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Books and the Cold War 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE J. McCARTHY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, September 1, 1959 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that my state- 
ment entitled “Books and the Cold War,” 
together with a letter from Mr. Harry 
Tyson Carter, of the U.S. Information 
Agency, be printed in the Appendix of 

RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment and letter were ordered to be 
Printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR MCCARTHY 


I eshould like to recall for the Recorp the 
y n about books and Soviet censorship 
Senin took place on the floor of the Senate 

At end of last month. 

1 5 that time we were enlightened by 
aca esmen of both the conservative and lib- 

wings of the Republican Party who stood 
together in advising us that the administra- 

In had in response to the Soviet Union's 
demand removed certain books from the 
American exhibition at the Moscow Fair. 

Of course, the administration was really 
not blamed. The role of other villains was 
Stressed, 

The distinguished’ Senator from New 
Hampshire [Mr. Braes], representing the 
conservative wing of the Grand Old Party, 

ntitled his remarks: Wanted: A Liberal 
in “4h e," and his open attack was on liberals 
who e Senate and throughout the Nation 

were not riding to battle against the 
He Ed Sevip as he thought they should. 

“Now the Soviet Union is openly and 
bluntiy. censoring the books in our American 
N in Moscow. Do we hear the liberal 

— os Sounding the call to battle: Is the air 

ed with expressions of indignation and 
invective?" (p, 13306). 

N that provocation the senior Senator 
8 e Minnesota and the junior Senator did 
t Ply in order to establish, successfully I 
+ that in reality the removal of books 
an administration decision, and if it 
lobreented a retreat, that it was an admin- 
tration retreat. 
the in the course of that debate, I took 
ot 1 that the primary responsibility 
the is the defense of civil liberties and 
Protection of free access to information 
ink in the United States. We are unable to 
trol what is done everywhere in the world, 
first obligation is to sct an example at 
home Although we can protest censorship 
ps and should give support to those who 
pos e it, it is not our basio responsibility. 
ad also had some reservations about the 
ministration's responsibility. 
eg tration officials were guilty of cowardire, 
n, of course, that action should be pro- 
Kuis But it seemed to me that the critics 
0% have heard the administration's side, 
the 8 to the U.S. Information Service for 
the ie on the contract under which 
the in plays were agreed upon. A fair for 
ut uni exchange of exhibitions of “Sol- 
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ence, Technology, and Culture” is not pri- 
marily the place for political debate. We are 
under no obligation to have cultural and 
scientific exchanges, but if we agree to at- 
tend them usually there are conditions 
attached, 

I have received a reply to my letter from 
Mr. Harry Tyson Carter, General Counsel for 
USIA, and from his account of the terms of 
the agreement between the administration 
and the USSR. it seems to me that our 
friends on the other side started clamoring 
too soon for a liberal crusade. Mr. Carter 
writes that while there was no specific agree- 
ment on the books to be exhibited, “the 
agreement did specify with respect to sou- 
venior buttons, emblems, mementos, and 
samples to be distributed (par. 5) and with 
respect to motion pictures and slides to be 
shown (par. 13) that each party would be 
given an opportunity to make, each to the 
other, recommendations with respect to the 
items to be distributed or to be shown. 

“It was within the spirit of these pro- 
visions that Mr. McClellan received the ob- 
jections of Soviet officials to the display of 
certain books. The United States has not 
accepted these objections as prohibitions, but 
merely as recommendations, reserving the 
final decision as to whether specific books 
will, or will not, be displayed. 

“In this connection It should be pointed 
out that more than 8,000 books arrived in 
Moscow for the book exhibit. Some were 
immediately considered by Mr. McClellan to 
be inappropriate to the purposes of the 
exhibition.” 

I attach herewith a letter Mr. Carter wrote. 
The point is clear, I think. 

I should now like to quote a few lines from 
the actual agreement between our Govern- 
ment and the Soviet Union. In the preamble 
it ls stated that: 

“As a mutual declaration of the spirit and 
intention which shall govern the interpre- 
tation and execution of the terms and condi- 
tions of this agreenrent, mention is made of 
the fact that the success of this exchange of 
exhibitions requires a substantial degree of 
flexibility and discretion for each party here- 
to to determine the scope, nature, and con- 
tent of its exhibition. * * * There is also, on 
this account, required and proffered, each 
to the other, a high degree of trust and co- 
operation to the end that each exhibition, 
will be facilitated and made successful in 
furtherance of the mutually advantageous 
purposes of the above mentioned exchange 
agreements.” 

Section 13 of the agreement contains this 
sentence: 

“Each party may show at its exhibition 
site such motion pictures or slides as it 
deems appropriate which would be cultural 
and nonpolitical in character, devoted to an 
objective presentation of yarious aspects of 
its ecience, technology, or culture.” 

These excerpts make clear, I believe, that 
the exhibition was to be nonpolitical in 
character and that there was an Implicit 
obligation for each government to act in con- 
formity with these gencral terms. Mr. Me- 
Clellan, general manager of American exhibit, 
had the duty to exercise his judgment as to 
whether books selected fitted in with the 
spirit of the exhibition agreement. Mr. Car- 
ter also notes that as of August 7, with the 
exception of five books which Mr. McClellan 
had under study, “all books ever placed on 
thg shelves at the exhibition (including those 


temporarily withheld during the process of 
final selection) have now been placed on 
public display.” 

I do not always find myself able to up- 
hold the administration, but in this case I 
am happy to do so, I think the report indi- 
cates that Mr. McClellan exercised good 
judgment and acted in a manner consistent 
with American tradition and good manners, 
I trust that Mr. Carter's letter will show that 
this small tempest. in a bookcase did not have 
the makings of a hurricane. The attack of 
Republicans in Congress should not have 
been directed at liberals or at the adminis- 
tration. 

On the other hand, Ibelleve this incident 
does highlight the important fact of the great 
value of books in the cold war. The use of 
the power of books to convey ideas and re- 
flect and preserve the richness of American 
intellectual life and political thought is as 
important as our economic and military tac- 
tles. 

Mr. Ehrushchey has boasted that the So- 
viet Union will outproduce us, They may. 
It way well be that the Soviet Union is ahead 
of us in satellites. It may catch up with 
us in washing machines and color television. 
But the Soviet Union can never, without 
changing its system, catch up with us in the 
realm of ideas and the free expression of 
them. In this contest, our greatest strength 
is our intellectual creativity, including po- 
litical thought, and books are the principal 
means of exporting our ideas. The one area 
in which the Soviet Union cannot compete 
and cannot even afford to try to compete is 
in the area of ideas. Books and the free 
discussion of thé Ideas they contain are deci- 
sive points of distinction and contrast be- 
tween the democratic and the totalitarian 
way of life. 

So while I do not think we can expect to 
use an official exhibition at the Moscow fair 
as the place of distributing books with 
liberal ideas, we can and should greatly 
expand our efforts to make books available 
to people all over the world. 

To this end, I am pleased to see that Am- 
bassador Lodge recently signed the Florence 
agreement for the United States. This 
agreement, which provides for the reciprocal 
elimination of trade barriers on the importa- 
tion of educational, scientific and cultural 
materials, was approved by the General Con- 
ference of UNESCO in Florence, Italy. It 
has already been ratified by 31 countries, 
Contracting states to the agreement grant 
duty-free entry, under prescribed conditions, 
to a wide range of materials, including books, 
publications, and documents. The agree- 
ment has been in effect since 1952 and we 
should have been among the first to ratify it. 
It will greatly facilitate the exportation of 
books and other scientific and cultural ma- 
terials from the United States to other coun- 
tries. It will be also benefit our own citizens, 
since they will be relieved of the 5 percent 
ad valorem U.S. tariff on current books in 
the English language and the 715-percent 
tarlif on printed music. 

The Florence agreement was received by 
the Senate last weck on August 25 and has 
alrendy been referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. As one of the Senators 
appointed by the Secretary of State to the 
U.S. National Commission for UNESO, I urge 
its approval. Against the background of 
the importance of books in the cold war, the 
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ratification of the Florence agreement will 
be a significant step. 


US, INFORMATION AGENCY, 
Washington, August 13, 1959. 
The Honorable EUGENE J. McCartuy, 
U.S. Senate. 

Dear Senator McCartur: This is in reply 
to your letter of August 5, 1959, concerning 
the book exhibit at the American National 
Exhibition in Moscow. 

As regard your specific inquiries, there was 
no agreement in advance concerning the 
books to be exhibited. The exchange of 
exhibitions with the Soviet Union grew out 
of the basic agreement on cultural, technical, 
and educational exchanges signed in Wash- 
ington on January 27, 1958. A protocol 
agreement of September 10, 1958, called for 
an exchange of exhibits in the summer of 
1959 devoted to the demonstration of the 
development of science, technology, and cul- 
ture. This protocol agreement was imple- 
mented by a more detailed agreement be- 
tween the United States and the All-Union 
Chamber of Commerce of the U.S.S.R. exe- 
cuted on December 29, 1958. A copy of this 
agreement, which is the basic document re- 
lating to this exhibition, is enclosed. 

As you will observe, there is no reference 
whatsoever to books in this agreement. The 
basic understanding as to the content of the 
reciprocal exhibitions (always within the 
framework of “science, technology, and cul- 
ture”) is expressed only in the preamble to 
the agreement. 

However, the agreement did specify with 
respect to souvenir buttons, emblems, 
mementos, and samples to be distributed 
(par. 5) and with respect to motion pictures 
and slides to be shown (par. 13) that each 
party would be given an opportunity to 
make, each to the other, recommendations 
with respect to the items to be distributed 
or to be shown. 

It was within the spirit of these provisions 
that Mr. McClellan received the objections 
of Soviet officials to the display of certain 
books. The United States has not accepted 
these objections as prohibitions, but merely 
as recommendations, reserving the final de- 
cision as to whether specific books will, or 
will not, be displayed. - 

In this connection it should be pointed 
out that more than 8,000 books arrived in 
Moscow for the book exhibit. Some were 
immediately considered by Mr. McClellan to 
be inappropriate to the purposes of the ex- 
hibition. Certain others were sent to the 
exhibition site and placed on the shelves 
for the purpose of selection and arrange- 
ment, but were withdrawn prior to public 
display, It was principally these books which 
were involved in the controversies reported 
in the press. Mr. McClellan could not 
personally check these books overnight and 
thus postponed judgment on some selections 
until after the exhibition officially opened to 
permit adequate study. 

Subsequent to the opening of the exhibi- 
tion, Soviet officials requested that five books 
be withdrawn. Mr. McClellan removed these 
five from the shelves for review in order to 
consider the Soviet recommendation, 

As of August 7 Mr. McClellan reported 
that, with the exception of the five books re- 
ferred to above, all books ever placed on the 
shelves at the exhibition (including those 
temporarily withheld during the process of 
final selection) haye now been placed on 
public display. 

The titles of the five books under review 
are as follows: Wallbank’s Man's Story”; 
Miller’s “Archeology in the Soviet Union”; 
“World Topics Year Book of 1959"; “Bri- 
tannica Book of the Year 1959"; “85th 
Congress, Ist Session, Soviet Economic 
Growth: A Comparison with the United 
States.” 
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The criteria which Mr. McClellan will apply 
in deciding whether or not to return any or 
all of the five books to the shelves is simply 
a commonsense judgment as to whether or 
not display of the books is in furtherance of 
the Intent and objectives of the agreement 
for a reciprocal exchange of exhibitions. 

In closing I might note that reports from 
Moscow consistently rate our book exhibit 
as one of the most effective of the entire 
exhibition. No doubt you have noticed this 
in the press. 

If we can be of further assistance, please 
let me know. 

Sincerely, ' 
Harry Tyson Carrer, 
General Counsel and 
Congressional Liaison. 


Health Insurance to Persons 65 Years of 
Age and Older 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ALVIN M. BENTLEY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Tuesday, August 11, 1959 


Mr. BENTLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following text of a 
letter I received from the executive vice 
president of the Michigan Hospital Serv- 
ice in reply to a query of mine regarding 
the new Blue Cross-Blue Shield plan 
which would provide health insurance 
to persons 65 years of age and older. In 
view of the great amount of interest in 
the matter of providing medical care 
and hospitalization for our elderly citi- 
zens, I think that this program offered 
by the Michigan Hospital Service 
should be of interest to all Members of 
this body and, in my opinion, is a fine 
approach to this problem: 

MICHIGAN HOSPITAL SERVICE, 
Detroit, Mich., August 10, 1959. 
The Honorable Atvin M. BENTLEY, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dran Ma. BENTLEY: Thank you for 
your letter of August 4. I will be glad to 
tell you about our Blue Cross-Blue Shield 
senior certificates. I cannot send copies of 
the contracts because they are not yet 
printed. We will print them as soon as we 
get final approval from the department of 
insurance and I will forward copies then. 

The enclosed copy of an article in the 
Detroit News on August 2, which describes 
the plans in some detail, is factual and ob- 
jective. Our own descriptive literature is 
being printed and will be available shortly. 

I wish I could say I thought our new 
program would fully answer the health care 
needs of the aged, but, of course, it will not. 
Our boards of trustees did not feel that we 
could burden all of our present Blue Cross 
subscribers with the additional load of the 
older people who had not joined Blue Cross- 
Blue Shield during their younger and more 
active years. The great majority of the peo- 
ple over 65 who will enroll in the new pro- 
gram are expected to be those people who 
had some form of commercial insurance coy- 
erage which was not continued after retire- 
ment or which may have been canceled be- 
cause of age. 

Mi Blue Shield is making its new 
M-75 contract available to these older people, 
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The Blue Shield board and a special com- 
mittee of the Michigan State Medical So- 
ciety deserve great credit for making this 
possible. Michigan Blue Cross-Blue Shield 
now have some form of protection available 
to everyone in the State. 

You will be interested to know that we 
now have approximately 135,000 people over 
65 years of age enrolled in Blue Cross-Blue 
Shield in one of the following ways: 

1. As active members of an enrolled group. 

2. As retirees of an active group. In this 
case the retiree gets exactly the same benefits 
as the active worker and pays the same rate. 
In most cases, however, the employer does 
not pay any part of the monthly charge for 
the retiree. The total amount is deducted 
from the pension check. s 

3. As direct pay subscribers. These are 
people who jolned Blue Cross-Blue Shield 
through a group and who then continued 
thelr coverage on a direct-pay basis after 
leaving the group. These subscribers pay 
10 percent more than the group rate for 
somewhat reduced benefits. 

4. As nongroup subscribers who joined at 
some time during the past 10 years when 
they were under 65 years of age. They may, 
of course, continue regardless of age once 
they have enrolled. 

While the new senior plans are not as 
good as our other programs, I feel safe 
in saying that they will provide better coy- 
erage at a more reasonable rate than is 
available to these people from any other 
source. We have planned the program on a 
break-even basis as a service to this seg- 
ment of the public whose health care prob- 
lem has not heretofore been properly rec- 


I will be glad to answer any questions you 
May have. 
Very sincerely yours, 
Wm, S. McNary, 
Executive Vice President. 


Prayers, Not Cheers, for Nikita 
Khrushchev 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, September 1, 1959 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, one of 
New Hampshire's most outstanding 
weckly newspapers, the Hampton Union, 
which has stanchly opposed inviting 
Khrushchey to visit this country, last 
week endorsed the proposal of Ameri- 
cans for Constitutional Action that the 
forthcoming visit be offset by prayer. 

In his fine editorial, Publisher Edward 
Seavey urges that prayers be raised in- 
stead of cheers when the Soviet Premier 
arrives. I ask unanimous consent, Mr. 
President, that this excellent editorial 
be printed in the Appendix of the Rec- 
orp and I commend it to the attention of 
my colleagues, 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Reconrp, 
as follows: 

Prayers, Not CHEERS 

Nikita Khrushchev's 12-day itinerary in 
the United States appears already to have 
been worked out in considerable detall— 
with official Washington taking the brunt of 
it and the only other citles to be infected 
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being New York, Pittsburgh, Los Angeles, and 
San Francisco. The Soviets themselves have 
turned down more elaborate and extensive 
inspection of the Nation for the fairly ob- 
vious reason that they do not wish to be 
obligated to show President Eisenhower very 
much of the people's paradise. 

Included among the turndowns, we As- 
sume, is the ill-advised invitation by the 
president of the New Hampshire Weekly Pub- 
lishers Association for the “Butcher of Buda- 
Pest" to attend the fall meeting of the New 
England Weckly Publishers to be held at the 
Crawford House for which the Granite State 
editors are serving as hosts, 

This newspaper's position on the Khru- 
shchev visit is too well known to bother with 
disassociating ourselves with any such In- 
vitation and misguided concept of the value 
Of a free exchange of ideas. 

To speak of freedom and Khrushchev in 
the same breath is the height of foolish- 
ness. The Soviet leader is the living symbol 
of communism—an ideology that recognizes 
no personal dignity or freedom and which is 
dedicated to destroy everything America 
Stands for. And no yisit to our free land is 
going to alter that course one lota. 

Senator Srrixs Brainces ably summed up 
our feelings on the matter in a statement 
this week from Washington: 

My position in regard to the visit of 
Khrushchev to this country is well known. 
am opposed to it, and I have been op- 
Posed to it. The invitation, however, has 
extended and accepted, so we must 
ed the visit in the light of this situation. 
© courtesy of proper protocol must be 
observed and the bad manners heckling 
which Vice President Nixon underwent must 
Rot be repeated here. 
8 8 — the other hand, we should not let 
it traditional optimism of a free people, 
ving a life of abundance, become the inad- 
vertent launching pad for a Soviet propa- 
sands Missile aimed at our destruction, 
‘ All people of the free world must realize 
hat in inviting Khrushchev here, and in a 
ee return visit to Russia on the part 
me bind Eisenhower, a calculated but 
5 etheless grave risk is being taken. We 
riche not again fall into the error of per- 
mal diplomacy, which led us into the 
rade of Teheran, Yalta, and Potsdam. 
th any agreements that may be reached in 
eso Herel be a matter of public record 
moon the recent Nixon talks with Khru- 
chey, it is apparent that Russia suffers 
Tom a vast inferiority complex and that 
ati chev is the personification of that 
ing onal feeling. The rationalization of an 
eriority complex is a subconscious tend- 
8 to overestimate one's ability. Khru- 
Value in quit to this country can be of 
ue in demonstrating to him our military 
and economic strength, on the one hand, 
a the other, the solidarity of purpose 
whit è American people, Such an education, 
this’, it might not halt his tirades against 
fact OuBtty, would at least establish the 
act that he spoke in terms of falsehood 
W than plain ignorance, 
T on return visit by President Eisenhower 
sie d again demonstrate to the Russian peo- 
ean as did Vice President Nrxon's visit, that 
are interested In solving world problems 
on a peaceable basis and not as the war- 
eee their Kremlin masters, picture us. 
e dangers, on the other hand, are 
8 „Already there are those who would 
basta somewhat in our all-out effort on the 
tines of the fact that visits have been tenta- 
Seige scheduled. This is utter folly since 
Whlan can foresee the attitudes and issues 
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"The American people must view the ex- 
change of visits as an ent or a new 
approach in dealing with the Soviet Union, 
The invitation to Khrushchev; for which he 
has angled for some time, should not be 
hailed as a positive accomplishment in the 
area of our relations with the Soviet Union. 
It would be tragic indeed Jf the lessons of 
sputnik melted away in the thaw of a Khru- 
shchey smile." 

While there are those who hope that a 
mighty public protest against the visit may 
still cause its indefinite postponement, most 
Americans have resigned themselves to the 
eventuallty and all sorts of suggestions have 
been forthcoming as to how we should re- 
ceive the Russian demagog. 

The best to date, we belfeve, is the think- 
ing and planning of Adm. Ben Moreell, USN 
(retired), who, as chairman of Americans for 
Constitutional Action, is urging that the 
blight of the Khrushchey visit be offset by 
prayer. 

In a letter to churchmen, Admiral Moreell 
reported that they had invited members of 
19 patriotic organizations representing 10 
million Americans to discuss with them an 
appropriate posture regarding the Khru- 
shchey visit. 

“There was general agreement,” he wrote, 
“that since we are a people whose trust is in 
God * * the moral implications of the 
visit far outweight all the others. 

“The question arises then whether, by in- 
viting this visitor to our shores, we give im- 
plied moral sanction to his past record and 
whether, by our action, we endorse the ex- 
treme cruelties visited by the Soviet Union 
on enslaved peoples. 

“In light of these thoughts, there was gen- 
eral concensus that, while we should refrain 
from any demonstrations of hostility, it 
would be right and proper that Mr. Khru- 
shchevy's arrival * * be set aside as a day 
of prayer in all the churches of the land. 
* * * In like manner, special church serv- 
ices should be conducted in each city on the 
day of Mr. Khrushehev's visit.” 

Swift approval of the Moreell plan came 
from Evangelist Billy Graham who said: “I 
heartily endorse Admiral Moreell’s proposal 
that Premier Khrushchey’s day of arrival 
should occasion a day of prayer on the part 
of the Nation. * * * May this be an occa- 
sion that we conform our national life with 
our usual boast that God is our trust.” 

And finally, may those who love their 
country and detest the things Khrushchev 
stand for, do their very best to see that this 
ogre is paraded through empty strects, 


General Accounting Office Report 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 1, 1959 


Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, I have had occasion to examine 
the recent General Accounting Office re- 
port on the Air Force purchase of the 
Wherry housing projects, and it is my 
belief that this report is misleading and 
based on false premises. 

The report not only artfully avoids 
the principle question necessarily arising 
in cases of this sort—namely, did the 
Air Force receive full value for the dol- 
lars spent—but, in fact, it also chastises 
the Air Force apparently for following 
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the Department of Defense directive 
calling for direct negotiation rather 
than condemnation procedures. At no 
time does the report consider what the 
results would have been had the Air 
Force resorted to condemnation of the 
property. 

Considering these points in reviewing 
the case of particular interest to us— 
that of Barksdale Air Force Base—we 
find that the Wherry housing units there 
had been completed in 1951 and 1952 
at an approximate cost of $9,164 a unit. 
This project consists of 692 two- and 
three-bedroom housing units for airmen 
and officers, 544 of which were completed 
in December 1951 and 148 in February 
1952. The original estimate of replace- 
ment cost was $6,331,699, or approxi- 
mately $9,164 per unit. The Air Force, 
we find, paid a total of $6,256,199, or 
$9,039 per unit. But the same project 
if built in 1958 would have cost $8,231,- ` 
209, or $11,913 per unit. These prices 
are based on leading surveys which show 
that a 30 percent increase in construc- 
tion costs occurred between January 
1952 and January 1958 for similar areas. 
This would have resulted, therefore, in 
an increase of about $2,850 more per 
unit. In addition, the owners had even 
put an additional $100,000 investment 
into their houses several years after 
completion in order to improve the elec- 
trical systems. > 

It appears to me, then, that the Air 
Force received full value for every dollar 
spent when it paid for the Barksdale and 
other projects at 1951-52 prices. The 
Air Force carefully inspected these proj- 
ects before acquisition. I don’t believe 
there is any one who could buy real 
estate today for the price it was worth 
7 years ago. i s. 

Now, had the Air Force not negotiated 
for the property or if the owners had 
not accepted the Air Force offers, the 
Air Force would have had to resort to 
condemning the property. It would 
have been necessary to pay today’s full 
value since a court is concerned with the 
present value of property and not 
whether a builder will be making a profit 
from the sale. The results of a number 
of condemnation trials in connection 
with disposal of Wherry projects are 
shown in the attached chart. From 
these figures, it appears that the results 
in the courts have been much in excess 
of the maximum formula price which in 
turn is limited to original FHA replace- 
ment costs. The Constitution requires 
that just compensation be paid when a 
property is appropriated and nowhere 
does the question of profit over original 
investment enter into the determina- 
tion of just compensation for condemned 
property. 

The owners apparently were satisfied 
with the price paid them, preferring 
to settle for the lower 1952 in order to 
obtain their money immediately, there- 
by avoiding a wait of several years for 
the conclusion of a condemnation action 
with all of its subsequent expenses. 

By this record of negotiated acquisi- 
tions as against acquisition by con- 
demnation, the Air Force carried out the 
congressional intent of the Wherry leg- 
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islation as well as that of the recent 
armed services special subcommittee— 
that is, to negotiate up to the maximum 
price, if mecessary, before going into 
condemnation proceedings, 

Not to have negotiated where possible, 
therefore, would have meant ignoring 
congressional policy and executive re- 
sponsibility to buy the Wherry projects 
and improve them where necessary to 
bring them up to current public quar- 
ters standards—a goal having priority 
with the Air Force at this time. Millions 
of dollars have been lost in training 
personnel at great expense only to have 
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them leave the service because of in- 
adequate living conditions. The Cor- 
diner Committee, General LeMay, and 
other high officials have long recognized 
the fact that a professional Air Force 
capable of meeting today’s defense needs 
cannot be established if families are re- 
quired to live in public quarters not 
commensurate with their quarters’ al- 
lowance. 

This goal will be helped toward reali- 
zation, it is hoped, by the Wherry ac- 
quisition program as well as by the 
Capehart housing program now under- 
way. 


Wherry condemnation award results 


Court 
award 


Type of trial equity | ket value 
(percent-| equity 


Jude. 
Commission... 
202, 40 


— — 
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Includes $214,296 Interest on judgment. 


Memorial to Franklin Delano Roosevelt: 
A Fitting Tribute 


EXTENSION or REMARKS 
HON. RICHARD 5 NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATIS 
Tuesday, September 1, 1959 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, as 
a member of the Franklin Delano Roose- 
velt Memorial Commission, I am highly 
pleased that Congress has now passed 
and sent to the White House a joint reso- 
lution providing for the design of a me- 
morial to President Franklin Roosevelt, 
and reserving in the District of Colum- 
bia a site upon which to locate it. 

Not only did President Franklin Del- 
ano Roosevelt serye the people of the 
United States as their President longer 
than any other man, but during his four 
terms in office he guided our Nation 
through 12 of the most difficult years in 
our history—out of a great economic ca- 
lamity and through most of the world’s 
worst war. 

Mr. President, the paying of this de- 
served tribute to President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt has been overly delayed. 
Whatever may be one’s opinion of our 
31st President, it will be readily ac- 
knowledged that he left a significant and 
lasting mark on this land, A very excel- 
lent editorial from the Northern Virginia 
Sun, of Arlington, Va., for August 26, 
pays tribute to this great man, and con- 
cludes that the Nation’s Capital is in- 


complete without a remembrance of 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt. 

I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial, “A Fitting Memorial,” be printed 
in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

A FITTING MEMORIAL 

Congress has now approved and sent to the 
White House a measure providing for the 
design of a memorial to President Franklin 
Roosevelt, 

Whatever one’s opinion of President Roose- 
velt, it may be readily acknowledged that he 
left as indelible a mark on America as any 
President in this century, at least, and per- 
haps in the last 100 years, 

That he not only became the first person 
to break the two-term tradition but went 
on to win election to a fourth term is a 
mensure of the respect held for him by the 
American people. 

He steered the country through perhaps 
the worst economic crisis in its history and, 
under the stimulus of that crisis, instituted 
more economic reforms and changes than 
any other modern President, 

When he came to office, America was es- 
sentially an isolationist country. It was his 
personal leadership, as he watched dictator- 
ship and brutality flourish in Europe, that 
wrenched the Nation out of its indifference 
to the rest of the world and prepared it to 
meet the obligations of world leadership both 
during and after World War IT. 

One need not detract in any way from the 
abilities of the late Senator Taft by saying 
that his impact on America cannot be com- 
pared to Franklin Roosevelt's. If the bèll 
tower on the Capital grounds that memorial- 
izse Senator Taft is fitting, then surely the 
Nation's Capital is incomplete without a 
similar rememberance of Franklin Roose- 
velt, 
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Federal Aviation Agency’s Position oa 
Serving Alcoholic Beverages in Aircraft 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 1, 1959 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD, 
I wish to include my letter addressed to 
the Federal Aviation Agency and the 
reply received from Mr. E. R. Quesada, 
the administrator: 

CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
House oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., July 22, 1959. 

proposed amendments sections 40.371, 

41.135, and 42.65 of the Civil Air Regu- 

lations. 

Mr. James T, PYLE, 
Acting Administrator, Federal Aviation 
Agency, Washington, D.C, 

Deak Mr. Pyre: Pursuant to the notice 
set forth in the Federal Register, page 5424, 
Friday, July 3, 1959, my comments, sugges- 
tions, and recommendations relative to the 
foregoing matter (drinking and serving of 
alcoholic beverages aboard air carrier air- 
craft) are set forth below: 

It is obvious to all that the common car- 
riage of passengers by alr entails certain risks 
and dangers peculiar to that form of travel. 
It is therefore incumbent upon everyone 
and especially your agency, which is con- 
cerned with safeguarding the lives and safety 
of passengers, crews and others, to discover, 
eliminate and prevent wherever and when- 
ever possible all hazards to safe alr travel. 

The foregoing duty is required not only as 
to known hazards but also for the ellmina- 
tion of potential dangers, dangers which are 
obvious and apparent to people of ordinary 
and reasonable prudence. Any failure to 
eliminate such potential dangers is not only 
inexcusable but also culpable should injury 
or loss of life or damage to property result 
therefrom. 

An intoxicated person is irresponsible and 
his behavior is unpredictable. Space on 
board an airplane ts limited and confining 
and there is no room to avoid him, no police- 
man to restrain him and opportunities for 
imperiling the lives and safety of all aboard 
and on the ground are varied and many. 

The mischief he can do and the tragedy 
that can ensue is irremediable and Inexcus- 
able. 

The hazards and dangers to which all are 
exposed by the presence of an intoxicated 
person on board an airplane is clear and ob- 
vious and incidents have been testified to 
and your Agency is cognizant thereof. 

A drunk on board an airplane is a clear 
and present danger to the lives and safety 
of everyone, everywhere, whether the inebri- 
ety Is brought on by liquor carried onto the 
plane and there consumed or by liquor pur- 
chased on the airplane from the carrier by 
one who does not “appear to be intoxi- 
cated.” 

I feel that in recognizing the dangers that 
flow from intoxication aboard an airplane 
your Agency should adopt regulations that 
eliminate them by eliminating all possibil- 
ity of intoxication on board the airplane. 

The effect of the proposed regulation is 
not to eliminate the risk but simply to place 
the responsibility, in the event tragedy flows 
from it, onto the shoulders of anyone other 
than this Agency. 


Re 
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As long as you can regulate you can elim- 
inate. There is no actual need for intoxi- 
cating beverages during flight nor is there 
a demand for such, All airlines would 
Sladiy discontinue serving such beverages 
Provided the discontinuance would be com- 
Plete for all airlines. , 

The Air Lines Pilots Association and the 
Stewards and Stewardesses Association have 
brought this subject up at their national 
Conventions. Each has called for regulas- 
tions forbidding the serving of alcoholic 
beverages on planes because it is a potential 
nuisance to passengers and crews alike and 
a threat to the safety of all. 

In the opinion of those who serve and 
in the opinion of those being served there 18 
no place for liquor in airplanes during 
fight, 

The language of the proposed regulation 
could easily imply that: only airlines can 
Serve nonintoxicating alcoholic beverages, 
the airlines derive a sizable revenue from 
the sale of intoxicants, and you encourage 
Iae Consumption of intoxicants sold by alr- 


The proposed regulation places an unfair 
and unjust burden on the airline personnel 
by requiring them to determine if a person 
8 service “is or appears to be intox- 


I fail to see how the proposed regulation 
eliminates the possibility of tragedy that 
can arise from a drunken act by one made 
drunk from being served intoxicants by the 
airline although he did not appear to be in- 
toxicated when served. 

To avoid an anomalous situation created 
w this Agency I recommend that the regu- 

tion be amended to read as follows: 

“No person shall drink any alcoholic bev- 
erage aboard an air carrier aircraft while in 
flight within the United States.” 

The actual amount of time in flight is so 
short that the total prohibition of the use 
Of intoxicants during flight will create no 

P on anyone, even the habitual user. 
incerely yours, 


— TEA AVIATION AGENCY, 
ashington, D.C., August 31, 1959. 
Hon, Tuomas J. LANE, 

House of Representatives, 

Washington, D.C. 

Dran Mu. Lang: This is in reply to your 
letter of July 22, 1959, 5 
amendments to sections 40.371, 41.135, and 
42.65 of the Civil Air Regulations. 

5 enclose for your information a copy of a 
tement presented by the Federal Aviation 
Agency to the Subcommittee on Aviation 
and Transportation of the House Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce Committee on July 
28, 1959. It was directed to several bills now 
Pending in the Co These bills are 
designed to prohibit the sale or furnishing 
Of alcoholic beverages on aircraft while in 
fight between points in the United States, 
statement contains the reasons which 
led to the amendments to the Civil 
Air Regulations referred to above. 
Under the Federal Aviation Act of 1958, 
is charged with fostering devel- 
opment and safety in civil aviation. Section 
601 of the act vests broad general responsi- 
bility for, and control over, safety in flight 
in civil aviation in the Administrator of the 
eral Aviation Agency.. Therefore, this 
Agency's approach to the practice of serving 
holic beverages aboard air carrier air- 
craft has been directed to the question of 
Whether there was any safety problem in- 
volved, To date, no factual information has 
3 8 demonstrates that the 
o g alcoholic beverages while 
in flight directly affects safety in the opera- 
tion of air carrier aircraft. 

As Indicated In the statement, some inci- 

dents have been discovered which could have 
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had an adverse effect upon safety. These 
were caused by passengers who drank from 
their own bottle during the course of a 
flight, or by those who had consumed a con- 
siderable quantity of alcohol prior to board- 
ing a flight. The proposed amendments to 
the Civil Air Regulations are designed to 
provide the necessary control in these needed 
areas with a minimal interference to personal 


freedom. This Agency feels that issuance of 


‘Amendments to the Civil Air Regulations 
referred to aboye will constitute an effective 
deterrent, and discharge our responsibility 
with respect to safety. 

If future experience demonstrates that 
safety considerations require further régula- 
tion, this Agency can and will issue such 
regulations. 

Thank you for your interest in this impor- 
tant matter. 

Sincerely, 
James T. PYLE, 
Deputy. 
For E. R. QUESADA, 
Administrator. 
STATEMENT OF THE HONORABLE JAMES T. PYLE, 

Derury ADMINISTRATOR OF THE, FEDERAL 

AVIATION AGENCY, PRESENTED TUESDAY, JULY 

28, 1959, BEFORE THE SUBCOMMITTEE ON 

AVIATION AND TRANSPORTATION OF THE 

HOUSE INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN COMMERCE 

Commirree, Wrrn Rrsrrer To H.R. 169, 3716, 

7135, 7643, 1075, 6824, 7270, anv 8076 

Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, my name is James T. Pyle, Deputy 
Administrator of the Federal Aviation Agen- 
cy. The Federal Aviation Agency is happy to 
have the opportunity to appear before this 
subcommittee for the purpose of comment- 
ing with respect to all of these bills which 
deal with prohibiting the sale or furnishing 
of alcoholic beverages by air carriers to pas- 
sengers on aircraft while in flight between 
points in the United States. 

Each of these bills would amend section 610 
of the Federal Aviation Act of 1958 by adding 
a new subsection which would prohibit the 
practicé of selling or furnishing alcoholic 
beverages to airline passengers and crews 
while in flight within the United States. 
There is some variation in the language in 
the different bills, but the effect and intent 
of all of them is the same. 

The Federal Aviation Agency believes that 
the question of controlling the serving of 
aicoholic beverages aboard air carrier alr- 
craft is an important one. It has been given 
careful consideration and study by this 
Agency. Our approach was not directed to 
drinking as a social problem, but rather to 
determine whether there was a safety prob- 
lem, since this is the concern of our Agency. 

The Civil Aeronautics Administration, one 
of our predecessor agencies, conducted a sur- 
vey to determine whether the practice of 
serving alcoholic beverages while in flight 
might in any way have an adverse effect upon 
safety. The results of this survey did not 
reveal any factual information or specific in- 
cidents which were found directly to affect 
safety in the operation of air carrier air- 
craft. However, some instances were dis- 
covered, with respect to passengers, which 
were of a type that could have an adverse 
effect upon safety. A study of such instances 
indicated that almost uniformly they were 
caused by passengers who had either con- 
sumed a considerable quantity of alcoholic 
beverages prior to boarding à filght, or by 
those who drank from their own bottles dur- 
ing the course of a flight. No such problem 
was found with respect to crews or flight at- 
tendants. 8 

As a result of our study, it does not appear 
necessary to prohibit the consumption of 
alcoholic beverages by passengers aboard air 
carrier aircraft in order to meet the safety 
requirements. This Agency feels that safety 
needs.can be satisfactorily met by permitting 
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consumption of such beverages by those who 
wish to have them, but providing sufficient 
control so that no hazard will be created, By 
so doing, we will interfere as little as possible 
with the personal freedom of passengers and 
at the same time prevent abuses that would 
possibly create a hazardous situation. 

Under these circumstances this Agency 
felt that some regulatory control may be 
required for safety purposes. This can be 
done under present law. Section 601 of the 
Federal Aviation Act of 1958 vests broad gen- 
eral responsibility for, and control over, 
safety in flight in civil aviation in the Ad- 
ministrator of the Federal Aviation Agency. 
Under this broad responsibility, safety regu- 
lations are promulgated. This Agency rec- 
ognizes that as larger and faster aircraft 
come into service with an increase in the 
number of passengers carried, drinking 
among passengers might conceivably result 
in situations where flight attendants and 
crews would be distracted from their duties, 
This could create a safety problem. 

Accordingly, the Administratér of the Fed- 
eral Aviation Agency has issued a Notice of 
Proposed Rulemaking which will result in 
the promulgation of a safety regulation un- 
less good cause is shown to the contrary. 
This regulation would prohibit the con- 
sumption of alcoholic beverages aboard air 
carrier aircraft, unless such liquor is served 
by the air carrier, and would further pro- 
vide that no air carrier shall serve alcoholic 
beverages aboard an aircraft to a person 
who ts in a state of intoxication, or appears 
to be intoxicated. Violations of this regula- 
tion by either passengers or an air carrier 
could result in the infliction of a civil penal- 
ty under section 901(a) of the Federal Avia- 
tion Act of 1958 which could mean a fine 
not exceeding $1,000. 

The above regulation would constitute an 
effective deterrent. If in the future it can 
be demonstrated that safety considerations 
require further regulation of the use of alco- 
holic beverages by passengers during the 
course of a flight, then this Agency can and 
will issue such regulations, 


It thus appears that the purpose for which 
all of these bills have been drafted can be 
accomplished by regulation under existing 
law. Therefore, the Federal Aviation Agency 
can see no need for the enactment of any 
of these bills, 


The Bureau of the Budget has advised that 
it interposes no objection to the submission 
of this statement to your subcommittee. 


Letter of Effective Citizens Organization, 
New York, N.Y. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE A. SMATHERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, September 1, 1959 


Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, on 
behalf of the distinguished Senator from 
Arizona, Senator GOLDWATER, and my- 
self, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp 
a letter received from the Effective Citi- 
zens Organization, which, was formed in 
1954, as a nonprofit, bipartisan organi- 
zation, to promote good government on 
all levels. 

The views expressed in this letter and 
the objectives sought to be achieved are 
those in which all of us can concur, 
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It is our view that the contents of the 
letter deserve the thoughtful considera- 
tion of the Members of the Congress. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordéred to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

EFFECTIVE CITIZENS ORGANIZATION, 
New York, N.Y. 
‘The Honorable GEORGE A. SMATHERS, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Drar SENATOR SMATHERS; With the pro- 
nounced evidence of interest by businessmen 
in the political arena it seems appropriate 
to apprise you of the work of this organi- 
gation in its role as a pioneer in translating 
this interest Into positive action. Because 
you are chairman of the Democratic Senato- 
rial Campaign Committee, we are particu- 
larly anxious for you to be cognizant of 
our efforts. This same letter is being sent 
to Senator GotpwarTer, of this Republican 


Party. 

The Effective Citizens Organization (ECO) 
was formed in 1954 as a nonprofit, biparti- 
san organization. Its objective is to create 
an awareness in our business community 
that good government at any level must al- 
ways rest upon a substructre of good poll- 
tics. Business for too long has taken a 
“hands off” attitude toward political activity. 
We are sure you agree that democracy can- 
not survive when otherwise responsible citi- 
zens are indifferent, uninformed or just 
plain lazy. 

ECO's original efforts quickly indicated 
that to arouse interest was not enough. A 
wide gap existed between interest and ef- 
fectiveness, and to bridge this gap our prac- 
tical politics workshop was designed. The 
first workshop was conducted at Princeton 
University in 1956, and to our knowledge was 
the first such workshop ever held in this 
country. The growth in interest has 
stepped up ECO’s pace to a point where it 
is conducting workshops at a rate of better 
than two a month. Since then one or more 
workshops have been held on college cam- 

in 22 States. The workshop faculty 
includes political leaders from both partles, 
professional teachers and businessmen. 

The purpose of the workshop is threefold: 
First, to create an awareness of the impor- 
tance of the contribution the businessman 
can make in the party of his choice; sec- 
ondly, to learn and discuss some of the tech- 
niques of practical politics to demonstrate 
how the individual can become active and 
effective; thirdly and lastly why corporate 
policies and programs should be established 
to encourage better citizenship. 

In the last 3 years nearly 800 representa- 
tives from over 600 firms have participated in 
these workshops. The results and accom- 
plishments are manifold and encouraging. 
Some of the men now hold elective office; 
others have attempted to do so. They are, 
of course, exceptions, Far more encouraging 
are the great numbers that have assumed 
political responsibility and position at the 
precinct, ward and township level. And 
even more encouraging are the corporations, 
large and small, which have in the past 
frowned on political activity, but are now 
openly encouraging employees to assume 
greater citizenship responsibility. 

This tion does not presume that 
it should recelye all of the credit for the 
political awakening of business. It is proud, 
however, to have been the first group to 
enter the field, and to have assisted the U.S. 
Chamber of Commerce, the Manufacturers 
Association of Syracuse and others in simi- 
lar efforts. Our position toward other pro- 
grams is not competitive; we have designed 
sessions to train leaders on how to use these 
programs. 
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It is hardly news to you that 1960 is a big 
political year. Many important issues will 
be decided, in the American way, at the bal- 
lot box. Both political parties must soon 
begin to staff-up for this big effort. We 
hope that you will encourage your colleagues 
in the Senate, the House, and your party’s 
leaders to take advantage of this new source 
of manpower. Many have gone to work 
already, but far more will respond to a little 
encouragement. Not only may they play 
an important role in the routine but also 
so important aspects of winning elections, 
but many possess talents that should be used 
to advantage. These talents include lead- 
ership, public speaking, selling, training, 
finance, advertising and public relations 
know-how. Thelr help and work will make 
our parties stronger and more representa- 
tive, The result should be inevitable and 
most desirable: better government for all. 

Sincerely yours, 
V. MERRIHUE, 
President, 
H. BRUCE PALMER, 
Chairman of the Board. 


What Goes on Here? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ERNEST WHARTON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 31, 1959 


Mr. WHARTON, Mr. Speaker, a year 
or two ago Columbia County, N.Y., was 
complaining of unemployment and the 
local chamber of commerce of Hudson, 
N.Y., embarked upon a program of in- 
dustrial development and with some ef- 
fort raised funds for the purpose of 
encouraging new industry to come to that 
locality. 

The following article from the front 
page of the Hudson Register-Star of 
August 27 indicates some of the difficul- 
ties encountered by that worthy organi- 
zation with appropriate reference to 
pending labor legislation. 

Assuming that this incident does not 
represent the actions of responsible 
unionism it would seem to be an excel- 
lent argument for good workable labor- 
management legislation: 

Union ActTiviry HERE HALTS NEGOTIATION FOR 
GARMENT FACTORY 

Union activity in this city has been blamed 
for a Catskill firm withdrawing their nego- 
tiations for purchasing a buillding and setting 
up a garment factory employing approxi- 
mately 75 residents. 

Leo Katz, owner of the Helene Manufac- 
turing Co. of Catskill, told a Register-Star 
reporter today that, “If anything, union 
activity has delayed the negotiations. More 
likely it has stopped them. I was planning 
to purchase the Pontiac Bullding opposite 
the new motel there in town. Union activity 
there is stopping the plans.” 

Mr. Katz said he has been carrying on 
negotiations with the Greater Hudson Cham- 
ber of Commerce but has stopped them when 
he found the union was planning a last 
minute effort to unionize the garment plants 
not under union organization. His plant is 
presently under what he called a secondary 
picket line. 

Secondary picketing is when the factory 
is not actually on strike, but the union sets 
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up a picket line with people from other areas. 
US. Congress is presently acting on a bill 
to outlaw secondary picketing. This, ac- 
cording to Mr. Katz, ts forcing the unions to 
make a last minute attempt to unionize all 
plants. 

A half a dozen or more women appeared 
suddenly in front of the Sim Garment Co, 
at 515 Columbia Street this morning, carry- 
ing signs protesting unfair acts against the 
union. 

The group, led by John Ricardi, union 
representative from the Kingston office of the 
International Ladies Garment Workers 
Union, were gone from in front of the door 
of the building an hour later, 

Harry Sim, owner of the firm stated, “I 
know this may sound silly buy I don’t know 
what they were doing out there. None of the 
girls were from the factory down the street.” 

One factory worker said she had recog- 
nized several of the girls and said they were 
from as far away as Newburgh. Mr. Katz 
said the two pickets in the line in front of 
his door this morning were from this city. 

When asked why they are there, Mr. Katz 
said, “The unions are seeking any excuse in 
their attempt to get us into the union. 
Hudson has union factories and they are 
putting pressure on the nonunion plants, 
trying to get them to join before the law is 
passed.” 

Executive Secretary Gus Kramer, from the 
chamber of commerce, said today, Mr. Katz 
has not been in contact with him about the 
purchase of the Pontiac Bullding. 

Attorney Charles Alonge, representing the 
owner of the bullding, was unavailable for 
comment. 


Eventful New Book About Dr. John 
McLoughlin, of the Hudson’s Bay Co. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, September 1, 1959 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an edi- 
torial entitled “Significant Book on 
Northwest History,” from the Oregon 
Journal of Portland of August 26, 1959. 
The editorial heralds one of the most 
thoughtful and thorough chronicles ever 
written about the historic figure, Dr. 
John McLoughlin, chief factor of the 
Hudson's Bay Co. The author of the 
book is Dr. Burt Brown Barker, of Port- 
land, a leader in the Oregon Historical 
Society, and vice president of the Uni- 
versity of Oregon. Dr. Barker has long 
been known as an eminent custodian 
of the rich pioneering background of the 
Pacific Northwest. In this centennial 
year of Oregon’s statehood, I believe 
many of my colleagues will be intcrested 
in this editorial from the Oregon Journal. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

From the Oregon Journal, Aug. 26, 1959] 
Stontricant BOOK on Nortuwesr HISTORY 

Dr. John McLoughlin, chief factor of the 
Hudson's Bay Co. at Fort Vancouver, Wash., 
was the outstanding and most influential 
Personality of all the great figures who 
dominated the stage In the occupation and 
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early settlement of the Oregon country. We 

none will dispute this appraisal of the 
Stalwart physician who became administrator 
or the wideflung fur buying operations of 
the Hudson's Bay Co. and who was by his 
character, integrity and diplomacy wielded a 
virtual despotic, if kindly and beneficent, 
Tule over the area now substantially encom- 
passed in Oregon, Washington, Idaho, west- 
ern Montana, and the Province of British 
Columbia, 

The chief factor’s decisions were es- 
sentially unwritten law for English, Scots, 
French-Canadlans, Indians of a score of 
tribes and the first Americans who pene- 
trated the great Northwest wilderness. 
Every biographical recital of Dr. McLough- 
lin's vigorous regime reveals some new facet 
of capacity and talent—and some of his flaws. 
Inside the huge log stockade now laid bare 
for an to see at the eastern edge of Van- 
couver, Dr. McLoughlin entertained world 
bei and scientists, conducted a sort of 
Mediey. realm rishable 
history, and made impe 

Consequently, McLoughlin has attracted 
Most of the highly skilled researchers. 
Chief of these is Dr, Burt Brown Barker of 

nd, attorney, educator and historian, 

Who has given devoted years to preservation 
or our contacts with the days when Mc- 
in, Peter Skene Ogden, David Dougias, 
8 Mrs. Whitman, Jason Lee, and their 
ily pe the wilderness of the Oregon 
reparker, Uke Herbert Hoover, his warm 
3 since their early manhood at Salem, 
in defies age and aging. Barker was a lead- 

g guta in establishment of the McLough- 
led 2 at Oregon City. He more recently 

restoration of the home of. Dr. Min- 
25 at Newberg, where Hoover spent his 
ts ood with aunt and uncle. Dr. Barker 
* armchair researcher. After he N 
1 earlier studies on McLoughlin, he stud- 
the Hudson’s Bay Co, archives in 
ndon. Subsequently, he edited and pub- 
Wants ‘Letters of Dr. John McLoughlin, 
later m at Fort Vancouver, 1829-32,” and 
Sonate, Financial Papers of Dr. McLoughlin,” 
or here with many articles in the quarterly 
2 Oregon Historical Society, of which 
was president two terms. 
3 convinced that there must 
a ters written to McLoughlin's family, 
„ members of the community 
until h. n Quebec, Dr. Barker delved there 
lection 1 e S splendid and valuable col- 
descendant, ds of an understanding 
mand now Dr. Barker has done it again. In 
ia Oregon centennial year, -he has just 
Nate the most significant publication on 
West history to appear in many years, 


entitled, “The 
N ughlin Empire and Its 
ers," whi. 
Dr. John. ch tells the fascinating story of 


Sister Mari 
educated 


leader in Paris medical circle 
s and as physi- 
Clan to King Louis Phillipe until his over- 


W. when 
contin. David removed to London to 


and girls’ 

the = school in Quebec. Thus the Seine, 
Closely linked in letters exchanged between 
bey three grandchildren of Col. Malcolm 
8 & Scot who had fought under Wolfe 

Quebec in 1759 and was granted an estate 
(seigniory) on the St. Lawrence as reward for 

bravery, — 

This book of 370 es, handsomely bound, 
is a great tribute tothe inthtislaniie acholars 
=. of Dr. Barker. It contains the rich cache 

118 family letters, some shown in ex- 
eelient Photostats. There is aleo highly val- 
uable additional McLoughlinia. A color 
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plate of the McLoughlin and Fraser coats of 
arms and clear photographs of family paint- 
ings or pictures are included, 

The thanks and appreciation of Oregon 
historians and residents go to Dr. Barker 
for his magnificent contribution and tre- 
mendous historical research. Much disclosed 
here is new and Oregon and American 
archives are richer for the acquisition of 
these McLoughlin family letters. 


Warning to Congress on Bonds 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALVIN M. BENTLEY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 11,1959 


Mr. BENTLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following article by 
Sylvia Porter from the August 26 issue 
of the Owosso Argus-Press urging that 
the Congress pass legislation to raise the 
interest rate scale on U.S. savings bonds. 
Since this is one of the most vital prob- 
lems before us, I hope that the Congress 
will take prompt action in this matter. 
It is extremely difficult for the Federal 
Government to have an adequate debt 
management program when it is con- 
tinually forced to go into the short-term 
money market for funds: g 

WARNING TO CONGRESS ON BONDS 
(By Sylvia Porter) 

Warning to the 86th Congress of the 
United States: Before you adjourn, pass a 
law permitting the Treasury to raise the 
interest rate scale it pays to the millions of 
Americans who today hold or are buying 
U.S. savings bonds or you will: 

Invite an avalanche of cash-ins of savings 
bonds by little investors who have bought 
these bonds with the idea of keeping them 


to maturity but who are now aware that the 


top rate they can earn on the bonds is far 
below what they can get on a deposit in 
most savings banks; 

Drastically curtail the sale of new bonds to 
wage and salary earners who would like to 
buy the bonds for their basic nest eggs but 
who also know that the pay scale on the 
bonds has become glaringly out of line with 
the general level of interest rates; 

Risk forcing your own U.S. Treasury to 
borrow billions of IOU’s in order to get the 
cash via expensive short-term money needed 
to pay off bonds presented for redemption by 
disillusioned holders; 

Give corporations which never have liked 
the Job of maintaining employee payroll sav- 
ings programs a perfect excuse to cut off the 
programs and thereby deprive employees of 
the greatest medium for regular, disciplined 
savings ever devised in our land; 

Undermine the reputation of the US, 
Treasury among financiers the world over 
who are fully informed about our debt man- 
agement problems. 

It is inconceivable that our Congress does 
not appreciate the importance of a thriving 
savings bond program to the Treasury and 
realize the place the bonds play in the finan- 
cial lives of millions of families. 

Over 40 million Americans now own more 
than $42 billion of these riskless, non=- 
marketable bonds which pay 3 percent inter- 
est if held for 3 years, 3 ½ percent interest if 
held to maturity in 8 years, 11 months. 
Over 8 million are buying them today under 
payroll sayings plans, 
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The program has been the most success - 
ful of all the Treasury's debt management 
operations since World War II. But it has 
become increasingly endangered in recent 
years as interest rates have climbed across- 
the-board and the pay scale on savings 
bonds has become progressively less attrac- 
tive. Last month redemptions of the bonds 
totaled $507 million against new sales of 
only $350 million. For 12 months redemp- 
tions have been topping sales—meaning the 
program has been going in reverse. 

In recognition of the interest rate reali- 
ties, the Treasury in early June asked Con- 
gress to permit it to boost the pay scale so 
the bonds would pay 3% percent if held to 
maturity, The request was included in a 
package also asking that the Treasury be 
allowed to sell new marketable bonds with 
coupons above the legal ceiling of 4% per- 
cent. 

The opposition to the removal of the 414 
percent ceiling has been intense—refiecting 
a combination of honest doubt about the 
economic effect of rising interest rates and 
pure politics—and Congress has turned down 
this request. As a result, the Treasury will 
have to do all its multibillion dollar bor- 
rowing in the coming months through new 
short-term loans. That will be expensive, 
fundamentally unsound debt manage- 
ment—but apparently, that's the way it will 
have to be. 

Despite its "No" on removal of the market- 
able bond ceiling, though, Congress still can 
pass a separate bill permitting the savings 
bond rate hike. The Treasury doesn't want 
to settle for this, but it will to avert a flood 
of cash-ins and keep the program alive. 

If Congress does this? Then, a recom- 
mendation of the bonds for basic savings 
nest eggs again will be justified. 

If Congress does not? Then no one can 
forecast what might happen. A calling of 
a. special session actually might be neces- 
sary to rescue the program from slaughter. 

Congress dare not shrug off the risks in- 
herent in inaction. A body of responsible 
lawmakers dare not ignore what is at stake 
here. 


Importance of Oil Industry to Wisconsin 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, September 1, 1959 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, this 
year—1959—marks the centennial of the 
American oil industry. 

Since the first commercially success- 
ful well, opened at Titusville, Pa., on 
August 27, 1859, the oil industry has had 
a tremendous impact upon the economy 
of our Nation. 

Although Wisconsin is one of the 17 
States that produces no petroleum or 
natural gas, the industry has neverthe- 
less been of extreme significance to our 
economy. Among other things, it is 
estimated that about 54,000 men and 
women are employed by the industry in 
Wisconsin, 

From time to time, I have differed with 
the industry on our oil, as well as natural 
gas, policy. 

Nevertheless, I well recognize the sig- 
nificance of the fine contribution of the 
oil industry to progress in the Nation's 
economy. ; 
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Recently, the Milwaukee Journal pub- 
lished an editorial entitled “State Pro- 
duces No Oil, But—,” revealing the sig- 
nificance of the industry to our Badger 
State; as well as reflecting the impor- 
tance of the industry to the entire Na- 
tion. I ask unanimous consent to have 
the editorial printed in the Appendix of 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Milwaukee Journal, Aug. 28, 
1959] 
State Propuces No Orn, sur— 

Wisconsin is one of 17 States, not count- 
ing Hawaii and Alaska, that produce no 
petroleum or natural gas. (Though who is 
to say that valuable supplies are not locked 
somewhere below the State's rolling sur- 
face?) 

Still, oll and its derivatives have had so 
tremendous an impact upon Wisconsin and 
Milwaukee that Governor Nelson was thor- 
oughly justified in joining in proclaiming 
the centennial of the American oll indus- 
try. The industry was born when Col. Edwin 
L. Drake brought in the frst commercially 
successful well at Titusville, Pa., August 
27, 1859. 

Imagine Wisconsin without petroleum. 
Few automobiles, trucks, buses, or farm 
tractors—and those clumsily run by steam, 
alcohol or charcoal. No airplanes. Few 
of the factories that produce autos, auto 
parts or internal combustion engines, 

An estimated 64,000 men and women are 
employed by the oll industry in Wisconsin. 
More thousands hold jobs dependent in one 
way or another on oil. A million and a 
quarter automobiles are registered in Wis- 
consin, plus a quarter of a million trucks 
and buses, According to the fact book 
of the Independent Petroleum Association of 
America, these drivers and all those who 
heat with oil or natural gas or use petro- 
leum products in other ways consume the 
equivalent of 27 billion gallons of oll a 
year—better than 700 gallons per man, 
woman, and child. Fuel and vehicle taxes 
collected exceed $100 million a year. 

For Milwaukee's expanding port, petro- 
leum products represent a major part of the 
tonnage handled—roughly 234 million of 
the port's better than 8 million tons. Oil 
and gasoline are pumped directly from 
tankers to storage tanks on Jones Island 
and from there distributed throughout 
Milwaukee and parts of Wisconsin, 


Progress Toward Tax Rate Reform 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. A. S. HERLONG, IR. 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 1, 1959 


Mr. HERLONG. Mr. Speaker, on 
January 21, 1959, my friend and dis- 
. tinguished colleague on the Ways and 
Means Committee, the gentleman from 
Tennessee, Howard H. BAKER, and I, in- 
troduced companion bills, H.R. 3000 and 
H.R. 3001, to reform Federal tax rates 
and methods to accord with the eco- 
nomics of progress. We were most 
gratified when identical bills subse- 
quently were introduced by our esteemed 
colleagues on the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, Representative Bruce ALGER, of 
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Texas (H.R. 3607); and Representative 
JAMES B. FRAZIER, Jr., of Tennessee (H.R. 
4266); and also by the distinguished 
Members of the House, Representative 
O. C. FISHER, of Texas (H.R. 4584); 
Representative J. CARLTON Loser, of 
Tennessee (H.R. 6776) ; and Representa- 
tive C. Ross Anparr, of Indiana (H.R. 
8765). 

In the intervening months, we have 
received many expressions of encourage- 
ment and support from Members of the 
Congress, from our constituents and 
other citizens from all sections of the 
country, from various organizations in- 
cluding many State and local business 
groups, and from editorial writers and 
columnists: 

The most constant theme of these ex- 
pressions has been the practical, com- 
monsense nature of the legislation. As 
would be expected, greatest interest has 
been expressed in the reform in the 
graduated rates of individual income 
tax, which now climb so steeply through 
the middle and higher brackets. Over 
5 years, these rates would be compressed 
downward with reductions of over 50 
percent in the middle brackets, and the 
top rate coming down from 91 to 47 per- 
cent to coincide with the new top rate 
of corporate tax under the legislation. 
The first bracket rate would be reduced 
from 20 to 15 percent, giving all indi- 
vidual taxpayers a minimum tax reduc- 
tion of 25 percent. We are attaching to 
this statement a table by which tax 
liability in each bracket can be com- 
puted as of the end of the reduction 
period compared with present law. 

The climate favoring tax rate reform 
over increased Government spending 
has been strongly evidenced by the 
enthusiasm for the basic concept of the 
legislation,. namely, priority in use of 
revenue increase from economic 
growth—which should run from $4 to $5 


billion a year—to moderate the tax ob- 


structions to growth. This enthusiasm 
has extended to the essential procedure 
of the legislation, namely, the forward 
scheduling of rate reductions with post- 
ponement in event of budget unbalance. 

Great interest has also been displayed 
in the other features of the legislation— 
the 1 percentage point annual reduction 
over the 5-year period in the corporate 
tax, down to a new top rate of 47 per- 
cent; the reduction of approximately 25 
percent over the 5-year period in the 
maximum required property lives for de- 
preciation purposes; the deferral of tax 
on transfer of capital from one invest- 
ment to another by individuals; and the 
uniform reductions in the rates of estate 
and gift taxes, down to a new top rate of 
47 percent on estates and 35.25 on gifts. 

The response we have received reen- 
forces our conviction as to the soundness 
and urgent necessity for enactment of 
this legislation, and that the overwhelm- 
ing majority of our citizens would wel- 
come such action by the Congress. 

Mr. Speaker, in this statement, our 
purpose is not to repeat the full explana- 
tion of the provisions of our bills, and 
supporting facts, which were included in 
our introductory statement of January 
21, but to state in brief form some of the 
key points involved in this approach to 
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tax rate reform. In subsequent releases 
we will elaborate on some of these 
points. 

First, there is the goal of the legisla- 
tion. It is not primarily to provide tax 
relief merely for the sake of relief, as 
important and justifiable as that would 
be. Instead the fundamental objective 
is the release of tax brakes on economic 
progress. More specifically, by permit- 
ting the more rapid accumulation of new 
capital out of current income, and mod- 
erating the tax destruction of capital 
already accumulated, our bills are de- 
signed to bring about the achievement of 
higher economic growth; improvement 
of old jobs and creation of better jobs; 
more rapid advance in living standards; 
starting and development of new busi- 
nesses; control of inflation through 
greater production and productivity; 
strengthening of our economic system 
and our position of leadership, prestige, 
and influence in the free world. 

From the standpoint of our own citi- 
zens, those now in the lower income 
levels have the most to gain from in- 
crease in the flow of capital into the 
expansion of industry and the resultant 
improvement of old jobs and creation of 
better jobs. 

Second, despite the benefits which will 
flow to all citizens from enactment of 
this legislation, we purposely avoided 
seeking our goals through the shifting or 
reshuffling of tax burdens among various 
segments of our citizens. Our approach 
reflects only one judgment on the tax 
law, namely, that rates climb too steeply 
and are much too high for the good of 
our economy and the well-being of our 
citizens. 

Third, the goals sought can be attained 
if the leadership, in the Congress and in 
the executive branch, makes a very sim- 
ple decision, namely, that, barring a new 
military emergency, fundamental reform 
of tax rates and methods is of much 
greater importance to the future 
strength and well-being of our Nation 
than any and all proposals for increase 
in spending. In other words, by giving 
priority to the-use of revenue increase 
from economic growth for the reform of 
tax rates and methods instead.of in- 
creased spending, we can achieve a tax 
rate structure within 5 years which will 
enable our economy to make much more 
rapid economic progress than has been 
the case over recent years. There are 
three important figures to keep in mind 
in this respect. A 1-percent increase in 
gross national product, the commonly 
accepted measure of economic growth, 
will produce a revenue increase of ap- 
proximately a billion dollars a year. For 
60 years before the depression of the 
1930's, our economic growth averaged 
out at approximately 4 percent a year, 
which if achieved hereafter would mean 
revenue increase of approximately $4 bil- 
lion a year. The revenue effect of our 
bills would average about $3.5 billion a 
year. Thus, if upon enactment of our 
bills the growth rate should no more 
than equal the historic average, there 
still would be a surplus available for debt 
retirement of approximately one-half 
a billion dollars a year. Actually, there 
is no reason why upon enactment of this 
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legislation our economy should not begin 
to move upward toward a steady growth 
rate in the order of 5 percent instead of 
4 percent. Such a rate of growth is 
Clearly possible because of the speed of 
technological advance and the fact that 
& higher income economy can save more 
a lower income economy—if not 

restrained by punitive tax rates. 
Fourth, the procedure of our bills, for- 
ward scheduling of rate reduction linked 
with postponement in the event of budg- 
et unbalance would enable the Nation’s 
leadership to make the necessary deci- 
sion without fear of a return to a period 
of deficit financing. This point cannot 
be stressed too strongly. In the current 
Session of Congress, we have witnessed 
and supported the determined effort ex- 
erted by the leadership of both national 
Parties in the Congress and the adminis- 
tration, to reduce and control the spend- 
ms level. Enactment of the pending 
egislation would add both strength and 
Ereater meaning to this effort, since it 
2 offer on a continuing basis over 
ahi a 80 choice for the public be- 
greater spending or a more mod- 

erate tax rate structure. 

ene over the years ahead enactment 
late coal tax rate reform legis- 
To th will not prejudice debt retirement. 
bly e contrary tax rate reform inevita- 
m0 Pave the way to greater and 
deve consistent reduction in the Federal 
to the We are completely sympathetic 
but laudable aims of debt retirement, 
we want to keep the horse before the 
pete The public debt is now in the 
bilis of $285 billion and, even if $3.5 
- tga a & year were applied to its reduc- 
Over the next 5 years, it would still 
majo excess of $265 billion—leaving the 
the 8 Job still ahead of us. By contrast, 
— pplication of the same amount of 
care dollars to fundamental tax rate 
= pal over this period would mean that 
5 850 ee part of the tax reform job 
+ be behind us. This not only 
= 8 0 mean that the annual revenue 
sea a ould be greater and more consist- 
3 ereafter, for whatever division be- 
fen debt retirement and further tax 
Sonra that might be decided—it also 
ean mean greater revenue gain and 
meant dere Opportunity for debt retire- 
whore uring the 5-year period itself. In 
3 75 the debt retirement job is, of nec- 
tata a long-range one, whereas the tax 
a reform task can be substantially 
complished over a relatively few years, 
accomplishment, therefore, is the 
pried 4 855 toward insuring maximum and 
eu eent reduction in the debt over the 
Sixth, our bills would contribute to 
proadening of the Federal tax base, an 
Fede which is of great concern.to all 
555 = tax policymakers and authori- 
Th this era of high public spending. 
basa Breat interest in this area is the 
resi of the individual income tax, which 
ax provides roughly 50 percent of Fed- 
9 5 revenues. In 1957, the base of this 
Ro defined as “taxable income,” was 
Soa nately 43 percent of total per- 
eee income, as compared with 34 per- 
t only 10 years earlier. The reason 
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for this growth in the tax base is that 
without material change in exemptions, 
credits and deductions, taxable income 
increases roughly 50 percent faster than 
the increase in personal income. Thus, 
achievement of higher rates of growth 
and of increase in personal income, 
which would be brought about by enact- 
ment of the pending legislation, would 
accelerate expansion of the tax base. 
Seventh, in permitting an increase in 
the rate of new savings, and by mod- 
erating the destruction of capital al- 
ready saved, our bills would strike at the 
roots of the inflation problem, and also 
at the interest rate problem as it has 
been highlighted in the contemporary 
controversy over lifting the ceiling on 
interest rates of Federal bonds. The 


inflation of this era essentially reflects 


a greater demand from all sources for 
the combined product of economic ac- 
tivity than can be provided by capital 
formation under present tax rates. The 
constant upward pressure on interest 
rates is simply a reflection of the inade- 
quacy of new savings to do all of the 
things which all of our citizens want 
done to enhance their economic well 
being. Stated differently, a greater rate 
of new savings is the only route to 
greater rates of increase in production 
and productivity, which in turn are the 
means to better satisfaction of compet- 
ing demands on the economy while 
dampening inflationary pressures. 

Eighth, there is the matter of job cre- 
ation and betterment. We are moving 
into a period in which there will be sig- 
nificant step-up in the numbers of new 
workers coming each year into our labor 
force, reflecting the very rapid increase 
in population trends starting from World 
War II. The question is not just one of 
providing jobs, since people can always 
be put at doing things which essentially 
result in sharing the work and hence re- 
ducing average living standards, instead 
of steadily increasing those standards. 
Better jobs, more good opportunities for 
old as well as new workers, can come 
about only by the availability of more 
capital which is the only means for 
translating into effective use the benefits 
of technological progress. Related to 
this subject alone, the pending legisla- 
tion might well be called the Job Better- 
ment Act of 1960. 

Ninth, we come to a matter which 
ranks high in the interest and concern of 
every Member of Congress, namely, the 
starting and development of new busi- 
nesses. There can be no doubt as to the 
forces which hold back the full flowering 
of the American genius for striking out 
on one's own and for improvement and 
expansion of an enterprise once begun— 
the shortage of capital, essentially of 
the venture variety, and stifled incen- 
tives, both resulting from our present tax 
rate structure. All the reforms provided 
in our bills would contribute toward the 
release of tax obstructions to business de- 
velopment from the starting stage on- 
ward, but the most important reform in 
this respect would be the compression 
of the individual tax rate scale under the 
umbrella of a reasonable top rate. Here 
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is the key not only to a substantial in- 
crease in the accumulation of new ven- 
ture capital, but also to making it much 
more worthwhile from the incentive 
standpoint both to use capital so accu- 
mulated and to transfer other capital 
into new and more venturesome enter- 
prises. The individual income tax is the 
special cross of small business. On the 
one hand, it chokes off the traditional 
source of venture capital for the starting 
and development of new businesses, 
whether or not such businesses are con- 
ducted in the incorporated or unincor- 
porated form. On the other hand, some 
85 percent of business units in the coun- 
try are unincorporated, and hence are 
the particular prey of the ruthless grad- 
uation of the personal income tax rates. 

Tenth, there are the self-employed 
professional people, whose incomes also 
are subject to the ruthless graduation of 
the individual income tax., The only 
fundamental solution of the tax prob- 
lem of these key members of our society 
is substantial compression of the indi- 
vidual tax rate structure as provided in 
our bills. 

Eleventh, in a time when the Ameri- 
can free economic system is held out as 
a showcase for the free world, our Fed- 
eral tax system is an exceedingly poor 
model for export. For many years, we 
have endured gross contradiction of 
policies in this respect. On the one 
hand, we have sent untold billions of 
dollars of taxpayers money abroad— 
and encouraged private investment 
abroad—to aid and spark the develop- 
ment of the economies and to raise the 
living standards of free world nations. 
On the other hand, we have continued 
a tax model at home which both in- 
hibits the formation of new capital and 
destroys capital once accumulated; a 
model, which when copied or continued 
abroad simply tends to perpetuate the 
need for foreign funds to build up econ- 
omies, especially in the so-called less- 
developed countries. Who could doubt 
that enactment of tax rate reform legis- 
lation in this country based on the con- 
cept of moderate rates at all points would 
set a pattern for similar action in other 
countries, thus significantly reducing 
the need for foreign aid funds over the 
years. 

Twelfth, there are the challenging 
twin problems of the Russian bid for 
world economic leadership and the 


growing success of Western European 


and other countries in competing with 
us everywhere including our own do- 
mestic markets. Certainly, if we are 
to lead effectively, and to compete suc- 
cessfully, in a period of dynamic eco- 
nomic growth throughout the world, we 
need to rid ourselves as rapidly as pos- 
sible of the tax shackles which are bind- 
ing our free economy. 

Thirteenth, the key provision of the 
legislation, the compression over 5 years 
of the steep climb of the graduated in- 
come. tax rates down to moderate and 
reasonable levels considered alone docs 
not present a significant revenue prob- 
lem. This is so because the graduated 
part of the rate structure provides only 


. 
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14 percent of the revenue derived from 
the individual income tax or about $5 
billion a year. 

And, finally, the test of fairness of a re- 
formed income tax rate structure must 
be found in the relative burden of taxes 
after enactment and not in the relative 
percentage cuts applied to preexisting 
rates. In this connection, it is often 
overlooked that the measure of regres- 
sivity, proportionality or progressivity of 
a tax is the relation of tax to total in- 
come, not to the base of the tax, that is, 
taxable income as regards the individual 
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tax. This relationship is known as the 
effective rate of tax. The point is that 
exemptions provide substantial protec- 
tion from payment of tax to people in 
the lower income brackets, protection 
which diminishes rapidly as income in- 
creases. Under our bills there would be 
a range of effective tax rates from only 
1 or 2 percent in lower levels of income 
subject to tax, up toward 47 percent 
at the top. Certainly such a range of 
progression would satisfy all but the 
most extreme advocates of this form of 
taxation. 


Taz computation tables—individuals 
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Mr. Speaker, it is our hope that this 
statement will contribute to a more gen- 
eral realization that the fundamental 
reform of tax rates and methods as pro- 
vided in our bills is practical and feasi- 
ble, as well as urgently needed in the 
national interest; that there will develop 
before the Congress convenes again in 
January an insistent demand that there 
be no-further delay in congressional ac- 
tion; and that the Nation's leaders, in 
the Congress and in the executive branch 
will give the subject the priority it 
deserves. 


If the taxable Income 1! 1 


Not over 02,000... e 
Over $2,000 hut not over $4,000. 
Over 4,000 but not over $6,000. 
Over $6,000 hut not ovor S8. 00 
Over $4,000 but not over $10,000.. 
Over $10,000 but not over $12,000. 
Over $12,000 but not over $14,000. 
Over $14,000 tut not over $16,000: 
Over $16,000 but not over $18,000_ 
Over $18,000 hut not over $20,000. 
Over $20,000 but not over S2 -------- 
Over $22,000 but not over $26,000. 
Over $21,000 but not over $32,000. 
Over $52,000 but not over $34,000. 
Over $38,000 hut not over $44,000. 
Over A but not over $30,000. 
Over $4,000 but not over $60,000, 
Over $0,000 but not over ,. 
Over $70,000. but not over $80,000... 
Over $80,000 but not over $0,000. 
Over $90,000 but not over $100,000. 
Over $100,000 hut not over 3150,Nor 
Ore $150,000 but not over $200,000. 
vor 


The tax 


Is (present law) 


20 percent of the taxable income 
$400, plus 22 percent of excess over $2,000.. 
$840, plus 26 percent of excess over $4,000. 
$1,360, plus 30 percent of excess over $4,000. 
$1,000, plus #4 percent of excess Over $8,000... 

2,540, plus 38 percent of excess over $10,000. _ 
£3,400, plus 43 percent of excess over $12,000 
$4,200, plus 47 percent of excess over $14,000 
$5,200), plus 50 percent of excess over $10,000.. 


AW), plus 72 percent of excess over $44,000. 


$50,220, plus H percent of oxcess Over ,. 
$55,620, plus 87 percent of excess over $90,000.. 
$67,320, plus su percent of excess over $100,000 
$111,820, plus 90 percent of excess over $150,00 
$150,820, plus 91 percent of excess over $200,000. 


Will he (when legislation fully effectuated)— 


15 percent of the taxable Income, 

$300, plus 16 percent of excess over $2,000, 
$20, plus 17 percent of excess over $4,000. 
$040, plus 18 percent of excess over $6,000. 
$1,320, plus 19 percent of excess over $8,000, 
$1,700, plus 20 percent of excess over $10,000, 
$2,100, plus 21 percent of excess over $12,000, 
$2,520, plus 22 percent of excess ovor $14,000, 
$2,960, plus 23 percent of excess over $16,000, 
$3,420, plus 24 percent of escess over $18,000. 
$3,000, plus 25 percent of excess over $2,000, 

-| 4,400, plus 26 percent of excess over $22,000, 
$5,440, plus 27 percent of excess over $26,000. 
$7,060), plus 28 percent of excess over 000, 
$3,740, plus 29 percent of excess over $48,000, 
$10,480, plus 30 percent of excess over $44,000. 
. | $12,280, plus 31 percent of excess over $50,000, 
$15,380, plus 32 percent of excess over $60,000, 
-| $18,580, plus 34 percent of excess over $70,000, 
-f $21,980, pins 36 percent of excess over $80,000, 
| $25,680, plus 38 percent of excess over $00,000, 
$24,380, plus 41 percent of excess over $100,000, 
-| $40,580, plus 44 percent of excess over $150,000, 
$71,880, plus 47 percent of excess over $200,000. 


I After dedluctions and exemptions. 


How To Treat Nikita Khrushchev 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, September 1, 1959 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, the 
problems created by the recent invita- 
tion extended to Nikita Khrushchev are 
not restricted to those of us in public 
life. Indeed, the forthcoming visit by 
the Soviet Premier has given birth to a 
sticky situation for every American. 


A recent editorial by Nicholas J. Ma- 
honey, Jr., editor and publisher of the 
Newport (N.H.) Argus-Champion, com- 
ments on the quandary in which the 
general public finds itself regarding 
Khrushchev's visit. I believe this is a 
fine editorial and I ask unanimous con- 
sent that it be printed in the Appendix 
of the Rrcorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

How To TREAT Noxrra 

Too many persons have set themselves up 
as experts in advising Americans how to 
behave when Nikita Khrushehev arrives 
next month for his much heralded visit. We 
are exhoysted by some, including Vice Presi- 
dent Nixon to be courteous, Others sug- 


gest we refrain from lining the streets along 
which his motorcade will travel. We are 
told to picket him, to ignore him, to give 
him the bronx cheer, to be hospitable, to 
greet him enthusiastically, to regard him 
with stony faced indignation. 

We are reminded that he holds high office 
in a country that once was our wartime 
ally, that he is a murderer, a liar, a ruthless 
dictator. 

We are in fact being told to mind our 
manners by a variety of self-appointed ex- 
perts. 

All the free counseling we are receiving, 
however, probably will have little or no 
effect on our conduct. 

When Nikita arrives, Americans are apt 
to act pretty much as their consciences 
dictate. 

There will be those who turn their backs 
on him with undisguised disgust. There 
will be fawners who wine and dine him, 
toast his health and the spirit of commu- 
nism. There will be hecklers and toadies and 
pickets pro and anti. Emotions will run the 
gamut from sheer hatred to near adoration 
and there undoubtedly will be a monu- 
mental display of hypocrisy. 

The behavior of Americans during the 
Khrushchev visit will be most enlightening. 

But, to many, one of the prime pleasures 
of life would be to have a couple of over- 
ripe tomatoes and a clear shot at Nikita’s 
mush, 

That conduct is easier to understand than 
that of those who toast his health and shake 
his hand, dine with him, and show him top 
secret military installations, information 
about which is denied even to loyal 
Americans, 


Fight Against Import Tide 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEVELAND M. BAILEY 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 1, 1959 


Mr, BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp, I desire to call 
the attention of my colleagues to the 
fact that the fight against the tide of 
foreign imports that is threatening our 
basic economy is still on. 

In this connection, I would like to 
offer for inclusion in the Recorp, an 
article by Mr. John Herling which ap- 
peared in the Washington Daily News on 
August 4. Mr. Herling presents the 
problem in a masterful way, and I am 
sure Members of the House will appreci- 
ate the need for taking early action to 
correct this situation so ably pointed out 
by Mr. Herling. 

The article follows: 

FIGHT AGAINST IMPORT TIDE 
(By John Herling) 

A cloud no bigger than a coat and a pair 
of pants now threatens the prosperity of the 
men's clothing industry. The source of the 
danger comes up like thunder from Japan 
and Hong Kong. The Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers Union, the chief U.S. labor organ- 
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ization of the men's apparel industry, and 
employers have decided to make com- 
cause to ward off the danger of imports. 
After the war, the Marshall plan and 
similar systems of aid restored the industrial 
economies of many countries. Today these 
countries have not only become self-sustain- 
ing, they are now competing with our in- 
dustries in the American and Canadian mar- 
kets. For example, auto imports, once a 
trickle, pour in from Europe so that Detroit 
that this is no longer kiddie-car com- 
Petition. Steel companies find that steel 
ports are mounting and the current strike 
Will stimulate the flow of steel from abroad. 
More than one hint has been released that 
it might be well for management and unions 
to close ranks against an immediate chal- 
lenge to business and jobs. Even the textile 
industry, long split by bitter labor-manage- 
ment Struggles, has synchronized, if not in- 
erated, its efforts against the rising import 
All this is very distressing to many Goy- 
ernment, industry, and union leaders be- 
Cause organized labor for a long time es- 
Poused the long-range position that what's 
+ for the world’s economy is good for the 
nited States. Among the most articulate 
advocates of this principle has been the 
Famated Clothing Workers. Now its 
President, Jacob Potofsky and its executive 
board charges that the United States and 
Canad tan clothing industry is being “threat- 
ed by unfair competition from sweated 
r abroad. 


e is the roster of amalgamated griev- 


The volume of apparel imports, particu- 
from Japan and Hong Kong has in- 
mn €normously. From 1954 to 1958 shirt 
tor example, have expanded over 800 
one The U.S, knit-glove industry is well 
way to destruction. Imports of pa- 
oi Tobes, underwear, pants, raincoats, 
+ Sporting a) el and equipment 

are rapidly increasing “atte 
ored clothing is arriving from abroad 
orase larger quantities. Hong Kong's mail- 
usiness is tailored clothing with cus- 
en in the United States and Canada ex- 
“ For the first time in Japan's history 
is ane ae Boge gat clothing industry 
e to th nited 

aud = xport the U. 

"We now find that the hard-won labor 
thetr of our members, and ultimately 
ataron are threatened by the evils of 
mi on wages and sweatshop conditions 
ante 95 from abroad, The competitive ad- 
tandes of imported apparel is rooted in sub- 

d wages, the equivalent of 10 cents an 
inn and degrading working conditions. It 
ean 1 on long hours of work—60 hours a 

or women and children—homework, 

Yours u explotation of the labor of the 
ane the aged, and infirm, No apparel 
2 in the United States or Canada 
and Ope to meet this kind of competition, 
trace one should be expected to meet it 
wo Hong Kong, or anywhere else.” 
ere does this leave the international 


úni 5 of this—and perhaps other 


ated improved 
sens of the world. It has been a stanch 


ever since 

But e 
ue t-the- 
de trade without injurying the do- 
iibenn industries of any nation, It was never 


an important American industry by unfair 
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Additional Commendation for Captive 
Nations Week 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, September 1, 1959 


Mr. KEATING. Mr, President, it may 
well be that the passage of the Captive 
Nations Week resolution will turn out 
to be one of the most important actions 
of this session of Congress. The yelps 
of anguish emanating from the Kremlin 
as a result of the proclamation of this 
week, and the tremendous repercussions 
it has had among friends of those be- 
hind the Iron Curtain, testify eloquently 
to the effectiveness of the resolution. 

This reaffirmation of America’s tra- 
ditional bonds with the peoples now en- 
slaved by the Communists and our re- 
newed pledge to work for their freedom 
and right to self-determination mark an 
important milestone in the free world’s 
efforts to promote justice and fairplay 
throughout the world: 

Iam proud of my cosponsorship of the 
Captive Nations Week resolution and 
proud of my part in speeding it through 
Congress. I am convinced we cannot 
pound too hard or too often on the per- 
fidy of the Communists in subjugating 
the noble peoples behind the Iron Cur- 
tain and denying them the right to 
choose their own form of government. 
We cannot too often call the attention 
of the world to the systematic opposition 
to religion of the Soviets and their athe- 
istic way of doing things. 

It is my hope that Captive Nations 
Week will serve to spur men of good will 
everywhere to redouble their efforts to 
work and pray for the day when the cap- 
tive peoples, including the various groups 
within the Soviet Union, will once more 
take their rightful place among the free. 
Until that day, none of us should rest. 

I recently received an interesting let- 
ter and resolution adopted by the Paris 
Bloc of the League for the Liberation of 
the Peoples of the U.S.S.R., commenting 
on Captive Nations Week. The league 
feels that the week was an “event of his- 
torical importance” and applauds it 
heartily. They emphasize particularly 
its importance to the enslaved nations of 
the U.S.S.R. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have the letter and resolution 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and resolution were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

LEAGUE FOR THE LIDERATION OF THE PEO- 

PLES OF THE U.S.S.R, (THE Parts BLOC), 

Paris, August 9, 1959. 

Dear Ma. KEATING: The League for the 
Liberation of the Peoples of the U.S.S.R., 
which comprise representatives of the peo- 
ples enslaved by Soviet Russia, has the honor 
of sending you a copy of the declaration 
adopted at the league's annual conference 
heid in Munich on July 29-30, 1959. From 


` vent this catastrophe. 
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the text of this declaration, you will see that 
the league warmly welcomed the decision of 
the U.S. Congress to request the President to 
proclaim a Captive Nations Week and the 
action of the President in doing so on July 17, 
1959. The league regards the proclamation 
of Captive Nations Week as an event of his- 
torical importance, for by this act the repre- 
sentatives of the great transatlantic democ- 
racy have not only expressed once more their 
traditional sympathy with the nations op- 
pressed by Soviet imperialism, but also drawn 
attention to one of the most critical ele- 
ments in the policy. of the Kremlin—the op- 
pression by Moscow of the non-Russian peo- 
ples of the Soviet empire, who constitute 
more than half its total population. 

On behalf of the League for the Liberation 
of the Peoples of the U.S.S.R: we should like 
to take this opportunity of expressing our 
gratitude for your initiative in championing 
the cause of our peoples. 

Very truly yours, 
MIKOLA ABRAMTCHIK, 
Chairman, 
SAHAR Ter-TOVMASSIAN, 
Secretary. 
DECLARATION OF THE LEAGUE FOR THE LIBER- 
ATION OF THE PEOPLES OF THE U.S.S.R. 
(Paris BLOC) y 


In the course of the last 40 years, an 
enormous colonial state has come into ex- 
istence in the East. This is the USSR. 
which threatens the whole of Western civil- 
ization and aims at reducing the entire 
world to submission. The duel now pro- 
ceeding between the Communist dictator- 
ship in Moscow and the free world on the 
Berlin issue is one of the episodes on the 
path leading to the sovietization of the 
world. Yesterday, it was the Near East; 
before that, it was the Far East. In both 
cases, Moscow succeeded in seizing positions 
suitable for her further advance. Whether 
she will succeed this time or not, one thing 
is certain: Moscow cannot stop, but will con- 
tinue to adyance resolutely. At the present 
time, the curve representing the entire for- 
eign policy and strategy of the Soviet Gov- 
ernment continues to rise. This rise must 
be halted: only the inflexible will and firm 
determination of the West to resist by all 
the means in its power the extension and 
consolidation of the Soviet empire can pre- 
As every day passes, 
it becomes clearer that the free world is 
faced with a dilemma: either to be forcibly 
drawn into the orbit of the Soviet empire, 
which would mean the end and the ruin of 
Western civilization or, by displaying a reso- 
lute will and a determination to put up a 
heroic resistance, to save the civilized world 
from the mortal danger which hangs over it. 
Living moral points for the application of 
this crusading will of the West may be 
found in the captive peoples of the U.S.S.R. 
The West has hesitated and still is hesitat- 
ing openly to acknowledge and proclaim the 
right of these peoples to dispose of their own 
fate, to assert their sovereignty and to re- 
cover the freedom and independence which 
were wrested from them by force. 

On the historical and legal plane, the sit- 
uation of our peoples is as follows. The 
Tsarist Empire, like all empires in the past, 
was created by means of conquest, The na- 
tions doomed to form part of this empire, 
the peoples that were mentioned in the now 
celebrated proclamation of President Eisen- 
hower of July 17, 1959, were conquered by 
a force from outside, Le., Tsarist Russia, 
Having seceded from the empire after the 
revolution of 1917, these peoples formed 
their own democratic states. From the 
point of view of international law, the in- 
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ternational identity of these peoples was re- 
vived. Their states were recognized de facto 
and de jure by other states already in ex- 
istence. In some cases, recognition also 
came from Soviet Russia; Soon afterward, 
these countries under the pressure of Soviet 
Russia's superior forces, were individually 
reconquered after a prolonged and desperate 
resistance. The disintegrated’ empire was 
restored by fire and the sword. 

Thus, from the point of view of interna- 
tional law, the general situation now reign- 
ing in the East is as follows. The so-called 
national union and autonomous republics, 
which were formely independent states and 
which now form part of the Soviet Union, 
are occupied by a forcing power—the Soviet 
Russia. The problem of these peoples is 
thus an international one, since these states 
were once given diplomatic recognition, 
We are therefore faced with the question of 
removing the occupying forces and securing 
liberation from foreign domination, Even 
now, these states, in accordance with articles 
13-18 of the Soviet Constitution, are re- 
garded, formally speaking, as sovereign. The 
democratic principles regulating life in the 
civilized world demand the unqualified rec- 
ognition of the right of these peoples to 
sovereignty, the right to restore their in- 
dependence and freedom. 

If the free world continues to ignore the 
facts of history and the standards of inter- 
national law, thus sacrificing the very foun- 
dation of its civilization to the unreal and 
essentially false idea of peaceful coexist- 
ence, which presupposes the permanent and 
separate existence of two worlds—if the free 
world harbors the illusion, harmful for the 
future of all mankind,that by sacrificing over 
200 million captive persons to the Moloch 
of Communist tyranny it will secure the 
freedom and welfare of the rest of mankind, 
then it will condemn itself irrevocably to de- 
struction. 

We repeat now, and are prepared to repeat 
again, that the idea conceived in Moscow 
of a high-level conference and Khrushehev's 
determined attempts, especially recently, 
to go to Washington, to set foot on 
soil which has never been trodden by an 
oppressor of the freedom of nations, to trans- 
form his meeting with the President of the 
United States into a conference of the Big 
Two, can cause worldwide embarrassment, 
and among our peoples in the Soviet empire 
will provoke silent protest and deep disillu- 
sionment. 

President Eisenhower's declaration, men- 
tioned above, is an event of great import- 
ance. We express the profund hope that it 
‘will prove a turning point iri the entire policy 
of the democratic West, and that the latter 
will realize that Moscow's imperialist policy 
of expansion must be opposed by a policy 
based on the principle of lberating the 
peoples at present under the yoke of Com- 
munist tyranny. 

The violent reaction which this declara- 
tion provoked from Khrushchev, who de- 
nounced it as interference in the internal 
affairs of the Soviet Union, shows what a 
powerful weapon this sacred ides, the idea 
of our time, can be, Through it, we can 
finally unmask the jallers of the world's 
last colonial empire, who hypocritically 
present themselves as liberators of the en- 
slaved and colonia! peoples. 

At this, its annual conference, held in 
Munich on July 29-30, 1959, the League 
for the Liberation of the Peoples of the 
USSR. which champions the cause of more 
than. half the population of the Soviet 
Union, warmly welcomes the proclamation 
of the President of the United States, and 
addresses the following appeal to all free- 
men: at a time when so much is being said 
about colonialism, may the free world not 
forget that the peoples on the other side 
of tho Iron Curtain are groaning beneath 
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the yoke of a most wily and cruel colonial- 
ism, which is persistently knocking at the 
door of Europe and the West. Having re- 
jected the harmful idea of the evolution of 
dictatorship, may humanity remember that 
its own freedom and welfare may in the 
final analysis be guaranteed only by the 
liberation of these peoples. World freedom 
is one and indivisible. May the free world 
bear in mind the torménts and sufferings 
of our peoples. 

The cult of the elder brother, created by 
Stalin, is now increasing under Khrushchev. 
The economic exploitation of the oppressed 
peoples is being intensified. Vis-a-vis the 
younger brothers, Russification is gaining 
momentum. The systematic transfer of 
population within the U.S.S.R, continues, 
and threatens some of the smaller peoples 
with complete extinction and absorption in 
the Soviet nation. In these circumstances, 
the growing tension in international rela- 
tions and the deliberate fanning of national 
dissension by the Kremlin are a heavy bur- 
den for the liberation movement. Addressing 
our peoples, the League for the Liberation 
of the Peoples of the U.S.S.R. expresses its 
profound conviction that President Eisen- 
hower's proclamation establishing Captive 
Nations Week by confirming the right of 
these peoples to freedom and independence, 
will be received by our compatriots at home 
as an expression of support for their burn- 
ing hope and faith in a free future and 
as a call for calm and unshakeable confi- 
dence in the final triumph of national 
Justice. 

We hope that this struggle will also prove 
a struggle for the liberation of the Russian 
people. The Russian people are also exposed 


to the political and social oppression of Bol- 


shevik tyranny. They, too, are experiencing 
the burden of the Soviet regime, and paying 
with the loss of their freedom and with their 
toll for the senseless imperialist policy of a 
clique in the Kremlin. We therefore express 
the hope that at the decisive moment, the 
Russian nation, following the noble example 
of its most worthy sons, will choose the only 
path that is compatible with its national 
dignity and join with the captive peoples of 
the US.S.R. in a united struggle for libera- 
tion, in-creating a world front for liberty. 

Our peoples have already won an honor- 
able place in this struggle, having repeatedly 
declared their inflexible will for freedom, 
democracy and independence. 4 

The moral support and sympathy of the 
entire free world for the captive nations of 
the USSR., an eloquent manifestation of 
which is the noble voice of the President of 
the great Transatlantic democracy—this 
charter of hope for the whole world—may 
in the end become a guarantee that the 
sacred national aspiration of our peoples will 
be realized. 


Manion: Constitutionality of Foreign Aid 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. SAMUEL L. DEVINE 


OF OHTO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 1, 1959 


Mr. DEVINE. Mr. Speaker, on Thurs- 
day, August. 20, 1959, Clarence Manion 
appeared before the Senate Committee 
on Appropriations, and made a state- 
ment concerning his views on the con- 
stitutional aspects of the foreign aid 
program. I am inserting Dean Manion’s 
statement in the Recorp so my col- 
leagues may have an opportunity to 
study his views: 
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My name is Clarence Manion. I am a 
practicing lawyer with offices in South 
Bend, Ind. For more than 25 years I was 
professor of constiutional law at the Uni- 
versity of Notre Dame, and from 1941 to 1952, 
I was dean of the College of Law at Notre 
Dame. Presently, IL am a member of, and 
counsel for the Citizens Foreign Aid Com- 
mittee. I am grateful for this opportunity 
to appear before you in opposition to the 
pending appropriation for foreign aid. 

This committee, like other committees of 
the Congress, has heard a great volume of 
criticism concerning the wastefulness, mal- 
administration and basic misdirection of 
the foreign aid program. I have followed 
this criticism in the previous, as well as the 
current reports and records of the Congress, 
and I would subscribe to much, if not to all 
of it. 

However, to avoid redundancy and to con- 
serve the valuable time of this honorable 
body, I shall attempt to restrict my remarks 
to three aspects of the foreign ald program, 
which have been largely ignored by previous 
witnesses, and concerning which, by train- 
ing, experience and recent observation, I may 
claim some special competence to testify. As 
concisely and as briefly as the gravity of 
the allegations will permit, I will try to sup- 
port the three following conclusions concern- 
ing our foreign aid program: 

1, Foreign aid, as it is presently con- 
stituted and executed, is not authorized by 
the Constitution of the United States. 

2. The foreign aid program is being main- 
tained by the Congress in dedance of the 
wishes of the great majority of the people of 
the United States. 

3. The Government of the United States 
does not have sufficient tax income to sup- 
port the foreign ald program, consequently 
our Government has been, and is now, forced 
to borrow the money that It gives away to 
foreign governments. 

I will proceed to support these three prop- 
ositions in the order in which they have 
been stated. 3 
SECTION I. FOREIGN AID IS UNCONSTITUTIONAL 


It is basic and elementary law that the 
Government of the United States has no in- 
herent power to do anything. The existence, 
and authority of the Federal Government 
are derived from the Constitution of the 
United States. 7 

The Constitution {s the creature of the 
people of each of the several States of the 
Union. In turn, the Congress, the Federal 
executive and the Federal courts are the 
creatures of the Constitution, There is no 
valid power in any branch, division, or offi- 
cer of the Federal Government that does not 
rest in some provision of the Constitution 
of the United States. As Chief Justice Mar- 
shall remarked at the dawn of our consti- 
tutional history: “We must never forget it 
is a Constitution we are expounding” 
(4 Wheat. 316, 407. 1819). 

By its own terms, the Constitution of 
the United States is the supreme law of 
the land. All US. Senators and Represent- 
atives have taken a solemn oath to sup- 
port the Constitution as such. The Presi- 
dent's single sworn duty is to preserve. 
project and defend the Constitution.” (US. 
Constitution art, I, sec. 1.) 

The Constitution begins with the declara- 
tion that “all legislative powers herein grant- 
ed, shall be vested in a Congress of the United 
States.” (U.S. Constitution, art, I, sec. 1.) 
Thus Congress, has no powers other than 
those enumerated in the Constitution. 

This raises the basic question: Where in 
the Constitution does Congress find its 
power to appropriate the American tax- 
payers’ money for the aid of foreign gov” 
ernments? On the floor of the U.S. Sonate 
last July 2, one of your distinguished col- 
leagues, the Honorable Sam Ervin Jr., wh? 
for many years was an associate justice of 
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the North Carolina Su 

preme Court, ad- 
dressed himself to that very question. 

on Senator Ervin: "I believe that under 
S Constitution of the United States we 
it re no right to take tax money and spend 
vied or any purpose except that which is 
ct culated to promote the general welfare 
the United States. I do not think we 
1 empowered to take tax money and give 
Aey neutrals, merely to advance their eco- 
8 Welfare. I do not believe we should 
* tax money to pay neutrals to remain 
M tral, because that does not advance the 
elfare of the United States as a govern- 
ment. If the United States were an eleemos- 
deed | institution, operating charities in- 
d of operating a government which de- 
oe upon tax sources for its finances, then 
e say it would be all right for the 
ie States to act as a universal Santa 
si use, * è Our Government is not an 
tut institution and the Consti- 
On does not authorize it to act as such.” 
far can the Congress go in confiscat- 
en the income of the American people and 
pee thelr remaining capital assets 
Gabe ever-increasing, high interest-bearing 
the in the name of the general welfare of 
5 United States? Where is the constitu- 
onal authorization for debt reduction for 
ae mente of Austria. Greece, Den- 
v *. France, Netherlands, Norway and the 
Kingdom of Great Britain at the 
expense of the American taxpayer? (See 
munen of Secretary Dillon, hearings on 
Security appropriation for 1960, sub- 
committee of the House of Representatives 
Commi ttee on Appropriatlons, pp. 352, 353.) 
Chief Justice Marshall said, “We must 
cine it is a Constitution we are 
Congress has no plenary 
8 to tax and spend at its political 
easure coe 33 says that the 
ave the power to lay and 
e taxes, duties, imposts, and excises 
mon the debts, and provide for the com- 
United ense and general welfare of the 
debts Pay (art, I, sec, 8). It is the 
paid wi the United States that are to be 
Rot hen the American taxpayers’ money, 
10 for 8 of foreign governments. It 
we e common defense and the general 
sane of the United States, that the Con- 
Perr tang Power to tax and spend is to be 
ech OMA by the Congress. Thomas Jeffer- 
lay that “They [Congress] are not to 
pe Albee 5 ad libitum for any purpose they 
* ut only to pay the debts or to pro- 
lr “Wri the welfare of the Union" (vol. 
40 U tings of Thomas Jefferson,” pp. 147- 

What 1) edition, 1904). 
t is the general welfare of the Union, 
136 3 trom some special welfare 
for 0 e particular part of the country, or 
5 y population, has been de- 
utional lawyers ever since 
ten Constitution was adopted, That ques- 
court as not yet been determined by any 
States wos Supreme Court of the United 
indivia as held that neither a State nor an 
in the ual taxpayer is entitled to a remedy 
Dropel courts against an unconstitutional ap- 
= ation of the Federal funds by the 
se Meine (Massachusetts and Frothingham 
of the 2 262 U.S. 447, 1923.) ‘The purpose 
challengensreshlonai appropriation that was 
of int ged in these cases was the reduction 
not the ¢ Ripe a the United States 

on g v 
Netherlands oe NUE ernment debts for 
Infant 8 bypassed the contention that 
eal 8 ortality was unrelated to the gen- 
12 fare of the Union by declining to 
2 td edletion of the case. The decision 
invoke y Cases left the taxnaycrs powerless to 
clase the protection of the general welfare 
ee in the courts of the country, but the 
still th ng language of the Constitution is 
Man ere nevertheless, and every Congress- 
and Senator takes a solemn onth to 
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respect it. The obligation of that oath is all 
the more serious in view of the fact that 
there is now no legal appeal from the decl- 
sion- of the Congress on the question of ex- 
penditures for special rather than general 
welfare, or from congressional determina- 
tion to spend the taxpayers’ money for world 
welfare rather than the prescribed welfare of 
the United States itself. 

At his press conference on Wednesday, 
July 29, the President challenged the so- 
called informational force-out provision of 
the pending foreign aid appropriation bill 
as an unconstitutional Invasion of his execu- 
tive powers by the Congress. I am glad that 
the question of constitutionality has at last 
been raised by the President concerning the 
expensive matter of foreign ald. I would like 
to point out, however, that the Constitution 
was not created for the purpose, merely, of 
protecting the authority of one branch-of the 
Government against invasion by other 
branches. 

The Constitution was designed to prevent 
every branch and all branches of the Gov- 
ernment from invading and violating the 
God-given liberty and hard earned property 
of the people of the United States. Whether 
Congress has impinged upon the authority of 
the Executive is a matter of secondary im- 
portance, constitutionally speaking, in a bill 
that misappropriates the property of Amer- 
ican citizens for foreign aid, and in some in- 
stances, for palpably un-American purposes 
and projects. Once more, I urge you to re- 
member that it is a Constitution we are ex- 
pounding. 

SECTION It. FOREIGN AID IS OPPOSED BY A GREAT 
MAJORITY OF THE PEOPLE OF THE UNITED 
STATES 
The fact that foreign aid is unpopular 

has been admitted time and again by the 

distinguished chairman of the Senate For- 
eign Relations Committee, Senator FUL- 

BRIGHT, who apparently believes that the 

wishes of the American people should be ig- 

nored when they clash with the professional 
opinions of State Department experts. On 
the floor of the Senate last July 8, Senator 

FULERICHT said: Mr. President, I do not 

wish to be misunderstood. The members 

of the Appropriations Committee are hon- 

orable men and fine citizens. The point I 

have in mind, which dominates this situa- 

tion, is that given the kind of country we 
have, with 435 constituencies, many of 
which are remote from world affairs, it is 
natural—even inevitable—that the repre- 
sentatives of these constituencies should give 
priority to the immediate local interests of 
those who have shown their appreciation 
of their services by voting for them. This 
is especially true of those who find political 
life agreeable and wish to remain in it.” At 


that point in the debate, the Senator was- 


contending for single-shot long-range for- 
eign aid spending. He was afraid of expos- 
ing this global grand-design periodically to 
such people as the voters of the Fifth Dis- 
trict of Nebraska or the Third District of 
North Dakota.” (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
July 8, Senate, p. 11811.) On another oc- 
casion, Senator FULBRIGHT said: “I realize 
that the foreign aid program is an unpopu- 
lar program; it does not have local ap- 
peal * * * many persons have misunder- 
stood it. They consider that it is not in the 
interest of the United States.. * I rec- 
ognize it is unpopular; it does not represent 
votes in Arkansas or anywhere else.” (Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp, Senate, July 1, p. 11338.) 
And finally said Senator Furnier: “Of all 
the biils which come before the Congress, 
this one is the most difficult to explain in 
such a way that the results may be under- 
stood by the people whose taxes support it.” 
For this taxpayer’s money, the Senator can 
say that again. The July 6 Chicago Tribune 
reported it this way (editorial): “During 
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the Senate debate, Senator FULBRIGHT was 
driven to confess that the taxpayers are sick 
and tired of the whole foreign aid racket. 
He admitted that the giveaway is unpopular 
but took the position that the Senate knows 
best. Members of the Foreign Relations 
Committee over which he presides, said FUL- 
BRIGHT, were discounting or ignoring the risk 
of offending that formidable body of opinion 
which opposes spending, particularly abroad. 

There is not the slightest doubt in my 
mind about the fact that the formidable 
body of opinion which opposes foreign aid 
spending is the overwhelming majority opin- 
ion of the people of the United States. For 
the past 5 years, I have conducted a weekly 
radio forum over a nationwide network that 
reaches into every corner of the country. 
As a result of these broadcasts, I have re- 
ceived tens of thousands of letters from 
listeners dealing with all important matters 
that come before the Congress of the United 
States. Many of these correspondents dis- 
agree sharply with the views expressed by 
some of our speakers. I have discovered 
that there are two large, articulate sides to 
practically every important public question— 
except foreign aid. Out of all the thousands 
of letters that I have received, less than a 
dozen speak favorably of foreign aid and 
two or three of these were written by of- 
cials of the State Department. This 5- 
year experience has convinced me that If 
either of the political parties took a forth- 
right antiforeign aid stand in the 1960 elec- 
tion and nominated a candidate who would 
stress that point of view, that party and that 
candidate would sweep the country. I am 
likewise convinced that the devotees of for- 
eign aid know this as well as I do and that 
is precisely why they will never give the 
American people an opportunity to express 
themselves on this issue at the ballot box. 
Since Senator FuULLERIGHT has sensed this 
widespread unpopularity of foreign aid and 
dared to admit it on the floor of the Senate, 
I am at a loss to explain the continuing 
support given to this measure by scores of 
Senators and Congressmen who obviously do 
not share the bright-eyed internationalist 
idealism that propels Senator FULBRIGHT in 
this and other matters. 


SECTION m. WE CANNOT AFFORD FOREIGN AID 


Every dollar of the pending foreign aid 
appropriation will have to be borrowed at 
the highest rates of interest ever paid by the 
U.S. Government. The House of Represent- 
atives deliberately rejected a proposal to 
amend the bill by making it legal to use 
borrowed money for foreign aid. The real- 
istic Congressmen apparently decided that 
borrowed money is all we now have left to 
spend for foreign ald. This bill is a pro- 
posal to borrow money in order to give 
it away for an unconstitutional purpose that 
is opposed by a great majority of the people 
of the United States. This time-honored 
travesty is about to be repeated in the midst 
of a nationwide antispending, antiinflation 
campaign that has literally flooded Congress 
with protests against Federal extravagance. 
Responding to this campaign, Congress has 
cut domestic appropriations and the Presi- 
dent has vetoed some of them because they 
were not cut deeply enough, Our national 
highway program is stymied for lack of 
money. If the Government is too poor to 
build highways in the United States without 
levying additional taxes, then why is the 
Congress about to authorize the construc- 
tion of highways in the four corners of the 
earth for other people? 

Last June 21, the distinguished chairman 
of the Senate Finance Committee, the Hon- 
orable Harry F. Brun, told the “Manion 
Forum” nationwide radio audience that in 
the past 18 months “our fiscal situation has 
deteriorated faster than in any comparable 
peacetime period. The Federal Government 
is now paying its bills by increasing debt 
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and inflation.” For the of the 
Soviet Russians, Senator Brun said: “The 
fiscal and economic suicide of this country 
is far more desirable than a military attack 
upon us. This, the fiscal and economic 
suicide of the United States is consequently 
the prime objective of our Communist 
enemies.” (“Manion Forum“ broadcast No. 
247.) 

May I ask this distinguished committee 
how our Federal Government—that can- 
not afford to wipe out so-called temporary 
excise taxes on telephone bills, passenger 
transportation, and other essentials—taxes 
that were put on years ago to pay for the 
Korean war—how can a Government as poor 
as that afford to subsidize foreign industries 
to compete in the American market for 
American products and American jobs? 
Why must you raise our Federal debt limit 
to the highest point in history—a debt on 
which the American taxpayer now pays the 
highest interest in history, when we can 
afford to give foreign governments millions 
of. American dollars to reduce thelr govern- 
ment indebtedness? Financial service pub- 
lications now declare that big bond buyers 
are no longer interested in US. Government 
securities that are more than 1 year away 
from maturity? Does this mean that we are 
just 1 year away from the repudiation of 
our Federal debt by inflation or otherwise? 
If these portents are reliable, then it might 
be advisable to turn our foreign aid pipeline 
around and use the unexpended billions for 
the reduction of our own debt and for the 
stiffening of our own rapidly softening 


currency. 

I wish to thank you again for this oppor- 
tunity to express these opinions on behalf 
of our Citizens Foreign Aid Committee. 


Nineteen Hundred and Fifty-nine and 
Nineteen Hundred and Thirty-nine: The 
Contrast and the Hope 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH S. CLARK 


~ OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, September 1, 1959 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an article 
entitled “1959 and 1939: The Contrast 
and the Hope,” which is an excellent 
review of the national situation. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp 
as follows: J 
[From The New York Times Magazine, Aug. 

30, 1959] 

NINETEEN HUNDRED AND FIFTY-NINE AND NINE- 
TEEN HUNDRED AND THIRTY-NINE: THE Con- 
TRAST AND THE HOPE 

(By Barbara Ward) 

Twenty years haye passed since Hitler 
sent his troops across the frontiers of Poland 
and plunged the world into war. And his 
aggression, in turn, came 20 years after the 

treaties which had put an end to the 
first worldwide struggle. 

Today, however hopefully men may pray 
for a constructive outcome to the Eisen- 
hower-Khrushchey exchanges, the very eager- 
ness with which the talks are awaited 
betrays an underlying fear of renewed con- 
flict, an anguished question whether by 
some fundamental failure of political wis- 
dom or rational grasp, mankind has involved 
itself in a fatal coll of violence, each conflict 
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leaving unremedied the conditions which 
created it and thus leading with blind fatal- 
ity to the next. 

In short, are we, 20 years after Hitler's 
war, already advancing inevitably to a new 
holocaust—with more terrible weapons and 
against a more formidable enemy? Or is 
there any sign that there has been some 
break in the baleful chain of causality bind- 
ing the end of one conflict to the beginning 
of the next? 

One thing seems clear. In 1934—20 years 
after the outbreak of World War I—the 
drift to war was already irreversible and for 
the simple reason that every factor that had 
led to war in 1914 was present in an exag- 
gerated degree. Nothing had been basically 
cured or changed by the appalling carnage 
of 1914 to 1918. Virtually the same condi- 
tions existed, only they were worse. 

In shorthand, one can say that among all 
the interrelated causes of the First World 
War four were decisive. First was the neu- 
rotic nationalism of the Germans, last of 
Europe's “tribes” to achieve nation-state- 
hood. ‘This nationalism was exaggerated by 
relatively late industrialization and by Ger- 
many’s entry after 1870 into a general strug- 
gle for markets accentuated by the ups and 
downs of the business cycle. The struggle 
spread to the outside world with Germany's 
determination to selze colonies and jostle 
the older imperial powers. Finally, when all 
these overlapping causes of friction had ex- 
ploded into one international incident after 
another, the Germans were not checked In 
the decisive summer months of 1914 by the 
knowledge that a worldwide coalition would 
oppose them. Britain's entry into the war 
was uncertain to the last. America was as 
distant as the moon and as neutral. 

By 1934 these four root causes of the 1914 
struggle had all reappeared. The national- 
ism of the Nazis—a hateful, racist, lunatic 
nightmare of blood and soil—made Ger- 
many’s national ferment of 1914 look sane 
by comparison. 

The background of economic uncertainty 
was far greater than it had been in 1914. 
Hitler himself was in some measure a prod- 
uct of the devastating depression of 1929, 
when 11 unemployed had helped to swell 
the ranks of unreason in Germany. In 
Europe, generally, each nation was seek- 
Ing to protect its small, separate, national 
economy behind higher barriers of tariffs 
and quotas and each contributed to the con- 
traction of the rest. Once again, Germany’s 
probing for markets In Central and Eastern 
Europe was accompanied by complaints that 
German business was stifled and that the 
people must have lebensraum—including 
“the open lands and granaries of the 
Ukraine.” 

The same pressure was transferred to the 
imperial scene outside Europe. In 1934 the 
Germans were beginning to claim the return 
of their colonies. In that year, too, the Ital- 
ians precipitated the dispute with Ethiopia 
which led a year later to full-scale colonial 
war. In the East Japan, under the impact 
of the depression, had abandoned liberal 
policies and completed the conquest of 
Manchuria. The rivalry between the so- 
called haves and have-nots grew yearly in 
intensity and the three have-nots—Ger- 
many, Italy, and Japan—precipitated the 
series of incidents in East and West which 
finally made war only a matter of time. 

Even so, their adversaries could not com- 
bine. The first formal attempt at collective 
security in the League of Nations collapsed 
once Japan and Italy had successfully flouted 
it. Britain practiced appeasement to the 
very brink of the struggle. America was as 
remote as ever. Russia finally precipitated 
the fight by joining the aggressors. 

It may be that no coalition, however strong, 
could have checked the lunatic Hitler. But 
the coalition did not come into being until 
the war had already ravaged a continent and 
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enslaved or massacred millions of its people. 
It is thus clear that on virtually every count 
the war of 1939 was simply the repetition in 
aggravated form of the struggle of 1914. It 
was in a sense the same war with a lull in 
between. Twenty years after 1914, the lull 
was coming to an end and the combatants 
were once again mustering their armies and 
men. Only the date of the new outbreak 
was still unsure. 

It is equally clear that, whatever dangers 
threaten the human race today, it is not still 
involved in a precise repetition of the old 
aggressions. The world of 1959 is almost 
wholly discontinuous with that of 1939. 
Twenty years after, the landscape of politics 
has changed as by a seismic convulsion. The 
risks are new, the opportunities are new, 
there is no sense of automata involved in 
some dreadful process of repetition, of sleep- 
walkers following an old road to an old doom. 

Take each of the root causes of war in 
1914 and 1939. All have lost strength, some 
have almost withered away. In Western 
Europe, the first home of the nation-state, 
nationalism is at last on the decline. Even 
the arch-enemies, France and Germany, are 
reconciled and seek to fuse their sovereignty. 

Nor are economic pressure and uncertainty 
reviving old disputes. It is still perhaps too 
soon to say whether the extremes of the 
business cycle are banished forever; the last 
American recession, though short, had un- 
comfortable repercussions, at least among 
the primary producers—the jute growers of 
India, the coffee growers of Brazil, the copper 
miners of Rhodesia. But methods of regu- 
lating the severity of the cycle are being 
learned and no nation has resorted to the 
total protectionism which so enforced na- 
tional separateness and hostility in the 1930's. 
On the contrary, the whole direction of 
Western policy since 1945 has been toward 
lower tariffs, wider markets, and freer trade. 

As for the old imperialist background to 
Europe's struggles, it has virtually disap- 
peared. Asia is free, most of Africa is mov- 
ing toward freedom. And this movement has 
been accompanied by an entirely new phe- 
nomenon in the history of mankind—the 
first tentative acceptance of international 
economic responsibility wholly unlinked to 
political control. 

In the past, colonies have often been de- 
veloped by their imperial masters. But to- 
day there are signs that the new policy of 
economic development is seen not as a by- 
product of imperialism but as a responsi- 
bility to be borne by the wealthy industrial- 
ized nations. It will be their new task to 
help the peoples who have not yet achieved 
modernization and to do so without demand- 
ing any political quid pro quo. This is, in 
a real sence, an extension of the idea of 
“the general welfare” to all mankind. 

Above all, the issue of collective security. 
of defense against possible aggression, has 
changed decisively since 1939. The United 
Nations has at least not foundered. It has 
checked a small war in the Middle East and 
acted as organizing principle in the bitter 
war defending South Korea. America, the 
most powerful Nation in the world, is no 
longer aloof. And it has joined with its 
European alies in NATO to insure that no 
thought ever tempts Mr. Khrushchev or any 
other potential aggressor into suicidal war. 

At this point, the critics may well protest 
that the analogy with 1939 misses the point. 
The trouble about 1959, they will argue, 15 
not that we are still in the aggressive cycle 
of 1914 and 1939. It is that we face some- 
thing much more formidable. Commun- 
ism is worse than nationalism, even than 
national socialism. Communist economic 
policies may well become more disruptive 
than the old business cycle. Communism is 
& more subtle and hence a far more danger- 
ous form of imperialism. Above all, as Rus- 
sia—and China—outpace the West in mis- 
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siles, atomic weapons and vast land armies, 
risk of total destruction becomes much 
greater than in 1939. How can one say that 
the old fatalities have vanished when new 
and worse ones have taken their place? = 
Pt argument, in short, is that although 
© protagonists in the drama may have 
ranged, Russia’ eclipsing Germany and 
i na taking Japan's place as aggressors and 
ustigators, the same conditions of inter- 
national rivalry, competitiveness, imperial 
Pouse and naked force exist today as they 
ot in 1914 or 1939 and it 18 only a matter 
time before they erupt once more into 
universal war, 

These risks cannot be minimized. There 
1059 obvious Ways in which communism is 
ma Fy truly formidable than Hitler's Germany 
site ever be. In Russia it is based upon a 
its established state power that has carried 
tie people through a vast. expansive revolu- 

n, not upon a power-drunk lunatic Nazi 
Party able only to plunge the nation into 

war within 7 years of seizing the ap- 
Paratus tia’ government. 
et Union commands vast space and 
mioa 70 dun to America’s and has deter- 
mobilize a larger percentage of 
ios for the instruments of ‘force. All 
qe d the world, communism has à policy 
ie appeal—based on its own rapid in- 
nation ur tlon —that can catch the imagi- 
their es Peoples struggling to modernize 
5 tates. Such an appeal was utterly 
losed to Hitler with his racial nonsense of 
8 
* „vy the vastness of its popula- 
kuia and the prestige of its traditional Asian 
. must act as an influence of 
sea lculable Power, provided it can demon- 
in comm as a quick path to growth 
munis Populated territories. The Com- 
formidat dire are thus much more truly 
to give tar than the Nazi explosion, just as, 
ut one analogy, the imperial Con- 
cratic ane of China—for all its bureau- 
nied to 93 had a lasting power de- 
the Asian eit icc Mongol conquerors of 
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KA et it can be argued that the very formid- 
tau 2 rootedness of communiam put 
Satego t And pressure in a very different 
1914 iA rom the plunging aggressions of 
Pst 1939. As the revolutions become 
ure aca ted, their leaders are in some meas- 
least — g a mood of conservatism or at 
doubt $ conservation. There can be no 
10 peas Als Or instance, that Mr. Khrushchev 
with in his determination to catch up 
after me enn Uving standards—although, 
American visit, he may find the road 
longer than he thought—and the Chinese 
— no less serious in their aim of 
—— 5 5 European production 
the Nees certainly and China possibly have 
= heave noe und the elbow room for such 
have transformation, Provided they also 
sae hone Whatever their theoretical 
vn 8 liefs about the ultimate Victory of 
the fame tem, there is no doubt about 
Velopm ediate goal and that is Internal de- 
et ent and consolidation, No wild talk 
the R Quest, no open boasts of taking over 
Priating 75 Hitler once bonsted of appro- 
to belie © Ukraine—spur the Russians on 
4 Pl in easy wealth at others’ expense. 
sustain say theme is the work, ingenuity and 
auperiorf inl heeded at home to show the 

World, 


ot communism to an admiring 

For 575 Same reason, there seems no im- 
ess likelihood of direct Communist 
955 a on in the world at large. Commu- 
5 gents. may be active, local lenders 
munist arms, 585 and trade dispatched, Com- 
cia a 

tals But 80 ns ordered to remote capi 


Kiri viet troops do not march into 
itkuk when General Kassim shows signs of 
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checking local Communist activity. There 
is no Soviet airdrop on Ghana if Dr. Nkrumah 
excludes Communists from all positions of 
trust. Most paradoxical of all, Soviet aid to 


_the Aswan Dam continues while President 


Nasser keeps his local Communists in jail. 

In other words, the Russans and the Chi- 
nese will explolt all the possible openings 
for Communist influence—but exploit them 
short of open conflict. This is tiresome, difi- 
cult, and dangerous for the West. But it is 
not fatal. 

Today there is only one tactic from which 
the world cannot recover—the tactic of direct 
aggression. The Communists tried this 
once—in Korea. The instant answer of force 
with force has discouraged them from re- 
peating the hideous experiment. In fact, 
one can argue that the most profound reason 
for believing that 1959 is not 1939—or 1914— 
is that today the democracies have avoided 
the appeasement of the 1930's which led 
Hitler on from violence to violence; and the 
Communists on their side have enough ra- 
tional grasp to see what the Nazis never saw, 
that violence leads to only one conclusion— 
in the words of Marx, to the common ruin 
of the contending parties.” 

But if these are reasons for hope, they are 
none for complacency. Every reason for be- 
eving that the fatality of 1914 and 1939 can 
be avoided depends upon vigorous and sus- 
tained Western policies—upon a united At- 
lantic front, upon expansive international 
economic policies in the free world which 
permit Soviet aid and trade to be absorbed 
without creating any dangerous absorption 
into the Communist economic web, upon an 
undeviating determination to maintain 
equality of strength and to let the Com- 
munists understand that determination. 

Yet can one maintain today that these 
conditions of safety and survival are all real- 
ized in practice or that they are even fully 
understood? We have to recognize that our 
policies are still marked by improvisation, 
impermanence, and inadequacy. We may no 
longer be involved in cutthroat national 
competition in the West. But neither are 
we engaged on a systematic attempt to work 
out what are the appropriate forms of perma- 
nent, supranational association in the atomic 
age. 
The initiative that has brought France 
and Germany closer together has so far driven 
France and Britain further apart. Western 
Europe is in danger of new economic divi- 
sions and the common purposes of a possible 
Atlantic community are hardly spelled out. 
There is little sign that the Western nations 
regard themselves as the nucleus of a last- 
ing and cooperative international order co- 
herent and purposeful enough to challenge 
the Soviet aim of a Communist world. 

Because of this central uncertainty, the 
economic policies of an expanding world so- 
ciety are neither widely understood nor even 
partially practiced. The extreme severities 
of the prewar business cycle may have been 
Overcome, but the kind of steady upward 
thrust in the mature economies—which alone 
can secure world growth under other than 
Communist auspices—has not been secured 
or even formally sought. Twice in the last 
7 years sharp falls in Western activity have 
canceled—by way of lower export incomes— 
all the benefit derived from Western aid to 
the less developed arcas, Ald itself has been 
viewed as a stopgap measure for containing 
the Communists rather than as a long-term 
strategy for insuring stability in the troubled 
post-colonial world where bounding popula- 
tions, on unmobilized resources, 
threaten economic decline. 

And the periods of stagnation, which 
Greatly increased pressure to reduce budgets 
and cut public expenditure, have helped to 
whittle away. the effectiveness of Western de- 
tense, We may not be the flabby, irresolute 
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weaklings of the 1930's. But there is no 
secret about Russia’s growing erance 


in both missiles and conventional arms and 
equally there is no genuine urgency in the 
West to redress the balance. 

In short, every policy which hopefully dis- 
tinguishes the present from the despairs of 
the past has about it some note of weak- 
ness—inadequacy of scale, uncertainty of 
purpose, a quality of impermanence and in- 
decision, a sense of reacting to others’ pres- 
sure, not of boldly seeking the initiative our- 
selves. We may have done very much better. 
But are we doing well enough? 

There should be no discouragement in this 
question for we have it in our power to give 
the proper answer. The postwar world has 
already shown—with the Marshall plan, with 
colonial independence, with foreign aid, with 
the Korean struggle, with the movement to- 
ward European unity, with the American in- 
volyement in world affairs—that the Western 
Powers have recovered a capacity to think 
and act freshly which seemed totally absent 
between the wars. 

Anyone who grew up in the thirties could 
be conscious only of doors closing, of lights 
failing, of the forces of violence and un- 
reason steadily gaining the upper hand. To- 
day there need be no such sense of fatality. 
The field of action open to the Western Pow- 
ers over most of the world is limited only 
by their vision, their resolution, and their 
generosity. No nagging economic limita- 
tions stand in their way provided they main- 
tain their growth. New nations, no longer 
hampered by political dependence, are ready 
to cooperate with them in new ways to sat- 
isfy their hopes and needs. It is a world of 
change and movement and aspiration from 
which the rigidity and the claustrophobia of 
the prewar system have been blasted away. 

For all the terrors and horrors of the last 
20 years, their outcome is not a repetition of 
disaster but a new world of opportunity. We 
may still lose it. We may shirk its risks, we 
may miss its possibilities, But this is not a 
matter of fatality or iron destiny. It is at 
last a matter of free choice, 


Good Lobbying Should Be Encouraged 
SPEECH 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 31, 1959 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, I am putting in the RECORD a 
copy of the letter that Sidney Zagri sent 
to Life magazine in answer to the charge 
that he had used improper lobbying 
techniques in presenting the Teamsters 
Union position on labor reform legisla- 
tion. 

I observed Mr. Zagri’s lobbying tech- 
niques and discussed them with many 
of my colleagues, Mr. Zagri is a con- 
stituent of mine and I was interested 
for that and other reasons. To date I 
have heard only vague charges such as 
the one in Life’s editorial and a recent 
article in Time magazine that his tech- 
niques were other than proper. These 
rumors have been unsubstantiated. 

I am quite disturbed at this constant 
attack on lobbying by all sides. The 
attack on lobbying and lobbyists is an 
improper technique in itself to pass or 


\ defeat legislation, These attacks have 
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contributed greatly to the disinclina- 
tion of the public to participate in their 
government, in politics, if you please. 
After all if we are to have representative 
government the people must participate 
in it through their representatives and 
in choosing and electing their repre- 
sentatives, Lobbying in essence is noth- 
ing more than the people participating 
in their government. It should be en- 
couraged not discouraged. 

There are improper lobbying tech- 
niques, Falsely accusing another of im- 
proper lobbying techniques is itself an 
improper technique. These improper 
techniques should be attacked but when 
they are attacked one should be careful 
to make it clear that it is the improper 
technique not lobbying itself that is the 
basis of the adverse criticism. Good lob- 
bying should be encouraged. 

Frankly, I have been shocked by both 
Time and Life magazines. Nor is it just 
Time and Life. They merely reflect an 
approach to public debate that is all too 
common today in our country. But Time 
and Life seek the image of promoters of 
the best in public morals and to a great 
degree they deserve this image. 

I want to say something else. I think 
a great deal of the criticism of the letter 
of James Carey is just as off base as some 
of the things Carey said in his letter. 
The fact that his letter said his group 
was going to try to beat those who had 
voted for the Landrum-Griffin bill I 
thought was perfectly proper. If we 
want our people active in Government 
they certainly should try to beat rep- 
resentatives they think are not good and 
elect those they think are good. My 
quarrel with Carey is that he does not 
think people can disagree with him un- 
less they are tools, bigots, or uninterested 
in the welfare of the common man. I 
answered his letter by accepting his chal- 
lenge at the polls, but appealing-to him 
to keep the public debate on the facts 
and logic of the issue and off the attacks 
on the integrity of those with whom he 
disagreed. 

Lest there be any misunderstanding I 
should mention that I basically disagree 
with Mr. Zagri on the Landrum-Griffin 
bill. I voted for it after thorough study 
and with conviction that this was in the 
best interests of the general public and 
of the unions themselves. Furthermore, 
the powerful Teamsters union headed by 
Harold Gibbons, another one of my con- 
stituents, has provided the basis of my 
opposition each time I run for election 
in a district which has powerful labor 
organization. There is little question in 
my mind that they will continue to pro- 
vide this opposition. 

Here is Mr. Zagri's letter. I think it 
is up to his accusers to prove their case. 
I will be happy to place in the RECORD 
the reply the editors of Life make to Mr. 
Zagri: 


EDITOR, LIFE MAGAZINE, 
New York City, N.Y. 

Dran Sm: The editorial in Life's issue of 
July 27, titled “Danger: Hoffa Man at Work,” 
is so grossly inaccurate and so brazenly un- 
fair to the Teamsters and to myself that I 
cannot let It pass without a protest. 

First of all, I most emphatically deny that 
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I have ever threatened any Member of Con- 
gress with political reprisals of any kind, 
no matter how they choose to vote. I have 
far too much respect for our Nation's law- 
makers to approach any of them with any- 
thing but the most complete courtesy. I 
hereby challenge any of the three Repre- 
sentatives you mention, Mr. UDALL, Mr. 
THOMPSON, or Mrs. Green to cite one ex- 
ample of unethical conduct on my 

I might add that you are completely 
wrong regarding the lady from Oregon's un- 
ladylike departure from character. She 
most certainly never used the phrase you 
quote to me and I'm sure she never would. 

Never at any time have I used the name 
of Speaker Rayzsurgn and again I challenge 
you to cite a single occasion on which I 
have. 

We of labor are well aware that the right 
kind of labor reform legislation would bene- 
fit the Nation, just as business reform legis- 
lation would also, but we are convinced that 
none of the bills now under consideration 
could possibly do anything but great harm 
to all organized labor. 

In this connection, informed labor rela- 
tions experts are well aware of the ironic 
fact that the Teamsters Union, admittedly 
the prime target of all the proposed new 
measures, would survive under even the 
toughest bill, whereas most other unions 
could not. - 

Nevertheless, we of the Temasters Union, 
as members of organized labor, undertook 
a drive to defeat pending laws which we feel 
to be punitive rather than corrective, and 
which we fear would eventually eradicate all 
the great gains made by labor since the 
Wagner Act emancipated the working man. 
In every case when we have opposed a 
measure which we considered harmful to 
labor we have suggested an alternative 
which we felt would be of actual benefit. 

Since our campaign began we have fol- 
lowed the classic patterns adhered to by 
groups seeking to enlighten and influence 
their congressional representatives: 

1. We met with Congressmen, most of 
whom were unaware of the key punitive 
sections cf the proposed bills, and explained 
to them just why we objected to these 
sections. 

2. We urged our members to contact their 
Congressmen and volce their feelings on such 
antilabor measures. 

3. We sought wherever possible to bring 
about personal metings between Congress- 
men and their constituents for discussions 
of the merits and demerits of the pending 
bills. 

Our methods resemble nothing so much as 
your own when you urge, as you have re- 
peatediy, that your readers contact their 
Congressmen and demand severe new labor 
reform laws, and they are no more sinister 
and no more dirty“ to quote from your 
editorial. 

We are using the most fundamental of 
the democratic processes: Let your Con- 
gressman know how you feel about some- 
thing he is going to vote on. If informing 
our own members of the activities and yot- 
ing records of their Congressmen is unfair 

then there is not an important seg- 
ment of American business that is not 
equally unfair, because this is standard pro- 
cedure. If, as Life magazine wrote; Speak- 
er RAYBURN himself offered to campaign per- 
sonally on behalf of any one in Congress who 
feels that his chances of reelection have 
been endangered by my activities, then we 
are certainly justified in campaigning for 
what we believe to be right. 

In closing, to attribute to me so much 
power—as our editorial does is absurd and 
unrealistic, The opposition arrayed against 
the other labor spokesmen and myself con- 
sists of an almost limitless army of lobby- 
ists, lawyers, and public relations experts, 
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backed by inexhaustible money and re- 
sources of every kind, all of them under 
direct orders from the enemies of labor to 
stop at nothing until organized labor as we 
know it today is destroyed forever. 
Yours truly, 
SIDNEY ZAGRI, 
Legislative Representative. 


Hon. Richard L. Neuberger, of Oregon, 
Reports Ovrwhelming Passage by 
House of Representatives of Federal 
Employees Health Bill and States Views 
for a Strong Advisory Council 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, September 1, 1959 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr, President, it 
is indeed a pleasure for me to report that 
the House of Representatives this after- 
noon passed S. 2162, to provide a health 
benefits program for Government em- 
ployees, by an overwhelming margin of 
381 to 4. Our bill earlier had passed the 
Senate on July 16 by a similar over- 
whelming vote of 81 to 4, 

As chairman of the Insurance and 
Health Subcommittee of the Senate Post 
Office and Civil Service Committee, I 
must confess that there are important 
differences between our Senate passed 
bill and the bill that passed the House of 
Representatives this afternoon. 

One of the important differences be- 
tween the two versions of the bill is with 
respect to the Advisory Council which 
has the duty of advising the Civil Serv- 
ice Commission regarding the adminis- 
tration of the Federal employees health 
benefits program. In this connection, it 
is worth emphasizing that Government 
employees are paying at least 50 percent 
of the cost of the program.» 

Mr. President, so that the Senate may 
be fully aware of the importance of the 
Advisory Council and the issue involved, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Rxcond, corre- 
spondence I have received from the 
American Hospital Association. 

There being no objection, the corre- 
spondence was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

AMERICAN HOSPITAL ASSOCIATION, 
Washington, D.C., August 20, 1959. 
The Honorable RICHARD L. NEUBERGER, 
Senate Post Office and Civil Service Commit- 
25 Senate Office Building, Washington, 
D.C. 

Dran SENATOR NrubeRceR: The attached 
copy of our letter to Senator JOHNSTON ex- 
presses our particular concern with respect 
to the House version of the bill providing 
health Insurance to Federal employees. 

We urge that the Senate insist upon th® 
inclusion of the Advisory Council to insure 
that the program is administered in a fully 
effective manner. 


Associate Director, 
American Hospital Association. 
{Enclosure.] 
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AMERICAN HOSPITAL ASSOCIATION, 
Washington, D.C., August 19, 1959. 
Honorable Orin D. JOHNSTON, 

Chairman, Senate Post Ofice and Civil 
Service Committee, Senate Office Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 
i DEAR SENATOR JOHNSTON: We have fol- 
Owed with great interest the development 
ol legislation to provide health insurance 
or Federal employees and their families. 
— gur testimony before the House commit- 
ee, we endorsed and urged the committee 
Adopt S. 2162 substantially as passed by 
se Senate because we felt it was a very 
esirable bill and in the best interest of the 
People for whom you were striving to pro- 
vide protection. 
Be e are greatly concerned with certain 
: pects of the bill which has now been 
bh enc out by the House committee. One 
3 these, we believe, is of such significance 
ae effectiveness of the legislation in ac- 
im ly meeting health needs that we feel 
h pelled to call {t to your attention in the 
1 that action may be taken to remedy 
© situation. 
Pe. © House version of the bill provides for 
nn Advisory Committee which does not ful- 
ee Purpose of the Advisory Council as it 
Provided for in the Senate bill. The 
Umi in the House is for a committee 
tiv ted to employees and their representa- 
es, with no participation by individuals 
mated and knowledgeable in health 
thinks in, This omission, we believe, is the 
tor aa ou because the agency responsible 
itselt e administration of the program is 
Peri not a health agency and is not ex- 
ang in the development of health pro- 
It 1 services. 
kept 3 belief that a major point to be 
wii Mind is that the legislation deals 
the 7 of Federal workers and their 
7 e proposal has serious health 
ang actions quite apart from the financial 
‘ative aspects, as important as 
course These health implications, of 
Senda’ Will be seriously affected by the man- 
Casa Which the bill is administered. Be- 
the the number of people involved and 
9 of the Federal Government, 
ts , manner in which this program 
tant aynistered is likely to have an impor- 
ices saris On the provision of health serv- 
Prepaym the development of the health 
country ent movement throughout the 
Pieria Within the Federal Government 
perle Fencles and individuals widely ex- 
ters. we and highly skilled in health mat- 
eral em © believe the best interest of Fed- 
Ployees would be served by providing 
Of due è in the legislation that the advice 
persons will be considered by the 
much n ben of the program. Further, in- 
vided ah the health services to be pro- 
and by S be rendered in civilian facilities 
be wat vilian health personnel, it would 
sultati to utilize also the advice and con- 
P 8 of knowledgeable individuals from 
a a ma AN feld, We believe the 
served by requiring In 
the legislation that an KANAY Sounelf be 
1 ed with representatives selected 
Among the agencies of the Federal 
mment operating health programs, 
Bay Bsiet Army, Navy, Air Force, Public 
tration: «ree: and the Veterans’ Adminis- 
Siclan a and further, that at least one phy- 
a active in the private practice of medi- 
ministro at least one civilian hospital ad- 
addy tor be included on the Council, In 
of Aoa these above representatives, it is, 
Tepresent, essential that there be adequate 
Selves tation of Federal employees them- 
We re the consumers of the services. 
Vision 8 recommend further that a pro- 
ings of ¢ made for at least quarterly meet~ 
catio he Advisory Council and for publi- 
n of all recommendations, 


these are, 
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It will be noted that we do not recom- 
mend that the carrier organizations be rep- 
resented on the Council, It is assumed that 
the administrators wili have day-to-day con- 
tact with the carrier representatives. Such 

however, will not be in a position 
to function in the same manner as would 
the members of an Advisory Council, 

We cannot state too strongly the need for 
the administrators of this program to be re- 
quired to meet with and to consider the ad- 
vice and recommendations of individuals ac- 
tive in the provision of health services as 
provided for in the Advisory Council out- 
lined above, 

We urge, Mr. Chairman, that the Senate 
insist upon the inclusion of an Advisory 
Council which will make an effective con- 
tribution to the administration of the pro- 
gram. 

Sincerely yours, 
KENNETH WILLIAMSON, 
Associate Director, 
American Hospital Association. 


Benson-Eisenhower Corn Program Pro- 
duces New Headaches 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. NEAL SMITH 


OF IOWA r 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 1, 1959 


Mr. SMITH of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, the 
following article appeared in the August 
issue of the Iowa Farm and Home Reg- 
ister published by the Des Moines Sunday 
Register. This article shows clearly that 
Iowa farmers do understand agricultural 
economics a lot better than the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture officials who have 
claimed that lower supports and no con- 
trols would adjust supplies in line with 
demand, and it shows what is happening 
under the Benson-Eisenhower corn pro- 
gram. You will also notice the zreat con- 
trast between the interviews in this arti- 
cle and those widely publicized interviews 
recently conducted by Sam Lubbell. 
While I am sure Mr. Lubbell's intentions 
were good, he obviously did not know 
enough about farming to conduct an in- 
telligent interview of farmers. The re- 
porter, Mr. GLENN CUNNINGHAM, knows 
how to interview farmers, and this article 
shows that Iowa farmers do know what 
kind of a program will work better. It 


contributes to an understanding of what 


Iowans are doing and saying about the 
corn situation, and it is timely in view 
of our increasingly serious farm problem: 
WHAT Iowans ARE DOING AND SAYING ABOUT 
THE Bio CORN Crop 
(By GLENN CUNNINGHAM) 

The prospect- of a bumper corn crop in 
Iowa from the largest acreage in history poses 
an acute storage problem for farmers, Bins 
and cribs on many farms are already filled 
with corn from previous years, 

Linked closely to the storage situation are 
several other serious and perplexing problems, 
among them the probable price of corn at 
harvesttime, the question of future livestock 
programs, and what to do with the corn once 
it is in storage. 

The price of corn at harvesttime is any- 
body's guess now, but with an alltime record 
crop in prospect, some of the folks in the big 
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producing areas expect to see new crop corn 
sell for as little as 65 cents a bushel. 

However, with Government controls abol- 
ished and all corn grown this year eligible 
for price support, many farmers are already 
moving to buy or build additional storage 
to avail themselves of Government price 
protection. 

With hog and beef cattle numbers at rec- 
ord levels and the prospect of lower prices 
for meat animals in the months ahead, 
farmers are in a quandary as to future feed- 
ing programs. 

Although a few of the in-and-outers are 
now getting back into hog production, most 
farmers seem to feel that this is no time to 
expand any feeding operations, 

The tendency seems to be toward a gen- 
eral policy of “holding the line”—continu- 
ing feeding programs at about the same level 
as in the past, with some shifting to cheaper, 


plainer feeder cattle to lessen the risk. 


Those who have been out of hog produc- 
ton and who are now getting back in are 
finding it advantageous from the standpoint 
of low-priced brood sows. And they're 
guessing that low hog prices won't last too 
long. 

The demand for storage facilities of all 
types—and for driers and drying equipment 
from farmers who harvest their corn early 
to prevent field losses—is at an all-time high 
for this early in the season. 

The government is encouraging farmers 
to build additional storage, the county ag- 
ricultural stabilization and conservation 
(ASC) offices making 5-year loans to help 
farmers purchase or put up the facilities 
they need. 

Walter Bradley, implement dealer at Al- 
gona, says many farmers are just now start- 
ing to take care of their corn and other grain 
on their own farms, that in the past they 
have relied too much on elevators in town. 

“Many farmers just now are realizing 
that government-financed storage of their 
grain has built tremendous elevators,” he 
says. “They've decided to capitalize on the 
situation and put up their own storage and 
get the government storage fees themselves 
on grain they reseal.“ 

A landowner in the Cylinder area bought 
14 steel storage structures from Bradley's 
firm. Each structure will store 1,700 
bushels—a total of 23,800 bushels of corn. 

Managers of ASC offices in northwestern 
Iowa say they are getting many inquiries 
about Government loans for acquiring addi- 
tional storage. There has been a big increase 
in corn acreage in this area. 

The trend seems to be to permanent-type 
storage, and a big boom in construction of 
silos on farms where they are feeding cattle. 
More and more farmers are picking corn 
early and storing high-moisture shelled corn. 

George Damman of Sanborn and his 
unmarried sons, Bob, 27, and Glenn, 25, who 
have 700 acres of corn this year, are buying 
40,000 to 50,000 bushels of new storage and 
a second drier this year. They use a picker- 
sheller, pick early and dry the corn. 

W. H. Holiday, ASC manager in Clay Coun- 

ty (Spencer) sald in late July that his 
office already had made several storage fa- 
cility loans and that he expected a lot of 
temporary stornge—such as snow fence 
cribs—to be built to help handle this year's 
crop. 
“I haven't yet seen a poor field of corn,” 
Holiday said. “A lot of the corn was shoot- 
ing tassels by July 10, which is quite early. 
The crop looks as good as in 1948 but, of 
course, it isn't in the crib yet.“ 

Art Rohwer, ASC manager in O'Brien 
County (Primghar) estimates that there is 
a 30-percent increase in corn acreage in 
O'Brien County this year and that yield 
Prospects are the best since 1948, 

“When you throw the gates open (abolish- 
ment ot corn acreage controls) and offer a 


meat,” he points out, “but to 
a farmer needs a profit. And 


years. He and a son-in-law farm 900 acres. 
Twedt, who owns additional land which is 


corn grown, regardless of the acreage planted. 

“You had less corn raised under acreage 
controls when supports were restricted to 
those who complied with planting allot- 
ments,” he says, and advises: 

“Restore controls and increase the support 
price for those complying.” 

Some farmers blame Secretary of Agricul- 
ture Ezra Taft Benson for the avalanche of 
corn which is coming. 

“What will we do with corn?“ comments 
George Bentley, 53, a farmer near Onawa In 
the Missouri river bottom. That's Benson's 
problem. And it looks like he will have 
plenty of it to look after.” 

Joe Dewaele, 46, a neighbor, agrees with 
Bentley that there is little likelihood of 
greatly increased livestock feeding because 
of the price situation and uncertainties of 
feeding profits. 

Near Goldfield, another farmer, Stanley 
Sampson, 36, says, “Hog prices are getting 
down to where there's no profit in raising 
them.” Sampson's father, Steve, 70 and re- 
tired, says hogs should bring $18 to provide 
s fair profit. 

Earl Gollhefer, of the Charter Oak Grain 
Co. at Charter Oak, says a lot of corn is fed 
in his area, where the trend is to earlier 
harvesting and storing of chopped or ground 
high-moisture corn in silos for feed. 

He says most of the crop looks good now 
but that some late-planted corn may need 
extra time—2 more weeks—before frost to 
mature. 

Everett Halstead, Ida County extension di- 
rector, says farmers are buying steel bins— 
for shelled corn—and other types of perma- 
nent storage for ear corn, all equipped with 
air ducts and fans for artificial drying or 
for keeping corn in good condition. 

Halstead says it is dificult to understand 
why some farmers are going into the hog 
business with prices moving slowly down- 
ward and the prospect of heavy hog market- 
ing for many months ahead, 

Virgil Rohlf, ASC manager at Algona 
(Kossuth County), says the big increase in 
corn acreage there this year is on the 38 per- 
cent of the county's farms which complied 
with allotments when they were in effect, 

“The 1959 crop looks wonderful." he says. 
“It looks like 100 bushels per acre.” He pre- 
dicts that new corn will sell for as low as 
75 cents a bushel during harvest. 

Rholf and members of the county ASC 
committee—Richard Anderson of Ledyard, 
George Wolf of Algona, and Andrew Fang- 
men of Bancroft—agree that the trend in 
that county is toward raising more beef 
cattle and fewer hogs. 

Concern over the big volume of old corn 
reserves and the big crop in prospect is ex- 
pressed by Kenneth Reed, a young farmer 
who lives In Kossuth county near the Min- 
nesota border. 

“It's quite a worry,” he said, “and it isn’t 
right the way it's being done now. The 
price is down on hogs and there are an awful 
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lot of cattle and hogs being fed. Nobody 
knows what's likely to happen.” 

George Eden, Reed’s brother-in-law living 
southeast of Swen City, says, We're set for a 
tremendous amount of corn, and I'm afraid 
it simply means more surplus for the Gov- 
ernment. I'd like to see a lot of it made 
into alcohol to be mixed with gasoline. 

“I hope the fellows feeding cattle don't 
get discouraged.” 

The Kossuth County ASC already has ar- 
ranged 20 Government loans for financing 
more grain storage for farmers. And in late 
July there were three or four farmers a day 
in the office inquiring about storage facility 
loans. 

Alvin Rasmussen, near Burt, and Johnie 
Tobin, near Swea City, express concern over 
the uncertainty of livestock prices. Ras- 
mussen quit cattle feeding when feeders 
got high, is fearful of starting feeding again. 

Tobin, a swine producer, says he sold brood 
sows recently for $36 a head, compared with 
$80 a head last year. He abandoned plans 
for raising fall pigs because of lower prices. 

“I was planning on four farrowings a 
year,” Tobin says, but after prices kept 
slipping, I sold my sows. As it is, Im not 
going to quit raising hogs, but I'm not go- 
ing to hit it too heavy.“ 

Another Kossuth County farmer, who asks 
that his name not be used, has this to say: 

“Ninety percent of the farmers feel like 
I do. It’s not the time to jump in or ex- 
pand. And there'll be some cutback on 
hogs.” r 

This farmer, who feeds cattle and raises 
around 150 pigs a yelr, predicts that the 
Government will eventually get a lot of the 
corn being produced this year, but that more 
and more corn will be stored a long time 
on the farm. 

Max Soeth, former State ASC chairman 
and now vice president of the Emmet County 
State Bank at Estherville, says the present 
Government plan of price support for all 
corn raised won't work. 

He proposes a back-to-grass plan similar 
to one used during the early years of Gov- 
ernment crop-control programs. Under this 
plan, there would be a higher support price 
on corn and a farmer would be required to 
reduce corn acreage a certain percentage. 
He would receive a Government payment for 
seeding such land to grass. 


AFL-CIO Interview with Hon. Alexander 
Wiley, of Wisconsin, on Khrushchev 
Visit to United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, September 1, 1959 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, we recog- 
nize that the upcoming visit of Premier 
Khrushchev is creating a- wide variety 
of reactions among our citizens through- 
out the country. 

These include strong views both for 
and against the visit. The predominant 
feeling, however, appears to be that— 
now that the invitation has been ex- 
tended and accepted—the American peo- 
ple should back up the President and 
create the climate that will enable the 
best results to be obtained from the ex- 
change visit between President Eisen- 
hower and Premier Khrushchev. 
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Recently, I was privileged to discuss 
various aspects of the Khrushchev visit 
on the AFL-CIO broadcast “Washington 
Reports to the People.” I ask unani- 
mous consent to have the interview 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the inter- 
view was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

EXCERPTS OF REMARKS PREPARED FOR DELIVERY 
BY SENATOR ALEXANDER WILEY, REPUBLICAN 
OF WISCONSIN, RADIO AND NEWSPAPER NET- 
WORKS OF THE AFL-CIO 
Question, Senator Wr, do you feel the 

invitation to Mr. Khrushchey to visit this 

country Is a good idea? 

Senator Winey. Overall, I feel the upcom- 
ing visit has possibilities for positive accom- 
plishments; at the same time, there are 
dangers. On the positive side, the visit can 
(1) correct a few of Mr. Khrushehev's mis- 
conceptions about this country; (2) confirm 
our peaceful intentions; (3) emphasize the 
unity of the country behind its leadership; 
(4) give the Soviet leader a real knowledge 
of the high standard of living of Mr. and 
Mrs. Average America; and (5) again empha- 
size that, although our policies are peaceful, 
we will not be pushed around. 

Globally, I would hope that the Khru- 
shchey visit would not be interpreted as a 
sign that we are “going soft" on communism. 

President Eisenhower—the standard bearer 


-Of our policy—has made a decision that, in 


his Judgment, will best serve the interests 
of our security and world peace. The Amer- 
ican people—in a united, bipartisan man- 
ner—I believe should now give full support 
to that decision, 

Question. Do you have any real fears of 
Mr. Khrushchev's personal safety while he is 
in this country? 

Senator Wiiry. Naturally, I belleve that 
all necessary security precautions should be 
taken, There are a great many people—par~- 
ticularly from Poland, Hungary, and other 
captive nations—who deeply resent, and 
understandably so, the Premier's being in- 
vited to this country. 

For the public—and our allles—it should 
be made sbundantly clear that the Invita- 
tion does not demonstrate approval of com- 
munism, or of Communist tactics, that have 
resulted in international tensions and dan- 
gers to pence. 

As a whole, however, I am confident that 
the Nation will act in a mature and respon- 
sible manner. 

Question. Senator Wiery, do you feel that 
the American people might expect too much 
from such a visit? 

Senator Wier. No. The years of the cold 
war, I believe, have conditioned our pto- 
ple to the Soviots“ hard policies. As a result. 
we don't expect any magical, overnight 
change in Soviet programs. 

Question. Do you think the exchange of 
visits might lead to a summit meeting later 
on? 

Senator WII r. The decision for a summit 
meeting—as I have stressed before— rests 
squarely on President Eisenhower. As the 
President has stated, such a decision would— 
and should—be based upon whether it 
would make a constructive contribution to- 
ward ensing tensions and resolving East- 
West differences. 

The Elsenhower-Khrushchey exchange 
visits may or may not make a contribution 
toward justifying a summit conference. 

Question. Do you think that the Khru- 
shchey trip might succeed in altering some of 
his misconceptions of conditions in the 
United States? 

Senator Wier. Yes. As a matter of fact. 
I belleve it would be worthwhile—to the 
degree possible—to plan his trips and con- 
tacts to achieve this objective. 
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one trip is a matter to be ngreed upon be- 
een the State Department and the Russian 
bassy—which, of course, gets its di- 
rections from Moscow. 
9 Senator, even if his mistaken 
oe are corrected, do you think there is 
y Teal likelihood of altering his ultimate 
of world domination by communism? 
Senator WET. Frankly, I doubt that we 
can expect to see any far-reaching changes 
the ommunist policy in the near future, To 
— contrary, the Soviet leaders continue to 
terate their prediction—erroneous, I am 
Sonfident—that socialism—in the Soviet 
Union, a false front for- totalitarian com- 
Po will eventually rule the world. 
licywise, the communist strategy is 
hanging from “aims of military conquest” 
efforts at economic, political and ideo- 
Penetration of the Western World. 
However, there has not as yet—nor can we 
expect it in the near future—any swaying 
the ultimate goal of world domination. 
cae we must gear our policies and 
a long-range struggle against 
BP ean, however, I belieye the Khrushchev 
may further “break the ice’ for top 
level—ana Possibly more fruitful lower 
wevel—exchanges to attempt to iron out East- 
est differences. 
the light of these factors, real “proof” 


ess to effectively romote peace 
still demands P 0 
ot Khrushchey not 
: 3 y ot words of 


Veterans of Foreign Wars 60th 
Anniversary 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD C. OSTERTAG 


IN OF NEW YORK 
THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 1, 1959 


to Jor STERTAG, Mr. Speaker, I wish 
pro 755 diamond jubilee 

e Veterans of Forei 
Wara of the United States. This miss 
the gue ot patriotic service by one of 
time et veterans’ organizations of our 


€y are a proud organization, 
Proud of their b and proud of 


Rend type of achievements and 
leadershi es me truly proud and 
honored that I have been a member of 


this 
great organization for over 40 


Since 1 
has ree oa the national membership 


to 1,200,000. In th 
State of 3 ,000. e Empire 
ew Yo z 
ship iow toteis ve are the member. 
© Members of the VFW, who cherish 
a pine the Cross of Malta, the emblem 


we Produce an honorable dis- 

Corps, Aine the Army, Navy, Marine 

ing Force, or Coast Guard, show- 

ot wee honest and faithful” in time 
11 in a theater of operation. 


Was 8 not whether that service 


the frozen 

in Plains of the Arctic, 
hrs battles of Chateau-Thierry, or 
Philip, the jungles of the 


pines, Guadalcanal, or Burma; at 
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= en I understand it, however, the planning 


Iwo Jima or the Chosin Reservoir, 
Bunker Hill, the Inchon landing, the 
liberation of Seoul; or in the mountains 
of Korea—the members of the VFW walk 
with their heads high. 

From the beginning, under the lead- 
ership of Gen. Irving Hale, to the present 
commander in chief, John W. Mahan, 
the VFW has pledged to defend the prin- 
ciples of human rights in times of peace 
and war. 

The greatest legislative assembly in 
the world, the Congress of the United 
States, granted the VFW a charter. In 
this charter the purpose of the organi- 
zation is clearly defined. To preserve 
and strengthen comradeship among its 
members; to assist worthy comrades; to 
perpetuate the memory of our dead and 
to assist their widows and orphans; to 
maintain true allegiance to the Govern- 
ment of the United States of America 
and fidelity to its Constitution and laws; 
to foster true patriotism; to maintain 
and extend the institutions of American 
freedom; ‘and to preserve and defend the 
United States from all her enemies 
whomsoever. 

The VFW, with its rich heritage, has 
always been in the forefront to provide 
aid and assistance to its members and 
families. The record of legislation with 
its analysis, submitted monthly by our 

je director of national legislative serv- 
ice, Omar B. Ketchum and his staff, keep 
the VFW members well infrmed as to ac- 
tion on bills in Congress. 

Throughout the Nation, in large and 
small communities, the VFW has spon- 
sored and successfully carried out var- 
ious projects beneficial to civic welfare, 
schools and churches, and to our youth. 
One outstanding project, and one which 
is very successful, is the national home 
at Eaton Rapids, Mich. This is the 
refuge for children whose fathers were 
totally disabled or are deceased. It is a 
splendid example of what any group of 
determined and public-spirited citizens 
can do. 

As members of the VFW, we assume 
without reservation our responsibilities 
to maintain, strengthen, and defend the 
institutions of American liberty. 

As the name implies, Veterans of For- 
eign Wars of the United States is an 
organization of men who have fought 
behind Old Glory in many foreign lands. 
These are the men who crushed foreign 
tyrants; these are the men who have 
proved their patriotism by offering their 
bodies and souls so that liberty should 
not perish from the earth, and American 
ideals and institutions might be pre- 
served for posterity, 


Labor Reform Bill 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. GEORGE A. SMATHERS 
OF FLORIDA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, September 1, 1959 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp, an editorial 
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written by one of Florida’s up- and- com- 
ing young newspapermen, Ted Enns, Jr., 
entitled “Congress Should Stop Duck- 
ing—It’s Time for Labor Reform Bill,” 
which appeared in the News Tribune 
of Fort Pierce on August 9, 

It is a powerful and fair editorial, 
which I believe merits the attention of 
the Members of the Congress. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

CONGRESS SHOULD Stop Ducnina—Ir’s TIME 
von Lanon REFORM BILL 


President Elsenhower, last Thursday night, 
went direct to the American people with an 
appeal for support in his demand for an effec- 
tive labor reform bill. He did a good job. He 
was not partisan—he was not tough. He 
advanced no new labor-management formu- 
las nor philosophies. He simply laid the facts 
on the line—and minced no words in doing 
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Actually, the President added little to what 
has been known for months. He simply 
pointed out the leading areas of graft, rack- 
eteering and corruption in labor-manage- 
ment relations, as disclosed by the Senate 
Rackets Committee headed by Senator Mc- 
CLELLAN. These conditions he described, in 
a definite understatement, as a national dis- 
grace. He pinpointed the basic issue as this: 
Shall the people, through sound labor re- 
form legislation, govern; or shall crooks and 
racketeers prevail? It is as simple as that, 

With all these facts public property, why 
was it necessary for the President to go di- 
rectly to the people? After all, isn't it the 
responsibility of Congress to pass necessary 
and adequate laws for the public protection? 
The answer, unfortunately, is entirely too 
obvious—the Congress has, up to now, com- 
pletely shirked its responsibility in this field. 
It has chickened out and run for cover every 
time the issue of labor reform has come up. 

The Congress is, of course, willing to stand 
up and be counted as “for” love and mother- 
hood and “against” sin. But it has no liking 
for such issues as labor reform, where the 
principles involved might conflict with per- 
sonal interests and support. It would like 
to pass labor legislation which pleases every- 
body, but there is no such thing. Falling 
that, many Members would like to sweep the 
issue under the rug again, as has been done 
in the past. 

But the time for ducking labor reform 
legislation is past. The welfare of the Na- 
tion demands sound and positive action in 
this session of Congress. The Kennedy labor 
bill which passed the Senate is woefully in- 
adequate. This no surprise. As a presi- 
dential candidate, Senator Kenwenr would 
hardly author a bill which would alienate 

labor leaders. 

‘But the Kennedy bill is a powerhouse 
compared to the monstrosity which the 
House Labor Committee reported out. A 
baby chick wouldn't trade it, tooth for tooth. 
Supposedly Jimmy Hoffa dictated its pro- 
yisions—they sound like it. On the basis of 
either of these bills, the American people 
would have every right to feel that the Mc- 
Clellan committee had completely white- 
washed all current labor-management prac- 
tices instead of showing, as it did, in- 
numerable instances of crookedness, racket- 
eering, corruption, and a long assortment of 
associated evils. 

There is one bright ray of hope. If Con- 
gress has the guts to take it. That is the 
bipartisan Landrum-Griffin labor reform bill 
introduced in the House by a Georgia Demo- 
crat and a Michigan Republican. This bill 
gets to the meat of needed labor reforms 
and deals concretely with such issues as 
blackmail picketing, secondary boycotts, “no 
man's land“ labor problems, adequate re- 
porting of union affairs, bill of rights for 
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rank-and-file union members—factors the 
other bills gloss over or neglect entirely. 

George Meany, president of the AFL-CIO, 
is egainst the Landrum-Griffith bill. So are 
practically all other labor leaders. For that 
matter, they will be against any measure 
which provides adequate provisions for deal- 
ing with the corrupt and disgraceful labor- 
management practices disclosed by the 
McClellan committee. The American peo- 
ple might as well face facts—labor leaders 
have vast powers. They are not subject to 
the laws which govern the rest of us—they 
are, in fact, pretty much a law unto them- 
selves; the untouchables. They want to 
keep, and add to, those powers. They will 
fight in every way, and to the bitter end, 
any legislation which puts any curb on those 
powers. 

Mr. Meany says it would be virtually im- 
possible for a decent union to operate effec- 
tively under the Landrum-Griffith bill. That 
is utter nonsense. A decent union not only 
could operate under it, but we imagine the 
rank and file members of all such unions 
would welcome the opportunity to do just 
that, It would be a welcome change to see 
members, instead of so-called labor leaders, 
running their unions. 

Mr. Meany contends that most unions and 
union members are good. We agree. But 
Mr. Meany also should know that, in our 
society, laws are passed to control the bad, 
not the good. Mr, Meany might as well 
argue against laws passed to punish mur- 
derers and other criminals. The way he 
argues, since most people are good, we don't 
need such laws. What Mr. Meany is really 
saying is that unions are different, and 
should not be subject to the same laws as 
the rest of us. That, Mr. Meany, is just the 
point: neither labor leaders nor unions are 
different—nor do they deserve or warrant 
special considerations, The fact that our 
current laws make them a privileged class 
Is just why we need an adequate labor 
reform bill, 

We think Members of Congress from the 
Southern States generally want to, and will, 
support the Landrum-Griffith bill. But it 
always helps, in a controversial issue like 
this, for them to know they have the whole- 
hearted support of the people they repre- 
sent. Tell them so—write and let them 
know that you are a part of the overwhelm- 
ing national demand to put an end to lax 
laws which permit labor-management graft 
and corruption, and which threaten our 
basic concepts of justice and equal rights. 


Vice President Richard M. Nixon Ad- 
dresses the 60th National Convention of 
the Veterans of Foreign Wars of the 
United States at Los Angeles, Calif., 
August 31, 1959 


‘ EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 1, 1959 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, one 
of the highlights of the 60th National 
Convention of the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars of the United States now in session 
at Los Angeles was an address delivered 
by Ricuarp M. Nixon, Vice President of 
the United States. 

Introduced by Commander in Chief 
John Mahan, Vice President Nrxon spoke 
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to a capacity audience that included a 
cross section of America’s overseas fight- 
ing men and their wives, together with 
leaders in the business and military life 
of the Nation, 

The address follows: 

EXCERPTS OF REMARKS OF THE VICE PRESIDENT 
OF THE UNITED STATES AT THE 60TH Na- 
TIONAL CONVENTION OF THE VETERANS OF 
Foreign Wars or THE UNITED States, Los 
ANGELES, CALIF., AUGUST 31, 1959 
This is the fourth time in 6 years that I 

have had the honor of addressing the na- 

tional convention of the Veterans of Foreign 

Wars. . 

In looking over the speeches I have made 
in previous years, I find that I have in each 
one spoken of the threat of International 
communism to peace and the security of 
the United States. I chose that subject on 
previous occasions because I believed that 
was the greatest issue before the United 
States and the world. 

Today I shall speak to you on the same 
subject because, despite the developments 
in recent weeks which have resulted in the 
announcement of an exchange of visits be- 
tween President Eisenhower and Mr. 
Khrushchev, the magnitude and serlousness 
of the challenge presented to the free world 
by the leaders of the Communist world is 
just as great as it was before these visits 
were announced, 

I particularly want to direct my remarks 
today to those who have expressed concern 
over the wisdom of Inviting Mr. Khrushchev 
to the United States. The motives which 
cause this concern are laudable ones. They 
are motives that all of us in this room 
share—patriotism, love of country, opposition 
to Communism and a well-justined suspi- 
clon of Communist tactics. I understand 
and respect the right of distinguished 
Americans like your speaker at tonight's din- 
ner, Mr. George Meany, to express doubts 
as to the President's decision on this invi- 
tation, 

And, while I disagree with Mr. Meany on 
some issues, may I say to you what I have 
said on previous occasions, that there is no 
more vigorous, articulate and effective oppo- 
nent of communism in the United States 
than he ls. The American trade union 
movement which he heads deserves the 
thanks of all the American people for the 
eiTective work it has done throughout the 
world in helping free trade unions to resist 
Communist infiltration and domination. I 
can testify from firsthand experience that in 
many of the countries that I have visited in 
Asta, Africa and South America I found that 
one of the strongest bulwarks against com- 
munism was a strong, free trade union 
movement. 

Recognizing that there are plus and 
minus factors involved, I would like ta state 
for you today the case for Mr. Khrushehev's 
visit to the United States. First, let's look 
at some hard facts. 

The United States and the U.S.S.R. are 
the two strongest nations on the face of the 
earth, each possessing almost unbclievable 
destructive power. The fact that one inter- 
continental ballistic missile can travel the 
5.000 miles between the United States and 
the US.S.R. in less than thirty minutes, 
carrying a warhend which has more destruc- 
tive power than all the bombs dropped by 
both sides in World War II, is just one small 
indication of that strength, 

There are differences between the United 


States and the U.S.S.R.—basic, deep differ- . 


ences of which the Berlin crisis is only one 
of many. If we fall to settle those differences 
at the conference table, the only other way 
to settle them is by a war which would des- 
troy civilization as we know it. If our 
differences are to be settled at the confer- 
ence table, we must talk with our oppon- 
ents. 
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In the case of the Communist dictator- 
ship of the U.S.S.R, only one man—Mr. 
Khrushchey—is the man to talk to. He 
has absolutely unlimited power to make de- 
cisions on these great issues. We can con- 
tinue to talk to him by firing messages 
across the 5,000 miles which separate us and 
we may end up firing missiles at each other. 
I believe that if we are to talk it is better 
to do so across the table face to face so that 
the chance for misunderstanding will be re- 
duced to a minimum. 

But why bring him here, some may ask? 
Why not go someplace else to talk to him? 
Because this man who has greater uncon- 
trolled power in his hands than any man in 
the history of the world, the power by his 
decision alone to set off a chain reaction 
which could start a world war, has some 
very dangerous delusions and misconcep- 
tions about the United States and its people. 

He knows that we are militarily strong 
and that we are economically rich, But 
because he believes so fanatically in the 
Communist. philosophy, despite everything 
he has heard to the contrary, he has can- 
vinced himself that the United States is a 
country seething with discontent, that mil- 
lions of Americans live in poverty oppressed 
by the wealthy few, that a substantial num- 
ber of our people do not support the Presi- 
dent in his firm stand against Communist 
aggression. In a nutshell, consequently, 
these misconceptions lead him to conclude 
America has the strength but may lack the 
will to defend her vital interests. 

I have seen and talked to Mr. Khrushchev. 
I am convinced that if he continues to be- 
lieve what he presently believes about us we 
can only expect him to continue on his 
present course of reckless unilateral action 
like his precipitation of the Berlin crisis. 
And the risk we would be taking would be 
a war no one wants which would destroy 
civilization itself. 

I am not suggesting that we should be sọ 
naive as to think that his visit to the 
United States will change his ideas about 
the relative merits of, communism and our 
syatem of government, 

But he will find that the overwhelming 
majority of the American people believe in 
their system just as deeply as he believes in 
his. That regardless of party we are united 
behind the President in our determination 
to defend our independence and that of 
other free nations with whom we are allied 
in the event of aggression. And that while 
the American people want peace, he should 
never mistake our dedication to peace for 
weakness, fear, or lack of determination to 
defend ourselves where our yital interests 
are attacked, 

The peace we want is not the peace of 
surrender or appeasement but peace with 
justice. If Mr, Khrushchev has this lesson 
brought home to him by what he sees and 
hears in the United States, this visit will 
have been justified apart from the results 
of any conversations he may have with the 
President, because it will have reduced the 
possibility that he may miscalculate by un- 
derestimating our will to resist and thereby 
precipitate a crisis which could only result 
in war. 

Now put yourself In the place of the Presi- 
dent of the United States. It would be 
tempting for him to view this evil philoso- 
phy with scorn and detachment, to refuse to 
talk to and to meet its representatives ex- 
cept through the usual formal diplomatic 
channels. But I say that it would be the 
height of irresponsibility on the part of the 
President of the United States to take this 
posture, popular as it might be at the mo- 
ment, and allow the world to continue tO 
drift into two hostile camps and an inevi- 
table, suicidal war, 

In judging the merits of this visit, let me 
list some of the things that will not result 
from it. 
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There will be no acquiescence or approval 


by us of the status of the captive nations 
eastern Europe. There will not be any 
change In the Opposition of the government 
and people of the United States ta com- 
* at home or abroad. There will not 
n any reduction of U.S. military strength 
the absence of self-enforcing disarm- 
neti: agreements which we know will 
kept by them as well as by us. There 
bas be no negotiating on issues affecting our 
15 es without their being present. And 
tin will be no abandonment of our posl- 
25 m that the 2,500,000 people of West Berlin 
SER continue to be guaranteed the right to 
tain the free government which they have 
n by overwheiming vote. 
s 7 — addition to providing Mr. Khrushchev 
— — ance to see the United States and to 
8 the truth about not only our military 
peg economic strength but also the will 
it u termination of the American people, 
diss l provide an opportunity for him to 
bh uss issues directly with President Eisen- 
ato which affect the peace of the world. 
Ow I realize that there are those who 
teary to such talks on the ground that they 
hey may result in appeasement, sur- 
render of some of our basic interests; some 
wit, Suggest that Mr. Khrushchey may out- 
8 or trap the President and his 


tee these charges bluntly, I think 
munis e for us to recognize that the Com- 
Sie, are not so smart and we are not 80 
as this kind of talk would imply. 

difficulty in the past has not been so 
panaan With what was agreed at the con- 

table but the fact that the Com- 
the agreements. This has 


Aino well aware of the fact 
st subversion in the United 
separ still being financed and supported 
Union, Communist Party of the Soviet 


oon if there were ever any doubts thut 
with nis ent would not enter these talks 
Certain] Suard up, the news from Laos has 
ana ae, laid them to rest. The support 
ta of th, uragement which the govern- 
Rave e USS.R. and Communist Chinn 
try have giving to the rebels in that coun- 
tothe f ieee to alert the whole free world 
a 8 that communlam's drive for world 
0 on continues without letup. 
Ass words, those who believe that this 
burrender de going to result In appeasement, 
‘ . and softness toward 
9 ot the Whine eet know the Presi- 


We have learned a lot in our dealings with 


unists over the past few years. 
While we will always treat a guest in our 
Pit With courtesy, we know that charm, 


and gracious toasts h 
W ave no effect 
me er in changing the rigid positions of 
1 unists leaders. We have learned 
our meetings with them we have to 
Just as hard-headed, tough-minded and 
as they are. This is an approach 
rs hehev respects and understands 
the kind of a man he will face 

Presi er. 
fos some who say it was undignified 
phe to reply to Mr. Khrushchev in public 
when N the United States and our 

n I was escorting him throu 

ees exhibition in Moecow:; 15 
¥ answer is that I, too, would prefer that 
rats a issues be discussed tn a dignified 
conference, But what wo have to 


recognize is that we are engaged In a great 
battle-of ideas with the Communist: world, 
Mr..Ehrushchev knows this well. He never 
misses an opportunity to make propaganda 
for the Communist way of life. And I say 
that it is time for us in the free world to quit 
being defensive, apologetic, and mealy- 
mouthed when our system comes under at- 
tack, publicly or privately. 

We in the free world must stand up and 
fight for our ideas just as the Communists 
do for theirs. We have allowed too much to 
go unchallenged, the kind of talk that: the 
free nations are decadent, divided and weak. 
The only and best way to progress in the 
newly-developing countries is through com- 
munism., Communism rather than freedom 
is the wave of the future. The Communist 
leaders are too crafty and shrewd for us at 
the conference table. Their education sys- 
tem is superior to ours. 

We have been on the defensive long 
enough, It is time for us to take the of- 
fensive and help make the whole world re- 
alize that the Communist idea is not a super 
idea; that the Communist leaders are not 
supermen; and that the Soviet Union is not 
a supernation. 

We should not underestimate the deadly 
seriousness of the challenge which is pre- 
sented to us because of the disciplined dedi- 
cation of the Communist leaders. But let 
Us not make the mistake of meeting that 
challenge with a negative, defeatist, static 
posture. 

As the international spotlight shifts from 
long-distance threats to man-to-man con- 
ferences, we should be cautious. But cau- 
tion is not the same as a paralyzing suspl- 
clon that prevents any move toward peace. 
Let us give the President our united and 
wholehearted support as he takes the leader- 


ship in the cause of peace with justice. 


When Mr. Khrushchev challenges us to 
peaceful competition, let us go him one bet- 
ter and urge expansion of that competition 
to include the spiritual as well as the ma- 
terial aspects of our society. Let there be 
competition between ideas not only in the 
free world but in the Communist world as 
well. 

We should welcome and encourage a 
greater exchange of persons and ideas- be- 
tween the free world and the Communist 
world. A free society thrives on free dis- 
cussion, criticism, and interplay of ideas. 
On the other hand, dictators use fear, sus- 
picion, and secrecy to maintain their power 
and control over the people. 

When Mr. Khrushchev says that our 
grandchildren will live under communism, 
our answer should be—we do not fear the 
outcome provided they have the freedom to 
choose the system they want, We do not 
sey in reply that his grandchildren will lve 
under capitalism, The very essence of our 
belief is that we will not impose it on any- 
one else, and that every people should have 
a right to choose the kind of economic and 
political system which best fits its particular 
problems. 

But this we do believe—that all the peo- 
ple on this earth, including those of the 
Soviet Union—will inevitably demand and 
obtain more and more freedom. Because 
history teaches us that man was made to 
be free and that freedom, not comm 
or any other form of dictatorship, is the wave 
of the future. 

The Veterans of Foreign Wars can render 
invaluable service to the cause of peace and 
freedom to which we are all dedicated. 

Let our answer to the aggressive tactics of 
world communism not be simply defensive, 
negative, and-fearful. The best answer to 
the Communist revolution is the kind of life 
produced by the American Revolution. The 
most effective antidote to communism is a 
program of intelligent, articulate, positive 
Americanism. 
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Should Business Go in for Politics? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH S. CLARK 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, September 1, 1959 


Mr. CLARK, Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a splendid 
article which appeared in the New York 
Times magazine of August 30, 1959, en- 
titled “Should Business Go in for 
Politics?” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: i 

SHOULD BUSINESS Go IN For Portrics? 

(By Charles P, Taft) 

CINCINNATI —Americans read almost daily 
now that businessmen should go into poli- 
tics. This has been said before, but not so 
often or so broadly. A few years ago, business 
leaders were being urged to work at the local 
political level. Now, every salaried employee 
in some companies is being called upon to 
select the party that best represents his 
point of view and work for that party in his 
neighborhood. 

This sounds good, especially to one who 
has watched local groups seek businessman 
candidates for, say, the city council in such 
a well-governed and progressive city as Cin- 
cinnatl The task of finding candidates is 
harder every year, it seems. Perhaps, one 
thinks, this movement can help. But how 
ciyic ls it? 

Business has been in politics a long time. 
I have been told that at the end of the 17th 
century the sons of Robert Taft, a wheel- 
wright, of Mendon, Mass., became selectmen 
of the town and worked hard to get a bridge 
built to the west over the Blackstone River— 
where, coincidentally no doubt, they owned 
some land, 

Certainly the “robber barons” were in poll- 
tics up to their ears, from Jim Fisk and Com- 
modore Vanderbilt to the copper kings of 
Montana. Ratlroaders, liquor dealers, insur- 
ance men, shipping magnates, fair traders, 
and price discounters are only a few of the 
businessmen whe have found it necessary to 
go to State legislatures and Congress. Mak- 
ers of fire-department equipment, concrete 
and blacktop purveyors, clay-pipe manufac- 
turers, road and building contractors all are 
concerned with who is mayor, city manager, 
councilman, or Governor, 

Companies of any size have a trouble- 
shooter, part or full time, who knows his 
way around In politics. He may also be the 
one who decides what campaign contribution 
is made to what politician by what officer— 
from his personal salary, of course. 

Government regulation in the State or Na- 
tional Capital makes a common front essen- 
tial to an industry. Government contracts 
may be the lifeblood of the business, as with 
most airframe companies. So trade associa- 
tions grow and prosper, and larger companies 
have branch offices in Washington. 

Then what is new about the business-into- 
politics movement? One thing is its scale. 
One nationally known tion has 
trained a battalion of 500 executives to spread 
the gospel of company views on public issucs. 
Another new element is that the present 
movement, upon examination, begins to as- 
sume some of the aspects of a public relations 
operation. There is even a New York adver- 
tising firm organized last year specifically to 
advise companies in this limited field. 

Is all this good or bad? How far will it 
get? 
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There is a lot of sound thinking behind a 
program for a better business climate. A 
big local plant is usually a sitting duck for 
a rabble rouser on a city council. It shouldn't 
be; its intelligent leaders—and its employees 
on lower levels—ought to fight back, 

But there is something wrong with the 
broad drive to get employees into politics, 
Even the political P.R. firm warns business- 
men to look out. Democratic National Chair- 
man Paul Butler, in a joint interview last 
May with Trruston B. Morton, his Repub- 
lican counterpart, said: "With * narrow 
purposes in mind they are going to end up 
alienating the general public, creating sus- 
picion of the business community and doing 
a clumsy job of obtaining even their narrow 
objectives.” And Mr. Morton warned: “If 
businessmen are to achieve a maximum effec- 
tiveness in politics, they must work toward 
this goal as citizens rather than as spokes- 
men for, or representatives of, Just one seg- 
ment of our total economy.” 

Henry Kaiser and George Romney, both 
pretty good Judges of sound business public 
relations, have stood against the whole idea 
of business telling its employees to go into 
politics—apparently for just the reasons But- 
ler and Morton gave. 

That warning is sound. What is really 
self-interest, however justifiable, ought not 
to be blown up into civic spirit, and it ought 
to be advanced with some degree of attractive 
modesty and humility. What is good for 
General Motors is not necessarily good for 
the country, or the city. 

A second thing wrong with the campaign 
is that it is, in fact, aimed at labor. This 
central motivation—to rival big labor and 
beat down labor organizations—is openly 
stated in many cases. An executive of a 
large corporation, in a speech to the Busi- 
ness Advisory Council last October, urged 
more vigorous political action by business- 
men because of his personal appraisal of 
the AFL-CIO as the “most aggressive and 
successful force in politics." This power, he 
said, is “principally in the hands of other 
{than racketeer| union officials, who never- 
theless put forth ideologies and proposals 
which result in inflation, concentration of 
power in central government, damage to 

„ and withering of freedom.“ I can- 
not remember any endorsement of political 
participation by business not closely related 
to emotion about the labor problem, 

You may ask why this campaign should 
not be aimed at labor, There are two good 
reasons. 

One is that labor is not as effective at 
the polls or in Congress or the State legisla- 
tures as is assumed in this emotional re- 
action. The Taft-Hartley Act was passed 
by more than a two-thirds margin over Pres- 
ident Truman's veto and the labor reform 
bill that recently passed the House was cer- 
tainly not the one labor wanted. At the 
local level labor seldom really works for a 
candidate—only once since 1925 in Cincin- 
nati, for example. 

Labor can vote against when the Issue is 
something like the right to work, and when 
people in general feel it is simply punitive, 
not constructive. And if labor comes out 
to vote on such an issue, it may knock off 
a candidate incidentally, as it did Senator 
John Bricker in Ohio last November. But 
although workers may get herded out to 
register, they do not vote as “labor.” In 
fact, they do not vote much at all. Their 
local leaders have their hands too full with 
union politics to spend much time on local, 
State or national party politics. 

The other reason against just opposing 
labor is that a wholly negative campaign, for 
all that it may be temporarily effective, does 
not work in the long pull. As Arthur Motley, 
the publisher of Parade magazine and a 
leader in the successful fight to elect Repre- 
sentative John V. Lindsay against the op- 
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position of the Republican organization in 
New York's 17th district last November, has 
put it: “I can see no future for business and 
our kind of economy if we're merely going 
to have big business opposing big labor in 
the political arena.” 

This leads us to my third general objection 
to the business into politics campaign—the 
Tact that it looks, and sometimes acts, as If it 
were against all progress, For example, an 
official of one of our largest corporations, 
active in the movement, has talked about 
“successful Republican candidates who were 
pulled far to the left in their campaign 
obligations and promises.” The head of an- 
other company, located in New Jersey, which 
conducts one of these programs, has been re- 
ported organizing to prevent the renomina- 
tion of Crirrorp Case as Senator from that 
State because his record is ‘‘indistinguishable 
from the Americans for Democratic Action.“ 
Yet Case in 4 years is recorded as supporting 
President Eisenhower 85 percent of the time, 
compared with 83 percent for former Sena- 
tor H. Alexander Smith. 

There is an interesting schizophrenia here. 
The National Association of Manufacturers 
and the U.S, Chamber of Commerce are of- 
ficially opposed to any program like public 
housing, and want urban renewal stopped 
or reduced rapidly. Yet many of their distin- 
guished members belong to organizations in 
Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Cincinnati, Boston, or 
San Francisco which are the civic spark 
plugs for urban renewal as the only cure for 
the blight at the heart of practically every 
large city in America. In that connection 
they support public housing. They go to 
State capitals and to Washington and say 
50, while the NAM and chamber of commerce 
present resolutions to the contrary in the 
same places. 

It may be argued that if businessmen 
want to go into politics to oppose labor, 
urban renewal, or Senator Case, that is their 
privilege. To this Lanswer that we are talk- 
ing about politics, and that politics, as the 
art of the possible, is no place for anti-in- 
tellectual absolutism about economics and 
social sciences, or about individuals, either. 
I do not advocate compromise with prin- 
ciples, but I do mean that in these areas no- 
body knows all, that humility learms more 
than arrogance, and that an intelligent and 
honest opponent may have a little—just a 
little—in which he may be right. 

My final objection to the “go into politics” 
movement is that it generally neglects local 
government where public servants provide 
us with streets, sewers, hospitals, police pro- 
tection, water, and garbage disposal. 
Rather, the movement's sponsors back the 
local organization for supposedly doing the 
job for the Republican candidates for Presi- 
dent, Senator, Congressman, or Governor, 
(Let us face it: These sponsors work with 
Democrats because they have to in most 
large cities, but they are all Republicans.) 

The truth is that a local Republican organ- 
ization does very little for the four named 
officials on the Republican ticket, especially 
if there is a real fight on. It is much more 
interested lu the probate judge (surrogate in 
New York), the auditor (tax assessor), the 
sheriff, and the county commissioners, 

My late brother, Senator Robert A. Taft, 
now highly revered by the organization in 
Cincinnati, always ran weil behind those local 
officials, and It was not the Cincinnati or any 
other local organization that pulled him 
through for reelection in 1944 by just 17,000 
out of well over 2 million votes in the State 
of Ohio, 

Local government—good, efficient local 
government—is where any political move- 
ment ought to begin, especially when, as to- 
day, most national domestic issues, including 
labor corruption, have their roots there. And 
from local government, too, come those good 
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candidates for national office whom this 
movement is looking for. 

But few spokesmen for the movement 
even think of local government when they 
make their speeches. I heard a top corpora- 
tion man describe the whole program to a 
president's round table of the American 
Management Association. When he had 
finished I asked if what he sald applied (1) 
to local government, and (2) to a city with 
an independent local movement like our 
Cincinnati Charter Committee and (3) to 
places like Detroit or Dayton where the na- 
tional parties take no part in local elections. 
(A poli taken last April showed that 60 per- 
cent of American cities with more than 
60,000 population have no Republican or 
Democratic activities.) The answer was 
that, of course, the program applied there, 
too. I can only say there is very, very little 
in his company's Uiterature to show it. 

Yet there is much that business men 
could do in politics. They are urgently 
needed. Clearly, since I have been so crit- 
ical, it is up to me to lay out some guide 
lines. 

(1) One thing that business men are do- 
Ing, and that they should do more of, is 
exemplified by the Cleveland Foundation, 
the Citizens Development Committee in 
Cincinnati and the Allegheny County group 
in Pittsburgh. These organizations back 
master plans for their areas, and help and 
encourage local officials of either party to 
carry these plans through. Their business- 
man members go to state capitals and Wash- 
ington to help cut through red tape or get 
new legislation. 

(2) Businessmen should take adult 
courses in economics, as members of the 
Committee for Economic Development do. 
Too many of the vocal ones rely on self-con- 
stituted research organizations that tell 
them what they want to hear 1 of RA 

rofessionally recognized groups e 
National Bureau for Economic Research, the 
Brookings Institution or the National In- 
dustrial Conference Board. 

(3) Businessmen ought to write their own 
speeches and do a lot of their own homework. 
They should practice persuasive speaking. 
seek critical comments on their technical 
proficiency. Few businessmen can stand up 
to comparable inbor leaders, mostly for want 
of practice and training in both sound eco- 
nomics and public speaking. 

(4) Businessmen who go Into politics 
should learn first that the pros“ have no 
interest in their participation except as 
moneybags or fat cats, and perhaps as rubber 
stamps for the ticket. 

To put it affirmatively, the place to begin is 
usually with a fight—against the organiza- 
tlon—to get good candidates nominated and 
elected in both the party primary and the 
election. Talking about starting in the pre- 
cincts of your own party organization 15 
eyewash, because intelligent young business- 
men are the last thing the local machine 
wants. It wants order takers who will pro- 
duce votes for the slate at the primary. After 
that, of course, the voters probably have little 
choice. 

This is not a sorehead's gripe. I can get 
myself elected in my home town against the 
organization. I have done it in 11 primary 
or general elections, and T have lost in only 3. 

But my point is shown by the White Plains 
Republican primary fight of a couple of years 
ago, in which a group of insurgent beginners 
lost by only 1,000 votes in 20,000, and by last 
fall's victory for an antiorganization Re- 
publican congressional candidate in Now 
York's 17th District. A group of young Re- 
publican businessmen has even analyzed the 
Marginal districts around the country and 
set out to show, with some success, what a 
good plan can do, with good local leadership. 

Every good American olght to be in poll- 
tics, because through politics his Government 
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is run In a way that provides justice for his 
penta. and the services that make it possible 

live as pleasantly as few in history have 
oo before. Businessmen can help make 
a word “politician” an honorable tag, even 
5 Intellectual tag, and have all kinds of 
E tun doing it. But no one should 
re for the canned slogan: “Join the party 

Jour choice and start working in it at the 


2 level (and, boy. let's sock these 
amned unions).” 


Dedication of Stamps Commemorating the 


100th Anniversary of the Petroleum 
Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARROLL D. KEARNS 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 1, 1959 


i. KEARNS. Mr. Speaker, under 
ve to extend my remarks in the REC- 
RD, I include the following talk made by 
neld user General Arthur E. Summer- 
at the dedication ceremonies of 
4-cent petroleum industry centennial 
Orative stamp at Titusville, Pa., 

August 27. 1959. 
rig mgt ass Postmaster General, no 
co give me ater pleasure 
mento dedicate this eee eee 
dustry th anniversary of the petroleum in- 


The American people haye great reason to 


pie debte to this industry, It has sup- 
most of the power that has made the 
nerican Standard of living possible. 
ment alt we in the Post Office Depart- 
can see most vividly the contribution 
of Me industry has made to the progress 
denne mprovement of the postal service has 
ind: ed upon the constant advance of this 
the rain, The development of diesel oll for 
tinenta zac Greatly speeded our transcon- 
gasoline Service. The development of better 
tò the Pate trucks and airplanes was vital 
heeds t Office’s ability to keep pace with 
of our people, 
poegcently the fuel this industry has made 
° 2 aircraft has enabled us to 
and faster service 
7 in these tenner we should 
wee industry does not stop with this, 
we. The industry has developed fuels 
red on un en Missiles—and we have car- 
We shajt 55 Arat experiment in missile mail. 
the tuty ook to the petroleum industry in 
re to provide power that will enable 
tions po ving missiles to speed communica- 
earth, m this continent to all parts of the 
few te light of todny's progress, it is dif- 
ago that believe that it was only 100 yenrs 
first ot Col. Edwin L. Drake completed the 
Ttuyine here in this historic city of 


I 
a airaa dimeult, however, to understand 
the cation, the sacrifice, the courage, and 
his chat ty with which Colonel Drake met 
for g enge. It was a fitting beginning 
throusnen, enterprise that has been marked 
cation: Out this century by courage, dedi- 
The’ and success. 
the w Onan people, I am sure, applaud 
by his Of a testimonial to Colonel Drake 
"Ed contemporaries: 
bored far L. Drake was the man who first 
ble pe Or oll. and by his genius and indomita- 
luminateverance. produced the chenpest U- 
ator of the age, multiplying the wealth 
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of the world, adding to the list of human 
industries and contributing to the comfort 
and happiness of mankind.” 

How very apt, as well, are the words of the 
centennial slogan of the petroleum indus- 

— Born in Freedom, Working for Prog- 
ress.” 

The oll industry not only was born in 
freedom, but has been a vital guardian of 
American freedom through all the years that 
have ensued. It has been a basic strength 
in war, a propellant of economic progress— 
a builder of higher standards of living—in 
peace. 

We look to this stamp as more than a com- 
memorative symbol. With more than 120 
million stamps to be issued, it will go 
throughout the world as a reminder of what 
ean be achieved by the combination of free 
enterprise and the vision and courage and 
effort of dedicated men. 

It will serve as a worldwide tribute to all 
who have brought the oil industry to its 
present greatness—and to its leaders who are 
moving with confidence to meet the chal- 
lenge of the future, 

It is a great privilege to inaugurate this 
commemorative stamp, here on the site of 
the oll industry's birth. This stamp, above 
all, -bears the best wishes of the American 
people for the second century of oi] and the 
contribution it will make to better life for 
all the peoples of the carth. 


Civil Air Patrol Members Perform 
Valuable Services 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. RALPH W. YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, September 1, 1959 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. Prsident, 
the members of the Civil Air Patrol fur- 
nish good examples of good citizenship 
in action. 

These people spend a great deal of 
their personal time and funds to pre- 
pare themselves to help others. They 
keep themselves ready for emergency 
work. Many people owe their lives to 
fast rescue work by the CAP. During 
the war, in unarmed light aircraft, they 
helped maintain a vigil around our 
country's coasts. 

In addition, the CAP cadet program 
is one which helps our young people be- 
come more self-reliant, more responsible 
and better citizens. 

A group of Texas CAP members re- 
cently conducted a simulated air search 
to keep in practice for the real thing. I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the RECORD, as a 
salute to these public-spirited citizens, 
an article from the Lubbock (Tex.) 
Avalanche-Journal for Saturday, August 
29, 1959, entitled “All-Day Problem— 
Simulated Air Search in Area Slated by 
CAP.“ 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECÒRD, 
as follows: 

ALL-Day Proslem—SriarvLatep Am SEARCH IN 
AREA, SLATED BY CAP 

Simulated search and rescue activities are 
Planned in an annual SARCAP gathering 
here today of several squadrons of group 5 
of the Civil Air Patrol. 
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Under direction of Air Force officers and 
making full use of both VHF and UHF radio 
communication with mobile units on the 
ground, fliers and their observers will ac- 
cept a problem at 8 a.m, from an Air Force 
officer and will fly designated courses in 
various sectors of the area in an all-day 
exhibition. 

DINNER PLANNED 


A dinner program win be presented for 
group members at 8 p.m. today in Caprock 
Hotel. Col. Ben F. Lowell, commanding offi- 
cer of the Texas wing, which has headquar- 
ters in Grand Prairie, will be here with per- 
haps fiye members of his staff. 

Area embraced by the group is bounded 
by Lamesa to the south, the Oklahoma line 
on the north, the New Mexico line on the 
west, and the Wichita Falls area to the east. 

Plainyiew is group 5 headquarters. Maj. 
Clayton Campbell is commanding officer. 
The group consists of Plainview, Amarillo, 
Borger, Dalhart, Muleshoe, Childress, and 
Lubbock squadrons, 

Planes from each of those cities are ex- 
pected to land before 8 a.m. on the landing 
strip at Abernathy. Air Force officers who 
present the problem to fliers and observers 
will grade them on flight, location of target, 
radio communication, landings and takeoffs, 
and the like. 

MOBILE RADIO UNITS 

The program, it is expected, will use 10 
mobile radio units in the air and on the 
ground. Those in charge hope some planes 
will be here from other groups. 

Out-of-Lubbock cadets and some senior 
members will be housed Saturday night at 
the RAFB bachelor officers’ quarters, and 
Reese will provide transportation to and 
from Reese. 

Expected to participate are about 50 
cadets. 

Lubbock squadron commander is 2d Lt, 
Noel Bryant. Operations officer is Red“ 
Branscum; executive officer, “Chuck” Hamil- 
ton; flight safety officer, Herb Pijan; com- 
munications officer, Ed Nettleton; flight plan 
officer, Clyde Myres; cadet commander, Lee 
Dex Vessels; and J. O. Woods is chairman of 
a committee planning the banquet. 


Tenth Inter-American Conference: 
Appraisal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 1, 1959 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, an infor- 
mative appraisal of the 10th Inter- 
American Conference recently held at 
Santiago, Chile, by Thayer Waldo. of 
Mexico, D. F., was recently published in 
various papers cf the United States. 

Mr. Waldo is a well-known correspond- 
ent and magazine writer on Latin Amer- 
ica where he has spent all but 4 of the 
past 20 years. 

The indicated appraisal, known as 
Continental Closeup No. 45, follows: 

CONTINENTAL CLOSEUPs No, 45 
(By Thayer Waldo) 

(Nore ro Eprrors—Part of the following 
story is based on official and confidential 
reports shown to me.) 

Mexico Crry.—Put bluntly, what happened 
during the 6-day Conference of Foreign Min- 
isters at Santiago, Chile, was that the 
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United States lost the initiative In dealing 
with pan-American affairs. 

For the first time in the 10-year history 
of the Inter-American system, our Govern- 
mont's representatives were outmaneuvered 
and outvoted.on matters relating strictly 
to the Western Hemisphere. 

As a symptom and byproduct of the new 
attitude, another significant precedent was 
ret in Santiago. Never before has any U.S. 
Secretary ot State heard from his Latin 
American colleagues such sharp criticism of 
this country’s practices as Christian Herter 

* sat through there. 

Realistic appraisal of all action taken at 
the meeting shows, beyond question, a net 
victory for Cuba's Fidel Castro—the man 
who publicly branded conference delibera- 
tions “a farce." 

That triumph—which Included blocking 
any direct reference to Communist influence 
in the Caribbean turmoil, or to Cuba’s part 
in recent invasions of other nearby coun- 
tries—was personally engineered by Raul 
Roa, Castro's astute, demagogic Forelgn 
Minister. 

Roa operated from the start on the classic 
theory that a good offense is the best de- 
tense. The first man with whom he talked 
privately, after reaching Santiago, was For- 
elgn Minister Miguel Moreno of Panama. 
The second was Victor Andrade, who holds 
the same post in Bolivia. 

To Moreno, Roa offered an official but off- 
the-record apology for the fact that some 
Cubans participated in an attempt to over- 
throw Panamanian President Ernesto de la 
Guardia, last May. 

Then he adroitly brought up the subject of 
Panama's longstanding complaint that U.S. 
authorities and contractors In the Canal 
Zone pay lower wages to native labor than 
to 3 performing the same type of 
work. 

Roa said that Cuba fully supported 
Panama's position on this issue and pointed 
out that it should be taken up by the con- 
ference, which had a broad question of re- 
spect for human rights on its agenda. 

No preambles or excuses were needed in 
conversing with Andrade, The Bolivian for- 
eign minister is strongly anticaplitalist and 
suspicious of many US. policies. The mere 
suggestion by Roa that Horter must be pre- 
vented from taking over the meeting was 
enough in that case. : 

As a result of these moves by the Cuban, 
Moreno and Andrade devoted a good part of 
their opening addresses to attacking Wash- 
ington’s broken promises and Wall Street 
imperialism, respectively. 

Coupled with Roa's own flamboyant de- 
nunciations of Dominican Dictator Trujillo, 
these aggressive speeches set the mood of the 
conference. Eyen such relatively sober types 
as Brazil's Horacio Lafer and Diogenes Tu- 
boada of Argentina were caught up in the 
urge to let Uncle Sam have it. t 

The total efect can be seen clearly by 
comparing final resolutions approved at the 
assemblage with the main points made in 
Secretary Herter’s major speech there. 

Herter stressed the need for the Organiza- 
tion of American States to adopt more effec- 
tive measures against intervention and to 
keep à closer eye on Red infiltration through- 
out the hemisphere. 

In passing, he gave a warm verbal salute 
to representative democracy and cautiously 
ucknowledged the relationship of economic 
problems to political instability. 

But when the working committees got 
down to hammering out formal declarations 
cn these issues, the emphasis was dra- 
matically reversed. They gave solemn lip- 
rervice to the nonintervention principle by 
uuthorizing the Inter-American Peace Com- 
mission to look into all charges of aggression. 
They also went through the motions of re- 
jecting communism and all other totali- 
tarianisms. 
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Most of the serious labor, though, was de- 
voted to drafting the Declaration of San- 
tiago, which condemns dictatorships for 
their suppression of civic and human rights; 
and to calling for a study of economic under- 
development as a threat to peace in the 
Americas. 

Commissions set up to investigate these 
matters will report back to the big lith 
Inter-American Conference scheduled for 
next February in Quito, Ecuador. 

A few weeks before that gathering, the 
U.S. Senate Foreign Relations Subcommit- 
tee on Pan American Affairs, chalrmaned 
by WayxE Morse of Oregon, is due to release 
its preliminary report. 

Advance information indicates that this 
analysis is likely to provide new ammunition 
for critics of U.S. policy in Latin America 
since World War II, especially as regards our 
expenditures on military ald versus those 
for economic and technical assistance to the 
area. 

And if the Elsenhower-Ehrushchev ex- 
change visits between now and then bring 
a real lessening of cold war tensions, we 
are apt to find ourselves facing something 
very like a full-scale revolt by our southern 
neighbors against what nearly all of them 
consider U.S. domination. 

Only time will tell what, if anything, the 
Santiago conference accomplished toward 
restoring peace In the Caribbean. The one 
sure thing about it at this time is that a 
brand new era in the Americas was inaugu- 
rated there. 


Program Sponsored by the Institute of 
Advanced Studies in the Theater Arts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. W. FULBRIGHT 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, September 1, 1959 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp articles 
from the New York Times of May 17 and 
July 12, regarding a program sponsored 
by the Institute of Advanced Studies in 
the Theater Arts. I think this is a 
splendid undertaking of the institute, 
and I congratulate the sponsors upon 
their foresight. I am sure the institute 
will make an important contribution for 
better relations with these respective 
countries. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Rrc- 
ORD, as follows: 

From the New York Times, May 17, 1959] 
ADVANCED STUDIES-——WORLD-FAMOUS THEATER 
Experts Wri. Trach Here at New INSTI- 

TUTE 


(By Donald Lazere) 


Next fall when plans are due to be com- 
pleted, acting, staging, and designing tech- 
niques of such companies as the Old Vic, the 
Comédie Francaise, the Moscow Art Theater, 
and the Kabuki Theater will be directly 
accessible for study to theater professionals 
and students in New York. 

Practicing experts from these and other 
famous world theaters will be brought to the 
United States especially to conduct work- 
shops, seminars, and lectures at the newly 
chartered Institute for Advanced Studies in 
the Theater Arts. 

Recently approved by the New York board 
of regents as a nonprofit, privately endowed 
school, the institute will be devoted to spe- 
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cialized studies in international theater and 


will be open to top American professionals 


and highly qualified students. 

Those in charge of the project picture it 
as a theatrical equivalent to the Institute 
for Advanced Studies at Princeton— a highly 
specialized institution where the finest minds 
in the world can be brought together with 
what we hope will be catalytic effects on our 
theater and those abroad.” 

THE TRUSTEES 


Dr. John D. Mitchell and Mirlam Pitcairn 
Mitchell are the founders of IASTA, as the 
school will be known. Dr. Mitchell, a former 
professor of theater arts at Manhattan Col- 
lege and Northwestern University was US. 
delegate to the 1953 and 1956 United Nations 
Economic, Scientific, and Cultural Organiza- 
tion's Congresses of the International The- 
ater Institute. Mrs. Mitchell was one of the 
founders of the American Shakespeare Fes- 
tival Theater at Stratford. Conn. Trustees 
of IASTA, in addition to Dr. and Mrs. Mitch- 
ell, are playwright Willian Ingre, John 
Wharton, a director and counsel for the 
Playwrights Co, and Rosamond Gilder, vice 
president of the International Theater Insti- 
tute and board member of the American 
National Theater and Academy. Gala Ebin, 
Previously affiliated with ANTA.and the 
Theater Gulld, has been appointed executive 
secretary. 

Dr. and Mrs. Mitchell developed the idea 
of a school for high-level study of interna- 
tional theater during several years of travel 
throughout Europe and Asia. 

“After talking theater with people in 50 
countries,” Dr. Mitchell says, “my wife and I 
have found that there is a great deal Ameri- 
cans can learn from the foreign stage, And 
theater people in other countries always 
want to find out more about contemporary 
American drama.“ 

By providing foreign experts as teachers, 
he explains, IASTA will enable Americans to 
study worldwide theater theories, techniques 
and tools firsthand without having to go 
abroad. At the same time, foreign theater 
people who want to visit the United States 
but have been discouraged by currency blocks 
and other obstacles will have an opportunity 
to come here as guests of TASTA. 

PUBLIC LECTURES 

During IASTA's first year, an expert from 
each foreign theater represented will conduct 
a 6-week series of workshops and seminars 
for a small group of American professionals 
and advanced students, and in addition will 
deliver 4 to 6 lectures open to the public. 

“In the workshops,” Dr. Mitchell says, 
"each man gives the cream of his specialty. 
For example, a director from the Comédie 
Francaise might plunge right in directing a 
selected group of American actors in a 
Moli¢re play exactly as it is done at the 
Comédie Francaise, except in the best Ameri- 
can translations. Meanwhile, directors, play- 
wrights, and designers sit in on rehearsals 
und, afterward, join the actors in presenting 
their questions and comments to the direc- 
tor in a seminar. His 6 weeks’ course will 
be climaxed by a public presentation of the 


play. 

“This will be the pattern for the first year’s 
program, with variations of course, depend- 
ing on each man's specialty, After the first 
year we hope to fan out and offer a choice 
of courses and approaches. 

Dr. and Mrs, Mitchell currently are on 
the last leg of a 4½-month trip around the 
world and are due back early next month. 
The trip was devoted to completing arrango- 
ments to bring over at least four representa- 
tives from foreign theaters and acadamics 
for IAST A's first-year program. 


[From the New York Times, July 12, 1959] 
Procerss 

Either November or January should see 

the start of the recently chartered Institute 
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a, Advanced Studies in the Thenter Arts, 
D t ts the word from founders Dr. John 
„ Mitchell and his wife, Miriam Pitcairn 
tchell, just returned from their 414-month 
~the-world tour in behalf of their proj- 
ect. The institute is designed to help 
can professionals enjoy the benefits of 
Study with outstanding representatives of 
the world’s leading theater cultures. 
; In addition to the Mitchells, William Inge, 
ohn P. Wharton and Roesamond Gilder are 
Trustees. Foreign directors who have been 
Vited to participate in the institute's in- 
5 — year are Willie Schmidt (Germany), 
url Zavadeki (Soviet Union) and Jean 
J er (France). Representatiyes from 
me Italy and Greece also are expected. 
8 the case of Mr, Zavadski, a disciple of 
ii vsky and Meyerhold and for 16 years 
Btite with the Moscow Art Theater, the 
Department would like to make an 
€xchange. It would like to work out ar- 


ents for one of our leading directors 
to go to Moscow. 


Position of Congress on Public Works 
Appropriations Should Be Sustained 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. JOE L. EVINS 
OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 31, 1959 


Mr. EVINS. Mr Speaker, once again 
an effort of the Congress to meet the 


executive branch halfway on an impor- 
dent, issue has been nullified by a Presi- 


Works veto—this time, the public 

appropriations bill of 1960. In 
faced a vote on this veto we are 
far 8 again with the question of how 

Congress should go in knuckling 
execu to the Budget Bureau and the 
ming tive branch in the matter of deter- 
the 
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Policies of this government. 
© question at issue here between 
ess and the President is purely 
1 Matter of policy. As we know, the 
called 1 N sent to the 1 desk 
@ Very tly larger ex- 
Penditure than the recommendations in 
increase of approxi- 
The President's ob- 
this bill appear to be based 
the fact that the Congress 
used to accept the Budget Bu- 
policy against new starts or even 
Studies. The basic 
-refore is largely whether the 
the President shall deter- 
Policy underlying the deyclop- 
our water resources of the Na- 
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The President, as we know, has guard- 

has Prerogative of the Presidency. 
Wut 18 that he would not Icave 
Presid te House with the powers of the 
Congrese ed. But, Mr. Speaker, 
also an must guard its prerogatives 
to its d no Congress would be living up 
Derm} Gonstitutional responsibilities if it 
ished ted its own powers to be dimin- 


There a 


Veto sh re other good reasons why this 


Ould be overridden: 
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First. In rejecting the administration's 
“no new start” policy, the Congress did 
not act capriciously or hastily. Let me 
recall that the Public Works Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee spent many months 
taking testimony on this matter. It 
heard from some 1,200 witmesses, includ- 
ing the representatives of the Federal 
agencies and 243 Members of the Con- 
gress. The testimony filled four volumes 
and 4,222 pages of printed hearings. In 
the other body, the comparable commit- 
tee also held extensive hearings and 
heard many witnesses. 

The Appropriations Committees and 
the Congress has considered carefully 
and well this whole matter. 

Second. The “no new starts” policy 
with which your appropriations Commit- 
tee was faced when the budget was sub- 
mitted to the Congress by the President 
is both unwise and unrealistic. If it 
were continued it would lead to a drying 
up of the water resources program of the 
Nation. 

Third. Even more unrealistic is the 
policy restricting surveys and planning 
of new projects. It takes many years to 
make and complete intelligent and pru- 
dent surveys, and additional years for 
making plans for efficient projects. 
Stopping surveys and planning might 
very well lead us into a position where in 
a sudden emergency we would be forced 
into hurried surveys and planning where 
the possibilities for costly mistakes and 
errors would be greatly multiplied. 
Both the Corps of Engineers and the Bu- 
reau of Reclamation feel that this Na- 
tion should have new starts and an or- 
derly, progressive, and efficient program 
of water resource development. The 
amounts budgeted for new surveys and 
planning in this bill this year are modest 
indeed and insure a continuation of con- 
struction on an orderly basis. 

Fourth. We must look at our water 
resources program as a positive program 
to develop the resources of our country 
and to lay a foundation for the con- 
tinued growth of every region of our 
country. 

Fifth. This Nation cannot run a water 
resource development program on a 
“stop and go” basis. We must have an 
orderly and well-planned continuing 
program of surveys, of planning and 
construction. On this basis our country 
can go forward on a more economical 
and sound basis. 

Sixth. With respect to the questioned 
construction -projects added to this bill 
by the Congress there are five which re- 
sume construction of already started but 
not yet completed projects; there are 
four which are actually reimbursements 
to local interests for expenditures made 
by these local communities; and there 
are six which are small loan projects. 
So that there are actually only 50 com- 
pletely new projects involving construc- 
tion by the Federal Government. This 
is just one for each State. Surely, in 
view of the billions we are expending for 
projects abroad, these investments in the 
development of our own country cannot 
be considered extravagant, 
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Seventh. The bill is a good bill, a 
realistic bill, and a measure that faces 
up, not only to the present needs of our 
Nation for the development of our water 
resources, but also looks to and prepares 
for the future. , 

Eighth. It is a bill that insures that 
this great program of water-resources 
development which we haye had under 
way for the past 25 years will continue 
in an orderly and uninterrupted pro- 


gram, 

Ninth. It is a bill with a truly national 
point of view which recognizes the needs 
of every area of our country and the dif- 
ferent types of programs needed in the 
different regions, and continues a well- 
balanced program that is truly in the 
interest of the entire Nation. 

Tenth. In short, Mr. Speaker, the 
Congress in writing and passing this bill 
did a good job and responsible service. 
It should stand behind this bill now ard 
see that the months of work which went 
into the writing of this bill will not have 
been in vain. 

A -vote to override the veto will sus- 
tain the prerogative of the Congress to 
establish the policy of our Nation. 


Air Force Capt. Allan J. Lavelle, of Bon- 
ham, Tex., a Good Ambassador for 
America Abroad 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. RALPH W. YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, September 1, 1959 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
we have recently heard a lot of talk con- 
cerning the bad impression which some 
Americans give to people overseas. 

It is, therefore, refreshing to learn of 
Americans like Air Force Capt. Allan J. 
Lavelle, of Bonham, Tex., Speaker Sam 
Raysurn’s hometown, who are doing a 
great deal to correct these unfortunate 
ideas of the United States and our peo- 
ple, created by some uninformed Amer- 
icans abroad. 

Captain Lavelle, assigned to the 6921st 
Radio Group in Japan has originated 
and put into operation a number of pro- 
grams which have helped both the Air 
Force and the citizens of the area around 
his base. Men such as Captain Lavelle 
are a credit to their country and to the 
uniform they wear. And they help over- 
come the Communist propaganda tirade 
against us. 

Mr. President, I would like to join with 
the 180,000 people of the Japanese pre- 
fecture, Saitama, and with the citizens 
of this country, near the airbase, in 
saluting Captain Lavelle. I ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recor an article from the 
Bonham (Tex.) Daily Favorite for Fri- 
day, August 28, 1959, entitled “Good Will 
Ambassador—Bonhamite Winning Japs 
as U.S. Friends.” 
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There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Goop WILL AMBsassADOR—BONHAMITZ WIN- 
NING Japs AS U.S. FRIENDS 

MISAWA AIRBASE, JAPAN.—The 6921ist Radio 
Group Mobile at Misawa Airbase, Japan, 
can boast of a fabulous personality—Capt. 
Allan J. Lavelle from Bonham, Tex. 

Violin maker, woodworker, artist, farmer, 
animal carver, tractor and airplane builder, 
information services officer, pilot, sky- 
writer, interpreter, salvage diver, enlisted 
man and officer in both the Navy and Air 
Force and people-to-people ambassador of 
good will to thousands of Japanese citizens 
highlight his varied career. 

He is best known in Saitama Prefecture 
when in 1953, upon end of his tour, a tele- 
gram in the names of 180,000 people of that 
prefecture asked President Eisenhower to 
please keep Captain Lavelle in Japan, for 
he is the strongest link in the United States- 
Japan cooperation in this section of Japan. 
Everyone is praying he stays. 

Captain Lavelle personally received 20,000 
letters from Japanese people asking him to 
Stay in Japan. 

What did he do to warrant this? He sim- 
ply embarked upon his own program of 
helping and making friends with all Japa- 
nese he came into contact with. 

His ability to speak fluent Japanese en- 
abled him to get close to the people. He 
listened to the little man’s problems, estab- 
lished the American-Japanese Cooperative 
Councils and acted as interpreter. 

A nearby farmer's tea crop was being 
ruined by dust from American military ye- 
hicles so Captain Levelle made arrangements 
to have waste oll poured frequently on the 
road to eliminate that problem. 

He got permission for local farmers to pick 
up the Air Base's garbage to use for hog feed 
and thereby created jobs. He helped the 
Japanese Red Cross and other charitable 
drives by allowing them to solicit on base 
which gained thousands of dollars for them 
to mention a few of his unselfish acts. 

As he later said, “The Japanese people 
can really determine the way the Far East 
eventually will go in this struggle with com- 
munism. I want them to be on our side.” 


Why Khrushchev Wants To Come to the 
United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, September 1, 1959 


Mr, LANE. Mr. Speaker, Americans 
are baffled and irritated by the strange 
spectacle of our “split personality” 
foreign policy. 

With one voice it warns: “Don't ex- 
pect the Communists to let up in their 
campaign to conquer the world.” With 
the other voice it tranquilizes: “Be 
nice to ‘killer’ Khrushchev, Treat him 
as our honored guest.” 

This deliberate blurring of the dis- 
tinction between right and wrong, 
brought about by the strange melange 
of failure, fear, and aggressive good will, 
emphasizes the need for a constant re- 
statement of those truths that must be 
above expediency. They constitute our 
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only sure guide through the present 

confusions, 

Lest we forget, under unanimous con- 
sent, I include for reprint in the RECORD, 
the clear, courageous, and determined 
opposition to the invitation to Khru- 
shchey expressed by His Eminence Rich- 
ard Cardinal Cushing, of Boston, in the 
August 30 issue of the Boston Sunday 
Globe. 

CARDINAL CUSHING ExrPLAINS War Kurv- 
SHCHEVY Wants So Bablx To COME To THE 
UNITED STATES—“THROWS MANTLE or RE- 
SPECTABILITY AROUND SHOULDERS" 


(By Richard Cardinal Cushing, of Boston) 


If there were any doubt of the need for the 
average American to engage in the intelligent 
and vigorous battle against Soviet, atheistic 
communism, that doubt is permanently re- 
moved by the coming visit of Dictator 
Khrushechev to this country. 

Already we have witnessed the evil fruits 
of that coming, before this bloody dictator 
has set foot on our shores, 

Once more history records that the United 
States has been outwitted by the Kremlin— 
or rather, outrageously deceived. 

This is recorded in the continued cutting 
down of the free world, the new betrayal of 
free peoples into Soviet hands, and the con- 
tinued expansion of Soviet power—all cen- 
tered around the Khrushchey visit. 

While the American Nation is warmly wel- 
coming the Butcher of Budapest, although 
his hands are red with the blood of the Hun- 
garian and Tibetan peoples, the Kremlin is 
attacking the United States and the free 
world through southeast Asia. 

While we will be hailing this enemy of 
freedom in our cities and streets, he has en- 
gineered the invasion of the little country of 
Laos as the prelude to taking over all that 
part of the world. 

The Khrushchev visit is a device which is 
bringing about the contraction of the free 
world and with it the cutting down of the 
number of men and women who dare openly 
to express their belief in God. It is speeding 
up the enslavement of the little man 
throughout the world. 

If we are to permit this process to go for- 
ward, as we have done for the past 25 years, 
It will lead to complete defeat, 

Why does Khrushchey want so badly to 
come to the United States? 

; There are a number of reasons for this de- 
sire. 

We can immediately single out three: 

First, by this invitation, the UB. Gov- 
ernment officially throws the mantie of 
political respectability around the shoulders 
of the man who so outrageously double- 
crossed the Hungarian people In the streets 
of Budapest. 

The natural deduction from our embrace 
of Khrushchev among the peoples of the 
world, especially among the captive people 
who hear only the Soviet side of the story, 
will be that we have finally turned our backs 
on all the enslaved behind the Iron Curtain, 
This conception will be intensified by the 
flood of Red propaganda going to the com- 
rades of the world, including those of the 
captive nations, designed to make it appear 
that Hungary and these other enslaved coun- 
ay are permanent parts of the Soviet em- 

We must remember that this form of poi- 
sonous propaganda—intended to make the 
inhabitants of the capitive nations despair, 
goes on in regard to Poland, China, ind all 
the other countries behind the Iron Curtain. 
It is driven home by the Kremlin in every 
one of the 83 countries in which it operates 
today. 

A considerable section of the population of 
those countries will be uhder the impression 
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that the United States has indorsed all the 
savage acts of the Kremlin by its cordial re- 
ception of Khrushchey. 

Second, along with the political respect- 
ability which Khrushchey thus attains, he 
is at the same time able by his visit to give 
new life to the already virulent forces of ap- 
peasement and sedition within the free 
world, and specifically within the United 
States. 

Already the Worker of August 9, in hnil- 
ing the coming of its master as a great 
victory over the United States, pointed out 
that it was necessary to go on to the over- 
throw of our “present system” here if real 
peace were to be attained. 

We can see even now that among some 
distinguished men who are noted for their 
appeasement tendencies that they have tried 
to rush to Khrushechev's defense on the Laos 
crisis. They have lamely sought to make out 
that the attack on Laos is the act of Red 
China and North Vietnam only. But this 
cannot obscure the strong and official en- 
dorsement of this attack by the Soviet 
Government, accompanied by the usual 
charge that the U.S, Government (so hospi- 
table to Khrushchev) is behind the whole 
difficulty there. 

This strengthening of the appeasement 
forces within this country and all the free 
world is supplemented by the inevitable 
new attempt to split the nations of the 
Western world. By permitting bilateral 
contacts between our Government and 
Khrushchev, we have opened the Pandora 
box to Soviet bids to every free nation, large 
and small, to deal with Moscow on a sepa- 
rate basis from the rest of the West. 

This is well illustrated by the present over- 
ture made to France, where Khrushchev 
would receive a wild and tumultuous greet- 
ing from the millions of Communists who 
follow the Kremlin's directions. 

And thus it is that inviting Khrushchev 
to come to this country we are digging our 
own graves and honoring our prospective 
gravedigger. For we are enacting the amaz- 
ing historical scene of acclaiming the man 
who frankly says that he intends to bury 


us. 

And that fate will eventually be ours out 
of this visit unless we take immediate steps. 
each and every American, to halt this proc- 
ess of disintegration in our policies which 15 
leading to our doom. 

Third, a chief result from the visit hoped 
for by the Soviet dictator is the trapping of 
our big business circles into the expansion of 
trade with all Soviet-controlled countries 
which are more and more acting as one big 
economic unit. 

This was one of the main objectives 
stressed by the 2ist Congress of the Com- 
munist Party of the Soviet Union held this 
last January, and is therefore an outstand- 
ing feature of the current Communist line. 

By this act, U we agree to this procedure, 
we will once again commit ourselves to the 
building up of Soviet power so that it may 
destroy us, 

We will also open the doors fully to the 
free functioning of Soviet espionage agents 
in this country. With the Soviet dictator- 
ship, trade and good relations are always ac- 
companied by political, military, and indus- 
trial espionage. 

It is astounding that the Kremlin and 
its agents think that they can put over this 
Proposal on American business and the 
American Nation when it entails an endorse- 
ment of trade in slave labor products. We 
have laws in all our States, bullt up after 
terrific effort, to prevent the sale of con“ 
vict labor products on the open market- 
These acts were passed for the protection of 
our own highly paid and able, free workers. 
By one blow, in consenting to widespresd 
trade with nations that engage in extensive 
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would in effect destroy all of 


Organization of the AFL-CIO has 
mori itself alert to the danger which would 
ollow from any relationship (including 
trade) with Soviet Russia and Khrushchev. 
A We can all be pleased to note that the 
ee council of that great labor federa- 
5 In on August 20 declared by overwhelming 
ote that it is “out of the question for the 
$ O to give recognition to thè head of 
veovernment which does not permit its own 
orkers to have any free trade unions.” 
Pode hope that American big business 
— es, which were wooed so openly by Ehru- 
chev's agents, A. Mikoyan and F. Kozloy, 
demonstrate the same fortitude and fore- 
t — electing all trade with the Soviet 
e. 

tee alleged trade will prove largely to 
This a thetic 80 far as America is concerned, 
such Was shown clearly in the 1930's, when 
trade was attempted on a considerable 
Scale; then it proved, as it will again, to be 
in the sense that it merely consisted 
chin, et purchase of samples of our ma- 
Bovine and Precision tools, for duplication in 

Viet Russia. 
— with all the difficulties and 
Sur ers that Dictator Khrushchev's visit to 
country raises up for us, the average 
can here and now rededicate him- 


wane is no one, absolutely no one, who 
t take part in this crusade In one wry 


Above all, of course, all our efforts on be- 
United States and our own free- 
should be sanctified and strengthened 
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to why I have recommended novenas 
f begin on September 15, including prayers 
silent church behind the Iron and 
a. and to Our Lady of Fati- 
the Sen is the beginning of wisdom in 
or against atheistic communism, If 

a to live in freedom and walk without 
1 the coming catacombs, we must be- 
Temaing notice that great right which still 
Ours; The right to. express publicly 

Goa group worship our faith and belief 


Ain ene, every man and woman, can 
And lane environment in which he lives 
labors let all his neighbors know that 
1 ent in any form leads step by step 
ng of the free world and the 

In of Soviet wer 
ted States E * 


t was Stalin's pledge in 1030, now re- 


Nited States and at the. 
thus te destroy 2 proper hour 
Ww. at the map of the world just before 
dun p. War II and look at it today, and we 
try 8 Aware that country after coun- 
this dene under Soviet power. All of 
and an been done in the name of peace“ 


the Unites bringing about acquiescence by 


Phone, Step along this way was achieved by 
live ee under the plea that we should 
t R friendly way together, by. bringing 
. = the fake San 288 of 1936, 

A e 1 for that com- 
Pletely, for Stalin’s pretension that he was 
guaran freedom of speech,” “freedom 


World hat 8 np history of the 
Celye 


ua enrushchev himself ed to de- 

thip an Vith his glib talk of collective leader- 

control. the new turn of affairs in Soviet 
to the point whore we were induced 
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to look on helplessly while the Hungarian 
and Tibetan people were massacred in cold 
blood, and while the right to worship was re- 
stricted and in fact obliterated In China and 
many other lands. 

The much-heralded collective leadership 
that Khrushchev spoke so loudly about 
proved to be his own rule as the new Stalin. 

It was by similar deceit that we were led 
to Geneva in 1955, and while we were debat- 
ing there Soviet Russia made its break- 
through in the Middle East, 

But apparently we had learned very. little 
or we who had learned did not express our- 
selves strongly enough, for we fell victims 


to the same game by going to Geneva in 1959. 


Then, while our representatives were again 
engaged in endless and fruitless discussions, 
Soviet power made its great thrust through 
southeast Asia by way of Laos. 

Having this experience in mind, the aver- 
age American can oppose at once—among his 
neighbors, in organizations to which he be- 
longs, in any other way that he can express 
himself—any concession whatsoever to So- 
viet Russia. 

It will not be possible for him, even in 
exercising his rights as a citizen, to become 
a thorough student of the Marxist-Leninist 
Clasaics—the teachings of Marx, Engels, Len- 
In, Stalin, Mao Tse-tung, and Khrushchev. 

He can know, however, that these teach- 
inge—as the expression of a world view—hold 
that there can be no peace with the United 
States until we are completely destroyed. 

He can know that this philosophy holds 
that there must be set up a world Soviet 
dictatorship, and that every act of the Krem- 
lin and every act of its followers, every hour 
of every day, is for the purpose of advancing 
that objective. 

He can know that this goal must be ad- 
vanced by guile as well as force. 


Knowing that, he can in his own way. 


stand out against any further friendship 
with Soviet Russia or any Soviet power until 
the invasion of southeast Asia is halted per- 
manentiy. 

He can also continue to hammer home the 
necessity of expelling Red Hungary from 
the United Nations. With this can go a re- 
iteration of the necessity for refusing to 
recognize Red China or to admit it to the 
UN. 

Within America, he can also stress that we 
must end our namby-pamby, careless policy 
toward the Communist conspirators in our 
midst and urge Congress to enact legislation 
which will protect us and our freedom, 

If one reads the press through the country, 
it is most encouraging to note how many 
Americans have written letters to their local 
newspapers expressing opposition to the 
Khrushchey visit. It is more encouraging to 
observe how intelligent many of these letters 
have been. 

That development gives us an indication 
of what the average American can do if he 
is spurred tq understand one fundamental 
thing: That Soviet Russia, from its very 
foundation-philosophy, Is determined to de- 
stroy him, his family, his liberty, and his 
right to worship God. 


Depletion Rate Is Major Factor in Oil's 
Success 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEON H. GAVIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 26, 1959 


Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
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include the following article from the Oil 

Daily of Thursday, August 27, 1959: 

DEPLETION Rarx Is Mason FACTOR IN O's 
Success 


This simple explanation of oll depletion, 
by a leading authority, Russell B. Brown, 
general counsel for the Independent Petro- 
leum Association of America for 30 years, will 
be understandable to readers in the year 
2000 A.D.—(Eprror.) 


Among the many complexities presented 
to Congress by the adoption of the 16th 
amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States, which gave Congress authority to tax 
incomes, there was probably none more difi- 
cult of solution than providing a fair basis 
of taxation for the extractive industries and 
oll in particular. 

Obviously, the total take or total value of 
sales from products or seryices was not a fair 
basis for determining taxable income. 

Somewhere between total income and zero 
was a figure that should represent taxable 
income, else taxes could destroy all business, 

A series of deductions was provided. The 
difference between total income and allowed 
deductions should provide a real approach to 
profit and profit was the nearest approach 
to taxable income under the amendment. 

Since Congress was not given authority to 
tax capital by this amendment, capital must 
be preserved free of income tax. 

Whatever part of total income represented 
capital return should be provided for in the 
deductions. The cost of material used in 
the process of manufacturing or of goods 
sold should provide another deduction. The 
cost of doing business or operations is 
another. 

In the case of a manufacturing industry, 
the cost of the plant and equipment and 
the probable life of the plant and equipment 
were capable of mathematical determination 
and were provided for through depreciation 
whereby the capital was returned annually 
distributed so as to return the capital by 
the time of the exhaustion of the plant. 
While never quite exact, this system pro- 
vided a reasonably accurate base for deduc- 
tion. 

The cost of raw material used in the fac- 
tory and the cost of operating the plant var- 
led from time to time. Therefore, a de- 
duction was allowed based on the actual 
cost. 

In the case of m or service, 
the cost of goods sold usually constituted 
the largest deduction, to which was added 
depreciation for property used and the cost 
of services rendered. 

These deductions subtracted from total 
income provided net income to be used as 
the basis of determining taxable income, 

In the case of an oil well, the well itself 
provided little base for capital values. The 
cost of the well rarely provided an accurate 
basis of value as capital to which the de- 
preciation principle might apply. 

An oll well is not a factory or plant. It 
is In effect a highway through which oil may 
be moved from its source to the surface 
where the processing for use begins. 

Two wells of equal cost normally pro- 
vided varied amounts of income. An expen- 
sive well might pentrate a rich deposit of 
oll or a poor one. The formation penetrated 
might release the oil rapidly or slowly, de- 
pending on the character of the producing 
formation. All of the recoverable oil might 
be produced in a few years, such as 1 or 
2 years, or it might be a long period such 
as 40 or 50 years, But once produced and 
used this oil was gone forever. 

The courts have the "Terne 
naturae” of oll in place, which meant that 
oll belonged to no one until reduced to pos- 
session. 

The fugacious character of ofl meant that 
owning land under which an oil-producing 
horizon existed did not always mean that 
you could reduce all cf that oll to posses- 
sion. Operating conditions and practices 
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often gave to an adjoining landowner a larger 
portion of the oil than originally was in 
place under the adjoining land. By this 
method, properties were drained dispropor- 
tionately. 

The nature of land titles in the United 
States gives to the owner of the surface the 
right to explore for and reduce to possession 
the minerals beneath his soil. This has prob- 
ably contributed more to the successful 
search and finding of oil than any single 
condition, At the same time, it required 
constant alertness and action to preserve 
these inherent rights. The "law of capture” 
made necessary conservation laws to protect 
these rights. 

These and many other differences in the 
character of the business of producing oil re- 
quired a treatment In our tax laws that was 
different from the factory or the merchandis- 
ing establishment. It required much study 
and experimentation by Congress and by the 
tax authorities and administrators to develop 
an understanding of these characteristics in 
oll production which required differential“ 
treatment of this activity In our tax laws. 

After much study and experimentation, 
Congress in 1926 adopted the principle of al- 
lowing as a deduction from gross receipts a 
percentage of such receipts as a method of 
determining that part of income that should 
not be subject to the application of income 
tax. 
This new method simplified tax adminis- 
tration and provided equitable treatment to 
all producers and was welcomed by govern- 
ment and taxpayer alike. 

At the same time, Congress provided, in 
the case of oll production, that the rate of 
deduction should be 27.5 percent of the in- 
come from the property not to exceed 60 
percent of the net income. 

This method and the amount were not 
the result of an exact mathematical experi- 
ence. 

They were arrived at by Congress after 
long study. It was intended to provide a 
reasonable basis for taxation that would en- 
courage entry into this business, which was 
recognized to be a risky and hazardous busi- 
ness, of enough capital and operators to in- 
sure activities that would find enough ol! to 
meet the expanding industry of our Nation 
as well as to provide oil necessary to our 
national security. 

To insufe the continuous competition of 
the many individuals and companies, large 
and small, that would avold monopoly of 
this essential resource by a few aggregations 
of wealth, the Treasury Department pro- 
vided, by regulation, for allowing deduction 
from other income for loss through dry holes 
of the cost of such dry holes and for the in- 
tangible expenses in the year in which such 
expense occurred. This later provision, after 
about 30 years experimentation, was adopted 
into law by Congress in the Internal Rev- 
enue Code of 1954. 

These provisions have now been in our 
tax laws for more than 30 years, They are 
no longer an experiment, 

Wise mineral tax policies haye been a 
major factor in the success of finding and 
development of this Nation's oil resources. 
Finding and producing of adequate supplies 
of petroleum have brought forth a new and 
dynami¢ era that has made possible yet un- 
known heights in the productivity and 
standard of living of the United States. 

Petroleum has opened up new sources of 
national wealth that have contributed 
greatly to both the areas where oil has been 
found and also to the width and breath of 
the entire national enocomy. Petroleum can 
be credited with providing at low cost the 
energy supplies and raw materials which 
have made and are continuing to make more 
and better things for more people. 

The industry has accomplished this feat 
while paying its fair share of the cost of 
government and has not inordinately 
profited, 
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Why Not Tell Me Face to Face?—That 
Is the True American Way 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. BEN F. JENSEN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 1, 1959 


Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend by remarks in the RECORD, 
I will include a letter I have written to a 
number of people in the Seventh Con- 
gressional District of Iowa which I have 
the honor to represent. This letter re- 
lates to certain unwarranted criticism 
by the Governor of Iowa of the position 
I have taken through the years on Fed- 
eral appropriations for public works 
projects, as follows: 

CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 

House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., August 27, 1959. 

Dear Patenv; On last May 7 Herschel Love- 
less, Governor of the great State of Iowa, had 
& prepared statement read by another at a 
hearing of the House Public Works Appro- 
priations Committee, of which I am the top 
Republican member. In that statement he 
Usted six other States which had received 
more funds for public works than had the 
State of Iowa—for which he blamed Iowa 
Congressmen—but he failed to state that 
Towa had received over the past years more 
public funds for flood control, river bank 
stabilization, soll conservation and valley 
watershed projects than had other States 
of the Union, 

Congressman Carter, of Iowa, a Democrat, 
was present at that hearing to testify in fa- 
vor of several Iowa projects, and he heard 
the Governor's statement read—after which, 
be had this to say in part: 

“Mr. Carrer. I want to make a record here 
expressing my personal gratitude as the Rep- . 
resentative of the Fourth Congressional Dis- 
trict to my friend, BEN Jensen, whose dis- 
trict jolns mine, for his efforts in behalf of 
the great Commonwealth of Iowa in this re- 
spect, He knows what he is talking about, 
and knows what he is doing.” See page 1618 
of the hearings. 

Then on June 19 last, Mr. Loveless had 
another prepared statement submitted by an- 
other person to the Senate Public Works 
Committee of Appropriations, He saw fit to 
severcly criticize me without naming me—but 
it is crystal clear he meant none other than 
Ben F. Jensen. He criticized my speech of May 
4, in which I exposed a well organized group 
of Communists and Socialists in the U.S.A., 
who planned and schemed for years to get 
control of our entire Government by estab- 
lishing River Valley Authorities patterned 
after the Tennessee Valley Authority. In 
Mr. Loveless’ prepared statement to that 


committee, and I quote in part from the 


hearings, page 257: “Recently a Member of 
Congress from Iowa has attacked the power 
programs of the Federal Government, which 
have been made possible by money appro- 
priated by Congress. While he included all 
the Federal programs in his attack, he was 
especially vitriolic in his attack on TVA. 
As Governor of his State, I wish expressly 
to disassociate myself from his remarks. I 
am positive that he does not speak for the 
people of Iowa.” Please find herewith en- 
closed my speech of May 4, which Mr, Loye- 
less referred. I trust you will read every 
word, then decide for yourself which of us 
speaks best for the people of Iowa. 

A number of Members of Congress, all 
senior to me in service, haye told me that 
they had never known of a Governor of any 
State submitting a statement, or making a 
statement in person, to any committee of 
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Congress critical of a Member of Congress 
from his own State. Such a performance 
was new to them. Hence, the Governor of 
the great State of Iowa has established some 
kind of a new record, 

Facts are, that I have supported such fed- 
erally financed projects as could be justi- 
fied, and I have opposed such federally 
financed projects which it was plain to see 
could not be justified by facts and figures. 

In Mr, Loveless’ prepared statement to the 
Senate committee, he inferred that Iowa 
Congressmen should support the Public 
Works projects for all other States in order 
that Congressmen from other States would 
support Iowa projects. Had the House Pub- 
lic Works Appropriations Committee ap- 
proved funds for all projects requested by 
243 Members of Congress who appeared be- 
fore our committee this session, along with 
1150 interested people from every State in 
the Union, our Public Works Appropriations 
bill would have called for an expenditure of 
over $2/, billion instead of a little $1% 
billion, which was the exact amount 
requested by President Eisenhower. 

In closing may I say to you, it has af- 
forded me no pleasure to write this letter, 
but I am sure the people of the Seventh 
Iowa District, whom I have the honor to 
represent in Congress, would expect me to 
state these facts in order to set the record 
straight. 

Sincerely yours, 
Ben F, JENSEN. 


Now, Mr. Speaker, I also wish to make 
reference to the action of our colleague 
from the State of Tennessee [Mr. Evins] 
in inserting in the Appendix of the CON- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD for August 17, 1959, 
a statement that was highly critical of 
me and which included a reference to 
Governor Loveless’ attack on me. Con- 
gressional courtesy requires that a Mem- 
ber be informed in advance if a personal 
attack or criticism is to bé made by an- 
other Member, either on the floor of the 


House or through an insertion in the . 


Appendix of the Recorp. Why not tell 
me face to face? 

“What is in the heart, let the mouth 
speak." Thus was I taught by my par- 
ents. Because I have spoken out against 
the things which in my heart I believe 
to be contrary to the welfare of our be- 
loved country, I have been attacked as 
an extremist and accused of being in- 
temperate with respect to my contention 
that TVA is a socialistic autocratic em- 
pire within our free Republic. 

On August 10, 1959, under permission 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
included excerpts from a newsletter of 
August 9, 1959, written by Mr. Thurman 
Sensing, executive vice president of the 
Southern States Industrial Council, of 
Nashville, Tenn. This Tennessean, Mr. 
Sensing, is fully aware of the socialistic 
nature of the TVA, notwithstanding the 
statements to the contrary by Mr. Evins 
or any other apologist for the TVA. 

It is to be noted that Mr. Evins made 
no reference whatsoever to the state- 
ments of Mr. Sensing, of Nashville, 
Tenn., located right in the heart of the 
TVA area, even though Mr. Sensing's 
statements were the basis for my re- 
marks. It was this Tennesseean who, 
with firsthand knowledge of the opera- 
tions of TVA, said that— 

A Senator has written the President ® 
letter urging him by all means to have Mr- 
Khrushchev include a survey of the TVA 
in his tour of the United States. Well, if the 
thought is to make him feel at home, we 
should say that is a pretty good idea 
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because he will certainly find no free enter- 
But what is Mr. Khrushchev 
himself to think, when we parade the TVA 
before him with pride, than that we are al- 
ready aping his philosophy of state owner- 
ship and state control—and that we are al- 
ready on our way toward making his 
Prophecy. about our grandchildren come 
true? We all want peace, yes; but must we 
obtain it at the expense of conborting with 
Communists and by the loss of our self- 
respect? 

The prophecy referred to by Mr. 

ing was the Khrushchev statement 
that our grandchildren would be living 
Under socialism. 

Now I have no apologies whatsoever 
for my contentions that TVA is à so- 
Cialistic autocratic empire within our free 
Republic; but I do think that Mr. Evins 
Might have let his readers know that 

thought that Khrushchey would 
feel at home in making a survey of the 

A was not mine but originated in 

TVA area itself. 
istic e realization that TVA is social- 
th is not a recent one. Speakers on 

e floor of the House at the time the 

TVA bill was passed in 1933 
Teferred to it in terms such as these: 
Representative Rica. It is socialism and 

ism on a gigantic scale. 
Fă entative Eaton. This bill, and 
ery bill like it is, is simply an attempt to 
On our American system the Russian 
and make the Government everything 


and the citizen nothing. 


And upon its passage, Norman 
date nt the perennial socialistic candi- 
TVA for President, so aptly described 

as “the only genuinely socialistic 
midst the New Deal—a flower in the 
of weeds,” 
5 am I alone in the thought that 
and į not been the blessing TVA 
lieve ts proponents would have us be- 
Pape, An outspoken editor of a news- 
TVA, Published at Tupelo, Miss., in the 
20 area itself had this to say after 
Years of TVA: 
time has come for TVA to back u 
— that the fastest growth in tne 
TVA ually has taken place outside the 
area and we who live within its bor- 
are still as a whole just about the 

This People in America. 
with the course would be quite true. For 
the Oak 2 of ginnt projects like 
Uncle Sa idge atomic energy plant that 
the 8 has plunked down in Tennessee, 
trial Ea has shown less rapid indus- 
of the South than several other portions 
Psa 1 income, the TVA area is still 
tional Or dollar further behind the na- 
Ti 83 than it was in 1933 when the 
lished, alley Authority was first estab- 

Mr. E 


invited VINS Says if Mr. Khrushchev is 


to visit Tennessee, that his peo- 
a Proudly show TVA to him—the 
8 greatest example of water re- 
Source development—where floods have 
mers, harnessed, navigation and com- 
elects} promoted, and where great hydro- 
electris bower dams produce low-cost 
tor city for sale to the people and 
Witt defense of our country.” 
Mr. Evs and his fellow Ten- 
tell Mr. Khrushchev that the 
harnessing of the floods was done by 
ntly flooding hundreds of 
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thousands of acres of the finest land in 
Tennessee, an action which a president 
of the University of Tennessee protested 
long and loud? Will Mr. Khrushchev be 
told that the so-called low-cost electric- 
ity was made possible only through a 
subsidy by the taxpayers of the Na- 
tion, who have furnished in round fig- 
ures $2 billion—interest free and Fed- 
eral tax free—for the construction of 
the TVA dams and powerplants? Will 
Mr. Khrushchev be told that the TVA, 
while claiming credit for pioneering 
farm electrification, for nearly 20 years 
consistently lagged behind the country 
as a whole in the percentage of farms 
electrified? Will it be pointed out to 
Mr. Khrushchev that only a few years 
ago a TVA spokesman admitted only 
one out of four farms in the TVA area 
had running water? This compares 
with a national average of more than 
double the TVA area, with a number 
of States in which more than 9 out of 
10 of the farms have running water. 

Mr. Evins denounces what he refers to 
as the implications in my remarks of 
August 11, 1959 to the effect that the 
people of Tennessee are accepting and 
living with a communistic institution in 
their midst; that those who voted for, 
and the President who signed the recent 
revisions of the TVA Act, indicated ac- 
ceptance of communistic ideas by such 
action. Of course, Mr. Evins is free to 
read whatever implications he wants to 
into my statement or anyone else's state- 
ment in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD; but 
that does not make his interpretation 
a valid one. The record over the years 
of the TVA—from its inception in 1933 
as a navigation and fiood-control proj- 
ect with incidental development of elec- 
tric power, to its present day growth 
into a gigantic autocratic electric power 
empire—is one of progressive usurpa- 
tion of powers which TVA itself con- 
tended earlier it did not have nor con- 
template, That the Congress later con- 
doned such progressive usurpation of 
powers, over the years, does not make it 
right nor change the socialistic nature 
of TVA. 

I did not say TVA was communistic, 
but if Mr. Evins or anyone else believes 
there is so little difference between so- 
cialism and communism that they are 
inclined to treat the two as synonymous, 
that is their privilege. I would have to 
agree that there is not a great difference 
between the two. Socialism destroys 
freedom by. degrees, communism kills 
freedom by one death blow. 

Mr. Evs in a reference to visits of 
Russian Communists to farms in the 
State of Iowa appears to classify the in- 
dividualistic free enterprise of farming 
in Iowa with that of the socialistic pow- 
er program of the TVA. Nothing could 
be farther apart. I am sure the people 
in my district realize that a farmer in 
Iowa who pays Federal taxes and who 
buys his own farm and provides for his 
own farm machinery, stock and other 
operating costs, with his own funds or 
funds borrowed from a bank, could not 
compete in the marketplace with a 
farmer who pays no Federal tax and who 
is furnished interest free Federal funds 
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to buy his farm and to provide the capi- 
tal to operate it. To say that this same 
comparable sort of program under which 
TVA has been operating is not socialistic 
is to deny Webster’s or any other univer- 
sal definition of socialism. 

Mr. Evins charges that I do a disserv- 
ice to the people of Iowa when I point 
out the dangers of letting socialism—as 
exemplified in TVA—spread to the other 
river basins in the Nation. May I assure 
my colleague that an overwhelming ma- 
jority of the people of Iowa back my 
stand against the expansion of social- 
ism, which poses a constant threat to 
our great Nation and to individual free- 
dom—the statements of Mr. Evins and 
the Governor of Iowa notwithstanding. 

Thousands of patriotic Americans 
from every section of the United States 
of America have requested a copy of my 
speech of May 4 last entitled “The Power 
Not To Tax Is Also the Power To De- 
stroy—Socialism or Freedom for Amer- 
ica.” Because of this great demand, I 
now have a supply on hand and will be 
pleased to send a copy to anyone request- 
ing same, I can assure you the reading 
of this speech will open the eyes of any 
patriotic American. 

Mr. Speaker, this is not the first time 
an attempt has been made to ridicule me 
for being a conservative. I am proud to 
admit that I believe in being conserva- 
tive with the inherent constitutional 
liberties of the American people and with 
the taxpayers’ hard-earned dollars. I 
also believe each section of our great 
Nation should pay its fair share of the 
cost of government in keeping with the 
constitutional requirement. And that 
the Federal Government should not be 
called upon to provide for those services 
for which the people can provide for 
themselves. 

If believing in and fighting for the 
Constitution of the United States and 
the individual freedoms which it pro- 
vides is being an extremist, then I plead 
guilty to the charge. If belief in the 
American principle of free enterprise 
which has made this Nation great makes 
an extremist of me, as Mr. Evins charges, 
then I plead guilty to the charge before 
man and God. Í 

Mr. Speaker, I think it is better to 
be an extremist in the defense of the 
Constitution and the freedoms and 
principles for which it stands than to be 
a modern liberal. The American people 
have long ago correctly defined a mod- 
ern liberal as one who is liberal with the 
people’s inherent- liberties and liberal 
with the taxpayers’ hard-earned dollars 
and who desires the creation of an all- 
powerful autocratic central government 
which will look out for us from the cra- 
dle to the grave. Whether you call it 
socialism or some other name matters 
not. In my estimation it is contrary to 
the constitutional rights and principles 
upon which this great Nation was 
founded. 

In regard to the recent passage of the 
so-called TVA bond bill which Mr. Evins 
referred to, it is of interest to note that 
the entire Republican membership of 
the House Public Works Committee 
voted against reporting the bill out of 
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the committee. And in the vote on final 
passage of this bill, 138 Republican Con- 
gressmen were joined by 32 Democrats 
in voting against passage. Only seven 
Republicans yoted for passage. It can be 
seen that I am not alone by a long shot 
in my opposition to giving TVA prac- 
tically unlimited power to operate with- 
out proper executive and congressional 
control, For those who think TVA is 
under proper control, I should like to 
end my statement with a quote from a 
recent issue of the Congressional Quar- 
terly: 

A TVA spokesman said TVA would not be 
bound to follow any recommendations that 
the President made about its expansion 
plans. 


Dangerous Situation Developing in the 
Caribbean 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 1, 1959 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, a forth- 
right editorial in the August 25, 1959, 
issue of the Hopewell News, of Hopewell, 
Va., emphasizes the dangerous situation 
now developing to the south of the 
United States in the Caribbean. Its 
statements attributed to me were made 
in an address by me on “Storm Clouds 
Over the Caribbean” on August 24, 1959, 
at Reading, Pa., before the Patriotic Or- 
der of Sons of America of Pennsylvania, 
which was quoted by Representative 
Francis E. WALTER in his address to the 
House of Representatives on August 26, 
1959. 

The indicated editorial and an accom- 
panying newsstory by Sam Fogg, of 
United Press International, follow: 
[From the Hopewell (Va.) News, Aug. 25, 

1959] 
DANGEROUS SITUATION Is DEVELOPING IN 
CARIBBEAN. 

The International Communist conspiracy 
has been stirring up trouble in South and 
Central America and the Caribbean area for 
a long time. But right now they seem to be 
having more success than usual. 

Apparently something new has been added. 
We call your attention to the article on this 
page today by Sam Fogg of United Press 
International. According to this the Chi- 
nese Communist are now active in the Carib- 
bean area, as well as Central and South 
America. 

The foothold that the Communists have 
secured in Cuba under Fidel Castro has given 
them a beachhead where they can stir up 
trouble over a wide area. The more trouble 
they can start the better it is for the Com- 
munists. 

One of their favorite tricks is to stir up 
hatred of the United States. The way that 
Fidel Castro has lambasted the United States 
sounds like his speeches were written by 
Communist agents. In spite of all that we 
have done for the nations south of us, the 
United States is still the whipping boy for 
Reds, Pinks, liberals, politicians and sọ- 
called intellectuals, 

SET UP ALLIANCE ; 

Just what the Chinese Communists hope 

to gain in the lands south of us is not very 
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clear. But a delegation of Chinese Commu- 
nist journalists were welcomed to Cuba by 
prominent Cuban officials and haye been 
touring Central and South America, They 
have established the New Chinese Democratic 
Alliance in Cuba and announced they would 
publish a newspaper there. 

Of course such shenanigans within 50 miles 
of the United States can prove most trouble- 
some and disruptive. 

It must not be forgotten that one of the 
objects of all this Communist plotting is to 
take over or neutralize the Panama Canal. 
In a recent speech Representative DANIEL J. 
Fl. op, of Pennsylvania, long a student ot 
Pan-American affairs, had this to say about 
the attempted invasion of Panama last 
spring: 

“The situation at Panama did not remain 
quiet for long. Victorious revolutionists in 
Cuba, trained imrevolutionary jungle warfare 
in Oriente Province of that important island 
country and seeking new worlds to conquer 
focused on the isthmus. 

“In collaboration with radical elements of 
Panama, a few of them exiled in Cuba, some 
Cuban mercenaries, on April 26, 1959, landed 
at historic Nombre de Dios on the Caribbean 
coast of Panama, a short distance east of the 
Atlantic entrance of the Panama Canal, 
One of the objectives of this armed inva- 
sion of Panama was a token occupation of 
the Canal Zone. Its main objective was to 
bring about the overthrow of the duly elected 
and constitutional Government of Panama. 
What a crisis might thus have been created.” 


PEOPLE EXCITED 


“Despite the strength of the 3,000-man 
National Guard of Panama, the people there 
became gravely excited by the invasion, with 
evident hysteria among certain political 
leaders. Had Panamanians known that some 
of their high officials had sent their fam- 
llies into the Canal Zone as a haven of 
refuge, the people of that country would 
have been far more apprehensive. 

“Fortunately for all, the invasion collapsed, 
with the Cubans surrendering to the Pana- 
manian forces. After brief detention and vir- 
tually no punishment, the invaders were 
shipped home where they were disavowed 
by those who sent them, thus closing the 
immediate crisis. But the end is not yet. 

“Who was responsible for that assault? 
The best answer to that questions 1s by Pres- 
ident de la Guardia, who stated: ‘This was 
not à group of adventurers from our own 
country, or even from Cuba. These people 
were mostly Cubans, but directed and led by 
militant Communists. Their ambition is the 
long-stated one of taking over the Panama 
Canal.’ 

“This description by President de la Guar- 
dia is conservatively expressed and conforms 
generally to the pattern of current Caribbean 
turmoil. Similarly motivated by Comnrunist 
influence this turmoil has already included 
inyasions of two other countries, Nicaragua 
arid the Dominican Republic, which repelled 
them.” 

This is a highly dangerous situation and 
one that calls for constant vigilance on our 
part, with action wherever it can be taken, 
Unfortunately under our good-nelghbor pol- 
icy we have pledged nonintervention in the 
affairs of our neighbors to the South. But 
we cannot allow any of them to become Com- 
munist satellites. We are glad to see that 
Secretary Herter is working with the other 
responsible statesmen of the organization 
of American States on this grave problem. 


Rens ExPLOIT CARIBBEAN? 
(By Sam Fogg) 

Communist desire to establish a beach- 
head on this country's Latin-American door- 
step has been underscored by -Secretary of 
State Christian A. Herter's warning that 
bristling tensions in the Caribean are play- 
ing into Red hands. 
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Mr. Herter told the conference of western 
hemisphere foreign ministers at Santiago, 
Chile, that the ferment of disorder, dispute, 
hostility, and threat in the Caribbean coun- 
tries provides “Just the opportunity inter- 
national Communists are always seeking” 
to undermine democracy in the Americas. 

Ominous evidence that Communist leaders 
in the Kremlin and Red China are seeking 
to exploit Latin-American unrest has been 
accumulsting steadily this year. 

Latin Americans are being given the “red 
carpet” treatment in Moscow and Pelping- 
Soviet premier Nikita Khrushchev and Red 
China strong man Mao Tse-tung have lent 
their personal prestige to the drive. 

Here are some of the significant signposts 
that have marked the Red campaign in the 
trouble-torn Caribbean as well as other 
Latin-American countries beset by political 
hostilities and economic distress: 

During the 21st congress of the Communist 
Party of the Soviet Union in Moscow this 
year, delegates of 18 Communist Parties in 
Latin America were present and accorded an 
emphatic Red spotlight. Eleven of these 
delegates delivered addresses to the congress. 
Reports from various sources indicate that 
their problems were accorded “preferential 
consideration.” Khrushchev himself hailed 
what he called Latin America’s struggle 
against U.S, “imperialism.” 

Twelve of the Latin-American delegates 
went from Moscow to Communist Chins 
where Mao Tse-tung received them with 
assurances of “continued fraternal support.” 

Since the visit by the delegates in March. 
Spanish-language broadcasts from Peiping 
have approximately doubled. There has been 
a substantial increase of visitors from Latin 
America to China. Non-Communists as well 
as known Communists have been giyen the 
red-carpet treatment, 

In one 5-day period in July, Communist 
China entertained student delegation from 
Bolivia, and a former Vice President of Chile. 
The welcome mat is out particularly for wom- 
en's groups, youth organizations, trade 
unionists, and former government officials. 

A delegation of Communist Chinese jour- 
nalists has toured Latin America, Their visit 
developed into a subtle campaign to hire 
local reporters in those countries to assist 1D 
preparing propaganda broadcasts to Latin 
America. The delegation arrived in Cuba 
July 8 and was welcomed by a number of 
prominent Cuban offictals. 

There is some evidence of a close alliance 
between Chinese Communists and their party 
colleagues in Fidel Castro’s Cuba. On July 
10 a broadcast from Lima, Peru, said that the 
New Chinese Democratic Alliance would 
shortly publish a newspaper in Havana 
known as Kuan Wa Po, The New Chines¢ 
Democratic Alliance was described as the only 
Chinese Communist organization officially 
established in Cuba, 

The Senate Internal Security Committee is 
focusing its attention on the Communist 
maneuvers. 


Maj. Gen. William P. Fisher 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESLIE C. ARENDS 


J OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, September 1, 1959 


Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, it has 
been announced that Maj, Gen. W 
P. Fisher, director of Air Force legisla- 
tive Haison, will be leaving in a few 
weeks to assume command of the East 
ern Air Force Military Air Transpor 


Service. — 
Waati 
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General Fisher has brought great 
ability and outstanding results to this 
complex assignment. He has been a 
persuasive advocate of our defense pro- 
gram and he has done much to keep 
alive the cordial relationship which 
exists between the Congress and the 

Department of the Air Force. 

I wish General Fisher his greatest suc- 
cess in his new assignment and I know 
that my colleagues will join me in wel- 
coming General Fisher’s successor as 
Air Force director of legislative liaison, 
Maj. Gen. Thomas C. Musgrave, Jr. 


The Landrum-Griffin Bill Spells Out the 
Basic Rights of the Worker, the Union, 
the Business Community, and the Amer- 
ican Public in General 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD R. COLLIER 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 1, 1959 


Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Speaker, few is- 
Sues before the Congress of the United 
States have been as punctuated with 
emotion, heated controversy, misinfor- 
mation, and contradiction as the labor 
reform measure of 1959. 

Actually, one must sensibly analyze 
and appraise the structure of our present 
day economy and its basic goals to prop- 
erly appraise the issue in its proper per- 

_ Spective. 

We must not forget for 1 minute that 
everyone living in a democracy such as 
ours has certain rights. These rights 
are both legal and moral and must re- 
Main so if we are to preserve a proper 
balance in our society. 

Can anyone deny that every man seek- 
ing to earn a living has the right to pur- 
Sue his trade or occupation in the best 
interest of his own standard of living as 
Well as for his family? Under his con- 
Stitutional rights and freedoms he must 
Not be forced to pay tribute nor be sub- 


„ Jected to forced labor. 


Labor unions and their leaders must be 
Provided with the same right to peace- 
ably organize and represent employees 
in collective bargaining to secure a good 
Standard of wages and better working 
Conditions for their members. 

The business community, on the other 

d. must be provided the right under 
the law to do business by the same 
standards and to show a profit for their 
investment of time, money, and effort. 

The American public has the right to 
expect that these forces within our gi- 
Zantle economy maintain a relationship 
Which is not detrimental to the general 
Welfare of the public. 

ause in years gone by, management 
engaged in a selfish drive for power and 
Profits with little regard for the welfare 
of the individual worker, labor unions or- 
Sanized for the collective protection of 
the workingman. How necessary this 
Was when one considers the old days of 
© sweatshop, poor working conditions 
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in the shop, child labor, and inadequate 
wages. It became necessary for Tederal 
law to provide protection of the individ- 
ua] to be represented by a union and to 
permit the union to speak for him. 

In 1935 Congress passed the Wagner 
Act at a time when organized labor was 
still struggling for survival. It was dur- 
ing this era that Congress gave union 
leaders an almost absolute right to picket, 
strike, or treat employers in any way they 
desired just as long as the objective was 
to bring employees into the union. 

Laws have different effects upon our 
way of life under different economic con- 
ditions, and it is the job of Congress to 
constantly consider the rights of all seg- 
ments of our economy, to protect the 
rights of all people and to maintain a 
degree of balance necessary to the best 
interests of the American public in 
general. 

In 1947 Congress passed the Taft- 
Hartley law because this picture became 
50 totally out of balance that establish- 
ing ground rules became necessary to the 
very survival of the business community. 
At any time the power of any group or in- 
dividual is curtailed by law, one must 
expect the emotional shouting of that 
particular group. So it was at the time 
of Taft-Hartley. Union leaders charged 
that passage of this law would ruin or- 
ganized labor and would create slave 
labor throughout industry if it were ever 
enacted. Many of the same folks who 
made these allegations were those who 
charged the House-passed Landrum- 
Griffin bill, which I supported, was a 
union buster and antilabor legislation. 

Yet, 12 years after passage of what 
union bosses called the slave labor Taft- 
Hartley law, we find American labor 
with the highest wages and best work- 
ing conditions in the history of this Na- 
tion. We find, too, union membership 
across the country has increased by 
nearly 3 million members since the 
Taft-Hartley law was passed. In all 
fairness, does it not seem understand- 
able that the same wild charges against 
Landrum-Griffin failed to modify the 
judgment of nearly two-thirds of the 
membership of the House of Repre- 
sentatives? 

It is ridiculous to say that the House- 
passed bill is in any manner of means a 
union buster. If it is ultimately enacted 
into law in a form resembling that 
which was approved by the House, it 
will do nothing more than cure some of 
the abuses which unfortunately put a 
stigma upon the many honest and sip- 
cere labor organizations. 

The Landrum-Griffin bill does not in- 
terfere in any way with the collective 
bargaining rights of organized labor in 
a dispute between union and manage- 
ment. } 

It does not prohibit picketing in such 
disputes. 

It does not attempt to tell any labor 
organization how it may spend its dues 
and funds. 

It does not prevent proper recourse 
against management where legitimate 
contracts exist. 

It does not curb the legitimate objec- 
tives of organized labor. 
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The Landrum-Griffin bill does provide 
equal rights to union members in the 
conduct of their union affairs. 

It does provide freedom of speech and 
assembly for union members to meet 
and assemble with each other, to freely 
express their views and to speak up at 
union meetings without reprisal by 
union bosses. Makes the use of force or 
violence to deny such rights a crime. 

It does prohibit increases in dues, 
initiation fees and assessments, or impo- 
sition of general or special assessments 
by labor bosses except by vote of the 
membership. 

It does grant a union member the 
right to take court or administrative 
action against his union or its officers, 
after his right to a union hearing within 
a 4-month period is exercised. 

It does guarantee workers the right to 
a hearing to prevent improper fine or 
penalty imposed by labor bosses. 

It does provide for free and fair union 
elections by secret ballot, with opportu- 
nity for the nomination of candidates, 
elections at reasonable intervals, no re- 
prisals for supporting any particular 
candidate, no use of union or employee 
money to influence elections, member- 
ship lists made available to candidates 
to insure membership of election infor- 
mation. 

It does provide machinery for mem- 
bers to remove crooked officials by mak- 
ing possible court-ordered elections by 
members to remove such crooked union 
officials. 

It does provide for the protection of 
union funds by making union officials 
give members a full accounting of union 
funds, with penalties for misuse of funds. 

It does provide for the regulation of 
trusteeships and prevents power-hungry 
labor bosses from using dummy locals to 
force themselves on unwilling union 
members. 

It does provide for the protection of 
economic strikers against the use of 
strikebreakers’ votes in NLRB elections. 

It does provide for allowance of union 
security agreements by building-trades 
unions, before hiring, with employees in 
the construction industry. 

It does end no man's land, giving 
union member and employer a court or 
board remedy to enforce his rights under 
the law where NLRB refuses to hear such 
cases. z 

These are 12 things that the Landrum- 
Griffin reform bill does to benefit union 
members. These are 12 reasons why I 
joined with the majority of the Members 
of the House of Representatives in sup- 
porting it. a x 


\ 


Farewell to Walter Lee 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 
or NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 1, 1959 

Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, it was 
with mixed feelings that I recently 
learned of the impending retirement at 
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the conclusion of the current session of 
Walter Lee, the very able legislative 
assistant of the House Judiciary Sub- 
committee on Claims. I am happy for 
him that he has the opportunity to retire 
and to take it easy af ter his many years 
of service on Capitol Hill. I am sad that 
he will no longer be around to assist us 
in his very courteous and efficient 
manner. E 


It was my pleasure to know Walter 
since I first came to Congress in 1951. 
He has been most cooperative whenever 
I would call on him. His advice in con- 
nection with legislation has always been 
straightforward, sincere, and wise. I 
shall miss his good counsel in these mat- 
ters. Somehow Capitol Hill will just not 
be the same without Walter Lee. 

In his well-earned and well-deserved 
retirement, I wish him and his family 
many years of good health and happi- 
ness. May his years be long and his 
memory of his many friends on Capitol 
Hill always pleasant. 


Under Self-Help Provision of Wool Act 
Woolgrowers Are Helping Solve Their 
Own Probems 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. O. C. FISHER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 1, 1959 


Mr. FISHER. Mr. Speaker, during 
the month of September the woolgrowers 
of America are voting in a national ref- 
erendum on the question of allowing de- 
ductions of 1 cent per pound from incen- 
tive payments in order to finance con- 
tinued promotion, advertisement, and 
merchandizing of wool and lamb. 4 

Under the Wool Act certain incentive 
payments are made annually to growers 
to encourage more sheep production in 
this country. These payments are de- 
rived solely from import duties from wool 
that is brought in from foreign countries 
to compete on our own domestic markets. 
And the 1 cent deducted for promotion 
is taken from the money provided by the 
import fees. The incentive level for wool 
is established each year by the Secretary 
of Agriculture at a figure calculated to 
allow for the deduction and at the same 
time provide encouragement and incen- 
tive for our American growers, in the 
national interest, to increase the sheep 
population of this country. 

This -promotion program is handled 
by the American Sheep Producers Coun- 
cil, headed by Mr. Don Clyde, of Utah, 
an able grower who is dedicated to the 
best interest of our woolgrowers: And 
even though during the 4 years the pro- 
gram has been in effect—there has hard- 
ly been enough time to observe its capa- 
bilities—definite improvement has been 
noted. 

Despite the great drought and the 
world depression in the textile field, our 
sheep population has increased by 1,- 
227,000, according to the Department of 
Agriculture. During the first third of 
1959 there has been a 40 percent in- 
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crease in wool consumption over the 

same period during the preceding year; 

and prices have jumped more than 27 

percent in the first half of 1959. 

NEED FOR PROMOTION EVIDENT FROM INROADS 

IN TEXTILES BY SYNTHETICS 

The necessity for an effective promo- 
tion program is self-evident when we 
look at the competition record in re- 
cent years with the manmade fibers. 
The Department of Agriculture informs 
me that in 1921 apparel wool accounted 
for 10 percent of all fabrics consumed in 
this country, in 1937 it was 6.3 percent, 
and in 1958 it had dropped to only 3.7 
percent. This despite some improve- 
ment already noted as a result of pro- 
motion and advertisement by the Amer- 
ican Sheep Producers Council. 

During that same period the synthet- 
ics or manmade fibers accounted for 
0.6 percent in 1921 of all fabrics con- 
sumed in this country; in 1937 it was 6.9 
percent, and in 1958 it had reached 28.6 
percent. 

It is significant, too, that in 1 year 
the manufacturers of synthetics spend 
nearly $25 million in promoting and ad- 
vertising their manmade fibers. This 
is more than woolgrowers have spent in 
this country during the life of their 
industry. 

WOOL ACT RENEWAL LAST YEAR INCLUDED SELF- 

HELP PROVISION . 

Mr. Speaker, it will be recalled that 
after a 4-year trial run, the Wool Act 
was last year extended by the Congress 
for an additional 3 years. The act in- 
cluded section 708, which authorizes the 
deductions for promotion. 

Many will recall that one of the sell- 
ing points in obtaining an extension of 
the law was section 708. It was pointed 
out then that here was a provision 
which enables the growers, by their own 
voluntary agreement if they should by 
& two-thirds vote choose to do so, to help 
themselves to regain their rightful place 
in our national economy. 

Some 94 organizations directly con- 
nected with the sheep owners and all 
general farm organizations, with but 
one possible exception, gave unqualified 
support for the renewal of the Wool Act 
with section 708, the self-help provision, 
included. 

Only the American Farm Bureau en- 
tertained any misgivings about the need 
for section 708. The Congress, being 
anxious to have the growers do more for 
themselves toward the solution of their 
own problems, gave little heed to objec- 
tions raised against section 708, and 
these objections were promptly dis- 
counted and overruled. 

Thus, it was quite evident that the 
Congress felt that if the Government 
was to continue to help support the 
woolgrowers, the growers would be 
expected to continue to help support 
themselves through the continued use 
of section 708. 

NEUTRAL POSITION PROMISED BY FARM BUREAU 
LAST YEAR ON ISSUE POSED BY REFERENDUM 
Last year when the Wool Act was 

before the Congress for renewal the 

Farm Bureau representative who was 

testifying before the House Committee 

on Agriculture.on the question of exten- 
sion, Mr. Frank Wooley, the Farm 

Bureau spokesman, testified; 
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Well, we take the position in the American 
Farm Bureau Federation, Mr. Hill, that it 
is our responsibility to present as many 
facts as we can through all of our various 
media to the farmers as to what the pros 
and cons are with respect to any referendum 
that is put to them for a vote. We do not 
take the point of view that it is our re- 
sponsibility, we think it is improper on our 
part, to tell them how they are to vote. 
We just merely do everything we can to see 
that they understand that a vote is being 
taken, and that it is in the interest of every- 
one to know the issues on both sides, and 
we do everything we can to urge that they 
vote with respect to the subject. - 


Unfortunately, however, in some 
recent releases on the issue being 
decided by the referendum, the Farm 
Bureau has publicized some information 
that has not told the entire story. In- 
deed some of the published figures I 
have seen have been very misleading 
in regard to the success of the promo- 
tion program under section 708. Per- 
haps this has been an inadvertence, but 
nevertheless it is not in keeping with the 
policy position outlined by Mr. Wooley 
in his testimony. 

Let me give one or two examples of 
what I mean. As one example, the 
Farm Bureau has in effect pulled two 
figures out of the air to show that from 
1954 to 1958 the U.S. farm price 
of wool dropped 31.6 percent, but failed 
to state further that wool prices in 1958 
dropped to an extremely low point be- 
cause of prices of wool all over the world 
were extremely depressed due, as I previ- 
ously pointed out, to a worldwide textile 
recession. Except for the promotion 
program, the prices might very well have 
dropped even more. 

Moreover, in order to get the full pic- 
ture before our growers the Farm Bu- 


reau should have gone further and ex- 


plained that in the last 6 months the 
farm price of wool has increased 27.4 
percent and that in the first third of this 
year, wool consumption increased 39.5 
percent over the same period of 1958. 
Without a recital of these facts, the in- 
formation put out by the Farm Bureau 
was obviously very deceptive and mis- 
leading to our wool growers. 

Surely, Mr. Speaker, the American 
Farm Bureau, the great farm organiza- 
tion that it is, does not want to see man- 
made fibers, with their huge advertising 
budgets, make even further inroads into 
the fiber field enjoyed by wool, cotton, 
and other superior natural fibers. 

We have our backs to the wall in this 
fiber battle, and we need to marshall all 
the support obtainable from all organi- 
zations interested in our sheep industry. 


Mills Scores 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. ROBERT A. EVERETT 
OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 1, 1959 

Mr. EVERETT. Mr. Speaker, it 1 
my privilege and honor to place in the 
Appendix of the Record an editorial on 
our colleague, Congressman WII BVn D. 


1959 


Mitts, from the Commercial Appeal of 
Memphis, Tenn., one of the Nation's 
leading newspapers. 

This editorial was so outstanding that 
I thought the membership would like to 
read it: 


[From the Memphis (Tenn.) Commercial 
Appeal, Aug. 26, 1959] 
MILLS Scores 

Wi. sun D. Muis of Kensett, Ark., has 
zeroed in on the main target for this year’s 
Session of Congress, and for the people who 
elect Congressmen. 

That target is governmental spending pro- 

gram that quits when the money runs out 
& balanced budget—an end to the part of 
Shrinking purchasing power due to deficit 
Spending. 
As senior Democrat on the Ways and 
Means Committee, Mr. Mits is one of the 
Most powerful men in Congress. This com- 
mittee has turned away from proposals for 
getting money to keep up the pace of inter- 
State highway construction by bookkeeping 
devices that amount to reaching into the 
Treasury 


It has voted 16 to 9 for 22 months of 1 
More cent of Federal gasoline taxes to sup- 
port the special pay-as-you-go fund for in- 
terstate highways. 

The idea is, Mr. Mitts said, that getting 
highway fund money from the General 
Treasury would jeopardize any chances of 
balancing the Federal budget. 

Well said, Mr. MILLS, 


Berkeley County, W. Va., War Memorial 
Park Dedicated; Popular Recreation 
Area Is Debt Free N 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, September 1, 1959 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, it 
Was my privilege to have participated in 
the dedication for the Berkeley County 
War Memorial Park near Martinsburg, 
W. Va., Saturday, August 29, 1959. 

The program for this significant event 
Contained a history of the park, includ- 

these cogent sentences: 

The Berkeley County War Memorial Park 

Stands today as both a memorial to our 
community's honored war dead and as a 
tribute to the cooperation of thousands of 
Our citizens who have made the park possi- 

.* * * The memorialization has been 
Chiefly in the planting of maple trees and 

tallation of individual markers, one to 
each of the war dead. The park, a suitable 
recreational area that also is a living me- 
Morial to the nearly 200 youths who gave 

r lives in World Wars I and II, contains 
About 20 acres of land and was purchased for 
815.000. More than $100,000 in cash has 
been contributed toward development of the 

k during the past 13 years, plus thou- 
SQnds of dollars’ worth of volunteer labor 

free material. * * * All money for the 
Park development has been obtained 
h voluntary contributions without a 

song coming from any governmental agency. 
it * Dedication has been long delayed but 
comes at a time when the park is reaching 


W peaks of popularity and when it stands 
debt free, 
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Appropriately, the present officers and 
the original members of the board of 
the Berkeley County War Memorial As- 
sociation, Inc., and others who con- 
tributed much to the successful develop- 
ment of the park and to its dedication 
program, were recognized in the histori- 
cal review, including Paul B. Martin, 
president of the park board and the 
mayor of Martinsburg when the original 
park committee was appointed on Au- 
gust 17, 1946; Garland L. Dunn, chair- 
man of the board; Ernest H, McKee, 
vice president; Donald G. Rentch, secre- 
tary; Thom R. Keller, treasurer; Doug- 
las Shipley and Mrs. Harry L. Reeves, 
members of the original mayor's com- 
mittee and the original board; Russell 
J. Scrivener, Lovell Alderton, Rev. Fred- 
erick F. Bush, Jr., and Charles V. Sul- 
livan of the original mayor's committee; 
Lacy I. Rice, Judge D. H. Rodgers, Frank 
C. Thomas, Philip T. Seibert, Lou Cohen, 
Rey. Father George Huber, Mrs. Paul 
Hammann, M. L. Depenbrock, Mrs. 
Jacob Schieuss. Harry C. Hammann, 
Mrs. C. A. Kitchell, and John Skelly of 
the original board, 

Preceding the dedication program 
there were band concerts by Musselman 
and Martinsburg High School bands, 
and the Martinsburg Municipal Band. 

In response to the association's invi- 
tation, I delivered the dedicatory ad- 
dress. : 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that extracts from my speech be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recor». 

There being no objection, the extracts 
were ordered to be printed in the REC- 
orp, as follows: 

AN ADDRESS BY SENATOR JENNINGS RANDOLPH, 
DEMOCRAT, OF WEST VIRGINIA, AT THE DEDICA- 
TION OF THE BERKELEY COUNTY War ME- 
MORIAL Park, MARTINSBURG, W. VA., AUGUST 
29, 1959 


I am strengthened as I look about me and 
see the frults of 13 years of community en- 
deavor in your memorial park. We are 
gathered to dedicate this effort to the mem- 
ory of your loved ones who gave their lives 
in freedom'’s cause. Their names and the 
remembrance of their deeds will be perpetu- 
ated in the life of this area. They died that 
our Nation's future might be more secure. 
It is fitting, therefore, that this memorial to 
your sons and brothers also looks to the 
future, Though monuments in stone and 
bronze may have their place, you could offer 
no finer tribute to the valiant dead than this 
shrine which so enriches the lives of those 
they left behind. 


In setting aside these 20 acres—in thus 
dedicating this ground, you have consecrated 
it to the living as well as the dead. In this 
way we help to keep alive and fresh the 
values and ideals of those who fought and 
died. This is our charge and our responsi- 
bility. 


Yet, our obligation to those young men 
does not end with the dedication of this 
ground today. The Berkeley County Me- 
morial Park is but a beginning of the ful- 
fillment of our trust. Our responsibilities 
will be discharged only when we have also 
consecrated our lives to tasks worthy of the 
human sacrifices that have already been 
made, y 

MEANING OF SACRIFICE 

Our words can but revive the memories 
of our departed loved ones; but it is our 
actions and our lives which will continue 
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to keep alive the meaning of their sacrifice. 
The courageous young men to whom we give 
our homage offered their blood and their 
lives in the cause of humanity—in the right 
of the individual to achieve for himself a 
way of freedom and dignity. This is the 
idea which in the past has given the thrust 
to American life. More than any otber 
idea, it continues to giye meaning and vi- 
tality to our present life, and it has been 
the ultimate goal toward which man's con- 
stant progress through the centuries has 
been directed, Thus, the journey toward 
the American dream has been man's journey 
toward the full humanity of man. Yet the 
struggle has not ended. 

It has been a dispiriting and tragic dis- 
illusionment for Americans, and for citizens 
of other free nations as well, to see in the 
years since the end of World War II, the 
extinguishment of the ideals of freedom and 
individual dignity among the millions of 
people under the domination of the Soviet 
Union and Communist China, In the face of 
such terrifying repression and assaults upon 
the integrity of man, we might, in moments 
of weakness, wonder if it has been worth 
the cost in blood and treasure. 

For those who gave their lives in the 
cause of human freedom, we find assurance 
in the words of the Gospel (John IV, 14) that 
"s © * whosoever drinketh of the water 
that I shall give him, shali be in him a well 
of water springing up into everlasting life.” 
While this offers consolation to those who 
have lost friends and members of our fam- 
ilies, it does not relieve us of the responsi- 
bility of carrying on their struggle and 
thus, in some measure, giving meaning to 
their sacrifice. Only in this way can we 
truly memorialize those who gave the full 
measure of devotion to their country. 

When the great American poet, Walt 
Whitman, was confronted by the tragic death 
of President Lincoln he sought in some man- 
ner—as did the people of the Nation as a 
whole—to find a meaning in such an irra- 
tional and devastating event. Whitman 
solved his problem in the beautiful and 
moving poem, “When Lilacs Last in the 
Dooryard Bloomed." Here he indicated 
that, since Lincoln had given his life for the 
Union, the only meaningful manner in which 
one could acknowledge his death was to 
contribute to the growth of the Union and 
the ideals for which the President had 
worked and died. These the poet symbolized 
in the sprig of green lilacs which he brought 
to the deceased President as a token of his 
commitment to the future and to the 
promise of growth and creativity that the 


future holds. 


LIVING COMMUNITY TRIBUTE 


This useful memorial park is your sprig 
of lilac. In the creation of this center you 
have also created a richer and better com- 
munity. For families and for single folk, 
for young and for old, this park offers op- 
portunities for a healthier and more whole- 
some life. And for the individual who may 
simply want to leave the indoors for a few 
minutes’ contemplation of the wonder of 
sky and clouds, of the miracle of youth and 
the sound of laughter, it offers balm to the 
heart and a lift to the spirit. And for other 
fortunate ones it may offer what Nature of- 
fered to the poet, William Gullen Bryant, 
when he wrote: 


“To him who in the love of Nature holds 
Communion with her visible forms, she 
speaks 

A various language; for his gayer hours 
She has a voice of gladness, and a smile 
And eloquence of beauty, and she glides 
Into his darker musings, with a mild 
And healing sympathy, that steals away 
Their sharpness, ere he is aware.” 
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This park thus exists as a living commu- 
nity tribute to the sacrifices of the sons of 
Berkeley County. Yet we may not rest with 
this. Each of us, individually, has the re- 
sponsibility to consecrate his life to the 
fulfillment of the American dream if those 
sacrifices are not to have been in vain, 

And what is this dream? It is what 
brought generations of men and women 
from Europe across 3,000 miles of ocean to 
settle on unknown shores. It is what 
brought later generations of men and women 
to cross our own Alleghenies into the great 
valley of the Midwest, and from there up 
across the high plains to the Sierras and 
finally to the Pacific Ocean itself. It is the 
dream embodied in our own State motto: 
“Mountaineers Always Free.” 

Men and women did not leaye Europe 
because of what they feared and hated; 
they came to America because of what they 
loved and hoped. Later, when they left the 
eastern seaboard and started the long trek 
westward, they departed, not because they 
despised the East, but because they were 
drawn to the West by challenge and by be- 
lief—by the belief that they could create 
& future of greater worth and human dig- 
nity. This belief in the possibilities of man 
has shaped the destiny of America. 

It is true that there were intolerances and 
repressions. But the love and the faith 
outlived them. The belief in freedom of 
conscience outlived the theocracy of colon- 
ial Massachusetts. And the assurance in 
the dignity of the individual blotted out 
the misunderstanding of 200 years. 


LOVE AND HOPE—NOT FEAR 


Until recently we Americans have Lived 
in the light of what we have loved and 
hoped, not what we have feared. For 300 
years we followed the American dream of 
the future. And that dream became real. 
It became real in the land that Tom Jeffer- 
son and Sam Adams found—in the land 
that Emerson and Whitman explored—in 
the land of the free human spirit with eyes 
aimed at the future. For 200 years this 
was the dream that we lived and loved, 

But in recent years we have become 
guided less by our loves and hopes than by 
our fears. Less by our loye of America than 
by our fear of Russia. Less by the hope 
and possibilities of the future, than by the 
fear and dangers of the future. 

It is a sick man who lives, not by his loves, 
but by his fears, Thus so, it is true of a 
nation. 

At the height of our power, the most com- 
mon talk is about our fears—our fear of the 
Soviet Union, our fear of inflation, our fear 
of an unbalanced budget, our fear of the 
power of organized labor. 

Where is the talk, and where is the faith 
in the vision and the fulfillment of the 
dream? I said a moment ago that the dream 
had become real. While that is true, it does 
not mean that the task is completed. Men 
are not truly free when they and their fam- 
ilies live in squalor and poverty, Children 
are not educated for freedom when our 
schools are inadequate. Future generations 
will not be free if we squander the natural 
resources on which freedom is maintained, 
In brief, the challenge of the future and the 
hope of the future are still before us. “The 
American journey,” as the poct, Archibald 
MacLeish stated, “has not ended. America 
is never accomplished, America is always still 
to bulid; for men, as long as they are truly 
men, will dream of man's fulfillment.” 

This, then, is the memorial we must dedi- 
cate as individuals: to rekindle the falth in 
the American future, and to live with a re- 
newed vision of the possibilities of man. We 
Americans have reason thus to live; whether 
we have the will depends upon the indl- 
vidual heart. 
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End of Cold War Will Cause Reduction 
in Defense Expenditures 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALFRED E. SANTANGELO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 1, 1959 


Mr. SANTANGELO. Mr. Speaker, 
the Nation is deeply concerned akout 
the high cost of living and the tremen- 
dous Government expenditures. Relief 
from big defense spending is not in view. 
The forthcoming exchange visits be- 
tween the President of the United States 
and Nikita S. Khrushchev stir high 
hopes in the breasts of many Americans. 
Practical prognosticators predict no 
material results. The cold war and 
huge Government expenditures are 
likely prospects. We all hope that the 
President succeeds in bringing sanity 
to the viewpoint of the Soviet repre- 
sentative. We foresee that if the cold 
war ends, the public will obtain some 
sort of relief in taxes or in defense ex- 
penditures. 

A critical analysis by a brilliant 
writer of the New York Herald Tribune 
sets forth clearly the possibilities of 
savings if the cold war ends. I believe 
that a reading of an article by Allen M. 
Smythe, feature writer of the New York 
Herald Tribune, found in the August 23, 
1959, issue, will prove interesting read- 
ing and describes the hopes and aspira- 
tions of an economy-minded public. 
The article follows: 

Bro Derense Curs Seen LIKELY rw Coup War 
ENDS 


(By Allen M. Smythe) 

Top Pentagon officials deride the possibil- 
ity, but at the same time admit that the 
$41 Dillion defense budget could be cut a 
fourth almost immediately if President 
Eisenhower ordered it as a result of Premier 
Khrushchev's visit, Big Four disarmament 
negotiations or a reapraisal of Soviet mili- 
tary strength. 

They disagree as to where cuts should be 
made, but most contend that if world con- 
ditions would justify halting the expanding 
race for arms supremacy a downward trend 
in military spending would naturally follow. 

Any easing of international tensions ex- 
poses the vulnerability of many defense ex- 
penditures. More than $4,300 million is 
scheduled to be spent during fiscal year 1960 
on air defense against Russian bombers. 
Congressional criticism this session has been 
continuous against the billions already spent 
in Canada in this effort, 

The knowledge of or agreement on the 
size of Soviet naval strength could influence 
naval spending. The estimate of Soviet 
strength is based largely on the assumption 
that it is top priority. This assumption, 
in turn, is based on a calculated intelligence 
report of Russian industrial capacity. 

Congress recently appropriated $35 million 
for a start on a $380 million nuclear aircraft 
carrier. This is primarily an offensive weap- 
on and needs many supporting warships 
that will multiply this amount, 

During World War II submarines cost $5 
million each. The Navy wants a dozen sub- 
marines ballistic nuclear missiles, to 
cost more than $100 million ench, When 
shore establishment and supplies are in- 
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cluded the total is doubled. Only recently 
Secretary Nell H. McElroy has questioned the 
size and capability of the Russian fleet. 

Pentagon fiscal officials are thoroughly 
cognizant of the economic effect that a 
sudden reduction in military spending might 
cause if it were not cushioned by properly 
prepared plans, The recession of 1953-54— 
although a mild one—was triggered by an 
abrupt reduction in military hardware. 

Key officials now point out that in the un- 
likely event of a disarmament agreement 
with Premier Khrushchev a gradual reduc- 
tion in the $14 billion annual spending on 
military hardware could be made that would 
not wreck the aviation, shipbuilding, and 
electronic industries. The possibility is that 
no reduction might be made in missile, re- 
research, and electronic efforts, 

Savings could be made in other areas. 
Nearly $2 billion annually could be cut 
from military construction. A large part of 
this program is for oversea bases and dis- 
persal of heavy bomber air bases. 

OTHER SAVINGS 


The elimination of the draft and a 20-per- 
cent manpower reduction in the armed serv- 
ices could result in a continuing saving of 
several billions in pay, housekeeping and 
housing expenses. The closing of many 
obsolete bases would save utility and main- 
taining expenses. 

Congressional investigations of Improper 
influences, excessive military profits and du- 
plication of weapons have caused the Penta- 
gon to review its plans for expensive new 
projects. 

Already under review for possible aban- 
donment are North American's contracts for 
the all steel mach 3 B-70 bomber and F-108 
fighter. Under continuous scrutiny for costs 
and performance are three ICBM missile 
programs—the Atlas (Convair), the Titan 
(Martin), and the Minuteman (Boeing). 
Eight to ten of the missile projects have 
been quietly dropped. A little top-level 
displeasure would disqualify that many more. 

One Senator equally concerned over in- 
flation and the Nation's security expressed 
it this way: "We learned from the recession 
in 1953 that defense reductions should not be 
made suddenly and exclusively with military 
contractors, Also, any defense sayings should 
be accompanied by tax cuts for béth in- 
dividuals and business. They should also 
coincide with stepped-up Federal plans to 
improve schools and hospitals. Our high- 
way program should be speeded. More Fed- 
eral aid for slum clearance, especially for 
the smaller cities, new jet airports and nu- 
clear cargo and passenger ships would also 
help cushion any economic shock resulting 
from reduction in our war efforts.” 


Talk Before Annual Meeting, Southside 
Electric Cooperative, August 29, 1959, 
by E. H. Will 
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HON. WATKINS M. ABBITT 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 1, 1959 


Mr. ABBITT. Mr. Speaker, on Satur- 
day, August 29, 1959, Mr. E. H. Will, 
president of the Virginia State Chamber 
of Commerce and vice chairman of the 
board of directors of the Virginia Elec- 
trict & Power Co., delivered a most in- 
formative and interesting address be- 
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fore the annual meeting of the South- 
Side Cooperative at Crewe, Va. 

The Southside Electric Cooperative is 
one of the outstanding rural electrifica- 
tion co-ops in the country. Mr. Will is 
an outstanding businessman and a great 
Virginian. 

In the hopes that the Members of 
Congress will profit from his speech, I 
include it as a part of my remarks: 

Congressman AsstTr, Mr. Chairman, mem- 
bers of the Southside Electric Cooperative, 
and friends, realizing my limitations as a 
Public speaker, I was reluctant to accept the 
honor of speaking before you but acquiesced 
at the insistence of my good friend, Charlie 
Hooper. I am sure that I will disappoint 
Many of you, particularly if you are expect- 

any controversial fireworks. 

Under the able guidance and leadership of 
your board of directors, your general man- 
ager and staff, your cooperative has made 
Significant strides in promoting electricity 
in your rural areas. The splendid record 
Written as to substantial increase in cus- 

„ and to an even greater degree, in- 
Crease in usage, has come about by efforts 
of your management and the economic 
Prosperity of the area that you serve. I con- 
gratulate you on a job well done. £ 

Unfortunately, when I accept as a speaker. 
I find myself in a position comparable to 
Most ladies who have a number of hats to 
Wear, It has been my good fortune to be 
Associated with several organizations in var- 
lous capacities, most of them of a state- 
Wide civic nature. Therefore, it is neces- 
sary that my comments be made not as a 
Tepresentative of these various groups with 
Which I am associated, but as a citizen of 
this fine State. 

With your permission and kind indulgence, 
I should like to touch on three subjecta of 
Vital interest to the economy of the State 
and, I believe, to the area in which your 

tive operates. I refer to the subjects 
of population, education, and tndustrializa- 
tion. While not speaking as an expert or 
an authority on these subjects, I will try 

bring to you some of the information that 
ae accumulated in my travels around the 

I mention first population, because this 
Will be one of the key factors in the future 
economic progress of the various arens 
throughout the State of Virginia. Our ex- 

population, already in evidence and 
Projected with scientific accuracy for 1970— 
about 10 short years hence—will increase 20 
Percent nationally from 175 million to 210 
Million. Virginia should do as well as the 
average and, as we would normally expect, 
Slightly better. While in the next several 
Years births will level off—and this might 
ise you, mainly because there aren't 

h new mothets to go around—a new 

y boom will start around 1965 when the 
hy Postwar baby group will reach marrying 


Somewhat startlingly, we will find that 
Population upsurge by 1970 will produce 
Nationwide economy nearly 60 percent 
1 than it is today. One way of express- 
ae this tremendous potential is the use of 
national index known as the gross national 
87 uct, which is likely to expand to, roughly, 
Bae billion compared with the present $475 
lion, 
er hile we may expect this population in- 
ing ne we must also be constructively think- 
2 in terms ot how to be sure that these 
ew citizens remain in Virginia and, par- 
ord, ly, remain within the rural areas in 
= er that our economy will be maintained 
nd improved. 
ha Pwation and area growth go hand in 
holan which emphasizes the-importance of 
Sthern® our young people and attracting 
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It may or may not be consoling to you to 
know that the fastest growing age group will 
be the teenagers. The population between 
the ages 15 and 19 will increase more than 
60 percent in the interval before 1970. 
Doesn't this challenge the educational needs 
and facilities of our high schools and col- 
leges? And, the cultural environment in 
which they will live? 

My other two topics are education and in- 
dustrialization which will have a strong 
bearing on the effectiveness in maintaining 
our rural growth. 

I do not propose to solye our education 
problems or to comment on the major ques- 
tion that has been posed in recent months, 
but I think a review of the progress of edu- 
cation in our elementary, high school, and 
higher institutions of learning is of utmost 
importance and should be receiving the care- 
Tul attention and consideration of commu- 
nity leaders throughout the State. My re- 
marks are in no way a criticism, but I trust 
that they may be constructive and productive 
of some new thoughts in the general im- 
provement of education throughout the 
State. At the outset I must say that I am 
of the opinion that great strides have been 
made in our educational system within the 
past few years. This, however, should not 
result in relaxing our efforts to further im- 
provement and to bringing us more in line 
with our proper place in comparison with 
other States. Recently, surveys have been 
made pertaining to the educational level in 
the State and. in general, the findings are 
not ones that we can read with too much 
pride 

Comparisons of our educational level with 
all States rank Virginia in the bottom one- 
third group as to the educational level of its 
people. 

It has been definitely proved by compre- 
hensive surveys and studies that there is a 
distinct correlation between the educational 
level and the economic status In any general 
area such as the State as a whole and, al- 
most without exception, in smaller segments 
such as counties, Since we find that Vir- 
ginia is in the tall end group as to educa- 
tional level, it is not surprising that it is 
also in the tail end group of the States of 
the Nation as to the economic status of its 
people. Taking the latest available figures 
on por capita Income, which cover the year 
1958. Virginia ranks 35th among 49 States 
with $1,674 as compared with an average of 
$2,057. 

You might ask whether we are getting our 
money’s worth from our educational system 
and I believe that the answer would be that 
we are getting our money's w but that, 
since our expenditures for education related 
to our ability to spend places us in the lower 
group among the various States, we have 
some basis for an approach to step up our 
expenditures for education and, thus, pull 
ourselves up somewhat by our bootstraps. 

Here again, we can see a definite relation- 
ship between population and expenditures 
for education since, with the present and 
expected expanded population, we will neces- 
sarily have to provide increased facillties and 
an increased number of teachers and profes- 
sors. Thus, volume alone will require addi- 
tional expenditures even though our scale of 
salaries remains the same, I do not think 
that Virginia wants to be ranked in the 
lower group as to proper compensation for 
the men and women with whom we are en- 
trusting the education of our children and 
grandchildren. May I touch with particular 
reference on our colleges and universities 
as to their needs in the foreseeable future. 
Our schools of higher learning deserve and 
need the moral and material support of all 
of our citizens and, particularly, our business 
and professional people who haye to look to 
higher education for their present and future 
executives much in the same way that peo- 
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ple in rural communities have to look to 
college-trained men and women who will be 
so important in supplying the needs of the 
various rural areas, which include not only 
farming and allied interests but rural indus- 
trialization. 

You may ask, where are- we going to get 
the money to take care of our expanding 
additional needs? At this point, I shall get 
out on the end of the limb, I am now re- 
ferring to the touchy subject of a sales tex, 
and I am sure that there will be groups on 
both sides of this question. In my opinion, 
it is the case of ‘‘eventually—why not now?” 
The subject has been put forth during the 
last several sessions of the general assembly 
and, in all probability, will raise its head 
again next January. 

May I hasten to add that if a sales tax is 
the answer, it should come only by adjust- 
‘ment of other taxes so our entire tax struc- 
ture is on a fair and equitable basis. I real- 
ize that this is expecting the impossible, but 
certainly it should be the overall objective. 

We are an island State surrounded on all 
sides by sales tax States and are one of the 
few remaining States in the Nation without a 
sales tax. Virginia is necessarily going to 
have additional revenues. Shouldn't the 
additional tax burden have a broader base of 
taxpayers in order that they may contribute 
their fair share to the cost of necessary State 
functions, including schools and colleges? 
With the built-in inflation of our national 
economy having its direct effect on Virginia's 
cost of government, some other source of 
revenue must be explored. Virginia has had 
for a long time a sound fiscal policy and its 
credit rating is among the highest of any 
State in the country. I believe it attained 
this enviable position because of its pay-as- 
you-go plan. The sales tax possibility fits 
in so logically and well in continuing our 
pay-as-you-go plan, but at the same time 
would not mortgage our grandchildren’s fu- 
ture in order to take care of our present-day 
needs. I do not have to remind those of you 
here that our State highway system is built 
on a sales tax principle. 

Every gallon of gasoline that you buy is 
taxed by a specialized type of sales tax. We, 
of course, pay many hidden types of Federal 
sales tax when we buy various commodities. 
I will mention two that are not so hidden: 
that on each package of cigarettes, and that 
on the purchase you may make at the ABC 
store for medicinal purposes, Many com- 
munities levy a consumer tax on utilities, 
but this is again only as sales tax. 
We are confronted with the degree to which 
we apply the principle of a sales tax, which 
we already have to a limited extent. It has 
been suggested that a sales tax may be the 
best answer for the various counties In meet- 
ing their responsibilities to the citizens in 
supporting the necessary functions of gov- 
ernmental service. I believe that a great 
deal can be accomplished by the presentation 
to our citizens of the pros and cons of the 
sales tax issue in order that the fundamental 
facts may be brought out and understood. 

My third topic—one that has received con- 
siderable attention in recent months and one 
that is of the utmost importance to the 
economy of Virginia and, in my opinion, of 
particular importance to the counties which 
are seeking proper ways to balance their 
basic agricultural economy with a diversified 
income—is industrialization. Many signs 
point to an awakening on the part of lead- 
ers everywhere throughout the State, The 
present and future potential of this neces- 
sary segment of Virginia's economy cannot 
be overlooked and must be aggressively 
pushed to keep ourselves abreast of the 
stif competition that we face from other 
States around us and in the southeastern 
area, 

You will recall that Governor Almond 
pledged in his platform and in his inaug- 
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ural address his active support in this direc- 
tion and we are to see some real 
rays of hope and realization. 

Constructive criticism by some individuals 
has needled all of us to direct our attention 
and efforts to this facet of our business life. 
We needed some real prodding and I think 
it has made us sit up and take notice and 
begin to do something about it. I believe 
that it has so far produced a change in the 
complexion and objectives of our board of 
conservation and economic development as 
Well as stepped on the toes of the State 
chamber of commerce, and also pointed to 
the lack of leadership on the part of busi- 
ness and community interests. It was a 
good healthy dose of medicine that was pre- 
scribed, and I certainly think it has helped 
the patient to eventually get well. 

To carry out the Governor's determina- 
tion to improve our economic climate, an 
additional appropriation was made by the 
last general assembly to set up increased 
industria] activity under the State board of 
conservation and economic development. 
This included added professional personnel 
as well as additional money for promotional 
effort, including national advertising. Re- 
cently, a large page ad appeared in the Wall 
Street Journal commenting on the Gover- 
nor’s industrial conference which he called 
several months ago, attended by 750 inter- 
ested people, many of whom are here today. 
The conference was a real start on a 
stepped-up industrial program and was, as 
many expressed, a success. Regional con- 
ferences are already in the making to fur- 
ther this interest throughout the State and 
I hope that this progressive area will take 
an active part in one of these conferences. 
Today many interested groups are working 
closer together than ever before to further 
our industrial progress. 

While some may differ, I belleve the vari- 
ous groups, including the State board of 
conservation and economic development, the 
Virginia State Chamber of Commerce, the 
railroads, utilities, port authority, local in- 
dustrial groups, local chambers of commerce, 
city and county commissioners and many 
others are cooperating—maybe not to the 
extent that they will be in the near future 
but far better than in past years. We are 
beginning to see some results and should 
experience tangible gains in the not too far 
future. The recent announcement of a ply- 
wood firm’s locating in South Boston was 
a direct result of a State board of conserva- 
tion and economic development ad appear- 
ing in a national magazine. 

Certainly, we are going to realize more by 
pulling together than by pulling apart. It 
goes without saying that we have our 
faults—who doesn't have some—and we 
should try to correct them. 

You might be interested to know that in 
the recent survey of the State chamber of 
commerce, the industrial development ques- 
tion led the list in the interest among its 
members. An almost unanimous recom- 
mendation was made to the effect that the 
State chamber of commerce should ma- 
terially step up its industrial development 
activity. 

Many communities within the State have 
formed and are forming industrial district 

tions in a concerted effort to make 
available facilities for those industries seek- 


many instances that the availability of prop- 
erty or buildings or local capital to construct 
such buildings makes the difference between 
a choice where many other industrial asset 
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factors are approximately equal. These lo- 
cal industrial groups are motivated by a 
progressive interest in the future well-being 
of their community areas, which is really an 
Investment in maintaining and expanding 
their local economy. 

Within recent years the industrialization 
picture has changed in its fundamental con- 
cept and, fortunately for the counties, has 
changed in their directions. 

Of necessity in bygone days, industries 
had to be built in heavily populated areas 
in order that employees would be readily 
available for its operations. Today the op- 
erating personnel comes to the manufactur- 
ing plant without difficulty by automobile 
and our splendid system of State roads and 
highways. According to surveys recently 
made, this working traveling public can be 
expected from a radius of 30 miles and, in 
many cases, employees travel even greater 
distances. Also, in this day of automation, 
which the electric industry makes possible, 
fewer employees are required, but these em- 
ployees are better paid and work under 
better conditions than ever before and bring 
a higher degree of economy than some of 
our manufacturing concerns did in bygone 
years. 

As a matter of fact, many companies are 
seeking the rural areas for their future 
plants in order to have available a source 
of competent and established employees such 
as Virginia offers. Many of these employees 
come from families whose primary interest 
may be agriculture and, thus, a balanced 
family economy results. 

I think we shall witness more and more 
opportunities for locating manufacturing 
concerns which will not only help the com- 
munities but will be mutually beneficial to 
the well-being of the organizations. Bear 
in mind that these incoming plants, in ad- 
dition to their payrolls, contribute mate- 
rially to the local interest in. the payment of 
taxes. 

Of course, the local development of in- 
dustrial interest necessarily takes leadership, 
time, effort and money on the part of a 
dedicated group of citizens, but our Ameri- 
can way of life places this responsibility on 
us in return for the many blessings that 
we have recelved and our responsibility to 
the coming generations. While in many 
cases’ efforts may be discouraging at first, 
the eventual success will reward those who 
are farsighted enough to see that we owe 
something to our communities. 

May I conclude by reemphasizing the im- 
portance that I think population, education 
and industrialization will play in the present 
and future economy of the various commu- 
nities and our State. Since I have made 
several observations which I am sure are 
controversial, may I again say that I make 
these observations as an individual and not 
as an official representative of the organiza- 
tions it has been my privilege and honor to 
be associated with. 

I again congratulate the Southside Electric 
Cooperative on its achievements and say 
that I appreciate the honor of appearing 
before you today. 

If I have left one little thought of a con- 
structive nature that can be used as a seed 
to germinate into a community effort, I will 
be greatly rewarded by your gracious atten- 
tion to my remarks. 

We should remember the words of Ben- 
jamin Franklin—who taught us so much 
wisdom— 


“If time be of all things the most precious, 
Wasting must be the greatest prodigality, 
Since lost time is never found again. 

Let us then be up and doing, 
And doing to the purpose.” 


September 1 
Contempt of the People 
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HON. L. MENDEL RIVERS 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 31, 1959 


Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the Recorp, I 
include therewith an editorial from the 
Allendale County Citizen, Allendale, 
S.C., concerning James B. Carey’s threat 
against me and the other 229 Members 
of the House who supported the Landrum 
bill. I also enclose therewith a copy of 
my letter to Carey along with his record 
in the archives of the Un-American Ac- 
tivities Committee. 

[From the Allendale County Citizen, Allen- 
dale, S.C., Aug. 28, 1959] 
CONTEMPT OF THE PEOPLE 

The arrogant, well-nigh stupid, attitude 
of unlon labor leaders is well exemplified in 
letters which James B. Carey, AFL-CIO vice 
president, sent to 229 Representatives who 
voted for the Landrum-Griffin labor bill, 
which Carey opposed. The letters over Mr. 
Carey's signature threaten the legislators 
with retaliation at the polls. 

The same type of letter could have been 
written by the head of a criminal syndicate 
to law enforcement officers trying to protect 
the lives and property of their neighbors. 
The labor movement is not a government 
and has no more right to interfere with due 
process of law than any other group in this 
Nation. 

Thousands of people, who hitherto have 
desired to give labor its due, will be dis- 
gusted by the Carey tactics and will vote for 
those Congressmen who, faced with the 
mounting power, almost the power of life 
and death, accumulated by union leaders, 
saw fit to set the Nation's welfare above that 
of a group seeking only its own benefit at 
whatever cost to the public. 

Too often in the past several years we have 
seen how a powerful minority, using pres- 
sure, blackmail and other unethical if not 
criminal methods, can force its will upon & 
reluctant people in spite of all those safe- 
guards assured us in the Bill of Rights and 
the U.S. Constitution. 

We know that the power exercised un- 
scrupulously by these minorities enters into 
the highest and most sacrosanct areas of 
Government, in direct contempt of the peo- 
ple of this Nation. 

The people of this district and every other 
congressional district in the land should at 
once let Congressmen know that no influence 
within or without the district can be used 
against men who have honorably made deci- 
sions within their best ability and under- 
standing. 

Few of us object to the right of labor to 
better itself, or to seek its full value; but 
when the power of Iabor unions is used to 
serve the ends of racketeers and gangsters, 
the people have a right to calla halt. They 
called such a halt in the Con where 
229 Congressmen, moved by the wishes of the 
people, conveyed to them by every form of 
communication, voted for the Landrum- 
Griffin bill, 

The men and women who form the rank 
and file of the organized labor movement 
probably realize that the Landrum-Griffin 
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bill provides them a voice in thelr own af- 
fairs. They know that to date they have 
not had a voice. They, too, will be with and 
of the people when Mr. Carey's showdown 
comes at the polis. 

Meanwhile, the severest condemnation 
should be Mr. Carey's lot. His threatened 
blackmail of Congressmen speaks poorly, in- 
deed, of his concept of justice, democracy, 
and American principles of honest dealing 
and fair play, 

CONGRESS OF THE UNTTED STATES, 
HOUSE oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., August 31, 1959. 
James B. CAREY, 
Washington, D.C. 

Sm: Your insolent letter of August 18 
Wherein you, among other things, attempt to 
threaten me for my support of the Landrum 
antiracketeering and antiextortion bill, has 
been received. This bill will harm nobody 
in organized labor who is honest, It has 
nothing to do with the rights, privileges and 
immunities of labor. These are taken care 
Of in the Taft-Hartley Act. The Landrum 
Dill is to protect the American public and 
the American workingman from those who 
are wrecking the labor movement in America. 

As you and I go through life we make a 
record. My record in public life, for the 
most part, is in the archives of the Congress 
Of the United States. Yours is in the 
archives of organized labor as well as the 
Committee on Un-American Activities. Of 
all the labor leaders in America, you should 
be the last one to try to intimidate anybody 
from my section of the world. South Caro- 
Unians in the ranks of organized labor will 
Rot heed your advice, 

If I had to hold public office at your 
Pleasure and under your sufferance, I would 
Tather go down to the “tongueless silence of 
the dreamless dust” then ever again be en- 
trusted with the high responsibility of 
serving my fellow man, My people know my 
record and they know yours and will know 
it better when I place the Un-American 
Activities’ report in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record, They will be quite interested to 
learn how many years it took you to get 
Teligion, I will see you at the ballot box. 

Sincerely, A 
L. MENDEL RIVERS, 

Member of Congress. 
INFORMATION FROM THE FILES OF THE COM- 

MITTEE ON UN-AMERICAN ActiviTixs, U.S. 

Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES 

Avcusr 21, 1959, 
For: Hon. L. Mennet Riyexs, Member of 


Congress. 
Subject: James D. Carey. 

This committee makes no evaluation in 
this report. The following is only a compila- 
tion of recorded public material contained in 
dur files and should not be construed as rep- 
Tesenting the results of any investigation or 
finding by the committee. The fact that the 
Committee has information as set forth be- 

on the subject of this report is not per 
ŝo an indication that this individual, or- 
ganization, or publication is subversive, un- 
ess specifically stated. 

Symbols in parentheses after the name of 
any organization or publication mentioned 
herein indicate that the organization or pub- 

tion has been cited as being subversive 
by One or more Federal authorities. The 
mame of each agency is denoted by a capital 
Nas follows: A- Attorney General of 

e United States; C—Committee on Un- 
American Activities; I—Internal Security 
Subcommittee of the Senate Judiciary Com- 
Mittee; J—Senate Judiciary Committee; and 
Toe ubverstve Activities Control Board. 
y e numerals after each letter represent the 

ear in which that agency first cited the 
Organization or publication. (For more 
comnts information on citations, see this 
ee's Guide to Subversive Organiza- 

tions and Publications,”) 
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Mr. Carey was a featured speaker at the 
national convention of the United Electrical, 
Radio, & Machine Workers Union, CIO, 
which was held in Cleveland. Ohio, as was 
shown in the Daily Worker of September 3, 
1940, page 1: he was reelected president of 
the union at that convention, as was re- 
vealed in the Daily Worker of September 4, 
1940, page 1, September 5, 1940, page 4, and 
New Masses of September 17, 1940, page 18. 
He testified at hearings before a special sub- 
committee of the Committee on Education 
and Labor during an investigation of Com- 
munist infiltration of the UREMWA (hear- 
ings held during September and October 
1948); Mr. Carey identified himself before 
that committee as secretary-treasurer, Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

The Special Committee on Un-American 
Activities, in its report of March 29, 1944, 
pages 18 and 19, listed the United Electrical, 
Radio, & Machine Workers of America 
among the 21 CIO unions in which the com- 
mittee had found Communist leadership 
strongly entrenched. The 1949 convention 
of the Congress of Industrial Organizations 
expelled the United Electrical, Radio, & Ma- 
chine Workers from the CIO on grounds of 
Communist domination (press release, 12th 
CIO constitutional convention, November 
20-24, 1950). 

After the expulsion of the United Electri- 
cal, Radio, & Machine Workers, the Congress 
of Industrial Organizations set up a new 
anti-Communist electrical union and at an 
organizational convention heid in Philadel- 
phia formally approved the name, Interna- 
tional Union of Electrical Radio, & Machine 
Workers, and the identifying initials, IUE- 
CIO. The convention inserted In the con- 
stitution of the new union clauses barring 
Communists or adherents of other totall- 
tarian organizations from holding national 
or local office. (See article in the New York 
Times of December 1, 1949, p. 3, datelined 
Philadelphia, November 30.) 

It is noted that James B. Carey was listed 
as chairman of the International Union of 
Electrical, Radio, & Machine Workers (IUE- 
CIO) on a letterhead of the union dated 
January 12, 1950, 

An article in the Dally People’s World, west 
coast Communist Party organ (issue of Oc- 


, tober 13, 1952, p. 3) reported that “Under 


impetus from Red-baiting union buster 
James B, Carey, a new anti-Communist or- 
ganization was being projected today by the 
Los Angeles CIO Council.” The tion 
was described as a chapter of Carey’s latest 
brainchild, the so-called Negro Labor Com- 
mittee, U.S.A." which, “he sald frankly, is 
being designed to counteract the influence 
nationally of the Negro Labor Council.” 
The Committee on Un-American Actiyl- 
ties, in its annual report for 1952, released 
December 28, 1952, stated: “The National 
Negro Labor Council is a Communist-front 
organization, designed to infiltrate commu- 
nism into Negro life” and “by accusing es- 
tablished labor organizations of overlooking 


the needs of the Negroes, it hopes to capture 


more N for communism” (p. 11). 

The National Negro Labor Council has been 
redesignated as subversive and Communist 
by the Attorney General in a list of organi- 
zations previously designated pursuant to 
Executive Order 10450, released April 1, 1954. 

Reference to Mr. Carey is found in the 
committee's report, 100 Things You Should 
Know About Communism,” released May 14, 
1951, as follows: 

“96. What's a good program for an Ameri- 
can union man against communism? Here 
is one given by James B. Carey, secretary- 
treasurer of the CIO: Pull exposure of the 
Communists, plus a strong, progressive pol- 
icy far in advance of the bogus progres- 
sivism of the Communists. Swift, flexible 
infighting that defeats the Communists at 
their own game within the union” (p. 86), 

Masses and Mainstream of November 1950 
(pp. 53-54) reported that Mr. Carey had 
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headed a delegation to the Soviet Union in 
October 1945; the article revealed that “Mr. 
Carey, speaking for the delegation, said they 
had ‘been deeply moved by the personal 
warmth and friendship’ shown to them by 
the Soviet workers. He emphasized that no 
American could himself see the Soviet Union 
and its peoples without being moved by the 
same feeling of deep human sympathy which 
we have felt and by the same desire to assist 
and cooperate in the great tasks in which 
the Soviet people are now engaged.” The 
delegation, said Mr. Carey, was especially 
impressed by the manner in which ‘the So- 
viet trade unions * * * promoted the in- 
terests of the workers’ and by the ‘many 
activities of a social, welfare, and cultural 
character and the comprehensive nature of 
the social security system which they 
operate.“ 

A pamphlet, Report of the CIO Delega- 
tion to the Soviet Union” (p. 1), reveals 
James B. Carey, secretary-treasurer of the 
CIO, was the chairman of the CIO delega- 
tion which visited the Soviet Union as 
guests of the All-Union Central Council of 
Trade Unions in return for a visit paid to 
the United States by a Soviet trade union 
delegation invited by the CIO. 

The Daily Worker of September 3, 1940 
(p. 4), identified Mr. Carey as a member of 
the National Council of the Emergency Peace 
Mobilization (C—1944; A—1942) at which 
the American Peace Mobilization (C—1942; 
A—1942; I—1956) was formed. Mr. Carey 
was a delegate to the American Congress for 
Peace and Democracy (C—1944), according 
to the Daily Worker of January 6, 1939 
(p. 2). He was nominated for membership 
on the National Labor Committee of the 
American League for Peace and Democracy 
(C—1939; A—1942), which was formed by 
the Congress held in W. D.C., Jan- 
uary 6-8, 1939 (pamphlet “714 Million * ,“ 
p. 32); he spoke on the subject “Labor and 
Democratic Rights” at a meeting held dur- 
ing the congress (ibid., p. 46); in this 
source he was identified as president, 
UVERMWA, and secretary, CIO. A letterhead 
of the American League, dated February 8, 
1939, named him as a member of the na- 
tional labor committee of the league. \ 

The “Call to a Conference on Civil Rights, 
April 20-21, 1950," page 3, issued by the 
Washington Committee for Democratic Ac- 
tion C—1942; A—1942), named James B. 
Carey as one of the speakers at the con- 
ference. He was one of the sponsors of the 
Greater New York Emergency Conference on 
Inalienable Rights (C—1944), as was re- 
vealed by the prorgam of the conference 
dated February 12, 1940. 

Mr. Carey contributed to the publication, 
Champion (C—1942), as shown by the 
November 1937 issue, page 9, and by the 
Daily Worker of February 17, 1938, page 7. 

According to the Daily Worker of March 
29, 1938, page 4, James Carey endorsed the 
Committee for Peace through World Co- 
operation (C—1944), He spoke before the 
committee (Daily Worker of Apr. 2, 1938, 
p. 1; New Masses, April 5, 1938, p. 27) and 
before the Jewish People’s Committee (C— 
1944; A—1948) (Dally Worker of Jan. 21, 1939, 
p. 4). 

Equal Justice for October 1938, page 4, 
named James Carey as having been ‘arrested 
in Chicago for distributing leaflets and as 
having been defended by the International 
Labor Defense (C—1939; A—1942). He 
spoke at the fourth annual convention of 
the American Student Union (C—1939) on 
December 26-30, 1938, as shown in The 
Student Almanac“ for 1939, page 32; he was 
identified as National Secretary, Congress of 
Industrial tions in this source. 

In the call to the New York Legislature 
of Youth, issued by the American Youth 
Congress (C—1939; A—1942) for January 
28-30, 1938, James Carey is shown as one of 
those who signed the call; he was identified 
as president, UERMWA. In the proceedings 
of the American Youth Congress, July 1-5, 
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1939, page 48, he was named as vice chair- 
man; “Youth Defends America,“ a report 
of the Sixth American Youth Congress, July 
3-7, 1940, reveals (on p. 44) that he was 
elected vice chairman of the group; he was 
identified as president, UERMWA. 

Mr. Carey was a member of the organizing 
committee of the World Youth Congress 
(C—1939) (Daily Worker, April 4, 1938, p. 
3) and a delegate from the United States 
to the Second World Youth Congress, Au- 
gust 16-23, 1938 (report of the congress en- 
titled “Youth Demands a Peaceful World“). 

4 leaflet announcing a public meeting to 
revise the neutrality act to be held in 
Carnegie Hall, February 13, 1939, named 
James B. Carey as a speaker at the meeting 
held under the auspices of the Union for 
Concerted Peace Efforts (C—1944), He 
spoke before the Negro People's Committee 
to Aid Spanish Democracy (C—1944) (Daily 
Worker, February 8, 1939, p. 2). Mr. Carey 
was one of those who signed a petition of 
the American Committee for Democracy and 
Intellectual Freedom (C—1942), as shown on 
a mimeographed sheet attached to a letter- 
head of that committee dated January 17, 
1940. 

Mr. Carey signed a telegram of the Joint 
Committee for Trade Union Rights (C—1944) 
addressed to President Roosevelt on behalf 
of the International Fur and Leather Work- 
ers Union (C—1944) defendants (Daily 
Worker, Nov, 11, 1940, pp. 1 and 5). 

Mr. Carey’s activities in the World Fed- 
eration of Trade Unions were described in 
Free Trade Union News for July 1948, pages 
3, 4. and 7. The Daily Worker of September 
19, 1947, page 5, reported that he had praised 
the Soviet trade unions, and the Dally Peo- 
ple’s World of October 11, 1948, page 6, 
quoted him in a statement of cooperation 
with Soviet trade unions. 

However, after the CIO withdrew from the 
WFTU, an article, “Why the CIO Bowed Out,” 
by James B. Carey, secretary-treasurer, CIO, 
as told to Sidney Shallett, appeared in the 
Saturday Evening Post of June 11, 1949, 
pages 28, 128-132. In brief, Mr. Carey com- 
mented as follows: 

“The CIO was under no illusions when, in 
February, 1945, we took the momentous step 
of participating in organization of the World 
Federation of Trade Unions. We knew that 
Soviet Russia and her satellites were in the 
WFTU. From the pitched battles we had 
fought against Communist attempts to 
dominate our own organization, we had a 
precise blueprint of what could be expected 
from the Reds. Still, the CIO, together with 
the British and other democratic trade 
unions, took on the job of attempting to 
work with the Communists in building a 
solid, lasting structure of security for the 
workingmen of all nations, 


. . s . . 


“Three years and eleyen months later, the 
CIO and the British Trades Union Congress, 
disillusioned and doublecrossed, had to walk 
off the job. * * * Thanks to the Reds, the 
foundation of our structure for the interna- 
tional workingman- was built of sand, its 
timbers were wormy and its roof was full of 
leaks. Once again we had learned the old 
ep 5 the Communist brethren 
give you of friendship, 
take a Hte out of your cheek.” vice an 


Steel’s Pyramid 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WAYNE L. HAYS 


OF OHTO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 1, 1959 


Mr, HAYS. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Reconrp, I 
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include the following letter to the editor 
which appeared in the August 27 issue 
of the Cleveland Plain Dealer, written 
by Mr. Edgar S. Byers, of Cleveland, en- 
titled “Steel's Pyramid”: 

STEEL'S PYRAMID 
EDITOR, PLAIN DEALER. 

Sm: In your issue of August 14 you pub- 
lished a letter to the editor over the signa- 
ture of Lewis E. Zender, district director of 
public relations, United States Steel Corp. 
Time and space will not permit detailed anal- 
ysis of this letter but, as I read it, it was 
the kind of thing which has come to be 
known as Madison Avenue propaganda to 
mislead the public. 

It discussed dividends and profits of the 
United States Steel Corp. and was undoubt- 
edly calculated to convince that both have 
been very reasonable indeed. As a matter of 
fact, the profits of the steel industry, as they 
have grown under the system of administered 
prices which made its open appearance under 
the Eisenhower administration, have been 
fantastically exorbitant. 

The following facts and figures, the latter 
all from the steel corporation's annual re- 
ports, may be of some interest: 

In 1949, just 10 years ago, United States 
Steel Corp. had 8,703,000 shares of issued 
common stock. In that year a so-called split 
of this stock was effected by corporate action, 
with result that certificates for three new 
shares were issued to the holders for each 
old share they had held. 

When this legerdemain was completed the 
corporation had 26,110,000 issued shares of 
common stock, representing precisely the 
same equity in the assets and business of the 
corporation which had previously been rep- 
resented by the 8,703,000 share original Issue. 

The highest price for which any of these 
new shares were sold in the market in 1949 
was $26.75. So we find that the highest 
value placed by the market upon the total 
number of the issued common shares of 
United States Steel just 10 years ago was 
under $700 million ($698,442,000) . 

In 1955 there was another split of the com- 
mon shares, and this time the shareholders 
received two new shares for each of the 
26,110,000 shares outstanding after the first 
split in 1949. The corporation then had 52,- 
220,000 shares representing the common 
stock equity in place of 8,703,000 shares as 
issued before the first split in 1949, and the 
holders of the original shares had 6 shares 
for 1. Again, all of this had not added $1 to 
the assets of the corporation nor had any- 
thing whatever been added to the several 
interests of the holders of the original shares 
in the corporation's assets and business. 

United States Steel presently has 53,909,- 
000 shares of issued common stock. It has 
issued a considerable number of shares at 
favorable prices to executives and favored 
employees, this practice enabling them to 
avoid a considerable part of the income tax 
on their actual earnings. 

Recently United States Steel common 
stock sold on the New York Stock Exchange 
for a fraction above $105 per share. At this 
price, $105, the total evaluation which this 
market price has placed upon the common 
shareholder's equity or interest in the busi- 
ness and assets of United States Steel Corp. is 
$5,660,445,000 or more than eight times the 
value placed upon this equity by the highest 
market price of the shares in 1949, 

To have added nearly $5 billion to the 
value of this equity in 10 years the corpora- 
tion would have had to have earned an aver- 
age of about $57 per share per year, net after 
taxes, and haye paid nothing out of such 
earnings in dividends. 

Of course, it didn’t have such earnings. 
But the corporation did earn in 1957 about 
$44 net after taxes for each of the original 
shares, and for the first 6 months of 1959 it 
reports earnings which, if applied to the 
number of shares before either of these 
splits, would mean earnings at an annual 
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rate of $54 on the common shares outstand- 
ing .originally in 1949 and for many years 
prior to 1949, 

All of this should convince the reader, as 
Mr. Zender attempts to do, that our steel 
industry is just a patriotic, unselfish, public- 
spirited business, concerned only with the 
welfare of the country in its time of peril 
and that union labor, which knows all about 
all this and has participated in and profited 
by acquiescence in it, is unreasonable to ask 
for a bigger share of the take. 

But be sure of this: No matter what the 
division is to be, for so long as Mr. Eisen- 
hower is in office the consumer is going to 
pay administered prices, this being a polite 
term for illegal restraint of trade. 

Eon S. BYERS. 

CLEVELAND. 


Need for Action on Another Application 
for Foreign Service From Friendship 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OY 


HON. SAMUEL N. FRIEDEL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 1, 1959 


Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to call to your attention and to the 
attention of my colleagues an article 
which appeared in Monday morning's 
Baltimore Sun newspaper. This article 
carries the headline “City May Get 
Orient Flight.” 

The author Albert Sehlstedt, Jr., an- 
nouncing that Pan American World 
Airways has today submitted its written 
arguments and exhibits to the Civil 
Aeronautics Board in support of its pro- 
posal to establish direct air routes from 
Baltimore and other eastern cities to the 
Orient, points up a general problem fac- 
ing United States airlines. 

The demand for services from this 
area to foreign ports grows continuously. 
The SAB has failed to grant permis- 
sion to even one U.S. airline to fly 
out of Friendship destined for Europe. 
Generally petitions filed by foreign-flag 
airlines seem to receive speedier action 
than those filed by U.S. airlines, al- 
though not necessarily from Friendship- 
This problem, of being granted routes 
from Friendship to foreign ports, is 
equally applicable to all American-flag 
airlines and is pointed up by the news- 
paper article. 

The Friendship International Airport 
in nearby Maryland is the only port on 
the east coast capable of handling jet- 
planes and one of the few in the entire 
country serving these modern aircraft. 
I have long supported and advoca 
more complete use of these facilities- 
The institution of transcontinental 
flights from Friendship to the west coast 
has proven successful. In the short 
period of time that this service has been 
available, the number of passengers 
making use thereof has increased over 
100 percent. Statistics show that a large 
number of these passengers are from the 
Baltimore area itself. Direct flights from 
Baltimore to Puerto Rico were origin 
established on a one-a-week basis. TO- 


‘day there are five flights each week 


reservation requests indicate the need for 
daily flights, 
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The people of this area have proven, 
When given the opportunity, that if the 
Service is available use will be made of 
it. This goes far to prove the need for 
expanding the points of destination from 
Friendship. The same will hold true for 
Service from Friendship to the Orient. 

The CAB now has before it the oppor- 
tunity to implement the President's ex- 
Pressed objective “that the American- 
flag service we ultimately envision for the 
Pacific must be developed as rapidly as 
it can be justified by the growth of 
United States-Orient traffic.” The de- 
Mand for such service is present or 
Pan-Am would not make this request. 
All that is needed now for further de- 
velopment of American-flag service to 
the Orient is the approval of the CAB. 
The same is true for service from Friend- 
ship to other foreign ports. 

It is hoped that the CAB will act ex- 
bediently and expeditiously on this re- 
Quest, as well as on the other requests 
for air routes from Friendship to foreign 
Ports. 

Mr, Sehlstedt's article from the Bal- 

ore Sun follows: 

Orrr May Ger Onrenr FLIGHT—PAaAN AM 
Topay Asxs CAB To Fry From East 
Coasr 

(By Albert Sehlstedt, Jr.) 

Pan American World Airways today will 

ask the Civil Aeronautics Soard to establish 
t air routes from Ealtimore and other 

Castern cities to the Orlent. 

A favorable decision from the CAB would 

it possible for a Baltimorean to board 

a jet plane at Friendship International Alr- 

Port and fly to Tokyo in about 16 hours. 

` The night would follow a great-circle 

Course over the globe with a refueling stop 

ät Fairbanks, Alaska. A great-circle course 

is the shortest route between any two points 

On the surface of the earth. 

Today, Pan American will submit written 
arguments and exhibits to the CAB in sup- 

of its proposal. 

On October 21, hearings will begin before 
a CAB examiner who will weigh the state- 
Ments of litigants favoring and opposing 

and other plans for air travel across the 

Pacific, 

The examiner will present his recom- 
Mendations to the five-member Board. A 
decision from the Board, subject to the np- 
Proval of President Eisenhower, is expected 
about the first of next year. 

WEST COAST TO EUROPE NOW 


One of the principal arguments of Pan 


erican is that east coast cities should 


ve the same of direct routes to the 
ar East that west coast cities now have to 
urope. 
Last February, President Eisenhower. and 
ames R. Durfee, chairman of the CAB, ex- 
ged several letters discussing the over- 
au Airline-route situation in the Pacific 
area, 
The President emphasized the need for 
Petitive American-flag service on all in- 


ational air routes serving major U.S. 
Points, £ i 


J; 


z PRESIDENT'S INTEREST 
Over the North Atlantic,” Mr. Eisenhower 
te, “our objective has been substantially 
has ved, but in the Pacific, because so far it 
not been deemed feasible, very little 
meres in the desired direction has been 
Ag This history only emphasizes that the 
done rtenn-Hag service we ultimately envi- 
n for the Pacific must be developed as 
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rapidly as it can be justified by the growth 
of United States-Orient traffic,” 

This case now before the CAB is called 
the Trans-Pacific Route case and is con- 
sidered one of the most important ever to 
come before the Board. 

TOKYO, MANILA, HONG KONG 


Pan American is proposing that Boston, 
New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washing- 
ton, Detrolt and Chicago be linked with 
Tokyo, Mantia and Hong Kong. 

The carrier also wants to establish direct 
service between east coast cities and Hawaii 
and operate between certain military bases 
in the United States and other bases in the 
Pacitic. 

A Pau American spokesman in Washington 
said his airline wants to develop air-cargo 
business in the Pacific. 

ORDERS 10 CARGO PLANES 


He sold the carrier is ordering 10 specially- 
desizned turboprop planes from -Lockheed 
Aircraft Corp. for hauling freight. 

The planes, to cost a total of $60 million, 
would be similar to the C-130 Hercules now 
in service with the Air Force. 

Pan American also is convertirg 10 of its 
DC-7C Douglas transports to cargo use. 


Public Works Veto Unjustified 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD F. McGINLEY 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 1, 1959 


Mr. McGINLEY. Mr. Speaker, the 
recent Presidential veto of the public 
works appropriation bill cannot be justi- 
fied by any reason of economy insofar as 
the Nebraska projects are concerned. 

If the veto is sustained, the Gering 
Valley flood control project will again go 
begging. After years of justification of 
the project and proof of its validity, it 
again is threatened by unwarranted 
delay. 

Following a disastrous flood in 1947, 
the Corps of Engineers made a study of 
the needs of the valley. Its planning 
and designs progressed until the project 
was victim of the veto in omnibus bills 
twice before becoming an approved proj- 
ect in the second omnibus bill In 1958. 

The effect of these delays has been the 
utter waste of money. In 1958, after 
emergency funds in the amount of 
$125,000 had been spent on repair work, 
all of the structures were carried away 
by floodwaters. Because of the im- 
prudence of attempting to do anything 
short of complete control of the area, 
the raw, unprotected drainage area lays 
open to the ravages of further heavy 
rains. 

With each delay, extensive flood dam- 
age has resulted which constantly in- 
creases the end cost of an effective 
control system. The flooding has done 
serious damage to rich farmland in the 
North Platte Valley, as well as to roads, 
railroads and farmsteads. 

Expenses on the part of Scotts Bluff 
County and local irrigation districts have 
been exceedingly heavy in the valiant 
attempt of the local people to fight the 
overwhelming odds of the situation. 
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And yet this critical problem which 
had its formal recognition nearly a 
dozen years ago is stifled because of a 
label called new start. This label ig- 
nores reason or practicality. It ignores 
the duty of Government. It flaunts the 
will of the people as expressed by the 
majority of Congress. 

If this project had been fortunate 
enough to have been in Korea, India, or 
some other remote area, there would 
have been funds and a program to take 
care of the situation—without specific 
consent or review of Congress. 

The public's reaction to the President's 
action and the wise recommendation 
that Congress override the veto is, I 
think, expressed in a recent editorial in 
the Lincoln Evening Journal of Lincoln, 
Nebr., which I include at this point: 
{From the Lincoln (Nebr.) Evening Journal, 

Aug. 29, 1959 

President Eisenhower has flung his strong- 
est challenge yet at the Democratic-con- 
trolled Congress by vetoing the $1.2 billion 
public works appropriations bill. 

This is an almost unprecedented step 
with far-ranging consequences. Unless 
Congress takes further action, it means that 
construction work on vital Irrigation and 
flood control projects all over the Nation 
will have to be stopped. This would surely 
lead to vastly increased costs when these 
works are resumed and a serious blow to 
the conomy during the interim. 

Obviously, Congress cannot leave the situ- 
ation as it stands. The most likely and, in 
this case, the most warranted action will be 
to override the President's veto. Despite the 
overwhelming Democratic majority in both 
Houses, Mr, Eisenhower this year has been 
able to keep intact his record of never hay- 
ing had a veto overridden, But he has 
never before put Congress in such a posi- 
tion as this. 

True, the public works measure attempts 
to include “something for everybody” and 
is, to some degree, politically inspired. But 
it also is true that with very few, if any, 
exceptions, the projects called for in the 
bill will add immeasurably to the produc- 
tivity of the United States and to the safety 
and welfare of its people. It is, in every 
sense of the word, an investment in the 
future of the Nation. 

The President has objected to the bill 
because it calls for starts on 67 new proj- 
ects, He contends there should be no new 
projects started at this time. 

Why the United States, during one of its 
Most prosperous periods in history, cannot 
expand development of its resources by new 
projects such as these is difficult to compre- 
hend. Whether there should be 67 new 
projects or some lesser number seems to 
be a proper function for Congress to deter- 
mine. 


Nebraska is vitally affected by the vetoed 
measure, It contains funds for continued 
work on the Bostwick and Frenchman-Cam- 
bridge irrigation projects in the Republican 
Valley, on the Farwell irrigation project on 
the Middle Loup River, on Missouri River 
channel improvement from Sioux City to 
Kansas City. It has money for new con- 
struction starts on the Red Willow and 
Gering Valley flood control projects and for 
a start of planning on the Salt-Wahoo proj- 
ect around Lincoln. 

This should be a matter of deep concern 
for Nebraska's Senators and Congressmen, 
It will be in the best interests of the State 
for each of them, regardless of party, to give 
the utmost support to overriding the Presi- 
dent's veto of this bill. p 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 31, 1959 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following newsletter 
of August 29, 1959: 

WASHINGTON REPORT BY CONGRESSMAN BRUCE 
ALGER, FIFTH DISTRICT, Texas 
Avousr 29, 1959. 

Before flying to Europe, President Eisen- 
hower appealed to Congress to pass necessary 
legislation in the closing days prior to ad- 
journment. In two messages to Congress he 
stressed three programs. He asked: (1) Re- 
move interest rate ceilings on long-term Gov- 
ernment borrowing; he explained this is 
necessary because (a) bondholders deserve 
a fair rate of return; (b) $35 billion refinanc- 
ing of Government debt is necessary in the 
next 12 months; (c) it costs Government 
more to refinance time and again, on a short- 
term basis, as we're forced to do now; (d) 
present law stimulates inflation, weakens our 
currency, and worries investors both here 
and abroad; the urgency of this item he 
made clear when he warned that those — 

to the needed legislation “ny 
ceed Tull’ responsibility for the possibly 
serious consequences,” for the administra- 
tion cannot and will not; (2) FHA loan in- 
surance authorization—the President said, 
“An increase in FHA’s loan insurance au- 
thority should not be made contingent upon 
the possibility of approval by the President, 
after the Congress has adjourned, of legisla- 
tion which contains features that the ad- 
ministration finds seriously objectionable 
and that are entirely unrelated to FHA's 
home loan insurance program.” (3) In- 
creased tax reserves to pay for highway pro- 
gram—he stressed the need, in his opinion, 
for maintaining the pay-as-we-go. play by 
providing the money needed for the Increased 
costs. (See Newsletters of August 1 and July 
25.) 
The Housing Act of 1959 (second version) 
283 to 105, containing many features 
objected to by the President in his veto of 
the bill. The House leadership com- 
pletely disregarded the earlier message from 
the President (see above) and tfed many 
undesirable items to the necessary exten- 
sion of FHA home insurance authority. Ef- 
forts to eliminate (a) public housing, and 
(bd) direct loans for college classroom con- 
struction, failed. Efforts to reduce urban 
renewal by stretching the $650 million to 2 
years failed. The bill contains other admin- 
istration-opposed provisions as well. I yoted 
to improve the bill, and the amendments 
falling, voted against the bill. This bill may 
Well be vetoed again, l 

The vehicular safety standards bill offers 
a prime example of a bill whose noble sound- 
ing title and obviously desirable objective 
makes it difficult for Congressmen to vote 
against, however impracticable Its language. 
Who wants to appear to vote against safety? 
This bill directs the Commerce Department 
to establish minimum safety standards for 
all Government autos. It would put the 
Government into the auto design and en- 
gineering field and was condemned by every 
Government agency which considered it. 
Result? It passed, pointing up again that 
many feel that any need can be met by 
simply passing a law. Incorrect solutions, 
though they bear fine and imposing titles, 
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can do more harm than good, and that has 
been pointed up, In my opinion, by congres- 
sional action on housing, highways, and in- 
terest rates, no less than on vehicular safety 
standards, 

Political issues, and how to find, define 
and exploit them, seem to be dominant in 
these closing days of Congress. A special 
session now appears quite possible since the 
President may have to force Congress to face 
up to its responsibility, primarily in the 
fields of housing and interest rate flexibility. 

A lot of dust is being thrown in the vot- 
ers’ eyes these days in the debate over who 
is really economy minded. Under pressure 
from home, economy, you know, has sud- 
denly turned fashionable again among poll- 
tical candidates, Hence, it’s not surprising 
that the back page of each day's CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD now features a chart, crammed 
full of figures and purporting to show 
that Congress, far from exceeding the Pres- 
ident’s budget, has actually slashed ad- 
ministration requests by a present total of 
some $650 million. Oh? Take just one 
item, out of several which might be men- 
tioned, housing. According to this chart, 
the President wanted $1,650 million for 
housing, while Congress reduced“ that fg- 
ure to $1,300 million, a cut again accord- 
ing to the chart of $350 million. What 
the chart doesn't say is that the figures 
cover entirely different periods of time. 
Hence, the President's proposal called for 
spending $1.5 billion on urban renewal over 
the next 6 years. Congress instead voted to 
spend almost one Dillion in only 2 years. 
Some cut. If you “economized” around your 
house this way, you could “save” yourself 
broke in a hurry. 

The President's veto of the public works 
appropriation (money for rivers, harbors, 
dams, reclamation, etc.) will spark a fight 
next week on the floor. It seems to me that 
if we're to live within our means, these 
public works programs provide an obvious 
opportunity to cut down spending. The only 
responsible alternatives is to raise taxes, and 
I believe they are too high now. Hence, 
though only 20 of us voted that way when 
this bill passed the House, I believe the 
President should be commended for his de- 
termination to hold the line on public works 
spending. 


Diablo Dam 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. O. C. FISHER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 1, 1959 


Mr. FISHER. Mr. Speaker, the pro-. 


posed Diablo Dam on the Rio Grande 
River was further spotlighted this past 
week by a visit to the site of the project 
by the US. Ambassador to Mex- 
ico, the Honorable Robert C. Hill. 
The Ambassador went there at the re- 
quest of President Eisenhower to make 
an inspection and obtain certain infor- 
mation to be relayed to the President. 

It will be recalled that the urgency 
of the proposed dam was a subject of top 
priority in conversations between Presi- 
dent Eisenhower and Mexico’s President 
Mateos at their historic meeting in 
Acapulco last February. 

This project would be authorized by 
H.R. 8400 which I recently introduced, 
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following an economic feasibility report 
made by the U.S. Boundary and Water 
Commissioner, Col. L. H. Hewitt. That 
report finds the annual primary benefits 
from the project to the United States 
compared with annual costs would be 
1.96:1 for a 50-year life and 2.48:1 for a 
100-year life of the project. 

By way of comparison with others, it 
is of interest to note that in the case of 
the Colorado River storage project— 
Glenn Canyon and Echo Park Dams, the 
ratio of benefits to costs are recorded as 
1,64:1; the Whitney Dam and Reservoir, 
11:1. And similar comparisons are 
numerous. 

The early authorization and construc- 
tion of the highly justified Diablo Dam 
is of highest importance, i 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include a newspaper article from Del 
Rio which reports on the Ambassador’s 
recent visit: 

AMBASSADOR Views Srre or DeL Rro DaM 


De, Rro.— U.S. Ambassador to Mexico 
Robert C. Hill, made a flying inspection of 
the Diablo Dam site Friday at the suggestion 
of Preisdent Eisenhower. 

“I am well impressed with what I saw.” 
Ambassador Hill told Del Rio and Ciudad 
Acuna, Mexico, officials following a helicopter 
trip over the damsite. 

Hill and his staff stopped for a visit in 
Del Rio following the International Bridge 
dedication at El Paso and Juarez, Mexico, 
Thursday. A helicopter from Laughlin Atr 
Force Base, piloted by Col. A. J. Bratton, 
wing commander at LAFB, took the Am- 
bassador and County Judge Jim Lindsey 
over the damsite shortly after 8 a.m. Fri- 
day. Other members of the party flew in 
private light planes. 

“At the Acapulco (Mexico) Conference 
President Eisenhower suggested that I in- 
spect Diablo Dam site and get the answer to 
certain questions on the damsite at the 
earliest opportunity,” said Hill at LAFB 
shortly after landing. 

Following the inspection of the damsite 
the Ambassador and his staff left for Mexico 
City at 11 a.m. Friday. 

The Acapulco Conference was held in 
February of 1959 between President Eisen- 
hower and Mexico's President Adolfo Mateos. 
They discussed plans for Joint construction 
of the mew $100 million dam on the RIO 
Grande. 

Location of the damsite is 11 miles up- 
stream from Del Rio. The dam will be 253 
feet above the riverbed below the confiuencé 
of the Rio Grande and Devil's River. 

An estimated 5 years will be required 
to build Diablo after it is approved by thé 
Bureau of the Budget and passes es 
The U.S. share of the cost, estimated at $100 
million, win be 56.2 percent, or 645,400, 000. 
The center section of concrete will be 1,950 
feet in the river with the earth sections ex- 
tending 2 miles in the United States and 
miles in Mexico. The concrete section in 
the channel includes the spillway with & 
capacity of 1,550,000 second-feet, 2 

Flood control capacity 1s 1,775,000 acre-feet 
with additional flood superstorage set at 
335,000 acre-feet. Mexican conservation stor- 
age capacity is 1,314,000 acre-feet and U.S- 
conservation storage is 1,686,000 acre-feet for 
a total of 5,660,000 acre-feet. 

At peak construction, between 500 and 
1,000 persons are expected to be employed 
on the dam, which will have a shoreline 
more than 200 miles, and will extend be- 
yond Langtry. 
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Leadership and Progress: The Test of Our 
Time 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CARROLL D. KEARNS 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 1, 1959 


Mr. KEARNS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
ORD, J include an address by the Honor- 
able Arthur E. Summerfield on the occa- 
Sion of the oil industry centennial, 
Titusville, Pa., August 27, 1959: 

LEADERSHIP AND PROGRESS: THE- TEST oF OUR 
TIME 


(Address by the Honorable Arthur E. Sum- 
™merfield, Postmaster General of the United 
States, on occasion of the oil industry cen- 
tennial, Titusville, Pa., August 27, 1959) 
Any man in these United States would be 

honored to be asked to speak here today. 

I think, however, he would realize quickly 
that this is more than an honor. It is also a 
very formidable challenge. 

Here, within this room, is as great gather- 

of distinguished minds as you could find 
anyplace, at any time, for any occasion. 

Here is the leadership that has built the 
Modern American petroleum industry. And 
the accomplishments of this industry are so 
fabulous as to be almost incredible, 

Prom this industry comes the very life- 
Power behind the growth and progress and 
Security of not only America, but the free 
World, 

We thrive as a free and dynamic people 

ause this industry, in the face of immense 

Problems, is able to provide abundant, low- 

Cost energy for our tremendous needs. 

We are gratefully mindful that our coun- 
try, with 7 percent of the world’s population, 

uces some 40 percent of the energy used 
by the entire human race. 

It Is generally forecast that, In our coun- 
try alone, energy requirements by 1975 will 

Crease by 94 percent. And we have com- 
Plete confidence that this industry will sup- 
Ply most of this increase—because you who 
lead it have shown that no challenge Ís too 
Breat for you to accept and meet. 

In such presence, the wise speaker will ad- 

ere to a subject with which he is most 
familiar, 

I feel I can do this best by reporting to you 
On some specific problems we face in Wash- 
ington today. Since any problems in Wash- 

Dgton are in fact the direct concern of every 

n—and especially those of you in ca- 

Pacities of leadership—I belleve my purpose 
Appropriate to this occasion. 

Purther, I should like to do more than 
report. I should like to tell you what I be- 
lleve to be the most crucial problem con- 
fronting us. And I would then dare to ask 
You to assess what you can do to help in its 
solution. 

Let me approach the definition of this 
Problem by making two observations that 
are well known to you: 

The first is that government policy vitally 
Affects the economy of any nation. In a dic- 

tor state, of course, the effect is absolute. 

5 ut even in a republic with u free enterprise 

ystem, the government literally determines 

the conditions under which the econ- 
©my shall operate. 

the © second point is that, in a republic, 

Pay elected representatives of the people pre- 
mably are to provide the kind of govern- 
2 t the majority ot the people want. 

t la therefore to be assumed that the 
le have the right—if not the obliga- 


tion—to 
Want, insist upon getting the policies they 
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One natural consequence of this process is 
the formation of pressure groups—groups 
that may represent only a small fraction of 
the electorate, but that organize their efforts, 
vocally and actively, to advance their own 
self-interest. 

When their interest represents the needs 
and desires of the great majority of the peo- 
ple, they deserve support, 4 

When their interest is detrimental to the 
people, they deserve defeat. But the fact is, 
they may still succeed—and all too often, do. 
They succeed because the interests of the 
people have too few champions—too few 
men and women with the talents and the 
willingness to speak up, to lead the fight In 
the people's behalf. 

To the public officeholder, the self-interest 
groups appear to have the initiative; the 
public appears to be apathetic. 

If I may be allowed a personal reference, I 
would mention that I first became aware of 
these simple facts back in 1949, when I was 
a businessman very much absorbed in my 
own business. 

There occurred in my home town a shock- 
ing démonstration of the worst kind of pres- 
sure-group tactics. No one in public office 
seemed to be willing to cope with it. I be- 
gan to envision what would happen if such 
pressure groups, across the land, should come 
to dominate our local and State, and even 
our Federal, Governments. 

And it became clear to me that I had a 
responsibility beyond the voting booth—that 
I should try, in any event, to contribute as I 
could to the kind of sound government that 
would make pressure-group government 
impossible. 

My interest. it seems, proved to be more 
than a passing fancy. I am exceedingly hap- 
py that it did. I have cherished my par- 
ticipation in politics and public service. 
Nothing in my life has been quite so 
spiritually rewarding, so satisfying. 

The busic issue which moved me in 1940 
has expanded many times over, today. It 
is the main force to be reckoned with, as we 
make our decisions on national economic 
policy. This year, and in the years directly 
ahead, these decisions will be crucial. 

Upon them will rest the future of our 
whole security, and freedom and progress as 
a Nation. 

For these are times of supreme challenge. 
We are engaged in a mammoth cold war in 
which no quarter is given. It is a war in- 
volving economic, as well as physical and 
moral, strength. 

In all the writings of Karl Marx, there is 
not a line which advocates the overthrow of 
capitalism by force. Instead, the entire 
creed is that capitalistic nations will fall 
because their currencies will weaken and 
their economies fail, 

Certain it is that economic folly, on our 
part, would be an invitation to disaster. A 
sound and growing economy is utterly es- 
sential to victory. 

So our fundamental decision comes down 
to this: Whether we are to have economic 
folly through Government by pressure group, 
with inflation, higher taxation, and deadly 
monopoly power; or, whether we are to have 
sound Government, with sound economic 
policies that rid us of inflation, confiscatory 
taxation, and abuses of monopoly power. 

At present, our Nation has reached the 
highest level of prosperity in our history. 
We have the healthiest, strongest economy 
America has yet known. 

Our people are enjoying higher wages and 
better living standards than eyer before. 

Overall output 18 at record levels, and ris- 
ing steadily. 

Employment is rising steeply. Unemploy- 
ment is falling sharply. 

For more than a year, the cost of living 
has remained generally stable. 

The battle for a sound dollar is at least 
temporarily won, 
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And the outlook for a balanced budget is 
the brightest it has been in a great many 
months. 

These are achievements made possible by 
sound policies of Government—policies 
maintained by a determined Federal admin=- 
istration. 

They are the result of a resolute battle 
to bring a rampant inflationary momentum 
under control. 

They are the product of clear-th * 
far-sighted leadership—the kind provided by 
the President in the 1958 recession, when he 
guided with a steady hand and refused to 
rush into panic spending. 

All these are hard-won gains. And, my 
friends, it will be harder still to hold them 
and to continue advancing along these sound 
ways. 2 

The battle against economic folly is only 
begun. It must be waged persistently and 
firmly, as long as there are forces seeking 
to resume the inflationary process. 

The pressures for extravagant Government 
spending remain very much in being. The 
groups behind them never rest, Washing- 
ton is swarming with their representatives, 
wielding every political weapon that can be 
applied. 

Many in the Congress are inherently bent 
on limitless spending and taxation. They 
will ignore the consequences of cheap dollars 
and deficit 8 

Almost all of these particular Members are 
saying—for public consumption—that they 
are opposed to inflation. But what happens 
every time they have the opportunity to act? 

They fight and yote for budget-busting 
bills that would give inflation another boost, 

We have seen examples in just the past few 
weeks. We are seeing examples now. 

I hope you have read the first reports from 
our Cabinet Committee on Price Stability 
for Economic Growth. I hope, in fact, that 
all thinking Americans have read them. 

I can tell you they represent a tremen- 
dous amount of careful study and work. 
They look at the problems squarely, and they 
call a spade a spade. 

Few men of responsible position, in either 
political papi. in Washington or elsewhere, 
have sought quarrel with the findings or 
conclusions. I believe that even those who 
would like to discredit them recognize that 
their strength lies in their truth. 

The reports face up to the fact that new 
inflation can also come from sharp new 
spirals in wages and prices. 

The challenge to the American people is 
to demand real statesmanship from all con- 
cerned—all who influence the factors that 
bear on prices, and thus the cost of living. 

Union members, with most other Amer- 
icans, want their leaders, as well as the 
leaders in management, to exercise basic 
economic commonsense. They have said so 
in many surveys of their views. 

They do not want an ever-rising cost of 
living forced upon the country by wage in- 
creases that outrun increases in produc- 
tivity. 

They do not want inflation, 
fairness with a future, 

They—and all our citizens—must realize, 
too, the important place that taxation holds 
in that future. 

Our population is growing rapidly. Busi- 
ness can create new jobs to meet this 
growth only as billions of dollars are in- 
vested in new tools and capacity, 

From where is this money to come, if 
Federal, State, and local taxes eat up busi- 
ness income? 

There are over 100,000 taxing authorities - 
in our country. Their weight can literally 
crush the ability of business to meet its 
job-creating capital needs. 

As you so well know, our present tax 
structure is seriously outdated. It is a set 
of laws reflecting largely the conditions of 
the past, especially World War II, when the 
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goal was the confiscation of war profits, not 
the building of a sound peacetime economy. 

A dynamic program of tax reform and 
reduction is needed in its place. Such a 
program can ease the burden our taxes are 
placing on the accumulation of capital for 
investment, 

It can relieve the stifling taxload being 
carried by the individual citizen, and by 
our business system. : 

The Revenue Act of 1954 was a major step 
in this direction, bringing the greatest dol- 
lar reduction in Federal taxes in our history. 

Today, the President's insistence on 4 bal- 
anced budget is essential to this goal. 

And, needless to say, the broad support of 
the people will be necessary if this program 
eventually is to be accomplished, 

Let me repeat: The forces devoted to ir- 
responsible spending and taxation are 
strongly organized. They are highly vocal. 
They are grimly persistent. They remain 
confident. 

As opposed to them, the number leading 
the fight for sound government has been 
relatively small. In Washington, this fight 
has been led, in large part, by the President 
and the Vice President, sustained by key 
members of the administration and some 
stalwart Members of the Congress. 

These are the men who have battled for 
fiscal sanity, for a balanced budget, for steps 
leading to tax reform and reduction. More— 
many more—are needed in every state in the 
Union. 

And here I submit, gentlemen, is the most 
erucial problem facing this country. It is 
the need for all who believe in sound govern- 
ment to stand forth and support the efforts 
that must be made to maintain it. 

It is the need for men who have 
talents of leadership to apply these talents 
to the political life of the nation. 

I would suggest that too much Is being 
expected of too few. The majority of our 
people want sound and responsible progress 
by all segments of our society. There has 
been a vast increase in public consciousness 
of the fact that only the people, in the 
end, can see to it that this kind of progress 
is maintained. 

No more dramatic example could be given 
than the way in which the people have made 
it clear that they want the abuses of labor 
monopoly power stopped. Their mandate 
has been so strong that the adoption of a 
vitally needed labor reform law—which the 
labor monopoly leaders appeared to have 
blocked as little as 3 months ago—is nearly 
a reality. 

We have seen, too, how the forward march 
of inflation has been slowed by an aroused 
public opinion. In no other way could the 
inflationary forces that ran rampant for 50 
many years have been brought to a halt, 

But we must not be misled. Let public 
vigilance fall away only a little, and the pres- 
sure groups will be in the ascendence again, 
The spenders and taxers will not yield easily, 
nor will those determined to exploit labor 
monopoly power. 

To keep the public interest uppermost, 
the people will need articulate help and 
leadership in every community; not advice 
from the sidelines; nor cautious detachment 
from the arena where the decisions are 
being made. 

I know of no men in America life whose 
leadership could be more important than 
the men in this room at this moment. 

No one could speak with greater authority, 
for you have shown how successfully you 
can deal with the very problems that con- 
front us. 

This great industry has been outstanding 
in fighting inflation by holding down prices. 
In the 10 years from 1949 to 1958, gasoline 
prices, exclusive of taxes, increased less than 
6 percent on a national average, while the 
cost of living rose more than 20 percent, 
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And these were prices for gasoline con- 
stantly improved in quality through huge 
expenditures in research and development. 

Your experience in this industry, too, 
equips you to emphasize the necessity of 
vast expenditures by private industry for 
technology and facilities to meet public 
needs. 

The oil industry knows only too well that, 
if its capital is taxed away, it cannot con- 
tinue to make the enormous investments, 
and take the risks, that have enabled it to 
serve the public so well to this time. 

You know, at first hand, such inflationary 
pressures as that behind the highway con- 
struction program. You know that we must 
be extremely careful that our Federal high- 
way program is carried forward on the most 
efficient basis possible. 

Already, we find, the estimated costs of 
this program are running 45 percent higher 
than in 1956, when it was first approved in 
Congress. 

Our people must be urged to see that this 
program does not become immersed in a 
pork barrel. Its potential as an element 
of inflation is great and serlous. 

I know very well, indeed, how easy it 1s 
to become engrossed in the problems and 
duties of daily business. I know how dif- 
cult it is to find the time for other activity. 

But it can be done. In time of war, all of 
us are ready to change our lives, to go where 
we are needed, to serve in the best way we 
can. We are willing to make any sacrifice 
to preserve the life and future of our Nation. 

We ore enaged in no shooting war, but my 
friends, we are engaged in a battle to preserve 
the life and the bright future of our country, 

It is a time for service, for sacrifice, for 
leadership. 

There is in this room, a tremendous reser- 
voir of vital political thinking, and of great 
ability to communicate this thinking. 

This, too, is demonstrated on the record. 
I have been told that at least 10 major oil 
companies have launched public affairs pro- 
grams to make their employees better in- 
formed citizens—and to encourage employees 
to participate, as citizens, in political activity. 

I know personally that many of you are 
giving increasingly of your time and ability, 
as citizens, to public affairs and political par- 
ticipation. This, of course, is of first im- 
portance. If a public affairs program for 
employees is to succeed, it must certainly 
have the demonstrated leadership of the 
management of the enterprise. 

I would appeal to you, in all events, to 
speak, work and fight for sound policies and 
a stronger America, 

I would ask you to assess anew the impor- 
tance of your political participation. 

The political party of our choice Is, and 
will be, what we make of it—either by par- 
ticipation, or lack of participation, in its 
aifairs and its choice of candidates. 


Unless more responsible citizens devote real 


time and effort to unselfish politics, Govern- 
ment by pressure groups will triumph. 

Only by genuine particlpation can we be 
sure that the Government will serve all the 
people—not some special interest—and as- 
sure the greatest opportunities for all our 
citizens. 

This is a day of great meaning In our Na- 
tion's history. All America is proud and 
grateful on this anniversary of these first 
magnificent 100 years. 

It is a day of even greater meaning to our 
Nation’s future. We know that untold won- 
ders will come in the years ahead, in the 
second century of oil progress. 

We salute you—we look to your leadership 
in industry, and in our national life. 

In the spirit of your accomplishment, we 
shall move forward into the golden era of 
opportunity that lies before us. 
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We shall prove anew there is no ccncely- 
able limit to the advance of a free people—no 
goal they cannot, with wisdom and courage, 
attain. 


The Pentagon Book Ban 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHET HOLIFIELD 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, September 1, 1959 


Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, we 
live in a time of world crisis when the 
life and death issues of peace or war are 
debated in the halls of Congress, the 
press, and public forums throughout the 
country. The new personal diplomacy 
of the Eisenhower administration and 
the forthcoming exchange of visits be- 
tween Mr. Khrushchev and Mr. Eisen- 
hower signify the intensity of the search 
for peace. 

In these critical times there is need 
for basic data and the informed judg- 
ment of experts to help the American 
people find the right road to peace. 
have tried, as chairman of a subcom- 
mittee of the Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy, to bring to the Congress and 
the American people the basic facts of 
nuclear radiation—the effects of radia- 
tion from bomb testing as well as the 
nuclear damage from hypothetical mass 
attack. As chairman of the Military 
Operations Subcommittee of the House 
Committee on Government Operations, 
I have tried to do the same in the mis- 
sile field—bring together in one author- 
itative document the basic facts of the 
missile programs which support our 
strategy of deterrence and defense. 

We need more information, Mr. 
Speaker, not less, to put into the cruci- 
ble of national debate which will mold 
the American policy for survival 
peace, Therefore, it is with great con- 
{cern that I note the Department 
Defense decision to ban a book by Gen- 
Thomas S. Power, who heads our Stra- 
tegic Air Command. 

This Pentagon book banning is & 
shortsighted policy. Granted that there 
may be some technical problems about 
books and articles written by Govern- 
ment officials, military and otherwise— 
technical problems concerning royalties: 
copyright, and the like—it is vastly more 
important for the Congress and the 
public to have the benefit of the season 
judgment and experience of men 
General Power. 

General Power's book was written to 
help the American people under: 
better the issues of war and peace 
the nuclear-missile age. The book ana- 
lyzes the revolutionary impact of nu- 
clear bombs and missiles on mili 
strategy, the nature of the en 
threat, problems of deterrence, the im- 
plications of all-out and limited war, 
the vital role of civil defense in deter- 
rence, and other important matters. 

The Air Force has approved this 
for publication, A publisher is waiting 
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the word to put the book into print. 
General Power has given up any finan- 
Cial returns that may be derived from 
the sale of this book. 

Mr. Murray Snyder, Assistant Secre- 
tary of Defense—Public Affairs—has de- 
cided that this book should be withheld 
from publication. His office issued a 
Press release to this effect, although 
Neither General Power nor the Secre- 
tary of the Air Force were informed di- 
Tectly beforehand that a decision to 
withhold the book had been made. 

I presume that Secretary of Defense 

y has approved Mr. Snyder's ac- 
tion. If so, I believe that the Secretary 
had better reconsider this action and 
Permit General Power's book to be pub- 
lished. 

Secretary McElroy should recognize 
that book banning, like book burning, is 
& vicious and futile policy which does no 
Credit to a free nation. The right of the 
People to learn and to understand should 
not yield to bureaucratic policy which 
Conflicts with that right. 

In the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of Mon- 
day, August 31, 1959, at pages 15927 
15928, there is a list of 15 books by high- 

military officers written while 
on active duty. I notice among them 
Crusade in Europe,” by Gen. Dwight D. 
ower, written while he was Chief 
Of Staff of the U.S. Army during the 
Period 1945-48; the book was published 
1948. This book has been highly 
rated by scholars and commentators on 
orld War II. It was an important 
Work by the general in command of the 
allied invasion forces. The American 
People are the better off for its publi- 
Cation. 

I believe the same could be said about 
General Power's book. I have not had 
access to the book, although I am fa- 
Miliar generally with the subject mat- 

of which it treats. I may not even 
agree with certain things General Power 
Says and, doubtless, he would not sub- 
Scribe altogether to points recently made 
by my subcommittee in its report on 
Organization and management of mis- 
sile programs. But General Power has 
an important message for the American 
People. He should be allowed to convey 

t message. I hope that the Secretary 
Of Defense will reconsider the ill-advised 
and unwarranted book-banning decision. 


Osceola Mills, Pa., Celebrates Its 100th 
Birthday 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HOH. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 1, 1959 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, high- 
lighted by congratulatory messages from 
La ent Eisenhower and Goy. David L. 
ere of Pennsylvania together with 

troduction of a concurrent resolution 


the Congress of the United States ex- 
ding felicitations and expressing ap- 
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preciation for the century of splendid 
services rendered to the Nation by its 
citizens, the Borough of Osceola Mills in 
Clearfield County, Pa., observed the 
100th anniversary of its founding the 
week of August 23-29. During that pe- 
riod many former residents responded 
to the welcome home invitation and 
returned to join in the centennial 
festivities. 

First named Osceola and then changed 
to Osceola Mills to avoid a conflict in 
names and because of numerous saw- 
mills in the area, the town was estab- 
lished in 1859 and incorporated as a 
borough in 1864. Located on the banks 
of Moshannon Creek—now the dividing 
line between Centre and Clearfield 
Counties—like many other communities 
in central Pennsylvania the town was 
named for an Indian. 

The community was named for Osce- 
ola, the famous war chief of the Semi- 
noles, a Florida tribe, after he, his fam- 
ily and tribe had been persecuted by the 
whites. Chief Osceola was born in Flor- 
ida about 1813 during the War of 1812. 
In 1835 his wife was carried off as a slave 
after which Osceola and his tribe waged 
a relentless war against the whites for 
2 years with varying success. He was 
finally taken prisoner by treachery and 
confined at Fort Moultrie where he died 
2 years later. Twenty-two years later 
the present town of Osceola Mills was 
named Osceols in honor of the Seminole 
war chief whose daring and ability won 
him nationwide sympathy. 

Other Indian names in the area in- 
cluding Bald Eagle, Moshannon, War- 
riors Mark, and Snow Shoe were taken 
from Delaware, Shawnee, and Corn 
Planter Indians that lived im the area 
prior to and after the coming of the 
white settlers. 

History records that the first settle- 
ment in Osceola Mills was made by a 
family named Winter followed by Daniel 
Hoffman who cleared a piece of land 
near the junction of Pruner and Coal 
streets. 

Among the oldest settlers in the Osce- 
ola Mills area was Valentine Flegal who 
bought extensive tracts of land in 1800. 
He was a local minister and held serv- 
ices at Stumptown in 1815. The Stump- 


town church was later used as a school 


for more than 80 years and in 1951 after 
having been abandoned as a school, it 
was again made into a church where 
Free Methodist services are held each 
Sunday. Located across the road from 
the old Goss Cemetery, another famous 
landmark, the church was among many 
points of interest during the centennial 
celebration. 

Osceola Mills was visited by a deyas- 
tating fire on May 20, 1875, that almost 
wholly destroyed the town, inflicting 
property losses of over $144 million, De- 
spite the fact that all inhabitants were 
made homeless the residents of the 
stricken community with the aid of 
neighboring towns soon recovered from 
such a staggering blow and from the 
ruins there arose a new and more beau- 
tiful community. 

Clearfield County, which was among 
the principal lumbering areas in cen- 
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tral Pennsylvania, is noted for its pro- 
duction of bituminous coal. However, 
because of the lack of railroad transpor- 
tation, development of the coal industry 
was retarded. 8 

It is recorded that about 1830 a mine 
was opened on what was known as the 
Goss Farm in Decatur Township, and 
coal was hauled on wagons to Spruce 
Creek. The transportation of coal by 
such crude methods naturally amounted 
to very small tonnage. It was not until 
1846 with the opening of the Tyrone and 
Clearfield Railroad to Osceola Mills and 
Philipsburg that the real development of 
the coal industry in Clearfield County 
commenced. Prior to that time not one 
pound of coal was shipped by rail from 
Clearfield County. In fact, the first 
shipment of coal from Clearfield County 
was made during lumbering days when 
coal was loaded in what were called 
“Arks” and floated down the Susque- 
hanna River to Lock Haven and Wil- 
liamsport as early as 1822. 

Today, Clearfield County bituminous 
coal is known throughout the Nation and 
abroad and it is of interest on the oc- 
casion of the Osceola Mills centennial 
celebration to recall the important part 
that Moshannon Valley community has 
played in the coal production records of 
Clearfield County. 

As the residents of Osceola Mills remi- 
nisced on this eventful occasion, they 
were reminded that the community, in 
addition to lumbering, farming, rail- 
roading and ¢oal mining, for a number of 
years harbored a tannery built in 1873. 
Other sources of employment include a 
modern brick plant, and some smaller 
industries. Railroading has been prom- 
inent in the industrial life of the town as 
evidenced by a large railroad yard which 
was located in Osceola Mills because it 
was situated at the junction of the Mos- 
hannon branch with the mainline of the 
Tyrone & Clearfield Railroad, which 
years ago was absorbed by the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad system. 

To commemorate the community’s 
100th birthday, the Osceola Mills Cen- 
tennial Committee was formed headed 
by Chief Burgess John Redding as presi- 
dent and general chairman, with Andrew 
Tocimak, secretary; Herman Hirsh, 
treasurer; and William B. McFeeters, 
publicity chairman, The finance com- 
mittee was comprised of Neal Baney, 
Gordon Kephart, Lee Kennedy, George 
Stranko, and Justin O’Brien. With pres- 
ident John Redding serving as a member 
of the steering committee, the other 
members were: Robert Heath, George 
Mandell, Russell Olenick, Herman Hirsh, 
John McDonald, Charles Mostyn, Fred 
‘Brown, Eugene Danko, Earl Thomas, 
Norman Stevens, Arthur Bush, and John 
Timchak, 

Following is the week-long centennial 
program featuring a parade each eve- 
ning at 7:30 p.m.: 

Sunday, August 23: Religious day with 
Special services in all churches and a 
centennial evening vesper service in the 
park at 7 p.m. at which time Rev. Ira 
Duvall, of Curwensville, Pa., former pas- 
tor of the Methodist Church was the 
speaker, = 
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Monday, August 24: Veterans and De- 
fense Day softball game, 6 p.m., mer- 
chants versus Little League officials; mili- 
tary parade, 7 p.m., featuring 2d Army 
Headquarters Band from Fort George G. 
Meade, Md.; 3d Reconnaissance Squad- 
ron, 104th Armored Cavalry; representa- 
tive units of the U.S. Army, Navy, Marine 
Corps, and Air Force; fly-over by Navy 
and Air Force jetplanes; program at 
memorial stadium 8 p.m.; concert by 
2d Army Headquarters Band; address by 
Congressman JAMES E. VAN ZANDT, Cap- 
tain, U.S. Navy Reserve; Marine Corps 
attack on fortified bunker position by 
34th Infantry Company, U.S. Marine 
Corps. 

Tuesday, August 25: Education Day. 

Wednesday, August 26: Founders Day. 

Thursday, August 27: Industrial Day. 

Friday, August 28: Firemen’s Day. 

Saturday, August 29: Carnival Day. 

Mr. Speaker, in addition to intro- 
ducing a concurrent resolution in Con- 
gress to extend felicitations to the resi- 
dents of Osceola Mills, it was a great 
privilege to be accorded the honor of 
acting as grand marshal of the splendid 
Veterans and Defense Day parade on 
August 24 and later to deliver the prin- 
cipal address at Memorial Stadium. 

Prior to the parade, it was my priv- 
lege to be guest of the Rotary Club 
and to speak during its centennial din- 
ner program. 

In cooperation with General Chair- 


man John Redding, Publicity Chairman- 


William B. McFeeters, American Legion 
Comdr. Stephen Sidorik, and Eugene 
Danko, commander of the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars, I was instrumental in 
arranging with the Department of De- 
fense for the necessary authorization 
for participation by military units in the 
program for Veterans and Defense Day. 
In addition, it was my pleasure to ar- 
range with the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion for an eight-panel library unit ex- 
hibit titled The Useful Atom.” The 
display which was made available by 
the American Museum of Atomic En- 
ergy operated by the Institute of Nu- 
clear Studies, Oak Ridge, Tenn., illus- 
trates the story of the atom and some 
of the peaceful applications in the fields 
of agriculture, industry, and medicine. 

Osceola Mills, despite its population 
of 2,000, has a fine record for patriotism, 
a large number of young men from that 
area having served in World War I, 
World War II, and the Korean conflict. 
A total of 37 young men from Osceola 
Mills offered their lives on the altar of 
ig in World War I and World War 

In one section of the borough park 
there is a large stone monument, with 
the inscription “A tribute in commemo- 
ration of those who made the Supreme 
Sacrifice in the Great World War.” 
The two names on the stone are Lt. 
Harry B. Peters, who was killed in ac- 
tion October 15, 1918, near Romagne, 
France, and Pvt. James L. Gorman, who 
was killed August 28, 1918, near Fismes, 
France. 

In the other section of the park is an- 
other monument in memory of World 
War II servicemen who died in action. 
The monument was dedicated jointly by 
the American Legion and Veterans of 
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Foreign Wars posts and is inscribed as 
follows: 

This memorial dedicated to perpetuate the 
memory of our valiant defenders of freedom 
bs one the supreme sacrifice in World 

ar II. 


These are the names on the bronze 
plaque: Jack Arnold, Porter Albright, 
Chester Beres, Peter Busko, John 
Domack, Michael Fronslick, William 
Heath, Vincent Hughes, William Jarrett, 
Harry Keith, Robert Keller, Leslie Kep- 
hart, Jesse Kephart, Clair Kizer, Clark 
Kizer, Albert McKinney, Cecil McNeish, 
Francis McNeish, Darrell Merritt, Fred 
Miller, John Parana, Joseph Petulla, 
Michael Philiposki, Lewis Price, Robert 
Redding, Clare Riley, Adam Slabon, Ray- 
mond Sokol, Philip Sokolofsky, George 
Spittler, Harry Stewart, Paul Stevens, 
William Stevens, Jack Vroman, John 
Young. 

It was fitting that in view of the gal- 
lant war history of Osceola Mills that 
the Department of Defense cooperated 
to a splendid degree by making a worth- 
while contribution to the success of the 
centennial program. 

Opening the celebration on a deep 
spiritual note with special services in all 
churches, the centennial program was 
varied, with each day’s program interest- 
ing and enjoyable and ending in a carni- 
val-like spirit on August 29 climaxed by 
a horse show and rodeo at Memorial 
Field. 

The residents of Osceola Mills are to 
be warmly commended for their enthu- 
siasm and community spirit that always 
plays an indispensable part in a cen- 
tennial observance. 

The success achieved reflected due 
credit on the leadership of Chief Burgess 
John Redding, who acted as president 
and general chairman of the Osceola 
Mills Centennial Committee. He was 
ably assisted by William B. McFeeters, 
publicity chairman, and by the other 
officers and members of the various com- 
mittees who worked as a team of un- 
sung heroes in making certain the suc- 
cess of the centennial program. 

In saluting the residents of Osceola 
Mills on the community’s 100th birth- 
day, I am not unmindful of the spendid 
cooperation extended by members of the 
clergy, borough council, school officials 
and teachers, business and industry, vet- 
erans’ groups, civic, fraternal and serv- 
ice clubs, who with the average citizen 
pooled their efforts and thus succeeded 
in making the Osceola Mills centennial 
an event long to be remembered in the 
history of central Pennsylvania, 


Demands on the Federal Treasury 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. E. Y. BERRY 
OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 1, 1959 

Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the rough detours on the road to the 
adjournment of Congress is the contro- 
versial problem of financing the high- 
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way program. Pressure has been built 
up from the States, the construction 
people, and the material suppliers for a 
bond issue to finance the bulk of the 
cost and then a diversion of the excise 
tax on new cars and parts. 

The people demand a program of 
“pay as you spend or do not spend.“ 
The President has recommended an in- 
crease in the gas tax of 145 cents per 
gallon to “pay as you spend.” The com- 
mittees of Congress have been wrestling 
with the problem for months. Each 
time they add two and two, they come 
up with the disgusting figure of four 
and then they must go back and start 
all over. Surely if they wait long enough, 
Members will become so anxious to get 
home that they will buy a set of figures 
that do not add up. 

The problem presented is as old as 
the philosophy of planned spending. 
The pattern has been followed many. 
many times, and each time it has pro- 
duced the desired results. Is there any 
reason to expect it will not this time? 
Yes, the garment is new, but the pat- 
tern is old. 

THE PATTERN 

A few years ago the States were suf- 
fering financial difficulty with mounting 
highway traffic. There was increasing 
demand from the people for more and 
better roads. The States had levied 
close to their limits, Although under 
the Federal highway program the Fed- 
eral Government matched 60 percent, 
the States could not meet their 40 per- 
cent without tax increases. This they 
were reluctant to do. 

It was becoming serious when some- 
one came up with a plan—an interstate 
“defense” highway program where the 
Federal Government would match 90 
percent and the State only 10 percent. 
The State groups reasoned that if they 
could just get the Federal Government 
to build one good superhighway across 
every State, this would relieve the pres- 
Sure on State governments. 

In order to insure that each State 
would be given at least one good cross 
State superhighway, the plan provided 
for the connecting of principal indus- 
trial cities. It was labelled a “defense 
measure,” and to sugar-coat the pill, a 
separate fund was established so the 
program could be sold as a “pay as you 
build” program. Certainly Congress 
would buy that one. 

It was neatly wrapped and tied with 4 
lovely “defense” ribbon. Congress 
bought it. The thing Congress failed to 
do, however, was to put any brakes on 
the law. Almost before it was un- 
wrapped, the spenders had their plan in 
action and construction was accelerat 
on an antirecession basis. What hap- 
pened? The same thing that happens 
to every program which is shifted to the 
Federal Government—they ran out of 
gas. 

Anyone who could add two and two 
and come up with a total figure of four 
would know that with such an outlay of 
money, the program would go in the 
hole—$241 million by June 30 next year 
and $2.1 billion by June 30, 1962. It 
did, and the program is bankrupt. 

However, anyone who understands 
Congress also knows that it is only nec- 
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essary to get the ball started rolling 
downhill—then when the crisis comes, 
if they can pour enough telegrams into 
Washington, Congress will surrender 
and mortgage the future of the Nation 
to secure the continuance of the pro- 
gram. 

The oil companies are stirring up the 
People against a gas-tax increase to pay 
for the increased cost, the contractors 
and suppliers who are caught in the 
middle are pleading for help—so Con- 
gress goes into the Treasury, either di- 
rectly or indirectly, and the whole ball 
of wax is added onto the national debt. 

As I have indicated, the garment is 
new, but the pattern is as old as the 
New Deal philosophy. Add it to the na- 
tional debt, Paper and green ink are 
cheap—so we print more bonds and 
More money. The farmer and miner 
whose prices do not fluctuate, the retired 
People on pensions, and those on fixed 

es must pay the bill as these 
cheaper, inflated dollars—the most vici- 
ous of all forms of taxation—pile up. 

Yes—the garment is new, but the pat- 
tern is old. Local and State govern- 
Ments shift the burden of their obliga- 
tions to the Federal Government be- 
Cause they do not have the courage to 
levy additional taxes on themselves. 
Another thing, legal or constitutional 
debt limits prevent them from going 
further into debt, whereas the Federal 
Government has no effective debt lim- 
tation. The national debt limit can be 
Moved up each time Congress spends in 
excess of national income, 

ANOTHER GARMENT, SAME PATTERN 


Three years ago the cities were having 
difficulty doing all the things they wanted 
to do without increasing the tax burden 
On the local taxpayer, so they decided to 
shift more of their burden to Wash- 
ington. 

The Leagues of Municipalities worked 
Out a plan and sold it to the sportmen’s 
groups. The sportsmen carried the ball 
and the leagues simply ran the inter- 
ference. 


On the basis that clean fish need clean 
Water, they attached an amendment to 
& simple bill extending the Anti-Stream- 
Pollution Act, to provide that the Fed- 
eral Government would make grants to 
Cities for the building of sewage systems: 

Sponsors pledged that it would be for 
Only 2 years and cost only $100 million. 

year we hit the crisis—too many 
Cities needed help—they needed twice 
as much for five times as long—and, of 
Course, will get it, 

What business does Congress have 
heaping the city sewers on top of the 
National debt when all that is needed 

a little exercise of the police powers 
Of the State. The answer is “None.” 
It had no business going into this purely 

governmental function in the first 
Place, but if it did wish to take this func- 
on over, then certainly a tax should 
have been levied which would raise the 
Money to pay this additional cost. 

The purpose was to shift the burden 

Of paying for the sewer system at Po- 

from the people of Podunk to the 
People of the Nation. There it could be 
added to the national debt. 
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ANOTHER GARMENT 

School districts across the Nation have 
been having great difficulty meeting the 
increased cost of school operation with- 
out placing the burden too heavily upon 
the neighbors who pay the taxes. The 
educators have been looking to the Fed- 
eral Government for financing on the 
theory that with Federal money the Fed- 
eral wage scale could be adopted in the 
schools, The boards of education have 
been looking to the Federal Government 
as money from Washington would re- 
lieve the pressure on them, pressure from 
teaching staffs on one side and pressure 
from the taxpayer on the other. An- 
other thing, the districts must live with- 
in legal debt limits, the Federal Gov- 
ernment does not. 

The National Education Association 
with a strong lobby in Washington has 
sold the “free money” plan to the State 
associations and the parent-teachers 
groups across the Nation. Their bill, 
known as the Murray-Metcalf bill, has 
been reported by the House Education 
and Labor Committee and is now before 
the House Rules Committee. 

The bill would cost over a billion dol- 
lars annually in the beginning, but will 
cost many, many billions in a few years. 
It makes no provision for financing, no 
provision for increased tax levies. It 
anticipates adding the cost of educating 
the children of the Nation onto the 
national debt. Federal control of edu- 
cation would be serious, but increasing 
the national debt in this manner and 
further “watering down” the already de- 
flated dollar would be much more seri- 
ous, 

THE PROBLEM 

Senator Byrp of Virginia recently re- 
ported that by 1957 Congress has pro- 
vided 57 different grant-in-aid laws, all 
of them assisting local groups and local 
governments in financing projects and 
programs that are fundamentally the ob- 
ligation of such local governmental 
units. 

The problem has grown up primarily 
because individuals, communities, local 
governing boards and legislatures desire 
these many improvements, but lack the 
courage to levy the taxes necessary to 
provide payment for them, In addition, 
many States have a constitutional debt 
limit and local governments have either 
a constitutional or legal debt limit which 
prevents them from further increasing 
their bonded indebtedness. The Federal 
Government has no effective debt limit. 
The result is that they look to the Fed- 
eral Government to finance all of these 
program. Congress, having no greater 
stamina than the local governing boards, 
passes these grant-in-aid laws with the 
result that each year Federal expendi- 
tures increase, the national debt goes 
up, the value of the dollar goes down, 
interest rates on cheap money go up, 
and the whole ball of wax gets bigger 
and more explosive. 

OTHER DEMANDS 


It is not only the States and local gov- 
ernmental units that are coming to the 
Federal Treasury for help, In recent 
years, friendly foreign nations have 
learned that when they are short of 
funds for improvements, for unbalanced 
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budgets, for relief purposes, for defense, 

and for their many other needs, they, 

too, can come to Uncle Sam with a pack- 

age tied in a defense ribbon and have 

their needs added to the national debt 

through the foreign aid appropriations. 
NEEDED ACTION 


How can these raids on the Treasury 
with resultant additions to the national 
debt be stopped? ‘The voters can elect 
Members to Congress who have the cour- 
age to say No.“ This, of course, is only 
temporary as the pendulum swings forth 
and back each two years. They can, 
however, effectively and permanently 
halt any additions to the national debt 
by adopting a simple constitutional 
amendment. 

If Congress were prohibited from en- 
acting any bill which provides for spend- 
ing any maney in excess of the national 
income for that year without incorporat- 
ing in such bill a tax levy to raise suffi- 
cient revenue to pay for such spending, it - 
would effectively prohibit further Federal 
indebtedness. 

I have introduced a resolution provid- 
ing for a constitutional amendment 
which would require that every appro- 
priation bill contain either a certificate 
that this expenditure, when considered 
with the whole, will not exceed the 
anticipted revenues, or that such bill 
contain within its provisions a tax meas- 
ure sufficient to meet such expenditure. 

I am convinced this is the only method 
by which increased demands for fed- 
erally financed programs can be reduced. 
I am convinced this is the only way 
deficit spending can be stopped. I am 
convinced this is the only way a balanced 
budget can be effected and the national 
debt can be limited. 

While this amendment is an absolute 
must, if the financial integrity of the 
Nation is to be preserved, it does not do 
the whole job. There is another hole in 
the dike that must be plugged. 

FOREIGN AID 


At the present time Uncle Sam is being 
called upon not only to defend but to 
finance the nations of the entire free 
world. This would not be so serious if 
such financing was being paid as we 
spend. The fact is, however, it, too, is 
being added to the national debt. 

This picture requires a different frame. 
Uncle Sam cannot levy a direct tax upon 
our free world friends requiring them to 
contribute toward the cost of their own 
and our defense, or to repay our Treas- 
ury for the contributions we are making 
toward bolstering their budgets, contrib- 
uting to their relief load, their internal 
development, and so forth, but he can 
and must require some assistance from 
them to the American taxpayer. 

We cannot levy a tax on the manufac- 
ture and shipment of their products be- 
ing used in trade with other nations, but 
we can require them to assist our tax- 
payer and we can require them to help us 
keep our budget in balance in spite of 
our great defense outlay, by levying an 
import tax upon the goods they import 
into this country. Trade with us is vital 
to them. The import tax could be based 
not so much upon the commodity as upon 
the cost to us of defending and financing 
that particular country. 
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THE ALTERNATIVE 


The present trend must be halted if 
national bankruptcy is to be averted. 
The present national debt is equivalent 
to a first mortgage on the property of 
every family in the Nation of $6,400. The 
deficit of the last 2 years of $16 billion 
means $360 for each family, 

The present program and present pol- 
icy is rapidly moving this Nation toward 
the fearful situation of where a house- 
wife must take a market basketful of 
money to the grocery store to buy a purse 
full of groceries. 


Home Rule for the District of Columbia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EMILIO Q. DADDARIO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 1, 1959 


Mr. DADDARIO. Mr. Speaker, a dis- 
charge petition on one of the basic 
issues of democracy lies in the well of 
this House. I intend to sign this peti- 
tion, as I signed a predecessor, so that 
this House may have an opportunity to 
entrust to some of its people the right 
to vote and to have a say in their own 
affairs. 

I should also like to offer for the REC- 
orp a resolution of the Common Coun- 
cil of Hartford, in a State which is proud 
of its own long tradition of self-govern- 
ment, supporting the people of Wash- 
ington, D.C., in their bid for home rule. 
RESOLUTION OF THE COMMON COUNCIL OF 

THE CITY or HARTFORD, AUGUST 25, 1959 

This is to certify that at a meeting of the 
Court of Common Council held August 24. 
1959, the following resolution was passed by 
rolicall vote. 

“Whereas local self-government is the bed- 
rock of free government; and 

“Whereas the rights and benefits of local 
self-government should be available to all 
American citizens; and 

“Whereas the residents of the District of 
Columbia are denied the rights and benefits 
of local self-government; and 

“Whereas the Congress of the United 
States has the authority to assure local self- 
government by granting Home Rule to the 
District of Columbia; and 

“Whereas the principle of home rule has 
been endorsed by a substantial majority of 
the residents of the District of Columbia; 
and 

“Whereas the Board of Commissioners of 
the District of Columbia have unanimously 
endorsed proposals for granting home rule 
to thelr city; and 

“Whereas the Senate has a home 
rule bill for the District of Columbia five 
times during the last 10 years, while in the 
same period such measures have been 
bottled up in the District Committee of the 
House of Representatives, and no hearings 
held: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That (1) The Congress be, and 
it is hereby urged to approve home rule leg- 
lslation to assure local government to the 
residents of the District of Columbia; and 
be it further 

“Resolved, That (2) Members of the House 
of Representatives be urged to sign a dis- 
charge petition so that the Commissioners’ 
bill, otherwise known as the territorial bill, 
be brought on to the floor of the House so 
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that the full membership can have the op- 
portunity at last to vote on the measure; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That (3) a copy of this resolu- 
tion be forwarded to the President of the 
U.S. Senate, to the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives, to the majority and minor- 
ity floor leaders of the Senate and the House 
of Representatives, and to the State delega- 
tion to Congress.” 

Attest: 

WILLIAM A. LINNANE, 
City Clerk. 


Military Air Transport Service Comes 
Under Congressional Attack Again 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 1, 1959 


Mr. FLOOD, Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following newsstory 
which appeared in the New York Times 
on Sunday, August 30, 1959, written by 
Mr. Edward Hudson, on the subject of 
the Air Force’s Military Air Transport 
Service: > 
MATS ATTACKED IN CoNGress AGaIn—Two 

SENATORS See CONFLICT BETWEEN AIRLINE 

OPERATION AND MILITARY MISSION 


(By Edward Hudson) 


The Air Force's Military Air Transport 
Service came under renewed attack last week 
in Congress in the wake of Air Force opposi- 
tion to plans for a privately run national 
aircargo fleet. 

Proposals aimed at establishing the cargo 
fleet have been submitted to President Eisen- 
hower by Elwood R, Quesada, Federal Avia- 
tion Administrator. They call for turning 
over to private carriers the bulk of MATS 
routine pipeline traffic. 

In addition, the Government would assist 
airlines in buying efficient new cargo aircraft 
by guaranteeing up to 75 percent of private 
loans made to carriers for the purchases. 

The purpose is to build up at private ex- 
pense a sizable fleet of cheaper to operate 
cargo planes that would stimulate the 
growth of the aircargo industry and provide 
a ready reserve for use in a military 
emergency. 5 

Secretary of the Air Force James Douglas 
reportedly blocked the loan-guarantee pro- 
posal at a White House interdepartmental 
meeting on August 17. The Secretary was 
said by trade sources to have demanded new 
cargo planes for MATS as his price for agree- 
ment. Congress refused the Air Force funds 
for 10 jets earlier this year. 


TWO SENATORS CRITICAL 


Renewed congressional criticism of MATS 
came from two Democratic Senators, A. S. 
Mike Monrowey, of Oklahoma, and STUART 
Syrmincton, of Missouri. Both are con- 
sidered authorities on the subject. 

Senator Monroney has studied MATS over 
the last 2 years as chairman of a special sub- 
committee of the Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee. Senator SYMINGTON 
is a former Secretary of the Air Force. 

Both men, in Senate speeches, indicated 
they believed that MATS was carrying on its 
extensive airline type of operation to the 
detriment of its mission of airlifting military 
forces in time of national emergency. 

“The simple fact is,” Mr. SYMINGTON said, 
“that MATS cannot be both a commercial- 
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airline, with 480 stewardesses, and & 
combat airlift force constantly on the alert, 
comparable to the Strategic Air Command. 
“It is important to note.“ he went on, 
“that the Army and the Marine Corps can 
only obtain adequate airlift through the Air 
Force; and while the Air Force continues to 
build up its airline operations, it also con- 
tinues to refuse to give the Army that lift 
impartial experts belleve is essential if we 
are to handle a possible limited war.“ 


CONFLICT IS CITED 


Senator Monroney said there was a grow- 
ing conviction in Congress and the Defense 
Department that the peacetime airline op- 
eration of MATS is in direct conflict with its 
primary responsibility in an emergency.” 

He argued that the MATS strategic trans- 
port fleet was, at any given time, scattered 
all over the world delivering routine military 
supplies, and was kept busy at a high utili- 
zation rate. 

“Not only must its planes be recalled and 
necessary maintenance be performed before 
MATS could conduct any large-scale move- 
ment of troops, but some arrangements must 
be made on a crash basis for commercial air- 
craft to take over routine air logistics on 
which oversea units depend,” Senator MON- 
RONEY added. 

If, instead, MATS relied on commercial 
carriers for routine oversea supplies it could 
keep its fleet always ready for emergencies 
abroad, he declared. 

The Oklahoma Senator ridiculed a MATS 
contention that he called the “anyhow 
theory.” This referred to statements by 
MATS officials that it was economical to 
utilize MATS planes for military traffic sincé 
“the planes are going anyhow” for training 
purposes. 

PROFICIENCY HOURS NOTED 


Senator Monroney said Brig. Gen. Albert 
T. Wilson, MATS Deputy Chief of Staff, had 
acknowledged to his Subcommittee on Mill- 
tary Air Transportation that only 15 percent 
of MATS flying hours were actually req 
for the agency's qualification and profi- 
ciency-training program. 

“The number of hours flown by other 
units, with missions no less demanding.” 
Senator Monronry told the Senate, con- 
firms the accuracy of this estimate.” 

He said MATS needed to be reequipped 
with “substantial numbers“ of a special 
workhorse aircraft capable of carrying at 
least 50,000 pounds of troops and equipment 
over an intercontinental range. 

They should also be able to operate in and 
out of primitive fields and short runways 
without the need for elaborate ground-han- 
dling equipment, he said. He indicated he 
thought the same type of plane should be 
produced for civil use. 

“No plan to reequip MATS in these terms 
has been submitted to the Congress,” he sald. 

He declared that the usefulness for hard- 
core missions of converted jet transports 
recently requested by the Alr Force Was 
“dubious,” while “their usefulness for deluxe 
passenger service is unquestioned.” 

He invited the Defense Department to 
present a comprehensive plan for a modern 
military transport program and give evidenes 
of its intention to get MATS out of the alr- 
line business. He said he was confident of 
strong congressional support for such moves. 

MODERNIZATION IS URGED 


Meanwhile, MATS has been making Its 
own case for fleet modernization, Maj. Gen. 
Raymond J. Reeves, deputy MATS comman- 


Ader, told an American Legion meeting in 


Minneapolis that “the weakest link in our 
national security system may well be our 
strategic military airlift unless we take the 
trouble now to remedy its deficiencies.” 
General Reeves sald three types of piane 
were needed—a high-speed turbine aircraft 
to support jet -bombers wherever they 8? 
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a general workhorse plane to replace the 
Piston-engine Douglas C-24 Globemaster, 
and additional Douglas C-133 Cargomaster 
turbo-props, a plane that is now in inventory 
in limited numbers. 

“Cutting MATS fiying hours to less than 
the present five a day would hinder its ability 
to respond in a war emergency,’ General 
Reeves said. 

“Our maintenance and supply, our own 
logistic support, once geared below 5 hours, 
Simply cannot accelerate in time, any more 
than an idle factory can come to peak pro- 
duction overnight,” he asserted. 

Senator Monroney had contended that 
missions that MATS had to perform because 
of the size, nature, or destination of the 
cargo would provide MATS with enough fiy- 
ing hours to maintain proficiency. 


Growing Menace of Unrestricted Foreign 
Trade 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 1, 1959 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks, I include therein two for- 
eign trade briefs recently issued by the 
Nationwide Committee on Import-Ex- 
Port Policies. 

These briefs contain truly alarming 
factual material on the decline of U.S. 
export trade and the increase of the 
flood of foreign imports into this coun- 


The plain facts indicate current eco- 
Nomic trends in foreign trade both in 
and out of this country which, if con- 
tinued, could well be disastrous to many 
great American industries. The fact of 
the matter is that these trends have al- 
Teady produced virtual disaster for some 
American industries which we believed 
Were basic and virtually indestructible. 

According to the cited figures, foreign 
automobile imports have greatly in- 
creased and are causing widespread un- 
employment. Foreign electrical equip- 
. Ment and turbines are undercutting the 
American market and even getting Gov- 
ernment business which should be going 
to domestic producers. 

Sewing machines coming in from 
Japan alone amounted to about 1 million 
Machines in 1958. 

The great watch industry has been 
forced to cut its employment by two- 
thirds as a result of foreign imports 
Which now take 70 percent of the annual 
domestic market. 

Japanese-produced tunafish has cut 
Some of our fleets more than in half. 

Shirt imports from Hong Kong and 
Japan strikingly increased the past year 
bringing unemployment to an estimated 
6,000 American workers, 

Our great steel industry has been most 
adversely affected by a variety of steel 
Products and wares coming into this 
Country, and we are facing the loss of 
Our entire export business in steel ac- 
Cording to authoritative reports. 
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U.S. maritime and shippers business 
has been cut from about 70 percent of 
American foreign commerce in 1946 to 
8.7 percent in 1959. 

The United States is now taking two- 
thirds of the total Japanese output of 
binoculars and for the first time in his- 
tory we are importing more typewriters 
than we are exporting. 

Japanese caps costing 20 cents are 
undercutting U.S. caps which cost $1, 
and every branch of the male apparel 
industry is complaining of cutthroat 
competition endangering thousands of 
jobs 

In the knit glove industry, imports 
presently amount to 250 percent of total 
American production. 

The copper and brass industry has 
been gravely hit by foreign imports and 
in 1958 operated at less than 45 percent 
of its 1946 capacity. 

The United States has been converted 
from an exporter to an importer of brass 
mill products, 

The cut in exports and the great in- 
crease in imports is gravely imperiling 
employment in the steel industry and 
authoritative leaders in the steel indus- 
try state that the American steel indus- 
try is no longer competitive with the rest 
of the world. 

Special wire products are arriving in 
the American market in alarming quan- 
tities, and for the first time in many 
years we are importing more steel than 
we are exporting. 

These figures speak for themselves. 
I have repeatedly presented similar facts 
indicating these trends and predicting 
these results, if we did not speedily alter 
our foreign trade policies. But this was 
not done. 

However, the protests which many of 
us made regarding these dangerous 
trends fell on deaf ears and the situation 
is steadily growing worse. 

The escape clause has provided no 
remedy because in only a relatively neg- 
liigible percentage of cases has the ex- 
ecutive department taken any action 
which would stem the growing flow of 
competitive, cutthroat, foreign products 
which are undermining American indus- 
try and labor. 5 

If the Congress does not act soon to 
stem this flow it is very obvious that this 
nation will be facing an economic disas- 
ter more widespread than any that has 
ever faced us, 

The drastic revision of our present 
reciprocal trade treaty program has be- 
come the most critical and burning eco- 
nomic issue of our times. This Con- 
gress must tackle it at once—fearlessly 
and vigorously—and across a broad 
front—or this Nation and our industries 
and working people will suffer the loss 
of prosperity and the impact of depressed 
conditions that will make the depression 
of the 1930's fade by comparison. Let 
us act now. 

The above-mentioned follows: 

Forricn TRADE Briers, JULY 23, 1959 

U.S, auto exports-imports: Since 1955, U.S. 
auto exports dropped 50 percent, from over 
200,000 annually to expected 100,000 in 1959. 
‘Three hundred and seventy thousand foreign 
car imports sold in United States in 1958; 
present rate indicates 600,000 this year, 
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UAW aroused: A. J. Mattes, president of 
local 239, UAW, wrote Baltimore Mayor 
Grady that over 300 General Motors workers 
in that city were laid off and remaining 1,- 
500 are working less than 40 hours a week 
because of increasing number of foreign car 
imports. Thirty-five thousand autos im- 
ported via Baltimore the first 5 months of 
1959 could have given employment to 2,500 
workers at Chevrolet plant there, working 
two 8-hour shifts for 13 weeks. 

Auto production abroad: Daily output at 
Fiat’s Mirafiore Works over 2,500; Volkswagen 
heading for 3,000 at Wolfsburg. Plymouth’s 
mammoth Detroit line turns out 1,100 daily; 
Rambler at modern Kenosha plant about 1,- 
600 units. 

Electrical equipment: Florida Power & 
Light Co. ask foreign producers of heavy 
electrical generating equipment to bid on 
two 200,000 kilowatts steam turbogenera- 
tors—probably first effort by foreign manu- 
facturers to penetrate private utility market, 
following successful efforts on Federal-State 
projects. Domestic firm salvaged contract 
on basis of delivery date. 

Turbines: English Electric bids 30 percent 
under nearest American competitor to win 
Army engineers’ contract for eight hydraulic 
turbines for Big Bend Dam, S. Dak. 

Sewing machines: Brief filed with Tartif 
Commission reveals foreign sewing machine 
manufacturers now control about 75 percent 
U.S, market, e.g., U.S.-imported Japanese ma- 
chines, up from 64,000 in 1950 to about 1 
million in 1958. 

Watches: Ranks of American watch 
workers steadily reduced from 16,000 to 6,000 
employees as foreign imports take 70 percent 
of annual domestic market or 14 out of 20 
million units. 

The gold facts: United States now has 
$19.6 APS in gold, smallest reserve in 
over a decade, but forei tions 
and individuals have delia . 
against reserve. 

Tuna fleet: Imports of Jap tuna reduced 
ranks of San Diego's tuna clippers to 125 
ships from 1952 high of 214. Sales sliced 
from about $40 million in 1954 to expected 
$19 million this year, 

U.S. manufacturer literally losing his 
shirts: National Association of Shirt, Pajama 
and Sportswear Manufacturers went on 
record opposing State and Commerce De- 
partments’ representations on behalf Amer- 
ican business and declared in favor of con- 
gressional regulation of foreign trade, 
Shirt imports from Hong Kong-Japan alone 
totaled 1.75 million dozen in 1958, equiv- 
alent to $15 million in U.S. wages for 6,000 
American employees. 

Tourism: Dollar source: Frequently over- 
looked as dollar source to foreign nations 
is tourist industry; Americans spent $2.1 bil- 
lion on foreign travel last year—10 percent 
jump from 1957. 

Steel; “What's Behind the Rise in Foreign 
Competition?" + 

“Let me cite the predicament of one Amer- 
ican industry. * * The industry is that 
which makes table flatware * * * and re- 
cently stainless steelware. * * * This is a 
new industry in Japan; flatware such as we 
use is not used generally in Japan. 

“By 1955, imports had reached 3,134,000 
dozen against U.S. production of 14,654,000 
dozen; * * * in 1958, Japanese imports 
amounted to 8,444,000 dozen, with U.S. pro- 
duction of 14,740,000 dozen. * * * 

“While this rise in imports was going on, 
the gentlemen of GATT progressively re- 
duced tariffs. 

“The big reduction was made in 1950 but 
further reductions were made in 1956, 1957 


+ Excerpts, address by W. H. Wiewel, senior 
vice president, Crucible Steel, to the Amer- 
ican management Association, New York, 
May 20, 1959. 
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end 1958, after this industry had really been 
hurt. 

“Japan, fearing action by the United 
States, voluntarily announced a quota limit 
to the United States of 5,500,000 dozen for 
1958. * * * Up to this time, this industry 
has been given no relief and employment is 
off 25 percent. In spite of the announced 
quota of 5,500,000 dozen, 1958 imports were 
8,444,000. 

“The time will soon be here when we have 
completely lost our entire export business 
in steel, except for a few specialty items 
which are not made elsewhere.” 


Forzetcn Trape Barers, AUGUST 10, 1959 


Special note: Representative CLEVELAND 
Baner and colleagues launch House attack 
on press bias in tariffs and trade field. Cite 
O. R. Strackbein’s request for hearing before 
American Society of Newspaper Editors. 
(See CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, July 30, p. 
13522.) 

Escape clause box score: “Oh, but industry 
does have an official remedy,” exclaims the 
liberal-trade enthusiast to import-wounded 
industries. But “let us ask the man” who 
sought one. Here's the January 1954 to May 
1959 record: 


Industries seeking remedy from Tariff 


Remedy denied by Commission 19 
Remedy recommended by Commission 

to President — vip token own 26 
But denied by him FNC at 17 
Remedy granted by President 8 
But drastically diluted by him 6 
Full recommendation granted (out 

of 4950 — 205 een on so - === 

3 One in process. 

Foreign cars: Japan's Batsun. plastic- 


body sports car, speed of 86 m.p-h., now in 
order-taking stage and slated soon for U.S. 
market. Also targeted for United States 1 
their tiny Subaru-360 at $1,100. 

European-English cars captured 17 per- 
cent of Canadian market first 5 months of 
1958; now up to 23 percent for same period 
in 1959. Imports here running about 10 
percent of market. 

Shipping bottoms take beating: U.S. ship- 

* share of American foreign commerce 

had rough sailing since World War II (mili- 
tary excluded) : 


U.S. share: Percent 
.. ae Seal op) CONS Sper a 68.0 
SOG p ec A saat a Seuss 43.0 
CCT — — Sepns Bbca tee 35.0 
ES SRE ESSERE ERLE Sis GLa Ta atone BENS 30.0 
RG ate — e ees 28.0 
—— — ESL SE 22.0 
— ae 2 ee ea eS 20.0 
— ͤ . poy ee ene 18.0 
A ES Ae a Oe es 13.0 
January ie 8.7 
+ Latest. 


Binoculars: Jap binocular Industry, prin- 
cipally geared to U.S. market, produced over 
1.5 million units in 1958; United States pur- 
chased two-thirds of total output. 

Typewriters: $19.9 million of imported 
typewriters and parts in 1958 outstrip U.S. 
exports of $14.7 million first time in his- 
tory. 

Cap imports: National Cap and Cloth Hat 
Institute, joint labor-management group, 
seeks escape clause action to increase duty 
on Jap caps. Self-imposced Jap annual ex- 
port quota of 15 million caps too large for 
U.S. market to absorb without serious dam- 
age, reports institute. Comparative prices: 
Jap cap, 20 cents; US. caps, $1. 

Clothing workers concerned; Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers of America, formerly 
strong trade agreements supporters, adopt 
resolution attacking destructive imports. 
Cite cutthroat competition in every branch 
of male apparel threatening thousands of 
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jobs. Knit glove Industry well on the road 
to destruction, as imports now 250 percent of 
U.S. production. 

Copper and brass: Copper and Brass Re- 
search Association's study of causes in de- 
cline of domestic brasg mill industry reveal: 
first year after sharp tariff cuts, imports mul- 
tiplied 42 times preceding year level; imports 
almost 100 percent of U.S. tubular plumbing 
goods market; U.S. industry in 1958 oper- 
ated less than 45 percent of 1943 capacity; 
United States converted from exporter to im- 
porter of brass mill products. 

West Europe's gold mounts: Gold and dol- 
lar reserve holdings in West Europe increased 
from $7 billion tn 1950 (December) to $18 
billion In 1959 (March). 

Luxury liner lambs: Indicative of price 
differential in foreign-U.S. competition was 
arrival at San Dlego of 30,000 Australian 
lambs on converted luxury liner Wesoralia. 
Estimated delivery price; $10 a head or half 
of U.S. price. Importer's yearly goal: 100,- 
000 head. 

Steel: “The Big Squeeze on Little Steel.“ ! 

“In 1957, the United States exported 5.2 
million tons of steel mill products, and im- 
ported 1.1 million tons. But this ratio of 
almost 5 to 1—in favor of steel mill exports— 
dropped to less than 2 to 1 in 1958, when 
exports fell to 2.7 million tons, and imports 
reached a high of 1.7 million tons 
(1959 steel Imports running double U.S. ex- 
ports, NWC.) 

“Because of these developments, we ap- 
pear to have lost much of our foreign 
market, and a portion of our domestic 
market is in jeopardy. For example, the 
United States exported 721,000 tons of semi- 
finished steel in 1957. This dropped to 124,- 
000 tons in 1958—a decrease of 83 percent. 
Exports of structural shapes decreased from 
453,000 tons in 1957 to 292,000 tons in 1958, 
while exports of plates declined from 604,000 
tons to 249,000 over the same period—a drop 
of 59 percent. Exports of tinplate, an item 
‘in which the United States has long had a 
preeminent position, fell from 538,000 tons 
to 244,000 tons—a decrease of 54 per- 
cent.-* 2'e 

“In the domestic market we are at a com- 
petitive price disadvantage in such products 
as rods, barbed wire, nails, reinforcing bars, 
and other items. 

“Within the past year or so, a number of 
specialty wire products have arrived on the 
American market in alarming quanti- 
ties, © °° 

“These are facts. »The American 
steel industry in certain areas is no longer 
competitive with the rest of the world.” 


*Excerpts, address by A. F. Franz, presl- 
dent, the Colorado Fuel & Iron Corp., to 
American Iron and Steel Institute, New York, 
May 28, 1959. 


Poland Stands Today as a Symbol of 
Courage 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CORNELIUS E. GALLAGHER 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 1, 1959 


Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Speaker, as 
we pause to look back two decades to 
the day that Hitler released his panzers 
to plunge across the borders of Poland 
to kill and to plunder, we should be 
mindful that the United States has a 
close and intimate relation with the 
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brave people of that freedom loving na- 
tion which dates back nearly 200 years 
to the time when the founders of this 
Nation were fighting for their own free- 
dom against a powerful empire. A 
number of Poland’s great soldiers vol- 
unteered their services and fought with 
the colonial army to victory, sharing all 
the bitter hardships of America’s war for 
freedom. 

It saddens our heart to look back on 
the brutal and inhuman treatment suf- 
fered by the people of Poland, first at the 
hands of the Nazis and later the Rus- 
sians, Since the end of World War II, 
Poland has lived under the yoke of the 
Communist, but the spirit of her people. 
their longing for freedom is as evident 
today as it was two centuries ago. The 
Communist masters in Moscow have 
found that their most brutal methods 
have been unable to suppress this desire 
for freedom and today of all the nations 
behind the Iron Curtain, Poland remains 
the most independent and there the fire 
of freedom burns brightest, 20 years 
since her people have known freedom. 

Poland stands today as a symbol of 
courage, a nation that refuses to let 
freedom die. 


Washington Inches Toward Home Rule 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMILIO Q. DADDARIO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 1, 1959 


Mr. DADDARIO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
onp, I include the following editorial from 
the Hartford Courant of Hartford, Conn., 
under date of August 14, 1959, entitled 
“Washington Inches Toward Home 
Rule”: 

WASHINGTON INCHES Towarp Home RULE 


Certainly one of the great paradoxes in this 
land of the free is the fact that taxpayers and 
resident of its Capital City. Washington. 
D.C., have no vote in their local affairs. In 
the old phrase, it would be comical if if 
wasn't so sad. Since 1802, when the city was 
chartered, it has had virtually a half dosen 
forms of rule. But except for the period from 
1820 to 1871, when the people biennially 
elected a mayor, the rule has been im 
from without and above, chiefly by the Fed- 
eral Government itself or its appointees. 

Thus, Washington has gone along some- 
thing like a second-class colony of some 
ancient monarchy. But not willingly. 
some time there has been an de- 
mand for home rule. During the last 10 
years, five home-rule bills for Washington 
were passed by the Senate. Now. for the first 
time in that decade, the House District Bub- 
committee is holding hearings on legislation 
that would give Washington residents voting 
rights in their municipal or local govern- 
ment. Four previous home-rule measures, 
passed by the Senate, were bottled up by the 
District Committee and Subcommittee and 
never reached the floor of the House. The 
reason is the Neanderthal-type southern 
racists who dominate the subcommittee- 

Even as it is, the current hearings wer 
begun only after a group of nome- rule pro- 
ponents in the House had introduced a 
lution to discharge the District Committe? 
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and Subcommittee from further considera- 
tion of home rule bills and bring the issue 
to the House fioor during the current session 
of Congress. Representative Byron L, 
JorNson, Colorado Democrat, declares that 
he thinks it safe to say that if the House 
committee does not report a bill within a 
reasonable time, we can expect that many 
House Members, including himself, will sign 
the discharge petition to force the bill onto 
the floor. All other citizens of the United 
States who have a volce in their local affairs 
will think that from 1878, when Washington's 
Present system of appointed Commissioners 
Was established, to now is already more than 
& reasonable time. It's about time the House 
allowed Washington to join the democratic 
Process right at headquarters. 


Deputy Premier Anastas Mikoyan Will 
Tour Latin America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 1,1959 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, an illumi- 
nating article by Thayer Waldo, pub- 
lished in the United States as Conti- 
Nental Closeup No. 46,” supplies addi- 

information on the mounting 
Crisis to the South. 
The indicated article follows: 
CONTINENTAL CLOSEUP No. 46 
(By Thayer Waldo) 

Mexico Crry.—While President Eisenhower 
is in Russia on the return half of top-level 
exchange visits designed to thaw out the 
Cold war, the Kremlin's No. 1 trader will be 

ng Latin America, busily seeking to 
Undermine U.S. influence throughout that 
Vital area. 

Soviet Deputy Premier Anastas Mikoyan 

scheduled to stop off in at least five of 
dur neighboring Republics—Mexico, Cuba, 

tina, Uruguay, and Bolivia—during this 
Significant junket, now set tentatively for 
late October and early November. 

Russian diplomats in Mexico City and 
Buenos Aires are every effort to get 

official invitations also from Brazil, 
Chile, and Venezuela, none of which has re- 
lations with Moscow. (Nelther does Cuba 
Or Bolivia.) 

Behind his unprecedented trip—the first 
time such a highranking Kremlin function- 
ary has ever gone to Latin America—lies a 
new and drastically revised Soviet campaign 
to infiltrate that region. 

Russia's “fresh look” at the countries to the 
South of us was authoritatively outlined in 
& Moscow lecture, delivered last May 17 by 
B. Ermolaeff, a professor of political science 
— specialist on Latin-American 


The lecture was supposed to be private, 
With attendance by official invitation only. 
ever, & Russian-speaking attaché of a 
uth American Embassy secured admission 
and took extensive notes on the address. 

A full transcript of those notes has been 
Obtained by this correspondent. 

Prefacing a detailed analysis of present 
fConomic conditions in latin America, 
Ermolaeff bluntly criticized Soviet commen- 
os and textbook writers for their out- 

Oded” descriptions of the area, 

Though they usually refer to it as indus- 
— tally backward, with one-crop economies in 
mag, countries, Latin America has actually 
© enormous advances in recent years, the 
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lecturer said. He pointed out that overall 
production there has increased by more than 
200 percent since World War II. 

This rapid development, including much 
heavy industry and a wide variety of con- 
Sumer-goods manufacture, has fayored mo- 
nopolistic” U.S. interests, Ermolaeff con- 
tinued—but has also built up nationalist 
and anti-American sentiment, 

He quoted Comintern figures showing 
that Communist Party membership all over 
Latin America has climbed steadly again 
since the early 1950's, after falling off sharply 
from its 1947 high of 480,000, “due to U.S. 
pressures,” 

Today's estimate of total native, active 
Reds in the 20 republics is 350,000, Ermolaeff 
said. He described Cuba as the present 
revolutionary center of the Americas, but 
warned that Fidel Castro and many of those 
around him are “unreliable,” from the Com- 
munist point of view. 

There are also good“ men in the Cuban 
regime, he added. The only one he named 
was Raul Castro, Fidel's younger brother 
and heir-apparent to the premiership. 

“Speaking among ourselves,” Ermolaeft 
said, “Raul Castro is a Communist.” 

The “middle-class” political parties now 
dominant in a number of Latin-American 
countries, he went on, are hostile to U.S. 
“monopoly” practices. Only a real union of 
farmers and workers, though, can bring 
“freedom” to those countries—and that is 
what all Communist parties in the region are 
striving to bring about, Ermolaeff concluded, 

With this refocused outlook on Latin 
America to guide him, shrewd Anastas Miko- 
yan can be e to propose deals and 
agreements which will further the long-range 
Soviet aim of driving U.S. interests out of 
that entire area. 


Thousands of Americans Reach for Guns 
in TV Western Craze 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FRANK KOWALSKI 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 1, 1959 


Mr. KOWALSKI. Mr. Speaker, the 
State of Connecticut has made many 
contributions to the defense of this Na- 
tion. One of these is through its famous 
and ever-vigilant firearms industry. The 
names Colt and Winchester are bywords 
the world over. 

Today, television has encouraged a 
renewed interest in firearms which made 
history in the past. Connecticut com- 
panies again figure in this revival of in- 
terest. 

This is a well known story in the 
Northeast. But it has been set down for 
national attention by Kenneth Scheibel, 
who writes for the Hartford Timess and 
other Gannett Newspapers, in a specially 
syndicated article. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include it in the Appendix of the Recorp, 
as it appeared in the Watertown, N.Y. 
Times: 2 
THOUSANDS OF AMERICANS REACH For Guns 

IN TV WESTERN Craze 
(By Kenneth Scheibel) 

On a winter night in 1953 President Eisen- 
hower picked up a Colt revolver from his 
collection and showed the first lady of our 
land how to “fan” a six shooter. 
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He cut himself on the hammer but gave 
& competent demonstration. Wearing a 
bandage on his hand, he flew off to the first 
Bermuda conference the next day to ponder 
global matters with Winston Churchill. 

General Eisenhower didn’t know at the 
time. But he was ahead of a trend. Today 
the old-time six gun which intrigues the 
president of the United States has theusands 
of new devotees. 

Sam Colt's rugged .45 caliber “Peacemaker” 
revolver blazed a page in early American 
history. The fragile television tube set off 
a western craze and caused its 20th-century 
revival. It gave birth, too, to a new gen- 
eration of gunslingers.”’ 

The gun finding new favor is the “single 
action, army“ revolver once adopted by the 
U.S, cavalry, Legend is that Indians dubbed 
it “The Peacemaker" when they could not 
withstand its rapid fire. It is the same gun 
worn low on the hip by Wyatt Earp, "Bat" 
Masterson, “Wild Bill” Hickok, Doc“ Holli- 
day and other frontier gun toters. 

The revival of the six gun has been a 
bonanza for the gun companies—Colt’s 
Patent Fire Arms Manufacturing Co., Inc., 
Hi-Standard, Ruger, and Great Western 
Arms. 

At their plant in Hartford, Conn. Colt's 
President Fred A. Roff, jr., looks up from 
his desk where figures tell the story of the 
six gun's amazing comeback in the space age. 

“Production of western-type guns at our 
plant, and by other companies, is about 
10,000 a month,” Roff says. That is a hefty 
production rate considering that the only 
war going on is between cowboys and In- 
dians on television, 

The irony of it all is that the gun which 
is helping gun companies was discarded as 
obsolete by Colt’s in 1941, It was put back 
in production in 1955 after national surveys 
indicated a lively interest in it because of 
television. 

“We had to work nights for a while to fill 
orders,” grins production chief Joe Vante. 
Sales are still high, Colt’s business is 35 
percent ahead of a year ago. 

The “gun that won the West” is a heavy 
caliber reyolver—most popular in .38 and 45. 
But Colt’s, Ruger, and others, angling for 
the teenage set, brought out a less expensive 
22 version. It is a spit-and-image of the 
“Peacemaker,” and, according to Colt's vet- 
eran Arnold Goodwin, “sells like hotcakes.” 

On the western frontier a six gun sold for 
$15. Before it was dropped in 1941 by Colt's 
it was priced at $35. Today it fetches $125. 

The “Peacemaker” revolver became popu- 
lar with civilians in the unsettled days after 
the Civil War. It was part of the dress when 
& man was his own law and Judge Sam 
Colt's “Justice” reigned supreme. 

Sam Colt is credited with invention of the 
first repeating arm. He went to sea briefly 
as a youth, and observed there a ship's wheel 
which could be controlled by a clutch. The 
idea of a revolving cylinder for a hand gun 
was born. After early failures, Colt achieved 
fame and fortune. He died a young man— 
only 48—in 1862. 

“General Custer died with a smoking Colt 
revolver in each hand,” says company litera- 
ture. And Teddy Roosevelt's Rough Rid- 
ers” stormed San Juan hill packing Colt 
guns. In modern times, General 
Patton carried a six-shooter into battle. 
President Eisenhower has seyeral—one, in- 
laid with gold, is valued at $2,400. t 

The six-gun fad has taken many forms. 
The clips, cigaret lighters and table lamps 
are patterned in the form of a revolver. 
Small fry blaze away at each other in “fast 
draw” duels, with electric lights rigged to 
holsters to show who is fastest. 

The leather goods industry also is cashing 
in, producing new and fancier holsters and 
probably better “rigs” than old-time gun- 
slingers ever dreamed of. 

Arvo Ojala, who teaches Holl stars 
the art of fast draw, invented and patented 
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a holster with a metal lining inside the 
leather. This keeps the holster open so a 
six gun can be cocked while still inside. 
Ojala says this is essential to a fast draw. 

Another intriguing aspect of the craze is 
the fast draw club movement, The clubs 
have sprung up in the West and Midwest 
and may engulf the Nation with perhaps an 
annual match yearly to decide who is the 
fastest gun alive. At local levels, claims of 
who is top gun are flying as thick as .45 
slugs. When you read in the newspaper 
occasionally that someone shoots a friend 
while practicing, you can be pretty sure a 
couple of fast draw artists are at work—and 
who still haye a lot to learn about gun 
handling. 

Jim Devine, a member of the Foothills 
Shooting Club, Glendora, Calif., travels in 
the West on business. A quick draw en- 
thusiast, Devine finds clubs range in size 
from 10 to 110 members, mostly young men 
in their twenties. 

“The challenge is to outdo your fellow 
man,” Devine says. “But recreation is also 
an element in this movement. Most clubs 
use wax slugs instead of real lead * * * you 
can practice drawing and shooting in your 
living room that way,” he declares. 

Fast draw clubs meet once a week, spon- 
sored by a local gun dealer usually, Some 
of our boys can draw in a tenth of a sec- 
ond.“ Devine reports. The quick draw fever 
has caught up the kids, too. 

Devine tells of a local Sunday school 
teacher, quizzing a member of her class. 

“Johnny,” she asked, “what would you do 
if you met the devil?” 

Johnny, crouched in the stance of a gun- 
slinger, replied: 

I'd say, ‘Draw you 

“That broke up the meeting,” Devine says. 

McClure says, “Not many people buy these 
guns for shooting.” Significantly, Colt's 
advertises six guns as a “den decoration,” or 
“conversation piece.” Whether it’s sex ap- 
peal, or shooting appeal, thousands of Amer- 
icans today are going for guns. 


* 


Nazi Invasion of Poland 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HARRIS B. M-DOWELL, JR. 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 1, 1959 


Mr. McDOWELL. Mr. Speaker, 20 
years ago today the black shadow of war 
hung ominously over a frightened world. 
By nightfall of September 1, 1939, war 
was no longer a shadow, but was a stark 
and brutal reality. Germans entered 
Poland from the west, north, and south, 
and dropped the first bombs on the coun- 
try. Sixteen German armored divisions 
faced one Polish division; 4,320 German 
planes pitted themselves against 404 
Polish aircraft. Out of Poland’s 34 divi- 
sions of infantry, only 24 were ready for 
battle, since Poland, under Allied pres- 
sure, had suspended the mobilization 
demanded by the Polish authorities, 
German population outnumbered Po- 
land's by almost 3 to 1. 

To put it quite bluntly, Poland had 
been sold out. The people of Britain 
and the United'States who had quietly 
watched the remilitarization of the 
Rhineland and the Anschluss, who had 
held their breath and their tongues at 
the partitioning of Czechoslovakia, had 
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not let themselves believe that this could 
happen. “Europe is too far away,” they 
said. “It does not matter what happens 
there.” They had appeased a maniac, 
and the result of their appeasement was 
a devastated Poland. 

September 1 was the dividing line. No 
longer could the isolationists delude 
themselves about the aims of Nazi Ger- 
many, for Hitler had invaded Poland. 
Furthermore, the manner in which this 
invasion was conducted clearly indicated 
that Hitler had no intention of conquer- 
ing the Polish peoples. Instead, he 
meant to obliterate them from the face 
of the earth, and Russia meant to help 
him, Russia had taken her position at 
the signing of the Molotov-Ribbentrop 
Agreement. 

“Go ahead,” Russia had said; take 
what you want of Poland. We won't 
bother you; we want only some of the 
spoils.” 

It is a brutal, devastating thing which 
we commemorate today, and I think it 
good that we have this commemoration. 
It is a reminder of blindness, of delu- 
sion, of fear, and of a totally unrealistic 
foreign policy on the part of the allies. 
The President of the United States had 
said again and again that appeasement 
had to stop, but the people would not 
listen to him. He had stated that in 
order to defend the United States we 
had to insure more than our own conti- 
nental frontiers. We had to insure the 
frontiers of the countries bordering Ger- 
many. No one had listened. No one be- 
lieved, No one wanted to—Europe was 
too far away, remember? 

So a nation had been sacrificed to the 
cowardice of an unthinking world. A 
peace-loving country, desiring no more 
than to be left alone, had become the 
scapegoat of a man who had converted 
the German State into nothing more 
than a war machine. It must be re- 
membered, however, that Poland's blood 
is on the hands of many people besides 
the hands of the Germans. It is on the 
hands of ignorance and it is on the hands 
of all peoples who refuse to grow in a 
growing world. 

I would like to bring to the attention of 
my colleagues a press statement released 
by the Polish Societies and Clubs of Dela- 
ware. It puts very well those things 
which must never be forgotten as we live 
in this world of cold war and threats, 
of power and land hungry people. There 
can be no more isolationism, there can 
be no more appeasement. The world 
owes Poland that chance for freedom 
which it had denied her throughout his- 
tory: 

Ss WimMmIxncTON, DEL., 

August 27, 1959. 
To the Eprrors or JOURNAL-Every EVENING 

t AND WILMINGTON MORNING NEWS, 

Drag Sms: September 1, 1959, marks the 
20th- anniversary of Germany's brutal and 
completely unjustified attack on Poland with 


the aid of Soviet Russia, and the beginning 
of World War II. 


It will be a day of mourning for the people 
in Poland as they can never forget that the 
German-Nazi barbarians have wantonly, in 
cold blood, murdered over 6 million people 
in Poland. 

They will never forget the Nazi gas cham- 
bers, the human incinerators and the das- 
tardly, inhuman plot to completely extin- 
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guish the Polish Nation. They will also re- 
member the Soviet massacres of 20,000 Polish « 
officers In the Katyn Forest, the occupation of 
part of eastern Poland by Soviet Russia, the 
mass deportations of millions of Poles to 
Siberia, and the labor prison camps. 

On this tragic anniversary, we wish to is- 
sue this statement, reminding the world of 
these facts and plannings by Poland's cen- 
turles-old enemies and neighbors, 

Yours truly, 
Apam J. ROSIAK. 


Lupwik KOPEC. 
2 


Minshall Traveling Office Set for Week 
of December 7 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. MINSHALL 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 11, 1959 


Mr. MINSHALL. Mr. Speaker, dur- 
ing the 5 years in which I have been 
privileged to serve the 23d District of 
Ohio, every effort has been made to 
maintain the needs and desires of the 
people. In an effort to make the title 
“Representative” truly meaningful I 
have made it one of my first duties to 
be continuously well-informed of the 
views of the residents of this outstand- 
ing district. This is possible only 
through frequent personal meetings, 
regular newsletters, television and radio 
reports, and opinion polls. 

Like the family doctor, a Representa- 
tive should always be “on call.” Ac- 
cordingly, a year-round congressional 
office is maintained in room 525 of the 
Federal Building in downtown Cleveland. 
This gives me the opportunity of meet- 
jae with people during frequent trips 

ack home as my official duties in Wash- 
ington permit. While I am at work in 
the Nation’s Capitol, a competent staff 
in in charge of the Cleveland office. The 
dual office system means that at all times 
I am prepared to help constituents with 
the least possible delay in their dealings 
with the Federal Government. 

A further service to the people of the 
23d District is my “Washington Report,” 
which in newsletter form periodically 
presents a concise accounting of events 
and views on Capitol Hill. In return, 
the opinions of the voters of my district 
are solicited through my annual ques- 
tionnaire on major legislative issues- 
This constant interchange of ideas be- 
tween voter and representative has 
helped me keep my finger on the pulse 
of the district. 

Because of my heavy workload as # 
member of the Defense Department AP- 
propriations Subcommittee, it has not 
been possible for me to return to Cleve- 
land as often as I should have liked. 
Therefore, as has been done for the last 
4 years, a traveling office has been sched- 
uled once again in the various suburban 
communities which comprise the 234 
District. 

This method of meeting with the public 
has proven tremendously popular, 
gives me a wonderful opportunity to dis- 
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Cuss and learn firsthand the views and 
the individual needs of the people. 
In that this 1959 session has run late 
into the year, I accordingly have planned 
year’s traveling office for the week 
of December 7-11. Meetings are sched- 
uled so that every resident of the dis- 
trict may conveniently meet with me. 
The following schedule is a guide only— 
choose the time and date most con- 
venient for you. 
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I wish to emphasize that these are not 
group meetings—they will be individual 
office conferences open to every person 
who has a problem involving the Federal 
Government, who wishes to express his 
views on national issues, or who just 
wants to chat and get better acquainted. 
No appointments are necessary. Indi- 
viduals are urged to meet with me on the 
date and at the place most convenient. 

The knowledge obtained through my 
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traveling office has gone far in helping 
me give effective representation of the 
23d District in the Congress of the United 
States. 

Iam most appreciative of the splendid 
cooperation given by the many officials 
who are making meeting places available 
for the traveling office. 

Following is a schedule for the forth- 
coming office conferences: 


Community Location Date 
Bedford, Bedford Ileichts, Valley View, Cuyuhoga Heights, Walton Hills, | Bedford Police Station, 683 Broadway Monday, Dee. 7. 
wood, Maple Heights, Glenwillow, 
Shaker Heights, University Heights, Beachwood_.-...._..-.-..-..-.-2.-.s----2- Shaker Heights City Mall, 3400 Lee Rl .- do 
in Falls, Pep Pike, Hunting Valley, Moreland Hilis, Solon, Bentley- | Chagrin Falls Library, 100 East Orange St Tuesday, Dec, 8 


we e, Chagrin Falls Township. 


mrensville Heights, Warrensville Township, North Randall, Woodmere, 


range. 
ights. 


0 h 

Berco, Olmsted Falls, Brookpark, Parma Heights, Westview, Strongsville, 
Middieburg He 

Fairview Park, Parkview, Linndale, North Olmsted_.... 


y River 
Brecks vill 
dependence. 


Heights, 
Ba; Village, „ aos ne E AE E A n E 
ewood. 


„ Na 


4700 Warrensville Center Rd. 


Warrenevitle Heights Town 5 551 Mayor's Office, 
Berea City Hall, 47 East Bridge St 
Fairview Park City Hall, 20785 Lorain Rd. . 
Rocky River City Hall, 21072 Hilliard Blvd 
Brecksville Town Hall, 49 Public 8q-...-..--------]----- 


Village. Town Hall, 350 Dover Center Rd. . Friday, Dec. 11. 
ewood City Hall, 12050 Detrolt Ave do 


MESSE. ales tetanic aces 


The New Gasoline Tax 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CORNELIUS E. GALLAGHER 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 1, 1959 


Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks, I would 
like to call to the attention of my col- 
leagues, the thought-provoking edito- 
rial from the Bayonne Times of August 
au 1959, entitled “The New Gasoline 

ax”: 


THE New GASOLINE Tax 


In the long, long struggle in Congress over 
taxes to support the Federal-State highway 
Program too little attention has been given 
to the Federal version of New Jersey's tax 
muddle. At the bottom of the controversy 
is not the reasonableness to adding a cent 
or so to the price of each gallon of gasoline 
in order to provide new and better roads; of 
Course it's reasonable. The trouble is that 
the Federal Government (like New Jersey's) 
has found gasoline taxes easy to impose and 
Collect, and consequently has been diverting 
the proceeds to nonhighway uses. Now we 


have the wryly comic situation of having 


Some legislators argue soberly that we should 
not tax gasoline more, but should simply 
take funds from the Treasury for the high- 
Ways. Thus we would be diverting gasoline 
taxes to general purposes because they're 
Needed there, and then taking them back 
again because we find we need them for 
Toads after all. 

What is needed, of course, is someone in 

Washington (as in Trenton) to take a fresh, 
look at the whole tax structure, and 
then make some intelligent proposals. It 
Makes no sense at all to levy enormous sales 
on gasoline, and then use the pro- 
Seeds for general purposes. General pur- 
Pose taxes should be levied on some better 
than slugging those of us who happen 
to drink or smoke, and they certainly should 
Not be levied on a necessity like gasoline, 
Which people in very modest circumstances 
Must have these days to make a living. 

In the absence of long overdue reform, no 
doubt the added cent of Federal gasoline tax 
le about as well as we can do, Surely we 
mould pay for the roads as we get them 


(posterity is going to have highway prob- 
lems enough), and no doubt the gasoline tax 
is as reasonable a way of raising such money 
as we can find. But let's not forget that if 
the 3%4-cent-a-gallon tax had been devoted 
to roads, we would never have found our- 
selves in this jam. There is a point of di- 
minishing returns as well as diminishing 
justice in selective sales taxes. 


Has United States “Sovietized” Federal 
Workers? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. GEORGE M. RHODES 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 31, 1959 


Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, we are greatly concerned these 
days about labor-management reform 
legislation. It is past time that we also 
show concern over the need for reform 
of labor-management relations affecting 
the Federal Government and its em- 
ployees. 

My bill, H.R. 6 and companion bills 
introduced in the House are still gather- 
ing dust in the House Post Office and 
Civil Service Committee. This legisla- 
tion would establish a modern, workable 
system of settling grievances and pro- 
mote sound employee-management rela- 
tions in the Federal service. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include an editorial from the August 
1959 issue of the Federal Machinist 
News, published by District 44, Interna- 
tional Association of Machinists, and 
commend it to my colleagues: 

Has UNITED STATES “Sovretizep” FEDERAL 

WORKERS? 

In the July 16, 1959, issue of our Interna- 
tional newspaper, the Machinist, appeared a 
straightforward story called “Making Rus- 
sians Wish for IAM Representation.” The 
story reported that America Dlustrated (a 
publication of the U.S. Information Agency, 
for distribution in Russia and Poland) fea- 


tured the activities of an IAM business agent 
s an example of real, free collective bargain- 
ng. 

Naturally, this is quite strange to Russian 
union memibers. The story probably would 
make them wish for IAM representation. 
Trade unions in Russia are actually organs 
for the Communist Party, and tools of the 
government. 

If the U.S. Information Agency, however, 
would feature a story about unions of em- 
Ployees of the U.S. Government, the typical 
oe union member would feel right at 

ome. 

Under law and regulations in the United 
States, Federal employee unions are deprived 
of the right to take meaningful political 
action through political advocacy; the right 
to bargain collectively for labor contracts, 
mutually arrived at and mutually binding, 
with impartial arbitration where there are 
disagreements, 

Regulations are first of all formulated by 
Government agencies. Then the unions are 
consulted; meaning they are allowed to make 
comments. Whether or not the comments 
fre accepted is arbitrarily in the power of 
the agency. The resulting regulations, often 
minus any union-recommended changes, are 
then sent to the fleld activities as an accom- 
plished fact. 

The idea of the identity of interest be- 
tween the union and the Government is a 
basic concept in U.S. Government labor rela- 
tions. Appeal channels on grievances are 
Government agencies themselves, and are 
confined thereto. Finally, the U.S. Govern- 
ment considers itself a “sovereign employer.” 
This means, in practice, that labor duty to 
the Government is the basis of Federal 
Government labor relations, 


The U.S. Department of Labor’s Bulletin 
No. 1026, “Elements of Soviet Labor Law,” 
outlines the factors in the Soviet labor sys- 
tem. Here are some of the significant high- 
lights: 

“Soviet Russia does not know of any free 
contract of employment, nor of any legal 
relations usually connected with the concept 
of the employment contract. In Soviet Rus- 
sia, labor duty is the basis of labor relations.” 

“Under the Soviet system, labor is deprived 
of the main effective devices by which it may 
protect itself in a labor dispute in the capi- 
talist world.” 

“In general, all the channels through 
which labor can pursue its objectives in the 
capitalist world—tlegislation, courts, admin- 
istrative agencies * * * are in Soviet Russia 
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agencies of the principal employer of in- 
dustrial labor—the state.” 

“The notion of the identity of interests 
of the workers and the Soviet State was put 
forward, and the primary function of Soviet 
labor unions is to serve the interests of the 
state.” 

“In plain English * * * the Soviet leaders 
chose to abandon the last vestige of contract 
relations between labor * * * and state 
management * * * for the sake of outright 
government regimentation. Capitalist free 
collective bargaining was frankly declared 
unfit in the Socialist surroundings of the 
Soviet Union.” 

“The (labor) regulations are based on the 
assumption that the ‘interests of the workers 
are the same as the interests of the state.’ 
Accordingly, a model agreement is drafted by 
each ministry upon consultation with the 
central offices of the appropriate trade 
unions. Then the model agreement is sent 
as an accomplished fact to the establish- 
ments concerned.” 

All of this plainly parallels the U.S. Gov- 
ernment relations with its own employees. 
‘The Russian worker would find himself right 
at home in U.S. Government labor concepts. 

Union members in private enterprise in 
the United States of America, building US. 
ships, subs, planes, missiles, and atomic 
projects, being paid out of the U.S, Treasury, 
can freely bargain with their immediate em- 
ployer—an employment agent, by contract, 
for the U.S. Government. 

But what a pity. Their brother union 
members working in U.S, Government shops, 
building and maintaining the same ships, 
subs, planes, missiles, and atomic projects 
that are being built by their counterparts in 
private industry, being paid out of the same 
U.S. Treasury, are, in effect, sovletlzed“ in 
their labor relations. 

Senators, Congressmen, before the Rus- 
sians pick this up and exploit it as a propa- 
ganda windfall, you can change this into a 
propaganda advantage to the United States. 

H.R. 6 and S. 95 are waiting in the legis- 
lative hopper. Passage of these bills would 
take a long forward step toward giving Fed- 
eral workers the kind of democracy in the 
work place for which American is justifiably 
famous in all industries other than Govern- 
ment. You owe at least that much to your 
own employees. 


Levering Will Hold Conferences in District 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT W. LEVERING 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, September 1, 1959 
Mr. LEVERING. Mr. Speaker, when 


I was elected to Congress last fall, I re- 


solved that I would strive in every way 
possible to maintain a close contact with 
the people of the 17th Congressional Dis- 
trict of Ohio, who elected me to repre- 
sent them. 

Since then, I have made regular radio 
speeches to my people, filling them in on 
the problems of Government which I 
think are important. I have circulated 
a weekly newsletter to the newspapers of 
my district, so that the editors and the 
people would be able to understand the 
issues and the many views relating to 
them, I have had personal contact with 
thousands of members of the public 
from my district. I have corresponded 
with other thousands. 
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This year, as did my predecessor in 
the past, I am arranging a series of 
meetings in the courthouses of the seven 
counties in my district, and I am urging 
members of the public to come to these 
meetings and to talk over any and all 
subjects they choose, It is my thought 
that only by personally contacting the 
people I serve, can I do the best possible 
job for them in the Congress of the 
United States. I will be in the court- 
rooms of the seven county courthouses 
from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. each weekday. 

Here is the schedule: 

Friday, September 25, Ashland, Ash- 
land County. 

Monday, September 28, Mansfield, 
Richland County. 

Tuesday, September 29, Mount Ver- 
non, Knox County. à 

Wednesday, September 30, Delaware, 
Delaware County. 

Thursday, October 1, Newark, Licking 
County. 

Friday, October 2, Coshocton, Coshoc- 
ton County. 

Monday, October 5, 
Holmes County. 

I not only welcome visitors at these 
conferences, I urge individuals, regard- 
less of political party or how they may 
have voted in the past, to come to see 
me. I am striving to represent all the 
people of the 17th District, regardless 
of their beliefs about any political or 
legislative issue, and I know that it is 
of great help for a Congressman to talk 
over personal, national, and interna- 
tional problems with the people at home. 

No appointments are necessary. I 
hope to see a large number of persons. 
The discussions can help me to serve 
them better, and it can help them to 
understand my problems in striving to 
do the best possible job for all of the 
people of my district. 


Millersburg, 


Oregon Leads the Census Away From the 
Spoils System, Maybe 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 1, 1959 


Mr. PORTER, Mr. Speaker, on Au- 
gust 20, 1959, I asked on this floor that 
the spoils system be taken out of the 
census. I called upon Mark Hatfield, 
the Governor of Oregon, to use his in- 
fluence against the use of political tests 
in the selection of the 2,130 temporary 
employees needed in Oregon. 

Five days later Governor Hatfield 
wrote to me that he is “completely op- 
posed to the spoils system.” He enclosed 
a letter from the Republican State chair- 
man, Peter Gunnar, which states there 
are no “political tests” for applicants for 
census positions. 

Oregon leads the way? Are we in Ore- 
gon, as we have done so many times be- 
fore, going to show the Nation a shining 
example of integrity, efficiency, and econ- 
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omy? I would like to think so but I 
must mention my growing doubts. 

The hiring of these employees is still 
done through the Republican Party or- 
ganization instead of allowing the cen- 
sus officials to do their own recruiting. 
Can the foxes guard the chickens? 

Does not this place a tremendous 
strain on the objectivity of these party 
officials? They do not ask anyone's poli- 
tical affiliation, it is alleged. Presum- 
ably they know the political affiliations 
of many good Republicans. 

All those Republican county - chair- 
men are going to be like hungry seals 
in the circus balancing fish on their 
noses. They can balance the fish but 
they cannot gulp them down. 

In any event many of us will be watch- 
ing to see just who goes to work and who 
does not go to work for the census in 
Oregon. 

Apparently Don Quesinberry, Repub- 
lican chairman for Clackamas County. 
has not accepted any position with the 
census. Apparently he just takes appli- 
cations like the other chairmen—with 
no political test or thought flitting 
through his head as he hires people. 

He sent me a telegram August 27: 

Your statement that I have accepted 2 
supervisory position for the U.S, Agricultural 
Census is completely inatécurate and untrue: 
I consider your news release an unfavorable 
reflection on my integrity and I demand an 
immediate public retraction. 


He may not be a paid employee but. 
according to Gunnar, he and the other 
chairmen are helping the census recruit 
people. In that sense he does have & 
position with the census. My statement 
was based on a news item in the Mil- 
waukie Review for August 23. I never 
mentioned his name in any news release 
of mine but I did mention him in my 
speech. 

Isent him the following telegram: 

T regret any embarrassment caused to you 
by my use of news item alleging you would 
organize Clackamas County Agricultural 
Census. I am glad you have not accep 
any such position. I hope other Republican 
Party officials agree with us as to the im- 
propriety of mixing the discredited spoils 
system with the complexities of a modern 
census. It is my further hope that you Re- 
publican officials will see fit to remove your 
selves completely from census employee re- 
cruitment and leave it entirely to nonpoliti- 
cal census Officials. 


Governor Hatfield, as quoted in the 
Oregon Journal August 28, says: 

I don't think teachers want to be singled 
out for special favors. 


Of course, the main point of my speech 
was that the political test be removed. I 
mentioned teachers as a deserving, well- 
qualified group who might well be called 
upon on a merit basis, 


And I don't think the teachers appreciate 
the attempt to make them political paw2s— 


He goes on 
Charlie is simply trying to create publicity. 


Again he is not very responsive: 
He did better in his letter dated 3 days 
earlier to me where he says in a post- 
script that he is opposed to the sp? 
system. t 

The spoils system in the census is wha 
the shooting is all about. Hatfield sta 
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according to the news story, that no party 
test is given and no one can be active in 
party affairs while serving as a census 
employee. This is evasive and unrespon- 
Sive. The question is, are the faithful 
being rewarded with jobs or is merit the 
only test? 

Hatfield said I was “ignorant of the 
regulations governing selection of census 
takers.” I sit on the Census Subcommit- 
tee of the House Post Office and Civil 
Service Committee. In my recent speech 
I included a memorandum on the re- 
quirements for crew leaders and enumer- 
ators. 

Hatfield asserted it was “inappro- 
priate“ for a State official to ask for 
Changes in the Federal regulations for a 
Particular State. I never asked him to 
do anything like that, only to speak to 
Republican officials about not using the 
Spoils system for these census employees. 
Now he tells me they are handling the re- 
cruitment but that no political tests are 
being used. Well, it may be so. We shall 
See. 

Under consent previously granted I in- 
clude below a news story from the Port- 
land Oregonian, a letter from Governor 
Hatfield to me, and a letter from State 
Republican Chairman Gunnar to Gover- 
nor Hatfield: 

[Prom the Portland Oregonian, Aug. 27, 1959] 
Porter Accuses HATFIELD or Evasions AFTER 
MAKING PLEA ABOUT Census BUREAU JOBS 

(By A. Robert Smith) 

WasuHincton.—Representative CHARLES O. 

TER, Democrat, of Oregon, claims that 
Gov, Mark Hatfield has been evasive in say- 
ing whether or not he is willing to take the 
Spoils system out of the upcoming U.S, census 
in Oregon. 

Porter urged Hatfield to have more than 
2,000 census jobs in Oregon go to school- 

on a nonpartisan basis rather than 
be passed out as rewards for party service to 
Republican workers. Under the prevailing 
Practice, the employees taken on by the U.S. 
Census Bureau are cleared by local party 
leaders, but must pass standard tests to 
Qualify for the work. 

The only reply Porter has received, after 
Several months of letter writing to Hatfield 
and Representative Walter Norsiap, Repub- 

, of Oregon, has been one in which Hat- 
feld said hiring teachers exclusively would- 
not be any more fair than hiring GOP party 
Workers exclusively. 

NORBLAD PASSES QUERY 

Hatfield said “what applies to Oregon 

Should be the same policy applied across the 
to other States.” He suggested PORTER 

Settle the question with NorsLan at the Fed- 
eral level. ‘“Noxatap,” Portree said, “replied 
t he had passed the question on to Peter 
Gunnar, Republican State chairman, and 
b Mautz, GOP national committeeman.” 
The Census Bureau recently informed 
it will require the following per- 

sonnel in Oregon during the coming year: 

1. For the agricultural census—2 agricul- 
tural field assistants to work 4 months at 
about $500 per month: 30 crew leaders at 816 

day; and about 390 enumerators paid on 
& plece-rate basis designed to yield 612 to 
$13 per day for 3 weeks. 
ONE THOUSAND SIX HUNDRED AND FORTY-SIX 
ENUMERATORS PLANNED 

2. For the population and housing cen- 
dus —four supervisors, one each in field ofi- 
— Salem, Portland, Eugene, and Bend, 
Ea ing about 4 months at $500 per month, 

Ch office will employ about four clerks. 

ut 104 crew leaders, paid $16 per day, will 
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be employed 10 to 12 weeks.. And 1,646 enu- 
merators, working at the same piece rate 
for up to 3 weeks. 

In his letters to the GOP leaders, PORTER 
said he had protested this use of the spoils 
system to the chief of the Census Bureau, 
He urged the Republicans in Oregon “to 
stand above this shoddy practice.” 

“It may be that you would wish to use 
schoolteachers exclusively. Not only would 
they be very well qualified for the informa- 
tion gathering which is required, but they 
certainly could use the extra earnings this 
would mean.” 

Porrer said if the Republicans started this 
approach, he would do all he could to get 
the Democrats to follow suit in the future. 

HATFIELD DOUBTS EQUITY 

“Your suggestion,” replied Hatfield, “of 
the use of schoolteachers exclusively is an 
interesting contrast to your insistence that 
the applicants be considered on a basis of 
qualifications alone. I would not think ex- 
clusion on the basis of vocation would be 
any more fair than would the alleged prefer- 
ence to which you refer at length in your 
letter.” 

In rebuttal, Porter wrote Hatfield: “It was 
my hope that you would be willing to make 
a positive statement against using the spoils 
system in Oregon and that you would be 
willing to tell Mr. Gunnar and Mr. Mautz 
that you wanted these selections made with- 
out their interference and without the use 
of any political tests.” 

Taking the issue to the House floor, 
Porter referred to Hatfield as “a former 
teacher of political science and a man whose 
well-cultivated ‘image’ includes a rigid be- 
lief in the merit system and, of course, an 
antispoils system attitude.” In supporting 
his allegation that Hatfield has been “eva- 
sive’ about the issue, Porter said his last 
letter to the governor, written a month ago, 
has gone unanswered. 

The fdurth District Congressman noted 
that a supervisory position for the agricul- 
tural census has recently been granted to 
Don Quesinberry, Republican chairman of 
Clackamas County. 

OFFICE OF THE GOVERNOR, 
STATE CAPITOL, 
fa Salem, August 25, 1959. 
The Honorable CHARLES O, PORTER, 
U.S. Representative, 
Washington, D.C. 

Drar CHARLIE: Please accept my apologies 
for the delay in answering your letter relat- 
ing to the selection of individuals to serve as 
temporary employees of the Bureau of the 
Census. This delay was occasioned by my 
desire to have a full understanding with 
Peter Gunnar and Robert Mautz prior to an- 


«swering your letter. 


I am enclosing a copy of a letter which I 
have received from Mr, Gunnar which out- 
lines the policies which we plan to follow. 
You will be pleased to note in the last para- 
graph of page 2 of the letter that at no time 
is any question asked, verbally or in writing, 
of the individual's political registration. 
Rather, selections are to be based on the 
basic fitness of the individual for the job to 
be done. 

Your interest in this matter is most sin- 
cerely appreciated and you may be sure of 
my Own personal insistence that these indi- 
viduals be selected upon the basis of fitness 
rather than political affiliation. 

Sincerely yours, 
Marx, 
Governor. 


P.S.—Charlle, I know you are fully aware 
that I am as completely opposed to the spoils 
system as you personally evidenced in your 
own letter. This is borne out by the fact 
that I have appointed a number of Demo- 
crate to key policy positions in my own ad- 
ministration, 
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JuLY 29, 1959. 
The Honorable Mark HATFIELD, 
Governor of Oregon, 
Salem, Oreg. 

Dear Governor HAtririy: In answer to 
your letter of July 29, regarding the coming 
agricultural census, please rest assured that 
neither Republican National Committeeman 
Robert T. Mautz nor I as Republican State 
chairman haye any intentions or plans to 
turn the hiring of Census workers into a 
shoddy system of political spoils as has been 
the case under previous national administra- 
tions. 

Our objective is to cooperate as fully as 
possible with the Director of the Census and 
give all possible aid to the Bureau of the 
Census as it conducts a speedy, efficient, and 
economical census. 

I welcome the opportunity to elaborate on 
our activities as they relate to the census. 

I want to make it very clear that there are 
no “political tests“ for those who wish to 
become census crew chiefs or enumerators. 
As you will note in the two U.S. Department 
of Commerce pamphlets (A32 and A13) 
which I am enclosing, crew leaders and enu- 
merators are specifically prohibited from 
“holding office in any political organization 
or engaging in any political activity during 
the period he is employed.” 

The only tests which an applicant must 
pass before becoming a census worker are 
described in these pamphlets as (a) Pass a 
written test proving he can follow instruc- 
tions, do simple arithmetic, and read maps; 
and (b) satisfactorily complete a week's 
training course.” 

Because the Bureau of the Census does 
not have enough permanent employees to do 
the job, local residents must be recruited, 
To aid in this recruitment, we have supplied 
all our county chairmen with complete in- 
formation on the coming census and have 
asked them to assist the western Oregon 
fleld assistant and the eastern Oregon field 
assistant in recruiting workers. 

We have asked that all applications for 
these jobs be routed through the county 
central committees in order that the two 
field assistants not be swamped with letters 
and personal applications from persons who 
may not be qualified, 

Our county central committee officers can 
screen applications and eliminate those who 
are unqualified and, therefore, aid the field 
assistants in doing their job efficiently. 

Let me also say a word about the two 
field assistants. I do not have full informa- 
tion on Mr, Homer Rainey, the eastern 
Oregon field assistant. Therefore, I cannot 
elaborate on his qualifications. I will ob- 
tain these qualifications and forward them 
to you at the first opportunty. 

However, Mr. Edward Bates, the western 
Oregon field assistant, is eminently qualified 
for the position. Iam enclosing a fact sheet 
on him, but would like to point out that he 
has previously been assistant Oregon agri- 
cultural census supervisor, was assistant 
Oregon economic census supervisor, worked 
on the property evaluation census, worked 
on the real estate sales census, seryed on 
the Portland Chamber of Commerce Agri- 
cultural Commission, and is a former State 
legislator. Those are just a few of his 
qualifications. 

He was recommended by this office on the 
basis of those qualifications and was ap- 
pointed by ‘the Bureau of Census for the 
same reason. We believe that his wide ex- 
perience and broad qualifications will make 
it possible for him to operate with positive 
efficiency. 

As you may know, originally National 
Committeeman Robert Mautz was desig- 
nated as referral authority for the census 
for the Second Congressional District, while 
Representative Warrzn Nonklap was charged 
with similar responsibilities in the first, 
third, and fourth districts. 
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Representative Norsrap contacted census 
officials and requested that this responsi- 
bility be transferred to me because he felt 
that this office “could better refer to you 
names of people for the census than I could 
„ here in W. n” 

I want to point out that all applications 
for jobs on the census have been quickly 
referred to Mr. Bates and we have never 
asked any applicant verbally or in writing 
his political registration. Mr. Rainey was 
Just recently appointed and we bave not had 
the opportunity to refer any applications 
to him. Should such applications be re- 
celved, we will treat them in the same 
manner. s 

In summation I want to point out that 
our activities have been directed toward 
helping create an efficient, economical cen- 
sus organization. 

It is my understanding that there have 
been past instances in which the census ac- 
tivity has been seized upon as a means of 
paying off political debts. This is certainly 
not the case now, 

I will welcome further inquiries, 

Sincerely, 
PETER M. GUNNAR, 
State Chairman, 


Poison in Your Water—No. 162 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 1, 1959 


Mr, DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pursu- 
ant to permission granted I am inserting 
into the Appendix of the Recorp an 
article appearing in the Twin Falls 
(Idaho) Times-News of July 16, 1958, en- 
titled “Washington Area Told Columbia 
River Contaminated, but Snake River 
Worse”: 

WASHINGTON Arra ToLo COLUMBIA RIVER 
CONTAMINATED, BUT SNAKE RIVER WORSE 
Pasco, WASH., July 16.—The water wonder- 

land of the Tri-City area is “buggy.” 

Benton-Franklin district health officers 
don’t want to cause people to shun the rivers 
but they can't declare them safe for swim- 
ming. 


The Columbia is contaminated; the Snake 
is worse; and the Yakima is worse still. The 
degree of contamination fluctuates dally and 

to seasons, the condition of the 
sewage treatment plants, and other factors. 

A 6-week survey to check bacteria count 
in the Columbla is under way by the health 
department. The check will show the popula- 
tion of potential disease causing organisms 
in the water, 
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Dr. Vernon Michael, district health officer, 
stated a great deal of sewage flows into the 
river despite sewage disposal plants, plus 
industrial pollution and bacteria from other 
sources. 

For instance, the sewage disposal plants 
of Richland, Kennewick and Pasco all meet 
requirements but they have different degrees 
of proficiency. Kennewick and Pasco plants 
give primary treatment and Richland a more 
complete treatment of the effluence. But in 
all plants a certain amount of bacteria is 
carried into the river despite chlorination. 
The amount varies. 

Columbia River water always contains this 
bacteria. The extent of diffusion depends on 
the amount of it, river flow and certain other 
factors such as lagoons, etc, 

Dudley Beall, sanitarian, sald. today the 
Yakima River is polluted with animal refuse, 
sewage and perhaps conditions outside the 
health district jurisdiction. 

The Snake River contains more bacteria 
than the Columbia. This is believed due to 
animal refuse, 

Dr. Michael said the 6-week test will de- 
termine bacterla count and try to find its 
sources. He added that many known germs 
come from runoff and sewage. Sometimes 
raw sewage flows into the river when a treat- 
ment plant breaks down he stated. 

“Because of these facts it is difficult to 
judge the pollution of the river from day to 
day.“ Dr. Michael said. 

More and more people are using the rivers. 
Beaches and parks are belng formed. The 
health department doesn't want to be a kill- 
joy but the fact is that the river just isn't 
safe for ` 

Some may swim for years, and not be af- 
fected because of immunity, health, amount 
of water ingested, Others may get sick right 
away. Principal diseases would be intestinal 
such as dysentery, 

The health department says: They're 
swimming at their own risk. We feel the 
river is more contaminated today than ever.” 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr, Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated In Statuary Hall, House wing, whero 
orders will be received for subscriptions to 
the Recorp at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
can Record should be processed through this 

ce. 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory, No sale shall be made 
on credit (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1939). 
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LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Publie Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Represents- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. O., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer. 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. ‘The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U. S. Code, title 44, sec, 72% 
Supp. 2). 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and. deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U. 5. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 


Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that thelr addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD, 


Stuart Symington Cited by AMVETS 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLAIR ENGLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, Sepiember 2,1959 


Mr. ENGLE. Mr, President, at its re- 
cent national convention in Grand Rap- 
ids, AMVETS presented our distinguished 
Colleague from Missouri, Senator SYM- 
Weron, with its first defense award in 
‘Tecognition of exceptional contributions 
to the defense of the United States and 
the free world.“ I can think of no one 
More deserving of this recognition than 

tor Symincton. In its citation, 

points out that Senator SYM- 

INGton “has brought to the Senate 

Unique understanding of the times in 

Which we live.” I concur wholeheart- 

€dly with this statement and with the 
Other commendations in the citation. 

Task unanimous consent that the cita- 
tion be printed in the Appendix of the 
Recor, together with an excellent ad- 
ie which Senator SYMINGTON delivered 

fore the AMVETS convention. 

There being no objection, the citation 
and address were ordered to be printed 
in the ReEcorp, as follows: 

AMVETS NATIONAL CITATION 


The 14th Annual National Convention of 
AMVETS, assembled in St. Louis, Mo., on 
qusust 22, 1958, unanimously resolved that 

‘first defense award be presented to the 
in orable STUART SYMINGTON, U.S. Senator, 

recognition of exceptional contributions 

the defense of the United States and the 
world, 
Ro ughout his outstanding career, the 
temo Srvart Symrocron has con- 
ted exceptionally to the national 
mgth of the United States. He has con- 
tently emphasized to the Government and 
Public the necessity for impenetrable 
nal defense, as a threat against aggres- 
m and to successfully counteract aggres- 
should it occur, Senator SYMINGTON 
due auer to protect the United states and 
free world through his active participa- 
loos on the important Senate Armed Bery- 


Committee and Aeronautical and Space 
Sciences Committee. 


eis ena tor STrIfIN rod, who in 1958 was 
ected to the U.S. Senate by the highest 
Percentage of votes cast in the history of 
Missouri, has brought to the Senate unique 
po erstanding of the times in which we live, 
is the voice of a dedicated American with 
exceptional knowledge of current military 
tids, His is the volce of authority on na- 
in oe defense. His is the voice of authority 
wer. His is the voice of authority 

on defense reorganization. 
the ator SYMINGTON'sS brilliant service as 
Nation’s first Secretary of the Air Force 
su responsible for many of the initial and 
Fore ent contributions which the Air 
th © has made to the defensive strength of 
© United States and the free world. 
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Earlier, the devoted public servant enhanced 
national welfare as Assistant Secretary of 
War for Air, Chairman of the Surplus Prop- 
erty Board, and Administrator of the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation. 

AMVETS and the United States—and the 
free world which looks to America to help 
preserve its freedom—are deeply indebted to 
the Honorable Stuart SYMINGTON. It is with 
the greatest pride and appreciation that 
AMVETS present to him their first national 
defense award. 2 

Presented August 27, 1959, AMVETS 15th 
Annual National Convention, Grand Rapids, 
Mich, 

W. E. BURDINE, M. D., 
National Commander. 
P. E. HOWARD, 
National Executive Director. 


THE PROTRACTED PSYCHOLOGICAL CONFLICT 


(Address by Senator STUART SYMINGTON be- 
fore the AMVETS National Convention, 
Grand Rapids, Mich., August 27, 1949) 
It is a great privilege to be with you here 

in Grand Rapids at this national conven- 

tion of the AMVETS, i 
Your organization is unsurpassed in its ef- 

forts towards adequate national defense, 

Those in Government charged with re- 
sponsibility In this field depend upon groups 
such as yours to keep our citizens both in- 
formed and alert about whether or not the 
strength of this Nation is adequate enough 
to insure our remaining a free people. 

National defense is not just physical de- 
tense. It involves far more. It Is the whole 
of our effort to keep the peace. It includes 
economic growth, scientific progress, the 
state of our morale and the quality of our 
education. 

AMVETS does a magnificient Job for Its 
veteran members. But when it branches 
out—exploring the meaning of Americanism; 
granting scholarships; helping make better 
communities; speaking out for the legisla- 
tion in which it believes—then your great 
organization makes its complete contribu- 
tion to our overall security. 

In the 15 years since its founding, AMVETS 
has grown steadily in stature. 

And now you stand a vigorous, far-reach- 
ing, forward-looking organization, dedicated 
always to the welfare of our country. 

In these 15 years this Nation has matured 
and expanded under the continuing chal- 
lenge of world communism, We have dis- 
armed, and armed again; forged great al- 
liances; begun to build up underdeveloped 
areas; and learned some of the patience 
which must go with leadership of the free 
world. 

Now we enter a new phase. In less than 3 
weeks, Premier Khrushchey will come to this 
country. 

It is hoped that he will leave these shores 
without incident—and with a better under- 
standing of our basic strengths. 

But it would be a tragic error to believe 
that his visit connotes any shift in Com- 
munist goals or strategy. 

The Sino-Soviet Empire is committeed to 
& single objective. They seek it at times by 
talk of peace, at times by war; in one place 
through professed efforts towards peace; 
in another by subversion. 

But the basic goal is always the same: 
namely, the overthrow of parliamentary goy- 


ernment, all over the world—resulting in 
their rule of all people. 

We seem now to be headed for a phase 
which will be marked by increasing contact 
between communism and free peoples. 

This means an increasing competition of 
words, ideas, and performance; and it is 
about this—what I would call the psycho- 
logical side of the confilct—that I would 
speak briefly today. 

The Russians are ready. 

In his speech to the Second Congress of the 
Communist International, -back in 1920, 
Lenin said: “Great are the military victories 
of the Soviet Republic, but still more sig- 
nificant is the victory over the minds and 
hearts of the masses, the victory of Commu- 
nist ideas all over the world.” 

Following Lenin's advice, the Communists 
have developed the most effective machinery 
and the most refined strategy of propaganda 
the world has ever known. 

Their assault on the mind takes many 
forms. It may be a peace congress in Sweden, 
a youth festival in Vienna, a strike in Paris, 
or a fair in New York. 

Wherever it is, and whatever it is, you can 
be sure it is a well planned monolithic effort, 
with the inspiration coming primarily from 
two places—Moscow and Peiping. 

In this area of protracted psychological 
conflict the Communists are believed to be 
spending between $2 and $3 billion a year. 
It is an effort which has but one purpose— 
to drum home the Communist line, so as to 
soften up any opposition, as they move on 
with their plans for conquest. 

But deeds are stronger than words; and the 
most ingenious propaganda is weakened if 
belled by actions. 

This is what happened recently in Hun- 

, and even more recently in Tibet. 

And that is why, despite the scope of the 
Communist effort, it is they, not us, who are 
vulnerable in this propaganda field at this 
time—if only we will shed the current com- 
placency and go to work. 

Greater effort in the psychological field 
could draw rich dividends for the cause of 
freedom. 

Behind the Iron Curtain—in the so-called 
zone of peace in which we now let Commu- 
nist rule go unchallenged—the people are 
nevertheless stirring. 

Ideas of freedom have seeped through the 
blockade of indoctrination and thought con- 
trol. 

Why else would 250,000 Poles turn out to 
cheer the Vice President of the chief capital- 
ist nation of the world? 

Why else would 1 out of every 10 East Ger- 
mans have left their country since 1950, 
drawn by the symbol of freedom which is 
West Berlin? 

Yes; dissent and doubt are on the rise in 
many places behind the curtain. 

Let me tell you a story, the authenticity of 
which is vouched for by the distinguished 
free Austrian magazine, Forum. 

At the time of the Hungarian revolution 
140 students were expelled from a Moscow 
university. 

Their crime? In the middie of a class on 
Marxism they began to ask why, in Hungary, 
workers and peasants had risen against the 
Communist state. 

The Russian students were not satisfied 
with the answer of their teachers, so they 
went to the rooms of Hungarian students 
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and literally dragged them out of bed to ask 
some searching questions. 

They wanted to know whether the Com- 
munist Party has not in fact become the 
exploiting class Marx warned against; and, 
if this were true, whether Marxist theory 
would not demand that the people revolt 
against the party. 

These discussions spread to other Russian 
universities, where the question was even 
asked whether “the Russian workers, under 
Lenin’s banner, will not rise against their 
bureaucratized exploiters.” 

Only extreme subsequent disciplinary 
measures quieted this outbreak of criticism. 
But the incident shows that, after 40 years 
of control, the Communists would seem to 
have falled in the indoctrination of some of 
their youth. 

With wise and careful effort, we can carry 
on this battle of Ideas behind the lines to 
great advantage. 

We should utilize holes that have been 
opened up in the Iron Curtain to intensify 
our efforts to win converts to freedom's 
cause, 

The crucial weapons of such an effort, I 
am glad to say, cost nothing. 

They need no lead time, because we have 
them. 

They are not subject to mechanical 
fatlures. 

And they have not grown obsolete in 183 
years. 

They are parts of our life which many of 
us take for granted. But*translated into the 
lives led by the people behind the Iron 
Curtain, they become concepts of great 
motive power. 

First of course is the idea of freedom. The 
Tron Curtain people should know that if 
they lived under our system, they would be 
able to walk the streets without identity 
cards. They could move to a new city with- 
out registering with the police. They would 
be able to apply for the kind of job they 
wished, instead of being assigned by the 
state. They could read, think and speak 
what they pleased, 

And then there is self-determnation— 
people being free to choose their own form 
of government, without pressure from for- 
eign troops on their soll; living in a land 
where men can choose thelr own govern- 
ment representatives in free elections. 

Also there is the concept of material well- 
being. Better pay, better working condi- 
tions, a better standard of living. 

How interested these men and women 
would be to study the way we in America 
have narrowed the historic gap between rich 
and poor without revolution or bloodshed. 

Why should we fear increasing contact 
between the Communists and ourselves? 
Their way of life has no attraction for us. 
But our way of life has much attraction for 
them. 

The more they learn about how we live, 
the more they will realize that the free world 
has actually delivered the better life which 
the Communists promise. 

Why is it that the truth about the West 
is so largely unknown behind the Iron 
Curtain? 

A few comparisons can answer much of 
that story. 

In the last year, while the Russians were 
spending billions in psychological warfare, 
our total effort in this field amounted to less 
than $150 million. 

That is about 3 hours’ output of 1 day of 
our annual income, 

We have the weapons to lead the world to 
peace. But we neglect the means of de- 
livery. 

Therefore, I recommend a four-point pro- 
gram to help our country mount a new major 
offensive in this battle for men’s minds. 
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First, there should be intensification of 
our radio broadcasting behind the Iron Cur- 
tain, our presentation of the truth about 
America. 

We should be able to broadcast long 
enough, loud enough, and on enough chan- 
nels to break through Communist jamming 
efforts. 

We should not raise false hopes in the 
hearts of people—but we should keep con- 
stantly before them the difference between 
their life now, and the life they could have 
under freedom. 

Second, we should increase personal con- 
tacts between Communist and free world peo- 
ples—through travel, letters, and exchange 
programs, 

The young Americans serving as guides at 
the Moscow Fair have reported that their own 
personal views and experlences about life in 
the United States are a most effective coun- 
ter to Communist propaganda. 

Third, there should be better preparation 
of our Foreign Service people for jobs abroad. 
We cannot get over our message to another 
land or person if our representatives do not 
know the language. They cannot be ef- 
fective unless they understand the culture 
and customs of the country in question. 

Far too many of our representatives abroad 
are not properly equipped for their job. It 
was for this reason that I proposed the es- 
tablishment of a Foreign Service Academy, 
to train the free world advocates of a lasting 
Peace so they could present thelr message 
with maximum effect. 

Finally, there should be a much more ef- 
fective use of religion as an antidote to 
communism. 


Eighty percent of the people held in 


bondage behind the Iron Curtain are Chris- 
titans, 

A large percentage of them are devout; 
and therefore, when their beliefs rub against 
the atheistic policies of their Communist 
rulers friction is automatic, 

We have not yet made full use of our 
creeds and religious convictions as a weapon 
in this cold war. Through brondcasts, we 
could do much more in emphasizing the 
strength of our faith. 

These broadcasts should stress the dig- 
nity of man under God, along with other 
religious ideals incompatible with Com- 
munist doctrine. 

Why not, for example, translate and 
dramatize some of the outstanding religious 
broadcasts we hear on our own networks 
every Sunday. 

I present these opportunities and suggest 
how we might use them. At this point, 
however, let me make it clear that I do not 
suggest stirring up any revolution, 

But we do want to spread the truth, for 
there is a good chance that this truth will 
spread dissatisfaction, and thereby force 
some relaxation of Russian rule, in terms of 
more understanding and therefore more 
good will. 

The head of the Central Intelligence 
Agency, Mr. Allen Dulles, asserted in a re- 
cent speech that while the Soviet Govern- 
ment is still a closely regulated autocracy, 
it is not today quite as free as under Stalin 
to disregard wholly the desire of the people. 

This applies at least as much to the Soviet 
satellites. They would be grateful for the 
slimmest ration of the fruit of freedom. 

If we can help them to that end, all our 
effort will have been worthwhile—and the 
goal of peace wlll be much hearer to man- 
kind. 

First Hungary, and then Tibet, have shown 
the Communists that if control of their 
satellites is based on force alone, they dam- 
age their cause in the uncommitted nations. 

And by spreading our ideas, and ideals, we 

can stimulate apprehension in the countries 
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they still do not control; plus unrest in the 
countries they do. 

Such possible progress through truth can 
only reduce the Communist threat to our 
own security, 

As our country heads into the uncertain 
future, testing new methods of diplomacy, 
facing new techniques, I have falth that 
this great organization of AMVETS will sup- 
port these efforts, efforts esesntial for our 
security, our prosperity, and the greatest of 
all blessings, a just and lasting peace, 


High Interest Rates Inflationary? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. GEORGE S. McGOVERN 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 2, 1959 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. Speaker, I be- 
lieve that the following letter to the 
editor of the Aberdeen American-News 
written by one of my constituents, Mr. 
Herman Pickus, of Aberdeen, S. Dak., 
will be of interest to the Members of 
Congress: 

{From the Aberdeen (S. Dak.) American- 
News, Aug. 30, 1959 
Our MONEY MARKET 
Aucust 30, 1959. 
To the Eprror: 

The Eisenhower administration maintains 
that it is greatly worried about inflation, 
and rightly so. It maintains that a raise in 
wages for labor, unless accompanied by cor- 
responding increases in production on the 
part of labor, too, is inflationary, and rightly 
so, That is about as far as its position is 
consistent. 

Wages is the money that one pays for the 
use of another man’s labor. Interest is the 
money that one pays for the use of another 
man's money. The President maintains it 
is dangerous to our economy and our na- 
tional well-being to raise wages, but at the 
same time, and since 1953 when he became 
President, he and his advisers have advoca 
and put into effect a tight-money policy 
which has continually raised interest rates. 
Now he demands a law which will raise the 
limit on bonds running for more than 5 
years from 4½ percent to heayen-knows~ 
what. 

The last annual budget of the Truman 
administration carried $4.7 billion for in- 
terest alone, The present budget of th 
Eisenhower administration carried $8.1 bil- 
lion for interest. On August 3, the U.S. 
Treasury offered for exchange $13 billion of 
4%-percent bonds for maturing and 154-per- 
cent bonds. You can readily see where 
our interest costs are heading. 

The extra interest that the Eisenhower 
policy has forced on the Treasury, and there- 
fore on all borrowers as well, has added fuel 
to the fires of inflation until the int 
alone paid by the U.S. Government is the 
second largest item, next only to natio 
defense, in the Federal budget. 

Today a 2%4-percent bond for which the 
US. Treasury receives $1,000 can be bought 
for $816, a new alltime low. 

The Republican administration thinks it 
is wrong for labor to strike for higher wages 
at this time, but can see nothing wrong 
when capital strikes for higher interest 
(wages) for the use of its money. what 
name can you give it except a strike on tha 
part of capital when it refuses to buy th 
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best security in the world today (U.S. Gov- 
ernment bonds) at 4%½ percent but over sub- 
scribes $13 billion worth of 4 percent 
bonds. Is it anything but a strike, almost 

g on lack of patriotism, when there 
is no money to buy bonds at the lower rate, 
but plenty at the higher rate of interest or 

Wages.” 

I wish that some economist, Federal Re- 
Berve official, or Eisenhower administration 
oficial, would explain how a higher rate of 
interest Is accompanied by a corresponding 
increase in production as is asked of labor 
when it asks for higher wages. 


HERMAN PICKUS, 
ABERDEEN, S. Dak. 


Alaska’s Air Transport 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. S. MIKE MONRONEY 


OF OKLAHOMA 5 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, September 2, 1959 


Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, my 
distinguished colleague, the senior Sena- 
tor E. L. (Bos) BARTLETT, of Alaska, re- 
cently participated in a most important 
Meeting of short-haul airline operators 

a twin city Alaskan appearance in 
Anchorage and Fairbanks, July 28 to 
July 31, ~ 
This meeting of the Association of 
al Transport Airlines featured an 
address delivered by our distinguished 
Committee member, Senator BARTLETT, 
On Wednesday, July 29, 1959, in Anchor- 
age, Alaska, saluting civil aviation in 
past and present, and should be 
of the greatest interest to all the distin- 
guished Members of this body. 

Recognizing the active and most con- 
Structive aviation role my distinguished 
Colleague has played in this, his first 
Session as a member of the Subcommit- 
tee on Aviation, Senate Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce Committee, I ask 
Unanimous consent to have Senator 
BARTLETT'S address printed in the Ap- 
Pendix of the RECORD. 


There being no objection, the address 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Remarks ur SENATOR E. L. (Bos) BARTLETT, 
OF ALASKA, TO THE ASSOCIATION OF LOCAL 
TRANSPORT AIRLINES AT ANCHORAGE, ALASKA, 
Joux 29, 1959 


Iam exceedingly pleased to be here ad- 
dressing you this evening, and want to thank 
You for honoring me with the invitation to 

Part in your winged visit to Alaska and 
to speak to you. 

My friends from the Anchorage Chamber 
of Commerce will join me, I'm sure, in ex- 
Pressing our State's warmest welcome to you 
a Association of Local Transport Alr- 

es, 

I was all the more ready to accept this 
invitation to be with you of the association 

use it was extended to me by Ool. Jo- 
šeph P. Adams, general counsel and execu- 
tive director of this splendid aviation group. 
I count it a privilege to name Joe Adams 
as a friend. Joe has a way of getting around 
du Capitol Hill and in the executive de- 
nts of Government which is just as 
effective as it is proper. Come to think of 
it, I wonder if all these local airlines would 
in existence if it were not for Joe Adams. 

ås a member of the Civil Aeronautics Board, 
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who served the public interests faithfully 
and well, Joe insisted that the little fellow 
get a break. He prevailed. There were many 
times, I know, when it would have been eas- 
ter for him to give up, and jettison his cargo, 
to lower his landing gear and set down in 
the face of the very formidable opposition 
which confronted him. But. Joe is not that 
kind of a man. He persevered, and won out, 
The public won at the same time, 

We Alaskans feel we have an important 
stake in your association. After all, 5 of 
the local service airlines that are lifelines 
in our farflung State form a rather substan- 
tial part of your membership of 16 com- 
panies. We remember, too, that you had the 
courtesy, when you first organized in 1957, 
to reflect Alaska in your original name—the 
Association of Local and Territorial Air- 
Ines. And I can well imagine that you 
were almost as pleased as we when the march 
of American history caused you to change 
that name by dropping the territorial ref- 
erence, 

For many long years “statehood” was a 
word that had a bitter flavor for us. Now 
it tastes deliciously sweet as it rolls off our 
tongues. I understand that statehood has 
been sweetening the balance sheets of the 
local service airlines in Alaska and Hawaii, 
too, by the business and tourist 
trafic, For the benefit of any Civil Aero- 
nautics Board auditors who may be within 
earshot, let it be stated that this comes to 
me strictly as rumor, I haven't examined 
a single account sheet. And I hope this 
effect extends to your members in what 
we've taken to calling “the other 48 States” 
by picking up the pace of their traffic. 

It is my fond belief that we have had 
only the first taste of the benefits of Alaska 
and Hawaii statehood, and that your palates 
and ours will be more and more delighted 
as we grow in the coming years. 

Now, having welcomed you on Alaska’s 
behalf, I want to do a turnabout and join 
those of you from outside in saluting our 
hosts—Alaska Airlines, Northern Consoli- 
dated Airlines, Reeve Aleutian Airways, and 
Wien Alaska Airlines. 

The labors of our intrepid bush pilots gave 
birth to these airlines. And their history, 
for high drama, Is unexcelled anywhere. 

Some of you may recall that one of these 
airline founders, Bob Reeve, was my rival in 
a delegate election a few years ago. If 
things had turned out a bit differently, your 
speaker tonight might well be one far better 
qualified on the subject of Alaska ayiation. 

But I can speak with a good deal of ex- 
perience as a passenger. Haying been a 
patron of your four host companies during 
the travels involved in eight campaigns plus 
a lifetime of residence in Alaska, I can truly 
say that I know them well, and I hold them 
in the highest respect. 

Even so, a speaker is bound to gulp a few 
times when he gets upon his feet to talk 
about aviation to a group of aviation ex- 
perts. But a politician is never noted for 
his lack of temerity and so I prepare to take 
the plunge. Not earthward, however. We 
are on a higher level tonight. Even as a lay- 
man, I can and will make a brag. In about 
35 years of flying, most of it within Alaska 
and starting in the very early days of avia- 
tion, I have never had a forced landing. And 
I attribute this remarkable record less to my 
own luck than to the splendid skill of the 
Alaska aviators who have manned the Alaska 
skies from then until now. 

Happily, one does not have to be a fiyer 
himself to make reference to Alaska’s air- 
mindedness, air traffic, airports, aircraft and 
aviators, 

Will anyone rise to challenge the state- 
ment that Alaskans are the most airminded 
people in the world? I don't think so—at 
least not successfully. 

Tonight we are dealing almost solely with 
facts, and very little if at all with fiction, 
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You have no choice in the matter. I am 
on my feet in firm, if temporary, control and 
you may escape a barrage of facts only by 
departing the room. First, I hand to you 
one which defies analysis, which is simply 
incredible, which nonetheless has its veracity 
attested to by the Civil Aeronautics Board. 
It is that certified Alaska air carriers last 
year carried 409 passengers per thousand 
population, This was more than 22 times 
the U.S. average of 18 passengers per thous- 
and, Let this be a goal for the 11 non- 
Alaska members of the Association of Local 
Transport Airlines. ~ 

Alaska is the smallest State in population, 
making up only twelve one-hundredeths of 1 
percent of the U.S. total. But in proportion 
to this population, her air commerce traffic 
pattern is fantastic. 

In 1958, Alaska aircraft departures. totaled 
almost 88,000, equal to 2.8 percent of the 
U.S. domestic total—or 23 times what the 
population proportion would lead you to 
expect. The number of passengers boarded 
was about 320,600, equal to seventy-four-one- 
hundredths of 1 percent of the domestic 
total—or six times what you would expect. 
Tons of cargo totaled more than 10,000, equal 
to 2.3 percent of the domestic total—or 19 
times what you would expect. Tons of air- 
mail was the greatest of all: 7,192 tons, equal 
to 4.8 percent of the domestic total—or 40 
times the population proportion. When we 
say “send it airmail,” as so many of our 
firms do on their business letterheads, we 
really mean it. 

Of course there are sound reasons for our 
air-mindedness. We are short of highway 
and railroad mileage. The operation of 
ocean and river vessels is seasonal in many 
areas, while on the other hand our flying 
weather in many regions is best in winter. 
In vast parts of Alaska the local service air- 
line or the bush aircraft is the only practical 
means of transportation. Then, too, our 
people have always been eager to be linked 
as closely as possible with the rest of the 
United States, which helps explain why 
we're the flyingest, -airmailingest people 
anywhere, 

How about airports? The State Division of 
Airports estimates that Alaska has about 600 
landing areas of all categories. Gene Rogu- 
szka, director of aviation, recently sent me 
a very handy Alaska airport directory. It 
lists more than 300 airstrips and seaplane 
landing areas, and provides maps of most of 
them. 

The 1959 National Alrport Plan issued by 
the Federal Aviation Agency includes 270 
Alaska air commerce of them 
intercontinental, 9 continental, 68 trunk, 111 
local, and 78 seaplane facilities. Also in- 
cluded in the plan are 64 general aviation 
airports. 

Aircraft? Alaska's owned total of active 
registered aircraft was 1,179 as of last Jan- 
uary 1. In this measurement we were not, 
as you might expect, close to such sparsely 
settled Western States as New Mexico, Wyo- 
ming, and the like—but rather to more pop- 
ulous States like Oregon and Louisiana. To 
put it another way, Alaska has 1 aircraft 
for every 180 residents, which is unquestion- 
ably the highest ratio in the United States. 

Of these 1,179 aircraft, 56 were, under the 
new FAA classification, listed as scheduled 
and irregular air carriera. However, some 
of our carriers are in the next two cate- 
gories—among the 64 multiengine planes and 
420 postwar 4- and 5-place single engine 
plans listed under general aviation. Finally, 
in the all other category, we have 639 more 
aircraft. 


At the same time, we had 2,877 active 


licensed no longer are on the active list. 
There has been a lot of talk lately about re- 
tiring pilots at the age of 60, or thereabouts. 
This reminds me that I am now engaged 


early-day Alaska aviation. He steadfastly 
refused to go in for such a modern con- 
trivance as a cabin airplane. Forced finally 


cockpit for the flyer way back aft. Bennett 
was not adverse to telling anyone, most par- 
ticularly his passengers, the reason for this. 
He admitted that airplanes fell down once 
in a while out of the sky and hit the hard, 
hard earth and he did not propose to be 
right on top of the engine when and tf this 
occurred. Let the passengers bear the brunt 
of this while he took charge from the rear, 
Bennett said. 

And he had the clearest blue eyes ever 
possessed by man. It was this oldtimer's 
persistent insistence that his eyesight was 
perfect because when flying he took off his 
goggles and stuck his head out of the cock- 
pit. He said the gale into which he then 
faced toned up his optic muscles, and did 
everything except erase original sin. But I 
must guard myself for it is easy to start 
reminiscing about an extraordinary breed 
of men—the early-day Alaska pilots. 

A significant illustration occurred right 
here in Anchorage last week, revealing that 
today’s men of wings are in tune in every 
way with those who started Alaska’s ayla- 
tion. This came about when Don Sheldon 
of Talkeetna was presented with the Special 
Service Award by General Necresop. This is 
the highest award given a civilian by the Air 
Force. 

No doubt you have heard Anchorage re- 
ferred to as the air crossroads of the world. 
Lest you think our chamber of commerce 
friends are overstating their case, let me 
note that in calendar 1958 the FAA towers 
at International Airport, Merrill Field, and 
Lake Hood controlled a total of 406,701 air- 
craft movements. This was only a few thou- 
sand less than at the busiest single airport 
in the Nation—Midway at Chicago. 

Our international airports at Anchorage 
and Fairbanks are in superb locations astride 
the aerial routes from the Eastern United 
States to the Far East, and from the Western 
United States to Europe, over the Pole. I 
think the day is approaching when—if with 
God's help the peace is kept—other Asia air 
centers, in China and the Soviet Union, will 
be reached by flights from Alaska. But even 
if Peiping, Moscow, and Irkutsk do not go up 
on our destination boards, we can neverthe- 
less look ahead to great growth in our inter- 
national traffic. 

While our intercontinental air traffic is 


fields in Alaska. That figure is higher than 
the total of 1 made at the 74 inter- 
mediate fields elsewhere in the United States, 
Air carriers accounted for more than one- 
third of these landings, which testifies to the 
vigor of our local service airlines, : 

These airlines offer plane-window vistas 
of scenery as awe-inspiring as any on the 
face of the globe. They offer, too, unique 
recreational tours—to the Arctic, to the 
Pribilof Islands in the fur seal mating sea- 
son, to Katmai National Monument for un- 
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matched trout fishing, and to the national 
park at America’s highest peak, Mount Mo- 
Kinley. 

Congress and the Federal Government have 
for years recognized the importance of avia- 
tion to Alaska. But our Territorial status 
and our lack of voting representation have 
tended to hold back full development of our 
airports and related facilities. 
` In 1948 Congress authorized Federal con- 
struction and operation of completely new 
international airports at Anchorage and Fair- 
banks. The initial appropriation of $13 mil- 
lion was raised to $17 million 2 years later. 

Anchorage International Airport received 
the lion's share of the money and was some- 
what more adequately planned and built 
than Fairbanks International. Today both 
these airports urgently need runway exten- 
sions to meet the demands of the jet age. 

The coming of statehood altered our air- 
port situation and presented problems to 
which the Alaska delegation in Congress and 
the State government have devoted major 
attention. 

In recommending provisions for the Alaska 
omnibus bill this year, the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration proposed to get Uncle Sam out 
of the international airport business in 
Alaska by giving the Anchorage and Fair- 
banks Airports to the State without charge. 

The omnibus bill—now enacted into law— 
also provided transitional grants of $2814 
million during the 5 fiscal years, 
with the current one. Of these transitional 
grants, it was understood $444 million should 
be applied to capital improvements at the 
international airports. 

However, the extensions at Anchorage and 
Fairbanks were estimated at a cost of some 
$9,800,000. So it became obvious that Alaska 
would have to get more than the flat sum of 
$1,350,000 a year it received in recent years 
under the Federal airports program if the 
improvements were to be made. 

Under the old Airport Act, Alaska was 
of course treated as a territory. It did not 
share funds on the basis of a land area and 
population formula, as the other States did. 
Nor was Alaska eligible to receive any of 
the $15-million-a-year discretionary fund 
which could be allocated by the program ad- 
ministrator to the most important projects, 
wherever they might be. But the territory 
did have one advantage in the old law. It 
Was required to match funds on a 3 Federal 
dollars to 1 territorial dollar basis, instead 
of the split of about 2 Federal dollars to 1 
State dollar for public lands States. 

Early in this session, the Senate passed 
a new airport bill. It would have boosted 
the available funds considerably, but would 
have continued to treat Alaska—and 
Hawaii—on a basis similar to that in the old 
law as far as matching and eligibility were 
concerned, 

The House of Representatives, however, 
took a quite different approach to the air- 
port bill. The House cut back the proposed 
expenditures in relation to the Senate ver- 
sion, but on the other hand it proposed to 
treat Alaska on the same basis as other 
States. 

The House, while it was more modest than 
the Senate, still favored a higher level pro- 
gram than the old one. But the adminis- 
tration wanted to phase out the entire alr- 
port program gradually. So the battle of 
the budget soon was raging around the air- 
port issue, 

Senate and House conferees could not 
agree on either one of the bills passed, nor 
on a compromise somewhere in between. As 
thelr discussions wore on, tempers grew 
more and more brittle. The upshot was 
that, under the pressure of a June 30 dead- 
line, the conferees finally recommended a 
simple 2-year extension of the old #63- 
million-dollar-a-year program, Both Houses 
reluctantly accepted this recommendation. 
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This meant Alaska would get only $1,- 
350,000 and still would be treated as a ter- 
ritory. When this decision was reached in 
conference it was simply impossible there- 
after to make any changes referring to 
Alaska especially, or to make any changes at 
all in any part of the program. 

The inadequate treatment of Alaska was 
so flagrant that the President called for its 
correction when he signed the Airport Act 
extension, 

Next, the Alaska delegation introduced an 
amending bill. It would have boosted our 
State's share of the airport funds by adding 
money to be distributed under the overall 
formula and by making Alaska eligible to 
share on the same basis as other States. 
However, as more pencils were brought into 
use to do the necessary calculations, it be- 
came apparent that around $11 milifon in 
additional funds would have to be author- 
ized by amendatory legislation if Alaska 
were to receive that which it would be en- 
titled to us a State without any of the other 
States suffering cutbacks, which they were 
not at all willing to accept. We were told 
very frankly that an effort to add any such 
sum would, if successful, confront a Presi- 
dential veto, 

Obviously, there was no point then in en- 
gaging in legislative exercises in the Con- 
gress for the fun of it. And, very factually, 
I must add that I think that neither the 
House nor the Senate would have accepted 
& bill adding to the total airport sum by 
about $11 million. When the conferees de- 
cided, and the two Houses accepted the pro- 
posal for a simple extension of the existing 
act there was no Jikellhood that any sub- 
stantial amendment would thereafter be 
accepted. E 

What to do, then? The members of the 
Alaska congressional delegation considered 
this as a proposition of the greatest urgency 
and importance, We held meetings with 
the Deputy Director of the Bureau of the 
Budget and a group of his people. It was 
then that the hopelessness of expecting a 
worthwhile amendment to the Airport Act 
became apparent. If I may give myself a 
measure of credit it was about that time that 
I came to the conclusion that the most we 
could hope for—and the very vital most it 
could turn out to be—would be to amend 
the law so as to permit Alaska to share in 
the discretionary funds allotted to the Ad- 
ministrator of the Federal Aviation Agency. 
Following the meeting with the Bureau of 
the Budget the members of the Alaska con- 
gressional delegation had another meeting 
with Deputy FAA Administrator James T. 
Pyle, and members of his staff. Whether it 
was by coincidence or whether in the cir- 
cumstances it was the only decision that 
could be made, they and I about simultane- 
ously at this meeting put the stamp of en- 
dorsement on a sharing in the discretionary 
fund, 

The Administrator's views were not long 
after communicated to the Senate Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce Committee when Jim 
Pyle said in part: 

“If the amendment which I recommended 
is adopted, Alaska will receive money to meet 
its urgent needs out of the discretionary 
fund. The Administrator will be in a posi- 
tion to Insure that such money is used to 
meet these needs, and he will also require 
that Alaska be treated like other States in 
matching the Federal funds advanced, 
Alaska will also retain the advantage of hav- 
ing its share of project costs financed out of 
the $1,350,000 already authorized remain at 
25 percent.” 

Mr. Pyle's statement about matching any 
discretionary funds granted means Alaska 
must put up 3714 percent to Uncle Sam's 
6744 percent. But on the basio allocation 
Alaska will continue to match one-quarter 
to the Federal Government's three-quarters. 
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The amendment recommended by the FAA 
Was accepted by the Senate committee which 
unanimously reported the bill. The bill 
was then passed by the Senate last week. I 
have talked with Chairman Hares of the 
corresponding House committee and urged 
Prompt action on the bill there. I am hope- 
Tul that it will be granted, and that afirma- 
tive action will be taken. 

Docs this mean that substantial grants will 
bo made from the discretionary fund to 
Alaska in the next 2 years? Not at all. It 
means that Alaska will have a chance, to- 
gether with every other State, to request 
Such funds, But I am confident that the 
high urgency of the need for runway ex- 
tensions here at Anchorage and at Fairbanks, 
Plus other airport needs in Alaska, are recog- 
nized by the FAA and will receive appro- 
Priate consideration from that agency of the 
Federal Government. In this connection, I 
Cannot speak too highly of the splendid 
Cooperation which has and is being given 
to us in the Federal Aviation Agency from 
General Quesada and Jim Pyle on down. 
Uniformly, they have been understanding, 
helpful and possessed of a yigor and will to 
advance the cause of Alaska aviation. 

Taking a look back, you may be interested 
to know that from the 1947 fiscal year 
through fiscal year 1959, $7,284,904 had been 
Made available as Federal allocations to 
Alaska. With this money 38 projects have 
been physically and financially completed, 
12 are physically completed but awaiting 
financial payment from the Federal Gov- 
ernment, 19 are now under construction and 
should be completed before October this 
year and 13 are programed for construction. 

But even if the discretionary fund amend- 
Ment becomes law, we shall be operating 
under a jerry-bullt stopgap arrangement. 
The airport program which was extended to 
Mid-1961 is by no means a wholly ade- 
quate program to meet the Nation's jet age 
needs. It is a program that was veto proofed 
to meet most of the President's objections 
and to assure the country that the airport 
Program would not expire completely. I 
think that you will all recall that the Presi- 
dent vetoed a new airport program in 1958. 

I look forward to passage of a much better 
and more comprehensive program under the 
new administration that will take office in 
1961. One point of that program must be 
treatment of Alaska and Hawail on an equal 
footing with the other 48 States. 

Senator GRUENING, Representative Rivers, 
and I were pleased to have been able to help 
our State government work out arrange- 
Ments for the change of hands of the two 
international airports. This change should 
be completed in the next year. In the mean- 
time, the FAA will operate the airports as 
the agent of the State. 

In addition, the smaller intermediate ait- 
Ports held by the FAA are to be transferred 
to the State gradually. 

When these transitions sre completed, the 
State of Alaska will be operating one of the 
most extensive and busiest airport systems 
in the country. It will still need plenty of 
improvement in the future. We in Con- 
Bress will do our best to see that it is as 
adequately supported by Federal grants as 
any other State's. 

When two-motored alrcraft first came into 
use in Alaska, Alaska pilots first went into 
uniform. I can remember ever so vividly 
those great big, marvelous Lockheed Electras, 
Which must have carried 12 or 14 passengers 
and which opened up an entirely new era in 
Alaska aviation. The pilots denounced the 
uniforms they were required to wear with an 
Understanding and ability to use the lan- 
Suage comparable to that of a cowpuncher 
trying to lasso a balky steer. But I always 
thought that secretly they were proud and 
Pleated as could be,. Those were the days 
When on landing the passengers were told 
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to remain in their seats until the pilot and 
co-pilot bad made leisurely and grand exit 
from the plane. 

Today it is otherwise. But the aura of 
romance, of accomplishment, of derring-do, 
of pioneering, of adventuring in the far 
places, still surrounds the Alaska aviator. 
They are successors to those elder giants of 
the Yukon of the gold stampede days. 
Romance. Mystery. Physical daring and 
hardihood, Ali of these are elements that go 
into the makeup of the true ploneer, 
wherever he is found at whatever time in 
history. For example, I cannot think of 
Ray Peterson as the president of a successful 
airline which is a constituent member of the 
Association of Local Transport Airlines, so 
much as a helmet and goggle flyer in the 
perfect days of long ago. 

So I would conclude here by saluting a 
brave race of men who have carved their 
Place in Alaska history and whose exploits 
and viston have opened up for us—for all 
Americans—the vastness of the Alaska skies 
and the treasures of land and ocean that lie 
beneath. 


Presidential Veto of the Public Works 
Appropriation Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN A. BLATNIK 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 2, 1959 


Mr. BLATNIK. Mr. Speaker, on Au- 
gust 26, 1959, the President vetoed the 
public works appropriation bill for the 
fiscal year 1960 which contained funds 
to carry on the civil functions adminis- 
tered by the Department of the Army, 
certain agencies of the Department of 
the Interior, and the Tennessee Valley 
Authority. As chairman of the Subcom- 
mittee on Rivers and Harbors of the 
Committee on Public Works, I, of course, 
am vitally interested in the flood con- 
trol, navigation, and beach erosion proj- 
ects, funds for which are in the appro- 
priation bill because of the fact that 
these projects were originally authorized 
by the Committee on Public Works. 

I believe that the veto of the entire 
Program is a grave error on the part 
of the President and is a shining example 
of his indifference to water resource 
development. 

It will be recalled that in 1956 and 
again in 1958 he vetoed the omnibus 
river and harbor and flood control bill, 
title I of which was the work of the 
subcommittee of which I am chairman, 
and title IT of which is the work of the 
Subcommittee on Flood Control of which 
the distinguished gentleman from Ten- 
nessee, the Honorable CLIFFORD Davis, 
is chairman. I have had long and sad 
experience therefore with the President's 
attitude toward water resource develop- 
ment, This attitude even extends to 
problems of water pollution, and on this 
subject the President, in his budget mes- 
Sage, reduced the amount contemplated 
by Congress for appropriation and ex- 
pressed his desire to eliminate the Fed- 
eral grant system entirely at a future 
date. 
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Returning to the most recent veto, I 
would lixe to invite attention to the 


fact that the total appropriation of $1,205 


million is only $50 million in excess of 
the President’s budget. This addition 
is the amount agreed to in conference 
after the other body had added a total 
of approximately $80 million. Ifeel that 
the House is to be commended for hay- 
ing reached a compromise which is only 
4 percent in excess of the budgeted fig- 
ure. This is an amount which is well 
within the margin of error in the cost 
estimates themselves. 

The President gives as his principal 
reason for the veto the fact that the 
ultimate cost of these projects will be 
more than $800 million. He fails to 
point out, however, that by the time 
these unbudgeted projects reach their 
peak of construction, many of those 
now underway will be completed. The 
impression is left that some future 
budget will be increased by $800 million 
which is, of course, ridiculous since this 
amount would be spread over many 
years. 

I would also like to point out that 
the President does not criticize the 
merits of the 67 projects. In fact he 
states that the unbudgeted projects in 
the bill will, at the proper time, make 
an important contribution to the eco- 
nomic development of the areas in 
which they are to be built and to the 
Nation as a whole. The Appropriations 
Committees gave long and careful con- 
sideration to the testimony presented 
and selected only those economically 
justified, worthwhile projects which, in 
its opinion, should go ahead at this 
time. These projects are only a small 
fraction of the backlog of projects in the 
field of flood control, navigation, and 
reclamation. 

I urge every Member of this body, 
whether he has a project in the bill or 
not, to vote to override the veto for the 
good of the country as a whole. 


Journey for Peace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, September 2, 1959 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, the heart- 
warming way im which President Eisen- 
hower is being greeted abroad, I believe, 
is something in which we can take great 
pride as a nation. 

In addition, it bodes well for further 
strengthening and cementing good rela- 
tions with the Federal Republic of Ger- 
many, Great Britain, and, I am con- 
fident, with France. 

Engaging in one of the great experi- 
ments of history—that is, a willingness 
to meet with Khrushchev, the No. 1 
leader of the opposing camp in the 
world—President Eisenhower is laying 
solid groundwork upon which to carry on 
his discussion with the Soviet Premier. 
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At home, there are, of course, still dif- 
fering viewpoints on the exchange of 
visits idea. Naturally, we must—and 
shall—continue to respect all opinions, 

In Wisconsin, and across the country, 
our newspapers are showing a commend- 
able responsible attitude in evaluating 
for their readers the significance of the 
visit—attempting to create the kind of 
climate in which best results may be 
obtained from the meetings. 

Now, I ask unanimous consent to have 
two editorials, first, “Journey for Peace,” 
from the Janesville Daily Gazette; and 
second, Chinks in the Armor,” from the 
Superior Evening Telegram, of Superior, 
Wis.—reflecting this responsible atti- 
tude—printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. $ 

There being no objection, the editorials 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Janesville (Wis.) Daily Gazette, 
Aug. 28, 1959 
JOURNEY FOR PEACE 

President Eisenhower believes deeply and 
fervently that the cause of peace can best 
be promoted through personal diplomacy. 
He has the confidence of most Americans, 


who pray that his current visit to West 


Germany, Britain, and France will pave the 
way toward Western unity in the forthcom- 
ing Elsenhower-Khrushchey talks. 

By the usual signs of character and spirit, 
the President reveals a new strength and 
sureness and health that breathes hope. 
There is no cocksureness, but rather firm 
determination and assurance that our cause 
is right. 

Bonn’s lusty welcome was quite balanced 
by Chancellor Adenauer’s sober realism and 
recognition of the critical Berlin issue raised 
by the Kremlin. After agreeing to respect 
West Berlin's freedom, at the end of World 
War II, the Reds have fomented the issue 
out of thin air. But the firm refusal of 
the West to capitulate has at least brought 
the Reds to extend their deadline. 

Mr. Eisenhower has a unique talent for 
ercating confidence in negotiations by his 
show of sincerity and firmness and honesty. 
He, of course, fully recognizes the problem 
left by the failure of the foreign ministers’ 
conference to agree on anything regarding 
West Berlin. 

Perhaps he can achieve, first, more unity 
of purpose and action among our closest 
allies, Britain and France, before he talks 
to Khrushchev. Certainly, the three must 
approach agreement on aim. Prime Min- 
ister MacMillan wants a softer approach to 
Moscow. But he is surely more susceptible 
to a unified front than Premier de Gaulle, 
who is always difficult. 

The President is assured of an almost ex- 
Plosive welcome from the people in each 
country, for this is something of a trium- 
phant return—his prestige is at its peak. 
That welcome should tend to strengthen his 
hand, but he faces a most difficult and vital 
task in working with Macmillan and De 
Gaulle toward an agreed approach to the 
Soviet Premier, 

There will be no departure from West- 
ern ideals and principles in the coming ex- 
change of visits with Khrushchey and no 
abandonment of the captive nations, he has 
declared. 

In every speech he has stated clearly and 
sincerely that the United States will work 
toward peace, individual freedom, and hu- 
man dignity, and that it is ready, if neces- 
sary, to fight to prevent aggression, and he 
included assurance to West Germany of U.S, 
protection in the Berlin crisis, 
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There are many who are skeptical that 
any possible achievement or agreement can 
come out of talks between the American and 
Soviet chiefs, but as Vice President Nixon 
points out, there is no alternative to talk 
or fight. 

This newspaper is inclined to be skeptical, 
also, but the alternative to talk is so com- 
pelling that the anticipated risk seems hard- 
ly a choice, 

What concerns us is that Khrushchey has 
achieved this exchange by blackmail, that 
he raised the Berlin crisis by threat of war 
after the Soviets signed the Berlin truce 
agreement. 

One can only pray that President Eisen- 
hower is at the peak of his abilities as a 
negotiator, peacemaker, and statesman, and 
that his firmness of purpose shall persuade 
the British and French, first, and shall con- 
vince Khrushchev, secondly, that there are 
grounds for melting the cold war. 


From the Superior (Wis.) Evening Telegram, 
Aug. 22, 1959] 
CHINKS IN THE ARMOR 


Calm voices in America have been saying 
for years that, in the marketplace of ideas, 
this country's free system has nothing to 
fear from the competition of communism. 

Despite these thoughtful assurances, many 
men have been troubled by the competitive 
menace. .And some have felt that the way 
to meet it was to freeze out all mention of 
communism, and to bar the study of it in 
our schools. 

The calm ones have argued against this 
course, saying for one thing that the fun- 
damental necessity to “know your enemy” 
compels us to have the fullest understanding 
of what communism is and how it works. 

Beyond that they have, as noted, contended 
that the totalitarian concepts of communism 
could not possibly stand the gaff when set 
beside our ideals of freedom and democ- 
racy. 

The highly agitated performance of the 
Russians in recent days lends strong sup- 
port to this view. 

The visit of Vice President Nrxon to the 
Soviet Union, and the daily showing of Amer- 
ican life at the U.S. exhibition in Moscow, 
seem to have driven the Reds nearly frantic. 

They began to attack basic features of the 
U.S. fair even before it opened. They have 
taken particular alarm at the showing of a 
typical American home, and have tried hard 
to argue that it is untypical. Again and 
again they have sought to depreciate the 
things we show, and to insist that they don’t 
prove anything. 

By the same token, they have shown fear 
that Nixon would be judged too favorably by 
ordinary Russians. The Kremlin complained 
that translation problems put Khrushchev 
at a comparative disadvantage in their now 
famed TV debate.“ Soviet leaders have felt 
it necessary to have him heckled. 

If communism is so strong a force, what 
are they 50 worried about? 

The truth, naturally, is that in their hearts 
the Russians know communism isn’t a worthy 
competitor of freedom. They're far more 
afraid of our ideas than we need be of theirs, 

For a long time they’ve jammed our prop- 
aganda broadcasts for that very reason. But 
they obviously can't jam Nixon, and they 
can't jam our exhibition in Moscow. That's 
what has them so pitifully upset. 

Communism is the weak one in this com- 
petition, and Soviet behavior this summer is 
striking proof of it, 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, in rela- 
tion to this matter, it was my privilege 
last night, as I know it was the privi- 
lege of millions of Americans, to see the 
exchange of ideas between Mr, Macmil- 
lan and our President. It brought tears 
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to my eyes. These are two great men 
and humble men—I call them great 
statesmen—who are seeking to find an- 
swers to the troubles of this troubled 
world. They were giving to the peoples 
of the world their ideas in relation to the 
panacea. It was indeed a heart-warm- 
ing experience, at least for me. 


Chemical Warfare 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BYRON L. JOHNSON 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 2, 1959 


Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr, 
Speaker, the use of gas and germ weap- 
ons has received the attention of only a 
handful of the American people. A ma- 
jor Chemical Corps installation which 
stores nerve gas lies in my district. I 
believe the Members and the public will 
be interested in the report on gas and 
germ weapons which appeared in the 
Denver Post editorial section on August 
30. I welcome public attention to the 
issue: 

Gas-Germ Weapons Pose U.S. Issue 
(By Robert M. Byers) 

At Pugwash, Nova Scotia, last week, 25 
scientists from the United States, the United 
Kingdom, and the U.S.S.R. discussed the 
horrible consequences of gas and germ 
warfare. 

The occasion was the Pugwash Conference 
of International Scientists on Biological and 
Chemical Warfare, sponsored by Cyrus Eaton, 
Cleveland industrialist, and held at Eaton's 
Pugwash estate, Thinkers’ Lodge. 

Attitudes expressed by the scientists at 
this latest conference reflect how most 
Americans view gas and germ weapons. 
They are too horrible to contemplate, Only 
a beast would use them. 

It is this attitude, however, which has 
some of our top military leaders worried. 

We seem to have a national reluctance 
even to discuss or inform ourselves about 
chemical warfare (CW) and biological war- 
fare (BW). 

Some military leaders fear that because of 
this national blindspot this country is a 
prime target for an aggressor using gas and 
germs. 

Our present national policy—and there is 
no indication it will be changed—was set 
by President Roosevelt in 1943 when he 
announced to the world we will never use 
gas or germ warfare unless it is first used 
against us. That seemed to put CW and 
BW into a closet, to be opened only in the 
event of an emergency. 

But in the years since 1943, CW and BW 
research and development has been going 
on behind a vell of secrecy, not only in this 
country, but.also in Russia. 

It was a Russian scientist at the Pugwash 
meeting who said CW and BW agents could 
be as devastating as nuclear weapons. 

Several key military leaders want to see 
the American public better informed about 
BW and CW warfare. 

They believe support for continued re- 
search and development of these weapons tO 
keep us abreast of the Russians, and more 
importantly support for research and devel- 
opment of defense against these weapons 
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Can come only from an alert and informed 
Public, 

Recent hearings before the House Com- 
Mittee on Space and Astronautics brought 
Out the far-reaching potentialities of BW- 

warfare. The committee has recom- 
Mended that this country step up research 
and development in this area from $40 mil- 
lion a year to $125 million a year. 

Actually, not all BW and CW agents are 
as lethal and devastating as is generally 
believed. 

Statistics, published first in 1939, showed 
that from the standpoint of killing and 

g. gas as it was used in World War I 
Was less devastating than conventional high 
explosive weapons. 

There were 272,000 casualities among 

can forces in World War I. About a 
Quarter of them were gas casualties. Two 
Percent of the gas casualties died. Twenty- 
five percent of the mongas casualties died. 

Seven percent of the gas casualties were 
Permanently disabled. Conventional high 
explosives, however, permanently disabled 
25 percent of those wounded by them. 

America was the only participant in 
World War I not to use gas. 

War gases come in as many different va- 
Tleties as high explosive shells and each has 
& specific tactical and strategic purpose. 

There aré blister gases (mustard) which 
destroy internal and external tissues and 
against which personnel must wear special 
Clothing as well as gas masks for protection. 

There are choking gases (chlorine) which 
irritate and inflame the lungs, but against 
Which gas masks are effective. 

There are gases which when breathed in 
find their way via the lungs into the blood 
and poison it. 

There are tear gases and vomiting gases 
which make it impossible for victims to per- 
form their duties properly. 

Blister, choking, and blood gases are con- 
Sidered casualty producing agents. 

Gases were not used in World War II. But 
the Germans carried out research on new 
agents and before the war was over their 
Scientists had come up with a new kind of 
agent—the nerve gases. 

Nerve gases are deadly. There's no other 
Way of looking at it. 

They are based on a chemical modification 
Of the phosphoric acid molecule and are 
called organo-phosphorus agents. This is 
the same chemical principle underlying mod- 
ern insecticides. 

Insecticide poisoning works the same way 
in the body as nerve gas poisoning. Nerve 
Bases, of course, are more potent. d 

The modified phosphoric acid molecules, 
When introduced to the body through the 
lungs or through the pores of the skin, com- 
bine with and inactivate a body enzyme 
Called cholinesterase. 

This enzyme plays an important role in 
transmission of nerve impulses to muscles 
and when cholinesterase is interfered with 
nerve impulses cannot be transmitted into 
Muscle action. Paralysis results. 

A particularly sensitive nerve-muscle sys- 
tem is the one which controls breathing. 
Nerve gas victims die of suffocation. Their 
breathing mechanism ts interrupted. 

A major producer of this country’s nerve 
Gases has been the Rocky Mountain Arsenal 
Northeast of Denver. Production there was 
terminated several years ago when it was 
feit sumceient supplies had been accumulated. 

But nerve gas is not the last word. The 
Newest series of war gasea are not deadly. 
These are the “psycho gases,” some of which 
Can destroy the will to fight and others 
Which induce bizarre behavior bordering on 

ty. Both effects are temporary. 

Maj. Gen. William M. Creasy, former chief 
Army chemical officer, toid a House commit- 
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tee hearing recently there are psycho gases 
which could be sprayed by a hand aerosol 
bomb in the Capitol Building and cause half 
the Members of Congress to start dancing on 
the tops of their desks while the other half 
applauded. 

These, then, are the potentialities we face 
in gas warfare. What about germs? 

Using bacterial agents in war is consider- 
ably more difficult. Our development here is 
not as far advanced as it is with gas. But 
we know it is feasible to seed large areas 
with, say, anthrax germs causing widespread 
pulmonary disease. 

Those not stricken would be needed to 
care for those who were. The Nation would 
be paralyzed. An enemy could take over 
without blowing up a single building, his 
own troops protected by immunization. 

Germs need not kill. But by the time the 
attacked nation recovers, it would be too 
late. 

Beyond germs that attack humans, there 
are other organisms which can destroy crops 
and animals and leave a nation without 
food. 

What about defense? Most military lead- 
ers believe an effective defense for the gen- 
eral population against both BW and CW 
will come only when the public understands 


these agents and willingly undertakes to 


meet them. 

The Army Chemical Corps has developed 
an efficient protective mask good against 
gases and germs and simple enough to be 
made and sold to the public for $2.50 or $3. 

The mask has been turned over to the 
Office of Civil Defense Mobilization for pos- 
sible manufacture and marketing. If large 
numbers of these masks were in the hands 
of the public, they would lessen the value an 
enemy might hope to obtain from a BW or 
CW attack. 

Also, the Army has developed filters which 
detect CW agents in the air and set off a 
warning alarm. ~ 

BW detection filters are more crude. They 


only indicate the presence of unusual par- 


ticles in the sir without identifying them. 
This must be done by standard culturing 
techniques which take precious time. An 
effective method of detecting a biological 
attack quickly and accurately has a high 
development priority. 

But do we really need BW and CW de- 
fensive and offensive capabilities? Would not 
an arsenal full of the latest and best nuclear 
Weapons deter any would-be aggressor from 
attacking us? 

General Trudeau, Army R. & D. chief, an- 
swers this way: 

“We cannot ignore the tremenddus poten- 
tial of chemical and biological defense. Any 
weakness here is an invitation to an enemy 
to use these weapons, and against an un- 
prepared nation they could be decisive.” 


It is my own observation, however, 
that America should be even more con- 
cerned with the development and opera- 
tion of a foreign policy that will help 
assure that we will never be called upon 
to use the weapons which we have 
created. Surely the same human mind 
which has the genius to develop these 
deadly weapons can also come to under- 
stand that the best way to destroy an 
enemy is to make him your friend. 

Because this has frequently been 
stated best by religious leaders we tend 
somehow to want to keep it out of pol- 
ities. But truth is indivisible, and we 
must learn to apply the highest and best 
truth that we know to our political de- 
cisions, even as we would apply them to 
our personal and business decisions. 
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Progressive Enid, Okla. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 
HON. A. S. MIKE MONRONEY 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, September 2, 1959 


Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, a 
magazine called Lykes Fleet Flashes, 
published in New Orleans, La., has paid 
tribute to Oklahoma in its August issue. 

In its continuing series on the cities 
of the United States, the magazine fea- 
tures Enid, Okla., one of our fast growing 
cities. The article gives a lively account 
of Enid's progress and its economy, with 
accent on its grain storage facilities, its 
oil refining industry, its business gener- 
ally, and the wide variety of agriculture 
in its immediate area and I ask unani- 
mous consent to have it printed in the 
Appendix of the Rrecorp. I retain, how- 
ever, the editorial privilege of failure to 
endorse every line. As as representative 
of the entire State, I must state that the 
view of the writer that the old Cherokee 
Strip is Oklahoma’s most progressive 
section is not necessarily the view of this 
Senator, but I assure the Senate that it 
is one of the most. I am proud of the 
development of our northern strip, but I 
also can speak with enthusiasm for many 
parts of my great State, as the Senate 
well knows, 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


ENID, OKLA, 

Sixty years ago, a spot on the prairie— 
today, an ideal family city in the heart of 
a land that offers agriculture, industry, and 
oll—that'’s Enid, Okla. Since Oklahoma's 
statehood, Enid has enjoyed steady growth 
and development primarily due to these three 
factors. A young city with an eye on the 
future, an aggressive city reaching to gain 
more industries for the betterment of her 
people, and to develop the potentialities at 
her grasp. 

Here in the center of the State's most pro- 
lific wheat farms, excellent storage facilities, 
operated by six different firms are available. 
In regard to national storage facilities, the 
city stands fourth with a total wheat storage 
capacity of 64,431,500 bushels. The Conti- 
nental Grain Co. exports 40 percent of all 
grain; exportation made easy because of the 
intricate and elaborate railway system to 
U.S. gulf coast ports. 

The strategic location of Enid and the fine 
railway system make the importation of 
grain from Nebraska and Colorado for storage 
purposes convenient. 

Enid’s largest industry is oil refining. Oil 
has been a great factor in the growth and 
development of Enid with major ollfields 
located on all four sides of the city, Other 
sizable payrolls are provided by the milling, 
steel, and butter, and drilling rig manu- 
facturing industries. 

Of the two manufacturers of the portable 
drilling rigs, the George E. Falling Co., of 
Enid, has been exporting materials since 1934. 
At the present time, 38 percent of these are 

to worldwide areas such as the 
Middle East, the Far East, the Philippine 
Islands, South America, and Europe. 

The principal crop raised by farmers in the 
Enid ares is wheat. Close behind is alfalfa, 
vetch, and other feed crops. Livestock rais- 
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ing also is important in the area with em- 
phasis on beef cattle. However, many farm- 
ers raise dairy cattle, swine, sheep, and 
poultry. The turkey industry provides im- 
portant Income to many farmers. Addi- 
tional farm income is provided by market- 
ing whole milk, cream, and eggs. 

Consistently, year after year, the city of 
Enid ranks third in retail sales in the State, 

being exceeded only by Tulsa and Oklahoma 
City, both of which have much greater pop- 
ulation. The population of Enid increased 
to an estimated 44,809 in 1958. There are 
in Enid 475 retail establishments doing an 
annual business of over $52 million with an 
annual payroll of 65 ½ million. 

The area served primarily by retall outlets 
and service industries in Enid covers more 
than 2,500 square miles and extends in a 
circle of approximately 75 miles in dilam- 
eter from the center of the city. Enid's pri- 
mary trade area covers all of Garfield County 
and most parts of Blaine, Logan, Kingfisher, 
Major, Alfalfa, Woods, and Grant Counties. 

Enid has 100 wholesale establishments and 
59 manufacturing firms with a combined an- 
nual business in excess of $108 million. The 
annual payroll for these wholesale establish- 
ments is more than $11 million. 

The city owns and operates a fine, modern 
airport. Air taxi service, rental planes, and 
pilot instructions are available. Operating 
from the municipal airport is Central Air- 
lines with six scheduled flights daily, pro- 
viding passenger, airmail, airfreight, air 
express, and air parcel post, and connecting 
with most all other scheduled carriers. 

Vance Air Force Base, located 3 miles south 
of Enid, is one of the vital installations of 
the Air Training Command. Present train- 
ing is being given in T-33 jet engine planes. 
The base was Opened originally in 1941, It 
was closed after World War II but was reacti- 
vated in 1948. Vanoe Air Force Base occu- 
pies an area 1 mile wide by one-half mile 
long. The military and civilian payrolls at 
the base put about $10 million annually into 
Enid trade channels. Local purchases by 
the base add another $800,000 to yearly trade 
in the city? 

There is close coordination between the 
officers and men at the base and the Enid 
Chamber of Commerce and other civic 
groups. Men from the base participate in 
many downtown events during each year. 

The city of Enid has one of the finest 
school systems in the Southwest. Educa- 
tional facilities consist of 15 public ele- 
mentary schools, 4 junior high schools, 2 
public senior high schools, 2 parochial 
schools, 1 parochial high school, 1 school of 
nursing, a business college, and Phillips Uni- 
versity. The pupil-teacher ratio in the city 
is 22 pupils to each teacher, 

Phillips University, with a student body of 
over 1,000 is a fully accredited university, 
offering bachelor’s and master's degrees in 
several liberal arts and professional fields, 
In adidtion to the normal educational sery- 
ices offered by Phillips University, it also 
contributes to the cultural facilities of Enid 
through its national famous fine arts and 
bible colleges. 

Located in the city of Enid are 60 churches, 
representing 17 different denominations. A 
recent survey disclosed that 3 of every 
4 families in Enid maintain church mem- 
bership and 7 of every 10 residents of the city 
attend church regularly. -Ministers of the 
city cooperate among themselves through 
an active ministerial alliance and many of 
the city's ministers Jako part in civic ac- 
tivities. 

Enid and immediats area offers much in 
the way of recreations and outdoor sports, 
In the city there are three golf courses, a fine 
country club, 11 parks, 3 municipal tennis 
courts, 4 swimming pools, 7 softball dia- 
monds, a skating rink, 2 bowling alleys, and 
7 motion picture theaters. Enid is located 
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in one of the major hunting areas of the 
Great Salt Plains. Lake Canton, Lake 
Carl Blackwell, and Roman Nose Park are 
within a short drive. 

Enid, the county seat of Garfield County, 
lies in an area which was originally called 
the Cherokee Strip in the Indian Territory 
days. The famous Chisholm Trail, which 
served as a route for the driving of cattle 
from Texas to the railroad at Abilene, Kans., 
passed through this area. And from that 
opening has grown the finest section of the 
State—the old Cherokee Strip has become 
Oklahoma's most progressive section, abound- 
ing in agriculture and industry. 


Tough Workout for Tall IQ’s 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DAVID M. HALL 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 2, 1959 


Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, there ap- 
pears in the August 31, 1959, edition of 
Life magazine a very interesting article 
on a special program administered by 
Western Carolina College at Cullowhee, 
N. C., in my congressional district. 
Western Carolina College is one of the 
first colleges in the country to conduct a 
program for children with unusually high 
IQ's, and this article explains the bene- 
fits derived by both children and teach- 
ers from this program, This college is 
nestled in the mountains of western 
North Carolina within approximately 4 
miles of my home, and I have watched 
it grow from a 2-year college for the 
training of teachers to a 4-year college 
of the arts. Western Carolina College 
is demonstrating that it is a progressive 
institution of higher learning with 
imagination, the desire to develop the 
utmost of intellect potential, and the de- 
termination to experiment and expand 
the educational processes. Under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include this article, “Tough Workout for 
Tall IQ's,” in its entirety: 

Touca WORKOUT FOR TALL IQ's—GIFTED 
GRADERS Do HIGH SCHOOL WORK IN EXPERI- 
MENTAL SCHOOL 
Secure from the distraction of carefree 

but less bright contemporaries, a group of 

small geniuses at tiny Western Carolina Col- 
lege in Cullowhee, N.C., have been enjoying 
the toughest intellectual workout of their 
lives. Fifty-nine fifth- and sixth ers, 
hand picked for the 6-week stint from 
schools all over the State, are up to their 

IQ's (average: 166, well over the genius 

level) in advanced English, math, and 

acience taught at senior high school level. 

An additional 21 fourth-graders, who are 

merely brilliant, commute dally from sur- 

rounding communities to study French. 

The experimental summer school, now in 
its second year, was devised by the college 
and Douglas Carter, head of the Winston- 
Salem School District's gifted child program, 
one of the finest in the country. It started 
when a foundation gave the college $10,000 
for 20 schoolteachers to study gifted chil- 
dren in action. As things have turned out, 
the children are profiting at least as much 
from the study as the watching teachers. 

At their regular schools, the bright chil- 
dren complained, they had to listen im- 
patiently to the teacher explaining the same 
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thing four or five times to those of lesser 
intellectual attainment. At Cullowhee 
learning is pitched at them as fast as they 
can handle it. Up at 7, the pupils clean 
their own rooms and spend three strenu- 
ous morning hours in class. Afternoons 
they engage in research in the Hbrary, or in 
sports, which they pursue as flercely as their 
studies. Each evening they have more than 
a solid hour’s study, without talking or 
leaving thelr rooms. 

The class program is tight and disciplined, 
but in their library hours the youngsters 
can strike out on their own. One pupil 
studied Greek tragedy, another—fittingly 
enough—the influence of environment and 
heredity on IQ. Each child, to give focus 
to his reading, must deliver a lecture in his 
chosen field, ruthlessly graded by his class- 
mates, The novelty of intellectual compe- 
tition has delighted them. “These kids 
really stimulate one another,” says Douglas 
Carter. “The vocabulary flows, the eyes 
sparkle.” Last month, as the summer school 
ended, the youngsters took their newly 
acquired knowledge and enthusiasm home 
with them and unanimously petitioned 
their teachers for another session next year. 


Golden Dollars—Poets and Poetry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. E. L. BARTLETT 


OF ALASKA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, September 2, 1959 


Mr.BARTLETT. Mr. President, proof 
is readily available, and I shall supply it 
here, that Capitol Hill is inhabited not 
only by statesmen but also by poets, or, 
at least, versifiers. 

Only recently the Members of the 
Alaska delegation in Congress, Repre- 
sentative RatpH J. Rivers, Senator 
ERNEST GRUENING, and I sent to each 
Member of Congress “a golden dollar” 
supplied by the Fairbanks, Alaska, 
Chamber of Commerce and good for 
$1 in trade—in Fairbanks, These were 
“minted,” or so our covering letter 
stated, in commemoration of Alaska’s 
admission to the Union. Accompanying 
the letter sent to each Member of Con- 
gress was a rhymed presentation, a won- 
derful work of art, no less, from the 
mind and pen of Charlie Hughes, admin- 
istrative assistant to Representative 
Rivers. So that the whole wide world, 
or, at least, that part of it which turns 
to the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD for educa- 
tion and enjoyment, may have the 
benefit of reading Charlie Hughes’ verses, 
I present them now: 


Today we all holler for a good sound dollar, 

A low-priced car and a no-wilt collar; 

But, despite the advance of this thing auto- 
mation,” 

We can’t even return nickel beers to the 
Nation. 


But up in the city of Fairbanks, Alaska 

(A wonderful place, if people should ask ya). 

The chamber of commerce has done some- 
about 

A fair return for what you put out. 


In honor of Alaska’s becoming a State, 

And joining you all in the “south 43,” 

They’ye minted a dollar that's worth a whole 
buck 

sorts of merchandise, including 

“muktuk.” 
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They've sent us a “golden dollar“ for you, 
In honor of statehood—a dream come true; 
It comes to you with the chamber’s good 


cheer; 
But spend it in Fairbanks—it’s no good here. 


Mr. President, another “CHARLIE” has 
retaliated in rhyme. He is none other 
than my friend CHARLIE BOYLE, that is to 
Say the Honorable CHARLES A. BOYLE, 
Member of the House of Representatives 
for the 12th District of Ilinois: CHARLIE 
Boyte responded to the gift of the 
“golden dollar” in these words: 

Your “golden dollar” has been received 

What will be done with it can't be perceived 

Spending in Fairbanks will have to wait 

For 5 looks like we're stuck in the “south 
48." 


With adjournment appearing not coming 
forth 
We won't get a chance to journey north 
But thanks anyway for your little token 
haps we can use it for the highway 
program. 


Mr. President, the situation is getting 
Out of hand. Poetry begets poetry. Be- 
fore we are done with this we shall 
doubtless have a sufficient supply of the 
Muse on hand for the publication of a 
book, or books. Even as I set about to 
leave my office to go to the floor to make 
Sure that these enduring words were pre- 
Served in print for posterity, another 
Stanza reached me, responsive to the 
‘golden dollar” theme. This is from 
Congressman Howarp W. ROBINSON of 
the 37th District of New York: 

Thanks for the dollar—it's welcome you bet; 

But my only problem is how to get, 

Prom here to Alaska—so please send the 
fare, 

And T'I} spring for the beers, when I get 
there! 


Our Tribute to Walter Lee 


SPEECH 
or 


HON. JAMES C. AUCHINCLOSS 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 1, 1959 


Mr. AUCHINCLOSS. Mr. Speaker, 

under permission granted to Members to. 
extend their remarks about Walter Lee, 
Iam most pleased to have this opportu- 
nity to record my appreciation of his 
Services during the 21 years that he oc- 
Cupied the responsible position of execu- 
tive secretary of the Committee on the 
Judiciary. Mr. Lee became associated 
With the Congress only a few years be- 
fore I was elected but immediately it 
Was evident by his interest in the prob- 
lems of my office that he was dedicated 
to his job. He fulfilled his responsibili- 
ties to the very highest degree and it is 
No wonder that he made so many friends 
among the Members of Congress. Al- 
Ways courteous, always efficient, and al- 
Ways available to discuss any problem 
hat came within his jurisdiction with 
any Member of the House, I join my 
pmice staff in expressing our apprecia- 
ion and thanks to him for his never- 
Ending courtesy. 
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It must be a great satisfaction to him 
at this time of his retirement from pub- 
lic office to leave knowing that he has 
done his job well and has merited the 
praise and thanks of the Members of the 
House. I hope that the days to come 
may be filled with many rich blessings 
and I know that he will look back with 
contentment and satisfaction over the 
years which he spent in the service of his 
Government. 


Asserting U.S. Claims in Antarctica: 
Resolution of District of Columbia So- 
ciety of Sons of American Revolution 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, September 2, 1959 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, the 
growing interest in Antarctica—particu- 
larly as a result of the fine work carried 
on during the International Geophysical 
Year—has again emphasized the need to 
assure that the U.S. interests are pro- 
tected. 

As we know, the continent itself is yet, 
to a large degree, unexplored, and, in 
fact, is now the target for a wide variety 
of explorative efforts by many countries.” 

As a matter of fact, Iam delighted that 
the University of Wisconsin, one of the 
finest educational institutions in the 
country, is sharing substantially in the 
overall U.S. program to learn more of the 
“great white continent.” 

In these days—during which scientific 
and technological efforts are unveiling 
new mysteries of the workings of na- 
ture—the scientific work being carried on 
in Antarctica becomes increasingly sig- 
nificant. With the advent of satellites 
designed for a variety of purposes, stra- 
tegic contact points at the bottom of the 
world, too, become increasingly impor- 
tant; not only in terms of scientific ad- 
vancement, but also for purposes of de- 
fense. 

Consequently, I have stressed again and 
again the need for clarifying the U.S. 
policy for Antarctica, as well as construc- 
tive efforts to assure that our interests 
in this South Pole region are protected. 

Recently I was pleased to receive from 
Mr. Jesse Byron Manbeck, president of 
the District of Columbia Society of the 
Sons of the American Revolution, a reso- 
lution adopted by that organization of 
descendants of American patriots. The 
resolution emphasizes the need for assur- 
ing the protection of US. rights in 
Antarctica. 

I ask unanimous consent to have the 
text of the resolution printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Whereas the National Society of the Sons 


‘of the American Revolution has on several 


previous occasions urged the Government of 
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the United States of America to assert 
claims to the lands discovered and explored 
by U.S. citizens and by official U.S, Govern- 
ment expeditions in the antarctic; and 

Whereas the U.S. Government has to date 
made no official claims; and 

Whereas the President of the United 
States under date of May 3, 1958, proposed 
to 12 nations that had taken part in col- 
lection of scientific data in the International 
Geophysical Year that for the sake of har- 
mony and peaceful continuance of such 
scientific work in the antarctic a treaty be 
concluded among these nations to the ef- 
fect that, among other things during the 
treaty no new claims to territory in the 
antarctic be made; that the status quo be 
maintained in Antarctica; and that this 
treaty be signed by all 12 nations and de- 
Posited in the United Nations: 

Now, therefore, we the District of Colum- 
bia Society of the Sons of the American 
Revolution, do urge the Congress of the 
United States of America and the Depart- 
ment of State to study thoroughly the ef- 
Tects of the proposals in this proposed treaty 
to see if they do not deter future explora- 
tions by U.S. citizens and official U.S, Gov- 
ernment expeditions in the antarctic since 
they bar any new claims being made; and 
that the Congress and the Department of 
State study most carefully the proposal 
which in effect will place political matters 
in Antarctica under the United Nations, as 
this disposition of our rights in Antarctica 
may lead to the loss of rights since we have 
as yet made no claims to territory there. 

We call to the attention of the Congress 
of the United States the resolutions of Hon. 
THOR C. ToLtterson, Representative to Con- 
gress from the State of Washington, calling 
for the assertion of our claims in Antarctica, 
and particularly we call attention to the 
proposed treaty of May 3, 1958, which pro- 
hibits assertions of claims while the treaty 
is in effect. 


Dr, William M. Coppridge 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. CARL T. DURHAM 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 2,1959 


Mr. DURHAM. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I include an 
editorial in the Durham Morning Her- 
ald on the occasion of the death of Dr. 
William M. Coppridge of Durham, N.C., 
which occurred on Friday, August 28, in 
Boston. ; 

I knew Bill Coppridge for many years, 
since he was a medical student at the 
University of North Carolina and at a 
time when I was engaged in the practice 
of pharmacy in Chapel Hill, the location 
of the university. Through the years 
our friendship deepened both profession- 
ally and personally. The editorial ex- 
presses better than I can the wonderful 
influence of this man’s life and his dedi- 
cation to excellence in all phases of life 
and action. He was the good physician 
of tradition and story and his kind are 
all too infrequently encountered today. 
There was a dedicated spirit in his prac- 
tice of medicine which set him apart 
from the rank and file of physicians. 
That he who healed so many others 
could not heal himself is one of the 
tragedies of our times. A life such as 
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Bill Coppridge lived should be an inspir- 
ation to all of us. 
The editorial follows: 
[From the Durham (N.C.) Morning Herald, 
Sept. 1, 1959] 
DEATH CLAIMS AN OUTSTANODNG PHYSICIAN 


Dr. William M. Coppridge, whose death 
took place Friday in Boston, wos one of that 
company of exceptionally able medical men 
who have done so much to make Durham one 
of the Nation's great medical centers, 

At the funeral services for Dr, Coppridge 

Monday, the Reverend Kelsey Regen sald of 
him: 
“Were I asked to set in a single phrase the 
dominant and lasting impact of Dr. Copp- 
ridge’s life upon my own—over and beyond 
his personal friendship and his churchman- 
ship—I would say it was his devotion to and 
zeal for excellence in all things. First— 
excellence of character. Second—excellence 
of mind. Next excellence of workmanship, 
He pursued excellence with a passion. He 
demanded it in and of himself. He cherished 
it for his family, his home, his church, his 
community, the hospital, the university, his 
profession, and his colleagues in their re- 
spective professional organizations. Excel- 
lence in all things might be said to have been 
the guide, mentor, and Judgment of his life 
and labors. 

“And yet this pursuit of excellence did not 
make him, as it does some men, hard or cold 
or rigid. In him it was mixed and matched 
by the capacity for warm and enriching 
friendship, a gracious kindness, an innate 
compassion and pàtience, and a virile and 
practical faith in and commitment to his 
Lord. Many honors came to him as the frult 
of his own excellence; yet he wore them all 
with genuine humility, And his whole life 
Was seasoned with a delightful and subtle 
humor.” 

All those who knew Dr. Coppridge can 
agree with this estimate. 

For almost 40 years Dr. Coppridge had 
practiced here. His professional standing, 
earned by successful practice and by notable 
contributions to the progress of his field of 
specialization, attained its highest recogni- 
tion last spring in his election to the presi- 
dency of the American Urological Association. 

Durham people are always gratified when 
one of their number receives such high 
honor. In the case of Dr, Coppridge’s elec- 
tion to head the urological body, the unani- 
mous opinion was that it was richly deserved. 
But it will not be such honors which will 
keep his memory fresh; & host will remember 
him for the skill which brought to them 
healing and relief from pain. To them he 
will be more than a able surgeon, an out- 
standing member of the Watts Hospital staff, 
a respected president of the American Uro- 
logical Association; to them he will ever be 
a trusted friend, a beloved physician whose 
skill and understanding meant the difference 
between illness and health, between death 
and life, 


The Weyerhaeuser Timber Co.—10 Years 
at Springfield, Oreg. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Weduesday, September 2, 1959 
Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 10 
years ago the Weyerhaouser Co. came to 
Springfield, Oreg., and constructed a 
large integrated pulp and lumber plant. 
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For many years it had owned substantial 
land holdings in this part of Oregon 
which had not been operated. At the 
close of World War II, the Eugene- 
Springfield area had expanded to become 
one of the major forest product centers 
of the Nation, and today, if I am not 
mistaken, more timber is produced in 
Lane County than in any other county 
in our country, The Weyerhaeuser Co. 
has announced that its policy on the 
lands that supply this mill, which inci- 
dentally are located primarily in Linn 
and Douglas Counties, are managed to 
provide a continuous growth of forest 
trees, 

With the huge investment in plant 
and facilities required for a modern large 
forest products operation, continuous 
production in perpetuity cannot be ob- 
tained unless such a policy is actually in 
practice, The welfare of our State and, 
in fact, our Nation depends upon the 
universal adoption of true conservation 
programs. 

I am pleased to note the 10th anni- 
versary of this Weyerhaeuser plant at 
Springfield. It ismy hope that the con- 
servation practices followed will permit 
anniversaries in perpetuity and that the 
initial dedication to a sustained yield 
policy, which this company announced 
when it started operations, will continue 
to be the guiding principle of its man- 
agement. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a brief article from the Weyer- 
haeuser magazine of August 1959 be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

A Happy 10TH BIRTHDAY 

The echo of the carpenters’ hammers had 
barely stopped when the first sheets of pa- 
perboard rolled through the presses at Wey- 
erhaeuser’s spanking new milisite in Spring- 
field, Oreg. That was 10 years ago this 
month, Just a few weeks earlier the first 
load of lumber was shipped from the new 
sawmill. 

Today our Springfield plant is a bigger, 
busier place, quletly celebrating a decade of 
growth and progress. When the sawmill at 
Springfield went into operation in 1949, it 
was Weyerhaeuser’s first new lumber pro- 
ducing unit since 1930. The modern forest 
products factory was hailed as the most up- 
to-date forest products plant in Oregon's 
history. The integrated sawmill and pulp 
mill operations had been tailored to fit the 
timber of that region. k 
Integration was, and still is, the key to 
Operations at Springfield. The sawmill, 
power plant, and pulp mill were linked by 
a conveyer system to obtain the greatest re- 
covery of every bit of wood, sawdust, bark, 
and shavings. 8 

A visitor to the Springfield plant then 
and now would notice few visible changes 
around the plantsite, But 10 years of prog- 
ress have forced the “tailors” to make a 
great many alterations inside the plant. 
Ten years ago Springfleld produced lumber 
and pulp. Today, almost every scrap of 
timber that enters the 460-acre plantsite be- 
comes lumber, plywood, Pres-to-logs, Ply- 
Veneer, paperboard, or power. 

In the words of Harry Cullens, "They use 
everything but the noise.” Harry is a clean- 
up man in the planer mill. He is also 1 of 
the almost 300 employees who have watched 
the Springfleld plant grow from the ground 
up. “When I started,” Harry sald, “all 
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they had on the grounds was the field office. 
It was really interesting to watch the plant 
go up. I'd never seen anything Uke this be- 
fore. The immensity of the operation im- 
pressed me. In looking back now, it's a 
marvel to me how eyeryone worked together 
to produce all these products.” 

Land Supervisor Les Calder gets the credit 
for being the first man on the scene. Les 
came to the Eugene-Springfield area as a 
Weyerhaeuser land agent in 1940 and has 
watched both plant and community grow. 
“Our people have worked hard in both 
Eugene and Springfield. We've bulit a fine 
relationship between plant and community. 
It's one of our best achievements in the past 
10 years,” Les said. “You have to expect 
progress, but the thing that was most star- 
tling to me was the rapidity with which it 
came. Ten years ago we had no idea we 
would be producing some of the items we 
make today.” 

Tucked away in the bottom drawer of a 
battered filing cabinet in the millwright of- 
fice is a unique record of many of the men 
who helped the plant grow. The informa- 
tion is all there in Millwright Foreman Bill 
Grout's time books, Bill has the name of 
almost every man who helped bulld and 
maintain the plant since March 1948. Bull 
came to Springfield after 20 years at Weyer- 
haeuser's Everett plant. “We've seen lots of 
gradual improvements,” he said: “They 
come along with anything. You never stand 
Still.“ 

“I’ve learned a lot in the past 10 years,” 
sald Millwright Jim Sneddon. “I believe 
that anybody who was here during con- 
struction, then left, and came back now 
wouldn't know the place. I hope to be 
around for the next 10 years. There will 
probably be as many changes as there have 
been in the past. This was a busy, hectic 
place during construction. Things have set- 
tled down to a more routine pace now. But 
the people are nice. I like the area. I think 
I'll stay.” 

Gang Sawyer Leon Mingo was on hand 
when the first log entered Weyerhaeuser's 
new sawmill at Klamath Falls, Oreg., in 1929. 
In 1949 he ran the first timber through the 
gangsaws as Springfield. “I don't know how 
much lumber I’ve sawed,” he said. “I'll bet 
if it were laid end to end, it would go around 
the world several times. I’ve seen lots of im- 
provements in the mill, too. It's been a good 
10 years here, I like the valley, the rich 
soil, the climate, and the people.” 

Accounting Clark Dortha Benton came to 
Springfield on sort of a vacation. “We liked 
it so nruch we decided to stay,” she said. 
Dortha started in the accounting office in 
January 1949. “The company has made 
considerable progress in many things,” she 
said. "We've gone through a lot of grow- 
ing pains, too. Some times have been try- 
ing. But it has been a thrill to know the 
people here, and to watch the plant grow. 
We'll probably be surprised at what will 
come up in the next 10 years. Things will 
be better, though. We know the company 
will be here a good many more years. It's a 
good secure feeling.” 

Henry Hull, a plpefitter for the Spring- 
field pulp mill, started the same month the 
pulp mill began operations. The plant has 
gotten bigger.“ he said. “We've had our ups 
and downs, But it's as good a place to work 
as a person could find,” 

"We haye gone through two major expan- 
sions,” said pulpmill Carpenter Clarence 
Jeffers. “And I don't doubt that we'll see a 
lot more changes. There are good oppor- 
tunities here if a man wants to take them. 
We've had some awful good people here, and 
probably will have 10 years from now.” 

Warren Stillwell has been with the mill- 
wright crew since the pulpmill started. 
“I've enjoyed the whole 10 yenrs,” he said. 
“Working on and in a new mill, watching 
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it grow from the ground up, makes it lots 
More interesting. I've seen a lot of im- 
Provements and expansion. What's more, I 
really like it here. You couldn't ask for 
better country. We've got a nice mill and 
göod men. What more could you ask?“ 

It has been a decade of continuous prog- 
ress and improvement at Springfield. When 
the mill opened, it was devoted to lumber 
Manufacture and pulp production exclu- 
sively. In 1950 a Presto-Log plant was 
added. A plywood plant went into opera- 
tion in 1952. In 1953 two new products, 
Ply-veneer and edge-gtued lumber, went 
into production. In 1956 an end-gluing op- 
eration started producing high quality 
Panels from short length boards. The pulp- 
mi: has more than doubled its capacity 
and has improved the quality of paperboard 
produced. It is an endless program, aimed 
at achieving complete utilization of the raw 
Material from the 270,000-acre Calapooya 
Tree Farm. 

“We're using more of the log,” said 
Springfield Lumber Manager R. A. Kronen- 
berg. “A more intensive utilization of what 
Our lands produce has meant more jobs at 
Springfield. This plant was expected to em- 
Ploy about 650 people in the lumber divi- 
sion, Increased utilization has created jobs 
for about 1,400 in lumber division opera- 
tlons at Springfield. There will probably 

changes in the next 10 years, just as 
there were during the first decade of opera- 
tion, We will undoubtedly be using still 
More of the log. Our goal is complete utili- 
zation." 

Pulpmill Manager J. O. Juison said, “It 
has been a decade of graduaj improvement 
for the pulpmill. We have had two plant 
expansions that have more than doubled 
Our productive capacity and have improved 
the quality of our pulp. Our employees 
have all taken part in helping to make this 
a better community.” 

The cities of Springficid and Eugene have 
Brown in the past 10 years. Both com- 
Munities are busy industrial centers. All 
in all, it has been a big, busy decade for the 
employees at our Springfield plantsite. But 
no one ts spending too much time looking 
backward. They are too busy keeping in 
Step with progress. 


The Misunderstood Bloodhound 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARL T. DURHAM 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 2, 1959 


Mr, DURHAM. Mr, Speaker, there 
are a few of my colleagues here who 
w of my interest in and love of dogs, 
Particularly of the hunting variety. My 
esteemed chairman, the gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. Vinson] and the esteemed 
gentleman from Alabama [Mr. BOYKIN] 
have had some of the dogs which I for- 
Merly raised of the Red Bones strain. 
While I have never had any experi- 
‘nce in raising a certain type of hunting 
dog, and while I am glad to say I have 
never been pursued by one of this par- 
ticular kind of dog, I was interested in 
reading an editorial in the Greensboro 
(N. .) Daily News, published in my dis- 
triet, on “The Misunderstood Blood- 
hound.” Since I always believe in clear- 
ing a good name, especially in the world 
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of dogdom, I think other dog lovers in 
this House will appreciate the editorial 
describing the true nature of this mis- 
understood animal, and I would further 
draw the analogy of pointing out that 
all of us here, who try to keep our noses 
to the ground in legislative fashion, 
should take care that in the pursuit of 
our obligations and assignments and 
commitments here, we do not miss, as 
did Mr. Thurber’s bloodhound, all of the 
beauty of the outside world. 

The editorial follows: 

[Prom the Greensboro (N.C.) Daily News, 
Aug. 31, 1959] 
Tre MISUNDERSTOOD BLOODHOUND 

Contrary to popular impression, the blood- 
hound is the friendliest of dogs. He is doc- 
ile and likes people. 

We have this on the authority of the 
American Bloodhound Association. Out to 
do right by its client, the association in its 
publicity releases heaps blame on Harriet 
Beecher Stowe for the bloodhound’s unsa- 
vory reputation. 

Mrs. Stowe, “the little lady,” as Lincoln 
said, “who started the war,” not only gave 
a distorted picture of slavery in the Southern 
States, as all southerners know; she also 
slandered the bloodhound. 

Recall the chilling scene of Eliza crossing 
the ice in the dramatic version in Mrs. 
Stowe's classic, Uncle Tom's Cabin“: Ice 
floes bobbed, a heavy snow fell, thunder and 
lightning resounded and flashed backstage. 
But these were nothing compared with the 
baying of Simon Legree’s bloodhounds in the 
background. 

Even today TV and movie shows reach 
the ultimate when the sheriff says, Call out 
the bloodhounds.” Harriet Beecher Stowe 
set a pattern of viclousness which has 
hounded bloodhounds way into the middle 
of the 20th century. 

“If the bloodhounds had caught Eliza, 
fleeing across the ice," says the American 
Bloodhounds Association, “they merely 
would have licked her face.” Mistakenly 
identified for years as a beast that tralls 
his quarry and ruthlessly attacks,” the 
bloodhound is in fact one of the friendliest 
of dogs.” 

Instead of chewing his quarry to pieces, 
the bloodhound identifies the object of his 
search by placing his paws on the individu- 
als shoulders and licking his face, 

Of course, we too might have fallen for 
the stege, screen, and video version of the 
bloodhound had we not read some years ago 
James Thurber’s story of “The Patient 
Bloodhound” in his “Fables for Our Times.” 

In it he told of a bloodhound which lived 
in Wapokoneta Falls, Ohio, and was put on 
the trail of a man suspected of a certain 
crime. The bloodhound followed the man 
to Akron, Cleveland, Buffalo, Syracuse, 
Rochester, Albany, and New York. The dog 
missed the Westminster dog show going on 
at the time because the man got on the first 
ship for Europe. 

Naturally, the faithful bloodhound fol- 
lowed and when the two got off at Cherbourg 
the dog trailed him to Paris, Beauvais, 
Calais, Dover, London, Chester, Liandudno, 
Bettws-y-Coed, and Edinburgh, where he 
wasn't able to take in the international sheep 
triais, From Edinburgh the trail led to 
Liverpool, but since the man immediately got 
on a ship for New York, the dog didn't have 
a chance to explore the wonderful Liver- 
pool smells. 

Back in America the bloodhound traced 
the man to Teaneck, Tenafly, Nyack, and 
Peapack—where the dog didn't haye time to 
run with the Peapack beagles. From thence 
the manhunt led to Cincinnati, St. Louis, 
Kansas City, St. Louis, Cincinnati, Colum- 
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bus, Akron, and finally back to Wapokoneta 
Falls. There the man was acquitted of the 
crime he had been followed for, 

What was the animal's reward for all this 
fidelity to the main purpose? He developed 
fallen paw-pads and was so worn out that he 
could never again trail anything faster than 
a turtle. Furthermore, as Mr. Thurber 
pointed out, since the dog had gone through 
the world with his eyes and nose to the 
ground, he had missed all its beauty and 
excitement. 

In other words, not only has the blood- 
hound been misunderstood, but In keeping 
his nose, if not to the grindstone, then cer- 
tainly to the trail, he has become a drudge 
in the process. The bloodhound’s lot, like 
the policeman’s is not a happy one. 


Activities of the New York State Society 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, September 2, 1959 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, the 
New York State Society of Washington 
recently completed its golden jubilee 
year. The society, which seeks to retain 
the strong ties of its members with the 
Empire State, has held a number of 
functions and participated in a number 
of events during the year. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD, 
a compilation of the year’s activities of 
the New York State Society. : 

There being no objection, the com- 
pilation was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


REPORT or THE New York STATE Socrrrr's 
Acrrvrriæs von 1958-59 


Your society has just completed its golden 
jubilee year. There has been substantial 
progress both in the number and type of 
functions held, and in membership, which 
increased by 30 percent. 

We started off the year with a picnic at 
the home of Mr. and Mrs. Pascal D. Fallon. 
Four formal parties were held at the Shore- 
ham Hotel and four at the Roosevelt Hotel. 

Your society participated in the Cherry 
Blossom Festival. We were honored by the 
presence of three foreign Ambassadors, two 
U.S. Senators, and many distinguished guests 
at the coronation dance on March 6, when 
Miss Diana Anfuso, daughter of Congressman 
Anruso, was crowned by Senate Majority 
Leader LYNDON Jonwnson, of Texas. During 
Cherry Blossom Week, on April 8, we were 
again honored by a foreign Ambassador, 
when the Ambassador of Spain held a recep- 
tion for our members, our congressional 
delegation and our princess. At the Cherry 
Blossom Festival Parade we were awarded 
first prize. The trophy was presented by 
Mr. Clarence Arata, executive director, Wash- 
ington Convention and Visitors Bureau, at 
our member party in April. Several of the 
maids of honor from Marjorie Webster Jun- 
lor College rode on the float along with the 
princess, The float was sponsored by F. & M. 
Schaffer Brewing Co., of Brooklyn. The 
trophy will be sent to them for their tropky 
room after we have displayed it in several 
local establishments in Washington. 

We were supported in our efforts by do- 
nations from New York corporations, includ- 
ing Remington Rand, Hickok Co., Yale & 
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Towne, Taylor Wine Co., and American Safety 
Razor Corp. In addition we received several 
donations from local stores; Woodward & 
Lothrop, Barricini, Hot Shoppes, Gude and 
Bromwell & Co., also one of our members. 

Congratulatory letters were received from 
both Governor Harriman and Governor 
Rockefeller, 

Through public appearances, newspaper 
stories and television and radio shows the 
activities of your society were kept before 
the public throughout the year. Your presi- 
dent appeared on WRC-TV, as well as on 
local radio stations. Your society was repre- 
sented by lts president at the Empire State 
Chamber of Commerce dinner, which was 
attended by Members of Congress, distin- 
guished New York citizens, and delegates 
from many local chambers in the State of 
New York. 

Our golden jubilee year not only marked 
the successful completion of the first 50 years 
of your society's existence, but provided a 
cantage-point from which we were able to 
evaluate past accomplishmets and plan 
worthwhile activities in the years that lie 
ahead. 

Respectfully submitted. 

DOROTHEA J. MacKay, 
Erne, May NODEN, 
Historians, New York State Society. 


i Walter Lee 
SPEECH 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 1, 1959 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, 
many of my colleagues and I were sad- 
dened to hear of Walter Lee's decision to 
retire at the end of this session of Con- 
gress. For more than 21 years, he has 
served faithfully and efficiently as legis- 
lative assistant to the House Subcommit- 
tee on Claims, We were further dis- 
tressed to learn of his brain hemorrhage 
and cerebral upset last week which con- 
fined him to a hospital for emergency 
treatment. We note that improvement 
has been made and that he is now rest- 
ing quietly at home with his loved ones. 

Walter Lee will be sorely missed by 
many of us in the halls of Congress. 
Fifty-one Members are still in the House 
of Representatives who were here when 
Walter first came to serve more than two 
decades ago. All of us who have had 
anything to do with this House subcom- 
mittee will remember him for his cheer- 
fulness and cooperation in preparing and 
handling the difficult and complex claims 
bills presented to Congress. In his work, 
Walter Lee was one of those quiet, ca- 
pable, conscientious souls who are never 
fully appreciated until they have left. 
Only then is the full measure of their 
contribution, of their helpfulness, of 
their devotion, realized. We wonder, 
certainly in the case of Walter Lee, how 
we are going to get along without him. 

At this time let us, first of all, pray 
that our colleague will soon regain his 
health. Then may we all wish him and 
his wife many happy, rich, and full years 
of retirement that they so richly deserve. 
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Observant Citizen 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. NORRIS COTTON 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, September 2, 1959 


Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, the ani- 
mated public discussion over the visit 
of Russian Premier Khrushchev has al- 
most driven news of the steel strike off 
the front pages and out of the minds of 
many Americans, A timely reminder of 
the importance of the steel strike and 
its impact on inflation and rising prices 
has come to readers of the Manchester 
(N.H.) Union-Leader, from Mr, Maurice 
J. Grant, of Manchester. I ask unani- 
mous consent to have Mr. Grants letter 
to the editor printed in the Appendix of 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From Manchester (N.H.) Union-Leader, 

Aug. 28, 1959] 
LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 
OBSERVANT CITIZEN 
Enemy No. 1 

Addressed to William Loeb: While many 
of our citizens are eyeing with distaste the 
approaching visit of the Russian Premier 
Khrushchev; they are giving apparently 
scant consideration to the present steel 
strike! Certainly we must be concerned 
with the enemy from without our Nation; 
but we should be equally worried about the 
enemy from within, 

I refer, of course, to the disastrous effect 
of inflation upon our economy. 

The statements of disfavor regarding the 
Soviet official's visit here are, at least sub- 
consciously hinged upon a fear of war. But 
how many of our citizens realize that the 
constant attack of inflation upon our econ- 
omy could make us the losers in a war 
with Russia even before the shooting started? 
All too few of our average citizens, among 
whom I include myself, are taking the time 
to be concerned with the ever mounting cost 
of operating our Government and our pri- 
vate businesses, an increasing cost which 
does not give us a compensating increase 
in the value of our money. 

As an example the cost of a jet fighter 
plane today, according to published reports, 
is almost five times the cost of a similar 
plane purchased by our Government at the 
end of World War II. 

Now comes the statement from steel man- 
agement that a wage increase is inevitable. 
Just as inevitable is an increase in the price 
of this basic commodity which will just as 
inevitably produce price increases through- 
out our economic structure. Does not this 
wave & red—not a Soviet Red—flag warning 
us that the maggots of inflation are tearing 
away at the internal value of our dollar? 

When are we going to learn that a price 
increase—and this is exactly what a wage 
increase means—in steel is going to reflect 
itself throughout our entire business world? 
When are we going to learn that the worker 
who is forcing this price increase upon all 
of us Americans is not going to be a real 
gainer but actually will be the loser in the 
long run because everything he sets out to 
buy with his heavier pay envelope will be at 
& price that will far outstrip any wage in- 


crease he can hope to gain from steel man- 
agement? 
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None of us who have been in business 
long want any more Federal interference in 
our business; in fact, we can do with sub- 
stantially less than we have today, 

But it seems to be that if our Govern- 
Ment can dictate how few cows should be 
milked and how short a crop should be 
planted under the guise of helping the 
farmer, then the same Government could 
find some way of helping the wage earners 
through a simple explanation of the dangers 
of inflation and the dread effect of an ever- 
lasting, never-ending spiral of price increases. 
Somewhere at some time those who are in a 
starting position in the wage-price raise for 
the top must come to grips with the fact 
that they are committing suicide by con- 
santly pressuring for more and more, They 
must understand that eventually they will 
get less and less. 

These people, whether they be with union 
leaders or the workers themselves, who de- 
mand the wage increase or the millowners 
who grant that demand, must understand 
that by feeding the flames of inflation they 
are becoming internal enemies of our eco- 
nomic system, and they must be stopped. 

Our President has asked us to hold the 
line. He should receive all of our support 
regardless of political affiliation. 

MAURICE J. Grant. 

MANCHESTER. | 


Juvenile Gangsterism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES A. HALEY 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 2, 1959 


Mr. HALEY. Mr. Speaker, for the 
past few years we have been talking 
about juvenile delinquency. While num- 
erous groups have been diligently seek- 
ing some sound solution, for the most 
part, we have simply been talking with- 
out taking enough positive action to 
curb juvenile crime. We have been 
shocked by recent news reports of juve- 
nile crimes, and it is readily apparent 
that we must begin to take more afirm- 
ative action in this matter. 

In this connection, I want to bring 
to the attention of my colleagues an 
editorial from the Lakeland Ledger, of 
August 31, 1959, entitled “Juvenile 
Gangsterism.” Mr, Harris G. Sims, the 
distinguished editor of this fine news- 
paper, has been a devoted leader in this 
field. His opinions are certainly worthy 
of every consideration. In this editorial, 
Mr. Sims raises a point that I feel 
should be emphasized, that being, we 
must put stronger emphasis upon law 
enforcement. The editorial follows: 

JUVENILE GANGSTERISM 

The spotlight is upon New York City at the 
moment because two more teenagers were 
killed in a gang fight there during the week- 
end, Those two fatalities raised to eight the 
total of teenagers killed in New York gang 
wartare this year, 

It is not surprising that the violence 
there has taken on the pattern of adult 
gangsterism. Juvenile toughs are being 
“imported” from other sections of the city 
to do the killing. 

New York police and other adults there 
who are concentrating their attention on 
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the problem frankly admit they are baffled. 
As soon as they get juvenile gangsterism in 
one area quieted down, violence among teen- 
agers breaks out in another area. 

It is a sickness that has the juveniles act- 
{ng in such a manner, a sickness brought 
on by a combination of circumstances. They 
ure restless, unstable, insecure ters 
caught in a web as baffling to them as it is 
to the law-abiding members of society. 

Much of it is traceable to lack of proper 
Guldance at home. Many of the youths per- 
Petrating the violence live in homes of squal- 
Or, poverty, and strife. Most have time on 
thelr hands and have not been taught how 
to use it constructively. 

They have become animals on the prowl, 
Attacking adults as well as other teenagers. 
They are making a blind effort to prove 
themselves. Many go along with the gang 
Pattern because in the gang they find se- 
curity. 

Unfortunately, the sickness is not con- 
fined to New York City teenagers. In other 
large cities, juvenile gangsterism is a prob- 
lem of alarming proportions, Some of the 
most vicious of the juvenile gangs are in 
Washington. Night after night for many 
Months, they have been roaming the streets 
und attacking people within sight of the 
Capitol itself. 

It is not a sickness that can be cured by 
8trict law enforcement. Law enforcement as 
Applied to the present situation is much 
more punitive than preventive. 

Until a long-range preventive program 
Can be made to work much more extensively, 
however, there is no choice but to put 
Strong emphasis upon law enforcement. The 
gangs will continue to operate but not with 
such ruthless abandon when they know they 
Will be dealt with roughly by the police. k 

The whole problem presents a phase o 
American life our diplomats, missionaries, 
and others cannot easily explain away as 
they tell the people of other lands about 
American culture. 


Address of Dr. Robert L. Sumwalt, 
President of University of South Caro- 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. STROM THUREOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, September 2, 1959 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr, President, the 
able and knowledgeable president of the 
University of South Carolina, Dr. Robert 
L. Sumwalt, on Friday, August 28, 1959, 
addressed the Wade Hampton Camp of 
the Sons of Confederate Veterans in Co- 
lumbia, S.C. Dr. Sumwalt’s subject was 
the University of South Carolina and the 
Confederacy, and his remarks illustrate 
Clearly that the University of South 
Carolina has probably an unequaled rec- 
ord in its contributions to the cause of 
Southern independence during the con- 
flict of 1861 to 1865. I ask unanimous 
Consent that Dr. Sumwalt’s remarks, as 
Printed in the State on August 30, 1959, 
be printed in the Appendix of the Rec- 


There being no objection, the address 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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[From the State, Columbia, S.C., Aug. 30, 
1959] 
SUMWALT SPEAKS ON CAROLINA AND THE CON- 
FEDERACY 


(The following address, on “Our University 
and the Confederacy,” was delivered Friday 
by Dr. Robert L. Sumwalt, president of the 
University of South Carolina, before Wade 
Hampton Camp of the Sons of Confederate 
Veterans.) 

Commander Wright, members of Wade 
Hampton Camp, Sons of Confederate Vet- 
erans, and guests, the opportunity to address 
this group is an occasion for both pride and 
humility. Of course I am proud that you 
have invited me to talk about our beloved 
university, and its part in the tragedy of 
1861. to 1865. At the same time I am humble 
because even if I were an authority on the 
Confederacy—and no words of mine could 
enhance the record of patriotism, honor, and 
valor established by the illustrious South 
Carolinians of whom I shall speak. 

We are on the eve of a centennial celebra- 
tion which will give appropriate recognition 
to the awesome events of the Nation's great 
tragedy. 

Ishall use the term “university,” although 
the institution was known on various oc- 
easions as the South Carolina College and 
the South Carolina College of Agriculture and 
Mechanics. 

PREWAR LEADERS 


In the crucial years leading up to the 
actual war, many distinguished alumni were 
leaders in the events which shaped the course 
of history. Among them were Wade Hamp- 
ton, George McDuffie, William C. Preston, 
James H. Hammond, Prancis W. Pickens, Mil- 
ledge L. Bonham, Maxcy Gregg, and James 
H. Rion. 

One of the most prominent opponents of 
the secession movement was James L. Petri- 
gru, valedictorian of the class of 1809. 

One of these leaders, Francis W, Pickens, 
was Governor of South Carolina when Fort 
Sumter was fired upon and another, Milledge 
L. Bonham, succeeded Pickens as wartime 
governor early in 1863. Meanwhtle, Bonham 
had served as a brigadier general on the bat- 
tlefields of Virginia. 


UNSELFISH DEVOTION 


The unselfish determination of South Car- 
olina’s soldiers is typified by James H. Rion, 
fiery Winnsboro attorney, Rion, a member 
of the class of 1850, was colonel of his regi- 
ment until he lost an officers’ election, where- 
upon he enlisted as a private and served just 
as enthusiastically. Later he received an 
appointment as colonel and served gallantly 
in this capacity until Appomattox. 

Maxcy Gregg, a grandson of the first presi- 
dent of the university, was an ardent seces- 
slonist. On one occasion he was chairman 
of a meeting on the campus at which a num- 
ber of politicians had been invited to speak 
on seccession. When the audience assem- 
bled but the speakers failed to appear, Maxcy 
Gregg apologized to the crowd, then em- 
barked on a 3-hour speech which was en- 
thustastically received. 


FIRST RECIMENT 


Maxcy Gregg, a member of the class of 
1835, had other distinctions. He was one 
of the most colorful figures the unlversity 
has produced, He worked for secession, his 
State was the first to secede, and he is 
credited with having organized and com- 
manded the first troops raised to defend 
South Carolina—the First South Carolina 
Volunteer Infantry Regiment. Of all the 
initial forces in all the seceding States, his 
was the first regiment to join the Virginians, 
and Gregg was also the only native Golum- 
bian to attain general rank in the Con- 
federate Army. 
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On December 13, 1862, General Gregg was 
mortally wounded while leading his brigade 
on the Fredericksburg battlefield. As he lay 
dying, he dictated this telegram addressed to 
Governor Pickens to his adjutant, Col. A. C, 
Haskell of the class of 1860: 


LAST WISH 


“I am severely wounded, but the troops 
under my command have acted as they al- 
ways have done, and I hope we have gained 
a glorious victory. If I am to die now, I give 
my life cheerfully for the independence of 
South Carolina, and I trust you will live 
to see our cause triumph completely.” 

Apprised of Gregg's death, Gen. Robert E. 
Lee said, “From my first acquaintance * * * 
I have admired his patriotism and his un- 
selfish devotion. He was always at the post 
of danger, and his services in this army have 
been of inestimable value. The death of 
such a man is a costly sacrifice, for it is to 
men of his high integrity and commanding 
intellect that the country must look to give 
character to her councils, that she may be 
respected and honored by all nations, 
Among those of his State who will proudly 
read the history of his deeds, may many be 
found to imitate his noble example.” 

GREATEST GENERAL 


Wade Hampton, of the class of 1836, was 
South Carolina's greatest general of the Con- 
federacy and its first citizen in the post- 
war years. My friend, the late Dr. J. Rion 
McKissick, former president of the univer- 
sity, often stated that Wade Hampton was 
“the George Washington of South Carolina." 

At the beginning of the war, Wade Hamp- 
ton was recognized as the wealthiest planter 
in all of the South, and he used this wealth 
to equip Hampton’s Legion which he led 
brilliantly on many battlefields in Virginia. 
A man with no previous military training, 
he became a Heutenant general, and with the 
death of Jeb Stuart succeeded him as chief 
of cavalry of Lee’s Army of Northern Vir- 

TWENTY GENERALS 

Many other former students at the univer- 
sity became distinguished officers, and the 
institution furnished the Confederacy with 
no fewer than 20 generals of whom one was 
a lieutenant general, 3 were major generals, 
and 16 were brigadiers. 

Maj. Gen. M. C. Butler of Edgefield, who 
left the university in 1855 while a junior as 
& result of the “Guard House Riot," reached 
two-star rank before his 30th birthday. 

Martin Witherspoon Gary of Cokesbury, 
left the campus in 1852 because of his part 
in the “Great Biscuit Rebellion,” but he 
completed his education at Harvard and 
subsequently became a major general. 

The third was John A. Wharton of the 
class of 1850. Much of his service was per- 
formed west of the Mississippi. 

SERVED WITH LEE 

Most of the 16 brigadiers were infantry 
or artillery officers serving with General Lee 
in Virginia, having entered the army as 
company grade officers early in the war, 
then advancing from rank to rank until 
attaining bridgade commands in 1864 or 
1865. 

A. C. and J. C. Haskell and Dixon Barnes 
were among the many able Confederate 
colonels representing the university. 

Dr. Daniel W. Hollis, the talented his- 
torian of the university, writes: There were 
scores Of majors, cap „ and lieutenants 
and, serving with perhaps less distinction 
but with no less devotion were the privates 
and noncommissioned officers, * * * All these 
brave men, whether corporals or brigadier 
generals, served to the utmost of their 
ability, and there is no reason for disagree- 
ment with the statement of Iredell Jones, 
lieutenant in the cadet company and later 
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captain in the Confederate Army, that all 
Carolina men who were physically able to 
bear arms did service in the Army of the 
Confederacy.” 


ONE HUNDRED AND SIXTY DIED 


How unfortunate it is that there is no 
complete record of the alumni who served 
the Confederate Army. It is estimated, how- 
ever, that approximately 160 of these brave 
men gave their lives for the Confederacy as 
a direct result of the conflict. 

Although the university had been estab- 
lished for 60 years and had been in opera- 
tion for 56 when war came, only two alumni 
served in the Union Army. This may be un- 
paralleled by any other institution of com- 
parable age in the Secession States. 

TWO UNION SOLDIERS 


The two Union soldiers were sons of Prof. 
Francis Lieber, for whom our Lieber College 
is named. An able scholar and educator, 
Professor Lieber opposed slavery and seces- 
sion so vigorously, and dispensed his views 
so openly and freely, that he left the cam- 
pus under pressure in 1856. He relocated in 
New York, along with two sons, Norman and 
Hamilton, who later became Union soldiers. 

A third son, Oscar, remained in South 
Carolina. Oscar Lieber was the State geolo- 
gist and had grown up in South Carolina 
except for a few years spent in Germany to 
complete his education. He kept one of his 
father's slaves when jhe family moved 
north, and continued to live on the campus 
with another faculty member. 


, CONFEDERATE BROTHER 


Oscar Lieber lost his life in 1862 while 
fighting in Virginia as a soldier in Hampton’s 
Legion, and subsequently Professor Lieber 
wrote, My son Oscar fell on the Southern 
side, and his two brothers went to Richmond 
to place the tombstone on his grave. They 
fought and bled on the national side. You 
see the Civil War has knocked rudely at my 
door.“ 

The records show that all but two mem- 
bers of the 1861 faculty served the Confed- 
eracy—as soldiers or as civilians active in the 
war effort. 

TRUSTED LEE AIDE 


Charles 8. Venable, professor of mathe- 
matics and a native Virginian, was a man 
of mature years and judgment at the 
outbreak of the war. The students com- 
prising the cadet company which volunteered 
for service in Virginia elected him their cap- 
tain, and later he served as a major on Gen- 
eral Lee’s staff, perhaps the closest and most 
trusted of the great commander's aldes. 

Robert W. Barnwell, professor of history 
and political economy, joined the first cadet 
company as chaplain at Sullivan's Island in 
the spring of 1861. Later, after this com- 
pany was disbanded, he organized the Hos- 
pital Aide Association in Virginia, and re- 
mained in this work until his death of 
typhoid fever in Richmond in June 1863. 

Beverly W. Means, treasurer and librarian 
of the university at the outbreak of the war, 
was fatally wounded in the Battle of Seven 
Pines in the summer of 1862. 

SOLDIERS’ RELIEF 

Prof. Maxmillian LaBorde was chalrman of 
the faculty during the war years, and was 
the founder and chairman of the Bureau of 
the Central Association for the Relief of 
South Carolina Soldiers, an organization 
which dispatched supply cars weekly to the 
Army of Northern Virginia, to Charleston 
and the coast, and to the Army of the West. 

John LeConte, professor of natural and 
mechanical philosophy, held the rank of 
major and was in charge of the Confederate 
Nitre works in Columbia, located at the Old 
Fair Grounds on Elmwood Avenue, where 
Logan School now stands. 
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His brother, chemistry Prof. Joseph Le- 
Conte, was made chemist for the Nitre and 
Mining Bureau with the rank and pay of 
major. He had previously manufactured 
medicines for the Confederacy. 


CAMPUS SAVED 


Our physical plant was saved during the 
burning of Columbia the night of February 
17, 1865, because buildings on the campus 
were being used as hospital facilities for 
the wounded of both sides. These same 
buildings formed the nucleus of the present 
institution and continue to provide educa- 
tional resources for the thousands of de- 
scendants of the Men of Carolina who served 
so nobly in the cause of the Confederacy. 

It has been a very special pleasure to share 
this evening with you and to recall some of 
the great South Carolinians and momentous 
events of the Confederate War, especially be- 
cause these concern an institution which I 
hope means as much to you as it does to me, 
your University of South Carolina. 


President’s Veto of the Public Works 
Appropriation Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DAVID S. KING 


OF UTAH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 2, 1959 


Mr. KING of Utah. Mr. Speaker, it 
was most regrettable that the President 
saw fit to veto the public works appro- 
priation bill. It will be noted that he 
did not question the merit of the 67 
projects which had been added to the 
ones which he had originally recom- 
mended. On the contrary, he based his 
veto essentially on the grounds that the 
timing was bad, 

Some opponents of reclamation, in 
their news releases, have suggested that 
there were phony or pork-barrel proj- 
ects mixed into the public works bill, 
and that it was therefore necessary to 
first weed them out. I, personally, chal- 
lenge the truth of this proposition. I 
have placed myself in touch with the 
Officials of the Bureau of Reclamation 
of the Department of the Interior, and 
with the Army Corps of Engineers. I 
have been assured by those who did the 
planning on these projects that all 67 
of them have a favorable cost-benefit 
ratio, and that from an engineering and 
economic point of view, they are meri- 
torious. 

Why, then, was the bill vetoed? The 
reason given is that it was for budgetary 
considerations. In other words, this is 
the year for no new siarts. Regardless 
of the need, there shall be no new 
starts. We cannot afford them. 

This shortsighted policy was first 
conceived at a time when it was thought 
that the 86th Congress might embark 
on a wild and uncontrolled orgy of 
extravagance. The actual record, how- 
ever, shows how wrong this hypothesis 
turned out to be. Yet the misconceived 
policy of no new starts still lingers on. 
The evidence is strong that we shall end 
this session with an impressive surplus. 
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No person interested in balancing the 
budget can honestly say that the $30 
million which the public works appro- 
priation bill adds to our budget for fis- 
cal 1960 will throw it out of balance. 

The administration has therefore 
shown an inflexibility and unwillingness 
to adapt its program to ever-changing 
realities. 

When a private utility company 
launches a plan to spend many hundreds 
of millions of dollars of equity funds 
and borrowed funds for capital expan- 
sion to meet the needs of a growing com- 
munity, we give it the accolade of praise 
and public approval. We call it a bold 
and imaginative step forward. We call 
it good business, and a sound investment 
in the future, because every dollar spent 
will bring back rich and ample returns. 

But when the United States of America 
makes a capital investment in its future 
in the form of dams and reservoirs, flood- 
control projects, and irrigation works, 
those who philosophically oppose such 
measures cry out: We cannot afford 
them, < 

Mr. Speaker, if we cannot afford an 
investment in the sound and economical 
utilization of our natural resources to 
create more business and more wealth 
and more productive capacity, to take 
care of our exploding population which, 
within the lifetime of many of you in 
this room will reach 250 million and 
more, then what under heaven can we 
afford? 

This money is not in the nature of a 
gift. It is a loan. It will be repaid, with 
interest. It is secured, and that se- 
curity consists in our mountains, our 
rivers, our fertile prairies, and our 
almost-unlimited productive capacity. 
This security is as good as America is 


good. 

In 1915 the U.S. Government under- 
took to construct in the State of Utah 
what is known as the Strawberry Reser- 
voir project. As was to be expected, it 
was resisted by those to whom its im- 
mediate cost seemed more important 
than its ultimate beneflts. 

Let us look at the record of this hum- 
ble little project, which cost 83 ½ million. 

Forty-four years later we find that it 
has paid back 80 percent of its initial cost, 
with interest. In addition, it has made 
possible the growing of 878 ½ million 
worth of crops, which represents 22 times 
the value of the original investment. 
Power, municipal water, and recreation 
associated with the project bring in one- 
half million dollars per year. Personal 
incomes directly attributable to this 
project amount to $18 million per year. 
Twelve thousand people live on land 
made livable by this little project, and 
Federal taxes paid into the Federal Gov- 
ernment from income made possible by 
this project amount to some $41% mil- 
lion a year, which is more than a million 
dollars a year in excess of its entire cost. 
All of this, as a result of a mere 83 ½ 
million investment—and this is just the 
beginning. : 

Mr. Speaker, the Strawberry Reser- 


‘voir, in 1915, was a new start. I am 


thankful that that did not deter wise 
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Men from seeing its value to the future 
of this Nation. 

In closing, I cannot resist the tempta- 
tion, half in whimsey, but half in serious- 
hess, to inquire whether President Eisen- 
hower is prepared to ask Premier Khru- 
shchey wheher he, too, is willing to adopt 
a No-new-starts policy in Russia, so that 
Our country will not be too embarrassed 
by the difference in the speed at which 
the two nations are increasing their pro- 
ductivity. Obviously Russia will not 
slacken its pace, regardless of how well 
Khrushchey is treated by the State De- 
Partment, and every year’s delay in our 
own reclamation program will give us 

hat much more cause for regret. 

I support the public works appropria- 
tion bill of 1959 because it is an invest- 
reson the future and the prosperity of 

erica, 


New Interest Grows for Economic Class I 
Pricing Formula 
‘EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, September 2, 1959 


f Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, it will be 

€called that recently I brought to the 
attention of the Senate the need for 
Overhauling the Federal milk order 
system. 

Today, over two-thirds of the milk sold 
Wholesale by the Nation’s farmers is 
Priced under this system. Unfortu- 
pately, the present formulas for de- 
to mining prices result in what appears 

be too wide a differential between 
Markets. For example, milk prices 
Tange from $6.63 per hundredweight on 
ene of the eastern and southern mar- 
ine down to $3.34 per hundredweight 
waukee. 
ot e there are, naturally, a number 
factors which need to be considered 
1 establishing price levels, I frankly 
ĉel that there is no justification for such 
a wide variation in pricing levels. 

AS a matter of fact, I brought this 
Matter to the attention of the Secretary 
be Agriculture and urged that a new look 

taken at the milk pricing formula 
under the Federal milk order system. 
P Recently, the Pure Milk Products 
ae published by the Pure Milk Prod- 
re Cooperative and the official organ 
that organization, contained an ar- 
le entitled “Interest Grows for Eco- 
Dime Class I Pricing Formula.” Since 
or eel that this article is representative 
8 thoughtful views for revision of the 
verall milk pricing program, I ask 
55 nimous consent to have the article 
nted in the Appendix of the RECORD, 
— There being no objection, the article 
as ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
NTEREST Grows ron Economic CLASS I PRIC- 
ING FORMULA 
wen terest Seems to be growing among mid- 
tives i mük producers and their coopera- 
Pricing. the use of an economic formula for 
8 Class I milk in Federal order markets, 
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President Paul Affeldt told the State board 
in Fond du Lac August 20. 

In general two types of class I pricing are 
used in Federal orders in the United States. 
About half a dozen eastern markets, includ- 
ing Boston, New York, and Philadelphia, 
have been using economic factors indicative 
of farm production costs and consumer pur- 
chasing power in the area, The remaining 
orders throughout the Nation use the price 
of manufacturing milk as a basis for estab- 
lishing class I prices. Chicago and other 
midwestern markets have used the latter 
method with the result that fluid milk prices 
have followed manufactured milk prices 
downward in response to price support levels 
regardiess of the ability of consumers to pay 
for milk. 

Some 2 years ago Pure Milk Products be- 
gan work on a formula to incorporate the 
general economic level of the area into a 
basis for pricing milk in midwestern mar- 
kets. The idea developed by Pure Milk Prod- 
ucts Co. would be based one-third on con- 
sideration of farm production costs as re- 
ported by the Wisconsin Crop Reporting 
Service and two-thirds on consideration of 
the general purchasing power level in the 
midwestern markets in which our milk is 
sold, About a year and a half ago the Pure 
Milk Products Co. proposal was discussed 
with several other groups in the market, in- 
cluding both managers and directors. How- 
ever, at that time little interest was ex- 
pressed in the idea by the other groups, 

Some months later, in July 1958, Pure Milk 
Products Co, filed a proposal with the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture to amend order 
No. 41 to provide for economic formula 
pricing. To date, the USDA has refused to 
take any action to consider incorporating 
such provisions into Midwestern orders. 
Recently Pure Milk Association of Chicago 
announced support of economic formula 
pricing for class I sales. It is hoped that 
this additional support will encourage the 
USDA to give new consideration to such 
ideas. 

Pure Milk Products Co. stands ready to 
cooperate with any other group which may 
wish to consider or support this method of 
pricing and will cooperate in developing a 
formula acceptable to all regardless of 
claims to credit or past opposition. It is 
hoped that united support by cooperatives in 
the area may help to break midwestern fluid 
milk prices away from the ever-depressing 
effect of manufactured milk prices as they 
have occurred under the present price sup- 
port program, and permit fluid sales to bring 
return in line with the nonfarm economy. 


How Long Can the Benevolent Philosophy 
of Foreign Aid Continue To Blind Us 
to the Reality of Its Failures? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HAROLD R. COLLIER 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 2, 1959 


Mr, COLLIER. Mr. Speaker, reality 
is the only means of discriminating be- 
tween the virtues of benevolence and the 
sin of misdirected charity. 

The foreign aid program most cer- 
tainly was conceived in a sincere sense 
of virtuous benevolence. Its history in 
recent years reflects a sense of indis- 
criminate charity. Millions of Ameri- 
cans who have been burdened with the 
expense of this program regard the real- 
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ities of its colossal waste and failures as 
reason to bring it to an end either im- 
mediately or in the near future. Count- 
less others seem to be willing to accept 
it as a permanent program for reasons 
varying from benevolence to the calcu- 
lated desire to maintain allies. Hence 
foreign aid has become an issue of deep 
controversy and one which will more 
than likely culminate in its slow death if 
the increasing number of votes in oppo- 
sition to the program continues in the 
Congress in the years ahead. By its 
very nature, foreign aid is doomed— 
perhaps within 5 years and possibly 10. 

There are those who justifiably feai 
that this program must be continued as 
long as the world is engaged in a titanic 
struggle between the forces of capital- 
ism and communism. Be that as it may, 
no conscientious legislator can view the 
colossal waste and failures, so vividly 
revealed in committee investigations, 
without deep reservations. Neither can 
any conscientious legislator simply look 
the other way and blindly assume that 
we cannot turn back to some path of 
good judgment in this area of interna- 
tional life. 

The U.S. Comptroller General, Joseph 
Campbell, told a House committee inves- 
tigating foreign aid earlier this year that 
military and other oversea spending 
agencies of the U.S. Government have 
had more money to hand out than 
they can judiciously plan and use. 
Certainly a man in this high position, 
whose competence has never been ques- 
tioned, would make no such statement 
without fact and knowledge. 

Just what are some of the things 
which prevent some Members of Con- 
gress from voting “Yes” on foreign aid 
appropriations? In a number of coun- 
tries, for example, the major item of 
expenditure is for training and supply- 
ing of a native army. One of these 
places happens to be Laos, in southeast 
Asia, now the center of a Communist- 
inspired rebellion. Representative Pass- 
man testified that we supplied funds for 
maintaining an army of 25,000, but that 
U.S. military inspectors have never been 
permitted to find out just what kind of 
an army does exist there, if any. 

But even if no army exists, there is 
plenty of evidence that there are uni- 
forms. warehouses full of them. Among 
the thousands of uniforms waiting to be 
worn there were sizes 44 to 46, Each 
one of these, it appears, could accommo- 
date two Lao soldiers since the aver- 
age Lao weighs about 115 pounds and 
is 5 feet 3 inches tall. 

In one depot oversea investigators 
discovered a 20-year supply of WAC 
clothing. At another place 70,000 sets 
of new tire chains were left out of doors 
to rust. Enough of one ammunition. 
item to last for 185 years was found at 
a supply base. A 45.year supply of 30- 
carbine ammunition was uncovered at a 
military school in another foreign coun- 
try. Then there was a motor pool 
which revealed the hoarding of 44 tires 
for each truck there. U.S.-equipped 
factories to build airplanes for the per- 
sonal use of officials, it was found, were 
getting part of the foreign aid money. 

Aid to foreign countries includes the 
Stationing of U.S. missions to supervise 
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the distribution of the funds and mate- 
rials. While these supervisors are pow- 
erless to control the stealing, they are 
not without power to live sumptuously 
themselves. The Comptroller General 
told of some goings-on in Pakistan. 
There, for 271 Americans, the United 
States sent 529 refrigerators costing 
about $105,800. Since the 271 included 
wives and children, it is obvious that for 
each American more than two refrigera- 
tors had been supplied. There were also 
€69 air conditioners valued at $135,600; 
650 stoves at $47,100, and household 
furniture at $128,500, 

To bolster an apparently unpopular 
Pakistanian Government and win its sup- 
port from the people, the United States 
decided to build in that country an in- 
stallation which would supply a billion 
gallons of water a day for irrigation. A 
Japanese firm was engaged to do the job 
and over a million dollars was appro- 
priated. When the pump house was 
completed it was discovered that there 
had been insufficient study of the prob- 
lems to be solved, that the pumps would 
not be able to withstand the silt and mud 
and that the whole project was therefore 
useless as it stood. 

Of Burma, Representative PassMan 
said: 

When you go into a country and you can- 
not find any trace of any benefit from that 


program, you wonder what we did teach 
them while we were there, 


After hearing how much has been 
poured into Okinawa and other Ryukyu 
Islands, Representative Conte asked of 
a testifying general whether these 
moneys had gained us the support of the 
People of these U.S.-occupied Japanese 

The general asked that his an- 
swer be kept off the record. It was: 

Perhaps one of the most authentic 
and striking appraisals of foreign aid 
recently came through Max A. Thurn- 
Vi „ a member of the Austrian 
finance ministry and a former con- 
sultant to the World Bank. 

Our foreign aid, he says, is based on 
three idealistic assumptions that are 
peculiar to the United States: that it 
will help underdeveloped countries raise 
their standard of living, that this will 
make them more stable, and that this, 
in turn, will contribute to American 
security. 

Europe— 


He says— 
may be just as conscious of the Russian 
threat. It may have just as much to lose 
if the underdeveloped countries fall under 
Russian domination. Yet, in Europe, eco- 
nomic development has not aroused the 
big popular concern that exists in America. 


The reason is not lack of money, he 
says. Some European countries could 
now afford foreign aid programs of their 
own. Instead, they let the United States 
struggle along under its self-imposed 
burden. 

It is inconsistent, he says, for Ameri- 
cans to think that they can foster free 
enterprise, which they regard as essen- 
tial to rising production, by giving 
money to rulers who regard our aid only 
as an instrument for subjecting the pro- 
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ductive forces of their countries to their 
political and ideological objectives. 
These rulers resent any conditions or 
supervision accompanying our aid, and 
without these reins the money will go 
to build up public ownership and State 
control—the same things Russia delib- 
erately fosters with her aid. 
Such a system— 


He says— 
Is incompatible with western type political 
and legal institutions. Unless present poli- 
cies are altered, these institutions will be- 
come progressively weaker. Their final 
collapse may mean the end of western 
influence. 


What underdeveloped countries need 
first, he says, is not money; indeed many 
Latin Americans have been investing 
large amounts in the United States while 
their governments are crying for invest- 
ment capital. What they do need, he 
says, is a legal and institutional frame- 
work which will repatriate local capi- 
tal and attract new investment from 
abroad. Lack of capital, he says, is 
not the cause of underdevelopment; 
rather, it is the consequence. 

Developing this framework, he says, 
will require time, tact, and patience. 
But without it, foreign aid will remain 
futile, and, once it is accomplished, for- 
eign aid will probably be unnecessary. 
This logic will probably not appeal to 
foreign aid lobbyists who think that with 
a generous dose of dollar bills, they can 
mold Asians and Africans into the image 
of Americans. 

In the final analysis, it might be said 
that the answer to an effective foreign 
aid program lies in its proper adminis- 
tration. Perhaps this is true. But, how 
can a nation administer a foreign aid 
program when it has little or no control 
over the distribution of such aid it 
renders once the gift has been made to 
another nation? One does not give gifts 
with the positive direction of their use 
by their recipients. If the United States 
has no control over the distribution of 
economic assistance, nor the right to 
investigate military assistance given to 
foreign nations, how can we possibly 
direct a successful foreign aid program? 
As a matter of fact, even if we were able 
to clean up the waste and corruption in 
the controlled phase of its administra- 
tion, we would have no means of 
channelling the gifts of foreign aid to 
the areas of need. We cannot blindly 
place a label of benevolence on indis- 
criminate charity. 


Financing of Federal Indebtedness 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. STROM THURMOND 
OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, September 2, 1959 
Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 


have always felt that high interest rates 
were unconscionable, and as a result I 
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have been loathe to support any legis- 
lation which had the effect of raising 
interest rates, whether such interest was 
to be paid by members of the public di- 
rectly or by members of the public 
through taxes and, thereby, the Federal 
Government. 

It is quite obvious, however, that some 
action must be taken to facilitate the 
financing of our enormous Federal in- 
debtedness. 

A most distinguished citizen of South 
Carolina, Mr. A. L. M. Wiggins, chair- 
man of the board of the Atlantic Coast- 
line Railroad, has served as a member 
of an advisory group to the last four 
Secretaries of the Treasury. He recently 
wrote a most enlightening and informa- 
tive letter to-Me concerning the problem 
involved. In order that the entire Sen- 
ate may have the benefit of his state- 
ment with reference to this problem, I 
ask unanimous consent that his letter to 
me be printed-in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. k 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

HARTSVILLE, S.C., August 28, 1959, 
Senator Strom THURMOND, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR THunmonp: I am terribly 
disturbed over the failure of the Ways and 
Means Committee of the House in refusing 
to authorize an increase in the rate of in- 
terest paid by the Government on savings 
bonds and on the failure to remove thé 
interest ceiling on long-term Government 
bonds, 

I cannot believe otherwise than that some 
Members of Congress are not aware of thë 
dangers of the present situation with re- 
spect to financing the public debt. 

Sales of savings bonds have declined and 
cash-ins have increased as à result of the 
present unrealistic rate of 314 percent. The 
public is converting their sa bond 
money into other investments that yield 
a higher rate of return than savings bonds- 
As savings bond investments decline, th® 
Government is forced to replace these funds 
by borrowing on marketable issues thereby 
adding to the inflationary pressures of the 
present credit situation. 

The faiulre to remove the 414 percent cell- 
ing on the interest rate on Governmen 
bonds means that the Government canno 
sell in the present market Government bon 
maturing in more than 5 years for the reason 
that other long-term investments yield 4 
higher rate of interest. The result is that 
the Government in its refunding operations 
and in borrowing new funds must limit 
maturities of its marketable obligations t9 
less than 5 years. With a large amount 
Government securities outstanding with ma- 
turities, of less than 5 years, the market for 
such additional securities is considerably re“ 
stricted and is largely dependent upon 2 
chases by banks. Due to the present cred 3 
stringency, many banks are not In a z 
tion to buy additional short-term Gover® 
ment securities but will do so in order te 
help the Government meet its critical Anant 
ing problems, The serious result of the po 
chase of additional Government securiti 
by commercial banks is to inflate bank de- 
posits and thereby add fuel to the 1 a: 
tionary pressures. From an inflation stan 25 
point it is highly desirable that new ek 
of Government securities be sold to nonb: 15 
investors, but in order to do this the GO". 
ernment must pay a rate of interest co 
will ‘secure the funds in a competit! 
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Market, It is obvious that the Government 
cannot sell long-term bonds to nonbank in- 
vestors at an interest rate of 4½ percent. 

I might add that personally I am concerned 
Over the present credit situation, partic- 
ularly with reference to the Government's 
‘obligations. I might add that personally I 
would like to see interest rates lower because 
in the financing of our railroads we are 
frequent borrowers of capital funds for mod- 
ernizing equipment and would like to be 
able to borrow money at a much lower rate 
than at present market. However, we are 
forced to pay competitive rates. The Gov- 
ernment is in the same position, 

It is obvious that under our freedoms of 
Choice, the Government cannot force invest- 
ors to lend money to the Government nor will 
investors buy Government securities at a 
Substantially lower rate of return than they 
Can secure on other investments. 

In my opinion, we are approaching a criti- 
Cal situation in Government financing in 
Which the Government will be forced to 
add to the fires of inflation through borrow- 

from commercial banks unless it can 
get competitive interest rates in the sale of 
term bonds to non-bank investors. 

I have served as a member of an advisory 
group to the last four Secretaries of Treas- 
ury (continuously for 17 years), and 
during all of this time I haye never seen a 
Situation as to Government financing more 
dificult or more critical than it is today. 

I am sending a similar letter to other 
Members of our congressional delegation 
from South Carolina in the belief that all 
Of you will be interested in my observations 
and conclusions with respect to the prob- 
lems of financing the Government, because 

ey are based on long and intimate study 
and observation of this problem. I trust 
they make good sense to you. 

With warm personal regards, I am, 


Sincerely yours, 
A. L. M, Wiacrns. 


Harold S. Vance 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN BRADEMAS 


OF INDIANA l 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 2, 1959 


10 BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
bay tribute to a distinguished Amer- 
can businessman, Harold S. Vance, 
Whose death this week is a serious loss 

our country. 
d Mr, Vance since 1955 had served with 
edication and great ability as a member 
85 the Atomic Energy Commission and 

fore that time had been president of 
Ta Studebaker Corp. in South Bend, 


z In Harold Vance we have a splendid 
xample of an outstanding American 
inessman who, by serving in high 
Public office, contributes mightily to the 
Security and wellbeing of our Nation. 
Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 
Sent, I include at this point in the Con- 
RESSIONAL Record & fine editorial in 
Pabute to Mr. Vance in the Washington 
f the of September 2, 1959. The editorial 


lows: 
Harod B, Vance 
parola S. Vance was one 6f those eminent 
lie ness executives who contributed to pub- 
Service in the final years of his life the 
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rich accumulation of administrative ex- 
perience gained through a long and success- 
ful career in private industry. From 1955 
until his untimely death on Monday he was 
a member of the Atomic Enery Commission— 
& member who brought to that exacting as- 
signment exceptional courage and balance 
and judgment. Earller, as president of the 
Studebaker Corp., he had done other im- 
portant Jobs for the Government—sum- 
moned to service alike by President Truman 
and by President Eisenhower. 

In times like the present when the Fed- 
eral Government is inescapably involved in 
tremendous industrial undertakings as a part 
of its defense program, the capabilities and 
knowledge of men like Harold Vance are in- 
dispensable, Perhaps, indeed, it is not too 
much to say that the margin of American 
strength in relation to the Russians rests in 
no negligible part in just the sort of ex- 
perience which such men have acquired in 
the private enterprise which is the founda- 
tion of the American economy, 


Report on Missile Management 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. CHET HOLIFIELD 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 1,1959 ~ 


Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to call to the attention of the 
Congress a report just issued by the 
Military Operations Subcommittee of 
which Iam chairman. This report is a 
factual study and systematic account of 
our major missile programs. It describes 
in some detail the resources, procedures, 
and special agencies that have been ac- 
quired or established for prosecuting this 
all-important missile effort. This report 
was unanimously approved by the full 
Committee on Government Operations 
under the distinguished leadership of 
Chairman WILLIAM L. DAWSON. 

The missile programs play an increas- 
ingly vital role in the defensive strength 
of our country. The tremendous costs 
and expenditures involved in acquiring 
a missile capability alone demand that 
careful scrutiny be exercised in this field. 
The Military Operations Subcommittee 
has attempted to analyze the missile pro- 
gram from several points of view with 
objectivity and thoroughness. 

We have carefully reviewed the agen- 
cles and committees and individual of- 
fices at the Department of Defense level 
over the past 10 years for directing and 
coordinating the missile effort. We have 
demonstrated the problems involved in 
attempting to achieve effective top-level 
control and the bewildering array of 
mechanisms that have been set up in 
the process. While this review may be 
critical, it is not carping. We have set 
forth the facts as we have found them, 
We have set them forth fairly and with- 
out partisanship or prejudice to any 
service. 

The Military Operations Subcommit- 
tee has analyzed the procurement and 
management methods used by the mili- 
tary services in the missile programs. We 
haye shown that the priorities assigned 
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to these programs have often resulted in 
the creation of ad hoc agencies and the 
necessary circumyention of ordinary 
procurement procedures. While we have 
pointed out the tremendous waste in- 
volved, we have tried to show that the 
imminence of the Soviet threat and the 
urgent need for operational missiles were 
partly responsible, 

The report sets forth a detailed ac- 
count of the Air Force ballistic missile 
program starting with the Von Neumann 
committees’ recommendations in 1953 
that an ICBM program was feasible and 
should be undertaken. 

After public hearings and visits to the 
Ballistic Missile Division on the west 
coast we have analyzed the circum- 
stances under which Ramo-Wooldridge 
Corp. and its successor Space Technol- 
ogy Laboratories became enmeshed in 
the Air Force program. We have ana- 
lyzed this company’s relationship to the 
Air Force and the role it plays as a pri- 
vate concern sitting behind Government 
desks and helping to make governmental 
decisions. There has been a great deal 
of concern in the Congress and else- 
where over the tremendous power and 
responsibility exercised by Space Tech- 
nology Laboratories. We have proposed 
that if this same relationship is to con- 
tinue in the future the company- must 
be converted into a nonprofit institution 
similar to the Rand Corp., the Jet Pro- 
pulsion Laboratory, the Allied Physics 
Laboratory of Johns Hopkins University, 
and others. 

We have spelled out in some detail the 
controversy over the Thor and Jupiter 
missiles. We have reviewed the recur- 
ring problem of duplication and over- 
lapping roles and missions in the field 
of air defense. We have discussed the 
role of the military in space and the 
problems that have been created by the 
establishment of an Advanced Research 
Projects Agency in the Department of 
Defense and a new independent civilian 
space agency, the National Aeronautics 
and Space Administration. 

The subcommittee has directed its 
attention primarily to land-based stra- 
tegic missiles. We have found that the 
basic clash in the ballistic missile field 
is between the Army and the Air Force. 
After careful study we have concluded 
that duplication, waste and interservice 
rivalries will continue unless the Air 
Force and the Army “join hands in a 
single service effort.” Our report has 
called upon the President to initiate 
studies looking to an Army-Air Force 
merger. 

These strategic missiles are the de- 
cisive weapons of the coming decade— 
decisive for the strategy of deterrence 
and retaliation. These weapons, how- 
ever, have no unique service orientation. 
Land-based missiles can be built and 
fired by the Air Force or the Army 
equally well, This creates a dilemma 
for both services. The Air Force now 
has operation control over all land- 
based strategic missiles, but this fact 
had nothing to do with the basic reasons 
for creating a separate Air Force. The 
Army faces a bleak future under pre- 
vailing roles and missions assignments 
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which bar it from any part in deploy- 
ment of the weapons that are to domi- 
nate global military strategy. 

As the report states, no amount of 
effort spent in clarifying roles and mis- 
sions can overcome the ruthless logic 
of weapon technology.” 

While we believe that an Army-Air 
Force merger would by no means solve 
all of the problems of military organi- 
zation and command relationships, it 
would solve many and lay the ground- 
work for the solution of others. 

With the full cooperation of all the 
subcommittee members and the military 
services we have submitted a report 
which carefully and objectively tells a 


story which is of great concern to all of 


us. I believe that this report will cast 
light on little-known factors involved in 
the complex missile effort and contribute 
to everyone’s understanding of the suc- 
cesses achieved and the problems that 
lie ahead. It will show that the nature 
and rapidity of missile and space tech- 
nology demand a reappraisal of organi- 
zational arrangements in the Depart- 
ment of Defense. 


Eisenhower Abroad 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE M. WALLHAUSER 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 2, 1959 


Mr. WALLHAUSER. Mr. Speaker, 
the writer of the editorial that appeared 
in the Newark, N.J., Evening News on 
August 31, has, in a few sentences, ex- 
pressed some of the reasons why the 
forthcoming visit of Premier Khru- 
shchey may have some good results for 
the lessening of the cold war, and the 
return to normalcy of the economy of 
the free peoples of the world. No one 
expects miracles, but it is important to 
know that our spokesman has the con- 
fidence and admiration of allies of dif- 
fering opinions. 

The editorial follows: 

EISENHOWER ABROAD 

President Eisenhower's rare ability to in- 
spire the confidence of divergent allles is 
being displayed anew on his tour of the 
Western capitals. 

The crowds of Bonn and London greeted 
him with equal enthusiasm, as the symbol 
and for the hopes of the free 
world. But their impulses were as different 
as the attitudes of the West Germans and 
the British toward the forthcoming Eisen- 
hower-Khrushchey talks. 

To the West Germans, the President sym- 
bolized their hopes for German reunification 
and unremitting firmness on Berlin. London 
seemed to reflect the desire of the British for 
some sort of accommodation with the 
Soviets. 

Despite differing national aspirations, the 
West Germans,and the British place their 
common trust in the good faith and the 
integrity with which Mr. Eisenhower is iden- 
tifled the world over. 

These qualities, in combination with the 
warmth and humanity of the Eisenhower 
personality, arm the President with potent 
weapons for his momentous encounter with 
Premier Khrushchev. 
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Need for the Item Veto 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. WILLARD S. CURTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 2,1959 


Mr: CURTIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix, I desire to ihclude a fine edito- 
rial which appeared in the Evening 
Chronicle of Allentown, Pa., on August 
31, 1959, and which expresses with great 
clarity the need for the item yeto: 

A WEAKNESS IN OUR SYSTEM 

Just because Congress reached too deeply 
into the “pork barrel" flood control projects 
on the Lehigh River have been placed in 
jeopardy by a Presidential veto, 

For the first time since President Elsen- 
hower took office in 1953, Congress may over- 
ride a veto. If it does, the Lehigh River 
work will go on. If it doesn't, work will 
stop and the project will remain unfinished. 

The situation developed when Congress 
added 67 new projects not recommended by 
the President to the bill providing funds for 
flood control, reclamation and other water 
projects all over the United States, Al- 
though the amount earmarked for these 
projects Is a relatively small $50 million in 
a total appropriation of $1,206,000,000, the 
President vetoed the bill, He had no other 
choice, if he was to be consistent. He had 
to accept or veto the whole thing. Unlike 
the Governor of Pennsylvania, he does not 
have a selective veto on appropriations. 

Actually, he was looking ahead. Although 
the initial cost would be only $50 million, 
eventually the new projects would cost more 
than $800 million. In his veto message he 
said: 

“By any sound test of urgency, these 
projects should not be started this year if 
we are to have a responsible Federal fiscal 
policy.” 

Because the President committed himself 
to the other projects in his budget, Congress 
hoped it could force him to take what he 
did not want, especially since it represented 
only about 4 percent of the total appropria- 
tion, 

Congress should know by this time the 
President does not hesitate to kill a whole 
bill when even one small part does not suit 
him. 

But bills like this are dear to the hearts 

_of Congressmen. In them are found the 
funds for public works. These can be cited 
to the folks back home as tangible evidence 
that their elected representatives are looking 
out for their interests and grabbing their 
share of meat out of the “pork barrel.“ That 
is why an Eisenhower veto may be overridden 
for the first time. This, incidentally, was 
his 144th veto since he took office and the 
Tth of this session. 

If the President were given selective yeto 
authority, situations like this would not 
develop. No longer would there be an in- 
centive to add to an appropriation bill some- 
thing the Chief Executive does not want in 
the hope that it will be accepted as part of 
the whole package, 

The lack of that provision Is a weakness 
in our system, The all-or-nothing rule gives 
no choice but acceptance of the bad with 
os good or rejection of the good with the 

ad. 

The selective veto would give the President 
an opportunity to weigh each appropriation 
on its own merits and relieve him of the 
responsibility of vetoing a whole bill because 
he dislikes only a small portion of it. 


September 2 


“Heard and Seen” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


: or 
HON. EDWARD P. BOLAND 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 2, 1959 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
ORD, I include the following editorial from 
the Journal-News, of Nyack, N.Y., Au- 
gust 22, 1959: 

HEARD AND SEEN 
(By Frank Ernest) 
FARLEY ON RACING BOARD 


“Farley Named to Trot Board” was the 
front-page headline in the Daily News last 
Thursday. The appointment was made by 
Gov. Nelson A, Rockefeller, a Republican, and 
the appointee, one of three who will com- 
prise the new commission to govern harness 
racing in the State of New York, is a former 
Rockland County, State and national Demo- 
cratic chairman, the man who, more than 
anyone else, made Franklin Delano Roose- 
velt President of the United States, a former 
Postmaster General and one of the great citi- 
zens of the world today. 

I make no secret of the fact that I like 
Jim Farley nor of the fact that in my early 
days in the newspaper business I did all I 
could to see that he was defeated in his ef- 
forts to seek reelection as Rockland County's 
member of assembly. Along with the others 
who sought that end, I felt a sense of accom- 
plishment when Mr. Farley lost. What we 
actually did was a favor to him. .For, had he 
won that election, he might have been con- 
demned to a long term in Albany and might 
not have had the opportunity to demonstrate 
his exceptional abilities as a politician, 

Governor Rockefeller'’s appointment indi- 
cates his belief that Mr. Farley, along with 
the other members of the commission, is in- 
corruptible. That is a long-recognized fact- 
When Mr. Farley, during the first two terms 
of the late F.D.R. was, to a large extent, re- 
sponsible for the distribution of patronage: 
he was on the spot plenty. Cartoons, stories, 
headlines put the stamp of an ogre on him. 
“Farleyism” was a nasty word. 

It must be assumed that there were people 
who were very busy, digging into records. 
turning over the stones in all fields of poli- 
tics and looking under them for some sign 
of a misstep somewhere along the line in 
order to put him on the spot. Throughout 
his years in office, from the time he was n 
committeeman in Stony Point and then 
town clerk and supervisor and on up, it ap- 
peared that there must be a slip somewhere. 
But none of the probers ever came up with 
the slightest scintilla of evidence that su 
a thing had occurred. 

I rather imagine that these are some of the 
things Mr. Rockefeller considered when he 
made the nomination. I don't believe he 
took into consideration a point I mention 
a few days ago that, had the Democrats not 
missed the boat at their Buffalo convention 
and turned down Mr. Farley's bid for nomi- 
nation as United States Senator, Mr. 4 
feller might not have been elected. An 
then again, maybe he could have, But of 
one thing I am convinced. If then Gove’ 
Harriman and State Chairman Michael Be 
Prendergast hadn't been scared out by Tam 
many Boss Carmine DeSapto and if the State 
committee had the opportunity to vote t 
the nomination of James A. Farley with 
dictation from the party bosses, New Ton? 
State would be represented in the U.S. Sen 
ate today by one Republican and one 
crat instead of two Republicans. of 

That's all water over the dam now, nt 
course, But it's nice to see that the tale 
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and the honesty and the ability of Jim 
Farley have resulted in his appointment to 
& post into which he will fit like a glove. 
When he was chairman of the New York 
State Athletic Commission, on which his son 
now serves, he and the other members took 
a Pushing around, too. Sports writers called 
them “The Three Dumb Dukes.” But under 
his guidance the phony business of winning 
fights by claiming fouls was eliminated. 
There may have been some questions about 
rules and regulations but nobody eyer ques- 
tloned the honesty of the commission while 
Mr. Farley headed it. 

Jim knows horses, too, When he was a 
youngster there was a harness track near his 
home in Grassy Point. He saw trotting races 
too at Sliney’s Grove in West Haverstraw, at 
the New City and Orangeburg Fair Grounds 
tracks, and at other places. In boxing, in 
horse racing, in politics and in human re- 
lations, Jim Farley can spot a phony from 
away off. The Governor has made one of 
the finest appointments possible. It's a 
little late now but Rockland County Demo- 
Crats might well have taken a lesson from 

man they strove so hard to beat but 
couldn't. 


Philip Henry Handmaker 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 1, 1959 
Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker 


We know when moons shalt wane 
When summer birds from far shall cross 
the sea 
When Autumn's hue shall tinge the golden 


grain 
But “Death, Oh” who shall teach us when 
to look for thee? 
Leaves have their time to fall 
And flowers to wither at the North wind's 
breath 
And stars to set—but all 
Thou hast all seasons for thine own, 
O Death! 


Holy Scripture tells us when Abner, 
son of Ner, was killed and the word was 
brought back to King David, he said: 

And the King said unto his servants, 
Know ye not that there is @ prince and a 
Sreat man fallen this day in Israel? 


In a similar vein of thought, residents 
of Altoona, Pa., and those associated 
With the late Philip H, Handmaker in his 
farflung business enterprises realized 
through shock and Sorrow that his sud- 
den death on August 9, 1959, was indeed 
an irreparable loss. 

t as he was known to his legion of 
paends and business acquaintances, was 
rn August 7, 1903, in Russia. At an 
arly age he came with his parents to 
erica where the family settled in 
ttsburgh, Pa. He began his business 
Career in Altoona, Pa., in 1925 and de- 
Spite a humble beginning in true Horatio 
Alger fashion he reaped phenomenal 
Success in the business world, thus be- 
-Coming a symbol of the benefits to be 
derived from the American system of 
free enterprise. 

At the conclusion of this tribute to 
2 departed friend, I wish to include 
th Dart of my remarks the obituary of 

e late Philip Henry Handmaker which 
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appeared in the August 10, 1959, issue 
of the Altoona Mirror, together with 
tributes of love and respect from his as- 
sociates, and by Rabbi J. H. Henderson, 
which appeared in later issues of the 
Altoona Mirror. The authors enjoyed 
the rewarding privilege of association 
and friendship with Phil Handmaker, 
and their expressions reflect their love 
and admiration for his many fine quali- 
ties. 

Phil Handmaker by his short, yet 
fruitful life fully deserved the glowing 
tributes accorded him for he left a proud 
heritage to his family and his friends— 
the only heritage that is really worth- 
while—an honored name. Trully, as one 
of the prophets of old said: 

He lived humbly, did justly, and walked 
reverently with God. 


As a member of Agudath Achim Syna- 
gogue and Temple Beth Israel in Al- 
toona, Pa., his deep faith in God was 
manifested by his deyout manner in 
caring for his own spiritual welfare 
aided by his firm adherence to the tenets 
of his ancient faith. 
By his exemplary life which por- 
trayed his deep-rooted convictions that 
it is mandatory to accept the brother- 
hood of man and the fatherhood of God 
as eternal truths, he brought honor to 
his age and his people. 
Divine providence blessed him with 
God-fearing parents who bent upon giv- 
ing their children every possible ad- 
vantage toiled and sacrificed like count- 
less other immigrant families who have 
come to America's shores seeking liberty, 
freedom, and equal opportunity for all 
God's children. 
Fortified by their divine faith which 
was supplemented by toil, sacrifice, and 
perseverance, their love and solicitude 
for their children made an indelible im- 
pression on their son, Phil, and provided 
him with added inspiration to serve as 
an additional incentive in his successful 
effort in scaling the heights of the busi- 
ness world. It is of such loving and self- 
sacrificing parents that the poet has 
said; ; 
Those distant seas I have not crossed 
Bright jewels I never wore 

The prizes now forever lost 
And comforts languished for— 

The rich rewards for which men sigh 
That I have never won 

The years, the hopes, the dreams go by 
Are found in you, my son. 


One of the many fine qualities that 
Phil Handmaker possessed was the con- 
fidence he instilled in those fortunate to 
have crossed his path in life. He had 
the happy faculty of being able through 
his kindness to others to encourage his 
friends and associates to feel free to dis- 
cuss their problems with him. This 
admirable trait of character is expressed 
by the poet when he said: 

Oh, the comfort, the inexpressible comfort, 
of feeling safe with a person, 

Having neither to weigh thoughts nor words 

But pouring them all out, chaff and grain 


together 

Confident that a faithful hand will take 
them 

And sift them, keep what is worth keeping, 

And with the breath of love and kindness 
blow the rest away. 
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Those of us in central Pennsylvania, 
who knew Phil Handmaker intimately, 
recognized and appreciated his great 
civic consciousness and the insatiable 
desire he had for adyancing the best in- 
terests of the city of Altoona and Blair 
County. That area of Pennsylvania owed 
him an undying debt of gratitude for 
his great contribution toward its progress 
and welfare. 

It is common knowledge and a strik- 
ing illustration of his depth of character 
that even though Phil was privileged to 
walk and sit with the mighty, he en- 
joyed the reputation of never losing the 
common touch despite his spectacular 
success in the realm of business. Shun- 
ning ostentation and declining to bask 
in the glare and glamour of publicity, 
his innumerable acts of charity un- 
heralded and unsung and dispensed 
without regard to race, color or creed, 
brought rays of sunshine into the bleak 
and barren lives of the poor, the under- 
privileged and the downtrodden, 

Such golden nuggets of kindly deeds 
are treasured and will live forever in the 
hearts of the lowly and needy of society 
whose lives he touched. They are an 
inperishable monument to the memory 
of such a great American who by his 
altruistic deeds gives credence to the 
thoughts expressed in two lines of a 
poem by the celebrated English poet, 
William Wordsworth: 

The best portions of a man's He 
His little nameless acts of kindness and love. 


It can be truly said that Phil's death 
at the zenith of his career was a tragic 
loss to his loved ones and to the com- 
munity, State, and Nation. His noble 
character may be summed up in the 
words of Lord Byron: 

He had kept the whiteness of his soul, and 
thus men over him wept. 


From a personal standpoint, the death 
of Phil Handmaker has meant the loss 
of a cherished friend of many years. His 
passing recalls to mind the words of the 
poet— 

A friend hes passed across the bay, 

So wide and vast and put away, 

The mortal form that held his breath; 

But through the storm that men call death 
Erect and straight, unstained by years 

At heaven's gate a man appears. 


Sharing the sorrow voiced by countless 
friends and acquaintances, I joined them 
in tendering sincere expressions of 
deepest sympathy to his devoted wife, 
Mollie, their four daughters, and other 
members of the immediate family. 

In conclusion, Phil Handmaker’s life 
was a virtual mirror in which were re- 
fiected the many fine qualities of his 
richly gifted soul. These outstanding 
personal characteristics enshrine him in 
the minds and hearts of those privileged 
to have crossed paths with him in the 
daily stream of life. His manner of daily 
living portrayed his adherence to the 
deathless tradition of the ancient faith 
of a people who were “keepers of the 
word” and “the bearers of the com- 
mandments.“ 

Thus, it is fitting to say that in the best 
traditions of the Judaic-Christian pre- 
cept of living by the word of God, the 
late Phil Handmaker by his short, yet 
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fruitful life fulfilled the beautiful prayer 
of St. Francis of Assisi: 


Lord, make me an instrument of Thy peace; 
Where there is hatred, let me sow love; 
Where there is injury, pardon; 

Where there is doubt, faith; 

Where there is despair, hope; 

Where there is darkness, light; 

Where there is sadness, joy. 


[From the Altoona (Pa.) Mirror, Aug. 10, 
1959] 
Crry Auto Parts SUPPLY COMPANY PRESIDENT 
Dres 
Philip H. Handmaker, 57, of 3004 Second 
Avenue, president of the Automotive Sup- 
ply Co., and chairman of the Altoona Bus 
Authority, died in the Altoona Hospital 
at 9:45 a.m. yesterday after a heart attack. 
Mr. Handmaker, whose Automotive Supply 
firm had many branches throughout 
‘lvania, had large holdings through- 
out the United States, including a traction 
firm in Minneapolis, Minn. 
Relatives reported he awakened Saturday 
Morning complaining of indigestion. He was 
admitted to the hospital during the morn- 


Born August 7, 1903, in Russia, he was the 
son of Harry and Sophie (Romick) Hand- 
maker. His career began in Altoona as man- 
ager of the Firestone Service Store at 12th 
Avenue and 15th Street. 

He left Firestone to form the Automotive 
Supply Co. The firm moved in 1937 to its 
present building at 1917 Margaret Avenue. 

Surviving are his wife, Mollie and follow- 
ing daughters: Mrs, Harriet Bregman of Al- 
toona, Mrs. Reitz Kaplan of Pittsburgh, Mrs. 
Audrey Goldstein of Johnstown and Mrs. 
Barbara Kaminsky of Ann Arbor, Mich., and 
nine grandchildren. 

Also surviving are two brothers and four 
sisters; Isaac H. of Tucson, Ariz.: Meyer of 
Pittsburgh, Mrs, Jean Sparks of Altoona, 
Mrs. Mary Supowitz of Tucson, Mrs. Saua 
Auxwerwitz of Harrisburg and Mrs. Josephine 
Feldman of Pittsburgh. 

Mr. Handmaker was a member of Agudath 
Achim Synagogue and Temple Beth Israel, 
the Elks and the Altoona Kiwanis Club. 

Interment was made in Pittsburgh today. 


[From the Altoona fae Mirror, Aug. 24, 
1959 
Man or WIDE INTERESTS 
EDITOR OF THE ALTOONA MIRROR: 

Few men attain the success in the business 
world as that achieved by Philip Henry Hand- 
maker whose sudden death on August 9, 1959, 
came as a distinct blow to his countless 
Iriends and business associates. 

As a small boy, Phil came to this country 
with his parents from his native Russia, the 
family locating in Pittsburgh. With meager 
book learning, he became a giant of busi- 
ness, a true example of a self-made man. 

Mr. Handmaker's business career in Altoona 
began in 1925 at Beale Avenue and 24th 
Street. At that time, there were three em- 
ployees—himself and two others. Today, his 
vast network of holdings in his Automotive 
Supply Co. and its divisions employs more 
than 350 persons. 

Those who were close to this successful 
business leader realize that he shunned pub- 
licity for himself. Nevertheless, we feel that 
any individual who made such wonderful 
strides in his own endeayors and who had 
done so much good (with no fanfare), merits 
a written tribute at his passing. 

Just as Phil Handmaker never hesitated 
to make a decision while he lived, it seemed 
that he died that way. 
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We would recount his many fine traits of 


character: — 

Devoted to family, extremely proud of 
grandchildren. 

Keen insight, always knew what to do and 
the right time to do it. 

Never forgot humble beginning, always 


- anxious to help the less fortunate or anyone 


who needed a boost. 

Strict attention to business—not one for 
a lot of frivolity. 

Office door always open—constantly being 
approached by those who needed advice or 
those who wanted his opinion on business 
and other matters. 

In spite of his growth, he never changed. 
Those who knew him in 1925 (the oldtimers) 
marveled that he was the same Phil Hand- 
maker they knew way back when. 

Accepted appointment to the bus author- 
ity even though he was in an entirely un- 
associated business. He realized that trans- 
portation was a must for the community— 
nothing selfish in his accepting the appoint- 
ment as his business was not dependent 
upon public transportation. 

Never blessed with a son—seemed to ex- 
press his interest in young men by offering 
summertime employment to a great number 
of college age young men, One such young 
man, now a law student, when told of Mr. 
Handmaker's passing, remarked that he 
learned more from his association with Phil 
Handmaker and working for Automotive 
Supply Co, than he did in his 4 years at 
college. 

The Automotive Supply Co., of which he 
was president, comprises 16 branch firms In 
Pennsylvania. The main corporation also 
includes these divisions: University Supply 
Co., with branch locations at Morgantown 
and Kingwood, W. Va.; Complete Auto & 
Home Supply Co., 11 locations in Arizona; 
Complete Industrial Supply Co., 2 branch 
locations in Arizona. He was a director of 
the Twin City Rapid Transit Co., Minneapo- 
lis, Minn. He also served as chairman of 
the Transportation and Motor Buses for 
Public Use Authority in Altoona. 

The life and work of Philip H. Handmaker 
will ever stand as a monument to his suc- 
cess. His passing is mourned by all who 
knew him, 

His ASSOCIATES. 
[From the Altoona (Pa.) Mirror, Aug. 19, 
1959] 
FLAG OP DEATH FoR EVERYONE 
EDITOR oF THE ALTOONA MIRROR: 

When the morning of August 9, 1959, be- 
gan, the news was circulated in Altoona that 
Phil H. Handmaker was no longer among the 
living. It is very hard to express sympathy 
when the wound is new, but every one of us 
must go through it. 

The flag of death is for everyone. The 
life of a person going through this world is 
like a person arriving in a city, staying over- 
night at a hotel and leaving in the morning. 
Life is divided into three parts. 

First, a child is born, and as soon as he 
opens his eyes to look at the world, he closes 
his eyes and falls back into eternal sleep. 
Second, when a person is young, in middle 
age, he strives for happy ending and golden 
dreams. Suddenly death enters and ends 
his dreams. Third, when a person reaches 
old age, his strength leaves. 

Naturally your sorrow is very great, but 
you must remember that death, the funeral, 
the grave, the cemetery is not the final end 
of a person. Because the other world brings 
a new life. I hope his soul is at rest and 
peace. 

Rabbi J. H. HENDERSON, 


September 2 
Resurgence of Krupp Empire 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OP CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 2, 1959 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, cer- 
tain correspondence regarding the re- 
concentration of German heavy indus- 
try—with special reference to the resur- 
gence of the Krupp empire—has come 
to my attention. I am sure my col- 
leagues will find the subject matter of 
extreme interest as well as cause for con- 
cern, 

Therefore, Mr. Speaker, I insert at this 
point in the Recorp a copy of a Depart- 
ment of State letter of February 3, 1959, 
directed to the Society for the Preven- 
tion of World War III, Inc., and the lat- 
ter’s response to it. Also included is an 
Associated Press dispatch from London, 
dated June 9, 1957, which is referred to 
in the society’s letter of February 13 of 
this year. 

The correspondence follows: 

DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, February 3, 1959. 
SOCIETY FOR THE PREVENTION OF WorLD WAR 
II. INC., 
New York, N.Y. 

Sins: The Department has received your 
letter of January 14, 1959, in which you have 
raised certain questions concerning the Iim- 
plementation of the deconcentration pro- 
gram affecting heavy industry in the Federal 
Republic of Germany and have referred in 
particular to the recent approval; given by 
the high authority of the European Coal 
and Steel Community, for the purchase of 
the Bochumer Verein by the Krupp con- 
trolled Rheinhausen A.G. 

As the New York Times article of January 
7, 1959, to which you have referred, indi- 
cated, the high authority of the European 
Coal and Steel Community announced that 
it has approved an application made by the 
Krupp controlled Rheinhausen A.G. for per- 
mission to purchase the majority interest 
in the Bochumer Verein. The high author- 
ity decision was based on article 66 of the 
ECSC. treaty under Which approval of new 
concentrations is authorized when the high 
authority finds the transaction will not give 
the interested parties the power to determine 
prices, control production, prevent effective 
competition, or result in establishing an 
artificially privileged position. The high au- 
thority found that the two enterprises in- 
volved would, after merger, account for the 
following percentages of production within 
the six-nation community: coal 3 percent: 
coke 44 percent; pig iron 5.7 percent; crude 
steel 5.5 percent; and rolled products 3.7 
percent: The high authority also announced 
that future investment in the steel sector of 
these enterprises will be subject to special 
control to insure compliance with the above- 
mentioned requirements of article 66 of the 
treaty. The high authority emphasized its 
decision does not affect any obligations of 
persons, enterprises, or governments pur- 
suant to law 27 regarding reorganization of 
the German iron and steel industry. 

The responsibility for completing certain 
obligations under Allied Control Council Law 
27 was assumed by the Federal Republic of 
Germany under the terms of the Conven- 
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tion on the Settlement of Matters Arising 
Out of the War and the Occupation. Chap- 
ter I, article 9, paragraph 3 thereof states 
that insofar as the convention relates to 
Geconcentration it “shall be without prej- 
Udice to such expansion or affiliation of en- 
torprises of the German coal mining and iron 
and steel industries as shall be permitted 
under the Treaty on the Establishment of the 
European Commuhity for Coal and Steel.” 
This provision of the Settlement Convention 
Clearly eliminates any obstacle to a purchase 
such as the one in question upon approval 
by the high authority and there is thus no 

sis In the Settlement Convention for our 
entering an objection to this transaction. 

With regard to certain outstanding obill- 
Fatlona which the Federal Republic has un- 
der the deconcentration program, the Fed- 
eral Republic has indicated that the comple- 
Uon of certain aspects of the program pre- 
sents very considerable difficulty. These dif- 
ficulties are presently the subject of discus- 
sions which sre being held with the Federal 
Republic by the Governments of the United 
States, the United Kingdom, and France. 
The deconcentration program was an allied 
Undertaking, and whatever action is taken 
on the German request for release from the 
Temaining obligations must be arrived at on 
a tripartite basis. While this mny result in 
Turther delays before a decision is reached, 
it would be incorrect to say the views of any 
Party have been overruled. It is impossible 
Rt this time to predict fust what will be 
the outcome of these discussions, but the 
Department wishes to assure you that all the 
aspects of the problem are receiving our care- 
Tul attention. 

Very truly yours, 
JOHN DEVINE, 
German Economie Afairs, 
Bureau of European Affairs, 
(For the Seoretary of State). 


Soctery FOR THN PREVENTION 
or Wortp Wan III. INC.. 
New York, N.Y. February 13, 1959. 
Hon. JoHN Fosrin DULLES, 
Secretary of State, 

Partment of State, Washington, D.C. 

(Attention: Mr. John Devine, German Eco- 
8 Affairs, Bureau of European Af- 
airs.) 

Drar Mr. Devine: This wili acknowledge 
Your letter of February 8, in reply to our 
letter of January 14, 1959, wherein the 
Society protested against the reconcentra- 
rece of German heavy industry with special 

ence to the resurgence of the Kru 
empire, pp 
$ In defending the State Dapartment's re- 
usal to object to Krupps purchase of the 
$ humer Verein, you cite chapter I, article 

Paragraph 3 of the Settlement Conven- 
= with Germany which recognizes that 
econcerntration in the German coal and 
Stecl industries may be permitted under the 
Treaty on the Establishment of the Euro- 
5 Community for Coal and Steel (Schu- 
È an plan) upon the approval of the high 
r rk Yet, in the paragraphs 1 and 2 

the very same article (9) it was stipu- 

‘ed that the German Government would 
Carry out the Allted program for the decon- 
an tration nnd cecartelization of the coal 
82 qa „Steel industries “through to comple- 
Ons: This pledge was also reaffirmed by 
E ancellor Adenauer in a letter to Dr. James 
10 Conant, then US, High Commissioner 
lee ny (October 23, 1954). In that 
8 Which attached to the “Protocol on 
1 © Termination of the Occupation Regime 
n the Federal Republic of Germany,” 
Com Sellor Adenaucr assured the US. High 

‘missioner that the West German Gov- 
Site “was determined to maintain the 

icartel policy hitherto pursued by it and 
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to work toward effective and comprehensive 
protection of freedom of competition by a 
German law. In this effort, the Federal 
Government will also oppose all efforts to 
repeal or modify the Allied legislation which 
now prohibits restraints of competition and 
monopolies,” 

In our opinion, the pledge of Chancellor 
Adenauer on behalf of the West German 
Government and the relevant provisions in 
the Settlement Convention are in contra- 
diction to paragraph 3 of article 9, It is 
clear that paragraph 3 enables the Germans 
to renege on their obligations by resorting 
to the powers of the Schuman plan high 
authority as a figleaf for these evasions. 

It is astounding to us that US. and 
Allied negotiators should have permitted 
this obvious contradiction that was embodied 
in the Settlement Convention when, at the 
same time, the public received the impres- 
sion that the Allied deconcentratlon and 
decartelization programs would be carried 
out both in letter and in spirit. In retro- 
spect we now wonder whether the Senate 
which was called upon to approve the Settle- 
ment Convention, was specifically apprised of 
this contradiction. If US. and Allied 
negotiators were determined to carry out 
the deconcentration of German heavy in- 
dustry, then how does the State Department 
explain the fact that it agreed to chapter I, 
article 9, paragraph 3, which, in effect. has 
the potentiality of nullifying much of the 
allied progrem for the deconcentration of 
German heavy industry? 

Your letter would appear to imply that the 
reconcentrations in German heavy industry 
now taking place, stem from the fact that 
under article 66 of the ECSC Treaty, the 
high authority has the power to approve 
such concentrations. Persons conversant 
with the history of the U.S. program for the 
deconcentration and decartelization of Ger- 
man heavy industry know that reconcentra- 
tion had been taking place well before the 
Schuman plan high authority was estab- 
lished. This is noted in the Bulletin for 
the European Community for Coal and 
Steel, April 1955, which reveals that the 
Allies had already permitted certain recon- 
centrations in German heavy industry and 
were therefore regarded by the high author- 
ity as a fait accompli. 

In our letter of May 22, 1958, we sub- 
mitted evidence supporting the contention 
that reconcentration had taken place for 
some time. In our magazine Prevent World 
War III, the society published articles dis- 
closing that key American oficiais who were 
supposed to carry out the program of decon- 
centration, were unsympathetic toward it 
and by their attitude and actions helped to 
render it meaningless. We are enclosing 
herewith the Nos. 36, 37, and 38 issues of 
Prevent World War III which carry a serial 
study of the problem under the title “Was 
the Decartelization Sabotaged?” 
(See No. 38, pp. 31-35; No. 37, pp. 23-29; No. 
38, pp. 25-31.) The above-mentioned study 
referred to the fact that the Ferguson com- 
mittee, appointed by the U.S. Government 
to Investigate the status of the deconcentra- 
tion program, reported that “the U.S. occu- 
pation officials have falled to smash a single 
one of Germany's giant monopolies under a 
crackdown now 2 years old“ (New York 
Times, Apr. 30, 1949). 

In this connection, former U.S: High Com- 
missioner for Germany, Gen. Lucius D. Clay, 
expressed his views on the deconcentration 
of the German steel industry to U.S. mem- 
bers of the Decartelization Branch: "A great 
many people believe in small business but it 
doesn't happen to be that that is a policy of 
our Government. * I would never go 
along with the idea of breaking up the stéel 
companies into lots of companies," The for- 
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mer Chief of the U.S, Decartelization Branch 
in Germany, Mr. James Stewart Martin, 
wrote In his book “All Honorable Men,” pub- 
lished in 1950, that General Clay had de- 
clared that the steel industries in Germany 
must be big enough to “live” in competition 
with the steel industries of other countrics. 

Also indicative of the fact that the power 
of the Schuman Plan High Authority can- 
not explain the reason why reconcentration 
is growing, is the reemergence of the “big 
three“ banks of Germany (the Deutsche, 
Dresdner, and Commerz Banks). These 
banks were never under the jurisdiction of 
the Schuman Plan High Authority. They 
were supposed to be broken up because of 
thelr predatory record and monopolistic 
powers. Today they have regained their 
former status. 

Insofar as the Krupp case is concerned, we 
should Uke to make the following observa- 
tions: 

1. The Krupp agreement specifically stated 
that Krupp would dispose of his ill-gotten 
iron and steel properties within a fixed 
period of time. Tf he is now permitted to 
purchase the Bochumer Verein, how can it 
be sald that he hes not violated the spirit 
of this agreement despite the technicality of 
article 66 of the Schuman Plan? It seems to 
us that it was the general public impression 
when Krupp agreed to dispose of his iron 
and steel properties that he would be pro- 
hibited from ever owning such properties 
agalin—otherwise, what was the purpose of 
the Krupp agreement in the first place? 

2. As regards the purchase of the Bochu- 
mer Verein, we have provided the pertinent 
detalis in our previous letter showing how 
Krupp cloaked his activities so as to remain 
within the letter of the agreement. The 
facts show that the purchase of the Bochu- 
mer Verein was part and parcel of Krupp's 
plan to build up his iron and steel empire 
to even greater proportions than before the 
war. 

We are aware of the legalism behind 
which German heavy industry, led by the 
Krupp interests, ls evading its obligations. 
However, German heavy industry, with the 
sanctlon of the West German Government, 
has brazenly violated the spirit, of the 
Allied deconcentration program: In the 
last analysis it is this aspect which should 
carry the most weight for it plainly reveals 
the simple fact that the Germans cannot 
be trusted. 

This is not the only instance in the post- 
war period where the Germans have gone 
back on their word. We can cite a number 
of important examples including their origi- 
nal pledge not to enter into diplomatic re- 
lations with the Russians, and their pledge 
contained in the settlement convention to 
abide by the Allied program for the dis- 

of former enemy assets. This tendency 
to violate obligations and commitments has 
progressively sharpened. However, candor 
compels us to state that United States and 
Allied officlals must share in the rerponsi- 
bility of this graye development. As noted 
in our previous letter, “If Krupp is permitted 
to regain his former power, then what be- 
comes of the principles for which so much 
blood, sweat, and tears were shed during 
World War II?“ As you know, these prin- 
ciples embraced the concept that Germany 
must become law-abiding both in spirit as 
well as in letter; that they must learn to 
carry out obligations assumed and that the 
sinews of her warmaking power including 
the huge concentrations of heavy industry 
must be curbed and whittled down. We be- 
lieve that it is this concept that concerns all 
security minded Americans and that should 
not be sacrificed by resort to ambiguous 
legalisms, 

Therefore, we must renfirm our protest 
"against the coutinued reconcentration of | 
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Germany’s industrial war potential which 
will inevitably bring great harm to the 
American peoples and their Allies.” 
Very sincerely yours, 
Socrery ror THE PREVENTION 
OF WorLD War III, INC., 
ALBERT SIMARD, Secretary. 
ISIDORE LIPSCHUTZ, Treasurer, 
PS—Attached herewith is an Associated 
Press dispatch from London (June 9, 1957) 
which sheds some light on the dubious 
maneuverings of the West German Govern- 
ment in support of the Krupp interests. 


[From the Cleveland (Ohio) Plain Dealer, 
June 10, 1957 


Knurr Horps EDGE IN FIGHT OVER EMPIRE 


Lonpon, June 9—A new international 
storm is blowing up around a coal and steel 
king who walked out of a German jail 6 years 
ago still one of Europe's richest men. 

He is Alfried Krupp von Bohlen-Halbach, 
whose family name for generations has sym- 
bolized guns and war. 

American troops arrested him in World 
War II. The Nuernberg war crimes court 
convicted him on charges of exploiting slave 
labor and plundering.. He got a 12-year 
sentence, but left Laandsberg Prison in 1951 
under a sweeping revision of war crimes 
sentences. 

Today Alfried Krupp, 49, soft-spoken and 
courteous, is sole owner of Krupps. The 
company has book assets of $238 million, a 
yearly turnover of $700 million, a payroll 
for 90,000 workers and publicly unmeasured 
investments outside Germany. 


TALKS COMING UP 


The United States, Britain, and France are 
trying to force Krupp to sell his coal, steel, 
and iron empire, 

All the tangled issues soon are going to 
be discussed—first among the Americans, 
British, and French and then between the 
three Allies and West Germany. 

In the immediate postwar years, the West- 
ern Big Three set out to smash the power 
of Krupp and other big industrial combines 


which had helped to feed the German armed - 


forces in two World Wars. They made Krupp 
never to return to the coal, steel, 
and iron industries in Germany. 

As occupying powers, the Allies passed a 
law in 1953 providing for the breakup of all 
such groups. They set a 1958 deadline. 

ADENAUER SMARTEST 

Western officials say there is little doubt 
the Allies—left to themselves—would insist 
on keeping Krupp to his word. But the 
Western Powers had reckoned without Kon- 
rad Adenauer. 

West Germany’s shrewd old chancellor 4 
months ago proposed that the law be 
scrapped. He argued that Krupp and other 
steel barons were finding it hard to get 
buyers in Germany. 

Adenauer played his cards well. He re- 
fused to acknowledge the Allied law, leav- 
ing the Americans, British, and French to 
deal directly with Krupp. 

As a result, some international lawyers 
doubt whether the agreement given by 
Krupp (an individual) to the Allies (three 
foreign powers) could be enforced in German 
courts. 3 


The Aptuxcet Story 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH W. MARTIN, JR. 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 2,1959 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Speaker, a unique 
observance is taking place on September 
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5 and 6 in the town of Bourne, Mass., 
where I have my summer home and 
which is represented in the House by our 
colleague, Hon. HASTINGS KEITH. 

The townspeople on these days will 
commemorate the establishment, in the 
year 1627, of the Aptuxcet Trading Post 
in the town of Bourne, on the banks of 
the Manamet River. It was here that 
the colonists of the Plimoth Plantation 
wrote and signed the first business con- 
tract in America, thus becoming the 
birthplace of American capitalism and 
free enterprise. 

A replica of the trading post stands 
on the original foundations of the post. 
In 1627, an agreement was written set- 
ting up the trading post, by the colonists 
of the Plimoth Plantation. The written 
instrument gave certain of their number 
control of the trade, the purpose of 
which was to pay off the huge debt still 
owed to the London promoters of the 
Mayflower expedition, to transport more 
of their countrymen to Plimoth. 

The observance on September 5 and 6 
will be marked by a pageant at the post, 
depicting the historical events connected 
with it. 

The significance of the event is that it 
was here that the system of free enter- 
prise contracts had their beginning. 
The colonists built on a firm foundation. 
From this humble start the way of life 
established by these rugged settlers be- 
came the vehicle for the development of 
the economic strength which has made 
our country the greatest power in world 
history. 


Cordell Hull Award 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, September 2, 1959 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD a release by the Committee for 
National Trade Policy announcing their 
sponsorship of the Cordell Hull Award. 
This award was inaugurated in 1955 in 
honor of outstanding contributions to 
U.S. foreign economic policy and in rec- 
ognition of Cordell Hull’s national lead- 
ership which was established in a career 
of more than half a century as Secretary 
of State and as a Member of both the 
U.S. Senate and House of Represent- 
atives and his historic sponsorship of the 
recriprocal trade agreements program, 
The decision to transfer the responsibil- 
ity for this award from its original spon- 
sor, the Committee on Foreign Trade 
Education, Inc., was made because of the 
vigor which the committee for a national 
trade policy had exhibited in presenting 
the facts on trade policy. 

There being no objection, the release 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

New SPONSORS ror CORDELL HULL AWARD 

The Cordell Hull Award, established in 
1955 in honor of outstanding contributions 
to U.S. foreign economic policy, is now to be 
sponsored by the Committee for a National 
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Trade Policy, it was disclosed here today. 
The transfer of the award is being made, it 
was indicated, because the originating or- 
ganization, the Committee on Foreign Trade 
Education, Inc., is discontinuing its activi- 
ties. ` 

The Hull Award was inaugurated with the 
permission of the Secretary’s family shortly 
before his death In 1955. In presenting the 
award the Committee on Foreign Trade 
Education, Inc., sought to recognize the 
Secretary's national leadership * * * great 
tradition of public service * * * established 
in a career of more than half a century as 
Secretary of State and as a Member of both 
the'U.S. Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, and * * * his historic sponsorship of 
the reciprocal trade agreements program.” 

The first award honoring Secretary Hull 
was made in 1955 to the late Secretary of 
State's political protege, Senator ALBERT 
Gore, Democrat, of Tennessee. The next 
award winner was Paul G. Hoffman, former 
Marshall plan Administrator, and the 1957- 
58 award recipient, Clare Boothe Luce. 

In accepting sponsoring of the award a 
spokesman for the Committee for a National 
Trade Policy expressed the committee's 
satisfaction that the continuity of the 
award will now be preserved and added the 
hope that the Committee for a National 
Trade Policy would be strengthened by the 
support of all the members of the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Trade Education. 

B. A. Rittersporn, Jr., long-time chairman 
of the Committee on Foreign Trade Educa- 
tion, Inc., said the officers of the organiza- 
tion had decided to transfer the award to 
the Committee for a National Trade Policy 
because of its “vigor in presenting the facts 
on trade policy to the public. The Commit- 
tee for a National Trade Policy,” he said, 
“has spoken out forcibly for a liberal trade 
policy in order to stimulate national pros- 
perity and strengthen U.S. foreign policy.” 
Mr. Rittersporn added: "The Committee on 
Foreign Trade Education has always been 
pleased to work with the Committee for a 
National Trade Policy; we are delighted 
now, as we conclude our work, that they 
are assuming the responsibility for the Cor- 
dell Hull Award and for continuing the 
tribute to Secretary Hull's great tradition 
of public service.“ 

Sidney A. Swensrud, former chairman of 
the Gulf Oil Corp., is now the chairman of 
the Committee for a National Trade Policy, 
Charles P. Taft, general counsel, John W. 
Hight, executive director, and Mrs. Rachel 8. 
Bell, legislative director. 

Mr. Rittersporn headed the Committee on 
Foreign Trade Education from its inception 
late in 1953 to early in 1958, when he re- 
signed to join the Washington, D.C., office of 
the Community for Coal and Steel, 
and, later, to become a member of Gover- 
nor Rockefeller’s campaign organization. He 
is now a public relations counsel in New 
York and Washington, 

In his statement Mr. Rittersporn hailed the 
1958 officers of the trade education organiza- 
tion, Warren W. Dwyer, chairman, Norman 
W. Davis, secretary and treasurer, and Rob- 
ert Baldwin and Gerard Paimer, vice chair- 
men. The extension last year of the re- 
ciprocal trade agreements legislation until 
June 1962, Mr. Rittersporn said, has been & 
major factor in the decision of the officers 
to conclude the committee's operation. 

He charged, however, that “the 1958 ex 
tension contains so many loopholes an 
under-the-counter giveaways to the high 
tariff interests that it would be dead wrong 
to believe that the world’s leading Nation Js 
yet equipped to lead in developing wor! 
trade.” For that reason, he said “the com- 
mitee's officer anticipated that members 
throughout the Nation will pitch in to helP 
the Committee for a National Trade 
win a trade policy that builds u 
of tears down—our international security 
and our domestic prosperity.” 
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The Committee on Foreign Trade Educa- 
tion, Inc., was formed in late 1953 by lead- 
ers of both the New York Young Republican 
&nd Young Democratic Clubs. It aimed to 
Stir public interest in trade policy and to 

popular support for a liberal trade 
Program, In addition to Mr, Rittersporn, 
Cofounders included Maureen Black, Ford 
undation staff member, Thomas L. Hughes, 
attorney, Maurice Rashbaum, Jr., adver- 
tising executive, Daniel F. Ruge, newly ap- 
Pointed director of the New York State De- 
Part ment of Commerce in Washington, D.C. 
and Robert W. Sweet, onetime assistant U.S. 
attorney in New York. 

Mr. Rittersporn thanked all those who had 
Joined the committee's bipartisan, volunteer 
drive and gave special praise to the directors 
Of three of the committee's national chap- 

and affiliates, Mrs. Naomi D. Marshall, 
Of New Orleans; Mr. Jerome Jacobson, of 
ashington, D..; and Mr. Edward S. Flynn, 
Sf Los Angeles, Calif. He also singled out 
Some of the organization's New York lead- 
ers, Cora Lou Buffum, Peggy Fischer, Edward 
S. Early, Stephanie Edgel, David C. Hamil- 
ton, John Howatt, W. Byron Kantack, Marie 
yan Kearney, David C. Lane, Gwelda Mc- 
nes Winthrop R. Munyan, and John F. 
y. 

Public figures identified with the trade 

®ducation committee as advisors and hon- 

members included: Senator Jacob K, 
Javits, Republican, of New York, Senator 
N n A Williams, Jr., Democrat, of 

Sw Jersey, former Gov. Theodore R. Mc- 

din, Republican, of Maryland, Repre- 
*entative Frank E. Smith, Democrat, of Mis- 
Slsstppi, the late Herman P. Eberharter, 
Democratic Congressman from Pennsylvania, 
W former Republican Congressmen, Robert 

Kean, of New Jersey, and Albert P. Mo- 
rano, of Connecticut. 

Others included Mr. Whitelaw Reld, former 
Sditor and publisher of the New York Herald 
Tribune; Col. Redington Piske, editor of Ex- 
Port Trade; Dr. Isador Lubin, former indus- 
m commissioner in New York State; Harry 
N Radcliffe, executive vice president of the 

&tional Council of American Importers; 
Kan Harris, public opinion analyst; and Dr. 
Y ymond Vernon, former director of the New 

Ork Metropolitan Region Study. 


Now Who'll Buy Savings Bonds? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACKSON E. BETTS 


oF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 31, 1959 


Mr. BETTS. Mr. Speaker, for several 
Weeks the press has given prominent at- 
tion to the President’s request to re- 

e interest rates on E and H bonds as 

as long-term issues. Most of the 
fomment has criticized Congress severely 
or its failure to act. One of the most 
ag arguments in favor of the Presi- 
dent 's proposal was a letter from Prof. 
A. Zebot of Georgetown University 

ted in the New York Times of Au- 
cher 25, 1959. The last paragraph of 
fessor Zebot's letter reads as follows: 
Congress must find a way to correct the 
dangerous monetary situation before it ad- 
purns, The political leadership that per- 
N the hasty House committee decision 
2 t be made aware of the fact that general 
wit? literacy is not so low that people 
fail to detect the source of the grave 
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consequences that will follow if the interest 
rate ceiling on long-term Government bonds 
is not removed now, 


Another sound appraisal of the situa- 
tion appeared in an editorial in the 
Christian Science Monitor of August 20, 
1959, as follows: 

Now WHO'LL Buy Savas BONDS? 

The bonds of a country’s government 
ought to form one of the most attractive 
media for the savings of its citizens. For 
12 months Americans have been cashing in 
more than they haye been buying of the 
series E and series H savings bonds which 
trace their lineage back through two World 
Wars. In July the excess of cash-ins over 
purchases surpassed a quarter of & billion 
dollars. 

If a commercial corporation found its se- 
curities losing popularity at that rate it 
wold consider what it could do to make them 
more attractive, either by increasing the rate 
of return or improving its credit or both. 
It is time Congress should consider these 
possibilities with reference to securities of 
the United States. 

Yet, what has happened? The House 
Ways and Means Committee by vote of 14 of 
its 15 Democratic members has tabled the 
bill carrying the authority requested by 
President Eisenhower and the Treasury to 
pay higher interest rates on Government 
bonds of 5-year or longer terms, including 
savings bonds. This action is fiscal irre- 
sponsibility of a blatant sort. One of its 
worst features is that, unless reversed, it 
postpones for a year or more the possibility 
of making Government savings bonds attrac- 
tive to citizens who should be taking a 
financial as well as a civic interest In the af- 
fairs of their Nation. 

Even with an increase from 3½ to 3% 
percent in interest rates such as the ad- 
ministration proposes, it would take some 
time to curb the recent movement away 
from Government bonds on the part of in- 
dividual sayers and of institutions such as 
banks and insurance companies, 

For that movement has been engendered 
not only by concern over rate of yield on 
an investment but still more by concern for 
safety of the principal—not in terms of 
dollars but in terms of buying power. 
Myriad investors, large and small, have been 
looking for a hedge against inflation, and 
many of them turning to the stock market. 

One irony of the situation is that this 
enlightenment as to the inroads of inflation 
may have come at the end of the infia- 
tionary spiral and at a point where for once 
in a generation bonds might hold their 
value besides paying a reasonable yield. A 


` large number of economists now believe that 


consumer prices for the next year or two 
may remain stable—in other words, that 
inflation may be checked. If the boon of a 
decade of peace can be added to rising world 
productivity, this could be a very good 
period for citizens to own bonds—and for 
governments to encourage their ownership. 


Hosting Mr. Khrushchev 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN SPARKMAN 


OP ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, September 2, 1959 
Mr, SPARKMAN. Mr. President, 


recently the Dothan Eagle, of Dothan, 
Ala., published a very interesting edito- 
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rial entitled “Hosting Mr. Khrushchev.” 
Some very good ideas are expressed in 
the editorial, which I commend to the 
reading of all Senators. I ask unani- 
mous consent that the editorial be print- 
ed in the Appendix of the RECORD, 


There being no objection, the edito- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Hostins Mr, KHRUSHCHEV 


If Americans heed the requests of Presi- 
dent Eisenhower and Vice President Nixon 
they can put on their best bib and tucker for 
the forthcoming visit of Nikita Khrushchev. 
Both have spoken forthrightly in a plea that 
courtesy be shown the Soviet leader and if 
the forthcoming exchange of visits between 
him and Mr. Eisenhower is to have any 
weight as a warming influence in the cold 
war, it would be well that he be politely 
received. 

Without fawning or kow-towing, due 
courtesy can be shown Mr. Khrushchev, par- 
ticularly in view of the Russian receptions 
given Mr. Nixon. He can be given a polite 
listening and he can speak his piece, as did 
Mr. Nixon on several occasions, while having 
a look-see at America that may do him good. 

Memory is not too short to recall the anger 
expressed widely in the United States by 
individuals and press when Mr. Nrxo was 
spat upon and pushed around by South 
American hoodlums on his tour of good will. 

Neither is the recollection gone of some 
slightly shabby treatment accorded Mr, 
Khrushchey's deputy, Mikoyan, who visited 
here last January and was the target for 
some perhaps understandable jeering from 
some H refugees. But Mikoyan also 
was the recipient of some eggs in Chicago 
and San Francisco and this is hardly under- 
standable conduct from democratic and 
sporting Americans who are supposed to be 
the epitome of tolerance, 

Even more recently the mayor of Detroit 
snubbed Soviet Deputy Premier Kozloy and 
refused to welcome him there. 

These events were sharply in contrast to 
the conduct of the Russians during the tour 
of eight American Governors as they called 
on the heads of Soviet Republic States and 
at much variance with Mr. Nrxon’s reception. 
It might be pointed out here that while 
Detroit's mayor ignored Kozlov, Khrushchev 
unexpectedly invited our Vice President to 
his home for an unscheduled overnight visit. 

Co: the Khrushchey visit here, 
there already is a policy change by high 
Government officials over harsh statements 
about the Russian boss. This was evidenced 
last week in the notable change in text of a 
speech by no less a distinguished official than 
Army Secretary Brucker, and later by the 
change in text of a of Gen. Arthur 
Trudeau, Chief of Army’s Research and De- 
velopment, 

Secretary Brucker's prepared speech had 
belabored Khrushchey for “blatant Soviet 
threats of nuclear devastation” and for re- 
cent “tough talk” to American visitors (the 
Governors) to Moscow. Instead, the Secre- 
tary substituted remarks about the friendly 
reception for Mr. Nixon which he said 
“promises a better era of understanding.” 

General Trudeau's address was changed to 
eliminate some harsh quotations from Khru~ 
shehev himself. 

All of this, of course, including the Eisen- 
hower-Nixon courtesy pleas, is no attempt to 
be buddy-buddy with the Soviet’s biggest 
figure or to play footsie-footsle to the extent 
of overdoing politeness. 

It 18, more to the point, to show the Rus- 
sians that all of our talk of peace and an 
end to the cold war is not empty nothingness 
or sweetness wasted on the desert air, 
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Let Mr. Khrushchev come, see and talk, 
as all do under our vaunted freedom of 
speech. 

We can be as polite asa little dogin a 
meat house, yet be as frank and free as 
Voltaire when he said: 

“I disapprove of what you say but I will 
defend to the death your right to say it.” 


Clara Barton: Beloved Daughter of the 
Third Massachusetts District 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 2,1959 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks I include therein an out- 
Standing and most interesting article en- 
titled “Clara Barton: Angel of the Battle- 
field” which outlines the remarkable 
career and contributions of the illus- 
trious founder of the Red Cross who was 
born in Oxford, Mass., in my district on 
Christmas Day, 1821. 

This article was very ably and appro- 
priately written for the centennial edi- 
tion of the Webster Times, a celebrated 
and splendid newspaper in my district. 
It is the almost incredible story of a 
gifted woman inspired to help the poor, 
the lowly, and the afflicted. 

The great, humane organization she 
founded is an imperishable monument 
to Clara Barton. In the hearts of the 
people, and in the history of the Nation 
and the world, the name of this saintly 
lady will be remembered forever. 

Ciara Barton: “ANGEL OF THE BATTLE- 
FIELD’—AMERICAN RED Cross FOUNDER 
Born IN Oxrorp DECEMBER 25, 1821 
(America’s foremost woman—the "Angel 

of the Battlefield"—was born in Oxford, 

Worcester County, Mass., on Christmas Day, 

1821. For half a century she was the world’s 

leading figure in relieving the suffering of 

the thousands who fought on the fields of 
battle. She became the friend and counsel- 
or of Abraham Lincoln, of Ulysses S. Grant, 
of James A. Garfield, of Hayes, Harrison, 

Cleveland, and McKinley.) 

Prom the crowned heads of Europe she 
received homage that royalty might envy. 
When, according to the custom, she bent 
to kiss the hand of the Czar of Russia, he 
quickly raised his hand and said, “Nay, Miss 
Barton, not that from you.“ 

Clara Barton was perhaps the most per- 
fect incarnation of mercy that the modern 
world has known, and the founder of the 
greatest humanitarian movement in the 
history of nations, Preceded by the scarlet 
cross, Clara Barton went to Washington 
during the Civil War and there—the first 
woman to render aid to the Union soldiers— 
visited the hospitals and brought relief to 
the wounded. Day after day she went down 
to the wharves, where, with the mud and 
gore of Chickahominy still clinging to them, 
were brought the boys in blue and in gray. 

Then came the eventful Sunday in Sep- 
tember 1862, when she loaded an army 
wagon with supplies and started out alone 
in the wake of General McClellan’s army. 
She caught up with McClellan at Antietam 
and took her place in the swift train of 
artillery. At a large barn near a cornfield 
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close to the battleline she made her head- 
quarters, where the Confederate shells fell 
thick and fast, and the cornfleld was filled 
with wounded. The army surgeons ran out 
of dressings, and endeavored to make corn- 
husks do. It was then that Miss Barton 
opened her supply case and brought out 
what was needed. “I have everything,” was 
her quiet remark. 

She rounded up 25 men who had come to 
the rear with the wounded and set them to 
work administering restoratiyes. When her 
bread and broth were spent, she used a 
liquor supply that she carried. Darkness fell 
over the bloody field of battle, and still men 
remained who had not been relieved. “Five 
hundred men,“ cried the surgeon general, 
"will die before daybreak unless they have 
attention, and I have no lights.“ 

Get up, Doctor,” said Miss Barton, I have 
brought plenty of lanterns this time. The 
men will be here in a few minutes to light 
the house. You will have abundance of 
Ught and all the help you want.” And she 
led him to the door and showed him how 
she had arranged lanterns for the work that 
lay before them. So the candles of her love 
and pity lighted the blood-stained fields of 
Antietam and Fredericksburg. It has been 
said that she bore a charmed life, for though 
her clothing was often grazed, she was never 
wounded. At the close of the Civil War she 
organized the bureau to locate missing men 
or find their burial place. 

At the outbreak of the Franco-Prussian 
War, Miss Barton went abroad where she 
aided in caring for the wounded, and where 
afterwards she received many decorations 
and recognition for her service. The Grand 
Duke and Duchess of Baden, the Queens of 
Serbia, Italy and England, the Empress of 
Germany, and the Prince of Jerusalem all 
joined in their thanks for her devotion. 

During the summer of 1877, Miss Barton 
endeavored to get the Red Cross convention 
signed by the Government, but it was not 
until 1881 that she succeeded. In May of 
that year the American Association of the 
Red Cross was formed, and President Garfield 
made her president for life. She continued 
in this office until 1904, when President 
Roosevelt conceived the idea of making the 
Red Cross a military branch of the Govern- 
ment. It was then that Miss Barton re- 
signed. 

In 1892 she sent representatives to Rus- 
sia, where, following her experiences in 
alleviating suffering during the Johnstown 
food, she helped to relieve the famine. In 
1896 she aided Armenia after Turkish rav- 
ages. After the battle of Santiago was 
fought in 1898 the entire American Navy 
made way for her relief ship. In command 
of the first ship to enter the harbor after the 
capture of Santiago, Miss Barton entered the 
town with food and other necessities. Her 
last work of national importance was in 
connection with the Galveston flood of 1900, 

Miss Barton lived to be 90 years old. From 
her home overlooking the fair Potomac she 
passed her last years a shadowy figure that 
moved through the gardens of Glen Echo, 
a pitying sweetness in her eyes, and a fre- 
quent word of forgiveness to the Nation that 
had taken from her the staff that had borne 
aloft, for more than a half century, the ban- 
ner of the Red Cross. 

A slight stoop was evident in the shoulders 
that had bent over so many sickbeds, but 
the fine dark hair, save for silver lights above 
the ears, remained dark to the end. 

Miss Barton died at Glen Echo, April 12, 


1912. There was in that year considerable 


dissatisfaction that her remains were not in- 
terred in the National Cemetery, but the 
toro in which she was born, received the 
y- 
Today, in the cemetery at Oxford, stands 
a monument of “red” in the form of a cross 
that marks the grave of the town’s most dis- 
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tinguished citizen. A diabetic camp, named 
for her deeds of mercy, is a tribute to this 
great humanitarian. 

Her birthplace is a national shrine, visited 
by many thousands. 

The town’s greatest citizen, Oxford may 
well be proud of being the birthplace of 
Clara Barton, founder of the American Red 
Cross. 


Response to Cosponsorship of Senate 
Joint Resolution 127 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, September 2, 1959 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, a short 
time ago it was my pleasure to join with 
some of my colleagues in sponsoring 
legislation which is intended to help re- 
lieve the serious shortage, now existing 
in this country, of specially trained 
teachers of the deaf and speech pathol- 
ogists and audiologists. 

From correspondence received from 
educational institutions and individuals 
in my State, as well as from all over 
the Nation, it had become increasingly , 
evident that there is a vital need for 
legislation which will help to subsidize 
teachers in training for this noteworthy 
profession. For example, the chairman 
of the Department of Exceptional Edu- 
cation of the University of Wisconsin 
at Milwaukee, Miss Alice Streng, in- 
formed me that that institution has 
been training teachers of the deaf sinc® 
1913, with an average class size of eight 
students, but-—although an active re- 
cruiting campaign had been. conducted 
among the student body and high 
schools in the area—the prospects for 
the senior class this next year consist 
of only two students. Miss Streng had 
attributed this alarming state of affairs 
to several factors—the primary one 
being that teachers of deaf children are 
not usually compensated beyond what 
an ordinary teacher earns, even though 
working with deaf children is an ex“ 
tremely difficult and exacting job. In 
addition, the shortage of teachers in 
general has drawn students away from 
the specialties; and, because of limited 
contacts with deaf children in the popu- 
lation, most students are not aware of 
this professional field. 

Statistics prove that Wisconsin is not 
alone in its shortage of teachers of the 
deaf and speech pathologists and audi- 
ologists. It has been reliably estima 
that there are some 8 million Americans 
of all ages who suffer from speech or 
hearing impairments of such a nature 5? 
as to seriously handicap them in their 
efforts to become self-supporting, self- 
sufficient taxpaying members of their 
communities. Included in this 
are some 30,000 deaf children of school 
age in the United States—an increase in 
1959 of more than 1,200—who require the 
training of some 500 teachers of the deaf 
annually. Despite this requireme? s 
there were fewer than 150 such teacher 
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in training over the past academic year. 
In addition, although it is estimated that 
some 20,000 speech pathologists and 
audiologists are needed to properly diag- 
Nose, train, and rehabilitate these 8 mil- 
lion handicapped people, there are at 
present only some 2,000 certified special- 
ists in this field. 

It is expected, therefore, that—if en- 
acted—Senate Joint Resolution 127 will 
assist in alleviating this need by estab- 

and conducting a program of 
grants-in-aid to public and nonprofit 
institutions which are engaged in this 
type of training. 

Recently, I have been pleased to re- 
Ceive many letters from all over the coun- 

expressing appreciation for my co- 
Sponsorship of Senate Joint Resolution 
127; among them the American Speech 
and Hearing Association, the Alexander 
Graham Bell Association for the Deaf, 
Inc., and the Clarke School for the Deaf. 
ask unanimous consent to have some 
ol these letters printed in the Appendix 
Of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the letters 
Were ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
ORD, as follows: 

AMERICAN SPEECH & 
HEARING ASSOCIATION, 
Washington, D.C., August 31, 1959. 
The Honorable ALEXANDER WILEY, 
Senate Office Building, 

ashington, D.C. 

Drar Senator Wiery: The American 
Speech & Hearing Association wishes to 

e this opportunity to express its apprecia- 

n to you for cosponsoring Senate Joint 
Resolution 127 with Senator HILL, 

Your understanding of the tremendous 

for speech pathologists, audiologists, 

and classroom teachers of the deaf is most 
uraging to all of us actively engaged in 
Work with children and adults severely hand- 
‘capped by speech or hearing disabilities. If 
You feel we may provide you with informa- 
about the speech and hearing field and 

the needs in this area, please let me know. 
© American Speech & Hearing Associa- 

m, the national professional association for 
Speech, pathologists and audiologists, would 
Uke to be as helpful as possible in the effort 
to secure passage of this extremely desirable 
legislation. 

Yours very truly, 
KENNETH O. JOHNSON, Ph. D., 
Executive Secretary. 


ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL 
ASSOCIATION FOR THE DEAF, INC., 
Washington, D.C., August 24, 1959. 
The Honorable ALEXANDER WILEY, 
8. Senate, 
ashington, D.C. 
ant Dran Senator Wier: On behalf of 
© 1,200 members of the parents’ section 
rd the Alexander Graham Bell Association 
tor the Deaf, I would like to thank you 
‘Or the work you have done on the prepara- 
1 n and introduction of Senate Joint Reso- 
utlon 127. 
t As parents of deaf children we are grate- 
ul for the effort you have made to insure 
elr education and help them grow up to 
Productive citizens. 
Sincerely yours, 
Rosrrt H. Cote, 
President, Parents’ Section. 
THe CLARKE SCHOOL ror THE DEAF, 
Th Northampton, Mass., August 14, 1959. 
Us Honorable ALEXANDER WILEY, 
wo Senator, Senate Office Building, 
“shington, D.O. 
With = Senator Wier: All of us associated 
Clarke School wish to add our expres- 
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sion of appreciation to those of the national 

ations concerned with the education 
of deaf children, as well as the schools for 
the deaf and the parents of deaf children, to 
you for your active interest in our work. 
Senate Joint Resolution 127, which you oo- 
sponsored, is a significant step in the history 
of the education of deaf children in this 
country, 

We appreciate the time and effort which 
you have devoted to this cause, and all of 
the courtesies which you have extended to 
Mr. Evan V, Johnston, our director of devel- 
opment, 

Undoubtedly you will hear from a good 
many others who are interested in deaf chil- 
dren across the country. The need for 
trained classroom teachers of deaf children 
is urgent, and we in the profession will bend 
every effort to assist you in urging the pas- 
sage of the resolution. 

Sincerely yours, 
GEORGE T. Pratt, Principal. 


THE CLARKE SCHOOL FoR THE DEAF, 
Northampton, Mass., August 14, 1959. 
The Honorable ALEXANDER WILEY, 
U.S. Senator, Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dean Senator Wiery: Thank you very 
much for your thoughtful letter and a copy 
of Senate Joint Resolution 127, along with 
the introductory statement taken from the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp relative to Senator 
Hrw’s comments on this legislation. 

Please accept the sincere thanks of the 
many people in the profession of education 
for the deaf, and especially those groups 
that helped promote this proposal. The 
mhin organizations that have been working 
together to obtain this legislation are the 
Conference of Executives of American 
Schools for the Deaf, the Convention of 
American Instructors of the Deaf, the 
Alexander Graham Bell Association for the 
Deaf; and for title II, the American Speech 
and Hearing Association. 

Passage of this resolution will give a tre- 
mendous boost to education for the deaf 
throughout the world, Your interest has 
been deeply appreciated, and you may rest 
assured that we will lend our full facilities 
to the Congress in order to obtain a clear 
picture of the critical needs, and in order 
to aid in passage of Senate Joint Resolution 
127. 

Sincerely yours, 
Evan V. JOHNSTON, 
Director of Development. 


We Are Being Sheared 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN E. HENDERSON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 2, 1959 


Mr. HENDERSON. Mr. Speaker in re- 
cent days on the floor of the House, 
reference has been made to the plight of 
several industries that are being adverse- 
ly affected by this Nation’s trade pol- 
icies. The victims of this program are 
increasing daily. Those of us who have 
proclaimed effects of calculated destruc- 
tion to the pottery, ceramic tile, hand- 
made glass, and similar industries dur- 
ing the past 5 years, have been greeted 
with courtesy, but also with indifference, 
shrugged shoulders and knowing looks, 
by members who felt their industries 
were secure, or even being benefitted by 
our suicidal trade program. One of 
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these days, more of my colleagues will 
be awakened to the realization that they 
have been feasting on a poisonous fare, 
a delight to the palate, but death to the 
diner. 

The trade balance has tipped. Dol- 
lars and gold are pouring out for for- 
eign goods while the products of the 
American workman are staying home, 
unwanted by other nations of the world, 
whose only interest is in selling to Uncle 
Sam. 

The Zanesville (Ohio) Times Recorder 
in an editorial of August 28, 1959, quoted 
the apt description of Senator SCHOEPPEL 
who said: 

We are making the United States the 
worst place in the world to buy and the best 
place in the world to sellin. If we continue 
we will have full employment in Milan 
and Manila and increasing unemployment in 
Topeka and Detroit. 


It seems impossible that a deliberative, 
representative legislative body could 
have embarked upon such a program to 
weaken our Nation, but the record 
speaks for itself. Markets for our goods 
are dwindling, while we destroy our do- 
mestic market by opening the flood gates 
of trade to foreign nations where a 
workman receives a pittance to compete 
5 the wage earners of southeastern 

0. 

It is time for us to wake up to the facts 
of economic life and national survival. 
We are deliberately trading our dollars 
for cheap junk and trash that breaks, 
fades, ravels, cracks, and crumbles. 

The Times Recorder editorial which 
contained the quotation of the distin- 
guished Senator is in its entirety a well- 
reasoned, frank appraisal of our situa- 
tion. I include it at the conclusion of my 
remarks: 

WE ARE BEING SHEARED 

In the face of the rising tide of imports 
that, encouraged by our do-gooding recip- 
rocal trade programs, have already brought 
U.S. imports dangerously above exports, some ` 
public figures in Washington are beginning 
to realize that the survival of one American 
industry after another is at stake. 

Senator ANDREW SCHOEPPEL, Kansas Re- 
publican, now fears for our much bragged 
about standard of living and says: “We are 
making the United States the worst place in 
the world to buy and the best place in the 
world to sellin. If we continue we will have 
full employment in Milan and Manila and 
increasing unemployment in Topeka and 
Detroit.” 

With similar rumbles from solons in north, 
south, east, and west, Congress may be suf- 
ficiently alarmed by next January to consider 
the bleak prospect we have created through 
the export of our industrial know-how, our 
giveaway programs and GATT. But Amer- 
ican wool people, notably the American Sheep 
Producers Council, backed by the processors 
and weavers, decided some time ago to pull 
the industry up by its own boot-straps rather 
than waiting on our lawmakers. Organized 
as Woolens and Worsteds of America, Inc., 
wool people—from the grass country to the 
mills—are awakening the public not only to 
the unique and inherent virtues of Ameri- 
can-made woolen fabrics but to the impor- 
tance of this far-reaching industry to our 
national economy and national defense. 

In September, which is American Woolen 
Month, we shall be increasingly reminded 
that these natural fibers are still unequaled 
in withstanding both summer’s heat and 
Winter's blast, in providing warmth without 
weight, elasticity that insures long wear and 
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good appearance qualities that are enhanced 
by its resistance to wrinkles and its non- 
flammability—and the recent developments 
of mothproofing, crease-retention, and wash- 
ability. And we will realize, too, that Ameri- 
can-made woolens are today the finest in the 
world. 

In considering the wool robes of the Be- 
douins which protect these rovers from the 
desert’s blazing sun and its shivering nights, 
we should also consider the plight of an army 
in the field, in fair weather and foul, without 
woolen uniforms. And without woolgrowers 
and woolen mills of our own, we would be at 
the mercy of nations that might, or might 
not, share with us—even if we were able to 
bring these essential fabrics to our shores. 

When we see the sheep-shearing displays 
that are to be a feature of American Woolen 
Month, let us consider well that, in the inter- 
national senses, we are the sheep. Foreign 
mills with wage scales of one-third to one- 
tenth of our own are doing their very best to 
denude us. Those of us who care about em- 
ployment, prosperity, and safety for this 
country will ask questions before we buy wool 
products. Where does the wool come from? 
Where was it loomed? Until Congress gets 
around to protecting this essential industry, 
Americans must protect it—by buying 
American woolens. 


Let Khrushchev Call Off the Soviet Union’s 
Propaganda Campaign Against Iran 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN SPARKMAN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, September 2, 1959 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, all 
of us have noted, in connection with the 
prospective visit of the Soviet Premier, 
that Mr. Khrushchev states that he de- 
sires a lessening of world tensions. In 
addition, he and other Soviet leaders 
have often asserted that the U.S.S.R. 
does not interfere in the internal affairs 
of other countries. If Mr. Khrushchev 
really means what he says, he might call 
off the Soviet Union's abusive and un- 
warranted propaganda campaign against 
Tran, its small neighbor. Apparently, 
Iran's only sin in Soviet eyes is her 
friendship with the United States. 

Mr. Roscoe Drummond of the New 
York Herald Tribune has pointed up this 
situation in his articles of August 24 and 
August 19. 

Therefore, Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the articles be printed 
in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the New York Herald Tribune, 
Aug. 19, 1959] 
Reports ARE ENCOURAGING From Coto War's 
FRONTS 
(By Roscoe Drummond) 

It is a good idea to take a clear-eyed look 
occasionally at the big question: How fares 
the cold war? 

To answer this question you have to ask 
others. Are the Communists continuing to 
make friends and influence people? Are they 
even continuing to make enemies and in- 
fluence people? Is their power and is their 
prestige growing—or lessening? Is resist- 
ance to communism strengthening itself? 
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Is US. policy beginning to show some sig- 
nificant dividends? 

We need to avoid being wishful, and some- 
times today’s gain turns out to be tomor- 
row’s loss. But the other extreme also 
needs to be avoided—a kind of whipped-up 
pessimism that everything is falling apart 
under Communist pressure and that nothing 
the United States does ever works, 

The fact is that on the broad fronts of the 
cold war the evidence justifies two encourag- 
ing reports: 

1, In Europe the Soviet Union has suffered 
several stebacks in recent weeks. 

2. In non-Communist Asia the tide is visi- 
bly turning against communism and the 
capacity and will to resist Communist sub- 
version is increasing. 

What has Moscow most been trying to ac- 
complish in Europe this year? Primarily to 
keep any NATO country from accepting 
American nuclear weapons, It blandly ar- 
gued that Western Europe can better pro- 
tect itself if only Russia has nuclear weapons, 
Then the Kremlin rattled its rockets at Italy, 
Greece, and Turkey and fired off notes and 
threats that they must not receive nuclear 
Weapons from the United States. These 
countries refused to be intimidated and 
their answer was that “we'll decide what's 
best for our defense.” 

For months now the Kremlin has been di- 
recting a massive and abusive propaganda 
campaign against Iran, seeking to force its 
Government to break Its ties with the West 
or else, The sturdy Iranians refuse to yield. 

Premier Khrushchey found the Scandina- 
vians so unresponsive to his bill of goods that 
he had to call off his scheduled month-long 
trip to Norway, Sweden, and Denmark. And 
the 100,000 Poles who cheered and beflowered 
the Nixons weren't cheering their own un- 
wanted Communist leaders nor the Kremlin's, 

In Asia from Indonesia to India the neu- 
tralist nations are becoming less neutral to 
communism all the time. President Sukarno 
has ejected the Communists in his Cabinet, 
as has the new government in Ceylon. Nearly 


all the free regimes in Asia are achieving 


new levels of stability and economic growth. 

Washington officials are much encouraged 
by these developments, and the validity of 
their appraisal has new confirmation in the 
reports which Ernest K. Lindley of News- 
week has brought back from his 3-month 
survey from Lebanon to Korea. He is not one 
given to overstatement or lightheaded opti- 
mism. He writes: 

“In Asia the tide has turned in our favor. 
The appeal, influence, and prestige of com- 
munism are waning.” 

There are, of course, some very consider- 
able reasons; such as Red China's bald ag- 
gression against Tibet, the brutal regimenta- 
tion of the communes which has alienated 
many of the overseas Chinese, the firm and 
successful stand against the Communist 
effort to take the offshore islands near For- 
mosa last year, the gross violation of demo- 
cratic Institutions by the Communists in 
Kerala, 

But there are other reasons which have 
contributed to turning the tide. American 
economic aid has helped. More Asians are 
coming to see that the SEATO military 
alliance is a deterrent and shield against 
aggression. Our refusal to withdraw from 
the offshore islands in the face of Communist 
fire heartened all the free Asian governments. 

Obviously this is no time to weaken or alter 
U.S, policies, including economic aid and 
nonadmission of Red China to the U.N., who 
helped to bring about these results. 


[Prom the Washington Post, Aug. 24, 1959] 
Abvien ror Mr, K. 
(By Roscoe Drummond) 
HE COULD IMPROVE THE CLIMATE HERE 


There is no doubt that Premier Khru- 
shchey wants his visit to the United States 
to be harmonious. To that end, from the 
yery day the exchange of visits was an- 
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nounced, the Kremlin called off its more 
abusive propaganda attacks directed against 
America and Americans. 

There is criticism on Radio Moscow, but 
the rough language of the past is now muted 
and sometimes the Soviet press actually 
speaks a good word about the American 
exhibition, 

This is all very nice, but it doesn't mean 
much, A temporary interruption in the flow 
of anti-American propaganda is not going 
to improve the climate for Mr. Khushchev’s 
trip a very great deal—if at all. I wonder if 
Mr. Ehrushchey would like to know how 
really to improve the climate? What counts 
is what is done, not what is said or left un- 
said, and I can think of three things the 
Soviet Premler could do to antee a 
courteous, responsive, and hopeful reception 
in the United States, 

They are these: 

The matter of Iran—Here Is an innocent, 
harmiess, brave country bordering on the 
Soviet Union which is certainly no military 
threat to anybody. In 1946 and 1947 Moscow 
sought to take part of Iran by setting up @ 
separate Communist state in the province of 
Azerbaijan supported by Soviet troops which 
then refused to leave after World War II. 

Because of the continuing Soviet threat, 
Tran joined the defensive Baghdad Pact and 
strengthened its ties with the United States 
and the West. 

Since the war Soviet policy toward Iran 
has alternated between honeyed words and 
bristling threats. For a year now it has been 
using the bristling-threat tactic. Moscow 
wants to force Iran out of the Baghdad Pact 
and to make it sever its ties with the United 
States. It wants Iran neutral, isolated, and 
under its protective arm. 

Since January of 1959 Radio Moscow in Its 
Persian language broadcasts has been sharp- 
ly critical of Iran, vilifying personally thé 
Shah and inviting the violent overthrow of 
the Iranian Government. It has done more. 
It has set up a clandestine radio in Soviet 
territory claiming to be the national voice 
of Iran and attempting openly to incite to 
revolt. On May 23, it pleaded: “Patriotic 
Tranians, crusade against the plunderers of 
Tran.” On July 2, it urged: “Dear compa- 
triots, crusade against the detested regime 
of the Shah.” A 

If Mr. Khrushchev wants to improve the 
climate for his American visit, he could call 
off Moscow’s abusive campaign against Tran. 

The matter of the American filers—O? 
June 27, 1958, Soviet pilots shot down an 
unarmed American transport which h 
lost its way a few miles off its course over 
the Soviet-Armenian frontier. We have in 
our possession and we have given to the 
Soviet Government the complete earwitness 
of what happened. It is a continuous tape 
recording of the conyersation of the Soviet 
Pilots which literally reveals their w 
and Russian voices telling each other that 
they had spotted the lost U.S. plane, that 
they recognized it as an unarmed transport’ 
that they agreed which should attack frst 
and which should finish it off. There 
17 Americans in the plane, The Soviets 
have turned over six of the bodies, They 
claimed the plane crashed by accident, that 
they know nothing of the other 11. 

If Mr. Khrushchey wants to improve the 
climate for his U.S. visit, he could provide 
an informative and frank report on 
missing 11 U.B. filers. 

The matter of Laos—We believe that thé 
Soviet Union is aiding and abetting th® 
Chinese and Vietnamese Communist asgres- 
sion against the independent and non-Com 
munist state of Laos, 

If Mr, Khrushchev wants to improve the 
climate for his American visit, he could uss 
his influence with his Communist colli to 
to call off the attack and if he is unable ne 
succeed and wants to prove that he tried, N 
can announce that he will not veto U. 
Security Council action to restore peace. 
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Aptuxcet: Birthplace of American Capi- 
talism and Free Enterprise 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HASTINGS KEITH 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 2, 1959 


Mr. KEITH. Mr. Speaker, in the year 
1627 the Aptuxcet Trading Post was es- 
tablished in what is now the town of 
Bourne, Mass., on the banks of the 

et River, later to become part of 
the Cape Cod Canal. The post, a replica 
of which stands on the original founda- 
tions, was the birthplace of American 
Capitalism and free enterprise. 
On September 5 and 6 the town of 
e will celebrate its 75th anniver- 
Sary. I regard as timely the inclusion in 
that celebration of a pageant depicting 
historical events connected with the 
Aptuxcet Trading Post, and welcome it 
as an opportunity of acquainting my col- 
in the Congress with the signifi- 
Cant role played by the post in the estab- 
ent of the American capitalistic 
System and free enterprise. 


Mr. Speaker, with leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing pertinent information, provided 

sponsors of the Aptuxcet Pageant, 
1959: Bourne Historical Society, Old 
Colony Union Women's Club of Bourne, 
and Buzzards Bay Chamber of Com- 
Merce, as written by Mrs. Elinor D. 
p, chairman of the Aptuxcet Pag- 
fant Committee: 

The agreement setting up the Aptuxcet 
Trading Post and giving certain of their 
number control of the trade there, was writ- 
ten and signed by the colonists of Plimoth 

tation at the plantation, 20 miles dis- 
tant. Its purpose was to pay off the huge 
debt still owed to the London backers of the 
Flower expedition, to transport more of 
brethren to Plimoth, and to bring 

Profit to the colony. 

Tunis agreement was the first business con- 
tract drawn up and signed in America and 
establishes Aptuxcet’s claim as the birth- 
Place of American capitalism. 

In Aptuxcet's organization and in the res- 
Sons that brought it into being le the basic 
Concepts of that which is typical of our 
Present-day American capitalistic system. 
The venture was undertaken, through free 
and democratic process, by people with faith 

God and an unswerving deyotion to obli- 
Sations at home and abroad. 

Thus, the Aptuxcet Trading Post, as a 
Symbol of American capitalism, can be a 
Powerful anti-Communist weapon. The 
Methods and motives of its founders are the 
antithesis of everything inherent in Soviet 
Communism. Where American capitalism 
Was founded on faith, freedom, and honor, 

viet communism is dedicated to atheism, 
enslavement, international deceit, and Com- 
Munist world domination by whatever means 

ll serve, 

Communism seeks the destruction of our 
capitalistic system by use of the “big lie.” In 

Aptuxcet story we have the “big truth.” 
can capitalism, which has brought 
abundance and enrichment to our society, 
md which we have shared freely with the 
World, was from its earliest beginnings firmly 
Teoted in moral principles. 


Mr. Speaker, I would like also to in- 


elude in the Recorp a special message 
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from Richard Cardinal Cushing, arch- 
bishop of Boston, sent to the town of 
Bourne in honor of this event: 

I am very pleased to hear that the town 
of Bourne is this year celebrating the dia- 
mond jubilee of its foundation. The little 
towns of Massachusetts have always been 
model communities of family living where 
the finest qualities of religion and patriotism 
have blended to give us the ablest of men 
and most loyal of citizens. 

Bourne has a special distinction in having 
within its borders the old Pilgrim Trading 
Post in Aptuxcet where we can say that the 
world of business began in America. When 
Governor Bradford had drawn up an agree- 
ment with a group of colonists to regulate 
the trading in furs, lumber, and the rest, 
he could not have foreseen the great eco- 
nomic empire which would one day be 
America, At the same time, in those modest 
beginnings, he underscored the lasting prin- 
ciples which should mark every business 
enterprise—honesty, fair dealing with labor 
and mutual confidence. 

Many years have passed since 1627 and 
there have been many changes in human 
life and living but what was begun at 
Aptuxcet was well founded, and as long as 
America continues to honor the old vir- 
tues, we will have a Nation, not just eco- 
nomically strong, but what is more impor- 
tant, morally strong as well. 

My blessings and good wishes to the citi- 
zens of Bourne on their happy anniversary. 
May God watch over them always. 


Mr. Speaker, from the correspondence 
of Governor Bradford, and from his his- 
tory “Of Plimouth. Plantation,” it has 
been found that this trading post not 
only played a most vital part in the 
financial struggles of the early settlers, 
but appears to have been what truth- 
fully may be called the cradle of Ameri- 
can commerce, 

The Bourne Historical Society, which 
owns the ancient site, believing that 
every opportunity should be embraced to 
preserve landmarks of our earliest his- 
tory as an aid to inspiring future Ameri- 
cans with gratitude to the founders of 
the Nation, has, with the support of the 
General Society of Mayflower Descend- 
ants and many friendly citizens, erected 
on the original foundations a permanent 
replica of the old buildings as a me- 
morial to the early traders who, by their 
tenacity of high purpose, here blazed a 
definite and successful beginning of the 
trail of the Nation’s commerce. 7 

I feel privileged, Mr. Speaker, to be the 
Representative in Congress of this most 
important town, with its rich heritage, 
and of the people there perpetuating the 
characteristics of the early 17th century 
pioneers to whom at this time we pay 
honor. 


Rabbi Robert I. Kahn, of Houston, Tex., 
Chosen as National Chaplain of Amer- 
ican Legion 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, September 2, 1959 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, on August 27, I had the pleasure 


and privilege of addressing the 41st Na- 


“rabbinical d 
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tional Convention of the American Le- 
gion, at Minneapolis, Minn. On the 
previous day, the Legion chose as its 
new national chaplain, Rabbi Robert I. 
Kahn, of Houston, Tex. 

Mr. President, the Lone Star State is 
proud of this honor that has been be- 
stowed upon Rabbi Kahn, for he is in- 
deed a distinguished man of faith. Rab- 
bi Kahn is known in Texas for his 
intelligence, his character and capacity 
for leadership, and his warm sensitivity. 
I am delighted that the American Le- 
gion has made this choice. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix of 
the Record an article entitled “Legion 
Chooses Texas Rabbi To Be Chaplain,” 
written by Willmar Thorkelson, and 
published in the Minneapolis Star of 
August 27, 1959. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


LEGION CHOOSES Texas RABBI To BE 
CHAPLAIN 


(By Willmar Thorkelson) 


A tall Texas rabbi whose parents and 
brother live in Minneapolis was elected to- 
day as new national chaplain of the Ameri- 
can Legion. 

Dr. Robert I. Kahn, 48, for 15 years rabbi 
of Congregation Emanu-El in Houston, Tex. 
is the third Jewish clergyman in the 40-year 
history of the Legion to serve as its chaplain, 

He succeeds Msgr. John J. Twiss, pastor 
of St. Peter's Catholic Church in Lowell, 
Mass., who has seryed during the past year. 

Rabbi Kahn is son of Mr. and Mrs. Morris 
L. Kahn, 3908 South Sheridan Avenue, and 
a brother of Howard S. Kahn, 5133 South 
Oliver Avenue, former Minneapolis Housing 
and Redevelopment Commissioner and un- 
successful candidate for the Minneapolis 
School Board in the June election, 

On the basis of his Army experience, Rabbi 
Kahn said that he didn’t expect his being a 
non-Christian would be a handicap in sery- 
ing as Legion chaplain. 

“When I was in the Army,” he explained, 
“I was rabbi to the Jewish soldiers but chap- 
lain to all men of the outfit, That's what 
I think I'll be in the Legion.” 

He noted that in many of its public func- 
tions, the Legion has developed a trio ap- 
proach and has clergy representing the three 
major faiths—Protestant, Roman Catholic, 
and Jewish. 

Asked if he had seen any results of the 
Legion's Back to God” movement, Rabbi 
Kahn observed that they had been more in 
quality than in quantity, 

He said he referred to the quality of the 
services at Legion conventions, the response 
to Legion telecasts and the feeling among 
legionnaires that the Back to God“ effort 
was not empty piety, but honest recogni- 
tion that religion plays an important role 
in all of life. 

The rabbi was endorsed for national chap- 
lain by the Legion’s Texas department which 
said he had brought it “the very best in 
spiritual guidance” during his term as de- 
partment chaplain, 

A rabbi of the reformed or liberal wing 
of American Judaism, Dr. Kahn was born 
in Des Moines, Iowa, in 1910. 

He received his AB. degree from the Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati, Ohio, in 1932, and his 
from Hebrew Union 
College, Cincinnati, in 1935. 

He earned a doctor of Hebrew letters de- 
gree from the latter college in 1950. His 
thesis was on “Anglo-Jewish Preaching in 
the 19th Century.” 

Rabbi Kahn began his career as a clergy- 
man at Congregation Beth Israel, Houston, 
in 1935. 
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He served in the Army chaplains’ corps 
from 1940 to 1945, spending 2 years over- 
seas with combat troops of the Sixth Army. 

During this time, he conducted services 
in New Guinea and the Philippines at more 
than a dozen different island installations. 
He was a captain when separated from sery- 
ice. He joined the Legion a month after 
leaving the Army. 

He was elected rabbi of Congregation 
Emanu-El, then a new congregation, while 
still overseas, During his rabbinate, the 
congregation has grown from 200 to more 
than 1,100 families and has built a new 
temple. 

Dr. Kahn Is married to the former Rozelle 
Rosenthal of Dallas, Tex.. They have three 
children, 


The Visiting Fireman Problem 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HOWARD W. ROBISON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 1, 1959 


Mr. ROBISON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following editorial 
from the Wali Street Journal on the 
forthcoming visit of Premier Khru- 
shchev: 

THE UNSPOKEN Risk 


In his speech to the American Legion con- 
vention, Vice President Nixon gave the clear- 
est official explanation so far of a matter 
that puzzles and disturbs many Americans— 
why the administration decided to invite 
Soviet Premier Khrushchey to this country. 

What Mr, Nrxon said, it seems to us, adds 
up to a responsible and dignified answer to 
that question. And if the U.S. can only 
stick to the approach defined by Mr. Nixon 
once the Big Two talks get going, then there 
need be little fear of the outcome. 

Here is how Mr. Nizon summed up the 
present administration attitude: 

“It would be naive and wishful thinking 
to assume that the visit * * * will result in 
any basic change in the Communist objective 
of world domination or their adherence to 
policies designed to achieve that goal. 
Everything (Khrushchev) sees in the United 
States will be seen through Communist eyes 
and the picture will be distorted or magni- 
fied. s... 

“What useful purpose, then, will this visit 
serve? Putting it in its simplest terms, 
while understanding alone will not bring 
peace, misunderstanding could provoke war.” 
Mr. Nixon then discussed some of Khru- 
shehev's dangerous misconceptions about the 
United States, misconceptions which just 
might be tempered by his visit despite his 
Communist bias. On such, containing obvi- 
ous dangers of a miscalculation on the 
Kremlin's part: Khrushehev is convinced 
that millions of Americans do not support 
the President in his firm stand against com- 
munism. 

“In a nutshell,” the Vice President went 
on, “If we are to have a Soviet leader with 
such power in his hands, it is better to have 
one who knows the world than who is iso- 
lated in the Kremlin.” 

In addition, Mr, Nixon discounted the fear 
that the American people and their leaders 
will be lulled by Khrushchey into a false 
sense of security and trust, We agree with 
the Vice President there, too; not many 
Americans ever were taken in by commu- 
nism, despite the wartime attitude of their 
Government, and certainly President Eisen- 
3 isn't going to be fooled at this late 

ate, 
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Still, it will take all Mr. Eisenhower's skill 
and firmness to avold a somewhat subtler 
risk, unspoken by Mr. Nixon in his admira- 
ble presentation, In large part this risk 
stems from the very nature of this kind of 
get-together. Here are by all odds the two 
most powerful men in the world, conferring 
together for several days during Khru- 
shehev's stay. The President will need all 
his present determination to keep this from 
being in fact a summit meeting—the summit 
of summits, to pursue that abused metaphor, 

For in these circumstances, with such un- 
precedented power in the hands of two men, 
the temptation is inherent, and will doubt- 
less grow as the days go on, to use that 
power; in our case, for what we deem to be 
the good of the world. If the stalemate of 
the oppressive cold war, with its constant 
risk of nuclear war, could seemingly be 
broken with a word, even a tacit understand- 
ing, many men would find the temptation 
irresistible. 

This would not be the same as being 
“lulled” by a false-faced enemy. The risk, 
if any, is of being lulled into a slip by one’s 
own longing for real peace after all these 
years of bitter frustrations, heavy burdens, 
and incessant dangers. Lulled by the feel- 
ing Mr. Eisenhower himself eloquently ex- 
pressed the other day in defense of the 
forthcoming meetings: “What we are talk- 
ing about is the human race and what's go- 
ing to happen to it.“ Lulled in short, not 
by the vice of megalomania but by the virtue 
of compassion for humanity. 

That is why we think Mr. Nrxon’s speech 
is more important than an explanation, use- 
ful though that is. It should also be a pol- 
icy guide. So long as the Government ad- 
heres, throughout the trying talks ahead, to 
the coldly courteous, cautiously exploratory 
attitude he has outlined, the subtle risk 
need never become threatening. 


Remarks on Diversion of Water Issue 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, September 2, 1959 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp my remarks 
on the diversion of water issue. 

There being no objection, the remarks 
were ordered to be printed in the REC- 
ond, as follows: 

REMARKS or SENATOR ALEXANDER WILEY BE- 
FORE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES ON 
DIVERSION oF WATER ISSUE 
Let us first get a little of the history 

involved in this water diversion. Since 1922, 
bills haye been introduced in Congress to 
authorize the diversion. They were intro- 
duced mostly by Congressmen from the city 
of Chicago, The bills based their right for 
the diversion of water from Lake Michigan 
on the following grounds: 

(1) Sanitation—for sewage disposal pur- 
poses, 

(2) Public health—caused by contamina- 
tion of waters of the Chicago River, the 
Chicago Sanitary District Canal, and the 
Illinois Waterway. 

(3) Diversion would permit the genera- 
tion of additional waterpower at the Chi- 
cago District Lockport plant. 

(4) Fish life would be restored. 

(5) If would eliminate damage by ex- 
tremely high waters of Lake Michigan. 
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(6) Navigation requirements of the Ili- 
nois Waterway demanded additional diyer- 
sion, 

(7) Then there was the position that di- 
version should be authorized to take care of 
a variety of demands in the Mississippi 
River watershed. 

Truman once quoted Justice Holmes 
as follows: “A page of history is worth a 
volume of logic," so let us get at some of the 
historical facts, 

The controversy originated between the 
years 1892 and 1900 when the Chicago metro- 
politan area cut a canal across the Conti- 
nental Divide. Previously the Illinois- 
Michigan Canal was completed in 1848. This 
canal soon became polluted with sewage; 
and, finally, in 1887, the Commission studied 
three methods of sewage disposal and rec- 
ommended as the most economical the dis- 
charge of the sewage into the Des Plaines 
River through a canal across the Continental 
Divide. The legislature took action and the 
sanitary district was created with power to 
handle the situation. At that time, the 
sanitary district embraced an area of 185 
square miles—it now embraces 600 square 
miles. $ 

Since the opening of the canal, the Chi- 
cago River has been reversed. Then, it flowed 
into Lake Michigan—now it flows away from 
Lake Michigan. The purpose of the canal 
Was the disposal of sewage and the produc- 
tion of electricity, so the Court found, 

In 1907, an application was made to do 
certain work on the Calumet-Sag Channel 
to increase the flow from Lake Michigan 
through said channel. But this was refused 
by the Secretary of War. In spite of this. 
the sanitary district went right ahead; sọ 
the United States brought suit in 1908. 
Then, another application of the district in 
1913 was denied by the Secretary of War. 

In 1908, pursuant to the amendment of 
the constitution of Illinois, development was 
begun of a project that would contruct 
powerplants, locks, bridges, and dams, start- 
ing at the water powerplant near Lockport 
to a point on the Illinois River near Utica: 
the justification therefore was that it would 
provide about $3 million a year from the 
use of water diverted from Lake Michigan 
for waterpower purposes. 

Well, the diversion was made without the 
consent of the States bordering on the Great 
Lakes, and in defiance of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. Temporary permits were granted 
from time to time by reluctant Secretaries 
of War on the plea that the district and 
Illinois had neglected or refused to install 
modern sewage Plants and that the 
health of the people would be impaired. 

The sewage pollution continued to be of- 
fensive up through the years. In 1925, the 
U.S. position for injunctive relief was af- 
firmed by the Supreme Court, although the 
Secretary granted a permit for diversion of 
8,500 cubic feet— to a progressive 
reduction, Meanwhile, in 1920, the Board of 
Engineers for Rivers and Harbors of the 
United States, made a report stating, in sub- 
stance, that Chicago was debarred from any 
claim for indulgence; that it had defiantly 
opposed the Government and was in open 
disregard of the law; and that they had ex- 
pended money of their constituents in prosè- 
cution of unwise and illegal plans, 

In 1927, the Court, haying referred the 
action of Wisconsin, Minnesota, and Michi- 
gan to Special Master Charles Evans Hughes. 
who said that the district, in relying on the 
arguments with reference to the health 
its people, had long delayed the subject of 
suitable sewage plants as a means of avold- 
ing future diversion. Therefore, the district 
could not complain if an immediately heavy 
burden was placed upon the district because 
of its attitude and its course of action, The 
Court further required that the rights of the 
complainants be restored gradually; giving 
the district time to provide adequate 
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for disposing of the sewage. In other words, 
the U.S. Supreme Court ruled that the Chi- 
cago Sanitary District, and the State of 
Ulinois, must stop the illegal diversion (281 
U.S. 179) and the Court observed that “the 
diversion of water for sewage disposal was 
held ilegal.” 

In 1932, on the application of the States, 
including Ohio, the Court appointed a Spe- 
cial Master, Edward F, McClellan. He found 
that the causes of delay in obtaining ap- 
Proval of the contruction of controlling 
Works in the Chicago River “are total and 
inexcusable failures of the defendants to 
Make an application to the Secretary of War 
for such approval.” The Court entered Its 

and provided for “gradual reduction 
Of the diversion of waters of the Great Lakes, 
St. Lawrence system through the Chicago 

e canal; the reduction should be 
down to 1,500 cubic feet per second by De- 
cember 31, 1938.” 

Again, the district delayed and, in 1932, 
application was made by the complainants 
Again for a special officer to see that the de- 
Cree of April 21, 1930 (281 U.S. 696) was 
Carried out. 

In 1933, the Court enlarged its decree to 
Provide that “the State of Illinois is re- 
quired to take the necessary steps to com- 
Plete adequate sewage disposal plants and 
®ewers to the end that the reduction of di- 
Version may be made at the times fixed in 
the decree.” The sanitary district then de- 
Manded that the Federal Government pur- 
Chase the canals, paying $90 million there- 
Tor. The engineer department reported 
Against it and this started the flood of bills; 

g in 1937, in the 75th Congress, 
Seeking authorization for increased diversion 
Of water. 

In the Supreme Court Decree of April 21, 
1930, there was a requirement in paragraph 
5 that the defendant's sanitary district file 
With the clerk of the court semiannually, on 

y 1 and January 1 of each year—begin- 
ning July 1, 1930—a report to the Court ade- 
Quately setting forth the progress made in 
the construction of the sewage. treatment 
Plants and appurtenances outlined in the 
Program. Also, it was to set forth the extent 
and effect of the operation thereof and the 
ee diversion of water from Lake Michi- 


Again, the sanitary district failed to com- 
Bly with this order. The last semiannual re- 
rt was filed on January 2, 1939, which 
Sald that “the complete treatment of all 
Pika will mot be possible until July 

939,"—although the district was required to 
deraplete construction of the facilities on or 

ore December 31, 1988. In January 1940, 
an application was made again for more di- 
on. The Court said, in relation to the 
Ame, “Iilinois has failed to show that it has 


ded all possible means at its command 


Tor the completion of the sewage treatment 
atem as required by the decree and no ade- 
le te excuse has been presented for the de- 
y." The Court appointed a special master 
or and he recommended that the petition 
8 Aulnois be dismissed, The Supreme Court 
Pheld the master’s report. 
Poe in 1956, Nlinols petitioned the Court 
ana: temporary modification of the decree 
d the Solicitor General filed a memoran- 
um on behalf of the Government, as amicus 
Unites Pointing out the interests of the 
ted States with regard to the paramount 
er of Congress in relation to navigation 
Ca treaties between the United States and 
nada which affect the total problem of 
the mon, The Court, on the application of 
Parry eee granted a petition for tempo- 
— increase of diversion to, and including. 
Pe Wary 31, 1957, and extended it again to 
28, 1957 (352 U.S. 983). 
HISTORY OF THE FIGHT IN CONGRESS 
Since 1920, bills have been entered to in- 
‘Tease the diversion. Twice President Eisen- 
ower has vetoed bills; stating, in substance, 
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that he was unable to approve the bill 
because: 

(1) Existing diversions are adequate for 
navigation on the Ilinois Waterway and 
Mississippi River. 

(2) All methods of control of lake levels. 
and protection of property on the Great 
Lakes, should be considered before arbitrar- 
ily proceeding with the proposed increased 
diversion. 

(3) Diversions should be authorized with 
reference to negotiations with Canada, 

(4) The legitimate interests of other 
States affected by the diversions may be 
adversely affected. 

In the 85th Congress, a bill providing for 
an additional diversion for 3 years was 
passed in the House, but failed in the Sen- 
ate. 

The Chicago district pressure has not been 
limited to bills in Congress. Applications 
were made to Presidents Roosevelt and Tru- 
man, with Sccretaries of War and with var- 
jous boards and commissions. 

Now, it is evident that Chicago has no 
health problem. Back in 1940 it was claimed 
that diversion was necessary because the 
pollution In the Chicago drainage canal con- 
stituted a menace to health. The special 
master, after extensive hearings, held that 
there was no menace to health. We know 
very well that an additional diversion of 
1,000 cubic feet will not clean up the objec- 
tionable conditions in the Dlinois Waterway 
as long as untreated, and partially treated, 
sewage and sludge is permitted to enter the 
waterway. The permanent solution is to 
keep pollution out of the Chicago area’s 
waterways by enforcing State and district 
laws prohibiting the dumping of raw, or par- 
tially treated, sewage, chemicals, and other 
materials in the streams and waterways of 
the State of Illinois. Eminent sanitary en- 
gineers are agreed that the effluent (liquid 
residual which remains after complete treat- 
ment of the well of an operated sewage dis- 
posal plant of an activated-sludge of modern 
type) is a clear, odorless liquid—nonputres- 
cible which requires no chlorination and in 
which fish can live. The sanitary district 
affirms that the effluent of its northside 
treating plant “is almost as clear as drinking 
water, and quite as harmless as it finally 
leaves the plant through an outlet and into 
and through an artificial channel which dis- 
9 into the Chicago River“ (278 U.S. 

There is no claim that additional diversion 
is needed for navigation on the Illinois 
Waterway, or for navigation on the Missis- 
sippi River. In a recent report by the 
division engineer, he states that “commerce 
on the Illinois Waterway has increased from 
1,600,000 tons, in 1935, to 21 million tons 
in 1955.“ Recent studies of present and 
prospective water requirement for navigation 
on the Ilinois Waterway show that the 
authorized diversion of 1,500 cubic feet per 
second from Lake Michigan is adequate to 
meet those requlrements. 

The Alton lock, which was provided by 
Public Law 500, will take care of any trouble 
during low water. 

Now, the Supreme Court has made it 
pretty clear that it will not permit any addi- 
tional diversion at Chicago until the dis- 
trict utilizes all practical means, other than 
diversion, to alleviate conditions complained 
of. The U.S, Public Health Service has in- 
dicated that there are measures which the 
sanitary district can take which would han- 
die the situation: Sewage treatment through 
aeration or chlorination, or the combination 
of the two. (See Senate Subcommittee on 
Public Works hearings, 1958, p. 92.) Based 
on aeration, the first cost would be $2 mil- 
lion; annual cost $250,000. Based on chlori- 
nation, the first cost is not given; annual 
cost $550,000. 

It is very evident that the reason the 
sanitary district urges additional diversion 
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is to avold the normal and usual sanitation 
costs which would be required in expanding 
its facilities. Away back in 1913, when ap- 
plication was made to Henry Stimson, Secre- 
tary of War, he stated: 

“The demands for diversion at Chicago 
are based solely upon the needs for sanita- 
tion of that city. Every drop of water taken 
out of the lake necessarily tends to nullify 
costly improvements made under direct au- 
thority of Congress throughout the Great 
Lakes; and, it is manifestly said that, as 
long as the city ls permitted to increase the 
amount of water which it may take from the 
lakes, there will be very strong temptation 
placed upon it not to take a more scientific— 
and possibly a more expensive—method to 
dispose of the sewage.” 

The Supreme Court on April 21, 1930, lim- 
ited the amount of water that could be 
diverted from the Great-Lakes-St. Lawrence 
system to 1,500 cubic feet in addition to 
domestic pumpage (281 U.S. 696). 

There are the House bill, the Senate bill, 
and the amended bill, all considered by the 
committee, A study of the bills indicates 
quite clearly that some fertile minds which 
drew the two amendments were trying to 
meet some of the arguments that were made. 
The Power Authority of the State of New 
York, when it s@cepted the licenses granted 
to it by the Federal Power Commission for 
the construction of the Niagara power proj- 
ects, did so, relying on the decree mentioned 
above, 

The Canadian Government and the State 
of New York will in the course of the next 
3 or 4 years have completed the power proj- 
ects at an expense of over half a billion dol- 
lars. By that time, the power projects will 
be in full operation and a diversion of 1 
year will be felt, causing a loss yearly of over 
a million dollars in income. So there is no 
question that the power authority would be 
deprived of substantial legal rights. 

As we have already stated, such a diver- 
sion in violation of the Court’s decree and 
the legal treaties would justify the claims 
of Canada to divert all the water from the 
Columbia River. 

Now the next question arises, Is there any 
need for a diversion of 1,000 cubic feet per 
second for such a study? Senate Document 
No. 128 of the 85th Congress, ist session, 
states: “Recent studies of present and pro- 
spective water requirements for navigation 
on the Illinois Waterway show that the 
authorized diversion of 1,500 cubic feet per 
second from Lake Michigan is adequate to 
meet those requirements” (p. 48) and shows 
that losses would result from increased di- 
version to navigation, power development, 
and shore property interest, Further, that 
if the water were diverted, such study could 
not possibly demonstrate that the levels of 
the Great Lakes and the flow at Niagara and 
the St. Lawrence River would not be affected 
detrimentally—with adverse effects on nayi- 
gation and power development. It would 
also show, if such diversion were made, in- 
creased power production at the sanitary dis- 
triet's plant at Lockport, Il., saving the dis- 
trict money. 

The U.S. Department of Health in its re- 
port of April 29, 1957, suggests the answer 
by means of chlorination and aeration. 

Added diversion will not benefit naviga- 
tion on the Illinois Waterway; it will affect 
adversely navigation on the Great Lakes. 
It will not solve the problem of sewage in 
the sanitary district. It will affect adversely 
the power authority and benefit the district 
power generation. 

All these facts raise a Constitution issue 
of the power of Congress to authorize addi- 
tional diversion, But if it should be con- 
stitutional—and only the Court can decide 
that—it certainly is unfair to injure the 
property rights of people in Michigan and 
Wisconsin and deprive navigation and 
downstream power interests of their rights 
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solely for the economic benefit of the 
sanitary district. 

Now that the Court has appointed a 
master, he should handle the matter. Per- 
haps it should be referred to the Commis- 
sion under the authority of article IV of the 
Boundary Waters Treaty of 1909. 

Cortainly diversion is unnecessary. It 
involves the rights, obligations and inter- 
ests of the United States and Canada, as 
well as the lUtigating States and the in- 
habitants thereof. 

REASONS FOR DENYING DIVERSION 


1. The legislation will jeopardize our 
friendly relations with Canada, Canada is 
the best friend we have got in the world. 
Besides that she's our best neighbor, our 
best customer. 

The two hotes which follow, which I ask 
to be printed at the end of my remarks, 
clearly demonstrate how inappropriate it 
would be for Congress to take action. 

2. The Great Lakes watershed: Canada 
and the United States are trustees thereof. 
If the door is opened now a flood of requests 
will come to the Congress from other com- 
munities along the St. Lawrence and in 
other States. Already the Ohio communi- 
ties have discussed taking from Lake Erie 
water to the Ohio River watershed, and re- 
cently a group of Texans has suggested that 
a pipeline be built to the Great Lakes to 
tap the water thereof. . 

3. The increase in diversion comes at a 
time when the Great Lakes are headed for a, 
record low lake level. Ata time when every 
inch of diversion accentuates great losses 
in shipping, hydroelectric power plants on 
the Niagara and St. Lawrence River and also 
the harbors of port cities. 

4. We and Canada have put into the St. 
Lawrence development between us a billion 
dollars, The utilization of the Seaway re- 
quires high water levels. Ohicago diversion 
will nullify, to some extent, the benefits de- 
rived from the St. Lawrence Seaway. 


U.S. ARMY ENGINEERS REPORT 


1. The engineers haye stated that a tem- 
porary 3-year diverison of 1,000 cubic feet 
per second would lower Lakes Michigan- 
Huron by five-eighths,of an Inch and Lakes 
Erie and Ontario would be lowered by three- 
eighths of an inch. 

They also stated that an increased diver- 
sion of 1,000 cubic feet per second at Chicago 
would affect the flow and production of 
power in the Niagara River, the St. Lawrence 
River and in the Illinois hydroelectric 
plants—having an adverse effect on hydro- 
electric energy evaluated at $408,000 to 
$918,000. 

2. The permanent diversion of 1,000 cubic 
feet per second would have the effect of 
lowering the levels in Lake Michigan-Huron, 
and the estimated annual average economic 
loss to the U.S. Great Lakes fleet would be 
$240,000. 

3. The evidence of the chairman of the 
Power Authority of New York estimated by 
1 year additional diversion at Chicago of 
1,000 cubic feet per second the total loss to 
Canada and the power authority would be 
81.142.000, and as was suggested, it Is plain 
that H.R. 1 is designed to open the door to 
a permanent additional diversion of 1,000 
cubic feet per second. 

4. There has been plenty of evidence to 
show that the port cities of the Great Lakes 
would sustain very substantial damages to 
their harbors and port cities if HR. 1 were 
to become law. Every fraction of an inch 
of loss in lake levels to artificially lower the 
Great Lakes due to a diversion at Chicago, 
would cost the lake port cities thousands of 
dollars annually. 

5. The lake carriers testified that an addi- 
tional diversion of 1,000 cubic feet per sec- 
ond at Chicago with the resultant lowering 
of the lake would result in a loss of approxi- 
mately $2,500,000. 
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CONCLUSION 


1. The waters of Lake Michigan are inter- 
state in character. 

2, Fiye States: Illinois, Michigan, Minne- 
sota, Indiana, and Wisconsin in 1955 ap- 
proved the so-called Great Lakes Basin Com- 
pact, but Illinois Congressmen, following in 
the steps of their predecessors, kept on press - 
ing Congress, even though the Supreme Court 
has returned and recently taken action and 
again appointed a master. 

3. There are some real nice questions of 
law involved: 

(a) Does Congress have the power to au- 
thorize the transfer of huge quantities of 
water from the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence 
watershed to the Mississippi watershed with 
substantial damage to the Great Lakes States, 
the municipalities located on the Great Lakes 
and their people? 

(b) We belleve— 

(1) The Court in Wisconsin v. Illinois, 278 
U.S. 367, has answered that question defi- 
nitely. That it is beyond the power of Con- 
gress and the Federal Government, par- 
ticularly when made to create an artificial 
waterway to divert water from one watershed 
to another. 

(2) That the power in Congress goes to the 
constitutional provision to regulate com- 
merce or navigation, and that sewege dis- 
posal or sanitation is not a legitimate object 
of legislation. 

(3) Neither is the development of power at 
Lockport, I1., a valid object under the Court's 
decision. 

(4) Now that the Supreme Court has again 
appointed a master, it is the proper ma- 
chinery to dispose of this matter. 

(5) That the notes from Canada, with 
whom we have been at peace for 140 years, 
indicate a really substantial reason for Con- 
gress not to take action on this bill. 

(6) That it is unconstitutional for Con- 
gress by additional diversion to prefer Chi- 
cago over the ports of the other States. 

(7) That an additional diversion would 
work injury to the other States by depriving 
them and their citizens and property owners 
and property without the due process of law 
(278 U.S. 367). 

(8) That, in accordance with the testi- 
mony of Colonel Nauman, of the Corps of 
Engineers, additional diversion is not needed 
on the 9-foot channel of the Ilinois 
Waterway. 

(9) That taking water from Lake Michigan 
and transferring it to another watershed to 
the detriment of the first watershed Is 
neither just, legal, nor equitable. 

(10) That the only permanent and effec- 
tive way of cleaning up the drainage canal 
and the Diinols River is by keeping out of 
them any untreated, or partially treated, and 
other materia] that pollutes the water. 

4, The International Joint Commission 
has definitely stated that if any increased 
diversion will have the effect of partially 
lowering the levels of the boundary waters, 
that it is not within the Congress to attempt 
to change the amount of the present author- 
ized diversion, Under the Boundary Waters 
Treaty of 1909, our two nations divested 
themselves of all authority over the boundary 
waters as far as raising, lowering, or divert- 
ing them were concerned. 

Let me recapitulate. Aside from the ques- 
tion of jurisdiction and power of Congress 
in the premises, no necessity or justifiable 
excuse exists for Increasing the diversion of 


water from the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence 


system through the Chicago drainage canal. 

1. The Great Lakes are international wa- 
ters and no additional diversion should be 
permitted without the agreement of Canada 
and the States bordering on the Great Lakes; 

2. The Tilinois Waterway has more than 
enough water to handle all of the traffic and 
freight available and last year handled about 
22 million tons of cargo; 
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3. Additional water diverted from Lake 
Michigan would not stop any erosion to ripa- 
rian property on the Great Lakes due to high 
waters and winds; other means to minimize 
such damages are effective; 

4. The Great Lakes are now in the down- 
ward movement of the cycle, with Lake Mich- 
igan 5 feet lower today than in August. of 
1952, and the Great Lakes will haye now levels 
for the next years; 

5. Additional diversion will not clean up 
any objectionable conditions in the Illinois 
Waterway as long as the Sanitary District of 
Chicago and industries, municipalities, and 
individuals continue to dump raw or par- 
tially treated sewage, chemicals and other 
materials in the waterway; 

6. Any additional diversion will result -in 
large and continuing damages to the Great 
Lakes and municipalities on the Great Lakes 
and their peoples, as witnesses and the 
United States Supreme Court pointed out; 

7. Chicago today has no health problem 
related to the diversion issue; 

8. President Eisenhower in his veto mes- 
sage of September 3, 1954, and in his veto in 
1956, set forth succinctly the reasons why 
additional water from Lake Michigan through 
the Chicago drainage canal should not be 
authorized by Congress. (CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD, July 27, 1956, vol. 102, No. 1030, P- 
13768.) 

9. The State of Illinois has, as a matter of 
official State policy as evidenced in its adop- 
tion of the Great Lakes Basin compact, rec- 
ognized the justice and desirability of set- 
tling the Chicago water diversion controversy 
by agreement among all of the affected States 
and Canadian provinces, and not by Federal 
legislation. President Eisenhower, in his 
September 1954 veto of the diversion bill, in- 
dicated that he approved of an agreement be- 
tween the interested Great Lakes States be- 
fore authorizing additional diversion, 
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Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Speaker, tw0- 
different articles by Columnists Marquis 
Childs and Joseph Alsop—both appear- 
ing in the Washington Post—point uP 
the significance of recent outbreaks in 
Laos. Columnist Childs suggests some 
differences between United States and 
British policy on Laos which can, as he 
says, “in a different atmosphere loom 
large indeed“ although they are now be- 
ing avoided. On the other hand, Mr. 
Alsop relates the problem of Laos to the 
question of coexistence. While these 
two observers appear to have some con- 
flicting ideas about what is happening in 
Laos, their thoughts are helpful to those 
who seek to understand the significance 
of this development and, for that reason. 
I include both articles in the RECOR? 
under permission to extend my remarks: 

LONDON DIVISION MASKED By SMILES 
(By Marquis Childs) 

Lonpon.—This exercise in good will ha’ 
ben so carefully stage managed that it has? 
all but obscured the sharp differences divide 
ing American and British policy in t 
areas of the earth. They have been sWepP* 
under the royal red carpet of welcome ex 
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tended for every step of President Elsen- 
hower's visit. 

In the glow of harmony that has been gen- 
erated here they seem trivial enough. But 
if it comes to the testing point these differ- 
ences may be serious. 

The trouble in Laos is a case in point. Be- 
Cause Britain accepted responsibility for the 
Indochina truce when the United States in 
1954 simply walked away and would have 
none of the compromise that carved out sepa- 
Tate Communist and non-Communist coun- 
tries, the British today have a special role 
in the area. As cochairman with the Russians 
in presiding over the terms of the truce, they 
are distinctly uncomfortable in the present 
situation. 

They would like to have the United Na- 
tions intervene, through Secretary General 

Hammarskjold, to prevent a nasty littie 

War from becoming a nasty big war. But the 

Russians will have none of this. Instead, 

they are insisting that the Neutral Truce 

e be reactivated to play police- 
an, 

But, as seen from the American view. this 
Would be an affront to Laos. It would imply 
that Laos is not a sovereign power capable, 
With the help of its allies, of managing its 
Own affairs. 

While no British official would admit it 
Publicly, and certainly not at this moment 
When the theme is hands across the seg, there 

a feeling that American zeal for a military 

dup in southeast Asia has made Laos 
Vulnerable. In supplying arms and military 
advisers to Laos, the United States has stayed 
Within the terms of the truce which permits 
armed forces to be raised to a certain level 
Of capability with outside assistance. 

But the effect, as the British see it, has 

been to draw Laos into the orbit of the 
east Asia Treaty Organization and, 
efore, to violate the spirit at least of 
the truce.’ The British have always taken a 
Tather dim view of SEATO, 

Separating truth from fiction in the 
Matches of information reported from the 
Conflict in what is a new and highly unstable 
country is all but impossible. This re- 
Porter has talked with high officials of both 
the British and French governments during 
the past week. They agree that there is 
no evidence at this time of Communist 
intervention from outside Laos. 

Communication between the capital, 
Vietiane, and the remote jungle areas where 
the conflict is going on is virtually non- 
existent. Rebel bands with a strong Com- 
regres 


Undoubtedly the Communist objective is 

subvert the Government of Laos and 
it down. But whether this subver- 
can be stopped with the new Ameri- 
arms being flown in to be put in the 
hands of an additional force of 5,000 Lao- 
very large question. And it is 


ine confident politician who scents victory 
the air in the election that is just ahead. 
The Polis show something like a landslide 
Or the Conservatives, who lead Labor by 
ve to seven points. 
Who would want to spoil this by raising 
pleasant and controversial issues? Im- 
t sectors of British public opinion, 
and not just alone in the Labor Party, were 
Offended by the President's acting in invit- 
‘ng the Spanish Foreign Minister, Fernando 
de Castiella, to come to London to see 
Aim. Despite the official denials, this was 
done without prior consultation with the 
ent here. De Castiella’s record as a 
ae ally of the Nazis and the Fascists and 
enemy of the democracies was so well 
{own that the British refused after the war 
accept him as an ambassdar. 


pe 
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But if the Americans want to bring Spain 
into the NATO alliance the Prime Minister 
will not make an issue of it at this moment. 
As with Laos, it is being swept under the 
rug. 
In the solemn splendor of St. Paul’s Ca- 
thedral and the emotion evoked by the 
American Memorial Chapel symbolizing the 
war fought in a common cause the difer- 
ences are petty and inconsequential. But 
differences that now seem small can in a 
different atmosphere loom large indeed. 


WHAT Is COEXISTENCE? 
(By Joseph Alsop) 

Toxyo—wWhat is coexistence? This will 
be the true, central theme of the talks be- 
tween President Eisenhower and Nikita S. 
Khrushchey. Berlin and Laos are only epi- 
sodes, though very important episodes, which 
raise questions about the meaning and pos- 
sibility of coexistence. 

If President Truman were in President 
Eisenhower's place, it is hard to believe that 
there would be any opportunity to discuss 
this vital topic. For if Truman had asked 
Khrushchey to the White House, and the ac- 
ceptance of his invitation had then been 
followed by a naked Communist attack on 
a position of American interest, even in re- 
mote Laos, Truman would have disinvited 
Ehrushchey at once. 

But Eisenhower is not Truman, and the 
power position of the United States in 1959 
is altogether unlike the power position that 
Eisenhower inherited in 1953. So there is 
little likelihood of disinyitation, although 
the Communist aggression in Laos amounts 
to a public expression of Khrushchevy's 
contempt for the President and the country 
he leads. The vital topic will still be dis- 
cussed, in a little more than a fortnight, by 
the two chieftains of the East and West. 

The meaning of “peaceful coexistence" to 
Ehrushchey and his subordinates and satel- 
lites can be easily summarized. They mean 
by “peaceful coexistence” playing the game 
of the world power struggle according to the 
strange prevailing rules, and thus avoiding 
any serious risk of major war. The rules 
they play by, although we have largely ac- 
cepted them, are rules made in the Kremlin. 

These rules permit Khrushchey to tear 
up the most solemn Soviet commitments, 
given only a few years ago, because these 
commitments do not any longer correspond 
to the facts—meaning the facts of the 
greatly changed world power balance. They 
further permit Khrushchev to indulge in the 
crudest military threats to Berlin, after re- 
pudiating the agreement of Berlin Ses te 
by the Soviets and the Western Powers 
1949. The result of these actions, moreover, 
is not American mobilization, but an invi- 
tation to Khrushchev to drop in at the 
White House. 

Again, these Kremlin rules also permit 
Khrushchev, even when newly invited to the 
White House, to sponsor a naked Communist 
military aggression. The aggression is duly 
fuzzed up and disguised a little, of course, 
gs & popular guerrilla movement. But un- 
der the rules, any position can be attacked 
in this manner, where the attack seems safe 
and the on seems likely to pay off. 
This is what is happening in Laos. 

In other words, Khrushchey looks at the 
current state of the power balance, and espe- 
cially at the deterioration of the American 
deterrent. He looks at the mood of the 
President and the rise of peace-at-any-price 
feeling in London and elsewhere. After cal- 
culating these factors, he then looks for a 
vital position which he can grab for, without 
undue risk of a general conflagration. And 
he promptly grabs for that position, in full 
accord with the rules of the game as he 
understands them. 

It is bitterly ironical to recall that an 
attempt to change those rules was once 
made by President Eisenhower, who came to 
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power with a pledge to Überate the free 
peoples enchained by Soviet imperialism. In 
his confirmation hearings, former Secretary 
of State John Foster Dulles even suggested 
that it was downright immoral not to be- 
lieve in the liberation policy. 

In the last 7 years, one must remember, 
the opportunities for a serious liberation 
policy have been very great indeed. The 
situation in Eastern Europe reached the po- 
tential explosion point In this period, be- 
cause of the death of Stalin and the post- 
Stalin disillusionment. Twice, in fact, great 
explosions have actually occurred in Eastern 
Europe, in East Germany in 1953, and in 
Hungary in 1958. If we had such an explo- 
sive situation on our side of the line that 
divides the world, it is easy to imagine what 
the Kremlin would do about it. 

What we did about it was to eat the phoney 
words about liberation as soon as they were 
taken seriously. All the resources of the 
CIA were used to help the Soviets damp 
down the East German rising of 1953. Our 
reaction to the Hungarian tragedy, by the 
same token, was too unpleasantly impotent 
to bear thinking about. 

In this manner, the West has tacitly ac- 
cepted the Kremlin's rules for coexistence. 
These are: (a) That we cannot even sup- 
port a legitimate government struggling to 
be free, as in Hungary, on their side of the 
line that divides the world; and (b) that the 
Kremlin can freely attack any conveniently 
vulnerable position on our side of the line. 

If these rules for coexistence are now ap- 
proved by President Eisenhower in his talks 
with Khrushchev, and if they are then con- 
firmed by the President's successor, the pre- 
dictable outcome is the West’s final and 
total defeat in the cold war. That is the 
fact now glaring us in the face. 


Booming South Texas Economy 
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Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the story of Texas is the story of 
a land of progress and „ of 
the growth and development of ideas as 
well as the utilization of ideas. 

Recently, a magazine called the South 
Texan published an article entitled 
“Booming Population Growth Spurs 
South Texas Economy.” 

Because of the interest which other 
Members of Congress from areas of ex- 
pansion would have in what is happen- 
ing now in south Texas, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the article be printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the South Texan, August 1959] 
BOOMING POPULATION GROWTH Spurs SourH 

Texas ECONOMY— ESTIMATES INDICATE 1 

MILLION INCREASE IN Past 9 YEARS 
(By R. L. Skrabanek, Department of Agri- 

cultural Economics and Sociology, Texas 

A. & M. College) — 

All sorts ot data can be collected and dis- 
played to show that the south Texas area 
is booming. High on any such list Is its very 
rapid population growth. Population esti- 
mates for the last 9-year period (1950-59) 
indicate that the area has added approxi- 


faster rate than the remainder of the State. 
Where is all of this population increase 
from? One place is through a nat- 


had a birth rate substantially above that of 
the Nation as a whole. In more recent years 
rapid strides have also been made in a fall- 
ing death rate. 

In addition to its increase from births 
over deaths, south Texas has likewise con- 
tinued to-attract a sizeable migration, a con- 
dition testifying to the opportunities offered 
to migrants into the region. 

All of the necessary ingredients for a 
healthy growth lie in the region—chemurgy, 
industry, oll transportation, agriculture and 
manufacturing. Not to be overlooked in this 
list, however, are the people who, in the final 
analysis, organize these resources into pro- 
ductive use. Vast areas of the world today 
have the same resources as those found in 
south Texas but they remain relatively un- 

tapped because of the lack of initiative and 
know-how on the part of the people who 
occupy these lands. 

Still another factor in the rapid popula- 
tion growth of south Texas is what some 
might refer to as a fringe benefit—a fayor- 
able climate. The climatic factor has been 
an influencial one in the migration of peo- 
ple from the Northern States to the Rio 
Grande Valley region particularly, as well as 
in south Texas in general, 

Of course, not all of the areas in south 
Texas are sharing equally in the rapid pop- 
ulation growth characteristic of the region 
as a whole (see maps) [Not printed in 
Recorp.] The two maps indicate that some 
areas have been gaining population at a 
much faster rate than others. 

Regardiess of possible explanations for 
this phenomenon, it all bolls down simply 
to the fact that areas which are largely 
dependent upon farming and ranching for 
the most part are barely maintaining their 
populations or are losing people. 

Modern farming and ranching technology 
has developed rapidly and makes it virtually 
impossible to operate a small farm or ranch 
for a profit if one is dependent solely upon 
it for his livelihood. Consequently, many 
either must give it up altogether or take on 
other jobs to supplement their incomes in 
nonfarm occupations, 

The shift of population from rural areas 
to the larger cities has had the effect of 
worsening the relative position of many 
small town merchants who tend to lose busi- 
ness not only through population losses but 
to also increasingly lose business to retail 
trade centers. On the other hand, where oil 
and gas developments are taking place, irri- 
gation is expanding and new industries are 
moving in, these areas are growing at fairly 
rapid rates, 

The presence of already large population 
centers and the job opportunities in them 
has an attraction for many people. A 
closer look at what has happened in three 
city-dominated counties in the south Texas 
area serves to-illustrate the drawing power 
of larger cities. Bexar County is estimated 
to have added some 370,000 people during 
the last 9-year period; Travis County in- 
creased by well over 100,000 and Nueces 
County another 130,000. Thus, these three 
counties alone account for about one-half 
of the total population increase of the entire 
area. This is not an unusual situation, 
however, for the same thing is happening in 
other sections of Texas, At the present time 
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States’ people are concentrated in 15 stand- 
ard metropolitan areas, 

Although their population increases are 
not as in total numbers, some of 
the lesser populated counties have had siza- 
ble population increases, too. For example, 
Victoria County has increased from around 
24,000 in 1940 to 65,000 in 1959. Likewise, 
Comal County increased from 12,000 in 1940 
to 23,000 in 1959, 

These constitute some of the basic facts 
about south Texas’ population increases. 
But how will this tremendous population 
growth affect the area in general? Obyl- 
ously, they create new problems which re- 
quire foresight, planning, organization, and 
cooperation far beyond our imagined possi- 
bilities of a few decades ago. Such growth 
Places pressure on school expansion pro- 
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grams, water resources as well as other re- 
sources. At the other extreme, however, are 
the many benefits to be derived—for a grow- 
ing population means a growing volume of 
trade and other business activity for the 
purpose of serving large numbers of cus- 
tomers. ` 

In addition to an increased total volume 
of business, population increases mean more 
volume per business enterprise, because 
population and income tend to rise faster 
than the number of business units. Thus, 
in the long run, population increases mean 
expanding markets which in turn attract 
new industries and new business establish- 
ments. 

All of these factors put together add up to 
a bright outlook for the south Texas area in 
the future. 


1940-50 populutions and 1959 estimated populations of south Texas, including lower Rio 
Grande Valley z 
et ee a ̃ —— eee 
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Pomierski on Freedom for Poland 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 2,1959 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, upon the 
request of some of my friends and con- 
stituents, under unanimous consent to 
revise and extend my remarks, I include 
therein an outstanding letter recently 
released to the press, commemorating 
the anniversary of Hitler’s attack upon 
Poland, written by that most distin- 
guished Polish-American leader and 
great American, Hon. Stefan Pomierski. 

This ably written, eloquent communi- 
cation touches very profoundly upon the 
great sacrifice of the Polish nation when 
it was bestially assailed, first by Hitler, 
and then by Russian hordes during World 
War II. 

There is little anyone could add to Mr. 
Pomierski’s brief but complete statement 
of these outrages against human decency 
and against human liberty. 

Let us ever be true to the cause of 
Poland and other heroic peoples behind 
the Iron Curtain who have suffered un- 
speakable torture and persecution in the 
name of freedom. 

Let us never betray this great cause. 

Let us make every effort that we 
humanly can to speed the day when these 
loyal, fearless, courageous sons and 
daughters of liberty shall be restored to 
their full rights as citizens of free 
governments. 

Mr. Pomierski, with great clarity of 
vision, apt powers of expression and un- 
flinching courage has admirably summed 
up the case for the free world. 


Percent change 
1950 


105, 830 120, 861 158, 307 
428, 302 ASA, 522 974, 339 
210, 22 259, 541 390, ZH 

8, 027 78. 574 $1, 588 
116.250 135, 241 206, 007 
111, 563 113, H8 173, 098 
21A, 845 310, 569 502, O89 
215, 803 320, 484 459, 580 


1,928,640 | 2,047, 295 


Let it be known to Mr. Khrushchey and 
his colleagues in the Kremlin that the 
American Nation stands for freedom and 
justice for all peoples and that we will 


never abandon our struggle to seek free- 
dom and peace for all peoples who yearn 
to be free. 
The letter follows: 
Audusr 22, 1959. 


Dran Evrror: September ist will mark the 
20th anniversary of Hitler's unprovoked at- 
tack upon Poland and of the beginning. of 
World War II. 

On that day the Polish nation stood up to 
the last man, woman, and child against the 
mightiest power of that time, and after 19 
days of brave resistance against the Nast 
hordes—without receiving any outside help 
as promised by England and France—Poland 
was cowardly stabbed in the back by Sovie 
Russia, an ally of Germany. 

It took a total of 36 days of fierce fight- 
ing, before Hitler and Stalin were üble to 
divide their spoils. A few months after Po- 
land fell, a Polish Army, Navy and Air Foro? 
fought side by side with her Western 
while those remaining in Poland t 
a most effective underground army. Eigh 
million Poles—one fourth of Poland's prewar 
population—gave their lives for and in th 
defense of Freedom. Poland lost hers. 

The heart-warming and spontaneous wel⸗ 
come given to Vice President Ricmarn NIXON 
on his recent visit to Poland was touching 
evidence that the people of Poland have 
very deep affection for the people of 
United States and our ways of life, 

The warm applause with which our 
President was greeted in Poland, is d 
proof that the Polish nation never has ey 
never will change her devotion and loyal 
to God, her love of Freedom, and her 1008 
lasting friendship for the United States 
America, - tne 

Let the betrayal of Poland and let 
horrors inflicted upon her by Nazi Germany 
and Red Russia—both having 
solemn nonaggression pact with 
serve as a stern warning to us 
free nations that neither the 
written word of the evil forces of the 
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Kremlin 
trusted. 

Therefore, we must be continuously and 
diligently alert, fully armed and prepared 
Against any possible sneak attack upon this 
Breat country of ours. 

We must be grateful that God has blessed 
Us with men in our Government such as the 
distinguished Congressman from Massachu- 
setts, the Honorable Pamir J. PHILBIN, 18. 
He is an experienced, a just, a learned and 
illustrious statesmen, who stands for the 
finer and nobler things of life. 

Congressman Pn, whose patriotism, 
Bense of justice and wisdom is well known 
all over this country as well as abroad, has 
Won the affection and esteem of all freedom- 
loving people. 


or any other dictator can be 


Mackinac: Arsenal of Freedom 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOR C. TOLLEFSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 2,1959 


Mr. TOLLEFSON. Mr. Speaker, a 
Most timely radio broadcast was given 
in Los Angeles over NBC by Mr. Sid 
Puller on July 23. He reported on his 
Visit to Mackinac Island where a sum- 
Mit strategy conference by moral re- 
armament people is in progress. Men 
and women from 48 nations have been 

attendance. The work they have 
n doing to remake the world is most 
encouraging. I am certain that Mem- 
bers of Congress will want to read the 
of the broadcast: 
MACKINAC? ARSENAL OF FREEDOM 


As I have reported to you since my return 
trom a Michigan weekend, Mackinac Island is 
a pleasant quiet place, a green and lovely 
Oasis of refreshing calm in a desert of world- 

turmoil. And it is a historic spot, a 
Point at which the currents of national 
tinies have met and crossed and swirled in 
desperate conflict. But today because of an 
ea, Mackinac Island may well be the arsenal 
freedom. Because of Mackinac all men 
may yet be brothers, may look ahead to a 
World in which their children will walks the 
in dignity and peace. 
many of you, I, too, have sensed the 
disturbing feeling that world war III has 
Cady begun. Not that bombs are falling, 
t great cities are being demolished, that 
Civilization is being destroyed by fire and 
last and radiation. No. That apocalyptic 
doomsday has not come. Rather the enemy 
an Outsmarted us, outwitted us, by not 
sing the weapons we had expected him to 
+ He is using an even deadlier tool of 
War. He is Waging an ideological war against 
us. His objective is not the material wealth 
e accumulated. He does not want 
t destroyed. He wants that for himself 
in good time he means to have it. 
1 ad of the material, his immediate ob- 
move is spiritual. It is the spirit of god- 
ating men that he would first weaken, and 
then destroy. Men without the will, the 
Moral fiber, the deep spiritual fortitude to 
Stand firmly in defense of what is right are 
ebend to see their freedom lost, their God - 
itr en rights denied, their hope of love and 
© and laughter unfulfilled. The enemy 
Spim this. He knows that without the 
fete there is no will. The man corrupted 
the man defenseless. 

8 mark you this, The enemy knows 

to corrupt, how to poison, how to defile. 
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He has done it by force and violence to the 
900 million helpless humans already his 
captives. In attacking the Western World, 
however, he is reluctant to resort to force 
and violence: He is counting on our deter- 
mination to avoid atomic war to blind us to 
the fact that he is already undermining our 
ramparts of the spirit. With his evil ideol- 
ogy he is achieving results he could not pro- 
duce with a nuclear warhead on a guided 
missile. 
violence with violence, but he also knows 
that free men who are spiritually sick need 
not be attacked with violence. They have 
already surrendered. So he declares ide- 
ological war. 

And what is his ideology? It is commu- 
nism. a stream of social and political and 
moral and spiritual subversion and corrup- 
tion that is poisoning the societies of every 
nation. Including our own. The only weap- 
on that can be used against an ideology is an 
ideology. An Ideology is not a thing of ma- 
terial substance. It is a conviction, a code 
of faith which no material force can resist. 
The ideology of communism stems from a 
conviction that wrong is right, that hate 
is stronger than love. It is a code that con- 
dones treachery and terror and immorality 
and cruelty and untruth as legitimate 
means to an illegitimate end. It is a faith 
that holds evil paramount to good, might 
paramount to right. 

How deal with such a corrosive thing? 

There is only one way. With an ideology 
diametrically opposed. One rooted in a con- 
viction that absolute honesty, morality, un- 
selfishness, and love are the eternal verities, 
the welispring of peace, honor, and justice. 
One with a code which rejects all compro- 
mise with evil. One with a faith that God's 
pattern for the perfect life cannot be dis- 
torted or destroyed if man will be guided by 
God's will. 

This is the ideology of Moral Re-Arm- 
ament. 

It is being stockpiled on Mackinac Island 
right now—at the summit strategy confer- 
ence. Last weekend I saw it being im- 
planted in the hearts of men and women 
from 48 nations, people of many races, re- 
ligions and cultures, but all of them kin he- 
cause all were learning how to use this 
weapon against a common enemy. I talked 
to men already changed, men with fresh 
hope, new spirit, new courage. Here in MRA 
is a catalyst that first unites and then re- 
leases the enormous moral potential of all 
men of good will, whatever their racial or 
spiritual background, 

It is impossible to visit Mackinac and 
come away without a firm, fresh faith that 
free men with God's guidance and only with 
God’s guidance will yet remake the world 
and achieve lasting justice and an honorable 
peace for all men. 


Negroes Oppose Mixed Schooling 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OLIN D. JOHNSTON 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, September 2, 1959 


Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, there appeared in the 


Baltimore Sun this morning, September 


2, 1959, an article entitled “Negroes Op- 
pose Mixed Schooling.” 

In this article a Negro leader of Bir- 
mingham, Ala., wired President Eisen- 
hower a 350-word telegram stating that 
Negroes of the South do not want forced 
integration. 


He knows that free men will resist. 
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Part of his telegram urged the Presi- 
dent “not to use force to integrate the 
schools and deny our race a major sym- 
bol of our progress—all-Negro schools.” 

He further told the President, “I assure 
you that both races in the South are un- 
alterably opposed to the integration of 
races in public schools,” and suggested 
to the President that he have the Federal 
Government conduct a poll of the major- 
ity of the southern Negroes to determine 
what they want in the way of segrega- 
tion. He further suggested that the re- 
sults of this poll would be overwhelming- 
ly in favor of preserving segregation. 

Mr. President, I feel this article should 
be read by every Member of the Senate, 
especially those who wish to attempt to 
ram civil-rights legislation through this 
body in an attempt to help foster forced 
integration upon people who do not want 
it. 

For this reason, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article be printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[From the Baltimore Sun of Sept. 2, 1959] 
NEGROES OPPOSE MIXED SCHOOLING 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., September 1.—A Negro 
group today wired President Eisenhower that 
most southern Negroes do not want forced 
integration. And the group asked for a 
Government-sponsored poll of southern Ne- 
groes to prove the point. 

The statement and the request were in- 
cluded in a 350-word telegram sent to Presi- 
dent Eisenhower by the Southern Negro Im- 
provement Association of Alabama. 

Samuel H. Moore, of Birmingham, presi- 
dent of the group, said it-has more than 
5,000 members in Alabama. 

Moore told the President: 

“I assure you that both races in the South 
are unalterably opposed to the integration 
of races in public schools. 

“Racial hate and racial prejudice that was 
dead is now reconstructed. Threat of force- 
ful integration has created fear and hate 
in many of our former white friends.” 

Moore said he put these questions to the 
President: 

“Since this is free America, why not put 
your racial policy upon voluntary action of 
the citizens, not forcefyl compulsion? Why 
not have the Government take a poll of the 
majority of the southern Negroes?" 

Moore said that such a poll should be con- 
fined to southern Negroes because “our 
northern Negro brothers * * * do not live 
in the South and therefore do not under- 
staud our southern bicultural society.” 

He urged the President “not to use force 
to integrate the schools and deny our race 
a major symbol of our progress—all-Negro 
schools.” 

Moore said, “For lasting and enduring 
advancement of our race our progress must 
be achieved with good will from the white 
people among which we must live.” 


The Right to Travel 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 
m THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 31, 1959 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
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orp, I include the following statement 

which I made before Senator Ernest 

Gavenrxc’s Subcommittee on Passport 

Legislation on September 1: 

STATEMENT BY REPRESENTATIVE CHARLES O. 
PORTER, DEMOCRAT, OF OREGON, BEFORE THE 
U.S. SENATE GOVERNMENT OPERATIONS SUB- 
COMMITTEE ON Passport LEGISLATION, SEP- 
TEMEER 1, 1959 


It is my opinion that the Secretary of State 
does not have and should not be given powers 
to prevent an American citizen, Member of 
Congress or not, from visiting any country 
in the world. Unless we are actually at war, 
American citizens should be freely allowed 
U.S. permission to visit all countries. A 
passport should be only an identification. 
Its issuance should be an almost entirely 
clerical act, not a question of executive dls- 
cretion to be decided in terms of foreign 
policy considerations. 

Some of the legislation under considera- 
tion by this committee was requested of the 
Congress by the President of the United 
States July 7, 1953, to authorize the Secre- 
tary of State to refuse passports for travel 
in designated countries or areas. From the 
Executive's point of view there may seem to 
be advantages to this but, in my opinion and 
as in the case of many other restrictions on, 
freedom, the disadvantages are far greater. 

Four alleged advantages are set forth in 
a letter dated July 2, 1959, which I received 
from Assistant Secretary of State William B. 
Macomber, Jr. > 

The first advantage listed had to do with 
the emergency declared in 1950 and which is 
still in effect. This means there fs a state 
of unresolved conflict between Communist 
China and the United States. I fail to see 
how restricting travel by U.S. citizens assists 
us in resolving this cold-war type of conflict 
in our favor. On the other hand I can con- 
ceive of improved relations resulting from 
such visits. However, the Department of 
State itself has granted permission to 41 
U.S. journalists to travel in China. This 
seems to recognize the fact that the cold war 
is best fought through an increase of infor- 
mation and understanding. Our motives are 
good. We plan no aggressions, We truly 
want peace, freedom, and improved living 
conditions for the people of the world. To 
ban travel is to cut of effective personal 
communication. This lessens the opportun- 
ities for the understanding which must be 
the basis for any real peace. 

Second, it is alleged that the United 
States can’t provide the custoninary protec- 
tion in these areas, the governments of 
which we don’t recognize. There nre many 
risks a U.S. citizen still takes without the 
sid of the protective arm of his Govern- 
ment. A citizen going to the Dominican 
Republic takes the usual risks In a police 
state of becoming a casualty, something 
which our diplomatic representatives there 
can nelther prevent nor mend nor readily 
punish, All that the State Department 
should do in such circumstances is make 
certain that the citizen contemplating a trip 
to a police state understands tpe risks he 
Taces. 

Third, in the case of China, such restric- 
tions are supposed to punish, or at least 
ludicate our disapproval of, the Chinese 
Communist Government- for maltreating 
and holding as hostages our citlzens. This 
is on the erroneous assumption that our re- 
fusing on to our citizens to visit 
China hurts or at least demeans them more 


than it handicaps us in seeking both peace - 


end facts. I feel that we would secure the 
release of the five remaining U.S, prisoners 
far sooner if we permitted wider interper- 
sonal communications between our country 
and Communist China. 

Fourth, the State Department refers to 
what it terms an “important factor,” the 
effort of the Communist Chinese to utilize 
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trade and cultural contacts to promote 
political objectives hostile to our Tnterests. 
We can hardly hope to win the cold war if 
we refuse to join battle on the trade, cul- 
tural and other fronts. Indeed, with re- 
spect to the Soviet Union, by far our 
major Opponent, we carry on, amid almost 
universal applause, an extensive program 
of visitor exchanges. The President's re- 
cent decision to trade visits with Khru- 
shchey is a dramatic affirmation of the Presi- 
Ident’s belief that such contacts can ald the 
cnuse of peace. 

We cannot rely on Increased communica- 
tion alone to guarantee peace. It is even 
more clear that the willful ignorance or any 
variety of iron curtains makes war more 
probable. 

Every American citizen who travels abroad 
is an ambassador. Most are good ones. 
Some are not. All learn things which they 
bring back to be evaluated. Enemy stereo- 
types are blurred by facts and obliterated 
by understanding. 

The peoples of the world don't want war. 
If informed, they can be powerful drags on 
imperialistic ambitions of their rulers. 
Ordinary person-to-person contacts are the 
best way for human beings to form tolerant 
and friendly opinions of each other. Cur- 
tains between countries, whether of iron, 
bamboo, visas or passports, become black 
shrouds for the cause of world peace. 

These are some of the reasons why Amer- 
ican citizens should be permitted by their 
Government to travel anywhere. I also be- 
believe that this is part of the freedoms 
guaranteed to every American citizen. This 
question is for the judiciary to settle. 

On August 27, 1959, I filed suit against 
the Secretary of State because he had refused 
to give me permission to travel in China. 
With the chairman's permission I shall file 
the text of this complaint at the conclusion 
of these remarks. A Member of Congress is 
in a somewhat different position from one 
who is not a Member. Secretary Macomber, 
in the letter cited above, wrote to me, “as a 
Member of Congress your visit would be in- 
terpreted throughout Asia as well as by the 
Communist Chinese as a basic change In pol- 
icy at the very time when the Communists 
are engaged in liquidating the Tibetan re- 
voit, threatening war in the Taiwan Straits, 
and showing increasing arrogance and con- 
tempt for international law and decency.” 

I see no necessity for an interpretation 
that the suggested change of policy would 
mean any softening of cur attitude. Cer- 
tainly no softening is justifiable. Red Chi- 
nese aggression in Tibet, Laos, and India 
should be dealt with firmly. No one is sug- 
gesting that we forgive or forget Korea. 

My visit to China, or the visits of other 
Members, should be characterized to the 


world as fact-finding missions with no such 


overtones, Just as the Eisenhower visit to the 
Soviet Union cannot be accurately inter- 
preted as meaning that we have forgotten or 
forgiven the slaughter in Hungary. 

It seems to me there is a more pertinent 
difference In the case of the Member of Con- 
gress who seeks permission to go to China or 
any other country. This has to do with our 
keystone governmental doctrine, the separa- 
tion of powers. The executive cannot, it 
zeems to me, forbid a member of the legis- 
lative branch to visit any country with which 
we are not actually engaged In war. My law- 
sult against the Secretary of State seeks a 
Judicial decision on this question. 

Moreover, since the State Department bns 
seen fit to give permission to travel in Com- 
munist China to 41 journalists, its refusal 
to permit a Member of Congress seems ar- 
bitrary and discriminatory. 

Let me make it clear that I do not believe 
that my going to China is in itself of much 
importance. This is a test case and I am 
sceking to help open the way for a policy 
change which will permit others, far better 
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qualified than T, to go. The harm done by 
the present policy is more apparent when 
we consider that the State Department's po- 
sition also blocks travel by Senator MaGNuU- 
son, the chairman of the Senate's Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce Committee, Senator 
Coorrr, Senator HUMPHREY, Senator ENGLE, 
and other Members In both branches. Every 
Member of Congress has a duty to inform 
himself on legislative matters and to work 
for national security, but of course the 
special constitutional role of the Senate with 
respect to foreign policy makes the State 
Department's obstructionism with respect to 
Senators all the more Intolerable and un- 
constitutional. 

My plans for a trip to China and the Far 
East always have included being accom- 
panied by other Members of Congress, experts 
in the area and in trade matters, business- 
men, and journalists. That I am the sole 
plaintiff against the Secretary of State does 
not mean I intended to go to China as 4 
lone, self-appointed investigating commit- 
tee. Specifically I want to learn what I can, 
firsthand, about the conditions and poten- 
tialities of trade, especially with Oregon. 


, 


Workers’ Progress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STUYVESANT WAINWRIGHT 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 14, 1959 


Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, 
one of the more intelligent editorials on 
the controversial measures now pending 
was found in the Washington 
News of several weeks ago. I was sur- 
prised that no one put it in the Record- 
It was good then, it is good today, and 
it will, I hope, be clairvoyant for the 
future. : 

WORKERS” PROGRESS ‘ 

James B. Carey’s letter to Congressmen 
who voted for the Landrum-Griffin labor 
is intemperate and Insulting. 

Mr. Carey, president of the electrical 
workers, has a constructive record in organ 
ized labor, particularly in his successful fight 
against the Communists. He's entitied to 
his opinion as to the effects of this bill but 
when he impugns the motives. of those WHO 
voted for it he seems to deny that they, 813% 
are entitled to their opinions, 

We think that Mr. Carey, once he cools of. 
may be sorry he ever wrote his letter. 

The organized labor movement isn't much 
more than half a century old in Americ® 
Within the memory of men and women 5 
living, mine and factory wages have been 
$15 a week and less. Women and childre? 
have worked 60 to 70 hours a week for Se 
dime an hour. The 12-hour day was stan 
ard in the steel industry. 

Conditions like these caused the workers 5 
organize. Unicn pressure has sped th 
transformation of a city, slum- de 
proletariat into a home-owning, auto-driving 
middle class. 

But sometimes labor leaders, -forgetting 
how far they've conie; relapse into the idiom 
òf the old days when a man could lose z5 
job for mentioning a unlon or asking for © 
living wage. Mr. Carey's charge of 3 
dictive assault on the labor movement” is ‘ 
good example. George Meany’s talk of th 
unions trying to “survive” is another. 

Rapid progress of lnbor came be- 
cause of national persuasion that the t 
cause is righteous. That conviction —— 
changed but in the present case the unt 
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chiefs simply have lost touch with public 
Opinion. While condemning the racketeers 
they have seemed to oppose any effective 
steps to get rid of them. 

Passage of a tough labor bill doesn't mean 
that the country or the Congress has turned 
against them or the working people they 
represent. It merely signifies widespread 
Opinion that, in this case, labor leadership 
is wrong—that this bill is no more a union 

kiler” than Taft-Hartley was “slave labor.” 

Gangsters have fattened on the labor 
movement from the start, defying the best 
efforts of sincere men to dislodge them and 
using everything including murder to main- 
tain their power. 

If Congress can provide the means for law 
enforcement officials to root out these crim- 
inals, the unions will be the gainers—even if 
they must, for the common good, put up 
With some mild inconveniences in the 
Process. 


Off the Record 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT W. HEMPHILL 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 2, 1959 


Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
ORD, I include the following editorial from 
the Lancaster News, Lancaster, S.C., of 
August 31, 1959: 

Orr THE RECORD 
STATISTICS 


According to the 1958 Year Book of the 
South Carolina Department of Agriculture, 
aster County averages 44.8 inches of rain 
& year, of which 31 percent, or 13.6 inches, 
falls in the three summer months. We have 
no doubt that August 1959 will go down in 
the statistical averages as a normal month. 
What statistics will not show, however, is 
at all our rain for August fell this week- 
end in one big bucketful. Wow. 


FIVE MINUTES MORS 


ae South Carolinians,” says the State, 
o on ‘life-saving time,’ unin 
this week.” y 1 
“By setting their alarm clocks 5 minutes 
earlier,” the newspaper continues, “the thou- 
‘ands of men and women who head out for 
bet in their high-powered autos at the game 
Me thousands of children start to school, 
Would not have to race to get to the office. 
‘A 5-minute head start, which would en- 
Courage careful driving, might save 80 years 
55 Some child's life. 
‘Give the school-bound youngster a chance. 
fone gave you yours," 
We don’t know what we can add to that 
ple appeal unless it is to remind our 
th ers that there are at least 10 schools in 
is area having no sidewalks children can 
in reaching them. The kinds must walk 
the streets. Drivers must be extra careful. 
Also, from 7 to 8:20 am. and again for 
Carly 2 hours in the afternoon Lancaster 
unty has 90 school buses on the highways 
chit, g frequent, unexpected stops to let 
dren on and off. These buses haul about 
000 children a day. That’s 10,000 feet and 
“gs all running in different directions when 
8 doors open. 

Driver, you can't outfigure a youngster 
‘very time. When the bus stops, es sos: 
‘waz That's the law but it is also the only 

y you can play it safe. 
LYNCHING IN THE NORTH 


— — 5 is not much profit in arraigning a 
e city, such as New York, for the preva- 


n 


lence of sensational crimes occurring within 
its borders. Where population is concen- 
trated violence Is also concentrated. That 
we have learned to accept as one of the more 
unpleasant facts of life. 

What we have never learned to accept is 
the holier-than-thou attitude of big city 
newspapers and editorial writers in distin- 
guishing between violence in the cities and 
violence in the hinterlands. In New York 
City, for instance, eight young people in their 
teens or early twenties, have been murdered 
by racially organized gangs since the begin- 
ing of the year. 

Any one of those killings in the South 
would have been called a race riot or a lynch- 
ing, depending on who got killed. In the 
North these things are called outbreaks of 
juvenile delinquency, as if victims were less 
dead or more righteously dead because of the 
tender years of the members of these wide- 
ranging gangs. 

A lynch mob in the South is a terrible 
thing. It brings shame to all of us. The 
record over the past 60 years shows con- 
clusively that the Southern States have 
worked hard to eradicate lynching. It has 
become so rare that it is no longer a real 
problem. What large city in the North can 
point to a similar achievement? 

Lynch mobs in the South have generally 
had some poor excuse for their violence. 
These senseless killings by mobs in the North 
have nothing behind them but racial or class 
hatred. By any definition, however, they are 
lynchings and if they were called lynchings 
we feel the newspapers and law enforcement 
agencies of the North would have a clearer 
idea of what to do about them. 

They have always been so positive about 
them when these acts of violence took place 
just over the horizon. 


Appointment of Moton H. Crockett, Jr., of 
Austin, Tex., to Junior Chamber of 
Commerce International Commission 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, September 2, 1959 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas, Mr. Presi- 
dent, for the first time, a Texan has been 
honored by receiving an appointment to 
the Junior Chamber of Commerce Inter- 
national Commission. He is Moton H. 
Crockett, Jr., of Austin, Tex. 

Mr. Crockett's position will be one of 
far-reaching responsibilities, both on a 
national and on an international scale, 
I know that he will do well in his new job, 

Mr, President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that an article entitled “Crockett 
Given World Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce Job,” published in the Austin, 
Tex., American of August 27, 1959, be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
Was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

CROCKETT Given WORLD JUNIOR CHAMBER OF 
COMMERCE JOB 

A young Austin businessman, Moton H. 
Crockett, Jr., was named Wednesday to the 
worldwide Junior Chamber of Commerce In- 
ternational Commission—the first Texan 
ever to be so honored. 

Crockett's appointment was made by the 
US. Junior Chamber of Commerce president, 
Bob Clark of Iowa. 
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Crockett, a former president of the Austin 
Jaycees, will be one of 10 U.S. representatives 
on the international commission. His field 
of work, the appointment announcement 
said, will be international relations, 

Austin Jaycee President Joe Hannan hailed 
the choice of Crockett as an event putting 
Austin in the spotlight of international re- 
lations between young men the world over. 

Speaking of Crockett's international rela- 
tions portfolio, Hannan said, “This is one of 
the more important commission in the 
Jaycee international movement because of 
the pressing need for understanding and co- 
operation between young men of all nations.” 

Crockett will begin his new job by attend- 
ing the annual convention of Mexico Jaycees 
in the resort city of Acalpulco in October. 

The following month he will attend the 
Jaycee International World Congress at Rio 
de Janeiro, 

Jaycee clubs exist in 89 countries, in 59 
of which there are national organizations. 


Economic Assistance to Poland 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THADDEUS M. MACHROWICZ 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 2, 1959 


Mr. MACHROWICZ. Mr. Speaker, 
the Polish American Congress, Inc., with 
headquarters in Chicago, Ill., and State 
chapters throughout the United States, 
represents over 7 million Americans of 
Polish descent. 

The president of this organization is 
Mr. Charles Rozmarek, who also is the 
president of the Polish National Al- 
liance, largest Polish-American frater- 
nal organization. 

The board of directors of the Polish 
American Congress held a 2-day meet- 
ing at the Statler-Hilton Hotel in Wash- 
ington, D.C., on March 16 and 17, 1959. 
At that time they adopted a memoran- 
dum and a motion on the subject of 
further economic assistance to Poland. 

I would like, at this time, to present 
the memorandum and motion as 
adopted. They are as follows: 
MEMORANDUM ON FURTHER Economic AssIsT- 

ANCE TO POLAND, PRESENTED BY THE POLISH 

AMERICAN CONGRESS, WASHINGTON, D.C., 

Mancu 16, 1959 

Notwithstanding the anti-American pro- 
nouncements made by Wladyslaw Gomulka 
and other members of the Communist fegime 


( in Warsaw, we strongly believe that further 


economic assistance to Poland in the form of 
new credits for the purchase of agricultural 
surpluses and industrial machinery is still in 
the best interests of the United States. 

American economice aid to Poland in her 
present industrial and commercial difficulties 
will undoubtedly strengthen psychological 
resistance of the Pollsh people to communism 
and against Soviet domination. It will be a 
step toward Poland's liberation from eco- 
nomic pressures and dependence on the 
Soviet Union. It will alleviate the distress 
caused by the shortages of foodstuffs, animal 
feeds, and consumer goods. As Poland grows 
economically stronger through American 
help, she will be in better position to resist 
Russian pressures and thus gradually create 
& widening market for American goods in her 
expanding economy. 

The Polish people are not Communists, 
They did not elect—they were forced under 
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a system that denies them the freedom that 

they have championed and fought for 

throughout history at home and abroad, even 
to aiding us in our struggle for independence. 

It will help her to keep alive the hope of 

returning to the family of Western nations, 

a place which she earned as a bulwark of 

Christendom for the past thousand years. 
The fact that the Warsaw regime occa- 

sionally denounces American policy is of no 

Paramount importance. These pronounce- 

ments actually echo the dictates of the Krem- 

lin rather than the real sentiments of the 

Polish people. 

The will of the Polish Nation remains un- 
daunted. It has ever been the will to defend 
the rich heritage of Western civilization, 
culture, and tradition. As then, so now more 
strongly than ever it is to return to the free 
world as a nation, whose devotion to the 
ideals of freedom and democracy has been 
for centuries. 

In conclusion, we respectfully submit that 
Poland's current request for credits be 
granted within the framework of the mutual 
security program. 

Morro PASSED AT MEETING OF THE POLISH 
AMERICAN CONGRESS, Marcy 17, 1959, ON 
FURTHER Economic ASSISTANCE TO POLAND 
We firmly support continued economic 

assistance by the United States to the people 
of Poland, even though regrettably, Poland's 
present government continues to be con- 
trolled by sources subservient to Soviet rule. 
We support this continued economic assist- 
ance to the people of Poland because we 
firmly believe that the present government 
of that nation is transitory while the firm 
dedication of the Polish people to the prin- 
ciples of freedom and democracy are un- 
ending and time enduring. 

It is our firm conviction that the two 
previous extensions of credits by the United 
States to the people of Poland, namely, the 
first loan of $95 million and the second 
for $98 million, have bolstered the Polish 
people's spirit to continue their resistance 
toward suppression of liberty in their native 
land. 

Continued economic assistance to the 
Polish people would help this gallant ally 
of the West maintain this spirit of resistance. 

It should be made clear that while we 
support the concept of continued economic 
assistance to Poland, we strongly urge our 
State Department to take whatever steps are 
necessary to make sure that this assistance 
will go exclusively for the aid of the Polish 
people and will in no way be used directly 
or indirectly to help the Soviet Union. 

We further authorize the executive board 
of the Polish American Congress to take 
whatever steps it deems necessary to help 
obtain continued economic assistance to the 
people of Poland. 


Diamond Jubilee 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS: 
or 


HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, September 2, 1959 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, this is a significant year for 
a veterans’ organization which has 
achieved much since it was organized 
60 years ago today. The Veterans of 
Foreign Wars, which dedicated its War 
Memorial Building in the Nation’s Capi- 
tal this year, is an organization of im- 
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portance not only to its members but 
to the Nation as a whole. 

An editorial in the August 20 edition 
of the National Tribune, the Stars and 
Stripes, gives a good account of the 
VFW in its diamond jubilee year. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have this editorial printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

DIAMOND JUBILEE 


A proud veterans organization will be cele- 
brating Its 60th anniversary this month at 
Los Angeles. We speak of the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars which may well be proud of its 
service in time of war, as in time of peace— 
proud of its beginnings and proud of its con- 
tinued zeal in the welfare of the Nation, the 
State, and the community. 

The Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United 
States is just what its name implies—an 
organization of men who, like the crusaders 
of old, have followed the Stars and Stripes 
into foreign climes, and brought the faith of 
Washington and Lincoln to foreign tyrants 
and despots—men who have proven their 
patriotism by the offering of their bodies and 
souls in sacrifice that liberty should not 
perish from the earth, and that American 
ideals and institutions might be preserved 
for posterity. 

The Veterans of Foreign Wars is a perma- 
nent organization. It will continue as long 
as it is necessary for American citizens to 
defend the faith of their fathers against for- 
eign aggression, and uphold these principles 
and ideals for which the heroes of 1776 risked 
their lives, their fortunes and their sacred 
honor in establishing the Nation. 

The Veterans of Foreign Wars of the 
United States resulted from the amalgama- 
tion of several societies formed immediately 
following the Spanish-American War in 1899, 
little groups of veterans returned from cam- 
paigning in Cuba and the Philippine Islands, 
founded local societies upon that spirit of 
comradeship, known only to those who have 
faced the dangers of war side by side. Sim- 
ilar experiences and a common language 
drew them together. The American Veter- 
ans of Foreign Service was chartered by the 
State of Ohio on October 10, 1899, 

The Colorado Society, Army of the Philip- 
pines, was organized in Denver, Colo., De- 
cémber 12, 1899. Shortly thereafter, a society 
known as Foreign Service Veterans was born 
in Pennsylvania. 

These organizations grew up side by side, 
increasing in scope and membership until 
1913, when at a convention held at Denver, 
they merged their Interests and identities in 
a national organization known as the Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars of the United States. 

The VFW is an organization unique in its 
eligibility requirements. To join its ranks, 
& man must be able to produce an honorable 
discharge from the Army, Navy, Marine 
Corps, or Air Force, showing service honest 
and faithful” in time of war in the theater 
of operation. 

So much for the history of the organiza- 
tion. The record of its accomplishments may 
be found in the record of its activities 
throughout the land—on the local, State, 
and National level. 

Its legislative group is ever alert to legis- 
lation which may arise in Congress affecting 
veterans and their dependents and presents 
the views of its membership to Congress. Its 
rehabilitation service devotes itself to the 
presentation of claims through the regional 
offices and through the appeals machinery of 
the Veterans" Administration—ever seeking 
to secure more adequate medigal care for 
that veteran group. 

One of the highlights of the past year in 
the history of the VFW was the erection of 
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the War Memorial Building in Washington, 
D.C., a beautiful structure, worthy to take 
its place among the outstanding landmarks 
of the Capitol area. The auxiliary contrib- 
uted substantially to this project and may 
well be proud of their efforts in this direc- 
tion. 

Perhaps the most outstanding project of 
the organization is the national home at 
Eaton Rapids, Mich., which has been main- 
tained as a refuge for children whose fathers 
were totally disabled or deceased. One visit 
to the national home will convince the 
most skeptical critics of organized veteran- 
dom that any group which provides such 
a home for its members’ children is more 
than worthy of the respect of our citizens. 

The Veterans of Foreign Wars has grown 
in membership and achievement under the 
able leadership of its young commander in 
chief, John W. Mahan, of Helena, Mont., 
and its auxillary with Mrs. Myers as pres- 
ident has progressed equally well in its 
field of endeavor and membership gains. 

We hope that all who attend the diamond 
jubilee meeting of the VFW in Los Angeles 
this year will have the good time they de- 
serve but also that out of the serious work 
of the convention will come useful and ben- 
eficial resolutions and the type of leader- 
ship which the veterans and the auxiliary 
have enjoyed in the past. 


Walter Lee’s Retirement Means Loss of 
Fine Public Servant 


SPEECH 
HON. PHIL WEAVER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 1, 1959 


Mr. WEAVER. Mr. Speaker, time has 
been set aside by the House to honor one 
of its finest servants and a man who has 
done long and excellent service for the 
people of the United States over many 
years. I refer to Walter Lee, who is re- 
tiring from active duty with the House 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

Almost every Member of the House 
has, at one time or another, had a prob- 
lem to deal with that came to the atten- 
tion of this fine committee. And, unless 
one is an attorney or has had long ex- 
perience with these problems in the 
House, one is at a loss as to where to 
turn and what course of action to follow- 

That is, one would be if it were not 
for the fact that the committee has had 
on its staff Walter Lee. I know from 
personal experience that on many occa- 
sions I have had to prepare legislation 
or to follow up legislation and have not 
known from past experience exactly 
where and how to proceed. On these 
occasions I have always been able to turn 
to Walter Lee for advice and help. He 
has always been there to give that kind 
5 and has always been eager to 

elp. 

Walter Lee is leaving the Judiciary 
Committee staff. He will be sorely 
missed, particularly by the new Mem- 
bers of the House, who will not—as I 
have had—have the opportunity to turn 
to Walter Lee for his sound advice and 
counsel. 3 . 

In closing, might I add that Mr. Lee’s 
help was never a matter of partisanship. 
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Whether a member of the Republican or 

ratic Party, Mr. Lee was equally 
helpful when asked by a Member of Con- 
&ress for assistance. 

In his retirement, the public is losing 
& good and faithful servant. My one 
Wish is that Mr, Lee will, in the remain- 

years, enjoy the life of retirement he 

SO well earned. I know that if to 
look back on a life of service brings hap- 
Piness, Mr. Lee will be one of the hap- 
plest men on earth. 


Atlanta, Ga., Citizens Protest Khrushchev 
Visit 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


- HON. JAMES C. DAVIS 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 13, 1959 


Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
are many good citizens through- 
Out the length and breadth of America 
Who are convinced that the impending 
Visit of Communist Premier Khru- 
Shchey bodes no good for freedom-lov- 
ing people in this country and elsewhere 
the world. 
The inclination of the average person 
is to accept it and to make the best of it, 
uch as the invitation has been ex- 
tended and accepted. Yet, those who 
have throughout the years fought the 
and purposes of communism are 
aware that this visit is going to result in 
Considerable advantage to Communist 
ers from a propaganda standpoint, 
and considerable disadvantage to us and 
Particularly to the unfortunate and mis- 
erable people behind the Iron Curtain 
Whose governments and lands have been 
en over by the Communisis. 
In Atlanta, Ga., in my own district, 
re is a strong spirit of protest against 
the exchange of visits between Khru- 
Shehey and President Eisenhower. 
ere has been forwarded to me a pro- 
test signed by a number of outstanding 
Atlanta citizens on behalf of an organi- 
Zation known as Atlanta Citizens Pro- 
testing the Khrushchev Visit. They 
have, in a few words, graphically ex- 
Pressed their feelings of protest. 
I have asked unanimous consent to 
rt this protest in the Rrecorp, and 
Pursuant to this unanimous consent I 
it herewith: 
We hereby protest the invitation to Mr. 
+ S. Khrushchev, head of the Communist 
Russian dictatorship, to visit our country 
and our city. We are convinced that only 
harm can come from such a visit, for it re- 
@ spirit of gradual compromise, which 
0 lead to the eventual downfall of Amer- 


The association with this man, with his 
known character, representing the govern- 
Ment which is sworn to defeat our country 
and destroy our way of life, can only give 
the impression of friendship and indicate 
&Ppeasement, amounting to support of his 


We do not agree with the aims of com- 
‘Unism, and we feel that such a visit can 
pring only misunderstanding and despair 
those people who are fighting this god- 
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less tyranny, both here and in all the coun- 
tries of the world. 

Joseph G. Maddox; Charles A. Wofford; 
Joe Maloof; Joseph M. Salome; Alfred 
Hardman; Paul E. Beard, Sr.; Frank 
H. Benning; Lester Maddox; J. L. de 
Give; T. J. Wesley, Jr; James C. 
Meaders, for Atlanta Citizens Protest- 
ing the Khrushchev Visit. 


Withholding, for Purposes of Income Tax 
Imposed by Certain Cities, on the Com- 
pensation of Federal Employees 


SPEECH 


HON. WILLIAM H. MILLIKEN, JR. 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 1, 1959 


Mr. MILLIKEN. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
in opposition to H.R. 3151. This tax is 
a very unfair tax. It is imposed by the 
city of Philadelphia on the nonresidents 
who work in Philadelphia, who work in 
the Philadelphia Navy Yard and in other 
installations in the city of Philadelphia, 
This tax has been fought many times 
through the Pennsylvania legislature, 
and now the city of Philadelphia is down 
here asking the Federal Government to 
be their tax collector. If the Federal 
Government is going to be a tax collec- 
tor for the city of Philadelphia and 
other large municipalities, they should 
also collect the taxes for every munici- 
pality in this country. There are 197 
local municipalities in Pennsylvania 
that have wage taxes, and I am sure 
that every one of these municipalities 
has Federal employees. I was very dis- 
appointed when this bill came out under 
suspension of the rules. I talked this 
matter over with former Congressman 
Wolverton from New Jersey last fall, 
and he told me the place to object to 
this bill was before the Committee on 
Rules. Now, I woke up one morning 
and found out that this bill was on the 
floor of the House under suspension. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, will the gentleman yield for a cor- 
rection? . 

Mr, MILLIKEN. I yield. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. I kept the 
gentleman informed completely at all 
times of when we would bring it up, did 
I not? 

Mr, MILLIKEN. You informed me 
you were going to bring it up, but you 
did not inform me that it was coming 
up, because I had an amendment that 
I wanted to offer to include all munici- 
palities who have a wage tax. 

Mr. GARY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLIKEN. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Virginia, 

Mr. GARY. I understand the gentle- 
man says that this will make the Federal 
Government a tax collector for the city 
of Philadelphia. 

Mr. MILLIKEN. And other cities. 

Mr. GARY. Is not the city of Phila» 
delphia now a tax collector for the Fed- 
eral Government on income tax? 

Mr. MILLIKEN, Yes, 
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Mr. GARY. Then, what injustice is it 
to require the Federal Government to do 
the same thing for the city that the city 
is now doing for the Federal Govern- 
ment? Ihave no interest in this matter, 
but I just cannot see any injustice in it. 

Mr. MILLIKEN. Is the Federal Gov- 
ernment eventually going to go into and 
collect local taxes for every municipality 
in this country? 

Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. MILLIKEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Illinois, 

Mr. PRICE. The city of Philadelphia 
merely collects for the Federal Govern- 
ment from its own employees as any 


employer would do. 

Mr. MILLIKEN. That is correct. 

Mr, CAHILL. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLIKEN. Iyield to the gentle- 
man from New Jersey. 

Mr. CAHILL. But every city in the 
United States, whether it has a wage tax 
or not, does that for the Federal Goy- 
ernment. 

Mr, MILLIKEN. Every municipality 
in the United States does that for the 
Federal Government. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
has expired. 


Free Elections? Where? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOR C. TOLLEFSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 2, 1959 


Mr. TOLLEFSON. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp, I include a 
timely editorial appearing in the Tacoma 
News Tribune on August 8, 1959. 

FREE ELecTions?—WHERE? 

When we Americans say it is shameful 
that people cannot have free elections, we 
usually are thinking of Hungary or some 
other state ruled with an iron hand by a 
despotic regime. 

We certainly do not refer to the United 
States of America, the land of freedom and 
free elections. 

And yet the capital city of these United 
States, a metropolis of some million persons 
who are entitled to every human right and 
right of citizenship we in Tacoma enjoy, have 
no elections at all, free or otherwise. 

It is not only that the residents of Wash- 
ington, D.C., have no right to vote for the 
man who will be thelr neighbor in the White 
House. They cannot even elect a local city 
or district government. They are run by a 
commission appointed by the man in the 
White House, subject to the rules laid down 
by a congressional committee. 

For 80 years the residents of Washington, 
D. O., have been trying to get voting rights 
restored, rights that were taken from them 
at an unfortunate time when the Federal 
Government thought Washington city gov- 
ernment was trying to pressure it. Such a 
charge would be laughable today, but there 
is another stumbling block. The majority 
of persons in the District of Columbia are 
Negroes and you can't get southern Demo- 
crats who run the District of Columbia to 
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agree to home rule, so much do they want 
to deprive the Negro of a vote. This also is 
an untenable position and, thankfully, the 
Senate has passed a home rule bill now 
languishing in the House District of Co- 
lumbla body. There is a move on in the 
House to get the 219 signatures needed to 
take the bill away from this hidebound com- 
mittee and get it on the floor for passage, 

The people of our National Capital say, 
“We believe in democracy; we want to vote.” 
Let's show them we also believe in democ- 
racy and ask our Congressmen to sign on 
this motion to take up the bill, 


The Late Kenneth Mills Regan 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 18, 1959 


Mr, PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, there are 
many Members of this House who will 
remember with feelings of friendship 
and respect the late former Congress- 
man from my State, Kenneth Milis 
Regan, who died Saturday, August 15, in 
Santa Fe, N. Mex. He served here in the 
House during the 80th Congress as the 
Representative from the 16th Congres- 
sional District, demonstrating great 
loyalty for the people whose battles he 
fought in committee and on the floor, and 
great devotion to Texas and to his coun- 
try. He was reelected to the 81st Con- 
gress. I rise to speak in behalf of his 
memory not only because I have been 
for years his friend as he was mine and 
regarded him with affection but because 
he was during his incumbency as a 
national legislator one with whom I took 
frequent counsel and one who had the 
good grace to acknowledge and respect 
the value of my advice, experience, and 
cooperation. He regarded me not 
merely as a fellow Texan and a friend, 
but as a fellow American. It was a 
source of no little pride for me to note 
that Ken Regan was quite as capable of 
seeing the Nation as a whole when he 
was confronted by a decision, as he was 
eminently astute in recognizing the 
needs of the area he represented and its 
people. 

Regan’s career—broadly speaking— 
was not unlike that of many of us here 
in this Chamber. He attended public 
school and studied at Vincennes Univer- 
sity in Vincennes, Ind. He engaged in 
the real-estate business and since 1920 
was an oil operator. He began his polit- 
ical career as an alderman for the city 
of Pecos and was that city’s mayor from 
1929 through 1932. Then from 1933 
through 1937 he was a member of the 
State senate. He participated in both 
World Wars—I and I—serving with the 
rank of captain. Many of us knew him 
here in the House when he was elected 
_ to fill the vacancy caused by the resig- 

nation of the Honorable Robert Ewing 
Thomason. Among his legislative inter- 
ests here were a deep concern for the 
ending of the Korean war, proposals for 
improving the water situation in our 
State, problems on reclamation and min- 
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ing, the protection of trademarks, immi- 
gration problems, questions involving oil 


and gas leases—a field in which he was 


expert—and other issues that confront- 
ed our State, his district, and our Na- 
tion. He did much for El Paso and for 
rehabilitation projects along the Rio 
Grande. 

Ken Regan was in his 66th year and 
while his passing is a source of regret to 
his family, his friends, the thousands 
whom he befriended, and the country, it 
is satisfying to know he had a full and 
highly satisfying life. He made good, 
many times over, his obligations as a 
leader, and accomplished much for the 
public interest. I want from the Cham- 
ber of the House of Representatives to 
offer my condolences to his widow, Mrs. 
Regan, the former Roberta Katherine 
McGary of El-Paso, and to express as 
formally and respectfully as possible, the 
regrets of the House of Representatives 
on the death of this distinguished and 
able former associate, 


Interstate Commerce in Ignorance 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, September 2, 1959 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, the August 25 edition of the 
Paterson (N.J.) Morning Call carried an 
editorial which comments on recent re- 
marks made by the president of the Na- 
tional Education Association. Ata time 
when there is much discussion of Federal 
aid to education, the comments and the 
editorial have great significance. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp the editorial of August 
25, 1959. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

INTERSTATE COMMERCE IN IGNORANCE 

A most intriguing phrase occurred in a 
remark made the other day by Dr. W. W. 
Eshelman, president of the National Educa- 
tion Association. The newly elected head 
of this organization of educators was com- 
menting on the NEA’s support of Federal aid 
for school construction and teacher salary 
boosts. “There is as much interstate com- 
merce in ignorance,” he said, “as in anything 
else,” 

Dr. Eshelman made the point that, because 
there is such a great interchange of Ameri- 
cans from one section of the country to an- 
other, the Nation can no longer afford re- 
gional inequalities in education. It is a 
point of great importance to the long-range 
national welfare. 

Most Americans uphold the principle of 
local autonomy in education, and dislike the 
idea of a nationalized system. Within the 
framework of that principle, however, much 
can be done to improve educational stand- 
ards. Endless debate on this subject is a 
luxury the Nation can ill afford. It is clearly 
in the public interest that American children 
everywhere should be well educated. Steps 
should be taken to make that a reality 
instead of a dream. 
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Professor Goddard Father of the Rocket 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 2, 1959 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I include 
therein a very ably written and partic- 
ularly pertinent article by Mr. Evan 
Kenkins, staff reporter for the Worcester 
Telegram and Gazette which recently 
appeared in that celebrated publication 
which serves my district, relating to the 
illustrious career and historic work of 
the late Prof. Robert H. Goddard. 

This article is a very interesting and 
timely résumé of Professor Goddard's 
historic achievements. It comes at a 
time when, thanks to the interest and 
good judgment of the outstanding chair- 
man of our House Banking and Currency 
Committee and its very able member- 
ship, my bill to strike off a medal in his 
honor has been reported from the com- 
mittee and passed by the House. 

The bill has also been reported from 
the very able Senate Committee on 
Banking and Currency and is presently 
awaiting action by the Senate and I am 
very hopeful of early favorable action in 
the other body. 

Too much cannot be said about Pro- 
fessor Goddard's experiments, inven- 
tions and accomplishments which have 
revolutionized science and ushered in 
the space age. Much is being written 
and said now about the epochal achieve- 
ments of Dr Goddard but little has been 
noted of his long, difficult struggles and 
bitter sacrifices to reach his goal of 
initiating workable practicable space 
vehicles, 

This great man was not only handi- 
capped by lack of funds, but he most 
unselfishly gave of himself and his ow? 
modest income to carry forward his mo- 
mentous experimentation, Few and 
meager indeed were the contributions 
made to the conduct of his early work, 
and perhaps more regrettable even than 
lack of funds was the barrage of scorn 
and ridicule to which he was subjected. 
Through all these obstacles, disappoint- 
ments and discouragements, Professor 
Goddard with greatest courage, ability 
and genius was not deterred from his 
objectives and he stubbornly pér: 
with his experimentation until he had, 
not only made great contributions to the 
national defense with regard to the ba- 
zooka and jet propulsion, but also had 
laid a firm, sound basis for the modern 
rocket which is now propelling payload. 
scientific missiles through the reaches of 
outer space. y 

Where Professor Goddard's dedica 
work will lead not even the most fantas~ 
tie imagination could predict, Indeed, 
not even Jules Verne could conceive of 
man’s future conquest of outer space. 

With the continued projection of Pro- 
fessor Goddard's original ideas, man 15, 
in truth, released from his previous cap“ 
tivity on this terrestrial sphere call 
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earth and is destined in the future to 
Soar almost effortlessly through the dis- 
tant heavens and perhaps into the plan- 
etary world. A trip to the moon which 
when mentioned during the days of Pro- 
fessor Goddard’s experiments would be 
Scoffed at and ridiculed is now regarded 
by scientists as being probable, indeed in 
the not too distant future. 

In any event, this Nation and the 
world owes an incalculable and everlast- 
ing debt to the great Robert H. Goddard 
who achieved so mightily, and it is most 
appropriate that Congress and the Amer- 
ican people should honor and express 
the most profound appreciation to this 
2 immortal son of central Massachu- 
setts, 

The article follows: 

[From the Worcester (Mass,) Sunday Tele- 
gram, Aug. 30, 1959] 
! Lare Proressor Gopparn’s Dream Is Sern 
Fast APPROACHING REALITY 
(By Evan Jenkins) 

America’s foremost rocket authority, in a 
Newspaper interview, predicted that trips to 
the moon may occur long before the lay 
Person dreams that anything of the kind 
may be possible” 

According to the laws of physics, he said, 
there is not a single reason why such voyages 
May not become a reality in the near future. 

in time, round trips to Mars and Venus 
May be made. 

A visionary? To be sure. Especially so— 
in 1934, 

It was just 25 years ago this week that the 
late Robert Hutchins Goddard, then head of 
the physics department at Clark University, 
spoke with such confidence about trips into 
Space. His remarks were recorded in the Sun- 
day Telegram for September 2, 1934. 


FATHER OF ROCKETRY 


Today, 14 years after his death, Goddard is 
Tevered as the “father of American rocketry." 

In 1934, the reporter noted, the Worcester- 
born physicist was widely known as the 
“Moon Man.” 

The writer took care to include in his 
Story the distances Goddard was so sure 
Could be conquered; 

To the Moon, 236,000 miles. 

To Mars “at its minimum apposition,” 35 
million miles. 

To Venus, 65 million miles. 

Skepticism was natural enough. The 
highest that man had gone at that time was 
87,000 fect, or about 12% miles. (‘The record 
Was claimed by the Russians, but the aviators 
Were killed when their balloon crashed.) * 


A FAR CRY 


It was a far cry from 67,000 feet to 236,000 

Miles. But Goddard, for at least 14 years, 

predicted that the lunar flight would 
eventually be made, 

By 1934, he had succeeded in propelling 
a rocket at 500 miles an hour—an unheard- 
Of-speed—in tests at Roswell, N, Mex. 

He had developed the all-important liquid- 
fuel rocket motor, 15 years before the Ger- 
Mans had one. 

He had worked out—in 1918—complete 
Plans for the bazooka, an adaption of his 
rocket work unused until World War II. 

He had proved, by actual tests, that a 
Tocket does not need a “cushion of air to 
Push against,” as many scientists still be- 
lieved. In fact, he had shown that a rocket 
is 22 percent more effective in a vacuum. 

GIVEN SUPPORT 

Goddard's work in the early years was 
Not without support. The Smithsonian In- 
stitution helped finance it, starting just after 
World War I. Clark, which paid him to 
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teach physics, also provided a laboratory 
and some funds for the pet project. 

Major assistance came from millionaire 
Daniel Guggenheim. His backing was origi- 
nally obtained largely through the efforts 
of another pioneer, Charles A. Lindbergh, 

But others, perhaps a majority of the 
Americans acquainted with the “Moon 
Man's“ investigations, were not so kind. 

His work in the 1920's and 1930's was 
being carefully watched elsewhere, how- 
ever—notably in Germany. 

UNWITTING AID 


The V-2 rocket almost changed the course 
of World War II. Scientists who worked on 
the 20-year project in Germany said the 
effort might never have succeeded without 
the unwitting assistance furnished by God- 
dard. 

An ominous accompaniment to the 1934 
Telegram article is a picture of a German 
rocket launching—an unsuccessful one, that 
time, 

At home, things might have been better 
financially. Billions are spent. today on 
rocket and missile work stemming from 
Goddard's trail-blazing studies. 


NO DATE SET— THEN 


“Ask him when we take off for Mars,” 
wrote the reporter in 1934, “and he is re- 
luctant to set a date.” 

But not because he lacked faith in the 
ultimate realization of his dreams. 

“He will tell you,” the article continues, 
“that scarcity of financial support is today 
the deterrent to a human development that 
would outrival those conceived by the wild- 
est dreams of a Jules Verne or an H. G, 
Wells.” 


Warsaw in Chains 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THADDEUS M. MACHROWICZ 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 2, 1959 


Mr. MACHROWICZ. Mr. Speaker, 
my attention has been called to many 
recent favorable reviews, here and in 
England, of a book recently published by 
Stefan Korbonski, entitled “Warsaw in 
Chains.” A 

There has been of late much interest 
in recent political developments in Po- 
land. Many Americans are having con- 
siderable difficulty in fairly assessing 
that situation. Vice President Nrxon’s 
recent visit to Poland and the unusually 
warm welcome given to him by the people 
of that Communist-controlled nation, 
serve to stress again the warm feeling of 
friendship to the. United States by the 
Polish people. 

The author, Stefan Korbonski, a law- 
yer by profession, was the political head 
of the huge Polish underground that 
fought gallantly under the exiled Polish 
leadership in London throughout the 
Nazi occupation. His experiences of 
personal arrests and escapes make fan- 
tastic reading. 

Imost warmly recommend “Warsaw in 
Chains” to those of my colleagues who 
would like to understand better the 
present situation in Poland and the de- 
velopments of the last 20 years. It 
makes excellent and most educational 
reading, 
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Amending the Bankruptcy Act With Re- 
spect to Discrimination Against Sales- 
men 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, September 1, 1959 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, on Jan- 
uary 7, 1959, I introduced H.R. 872, to 
amend the Bankruptcy Act with respect 
to the priority of debts owed by a bank- 
rupt to workmen, servants, clerks, and 
salesmen, 

On February 18, 1959, I introduced 
H.R. 4729 on the same subject. 

On August 20, 1959, it was my privilege 
to appear before Sucommittee No. 4 
of the House Judiciary Committee in 
support of these measures. 

My testimony was as follows: 
STATEMENT OF THE HONORABLE ABRAHAM J, 

MULTER, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS 

1 THE STATE oy New YORK, AUGUST 20, 

19 


Mr, Mutter. It is the identical subject, 
but slightly different language. 

I am ARBAHAM J. MULTER, Representative 
of the 13th District of New York, 

I have a prepared statement, Mr. Chair- 
man, which I can leave with you. 

Mr. Forrester. On both bills? 

Mr. Murer. It covers both bills. 

Mr. FORRESTER. Let it be made a part of the 
record, 

Mr. MuULTER. I have been introducing a 
bill covering this subject for many years, 
having in mind that the limitation now in 
the statute, in the bankruptcy statute, of 
$600 for each claimant, in the nature of a 
wage earner or salaried employee, has long 
since been outmoded? 

Originally I put in a bill some years ago 
with a change, increasing the amount of 
$600 to a much larger sum. I followed that 
same procedure when I introduced H.R. 872, 
on January 7, 1959. And in that bill, I 
changed the $600 limitation to $1,500. 

On February 18, 1959, I introduced H.R. 
4729, which has no limitation of amount, 
but sets up a criterion for det the 
maximum that can be paid, averaging it as 
against the last year's earnings. 

Now, the original limitation—may I say 
first that I do not change the period of time 
of 3 months prior to the bankruptcy. In 
other words, any that have not 
been collected prior to 3 months before the 
bankruptcy are treated the same as claims 
of general creditors. That is the law today, 
and I don't seek to change that. I continue 
the 3-month limitation, so that the priority 
granted to earnings applies only if earned 
within 3 months prior to the filing of the 
bankruptcy petition. 

Now, it was in 1898 that Congress first put 
the $300 limitation into the statute. Then 
that was changed. 

In 1926 the Congress doubled it and made 
it $600. Even when they increased it at that 
time to $600 they hardly went far enough, 
because even on that basis, taking the com- 
parative figures, if they considered the in- 
crease in cost of living, and the increase in 
wages, percentagewise, as against the figure 
that had been on the statute books from 
1898 to 1926, if they had increased it real- 
istically at that time they would have ine 
creased it instead of to $600 to $2,200. 

Now, I am suggesting now that in the 
wisdom of the committee either you change 
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that amount to $1,500, which is much more 
realistic than the $600, but still not as 
far as it should go, or so as to avoid the nec- 
easity of coming in each year, or every 2 
or 3 years, asking for another change in the 
statute, set up a formula something like 
the one that I have set forth in H.R. 4729. 
Then you don’t have to change the limita- 
tion from year to year, but as the standard 
of living goes up, as wages and salaries and 
commissions go up, you can then take a 
base period of 1 year prior to bankruptcy, 
average that out, and whatever the aver- 
age earnings have been in that prior year 
limit the priority claim accordingly to 3 
months’ earnings, but not to exceed what 
he actually earned during that 3 months 
prior to bankruptcy. Thus you have a lim- 
itation by formula instead of by dollars 
and cents. 

I think that would be the more realistic 
way of doing it. 

At the same time, I can understand how 
there may be some reaction, “Why should 
we allow a priority wage earner so much 
money, $1,500, It is a lot of money.” Or 
possibly if the formula is adopted it may 
run to $2,000 or $3,000. Well, the fact of 
the matter is that we ought to determine the 
amount a man can receive on the basis of 
his earning capacity. 

If I can only earn $100 a week, and the 
company that is employing me goes into 
bankruptcy, then I will file a claim, priority 
claim, for that $100 a week, multiplied by 
the 12 or 13 weeks in the 3-month period 
prior to bankruptcy. But, on the other 
hand, if I happen to be a better employee, 
or a commissioned salesman, who is doing 
an awfully good job for my employer, and 

I am earning $150 or $200 a week, I don't 
think I ought to be penalized and put on 
the same plateau of the fellow not doing 
as good a job as me and not earning as 
much. The 3-month period is a fair period. 
If you let each man get what he has earned 
during that 3-month period we are being 
just and fair. I can understand if you don't 
have some kind of a formula, or some kind 
of a limitation, it would lend itself to fraud. 
The bankrupt could make a fraudulent ar- 
rangement with some friends, whom he put 
on his payroll, but actually are not earning 
anything. He could put them on the pay- 
roll for $300 or $400 a week, just prior to 
the bankruptcy, so that they get priority 
claims that might eat up all of the assets. 

My bill does not permit that, because if 
it is going to be based on my particular 
formula, then the man must actually have 
been earning during that year. We take 
his average of what he has earned and use 
that as the basis of the limittion of the 
priority. I think that is a much fairer 
standard than now in the law. 

But, again. I realize the opposition that 
might develop to having a statute of this 
kind which does not fix a maximum dollar 
limitation. 

That is, in the main, my presentation, Mr. 
Chairman, and members of the committee. 
I appreciate very much the opportunity you 
have given me to come in and present the 
case for this bill. I do hope you will favor- 
ably consider one or the other of these two 
bills. 

Mr, Forrester. The gentleman from Texas 
[Mr. Dowpy], any questions? 

Mr. Downy, Not at this moment. 

Mr. Forrestrr. The gentleman from North 
Carolina [Mr. WHITENER]? 

Mr. Warrener. Well, you preserye the 3 
months’ period for prlority? 

Mr, Mutter, Yes, sir, 

Mr. Wutrenzer. What about this independ- 
ent contractor provision? Would that in- 
clude corporate independent contractors? 

Mr. Mutter. No; it was not intended to 
include the te contractor. This was 
intended to include that salesman who is 
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working for four or five companes, because, 
as you know, the salesman, many times, will 
take on three or four different lines. Some 
companies cannot afford to employ à sales- 
man full time. Therefore, the salesman will 
carry three or four lines. He may carry Items 
that sell that may be divided pricewise, or 
they may be divided qualitywise. He may 
carry three or four different lines for small 
houses. 

Mr. WHITENER. Manufacturers’ agents? 

Mr. Murer, Tes; when they get into the 
higher brackets, they call themselyes manu- 
facturers’ agents. In the lower brackets 

Mr. WHITENER. Or sales engineers? 

Mr. Morra. Yes—and independent con- 
tractors. But where the man is not work- 
ing for a single company, unless we have 
some language like this, he is not covered 
by the statute. You just suggest by asking 
will this include corporations, that it may 
be n to amplify that language so as 
to apply to individuals. 

Mr. DowpyY. I understand these words are 
in the present law, is that right? 

Mr. Drapxin, “Salesmen, whether or not 
they are independent contractors”, I think is 
in the act now. As I read these bills, it 
doesn't change the scope of the persons cov- 
ered. It just changes the measure. 

Mr. Murer: That was the intent, to 
change the measure of the priority claim. 

Mr. DEABKIN. I think in 1956 the amend- 
ment was made which broadened the scope 
of the people Included. But this bill, as I 
understand it, would not do that. 

Mr. Mutter. Yes, you are quite right on 
that. I had been introducing bills along 
this line since back in 1948 or 1949, and I 
overlooked, until this moment, that in 1956 
you broadened the language of the statute 
as to the definition of wage earner. 

Mr. Forrester. Mr. MULTER, did you fur- 
nish counsel with a list of your witnesses? 

Mr. Mutrer. No, I did not do that. But I 
think that he has some requests from inter- 
ested persons. 

(Statement referred to is as follows:) 
REPRESENTATIVE ABRAHAM J. 
OF NEW YORK, BEFORE 
HOUSE COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY IN 
SUPPORT OF H.R. 4729, AUGUST 20, 1959 


Mr. Mourer. Mr. Chairman and members 
of the committee, I appreciate the opportu- 
nity afforded to me to submit to you my 
views in support of my bill, HR. 4729, which 
I introduced on February 18, 1959. 

This bill would remove an archaic dis- 
crimination against employees and salesmen 
when settling the debts of a bankrupt. At 
the present time, several types of debts have 
priority and must be paid in full out of 
bankrupt estates before dividends can be 
paid to the creditors of the bankrupt. A 
dollar limitation is placed on only one of 
these debts, the claims for wages of work- 
men, servants, clerks, and salesmen, The 
dollar limitation now effective is the result 
of a 1926 amendment of a limitation de- 
rived from the 1898 act. 

The present dollar limit on wages having 
priority as debts of a bankrupt estate is $600 
for each claimant; the amount must have 
been earned within 3 months before the 
date of the commencement of bankruptcy 
proceedings. Prior to 1926, the limit was 
$300. When the increase was discussed on 
the floor of the House, on April 17, 1926, 
Congressman Michener said: 

“Under the present bankruptcy law there 
is an amount of #300 for wages earned 
within 3 months immediately preceding 
the bankruptcy proceedings allowed as a pri- 
ority claim. In the amendment suggested 
the amount is raised to $600. I might say 
+ è the American Federation of Labor ap- 
peared before the committee and asked that 
the Hmit on the amount be removed entirely 
and that the time limit be removed * * * 
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if $300 in 1898 was the proper amount of 
wages earned within 3 months then in 1926, 
with changed conditions, that 8600 was a fair 
and equitable amount.” (CONGRESSIONAL 
Record, Apr. 17, 1926, p. 7675.) 

The bill which I have introduced and 
which now is before you does not disturb 
the time limit of 3 months on earnings which 
are given priority. It removes the $600 limi- 
tation; and provides safeguards to employees 
and salesmen, and as well to the other 
claimants against the estate, in determining 
the amount of wages and earnings, The 
safeguards are provided In the method of de- 
termining the amount earned or receivable in 
3 months prior to bankruptcy. The amount 
is determined on the basis of the average 
rate of pay during a period of not more than 
a year before the bankruptcy occurred. 
Reasonable rates of compensation should be 
ascertainable from the experience of a year. 

When the $600 limitation was inserted in 
place of the $300 limit in 1926, it was a re- 
spectable sum. It was equal, for example, to 
more than 5% months average pay of a 
manufacturing employee. If the limitation 
were to bear the same relation to manufac- 
turing wages today, it should be at least 
$2,200. 

It seems to me more appropriate to re- 
move the dollar limitation on wages than to 
try to find one reasonable figure to fit con- 
ditions of today, when we know that the 
course of wages is upward, and any limita- 
tion that is appropriate today will be out of 
date within a year or two. 

Removal of the dollar limitation as pro- 
posed in my bill probably would increase the 
wage claims given priority In settling bank- 
rupt estates. In 1958, in 8,449 asset cases 
concluded in the courts, wages pald to pri- 
ority creditors were only 2.3 percent of the 
proceeds realized from the estate, They 
were only one-sixth as much as taxes, and 
less than one-tenth as much as administra- 
tive fees and expenses. Removal of the $600 
limitation would eliminate the distinction 
made in treating wages and other priority 
creditors, and make subsequent amendment 
unnecessary. 

If the Congress will not go along with my 
bill to the extent of eliminating the dollar 
limitation then the least it should do is in- 
crease the amount to a sum that is fair by 
today’s standards. 

Thank you. 

FURTHER STATEMENT OF THE HONORABLE 

ABRAHAM J. MULTER, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 

CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF NEW YORK 


Mr. Morrrn. May I respond very briefly. 
Mr. Chairman—I don't want to hold you 
too long. But I was intrigued by the oppo- 
sition presented by Mr. Krause on behalf 
of the boys practicing in the bankruptcy 
courts, And I think you would be inter- 
ested to know that originally, one of these 
bills I introduced some sessions ago, 
for $3,500 as the maximum. Then I found 
that the bankruptcy lawyers were com- 
plaining about it. I discussed it with many 
of them—members of but none of them 
talking for the association that my friend 
Mr. Krause siid he represented here today- 
But I discussed it with them, and they said, 
“Your $3,500 is just too high. Why don't 
you work out a formula—instead of having 
an amount?” And so you got H.R. 4729. 

First, before I put in H.R. 4729, which is 
the formula bill, without an amount, they 
sald, “Why don’t you put in a bill for 4 
more realistic amount? So I discussed it 
with them, back and forth. 

Mr. Forresrer. Who are you talking about? 

Mr. Muwrer. Lawyers practicing in the 
bankruptcy courts, most of them 
New York, some from Washington, some 
from Baltimore, some from Philadelphia 
friends of mine I met at various bar 480. 
ciation meetings and during the course of 
my activities. 
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So I then put in what I thought was a 
more realistic amount which is the $1,500, 
Then came the suggestion, “Why don’t. you 

of an amount come up with a 
ee So HR, 4729 came up with a for- 

That is why I sald to you, Mr. Chair- 
man, that one is not a substitute for the 
Other—because of the divergence of opin- 
fon, I want the committee now to decide 
which is the better way of doing it, because I 

—I hope you will agree with me that 
the amount of $600 needs some change. 

Now, instead of taking this man who is 
earning $2,500 a week, or $2,500 a month, 
as a salesman, let's take the average. And 
the last witness gave you the average in his 
club of $8,000. I think if you take the 
Statistics from the Department of Com- 
Merce, you will find that that is approxi- 
Mately the same average throughout the 
country of salemen's commissions. They 
earn about 88,000 a year. 

Eight thousand dollars a year is approxi- 
Mately $154 a week; $154 a week for a 12- 
Week, 3-month period is $1,848, Look how 
Close I came to that, 

Mr. Downy. If it is $3,000 a year, 3 months 
is a quarter of that, which would be $2,000. 

Mr. Murer, You can figure it that way, 

. If you take 18 weeks, it would be 
approximately $2,000. And the one Hul only 
Calls for $1,500, 

Now, if you do it the other way, on the 
formula basis, you will, of course, take in 
Some of the fellows in the higher brackets. 
But let’s have this in mind. I thought pos- 
Able our friend who is himself a salesman 
Would have made the point, and it. would 
not have been necessary for me to make it. 
But this is the situation. If you look at 
What actually happens in these industries, 
and how the salesman works—many of these 
Salesmen will take this representation, 
Whether they are representing one company 
or several companies—they go out on the 
Toad. They will stay on the rond for as 
Much as a month, They will be sending in 
their orders all the time, the factory or 
employer is accepting the orders, filling 
gre shipping them, getting the money. 

doesn't get back to his home office any- 
Where from 4 to 6 weeks after he has left. 
etimes they go out and stay out for as 
y as 3 months, covering the entire 


They leave New York City or Baltimore 
Cover the whole country, before they 
anally return, And he doesn’t know what 
going on at home, And when his checks 
mini coming in to him, he is not getting his 
eekly or monthly remittance, he will start 
zung back, If he is covering the country 
or three or four people instead of one, he 
Sane come rushing back home, “Why 
ven't you give me my check?” He will be 
8 * for money. When 
mack, he finds his company is in 
bankruptey sey 


Isn't it most unjust to that fellow not to 

ve him fair priority on the wages that he 
earned? 

ener originally the statute, I think, said 
y wages, having in mind just wage 

amers, A long time ago they broadened 


tne language to cover salaries and commis- 


I think it is fair to say that many of these 
cannot stay in business, they cannot 
5 the money to pay the salaries or the 
ieee to those who are producing the goods, 
they didn't have salesmen out on the 
me sending in the orders and bringing in 
5 orders. And those fellows are as much 
thoiled to protection of priority claims as 
e man who is working with his hands, 
use if the man simply produces, and the 
sold stay in the warehouse; and are not 
act then there is no money with which to 
Y his wages, 
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Mr. Fonnrsrxn. He does get the same thing 
as a man working with his hands, doesn't 
he? 

Mr. Mutter, Today he does, yes, sir. 

Mr. Wuitenrn. Well, may I interject this 
thought? In the whole presentation here 
today, haven't you gentlemen overlooked the 
fact that if this is liberalized as to sales- 
men, it would also be liberalized as to the 
man who does work with his hands? 

Mr. Mutter. Yes, of course. We are not 
trying to put them in a better position. 
We are trying to equalize the position for 
all of them. 

Mr. Fonnxsræn. You are just trying to get 
it raised? 

Mr. MULTER. Yes—but raise it for all of 
them. 

Now, one other thing as to the technical 
language that Mr. Krause referred to, and 
the possibility of a need for an amendment, 

I excuse my friend the salesman, who is 
not a lawyer, for saying probably it needs 
amendment. But you lawyers, like myself, 
I think, should say to Mr. Krause, “Now, 
Mr. Krause, don’t take words out of con- 
text. You must read the entire section, and 
the entire clause.” It is true you don't get 
down to the word “bankrupt” until line 6 
on page 2. But if you read the whole 
thing, it is obvious. 

We are not going to let the man working 
for four people average his earnings and 
come in and file his claim against the bank- 
rupt for $1,000, because that is his average 
earning, when he only earned $200 for the 
bankrupt.— It is obviously intended to 
apply only to his average earnings from the 
particular bankrupt against whom he is 
filing a priority claim, 

If there is any doubt about it at all, Just 
insert on line 6, after the words “payment” 
“by the bankrupt”. And there can be no 
doubt about it. I don't think it is necessary 
to put it in. 

I think on the question of independent 
contractors, while it is not tendered by the 
bill, now that the matter has come to your 
attention, if you think that needs some 
further definition, nobody would object to 
your clarifying it. 

Mr. Wuirener. As I understand, this is 
the present law insofar as it refers to in- 
dependent contractors, and as the language 
appears in the present law, and in your 
proposed amendment, it would relieve the 
court of even being concerned as to whether 
the individual is an independent contractor 
or an employee. And so you get away from 
this never never land of legal problems. 

Mr. Forrester. Thank you, Congressman, 
We are glad to have you. 


The President’s Veto of the Public Works 
Appropriation Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BEN F. JENSEN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 2, 1959 


Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, relative to 
the vote on the President’s veto of the 
public works appropriation bill today, I 
could not find it in my heart to vote to 
sustain this veto, and I frankly admit 
that it afforded me no pleasure. 

The bill which the President vetoed 
provides for less than one-sixtieth of the 
total budget request for fiscal year 1960, 
all for urgent flood control projects in al- 
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most every State of the Union, irrigation, 
reclamation, hydroelectric projects and 
related facilities, deepening of harbors, 
and so forth. 

It is noteworthy that the bill which the 
President vetoed provided for funds less 
than 1½ percent above the amount 
which the President requested, and that 
when the conference bill was before the 
House on August 14, only one voice was 
heard against the bill. 

Furthermore, every penny in the bill 
will be spent right here within the shores 
of the United States of America. 


I Vote To Sustain the Veto 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOWARD W. ROBISON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 2, 1959 


Mr. ROBISON. Mr. Speaker, last 
week, President Eisenhower vetoed the 
$1.2 billion public works appropriation 
bill. He gave, as his chief reason for the 
veto, the fact that funds were included 
in the bill for 67 new starts which would 
ultimately cost $800 million. 

Thus, it seems clear that the Presi- 
dent’s objections are centered on the 
long-range effect the bill would have, 
financially speaking, rather than on its 
immediate unbudgeted impact which 
has been estimated at only $50 million. 

I think it important for all of us to be 
aware of the nature of the problems we 
will face, as a Nation, as our population 
explodes from 171 million today to 195 
million in 1965, 248 million in 1980, and 
a projected 370 million by the year 2010. 
Foremost among those problems is cer- 
tain to be that of providing an adequate 
supply of water for both domestic and 
industrial purposes. 

Interrelated to the certain expanding 
demand for water, will also be the need 
for flood control, power, navigation, 
outdoor recreational facilities, and other 
such projects as are included in the 
vetoed bill, Any failure in meeting those 
demands and needs on schedule would 
surely result in serious disruptions in our 
economic growth. 

We must not, however, in responding 
to the urgency of this problem at the 
Federal level, ignore the necessity for 
what the President, in his veto message, 
has called the “orderly development of 
America’s water resources within the 
Nation's fiscal ability.” The key phrase 
is: “within the Nation's fiscal ability.“ 

Now, of course, as our population grows 
so will the receipts by the Federal 
‘Treasury, and so will such other gener- 
ally accepted yardsticks of national 
capabilities as, for instance, the gross 
national product. Obviously, we can 
hope to do more in another decade than 
we could in the next several years. 

Who, then, is going to judge the size 
of the effort America can make now in 
this fleld—the President, or the Con- 
gress? Some news sources are referring 
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to the vetoed bill as a “pork barrel” bill. 
This is inaccurate. Traditionally, per- 
haps, public works bills—authorizations 
and appropriations—have been “pork 
barrel” measures, in the sense that there 
would be included therein projects 
which were either economically unjusti- 
fied or engineeringly unsound, I do not 
understand that to be the case here. 

Nevertheless, it can be assumed that, 
as in any congressional measure of this 
sort, political considerations, personal 
influence, geographical “logrolling” and 
the like, all played a part in the fashion- 
ing of the vetoed omnibus bill. Partic- 
ularly, this assumption would seem to 
apply to the so-called new starts. I do 
not say this critically, and I hope it can 
be regarded as an objective statement 
of what we should all be willing to 
recognize as a legislative failing. 

We in Congress are normally apt to 
look at this sort of subject through 
glasses that are tinted and somewhat 
distorted, without our even realizing it, 
by our awareness of the needs of our 
particular districts. On the other hand, 
the President who, with the Vice Presi- 
dent, is the only Federal official elected 
by all the people, can and must make 
his determinations here on the basis of 
what he sees through the national 
glasses. President Eisenhower above all 
others, since he is not éligible for re- 
election, can safely be considered free 
of all political bias in deciding, as he has 
done, that the budget-approved projects 
included in the vetoed bill—which total 
an all-time high of $1.1 billion, which 
is three-quarters again as much as the 
Federal expenditure level along these 
lines in 1955—is all that America can 
work on now without going beyond her 
fiscal ability. He warns, in addition, 
that just to carry on the projects now 
underway will ultimately cost $6 bil- 
lion, and that to attempt now to com- 
mence work on other projects may 
weaken our financial structure and add 
to the tremendous debt burden our chil- 
dren already carry. 

I recognize that the President may be 
wrong. This is an economic decision. 
Not even all economists are in agree- 
ment as to our national future and capa- 
bilities, but, rather than to add to the 
$1,564 share of the national debt which 
each of my two small sons now bear, in 
this instance I cast my lot on the side 
of the President. 

I do so with full awareness of the fact 
that, if the veto is sustained, I may be 
helping to cause a delay in the funding 
of the $1.7 million needed to complete 
the Endicott-Vestal, N-Y., floodwall proj- 
ect now going on in my district, and the 
funding of the $40,000 floodwall plan- 
ning work for Nichols, N.Y., also in my 
district. But I believe the people of my 
district will approve the acceptance of 
such a risk in the national interest. 

Finally, if the veto is sustained, as I 
hope it will be, I am confident that the 
Congress can and will immediately pass 
another appropriation bill so that work 
in progress on the budgeted items around 
the country can proceed without jeop- 
ardy. The Congress should not adjourn 
until it has so acted. 

It should also be pointed out that this 
situation dramatizes to the fullest ex- 
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tent the need for a constitutional amend- 
ment giving the President the power of 
“item veto” as has been recommended 
by Presidents of both political parties 
since Ulysses S. Grant. Early this year 
I introduced House Joint Resolution 282 
which would have that effect, and I de- 
plore the fact that the majority party 
has not seen fit to permit consideration 
of this measure. 


Justice for the Songwriters 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 2, 1959 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I include 
therein a very remarkable article by 
Walter Winchell entitled “For All Song- 
writers, With Love,” which appeared in 
the New York Mirror sometime ago. 

Many people will heartily applaud Mr. 
Winchell for his eloquent, heartfelt trib- 
ute to the Nation’s songwriters and I de- 
sire to express to him my warm gratitude 
for taking so much of his valuable time 
to laud and ask justice for this deserving 
group, who have made such great con- 
tributions to the Nation and the world. 

Congress has the great responsibility 
of promptly correcting the unfair, in- 
equitable laws which are depriving song- 
writers of the just rewards of their work. 
To further deny to them just compensa- 
tion under our copyright laws for the 
gifted offerings which mean so much to 


people everywhere is a bitter irony and 


a fantastic miscarriage of justice in this 
great democracy. 
The article follows: 
[From the New York Mirror, June 18, 1959] 
For ALL Soncweirers, Wire Love 
(By Walter Winchell) 


“Start Dust” inspires lovers from the 
Thames to Tanganyika. The Bolshoi dan- 
cers go wild over George Gershwin. Every 
second of every day somebody somewhere is 
being delighted by the musical witchcraft of 
Irving Berlin, Richard Rodgers, or Cole Por- 
ter. Yes, in these trying days, when the 
United States of America is meeting stif op- 
position, eyen hostility abroad, one of the 
most potent ambassadors of goodwill we have 
is American music. Our songs have prob- 
ably won us more admirers and prestige 
around the globe than all the striped pants 
and attaché cases in the State Department. 
Yet we treat our American songwriters shab- 
bily. Europeans respect thelr musicmakers. 
We don't. And what's worse, American com- 
posers, authors, and their heirs have their 
songs, plays and novels taken away from 
them after a certain period—under the pro- 
visions of a horse-and-buggy, half-century- 
old law. 

Today's words and musicmakers are still 
heard at work producing Broadway shows, the 
better popular songs, cool Jazz. Yet they are 
inadequately protected on the legal front. 
Their valuable copyrights are taken away af- 
ter 56 years. And there is no appeal. The 
law that sanctions this devastating giveaway 
was passed In the pre-radio, pre-TV, pre-re- 
cording Gibson Girl days of 1909. Yet it is 
still all powerful in the color TV, stereo- 
phonic sound era. If you own a peanut stand 
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or an oil well, you own it forever until you or 
your heirs sell it. But If you create such song 
classics as Hammerstein-Kern’s Ol! Man 
River" or Gershwin's Summertime,“ you lose 
these valuable creative gems when the copy- 
right runs out. The creators and their heirs 
lose property rights, even though the melo- 
dies linger on and on and on. 

As time passes, more and more musical 
gems, literary favorites, and dramatic class- 
ics go into the land of lost literary proper- 
ties known as public domain. Once a work 
goes into public domain, it means that the 
creation can be used for profit by anybody. 
Braodcasters, record companies, TV pro- 
ducers. And the composer or author is left 
outin the cold. For instance: Sousa’s brass 
band blockbuster, “Stars and Stripes For- 
ever,” is “PD.” So are “In the Good Old 
Summertime” and “There'll Be a Hot Time in 
the Old Town Tonight.” Also, the National 
Anthem,” for weddings Roger de Koven's 
“Oh, Promise Me,” which he dug out of & 
trunk to please a soprano who claimed she 
didn't have enough to sing. Having a work 
go into PD neither helps the listening pub- 
lic, the composer, or the dramatist. Says 
ace lyricist Mitchell (“Star Dust“) Parish: 
“If a work is copyright protected, it is 
watched over, good editions are made avail- 
able, and the work is kept from being vul- 
garized ð 


In years to come, more and more popular 
songs will sink into PD. This will hurt hun- 
dreds of veteran songwriters in modest cir- 
cumstances who have a few musical 
properties at most. When that unhappy day 
comes, they won't receive a penny in sheet 
music sales, record royalties or performance 
fees from radio-TV through ASCAP, Here's 
a sample of this legal cruelty.’ Songwriter 
Ernie Burnett, who has been at Saranac for 
many years, has been practically living of 
his one big song, “My Melancholy Baby- 
His meat-and-potatoes melody will be taken 
away from him in a few years. 

PD recognizes no names, no reputations, 
no previous contributions to musical Ameri- 
cana. It cuts down the rich, the mighty 
and the average guys and dolls who have 
labored a lifetime in the 32-bar factories- 
Even Irving Berlin isn't exempt. His jubi- 
lant “Alexander's Ragtime Band“ will be PD 
soon. So will the late W. C. Handy classic. 
“St. Louis Blues.” And to bring the story 
closer to home, this year (1959) “Ida, Sweet 
as Apple Cider” hits the dust. So does Vic- 
tor Herbert's beautiful kiddie cantata, “Toy- 
land.” 

Yesterday's songs often become tomorrow's 
hits. This is another reason why the tune- 
makers of Tin Pan Alley need longer copy- 
right protection. For a good song is a living 
memory congealed, and can be sung and 
played for the public's pleasure for decades 
to come. Recently, for example, many best- 
sellers (a welcome relief from rot'n'roll) 
were old-time ditties wrapped up in Hew 
arrangements. They leaped to the top . 
the toreador-and-jeans set. For instance: 
Connie Francis’ disk click, “Who's Sorry 
Now,” and Pat Boone's million-seller, Love 
Letters in the Sand“. In the very near fu- 
ture, unless the Government changes its 
tune, many best-selling “singles” and ip? 
will feature old-time “standards” that have 
gone into PD. And the poor creators (OF 
their heirs) won't be able to realize a penty 
from all that vinylite riches. 

Incidentally, an “oldie” often has sayed 3 
family from want and fire-eating creditors; 
A recent chart-buster, “My Happiness. 
proved to be a literal lifesaver for widow 
Betty Blasco, writer of the lyrics. At the 
time of the song's popularity two of her 
children had serious illnesses and Mrs. B a 
herself was hospitalized many weeks. AD 
as Variety noted: “Just as hospital and medi- 
cal bills were about to overwhelm her ro 
ties began sifting in,” 

Of course, there have been some improve 
ments in the copyright situation. You may 
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not know it, for example, but you can copy- 
Tight photographs, blueprints, even Sunday 
Sermons. Yet, when with these improve- 
ments, if you're a songwriter you can't col- 
lect royalties from the multimillion dollar 
jukebox industry. Thats because the robot 
diskjockeys were exempted by the 1909 copy- 
right law. This joker means that 600,000 
jukeboxes (many owned by tone-deaf rack- 
eteers) take in money made from music but 
give none to the “pop” songwriters in terms 
Of performance fees. There's a law coming 
up in Congress that would make jukeboxes 
pay for the right to use copyrighted material, 

Today's copyrighted material is the bread 
and butter of America's writing fraternity. 
Without copyrights and economie protection, 
there would be no incentive to create toe- 
tapping tunes and plays that give millions 
enjoyment. They are the basis of our mam- 
moth entertainment industries, Broadway, 
Hollywood, TV, phonograph records. So it 
is high time that America's melody makers, 
literary merchants of mood, who have given 
80 much pleasure (by their creative efforts), 
get more recognition. Their brain children 
have prodded American show business into 
What it is today. They have brought us 
friends the world over. Yet, in the legisla- 
tive corridors of Congress their pleas for 
Copyright protection (at least equal to Euro- 
pean musicmakers) fall on deaf ears. 

And here's the final irony; On July 3 a 
Statue will be dedicated on Brondi way to the 
memory of George M. Cohan, playwright- 
Aactor-songuriter, who brought golden gleams 
of entertainment to this land for many 
decades. Ironically, most of the money was 
rulsed by songwriters themselves—not any 
government or city. The whipped cream on 
the irony is this: Next year two of George 
M. Cohan's greatest songs, “Give My Regards 
to Broadway” and "Yankee Doodle Dandy,” 
go into PD—and his family and heirs won't 
be able to collect a penny from their use on 
Tadio, TV or records. 


Poison in Your Water—No. 163 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF ALICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 2, 1959 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pursuant 
to permission granted I am inserting in- 
to the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record an article appearing in the 
Cleveland (Ohio) Press of July 2, 1958, 
entitled “A Terrible Price To Pay.“ 

A Tran PRICE To Par 

A health menace almost beyond descrip- 
tion exists on the county's east side, along 
the lake. 

It stems from the city of Euclid’s sewage 
Outlets, which are pouring thousands of gal- 
lons of completely untreated sewage into 
the alrendy polluted lake hour after hour, 
day after day, weck oftor week. 

A sickoning stench pervades the entire 
area, constant reminder of the terrible price 
in health risk the suburb is paying for all 
the years of delay in meeting the need for a 
new sewage plant, 
= — need that was recognized almost 20 years 

This is not to blame Euclid omelnis en- 
tirely. Many factors, including the pro- 

a Hilltop sewer line controversy, played 


But the point is that the years slipped by, 
G year the problem growing worse and 
rse. 
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Now, to Euclid's credit, it Is doing some- 
thing to eliminate the problem. A 65 mil- 
lion plant is underway. But at what a ter- 
Trible price beyond dollars. 

While the work is going on, while pipes are 
belng installed, the old sewage plant has to 
be shut down 60 percent of the time, at a 
very lenient estimate. 

The result is that raw waste from Euclid, 
Wickliffe, and Willowick homes—thousands 
upon thousands of homes—is pouring direct- 
ly into the lake, is carried up and down the 
easterly lake front. 

And this situation will go on until late 
next year. Almost 18 months. 

Swimming? Out of the question. Boat- 
ing? Who can stand to sall or dock boats in 
a mess Uke that? 

The Euclid lakefront is so polluted, some 
residents say, that if a man took a bucket of 
that polluted water and set it down in 
Public Square he'd be arrested for creating 
a health menace. 

Euchd's Mayor Sims knows of the menace 
and pledges to see what can be done to min- 
imize this health hazard. 

If there is any single thing that can be 
done to alleviate this mess, to safeguard the 
health of many people—it is worth -every 
effort. 


Oregon: Beauty of the Land 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 31, 1959 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following editorial, 
“Beauty of the Land,” which appeared 
in the August, 28, 1959, edition of the 
Medford Mail Tribune. Editor Eric 
Allen knows and loves his home State. 
His knowledge and love are found in the 
following paragraphs: 

Bravty or THE LAND 

We are ever and always amazed and grati- 
fied at the beauty of this land. 

The other day, standing at the summit of 
Mount Ashland, we found ourselves, once 
again, bemused and enthralled by the ranges, 
the valleys, the hills and crags of southern 
Oregon and northern California, 

While the temperature was in the high 
eighties on the valley floor, the wind which 
whipped across the summit on which we 
stood was brisk—perhaps in the low sixties 
or high fifties. And the altitude, more than 
7,000 feet, caused us to breathe rapidly from 
the slightest exertion. 

Far to the northeast, almost obscured by 
drifting smoke from the Medford area's mills, 
was the sharp point of Mount Thielsen. 
Slightly to the right were the irregularities 
of the rim of Crater Lake. Still further 
south, Mount McLoughlin loomed, smooth, 
black, and snowless. And to its right were 
the tumbled hilis of the Mountain Lakes 
wild arca, just this side of Kiamnth Lake. 

To the east were the penks of the Green 
Springs area, and further south the dry, 
brown and green valleys near the Klamath 
River, 4 

Just to the east of south wes the monu- 
mental Mount Shasta, still bearing some of 
its everlasting snow, but far, far less than 
during a usual August. Just to its right, 
Biack Butte could be discerned. 

South and slightly to the west were the 
Trinity Alps, and, closer, the long Haystack 
Ridge, barren and stark in its blackness 
cnused by the disastrous fire of 1955. 
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Further to the west were the rolling peaks 
and ridges of the coastal ranges. (Legend 
has it that, on a clear day, one can see the 
ocean from Mount Ashland. This we have 
always doubted, and we have also heard it 
refuted by competent authority. Haze and 
clouds on the horizon prevented eyewitness 
proof the day we were there.) 

Directly west loomed the ridges of the 
Wagner Butte and the Dutchman. And in 
the distance more hills and valleys. 

To the north, spreading out in its beauty, 
lay the Rogue Valley—a brown expanse of 
hills dotted with green trees (almost blue 
at a distance), stretching down to green and 
brown fields, intermingled with the colors 
of buildings and cities and roads and high- 
ways. 

Roxy Ann is the most familiar landmark 
in the area, standing guard just to the east 
of Medford. 

Medford itself could only dimly be seen 
through the haze. But directly below part 
of Ashland, and the brown scars of the re- 
cent fire, showed up clearly. 

It is a vista of peace and loveliness, and 
we could have spent hours just staring at it. 


Summerfield Parades Progress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES E. CHAMBERLAIN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 12, 1959 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. Speaker, 
many of my colleagues have taken ad- 
vantage of the opportunity within re- 
cent days to see the parade of progress 
at the Post Office Department. I am 
sure they, like myself, were deeply im- 
pressed with this exhibit of the ingenious 
equipment which has been developed for 
faster handling of the mail, and which 
soon will be in actual operation 

I only wish mail patrons the country 
over could be privileged to see for them- 
selves this preview of the gigantic and 
dramatic strides which are being made 
in delivering their mail. Fortunately, 
however, our informative press has given 
the exhibit good coverage, and under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include Bill Pyper's account 
which appeared in Postmaster General 
Arthur E. Summerfield’s hometown 
newspaper, the Flint Journal, on August 
30, 1959. The article follows: 
WoLvenInes In WasHINcTON—SUMMEBFIELD 

PARADES PROGRESS 
- (By William F. Pyper) 

WAsuINGTON—It was a proud postmaster 
general who paraded his mechanized equip- 
ment for Members of Congress and news re- 
porters. f 

Michigan's Arthur E. Summerfield called 
it the Parade of Postal Progress, as he liter- 
ally lifted the vell of the model of a planned 
new fully-automated post office in Oakland, 
Calif., and took the occasion to demonstrate 
some of the newest equipment which his 
department will put Into service all over the 
country. 

Even to the cynics, who wanted to needle 
him about better mall service, some of the 
gadgets designed to speed up and make more 
efficient the handling of the mails were un- 
belleveable. They represent 644 years of re- 
search and development—years which have 
gone n long way toward ironing out the rut 
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of procedural lassitude in which the gigantic 
agency has been running. 

Perhaps Summerfield’s brightest moment 
of the day came when Paul L. Davies, chief 
executive of the Food Machinery and Chem- 
1031 Co, which is equipping the Oakland fa- 
cility, told of surveys his people had made 
in European countries seeking ideas which 
might be incorporated into his project. 

In nearly every case, however, we found 
that the United States was substantially 
ahead.“ he remarked. 

Such a comment was music to the ears of 
Postmaster General Summerfield and his 
stafl—his deputy and assistants, all of whom 
share with him the title of general.“ 

For there can be no doubt that in 1953, 
when they took over the biggest civilian 
department of the Government, numerous 
states in Europe had modernized, leaving the 
United States at the post. Since the U.S. 
Post Office is also the biggest in the world, 
it was more than a little embarrassing to be 
asking the Scandinavian and Western Euro- 
pean countries how things might be done 
better. 

Today representatives of forelgn postal 
agencies are a common sight around the US. 
Department. Through their international 
organization they learn that America is 
ahead in numerous developments which they 
need. They come here to look it over and 
return prepared to follow suit wherever it 
may be practical. 

Even the Union of Soviet Socialist Repub- 
lics has entered into a technical exchange 
program with the U.S. Post Office Depart- 
ment. A yenr ago, Summerfield’s deputy, 
Edson O. Sessions, studied the Russian sys- 
tem in detail. His survey was followed by a 
12-day visit from the Vice Minister of 
U.S.S.R. communications and three other 
postal officials to the United States. Just 
this weekend, four American postal execu- 
tives, led by Chief Inspector David H. Steph- 
ens, are en route to Moscow for a return visit. 

Anyone who has been dependent upon 
Russian mails will agree that the Soviets 
have more to gain from this exchange than 
have the Americans. However, Summerfield 
and Sessions firmly believe that such rela- 
tionships help to melt the ice of the cold 
war, just as other exchanges, Thus, the Post 
Office Department has been doing quietly for 
some time what other parts of the admin- 
istration only now are taking up in a more 
spectacular manner. 

Nearly all Americans today are aware of 
the vast changes which have been made in 
the postal system since Summerfield took 
over. Everywhere one sees the red-white- 
and-blue vehicles and corner drop boxes. A 
good many persons have seen films or models 
of the mechanical equipment which was in- 
stalled to speed up service rather than to 
meet the demand for restoration of two 
dallx deliveries. The day is near when elec- 
tronics devices will read addresses on letters 
and dispatch them virtually without a hu- 
man thought or action being involved. 

Somewhat closer to the public are the 
completely self-service post office and the 
automatic substation, where citizens can 
buy stationery, stamps, and envelopes 
around the clock. 

Also nearly ready for operation is a parcel 
post acceptance machine which weighs a 
package, calculates postage and insurance 
in response to dialed information, stamps 
the amounts on the wrapper, receives the 
coins, and sends the parcel on its way. 

There had been no new post office build- 
{ngs in the United States from 1938 until 
Summerfield began his administration. In 
the years since then, under the lease pro- 
gram, 3,000 communities have received new 
facilities. Today, they’re being dedicated 
at the rate of three a day, and the depart- 
ment hopes soon to double the rate, Pri- 
vate contractors construct the buildings and 
rent them to the Government, 
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“This is free enterprise at its best,” the 
Postmaster General told newsmen. 

Even with all his economies and improve- 
ments, plus the increase in rates of last year, 
Summerfield's department will run up a 
$600 million deficit this year. The reason 
lies in the fact that the increase in the 
volume of mail exceeds the increase in 
population—a worldwide trend. 

“If we hadn't made the economies and im- 
provements, and if we hadn't increased the 
rates, our costs would be running $1 billion 
above our revenues by now,” he sald. 

More than that, without the moderniza- 
tion and mechanization, it would have been 
physically impossible to keep up with the 
increased volume, 


Trade Adjustment Legislation Needed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON, CHESTER BOWLES 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 2,1959 


Mr. BOWLES. Mr. Speaker, the re- 
ciprocal trade agreements legislation 
has always had my enthusiastic sup- 
port. For at least a generation it has 
been evident to most Americans that the 
lowering of tariff barriers must be syste- 
matically pursued if the United States 
is to measure up to the demands of 
world leadership economically as well as 
politically. 1 

At the same time it has long seemed 
unfair to me to expect a certain few 
industries in this country to bear the 
major burden of our national trade 
policy. It cannot be denied that the 
economic reversals suffered by many 
communities have resulted from tariff 
reductions. 

I believe it is the responsibility of this 
Congress to ease the adverse effects of 
our national trade policy on previously 
healthy sectors of our-economy. I am 
deeply convinced that we should provide 
temporary assistance to those stricken 
industries, communities, and individuals 
that find aid necessary as they attempt 
to diversify or expand their economic 
base. 

Today I have introduced a trade ad- 
justment bill which I hope may help 
serve as a focus for discussion in advance 
of the reconvening of Congress in Jan- 
uary. 

The objective of the bill is not to 
subsidize the adversely affected commu- 
nities and firms or to compensate them 
for injury. Instead its aim is to help 
them adjust to new conditions within 
the framework of our trade policy— 
either by assisting them to make more 
effective use of their present facilities or 
by aiding the development of new lines 
of production, 

The area redevelopment bill passed by 
the Senate earlier in this session con- 
tained an amendment which would have 
been a first step toward such a program 
of trade adjustment. This amendment 
would have authorized governmental 
assistance for industries and communi- 
ties as they adjust their productive ac- 
tivities to the new economic conditions 
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created by the lowering of trade bar- 
riers. The amendment would have en- 
couraged the President to use every 
governmental procedure presently avail- 
able to facilitate the adjustment process. 

Unfortunately this amendment is not 
contained in the area redevelopment 
bill reported out by the House Committee 
on Banking and Currency. As a result 
there is little constructive legislation be- 
fore this house designed to alleviate the 
conditions of depressed areas suffering 
specifically because of our overall na- 
tional trade policy. 

Mr. Speaker, the bill which I have in- 
troduced today is a comprehensive meas- 
ure to provide governmental assistance 
to those communities, industries, enter- 
prises, and individuals adversely affected 
by our reciprocal trade program. 

Briefly, this bill would provide help 
from the Federal Government to retrain 
individuals for news jobs, to render tech- 
nical and financial assistance for conver- 
sion of plants to new items of produc- 
tion, and to assist communities in their 
efforts to attract new types of industry. 

In the past when imports have reached 
the so-called peril-point threatening a 
domestic industry, great pressure has 
been brought to bear upon the Tariff 
Commission for restoration of tariffs or 
imposition of quotas. It is my belief that 
the executive branch should be provided 
with another alternative in such situa- 
tions. It should be able to assist these 
businesses, industries, and communities 
as they attempt to adjust to newly cre- 
ated economic conditions. 

What I propose in this bill is the estab- 
lishment of an interdepartmental com- 
mittee, the Trade Adjustment Board. As 
an alternative to the acceptance of peril- 
point and escape-clause recommenda- 
tions, the President could turn the mat- 
ter over to this Trade Adjustment Board. 

Upon applieation by a community, an 
industrial development corporation, a 
business enterprise, an employee, or & 
union, the Board could determine 
whether the applicant had been ad- 
versely affected by the lowering of trade 
barriers. If the Board decided that the 
applicant had been so injured, many dif- 
ferent forms of assistance could be made 
available. 

By shifting the point of adjustment 
from the tariff itself to the particular 
community, firm, or individual claiming 
injury, an equitable trade policy would 
both encourage the expansion of foreign 
trade and at the same time minimize the 
extent of possible injury to the domestic 
economy. 

My bill would provide an orderly and 
direct means of supplying technical ad- 
vice and information to seriously afflicted 
communities. 

Another type of aid would be granted 
in the form of loans. These loans could 
be made available through the regular 
procedures of the Small Business Admin- 
istration. 

Firms and communities would also be 
allowed accelerated amortization in or- 
der that they might readily develop new 
or different lines of production. 

Finally, this bill would also provide 
several types of aid to individual workers 
who lose their jobs because of our e 
policy. 
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The first assistance granted to these 
individuals would take the form of addi- 
tional unemployment compensation. 
The bill would authorize the supple- 
menting of State benefits from Federal 
funds. A worker, under this bill, could 
receive two-thirds of his weekly pay for 
52 weeks. This unemployment compen- 
sation would, of course, be a stopgap 
Measure, providing benefits only until 
other employment was available. 

If a worker is over 60 years of age 
when he loses his job through the opera- 
tion of international trade, and if he 
cannot get another job because of his 
age, this bill would allow him to retire 
under the Social Security Act. 

Other workers, however, with many 
Productive years ahead would be pro- 
vided with an opportunity to receive re- 

in skills that are in demand by 
the national economy. 

This trade adjustment program is not 
& subsidy. It is not permanent assist- 
ance enabling industries or communities 
to hobble along. It is temporary assist- 
ance designed to help them over a period 
of adjustment. 

If we believe that world trade is cru- 
Cial to the future economic health of 
Our Nation, as everyone by now should 
be convinced it is, then anyone seriously 
injured in the pursuit of this policy 
Should be eligible to receive aid in order 
that he might change operations and 
again become productive. 

In the field of veterans’ legislation, 
we refer to a service- connected dis- 
ability.” That is the way I regard the 
Sacrifices which some of our industries 
have had to make as we pursue the 
legitimate objectives of our national 
trade policy, 

It is the responsibility of Congress, I 

eve, to provide temporary assistance 
to those trade-affected communities, in- 
dustries and individuals that need and 
Can use aid as they attempt to diversify 
or expand their economic base. This bill 
Would not subsidize obsolete plants. It 
Would assist them to make more effective 
Use of their present facilities or aid them 
in switching to new lines of production. 

Mr. Speaker, trade adjustment is not 
an untried idea. It has been tried and 
found workable. 

I refer to the experience of the Euro- 
Dean coal and steel community. It was 
recognized by the farsighted men who 
Set up this first major venture in inter- 
National administration of economic re- 
Sources that hardship would fall to cer- 

n areas because of greater productiv- 
ity through technical development and 
ts in the centers of production. 

So the conception of readaption was 
Evolved and put into operation in 1952. 

ption in the European coal and 

steel community offers aid to disadvan- 

taged firms and workers similar to those 

Proposed in my trade adjustment bill. 

European program by and large has 

met with success. The recent treaty es- 

tablishinz the European economic com- 

Munity has continued the concept of 

adjustment assistance in areas affected 
by the reduction of trade barriers. 

concept of readjustment assist- 

ance recognizes that our American econ- 

omy is able to adapt its productive ca- 
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pacities in order to meet changing con- 
ditions. We see this adaptability in ac- 
tion every day as American industry 
modifies itself so that it may assimilate 
new products or technological improve- 
ments. 

Here is a partial but constructive solu- 
tion for an ancient dilemma.which has 
often plagued Members of Congress. 
Those who wish to lower tariffs should 
support trade adjustment for they do 
not want any domestic interest to be 
injured. At the same time those who 
are legitimately concerned about some 
particular industry or community should 
find in this trade-adjustment bill a way 
to assist these individual enterprises 
while at the same time furthering the 
overall national interest by increasing 
world trade. 

Everyone should now be aware of our 
true national interest. The easy argu- 
ment against foreign imports has pre- 
vailed too long. If it results in a further 
weakening of our trade policy we may 
all suffer gravely in the future. Totali- 
tarian nations will continue to make in- 
roads into the free world as their trade 
offensive succeeds beyond their greatest 
hopes. Our alliances will falter over 
trade antagonisms. Our domestic econ- 
omy will decline and American laborers 
will be out of work as other nations are 
no longer able to buy our products. 

None of these things need happen, of 
course. A policy of trade adjustment 
provides the means whereby the Recip- 
rocal Trade Agreements Act can be 
strengthened, not weakened. Under it 
our trade with the world can continue 
to increase. Only a vigorous trade pro- 
gram of this sort will keep together a 
strong free world and promote a con- 
tinually rising living standard for us all. 


Maj. Gen. W. P. Fisher 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. F. EDWARD HEBERT 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 2, 1959 


Mr, HEBERT. Mr. Speaker, I share 
with my colleagues a sense of loss at the 
reassignment of Maj. Gen. W. P. Fisher, 
Air Force Director of Legislative Liaison, 
I congratulate him, however, upon his 
forthcoming assignment, that of com- 
mander of the Eastern Air Force of the 
renowned Military Air Transport Service. 

General Fisher is a man of unusual ex- 
perience and capacity as a commander, 
beginning with his leadership of the 
28th Bomb Squadron, 19th Bomb Group 
which experienced the Japanese attack 
on the Philippines in December 1941 and 
survived. 

His great capacity as a leader was 
notable during his service in the ex- 
tremely challenging duties which he has 
had here in Washington. General Fisher 
is a man respected and admired for his 
calm, straightforward manner of doing 


business. His integrity is unquestioned, 
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He has promoted with distinction the 
cooperative relationship which exists be- 
tween the Congress and the US. Air 
Force. 

I take this opportunity to welcome his 
successor as Director of Legislative 
Liaison, Maj. Gen. Thomas C. Mus- 
grave, Jr., who is also an officer of the 
highest ability. 


Just One Vote 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. QUENTIN BURDICK 


— OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 2, 1959 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, it 
seems incredible that just one vote put 
a roadblock in front of water resource 
development today. 

The public works bill embraced pro- 
grams to improve and increase domestic 
and municipal water supply, provide for 
pollution abatement, insure water for 
industrial uses and provide for irriga- 
tion and reclamation. 

As a result of sustaining the veto of 
that bill, new starts in areas where de- 
velopment has been long overdue will 
not be undertaken and some existing 
projects may be endangered. 

The citizens of North Dakota are 
vitally interested in water development. 
All segments of the State are united 
solidly behind a plan to divert water 
from the Missouri River, insure the 
water supply for many of the towns and 
cities in the area, and provide for irri- 
gation in areas where rainfall is not 
dependable. This plan is known as the 
Garrison diversion unit—a brochure 
of this proposed project has been mailed 
to every Member of Congress. 

While the people of my State support 
the Garrison diversion unit, they 
also are interested in water development 
throughout the country. Many groups 
in North Dakota have been formed to 
advance and encourage water resource 
development. These people cooperate 
with groups in other States to discuss 
their problems and share ideas in this 
important field. 

The North Dakota American Legion, 
the North Dakota Bankers Association, 
the North Dakota Farmers Union, the 
North Dakota Farm Bureau, the North 
Dakota Water Users Association, the 
Garrison Diversion Conservancy Dis- 
trict, and many others have taken a 
genuine interest in water resource 
development. 

Prior to the vote on the public works 
veto today, I received requests that I 
vote to override the veto from public- 
spirited citizens in all walks of life. 
Telegrams were received from the fol- 
lowing: L. C. Mueller, Oakes, N. Dak., 
president of the North Dakota Water 
Users Association; Oscar N. Berg, Minot, 
N. Dak, executive secretary of the 
North Dakota Water Users Association; 
H. W. Lyons, Jamestown, N, Dak., busi- 
nessman; W. M. Harrington, Minot, 
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N. Dak., mayor; A. R. Weinhandl, Minot, 
N. Dak., banker; Henry J. Steinberger, 
Donnybrook, N. Dak., farmer; and A. J. 
Christopher, Pembina, N. Dak., director 
of North Dakota Water Users Associa- 
tion. 

I was also advised by Mr. Herschel 
Lashkowitz, mayor of the city of Fargo, 
N. Dak., that the Fargo city commission 
had adopted a resolution requesting the 
Congress to override the veto. 

Additional requests to override came 
from the following Rural Electric Co- 
operative Associations; Nodak Rural 
Electric Cooperative, Inc.; Burke- 
Divide Electric Cooperative; Williams 
Electric Cooperative, Inc.; Mor Gran 
Sou Electric Cooperative, Inc.; Shey- 
enne Valley Electric Cooperative; 
Mountrail Electric Cooperative, Inc. 

Mr. Speaker, despite the stunning de- 
feat administered today to water deyel- 
opment throughout the Nation, I be- 
lieve the people of North Dakota stand 
squarely behind these programs both 
in their State and in other States. 


Let’s Make Sure Boxcar Shortages Halt 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or’ 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 26, 1959 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, year in 
and year out the Western States are 
plagued with the threat of boxcar short- 
ages along the rail lines. It seems that 
some carriers fail to see the wisdom in 
planning ahead. One common com- 
plaint is that eastern carriers have a 
penchant for keeping boxcars until they 
are needed—a real handicap to western 
lines who may need them to haul lum- 
ber. The practice has severely injured 
the economy in the Fourth Congressional 
District, for example, on many occasions. 
Now I understand that rail cars are 
again becoming scarce in Oregon. Pub- 
lic Utility Commissioner Jonel C. Hill 
has publicly announced the probability 
of a future insufficient boxcar supply. 

Both the House and the other body 
have examined bills introduced to cor- 
rect this sort of problem. They would 
fine carriers who keep boxcars by charg- 
ing a higher rental per diem per car, 
for example. 

The Senate Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee has reported S. 
1789 which deals with the problems of 
keeping the boxcars rolling. This bill 
incorporates several features, among 
them giving to the Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce Commission authority to 
determine rental rates and old car re- 
placements. 

Hearings on this important legislation 
haye been held in the House and the 
bills are now pending before the com- 
mittee. I hope the House Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce will report to the 
House for action this legislation which 
means so much to the economy of the 
West and my district in particular. It 
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is best to lock the door-while the horse 
is still inside. 

The newspaper article in which the 
Oregon PUC Commissioner Hill discusses 
the problem follows: 

[From the Coos Bay World, Aug. 28, 1959 
Ratt Cars To Bx SHORT In OREGON 


Satem.—Shippers in Oregon may expect 
a tight rail car situation for the next 2 
months, Public Utility Commissioner Jonel 
C. Hill said today. 

Some shortages are now being encountered 
along Southern Pacific Co. lines in Oregon. 

“At this time, various crops are being 
moved to market throughout the United 
States,” Hill stated. “This means the prob- 
ability of a future insufficient boxcar 
supply.” 

He said Paul Miller, manager of the closed 
car section of the Association of American 
Rallroads, has assured Gov. Mark Hatfield's 
emergency transportation committee that 
cars are on the way to the Southern Pacific 
to serve Oregon shippers. 

"If we get enough of a backlog of boxcars,” 
Hill said, “the shortage may be only tem- 
7 R. J. Hogue, Medford lumberman, is chair- 
man of the Governor's committee. 


Housing Bill—Or Issue? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. CHARLES E. CHAMBERLAIN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 12,1959 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recor, I include an editorial from 
the Washington Evening Star of Septem- 
ber 1, 1959, on the so-called compromise 
housing bill. The editorial, which needs 
no illuminating remarks whatsoever, fol- 
lows, and I urge my colleagues to read it 
carefully: 

Hovstnc BILL—OR Issue? 


One of the most frequently repeated criti- 
cisms directed at this Ist session of the 86th 
Congress is that it has sometimes seemed 
more preoccupied with creating political is- 
sues than with enacting legislation. Rightly 
or wrongly, the charge has been repeated, 
and most recently by an influential spokes- 
man of the majority party—Chairman Smith 
of the House Rules Committee—with refer- 
ence to the housing bill now before President 
Eisenhower for approval or veto. 

In this case, the background for such criti- 
cism is substantially as follows: In early 
July the President vetoed an omnibus $1,375 
million housing bill on the grounds it was 
extravagant and inflationary. He urged the 
Congress to try again and to hold more close- 
ly to recommendations which he had made 
in January. The result was a second ver- 
sion, a so-called compromise $1,050 million 
measure on which congressional action was 
completed last week. While the dollar figure 
has been reduced, the bill still contains sev- 
eral provisions to which the President has 
expressed specific objection, which raise the 
distinct possibility of a second veto, and 
which prompt the bill-or-issue query. 

These are the major points of difference: 
(1) A 1-year 8650-million extension of the 
urban renewal-slum clearance in- 
stead of $300 million for each of the next 2 
years; (2) new loan programs of $50 million 
each for construction of college classrooms 
and of housing for the elderly, both opposed 
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at this time by the administration; (3) au- 
thorization for 37,000 new units of federally 
subsidized low-rental public housing, al- 
though the administration recommended 
none at this time because there is outstand- 
ing authorization for 100,000 units not yet 
built; (4) an increase of $8 billion in the loan 
insurance authority of the Federal Housing 
Administration, which the President has ex- 
plicity asked be provided in separate legisla- 
tion. 

Along with this array of differences, con- 
gressional spokesmen have said that this will 
be the final effort at housing legislation in 
this session. Party lines were crossed in 
passing the bill in each branch, but it is 
difficult to tell how the votes might go on a 
Presidential veto—if there is one. At the 
moment, therefore, the question is still un- 
answered as to whether there will be legis- 
lation or à political issue on housing. But 
if the President vetoes the bill, and there is 
no legislation, we think he will have the 
best of the political issue, or what there Is 
of it. 


United States-Israel Ties Stronger 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
‘HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 2, 1959 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pursuant 
to permission granted I insert into the 
Appendix of the Recorp a guest editorial 
appearing in the Detroit (Mich,) Free 
Press on Monday, August 10, 1959, by Mr. 
Philip Slomovitz, the distinguished editor 
and publisher of the Detroit Jewish 
News, entitled “United States-Israel Ties 
Stronger.” 

This article well chronicles the fine, 
friendly relationship traditional between 
Israel and the United States and now 
growing stronger, The article follows: 

UNITED STATES-ISRAEL Ties STRONGER 
(By Philip Slomovitz) 

Te. Aviv—A new era of American-Israel 
friendship is in evidence in this country. 
Ambassadors from the United States haye 
been instrumental, in the 11 years of Israel's 
existence, in furthering good will, in 
encouraging trade between the two countries 
and especially in advancing cultural inter- - 


changes, 

The new U.S. ambassador in Israel, Ogden 
R. Reid, former editor of the New York 
Herald Tribune, is finding particular favor 
here. 

For several months before his departure 
for Israel, he and Mrs, Reid studied Hebrew. 
When Reid presented his credentials to Pres- 
ident Itzhak Ben-Zvl, they exchanged greet- 
ings in Hebrew, 

Only the French ambassador is believed to 
have a better mastery of Hebrew among the 
foreign envoys in Israel. 

Reid's position here is believed to be as- 
suming an especially noteworthy significance 
by virtue of the latest developments in Arab- 
Israeli relations. The tension between the 
two peoples seems to have lessened consid- 
erably. 

This is believed to be due to Israel's tri- 
umphs in the Sinai fighting of 1956 and 
the quickening of negotiations for the solu- 
tion of the Arab refugee problems. 

The United States is believed here to be 
playing an important role, behind the 
scenes of United Nations negotiations, in 
encouraging efforts for the solution of the 
refugee problem, 
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The acceptance in U.N. of the 
View that it would be impractical for the 
b refugees who left Palestine when Israel 
Was established, May 14, 1948, to return to 
Israel, is becoming the basis for solution of 
the problem. i 

The U.S, State Department has indicated 
On several occasions—first under the -late 
Secretary of State John Foster Dulles 4 years 
ago—a readiness to provide large sums of 
Money for resettlement of the Arab refugees. 

Now there are reports here that the exten- 
sion of such U.S. aid will be predicated upon 
acceptance by the Arabs of the viewpoint 
that the refugees cannot be expected to re- 
turn to Israel. 

The reasons given for such insistence are 
(1) that a return of Arabs in large numbers 
Would constitute a fifth column in Israel; 
(2) that only a handful of Arab refugees 
desire to enter a new environment which 
Would be totally strange to them; (3) that 
there are no opportunities for economic secu- 
tity for large numbers of untrained Arabs. 

A counterproposal calls for the integration 
Of the Arabs into the various Arab lands 
where there is a shortage of labor; the estab- 
lishment of large-scale industrial enter- 
Prises into which the refugees would fit, and 
Provisions for training the refugees in their 
new environment and their integration in a 
Society that is akin to them. 

Reid fayors the friendliest relations be- 
tween the United States and the Arab States 
as well as Israel, and he is expected to play 
& historic role in effecting a solution to the 
Arab refugee problem. 


Congressman Dollinger’s Annual Report 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ISIDORE. DOLLINGER 


7 OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 2, 1959 


Mr. DOLLINGER. Mr. Speaker, this 
is my 11th annual report to my con- 
Stituents; I have sent them an annual 
report every year since coming to Con- 
&ress. - This report will be a résumé of 
My aims and efforts in behalf of the 
Deople I represent, as well as a summing 
UD of the work of the ist session of the 

th Congress. I have enjoyed repre- 
Senting the fine people of my district, 
and have considered it a privilege to 
Strive for legislation beneficial to them 
48 well as for the best interests of our 
country. 

This Congress has accomplished a 
Zreat amount of work, when we con- 
Sider the overwhelming volume of busi- 
Ness before it, the defense of our Nation 
being of primary concern. Vital do- 
Mestic issues had to be considered as 
Well as the Mutual Security Act, which 
fortifies our position with friendly na- 

ons and enables them to gain economic 

th and protect themselves against 
aggressors. 

In addition, we have had to grapple 
with the many crises engendered by the 
Soviet menace and the continuing cold 

ar, as well as the explosive situations 
Prevalent in many corners of the earth, 
Israel's position remains untenable and 
insecure regardless of the tremendous 
incrifices of her people, their ability and 

dustry, for her enemies still threaten 
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to destroy her. I have lost no opportu- 
nity to urge that she be given all possible 
aid, for Israel is our bastion of de- 
mocracy in the Middle East; she is our 
friend and ally; she deserves all that we 
can do to help her. 

LABOR 


This country’s millions of workers 
await with great anxiety the final pro- 
visions of the highly controversial labor 
bill. At this writing, we do not know 
what the law will provide, as the Sen- 
ate and House bills are in conference, 
We do know that as usual, Republicans 
favored management, and they, together 
with the southren bloc, succeeded in 
passing the Landrum-Griffin bill in the 
House. This has been labeled a bill 
which would “kill” the union move- 
ment; it has been charged that it was 
probably authored by representatives 
of the National Association of Manufac- 
turers.” It has also been charged that 
a deal was made between Republicans 
and certain southern Democrats—that 
the Republicans would stymie action on 
civil-vights legislation in return for 
southern votes in favor of the Repub- 
lican-sponsored Landrum-Griffin bill. 
I yoted against this bill, the effect of 
which would throw the weight of the 
Federal Government on the side of man- 
agement and would inflict punishment 
on the millions of honest, law-abiding 
men and women who belong to unions. 

I favored a strong and constructive la- 
bor reform bill, which would protect 
union members and end abuses; I shall 
continue to fight against any labor bill 
which is punitive, which penalizes in- 
nocent workers, and which would de- 
prive labor of any of its hard-won bat- 
tles and advances. I hope that we shall 
have the opportunity to consider a final 
bill which will provide union members 
with all necessary safeguards and which 
will not tip the Taft-Hartley scales 
still more in favor of employers and 
against workers. 

For many years, I have introduced 
bills to increase the minimum hourly 
wage from $1 to $1.25. I urged action 
on my bill, pointing out that millions 
of our people are merely existing; they 
live in substandard conditions because 
they are underpaid and because high 
living costs and high taxes make it im- 
possible to provide their families and 
themselves with barest necessities. 

CIVIL RIGHTS 


Hope for passage of an effective civil 
rights bill at the present session of 
Congress grows dimmer; this is a severe 
blow to all who recognize the great need 
for such legislation. The 1957 civil 
rights right-to-vote bill is virtually in- 
effective; it needs teeth. Unless the 
Civil Rights Commission is given some 
real power, Negroes will go into the 1960 
elections as voteless as ever. The Pres- 
ident wants the Commission extended 
for 2 more years. This amounts to only 
a token gesture on his part, when we 
consider that he has yet to make an 
earnest plea for strong civil rights leg- 
islation. The Republicans are respons- 
ible for failure to vote a civil rights bill 
out of committee; if the Republicans 
were sincere in their campaign promises 
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regarding civil rigħts, Members of Con- 
gress would have had the opportunity to 
vote on a good bill long before this, but 
so far, the Republican members of the 
committee in charge have withheld 
their support. The Attorney General 
must have authority to seek Federal 
court injunctions to enforce school de- 
segregation and civil rights generally, 
and legislation to give him such author- 
ity should be given priority. 

I have introduced strong civil rights 
bills to end the unconscionable discrim- 
ination, harassment, intimidation, and 
other human indecencies which are be- 
ing inflicted upon a vast segment of 
our population, -We cannot claim to 
have true democracy in our country, 
equality of men, equality of opportun- 
ity, freedom as guaranteed by our Con- 
stitution, until every vestige of discrim- 
ination because of race, color, or re- 
ligion is abolished. 

HOUSING 


The President's veto of the first hous- 
ing bill passed during the present ses- 
sion of Congress came as a great shock 
to me. In my opinion, his action was 
not only ill-advised but was unconscion- 
able, when we consider that countless 
Americans now merely exist in sub- 
standard dwellings, and that they must 
rely on the help of the Federal Govern- 
ment for public housing. 

We have now passed a second housing 
bill and it is to be hoped that it will be- 
come law. The bill provides for urban 
renewal grants; 37,000 additional public 
housing units, loan programs for con- 
struction of college classrooms and dor- 
mitories, and housing for elderly per- 
sons. This represents a constructive 
and vitally needed program, but it only 
begins to meet the minimum standards 
we should set for American living. ; 

IMMIGRATION Py. 


I, with other members of the New 
York Democratic delegation, introduced 
an Immigration and Citizenship Act to 
supersede the present Immigration and 
Nationality Act, known as the McCar- 
ran-Walter Act. It has long been recog- 
nized that the present law is discrimina- 
tory, unfair, and undemocratic, Under 
our proposal there will be no discrimi- 
nation based on national origin or race, 
no classification of U.S. citizens into two 
categories, native-born and naturalized. 
There will be no additional grounds for 
loss of U.S. citizenship by naturalized 
citizens except those that apply to na- 
tive-born citizens. Many other neces- 
sary provisions are also included, 

I hoped that, in view of the fact that 
the United States joined with other free 
countries in the United Nations in spon- 
soring a proposal for a World Refugee 
Year, and inasmuch as our attention was 
directed toward those unfortunates so 
desperately in need of a homeland, Con- 
gress would pass legislation liberalizing 
our immigration laws. However, that 
hope has been dashed also, and we con- 
tinue to shirk our duty toward mankind 
while other nations, less able to sacrifice 
than ours, are opening their hearts and 
doors to the unfortunate, the homeless, 
the innocent victims of wars and oppres- 
sion, 
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FEDERAL AID TO EDUCATION 


Democrats are rightfully proud of 
their sincere efforts and great accom- 
plishments. Their aim has always been 
to afford the help which the people need. 
By contrast, we find the Republicans still 
indulging in their deceitful promises and 
then sabotaging or ignoring the legisla- 
tion which would provide for the very 
benefits they advocate by word only. As 
witness the deplorable plight of our pub- 
lic school system. The administration 
has, as usual, called attention to the 
desperate conditions, but has made no 
effectual moves to correct those con- 
ditions, There is a shortage now of 
about 140,000 classrooms throughout the 
United States. There is a great short- 
age of teachers. The administration is 
primarily to blame that this grave prob- 
lem has once again been swept under the 
rug and that about 10 million American 
children are doomed to overcrowded and 
obsolescent classrooms in the richest Na- 
tion on earth. 

SOCIAL SECURITY, PROBLEMS OF THE ACED, AND 
OTHER IMPORTANT LEGISLATION 

I have been happy to support legis- 
lation liberalizing benefits under the So- 
cial Security Act, and have introduced 
bills to provide further benefits. Among 
the latter are bills to remove the lim- 
itation upon the amount of outside in- 
come which an individual may earn 
while receiving benefits under the act; to 
provide that full benefits thereunder, 
when based upon the attainment of re- 
tirement age, will be payable to men at 
age 60 and to women at age 55; and to 
eliminate the requirement that an in- 
dividual must have attained the age of 
50 in order to become entitled to dis- 
ability insurance benefits. 

I also introduced a bill to provide in- 
surance against the costs of hospital, 
nursing home, and surgical service for 
persons eligible for old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance benefits. The protec- 
tion offered by this bill is vitally needed 
by those many thousands of our older 
people who now cannot afford necessary 
medical, nursing, or hospital care; they 
cannot obtain or afford private insur- 
ance and they cannot meet the expense 
of illness. Costs of such care continue 
to rise, and the Federal Government 
must act to protect all those who are in 
dire need of such assistance. 

Older workers and their problems have 
continued to receive my attention, and I 
reintroduced my resolution which would 
end existing bias against the hiring of 
older workers, and which would assist 
them in maintaining their rightful and 
dignified place as useful members of 
society. 

I have introduced bills to lighten the 
taxload; to repeal excise taxes; to grant 
additional income tax exemptions to 
those supporting a dependent who is 
permanently handicapped; to those re- 
ceiving retirement annuities or pensions; 
to those who are physically handicapped; 
to increase the personal income tax ex- 
emption of taxpayers. 

Veterans deserve all possible assist- 
ance, and I have been happy to support 
legislation in their behalf at every op- 
portunity, as well as to introduce bills 
beneficial to them. I am gratified that 
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the liberalized veterans’ pension bill re- 
cently passed, has been signed into law. 

I voted for the Federal employee health 
program bill, and am pleased that it 
passed. I trust it will be signed into 
law. This will enable Federal employ- 
ees to purchase protection at a cost 
which is within their means, from the 
unanticipated and oppressive costs of 
medical care, as well as the often crush- 
ing expense of so-called catastrophic ill- 
ness or serious injury. The bill is de- 
signed to close the gap which now exists 
and bring the Government abreast of 
most private employers who have for 
many years been establishing and oper- 
ating contributory health benefit pro- 
grams for their employees. 

I was happy to procure passage of my 
bill in the House to provide for the hon- 
orary. designation of Saint Ann's 
churchyard in the city of New York as 
a national historic site. This culmi- 
nated 11 years of unrelenting work on 
my part regarding the designation of 
Saint Ann’s churchyard. Last year, I 
thought my work was finished when the 
House passed the bill, but it was defeated 
in the Senate committee. I renewed my 
efforts again this year; it again passed 
the House, and at this moment the bill 
is once more bottled up in the Senate 
committee. I can only hope that the 
Senate will take favorable action, 

CONCLUSION 


Space limitation prevents my discuss- 
ing all the subjects important to my 
constituents. I hope the foregoing will 
show, to some extent, what I have en- 
deavored to accomplish and what the 
86th Congress has done so far. 

My congressional office at 938 Simp- 
son Street is open daily, and my con- 
stituents are welcome to call there and 
discuss matters of interest to them. I 
am always pleased to see them, to re- 
ceive their letters, and to do all I can 
to be helpful, 


Exercises Commemorating and Honoring 
the Memory of Father Junipero Serra, 
O.F.M., 175th Anniversary 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN F. SHELLEY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 2, 1959 


Mr. SHELLEY. Mr. Speaker, there 
stands in Statuary Hall here in the Na- 
tlon's Capitol a statue of Father Junipero 
Serra as one of California's distinguished 
sons. On Friday, August 28, at 10 a.m., 
ceremonies commemorating the 175th 
anniversary of Father Serra’s death were 
held in front of the statue. Present 
were all of the California Members of 
the House, California’s two distinguished 
Senators, the Serra Club of Fort Belvoir, 
Va., members of the clergy, and others. 

Under leave to extend my remarks 
in the Recorp, I present herewith the 
remarks made by the several speakers: 
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EXERCISES COMMEMORATING AND HONORING 
THE MEMORY OF FATHER JUNIPERO SERRA, 
OFM., 175TH ANNIVERSARY, STATUARY HALL, 
Aucusr 28, 1959 5 
The commemoration and the laying of 

wreaths at the statue of Padre Junipero 

Serra was held at Statuary Hall, U.S. Capitol, 

Washington, D.C., on Friday, August 28, 1959, 

at 10 o’clock a.m. 

Dr. William T. Doran, Jr., president of 
the Serra Club of Fort Belvoir, Va., presided. 
‘The Presipine Orricer. Ladies and gentle- 
men, the ceremonies commemorating and 
honoring the memory of Father Junipero 

Serra, O.F.M., on the occasion of the 175th 

anniversary of his death will begin with 

the invocation, This will be given by Father 

Noel F. Moholy, O.F.M., of Santa Barbara, 

Calif., the vice postulator for the cause of 

Father Serra. Father Moholy. 

INVOCATION 


O God in heaven above, Supreme Master 
and Sovereign Lord, we praise Thee, we bless 
Thee, we adore Thee for Thy great glory. 
We beg Thee, Provident Father of us all, to 
turn Thy benign countenance upon this as- 
semblage honoring one of America’s pioneers. 
We beg of Thee the signs and prodigies 
which will show indisputably, to the glory 
of Thy name, that he is a saint in heaven. 

The Presipinc Orricer. Your Excellency, 
distinguished participants in the ceremony, 
Members of Congress from the Senate and 
House of Representatives, it is with great 
pride that I, as chairman, welcome you here 
this morning on behalf of the cosponsors of 
this ceremony: the Members of Congress 
from California and the Serra Club of Fort 
Belvoir, Va, It is fitting to the memory of 

Father Serra that we acknowledge the pres- 
ence here of our distinguished guests. 
Would that time permitted to mention 
everyone here because all present represent 
prominent and cultural groups and include: 
Knights of Saint Gregory, Knights of Malta, 
Knights ‘of the Holy Sepulchre. It is with 
sincere pride and grateful acknowledgment 
that I mention those whose presence empha- 
sizes the national and international recogni- 
tion of California’s first citizen and man of 
God's choosing. Representing the executive 
branch of our Government is Serran James 
O'Connell, Montclair, N.J., the Under Secre- 
tary of Labor. Among the Congressmen is 
Serran Donatp Irwin, U.S. Representative 
from Connecticut. Representing Spain we 
are honored to have (Spain being the place 
of Father Serra's birth), the Honorable 
Enrique Suarez de Puga, Secretary for Cul- 
tural Affairs of the Embassy. Representing 
Mexico, our sister country to the south, and 
the place of Father Serra’s early missionary 
work, is the Honorable Juan Gallardo, 
Chargé d'Affaires, and Mr. Luis G, Aveleyra, 
also of the Embassy. Representing the Pan 
American Union, is Dr. Juan Marin, Direc- 
tor of the Department of Cultural Affairs, 
Dr. Javier Malagon, and others. Dr. Manuel 
Martinez of the Department of Latin-Ameri- 
can History of Georgetown University is rep- 
resenting the Spanish-American Historical 
Societies. Monsignor Magner is representing 
Catholic University. Father Durkin is rep- 
resen Georgetown University. Mr. 
Homer Hammond represents the National 
Council of Catholic Men; former Congress- 
man John Costello, the Holy Name Society; 
Mr. Gerald Mooney, Ancient Order of Hi- 
bernians; Mr. Justin McCarthy and Mr. 
Valentine Mateliis, the Knights of Columbus. 
Father Frank Hurley represents the National 
Catholic Welfare Council. There are repre- 
sentatives of the various Catholic religious 
orders, Serra clubs of Serra International. 
are represented here this morning, from Gali- 
fornia to New Jersey, Massachusetts to Texas 
Past President Thomas Reilly of Serra Inter- 
national, is here with us, Father (brigadier 
general) Walsh, U.S. Army (retired), repre- 
senta the diocese of Richmond, Va., recognize 
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ing California's saintly pioneer. There are 
greetings; two of these I will read. 

AvucusT 26, 1959. 
Hon. JoHN SHELLEY, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Tam with you in spirit on the occasion of 
Of the commemoration in the National Capi- 
tol of the 175th anniversary of the death of 
Padre Junipero Serra. May God grant our 
Nation may soon be honored by the inscrip- 
tion of the name of California's founder and 
&postle in the Cannon of the Saints. 

A. J. WILLINGER, 
Bishop of Monterey. 
FRESNO, CALIF, 
Avucust 26, 1959. 
Hon. JOHN SHELLEY, 
Ouse of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 
Franciscan Fathers of California express 
re appreciation for commemorative ob- 
Servance for Padre Junipero Serra on this 
176th year and rejoice at the honor accorded 
their founder who also laid first stones of 
Culture and Initiated progress which has 
dome to such a peak of achievement in the 
Golden State. 
Father Davin TEMPLE, 
Franciscan Province of Santa Barbara. 

OAKIAND, CALIF, 

The Prrsininc Orricer, Ladies and gentle- 
Men, at this time I would like to introduce 
Our first speaker, the Honorable JoHN 
SHELLEY, Congressman from San Francisco. 

Congressman SHELLEY. Mr. Chairman, 
Your Excellency Most Reverend Bishop Han- 
han, Right Reyerend and Very Reverend 

nsignori, Reverend Fathers, representa- 
fives of the Governments of Spain and 

co, my colleagues in the Congress of the 
United States and ladies and gentleman. It 
ls first my privilege to read a couple of mes- 
that were addressed to my office which 
arrived this morning: 
AUGUST 26, 1959. 
Hon, JOHN F. SHELLEY, 

Id House Building, 

@shington, D.C.: 

It is a privilege to join with the Serra 

lety on the occasion of the observance 
mae 175th anniversary of the passing of 
Junipero Serra. The people of San 

cisco are continually aware of the tre- 
Mendous contribution made to this area by 
ther Serra. Were it not for his saintly ef- 
de, San Francisco and California would 
lacking in many of eur greatest spiritual 
assets, However, our indebtedness to Father 
Serra exceeds even the sphere of the church 
evidenced by the many temporal accomp- 
of, nts justly accredited to his untiring 

Orts, San Prancisco's debt to Father Serra 

his coworkers of nearly two centuries 
480 can never be fully repaid, 
GEORGE CHRISTOPHER, 
Mayor, San Francisco, Cali}. 


Th, Avovsr 26, 1959, 
H © Honorable JOHN SHELLEY, 
Ouse of Representatives, 
@shington D.C.: 
Tt is distinct pleasure to extend my warm- 
t felicitations to the California legislators 
the Serra Club of Fort Belvoir as you 
Bather to commemorate the 175th anniver- 
my of the death of Father Junipero Serra. 
Keeping his cherished memory alive you 
& great service to the church and to the 
A ntry, May the high ideals of this zeal- 
Goa ponte continue to inspire you and may 
&bundantly bless your devoted work. 
Archbishop VAGNOZZT, 
Apostolic Delegate to the United States. 
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AvGust 27, 1959. 
Hon. Jon F. SHELLEY, 
Member of Congress, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D..: 

Understand you will be present at cere- 
monies before statue of Junipero Serra. 
Would appreciate your acting as my repre- 
sentative and reading the following message: 

It is fitting that in this year marking the 
175th anniversary of Serra’s death there be a 
program in his honor in the Statuary Hall of 
the Nation's. Capitol. Father Junipero 
Serra is truly the first of the pioneers who 
inaugurated the history of civilized Califor- 
nia. He personally established 9 of the 21 
missions and made a host of other great 
contributions to the future of this State. 
The people of California owe bim great and 
lasting honor and we appreciate the effort 
made by those of you present today. 

Sincerely, 
Eomunp G. Brown, 
Governor of California. 
Aucusr 28, 1959. 
Hon, JOHN SHELLEY, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C.: 

The Native Daughters of the Golden West 
extend congratulations to Fort Belvoir Serra 
Club for this observance honoring Junipero 
Serra whom we revere and honor as the 
founder of our missions and father of Cali- 
fornia, Our order recognizes the great con- 
tribution Father Serra made to our State 
and we are happy to participate in this 
commemoration. I am proud to announce 
that we are beginning a project for the 
placement of a statue of Father Serra on the 
capitol grounds at Sacramento. The Native 
Sons of the Golden West will cosponsor 
this project with us. We will be happy to 
have assistance from other organizations or 
friends. I wish it were possible to be pres- 
ent for your program, but as it is not, I am 
delighted to have my daughter represent me 
and the Native Daughters of the Golden 
West. 

MAXINE PORTER, 
Grand President, NDGW. 


A MESSAGE FROM JOHN B. SCHMOLLE, GRAND 
PRESIDENT, NATIVE SONS OF THE. GOLDEN 
WEST, TO THE CALIFORNIA DELEGATION HON- 
ORING THE 175TH ANNIVERSARY OF THE 
DEATH OF FATHER JUNIPERO SERRA AT STATUE 


OF FATHFR SERRA IN STATUARY HALL, WASH- 
INGTON, DC. = 


Father Junipero Serra—apostle of Call- 
fornia—left an impact on the vulture of the 
State which will live eternal. The simple 
kindliness which emanated from this man 
of God still permeates the atmosphere of 
California. His development and plan of the 
chain of missions was done in a time and 
an era devoid of the materials and mechan- 
ical knowledge ‘ordinarily attendant and 
avallable to structurers even at that period. 

Using the elements of nature and the 
products of the earth, coupled with the re- 
sourcefulness of a master builder, this man 
of God and his aids, drew on their store- 
house of knowledge to erect in the primitive 
wilderness of California the buildings rec- 
ognized by the civilized world as suitable 
habitations for the purpose they were to 
serve. Allof the buildings still stand in one 
form or another—some in semirepair—some 
still in use. All are shrines, not only to 
the lover of history and the romantic pe- 
riod known as the Splendid Idle Forties, but 
also to the deyout, Over 1 million tourists 
annually visit the missions of California. 

The results of these buildings have been 
reflected over the entire history of California. 
In the architectural field the copyists refer 
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to the bulldings as mission style and rep- 
licas are still being built today, both for 
commercial and residential use, by people 
who have been enamored of this gracious 
form of building. 

This diminutive man in body had the 
heart, mind, and spirit of a giant and sym- 
bolically represents the heart of California. 
As grand president of the Native Sons of the 
Golden West, it is my great privilege to write 
these few words honoring him, for he was 
a beacon and established a light that has 
never failed; the forerunner and possibly 
the reason for the greatest mass migration 
the world has ever known. 

JOHN B. SCHMOLLE, 
Grand President, Native Sons of the 
Golden West. 
Aucust 28, 1959. 
Congressman Joux F. SHELLEY, 
Capitol, Washington, D.C.: 

San Francisco Serra Club Joins with you 
on the commemorative 175th anniversary 
of the death of our beloved patron Father 
Junipero Serra. 

ALBERT E. Macato, 
President. 


ADDRESS BY CONGRESSMAN SHELLEY 


Ladies and gentlemen, there is & teleyision 
series called “I Led Three Lives.” This same 
title is particularly applicable to the State's 
founder, Padre Junipero Serra, and is espe- 
cially significant this year, The year 1959 
marks the 175th anniversary of Father Ser- 
ra’s death, the 190th anniversary of his ar- 
rival in upper California, and the 210th an- 
niversary of his departure from his home- 
land in Spain. The first 36 years of his life 
Padre Junipero Serra spent on his native 
island of Mallorca. There he entered the 
Franciscan Order in 1730. After obtaining 
the doctorate in sacred theology, he devoted 
some 10 years to a distinguished career of 
teaching, even occupying a chair in the Lul- 
lian University of St. Raymond. His ability 
as & professor was rivaled only by his popu- 
larity as a preacher. In 1749 Father Serra 
sailed to the New World to become a mis- 
sionary. His first assignment was in the 
mountains, Sierra Gorda, where in some 9 
years he could report that not a single un- 
converted Indian remained in the region. 
Eight more years he passed crisscrossing 
central Mexico preaching missions to the 
faithful. Im 1768 he was appointed padre 
presidente of the chain of missions in lower 
California, The following year brought the 
fulfillment of his heart’s desire when he 
was designated the pioneer priest to handle 
the Christlanizing of upper California. Fa- 


ther Serra helped blaze the trail that is still 


known as El Camino Real and founded the 
first 9 of the missions that eventually be- 
came a chain of 21. In 1784 he concluded 
his threefold career which had been lived in 
three countries and in three realms of ac- 
tivity. Today the servant of God is known 
and revered throughout the world for his 
zeal and for his holiness, and tomorrow we 
hope that the church in her wisdom and 
her prudence will reward this reputation 
with her highest honor—the canonization of 
Father Serra as a saint. 

It is now my privilege to present my col- 
league from California, the senior Senator 
from California, the Honorable THOMAS 
KUCHEL. 


ADDRESS BY SENATOR KUCHEL 
Representative SHELLEY, Your Excellency, 
reverend clergy, members of the diplomatic 
corps, my colleagues in the Congress, ladies 
and gentleman, these services commemorate 
the life and labors of a Franciscan friar 
whose intrepid Christian ministrations 
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were spread through a great primitive area 
before the United States came into being. 
Junipero Serra, Franciscan from 
Mallorca, journeyed to the North American 
Continent in the 1750's, came to the city of 
Mexico and in the late 1760's went northward 
to upper California, In that northward 
trek, both he and his courageous, faithful 
and devoted companions, sowed in the hearts 
and in the minds of men, the seeds of a new 
civilization under the Divine Spirit. Father 
Serra brought with him the mission which 
meant the spread of religion in these un- 
known lands, the presidio which meant the 
expansion of the political and military con- 
trol of Spain, and the pueblo (a town) which 
meant the establishment of orderly civil 
government, Here was a tripartite develop- 
ment both secular and spiritual. The hard 
trails which his weary feet traversed, from 
mission to mission, along the El Camino 
Real today continues to be the wayroad along 
which our strong great municipalities, great 
universities, great industry, great agricul- 
ture, anti the great missions of his day— 
human progress in its every latest attain- 
ment. One hundred and seventy-five years 
ago, Father Serra departed this life. From 
a primitive unsettled land on the Pacific 
shore to which he came, has developed now a 
majestic center of cultural and economic life 
rich in all the bounty of God's nature, our 
magnificent State of California. While we 
honor Junipero Serra for the blessings of 
civilization which he left in California, we 
shall not forget that his was a spiritual labor. 
The missions he built, the agriculture he 
founded supported by irrigation systems 
which, incidentally, still excite the admira- 
tion of modern hydraulic engineers, were all 
means to an end. The sword was there to 
support the cross, and so was the civil au- 
thority—but it was the cross which came 
first. Imbued with Divine Spirit, charged 
with an exalted mission and sustained by an 
unfaltering faith—Father Serra brought to 
the Indians the civilizing message of Chris- 
tian teachings. Here was the solid, sound 
foundation upon which all other bullding 
rested. It is well to recall this simple fact 
in our day, for we too have an exalted mis- 
sion—to hold high the banner of man’s free- 
dom to protect it from all assaults from the 
ungodly and to advance it with God's grace 
by an unfaltering faith in the righteousness 
of our purposes. 

Congressman SHELLEY. Senator Encts, the 
Junior Senator from California, was to have 
been here but was detained by a debate on 
the floor—that's his job—he has to be there. 
He has very graciously sent a very charming 
young lady from his office who will deliver 
the message of Senator ENGLE, of California. 

SENATOR ENGLE'S ADDRESS 


Your Excellency, reverend monsignorl, 
reverend fathers, Mr. SHELLEY, Senator 
Kucni, Members of Congress, distinguished 
guests, ladies and gentlemen, I bring the 
greetings and regrets of Senator ENGLE, who 
is now engaged in a major speech on the 
Senate floor which he was obliged to make 
at this hour, and he was especially sorry to 
miss this beautiful ceremony this morning. 
In his name, I would like to read a few re- 
marks in tribute to Father Serra, 

The highest honor any State can confer on 
e native son is to place his statue here in 
Statuary Hall in the Nation's Capitol. Each 
State has been most careful in the selection 
of the individuals it has placed here. If you 
visit the respective States, you will find 
the statute of their favorite son in numerous 
places there. The statue of Padre Junipero 
Serra, accordingly, is found throughout Call- 
fornia, in public plagas and in private patios, 
before courthouses and in lush parks. 
Streets are named in his honor and build- 
ings are dedicated in his memory. Schools, 
theaters, and a retreat house bear the name 
of Serra. Such honor you would-more or less 
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expect to find in the Golden State but you 
find a statue of the venerated Franciscan 
in the vestibule of St. Peter’s Church in 
Chicago's Loop. You see his image on the 
facade of Holy Name College here in Wash- 
ington as well as in mosaic at the new 
Shrine of the Immaculate Conception. You 
cannot miss his identity in the ceramic of 
the new church of St. Francis Xavier in 
Phoenix, Ariz., and he holds aloft the cross 
from the roof of Casa de Paz Ybien in the 
same Valley of the Sun. His statute stands 
on the tables as he presides at every meeting 
of Serra clubs throughout these United 
States, and as Serra International grows, his 
statute moves into foreign lands. If you 
travel to Mexico you will find him in the ves- 
tibule of the church of San Fernando Col- 
lege, the cradle from which California was 
born. His name and reputation are held in 
veneration throughout the land to our 
south. In Mallorca you will find his statute 
in the principal plaza of his native town. 
Throughout Spain his name is revered. And 
now in the eternal city of Rome itself, the 
new American Franciscan college currently 
under construction is to be known as Col- 
legeo Franchiscano de Americano de Junipero 
Serra. Here is a true American success story. 
The annals of our history feature those who 
have risen from poverty to riches, from ob- 
scurity to influential positions in public life. 
Not a few immigrants to this country have 
landed on our shore penniless, uneducated, 
and uncultured. Lifting themselves by their 
own bootstraps in this land of equal oppor- 
tunity to all, they have attained prominence 
and importance to truly amaze historian and 
biographer alike. Padre Junipero Serra born 
in the small village of Petra Mallorca, in the 
poorest section of that little town, his 
humble origin might have suggested that 
he follow in the family simple tradition of 
farming. His illiterate background portend- 
ed no brilliant future, yet under Franciscan 
tutelage first at San Bernadino in Petra, and 
later at San Francisco in Palma, he mani- 
fested such superior native talent and such 
proficiency in scientific work that he was 
awarded the doctorate in sacred theology and 
held the chair of theology in the renowned 
Lulllan University of St. Raymond. All 
that he sacrificed when he sailed for the New 
World. While I would not here repeat the 
story of his life, I would underline his shar- 
ing of the American tradition. Although 
of poor and humble background, he rose to 
international preeminence. Today three 
countries claim him either as native son or 
adopted father, We Californians are justifi- 
ably proud to join with our Mallorcan friends 
in acclaiming him El Foundador de Calti- 
fornia—the founder of California. 

The Prestoinc OFFICER. Ladies and gen- 
tlemen, it is my honor now to present Father 
Noel F. Moholoy, O.F.M., S. T. D., vice postula- 
tor for the cause of Padre Serra, from Santa 
Barbara, Calif. 


ADDRESS BY REVEREND MOHOLOY, O.F.M., S.T.D. 


Your Excellency Bishop Hannon, right 
reverend Monsignori, reverend fathers, 
Members of Congress, honored guests of the 
diplomatic corps, ladies and gentlemen, un- 
able to stand or even to sit, the father now 
55 years old lay restless on his bed of pain. 
Word spread throughout the camp quickly 
that Father Junipero Serra was ill. Don 
Gasparde Portals, the military commander of 
the expedition, immediately went to the 
friar’s tent, appraised the situation realisti- 
cally, and told the littla padre that he would 
make arrangements immeditaely to have him 
transferred to San Fernando de Bellacepa, 
the mission Serra had founded 4 days previ- 
ously. The pain disappeared instantancously 
as the little Mallorcan reacted aghast: No. 
If I die on the road, I'm still going to go.” 
And he called the muleteer and asked him to 
apply the sanie tallow and herbs that he used 
on the pack animals. The next morning 
Junipero Serra celebrated mass and contin- 
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ued on to San Diego in the land of heart's 
desire. Frequently in the years that fol- 
lowed Serra was to manifest the same type of 
determination. When the entire colony in 
the spring of 1770 was preparing to leave, to 
abandon California, he was on Presidio Hill, 
in characteristic prayer begging that the re- 
lief ship San Antonio would arrive on time. 
But already a month previously he had 
served his ultimatum—"Though they all go 
back, I will remain here with Father Fray 
Juan (Crespi) to the bitter end.” In answer 
to his prayer, the ship arrived, and he was 
revealing the watchword he had manifested 
in the farewell letter to his parents years 
before: “Always to go forward and never to 
turn back.” He was an enthusiast and a 
zealot. To him the magnificent bay named 
in honor of St. Francis was a watery barrier 
hindering his progress for he envisioned 
missions as far north as Alaska in his own 
lifetime and commissioned expeditions to 
go there. For 15 years he labored in the area 
in the modern State of California working 
zealously planting nine of the crosses along 
El Camino Real, where weary S; and 
wary Indian alike would find hospitality. 
nourished for the body and heavenly food 
for the soul. And it was only when the 
Angel of Death hovered over his simple pallet 
that to his beloved son Carlos de Bormelo de 
Carmello he finally said: “I must take some 
rest.“ The West has always boasted that it 
is a land where men are men, Father Serra 
can well be said to have set the precedent. 
He rolled up his sleeves and went to work. 
California has accorded him her highest 
honor by placing his statue here in Statuary 
Hall of the Nation's Capitol. The Franciscan 
Fathers of California have been laboring for 
18 years and longer to place around that 
head the halo of a saint. 

Congressman SHELLEY. It is my privilege 
at this time, ladies and gentlemen, to present 
for remarks the Honorable EUGENE J. Mc- 
Carruy, U.S. Senator from Minnesota, Sena- 
tor McCarty. 


ADDRESS BY SENATOR M'CARTHY 


Mr. SHELLEY, Your Excellency, Right Rev- 
erend and Very Reverend Monsignori, Rev- 
erend Fathers, representatives of the diplo- 
matic corps, of the administration, my col- 
leagues of the Senate, Senator Kuciuet and 
Members of the House, ladies and gentlemen, 
friends of the cause of Father Junipero Serra. 
It is truly a privilege for me, from Min- 
nesota, and the U.S. Senate outside of the 
Californians to be here to participate in this 
program. I think at you of California 
and of the Serra Club and the Franciscans 
who have had Father Serra to themselves for 
so many years, must now come to accept that 
throughout this country and throughout the 
world, his great work has been known and 
his cause has many supporters as he has 
many followers. It may be significant that 
now that California la no longer the western 
frontier of the United States, that it is now 
in effect the geographical center of the coun- 
try, that Father Serra will be accepted too, 
as standing in the center of this United 
States, and the things for which he stood 
become more widely known and more widely 
accepted. It is significant I think that he 
labored in California in the same years dur- 
ing which men of politics labored on this 
eastern coast to establish the institutions 
and the traditions which haye been the 
strength of democratic society here in the 
United States. His approach, as has been 
said by others here before me, was somewhat 
different. His emphasis was on the cross 
and on the things of the spirit but his labors 
were not restricted to that field, because he 
knew, as well or better than any man, along 
with the things of the spirit, it was needed 
to have political order and economic and 
social order. So, dedicated to the cross and 
things of the spirit, he built these other 
institutions as men of politics establishing 
this United States sought to build political 
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Institutions and economic and social insti- 
ms which would establish the menns 
and conditions out of which spiritual perfec- 
tion might be achieved. So let me congratu- 
late you, the friends of Father Serra, Cali- 
fornians, members of the Serra Club, and 
Particularly the Franciscan Ordey and to ex- 
Press my hope that his particular cause, the 
cause of his canonization, may prosper, but 
along with that, and more important, the 
Cause which he so well advanced in his own 
time will prosper even more. = 

The Prersminc Orricen. We of Serra and 
California, thank you Mr. McCarty for your 
Temarks, Mr. Hubert Kelly, chairman of the 
Special events committee, Serra Club of Fort 
Belyoir, will present the wreath laying cere- 
Mmonles. 

Mr. Hesenr Keir. Thank you Dr. Doran. 
I shall first call upon Father Clebus Wheeler, 
Minister-Proyincial of the Franciscan Order 
Of Frlurs Minor to bless the floral offerings 
that we are about to present. Father 
Wheeler, 

BLESSING 

We ask of our Heavenly Father that He 
Speed the cause of Father Serra, that He 
bless these wreaths we are about to put 
on the foot of his statue and that He bless 
us In the name of the Father, of the Son 
and of the Holy Spirit. Amen. 

Mr. Hunrar Kir. The first wreath will 
be Presented for Serra International by Mr. 

r A. Mills, Knight of St. Gregory, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., the permanent chairman of the 
ther Serra Spiritual Observance Day, and 
Past trustee of Serra International, and by 

- Ralph Hauenstein of Grand Rapids, 
Mich., first vice president of Serra Inter- 
national. 

Mr, Mills and Mr. Hauenstein thereupon 
Placed a wreath at the foot of the Serra 
Statue, i 

The second wreath will be presented for 
he Serra Club of Port Belvoir by Mr. Joseph 
S. Hotrmann, Alexandria, Va., past president 
Of the Serra Club of Fort Belvoir, and deputy 

t governor of district 19 of the Serra 
International, and Mr. Piori J. Tamanini, 
Also a past president of Serra Club at Fort 
Belvoir. 

The second wrenth was placed before the 

& statue by Mr. Hoffmann and Mr. 
nini. 

We will now call upon Father (Lieutenant 
Colonel) Pawlowicz, post chaplain of Fort 
Belvolr and acting chaplain of the Serra 

ub of Fort Belvoir to make one final in- 

uction before closing the ceremony with 
© Serran prayer. Father Pawlowicz. 

Father Pawnowrcz. I would like at this 
time to ask all the distinguished guests to 

in seated until after the ceremoney is 
Over and also to call upon Hin Excellency, the 
b Reverend Philip M. Hannan, auxiliary 
tshop of Washington, D.C., to present bene- 
Action after the prayer of the Serrans. 
PRAYER FOR VOCATIONS 

© God who wills not the death of a sin- 
1 but rather that he be converted and 
ive, grant, we beseech Thee, through the 

cession of the Blessed Mary, ever vir- 
lak and all the saints, an increase of 
borers for Thy church, fellow laborers with 
t t, to spend and consume themselves 
Th souls, through the same Jesus Christ; 
in J. Son, who liveth and reigneth with Thee, 
the unity of the Holy Spirit, world with- 
Out end. Amen. 

Bishop Hannan. I think it ls fitting on an 
Ste mon like this to recite the prayer of 
Sa Francis, a prayer which certainly epito- 

ižas the life of Father Serra, In the name 
wane Father, and of the Son and of the 

ly Ghost. Amen. 
PRAYER 
an instrument of Thy 
oan Where there is hatred, let me sow 
+ Where there Is injury, pardon; where 
ero ia doubt, faith; where there is despair, 
4 


Lord make me 
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hope; where there is darkness, light; and 
where there is sadness, joy. 

© Divine Master, grant that I may not 
so much seek to be consoled as to console; 
to be understood, as to understand; to be 
loved, as to love; for it is in giving that we 
receive, it is In pardoning that we are par- 
doned, and it is in dying that we are born 
to eternal life. 

The Preswine Orricen. Will the distin- 
guished and honored guests please remain 
for the press and the photographers, The 
ceremony is ended. 


Tribute by Bishop Wilbur E. Hammaker 
Upon the Life of Miss Elizabeth A, 


Smart 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD H. REES 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 19, 1959 


Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, 
under unanimous consent granted by the 
House, I am including herewith an ad- 
dress by Bishop Wilbur E Hammaker, 
of Washington, D.C., delivered at the 
funeral service of Miss Elizabeth A. 
Smart on August 15, 1959. Bishop 
Hammaker is known throughout the 
length and breadth of America. Miss 
Smart was his personal friend, as she 
was a friend to thousands of people in 
America. 

The address follows: 

Miss ELIZABETH A. SMART 
(An address by Bishop Wilbur E, Hammaker 
of Washington, D.C., at the largely at- 
tended funeral service in Washington on 

August 19, 1959.) 


Our friend, Miss Elizabeth A. Smart, Is now 
numbered among those for whom the bell has 
tolled. She has moved out of that physical 
house that was no longer a fitting habitation 
for her tireless and ambitious spirit. It had 
served her well across the indefatigable 
years. But despite her will to live and con- 
tinue to serve, it became so uninhabitable 
that she, had to give up the processes of re- 
pair. She is gone, we have lost her. That 
is, we have lost her out of the midst of our 
reforming endeavors. We have not lost 
her beyond finding. We shall find her some 
day, in God's good time, and we shall tle 
together the broken threads. 

She has entered on that great and glorious 
other-life adventure in store for all who 
fight a good fight and keep the faith. She 
has been transferred by the Captain of our 
Salvation from the ranks of the church 
militant to those of the Church triumphant. 
She won the promotion. She was a gallant 
soldier of the cross, She has set out for that 
bourne whence no traveller ever returns. 


CONTINUING PERSONALITY 


Over and over, we repeat those four short 
words: “We have lost her.” It is always 
thus when one loved and respected hears the 
summons—sharp and sudden, or slow and 
stumbling—and moves out into the vast un- 
known. She is gone. We have lost her. In 
such moments and in some such mood of 
finality, we now and then temporarily forget 
that life Is ever Lord of death and love can 
never lose Its own. For the nonce, ironed 
round by shadows of the valley, we fall short 
of our faith. 3 

Betimes, we almost lose sight of Him, who 
conquered death on a lonely hill outside a 
city wall and made immortality man's surest 
possession. “Yet, ever near us, tho unseen 
the dear immortal spirits tread.” Those 
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whom we cherished, and lost awhile, are not 
sunk in a sea of oblivion; they are not even 
asleep; they are alive forevermore. Tou re- 
call that Jesus said to the repentant man 
hanging on a cross alongside His own: This 
day shalt thou be with me in Paradise.” All 
that I have been saying and more, belonged 
to Miss Smart. In the last days she was 
marvelously steadied by her sure confidence 
in such eternal realities. 


A VALIANT SOLDIER 


She belonged to the undaunted, the un- 
dismayed, the undefeated. She lived far 
from the group whom little things could dis- 
courage, or could satisfy. She took defeats 
in her etride. She expected to lose battles, 
but to win the war. Her eyes were strong 
enough to see the far horizons. She looked 
beyond the trivial and the transient to the 
te. She could see no final answer ex- 
cept the destruction of the organized and 
legalized traffic In alcoholic beverages. She 
had responded in the soul of her to the 
mightly appeal with which the author of 
the letter to the Hebrews sums up his tre- 
mendous treatise on the Christian hope, 
emerging in the midst of a forlorn world. 

He says: “Let us therefore go forth unto 
Him without the camp, bearing His reproach. 
By Him therefore, let us offer the sacrifice of 
praise to God continually, that is, the fruit 
of our lips giving thanks to His name.” 
What the writer of the Hebrew letter is 
saying is: “Let us Live as in God's care and 
presence and say to ourselves and to others 
and to Him, that it is blessed to live and 
move and have our being in the Eternal 
One.“ That's sharing in the riches of grace, 
But our guide and mentor on the Hebrews 
highway added: “That may become only an 
individualistic ecstacy." To quote him 
exactly he says: “But to do good and to 
communicate forget not; for with such 
sacrifices God is well pleased.” 

Add to your experiences on the spiritual 
mountain tops, testimony and the proclama- 
tion of healing truth as you walk up and 
down the pathways of the plains. Be not 
tempted as were the chosen three on the 
transfiguring mount to say: It is good for 
us to be here, Master.. Let us build three 
tabernacles one for thee and one for Moses 
and one for Elias and stay here.” To revel 
in high moments of spiritual ecstasy is tonic 
for the soul. It is what we need for doing 
the hard, rough work of the world. With- 
out such refreshment we would weary in 
well-doing and faint by the wayside. How 
well Elizabeth Smart knew that. 

HER TESTIMONY 


She also knew that a correlative reality is 
to do good and communicate. To tell God's 
truth is a divine compulsion from which 


speak not the words that lead to the true 
facts of life.” Miss Smart found all that 
out. She discovered that sometimes such a 
course is far from popular. She was will- 
ing to pay the price. She took the gaff in- 
volved in sticking to an unfavored prescnta- 
tion of reality. She shunned not the 
shame. She knowingly and willingly went 
forth unto Him without the camp, bearing 
His reproach. She was not deterred by the 
fear of being called fanatic. Nor was she 
downhearted, because of the skepticism of 
friends or the sarcasm of foes. 

She had what our preeimnent psycholo- 
gist-philosopher William James used to call 
“the will to believe.” She believed that the 
resources on which she could draw were 
adequate to the demands life imposed on 
her. James used to amplify his great state- 
ment by adding: “By the grace of God, ‘I 
can’ is one of character’s priceless ingre- 
dients.” It reveals the possibilities in us and 
dares us to try cur strength and reach be- 
yond our gresp. She was constantly doing 
just that. She knew that God is not dead 
and that His arm is not shortened. In His 
strength and for His sake, and for the sake 
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of His children of earth she kept on, golng 
on, She was never alone in the conflict. He 
was with her. The Lord God—the Almighty 
one had concern like unto her concern. In 
fact because of His concern, she had her 
concern, My soul, how she yearned to warn 
and to win those tempted by Old King 
Alcohol. Great was her concern. 
HER LEADERSHIP 


We shall miss her infectious and inspiring 
leadership. Her courage in the midst of de- 
feats was heartening and contagious. We, 
her comrades, found it so. A moment since, 
I said: “She was never alone In the conflict, 
He was with her. The Lord God—the Al- 
mighty One had concern like unto her con- 
cern.” Let me now add that she was never 
alone because the cohorts of her division of 
the army of the Lord, were always backing 
her. She had their support to an amazing 
degree. They believed in her, They had con- 
fidence in her counsels. Her words carried 
weight with the women of the WCTU. 
Throughout the length and the breadth of 
the land they had respect for her wisdom, 

And how richly she deserved it! She was 
their voice. She spoke not for herself. Her 
strength was not in rampant individualism. 
She was not on her own, she was on their 
own, she was a representative. She was the 
National Woman's Christian Temperance 
Union's agent and ambassador in the Na- 
tion’s Capital. She was evermore identifying 
herself with her organization, I haye never 
known a more complete submerging of self 
in a noble organization, than hers in the 
Woman's Christian Temperance Union. 

NOT HER OWN 


Her total attitude of selfless service to a 
cause and to an organization greater than 
herself, reminds me somehow of the re- 
peated identifications of Jesus with His 
Father in numerous assertions of this type: 
Bellevest thou not that I am in the Father, 
and the Father in Me? The words that I 
speak unto you, I speak not of myself; but 
the Father that dwelleth in Me, He doeth 
the works.” Believe Me that I am in the 
Father and He in Me; or else believe Me for 
the very works sake“. I am mindful of this 
attitude of the Master when I review Miss 
Smart's reiterated and consistent declara- 
tions of the source of her plans and pur- 
poses. She was not her own. She belonged 
to a group greater—far greater than herself. 
She and the Woman's Christian Temperance 
Union were one. They were indivisible. 

She had no other wili than that of the 
organization she served. She had no other 
purpose than the purpose of those godly 
women, Their mind supplied the norms for 
her conduct at the battle’s front. She was 
fond of saying to legislators and others in 
authority: “My organization wants this 
done”, Or “my women believe that the only 
right course to follow is the one I have just 
outlined. I plead with you“ she would 
add, “not on my own, but on their behalf. 
Iam only their representative. I bring you 
their judgment and their desire." How 
modestly, how persuasively, how eloquently, 
she pled the case in the name of, and for 
the sake of the womanhood of the land! 

2 HER SUMMONS TO OUR SOULS 

But that moving voice is stilled, she shall, 
henceforth, no more be heard here in the 
nerve center of our national life. But we 
shall follow in her train. To us she has 
flung the torch; as a tribute and memorial to 
her heroic contribution to the cause of 
temperance reform we shall carry on. She 
would not yield to defeatism nor shall we. 
Failures did not wear her down, rather she 
thrived on them: Without coming within 
a mile af pollyannaism she clung to opti- 
mism. She would not give up the dream of a 
brave new world despite all the slowness of 
its coming. 

Nor shall we, Neither suffering nor shame, 
neither defeat nor disaster could dampen 
the ardor of her soul as she held aloft the 
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banner of helpful righteousness, She was 
sustained by her unbreakable belief in the 
ultimate decency of things in a world which, 
after all, is her Father’s, She had discounted 
all the contingencies when she went 
forth unto Him without the camp, to bear 
with Him His reproach. This day we salute 
her; and pledge here in the sight of God to 
go and do likewise. 


Eisenhower Administration’s High 
Interest Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, September 1, 1959 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following press release issued by the 
Democratic National Committee on Au- 
gust 29, 1959: 

The Eisenhower administration was criti- 
cized today by Paul M. Butler, chairman of 
the Democratic National Committee, for try- 
ing to press its high interest policy on a 
reluctant Congress. Mr. Butler's statement: 

“The Republican administration is irrevo- 
cably committed to a policy of high interest 
rates and tight money. Democrats quite 
properly oppose this policy, under which all 
of the people are increasingly exposed to 
what is really a new tax, a tax not voted by 
the Congress, and a tax which is payable not 
to the Government but to the moneylenders. 

“The citizen who borrows to finance a new 
home, a new car, a new household appliance, 
is directly affected by the general rise in in- 
terest rates fostered by the Government's 
high-interest policy. Every taxpayer is af- 
fected by the forced increase in the interest 
payable on the debt of Federal, State, and 
local governments. Every businessman who 
routinely borrows money from a bank must 
pay a higher rate of interest—and pass it on 
to his customers. 

“It might have been supposed that the 
Republicans would acquire, from brutal ex- 
perience, some insight into the economic 
facts of life. We have had two Republican 
recessions in the past 7 years. We have 
seen in the last year the greatest peacetime 
deficit in history. We have had the specta- 
cle of the President of the United States 
coming hat in hand to Congress only last 
June with the admission that he would 
need $500 million more to pay for a dead 
horse—to pay the interest on the public 
debt—than he had thought 5 months earlier 
would be needed for this purpose. 

“This is fiscal irresponsibility with a 
vengeance. 

“The Democratic platform of 1956 at- 
tacked the Republican high-interest policy 
as a boon to only a few bankers and a 
hardship for the general public. This 
policy has been vastly intensified since then. 
The subsidies provided by this administra- 
tion for the money lenders in additional in- 
terest now exceed $25 billion. 

“The administration is so confused about 
its fiscal objectives that the Secretary of 
the Treasury put his foot in his mouth 
this week by acknowledging that ‘nothing 
shoots up interest rates as fast as the fear 
of inflation.’ The fact is that nothing adds 
speed to the inflationary spiral like in- 
creased interest rates. 

“The Republicans still resist high wages 
for labor and insist upon excessively high 
wages or interest for money. We are proud 
of the way the Democratic 86th Congress 
has stood its ground against the arrogance 
of the administration in this field." 
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A Tribute to His Country by a New 
Citizen, Erik Brings 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH SCOTT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, September 2,1959 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, a few 
weeks ago I had the pleasure of welcom- 
ing as new citizens, Mr. and Mrs. Erik 
Brings. Mr. Brings, in desiring to ex- 
press his feelings and belief in America, 
has written a poem in tribute to his 
country. I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the 
Record Mr. Brings’ first literary product 
in the English language, “The Mission 
of America.” 

There being no objection, the poem 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: . 

THE MISSION OF AMERICA 
(By Mr, Erik Brings) 
When God divided land and sea 
Among His many Nations, 
He set aside one country, free, 
A land of joy and liberty 
For future generations, 


As nations grew their skills progressed 

And lifted them to splendor, 
Till some, with greed and hate possessed, 
Compelled the peaceful, happy rest 

Of mankind to surrender, 


A few ruled many merciless, 
‘The earth was tears and sorrow, 
Till some with courage and with stress 
Shook off the chains of their distress 
And cried for a tomorrow. 


Their cries were heard by God, and He 
Showed man and woman fighter 
His land of joy and liberty, 
America, the strong and free, 
To make their burden lighter. 


God made them promise, thus defined, 
To carry on the fighting 

Within themselves and for mankind 

For freedom of their work and mind, 
Until the earth was brightening. 


United now for evermore, 
Courageous and with vision, 

America, keep fighting for 

The things you promised once before 
The things which are your mission. 


Walter Lee 
SPEECH 


HON. JOHN V. LINDSAY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 1, 1959 


Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Speaker, it was 
with a real sense of shock that I learned 
of the illness of Walter Lee, for many 
years the efficient “chief of staff” of 
Subcommittee No. 2 of the Judiciary 
Committee on which I am honored to 
serve, Mr. Lee has shepherded the 
work of the Claims Subcommittee 
through many difficult and crowded leg- 
islative sessions, and I am sure we 
hope to see him soon restored to full 
health. 


Labor Corruption, Business Corruption, 
and Class Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. JOHN H. DENT 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 27,1959 
Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, in the inter- 
est of proper coverage of the many 
facets in this labor reform and labor 
control legislative fight in which we are 


engaged, I am taking this oppor- _ 


tunity to present to the House a state- 
ment sent me by the International As- 
Sociation of Machinists’ president, A. J. 
Hayes, 

I do this because he may well have 
touched on a subject that must be 
probed by this Congress in the near fu- 

„ namely, business corruption and 
the drives behind class legislation. 

Insofar as the situation we find our- 
Selves in concurring the ill-fated, politi- 
Cally spawned original Kennedy reform 

ill, we can thank the President of the 
United States and his coterie of richly 
endowed funds such as Humphreys, 
Black, Payson, Ryerson, Jones & Laugh- 

Bethlehem Steel, Armco Steel, who 
ether, handed over $245,000 to Ike's 
Campaign in 1956. 

Wonder how they felt and what they 
Wanted in labor reform. 

Those of us in Congress know what 
they wanted and incidentally, got. 

It is therefore proper and just to put 

ore Congress the official position of 
segment of labor as represented by 
the following statement. 

The history of restrictive covenants 

guised as so-called reforms is that 
instead of reform, they usher in injus- 
tice and personal restrictions and in the 
€nd, open up Pandora’s box from which 
Come the misunderstandings, misrepre- 
Sentations, and eventually chaos, deceit, 
and unrestrained evils. 

The statement follows: 

TLanon CORRUPTION, BUSINESS CORRUPTION, 

AND CLASS LEGISLATION 

The Landrum-Grifin bill is a fraud on the 
American people. It is a particularly vicious 
raud on the workers and wage earners of 
this Nation—both the organized and the un- 
Organized—for it gives them no new rights 
and, in fact, strips them of many old and 

Orable trade union rights, including the 

ht to picket nonunion employers, the 
ht to boycott unfair employers and the 
asht to govern thelir own unions by the 
tion ra tie principle of majority determina- 


That this is a drive to hurt the American 
a e earner and not to help him is evi- 
tans by the indisputable fact that the 

Viduals and groups who have sponsored 
vane Supported so-called labor reform legis- 
tion are the same individuals and groups 
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who have invariably opposed any measure 
which would even remotely improve the 
wages, hours, job safety, housing, health, 
education and social security programs of 
the American people. 

During the past year these forces have 
coalesced in a massive effort to cripple the 
labor movement. They have been actively 
assisted by politicians from both major po- 
litical parties. They have had the support 
of the Nation’s business-owned newspapers, 
Magazines, radio and television outlets. 

This onslaught has been brought on by 5 
years of repetitious congressional exposures 
of certain shameful—though actually quite 
isolated—incidents of wrongdoing in a very 
small segment of the American labor moye- 
ment. 

These incidents, though shocking, are in 
no way typical of the overwhelming major- 
ity of honest and conscientious trade union 
officlals and members, In fact, the integrity 
of the labor movement is proven by the 
prompt action which the AFL-CIO took in 
adopting far-reaching codes of ethical prac- 
tices, along with an effective enforcemeht 
procedure which materially reduces the 
possibility of corruption and wrongdoing 
in the future. 

It should be noted, moreover, that though 
some corruption has certainly been shown 
to exist in the American labor movement, 
this corruption did not—and could not— 
exist in a vacuum. It is, in fact, a part of 
n pattern of corruption that is deeply rooted 
in the ethical deterioration of business and 
industry in America today. This deeper cor- 
ruption of our business society is, of course, 
well known to the lawmakers—and to the 
administration now in power. It is, there- 
fore, fitting that since they have used cor- 
ruption as an excuse to legislate away the 
rights of trade union members and officers, 
that they should now undertake to investi- 
gate and correct the greater. corruption that 
exists in so many other areas of our society. 

As a start, we would invite their atten- 
tion—and the attention of the American 
people—to the following evidences of busi- 
ness and professional corruption in this 
Nation: 

1. The reported $5 billion’ which, accord- 
ing to Life magazine, normally changes hands 
among businessmen and industrialists in the 
form of kickbacks, payoffs, and bribes every 
year. 

2, The documented disclosures of the many 
and widespread business uses of prostitutes 
by some of the largest and supposedly most 
respectable corporations in America. 

3. The $250 million which, as a matter of 
public record, has been deducted by em- 
ployers as withholding taxes from wages of 
employees, but which has never been turned 
over to the U.S. Treasury. 

4. The reported 8750 million which is 
fraudulently extracted from the American 
people every year by heartless racketeers op- 
erating in the field of charity collections. 

5, The many proven reports of ghost sur- 
gery, fee splitting, bill padding, and other un- 
ethical practices by which the medical pro- 
fession is cynically undermining union- 
negotiated health plans, 

6. The well-known examples of tax evasion 
by corporate boards of directors who vote 
themrelves stock options worth millions at 
the expense of rank-and-file stockholders 
and, ultimately, at the expense of all other 
taxpayers. - 


7. The many reported instances of denials 
of civil rights in many States particularly in 
the South, where a Well-entrenched coalition 
of employers and local governments prevents 
workers from exercising their constitutional 
rights in both political and economic fields. 

These are only a few of the kind of public 
reports and information that !llustrate how 
deeply the sickness of corruption permeates 
the fabric of American life. It seems, in 
view of the billions of dollars that business, 
industry, and the professions extract un- 
fairly from the American people every year, 
that the indignation of the McClellan com- 
mittee over the fact that $10 million in union 
funds has been stolen, embezzled, or other- 
wise misused over a period of 15 years, is 
somewhat exaggerated and misplaced. 

If the embezzlement of $10 million over 15 
years in the labor movement warranted a 
5-year investigation of organized labor—and 
the enactment of “killer” legislation, there 
would appear to be justification for a similar 
investigation in depth of the reports of this 
much greater corruption in these other seg- 
ments of our society. 

The American people should know that 
with the exception of a few requirements in 
the body of the Landrum-Griffin bill, this 
bill does not do what it purports to do— 
nor does it do what its sponsors say it will 
do. It will not prevent corruption and 
wrongdoing. Instead, It penalizes the very 
people it is alleged to protect—the rank and 
file members of labor unions. 

Despite assertions to the contrary, the so- 
called McClellan bill of rights provisions of 
this bill grant no new rights to American 
trade unionists. For, in addition to en- 
couraging dissident minorities to obstruct 
and disrupt unions at every level, and per- 
mitting them to thwart the will of the ma- 
jority, it paves the way for the infiltration 
of unions by employer spies, racketeers, 
gangsters, and even Communists. It does 
this by protecting these disruptive and divi- 
sive minorities against any internal disci- 
pline on the part of the majority. In fact, 
the antilabor forces who so often accuse or- 
ganized labor of “a lack of responsibility” 
have now taken away the tools by which it 
can be responsible. The forces who have 
accused organized labor of being undemo- 
cratic have now taken away the prime pre- 
requisite of democracy, the principle of ma- 
jority rule. 

The American people should also know 
that this so-called labor reform legislation 
seeks to reform the labor movement by deny- 
ing workers their constitutional rights, in- 
cluding the right of free speech, the right of 
free assembly, and the historic trade union 
right to picket and advertise unfair sweat- 
shop exploitation. 

Upon due consideration of these facts, we, 
the executive council of the International 
Association of Machinists, firmly believe that 
it is our duty and our responsibility to In- 
form and warn our members that the Lan- 
drum-Griffin—or any similar bill—can have 
but one result: The substantial and material 
weakening of the economic effectiveness of 
our union and the American labor move- 
ment as a whole. We feel it incumbent 
upon us to warn them that this type of leg- 
islation will strip them of rights enjoyed by 
other citizens of our country, that it will di- 
vert a substantial part of our finances, time, 
and effort from our proper bargaining ob- 
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jectives, that It will open our union to legal 
harassment, and that it will create a climate 
of even greater opposition from employers, 
arbitrators, courts, and administrative tri- 
bunals. 

We warn our members, and every other 
worker in America, that the real effect of 
this legislation will be to hurt every man, 
woman, and child who is dependent upon 
wages for their daily bread. 

The legislators who are responsible for this 
damage to honest working men and women 
under the guise of so-called reform, must be 
prepared, of course, to be heid accountable 
for this action. 

The true tragedy of this legislation Is that 
it is class legislation, a concept that is alien 
to our free American traditions. And since 
it is class legislation, it will establish a dan- 
gerous precedent in our society. Those who 
now seek to weaken the economic effective- 
ness of the American labor movement will 
do well to remember that while this Con- 
gress can ‘legislate against labor along class 
lines, another Congress, in another time, can 
just as easily legislate against business and 
industry along class lines. That is the true 
and tragic import of this antllabor class 


legislation, 


A Visit to Taylor Tells Our Story 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, September 3, 1959 


Mr, JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, an inspiring story of international 
cooperation and friendship appeared on 
August 23, 1959, in the Austin American- 
Statesman. An article entiled “A Visit 
to Taylor Tells Our Story” reveals a 
brand of good neighbor policy in the 
truest sense of the word—citizens of one 
country stretching out the hand of 
friendship to those of another—being 
practiced by the University of Texas in 
their orientation program for foreign 
students. 

Mr. President, I think this article will 
be of great interest to all Members of 
Congress, and I ask unanimous consent 
that it be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

A Visir TO TAYLOR TELLS Our STORY 
(By Marj Wightman) 

There was a time when the young men and 
Women of those lands a thousand air miles 
to the south learned about Yanquis from 
books, newspapers and the products of 
Hollywood imagination. 

They missed the taste of chicken barbe- 
cued Texas style. 

A couple of days ago the citizens of Tay- 
lor plugged a few of those holes left by 
English courses and the few Amer- 
ican tourists who've braved the highlands 
of Chile or Peru. They took a busload of 
South Americans to their hearts and told 
them just a little about Texas, f 

It’s all part of a University of Texas orien- 
tation program for foreign students, the 
kind of practical handshake that introduces 
people to people, 

Forty-one young graduate students and 
professional people from Central and South 
America are spending 6 weeks at the uni- 
versity before scattering across country from 
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Seettle to Boston. They are learning about 
America from the folks of central Texas. 

Five years ago the Texas International Cen- 
ter introduced its first group of South 
American students to Los Estados Unidos. 
It tossed out most of the books and turned 
to people. 

You can't roll the taste of catfish on your 
tongue by reading about it, or shoot color 
pictures of a rodeo parade you see in the 
movies or finger a cotton boll in a picture 
book, But, this is American life in central 
Texas. 

And it will go home to Chile with Jorge 
Guzman as surely as his brand new Spanish 
literature degree from the University of Iowan. 

Jorge is one of those 41 young men and 
women who saw the door to Taylor open wide 
on Thursday. They watched the tall green 
motorized cornpicker strip the stalks on the 
Julius Wittliff farm near Coupland, held 
their ears against the clank and whirr of a 
cotton gin, and took a hundred color shots 
of the little kids on big horses in the rodeo 
parade, 

Then they ate barbecued chicken on the 
Dr. I. A, Shepherd lawn until they knew all 
American Rotarlans were chosen for their 
ability to cook, 

Next week they will scatter to 20 Texas 
towns from Grandview to Kingsville for a 
4-day look at the people who make the 
wheels turn up in this part of the world. 
A medical student will live with a doctor, 
an education student with a teacher, and 
an electronic student with an engineer. 

“We hope, in this way, to give these stu- 
dents a true picture of American life,” Dr. 
Joe W. Neal, international center director, 
points out. “After 1 year or more of study 
up here, they will take home more than a 
degree; they will carry a true picture of 
America.” 

Between visits to Texas towns and chats 
with Texas people, the students go to class. 
Experts in language and research help them 
sharpen their English verbs and run the 
maze of the university library system. When 
they leaye Austin for Dartmouth or Duke, 
Cornell or Kansas, these young men and 
women will already know much about Ameri- 
cans. 


The Needs of the Aged 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT W. LEVERING 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 1, 1959 


Mr. LEVERING. Mr. Speaker, there 
is one thing that is certain besides death 
and taxes. It is that, if we live long 
enough, we are going to get old and Have 
to retire. The number of retired per- 
sons in our society now runs into the 
millions, and it is estimated that in just 
a few years, there will be some 20 million 
persons 65 years old and older. 

Therefore, as can be expected, many 
of our very largest publications are 
taking a vital interest in the problems 
of the aged. The medical profession— 
which is responsible, in a certain sense. 
for the tremendous strides we have 
made in increasing life expectation in 
the United States—also is devoting more 
time and attention to the medical needs 
of the aged. 

In Mount Vernon, Ohio, one of the 
most progressive little cities in the Na- 
tion, in my own 17th Congressional Dis- 
trict, the Knox County Medical Auxiliary 
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and YMCA Arts and Crafts, both sponsor 
the Golden Age Club for senior citizens 
to which my good friend, Mrs. Gordon 
Pumphrey, has devoted so much time 
and effort. This is only a part of the 
town’s program for the people who are 
nearing retirement age, or past it, but 
it indicates what can be done in every 
town and city throughout the Nation. 

Because of the great interest so many 
of my colleagues have in the problem 
of the aged, under leave granted to me, 
I am inserting in the Appendix of the 
Record two small articles from the AMA 
News, issue of August 24, 1959. These 
tell of two developments of primary in- 
terest to elderly people. The articles 
are as follows: 

AGING Heartncs To BEGIN IN FALL 

The Special Senate Subcommittee on 
Problems of the Aging charted more than a 
month of hearings at cities across the Nation 
to get an on-the-spot picture of how com- 
munities are tackling the financial, psycho- 
logical, medical, and other difficulties that 
elderly persons may face. 

The sessions will begin in the second week 
of October and carry through December. 
The tentative schedule calls for visits to De- 
troit and either Lansing or Grand Rapids. 
Mich., Miami, Fla., San Francisco, probably 
Boston, and major cities in Pennsylvania 
and West Virginia. More cities may be 
added Inter. 

Senator Pat McNamara, Democrat, of Mich- 
igan, subcommittee chairman, has said he 
planned to hear testimony from, among 
others, physicians on the progress of local 
medical societies toward solving problems of 
health care of the aged. He has declared 
that unless the problems can be solved 
locally and through private initiative, the 
Federal Government might have to take a 
hand. 

Other members of the subcommittee are 
Senator JosEPH CLARK, Democrat, of Pennsyl- 
vania; Senator JENNINGS RANDOLPH, Demo- 
crat, of West Virginia; Senator Barry GOLD- 
WATER, Republican, of Arizona; and Senator 
Everett M. Dirksen, Republican, of Ilinois. 


Lire STRESSES NEEDS OF AcED 


Action by the Federal Government in car- 
ing for the aged should be undertaken if 
individual families, communities, and States 
cannot meet the challenge. 

This was suggested in a series of four ar- 
ticles on problems of the aged which ap- 
peared In Life magazine. The series began 
in the July 13 issue and concluded in the 
August 3 issue, 

In the third article (July 27), Dr. Michael 
M. Dacso, director of physical medicine and 
rehabilitation at Goldwater Memorial Hos- 
pital, New York City, wrote: 

“I believe there is one thing that both 
State and Federal Governments can do now: 
They can see to it that a sound concept of 
aging—taking the element of fear out of it 
and stressing the potential rewards—is pre- 
sented throughout our educational system.” 


Christian Treatment of Unwelcome Guest 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. WILLIS ROBERTSON 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED’ STATES 
Thursday, September 3, 1959 


Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, 
while there is a wide difference of opin- 
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ion concerning the wisdom of the Presi- 
dent's invitation to the head of the So- 
viet Union to be his official guest in 
Washington and elsewhere in this coun- 
try, there should be no difference of 
opinion concerning our traditional cour- 
tesy of treatment of foreign visitors. 
With that thought in view, I ask unan- 
imous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recoxp a thoughtful 

-letter to me dated September 2, 1959, 
from Mrs. John A. Wood in which she 
asks that those in the Nation who still 
believe in prayer will pray that the visit 
to this country of the Khrushchev party 
will not be marred by any untoward inci- 
dent that might imperil the peace of 
the world. 

Mrs. Wood is the wife of a distin- 
guished retired Presbyterian minister 
and the mother-in-law of the late Dr. 
Peter Marshall who was one of the Sen- 
ate’s most distinguished and best be- 
loved Chaplains, 

There being no objection, the letter 
Was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

N FARM, 
Lincoln, Va., September 2, 1959. 
Hon. A. WILLIS ROBERTSON, 
U.S. Senate, 

ashington, D.C. 

Dean SENATOR ROBERTSON: Ten years ago, 
Shortly after the death of our son-in-law, 

Peter Marshall, you were wonderfully 
Kind, and through your infiuence did much 
‘to ald us in placing Bibles in the public 
Schools of Northampton County, on the 
astern shore of Virginia. Following our 
Correspondence, and the publishing of my 
letter in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, I believe 
you talked with my daughter, Catherine 
Marshall. I remember her saying that she 
Shared the opinion that Peter had frequently 
expressed, that you were deeply interested in 
Spiritual welfare, and were one of the most 
Outstanding Christians among the fine group 
Of leaders, who met together in the morning 
Prayer meetings. 

Peter's association with the men in the 

Mate during the years that he served as 
chaplain, changed his entire attitude toward 
your work, and the burden of responsibility 
that you = 

This, no doubt, accounts largely for the 
Persistent challenge back of this letter. Last 
Week, after reading President Eisenhower's 
Statement at his news conference (Washing- 

Post, Wednesday, Aug. 26): ‘We are 

Ng obout the human race and what's 
song to happen to it.“ And as I have fol- 
owed him closely through Germany, Great 
Britain, and France, and think of the forth- 
coming visit of Khrushchey to the United 
States, it seems to me that this is truly a 
dedicated effort toward world peace, 

We all know that the Khrushchey visit 1s 
crucial. Since many of our difficulties with 

Ussin seem to stem from a serious national 

eriority complex on their part, any unto- 
Ward incidents toward the Khrushchev party, 
rner violence or merely psychological un- 
Tlendliness, might have frightening re- 
Percussions, I think, for instance, of all the 
ti rity groups in the nations whose rela- 

ves have suffered greatly in Europe. 
8 The Christians know what it is to dis- 
te with someone, yet grant him the cour- 
2 of gracious hospitality. If we could 
chleve der 5 ideal during the 
chev visit, it just might be the turn- 
ing point in the 3 war. 
stig convinced that this is the sort of 
18 where prayer might make all the 
at erence, But those in the Nation who 
ill belleve in prayer, need leadership and 
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need to have the prayer-effort polnted and 
directed by just such a leader as you are. 

If this suggestion has any merit, your own 
inner convictions will tell you so, as also 
you will know what steps might be taken. 

We are retired from the active pastorate 
now, and are greatly enjoying Evergreen 
Farm, 9 miles from Leesburg, It is a lovely 
old place which Catherine bought and had 
prepared for our retirement. If you or any 
small group wished to have a secluded spot 
in which to discuss such a matter, it would 
be our joy to have you. The farm is 1 hour, 
15 minutes from Washington. In any case, 
I send my warmest good wishes to you. 

Most cordially, 
Leonora W. Wooo. 


The Fourth Seacoast 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. THOR C. TOLLEFSON 


b OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 1, 1959 


Mr. TOLLEFSON. Mr. Speaker, 8 
forward-looking era in maritime trans- 
portation in North America has resulted 
from the opening of the St. Lawrence 
Seaway, carrying a potential of far- 
reaching benefits to all segments of our 
population. This revolutionary develop- 
ment has been described as the “Fourth 
Seacoast,” and spokesmen for private 
enterprise and Governments of both the 
United States and Canada have empha- 
sized the worthiness of the undertaking 
in question. 

The current issue of the Grace Log 
contains a vivid description written by J. 
Peter Grace, one of the Nation's fore- 
most authorities in this field of en- 
deavor. It is commendable that Mr. 
Grace has focused his interests on this 
broad expansion, as he is possessed of a 
rich experience in dealing with ques- 
tions relative to our internal activi- 
ties as well as international relation- 
ships. W. R. Grace & Co: has long since 
gained prominence in its varied opera- 
tions and continues to afford leadership 
in pursuits so vital to our national econ- 
omy. The comment of Mr. Grace de- 
serves widespread reading and is as fol- 
lows: 

The opening of the St, Lawrence Seaway 
Is one of the most important landmarks in 
the history of world commerce. The trade 
routes that it creates will make a significant 
contribution to strengthening our economic 
ties with the nations of the free world and 
particularly with Latin America with which 


the Grace operation has been associated for 


over a century. We are, therefore, par- 
ticularly proud that the Grace Line was 
selected by the Federal Maritime Board to 
establish the first U.S.-flag service between 
the Great Lakes and the Caribbean and north 
coast of South America, We look with con- 
siderable optimism to the development of 
trade over the new route between the In- 
dustrial and agricultural heartland of the 
United States and Canada and the fast de- 
veloping nations to the south. 


In addition to an intensely interesting 
article by the Honorable George Hees, 
Minister of Transport of Canada, a state- 
ment by Chairman Clarence G, Morse of 
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the Federal Maritime Board presents all 
of the salient features of this novel un- 
dertaking, and is worthy of the attention 
of citizens of the two countries, so par- 
ticularly interested in this venture. 

In order that widespread reading of 
Mr. Morse’s statement can be afforded, 
I include for reprinting in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD the article appearing in 
the Grace Log: 

THE FOURTH Sracoast 
(By Clarence G. Morse, Chairman, Federal 

Maritime Board, Maritime Administrator, 

U.S. Department of Commerce) 

The American merchant marine Is doing a 
pioneering job in putting U.S.-flag service on 
the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Seaway routes 
and, as is to be expected, trailblazing 18 
rugged. 

The completion of the seaway will open 
new opportunities for the privately owned 
American merchant marine along with the 
ships of our allied nations to serve the trade 
and commerce of the United States. With 
the opening of our fourth seacoast will come 
an increasing awareness by Americans of the 
fundamental necessity to support in larger 
measure the American-filag ships at their 
disposal. 

Up to April of this year all of our overseas 
trade moving via the Great Lakes has been 
carried exclusively in foreign-flag ships. 
Foreign operators have been quick to recog- 
nize the potentialities and profitableness of 
this trade. In 1946, for example, there were 
only three lines, operating 12 ships, which 
carried a total of 27,000 long tons of imports 
and exports. Contrast these figures with the 
17 lines that operated 95 ships and carried 
almost 500,000 long tons of cargo in 1957. 

Despite the growth of this commerce, 
American-flag operators did not find it feasi- 
ble to engage in this trade. The need for 
small specialized ships and higher American 
operating costs were militating factors. 

As a result of the economic studies cover- 
ing Great Lakes-oversea trade, which the 
Maritime Administration began some years 
ago, three trade routes were declared essen- 
tial to the foreign commerce of the United 
States: Trade Route 32, between the Great 
Lakes and Western Europe; Trade Route 33, 
between the Great Lakes-Caribbean area; 
and Trade Route 34, embracing Great Lakes- 
Mediterranean commerce. Two other studies 
are in process that are concerned with the 
essentiality of trade between the Great Lakes 
and Africa on the one hand and South Amer- 
ica on the other. Press reports indicate that 
some of the Japanese lines are taking a look 
at possible service between the Great Lakes 
and the Far East, despite the great distances 
involved, which suggests t no part of the 
world can be overlooked as a possible trading 
area by ships transiting the St. Lawrence 
Seaway. 

‘The Federal Maritime Board approved and 
awarded contracts to Grace Lines, Inc., and 
American Export Lines to make up to 50 
sailings from the lakes to the Caribbean and 
Mediterranean areas, commencing with the 
opening of the seaway. The lines will use 
10 C-2 type freighters in this service pend- 
ing their replacement with superior vessels. 

Four other U.S. companies have applied to 
the Board for operating subsidy contracts 
covering 84 to 128 additional U.S.-flag ship 
sailings on the essential routes, These ap- 
plications are being processed as quickly as 
possible, 

The Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Seaway, 
like any new facility, presents many complex 
and unique problems, the solution of which 
can be found only in time and through ex- 
perience, 

We are now aware that It is going to take 
outstanding seamanship and business man- 
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agement to get this fourth seacoast venture 
on its sea legs. 

To the credit of the American lines that 
are opening up this new fourth seacoast is 
the fact that they are doing a lot more than 
just complaining about conditions and in- 
adequacies, They are carefully noting the 
difficulties they are encountering and they 
are constructively advising the governmental 
authorities involved of what must be done to 
make it possible for our essential Great 
Lakes routes to be properly, safely, and ade- 
quately serviced. 

For instance, we have been put on notice 
that the Canadian approach walls and locks 
are unprotected in both the St, Lawrence 
area and the Welland Canal and as vessels 
are continually touching, scraping or landing 
against the solid concrete during transit, 
hull damage has resulted. 

It is felt that this situation could be im- 
proved considerably by installing fenders 
on the approach walls, rubbing pieces in the 
locks and pile clusters off the end of the 
shorter walls opposite the regular mooring 
‘walls to provide structures to land on when 
wind is unfavorable for approaching the 
locks from the regular moored position. 
American locks already are fitted with 
fenders and rubbing pieces and it Is re- 
ported to us that, to date, there has been 
no incidence of ship damage in either the 
Snell or the Eisenhower locks. 

As we have said, the Great Lakes-St. Law- 
rence Seaway, like every other attempted 
improvement to transportation, brings with 
it new problems. Our ability to properly 
exploit any progressive advance lles in our 
adequacy to meet, overcome and perhaps 
even turn to our advantage its by-products 
of inconvenience and dislocation. 

Great Lakes port facilities and stevedoring, 
from the reports which have been coming to 
us, are a study in paradoxes. Some facil- 
ities are excellent; others leave much to be 
desired. In general, we feel that it is a pity 
that more and better facilities are not on 
hend at all the ports to take the fullest pos- 
sible advantage of this advent of ocean 
shipping. A great deal has been done. The 
early experiences point up the necessity for 
doing a great deal more until all Great Lakes 
ports have adequate berthing ‘facilities, 
capable marine superintendents, necessary 
gear and equipment, trained and adequate 
stevedores and winch men. 

We feel sure the experiences of American 
shipping lines to date indicate that adequate 
facilities, when provided, will be adequately 
used. 

We are certain that private shipping and 
the governments involved will cooperate 
fully to bring the potential of the Great 
Lakes-St. Lawrence Seaway to full fruition. 


Profile of a Distinguished Soldier 
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HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, September 3,1959 ` 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, recently the Houston (Tex.) Post 
published an article in profile of a dis- 
tinguished soldier, Brig. Gen. Stephen D. 
McElroy of the Civil Air Patrol, based 
at Ellington Field in Texas. General 
McElroy has served his country with 
honor and ability, and he is a credit to 
his service. 
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Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that an article from the Houston 
Post of August 25, 1959, entitled “General 
McElroy in City To Command Civil Air 
Patrol,” be printed in the Appendix of 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

GENERAL MCELROY IN Orry To COMMAND 
' CIVIL AIR PATROL 
(By Nathan Broch) 

A man who commands an “air force” that 
cannot be knocked out and one which gets 
by on an annual budget of only $1 million 
arrived Monday in Houston, the new nerve 
center for his organization. 

Brig. Gen. Stephen D. McElroy, command- 
er of the the Civil Air Patrol, which is now 
based at Ellington Air Force Base, heads 
76,000 civilian volunteers who are in an or- 
ganization that is one of the world's largest 
educational ventures, 

Until recently the Civil Air Patrol head- 
quarters was in Washington, D.C. 

McElroy has flown more than 800 combat 
hours in World War II and Korea. He flew 
heavy bombers. i 

But this heavyweight experience has only 
sharpened his appreciation of “those little 
civillan planes“ and their part in America’s 
security and everyday life. 

McElroy addressed the American Legion 
convention at Minneapolis over the weekend, 

“I told them about the Civil Air Patrol,” 
he said. “I told them about its accomplish- 
ments and shortcomings.” 

He clarified that the shortcomings of the 
organization are those “found in all volun- 
teer groups—where shortcomings are also 
part of their strength.” 

The annual budget of the Civil Air Patrol 
runs to about $1 million. Of this, some 
$750,000 will be spent on salaries In Houston. 

The “armada” under command of General 
McElroy is actually the Nation's “grassroots 
air force.” It numbers around 6,000 planes 
of the smaller variety. All of these are pri- 
vately owned. The pilots are citizens who 
are known as the civlllan arm of the Reg- 
ular Air Force.” 

“It's the kind of an organization you sim- 
ply can’t knock out,” McElroy said. “It's 
spread all over the country and also operates 
in Hawall, Alaska, and Puerto Rico.” 

McElroy had his first contact with the 
Civil Air Patrol in World War II while on 
antisubmarine patrol along the eastern sea- 
board, Private flyers participated in these 
patrols and won the general's respect. 

The general likes to emphasize that the 
Civil Air Patrol in its present form came into 
existence December 1, 1941—6 days before 
Pearl Harbor. 

“The Civil Alr Patrol is organized along 
military lines,’’ McElroy said. “The Secre- 
tary of the Air Force has authorized Civil 
Air Patrol members to wear Alr Force uni- 
forms.” 

There are some 39,000 youths in the Civil 
Alr Patrol. These are boys and girls between 
the ages of 14 and 19. The CAP also spon- 
sors an international exchange program coy- 
ering about 20 allied countries. 

The McElroy family is currently making 
its home in an apartment on Cambridge 
Street. The Civil Air Patrol is making quar- 
ters for the family avaliable on the base 
at Ellington. 

Last month, two Air Force captains pro- 
tested they were being evicted from their 
Ellington living quarters to make room for 
the general and his family. 

McElroy, said Monday, “he was an inno- 
cent bystander in the matter of housing.” 
He said, he had no knowledge of the cap- 
tain’s protest until I heard about it through 


the newspapers. 
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The two officers were Capts. Joe Saldinger 
and Paul F, Gilliland. They based their pro- 
test on the fact that they were vacating their 
Ellington quarters anyway by this week— 
Gilliland to be transferred to Washington, 
D.C., and Saldinger to civilian status. 

One of the major functions of the Civil Air 
Patrol is educational, McElroy pointed out. 
Its message is aimed strongly at school- 
teachers who are expected to pass it on to 
their pupils. This is designed to promote 
airmindedness among youngsters, 

As chief of staff of the Air Force Academy 
at Denver, McElroy found the impact of this 
educational program. (He held that posi- 
tion until April of this year, when he as- 
sumed his present command.) 

“The youngsters who had become inter- 
ested In the Civil Air Patrol program during 
their years in high school were well prepared 
for the elements of military discipline they 
encountered at the Air Force Academy,” 
General McElroy said, “Many of them had 
actually been Civil Air Patrol cadets before 
coming to the academy.” 

The general's only child, Stephen D., Jr., 15, 
is a Civil Air Patrol cadet. 

The educational emphasis of the Civil Alr 
Patrol is also expressed in the presence of 
10 educators, all holding Ph. D. degrees, on 
the staff of the organization. Their job to 
acquaint the Nation’s educators and the 
public in general with the objectives of the 
Civil Air Patrol, This is done through the 
publication of books and pamphlets and the 
making of films. 


The Farmer Is Still an Important Citizen 
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HON. J. FLOYD BREEDING 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 3, 1959 


Mr. BREEDING. Mr. Speaker, be- 
cause it pertains to the present-day 
farmer and:his importance to the Amer- 
ican way of life, I feel the following edi- 
torial, which appeared in the August 30 
edition of the Kansas City Star, worthy 
of serious consideration and trust every 
Member of Congress will take a few min- 
utes to read it: 

THE FARMER Is STILL AN IMPORTANT CITIZEN 


As we near the end of summer, this grow- 
ing season is producing crops that approach 
last year’s alltime record. Let's take our 
hats off to the farmer and take a good look 
at what he is doing for this country. For 
the moment let's deemphasize agriculture’s 
price troubles. 

The farm problem has dominated the agri- 
cultural scene for so long that it has become 
almost a legend. The public has become 
accustomed to day-by-day argument over 
farm programs, surpluses, subsidies, and 
parity, No wonder many people who are 
not fully familiar with the situation look 
upon the farmer as a man who can't run his 
own business and one who is always looking 
for a handout from the Government, 

He does have his troubles, let's not deny 
it. But does America have any greater asset 
than its farmers? 

Food is more important to the human race 
than any other product. In America, We 
haven't the slightest worry about where it is 
coming from. A great highway building 
program, industrial expansion, the produc- 
tion of luxury items, all can be undertaken 
with confidence in adequate manpower: 
Each year more and more people can be 
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spared from the farm. This isn't true in 
Many countries. 

If our major worry were producing enough 
Tood we couldn't spare the manpower to turn 
Out the many things that are a part of the 
Modern American way of everyday living. 
Even in war, this country has not gone 
Bungey. It has been the breadbasket for its 

es. 


Our farmers are producing this abundance 
With fewer and fewer workers. In the earliest 
years of the Nation, nearly all people were 
farmers. A man, who had the help of his 
family, produced enough for that family, 
Today's farmer produces enough for himself 
ang 23 other persons. This point can't be 
Overemphasized. If we are to be an indus- 
trial nation, these other 23 people must have 
Plenty of food and fiber. Economic progress 
halts whenever a nation falls to produce the 
Necessities of life with less and less labor. 

The farm surpluses, troublesome to farm- 
ers and the Government, are in effect in- 
Surance. We are virtually guaranteed an 
abundance for months and years ahead. 

ese surpluses bear down upon farm prices, 
Tt is ironic that the farm efficiency which 
Produces the surpluses is so often costly 
to the farmer. In effect the farmer pays 
for the insurance against hunger in this 
Country instead of collecting on it at the 
Marketplace. We don't want continued 
surpluses that are too big to handle. 

While the housewife may regard food 
Prices high at the store, farm organization 
authorities point to the fact that an hour's 
Work will buy more food today than ever 
before in history. Also, more and more of 

cost of food is represented in the ex- 
Penses of delivery, processing, retailing and 
built-in maid service. 

No longer do you buy a lve chicken and 

it home to be killed and cleaned. In 
fact, more and more foods are fully pre- 
Pared for cooking or even serving on the 
Sea These services all add to the food 

Farmers resent charges that their prices 
account for the high cost of living. The 
reverse is true. In the cost of living index 
food prices have either held stable or 
dropped. If food had been going up, like 
everything else, obviously the cost of living 
today would be much higher than it is. 

Last year Americans spent $57.7 billion 
for food. The farmers who grew it received 
about 36 percent of that amount. 

So much has been said about farm sub- 
Sidies the the average person may well be- 
lieve thut farmers alone have benefited from 
Government largess. Here again farm or- 
ganizations, some of which are clearly un- 
Satisfied with current farm programs, point 
Out that farm subsidies are only a part 
Of the benefits handed out through Govern- 
Ment channels to American business. The 
tariff, they suggest, is the greatest subsidy 
ever granted business and labor. Its costs 
are hidden as the public pays through prices 
at the market rather than in taxes as in the 
Case with farm subsidies. 

Subsidies helped build the railroads, 
Ships and airlines. Government payment 
Of postal deficits subsidizes mail costs of 
Magazines and other publications. Govern- 
Ment contracts assure profits to manufac- 

of war materials. In fact, an ex- 
tremely impressive list of subsidies can be de- 
Jeloped by those who wish to make the point 
that farmers are not alone in getting finan- 
assistance from Uncle Sam. 

Of course, the fact that someone else has 
or is receiving a subsidy does not automati- 
Cally indicate that farnrers, also, should be 
Put into a Government program. Neither 
does the amazing job of producing food nec- 
essarily suggest that they should have Gop- 
ernment aid. The Nation faces a practical 
Problem of finding a workable plan. The 

armers are dissatisfied with their present 
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lot, despite 30 years of Government pro- 
grams. This fact indicates that subsidies do 
not automatically solve thelr problems. 

Too many people are ready to suggest 
adoption of any kind of a Government price 
support program on the theory that “others 
are getting theirs, too.” Conceivably; if 
farmers were better off without any pro- 
grams, it would be logical to eliminate the 
programs. We don't think this is going to 
be done, but the theory holds Just the same. 

Agriculture is tremendously important to 
the economy of the Nation. Kansas City al- 
ways has realized this fact, It was given a 
forceful demonstration in the spring of 
1958 when improving conditions on the farm 
sparked a strong pickup in business. 

Agriculture.is a dynamic industry despite 
its price troubles. Since 1940 total farm out- 
put has Increased 40 percent. During the 
same period the number of farmers or farm 
workers has dropped faster than at any time 
in history. Today's farmer produces as much 
in an hour as he did in 2 hours in 1940. 
Nonfarm la and manufacturing produc- 
tivity, on thé other hand, have increased 
slightly less than 50 percent in the same 
period. 

Recently C. Peairs Wilson, director of the 
School of Agriculture at Kansas State Uni- 
versity, compiled data to show the status 
of agriculture in the American economy. He 
found among other things: 

Agriculture is the biggest buyer, seller, and 
borrower in the United States. 

The inventory of farm machinery alone 
is greater than the assets of the American 
steel industry and five times that of the 
automobile industry. 

Agriculture uses 64% million tons of fin- 
ished steel a year—more than is used in a 
year’s output of passenger cars. It con- 
sumes 1744 billion gallons of crude petro- 
leum—more than is used by any other in- 
dustry—and 285 million pounds of raw rub- 
ber—enough to make tires for 6 million 
motor cars. Agriculture takes 22 billion kilo- 
watt-hours of electrical power—more than 
enough to serve Chicago, Detroit, Baltimore, 
and Houston for a year. 

Each year farmers purchase farm supplies 
worth about. $16 billion. 

The agricultural plant each year increases 
its use of capital, of science and technology, 
of management and research. 

There are twice as many jobs In indus- 
tries that serve farmers as in farming. 

The U.S. population is increasing rapidly. 
Right now it Is about 177 million. A con- 
servative estimate used by Government au- 
thorities is that the population will grow 
from the present 177 million to 230 million 
by 1975. This means total farm production 
must be increased another 35 to 45 percent 
by that time. No one doubts that it will be 
done. Presumably there will come a day in 
the distant future when this country, along 
with all others, may face food shortages. 
But this generation in America bas no fears. 

What does this summation of the farm sit- 
uation suggest? 

First, we should not discount the Impor- 
tance of farming to the Nation just because 
we have no worries about food or because 
farmers presumably are always caught in 
price troubles. Per capita income on farms 
is about half the income of nonfarm employ- 
ment, ‘This is disparity, A way to change 
it must be found. 

In its dilemma agriculture roquires the 
understanding of the urban population. In 
fact, it also demands greater understanding 
from farmers themselves. Agriculture is in- 
volved in vast changes—declining farm pop- 
ulation, the increase in the size of farms 
and mechanization. The changes bring 
problems of adaption of technology, of stag- 
gering surpluses, and increased costs. The 
complex situation perplexes the experts. 

Because of their strength, industry and 
labor unions have been able to a large 
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degree to take care of themselves, Farmers, 
as individuals, have turned to the Govern- 
ment in the hope of getting a better share 
of national Income. Years of dissatisfaction 
suggest that the Government programs to 
date have not been successful. More changes 
are in order, 

Let's not count the farmer out, He's a 
mighty important fellow to have around, 


History of Postal Service in Texas— 
Where National League of Postmas- 
ters Was Founded—Postmasters Serve 
Well 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. RALPH W. YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, September 3, 1959 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
the postmasters of our country are con- 
stantly working to improve their system 
and service. These men and women per- 
form their many and varied duties quiet- 
ly and without limit on the number of 
hours they work per day. They have es- 
tablished & reputation for themselves, 
and it is a tribute to them and the entire 
postal service that, in legal terms, when a 
letter is mailed it is automatically pre- 
sumed delivered. 

The history of the postal service shows 
a long list of improvements. The Post- 
masters Advocate, official publication of 
the National League of Postmasters, re- 
cently published an article on the histery 
of the postal service in Texas. It was a 
Texas postmaster, Oscar Pogue, who 
founded the national league. This story 
of growth reflects the entire story of 
progress in the postal service. 

Mr. President, as a salute to the Na- 
tional League of Postmasters, which will 
hold its 56th annual national conven- 
tion later this month in Memphis, and 
to all postal employees, I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the Appendix 
of the Record an article from the Post- 
masters Advocate for August 1959 en- 
titled “Texas—Largest State in Union, as 
Far as League Membership Is Concerned; 
League Was Founded in Texas.” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: i 
TEXAS—LARGEST STATE IN UNION AS FAR AS 
. LEAGUE MEMBERSHIP Is CONCERNED; LEAGUE 

WAS FOUNDED IN TEXAS 

Texas Is still the largest State In the Union, 
as far as membership in the National League 
of Postmasters is concerned. No other State 
can boast of such an aggressive membership 
activity as has the Lone Star State, under 
teh stimulation of the State officers and a 
group of coworkers. 

President Cloy “Junior” Allen and Secre- 
tary-Treasurer J. Maxwell Holder have built 
a fire under postmasters in Texas, and every- 
body is happy, including those who have re- 
cently joined. A few Texas postmasters have 
not yet joined, but are expected in the corral 
soon. Then they, too, will be happy. 

Texas, as the historians relate, was a politi- 
cal department of Mexico from 1825 to 1835. 
Texas maintained communication with the 
United States during this time. When it be- 
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came an independent republic a special com- 
mittee of the permanent council was ap- 
pointed, in October 1835, to establish mail 
routes. John Rice Jones was named Post- 
master General. A post office department 
was established by an ordinance and decree 
of the provisional government. This was ap- 
proved on December 12, 1835, and the Post 
Office Department of the Republic of Texas 
was formally created by an act of Congress, 
approved on December 20, 1836. 

Jones headed the postal service until he 
was succeeded by Robert Barr during Sam 
Houston's first term as president, When Barr 
died in October 1839, Jones was again named 
postmaster general, remaining in that office 
until January 1841, when the Fifth Congress 
created the General Post Office as a division 
of the State Department. A clerk was ap- 
pointed to take over and perform the duties 
of a postmaster general. Jones, who organ- 
ized the Texas postal system, followed the 
US. plan of organization, acquiring its 
blanks for his guidance. 

Sam Houston had “courier” service be- 
tween military and defensive points as early 
as May, 1835. The first route, established in 
1835, was from San Felipe de Austin to head- 
quarters of the Army, to Bexar, to Velasco 
and to Cantonment Jessup in the United 
States. The latter was in Natchitoches Par- 
ish, 379 miles from New Orleans. 

The first post office in Texas was estab- 
lished in Galveston May 22, 1838, by Presi- 
dent Sam Houston of the Republic. Houston 
decreed that a mail route be established be- 
tween Galveston and Matagorda, and that 
the mall be transported every 2 weeks. Peter 
J. Menard, one of the founders of Galveston, 
was the first postmaster. Others who suc- 
ceeded him, prior to the turn of the century 
after Texas had become one of the United 
States, were J. H. Branham, R. D. Johnson, 
J. B. Root, Henry B. Andrews, James A. 
McKee, W. F. Clarke, C. B. Sabin, S. Gareisen, 
W. H. Griffin, Thomas A. Gary, W. H. Sin- 
clair, Harry Griffin, and O. S. York. 

After Houston's decree, mail for the entire 
State was to arrive in Galveston on ships 
of the Morgan line. As soon as this mail hit 
the docks, clerks would go to work sorting it, 
working late into the night by the light of 
tallow candles. The letters were marked by 
hand on the letters themselves, as envelopes 
were not introduced until much later. 

After the letters were marked, they were 
stuffed into saddlebags. The horses would 
be led through the deep sanded streets toward 
west beach, down 30 miles of deeper sand to 
the end of the island, San Luis Pass, where a 
ferry would be waiting to take the carrier 
to the mainland, free of charge. 

The first Texas postage rates established 
were 6 ½ cents for one letter sheet for a dis- 
tance up to 20 miles; 12 ½ cents for the sec- 
ond zone up to 50 miles; 1834 cents for the 
third zone, up to 100 miles; 25 cents up to 
200 miles, and 37½ cents for further dis- 
tances. Ship mail paid an additional fee 
of 6 cents. Additional sheets brought the 
same fees for each additional sheet. Maga- 
zines and pamphlets were sent for 1 cent a 
sheet for any distance up to 100 miles; 1%4 
cents and 2 cents for greater distances, 

A later schedule for letters charged 614 
cents for a distance not exceeding 50 miles; 
12% cents for distance not exceeding 100 
miles; and 25 cents for distances between 100 
and 200 miles. 

The postmaster marked the amount due on 
the letter in ink, the fees being pajd by the 
sender in coin of the realm. 

Texas became one of the United States on 
December 29, 1845, and effective in Feb- 
ruary 16, 1846, the postal system of the 
United States was extended thereto. Under 
the act of May 29, 1846, the Postmaster 
General was authorized to pay mail con- 
tractors in Texas for service duly performed 
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by them since February 16; and also officers 
employed in superintending the mall sery- 
ice. This act limited the compensation to 
that set up by Texas, and provided that 
the several postmasters in Texas, appointed 
by the late government of the Republic of 
Texas, shall duly account to and pay over 
to the Postmaster General of the United 
States, all balances accruing to their offices 
from and after February 16, 1846. Provi- 
sions of law for collection of these sums 
were set up in the same manner as applied 
to postmasters of the other United States. 
The same rates of postage also were to be 
used in Texas, and all laws concerning the 
Post Office Department, and regulations 
thereof, were to have full effect and opera- 
tion in Texas from and after February 16. 

Galveston, established as a U.S, post office 
on April 8, 1846, appears to be the first 
such in Texas, Galveston was the first Texas 
post office to receive stamps when the 
United States began printing them, in the 
denominations of 5 and 10 cents, on July 1, 
1847. 

Delivery of mail in Galveston was quite a 
problem. ‘The carriers had to wade ankle- 
deep in the street sands. The rains turned 
the sand into rivers of mud. 

Headquarters for the Galveston post office 
had a roving existence in those early years. 
There were more than five changes of ad- 
dress before the-ornate permanent structure 
was built by the Federal Government on a 
site at 25th and Church Streets, where a 
more modern Federal building now stands. 

The Civil War was deeply reflected on the 
postal system of Galveston and the new 
State. Vessels carrying letters had to run 
the blockade set up by Federal ships. Dur- 
ing the last years of the struggle, there was 
no ink, so letter writers made a passable 
substitute from the juice of berries. 

A special agent of the Treasury Depart- 
ment was dispatched to Galveston in 1867 
to keep the mail going. In 1868, James A. 
McKee was appointed postmaster while serv- 
ing as mayor. He received his appointment 
from the reconstruction governor in Austin. 

McKee was succeeded by Gen. W. T. Clarke, 
who had been an officer on Grant's staff dur- 
ing the Vicksburg campaign. He came to 
Galveston in 1865 as a cashier of the First 
National Bank, the first in Texas. 

One of Galveston’s more distinguished 
postmasters was E. R. Cheeseborough, who 
served under Woodrow Wilson. He was the 
leading figure in the costly undertaking of 
raising the grade of the city which was nearly 
wiped out of existence in the storm of 1900. 
He instituted a number of reforms in the 
local administration. As of this writing, he 
still goes to his real estate office nearly every 
day, at the age of 92, and shows little sign 
of his advanced years. 

A number of other post offices in Texas 
had interesting histories. 

During the republic days, when San Felipe 
de Austin was the capitol site, and where 
the Post Office Department had its head- 
quarters, and Postmaster General, the Alamo 
fell, San Felipe was burned to the ground 
to avoid capture by Santa Anna's troops, with 
a well being the only remaining landmark. 
The post office, which was built shortly after- 
wards, was in use for about 75 years, and is 
now all of 100 years old. 

The Fort Worth post office was established 
on February 28, 1856, and Julian Feild was 
appointed the first postmaster by President. 
Franklin Pierce. But a postal service had 
been established before that, in 1849, by 
Henry Daggett and Archebald Leonard, -who 
operated a general merchandise store. Mail 
was received by pony express from Dallas, 
and was distributed from the store, The first 
post office was a one-story wooden building 
on the west side of Main Street, between 
present-day Second and Third Streets. Mail 
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was distributed at irregular hours, depending 
upon the arrival of the stage, whose sched- 
ule was determined by the weather and the 
condition of the roadless prairie between 
Dallas and Fort Worth. The postal receipts 
the first year amounted to $91.99. 

Julian Feild resigned after 1 year, and was 
succeeded by M. J. Brinson in February 
1857. Other prewar postmasters were Hiram 
C. Jewell, September 1857; Leigh Oldham, 
March 1859; and John M. Murchison, July 
1859. George Boon was appointed in June 
1860, and served through the Civil War un- 
til May 1866. During this period, mail was 
received from Waxahachie by pony express 
rider by way of Johnson Station and Bird- 
ville. One of the riders was George H. 
Mulkey, about 1862. 

The El Paso post office was established 
July 26, 1852. It was known as Franklin 
until 1859, when it was officially changed to 
El Paso. The first mayor,- Ben S. Dowell, 
was not elected until 1873, so the post office 
antedates the city government. The first 
post office was located at the stage station. 
and supervised by Postmaster Jarvis Hub- 
bell, appointed by President Millard Fill- 
more. 

El Paso was included in the first transcon- 
tinental postal service, the San Antonio and 
San Diego Mail Line. It was known col- 
loquially as the “Birch” or “Jackass” Mail. 
Butterfield started operating September 16, 
1858. Birch's contract was effective July 1. 
1857, for a 4-year period, and his first mall 
for the Pacific coast left San Antonio 8 days 
later. He pioneered for later operators, over 
the great desert mail route of the Southwest, 
leading from San Antonio to El Paso, via 
Forts Clark, Lancaster and Davis; from El 
Paso via Mesilla, Tucson, the Pima village of 
the Gila Valley, and Fort Yuma on the Colo- 
rado, to San Diego. 

Early travelers described the stage route 
between San Antonio and the oasis of El Paso 
as one long battlefield. Marauding Indians 
kept the riders on the alert. 

El Paso del Norte was a way station for 
north and south traffic, with mail being 
carried, as early as 1824, trimonthly trips 
being made between Chihuahua (Mexico) 
and Sante Fe, N. Mev., mule pack trains. 
wagon trains, and Mexican stages Or 
“diligencias” traveled this early route. 

The U.S. stagecoach era in the West owes 
its big stimulus to the discovery of gold in 
California in 1848. As the Mexican War 
ended, and the great rush got underway; 
the Government began surveying emigrant 
roads across country. Three of these emi- 
grant roads came through El Paso, 

On the day of the establishment of thé 
post office in El Paso, Postmaster Hubbell 
awaited the arrival of the rider nervously: 
This rider would make the inauguration of 
the post office a success, or a dismal failure 
by his delay from Santa Fe. El Paso was a 
dusty adobe village. The rider finally ap- 
peared through the dust, with only two let- 
ters in the pouch, but the mail service was 
established. 

David Wasson got the first contract to 
carry mail between San Antonio and Santa 
Fe once a month, in 1854. This was trans- 
ferred to George H. Giddings in 1855. The 
Army provided an escort for this route, the 
trip requiring 25 days. The contract was 
let to James E. Birch, for a stage line, which 
became a weekly mail, and later a passenger 
service, escorted by troops through Indian 
territory. 

By 1858 letters increased from 4 to 10 
letters twice a week, all handled by the post- 
master. In 1959 the daily average is 431,000 
letters, with a post office staff of 620. At the 
time of the increased business (to 10 letters 
twice a week) the guard of Army men from 
Fort Bliss and Fort Fillmore was authorized 
by President James Buchanan. The post or- 
fice was promised removal from the adobe 
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hut near the stage station to more com- 

Modious quarters and the salary of the post- 

Master increased from $150 to $200 per an- 

121 if the future increase in malls justi- 
t. 

EI Paso now has its 27th postmastey, 
Tonis T. Boyce, who took office September 

Similar to many other post offices, that of 
Amarilio was first conducted in a dry goods 
box. This fourth-class establishment was 
established on November 23, 1887, with Rob- 
ert McKenzie Mack“ re, as postmaster. 
He was required to f h his own quarters 
and equipment. : 

Moore secured n dry goods box, fitted a 
few pigeon holes into it for mail separation. 
hinged a lid to another box for stamps, and 
he was ready for business. When he tired 
Of the strenuous work, he resigned, and 
George S. Berry became postmaster, moving 

business to his real estate office May 24, 


1883, augmented his income from 
Ee by installing and renting 
es 


Evidence in the changes of post office 
Structures is shown in the accompanying 
Photo of the Waco, Tex., edifice, which was 
erected about 1890. A part of this building 
Still stands and is occupied by other ten- 
ants, but at the time of this photo, it was 
On the principal corner of the city, Elghth 
4nd Franklin Avenue. The post office was 
moved in 1930. 

The post office at Abilene is comparatively 
Rew, being established February 14, 1881, 
with Henry Montgomery as postmaster. 
Succeeding him were William Reinhard 
(1882); Thomas Davies (1884); Henry H. 
Harden (1884); H. W. Morrow (1889); Mary 

- Morrow (1897); Turner S. Rollins (1910); 

E. Rankin (1914); Lindsey C. Payton 
(1923); Oliver A. Hale (1936); and the pres- 
r master Clyde E. Grant, January 31, 

Rural delivery service was started at 7 
Dost offices in Texas in 1900. These include 
Alyin, Fate, Grandview, Hallettsville, Hills- 

, LaGrange, and Weston. 

The present league president in Texas, a 
former secretary-treasurer, and the pres- 
ent secretary-treasurer, a former presi- 
dent, have enlisted a large group of work- 
ers for their membership progress. The of- 

rs Were elected on a pledge to work or get 
Cut, Printing is done for a number of 
rents at a time, such as a series of dis- 
trict meetings. The programs are prepared 
on one side, and a mimeograph job on the 
Inside provides an impressive mailing piece 
at a nominal cost. These district meetings 
are attracting three times as many post- 
Masters as they did a short time ago. 
The Texas Leaguer, and the La Tex 
guette newspapers are expected to com- 
Pete strongly for the league publications 
trophy at the Memphis convention. The 
Several letters bring out something new for 
Postmasters each issue, and bring in new 
Members, because they offer service, For ex- 
ample, the questionnaire to all fourth class 
Postmasters asking them to give figures per- 
taining to their office receipts, and their 
Projected changes in pay with the new rate 
Schedules, The Texas branch went to bat for 

Ose who might suffer a loss in salary 

ugh this adjustment. 

Texas tried a tlme-payment membership 
Plan, with considerable success, The year’s 
dues were divided into two payments, now 

8 months later. This brought many new 
taembers, although most of them paid for 
year in full. 
` © Texas branch is carrying the ball for 

New division of dues between State and 
Rational tions. There are a lot of 
new idens in Texas. Some of them will stand 
Sie as greatly progressive. 

ected But they are thinking and work- 
‘on Certainly any 
Fang e league, knows that he is on the 

dwagon and going places, 
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The league was born In Texas, under the 
leadership of Oscar Pogue, now living at 
Cleburne. Pogue, as is generally known. 
lost his postmaster’s job for his activity in 
organizing postmasters, but his work lives on. 

Not only has Texas made sizable contri- 
butions to the development of the postal 
service in the South and Southwest, but 
it wos also the birthplace of the National 
League of Postmasters. 

In May 1904 Oscar Pogue, then postmaster 
at Blum, sent postcards to 12 or 14 post- 
masters in Hill County asking them to meet 
for the purpose of organizing a league. The 
fledgling organization then extended a call 
to all Texas postmasters to meet in Hills- 
boro on July 4 for the purpose of setting 
up a State league. Mr. Pogue was elected 
president of both organizations. 

In Mr. Pogue's words, We immediately set 
in motion a plan, or the idea, of organizing 
the national league, and since there were 
reduced railroad fares from all over the 
country to St. Louis on account of the 
World's Fair, that city was chosen as the 
place to organize. We all went there.” As 
a result of that meeting, the National League 
of Postmasters came into belng—with Mr. 
Pogue as the first national president—and 
it has flourished eyer since. Its first proj- 
ect on a national scale was that of obtain- 
ing civil service status for postmasters, u 
goal ultimately achieved. 

Mr. Pogue says, When I look at the 
league now, and the fine fellowship that 
exists between it and the Post Office Depart- 
ment, it just puts joy in my heart to know 
that I had a part in bringing it about.” 
Postmasters throughout the Nation have 
benefited through the years because of the 
foresight and energy of this outstanding 
Texan. . 


Love of Country 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 1, 1959 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
wish to include a very interesting and 
thought-provoking editorial which ap- 
peared in the Stars and Stripes, the Na- 
tional Tribune, issue of September 3, 
1959; 

Love or COUNTRY 

When it truly exists love of country is one 
of the most admirable traits to be found in 
humanity. It is difficult to develop a sin- 
cere loye of country when the citizen of 
the country has little or no knowledge of 
its history. 

It is extremely unfortunate that here, in 
our own land, the average teenager or the 
group composing the college men and 
women, have littl or no knowledge— 
scarcely an acquaintanceship—with the his- 
tory of the United States of America. 

This, of course, may be due to the fact 
that some 30 or 35 years ago, in the hectic 
twenties it became fashionable to belittle 
historical facts by what was known as the 
process of “debunking.” 

Patriotism as it had been understood up 
until the time of World War I was frowned 
upon as something plebeian, something to be 
stifled as showing a lack of the sophfstica- 
tion which was the standard of the times. 

This scorn of our country’s history later 
developed to a gradual lessening of the 
teaching of this history in our grade and 
high schools to the extent where it -has 
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been almost altogether omitted in the cur- 
riculum of our modern educational system. 

And what a great pity this is when we 
think back and recall the splendid history 
of the founding of our country and the 
manner in which it developed until, with 
the successful conclusion of the Spanish- 
American War, it had come to take its place 
among the great nations of the world. 

Fifty to sixty years ago we recall how the 
history of our land fascinated us as a won- 
derful story—tits study was never a chore— 
and how as youngsters we thrilled at the 
exploits of those men, and women, too, who 
made our independence possible. True, it 
may be that time has made some of the 
stories somewhat legendary but the general 
facts of those important days in our coun- 
try’s making remained and, once learned, 
have never been forgotten. 

With this background of knowledge of our 
struggles and growth it is small wonder 
that the generations who preceded the so- 
called intellectual era of stark realism were 
ever ready to answer their country’s call to 
arms when the need arose. 

This spirit may be readily identified by 
the songs that were sung in our earlier wars 
by the men who fought those wars and 
the folks who remained behind to await their 
defenders’ return. 

Both the North and South had their share 
of such melodies—some sad, some gay and 
some of a rollicking nature which permitted 
the fighting men to face hardships with a 
smile. 

The same was true for the men who fought 
the war with Spain, the China Relief Ex- 
pedition and the Philippine Insurrection and 
it was likewlse true for those who left home 
for service in World War I. All these con- 
flicts brought out words and music to stir 
the hearts of our fighting men. 

The same cannot be said to any great ex- 
tent for the songs America produced during 
World War II and the war, As a 
matter of fact we recall but one song of the 
time that had a real fervor to it and that was 
the famous “Praise the Lord and Pass the 
Ammunition,” a product of World War II. 

This may seem a far cry from the subject 
of the teaching of a nation's history to the 
young but is brought up to show the trend 
of thought which developed here during the 
past 30 years. 

How could we expect a young man to be 
fired with patriotism by the spirit and words 
of such a popular melody as “Don't Sit under 
the Apple Tree With Anyone Else but Me?“ 

The very nature of the lyrics brought up 
at once a thought of abandonment by the 
loved one in the minds of those who were 
leaving to serve their country, In the older 
days the soldier and sailor going off to war 
knew that the girl he left behind would be 
waiting for him and there was no spirit of 
dejection in the goodbys—tender though 
they might have been. 

As we think of the present lack of knowl- 
edge of the history of the United States 
which was born of the frivolity and smart- 
ness of the twenties and nutured by the new 
trend in educators, it is easy to understand 
why true love of country has diminished 
until now it is considered simple“ to express 
any emotion at the thought of our past or 
the sound of martial music or the passing in 
review of our glorious flag. 

There has been a certain desire shown on 
the part of some of our present day teachers 
to want to revert to the old system where 
the young students were taught to read and 
write in their childhood and we feel that this 
is wholly desirable. 

Teach the children how to read and then 
give them the study of our Nation’s history 
and we feel certain that once again there 
will surge in the hearts of the generation 
which will have had that advantage an 
appreciation of just what the history ot our 
land means. 
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The history ot the United States should be 
made a must in our grade and high schools 
and we are hopeful enough to belleve that 
this future generation of which we write, 
ence having been taught to read will, as their 
forefathers, thrill to the brave doings of 
those who made their country possible, 

As we look at it a country without a his- 
tory will as a sequence, develop no tradition, 
and a country without history or tradition 
cannot develop patriotism which, after all, 
is simply love of country. 


Jantzen Knitting Mills, of Portland, Oreg., 
Marks 50th Anniversary of Firm Which 
Has Become International in Scope 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
1 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, September 3, 1959 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
imaginative men and women built the 
West and helped it develop into a pros- 
perous and growing realm of America. 
New industrial firms haye been a vital 
factor in this progress. 

One of the firms of which we are most 
proud in my native State of Oregon is 
the Jantzen Knitting Mills, which 
grosses nearly $50 million in annual sales 
and has spread into 17 other nations. 

Jantzen Knitting Mills has recently 
celebrated the 50th anniversary of its 
founding, a most appropriate occasion 
because this is the 100th year of Oregon 
statehood. 

Jantzen Knitting Mills are a monu- 
ment to the original founder of this great 
firm, John A. Zehntbauer, who still func- 
tions actively as chairman of the board, 

Although I realize it is a redundancy 
to add this fact, Jantzen Knitting Mills 
have become world famous as manufac- 
turers of women’s bathing suits and 
other sports garments. 

In the Portland Oregonian of August 
30, 1959, appeared a comprehensive arti- 
cle by Mrs. Phyllis Lauritz about the 
50th anniversary of Jantzen Knitting 
Mills entitled “Pooling of Ambition, In- 
genuity Builds Worldwide Jantzen 
Firm.” 

I ask unanimous consent that this ar- 
ticle from the Oregonian may be printed 
in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

POOLING or AMBITION, INGENUITY BUILDS 
WORLDWIDE JANTZEN PIRM 
(By Phyllis Lauritz) 

Fifty years ago two young men—with little 
to work on except their own ambition and 
ingenuity—pooled their abilities to develop a 
business in Portland which since has spread 
into 17 countries and does nearly $50 million 
in sales a year. 

The firm was Jantzen Knitting Mills, now 
a for several years officially named Jantzen, 
ne, 

The golden anniversary of the Portland 
firm that became a giant in the swim and 
sportswear field will be celebrated this week 
with a 6-day convention at the Multnomah 
Hotel. More than 150 sales representatives 
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from all parts of the United States will 
attend. 

An attractive young lady in a red swim 
sult—the Jantzen diving girl—had a lot to 
do with the success. It has been recognized 
as the best-known apparel trademark in the 
business, 

The story of Jantzen is far from a typical 
one in the history of American business. The 
classic ingredients are there—two poor boys 
with ambition, almost overwhelming difficul- 
ties to be encountered over many years, and 
finally the happy hit on a successful item 
which changed the entire future course of 
the business to a $46,676,284 per year in- 
dustry. 

One of the interesting aspects of Jantzen 
to others in the fashion field is that It main- 
tains its headquarters in Portland, far from 
other fashion centers. 

Ask John A. Zehntbauer, founder and 
chairman of the board, “why,” and he'll 
probably answer, despite his well-known 
antipathy to the State tax structure, “because 
it’s home.“ 

QUALITY CONTROL CONSTANT 


Here they spin, they dye, they knit thelr 
own yarns, up to completion of the garment 
and sewing on of the label. Quality is thus 
under constant control. Through the Port- 
Jand spinning plant reel approximately 42,000 
miles of yarn each day, It's enough to circle 
the world more than one and a half times. 

As Dorothy L. Wallis, feature columnist 
for Women’s Wear Dally, said: “Jantzen has 
made Portland a sportswear center of the 
world, Other sportswear manufacturers have 
gathered around Jantzen Center, until Port- 
land, Oreg., has come to be a real force In the 
merchandising world of men's and women's 
fashions,” 2 

The founders were the late Carl Jantzen, 
whose name the company bears, and John A. 
Zehntbauer, whose original idea the whole 
thing was. 

The company’s first products were hosiery, 
heavy sweaters, knitted jackets for Chinese 
workmen in the lumbering industry and 
knitted gloves. Knitting of heavy rowing 
trunks, for use in a popular Portland sport 
(Zehntbauer and Jantzen were members of 
the Portland Rowing Club and wore the first 
knit swimsuits in 1913), led to invention of 
the rib stitch swimsuit for men, a product 
which eventually diverted the company al- 
most exclusively into the swimsuit field. It 
coined the term swimsuit, now unanimously 
adopted. 

FIRM EXPANDS LINE 


From swimsuits the firm gradually added 
more and more types of sports apparel, until 
today executives like to think of Jantzen 
as the one-stop sportswear resource, Jantzen 
produces swimsuits for the entire family and 
does the same with sun and play clothes. It 
even makes girdles. 

Jantzen merchandise is produced In Argen- 
tina, Brazil, Colombia, Cuba, New Zealand, 
Peru, South Africa, Venezuela, England, 
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Australia, Canada, Germany, France, Swltzer- 
land, Italy, Spain, and Chile. 

There are plants at Hollywood, Dover, N. J. 
Philadelphia, Seneca, S.C., Eddington, Pa., 
and Westminster, S.C. 

Biggest is the Portland plant, employing 
1,200 persons, and the Vancouver, Wash., 
plant, with an approximate 600 employees 
for a combined payroll in excess of $6 million. 
per year. 

The year 1916 was the first year the firm 
made money—and the year the name Jantzen 
first became official. 

The Jantzen Diving Girl, now 37 years old 
and revamped in major alterations four or 
five times, carries her age lightly, and has 
stamped the firm’s identity on the mind of 
the world. 

She was originally the creation of Frank 
Clark, a newspaper artist, and made her ap- 
pearance on a Jantzen catalog cover. 

By 1923 the graceful cutout figure was 
popular in sticker form on automobile wind- 
shields—notably on roadsters piloted by 
rakish young men. 

She still appears on Jantzen suits where 
it is appropriate—notably on solid color 
suita—but no longer on the patterned 
models. 


VA Disability Rating Schedules 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ODIN LANGEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 3, 1959 
Mr, LANGEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 


orp, I include the following communica- 
tion; 


MINN., 
August 30, 1959. 

Hon. ONIN LANGEN, 

Member of Congress, Representative Ninth 
District Minnesota, House oj Representa- 
tives, Washington, D.C. x 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN LANGEN: This is an ap- 
peal to Congress at large, and I request it be 
included in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

The following tables are the products of two 

committees using two different measuring 

sticks, but the same VA disability rating 
schedule, applied to the disability problem 
from wartime and peacetime, in the armed 

services. r 

The practical effect desired by Congress of 
adequately caring for disabled young officers 
is ridiculously made fiction by the services, 
as uneducated 90-day recruit VA compensa- 
tion is much more or out of proportion to 
retired disability retired pay. A lot of 
longevity takes care of the vast majority; 1t 
is only the beginners, where most casunities 
occur, who get crucified unduly. 


VA pay table: 20 daw 
reernit, married, 1% 
percent disability 


Thorne retired Those retired compensation, no 
before June t, after Junel, educational or altain- 
Length of service 1958 1968 ment status required 
SATUN — . dl here 
i 0-3 $274. 75 $259. 20 
Under 2 years.. 2 218. 80 206.19 
187.33 176. 72 
9-3 10.20 259. 50 $248 per month vies 
Over 2 vers. 10-2 217.07 218. 25 rng iat teers 
0- 138, 11 188, 25 a et 
tional dependents 
0-3 279.05 279. 00 allowances. all D0 
Over 3 years... 40-2 wai Overage for 270, 00 age for fr entices 
o-i 235.63 1 year I da 235.00 1 year] day | ee retire 
$4. 9 $19. 80 é 
0-3 207. 65 48.08 911.25 63.81 | men 
Over 4 years... {0-2 208, A 46, 31 277. 50 58, 28 
> loa 235, 63 235, 50 
Because these unlucky, college graduate, or early in a long war, and because the sery- 


beginner officers got disability in a short war 


ices in 1955 and 1958 rigged their active duty 
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Pay rates with no raises, their retired dis- 
ability pay becomes ridiculous compared to 
the uneducated 90-day recruit compensa- 
ton allowance. 

The victims look at it as the U.S. Govern- 
Ment doing it to them regardless of what 
committee recommends it to Congress. 

Tt all stems from the adoption of a policy 
Of underpayment, like prisoners, slayes, or 
the indentured, because the beginner officer 
for 3 years is “hooked” by military obligation 
requirements, He could be still “hooked,” 
but paid free market wages that existed 
Prior to the 1955 pay legislation. Current 
Wages for active duty beginner officers are 
Now 10 years behind the times, 1 percent 
under what the much lauded Hook Com- 
Mission established as fair wages in 1949. 

Mostly it is geared to large Academy edu- 
Cation expense as cadets’ pay is one-half 
that of a beginner second lieutenant, The 
graduates of 250 universities and colleges 
with ROTC who become officers, largely pay 
for their own college expenses, yet have to 

Along at cut rates and thus pay for 
thing they never got, by a sort of pay- 
Toll deduction. 
Also the cutrate (not raised since 1952) 
Pay rates reflect the stigma of the draft as a 
unt excuse, for officers who volunteer, 
as well as for forced into service draftees. 
t degrades a commission on a presumption 
Of disloyalty basis. It takes undue advantage 
Of green, unorganized, capable young men 
an unchivalrous manner, not becoming 
the reputation of forthrightness expected of 
ices' planners. The application of dis- 
Ability laws to active duty pay rates doubles 
the insult to human dignity, as no one ex- 
Pects disparagement of the disabled to be 
any small part of democratic U.S, policy. 
I have discussed all this to no avail with 
ttees, so I ask that Congress at large 
these facts in the hope some champion 
Will come forward with a reasonable solution. 


y, 
Howarp L. MCLEOD, 
First Lieutenant E.O.R.L., (Volunteer 
Before Draft Laws, 1917). 


Ship Cargoes in Hawaii 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. DODD 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, September 3, 1959 ` 


Mr. DODD. Mr, President, the Au- 
ree 9 issue of the New York Herald 
Tibune carried an interesting account 
of an antimonopoly action currently be- 
undertaken by the Justice Depart- 
Ment. 
The occasion arises from the rejection 
25 the Federal Maritime Board of the 
cific Far East Line’s application to 
panpete with the Matson Line in the 
acific coast-Hawali cargo trade. 
Involved in this case is the question 
ot whether this rejection permits the 
8 atson Line to enjoy a complete monop- 
ly in cargo trade between the Pacific 
Coast and Hawaii. 
pnw that Hawaii is a State of our 
è; nion. it is all the more reason to pre- 
8 the establishment or maintenance 
any monopolies on trade of any kind. 
8 President, I ask unanimous con- 
the’ to have printed in the Appendix of 
Yo. Recorp this article from the New 
ork Herald Tribune of August 9, 1959. 
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There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Unirep STATES JOINS Lines’ FIGHT FOR 

CARGOES IN Hawai 
(By Robert S. Burns) 

The Department of Justice has taken over 
the Pacific Far East Line’s fight for the 
chance to compete with the Matson Line in 
the Pacific coast-Hawall cargo trade. 

The next round is scheduled for later this 
month in the U.S. Court of Appeals for the 
District of Columbia in Washington. There 
Justice Department attorneys will seek to 
have the court rule that the Federal Mari- 
time Board erred in barring Pacific Far East 
Line from the route. 

The Justice Department has entered the 
controversy in an attempt to get. a clear-cut 
definition of what constitutes “unfair com- 
petition” between subsidized steamship lines 
engaged in foreign commerce and unsubsi- 
dized lines in the Nation's domestic service. 

The controversy has stirred wide interest 
in the maritime industry because the Fed- 
eral Maritime Board overruled its own exam- 
iner and counsel in rejecting Pacific Far 
East's application to enter the Pacific coast- 
Hawali trade. 

TURNED DOWN IN 1957 

In December, 1954, Pacific Far East Lines 
(PF.EL.), which operates a subsidized 
transpacific service, requested Maritime 
Board permission to begin an unsubsidized 
cargo service between Hawail and ports in 
California, Oregon, and Washington. 


On May 10, 1957, the Board turned down 


the request. It ruled two-to-one that 
PFP.EL.’s proposed service would “result in 
unfair competition to an operator (Matson) 
engaged exclusively in the coastwise or inter- 
coastal service, and would be prejudicial to 
the objects and policy of the 1936 Merchant 
Marine Act." 

In taking the case to the court of appeals. 
PF EL. charged, among other things, that 
it was being discriminated against. It as- 
serted that the Board has already granted 
permission to two lines to carry cargo be- 
tween the west coast and Hawall with sub- 
sidized vessels. 

One line is Matson’s wholly owned 
Oceanic Steamship Co. Oceanic vessels stop 
at Honolulu on their way to New Zealand 
and Australia. The other line is Pacific 
Transport Lines whose ships call at Hawali 
on the way to the Far East. 

SECTION 805 QUOTED 


Section 805(a) of the 1936 act requires a 
subsidized line to get permission from the 
Federal Maritime Board (FMB) to enter the 
coastwise or intercoastal trade. Routes be- 
tween the United States and Hawaii, Alaska 
and Puerto Rico are considered part of the 
Nation's domestic trade. For the most part 
they are served by unsubsidized lines who 
are protected by law from foreign-flag com- 
petition. 

Section 805(a) protects the unsubsidized 
lines from “unfair competition“ from sub- 
sidized American lines, Briefly, the section 
makes it unlawful for the FMB to pay sub- 
sidy to vessels in domestic service, and to 
allow subsidized vessels in the trade if their 
presence will result in “unfair competition” 
to lines “operating exclusively“ in domestic 
service, or if their presence would be “preju- 
dicial’ to the objects and policy of the 
1936 act. It also makes it unlawful to divert 
directly or indirectly” subsidy payments 
into domestic operations. 

Justice Department attorneys contend 
that in writing the 1936 act, Congress 
“sanctioned subsidized carriers to compete 
with domestic operators as long as such 
competition is not ‘unfair’ They contend 
the FMB has misconstrued “unfair competi- 
tion.“ 
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They said the Board decision gave no facts 
to explain how PF.E.L. “would gain any 
competitive adyantage over Matson by vir- 
tue of Its subsidy. They pointed out that 
a Matson witness admitted that PF. ETL. 's 
subsidy would not give it any advantage in 
competition with Matson for cargoes. 

In rejecting P.F.E.L.’s application 
Maritime Board found that: 

1. Matson's Pacific coast-Hawall service is 
exclusively domestic. 

2. Oceanic’s participation in the service 
is irrelevant to Matson’s status as an ex- 
clusively domestic operator. 

3. There is nothing in the record indi- 
cating Matson's service has been supported 
by Oceanic subsidy. 

VICE-CHAIRMAN DISSENTS 


Clarence G. Morse, Board chairman, and 
Thomas E. Stakum Stakem, Jr., overruled 
the findings ot F. J. Horan, the Board's 
examiner, and three of its attorneys in 
turning down P.F.E.L.'’s application. Ben 
H. Guill, Vice Chairman of the Board, dis- 
sented. 

Mr. Guill did not agree that Matson was 
solely a domestic operator, He said Matson 
had developed a “virtual monopoly” in the 
trade and he did not see how P.F.E.L's com- 
petition could be called unfair. He also 
noted that he found no arguments to “war- 
rant our reversal of the examiner's findings.” 

Mr. Horan's findings were directly opposed 
to those of Messrs, Morse and Stakem in 
virtually every important question in the 
case, He made them after hearing over 70 
witnesses in 45 days of testimony. The 
record, one of the longest in Board history, 
consists of over 9,400 pages. 


the 


Very Low Serious Crime Rate in 
Chicago 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 2, 1959 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, it gives 
me great pleasure to include in the REC- 
orp today an article which appeared in 
the Chicago Daily Tribune of September 
3, quoting the latest crime statistics re- 
leased by the Federal Bureau of Investi- 
gation for 1958, which show that Chicago 
ranked 85th among 156 metropolitan 
areas in the United States in serious 
crime last year. 

I am particularly anxious to call these 
statistics to the attention of those who 
so frequently, without justificaion, de- 
nounce Chicago as a crime-ridden city. 

It is lamentable that those who need 
subjects for motion pictures and sensa- 
tional television productions have to 
reach back more than a quarter century 
to Chicago's past and use this as their 
basis for judging Chicago as a city. 

It is my firm belief that these statistics 
compiled by the FBI will put to rest once 
and for all these scandalous attacks on 
the city which today is destined to be- 
come the No. 1 metropolis of the world. 

The fact that the entire Chicago area, 
With a population of almost 644 million 
people, had less than 1 percent of its 
people involved in crimes during 1958— 
is a tribute to the diligence of public 
officials and the police department of 
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that entire community. I think the 

splendid record in fighting crime being 

written in Chicago today is a tribute to 

Chicago’s great mayor, Richard J. Daley; 

his outstanding police commissioner, 

Timothy J. O'Connor, and to every man 

and woman on Chicago's great police 

force. 

As a Chicagoan, I am proud of the 
record that Mayor Daley is writing in 
our city. Through his dedication and 
diligence, he has purged the city of its 
horrible reputation of the past, and in 
its place has built a metropolis whose 
chief assets today are culture, harmoni- 
ous community living, and unprece- 
dented industrial, medical, and scien- 
tific progress. 

This is the Chicago of today, and let 
those who would continue to cite the 
morbid history of the Chicago of yester- 
day, ponder the FBI figures before they 
continue their slander against the fine 
people of a great city. 

Mr. Speaker, the Tribune article 
follows: 

CHICAGO 85TH IN 1958 SERIOUS Crime RAT- 
INGS—WELL BELOW AVERAGE FOR 176 AREAS 
WASHINGTON, September 2.—Chicago 

ranked 85th among 176 metropolitan areas 

in the United States in serious crime in 

1958. 

With a rate of 943.5 serious crimes per 
100,000 population, Chicago was well be- 
low the average of 1,154.9 for the 176 
standard metropolitan areas. 

Chicago was only slightly above the rural 
and urban rate of 896.9 for the entire 
country. 3 

LOS ANGELES HEADS LIST 

The serious crimes categories include 
murder and nonnegligence homicide, rape, 
robbery, aggravated assault, burglary, lar- 
ceny, and auto theft. 

The crime figures were released Wednes- 
day in a joint report by Director J. Edgar 
Hoover of the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion In the 1958 edition of Uniform Crime 
Reports. 

The report fixed Los Angeles as the No. 1 

crime area with 155,259 serious crimes, an 

average of 2,507.6 per 100,000 of population 

for an area population of more than 6 mil- 

lions. The area included Los Angeles and 

Orange Counties. 

The total number of crimes in the Chi- 
cago area of almost 6'5 million population 
was 61,056. The Chicago area includes Cook, 
DuPage, Kane, Lake, and Will Counties in 
Ilinois, and Lake County in Indiana. 

NEW YORK RANKS 618T 


Los Angeles was topped in the number of 
crimes by New York with 164,973 but New 
York ranked sist among the 176 metro- 
politan areas in crimes per 100,000 popula- 
tion with a rate of 1,145.3, well ahead of 
Chicago. The New York metropolitan area, 
with a total population of almost 14½ mil- 
lions, included New York City, Bronx, Kings, 
New York, Queens, Richmond, Nassdu. 
Rockland, SuTolk, and Westchester Coun- 
ties, N.Y.; and Bergen, Essex, Hudson, Mid- 
dlesex, Morris, Passaic, Somerset, and Union 
Counties, N.J. 

Chicago was second in murders and non=- 
negiigent manslaughter with 384 to 468 for 
New York. 

Chicago's serious crime rate was below 
that of Decatur, Ill, which had a rate of 
1,034.9, but exceeded that of Peoria with 
902.1. Chicago's rate was lower than that 
of most metropolitan areas in the area ex- 
cept for Milwaukee with 652.6 crimes per 
100,000. 
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CITIES THAT TOP CHICAGO 

The following table lists cities with a 

greater crime rate than Chicago by rank, 

the number of serious crimes, and the rate 
of serious crimes per 100,000 population: 


Number 
Rank and city Number | of crimes 
of crimes por 
100,000 
I. Los Angeles 155, 20 2 107.6 
2. Miami... ._. 19, 382 2. Art 3 
3. Ihoeuxn -1 11. 7S 2.19. 2 
4. Jacksonville... a 2006.4 
5. 3 1,071.0 
U. 1,885.8 
7. 8 1, 861.4 
8. 1,521.6 
9. F 1.781. 7 
10.1 172.7 
11. LUAS 
12. 1, m 2 
13 1, R53. 2 
14, 1, 645.6 
15, 1. 56. 5 
18. 1. 4. 1 
17. 1. 2.5 
IS. 1,573, 6 
10. 1,570.3 
0. 1, M46 
21. 1.81.1 
22, Hampton, 
Warwick 2. 927 1. Mas 
B. Seattle... - ~ 14,24 1,519.2 
24. Muskegon, 2 27 1, 510.4 
25. Bakersfield 4. 1, 495.0 
28. Atlantic City 2. 1¹ 1, 485.1 
27. Sun Bernardino... | 30,483 1, 84.4 
. Charlotte, N. C 3, 4% 1. 462.2 
23, Louisville... 10,476 Lig 
30. EI Fuso 4, lus 1,421.0 
. Greenville, 8.C 2 mi 1, 419,9 
32, Sucrumento-_ i, A 1,419.2 
33. Galveston. 2045 1,402.4 
34, Raleigh, N. C ..--_. 25 2215 1, 400.38 
35. San Francisco-Ovkland.. 37,047 1, 394. 6 
36. Charleston 2K49 1,382.8 
Sea FU 4, B06 1,471.1 
. Indianapolis... 9. aH 9. 8. 6 
39. Columbia, 3.175 1,365, 2 
40. Detroit. SL, Say 1,348.0 
41, Atlanta. 12,388 1, 336.1 
42. Corpus Chris 3, 15 1,325.6 
43, Wago 200 1, 1 
44, Ren 5. 3 1. 325.9 
45. Tumpa-St. Petersburg K, Sw) 1,3%.3 
4. Fort Wort 7.1 1,392.8 
47. Baltimore..._.... > M, 797 1. 295.8 
48. Colnmbus, Ohio. 8. 2. 1. 54. 1 
40. Bult Lake City 1.612 1,255.0 
M. Toledo Ams 1,219. 4 
AL. Birmingham. 7,481 1.242 2 
52. (Chattanooga... 22. 3, 222 1,210.1 
MM. Puchlo 1. 442 1, 158.6 
51. Santa Barbara 1, h 1. 177. 2 
SA. Providence. en 1, 174.5 
Amarillo 1, 66s 1, 17A. 7 
7. Mobile. J. au 1,162.9 
. Knoxville 1. 182 1,157.2 
mi. Akron.. 6, 384 1.124 
. Fresno. 3. 41 1. 18 7 
fl. New York... 164, 074 1,145.3 
#2, Evansville... 2. 3% 1. 188 6 
1. Dates... U. AG 1. 120. 9 
64. Flint 4, (88 1.1178 
Ga. San Diego 10. 215 1. 117. 2 
. Wichita Falls 1. Sly 1. 118.8 
67, Des Moinss. 2. RI 1. 01. 9 
. Palm Bench. 2, 800 1, 080. 0 
. Terre Haute f 1,174 1,079.7 
70. Montgomery. z 1, 40 J. 
71. Beaumont-Port Arthur 3, 18 1,067.0 
Ta Memphis oe 6,151 1.5L 1 
73. Topeka. 1, 460 1,00, 3 
74. Vortland 8. 15. 1.6 2 
75. Macon... 1. 78 1,5 
Tu. Decatur 112 1, 654.9 
77. San Joso... 55, Aut 1,023.8 
TR Asheri -s-no 1. N 1,000. A 
79. Baton Rouge... 2.114 L. U 4 
. Roanoke... s 1. 4 
81. San Angelo 7 3.0 
2, Washington ORI. 5 
83. Minnespoli 17 7. 8 
. Austin... DA 0 
85, Chicago. 913.5 


The standard metropolitan areas have a 
total population of 105,735,561 and repotted 
1,221,208 crimes or 1,154.9 for every 100,000 
Population, Other cities, with a population 
of 25,489,735, reported 161,238 serious crimes. 
Rural areas, with a population of 42,035,033, 
reported 171,476 crimes. 
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OVERALL RISE OF 9.3 PERCENT 


The total number of serious crimes In the 
United States in 1958 was given as 1,553,922, 
or 896.9 per 100,000 for a total population of 
173,260,329, 

The report revealed crime increased 9.3 
percent in 1958 over 1957, as a crime was 
committed every 20.3 seconds during 1958. 

There were increases in all of the indi- 
vidual classifications as follows: 

Murder, 8,182 in 1958 and 8,027 in 1957, 
an increase of 1.9 percent; forcible rape. 
14.561 and 12,866, 13 percent; robbery, 75,247 
and 66,843, 12.7 percent; aggravated assault, 
113,530 and 110,672, 2.6 percent; burglary, 
679,787 and 603,707, 12.6 percent; larceny 
over $50, 391,550 and 354,972, 10.3 percent; 
auto theft, 270,965 and 265,178, 2.2 percent. 

RECORD FOR YOUTHS 


Youths under 18 represented only 12.1 per- 
cent of all persons arrested. They accounted, 
however, for 64.1 percent of all arrests for 
auto theft, 49.9 percent of those for burglary: 
48.5 percent of those for larceny, 30.9 percent 
of those for receiving or possessing stolen 
property, and 22.8 percent of those for rob- 
be 


ry. 
Crime increased more than five times as 
fast as the population, 


The New York Times Analyzes the 
Educational Revolution 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. RALPH W. YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, September 3, 1959 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
one of the basic principles of our Found- 
ing Fathers—as expressed by farsighted 
Thomas Jefferson—was the ideal of an 
enlightened electorate. 

In this science-attuned world of today 
this has been expanded to mean educa- 
tion of people through high school and 
partially through college. We have 
come to recognize that it is our duty to 
prepare our young people for the many 
and varied activities and pursuits of our 
present day and to teach them to adapt 
to the changes of a world in which ideas 
as well as ways of living change wi 
dizzying speed. This is one of the great- 
est tasks, duties, and objectives of our 
democracy. 

The New York Times discusses this in 
a recent editorial. It points to the op- 
portunity for improving the world bY 
education if we but desire it. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous cony 
sent to have printed in the Appendix o 
the Recorp an editorial from the New 
York Times for Monday, August 31, 1959; 
entitled “The Educational Revolution. 

There being no objection, the edito 
was ordered to be printed in the Reco®?- 
as follows: 

THE EDUCATIONAL REVOLUTION = 
Within a few days the “back to school 
movement will be getting started a 55 
we look forward to another school year th 
National Commissioner of Education, 25 
Lawrence G. Derthick, has given out 3 
interesting and significant . It 15 
good thing to see our whole educatio 

structure In some sort of focus; 
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In this year one person out of every four 
in the United States will be in school. In 
the so-called critical age group, 14 to 17, 
Which covers most of the high school body, 
9 out of every 10 will be enrolled, 
At the top level, college enrollment will get 
Close to 4 million, with 3,780,000 expected. 

Naturally this continuing increase in en- 
rollment poses the expected problems. There 
Will be a shortage of qualified teachers. There 
Will, in many communities, be inadequate 
Classroom space. In some institutions there 
will be conspicuous limitations on admis- 
alons, There will be, at every turn, one 
ground or another for viewing with alarm. 

To look only at these problems is short- 
Sighted. They are not insoluble, although 
they may often be complex and dificult. 

t must be remembered is that we are in 
the very midst of a gigantic social revolu- 
tion in which the changing and expanding 
Place of the whole educational pattern is one 
phase. Within less than two generations we 
have come, quite unconsciously, to accept 
the thesis that formal education, even at the 

gher levels, is a natural and expectable 
Part of our society. When 9 out of every 10 
en-of high school age, for example, 
are actually in high school we have adopted 
& norm of behavior, When nearly 4 million 
Students are expected in institutions of 
higher learning we are making a different 
ort of use of those institutions. 

Education, in short, is no longer merely a 
Specialized and restricted learning process. 
It is a function of a democratic society. 

May not be working out in precisely 
the way that Thomas Jefferson had in mind 
When he insisted that an enlightened elec- 

te was the only real assurance of good 
governance. On the other hand, it is work- 

g Out in such a way that we take it for 
granted, now, that every child and young 
adult must have an opportunity to enjoy as 
ara of that enlightenment as he can 


Having made that assumption, we are con- 
tantly faced with problems of adjustment 
and adaptation, as well as those involved in 
Sigantic expansion. We are being obliged 
Set a variety of standards for various as- 
cts of this huge educational structure. 
Obviously no one thing is likely to be right in 
5 cases, nor is anything likely to be wrong 
EA all, so long as sO many dedicated persons 
a € giving their attention, imagination, and 
votion to meeting these problems as they 
arise. What all of us need to do is to recog- 
nize that we are living in the midst of a 
greatly changing world and that we have an 
“pportunity to make changes for the better, 
We so desire. 


` 


Defense Lobbying 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALFRED E. SANTANGELO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 1, 1959 


en: SANTANGELO. Mr. Speaker, in 
erat book, U.S. A., Second-Class Pow- 
| Drew Pearson and Jack Anderson 
th forth a series of incidents in which 
ors Spell out influences in the obtaining 

defense contracts, giving rise to ex- 
Tee: cost in our defense program. 
= © Hébert committee, headed by Con- 
one F. Epwakp Hésert, of Louisi- 
8 a. which is investigating the subject 
2 uence by retired military officers 

d defense officials in the obtaining of 
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Government contracts, heard testimony 
of Mr. Pearson. 

I believe an article by Drew Pearson 
contained in the Washington Merry-Go- 
Round, August 18, 1959, will explain the 
viewpoint of representatives of defense 
contractors in their relations with the 
Pentagon. Defense lobbying may be 
considered as the giving of information 
or the attempt to influence according 
to the tendency to be gullible or critical. 

Mr. Pearson’s remarks will prove in- 
teresting and informative reading: 
Drew PEARSON Sars: “Aprorr DEFENSE LOB- 

BYInc Costs TAXPAYERS MILLIONS; WEST- 

ERN- ELECTRIC LOBBYIST Won't ApMir He's 

LOBBYING; HE MERELY GIVES INFORMATION" 


(By Drew Pearson on the Washington 
Merry-Go-Round) 

WASHINGTON. —A lobbyist may repent, but 
he seldom learns. This is what Congressman 
Eppie H&sert of Louisiana discovered while 
grilling Vice President C. R. Smith of West- 
ern Electric regarding his lobbying efforts to 
continue an Army missile contract even 
though contrary to Elsenhower policy. 

Western Electric has long demonstrated 
Its ability to get what it wants out of the 
Eisenhower administration even when it op- 
poses Eisenhower policy. It, together with 
its parents company, American Telephone & 
Telegraph, was sued for antitrust violation 
during the Truman administration. But 
when Ike took over, the two companies vir- 
tually thumbed their noses at the Justice 
Department and got Charlie Wilson, then 
Secretary of Defense, to write a letter de- 
manding that the suit be dropped. Even- 
tually it was. 

Later, the Defense Department also 
tangled with Western Electric—and came 
out second best. It planned to curtail the 
Nike-Hercules missile which partially dupli- 
cates the Bomarc missile. But Western Elec- 
tric, together with Douglas Aircraft, both 
manufacturing the Nike, launched a lobby- 
ing campaign to continue their profitable 
contract. In the end they won. Both the 
Bomare and the duplicating Nike-Hercules 
are being continued—at double expense to 
the taxpayer. 

LOBBYIST SQUIRMS 

Congressman Hésert, who's probing the 
munitions lobby, tried to get Vice Presi- 
dent Smith to admit Western Electric was 
lobbying. 2 

“I can't believe for a minute anything we 
would do would have any effect on Con- 
gress,” insisted Smith. We certainly 
wouldn't want to do anything like that.” 

“Then what purpose was served in going 
to the Senate Appropriations Committee?" 

“We just wanted to give the Senators in- 
formation,” 

“You really went to put your position as 
to why this cutback should not be made,” 
suggested the Congressman from Louisiana. 

“No, sir,” replied Smith. “Merely to let 
the public know how we felt about it.” 

“Then why go to the Senate Appropria- 
tions Committee?” repeated HÉBERT, 

“To let them know how we felt.” 

“Regarding the cutback?" 

“No, sir.” 

“I'm still trying to find out why you went 
to the Appropriations Committee,” queried 
Héuert wearily. 

But he got no satisfactory answer. Trying 
another tack, he asked: Why did you go to 
Governor Hodges of North Carolina and to 
the Congressman (CHARLES Jonas) in whose 
district your plant is located?” 

“We work very closely with those gentle- 
men and try to keep them posted on the em- 
ployment situation in our North Carolina 
plant,” replied Smith. “We have about 17,000 
employees down there.” 
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“Yes, but you would expect them to do 
what?" asked the committee chairman. 


LOBBYING IS NOT LOBBYING 


“I don’t know what action they would 
take,“ answered Smith. “I would expect 
that they might raise some questions as to 
the cutback,” 

“And to whom would they raise these 
questions?” queried HÉBERT. 

Mr. Smr, “I would suspect that the 
questions probably would be raised here in 
Washington.” 

Mr. Hésext. “To the Defense Depart- 
ment?” 

Mr. Ssurtx. “Yes, sir.” 

Mr. HÉBERT, They would then come for- 
ward in an effort not to allow your employ- 
ment to be cut—is that correct?" 

Mr. SNITH, I would think they would 
raise some questions; yes, sir.” 

Mr. Hésert. “Of course, they would raise 
questions. Whatever word you want to use, 
Mr. Smith, is ail right with me.” 

Mr. SMITH. Maybe we were ill advised, sir, 
in doing that. But at the time it seemed 
to make sense.” 

Mr. HÉBERT. Are you going to continue to 
do it, if you were ill advised in the past?” 

Mr. Satrru, No, sir.” 

Mr. Hésrrt. In other words, from now on 
you are not going to inform the Congress- 
man from the district that is affected or the 
Governor of the State?” 

Mr. SmIrH. “If it is not the proper thing to 
do, of course we are not going to. I would 
need a little instruction, I think, In that 

Mr. Héseer. “You said you were Ill advised. 
So I asked you if you were going to do it 

Ik you are iN advised in the first 
place, what are you going to do in the second 
place?” J 

But the vice president of Western Electric 
Was incorrigible. ‘Well, sir, I think we have 
an obligation to keep these gentlemen in- 
formed,” he said. 

Mr. HÉBERT. “Therefore you will keep them 
informed though it is ill advised?” 

Mr. SMITH. “I beg your pardon?” 

At this point Republican Congressman 
Leon Gavin rushed to Smith's defense. 

All this is one reason why the taxpayers 
net to spend so much money for national 
defense. 


GTA Daily Radio Roundup 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM LANGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, September 3, 1959 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp the GTA 
Daily Radio Roundup, prepared by 
the GTA public relations department, 
35 ters Minn., on Wednesday, August 


There being no objection, the article. 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


GTA Dairy RADIO ROUNDUP oF 
AUGUST 26, 1959 
Here's a good question: With what group 
do you associate the word “subsidies”? The 
answer: Farmers. So says Editor Dick Han- 
son, of Successful magazine, in a 
full-page editorial in his most recent issue, 
He says he’d be surprised if 9 out of 10 city 
people didn't answer the question that way. 
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But he explains that there are two sides to 
every story. And on the question of sub- 
sidies the other side hasn't been mentioned 
very often. So the magazine publishes a 
list, made up by the US. Budget Bureau, of 
“aids and special services” for the year ended 
last June 30. 

Now here's the Budget Bureau's list of 
subsidies paid by Uncle Sam: 

To business: One and a half billion dollars 
in airline and shipping subsidies, navigation 
aids, postal subsidies, patent service, rivers 
and harbors work, and so on. Also, oil- 
depletion allowances are a tax break for the 
oll industries amounting to more billions of 
dollars. 

To labor: $744 million for unemployment 
compensation and mine safety work. 

To veterans: $5 billion for compensation 
and pension benefits, hospitals, medical, and 
readjustment programs. 

To other nations; $1.4 billion for economic 
aid plus $2.3 billion for military aid. 

To agriculture: $1.9 billion for price sup- 
ports, soil bank, sugar, and wool subsidies. 

In addition, other subsidies benefit so 
many people at home and abroad that it is 
hard to pin them down to any certain group. 
They include $1.5 billion for Public Law 480 
which fights communism and aids less privi- 
leged nations and at the same time uses up 
some American farm surpluses. Government 
officials disagree as to what this should be 
charged to so they are tossing it into the 
farm budget now. Then some $2.3 billion 
are being spent for public assistance to those 
in need here at home, the aged, blind, dis- 
abled, needy children. Also, for school 
lunches, hospital operation, the public health 
service, and so forth. 

All told, says Successful Farming, sub- 
sidies paid by Uncle Sam come to an amaz- 
ing and largely unpublicized total of $6.5 
billion about one-fifth of total Government 
spending. The farm subsidy is only about 
10 percent of the total subsidy bill. 

In the light of the above list, concludes 
Editor Hanson, it would seem that those 
who associate subsidies solely with agricul- 
ture haye their heads buried deeply in the 
sands of ignorance. 

That's the subsidy story, as told by Suc- 
cessful Farming magazine. These radio re- 
porte are a service to the upper Midwest by 
the farmers who own and operate GTA, the 
co-op way. 


Summing Up and Looking Ahead 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 3, 1959 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der permission to extend my remarks I 
include an editorial appearing in the 
Boston Traveler of August 22, 1959, en- 
titled, “Summing Up and Looking 
Ahead.” Of particular interest in this 
editorial is the quotation from a speech 
made in Leningrad in 1931 by Dimitri 
Manuilsky, a high Soviet official, when 
he addressed the Lenin School of Politi- 
cal Welfare of the U.S.S.R., and who 
years later presided at the United Na- 
tions. The statement made by him at 
that time is one of the fundamental plan, 
intents, and purposes of international 
communism, and of the Soviet Union, 
paced the quotation from his speech fol- 
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War between communism and capitalism 
is inevitable. Our time will come in 20 or 
30 years. 

To win we shall need the element of sur- 
prise. The e will have to be put 
to sleep, so we will begin by launching the 
most spectacular peace movement on record. 
Capitalist countries, stupid and decadent, 
will rejoice to cooperate in their own de- 
struction. 

As soon as their guard is down, we shall 
smash them with our clenched fist. 


In my remarks I also call attention to 
à quotation from a speech made by a 
truly great American, the late President 
Theodore Roosevelt, which speech was 
made at Asheville, N.C., many years ago. 
At that time President Roosevelt said: 

The things that will destroy America are 
prosperity at any price, peace at any price, 
safety first instead of duty first, the love of 
soft living, and the get-rich-quick theory of 
life. 


In a speech made many years ago in 
San Francisco, the late President also 
said: 

Americanism is a question of spirit, con- 
viction and purpose, not of creed or birth- 
place, 


It is well for Americans of this time 
and generation to remember those state- 
ments. 

The editorial follows: 

SUMMING Up AND LOOKING AHEAD 


Ever since it was announced that Presi- 
dent Eisenhower and Soviet Premier Khru- 
shchey would get together in Washington, 
a loose-thinking segment of the American 
public has been making plans for everlast- 
ing peace. 

Millions of otherwise intelligent people 
have been daydreaming about big disarm- 
ament cuts, tax reductions, a lowered cost 
of living and all the other advantages that 
normally approach as the threat of war re- 
cedes. 

“Khrushchev is coming.“ they reason. 
“He'll learn to like us and he'll put away 
his missiles.” 

But that attitude is not only infantile, 
it's dangerous. 

To keep it at bay, we'd do well to remem- 
ber a speech made by Dimitri Manullsky, a 
high Soviet official, when he addressed the 
Lenin School of Political Welfare of the 
U.S.S.R. in Leningrad in 1931, Manuilsky, 
who years later presided at the United Na- 
tions, had this to say: 

“War between communism and capitalism 
is inevitable. Our time will come in 20 or 
30 years. 

“To win we shall need the element of sur- 
prise, The bourgeoisie will have to be put to 
sleep, so we will begin by launching the 
most spectacular peace movement on record. 
Capitalist countries, stupid and decadent, 
will rejoice to cooperate in their own de- 
struction, 

“As soon as their guard is down, we shall 
smash them with our clenched fist.” 

Those words are still on the Soviet books. 
They echo the earlier threats of Lenin. They 
fit neatly with the announced objective of 
Soviet communism, to dominate the entire 
world. They have never been refuted, nor 
has the objective ever been renounced. 

And no matter what quips or smiles or 
good fellowship talks Khrushchev may pro- 
duce as he goes bumbling around the 
United States, he is not going to change 
basic Soviet Communist philosophy. We'll 
still be on communism’s critical target list 
when Nikita goes home, just as we were 
when Manuilsky made his speech 28 years 
ago. 
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We can expect, however, to see some neces- 
sary cutbacks in defense budgeting in the 
weeks immediately ahead. And several ad- 
ministration officials, frankly, are grateful 
for the timing of the Khrushchey visit, since 
it apparently will ease cold war tensions and 
make military cutbacks more palatable. 

As the Wall Street Journal puts it, quot- 
ing a Pentagon policymaker: 

“After all, we're no longer waiting for & 
war to break out in Berlin any day. It'll be 
easier now to convince the public and Con- 
gress that cancelling marginal weapons 
programs will be a wise move.” 

In other words, we were going to have tO 
trim part of our weapons program this year 
anyhow. And the air of false optimism 
created by Nikita’s decision to come over 
and take a look at us will dilute some of the 
criticism of the cutbacks. 

The surgery that's about to be performed on 
military hardware probably will not shake 
our defense spending this year from its $41 
billion level. But it will mean less spending 
on certain items in the years just ahead. 

Secretary of Defense McElroy has decided, 
for example, that the Air Force can get along 
with 32 new B-58 medium bombers instead 
of 40 as planned, which means a saving of 
$200 million. Plans for the new souped- up 
version of the B-58 have been dropped, on 
the ground that it would be obsolete when 
ready. 

The Air Force B-70 supersonic bomber and 
the F-108 fighter, each designed to fiy at 
2,000 miles an hour, are being threatened 
with cancellation moves. The chief objec- 
tion in the Budget Bureau is that both 
planes might be outstripped by missile age 
developments before becoming effective. 

The Army faces the possible loss of its 
Nike-Zeus antimissile missile. Critics 
this missile have not been convinced of its 
capabilities, and they point out that to keeP 
the program in operation another 3 or 4 
years would cost $10 billion. The Army also 
wants an additional $4 billion at once for 
modern ground weapons and a boost in 
manpower, But the Pentagon doesn't ap- 
pear to be impressed by the need. 

The Navy warns that 81 percent of its 
ships will be worn eut or obsolete in the 
next 3 to 5 years. But nevertheless, it’s go- 
ing to have to trim its shipbuilding plans 
in general if it wants to go ahead with 
its Polaris submarine and atomic carrier 
projects. 

Meanwhile, several military missiles now 
in the experimental stage may be dropped, 
including the powerful ocean-spanning 
Titan. The Pentagon trend is to concen- 
trate more effort on fewer missiles rather 
than to spread thin effort over too many. 

All of this does not mean necessarily that 
we're weakening our defenses or our nations! 
security. What it means instead is that the 
Defense Department wants to take a closer 
look at where its billions are being spent 
and to trim waste and duplication wherever 
possible, even at the sacrifice of somebody's 
pet project, 

As one Pentagon official explains it: 

“Our weapons plan is like a cornfield. 
We plant lots of seeds and later thin out 
those that aren't growing too well.“ 

There will be opposition to these cutbacks, 
but the false glow of harmony that Khru- 
shehev's visit will create is bound to soften 
that opposition in many political quarters: 
Once he starts bouncing and babbling on 
his good will tour, it will be more difficult 
than usual to stir up resentment back 
home against military cutbacks. 

But we should be careful not to let the 
public lower its guard too far. : 

Manuilsky meant what he said, when he 
threatened to use the clenched fist, 

And what has Khrushchev ever said OF 
done to alter the threat? 
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Nizon Committee Takes a New Tone 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN A. CARROLL 


y OF COLORADO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, September 3, 1959 


1 Mr. CARROLL. Mr, President, I ask 

tho almos consent to have printed in 
e Appendix of the Recor an article 

Tarte Nixon Committee Takes a New 

ree published in the Denver Post on 
ugust 19, 1959. 


There being no objection, the article 


Was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Nixon Commrrreť Takes A NEw TONE 
N President Eisenhower asked Vice 
cat ident Nixon last January to head a Spe- 
kha Metical Committee on Price Stability 
emph. nomic Growth, the main idea was to 
Š Rsize the administration's battle 

Bainst inflation. 
tepo e committee dutifully issued an interim 
rt in June, warning that inflation im- 
Periled U.S. Prosperity and taking issue with 
La ts who argued otherwise, 
eee Weekend, in a second report, the 
n committee registered a significant 
nge in tone. 
pri © it reiterated the need for stable 
rn its major emphasis was on economic 
tio < The word inflation wasn't men- 

8 at all. 
impor new emphasis appears to represent an 

bes step forward in the administra- 
Cabin economic thinking. Nixon and his 
two et colleagues seem to be recognizing 

Tun Portant points, 
not ae a that the danger of inflation is 
eat now 

aer E as it was thought to be 

bua, ngress is likely to balance the Federal 

e A wage increase in steel, if one is 

s 8 Will probably be moderate. 

Tila prices, which have remained 
Vely stable for more than a year, are 
Expected to show any marked upward 


908 second is that fighting Inflation ts 
Shae end in itself but only a means of 
oting the overall well-being of the 
rican economy. 
Probl lts preoccupation with the inflation 
at time the administration has appeared 
es to be losing sight of the broader 
of economic policy. 
reco, battle against inflation has to be 
Fen with the need of the economy for 
ù: 
and HAES tote equipment, more production, 
Tt must also be reconciled with the need 
e American people for more schools, 
Mation dn. more urban renewal, more recia- 
Commn and more effective defense against 
0 Unist aggression. 
ts ne of the difficulties in fighting inflation 
att at the conventional method calis for an 
ack on spending. 
If the attack succeeds, consumers will 
d less money on installment purchases, 
essmen will spend less on new 


The drop in can be expected to 
of the the pressure on prices, bringing some 
™ down and keeping others stable. 

m trouble is that a good deal of spend- 
& is necessary to sustain prosperity and 
es necessary expansion of the American 

nomy. 
vel the antiinflation measures work too 
the economy could stop in its tracks 
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and the Nation would have to struggle 
through another recession. 

Meanwhile, educational and other needs 
of the people would be unmet. 

So the Government must proceed against 
inflation with an alert eye to see that the 
growth and well-being of the Nation are not 
impaired in the process. 

In the latest report of the Nixon commit- 
tee, there is new evidence that the admin- 
istration understands the danger. The 
committee's new emphasis on economic 
growth Is a step in the right direction. 


Remarks of Hon. John F. Kennedy, 
Democrat, of Massachusetts, Before 
AFL-CIO Convention, Seaside, Oreg., 
August 3, 1859 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDITH GREEN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 3, 1959 


Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Speaker, 
recently the distinguished Senator from 
Massachusetts, Senator KENNEDY, ad- 
dressed the Oregon State AFL-CIO Con- 
vention, at Seaside, Oreg. His remarks 
were very appropriately directed to the 
subject of the pending labor reform leg- 
islation. Senator KENNEDY, in charac- 
teristic fashion, refused to duck the issue, 
refused to equivocate, refused to waver 
before the controversial nature of his 
work and his bill. The Seaside speech 
by this great American was a superb dis- 
cussion of labor legislation, and of other 
vital issues before the American people, 
It is with a good deal of pride that I in- 
clude this speech in the Appendix of the 
RECORD: 

Remarks Or SENATOR JOHN F. KENNEDY, 
DEMOCRAT, OF MASSACHUSETTS, AFL-CIO 
CONVENTION, SEASIDE, OREG., MONDAY, AU- 
cust 3, 1959 
It is a high honor to have this opportunity 

to participate In the discussions of this illus- 
trious convention. In many ways I may be 
considered a fugitive from the most restric- 
tive closed shop in the country—the U.S. 
Senate. We have a guaranteed annual wage 
for 6 years—but we have no job security, no 
pay for overtime, no unemployment compen- 
sation, and no assurance that our contract 
will be renewed. The strange part about our 
closed shop is that there are plenty of work- 
ers who want to take our place—but none of 
our current unlon members ever want to go 
out on strike. 

In any event, I hope that I can—in the 
words of the oldtime orators—claim kinship 
here and have it allowed. I have been closely 
associated with the leaders and members of 
the AFL-CIO for 13 years, while serving on 
the Labor Committees of the House and 
Senate. And my credentials are written in 
the record of those 18 years. I come to you 
today as a friend of labor—I have never con- 
cealed or apologized for my friendship with 
labor, and I do not intend to start now. 

Neither do I apologize, I should make clear, 
to my friends in organized labor for the rec- 
ord of recent years. Jimmy Hoffa may not 
approve of me—but I do not apologize for 
having earned his hostility. John L. Lewis 
may not approve of even the original Ken- 
nedy bill, as endorsed by the AFL-CIlO—hbut 
I make no apologies for that legislation, 
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THE LABOR BILL AND INVESTIGATIONS 


I do not say that the bill as it finally 
passed the Senate was perfect in every re- 
spect. Certainly I do not blame the AFL- 
CIO for trying to change some of the amend- 
ments added on the Senate floor. Certainly 
I share their regret that the reasonable, fair 
and responsible bill reported by the Senate 
Labor Committee—worked out carefully with 
President Meany and his lawyers, and sup- 
ported by the executive council—was altered, 
undesirably and unfortunately altered, on 
the floor of a supposedly friendly Senate. 
But that debate—and the vote on the sọ- 
called McClellan bill of rights amendment 
showed you and me the political facts of life 
which confronted us. And when that 
amendment carried by a one vote margin, 
we were forced to go on the defensive to 
prevent the antilabor forces from completely 
taking over. 

It is ensy to say that none of this would 
have happened had there been no Kennedy 
labor bill at all, going back to 1958—or to 
accuse George Meany and the executive 
council of making a tactical error in support- 
ing responsible reform legislation In 1958 
and 1959. But remember, if you will, that 
our only other alternative last year was to 
accept the Knowland bill of rights. Let us 
not forget that we succeeded in defeating 
those repressive amendments on the Senate 
floor only because Senator Morse and I gave 
our assurance that a reform bill would be 
forthcoming from our committee; and the 
AFL-CIO executive council agreed there had 
to be a bill. 

In short, there was a vacuum there, which 
the Knowlands and the Goldwaters and the 
Mundts were determined to fill—and it was 
my responsibility, as chairman of the Labor 
Subcommittee, to see that we reported a bill 
aimed at hoodlums and racketeers, not at col- 
lective bargaining. So I could only be grati- 
fied by the fact that in both years my bill has 
been endorsed by the AFL-CIO, attacked 
by Mr. Hoffa on the one hand, attacked by 
the NAM and the chamber of commerce on 
the other—and both years by 
the man who is probably the most distin- 
guished labor law expert in the Senate, Ore- 
gon's senior Senator WAYNE MORSE. 

So I repeat: I have no apologies, I do not 
say these haye been easy assignments, work- 
ing on the bill and serving on the McClellan 
committee. There have been unpleasant oc- 
casions—there have been mistakes on both 
sides—and there have been some disagree- 
ments among friends. There has been a ten- 
dency among some people to lump in one 
confusing indictment both the Kennedy 
brothers, all the labor bills and all the Mc- 
Clellan committee investigations. I could 
have avoided service on the McClellan com- 
mittee—as others did. I could have left the 
Labor Committee—as others did—for a less 
sensitive assignment. But bear in mind the 
fact that, along with Senator McNamara— 
later succeeded by Senator CHURCH—We con- 
stituted a small minority on the McClellan 
committee. To leave the committee—or to 
abandon efforts in my own committee for a 
bill—would have simply turned the field 
over to the GOLDWATERS, the Munprs and the 
coalition of Republicans, aided by a small 
group of Democrats, who still control the 
Senate on these critical issues (as they did 
just 10 days ago in recommitting my bill 
to repeal the loyalty oath). 

The danger now is that this same kind 
of Republican-southern Democratie coall- 
tion in the House of Representatives will- 
substitute for a responsible committee bill, 
an antilabor, unworkable, punitive meas- 
ure—and I hope you are lending your ef- 
forts to prevent that. 

I did not intend to take this much of your 
time in presenting my own credentials—and 
I hope you will excuse these personal reler- 
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ences. I only wanted to make clear what 
I said at the outset: that I come to you today 
as & friend of labor. x 

Certainly there has been nothing in the 
findings of the McClellan committee to 
change my attitude about the labor move- 
ment as a whole. There are roughly half a 
million local union officials in this country, 
another half a million business agents, law- 
yers, and other paid officials, and another 
750,000 shop stewards and others employed 
in serving the labor movement, Of these 
nearly 2 million labor leaders, the select 
committee has neither investigated nor re- 
ceived complaints about more than the tin- 
lest fraction—considerably less than one- 
hundredth of 1 percent. 

The union movement, Uke any other part 
of American life, has its share of wrongdoers 
and corruption, But when we hear about 
bankers who embezzle funds, or financiers 
who misuse trusts, or politicians who betray 
the public, we don't condemn all bankers 
or all financiers or—I hope—all politicians, 
Why, then, should we penalize the labor 
movement as a whole? There is no reason 
whatsoever why anyone should blacken 
labor’s name and restrict its legitimate ac- 
tivities simply because a few bad apples have 
been found in the barrel—and I hope we can 
make the press and public realize that fact. 

: THE ROLE OF MANAGEMENT 


It is easier, I know, for the press and pub- 
Ho to play up the misdeeds of the few hood- 
lums who have infiltrated the labor moye- 
ment. But if that is true, then it is high 
time they also played up the findings of the 
McClellan committee concerning the mis- 
deeds of management and the business com- 
munity. It is time that the public rc gn N 
the employers’ responsibility for labor-man- 
agement racketeering. Our committee found 
numerous employers, large and small, col- 
laborating in these racketeering practices 
preventing legitimate unions from entering 
their plants—using mobsters to force their 
competitors out of business—financing the 
racketeers and their illicit operations in or- 
der to obtain their help in breaking strikes. 
I think it is clear that we are not going to 
get rid of the Dave Becks and the Jimmy 
Hoffas in this country until we get rid of 
the Nathan Sheffermans. 

The NAM and the chamber of commerce 
do not like the Kennedy bill as it was re- 

by the Senate Labor Committee— 
they do not like the bill which Congress- 
woman Green has helped report in the 
House Labor Committee—they do not even 
like the bill in the form in which it passed 
the Senate. I think it ought to be obvious 
by now that they do not really want any bill 
at all unless it completely paralyzes labor 
at the bargaining table. They are not in- 
terested in penalizing irresponsible racke- 
teers—they are interested only in penalizing 
responsible labor leaders. They want either 
repressive legislation or no legislation at all. 
They are more interested in breaking the 
power of unions at the bargaining table than 
they are in breaking the power of hoodiums. 

They don't want racketeering to be elimi- 
nated. They would rather have a political 
issue—an old reliable whipping boy. They 
want a legislative vacuum, which they can 
then fill at the Federal and State level with 
the worst repressive measures you have ever 
seen. Despite the results of last fall, they 
are still talking about so-called right-to- 
work legislation. And I want to make it 
unalterably clear once again that I am now, 
always have been, and always will be com- 
pletely opposed to right-to-work legislation 
in any form at any level. 

NEW ISSUES 

We face these same hostile forces on a 
number of other issues of importance to 
labor, as you know. I realize that there are 
some cynics, to be sure, who say that there 
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is no longer any need for such action, They 
say that there are no longer any major 
issues—that the battles of the past have all 
been won—and that the American public in 
general, and our workers in particular, can 
now sit back and enjoy what they have 
achieved during the past 30 years. 

But I am certain that no one in this hall 
agrees with that analysis. For the problems 
are not all solved and the battles are not 
All won and the issues are not all gone. 

On the contrary, our agenda today fs, if 
anything, even longer than it was in the 
1930's. We have not yet eliminated the 
malignant effects of poverty, injustice and 
illness from the land, We can be encour- 
aged by the recent trend toward reduction 
in unemployment but we can feel no elation 
while nearly 4 million people are still search- 
ing for work—and those that are still able 
to receive unemployment compensation 
checks must get by on an average benefit 
check of less than $31 a week. We have 
not yet met the needs of nearly 7 mil- 
lion families, in this, the richest land on 
earth, still trying to get by on less than 
$2,000 a year. We have not yet met the 
needs of some 15 million familles housed 
under what the Bureau of the Census classi- 
fies as substandard conditions—of nearly 
17 million persons who are unable to pur- 
chase enough food to achieye a bare sub- 
sistence diet. We haye not yet ended the 
waste of our natural resources—reversed the 
decay that is blighting so many of our major 
cities—or, most tragic of all, found the means 
of stopping man’s destruction of man. 

Far from being a period of resting on past 
achievements, the period which lies ahead 
confronts the American economy with an 
unprecedented challenge. We can no longer 
invoke the solutions of the past—the pro- 
grams and the policies which served us 50 
well during the last generation. For now, 
once again, the age of consolidation is over— 
and, once again, the age of change and chal- 
lenge has come upon us. We are faced with 
a whole new set of problems—a whole new 
set of dimensions.. We are approaching the 
day of a 200 million population, a $600 billion 
gross national product, a trillion dollar econ- 
omy. We are at the edge of this Nation’s 
greatest age of expansion, growth, and 
abundance—at the edge of a new era for our 
Nation, our world, and all mankind. 

This Congress—the Democratic 86th Con- 
gress—must lay the groundwork for the next 
25 years—just as the 73d Congress in 1933, 
during the first 90 days of Franklin Roose- 
velt's New Deal, laid the groundwork for the 
generation that followed. 

And there are three items in particular 
requiring action by the Congress to make 
certain that this great new abundance which 
lies ahead—this unparalleled prosperity—is 
shared by all Americans. There are three 
gaps, serious gaps, in income protection; 
and those who fall into those gaps must look 
to the Congress for assistance. I am talking 
about the unemployed, the aged, and re- 
tired, and the unorganized workers who are 
unable to receive even a decent minimum 
wage. 

INCREASING THE MINIMUM WAGE 

There are those who say we cannot afford 
to increase minimum wages to $1.25 an hour 
and that we cannot afford to extend the law 
any further, and, with the cosponsorship of 
Senator Morse, I have introduced the bill to 
carry out these obligations, and hope to 
report it to the floor next week. But I am 
convinced that we cannot afford to do less. 
Department of Labor statistics show that the 
average single worker, much less a family 
man, cannot survive on a wage of $1 an hour. 
Department of Labor statistics show that, 
since the dollar level was set 4 years ago, 
prices have risen substantially, productivity 
has risen substantially, and wage rates have 
risen substantially, But the head of that 
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Department, the Republican Secretary of 
Labor, nevertheless came before our subcom- 
mittee this summer and opposed paying all 
American workers a decent wage. Substand- 
ard wages, inevitably, mean poor health, Io 
efficiency, and great personal tragedies. This 
is what America cannot afford. Our greatest 
asset in the race for industrial supremacy 
is a strong, healthy, vital labor force. Our 
greatest handicap would be an ill-fed, ill- 
housed, iH-clothed labor force. a 
Unions such as yours cannot assume the 
full burden. The unprotected, unorganized 
workers at the bottom of the economic scale 
can Only look to the Congress for protec- 
tion—and Congress must provide that pro- 
tection this year in the Kennedy-Morse bill. 


STRENGTHENING UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 


If we are to meet the challenge of the 
future we must also modernize our unem- 
ployment insurance system. When enacted, 
it provided benefits to workers large enough 
and long enough to enable them to pay thelr 
rent, their grocery bills and their doctor 
bills until work could be found. It was in- 
tended to put back into the community at 
least 50 percent of the loss in wage pay 
ments. 

But a schedule of unemployment compen- 
sation payments that was adequate 21 years 
ago is grossly inadequate today. Less than 
20 percent of lost wages is replaced today- 
Whatever data you may hear about pros- 
perity, there has been a disturbing increase 
in the number of persons without a job 
for 4 months or longer. In many States that 
means the complete exhaustion of meager 
benefits and reliance upon either the bounty 
of relatives or public assistance. That is not 
the choice we should offer in a country with 
the highest industrial capacity in the world. 
Along with Senator McCarrxy, of Minnesota, 
I have introduced a bill to give all unem- 
ployed workers at least one-half their par 
for at least 39 weeks. I believe in our 
grams of foreign aid and mutual security— 
but we should also take care of our ou. 
And the place to begin is by enacting decen 
nationwide standards for unemployment 
compensation. 

IMPROVING CARE OF THE AGED 


Third and finally is the challenge offered 
by the increasing number of older persons 
in our population. The death rate in w 
country has been cut in half during ts 
20th century. In 1900, a baby girl born in 
a nation where influenza, pneumonia, tube” 
culosis, and typhoid still took a high 5 
where public sanitation was rare, nutriti 
was inadequate, and medical science = 
barely underway—could expect to live 
48 years. Today she could expect to live | 
the age of 73—and soon 10 percent of O 
population will be over the age of 65. 

But their social security checks have ler 
eaten away by inflation—their chronic a 
nesses are not covered by group insurer 
Their housing needs are unmet, Those, dne 
able to work are the first to be fired and 
last to be rehired. They are, in the words 
of the song,, “too old to work and too yours 
to die.” The treatment of Its older citizo ie 
is sald by anthropologists to be one of ty 
most basic tests of how civilized a 2 
or nation has become. Surely the rich, pos, 
erful, democratic United States ot Am iar 
is not going to fail that test. These of 
items are, of course, only the now 
our agenda. But the important thing meré 
is to get started. This is no time for time 
oratory instead of action. This is no jn- 
for halfway measures—for inaction OF ect 
ertia. It is a time to move ahead—t0 © pet 
the challenge of the future—to re ether 
the words of Justice Holmes, that * sands 
we sail with the wind or the b oF 
we must above all set sail—and not drif 
lle at anchor.“ 
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Statement of Need for Revision of Code on 
Interstate Extradition 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EARL HOGAN 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 3, 1959 


Mr. HOGAN. Mr. Speaker, I am to- 
day imtroducing a bill to revise the Fed- 
€ral statute on interstate extradition— 
18 United States Code, No. 3182—to do 
away with the requirement of Gover- 
nors“ warrants in the demanding and 
Tendering States and confine the hearing 
in the rendering State to a review by 

beas corpus, 

Let us look at a common example of 
Present extradition procedure. A police 
department in Indiana has a bench war- 
rant for the arrest of John Smith, who 

recently moved to California. The 
iana police send the warrant or a 
telegraph message to the law enforce- 
ment agencies in California, and Smith 
arrested, thrown in jail, and bond is 
Set—arrest prior to requisition is au- 
rized by Nos. 13 and 14 of the Uni- 
form Criminal Extradition Act. Cali- 
fornia officers then wire the Indiana offi- 
cers that a hearing on the extradition 
Will be held 30 days later—often without 
Smith he can waive extradition 
or often giving him the erroneous im- 
Pression that signing the waiver con- 
Stitutes an admission of guilt. The In- 
iana officer then takes a copy of the in- 
dictment or affidavit to the Indiana Gov- 
€rnor for ‘certification that Smith has 
n substantially charged with a crime 
t Indiana. When he reaches Cali- 
omia, he must get a California Gover- 
nor's warrant and present all these pa- 
Pers at the extradition hearing in the 
3 of the jurisdiction where Smith is 
eld—see No, 10 of the Uniform Crimi- 
nal Extradition Act. Meanwhile, Smith 
has been sitting in jail for 30 days. 
present redtape procedure has be- 
me routine and is merely a cumber- 
some hangover from the internation 
scent of asylum for political prisoners 
i ch is unworkable on the interstate 
evel and contrary to the modern Ameri- 
concept of full cooperation among 
à ter States embodied in the full faith 
nd credit clause of article IV. Section 
ese 2, of that article makes extra- 
Auen of criminals between the States 

Dart of the supreme law of the land, 

d is not governed entirely by comity 
5 agreements between the States. It 

been so handled in recent years by 
© passage in the States of the Uniform 
fail inal Extradition Act because of the 
ure of Congress to provide detailed 
ation on the subject. 
ce statute—now 18 United States 
nee No. 3182—which was passed in 
clas to, implement article IV, section 2, 
s use 2, has remained substantially un- 
fro nged since that date. It was drafted 
Cons the provision in the Articles of 
viga deration and was intended to pro- 
te © an efficient method to secure the 
n of fugitives by using the swift and 
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influential means of communication and 
transportation available only to the 
Governors in those pioneer times. Its 
design was, in effect, to eliminate for 
this purpose the boundaries of States so 
that each State could reach out and 
bring to speedy trial offenders against 
its laws—see Biddinger v. Police Com- 
missioner (245 U.S. 128 (1917)). But, in 
our modern era of rapid communication 
and transportation and of close coopera- 
tion between the local law-enforcement 
officers of the sister States, a procedure 
that at an earlier time expedited the 
return of fugitives has now become an 
obstruction to the swift administration 
of the Jaw. 

I feel this proposal is sound because 
the issue in extradition is not the guilt 
or innocence of the accused, and no sub- 
stantive right is being destroyed. The 
constitutional framework and relevant 
statutory and case law do not recognize a 
right of asylum for fugitives from justice 
of the States. The use of Governors 
partially led to the result—among other 
factors, such as the fact fugitive was a 
Negro from the South escaped to the 
North just before the Civil War—in Ken- 
tucky v. Dennison (24 How. 66 (1860) ) 
where the Supreme Court held that, even 
though the Constitution and the statute 
used the word “shall” and the duty to 
extradite was ministerial and not dis- 
cretionary, it would not compel a Gover- 
nor by mandamus to perform this duty. 
I feel that the Court here was not only 
influenced by the political circumstances 
of the time but also was recognizing an 
immunity from suit of the Governor of 
the State, and if given the occasion to 
decide a similar case where Governors 
are not involved, it could reach a differ- 
ent decision. It has been held that both 
Federal and State courts can control 
lesser State officials by mandamus—see 
discussion of the distinction in Huide- 
koper v. Hadley (177 Fed. 1, 11 (1910)); 
General Oil Company y. Crain (209 U.S. 
211 (1908)); see also note 85 in 66 Yale 
L.J. 97, 113). : 

For these reasons I believe that the use 
of Governors in interstate extradition 
proceedings is now outdated and un- 
wise. But there remains the considera- 
tion of whether the use of Governors is 
essential to maintaining extradition pro- 
cedures consistent with our constitu- 
tional scheme of a division of powers 
between State and Federal Government. 
The Constitution states: 

A person charged in any State * * * shall, 
on demand of the executive authority of the 
State from which he fied, be delivered up. 


I think that executive authority is here 
broad enough to include law-enforce- 
ment officers and not necessarily Goyer- 
nors, and it would seem that Congress 
in legislation to implement this provision 
could so define the term. The 1793 stat- 
ute used both of the terms—‘executive 
authority” and “Governor’—implying 
that the two were not necessarily co- 
extensive. Several cases have said ex- 
ecutive authority” is a general term and 
merely designates the branck of govern- 
ment, not à single individual—see 
“Words and Phrases“; Comm. v. Hail 
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(75 Mass, 262, 267); State v. Collett (138 
O. St. 425, 35 N.E. 2d 568, 570 (1941)). 

The present scheme actually works a 
hardship on those accused of crime, who 
frequently refuse to waive extradition 
because of the erroneous impression that 
they are making some damaging admis- 
sion of guilt by signing such papers, or 
because they are uninformed of their 
right to waive. Furthermore, the usual 
inability to post bond or failure of arrest- 
ing authorities to inform him of his right 
to waive extradition or have bond, often 
results in the lengthy confinement of 
innocent persons who languish in jail 
awaiting the documents and hearings in 
the courts and before the Governors. 
Yet, the proposed revision will not in any 
way limit the present scope of review 
of extradition in the rendering State. 
The fugitlve's right to habeas corpus re- 
mains unimpaired and guarantees the 
fullest extent of review to which he is 
presently entitled. This includes: First, 
correctness of the requisition papers; 
second, the relator’s identity; third, 
whether relator is a “fugitive”; fourth, 
whether a crime is substantially charged. 
In fact, several cases indicate that re- 
view by habeas corpus is broader than on 
routine extradition hearing and includes 
the potential abuses of extradition proc- 
ess to aid in the service of civil process 
or where there is a threatened depriva- 
tion of constitutional rights—see discus- 
oon at 47 Col. L.R. 470; 23 S. Cal. LR. 

41. 

Therefore, the proposed bill merely re- 
moves the cumbersome routine pro- 
cedure which at present obstructs the 
speedy and efficient extradition of fugi- 
tive criminals without depriving the in- 
dividual of any substantial right to chal- 
lenge the validity of the extradition. 


Ten Thousand Return to School 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT N. GIAIMO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 3, 1959 


Mr. GIAIMO. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
bring to the attention of this body a 
most excellent editorial which appeared 
in the Milford (Conn.) Citizen, on Sun- 
day, August 30, 1959. 

The editorial speaks for itself, Mr. 
Speaker, and I wish to present it now 
for your consideration: 

How ABOUT THE TEN THOUSAND? 

Only 10 days from now nearly 10,000 boys 
and girls will swarm to Milford schools. 
They will meet new teachers, start a new 
year of adventures in education. There will 
be complaints from some parents whose 
children will haye to walk where there are 
hazards. 

Thanks to the conscientious work of a 
faithful board of education and a competent 
school administration, the 10,000 will 
emerge fromgthe classrooms next June with 
a solid year of educational advancement 
behind them. 

But it will be a difficult year because our 
swelling school population has once again 
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outgrown our school facilities, and our 
school budget has been shrunk so far that 
our children will be denied educational ad- 
vantages most of their contemporaries in 
other towns will enjoy. 

Through the long, hot summer days the 
schools have not been in the forefront of 
the news. This has been a summer in which 
Milford news has been dominated by 
politics. 

But when the 10,000 hit the schools, their 
families will once again become painfully 
aware of our limited facilities. 

We shall hear again the arguments about 
finance, and there wili be many who will in- 
sist that Federal aid to education is danger- 
ous. It will be argued short-sightedly and 
selfishly that Connecticut would not get its 
full share of such ald, as though ignorance 
elsewhere could not injure us. 

And it will be argued that Federal aid to 
education would put Milford’s schools under 
the control of the Federal Government. To 
be sure, local authority over education must 
be preserved. But to assume that Federal 


control would be a subversive influence dis- 


plays a dangerous distrust of the officials 
we ourselves elect. Possibly we cannot find 
out enough about what our elected officials 
are doing, because of the thickening cur- 
tain of secrecy around them. 

But if there is a sinister plot to put the 
school systems of America under a com- 
missar and pump brainwashing fluid into 
young heads, it must be masterminded by 
patience unusual even in the smart politi- 
clan. 

Milford has been receiving Federal aid to 
education for some 5 years already, and 
there has not yet been a hand lifted to take 
control over the schools. 

It is better to get the help needed to 
make our educational program adequate for 
today’s needs, than to sacrifice it for a 
groundless fear of control that an Informed 
public could throw off if it materialized. 


The Agricultural Hall of Fame 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. NEWELL A. GEORGE 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 3, 1959 


Mr. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, the na- 
tional shrine to agriculture is now be- 
coming a reality. My home county of 
Wyandotte near Kansas City, Kans., was 
finally selected as the site for the Agri- 
cultural Hall of Fame. 

When completed, the Agricultural Hall 
of Fame will be a national shrine to tell 
the story of agriculture and of the men 
and women who have contributed so 
much to it. This shrine will be com- 
posed of: 

First. A museum portraying vividly 
the history of agriculture; 

Second. A statutory hall where the 
immortals of agriculture will be hon- 
ored; 

Third. An agricultural library; 

Fourth. An educational unit designed 
to familiarize children with agriculture; 

Fifth, A farm village complete with a 
sod house, log cabins, and school build- 
ings; 
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Sixth. An Indian village which por- 
trays the practices and crops of the na- 
tive Americans; 

Seventh. An outdoor amphitheater for 
pageants, field events and special farm 
meetings; 

Eighth. A special room to honor farm- 
ers who have distinguished themselves 
as Members of the U.S. House of Repre- 
sentatives and the Senate; and 

Ninth. An international shrine to 
honor farmers throughout the world. 

Resolutions were approved commend- 
ing, encouraging and sanctioning the 
development of the Agricultural Hall of 
Fame. 

More than 50 cities throughout the 
Nation bid for this project. After thor- 
ough investigation, it was awarded to 
Kansas City, Kans. A site consisting 
of 409 acres surrounded by 300 acres 
of park land was offered by the city as 
part of its bid. It is located in my county 
of Wyandotte approximately 10 miles 
wet of Kansas City on the Kansas Turn- 
pike. 

Dr. A. Webster Tenney, for a number 
of years beginning 1943, a specialist in 
agricultural education ‘with the US. 
Office of Education and national execu- 
tive secretary of the Future Farmers 
of America for 14 years, has been given 
a 5-year contract to actively administer 
the Agricultural Hall of Fame. 

A financial drive headed by Raymond 
Firestone of Akron, Ohio, to obtain $5 
million to complete this national shrine 
to agriculture is now in progress. The 
campaign is being financed in its early 
stages with $100,000 offered by the banks 
in the Kansas City area as a loan to pro- 
vide operating funds. 

The Honorable Harotp D. COOLEY, 
chairman of the Agricultural Committee, 
introduced a bill similar to mine, but 
urged that H.R. 5789 be considered since 
this hall of fame is to be located in my 
congressional district, for which I am 
very grateful. 

The Future Farmers of America, Mr. 
Speaker, hold their annual conventions 
in Kansas City and the American Royal 
is located there. When the Agriculture 
Hall of Fame is completed, it will be a 
psychological boost for farmers every- 
where. 

The Kansas City Star recently pub- 
lished an editorial from the Richmond 
Times-Dispatch which emphasizes the 
psychological value of this shrine to 
America, and which I include as part 
of my remarks: 

[From the Richmond Times-Dispatch] 

A PSYCHOLOGICAL Boost FOR THE FARMER 

Over the postwar years the farmer has 
become the economy's whipping boy. 
Geared to intensive war time production, but 
deprived of much of the world market; be- 
deviled by rising costs of labor and equip- 
ment, hagridden by overproduction and 
falling free market prices, he finds himself 
in a seemingly hopeless dilemma. 

Taxpayers and consumers look at him with 
a jaundiced eye, as his electoral power wanes 
with his decline to 12 percent of the popu- 
lation. 

Ee fears to continue precarious depend- 
ence on Government subsidies, but he's 
afraid to cast away the Federal crutches, 
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lest he stumble, break a leg and lose his 
farm to the mortgagee. 

In this doleful situation, the farmer is 
much in need of something to restore lost 
pride and the respect of fellow citizens. 

What he needs is a psychological “pick- 
me-up." The Agricultural Hall of Fame 
being planned for some 400 acres in Wyan- 
dotte County, Kans., could be just what the 
doctor ordered. 

The Hall of Fame is to be a national 
shrine to honor past and present farmers 
who, on their steady march westward, pio- 
neered American civilization, and from 
crude beginnings developed the most efi- 
cient, most productive agriculture in world 
history. 

City folk who think of cereal and milk as 
having come from the grocery store need 
to be reminded that the farm is the birth- 
place of our food and fiber, and that, in & 
very real sense, we are all dependent on the 
brain and brawn of the people who produce 
them, often in a desperate gamble against 
whims of the weather. 

The proposed, centrally located shrine and 
museum to commemorate leading farmers, 
inventors, scientists and statesmen who did 
much to make this boon of plenty possible, 
will really be more than the words “Hall 
of Fame” suggest. 

It will be to the history of American agri- 
culture what Colonial Williamsburg signi- 
fies to the history of Virginia. 

It could be a permanent source of inspira- 
tion to millions of farmers, and a mecc# 
for visiting foreigners who come to study 
the evolution of American methods. 


Freedom 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. PRESCOTT BUSH 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, September 3, 1959 


Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp a poem entitled 
“Freedom,” written by Thurza Gould of 
Hartford, Conn. 

There being no objection, the poc™ 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

FREEDOM 


At dusk you lift the latch of the gate, 
And later sit on your porch, 

Smoking your pipe through the evening late, 
Discussing subjects of all sorts, 

Or you may just listen to the sea, 
Breaking on wide sands somewhere, 

And a mountain see in your fancy, 
Supporting the sky on its shoulder. 


This, then, by right you call your freedom) 
Approaching footsteps outside 

Your closed door bring no apprehension 
That some danger may betide 

Those within your house you hold most deat 
Freedom is all this—more, too; 

It is filling your lungs with clean alr, 
And meeting each day anew. 


It is all the things you do worthwhile— 
It is the tilt of your chin 
And bringing to some sad face a smile; 
It’s helping to rid the world of sin 
That all may live by the Golden Rule, 
All may worship as they please x 
And send their children to any school; 
Freedom—it is you and these. 
' —Thurza Gould. 
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Sharp Decline in Aircraft Manufacturing 
Employment Stresses Further Need for 
Federal Legislation To Aid Distressed 
Economic Areas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 3, 1959 


Mr, FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
_ leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
ORD, I include the following press release 
of September 2, 1959, issued by the Area 

bloyment Expansion Committee, New 
i ork City, and a fact sheet released by 
he same organization on labor supply 
slassifications and aircraft employment 
or 40 selected industry centers: 
Pxxss RELEASE BY AREA EMPLOYMENT EXPAN- 

SION COMMITTEE 

‘ New Yorx, September 1—Aircraft manu- 
aeturing has declined so sharply in the last 


2-Years that 14 of Its principal centers show 
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a substantial labor surplus and 9 are 
among the Nation’s chronically distressed 
areas, with 6 percent or more unemployment 
for 18 months or longer. 

These figures were revealed today by Solo- 
mon Barkin, secretary-treasurer of the Area 
Employment Expansion Committee, a citi- 
zens’ group which is pressing for passage of 
the area redevelopment bill (S. 722) by 
Congress. 

Aircraft employment has fallen 146,500, 
or 16.4 percent, from its peak of 892,000 in 
April 1957, Barkin said, with much of the 
loss concentrated in a relatively few com- 
munities. The drop has been 38,500 in the 
Los Angeles-Long Beach area; 11.200 in Buf- 
falo; 9,600 in Dallas; 6,000 in New York 
City; 2,900 in Detroit; and only slightly be- 
low the latter figure in Chicago and Pater- 
son, he reported. 

“Thus aircraft has joined coal mining, 
textiles, automobile parts, pottery, and other 
shrinking industries that have inflicted se- 
vere and permanent distress upon many 
communities,” Barkin said. 

In 40 selected centers where there were 
1.500 or more aircraft workers, this industry 
accounted for 30 percent of the job loss 
from May 1957 to May 1959, he went on. 

“The fact that an industry so closely 
identified with modern progress has so quick- 
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ly been affected is dramatic evidence of the 
need for Federal redevelopment legislation,” 
Barkin added. 

The creation of distressed areas is a nat- 
ural byproduct of our highly dynamic econ- 
omy, Barkin said, in which older industries 
and older plants give way to new. 

“We can expect this process to accelerate 
along with the rate of technological change,” 
he continued, In itself, of course, such 
technological progress is more than wel- 


— 


come — it is essential, 


However, to achieve and maintain a stable 
and fully productive economy we must min- 
imize the waste of manpower and capital 
that results from the collapse of an industry 
that has traditionally supported an estab- 
Ushed community. Federal ald must be 
available for such communities, where it is 
needed and where it is economically feasible, 
so they can get their full share of the new 
industries that arise to replace the old.“ 

The alternative Is the concentration of un- 
employment in those centers that have been 
hit hardest by the cyclical development of 
industry, Barkin said. This has been the 
case during the recent economic recovery, 
he noted, with the chronically distressed 
areas remaining static while the rest of the 
Nation moved toward prosperity. 


[Release by Area Employment Expansion Committee, New York, N. V. 
Fact sheet No. 39—Labor supply classifications and aircraft employment for 40 selecled industry centers 
[May 1957 and May 1950 classifications; May 1959 employment totals and changes since May 1057] 


Ares 


— — eA 
MAJOR anon MARKET AREAS 


Alahama: Birmingham 
C © Phoenix 
stilornis: 
Los Angoles-Long Beach... 
Sacramento 
San ernardinb-Riverside- C 
Ontario, 


Indianapolis 


2 Date not shown to avoid disclosure of information on individial establishments. 


ta for aircraft 
* transportation equipment. 
ata roler to April 1957 and April 1929, 


Support of Proposed CCC 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT C. BYRD 


ly OF WEST VIRGINIA 
THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, September 3, 1959 


Mr. BYRD of West virginia. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent to 


Classification group 


May 1957 


include some employment in motorcycles, bicyeles, and milscel- 


Aircraft employment 


Net change 
May 1959) since May 
1957 


LABOR SURPLUS 


MAJOR LABOR MARKET AREAS— 


SMALLER AREAS OF SUBSTANTIAL 


33 Coffeyvilie-Independ- 


t Data refer to March 1957. 
Data refer to June 1957. 


Source; State employment security agencies. 


have printed in the Appendix of the 
Recor» an article entitled “Letters to the 
Star—Favors CCC,” published in the 
Sunday Star, Washington, D.C., on Sun- 
day, August 30, 1959. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

LETTERS To THE Strar—Favors CCC 

In your editorial of August 21, "No Need 
for a New CCO” you were, I judged, careful 
not to argue that there is no need for the sort 


of conservation work the enroliees might be 
expected to do. I am sure you realize that 
even before President Eisenhower introduced 
his policy of inaction or reduced action, with 
reference to conservation there was already 
plenty of need for that sort of work. Evi- 
dences of such a need exist within less than 
a hundred miles of this city. The same or 
similar need exists in most all parts of our 
country. 

As for the cost, about $3 for each US. 
resident per year, I think we can manage 
that as well as many other, possibly less 
essential Government services, 
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It is true that a new plan will encounter 
some difficulties not encountered by the old. 
‘The fine corps of reserve officers, many of 
them engineers, which was available in the 
depression years will not be available now. 
Good leadership is essential to such a plan. 
I do have faith that Senator HUMPHREY and 
others interested in the reinstituted CCC 
will have an answer to that problem. There 
may be no great rush of enrollees. Not be- 
cause of the lack of a depression, some areas 
are still depressed, but because many boys 
may not welcome the challenge of the out- 
doors life, regular hours and a certain flexing 
of muscle which any CCC program would 
promise. The boys might just prove me 
wrong there, too. The plan certainly de- 
serves a thorough trial. Admittedly, the 
backers of such a plan did not present it as 
a reform school but if boys with criminal 
records or with such tendencies did happen 
to enroll the very nature of the life would 
do much to “straighten them out.” Petty 
thievery in a barracks may not be difficult 
but it is often very unhealthful. 

The life of a CCC boy would not be a bowl 
of jelly. The program would not solve all of 
our problems but it would do much for a 
rather large segment of our popuiation 
which needs a helping hand. I say give the 
plan another try. 

i CHARLES L. STOUT, 


America’s Religious Freedom Omitted 
From U.S. Exhibit ia Moscow 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 2, 1959 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to call attention to an article which 
appeared in the Christian Science Moni- 
tor on Friday, August 21, 1959, describ- 
ing the American Exhibition in Moscow. 

I think all of you will agree that the 
Christian Science Monitor is one of the 
most highly respected newspapers in 
America, and it is safe to presume that 
the reports of this newspaper's corre- 
spondents are factual and trustworthy. 

It is because I have such profound 
confidence in the integrity of this news- 
paper that I was particularly disturbed 
about the following paragraph which 
was part of the story about the Ameri- 
can Exhibit in Moscow in the August 21 
issue of the Christian Science Monitor. 

The paragraph stated: 

There are also reports that many Soviet 
visitors have been both perplexed and dis- 
appointed that there was not more on re- 


ligion and religious life in the United States 
at the exhibition, 


It is indeed ironic that the following 
paragraph in this story is as follows: 

But in certain areas visitors’ opinions ap- 
pear to be highly favorable. One of these 
is the hi-fi area, which attracts a large 
number of young people who know a great 
deal about American music, particularly 
jazz. 


While I have no reason to question 
the accuracy of the Christian Science 
Monitor report, in order to assure my- 
self that this report was indeed correct, 
I sent an inquiry to Mr. Erwin D. Can- 
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ham, editor of the Christian Science 
Monitor, who only last week returned 
from an inspection of the American Ex- 
hibit in Moscow. I should like to point 
out here that Mr. Canham is also presi- 
dent of the U.S. Chamber of Commerce. 

In answer to my inquiry, Mr. Canham 
was kind enough to forward me the 
following reply: 

Yes, I agree that religious life In America 
could haye been more effectively and ex- 
plicitly presented. However, there were 
many pitfalls, including denominational 
pressures and probably difficulties with the 
Soviets. It is a subtle problem, since we 
need to persuade Russians of the real mean- 
ing of religion and religious freédom to 
Americans, not just formal worship as they 
have known it. It is gratifying that Ameri- 
can guides and specialists have often been 
able to give meaningful and impressive 
answers to religious questions asked by 
Soviet visitors. 


It is of particular interest to me that 
in his reply, Mr. Canham does confirm 
the fact that the Russian people are 
obviously asking questions about re- 
ligion in America. 

I submit, Mr. Speaker, that on the 
basis of these two reports, the Office of 
the American National Exhibition in 
Moscow has broken faith with me and 
the other Members of this Congress. 

I should like to recall here that on 
May 1, 1959, the general manager of the 
American exhibition, Mr. Harold C. 
McClellan, assured me in a rather 
lengthy letter that the “pervasive in- 
fluence of religion throughout the 
American society” would be adequately 
included in the exhibit. 

For some time prior to receipt of Mr. 
McClellan's assurance, I had carried on 
considerable negotiations with both Mr. 
McClellan and the U.S. Information 
Agency to impress on these people that 
it is my firm belief that the American 
exhibit should show the Russian people 
the real dynamics of religious freedom 
as we know them in this country. 

I had pointed out to Mr. McClellan 
and his associates that the very corner- 
stone of our freedom in the United 
States is our deep belief in the Almighty, 
and I had urged Mr. McClellan to pro- 
vide perhaps a special exhibit dealing 
with the subject. Throughout my dis- 
cussions with Mr. McClellan and his 
associates, I tried to impress the fact 
that millions of Russian people who will 
visit this American exhibit should be 
made aware that the very basis of our 
Republic is the spiritual foundation 
which gives us understanding and com- 
passion in dealing with each other as 
Americans. 

It was on the basis of my firm posi- 
tion on this subject that I received an 
assurance from Mr. McClellan by letter 
on May 1 that “we shall do our best to 
reflect properly the religious side of 
American life.” 

I submit, Mr. Speaker, that on the 
basis of this article in the Christian Sci- 
ence Monitor, Mr. McClellan has not 
kept his word, and I strongly urge that 
that the appropriate committee of this 
Congress undertake a full investigation 
to ascertain what factors came into play 
in omitting this very important aspect 
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of our American life in the exhibit at 
Moscow. 

Ever since the exhibit opened, we havé 
seen press reports of severe censorship 
of the entire exhibition by Soviet offi- 
cials. We have seen that our American 
authorities were not given a free hand in 
preparing the exhibit so that it would 
refiect the full meaning of freedom in 
this country. Only the other day the 
press carried stories that American of- 
ficials were compelled to remove a pho- 
tograph of a hungry child in China hold- 
ing a bow] of rice. 

It was my understanding that some 13 
million American dollars have been 
spent on this exhibit, and I think it is 
the duty of this Congress to find out 
what factors were influential when the 
original agreement for this exhibition 
was reached with the Soviet authorities. 
It is my firm conviction that some study 
should be given to just how much back- 
bone and stamina our American repre- 
sentatives have in dealing with the So- 
viet Union. There is no question in my 
mind that if they yield to the Soviet 
Union on the subject of an exhibit such 
as the one we are now financing in Mos- 
cow, then I hardly think they are capa- 
ble of dealing with the Soviets on the 
more profound problems facing the sur- 
vival of civilization. 

Iam deeply concerned that those who 
have set up this exhibit have put their 
greatest emphasis on the material 
wealth of American when actually our 
greatest strength as a nation lies in 
our spiritual foundation—our freedom 
of speech, our freedom of the press, our 
freedom of elections, our freedom of re- 
ligion, our freedom of assembly. 

I need not tell you how chagrined Iam 
that while the organizers of this exhibit 
could not find sufficient space to tell the 
Soviet people about our great religious 
freedom, they did find sufficient re- 
‘sources to emphasize hi-fi and jazz. 

Mr. Speaker, I am enclosing the entire 
text of Mr. McClellan’s letter to me of 
May 1, 1959: 

OFFICE OF AMERICAN NATIONAL 
EXHIBITION In Moscow, 
May 1, 1959. 
Hon. ROMAN C. Puctnsxy, 
House of Representatives, Washington, DC. 

Dran Mn. Puctnset1: I acknowledge receipt 
of your thoughtful letter of April 24 in ref- 
erence to our conversation concerning the 
presentation of religion in the American Na- 
tional Exhibition in Moscow this summer. 

I have reviewed your letter and its en- 
closures very carefully and have discussed 
them with the policy experts on my staf and 
elsewhere in the executive branch of the 
Government. It remains my best judgment 
that we should not present a separate re- 
ligious exhibit at Moscow, but rather that 
we should portray the pervasive influence 
religion throughout the American society- 

I recently returned from Moscow where 
have reviewed our plans with Ambassador 
Thompson, his top officials, and our OWY 
exhibit staff. I believe in all sincerity that 
we are following the proper approach. 

I should like to give you an idea of som? 
of the ways we intend to present religion in 
the exhibit. 

1. One of the most striking features of the 
architectural exhibit will be a set of paneis 
devoted to churches and the creativity 


American architecture in the religious tra- 
dition. 
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2. The two motion pictures to be shown at 

© exhibit will contain photographs of 

churches and people entering these churches. 

two motion pictures are Circarama and 

Special seven-screen documentary on 

American life presently under production by 
Charles Eames. 

3. There will be religious literature at the 
exhibition in the book, magazine, and news- 
Paper section. 

4. There will be an exhibit of university 
Catalogs In which courses in religion will 
appear. There will also be a certain number 
ot catalors of theological schools. 

5. There will be a considerable number of 
Questions in the Ramac electronic calculat- 
ing machine concerning statistics and infor- 
mation on religion in American life. I cannot 
yet tell you how many questions because 
they are still being prepared in the U.S. In- 
formation Agency. 

6. The exhibit on the American worker in 
community life will contain phoographs and 
textual material on religious life in the 
community. 

7. There will be some paintings with re- 

Ous themes in the painting exhibit. 
8. The large photographic exhibit, entitled 
Family of Man,“ has a considerable 
number of photographs depicting human be- 
llef in God. 

9. The Gallery. of Americans, which is a 
1 exhibit composed of photographs of 
amous Americans, will include several of 

National figures mentioned in your at- 
ent and will include quotations which 
Tefer to the subject of religion. 

10. Religious music will be included as 
part of the musical programs presented in 
both the high-fidelity area and the outside 
Test area. = 
tun dis accept again my appreciation of 

time and thought you have given this 
Problem and my assurance that we shall do 
dur best to reflect properly the religious side 
Of American life, 
Sincerely yours, 
HAROLD C. MCCLELLAN, 
General Manager. 


Khrushchev: The Real Story of the Man 
and His Deeds 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES E. CHAMBERLAIN 


OF MICHIGAN 10 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 1, 1959 


Mr, CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. Speaker, I 
am sure that those who favor, as well as 
those who oppose, the invitation to 
Premier Khrushchev to visit the United 
tates, are fully aware of the potential 
angers involved. U.S. News & World 
rt, in its September 7, 1959, issue, 
Ares an unvarnished account of the Mr. 
Khrushchev behind the sometimes smil- 
ing face. 
man the belief that we all should be fully 
d ormed as to the type of person we are 
€aling with, I include under leave to 
extend my remarks the article, which 
follows: j 
schr: THE REAL STORY OF THE MAN 
AND His DEEDS 
A few days from now Nikita S. Khrushchev 
to step off a plane in the United States 
fine the American people are to get their 
Close look at a Soviet dictator. 
in 2 weeks Khrushchev is scheduled to 
Mr this country as a guest of the U.S, Gov- 
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ernment. He is expected to dine at the 
White House, talk with President Eisen- 
hower, speak over U.S. television and radio 
networks, visit several cities, and be seen 
by millions of Americans. 

What kind of a man will Americans see? 

If Khrushchev runs true to his usual form, 
they will see a smiling man. The smile is on 
the face he uses to charm strangers. Amer- 
icans may get glimpses of the shrewd and 
capable Khrushchey who has helped build 
Soviet Russia into a: world power. Khru- 
shchev may bluster a bit for his American 
audience, or scowl, or even shout angry 
threats. For Khrushchev is a man of many 
faces. 

But what kind of man is he in fact? And 
what is behind this outery of protest that is 
welling up in the United States about his 
visit to this country? 

For the answers, it is necessary to study 
the Russlan's record—to go behind the offi- 
cial Soviet accounts and get the truth about 
Nikita Khrushchev. You must go back to 
Khrushchev's youth as a roisterlng worker 
with his hands, follow his rise in the Com- 
munist Party, see the part he played in 
Joseph Stalin's bloody purges. Then you 
must watch him, after becoming the boss 
himself, carry on in Stalin's tradition—send- 
ing the Soviet Army to crush Hungary's 
bid for freedom, shooting down unarmed 
American fliers, stirring up trouble around 
the globe, and threatening civilization with 
a nuclear world war III. 

The man that emerges is the real Khru- 
shchevy—the man that Americans will not be 
shown in his brief visit to this country. 

You get glimpses of the hidden Khru- 
shchey in incidents. 

BLOODY HANDS 


While quarreling with Kremlin confeder- 
ates in 1957, Khrushchev ts reported to have 
shouted: 

“Your hands are stained with the blood 
of our party leaders and of innumerable in- 
nocent Bolsheviks.” 

“So are yours,” they shouted back. 

“Yes,” Khrushchev answered. “So are 
mine. Iadmit this. But during the purges 
I was merely carrying out your orders. I 
was not then a member of the Politburo and 
I bear no responsibility for its decisions. 
You were,” 

TEN THOUSAND CORPSES 


The following incident was uncovered by 
the U.S. House of Representatives’ Select 
Committee on Communist Aggression, in a 
1954 investigation: 

In 1943, German troops who had invaded 
the Ukraine dug into an area which had 
been used by Soviet secret police. They 
found 95 mass graves containing nearly 
10,000 corpses whose hands were bound and 
who had bullet holes in the backs of their 
necks. From objects found on the bodies, 
they were identified as victims of the bloody 
purge that had been carried out in the 
Ukraine in the years 1937 to 1939, 

Nikita 8. Khrushchev had been sent to 
the Ukraine by Stalin to direct that purge. 

APPROVED MURDERS 


In his famous denunciation of Stalin in 
1956, Khrushchev accused the former Soviet 
dictator of forcing old Bolshevik leaders into 
false confessions and then having them exe- 
cuted. 

Yet the files of the official Soviet news- 
paper, Prayda, show that in January 1937, 
Khrushchev made a speech defending those 
executions. According to Pravda, he told a 
Moscow crowd of 200,000 people: 

“We are gathered here in Red Square to 
make our proletarian words resound, words 
full of approyal of the sentence passed by 
the military collegium of the supreme court 
on the enemies of the people, the traitors 
to the motherland, the betrayers of the 


.“hangman of the Ukraine.” 
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cause of the toilers, the spies, the diversion- 
ists, the agents of fascism.” 


TRICKERY AND TANKS 


When the Hungarian people revolted 
against Kremlin tyranny in 1956, it was 
Khrushchev who ordered the Russian Army 
to invade Hungary and massacre the civil- 
ians who demanded freedom. It was Khru- 
shchev who invited a Hungarian leader, Gen. 
Pal Maleter, to negotiate under a fiag of truce 
and then had him arrested by secret police. 
It was also Khrushchev who offered safe con- 
duct to the late Hungarian Premier, Imre 
Nagy, to lure him out of sanctuary in the 
Yugoslay Embassy, and then had him kid- 
naped and executed. 

While the fighting in Hungary was going 
on, U.S. Ambassador Charles Bohlen in Mos- 
cow asked Khrushchey what he was going 
to do about stopping the slaughter of Hun- 
garian. patriots. Khrushchev's answer: 

We willl put in more troops, and more 
troops, and more troops, and more troops— 
until we have finished them.” 

BEHIND THE PROTEST 


It is from such incidents as these that you 
get an understanding of the protests against 
Khrushchev's visit. 

To thousands of Ukrainian refugees in the 
United States, Khrushchev is known as the 
To Hungarians, 
he is the “butcher of Budapest.“ To Ameri- 
cans of Polish descent, he was a participant, 
with Stalin, in the 1939 dismemberment of 
Poland. And, to millions of Americans 
whose ancestors came from the countries of 
central or eastern Europe that are now Soviet 
satellites, Khrushchev is the man who holds 
their ancestral lands under Red subjugation. 

Today, 8s Khrushchey’s visit nears, Amer- 
icans of all extractions are remembering 
other incidents involving this man of many 
faces, 

GENEVA DOUBLE CROSS 


It was a smiling Khrushchey that President 
Eisenhower and other Western leaders met 
at a summit conference in Geneva in the 
summer of 1955. At that conference Khru- 
shchev and his then-Premier, Nikolai Bul- 
ganin, agreed to work toward reunification 
of Germany—where Khrushchev today is 
threatening another Communist takeover in 
Berlin. It was at Geneva, too, that Khru- 
shchev campaigned for peaceful coexistence, 
and increasing friendly contacts between 
East and West across the Iron Curtain. 

It turned out later that Khrushchey was 
using the Geneva Conference to screen one 
of the biggest political moves of his career 
a Soviet advance into the Middle East. 
While they smiled and talked at Geneva, the 
Communists were arranging to supply arms 
to President Nasser in Egypt. This deal gave 
the Kremlin its first foothold in the Middle 
East—a foothold that was later enlarged to 
include deals with Syria and a near takeover 
in Iraq. 

The Soviet arms deal with Nasser served 
also to embolden Nasser for his seizure of the 
Suez Canal, That seizure, in turn, brought 
the short and sudden war in which France, 
Britain and Israel sent forces into Egypt in 
the autumn of 1956. 

It was at the time of the Suez invasion 
that Khrushchev made one of his first nu- 
clear threats against the West in blunt lan- 
guage, he told the British and French to 
call off the war or face the threat of missile- 
borne weapons from Russia. 


DEATH OF U.S. AIRMEN 


On Sept. 2, 1958, Soviet military planes 
shot down an unarmed U.S. transport plane 
with 17 Americans aboard. Khrushehev's 
Government denied the shooting. Khru- 
shehev's Ambassador to Washington, Mikhail 
Menshikov, refused even to listen to a tape 
recording which presented proof that the 
plane was attacked deliberately by Soviet 
fiers acting under direct orders. The tape 
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recorded the radio conversation of the Soviet 
filers as they gunned the American plane to 
earth 


The Khrushchey with this background ís 
now the head of one of the most powerful 
nations in the world. He controls a Com- 
munist empire of 900 million people that 
stretches over most of Asia and a large part 
of Europe. Vice President RICHARD NIXON 
describes Khrushchev as “a man who holds in 
his hands the greatest power any one man 
has ever held in the history of civilization— 
who by his decision alone could press the 
button which could start a chain reaction 
which would destroy civilization as we know 
15.“ 

UP FROM OBSCURITY 

How did Khrushchev grow so high and 
mighty? 

There was nothing in the first 40 years of 
his life to indicate such a future. 

Khrushchev was born in poverty in the 
small Ukrainian village of Kalmovka. The 
date was April 17, 1894. His father is vari- 
ously described as having been a coal miner 
and a blacksmith. 

Events of Khrushchev’s boyhood are 
shrouded in an obscurity which has been 
deepened by the rewriting of history that 
is customary in Soviet Russia. Official Soviet 
accounts say that Nikita as a boy hired out 
as a shepherd and then went to work as a 
coal miner, following in the footsteps of his 
father. A 

Other, unofficial, biographers say that the 
only sheepherding that Nikita did was to 
look out after his father’s few pigs, cows, 
and goats, and that he then learned his 
father's trade of blacksmithing. 

Khrushchev often refers to himself as a 
Ukrainian. But Ukrainian refugees claim 
that his family was Russian in origin and 
point out that Khrushchev, even after liv- 
ing for years in the Ukraine, speaks the 
Ukrainian tongue very badly. 

In his boyhood years, when most young- 
sters are in school, young Nikita got very 
little formal schooling and showed little 
interest in education. 

At an early age—17, by one detailed ac- 
count of his early life—Khrushchey left 
home to become a wandering worker in the 
factories and coal mines of the industrial 
Donets Basin, or Donbas, as it is com- 
monly called. This is an area in the south- 
eastern Ukraine, near the Sea of Azov. Un- 
official accounts say that Khrushcliey’s trade 
was that of turner and pipefitter, that he 
also was a locksmith. Official Soviet ac- 
counts speak of him as working in the mine 
pits and learning to operate the lift cage. 

TALENT FOR DRINKING 


One of the few signs of the future Khru- 
shchev that appeared in his youth was this; 
He was noted, even then, for his ability to 
drink enormous amounts of alcohol. 

A biography, “Khrushchev of the Ukraine,” 
written by Victor Alexandrov, contains an 
episode about Khrushehev's youthful drink- 
ing, as related by Vladimir S. Andriyevsky, 
a Ukrainian who grew up in Khrushchev's 
hometown. According to this account, An- 
driyevsky encountered Khrushchev, accom- 
panied by two young ladies, in a Kharkov 
beer hall in 1914. Khrushchev was described 
as drinking yorsh, a mixture of beer and 
vodka. 

When Khrushchev was asked If he weren't 
afraid of getting tight on such a mixture, 
Andriyevsky relates, he burst out laughing 
and sald “Yorsh has no effect on me.“ 

“And he was right,” Andriyevaky is quoted 
as saying. “I saw him swill five bottles of 
beer and a bottle of vodka, Smirnov 56, with- 
out batting an eyelid.” 

When Russia en World War I, Khru- 
ehchev, although of military age, did not go 
into the army. But he did begin to show 
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a belated interest in education, attended eve- 
ning classes, borrowed numerous books from 
libraries, 

CAREER IN THE PARTY 


When the Bolshevik revolution toppled the 
Czar in 1917, Khrushchev was not a partic- 
ipant. But he soon joined the movement. 
He fought with Red troops against the 
whites and Cossacks in the civil war that 
followed the revolution. Then, in 1918, he 
joined the Communist Party and began his 
long climb to its leadership. 

After the civil war subsided, Khrushchey 
returned to the mines, where he helped or- 
ganize Communist units. Then, in 1922, he 
was sent to a workers’ school, the Donets In- 
dustrial Institute, where he studied agri- 
culture, among other things. J 

It was about this time that Khrushchev 
married. Mr. Alexandroy’s biography says 
the marriage took place in 1922 and that 
his bride was a fellow student of agriculture. 
Some other accounts give the marriage year 
as 1920. 

The Kremlin is always secretive about the 
private lives of Soviet officials, and Khru- 
shchev has done little to clear up the mystery 
about his own. He once said he had two 
sons and several daughters. 


TWO MARRIAGES 


Recently, when entertaining Eric Johnston, 
president of the Motion Picture Association 
of America, at the Khrushchev vacation 
home, the Soviet Premier became more spe- 
cific. He said he had two daughters and two 
sons, and that one of the two sons had been 
killed while serving as a pilot in World War 
II. He also told Mr. Johnston that his pres- 
ent wife is not the mother of his children, 
but is his second wife. The second Khru- 
shchev marriage is reported to have occurred 
in 1938, after the first wife died. 

Upon completing his workers’ school 
course, Khrushchev became a full-time party 
worker, He was an organizer and propa- 
gandist in various cities of the Ukraine. In 
this effort he acquired a reputation as a hard 
and effective worker and as a rough-and- 
tumble orator who could more than hold his 
own in arguments at party meetings. 

Here came Khrushchey's first big break. 
He won the notice of Lazar M. Kaganovich, 
then. first party secretary in the Ukraine. 
With the help of Kaganovich, Khrushchev 
won assignment to Moscow's Industrial 
Academy for further studies. This was 1929. 
Khrushchev, the Ukrainian shepherd boy, 
had arrived in Moscow, the center of the 
Communist world. His star was rising. 


STALIN'S UNDERSTUDY 


At the Moscow institute, Khrushchev add- 
ed industrial training to the agricultural 
background that he had acquired in the 
Ukraine. He also won a powerful new 
friend—Joseph Stalin. 

As the story is told, here is how he caught 
Stalin's eye: At the institute, Stalin's wife 
was a fellow student. At a students’ politi- 
cal meeting, Mrs. Stalin made a critical re- 
port which aroused concern in party circles, 
But Khrushchey, as secretary of the meet- 
ing, suppressed her report, thus saving the 
Stalins considerable embarrassment. 

From that time on, Khrushehev's advance 
was rapid. i 

In 1931 he won his first party office, as 

head of the party committee for a district 
of Moscow. The next year he was elected a 
secretary of the Communist organization for 
the entire city of Moscow. In this post he 
was active in the rebullding of Moscow and 
the construction of its famous subway sys- 
tem. 
Then in 1934, at the age of 40, Khrushchev 
entered the chosen circle: He became a 
member of the central committee of the 
entire Communist Party. 


September 3 


TRAINING IN MURDER 

In his Ukrainian posts, Khrushchev had 
helped to “finger” minor party functionaries 
for removal. But in Moscow he got some 
real training in the Communist technique 
of purge. 

A purge of the party organization in Mos- 
cow was underway in the early 1930's. 
Khrushchev’s participation is shown by a 7 
report published in 1932 in Pravda, which 
quoted him as telling a district party meet- 
ing: 

“The aim of this purge is to track down 
and expel those party members who secretly 
persist in their dastardly oppositional activ- 
ity against the party and against the Soviet 
State. They are traitors, and will be treated 
as such.“ 

According to published reports of this 
purge, about one-fourth of the Communists 
in Moscow were expelled from the party and 
more than 500 were handed over to the 
secret police for execution, imprisonment, or 
exile in slave-labor camps. In ‘February 
1934 Khrushchev reported: “We have con- 
ducted a purge in the Moscow organization 
which further strengthened the militancy 
of our ranks.” 

Then, in the middle thirties, began Stalin's 
great purge which reaches into all parts of 
the Soviet Union and high into the ranks of 
party leaders. The reign of terror lasted for 
several years. By conservative official esti- 
mates, thousands were executed and tens of 
thousands were imprisoned. 3 

By less conservative estimates, the victims 
of the great purge numbered in the mil- 
lions. 

In a series of show trials, some of the 
top officials of the Communist Party were pa- 
raded in the dock, forced to make public 
confessions, and then were shot, 

Throughout all this purge, Khrushchev 
was a member of the central committee, the 
ruling clique of the Communist Party. From 
1935 on, he was also a member of the Pre- 
sidlum of the U.S.S.R. Central Executive 
Committee. 

You get Khrushchey’s own version of his 
role in the blood bath from that statement 
he made to his Kremlin confederates in 1957: 
“During the purges I was merely carrying 
out your orders.” 

A PURGE OF HIS OWN 


In 1938, Khrushchev got the opportunity 
to carry out a purge of his own. Joseph 
Stalin sent him to the Ukraine to clean uP 
the party organization there and to whip the 
rebellious Ukraine into line. The Ukraine 
had been an independent republic before it 
was conquered by the Russians, and the 
Ukrainian people were still intensely na- 


~ tionalistic and resentful of Moscow's rule. 


Ukrainian refugees have given graphic ac- 
counts of the bloody purge which Khru- 
shchey carried out. He started by calling 
all the leaders of the Ukrainian Government 
to a meeting in Kiev, then surrounding the 
meeting with secret police and arresting 
most of the officials on the spot. 

This trick worked so well that he later 
used a similar method in the arrest of Sta- 
Un's secret police chief, Lavrenti P. Beria, 

Khrushchev's efficiency in the Ukraine won 
him a quick reward. In 1939, he was made a 
member of the Politburo—one of the nine 
men who ruled the Soviet Union. But he 
remained in the Ukraine and carried on his 
purge. 

With Hitlerite Germany expanding, war 
was threatening Eastern Europe. The Krem- 
lin was anxious to remove all rebellious ele- 
ments from the Ukraine, which bordered on 
Poland, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, and Ru- 
mania. 

By some Ukrainian estimates, 400,000 pe 
ple were killed in a single year of Khru- 
shehev's prewar purge of the Ukraine. Those 
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mass graves found by German soldiers in 
1943 contained, by actual count, 9,439 bodies. 
Those victims included peasants, workers, 
and priests as well as party officials. Masses 
CI Ukrainians were deported to Siberia. 
KHRUSHCHEV'S WAR RECORD 
When war came, the Kremlin found that 
the Ukraine was still anti-Russian. As the 
Nazi troops drove into the Ukraine in 1941, 
its peopie surrendered by the thousands, 
Freeting the Germans as liberators from Mos- 
cow's rule, 
urhchey, during most of the war, as- 
Sumed a military role. He was given a high 
Officer's rank and helped plan Soviet military 
Strategy in the Ukraine. He is credited with 
rea participation in the defense of Lenin- 


DICTATOR OF THE UKRAINE 


After the Nazis had been driven out, Euru- 
ey turned back, in 1944, to a civilian 
role in directing the restoration of the 
Ukraine. For this task, Stalin made Khru- 
shchev a virtual dictator of the region, sub- 
Ject only to Stalin's personal orders. 
Ukrainians describe the postwar purge in 
the Ukraine as worse than that which pre- 
ceded the war. They claim that 3 million 
ans were killed, imprisoned, or de- 
Ported to slave-labor camps for collaborat- 
Ing with the Germans. 
Yet Ukrainian resistance to Moscow grew 
Until it resembled a civil war, with an under- 
d army, known as the UPA, engaging 
large units of the Red army in battle. 
zhchev’'s fallure to pacify the Ukraine 
Was followed by his only political setback, 
1947 he was removed from his Ukrainian 
tatorship. But not for long. A few 
Months later he was back in command of the 
nian Communist Party. 
T 1949, Khrushchev returned to Moscow— 
time to stay. He was given the lender- 
Ship of the Moscow party committee and 
made a member of the secretariat of the cen- 
committee. For the next 4 years, Khru- 
Shchey worked busily at buiding up his pow- 
er and prestige and getting ready for the 
°pportunity that came with Stalin’s death. 
e of his projects was to set in motion a 
Teorganization of the agricultural system, 
Torcing the already collectivized farmers into 
uge "state farms.” 
THE POWER STRUGGLE 
When Stalin died, in 1953, Khrushchev 
Was only No, 5 in the party hierarchy. Georgi 
. Malenkoy became Primier in a sort of 
collective leadership“ which included the 
diplomat, Vyacheslav M. Molotov, the police 
f, Beria, and Marshal Nikolai A, Bul- 


But Khrushchev moved up fast. Within 
9 days after Stalin died, he displaced Malen- 
kov as First Secretary of the central com- 
fuittee. This is the post which carries with 
t leadership of the Communist Party. 

It was the party leadership thet Stalin 

used as his ladder to the Soviet throne, 

and Khrushchev showed he had learned his 

Master's methods well. He spotted Beria as 

most dangerous rival. So he teamed with 
Malenkoy to get Beria. 

In June 1953, just 3 months after Stalin 
died, Beria was lured to a Kremlin meeting. 
Here Khrushchey used the same tactics that 
had worked so well for him in the Ukraine 

1938. He deployed troops to cut off Beria 
his own men, then arrested him. The 
Tollowing December, Beria’s execution was 
famounced. along with that of 29 of his con- 
€derates. here was no public trial, It was 
another Stalin-type purge. 
was the next of Khrushchev's 
Tivala to go. In February 1955 Malenkov 
a public “confession of errors” and 
Tesigned from the post of Premier, Khru- 
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shehey’s candidate, Bulganin, succeeded 
Malenkov. But, here, Khrushchev intro- 
duced a new purge technique, Instead of 
haying Malenkoy shot, he merely demoted 
him to an obscure post, 

For the next 3 years; Khrushchev ruled 
the Soviet Union by proxy, using Bulganin, 
the Premier, as his front man, but leaving 
no doubt as to who was really boss. 

At home, it was Khrushchev who made all 
the important policy announcements. On 
thelr trips abroad, it was Khrushchey who 
did most of the talking while Bulganin 
stayed in the background, At the summit 
meeting in Geneva in 1955, it was clear that 
Khrushehev, not Bulganin, ran the Soviet 
delegation, 


THE SHIFT ON STALIN 


While Stalin lived, Khrushchey served and 
praised him. Three years after Stalin died, 
Khrushchev denounced him, This was an- 
other turning point in the career of today’s 
boss in the Kremlin. It occured in February 
1956 at a secret session of the Communist 
Party's 20th Congress. ` 

In that session, Khrushchev delivered a 
historic speech accusing Stalin of brutal 
murders of his fellow Communists and of 
acts damaging to the Soviet Union. 


A TEAR POR COMRADES 


Accounts of the meeting show Khrushchey 
wesping ss he named comrades whom Stalin 
had killed. Among these named was Stanis- 
lav V. Kossior, who disappeared in the 
Ukrainian purge of 1938. The record shows 
that Ehrushchev, as Stalin's Investigator of 
ihe Ukrainian organization, “put the finger“ 
on Kocsior to be purged, and tien succeeded 
to his post in the Ukraine. 

While denouncing many of Stalin’s crimes, 
Ehrushchey defended the liquidation of mil- 
lions of peasant farmers in the Communist 
campaign to collectivixe them. The record 
shows that Khrushchev was active in that 
campaign in the Ukraine. 

Khrushchev told the secret narty session 
thut Stalin was able to commit his crimes 
because he had been permitted to grow too 
powerfuk He called for an end to the “cult 
of the individual,” and fer a return to “col- 
lective leadership.” 


A year later, In 1957, Khrushchev resumed 
the building of his own power. He did it 
by purging some of his oldést and closest 
friends. The victims: Molotov, Malenkov, 
Dimitri Shepilov, and Lazar M. Kaganovich, 
the man who had “discoyeted” Khrushchey 
in the Ukraine, brought him to Moscow and 
sponsored his rapid rise to high Communist 
office, All were accused of intrigue against 
the party leadership and were expelled from 
the Central Committee. 

Again, Khrushehev's purge victims lived 
But they were effectively removed from his 
path to power. 

In ousting these rivals, Khrurhchey used 
the help of a World War II hero, Marshal 
Georgi Zhukov. A few months later, Khru- 
shchey turned on Zhukov and ousted him 
from his post as Defense Minister and from 
his high party offices. 

ALONE AT THE TOP 


In 1958, Khrushchey made his final grab 
for power, He removed Bulganin as Premier 
and took over the Premiership himself, 
Then he had everything that Stalin had— 
control of the government and control over 
the Communist Party. Khrushchev stood 
alone at the top. . 

Now this man who fought his way from 
shepherd boy to boss of the world's biggest 
empire is coming to visit the United States— 
the only country that can challenge his em- 
pire’s domination of the world. 
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HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 3, 1959 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, 
I inelude the following news story from 
the New York Times of Sunday, August 
23, 1959, written by Mr. Tad Szule, staff 
correspondent for the New York Times: 
Latin Reo CHIEFS CONFER IN CHILE—DIscuss 

Hemispuene Issurs—PaorpaGANDA CAM- 

PAIGN AGAINST UNITED STATES MOUNTING 

(By Tad Szulc) 

SANTIAGO, CHILE,- August 22.— Several im- 
portant Latin-American Communist leaders 
met here this week to exchange ideas. They 
discussed the situation in the Western Hem- 
isphere after the recently concluded con- 
ference here of the foreign ministers of the 
American republics. 

While Communist quarters insisted that 
no full-fledged conforence had been held, the 
meeting did coincide with the unleashing of 
a major anti-U.S. campaign. The Commu- 
nists charge that the foreign ministers’ meet- 
ing had been engineered by Washington to 
overthrow the regime of Premier Fidel Castro 
of Cuba. 

What is perhaps most disturbing to Wash- 
ington in that the Cuban revolutionary 
leadership, or part of it, for their own rea- 
sons appears to be willing to go along with 
the campaign. 3 

REDS SQUIRE RAUL CASTRO 

How adept the Communists are at courting 
the Cuban revolutionaries was demonstrated 
here this week during the brief visit of 
Maj. Raul Castro, the Cuban Premier's 
brother and commander in chief of the 
country’s armed forces. 

After the Chilean Government and mili- 
tary had ignored the major's presence 
largely because they were angry over the 
appearance here Monday of a Cuban Air 
Force plane with armed roldiers—the Com- 
munists and their allles took him under 
their wing. 

Senator Salvadore Allende, an extrem? 
leftwing politician who wes allied with the 
Communists through Chile's popular front 
and who recently visited Cuba, was a full- 
time guide for Major Castro. 

At S:fior Aliende’s home Major Ca tro met 
at a cocktail party the entire popular front 
leadership, including Luis Corvalan, secre- 
tary general of the Communist Party. Senor 
Corvalan is regarded as one of the most im- 
portant Communist leaders in Latin America. 

Escorted by Senator Allende, Major Castro 
visited Pablo Neruda, the poet, a Communist 
senator and the holder of a Stalin peace 
prize. At his departure Thursday, Mejor 
Castro was seen off by Communist members 
cf Congress and other representatives of the 
popular front, as well as a group of Christian 
Democrats. 

CUBAN PICTURE REVIEWED. 


While there are no indications that Major 
Castro engaged in any serious political dis- 
cussions with the Chilean Communists, the 
Cuban situation and its significance for Com- 
munist propaganda purposes were reviewed 
here by Communist representatives from 
four Latin American countries in addition to 
Chile. On hand were the secretary general 
of the Argentine Communist Party, Rodolfo 
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Ghioldi, the Paraguayan Communist leader, 
Miguel Angel Soler, the editor of the Cuban 
Communist daily Hoy, Carlos Rodriques, and 
the influential Venezuelan Communist news- 
paper man, Hector Mujica. 

Senor Ghioldi and Senor Mujica delivered 
lectures at party headquarters here on the 
situation in their countries. Senor Soler 
had to cancel his appearance because he had 
to leave Santiago suddenly. 

Communist propaganda against the United 
States, the Organization of American States 
and the foreign ministers’ conference has 
been going on since the meeting began. This 
is in line with the standing party policy of 
opposition to the Inter-American system. 
But it soon took a form in which Cuba was 
presented as the victim, the United States 
as the villian and the Communists as some- 
thing of a rescuing hero, 

CONTRADICTORY CHARGES 


On one hand charges were made that the 
United States forced Latin Americans to vote 
for nonintervention policies to protect the 
dictatorship in the Dominican Republic, 
while at the same time Washington was ac- 
cused of trying to force a policy of inter- 
vention so that it could oust Premier Castro. 

A pro-Communist magazine photographed 
a group of U.S. correspondents at the door of 
the U.S. delegation suite at a hotel here and 
published it over a caption: “North-Ameri- 
can newsmen awalting instructions. 
They met every afternoon to make their dis- 
patches uniform.” 


Increase in Interest Rates on Government 
Bonds Unnecessary 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 2, 1959 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, there 
has been a great deal of discussion in 
recent days about the President's request 
to raise the interest rates on long-term 
Government bonds. The administra- 
tion is urging this Congress to remove 
the present 444-percent ceiling on long- 
term bonds with threats that if this is 
not done, the Treasury Department will 
not be able to continue financing the 
Federal Government. 

I am today inserting two recent arti- 
cles which appeared in the press on the 
subject of Government bonds and in- 
terest rates. 

The first is an article by Miss Sylvia 
Porter, one of the Nation’s outstanding 
financial observers, who points out that 
the little investors are joining the big 
rush for U.S. bonds. 

It is significant to me that the moment 
there was a slump in the stock market, 
with stock quotations taking a serious 
dip in the last 2 weeks, the rush for Gov- 
ernment bonds started; and I submit 
that the demand for higher interest 
rates is nothing more than a ruse now 
being perpetrated on the American peo- 
ple by a syndicate of Wall Street finan- 
ciers so that they can build into their 
investments a guarantee of a higher in- 
terest yield for many years to come on 
long-term Government bonds even 
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though the rest of the Nation’s economy 
may suffer a setback. 

Simply stated, what these financiers 
are doing is this: There is a possibility 
of a setback if defense spending is cur- 
tailed because of a possible thaw in the 
cold war. I submit these financiers now 
want to remove the 4%-percent ceiling 
on long-term Government bonds so they 
can “lock” themselves in for a higher 
yield on their investment in these long- 
term Government bonds, regardless of 
what happens to the rest of the Nation's 
economy. 

The other article which I am includ- 
ing today is by Drew Pearson, who clear- 
ly demonstrates what a closed corpora- 
tion has existed in the purchase of Gov- 
ernment bonds. 

Mr. Speaker, the two articles follow: 
LITTLE Investors JOIN Bic RusH ror US. 

Bonps—Marker Livetrest Since War Il— 

4% PERCENT RETURN Does Trick 

(By Sylvia Porter) 

For the first time in many years, the little 
investor is nibbling at the market for US. 
Government securities, is putting new say- 
ings or cash obtained from sales of stock 
into small blocks of U.S. Treasury obligations 
to get the income they will pay until matur- 
ity. 

“They showed up out of nowhere,” remarks 
a leading Washington economist. “One day 
there appeared to be just about no buyers 
for U.S. Government securities. The next 
day, there they were, buying steadily.” 

“We got telephone calls last month from 
customers who've never even inquired about 
Government bonds asking us to buy them 
some of the ‘new 4½8“,“ marvels a partner of 
& large Wall Street stockhouse. “When we 
did and sent them confirmation slips, they 
were astonished to find out they had bought 
a note due a year from now. They thought 
they were buying long-term bonds due in 
20 or 30 years.“ 

What is happening is a first himt of a 
revival of interest among individuals in US. 
Government securities at today's compara- 
tively high annual rates of return. (These 
securities have nothing to do with U.S. sav- 
ings bonds which can be bought for a fixed 
amount, are nonmarketable and can be 
cashed in at any time at the purchase price 
plus interest due.) 


INTEREST RATES SOAR 


During World War II, the great war loan 
drives attracted individual investors to U.S, 
Government bonds, but since then the Gov- 
ernment market has been practically the 
private preserve of the big financial institu- 
tions. 

But also since World War II, interest rates 
have been rising, and since mid-1958 they 
have soared. 

As rates have climbed, prices of the older 
outstanding Government securities with 
their picayune coupons have slumped to 
record lows. And on new U.S. issues the 
Treasury has been offering higher and higher 
coupons to attract investors. 

FOUR AND THREE-FOURTHS PERCENT 15 POWER- 
FUL LURE 

Then last month an unexpected switch 
occurred when, to encourage holders of $14 
billion of maturing IOU’s to extend their 
loans, Treasury Secretary Anderson offered 
them one note due in a year a 44 
percent coupon and another due in 1964 
paying a 4% percent too. 

Suddenly, both sophisticated and unso- 
phisticated individual investors apparently 
decided a 4% percent yearly return on a 
US. obligation—the highest offered since the 
1920's—was mightly juicy. 
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It may well be that the highest coupons 
on new U.S. Government securities have not 
been seen, The Treasury may be paying 
even more than 434 percent for money if 
business booms in the months ahead. 


BANK Trust SUSPECTED IN WALL STREET 
(By Drew. Pearson) 

A tightly organized group of 17 Wall Street 
money manipulators who can and do tell 
the U.S. Treasury how it can float its bonds 
has just been unearthed by congressional 
investigators. 

The Senate-House Economic Committee, 
wanting to avoid hiking interest rates on 
Government bonds, stumbled into this sol- 
idly entrenched money trust. 

They suspect the financial tycoons were 
the chief conspirators behind the drive to 
remove the 4½-percent ceiling on interest 
rates and let the sky be the limit. This 
will automatically boost the cost of con- 
sumer borrowing on automobiles, homes, 
and appliances. 

The congressional fiscal sleuths discovered 
that virtually all trading in Government se- 
curities is handled by 17 dealers, who have 
direct telephone lines to each other. They 
use these lines not to transact business but 
to coordinate prices. This results in uni- 
form quotations and might be of interest 
to antitrust officials as a violation of the 
Sherman Act, 

The largest dealer, Discount Corp., is 
owned by five big banks which deal in Gov- 
ernment securities. They are Bankers Trust. 
Chemical Corn Exchange, First National 
City, Morgan-Guaranty Trust, and New York 
Trust. Two other banks, Chase Manhattan 
and Manufacturers Trust, have directors on 
Discount's board. 

These seven banks monopolize the Gov- 
ernment securities market, which amounts 
to a fantastic $200 billion business each year. 
Without counting the fabulous interest, the 
annual profit on buying and selling GOV- 
ernment bonds exceeds 8680 million. 

The interest rates are not set by competi- 
tive bidding but by Government decree 
based upon the advice of the same tycoons 
who profit from the money market. 

The Federal Reserve Board and the Treas- 
ury Department no doubt would deny that 
Wall Streeters fix the interest rates. Yet 
their recommendations are always adopted. 

“The only trouble with this investiga- 
tion,“ commented Senator PauL DOUGLAS: 
Democrat, of Illinois, the Economic Com- 
mittee chairman, “is that the stakes are too 
big. The public doesn’t seem to understand 
scandals involving more than $2 million- 


Public Power Again 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDGAR W. HIESTAND 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 31, 1959 


Mr. HIESTAND. Mr. Speaker, the, 
very effective testimony of William Jack- 
man, president of the Investors League. 
before the House Subcommittee on Ir- 
rigation hearing on S, 281, to es 
another public power project, that on 
the Snake River Valley, Idaho, is 80 
eloquent and convincing that I am sure 
all Members should have an opportut 
to read it. It is submitted herewith: 

Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, on behalf of our thousands of in 
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Yestor members I wish to thank you for 
the Privilege of presenting the viewpoint of 
investors on S. 281, a bill by Sen- 
ators Henry DworsHak and FraNx CHURCH, 
- Of Idaho, and H.R. 1235, a bill by Congress- 
man Hamre H. Buvar, of Idaho, “to authorize 
the Secretary of the Interior to construct, 
Operate and maintain a reregulating reser- 
voir and other works at the Burns Creek 
Site in the upper Snake River Valley, Idaho, 
and for other purposes.” 

We strongly urge the committee not to 
recommend this proposed legislation. 

e description of the purpose of the bills 
as stated above is deceptive in character by 
f: to state frankly that the project is 
designed primarily as a Government-owned 
hydroelectric power project. 

Inadequate hearings were held in the Sen- 
ate on S. 281 and inadequate hearing (1 

y only) are scheduled before this Subcom- 
Mittee in the House of Representatives. A 
vast majority of the taxpayers of the United 
States are totally unfamiliar with the pur- 
Poses and probable effects of this legislation. 

Testimony before the Senate brings into 

focus the following points which 
Should be brought to the attention of all of 
Our voting citizens for their information and 
approval before any final action is taken by 
elected representatives in Congress— 

(1) The project would cost about $50 mil- 
lion of which 98 percent would be charged 

Power and less than 2 percent to irriga- 

m. There is no actual or foreseeable 
Power shortage in this area. It is well 
Served by two large taxpaying investor- 
Owned power companies operating under 
State supervision. 

(2) There is no proven need of the proj- 
ect for irrigation purposes. The Bureau of 

lamation estimates the 100,000 acre-feet 
Of storage in Burns Creek would be used 
Only two or three times in 50 years. No 
Water would be used on present land; the 
ject would not enable 1 acre of new 

d to be brought under cultivation. 

(3) This project would cost the Federal 

vernment $40 million of lost taxes that 
Would otherwise be paid by private utility 

Panies, Total annual revenue of the 
Project estimated at $1,125,000 would be 
$311,000 short of meeting annual interest 
Payments of $1,436,000. 

(4) The alleged need of this project for 
“reregulation” has never been proven. 
Even if it were, a true reregulation“ proj- 
det could be provided for around $9 million, 
Or over $40 million less than the project 
contemplated. 

The substantiation of the above com- 

ts have been made fully available to 
Congress in documented form by qualified 
Xperts in and outside of Government. 

Why, then, at a time when the Nation 
Reeds new sources of tax money; at a time 
— our able and conscientious Ways and 

Chairman Wirsur D. Mrts and his 
committee members are approaching a mon- 
umental task of tax reform; at a time when 
Our very solvency is being strained by the 
Yast and necessary costs of national defense; 
Why, at Such a time, gentlemen, should Con- 

vote to unnecessarily squander $100 
Million or more of the taxpayers’ money? 
valid charge has been made over and 

Over again that there are powerful forces 
Within this Nation, encouraged by our 
enemies from abroad who, wittingly or un- 
Wittingly, would weaken or destroy our 
entire economic and social order in favor of 
a bureaucratic socialist welfare state. To 
the Plish this purpose most effectively, 
y would first socialize our basic energy 
fn urce industries, If we do not want this 
alert pen. we must be constantly on the 


The $50 million Burns Creek project, 
as it may seem in a world in which 
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we talk of billions of dollars, can set a 
precedent that will spread socialized Federal 
ownership of American industry lke a 
poisonous weed. The end result? Nothing 
other than gradual loss of our human free- 
doms. 

INVESTORS LEAGUE, INC., 

WILLIAM JACKMAN, President. 


Personal Income Tax Exemption 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. STEVEN V. CARTER 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 3,1959 


Mr. CARTER. Mr. Speaker, I intro- 
duced in the House of Representatives 
today a bill which proposes to amend 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 by 
increasing from $600 to $800 the personal 
income tax exemption of a taxpayer, in- 
cluding the exemption for a spouse, the 
exemption for a dependent, and the ad- 
ditional exemptions for old age and 
blindness. 

Out of regard for our national debt, 
and for the obvious necessity of revenue 
raising measures in our tax structure, I 
could not have introduced a bill such as 
this in good faith without having intro- 
duced three previous bills in this session 
of Congress which I feel would correct 
many of the present inequities and loop- 
holes in our tax laws and which, if car- 
ried through, would make a tax reduc- 
tion such as I propose in this bill feas- 
ible. The bills that I introduced were 
as follows: H.R. 6919, which would re- 
peal the special deduction for the deple- 
tion of national, resources. This bill 
would close a loophole which I consider 
to be the most flagrant giveaway in our 
entire tax structure and would save the 
American taxpayers literally hundreds of 
millions of dollars annually. The second 
tax bill previously introdueed by me was 
H.R. 8753, which would change existing 
tax law by eliminating provisions which 
presently allow an individual to exclude 
from, gross income for tax purposes the 
first $50 of dividends received in a taxa- 
ble year. This bill would also effect a 
substantial increase in revenues accru- 
ing to the U.S. Government each year. 
The third bill which I introduced was a 
measure to increase the holding period 
for long-term capital gains from 6 
months to 1 year. It is my feeling that 
this would serve to eliminate much of 
the speculation and fast shuffle being 
given the present tax law by persons who 
deal in tremendous sums of money on 
short-term “sure things.” If the hold- 
ing period were increased to a year, eco- 
nomic trends could not be so readily 
foreseen, and there would be a much 
greater hesitancy on the part of specu- 
lators to invest large sums of money in 
business ventures to take advantage of 
long-term, capital gains provisions, as is 
now being done. 

I believe that this bill to increase the 
personal exemption from $600 to $800 
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will afford tax relief where it is most 
needed, namely in the low- and lower- 
middle income categories. These are the 
people who most acutely feel the pressure 
of our present income tax laws—the peo- 
ple who live on more or less fixed low- 
scale incomes who are subjected to with- 
holding and who are unable to take ad- 
vantage of any special exemptions or de- 
ductions, 

I know that many Members of the 
House of Representatives have intro- 
duced from time to time similar legisla- 
tion, and I am confident that we are of 
a single purpose in trying to afford tax 
relief to many of our constituents who 
we feel deserve such relief. I hold high 
hopes that the Committee on Ways and 
Means, when it undertakes a searching 
reexamination of our tax laws this fall, 
will work to close the present loopholes 
and inequities which are so obvious to all 
of us and try to bring much needed and 
long-sought relief to Americans living on 
small incomes, 


A Bill To Establish a National Seashore 
Park on Cape Cod 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. HASTINGS KEITH 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 3, 1959 


Mr. KEITH. Mr. Speaker, I have to- 
day introduced a bill for the establish- 
ment of a national seashore park on 
Cape Cod. 

Senator SALTONSTALL, Senator KEN- 
NEDY, and I have been working on this 
bill for several months now, and have 
come up with, in my opinion, an excel- 
lent piece of legislation. The Senators 
are introducing the identical bill in the 
Senate today. 

There have been several measures in- 
troduced previously which would estab- 
lish a national seashore on Cape Cod. 
It is certainly understandable that there 
is tremendous national interest in re- 
serving for future generations the scenic, 
Pe and scientific treasures of Cape 

However, as I have studied the prior 
legislation on this matter, I, as the Rep- 
resentative from this area, have become 
increasingly concerned with the problem 
of providing adequate protection for the 
property owners, along with sufficient 
space for the normal economic growth 
and development of the towns involved. 

When we are dealing with Cape Cod, 
we are not dealing with the usual, rela- 
tively undeveloped national park area. 
As you know, several well-developed and 
prosperous communities are involved in 
this proposition. ‘Therefore, any legis- 
lation creating a national seashore park 
on Cape Cod must recognize the unique 
character of the area and its problems. 

Our bill is more than a statement of 
the principle that preserving shoreline 
recreational areas deserves our support. 
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It embodies a knowledge of the distinct 
nature of the area, the people, and the 
character of the cape. A national sea- 
shore park and the individuality of the 
cape can exist together and serye each 
other with mutual benefit. 

The bill specifically suspends the 
power of condemnation insofar as ade- 
quately zoned summer and year-round 
residential property is concerned. This 
provision safeguárds the individual 
rights of property owners. It preserves, 
too, the tax revenue from these homes 
which the communities so badly need. 

The bill contains a clause which 
would, in effect, allow the towns to con- 
trol and develop a substantial amount 
of land within the proposed park area. 
This will provide adequate room for ex- 
pansion and growth of these towns. It 
will keep them self-sufficient and enable 
them to adequately service the many 
demands that the national seashore will 
impose upon them. 

Purther, the bill sets up an Advisory 
Commission composed of representatives 
of each of the six towns invelved, the 
Governor of Massachusetts, and the Sec- 
retary of Interior. This Commission 
will speak for the towns and the park 
residents in their many negotiations 
with the Department of Interior. 

The bill retains generally, the same 
boundaries originally recommended by 
the National Park Service. When we 
drafted the bill, we felt that we should 
not arbitrarily include or exclude par- 
ticular properties. I recognize that the 
boundaries propesed in my bill will not 
be satisfactory to all concerned. But 
neither do I think that I should change 
the Park Service’s boundaries until rea- 
sonable and competent testimony is 
made available to me by the towns and 
individuals concerned. 

Both the Senators from Massachusetts 
and I have stressed that this legislation 
is by no means inflexible. We have 
chosen to introduce it at this time in 
order to allow all interested parties, both 
governmental and individual, to study 
the proposal carefully and recommend 
such changes as are deemed necessary. 

We have in this legislation an excel- 
lent framework for establishing a na- 
tional seashore park. I know that the 
towns affected by this proposal and the 
individals who are interested in it will 
help us to preserve for the present and 
for posterity the particular charm, char- 
acter and historical significance of Cape 
Cod and its communities. 


Regarding Statement by Governor Ribico# 
on Gas Tax Increase 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH W. BARR 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 3, 1959 


Mr. BARR. Mr. Speaker, this after- 
noon I was asked whether I was aware 
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Governors’ road committee, had stated 
that the Governors had withdrawn their 
objection to the gas tax increase. I an- 
swered that I was aware that Governor 
Ribicoff had issued this statement. 
However, a subsequent check this after- 
noon showed that the Governor of Indi- 
niana, the Honorable Harold Handley, as 
late as Sunday stated that he was not in 
favor of a gas tax increase, I have also 
checked with the Members from five 
other States and find that the position 
of their Governors has not changed with 
respect to the opposition to this increase 
in the gas tax. 

In the light of the above I cannot un- 
derstand the authority for Governor 
Ribicoff’s statement. All these Gover- 
nors were under the impression that the 
original position opposing a gas tax in- 
crease had not changed. 


Who's Irresponsible? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH E. KARTH 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN TEE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 6, 1959 


Mr. KARTH. Mr. Speaker, yesterday 
I voted to override the President's veto 
of the public works appropriation bill for 
1960—H.R. 7509—because I was truly 
appalled at the flippancy with which 
the President disposed of this major ap- 
propriation bill. Because the Congress 
in its judgment dared to differ by about 
2% percent from the Bureau of the 
Budget's dictate on projects which help 
the development of the Nation's water 
resources, the President was persuaded 
for the 144th time to disapprove a bill 
passed by both Houses. 

Mr. Speaker, I am disappointed and 
saddened that this House did not re- 
affirm its passage of H.R. 7509 by overrid- 
ing the President's ill-advised veto and 
asserting the power and the prestige of 
the National Legislature as an equal and 
coordinate branch of our Federal Gov- 
ernment. I am alarmed that Congress 
by its failure to stand up to the Execu- 
tive is more and more relegating itself 
into a subordinate position. 

The President has flouted the judg- 
ment of sound, conservative members of 
the Public Works Appropriation Sub- 
committees in the House and the Sen- 
ate who, after mature consideration de- 
cided that 67 additional projects to- 
taling about $51.5 million are needed in 
the Nation's overall water resources pro- 
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To provide for these new works the 
President's budget requests were 
trimmed over $20 million and an extra 
$30 million was added. I agree with the 
judgment of my able and distinguished 
colleagues, our venerable CLARENCE CAN- 
NON, of Louis C: RABAUT, MICHAEL Kir- 
Wan, and BEN JENSEN, just to name a 
few members of the House Subcommit- 
tee on Public Works Appropriations that 


that Governor Ribicoff, chairman of the as a dynamic, growing country we can- 
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not afford to stand dead still while our 
water resources deteriorate or are dis- 
sipated. 

Frankly, Mr. Speaker, I am worried 
what the future of St. Paul and South 
St. Paul, Minn., holds in view of the 
successful but ruthless and shortsighted 
administration policy of no new con- 
struction starts. This year money is 
budgeted for the advance planning of a 
badly needed flood control project of the 
Mississippi River which runs through 
St. Paul and South St. Paul. If flood 
contro} improvements had been in exist- 
ence 10 years ago, the affected area would 
have been spared flood damage of 
$2,788,000 in 1951 and $4,650,000 in 
1952—the sum of which exceeds even the 
present estimated cost of the project. 
Some of the important commercial de- 
velopments involved in this 5,400-acre 
area include steel fabrication, paint, 
fertilizer, meat processing, and box 
manufacturing plants; petroleum, coal, 
and grain storage facilities; river ter- 
minals, steam generating plants; railroad 
repair shops; stockyards; and an airfield. 
In addition there are sewage treatment 
plants for the Twin City area, main lines 
of nine major railway systems and a 
complex of Federal and State highways. 

But important as this area has been to 
the commercial and industrial life of the 
Gateway to the Northwest, its greatest 
development awaits the flood control im- 
provements which will make it possible 
to begin a vast and exciting urban re- 
newal program to stimulate the economic 
growth of our district. I, for one, there- 
fcre resent any implication that such a 
project is useless, or “pork barrel.” 

Before the planning stage is completed, 
the people affected by the St. Paul-South 
St. Paul flood control project will expect 
the administration to abandon alto- 
gether the policy of economic mummifi- 
cation that has too long dangerously 
hampered the development of the Na- 
tion’s resources, human and natural, 
when we alone stand as a bulwark for the 
free world. 


Founder of Labor Day in May 1882 Ex- 
plains the Meaning and Significance of 
Labor Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 25, 1959 

Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, by reason 
of unanimous consent heretofore granted 
me so to do, I am pleased to present the 
text of an article which appeared on 
August 29, 1959, in the AFL-CIO News, 
Washington, D.C., at page 7 thereof. 

In view of the fact that next Monday, 
September 7, 1959, is a nationally ob- 
served holiday, it would appear that the 
contents of this article by Peter J. Mc- 
Guire is not only interesting but is im- 
portant information and is timely: 
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FOUNDER EXPLAINS LABOR DAY MEANING 
(By Peter J. McGuire) 
5 (peter J. McGuire first proposed a labor 
Oliday before the New York Central Labor 
Council in May 1882. Twelve years later it 
5 e-a legal holiday by act of Congress. 
i Sveral years later McGuire wrote the follow- 
Dg article on the meaning of Labor Day:) 

On this day the hosts of labor shout their 
Efiannahs. From a thousand groves and 
‘Usides, by rippling brooks and gurgling 
Sereams, comes the glad acclaim. 

No festival of martial glory or warrior’s 
Tenown is this; no pageant pomp of warlike 
ame no glory of fratricidal strife attend 

ny. 

It is dedicated to peace, civilization, and 
the triumphs of industry. It is a demon- 
Stration of fraternity and the harbinger of a 

ter age—a more chivalrous time, when 
r shall be best honored and well re- 
warded. 
ne ean feasts and Christian observances 
ve come down to us through the long 
ages. But it was reserved for this century, 
8 for the American people, to give birth 
Day. In this they honor the toilers 
po the earth, and pay homage to those who 
Tom rude nature have delved and carved 
all the comfort and grandeur we behold. 
tt than all, the thought, the concep- 
day” yea the very inspiration of this holi- 

y came from men in the ranks of the 

the people—men active in uplifting 
ir fellows, and leading them to better 
Conditions. It came from a little group 

New York City, the Central Labor Unton, 
which had just been formed, and which 
in later years attained widespread influence. 

On May 8, 1882, the writer made the 
Proposition. He urged the propriety of 
setting aside 1 day in the year to be desig- 

ted as Labor Day.“ and to be established 
as a general holiday for the laboring classes, 
a advised the day should first be cele- 
1 ted by a street parade, which would pub- 

cly show the strength and esprit de corps 
the trade and labor organizations. Next 
© parade should be followed by a picnic 
Or festival in some grove, and the proceeds 
Of the same be divided on this semicoop- 
trative plan, viz: 
ch union or organization should get 
as many tickets as it desired to sell; the 
mere sold the greater would be the benefits 
the society selling them. Each society 
ld be allowed to keep all the money 
Tealized by sale of tickets through its mem- 
Gan In the end, each of the bodies par- 
eating should contribute to the ex- 
Penses in proportion to its membership, 

It was further argued Labor Day should 

© observed as 1 festal day in the year for 
Public tribute to the genius of American 
ax ustry. There were other worthy holi- 

Is representative of the religious, civil 
155 mili spirit. But none representa- 
pens Of the industrial spirit—the great vital 
ane of every nation. He suggested the 
Fide Monday in September of every year 
Or such s holiday, as it would come at the 
Most pleasant. season of the year, nearly 
midway between the Fourth of July and 
1 giving, and would fill a wide gap 
n the chronology of legal holidays. 

51 5 first Labor Day parade and festival 
Ci the Central Labor Union of New York 
8 on September 6, 1882, was simply an 

"posing success. From that day on, it 

8 a fixed institution in the United 
tes, observed today in every city of the 

= d. The plan was next endorsed by the 
Fae convention of the American Federa- 
the. of Labor and the general assembly of 
Enights of Labor. It spread rapidly 
on city to city, and from town to town. 
y councils and State legislatures took it 
en and made it a legal holiday, until finally 
da June 28, 1894, it became a national holi- 

Y by act of Congress. 
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There was a time, and it is not many years 
ago, when the trade union and the labor 
movement of America were too insignificant 
for Presidents, Governors, mayors, city 
councilmen or public men to consider, much 
less honor. Trade unions were of no con- 
sequence; trade unionists were harmless fa- 
natics. Now they are of more weight, more 
influential, more powerful. No longer can 
they be sneered down or cajoled; they must 
be met, they must be recognized. 


Hon, J. Bayard Clark 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALTON LENNON 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 27, 1959 


Mr. LENNON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include editorials from the 
Fayetteville Observer, the Wilmington 
Morning Star, and the Robesonian, 
North Carolina, daily newspapers, re- 
garding the life and accomplishments of 
a former Member of this House, the late 
Honorable J. Bayard Clark. 

The editorials follow: 

[From the Fayetteville (N.C.) Observer, 

Aug. 28, 1959] 
J. Bayard CLARK: We Lose A WISE FRIEND 

Former Co: J. Bayard Clark, who 
died in Fayetteville Wednesday, was a gen- 
tleman of discriminating intelligence, who 
for 20 consecutive years had used a profound 
capacity for constructive work in the interest 
of his district, his State, and his Nation. 

If we were called on to characterize him 
by a single word, that word would have to 
be “intelligence.” i 

That intelligence was applied to a versa- 
tile life which included farming, teaching, 
practicing law and serving as the president 
of a bank, but in its most important appli- 
cation it was to serving the Seventh North 
Carolina District in the U.S. House of Repre- 
sentatives for 10 consecutive terms from 1928 
to 1948. > 

To this intelligence he added the two vir- 
tues of diligence and integrity, both personal 
and public. 

As a freshman Congressman in his first 
term under a Republican administration 
Bayard Clark saw a bubble burst. He saw 
the economy of the United States plunged 
from a frenzied financial infiation to the 
deadening desperate depths of the great de- 

on. 


The great depression ruined many Ameril- 
cans and unhorsed the Republican Party, so 
in his third term Bayard Clark was a mem- 
ber of the Democratic majority, coping with 
Franklin D. Roosevelt and the New Deal, 
cocky, bouncy, experimentative, and along 
its leading edges, polluted with dangerous 
radicalism. 

One of the greatest achievements of Bay- 
ard Clark’s career was to serve with a hand- 
ful of other conservatives as a legislative 
balance wheel for the great experiment in 
keeping the wheels of government from run- 
ning wild. They read the fine print in the 
bills, they considered the end result of new 
departures, they sounded the voice of cau- 
tion, they kept the Roosevelt revolution on 
the tracks of reason, saved the States from 
being totally engulfed in the new federalism. 

But when the militant authorization dic- 
tatorship of Adolph Hitler found the United 
States fighting a war for survival, Bayard 
Clark was among those who sensed that some 
of the luxuries of liberty had to be sacrificed 
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temporarily. in the interest of victory. He 
backed the hand of the President's efforts to 
create a war machine which would be em- 
cient in depth because its leadership had 
authority to act without undue debate. 

As a member of the important Rules Com- 
mittee of the House, Bayard Clark played an 
important role in the design of legislation 
aimed at victory. 

Three years after that victory, Bayard 
Clark laid aside his congressional toga and 
retired, an undefeated champion, to resume 
private life among his friends and neighbors. 

As a Congressman, Bayard Clark was more 
of a worker than a speaker. He was the 
antithesis of such figures as Bilbo, Huey- 
Long, and Joe McCarthy. He was not a 
headline seeker. His weapon was reason 
rather than words. He continually demon- 
strated that he would rather be right than 
popuiar. 

Though a polished speaker, he studiously 
avoided hyperbole and bombast. His aim 
was to inform his audience, to make them 
think rather than to applaud. 

But his fellow North Carolinians in 10 
successive elections gave him the pleasant 
applause of the soft rustling of votes falling 
into the ballot boxes. 

His campaign speeches were not vindic- 
tive, nor concerned especially with person- 
alities, as much as with the explanation of 
issues, With him on the hustings, courtesy 
was a long suit. 

And he was proud of his agricultural her- 
itage, never let the voters forget that his 
hands knew the feel of plowshares and that 
his eyes were familiar with the contours of 
the southern end of a northbound mule, 

The voters loved him for that and for his 
straightforward, unspectacular service to 
them and to America. They loved him be- 
cause he did something about the price of 
tobacco, about the development of a river, 
about the improvement of a great harbor. 
And they loved him in droves. 

‘Bayard Clark will live long in the affec- 
tions of his friends in Fayetteville and his 
constituents of the Seventh District as a 
gentleman, a scholar, and as a working rep- 
resentative of the people. 


[From the Wilmington (N.C.) Morning Star, 
Aug. 28, 1959 
J. BAYARD CLARK, A MAN OF SERVICE 

The 22 years J. Bayard Clark represented 
the Seventh North Carolina District in Con- 
gress were marked by able and honorable 
service to his district, State, and Nation. 

The admiration he enjoyed from his con- 
stituents in the seven counties and his con- 
temporaries on Capitol Hill was based on 
respect for his integrity and his conscienti- 
ous devotion to duty. His political philoso- 
phy might well be termed conservative- 
progressive, He was not a liberal spender. 
Yet, when a sound proposition merited Fed- 
eral assistance, he invariably cast his vote 
for it. 

Many Wilmingtonians will remember when 
Mr. Clark came here, at their request, and 
publicly proposed the establishment of Wil- 
mington College. At that time there was a 
veterans’ education program. Farsighted 
citizens felt it could be made the basis for a 
college, So, Mr, CLARK gave sparkle and new 
appeal to the idea with the result that it 
was soon adopted. The community always 
should be grateful for his assistance on this 
project. 

Always a friend of the farmer, Mr. Clark 
was a supporter of all measures for the pro- 
tection of the tobacco ucer. Leaf con- 
trol and price stabilization received his con- 
stant advocacy. He will always be counted 
among those leaders who brought security 
and economic betterment to the tobacco 
farmer. 

After his well-earned retirement from the 
House in 1948, Mr. Clark continued to be 
an influence for the good of the party he 
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served so long and well. His counsel was 
sought by all interested in various and nu- 
merous civic activities in the Seyenth Dis- 
trict. 

Mr. Clark's numerous constructive achleve- 
ments will be remembered in the Seventh 
District. And, in his death in Fayetteville, 
his many friends and acquaintances will 
mourn a Christian gentleman who gave so 
many years of his life in behalf of his fellow 
men. 


From the Robesonian, Aug. 31, 1959] 
DURABLE CONGRESSMAN 

For more than 20 years, J. Bayard Clark 
represented the Seventh North Carolina Dis- 
trict in Congress. Those years included some 
of the most hectic of modern times, in the 
economic depression of the early 1930's. It 
was a period of so many changes, in and out 
of Government, that a show of stability was 
reassuring. 

Mr. Clark was a man who pursued the even 
tenor of his ways in good times and bad. He 
spoke so seldom on the floor of the House 
that his colleagues paid attention whenever 
he did speak. He worked quietly and effec- 
tively. He kept out of political trouble most 
of the time, by anticipating it and dealing 
with it in advance, before it became fully 
developed. 

When a conflict of interest arose among his 
constituents, Representative Clark helped to 
work out the differences. During his long 
tenure of office, there was little division in 
the district. His ties were closest with his 
home county, Bladen, and his adopted 
county, Cumberland, Yet he was regarded 
as Robeson’s Congressman in the fullest 
gense, except for birth of residence, and 
apparently the attitude in the rest of the dis- 
trict was much the same. 

Representative Clark could show the grav- 
est concern over problems that another man 
might have treated lightly. For example, 
when it was proposed that a low-head dam 
be constructed across Lumber River here for 
the benefit of Carolina Power & Light Co, 
fishermen raised the question how it would 
affect their sport. It was not much of a 
dam—under water part of the time—and the 
powerplant was a big asset to the county. 
But Mr. Clark called a hearing in Lumberton, 
and fishermen, along with power company 
representatives and other interested parties, 
had their say. The fishermen found out that 
similar dams elsewhere, along with discharge 
of warm water into rivers, had improved fish- 
ing. The Congressman could have passed 
Judgment in the matter on the basis of in- 
formation he already had. Instead, he let 
the fishermen argue the subject. with experts 
at the hearing, and they went away looking 
forward to the action they had opposed. 

After more than 20 years’ service in Wash- 
ington, Representative Clark anounced he 
would not be a candidate for office again. 
He retired according to plan; Most of his 
career had seemed to go the same way—as 
he planned it. If he had setbacks and sur- 
prises at times, there was little outward 
evidence of them. Sometimes a heckler in 
an audience would become annoying. Mr, 
Clark would go on speaking. Before he got 
through, he would tell some joke that 
answered the heckler effectively, working it 
into his speech as though it had been there 
all the time. 

Mr. Clark was less spectacular than some 
of his colleagues in Congress. He seldom 
made national headlines. His voting record 
was largely the same as that of the Demo- 
cratic administration. In a period of drastic 
economic and governmental upheaval, the 
people of his district looked for someone to 
see them through. He filled that need. In 
Congress, as in the district, he was relied 
upon in the virtual certainty that he would 
be there next time. 
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In its own way, Mr. Clark's record as a 

was highly successful. To a 

large extent, he did what he set out to do. 

If it was cular, it was because he 

planned it that way, ascertaining what the 

people of his district wanted and serving 
them dependably. 


The Military Function 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. EDITH GREEN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 3, 1959 


Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Speaker, 
on July 9 of this year Brig. Gen. Hugh B. 
Hester, U.S: Army, retired, had a letter 
printed in the Wall Street Journal. This 
letter addresses itself to the question of 
the proper role of the military in our 
civilian society. Coming as it does, from 
a man who has had a distinguished ca- 
reer in the military service, I think it 
deserves special attention. Under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Reconp, I 
include the letter, as follows: 

THE MILITARY FUNCTION 


EDITOR, THE WALL STREET JOURNAL: 

In commenting upon your most interesting 
editorial, “The Obsolescent General” (June 
30), I would like to add that few indeed, 1f 
any, who are familiar with the abilities of 
Generals Taylor and Gavin would question 
their competence in the special feld of mill- 
tary tactics and trategy. But is obsoles- 
cence the question (a term General Taylor 
placed upon himself), or ts it a question of 
misintarpretation or misconception of the 
function or role of the military class In a 
democratic society? 

Is it a proper function of any active mill- 
tary leader to presume to determine that 
“America must be prepared to fight ‘limited’ 
wars as well as allout thermo-nuclear con- 
flicts” (William Henry Chamberlin's column, 
same date)? Presumably it is or was the 
function of the President and Congress to 
determine the kind, the time and place of 
war, If any, the United States was to fight. 
Likewise until recently it was the function of 
the President with the advice and consent of 
the U.S. Senate, and through the agency of 
the State Department, to develop and de- 
termine foreign policy for the United States. 

Throughout most of my 34 years of regu- 
lar Army service (1917-51) it was the func- 
tion of the Secretary of War with the aid of 
his top military advisers to inform the Presi- 
dent and Congress of the capabilities of the 
Army Establishment at a given time and to 
inform each what additional forces, if any, 
would be necessary to support a proposed or 
given policy of the Federal Government. it 
most certainly was not the function of any- 
one in the Army to tell the policy-making 
bodies of the Government that it was neces- 
sary to set up forces to fight any particular 
kind of war. 

The assumption of this policy-making 
power by the U.S. military is something very 
recent and, I believe, most dangerous to our 
democratic society unless promptly brought 
under effective control. A free society and 
the garrison state are as opposite as the 
poles. The military must be Umited to 
Carrying out orders, not entrusted with the 
responsibility of making policies for the se- 
curity of the Nation. They are utterly un- 
prepared to do this, 
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Within the past few years the military 
leaders of this Nation—and I must add with 
the encouragement and support of powerful 
civilian forces—have accumulated powers 
quite similar to the great German General 
Staff before both World Wars. If we really 
and truly want to become what we allegedly 
fight, let’s do so, but let’s not compound the 
mistake by claiming we are doing so in or- 
der to preserve the free society. I know of 
no better or quicker way of destroying our 
freedom and probably the human species. 

Huch B. HESTER, 
Brigadier General, U.S. Army, Retired. 
ELPHIA, Pa, 


It Can’t Happen Where? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDGAR W. HIESTAND 


or 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
IIonday, August 31, 1959 
Mr. HIESTAND. Mr. Speaker, many 


of us have discussed devaluation of the - 


currency and its resulting tragedy to 170 
million people. We have cited instance 
after instance where disaster ensued. 

Now we have another in that far away 
but very large new nation of Indonesia. 

The Washington Star, August 29, had 
a thought-provoking editorial which I 
herewith insert: 


Djakarta, the capital of Indonesia, is a city 
of approximately 3 million residents. A mix- 
ture of modern and primitive, it is in normal 
times a busy and bustling metropolis—the 
major center of commerce and banking for 
the republic of 85 million persons. As a gov- 
ernment city, it may have some resemblance 
to Washington. As a business and banking 
capital, it may have even closer resemblance 
to New York. 

On a recent day, however, the normal 
bustle of Djakarta was stilled. All of its banks 
and most of its shops were closed. So-called 
security forces were patroling the streets and 
guarding the locked entrances to the stock 
exchange, the banking houses and the larger 
business establishments. Military police 
were checking automobiles leaving the city. 

Why? It was because Indonesia for 
months past has been drifting steadily and 
inexorably into what its own editorialists 
refer to as a “financial mess.” It had be- 
come a victim, in the traditional sense that 
has prevailed in other countries before it, 
of inflation, And without advance warning, 
at the close of an earlier and normal busi- 
ness day, the government had announced 
drastic steps which it hoped—and probably 
no more than hoped—would arrest this 
progress toward complete fiscal disaster. It 
was the government that ordered the banks 
closed and foreign-exchange transactions 
suspended. It “froze” 90 percent of each 
bank account above a certain deposit fig- 
ure—not only those held in individual 
names but those of business establishments 
with payrolls and costs to meet. It set an 
arbitrary new rate at which the rupiah 
would be exchangeable into foreign cur- 
rency—when it would be exchangeable again 
at all. And in one appalling stroke it de- 
creed that all bank notes of 500 and 1,000 
rupiah face value henceforth would be worth 
only 10 percent of these specified face values- 

It was implied, at least, that these steps 
would strike hardest at “profiteers™ or in 
any case at those who had so much money 
that they would not suffer unduly by losing 
90 percent of some of it or getting along 
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indefinitely without most of it, It was in- 
teresting, though, that nongovernmental 
qommentators estimated that 80 percent of 
he adult population would be “immediately 
ao Personally affected.” Even the leading 
ammunist newspaper expressed concern 
that many more working people than esti- 
mated by the government would be hurt by 
severe treatment for a severe ailment. 
t may, perhaps, be the only way left 
Q combat inflation in Indonesia—and it 
may work, though at deep cost to many. It 
not, however, encourage support for the 
ead-in-the-sand prattle that Inflation is 
Only a scare word employed by political “re- 
Actionaries” who advocate prudence and re- 
SPonsibility in a government's policies of 
fiscal management. 


The Public Works Veto: A Hollow Victory 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DENVER D. HARGIS 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 2,1959 


Mr. HARGIS. Mr. Speaker, the only 
new start on a water resources 
Project in southeast Kansas—a $400,000 
Ri tion for Elk City Dam on the Elk 
à ver—zot the ax when the public works 
So robrlations bin went to conference. 
it cannot be said that I had any ax 
My own to grind when I cast what 
in out to be a futile vote yesterday 
favor of overriding the President's 
ortsighted, dictatorial, and totally un- 
Ustified veto of this bill. 
tor am unable to muster much sorrow 
tah the few backsliding Democrats who 
Bu ed to rally to this noblest of causes. 
t my heart goes out, in deep and sin- 
re sympathy, to the poor Republican 
tet s who fought long and hard to 
heeded water projects in their 
the districts into this year’s bill—and 
2 were compelled, by party pressure 
d the implacable Eisenhower will, to 
the their own handiwork and betray 
Ieee they represent. 
1 this can be construed as another 
lo ry for the administration, it is a hol. 
t Victory indeed—and a victory won 
3 Posi expense of legitimate progress in 
tal area of the national welfare, 
m ve always believed that Congress- 
en who came from areas of water 
shortage or flooding were the best judges 
the needs of that area, and when any 
the Congressman proved his case to 
has Public Works Committee, and who 
requ the Engineers’ survey accepting his 
Paki and showing its need, and the 
Dro © Works, Committee then refers the 
vice as essential to the Appropria- 
tons Committee, and the Appropria- 
Dro Committee then approves such ap- 
Priations; this I had always thought 
ne ae evidence that our country's 
one were proven. But it seems that 
aren Who has probably never seen the 
ship’ and knows nothing of the hard- 
the wee needs of the people, must be 
nal judge. The President stopped 
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this progress merely because he says 
eventual total cost of 67 proj would 
have been 8800 million over an indeter- 
minate period of years, and yet in the 
next breath he will ask many times this 
sum for other countries, each year. 

It was also my personal conviction 
that assuring a continuing program of 
improved domestic water resources was 
far more important than pouring un- 
limited funds into our lavish, wasteful, 
hopelessly mismanaged foreign aid pro- 
gram, This idea of mine remains un- 
changed, and is shared by a good many 
of my constituents. I eagerly await the 
day when it takes hold on so widespread 
a scale that something will have to be 
done about it—and I do not believe that 
day is far off. 

Meanwhile, we are faced, presumably, 
with the necessity of accepting a veto- 
proof, progress-proof, and extensively 
watered-down water resources program 
for fiscal 1960. 

There are a great many people in this 
country who have endured, as have my 
fellow citizens in southeast Kansas, 
water shortages that can only be met 
by Federal reservoir construction, and 
sudden water surpluses in the form of 
devestating floods that can only be 
stopped by federally constructed reser- 
yoirs—either too much or too little, but 
never any equitable balance. 

These people are fed to the teeth with 
delays. The Republican-controlled press 
is finding it increasingly difficult to sell 
them on the idea that Ike and the 
Budget Bureau can do no wrong—and 
that an idle, undeveloped damsite— 
authorized for construction that may 
even get started within their lifetime, 
if they live to ripe old ages—is a dam- 
site better than no damsite at all. But 
the papers keep plugging away, and I 
am sure their tone and attitude will 
undergo no radical change. Fortunately, 
their readers are bright enough to see 
through the thick fog of propaganda— 
and fed up enough to do something about 
it, comes next November. 

Anyway, the chambers of commerce 
who flocd congressional offices with pleas 
that the administration's big economy 
drive be supported at all costs, are now 
getting their wish. These are the same 
organizations, of course, who annually 
send delegations to Washington to plead 
for an immediate start on water proj- 
ects affecting the future of their area. 
I am anxious to see how they reconcile 
one plea with the other, on the basis of 
this latest veto.. 

I can only hope that in the event the 
other Kansas new starts, on Council 
Grove and Wilson Reservoirs, get by- 
passed this year—which seems highly 
likely at the moment—I will not receive 
the usual batch of indignant letters, tele- 
grams, and telephone calls asking, 
“Where were you when all this was go- 
ing on?” 

My answer will be that I was right 
there on the House floor, doing my best 
to see that this country gets the water 
projects it so desperately needs—budg- 
eted or not. 
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Truckers Urged To Curtail Travel Over 
Labor Day Weekend 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA d 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 3, 1959 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following news story from the 
Hazleton (Pa.) Plain Speaker of August 
31, 1959, which includes a statement by 
Gov. David L. Lawrence of Pennsylvania 
regarding safety on the highways during 
the upcoming Labor Day weekend: 
Truckess ARE URGED To CURTAIL TRAVEL OVER 

LABOR Day WEEKEND 

The Pennsylvania Motor Truck Association 
today urged truck operators to curtail all 
truck movements during the forthcoming 
Labor Day weekend, 

The request suggested that only emergency 
shipments or the transportation of perishable 
commodities be scheduled. 

Truckdrivers who must be on the road 
during the 72-hour holiday were reminded 
to extend every courtesy to other highway 
users. They were additionally cautioned that 
many passenger car drivers will be traveling 
on strange roads and the professional driver 
should be alert for opportunities to help 
when needed. 

It was noted that traffic will be unusually 
heavy because of re summer vaca- 
tionists. Families returning from tours and 
outings in time for September 8 school open- 
ings was also cited as a reason for increased 
traffic congestion, 

The PMTA regularly asks truck operators 
to reduce operations during periods of peak 
travel as one phase of its continuing award- 
winning program to promote courtesy and 
safety on Pennsylvania highways. 

Meanwhile, Gov. David L. Lawrence today 
urged Pennsylvanians to drive with partic- 
ular care during the Labor Day holiday 
weekend. 

“If Pennsylvania's motorists are to enjoy 
a safe holiday—and I hope they do—every- 
one must drive lawfully and carefully, since 
traffic accidents are basically the result of 
human error,” he said. 

“There are volumes of statistics to prove 
that accidents don't happen—they are 
caused, 

“People are killed or injured because of 
drunken driving, excessive speed, fatigue. 

“These are some of the more serious 
causes but it does not matter whether the 
driving error was large or small, since either 
could result in equal disaster. 

“Twenty-nine persons died on Pennsyl- 
vania’s streets and highways during last 
year’s Labor Day holiday. Many more were 
hurt. 

“The attitude of most drivers, unfortu- 
nately, is that it is the fellow in the other 
car who becomes involved in accidents. 

“The truth is that every one of us has at 
one time or another been guilty of com- 
mitting a driving error which very well could 
have ended in misfortune. 

“Whenever you are behind the wheel, re- 
member the fifth commandment: Thou 
shalt not kill. 

“Nearly all of us would shudder at the 
thought of destroying a fellow human being 
with a revolver, knife, or poison; too often 
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we forget an automobile improperly handied 
is a lethal weapon. 

“Life is too valuable to sacrifice it as 
cheaply as we did last Labor Day weekend 
when 29 died. 

“If you are taking a trip during the holi- 
day, please remember your destination is 
only halfway home. You still have to return 
home safely before your holiday trip is com- 
plete. Be a safe driver in a safe car. Be 
sure your holiday trip is a round trip.” 


Voteless Americans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EDITH GREEN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 3, 1959 


Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Speaker, 
the House is once more going through 
the familiar procedure of attempting to 
get a District home rule bill to the floor 
for a vote. The people of the Nation 
clearly favor home rule for their Capital 
City. The people of the Capital City ob- 
viously favor representation to go along 
with the taxation they already enjoy. 
The traditions of the Nation make the 
desirability of home rule self-evident. 
The arguments for home rule and the 
reasons for the opposition to it have 
been neatly summed up in a fine edito- 
rial appearing in the Portland Oregonian 
on August 3. Under unanimous consent 
I include this editorial in the RECORD: 

VOTELESS AMERICANS 


The long, frustrating struggle for home 
rule for the District of Columbia, which has 
common boundaries with the city of Wash- 
ington, again has reached a critical stage in 
the House of Representatives. Home rule 
leaders are circulating a discharge petition to 
get a bill out of the grasp of the District 
Committee, in which a subcommittee con- 
trolled by southern Democrats is adamantly 
opposed to Washington self-government. 

The Senate adopted a home rule bill July 
15, for the fifth time in the past decade. 
This year it was a bill by Senator WAYNE 
L. Morse, Democrat, of Oregon. It would 
give the District the right to elect a mayor, 
a legislative council of nine members and a 
nonvoting delegate to the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

But the House has not even been per- 
mitted to vote on a home rule bill in the 
past decade. Since 1950, the white popula- 
tion of the District has dropped from 64 per- 
cent to 47 percent, and the Negro population 
has increased from 36 percent to 53 percent. 
The southerners who dominate the House 
District Committee and the Rules Committee 
have bottled up each Senate bill and all 
House bills on the subject. They are not 
about to risk election of Negroes to city gov- 
ernment, thus to establish a precedent un- 
popular in the South. 

There are other causes of opposition to 
home rule for the Nation's Capital, however. 
Of the 69 square miles of the District, 53 per- 
cent is tax exempt (43 percent federally 
owned, much of the rest owned by foreign 
governments for embassies, etc.). Of the 
total personal income of the District, 32 per- 
cent is paid by the U.S. Government. Some 
opponents fear higher taxes, since the Con- 
gress contributes a recent average of 12 per- 
cent to municipal costs. 

For 70 years, Washington had a good meas- 
ure of self-rule. Then, after exposure of 
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scandalous inefficlency and fiscal mismange- 
ment in municipal affairs, Congress took 
over, For the past 81 years, Washington has 
been administered by four committees of 
Congress and three commissioners appointed 
by the President, one of whom is by tradi- 
tion an Army engineer. 

Besides burdening Congress with the 
minutiae of city government and depriving 
the people of a voice in their own affairs, 
this system has proved to be awkward. The 
House and Senate District Committees do 
not always see eye to eye. And the House 
and Senate Appropriations Committees may 
not agree with either, or each other. De- 
spite this, Washington has had good gov- 
ernment in recent years. 

The most stubborn opposition to self-gov- 
ernment is aroused by the racial issue. And 
this conflict between what Americans say 
and how they live hurts the Nation's pres- 
tige abroad. Washington integrated its 
schools with a minimum of friction after the 
Supreme Court’s ruling. But Congress re- 
fuses white and colored alike a vote if they 
live in Washington, except in the single in- 
stance of electing delegates to national con- 
ventions. 

Since Congress has adopted. only one bill 
withdrawn from a stubborn committee since 
1910, the move to thaw the self-government 
bill may get nowhere. The petition, how- 
ever, has spurred the House District Com- 
mittee to hold hearings. If a bill could be 
moved to the floor, it would have an excel- 
lent ‘chance of passage. 
find a way to get around the southern road- 
block and restore these minimum civil rights 
of Americans living in the Nation's Capital. 


Tolls on Waterborne Commerce or Vessels 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 3, 1959 


Mr. WILSON. Mr. Speaker, the City 
Council of the City of San Diego in the 
30th Congressional District of Califor- 
nia, has consistently followed the pol- 


icy of opposing the establishment of any 


policies by the Federal Government 
leading to the levying or collection of 
tolls‘on waterborne commerce or vessels 
for the use of harbors, channels, or wa- 
terways within the territorial boundaries 
of any State, except tolls imposed pur- 
suant to a treaty or agreement with an- 
other country. 


Mr. Speaker, I respectfully call your 
attention to the following resolution 
adopted by the city council of San Diego, 
Calif.: 

RESOLUTION 156572 

Be it resolved by the Council of the City 
oj San Diego, as follows: 

“That the enactment of legislation or the 
establishment of any policies by the Federal 
Government leading to the levying or col- 
lection of tolls on waterborne commerce or 
vessels for the use of harbors, channels, or 
waterways within the territorial boundaries 
of any State, except tolls imposed pursuant 
to a treaty or agreement with another coun- 
try, Is hereby opposed. 

PHILLIP ACKER, 
City Clerk. 
ELFA F. HAMEL, 
Deputy. 


Congress should 
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Old Glory Raised Over Fairless Hills, Pa., 
by Pennsylvania Supreme Court Jus- 
tice Michael A. Musmanno 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 3, 1959 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD, 
L include the following news story which 
appeared in the Hazleton (Pa.) Plain 
Speaker of August 31, 1959, reporting the 
role played by, Justice Michael A. Mus- 
manno of the Pennsylvania Supreme 
Court in raising the American Flag over 
Fairless Hills, Pa., for the first time in 
that community’s history. Justice Mus- 
manno is to be highly commended for 
his patriotic activities in this and in 
many other matters: 


RAISE FLAG AT FAmLESS HILLS 


FamLEess HILLS, Pa—dJustice Michael A. 
Musmanno and the Veterans of Foreign Wars 
raised Old Glory over the Fairless Hills Post 
Office today and the justice said Francis 
Scott Key could have been no happier. 

Key wrote the “The Star-Spangled Ban- 
ner.” 

For Justice Musmanno, a member of the 
State supreme court, it was the culmination 
of a weeks-long fight to have the flag flow? 
from the postoffice all the time. 

Both the justice and VFW, of which he is 
a State officer, asserted along about mid- 
summer that they were appalled at so little 
flagfiying in this 6-year-old community.” 

They were told that deed restrictions and 
other physical difficulties forbade the erec- 
tion of permanent flagpoles in the huge 
housing development. Television aerials and 
radio antennae also are banned, all this, the 
developers explained, in an effort to keeP 
the landscape attractive. s 

Justice Musmanno and fellow-members of 
the VFW brought a flag to Fairless Hills- 
The justice climbed a ladder and for a few 
moments held the Stars and Stripes over the 
Post office. 

This gesture and the justice’s comments 
brought sharp rejoinders from the post- 
master, Mrs. Catharine Wright. 

She said the building used as a post office 
is rented and therefore subject to the same 
deed restrictions as any private citizen's 
property. Then, tartly, she suggested that 
Justice Musmanno devote himself to the 
oo sig court, and let her run the post 
office. g 

She termed the flagraising theatrical and 
an unwarranted reflection upon herself as a 
Government representative and upon the 
patriotism of the people generally. She 
added that there could be no question about 
that patriotism. 

Mrs, Wright was not on hand for today’s 
ceremonies. In her stead was her assistant 
Harry Shelley. 

Said the justice: 

“Although Mrs. Wright is not here I want 
to express my congratulations and thanks to 
her, even though she threw a few ver 
rollingpins at me; and I perhaps dropped ® 
few chiding feathers on her. I know her 
heart was right. 

“I am particularly happy that the Veterans 
of Foreign Wars has been successful in our 
campaign to have the fiag properly honored 
in Fairless Hill.” 

Trim in his VFW uniform, the Justice was 
flanked by four other officers of the organ- 
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ization: Willis Bosch, commander of the 

County council; Gilbert Herman, 

th district commander; Walter Holzer, 

er of the Levittown Post; and Ed- 

Ward Boehmer, commander of the Falls 
Township Post, 

About 100 people gathered to watch what 

1 N called a sweet and memorable 


Origin and Functioning of the U.S. Sugar 
Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL K. INOUYE 


OF HAWAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 3, 1959 


to dr. INOUYE. Mr. Speaker, pursuant 
permission granted, I insert in the 
Appendix of the Recorp a speech pre- 
ed by Mr. Slator M. Miller, vice pres- 

ent of the Hawaiian Sugar Planters’ 


tion, entitled “The Origin and 
Functioning of the U.S. Sugar Act.“ 
The maintenance of a good and 
healthy sugar industry is important, not 
du 12 the people of the State of Hawaii, 
States. 
I feel certain that the information 
contained in this speech will be of great 
interest to the Members of this Con- 
It follows: 


Oricin ann FUNCTIÖNING. or THE U.S. 
Sucar Act 


k wen and gentlemen, it is my pleasure to 
ful 


agricultural program, cov- 
This by the Sugar Act of 1948, as amended, 
its 15 a good law. It confers as many bene- 
Upon the buyers of the commodity as it 

On the producers. In fact there are 
ban’ who feel the consumers have had the 
hes of it, but we shall not argue the point 
This is a law of our country which 
Tuaran tees a major market within its bound- 
for producers in foreign areas. Not 

nly that, but one which guarantees these 
Producers a share in the continued 


I am sure we are all aware of the serious 
aimeulties usually encountered in trying to 
legislate farm p ams, no matter where. 
Problem is not limited to the United 
where huge surplus supplies of basic 

Overshadow and dominate the market. 
Many Other countries have had their farm 
Problems and continue to wrestle with them 
today, 

HISTORICAL REVIEW 


So it may be of interest to you gentlemen 
Ose combined efforts provide the technol- 
2. the know-how, to raise the sugarcane of 
World, to inguire into the roots of this 
tical to see how there developed a prac- 
but formula of control which hás remained 
J little changed in basic concept since the 
°nes-Costigan Act, the predecessor of to- 
law; was enacted by the Congress a 
In Of a century ago. 
back Order to understand this we must go 
8 briefly, over the years to the time of the 
it ading of the United States of America, for 
tain in 1789, shortly after this country 
Siem ite independence, that the Govern- 
ted, t imposed the first tariff on raw sugar in 
sp er to raise revenue. I might say that in 
"aking of tariffs I shall refer to raw sugar 


day's 
q 


to all the people of the United . 
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unless I specify otherwise. At that time, 
and through most of the next century, im- 
port duties and domestic excise taxes were 
the major sources of Government receipts. 
The sugar tariff for revenue yielded close 
to 20 percent of all import duties. This 
duty remained on sugar continuously until 
1890, holding at about 244 cents a pound dur- 
ing most of the period but ranging from 1 
to 3% cents a pound. 

In 1890, the U.S. Treasury had a surplus 
and the need to maintain a sugar tariff to 
produce revenue was no longer pressing. 
The duty on sugar, then 2½ cents per pound, 
was repealed, and since this removed tariff 
protection from the domestic producers a 
compensating bounty of 2 cents per pound 
to these producers was established. These 
actions had a particular effect in two of 
the then substantial producing areas—Ha- 
wait and Cuba. In the case of Cuba produc- 
tion was märkedly stimulated when the re- 
moval of the tarif further opened the 
American market. On the other hand, Ha- 
wall was hurt badly by the discontinuance of 
the sugar duty since, by treaty, the Hawalian 
producers had enjoyed tariff protection along 
with domestic producers but were not now 
eligible for the domestic bounty. 

Four years later, in 1894, the tariff was 
again levied on sugar, the bounty system dis- 
continued. At this time a different economic 
reasoning prevailed. The new tarif wasim- 
posed not to produce revenue but to protect 
the burgeoning domestic industry and, in- 
cidentally, to restore Hawaii to a preferred 
position in the American market. The pro- 
tective tarif system remained in effect un- 
til the year 1934 when the present quota 
system came into being with the passage of 
the Jones-Costigan Act. 

Let us pause now to take a backward look 
at the then state of the sugar industry. In 
doing so it is well to remember that with 
the Cuban Reciprocity Treaty becoming ef- 
fective December 27, 1903, the fortunes of 
the sugar industries of Cuba and the United 
States became closely entwined. You will 
recall that under reciprocity the tariff on 
all imports from Cuba became and still is 
20 percent less than the regular tariff rates 
applied on imports from other countries. 
Under this impetus the Cuban sugar indus- 
try expanded rapidly, largely with American 
capital. The preferential tariff favoring im- 
ports from Cuba also influenced a marked 
change in our sources of foreign sugar. In 
1900 slightly less than half of our sugar 
from foreign lands came from Cuba but by 
1913 virtually all our imported sugar was 
from that country. 

The tariff preference afforded Cuba and 
the tariff protection afforded the domestic 
industry during these years was smal] in 
comparison to the assistance given by many 
countries to their sugar industries. High 
tariffs, import controls, exchange controls, 
internal taxes, and State monopolies kept 
sugar prices in many foreign countries at 
such a high level that per capita con- 
sumption was only a small fraction of that 
in the United States. In general this condi- 
tion prevails today. 

Both the domestic and Cuban sugar in- 
dustries had difficulties through most of the 
1920's. Also, toward the close of that 
decade a world depression in sugar became 
serious. Rapid increase in production in 
certain countries and disruption of normal 
distribution in most countries was the rule, 
due in part to tremendous advances in sugar 
technology. It is interesting to note that it 
was during this period that the Interna- 
tional Society of Sugar Cane Technologists 
was founded. When the world depression 
in sugar became serious in the late 1920's, 
domestic producers again turned to the Con- 


grees asking for help in the traditional man- 


ner, 1. e., to raise tariffs still higher to offset 
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world price reductions. As a result, under 
the Smoot-Hawley Tariff Act the duty on 
Cuban sugar was raised to 2 cents a pound 
and the duty on other foreign sugar was 
raised to 2½ cents. But the world price 
kept falling until by May 1932 the world 
price of raw sugar dropped to less than 1 
cent a pound. The U.S. price had followed 
the world price downward until it reached 
the depression low of less than 3 cents a 
pound, which was the 2-cent duty on Cuban 
sugar plus the world price an the freight to 
Cuba. It became obvious that the tariff had 
ceased to be an effective remedy for domestic 
sugar ills. In addition, there was ample evi- 
dehce that our 2-cent tarlff on Cuban sugar 
was causing severe suffering to the Cuban 
people and its Increase, or even continuance, 
would bring further hardship. Already, eco- 
nomic ruin and revolution was the order 
of the day. Something new and radical had 
to be done. 

The U.S, Tariff Commission made a care- 
ful appraleal of the situation and reported 
on the failure of the tariff to solve the sugar 
problem. The Commission went further. 
The Chairman, in a letter to the President 
of the United States, dated April 11, 1933, 
pointed out that the price had declined to 
disaster levels for both United States and 
Cuban producers; that both the domestic 
industry and that of Cuba required price 
relief; that prices should be raised by limit- 
ing, through a quota system, the supply of 
suger offered for sale in this country; and, 
that if some type of quota system were in- 
stituted by this country, the duty on Cuban 
sugar might be reduced. It is important to 
bear in mind the Importance to Cuba of this 
recommendation since it would provide a 
means through increased returns from sugar 
to rehabilitate its economy and stabilize its 
government. 

A year parsed before the basic suggestions 
of the Tar!ff Commission could be put into 
effect. It was a year marked by numerous 
conferences by representatives of the sugar 
industry and government officials to develop 
a marketing agreement for sugar. After sey- 
eral vain attempts a Stabilization Agreement 
was reached, but the Secretary of Agriculture 
concluded the plan was unworkable. Even 
though the Stabilization Agreement did not 
go into effect, its formulation paved the way 
to the later enactment of the Jones-Costigan 
Act, which became law on May 9, 1934, em- 
bodying the same principles included in the 
Sugar Act that is in effect today. 

The development of the abortive Stabiliza- 
tion Agreement had on the plus side a most 
constructive and important result—one that 
has had added significance as sugar légisia- 
tion has come before the Congress from time 
to time in subsequent years. That is, for 
the first time it demonstrated that the entire 
domestic sugar industry could work together 
to compromise varying interests and points 
of view and reach agreement on basic prin- 
ciples, At the hearings before the Committee 
on Agriculture, of the U.S. House of Repre- 
sentatives, when it was giving consideration 
to sugar legislation in 1947, the official spokes- 
man for the entire domestic sugar producing 
and refining industry said: 

“You will appreciate, I know, that the joint 
endorsement and the common approval of all 
five competitive groups, taken together with 
the support and endorsement of this bill 
recorded here this morning * * is not less 
than a legislative miracle.” 


THE U.S. SUGAR PROGRAM 


Several acts have succeeded the original 
Jones-Costigan Act with a number of 
changes of major or minor degree but with- 
out substantial basic change. 

The national sugar policy is clearly spelled 
out in the preamble of the act. In plain 
language, the act’s chief purposes 

1. To maintain and protect the 


are: 
welfare of 
the domestic sugar industry; 
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2. To assure consumers in the United 
States an adequate supply of sugar at reason- 
able prices; 

3. To promote the export trade of the 
United States. 

The attainment of these objectives in- 
volves: (1) the determination of U.S. total 
sugar requirements; (2) the establishment 
of quotas to the various domestic and for- 
elgn sugar supplying areas representing their 
share of the U.S, market; and (3) payments, 
known as "conditional payments,” to domes- 
tic producers of sugar beets and sugarcane 
grown for the production of sugar, provided 
such producers comply with certain labor, 
wage, price, and marketing requirements 
prescrbied by law. Furthermore, the law 
imposes a manufacturers’ tax on sugar 80 
the program is not a burden on the general 
taxpayer. * 

To those of you from foreign areas I 
should, perhaps, explain that domestic sugar 
is that produced in the continental United 
States, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and the Virgin 
Islands. Domestic sugar output provides 
about 55 percent of the Nation's total re- 
quirements. Hence, in order to assure ade- 
quate supplies to consumers at fair and rea- 
sonable prices, sugar must be imported from 
foreign areas. How these imports are con- 
8 through quotas win be developed 


ESTIMATE OF SUGAR REQUIREMENTS 


The fundamental requirement to the 
proper administration of the Sugar Act is 
the determination each year of the Nation's 
total sugar requirements, From this de- 
termination of estimated sugar requirements 
stems a system of marketing quotas and the 
sum of all these quotas equals the “esti- 
mate of consumption“ as officially announced 
by the Secretary of Agriculture. The act re- 
quires that in establishing the estimate of 
consumption the Secretary have as his ob- 
jective making available on the American 
sugar market sufficient sugar to meet the 
Nation's needs at prices which are reason- 
able to the consumer and that will provide 
a fair return to prodtcers. The law requires 
the initial determination for any calendar 
year to be announced in December of the 
preceding year. The Secretary may, and fre- 
quently does, change the estimate from time 
to time within the year when, in his opinion, 
conditions warrant such change. The in- 
crease in U.S. population, of itself, brings 
about an annual growth in sugar consump- 
tion of about 150,000 tons. 

To recapitulate: The size of the consump- 
tion estimate (1) determines the total of all 
sugar quotas, domestic and foreign (there- 
by influencing foreign trade); (2) governs 
the amount of sugar that may be made ayail- 
able to consumers; (3) by governing the size 
of the domestic area quotas it directly in- 
fluences domestic production; (4) influ- 
ences the price of sugar because of its effect 
on supply. 

Since I have noted an influence on sugar 
price, I hasten to say that the Sugar Act 
is not a price-fixing law. The Secretary has 
no authority under the law to fix sugar 
prices. But, because he does have the power 
and the duty to regulate the Nation's total 
sugar supply and because it is axiomatic that 
supply in relation to demand is a price de- 
terminate, the Secretary can exert a sub- 
stantial influence on the price in the market- 
Place. This is because a phenomenon of 
American life is the near-static yearly per 
capita consumption of sugar, about 100 
pounds, which does not vary as between de- 
pression or prosperity. Due to this steady 
demand the market is sensitive to changes 
in supply._ 

We can see, then, that should the estimate 
of sugar requirements be set unduly low the 
supply would be limited, the price might 
move to an excessively high figure, and the 
interests of consumers could be prejudiced; 
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on the other hand, should the estimate be 
unduly high the result would most likely be 
a depressed market, and the interests of the 
producer would be jeopardized. It is thus 
obvious that the Secretary cannot casually 
make his estimates of sugar requirements as 
a magician pulls a rabbit out of a hat. As 
a matter of fact, the Congress recognized the 
need for great care in determining the esti- 
mate and provided a guide to the Secretary 
by setting forth in the act certain factors 
which the Secretary must consider in arriv- 
ing at his initial determination. Briefly, 
these factors are: 

1. He must use as a basis the quantity of 
direct-consumption sugar distributed for 
consumption during the year ending the 
preceding October 31. 

2. He is required to make allowances for 
deficiencies or surpluses of Inventories, and 
for changes in consumption because of 
changes in population and demand condi- 
tions, and the level and trend of consumer 
purchasing power. 

3. He must consider the relationship be- 
tween the price which he expects will result 
from his determination and the general cost 
of living in the United States in comparison 
with the relationship between the price of 
sugar and the general cost of living during 
1947-49. 

(The law specifies sources for certain sta- 
tistics used in these requirements.) 

Although the law does not require it, the 
Secretary holds a public hearing each year, 
usually in November, to obtain the views of 
interested parties as to the proper applica- 
tion and weight of the statutory factors I 
have enumerated. 

From this you can see that serious and 
extensive study and evaluation of many 
complex factors precedes the determination 
of an estimate of consumption. This is 
proper because the size of this figure has an 
influence on all other actions involved in 
the administration of the Sugar Act, 


QUOTAS 


After the Secretary has made his deter- 
mination of sugar requirements, each do- 
mestic producing area and each foreign 
country supplying this country with sugar 
is assigned a quota representing its share 
of the market. Separate quotas are estab- 
lished for each of the following domestic 
producing areas—domestic beet, Mainland 
cane, Hawail, Puerto Rico, and the Virgin 
Islands. Since the estimate of consumption 
is expressed in short tons, raw value, quotas 
are likewise expressed in these terms. 
Quotas are calculated strictly in compliance 
with a formula spelled out in the law. This 
formula is rather complicated and is couched 
in legal phraseology so I shall not attempt to 
give it to you in full detail, but we can out- 
line the general pattern. 

Historically, in the years just preceding the 
first Sugar Act, about 55 percent of our total 
sugar supplies came from domestic sources 
and the remaining 45 percent from foreign 
countries, but principally from Cuba. The 
Sugar Acts in effect from 1934 through 1947 
provided for quotas at about this same pro- 
portion. During, and immediately follow- 
ing, World War U all restrictions on pro- 
duction of sugar were lifted. In 1947 con- 
trols were again imposed. Congress that 
year passed the Sugar Act of 1948 and in 
doing so took note of the great expansion of 
sugar production in Cuba during the war 
period and, to help her make an orderly and 
gradual adjustment downward from these 
high wartime production levels, provided for 
fixed quotas for the domestic producing 
areas and gave all the annual market in- 
crease to foreign countries—with over 98 
percent of this yearly increase going to 
Cuba. This was done as a temporary meas- 
ure originally planned for 5 years but in fact 
it was not until 1956 that future market 
growth was again divided between domestic 
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and foreign suppliers at the historic ratio of 
55 percent domestic and 45 percent foreign- 
This is the situation today. 

The Philippines is an exception, By law 
and by the terms of the U.S,-Philippine 
Trade Agreement the Philippine quota is 
fixed; it amounts to 952,000 tons of sugar. 
commercial weight; this, by regulation, has 
been converted to 980,000 tons, raw value- 

Should it appear that any supplying area 
will not be able to market its full quote 
during the calendar year, the expected 
deficit is allocated among other areas in & 
manner prescribed by the law. 

I think I should here mention that the 
Sugar Acts have always provided that only 
a very limited quantity of refined sugar may 
be brought to the continental United States 
under the quotas, not only of foreign coun- 
tries, but of the offshore domestic areas as 
well. The limitation was the result of one 
of the many compromises which went into 
the formulation of the first Sugar Act and 
its successors. There have been some slight 
adjustments in the permissive imports but 
the current act freezes the percentage rela- 
tionship between refined and raw quotas in 
Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and the Philippines to 
that which prevailed in 1955. 


MARKETING ALLOTMENTS 


One important function of the sugar pro- 
gram is to promote orderly marketing. This, 
in turn, requires effective control over area 
quotas to be sure they are not exceeded, It 
is a fairly simple matter to police sugar im- 
portation from foreign lands. The Sugar 
Division of the Department of Agriculture, 
working through the U.S. Custom Service. 
has set up adequate procedures for this. It 
is a more complex matter in domestic pro- 
ducing areas, particularly when supplies in 
any area are more than adequate to fill that 
area’s quota. 

If the Secretary believes that the pres- 
sure of supplies in a certain domestic ares 
or areas is likely to cause disorderly market- 
ing, he must allot the quota fairly among 
the marketers. For the purpose of making 
allotments, a domestic marketer is the first 
seller of sugar, In the beet area this is the 
beet processor; in the cane areas it is the 
sugarcane processor making raw sugar only, 
or the processor of sugarcane who advances 
his processing to the point of producing di- 
rect consumption sugar. It should be noted 
that a marketing allotment does not guar- 
antee that a company can sell a given 
amount of sugar. On the contrary, it merely 
places a ceiling on the amount the company 
is permitted to sell in a year. Each com- 
pany must compete with others in the mar- 
ketplace, and, believe me, this competition 
can be, and usualy is, severe. 

In establishing marketing allotments, the 
Secretary is required by law to take into 
consideration each company's (1) produc- 
tion of sugar from proportionate-share acre- 
age, (2) past marketings, and (3) ability to 
market. The Secretary can exercise wide 
administrative latitude in measuring and 
weighing these factors. The law cautions 
that “allotments shall be made in such man- 
ner and in such amounts as to provide a 
fair, efficient, and equitable distribution of 
such quota. The law also provides 
for public hearings to permit the affected 
companies to present their individual points 
of view with respect to the statutory factors 
before the allotments are established. 

To ensure compliance with marketing 
quotas a severe penalty may be imposed for 
marketing of more sugar than permitted 
under the official allocation. This is a fine 
equal to three times the market value of the 
excess sugar marketed, 


PROPORTIONATE SHARES 
The next step under the program as it ap- 
plies to domestic areas, is the setting up 


practical controls over production, just as 
the establishment of marketing allotments 
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Controls the marketing of sugar. In order to 
accomplish this there must be an orderly 
division of the market among individual 
farms. In dividing the market among farms, 
er, the Secretary is dealing with a dif- 
ferent total quantity of sugar than when 
de quotas and marketing allot- 
ments. He must allow for enough sugar to 
Provide a normal carryover as well as the 
amount of sugar represented by the quota. 
farm's allotment, known as its pro- 
Portionate share, may be expressed in acres, 
Of sugarcane or beets, or in tons of 
Sugar which can be normally produced from 
cane or beets, In areas where proportionate 
Shares are expressed in acres proportionate 
Shares are known as acreage allotments. 
The purpose of assigning specific shares 
to farms in a particular area is to adjust 
crop output to the area's quota, and a rea- 
Sonable carryover, and to assure that farm 
Will share in this adjustment equitably. In 
g the proportionate share for a 
farm the Secretary takes into account the 
Production on a farm—usually referred 
to in sugar circles as past history”—and 
ability to produce. The act requires the 
Secretary to protect, to the extent prac- 
ticable, the interests of new, and small, pro- 
ducers and producers who are tenants and 


Ppers. 

It is obvious that the establishment and 
tion of proportionate shares is 
Complicated, tedious, and expensive. Hence 
actual practice, proportionate shares are 
Not made restrictive unless production in 
An area has exceeded the total of quota and 
reasonable carryover and where marketing 
‘Otments have failed to bring about a bal- 
between production and allowable area 
Marketings. For example, in the domestic 
areas today there are restrictive propor- 
tlonate shares effective in the beet area only. 
en when restrictive proportionate shares 
poy in effect producers are not required to 
la Yy within their assigned share. But the 
ie Provides a powerful incentive to do so 
the form of conditional payments, with- 
Out which the producer suffers a sub- 

tial loss of income. 

CONDITIONAL PAYMENTS AND EXCISE TAX 
Since these payments are an important 
Part of the sugar program we shall take a 

ent to explain them. 
there Principal way in which the domestic 
ustry derives benefits from the sugar pro- 
is through the stabilization of raw and 
— sugar prices at reasonably profitable 

els. However, the Congress provided for a 
ay of grower payments as a mechanism 
ae assure compliance with quota and carry- 
on Needs and to effect a certain redistribu- 

n of income within the domestic sugar 
mee: Although conditional payments 
Us. made out of the general funds of the 
Posi: , the law provides for the im- 

tion of an excise tax on sugar which pro- 
Vides tunds for the Treasury which more 
8 Offset the total of all conditional 

ments plus the costs incurred by the De- 
the ent of Agriculture in administering 
y act. In fact, the Treasury receives each 
ar from the sugar tax revenues some $15 
Million more than it pays out. 
© excise tax is collected on domestically 
ced sugar as well as on imported 
It is in effect a manufacturer's tax 
i 18 colected from the processor, or re- 
tate’ Of direct consumption sugar at the 
A ot one-half cent a pound, raw value. 

Compensating tax at the same rate is im- 
Posed on all direct consumption sugar im- 
Ported into the continental limits of the 

ited States, 
the name implies, a grower, or a proo- 
— who is also a grower, must meet certain 
ing none or requirements, before becom- 
(1) eligible for payments. The grower must 
deliver beets or sugarcane grown only on 
allotted number of acres; (2) he must 
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pay his fieldworkers at least the minimum 
wages prescribed for his farm, or farming 
area, by the Secretary of Agriculture; (3) he 
must meet certain standards pertaining to 
working conditions he provides for his em- 
ployees; and, (4) he must not employ any 
child labor. If the producer (grower) is also 
a processor of sugarcane, or sugar beets, and 
he fails to pay for sugarcane or beets pur- 
chased from another grower in accordance 
with rates established by the Secretary as 
being a fair price, the producer will lose his 
conditional payment. 

Conditional payments are based on a cal- 
culation of the amount of sugar produced 
from the crop of sugarcane, or sugar beets, 
of a producer, be he an individual grower 
or @ processor-grower. The payments range 
downward from 80 cents per hundred pounds 
of sugar produced to 30 cents per hundred 
pounds. The payment varies inversely ac- 
cording to the size of the individual's sugar 
crop. This gives a decided advantage to the 
small producer. The 80-cent rate applies to 
production up to 350 tons at which point the 
reduction in rate of payment becomes effec- 
tive in varying steps until a production of 
30,000 tons is reached. From that point the 
30-cent rate applies. Because of the large 
size of Hawalian plantations (only about 10 
percent of the total sugar being produced by 
small growers), the average payment to 
Hawaiian producers is the lowest of all do- 
mestic areas. In 1958, the average rate was 
but 46 cents per 100 pounds. At the oppo- 
site extreme is the beet area where, because 
of a preponderance of small farms, the av- 
erage rate of payment approaches the max- 
imum rate of 80 cents. 

Contrary to the belief of many persons 
that the tax on sugar is added to the price 
of sugar.to the consumer, the true situation 
is explained in a statement made by the 
Secretary of Agriculture on March 15, 1937, 
as follows: 

“One is likely to assume that the excise 
taxes increase prices under all conditions; 
but an excise tax on sugar, within certain 
limits, under a quota system is one of the 
exceptions.” 

To recapitulate, we see that the tax- 
quota-payment system is a self-financing 
arrangement under which the tax is taken 
out of the normal gross proceeds of the sale 
of sugar, and principally reduces the in- 
come of the grower, or raw producer, who 
then, upon compliance with certain condi- 
tions, receives the remainder of his normal 
proceeds in the form of the conditional 
compliance payment. 

ADMINISTRATION OF THE SUGAR ACT 

In order to properly fulfill the many re- 
sponsibilities incumbent upon him in ad- 
ministering the provisions of the Sugar 
Act, the Secretary of Agriculture has estab- 
lished a Sugar Division within his Depart- 
ment. 

The Sugar Division has a director and a 
deputy director, and it is divided into a 
number of branches, as follows: 

1. Quota and Allotment Branch. 

2. Conditional Payments Branch. 

3. Wage, Price, and Commodity 
Branch: (a) Wage and price section; (b) 
4. Program Analysis Branch: (a) Opera- 
cost studies 


In addition, the director has an interna- 
tional sugar agreement staff and an admin- 
istrative management group responsible 
directly to him. Then, for purposes of di- 
rect lialson with producers in the various 
areas, and for the administration of acre- 
age control and conditional payment phases 
of the sugar program there are field offices 
in the principal producing areas. These are 
State or county agricultural and conserva- 
tion offices and are concerned with many 
farm programs of which sugar is but one. 
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The success of the sugar program largely 
stands or falls on the character of its ad- 
ministration. Happily, there has been a 
high proficiency of administration under 
directors of integrity, understanding, and 
dedication to the public welfare. 

SUMMATION 


In closing I shall briefly review the prin- 
cipal factors of the U.S. sugar program. We 
have seen that this program stems from an 
act of Congress; that it ts designed to shield 
the consumer from unreasonably high prices 
and to assure an adequate supply at all 
times; that the producers’ interests are to 
be fairly protected; and that foreign trade 
be fostered by allotting foreign producers a 
share in the American market. 

We have noted the major steps in making 
the act effective, ie, the determination of 
an annual estimate of consumption; the 
assignment of area quotas; the allotment of 
marketing quotas and proportionate shares, 
and the making of conditional payments. 
We have noted the collection of an excise 
tax on direct consumption sugar which, in 
total, amounts to a sum more than adequate 
to finance the program. 

I can think of no better words to end my 
talk than those the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture, Mr. HAROLD COOLEY, 
used on the floor of the House on July 30, 
1955, in the course of debate on an exten- 
sion of the Sugar Act of 1948, as amended. 
He said: 

“The program has operated so well, so suc- 
cessfully, and so smoothly, that the average 
housewife is not even aware of the fact that 
we have a sugar program. But we have It. 
It has operated well, and under the pro- 
gram prices have been stabilized 
the years. We have avoided great fluctua- 
tion in prices even in war.” 

Gentlemen, it has been a great pleasure 
to have the privilege of talking to you this 
morning on a subject so important to the 
continuation of a healthy sugar industry. 


Deliberately Expanding Cold War 
EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 3, 1959 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD, I 
include the following column written by 
Mr. David Lawrence which appeared in 
the Washington Evening Star of Thurs- 
day, August 20, 1959. 

DELIBERATELY EXPANDING COLD War—Soviet 
DovsLecross or EISENHOWER SEEN IN RED 
INVASION OF LAOS AND LADAK 

(By David Lawrence) 


Evidence is accumulating that Nikita 
Khrushchey was doublecrossing President 
Eisenhower all the time that the Chief Ex- 
ecutive was discussing with him, through 
diplomatic channels, the possibility of in- 
viting the Soviet Premier to yisit the United 
States as a means of relieving international 
tensions. 

For the critical situation that has arisen 
in Laos is the direct result of the Soviet gov- 
ernment’s decision during the last few weeks 
to intensify the cold war in the southeast 
Asian peninsula. 

Also the Chinese Communists, who act 
only after colaboration between Peiping and 
Moscow, have begun an invasion of Ladak— 
one of the states which is an integral part 
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of the territory of Indla. It is on the border 
of Tibet, 

This is an odd way to try to relieve ten- 
sions. In fact, there is every indication that, 


ed, there has been a stepping up of the 
tempo of the cold war in Asia. Thus, the 
Red Chinese are making hostile moves in 
the direction of Nepal—an independent re- 
public—which lies on the border between 
India and Tibet. Latest maps from Peiping 


itself, 

This brazen aggression has attracted the 
attention of free ents throughout 
the world but not that of the free peoples, 
so many of whom are busily engaged now 
in discussions of how Nikita Khrushchev 
should be entertained on his visit to the 
United States. 

The Soviet government, of course, has 
been sending out propaganda denying its 
maneuvers in Laos and other areas. Indeed, 
the Moscow foreign office makes the amazing 
claim now that the United States has vio- 
lated the neutrality of Laos by setting up 
military bases there. Yet officials of the 
Soviet Union are well aware that the United 
States has no bases or any organized mili- 
tary missions in that country. 

The fighting in the little Buddhist King- 
dom of Laos has been carried on by an esti- 
mated 2,000 Red guerrillas who are attacking 
Government troops at outpost pointsr The 
invading forces come across the border from 
Communist North Vietnam and are regularly 
supplied from there and from Red China. 
Significantly, the Moscow official organ, Iz- 
vestia, has served notice that hostilities “are 
apt to grow into protracted bloodletting and 
they may spread beyond Laos, engulfing a 
whole line of Southeast Asia countries.“ 

All this began happening just after Nikita 
Khrushchev conducted personal conversa- 
tions recently with Ho Chi Minh, the Com- 
munist Premier of North Vietnam. 

Both the Lao Provinces which now 
have been invaded from North Vietnam were 
held by the Communist forces before the 
1954 truce conference at Geneva, which this 
writer covered at the time. It was not until 
3 years later that the Communists actually 
turned over control of the disputed Prov- 
inces. Now it looks as if the Reds want to 
take them back. 

Many people may have forgotten the 1954 
conference that ended the bloody war in 
Indochina, in which the French made such 
big sacrifices to defend their protectorate. 
They finally agreed to release their former 
colonies from any. jurisdiction by the French 
Government. But solemn agreements were 
entered into then by the Communists, which 
now have been broken. The resumption of 
the war in Indochina is on a par with the 
repeated violations of the Korean armistice 
by the Communists. 

Laos is striving to get the United Nations 
to take some action, or at least to make a 
thorough investigation of the fighting. 

State Department officials are embarrassed. 
They hesitate to come out in the open and 
accuse Khrushchev of bad faith, because 
everything Is supposed to be sweetness and 
light these days in relation to the Soviet 
Union since the Soviet Premier is coming 
here as an official guest. But no such com- 
punction seems to affect the Soviet Premier, 
who, as the man in governmental authority, 
has issued the instructions to stir up war in 
the Provinces of Laos and northern India. 

The tiny Government of Laos has been 
making excellent progress toward setting up 
a democracy. Free elections are scheduled 
to be held. A new Premier had forced Com- 
munists out of the Cabinet. The economy 
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had begun to improve as American advice 
and financial aid were given. Consequently, 
the Government was gaining new followers 
as trained army teams provided health and 
sanitation facilities, rural schools, and new 
roads. 

These measures were bringing about a 
stable situation in Laos. The policy was to 
be one of official neutrality as between the 
East and the West, but it has been obvious 
that the people of Laos have been leaning 
toward the West. This, of course, is what 
irks Khrushchev, who now has given orders 
to aggravate the situation so it will involve 
the spending of more money by the Lao 
Government to protect itself. The new war 
is designed, of course, to bring the Commu- 
nists back into the Cabinet preparatory to a 
takeover of the country from within by the 
Reds. 

All this is happening at a time when many 
Americans aren't reading much about Laos 
but are worrying about how to show Khru- 
shchev a good time in the United States. 
Sooner or later, the free governments of the 
world must express themselves agninst such 
aggression, either through the United Na- 
tions or individually, For this is a deliber- 
ate enlargement of the cold war. 


Two Eugene Girls on a Pilgrimage to the 
United Nations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 31, 1959 


Mr, PORTER. Mr. Speaker, Marna 
Baldinger and Mary Jo Delyea, high 
school students from my hometown, 
Eugene, Oreg., recently made a pilgrim- 
age to the United Nations. Their trip 
was part of the annual “U.N. Pilgrimage 
for Youth" sponsored by the Odd Fellows 
Lodge and Rebekahs. 

The girls had a strenuous and inter- 
esting tour. I wish more people, young 
and old, could have this opportunity to 
look at the United Nations so closely. 

If the U.N. does solve the problems of 
the world, it will be because people like 
Marna and Mary Jo give it the support 
it must have. 

Under unanimous consent I am in- 
cluding the text of a feature story by 
Pepper Allen about the pilgrimage, 
which appeared in the Eugene Register- 
Guard, August 26, 1959: 

Two Evcene GIRLS on A PILGRIMAGE TO THE 
UNITED NATIONS 
z (By Pepper Alen) 

Walking through the doors of the United 
Nations headquarters in New York City is 
“like walking through the door of the fu- 
ture,” according to one Eugene teenager, 
Marna Baldinger. Above the door is in- 
scribed “Peace, Brotherhood, Justice, and 
Truth,” she said. 

Marna and Mary Jo Delyea, also a Eugene 
High School student, recently returned from 
participating in the annual “U.N. Pilgrimage 
for Youth,” sponsored by the Odd Fellows 
Lodge and Rebekahs. Mary Jo was an official 
delegate, and Marna, who placed second in 
local competition, was able to go when a 
vacancy occurred. 
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Their parents, Mr. and Mrs. W. S. Bal- 
dinger and Mr. and Mrs. Frank Delyea, now 
are hearing accounts of the bus trip to the 
eastern city, which took the girls through 
Canada to many historical and scenic points 
in New England, and to the U.N, 

WORK FOR PEACE 

The girls were especially impressed with 
the work done by the U. N. s specialized agen- 
cies—“not actually a part of the U.N., but 
working with them,” Mary Jo said. 

“They seemed to me to be doing the most 
work for world peace,” she continued, and 
emphasized the importance of feeding hun- 
gry peoples and increasing material welfare 
of underdeveloped nations, 

Most of the world's poor, according to 
Marna, “are more interested In four sand- 
wiches than four freedoms.” She feels that 
people must be comfortable in order to be 
interested in peace.” 

During the girls’ 6-day stay In New York 
City they heard talks by the heads of the 
12 specialized agencies and made tours of 
U.N, facilities. At the U.N., they attended 
meetings of the Trusteeship Council. 

“It was ‘dog-eat-dog’ at the council,” 
commented Marna. 

VISIT EMBASSIES 

Both girls were able to visit various for- 
eign embassies during their New York stay- 
Marna and her group went to the Russian 
Embassy, and were met by the first secretary. 
B. Buron. 

“We asked pointed questions,” she 
laughed, but the secretary was friendly and 
commented on the Communist philosophy 
and on religion. 

He said they felt that socialism was the 
next step higher than capitalism, she re- 
ported, and also explained that religion and 
communism are not compatible. 

Mary Jo, a little wistfully, said that she 
visited only delegations from “peaceful na- 
tions,” Brazil and Norway, 

A triv to the Russian exhibition in New 
York City was an additional thrill for both 
girls— 

“It was really fantastic,” one of them com- 
mented, somewhat sarcastically. “It made 
Russia look good—by showing fur coats, €x- 
pensive clothes—" The people at the ex- 
hibition were friendly, they said. 

FUTURE CAREERS 

A performance, “The Music Man" was an- 
other highlight of their New York visit, as 
Was a speaking contest for members of tùs 
group in which Marna won second place in 
her division. 

To qualify for the trip, the girls wrote 
essays on “Why I Would Like to See the 
U.N, in Action“ and gave speeches on “Osn 
the U.N. Solve the Problems of the World. 

Elimination contests on the city and 
county levels narrowed Oregon's delegation 
to 18. “We had more participants than any 
other State,” Marna said with pride. 

This fall, Mary Jo, a senior at North 
Eugene High School, will be student body 
secretary. She is in Latin Club, and plans 
to continue her interest in world affairs 
with plans for a future career in the Foreign 
Service or on the United Nations staff. 

Marna, who with her traveling parents. 
has lived in Japan and Mexico and will be 
going to India with them, also has hopes of 
becoming part of the UN. staff. She 
be a senior at South Eugene High School. 
where she is active in French Club and 
International Relations League. 

First of all, however, the girls are catching 
up on their sleep—one slept 17 hours 
straight when she finally reached home. 


1959 
The Gasoline Tax Issue 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT W. LEVERING 


OF OHIO 
N THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 3, 1959 


Mr. LEVERING. Mr. Speaker, as the 
Tecord shows, I voted against the 1 cent 
ber gallon increase in gasoline. I voted 
in manner after the most careful 
Study of all the facts and factors sur- 
rounding the highway program, its fi- 
Nancing, and the manner in which we 
must finance additional construction in 
the future. I wholeheartedly agree that 
c must act to continue the high- 
my Program and, I favor the proposed 
Teslation by Senator ALBERT GORE, of 

ennessee, to take 1 percent from all 
other appropriations for Federal agen- 
cies and to allocate to the highway con- 

ction program the money thus saved. 
lene nator Gore, who was one of the 
aders in the fight for the Federal high- 
Way program in 1955, has made two ex- 
tollent speeches in recent days relating 
s the reasons why he opposes an addi- 
onal hike in the gasoline tax for motor- 
A I wish to associate myself with his 
ews, for I believe that he has used logi- 
ap reasoning in his statement of the 
acts about the highway construction 
Program and its financing. 
i nder leave to revise and extend my 
o narks in the Appendix of the Con- 
te SIONAL Recorp, I am inserting the 
on Speeches Senator Gore made—one 
The Eust 24, and one on August 31. 

e Speeches are as follows: 

THE Hicnway CONSTRUCTION PROGRAM 
(Speech of Hon. ALBERT Gorr, of Tennessee, 

the Senate of the United States, Mon- 

day, August 24, 1959) 

155 8 Gorr. Mr. President, in February 1955, 
President of the United States submitted 
call 2 Congress a report which dramatically 
to the attention of the country the 

hig oduacy and dangerous condition of our 
Misses This report, prepared by a Com- 
On headed by Gen. Lucius D. Clay, 

5 that one-seventh of all Ameri- 

ed their livelihood either directi 

or indirectly to the highway and highway 
Pias portation industries. Particular em- 
ec Was given to the tremendous loss, both 
nomic and in terms of human life and 
ering, which was being experienced daily 
had use our highway construction program 

Niger kept pace with expanding needs. 
Jem váy bullding had been necessarily 
5 by the priority demands of a wartime 
in my. The President recommended that 
Pedant to alleviate a critical problem the 
respon, Government should assume major 
Wate nstbility for the construction of a new 
highwe Of interstate and national defense 
Polit ays, interconnecting our major metro- 
emp i areas. The President gave particular 
tem, asis to the importance of the new sys- 

Of highways to national defense. 
ttn + Proposal received intense considera- 
alm, y the committees of the Congress for 

Ost 2 complete sessions. There evolved 
Was eral Highway Act of 1956, of which it 
Pro vias, Privilege to be coauthor. This act 
pa ree that the Federal Government should 
this n Percent of the cost of constructing 
Eigh ew System of Defense and Interstate 

Ways with a construction schedule call- 
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ing for completion of the system by 1972 
to design standards ad to meet esti- 
mated traffic needs of 1975. It provided, also, 
for corresponding improvement of primary, 
secondary, and urban highways to a corre- 
sponding state of adequacy. 

Construction progress is now well under- 
way. The State highway departments and 
the highway construction industry have re- 
sponded to the challenge. We are now, how- 
ever, in a critical situation in which, unless 
appropriate action is taken by the Congress, 
construction will stop altogether on the vital 
Interstate and Defense System or, at best, 
be so slowed down and stretched out as to 
make impossible completion of the system 
on schedule as specified by the act of 1956. 

A halt in construction of the Interstate 
System will be disastrous. State highway 
departments have geared their operations to 
the authorized level. Engineering staffs re- 
cruited with great difficulty and expense, 
would have to be disbanded only to be re- 
cruited again at great loss in money and 
time, if and when the program is resumed. 
The highway construction industry, having 
increased its capacity at the request of Con- 
gress, will be severely injured. The entire 
economy will receive a jolt from which it 
will not be easy to recover. Substantial in- 
creases in unemployment will be inevitable. 

Meanwhile, if the program is halted, the 
gap between highways in being and those re- 
quired will rapidly increase. Our highways 
will continue to get worse instead of better, 
and more people, instead of fewer, will be 
killed on our inadequate highways. Carn- 
age on the highways and economic loss will 
go unchecked. Unless we take action to pro- 
vide better highways, the situation will be- 
come much worse. Every year that passes 
sees the need for better highways become 
more acute. We cannot afford further delay. 
Even at the rate of progress authorized in 
the 1956 act we will barely hold our own 
between the need for highway improvement 
and the deterioration of the present system 
of highways, 

The act of 1956 created the highway trust 
fund, earmarking the revenues from certain 
highway user taxes for transfer to that fund 
to be used to defray the Federal Govern- 
ment’s portion of the cost. From the be- 
ginning, it was recognized that in the early 
years of the program revenues in the fund 
would be insufficient to meet annual ex- 
penditures. To meet this anticipated prob- 
lem it was provided that when deficits oc- 
curred the trust fund would borrow from the 
general fund, with the borrowed sums to be 
repaid in later years when revenues were 
expected to exceed expenditures for high- 
way improvements. Prior to final congres- 
sional action, however, restrictive lan- 
guege was written into the bill which was 
designed to limit annual apportionments to 
the States to such amounts as would be 
available in the trust fund with which to 
pay the bills when they came due. As a re- 
sult of this restrictive language, the crisis 
which we now face was, from the effective 
date of the act, inevitable. This restrictive 
language has come to be known as the Byrd 
amendment; though in fact, I am informed 
ft was advanced by the former Secretary of 
the Treasury, Mr. George Humphrey. 

All responsible people agree that the Con- 
gress must act to prevent a collapse of the 
highway program. If we are to act properly, 
however, we must do so on the basis of a 
clear understanding of the problem. 

To begin with, the highway trust fund 
will be out of money by October 1, 1959— 
unless this Congress acts the highway trust 
fund will be bankrupt by the time Repre- 
sentatives and Senators reach their home 
States. 

The States will present during this fiscal 
year vouchers for reimbursement totaling an 
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estimated $493 million for which funds will 
not be available for payment. Normally 
this deficit would be made up by borrowing 
from the general fund as provided in the 
Highway Revenue Act. However, the De- 
partment of Commerce Appropriation Act 
recently passed by the Congress limits ap- 
propriations to such amounts as may be 
available in and derived from the highway 
trust fund.” This amount is expected to be 
$493 million less than required. Unless we 
take action, the Federal Government will be 
forced to default in its obligations to the 
States. This default will occur in October, 
next October, October 1959, prior to the re- 
convening of Congress in January. 

Moreover, no apportionments of interstate 
funds whatever can be made for fiscal year 
1961, These apportionments should have 
been made last month. Unless the States 
receive this obligational authority they will 
be compelled to terminate even the plan- 
ning of additional projects. If the Federal 
Government defaults on its obligations to 
the States, the States then will be forced to 
default in payment of their obligations pur- 
suant to contracts performed and completed, 
unless they can raise the funds from their 
own resources. 

Already many States have announced that 
no additional contracts can be awarded, In- 
vitations to bid on contracts which have al- 
ready been advertised are being withdrawn. 
In short, we face a complete stoppage of the 
construction of the new System of National 
Defense and Interstate Highways which the 
President declared necessary for national 
security and which the Congress proclaimed 
as necessary for national security and to 
promote a growing economy and safety on 
the highways. 

The problem has two parts which, though 
related, are separate: 

First, we must provide funds to the States 
in 1960 to meet the obligations that the 
States have incurred by contract pursuant 
to Federal commitments in the Highway 
Acts of 1956 and 1958. Without congres- 
sional action, then, the States will be forced 
into default, or budgetary stringencies, on 
obligations falling due this fiscal year, and 
this situation, let me repeat, will occur very 
soon, unless the Congress acts. Solution of 
this phase of the problem will have a bear- 
ing upon the 1960 budget. 

Secondly, we must take action to permit 
continued apportionments to the States to 
avert complete stoppage of the interstate 
program, Authorization of apportionments 
for fiscal 1961 must be mrade this year to 
allow time for proper planning, advertising 
of contracts, and award of contracts. Such 
authorization, however, can have no impact 
whatever on the 1960 budget because under 
the law the funds could not actually be dis- 
bursed until fiscal 1961. Actually, for the 
most part, fiscal 1961 apportionments would 
not be disbursed until 1962. 

So, Mr. President, solution of this problem 
which, as I have said, has two parts, will 
have an effect on the 1960 budget with re- 
spect to obligations falling due within 1960, 
which arise from apportionments already 
made; but action to permit apportionments 
for 1961 will not have an effect upon the 
1960 budget. Actually for the most part 
fiscal 1961 apportionments would not be dis- 
bursed until fiscal 1962. 

Before proceeding to discuss possible solu- 
tions, I should like to dispel certain myths 
about the program and the cause of our 
present dilemma, 

In the first place, the present crisis has 
not been caused by an increase of construc- 
tion costs over estimates. On the contrary, 
contracts are being awarded generally well 
within or below estimates, 

Only today the Bureau of Roads made an 
announcement that highway construction 
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costs during the April-June quarter dropped 
by more than 2½ percent. 

In the second place, this crisis was not 
caused by the Highway Act of 1958. As a 
matter of fact, the Congress was confronted 
with this same problem last year. The act 
of 1958 met this problem and averted a 
slowdown of the program at that time. 
While that act may properly be said to 
have postponed the crisis, it cannot be said 
to have caused it. The delay in resolving 
the problem and the acceleration provided 
in the 1958 act have combined to make the 
problem more acute today. 

I think Congress must enact legislation 
to meet Federal obligations to the States and 
to permit continued interstate and defense 
highway apportionments on schedule. 

There is no magic way to build highways 
without money. The only real source of 
funds for the Federal Government is by way 
of taxation. This is not to say, however, 
that there is only one type of tax or only 
one class of citizens and taxpayers upon 
whom to levy it. 

The administration Insists that the only 
solution to the problem is to impose a fur- 
ther increase in the gasoline tax. This pro- 
posal is labeled a pay-as-you-go plan. The 
implication is plain that users of our high- 
Ways have not been paying their fair share 
of taxes and that they should be compelled 
to do so or else accept responsibility for stop- 
page of the highway program. Any such 
implication is highly inaccurate and down- 
right misleading. 

In the first place, the theory that highway 
users should pay the entire cost of the pro- 
gram by direct taxes levied upon them can- 
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not be supported. Good highways benefit 
everyone and every segment of our economy. 
We do not levy a special tax on teachers and 
the parents of students to pay for schools 
because we realize that education not only 
benefits everyone but is a responsibility of 
the general public. The same rule applies, 
or should apply, I insist, to highways. 

But even if we accept the thesis that high- 
way users should pay the entire cost of high- 
ways, the administration position, as well as 
its implications, is unjustified. Highway 
users are already paying direct excise taxes 
far in excess of the amount needed for the 
highway programs, In addition, of course, 
the users of our highways pay income taxes 
and all other taxes, as do all of the people. 

What are the facts, Mr. President, about 
highway user taxes? 

In fiscal 1958 highway users paid in direct 
Federal excise taxes $3.493 billion. Of this 
amount, only $2.026 billion was transferred 
to the highway trust fund. In other words, 
of each highway user dollar collected, 53 
cents went for highways while 42 cents went 
for other purposes, to be diverted from use 
on highways. On the basis of information 
now available, approximately the same ratio 
“will be applicable, under the budget, to 1959 
collections. T ask unanimous consent to in- 
sert at this point in the Recorp a table show- 
ing actual collections of highway user taxes 
in fiscal 1958 and indicating the amount of 
each transferred to the trust fund or kept 
in the general fund. 

There being no objection, the table was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 


Highway user excise taxes, disposition—Aclual collections, 1958 
[Millions of dollars} 


Gasoline | Diesel 


Trust nnd. 1, 55 5 |- 
G fateh, 2 Pe Se 


Parts Tread 
Freck | andae- rubber, 
and bus | cesso- Tires tubes, Total 
rics truck 
use 
pS of TOES 2H 63 0% 
95 | * EE 1. 467 


Mr. Gonk. Throughout the years highway 
users have paid larger sums in taxes than 
were spent for highways. In 1934 the Con- 
gress passed the so-called Hayden-Cartwright 
Act. This act, which is still in efect, pro- 
vides that any State which diverts to non- 
highway uses n larger percentage of highway- 
user taxes than was diverted at the time the 
act was passed shall forfeit its right to Fed- 
eral-aid highway funds. Thus, we encour- 
age the States, by threat of withholding 
Federal funds, to use all their revenue from 
highway taxes for highway purposes. Yet 
the Federal Government does not follow that 
example. Indeed, it is now proposed that 
we levy still additional taxes upon the users 
of our highways, even though they are now 
paying more than $1.5 billion a year in excess 
of the amount actually used for highways. 
Iam advised that for the current fiscal year 
the sum diverted to uses other than con- 
struction of highways will be approximately 
$1,600 million. 

Some appear to have forgotten that high- 
way-user taxes were substantially Increased 
by the act of 1956. For the information of 
the Senate, I list here the taxes that were 
increased and the amount of the increase 
in each case: 

Gasoline, from 2 to 3 cents per gallon. 

Diesel fuel, from 2 to 3 cents per gallon. 

Automobile tires, from 5 to 8 cents per 
pound. 

Tread rubber, 3 cents per pound—a new 
tax. 


Trucks, buses, and trailers, from 8 to 10 
percent for 1957 and from 5 to 10 percent 
from 1958 to 1972. 

Truck- use tax, $1.50 per thousand pounds 
a new tax. 

Also in 1956, although not in the same act, 
Congrees extended an additional 3-percent 
excise tax on automobiles which otherwise 
would have expired. This tax has been ex- 
tended annually since then. This 3-percent 
extension, which is also an Increase in high- 
way-user taxes, has brought in an additional 
$1,006 billion in the last 3 fiscal years. 

All told, Mr. President, highway-user-tax 
increases since 1956 have brought into the 
Treasury 83.177 billion. Total expenditures 
from the highway trust fund for the inter- 
state program through fiscal 1959 amount 
to 82.358 billion. Thus, the revenues from 
tax increases alone amount to more than 
total interstate highway expenditures since 
the act of 1956 was enacted. 

It seems to me that we should keep these 
figures in mind when considering the possi- 
bility of Imposing yet an additional increase 
in the gasoline tax. I ask unanimous con- 
sent to insert in the Recorp a table showing 
revenues received from highway-user-tax 
increases in the last 3 fiscal years, 

There being no objection, the table was 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as fol- 
lows: 
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Revenues collected from increases in high- 
way user taxes imposed by Highway Act 
of 1956 

[fn millions of dollars} 


Tread rubber, 3 ents -ninem 
Trucks, buses, and trailers, 2 per- 

cent (1957) and § percent (1958-72) _ 
Truck use 


Total (including auto excise)__ 


Total additional revennes for 
fiscal years 1957-50 (not 
including auto exciso)... 

Auto excise 


Grand total, 


Mr. Gore. Highway users accepted these 
new levies without undue protest. They did, 
however, seek some assurance that the ques- 
tion of equitable distribution of the burden 
of the cost of highways be subjected to study. 
Accordingly, section 209(b)(2) of the 1956 
act declares it to be the policy of the Con- 
gress that “if it hereafter appears that the 
distribution of the tax burden among the 
various classes of persons using the Federal- 
aid highways, or otherwise deriving benefits 
from such highways, is not equitable,” the 
Congress shall enact legislation in order to 
bring about such equitable distribution. 

The distinguished Presiding Officer of the 
Senate at the moment was a member of the 
Public Works Committee when that provi- 
sion of the law was enacted, thus giving to 
highway users assurance that if, after careful 
study, it was determined that they were pay- 
ing more than an equitable and fair share 
of the burden of highway costs, the Congress 
would rectify the mistake, 

Section 210 of the same act directed the 
Secretary of Commerce to make a study and 
to provide the Congress with information to 
enable it to determine what taxes should be 
levied and in what amounts “in order to 
assure, insofar as practicable, an equitable 
distribution of the tax burden among the 
various classes of persons using the Federal- 
aid highways or otherwise deriving benefits 
from such highways.” i 

The Secretary of Commerce was directed 
to submit his final report no later than 
March 1, 1959. Subsequently, at the admin- 
istration’s request, the date of submission of 
the report was extended to March 1, 1961. 

The new taxes levied by the act of 1956 
have brought into the Treasury substantial 
revenues. During fiscal years 1957, 1958, and 
1959, receipts from these increases alone 
have, as I have said, totaled §3.177 billion. 
more, I repeat, than has been used for inter- 
state highway Improvements since 1956. 

Mr. President, we assured the highway 
users that the question of equitable distribu- 
tion of the burden of the cost of highway 
construction would be restudied. The ad- 
ministration requested that submission 
the study called for by the law be delayed 
from 1959 until 1961. If I had known at 
the time the request was submitted that 
there was a plan to ask that taxes be further 
increased on every gallon of gasoline, I 
would have opposed the extension. I think 
we should have such a study before we levy 
more Federal sales taxes on every gallon of 
Aaa A e 
tru 


Yet without even estab’ that the 
additional levies imposed in 1956 are equite- 
ble and fair, it is now proposed to 
the gasoline tax once again, while we wait 
another 2 years for the study to be completed. 
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Mr. President, a further increase in the 
U. tax at this time, at the very least, is not 
n accord with assurances given by the Con- 
gress to the highway users in 1956. The facts 
Speak for themselves. A gasoline tax increase 
is grossly inequitable and completely unfair, 
T should like to read at this time two para- 
graphs from an article appearing in the New 
York Times of yesterday: 
y the tax on gasoline is at a higher 
Tate than that on any other essential prod- 
Uct; even that on many luxury items. If 
the Federal tax of an additional cent a gal- 
lon goes into effect on September 1, as pro- 
vided in a bill approved recently by the 
House Ways and Means Committee, the gas- 
Oline levy will exceed 10 cents a gallon and 
will just about equal the refinery price of 
the product." 

On what other commodity essential to our 
economic life do we have à 50-percent tax? 
At retail levels, every time a man drives up 

a filling station in my State and has his 
tank filled or partially filled, one-third of 
What he pays is taxes. I repeat that a fur- 
ther increase in this tax is unjustifiable. I 
continue to read from the article: 

Some economists are wondering how 
Much tax an essential product can stand 
before there is an adverse effect on the 
Nation's economy. With business expand- 
ing and wage rates moving upward, it is 
held that the general economy can sustain 
the present or a higher level without much 
piticuity. But if a recession should develop, 
t is feared the high gasoline tax would 
aggravate it.” i 

The Ways and Means Committee of the 
Other body, after long study and labor, has 
Spparently approved an increase of 1 cent 
Per gallon in the gasoline tax for fiscal 1960 
and 1961. For the reasons I have already 
Biven, such an increase is without justifica- 
bes Moreover, the plan proposed by the 

ays and Means Committee is inadequate 
to meet existing needs. It falls short in the 
Tollowing respects: 
First. For the remainder of fiscal year 

a 1-cent increase in the gas tax would 

in approximately $380 million. This 
fall short by more than $100 million 

8 providing enough funds to reimburse the 
prates the. amounts which will be owed. 
gures released by the Ways and Means 
ommittee indicate that as of January 1, 
1960, under its proposal, the trust fund will 
Still have a deficit. of $309 million, and will 
Still be in arrears by $107 million at the end 
Of the fiscal year. On January 1, 1981, the 
deñcit will be $352 million, and the deficit 
Will not be eliminated until July 1, 1961. I 
Cannot believe, Mr. President, that our pre- 
Occupation with a balanced budget will let 
US go so far as to undertake to balance it by 
Ply not paying to the several States the 
unts owed to them by the Federal Goy- 
ent. I cannot believe that the Fed- 
ral Government will default on its commit- 
Ments to the States. Yet this is what will 

Ppen unless additional funds are made 
ar able to the trust fund and appropriated 
Or expenditure by the Bureau of Public 


Second. The Ways and Means Committee 
Proposal would permit the apportionment 
Of $18 billion this year for fiscal 1961 and 
TH $2 billion next year for fiscal year 1962. 

© 1956 act prescribes an annual level of 
SPportionment of $2.2 billion. These ap- 
Portionments were based upon the cost esti- 
mates submitted in the Clay report. Under 
More realistic estimates later submitted by 
the Secretary of Commerce, an annual level 
Of apportionment of $2.5 billion will be re- 
spires to complete the system by 1975. Even 
one rate, there will be a 3-year stretch- 
ten of the program. With annual appor- 

mments no higher than those which 
Would be permitted by the Ways and Means 
mmittee proposal, this brandnew system 
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of National Defense and Interstate Highways 
would not be completed until long after 
1975. The highways would be obsolete be- 
fore they were even built. 

This proposal destroys the integrity of 
the Interstate Highway and Defense System 
as a unified, integrated system of national 
highways, interconnecting all the principal 
metropolitan’ centers, to be completed on 
schedule and adequate to the needs of 1975. 

In any event, a further appropriation act 
will be required this year if the States are 
to receive full payment, because the maxi- 
mum amount appropriated in the bill al- 
ready passed is insufficient to meet the esti- 
mated requirement for funds. Unless such 
an appropriation bill is passed, we shall have 
broken faith with the States. 

Mr. President, the Congress must come to 
grips with this problem, In 1955 the Presi- 
dent recommended that the National System 
of Interstate and Defense Highways be built 
within 10 years, At best this will now be 
almost doubled. eW cannot allow a fur- 
ther stretchout. We cannot accept the pro- 
posal of the Committee on Ways and Means 
of the other body. 

Iam willing to meet head-on the question 
of raising additional revenue if the facts 
require it. This is admittedly dificult to 
accomplish in the Senate which cannot ini- 
tiate revenue raising proposals except by 
way of amendment. There are many areas 
in our tax structure, however, from which 
additional revenue might be obtained far 
more equitably than by extracting yet an- 
other pound of fiesh from highway users 
who are already paying sums substantially 
in excess of the cost of highways. 

Earlier this year the Senate adopted an 
amendment to a tax bill which would have 
repealed the tax favoritism granted to divi- 
dend income by the Revenue Act of 1954. 
Had we been able to retain this amendment 
in conference, it would have increased reve- 
nue by $335 million in fiscal 1960—almost 
as much as would be obtained from a 1-cent 
increase in the gasoline tax. The adminis- 
tration, despite its pleas for additional reve- 
nue, was opposed to this amendment, and 
so were the conferees from the other body. 

Mr. President, we have an obligation to 
implement the interstate highway program 
which both the President and the Congress 
have called essential to the national welfare. 
Pending submission of the study now being 
undertaken by the administration, and as 
long as highway user taxes are diverted to 
other purposes, a further increase in the 
gasoline tax is unjustified. We can and we 
should make available an additional por- 
tion of these reyenues so that the program 
can go forward. 

Why should discrimination be practiced 
on highway improvement? Why should all 
other programs, all other expenditures 
throughout our country and around the 
world, continue—be the budget balanced or 
unbalanced—yet stop dead still our vital 
interstate and defense highway improve- 
ments unless an additional Federal sales 
tax is levied on each gallon of gasoline? I 
reject this injustice, this total lack of 
reason. 

Funds can be provided for continuation 
of the highway program in any one of three 
ways, or a combination of the three. 

First. A direct appropriation from the 
general fund to the highway trust fund 
or dedication of a sufficient amount of 
revenue from existing highway user taxes 
to the trust fund, together with the repeal 
of the so-called Byrd amendment. To the 
extent that the amounts thus appropriated 
exceeded the amounts by which Congress 
has reduced the Presidential budget esti- 
mates, a budget deficit would result, assum- 
Ing the accuracy of the budget estimates of 
revenue. The administration opposes this 
method, 
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Second. The of additional taxes 
with the revenue dedicated to the trust 
fund. The administration favors this course 
and has proposed that an additional Fed- 
eral sales tax of 1½ cents be levied on each 
gallon of gasoline. Congress has declined 
to approve this recommendation. I think it 
will continue to decline such approval, T 
am vigorously opposed to this proposal, as 
are many others, for reasons already stated. 

Third, Congress can make a further re- 
duction in other expenditures by enacting 
a rescission of appropriations heretofore 
made by an amount sufficient to permit 
highway improvement within the total 
budget estimates. I propose this course as 
a solution. I introduce a bill to rescind 1 
percent of all fiscal 1960 appropriation bills 
with discretion vested in the President to 
except fixed statutory requirements such 
as veteran pensions and other obligations 
made mandatory by statute, which are 
spelled out in the bill. My bill would dedi- 
cate to the highway trust fund such portion 
of the revenue from excise taxes on auto- 
mobiles as may equal the total amount of 
such recision. It provides for a continu- 
ation of our highway improvement programs 
within the 1960 budget estimates. 

This will afford the Senate a clear choice 
of reducing other expenditures or increas- 
ing gasoline taxes. When the highway bill 
reaches the Committee on Finance I shall 
offer this bill as an amendment thereto. 

The Presmwinc Orricer. The bill will be 
received and appropriately referred. 

The bill (S. 2588) to amend the High- 
way Revenue Act of 1956 so as to transfer 
to the highway trust fund a portion of 
the receipts from the excise tax on passen- 
ger automobiles collected during the 1960 
fiscal years; to rescind 1 t of certain 
appropriations made for the 1960 fiscal year; 
and for other purposes, introduced by Mr. 
Gorr, was received, read twice by Its title, 
and referred to the Committee on Finance, 
REMARKS OF SENATOR ALBERT GORE ON THE 

FLoor or THE US. SENATE, AUGUST 31, 
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Mr. Gore. Mr. President, with the passage 
of each day, the need for congressional action - 
to avert a collapse of our program to build a 
National System of Interstate and Defense 
Highways becomes more acute, There is 
general agreement that action to Insure con- 
tinued construction must, and will, be taken. 
The question is whether we shall make con- 
tinuation of this vital program conditional 
upon a further increase in the Federal sales 
tax on gasoline. 

Mr. President, the power of Congress to 
levy taxes is one which must be used wisely. 
In determining what kind of a tax shall be 
imposed, consideration must be given, not 
only to the need for revenue, but also to 
the question of whether the proposal is fair 
and would result in an equitable sharing of 
the overall tax burden. 

I have already pointed out to the Senate 
that highway users, in addition to paying all 
types of taxes levied upon taxpayers gen- 
erally, are paying direct excise taxes in an 
amount substantially in excess of the cost 
of highway construction, a program of which 
they are one, but by no means the sole, bene- 
ficlary. Yet it is now proposed to impose 
upon them a still greater burden. 

Gasoline is an essential commodity. Al- 
most everyone must use it in one way or 
another to earn his livelihood. The burden 
of this tax falls equally upon all with no 
regard whatever to ability to pay. It is a 
regressive tax in every sense of the word. 
The wage earner pays at the same rate as 
does the top corporation executive. 

With all the loopholes and areas of tax 
favoritism which remain uncorrected, I can- 
not believe that this Congress, after due 
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deliberation, will determine that the high- 
way user is the one class of taxpayer upon 
whom an additional levy may equitably and 
fairly be imposed. 

Already gasoline is the most heavily taxed 
essential commodity. In many States the 
Federal and State sales taxes combined are 
approximately equal to the cost of the fuel 
at the refinery, Indeed, there are few lux- 
uries which bear a tax proportionately as 
heavy as this essential commodity. 

It is said that this additional levy is to be 
imposed only for a temporary period of 1 
or 2 years, to meet an emergency. I would 
remind my colleagues that the history of 
taxation is replete with examples of tem- 
porary taxes which have become permanent 
fixtures. Just this year the Congress once 
again extended the corporate and excise tax 
rates. The excise taxes imposed on trans- 
portation and communications as wartime 
measures during World War II are still par- 
tially with us. 

Should this Congress increase the gasoline 
tax for a definitely prescribed period, the 
same arguments will be made in the future 
for its extension that are now made in sup- 
port of its adoption. 

Some appear to contend, Mr. President, 
that we must increase the gasoline tax be- 
cause there is no other fiscally responsible 
way to continue the highway program. The 
fact Is. however, that there is another course 
of action which will permit the program to go 
forward without increasing overall appro- 
priations from the general fund of the 
‘Treasury. 

I have proposed that appropriations for 
fiscal 1960 be reduced by 1 percent, with the 
amounts derived from this recission trans- 
ferred to the Highway Trust Fund to provide 
funds to pay the States the money the Fed- 
eral Government is obligated to pay them. 
I emphasize, Mr. President, that the max- 
imum amount by which any program would 
be reduced is 1 percent of the amount ap- 
propriated, In those instances in which the 
full amounts appropriated are required by 
law to be paid, the reduction would not 
apply, and the President is given the discre- 
tion to make this determination in instances 
other than those enumerated in my bill. I 
do not belleve it can reasonably be asserted 
that a reduction of 1 percent would be dis- 
astrous to any of the many programs for 
which we annually appropriate funds, 

To those who believe that the Congress 
should act to reduce expenditures, my pro- 
posal should appear Indeed modest. Yet the 
amount of the reduction would be adequate 
to eliminate the 1960 deficit In the highway 
trust fund. 

In addition to the sums already earmarked 
for the highway trust fund, highway users 
will pay into the general fund this year $1.6 
billion derived from direct taxes imposed 
upon them. In addition, Mr. President, as 
I have said, they contribute otherwise to the 
general fund in the same proportion as do 
taxpayers generally. I see no valid reason 
why the highway program, which benefits the 
entire economy, should be made a stepchild 
with further progress contingent upon the 
levy of a penalty tax upon the highway user. 


Mr. Coad on the Spot 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


P 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 2, 1959 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, in 
the Christian Century of September 2, 
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1959, appears a splendid editorial relat- 
ing to my friend and colleague, the 
gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Coan], writ- 
ten by Dr. Harold E, Fey, editor of the 
Christian, Century. It is very evident 
that Dr. Fey applied very skill that he 
has acquired in the 20 years in the news- 
paper business to bring to his readers 
this story about our distinguished col- 
league [Mr. Coan]. Dr. Fey received a 
D.D. degree from Chicago Theological 
Seminary, an A.B. degree from Cotner 
College, and a B.D. degree from Yale 
Divinity School. 

Dr. Fey joined the Christian Century 
staff in 1940, and has been field editor, 
managing editor, and now editor. This 
background, as evidenced by this edi- 
torial, has given Dr. Fey a deep insight 
for probing into the realities of the im- 
portant issues of the day. 

The gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Coan] 
has made an outstanding record for 
himself in Congress. The people of his 
district are justified in feeling proud of 
the public service that he renders, of his 
great ability, his vision, his fine and 
noble outlook on life and his strong 
moral convictions. The gentleman from 
Iowa (Mr. Coan] is highly respected by 
all of his colleagues. He particularly 
enjoys the confidence, respect and 
friendship of Speaker Rayburn and my- 
self. The speaker and I frequently call 
upon him for advice and also to handle 
important matters for us. 

In my remarks I am pleased to include 
the article relating to the gentleman 
from Iowa [Mr. Coan] and written by 
Dr. Fey: 

Mn. Conn ON THE SPOT 
(By Harold E. Fey) 

WasHINcTOoN, D. C- What does a con- 
scious Member of Congress go through when 
he becomes the focus of mighty forces press- 
ing toward a decision on an issue of great 
social importance? In particular, what do 
Christian faith and fellowship mean to a 
Representative when he has to vote on la- 
bor reform? For answers to these ques- 
tions I went to Washington, saw the House 
of Representatives take its fateful vote on 
labor reform August 13, and talked with 
Merwin Coap, the young Democrat who is 
one of three clergymen in Congress. At 34 
he is now serving his second term as Repre- 
sentative of Iowa's Sixth District. 

Mr. Coap said that no domestic issue in 
years has created as much excitement, pres- 
sure from lobbyists, and searching of heart 
on the part of Congressmen as has labor re- 
form. Contributing to stir the issue to white 
heat, he observed, were the McClellan rackets 
committee hearings; the television appeals 
of Robert Kennedy, McClellan committee 
counsel, and of President Eisenhower, in 
behalf of the Landrum-Griffin “strong” bill; 
the actions of James Hoffa in resisting cor- 


rective legislation; and the lobbying of the 


National Association of Manufacturers and 
of the U.S. Chamber of “Commerce. When 
the House approached a decision, one Mem- 
ber arose, was recognized by the Chair and 
charged that Postmaster General Summer- 
field was in the Capitol using the powerful 
sanction of patronage in support of the ad- 
ministration position. 

I 


In his crowded office in the Old House 
Office Building, I asked Merwin Coan what 
all this meant to a Representative from a 15- 
county, largely rural district in northern 
Towa. He answered that it presented him 
with the most difficult decision he had had 
to make since he came to Washington in 
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1957. Congressmen were calling the Lan- 
drum-Griffin bill a congressional retire- 
ment bill, and it might be that for him. 
Coap had won by 198 votes in 1956 when he 
was the first Democratic Representative to 
be elected from Iowa since 1940. In 1958 he 
had been returned by 15,000—a larger ma- 
jority than any other Iowa candidate re- 
ceivVed—and three other Democrats had been 
elected. But this young graduate of Texas 
Christian University, who is regarded by 
Speaker Sam RAYBURN as having the quall- 
ties by which he will rise to a high point 
of leadership in the House if he continues 
there, laid his political future on the line in 
the action he took on the labor bill, 

Sitting in the periodical press gallery 
when the House recorded the highest vote 
its membership had ever given on any issue 
(430 out of a possible 436), I saw MERWIN 
Coap demonstrate his courage. He arose 
and appealed to the crowded House to de- 
feat the Landrum-Griffin bill and then in 
the first test voted with the minority of 
201 against a majority of 229. To see what 
that might do to his career, I went to his 
office and examined the file of around 1,000 
letters he had received. “People are really 
stirred up when they write that many let- 
ters,” Mr. Coan said. Most of the leters re- 
flected the Kennedy and Eisenhower ap- 
peals for “strong” legislation. Some speci- 
fied Landrum-Grifin. One group of 60 let- 
ters from a single town were identical or 
nearly identical in their demand for a 
strong bill. Many of them had apparently 
been typed on the same machine, but they 
were written on the letterheads of different 
small businesses and were personally signed. 
Other letters showed more individuality. 
Not much mail came from farmers. I saw 
only one letter from a clergyman. 

It did not surprise Mr. Coap that evi- 
dences of church influence or interest were 
scarce. Ministers and laymen of local 
churches are generally not in touch with 
public issues,” he said. “They seem to fear 
politics. Ministers follow; they do not lead. 
If the church were doing its job, civil rights 
would not be the serious national issue it is. 
When the civil rights question was up, I did 
not hear a word from one church or church 
organization in defense of civil rights. In 
the pastorate a man can duck a hot public 

issue; in Congress he has to face it and com- 
mit his future to what he thinks is right.” 

Labor reform was not a factor in Mr. 
Coap’s first election campaign, but it became 
an issue in 1957 and he started studying 
and talking about it. He noted that the 
big labor organizations did not try to refute 
the McClellan committee revelations and 
did not deny the need for corrective legis- 
lation. But he also noted that certain in- 
terests were intent on attaching to neces- 
sary reform proposals some measures which 
promised to punish all labor. He voted for 
the Elliott bill because its basic purpose 
was reform; he opposed Landrum-Griffin 
because it added punitive measures to re- 
form. The bill passed, said Mr. Coap, be- 
cause an unholy alliance of southern Demo- 
crats and northern Republicans made a bar- 
gain. The southerners supported a punitive 
labor bill in return for the northerners’ 
letting up on their pressure for stronger 
civil rights. A political debt has been cre- 
ated which trades off one human right to 
avoid granting another.” 

m 


“The Landrum-Griffin bill burns down the 
barn to get rid of the rats," said Mr. OOAD. 
“It is a ‘get Hoffa’ bill which will probably 
fail of its purpose but will harm honest 
labor in some of its provisions. In 6 months 
or a year, if Hoffa is still on a rampage, 
nobody will defend this bill. Its provisions 
making State law prevail ignore the fact that 
8 States have no such laws and the other 
42 differ from each other. It adds to the 
burden of the National Labor Relations 
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Board when that body Is already so over- 
loaded that it is years behind in its deci- 


After Landrum-Griffin had passed, Mr. 
Coap joined briefly in a maneuver designed 
to substitute the Elliott bill. When this 
failed he voted for Landrum-Gritin, to make 
Sure that some legislation went to the con- 
ference committee with the Senate. His 
Purpose was not, as some newspapers 
charged, to make a last-minute jump on the 
bandwagon. 

“I voted for this labor reform bill (in its 
final form) on August 14 in spite of the fact 
that I felt it was not fair to the union mem- 

who works for a living,” he says. “The 
reason it was not a fair bill was that two 
different bills were thrown into one. One 
Part of the bill which was passed did in 
fact set up labor reform law. This portion 
Of the bill will give to the union member a 
More democratic process in his union affairs 
and will help to protect the welfare and other 
Moneys that he has invested in his union. 
This was the legislation that ali of America 
Wanted desperately and this was the lcgis- 
lation that I wanted to give my people. But 
the second part of this bill penalizes the 
laboring man who works for a living, for 
While the first part gives him democratic 
Tights within his union, the second part 
takes away his union's rights at the bargain- 
ing table. However, in the final analysis, 
I thought it better that this bill be passed, 
SO that the conferees between the Senate 
and House could work out a bill which I hope 
WUl be truly a labor reform bill but will not 
Penalize the American worker.” 

Mr. Coan. plans to report his vote in his 
regular newsletter, which he sends to 86 
Papers (including 5 dailies) in his district 
and to several radio stations in Fort Dodge 
and surrounding towns, Labor is organized 
in his district only on the daily papers and 
among packinghouse workers and automobile 
Workers. No local of the Teamsters Union 
is found in his district. 

mur 


Fortune smiled on Mr. Coan the day fcllow- 
ing the labor bill vote. He had worked hard 
Secure an $800,000 appropriation to bring 

& public power transmission line into his 
district. On that day his proposal was en- 
Acted, ta the great satisfaction of the farm- 
ers. small businessmen, cooperative associa- 
leaders and others who will benefit from 
Coan has actively worked to get bills en- 
acted into law which help small businessmen 
to get credit, which remove limitations on 
the amount of outside income an individual 
May earn while recelving social security, 
Which increase income-tex exemptions, and 
Which help maintain farm prices. With the 
elp of the famous Dr. James Van Allen of 
the University of Iowa, he worked up and 
Introduced a bill establishing a House Com- 
mittee on Outer Space. Shortly afterward a 
Similar bill was introduced which passed, 
And its introducer was made chairman of the 


Committee; Coan is not even a member. In- 


d, he sought and got a place on the pow- 

committee on agriculture. He is the 

Iowa Democrat to hold that post since 

the 18908, when it was held by a Green- 
er. 


Recently Mr. Coap got an appropriation 
for the World Refugee Year included in the 
Mutual Security Act of 1950; for this he re- 
Ceived a letter of commendation from the 

ational Council of Churches. He was one 
Of nine U.S. delegates to the June 1959 NATO 
Conference in London and agreed with its 
inen to recommend more economic and 
ces military aid to underdeveloped countries. 
This was his first trip to Europe. He thinks 
* Public is too critical of congressional 

Svel abroad and Insists that travel in other 
ch should be useful to legislators in 
52 om expenditures abroad and on 
mpiementatlon of foreign policy decisions. 
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At lunch In the House restaurant I asked 

Merwtn Coan whether his status as a min- 
ister was a help or a hindrance to his work 
as a Congressman. On balance, he said, it 
is an asset. He thinks his clerical status 
helped him carry the appropriation for the 
World Refugee Year, and probably helps him 
get votes from Catholics, perhaps even more 
than from Protestants. He said his dual role 
brings him many invitations to speak to 
church groups in and around Washington, 
but it is not much help in Iowa, especially 
in his own denomination, the Disciples of 
Christ. Now that he does not have to de- 
pend on a church for support, he added, he 
enjoys giving volunteer service in small 
churches and In other situations where he 
ean be of help. One of his associates told 
me that Mr, Coap sometimes goes long dis- 
tances at his own expense to meet a smail 
and poor group where his services can be of 
use. 
Labor reform has put Mr, Coap “on the 
spot,” as it has many others in Washing- 
ton—with what results the 1960 election 
will show. But this legislator went to 
Washington precisely because he believes 
that a Christian should seek out responsibll- 
ity. Instead of shrinking from laying his 
future on the line, he works very hard to 
prepare himself to meet head-on the diffi- 
cult decisions Americans must make. When 
the showdown comes, he votes his convic- 
tions.- While he is often disappointed by 
ecclesiastics and ecclesiasticism, he is a firm 
believer in the church and identifies him- 
self with its mission. He speaks with deep 
appreciation of the Friends Committee on 
National Legislation and of the legislative 
seminars which bring churchmen to Wash- 
ington in increasing numbers, 

Mr. Coan’s main reliance for survival and 
service in politics is not on the church (nor 
should it be); It ts rather on his ability to 
render worthy service to the people of his 
district and to the country and the world. 
Through a complicated system of reporting 
and through personal visits, he gives an 
honest and complete account to his entire 
constituency of what he has done. He has 
been told that he is too frank, but he be- 
Ueves the people have a right to know and 
an obligation to use their information. He 
is betting his career on the faith that in- 
telligence, conscientiousness and truthful- 
ness belong in politics. And that faith 
puts the people of Iowa's Sixth District on 
the spot. 


Journey Toward Mankind 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SEYMOUR HALPERN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 1, 1959 


Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Speaker, my dis- 
trict in Queens is privileged to have as a 
resident, an outstanding educator, law- 
yer, and world leader in the fight for 
human dignity and rights. I refer to 
Henry Edward Schultz, of Flushing, 
N.Y., a member of the New York City 
Board of Higher Education, and na- 
tional chairman of the Anti-Defamation 
League of B'nai B'rith, 

Recently Mr. Schultz delivered a stim- 


Toward 
casion was the B’nai B'rith Triennial 
Convention in Jerusalem on May 26, 
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Taking his text from Archibald Mac- 
Leish, Mr. Schultz eloquently supported 
his assertion that America constitutes a 
journey toward mankind. It is a pil- 
grimage which we have undertaken since 
our earliest days as a nation, to infuse 
life and meaning into the belief that all 
men are created equal. Step by step he 
spelled out the great strides forward 
which America has fashioned on behalf 
of human dignity in all aspects of its 
society. 

Law and the governmental authority are 
changing customs and practices that are a 
denial of democratic living. 


He stated: 

The law is succeeding, because the vast 
majority of the people are ready, willing and 
often eager to accept these changes. 

True 


He admitted 
there are alto marked resistances. It is not 
easy to change the prejudiced or to convince 
them to give up special privilege. 


But, he pointed out, the magnificent 
reality about America is that we are 
working at the problem of removing the 
prejudices of the people, fully aware that 
it is a lengthy and toilsome process, but 
one that promises incalculable ultimate 
reward. 

Mr. Schultz's address is so rich in un- 
derstanding and so meaningful for the 
times that I believe that it should be 
brought to the attention of all Members 
of Congress. I include excerpts from it 
in the Appendix at the conclusion of my ` 
remarks: 

THE FA 

One of America’s great poets, Archibald 
MacLeish, spoke at the Anti-Defamation 
League's 40th anniversary observance. The 
time was 1953, a moment in history when 
America stood in danger of sacrificing in- 
dividual liberty to our common fear and 
distrust of Soviet Russia. 

In the tense atmosphere of that highly 
charged time, he saw the American dream 
undiminished, but imperiled. He saw Amer- 
ica as a journey toward mankind—a journey 
towards a realization of the hopes of men, 
a journey wherein men may find fulfillment 
for their lives. 

In America, he said, the end of the journey 
was man and the belief was a belief not 
only In the dignity of man, not only in the 
worth of man, but the human possibility 
of man, 

And, in turn, the dream was the dream of 
manhood, of brotherhood in freedom, of 
freedom for each man. 

He spoke of America as an idea, even as 
his Puritan forebears had looked upon the 
America which they first settled as the New 
Israel. For to them the name Israel was 
an idea—the self-same idea of freedom 
wherein a life—a man—may be fulfilled. 

The idea of America is a universal idea, 
even as the ideas of Judaism ere universal 
ideas. There is therefore a certain logic to 
history that in our time Jews—both as Jews 
and as men—are finding their greatest ful- 
fillment in the New Israel that is America 
and the old-new Israel that is this ancient 
soll on which we stand today. 

If we narrow this discussion for the mo- 
ment to the problem of anti-Semitism, which 
is a major concern of the Anti-Defamation 
League, I think it will become instantly 
clear that for Jews today, the United States 
and Israel represent two radically different, 
but happily successful, solutions to that 
problem. 

Yet, the two solutions have one thing in 
common—and it is the reason for their suc- 
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cess; they were both made possible by a clean 
breakaway from the European sources, in- 
stitutions and layers upon layers of anti- 
Semitism which, through the centuries, have 
brought our people so much misery, tragedy 
and bloodshed. 


STEPS IN THE JOURNEY 


To understand why these two solutions 
were successful and why certain others 
failed, it would be helpful to take a brief 
glance backward into the nineteenth cen- 
tury when Jewry lived through a psychic ex- 
perience as shattering as any in all Jewish 


Indeed, all of Europe was shaken by the 
movements which we collectively call the 
liberal revolution. The French Revolution, 
the upsurges of 1848, the whole burgeoning 
of democratic ideas and processes which 
stirred nation after nation, indeed, the 
American Revolution itself, were part of this 
historic development. 

Europe at this point climbed out of the 
feudal and medieval society in which Jews 
were pariahs and Jewish communities is- 
lands of isolation cut off from the main- 
stream of the life around them. * * *, The 
results were spectacular. And the physical 
walls of the ghetto came tumbling down. 

But the liberal revolution was largely gov- 
ernmental. Such institutions as the aristoc- 
racy, the church, and the military; even the 
universities, resisted its influence. Europe’s 
stratified society barred Jews as it always 
had. 

Thus, Jews found a little political freedom, 
but precious little else. Equality of oppor- 
tunity in most areas of human endeavor 
remained closed to them. 

* . . . . 

Even today in Europe, anti-Semitism con- 
tinues to be used for political purposes. 
‘Thus, in Germany, anti-Semitism is wielded 
as a weapon by every Nazi or neo-Nazi 
remnant to shake the new order. 
In France, the political scene has its anti- 
Semitic overtones, and in Russia and East- 
ern Europe, anti-Semitism is used blatantly 
whenever it serves the political purposes of 
the Communist masters. 

One of the earliest observers of the devel- 
oping liberal revolution was a wise and dis- 

j American statesman and philos- 
opher. Having viewed the European scene 
as our Ambassador in Paris, Benjamin 
Franklin in 1787 told his own countrymen: 

“To get the bad customs of a country 

it is first necessary to remove 
the prejudices of the people * * * and this 
is not the work of a day.” 
DIFFERENT SOLUTIONS 


The solutions which Jews embraced and 
which failed, either partially or completely, 
are those which did not give full weight to 
this dictum. Those who embraced the 
emancipation from ghet to status to national 
citizenship without reservation—and be- 
lieved it represented the millennium—soon 
discovered that the liberal revolution’s 
changing of the bad customs did not have its 
concomitant program of removing the preju- 
dices of the people. That Jews flourished 
under the new dispensation is a matter of 
historic record. But it is equally true that 
the opportunities offered the emancipated 
were circumscribed by the persistent preju- 
dices of the people, and accompanied by the 
threat of annihilation by modern, political 
anti-Semitism. 

. * * . . 

In the final analysis Europe did only half 
its job; it offered political rights with one 
hand and took away human rights with the 
other; it offered ite house to Jews of the 
ghetto, but could not cleanse its people of 
anti-Semitic prejudice. As a result, the 
ultimate solutions had to be found in a 
clean breakaway from the ingrained Euro- 
pean sources of anti-Semitism, 
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Yet, the solution of Israel and the solution 
of America wold not have been possible with- 
out that smaller degree of success which was 
achieved in Europe by the emancipation. De- 
spite the frustrations, there were the ful- 
fillments and the release of tremendous en- 
ergies that enabled Jews, as individuals, to 
take their place in Western democratic civil- 
ization. 

This made possible the stream of emigra- 
tion to the United States and a full realiza- 
tion of the ideals of the emancipation on the 
one hand. On the other, it made possible 
the success of the Zionist movement in the 
establishment of the State of Israel—the ul- 
timate goal of the nationalist expression of 
Jewish life. 

* * * . * 
THE AMERICAN EXPERIENCE 


The breakaway from the European pat- 
tern is quite as clean for American Jews as 
for Israelis and of somewhat longer duration, 
though of a different character. In the 
United States, the people begin with ac- 
ceptance of the fact that Jews are endowed 
with all the rights, privileges, opportunities, 
and obligations that are the common heri- 
tage of all American citizens. Thus, we can 
and do proceed on the assumption that the 
acts or attitudes of bigotry and anti-Semi- 
tism we encounter violate the basic philos- 
ophy of our American society. We are at no 
time ready to make peace with these manl- 
testatlons or to concede bitterly that they 
are ineradicable as European Jewry did. 

There never was a revolutionary effort 
needed to obtain equal rights for American 
Jews, neither has there been any counter- 
revolutionary movement with anti-Semitism 
as a basic political tenet. Nor have we his- 
toric institutions so encrusted with anti- 
Semitism that they, by their very nature, 
exclude Jews and repudiate equal rights for 
Jews. 

. * s . * 

While English political ideas were the 
chief influence in the Revolution, historians 
have pointed out that Hebraic thought was 
an important leaven in the rise and growth 
of American civilization. Hebraic influence 
was most clearly evident in New England 
where the Bible-steeped Puritans provided 
the psychological and intellectual climate 
for the Revolution. James Truslow Adams 
goes so far as to say that the Puritans “in 
spirit * * may be considered as Jews 
and not Christians.” He found that their 
idea of God, their interpretation of law, 
their social attitudes were governed by their 
absorption in the Old Testament. The 
constitutions of the Plymouth Colony of 
Massachusetts Bay, Connecticut, and New 
Haven leaned heavily on the Hebrew 
Scriptures. 

Rufus Learsi, in his history of “The Jews 
in America,” has a dramatic passage show- 
ing the strength of this influence: 

“In the Hebrew Scriptures, the apostles 
of rebellion found precedent and inspira- 
tion, and the pulpits of the land, where public 
opinion was molded, resounded with their 
revolutionary summonses. The exodus from 
Egypt was the classic example of Uberation 
from tyranny: The colonies of America 
should also make their exodus. The 10 
tribes of Israel defied the arrogant son of 
Solomon and established their own govern- 
ment; the Thirteen Colonies should do like- 
wise. The Hebrew prophets denounced 
kings and potentates, and God-fearing 
Americans may do the same. Even the call 
engraved on the Liberty Bell: ‘Proclaim 
liberty throughout the land unto all the in- 
habitants thereof“ was found in 
Leviticus. Revolutionary doctrine became 
crystallized in the slogan ‘Rebellion to 
tyrants is obedience to God.’ Indeed, those 
were the words which Franklin, Jefferson, 
and John Adams proposed for the seal of 
the United States: They were to be in- 
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scribed around a picture of the children of 
Israel crossing the Red Sea. 

“Not less potent was the influence of the 
Hebrew Scriptures in determining the basic 
political system of the new society that 
emerged from the war of independence. To 
discredit the monarchy, preachers like the 
bold and brilliant Jonathan Mayhew of Bos- 
ton held up the warning of the prophet 
Samuel against royalty. Samuel Langdon, 
the president of Harvard, considered the Jew- 
ish Government a perfect republic, and Ezra 
Stiles, the president of Yale, found in the 
American Government the fulfillment of 
Biblical prophecy. In his classic work, ‘His- 
tory of the Rise and Influence of the Spirit 
of Rationalism in Europe,’ the eminent 19th 
century historian, William Edward Lecky, 
declares that ‘the Hebraic mortar cemented 
the foundations of American democracy,’ and 
the statesman, diplomat, and scholar, Oscar 
S. Straus, in his ‘Origin of the Republican 
Form of Government in the United States.’ 
concludes that ‘in the spirit and essence of 
our Constitution, the influence of the He- 
brew Commonwealth was paramount.“ 

In the fact of these facts, one can begin 
to understand why anti-Semitism in the 
United States has no historical roots in depth 
as in European lands; why, instead, it Is er- 
ratic, emotional, and opportunistic. True, 
anti-Semitism does affect some of our social 
organisms, and some prejudicial attitudes 
have been carried over from European back- 
grounds, or from bigoted religious training, 
or developed by ingroups seeking to main- 
tain social or economic advantage. But 
these are irritants in the body politic, 
which we and all right thinking Americans 
seek to treat and to heal. For what makes 
America different—and it is different—is the 
fact that we work at the problem of removing 
the prejudices of the people and we know 
that it is not the work of a day, 


THE OTHER SIDE 


It is in this light that one must consider 
developments and reports of prejudice in the 
United States today. 

Know that when a bomb was tossed at an 
Atlanta synagogue by a frustrated bigot, 
millions of Americans were as outraged as 
you and that the State of Georgia tried five 
men for the crime. To millions of Ameri- 
cans—and to the President of the United 
States—it was not the fact that a Jewish 
temple was bombed, it was a house of wor- 
ship, a building dedicated to God, that was 
mourned. Jewish or Christian, it was 3 
House of God. 

Know that when we report on a hotel re- 
sort that discriminates against Jews, that 
this is the exception and that the reaction of 
the American public is such as to hold it up 
to shame, 

Know that when we report on discrimina- 
tion in employment that State after State is 
passing laws to make this impossible, and 
that there is a constant cleanup job being 
done in industry after industry. 

Know, too, that a constant and broad pro- 
gram of education is being carried out by the 
Anti-Defamation League in conjunction 
with many other organizations, schools, and 
institutions—with millions of Americans of 
all creeds and political persuasions—designed 
to eradicate prejudice, to improve human 
relations, and to foster democratic ideas and 
processes. 

It is this which prompts me to echo the 
word of Archibaid MacLeish that for Jews, 
as for all men, America is a journey toward 
mankind. 

It 1s a pilgrimace undertaken by the entire 
Nation, and we are much further ahead than 
our detractors and our political opponents 
would have the world believe. Indeed, our 
capacity. for self-criticism, our unabashed 
wrangling over our failures and our short- 
comings, play into the hands of those who, in 
international affairs, want to hurt us, or 
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want to misunderstand us, or want to make 
Political capital of our problems. 

There is no answer we can give the world 
to the question raised about Little Rock, ex- 
cept to say that there would have been no 
Little Rock, if there had not been a Supreme 
Court decision to correct the remaining in- 
equities in educational opportunities for Ne- 
groes, There would have been no Supreme 
Court. decision, if most of the Nation—in- 
cluding millions in the South—did not be- 
leve that equal justice and equal rights for 
Negroes and other minorities were not a just 
and proper fulfillment. of the American com- 
Mitment to democracy. 

Before any nation can solye its problems 
of human rights and of relationships be- 
tween varying ethnic, racial, or religious 
groups within its borders, there must be two 
Prior solutions—a political solution and an 
economic one. In the United States these 
two solutions haye been achieved as in no 
Other land. 

The political solution came with the very 
founding of the Republic. The commitment 
Was then made to all people that equality 
of rights and of opportunities was theirs 
Without exception. It was a brave commit- 
ment, considering the practices of the other 
nations of the world at the time. It was a 
brave commitment to make in the face of 
the fact that the economic structure of a 
Very sizable region of our land was built 
Upon a slave society. 

The problem of slavery which hung over 
the Nation for 90 years was dissolved by a 
Civil War—a bloody, fratricidal war fought 
at an unbelievable cost in lives and suffer- 
ing—because we could not let that com- 
mitment of the Founding Fathers go unre- 
deemed. In the 90-odd years since, we have 
been struggling to heal the hurts of that 
War and to clear away the debris of that 
Slave society. What the world is witnessing 
today is the last of that cleanup operation. 

The United States has gone further in its 
economic solution than perhaps any other 
nation through its high standard of lying 
and its high economic productivity. Among 
Nations which have not enough food or 
shelter to sustain their people, such human 
Tights as voting privileges, educational op- 
Portunities, or the right to ride in front of 
the bus are of little interest. But these are 
issues for Negroes in America, and rightly 
30. because America has long passed the 
Point for all its people where mere survival 
is a daily problem. 

THE MEANING OP HUMAN RIGHTS 

When speaking of human rights in the 
United States, therefore, we speak on a dif- 
ferent level than when we talk of human 
Tights in Soviet Russia or Red China where 
the most fundamental civil rights are un- 

wn, where the peoples’ most elementary 
Privileges are suppressed, where not even a 

in has been made toward a political 
Solution that would give some meaning to 
the phrase “human rights." 

When speaking of human rights in the 
United States, we talk on a different level 
than when we speak of them In those under- 
developed parts of the world where nations 
obs gie for economic survival for enough 
Dod for the people, for the most elementary 
Medical needs—where there has been no ap- 
Proach as yet to an economic solution. 

The most disadvantaged Negro in the 
United States starts out in this matter of 
aan rights on a higher plane than is ever 

reamed of by those who live under condi- 
tona of communism or suffer the depriva- 

‘ons of the economically underdeveloped 
Areas of Asia and Africa. 
7 Having said these things, I do not hesitate 
th talk of the grave problems that face us in 
5 © United States in the matter of race 
rations. We are in the midst of a profound 
oe and judicial revolution that is nailing 

Own once and for all, the practices as well 
as the promises of equality in human rights 
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for all of our citizens, regardless of color and 
creed. This revolution has been proceeding 
on all levels of government—rulings of the 
Supreme Court, executive ordera of the Fed- 
eral Government, legislation by the Con- 
gress, legislation by State governments, ordi- 
nances by municipalities, 

Step by step, law and the governmental 
authority are changing customs and prac- 
tices that are a dental of democratic living. 

+ The law is succeeding, because the vast ma- 
jority of the people are ready, willing and 
often eager to accept these changes. 

True, there are also marked resistances. 
It is not easy to change the prejudiced or to 
conyince them to give up special privileges. 
And so the world hears of the outrageous 
resistances—the acts af violence, the shouts 
of discord, the last-ditch stands against 
change. 

THE GOOD NEWS 

Bad news always travels fast ard far, 
helped along in this instance by the sus- 
picion and hatred that is being fanned by 
those seeking to make political capital of our 
troubles. The good news is oft interred by 
the same unfriendly propaganda. And we 
Americans have done poorly indeed in coun- 
tering these efforts. 

What is our record? Look at the advances 
in this revolution by law. The U.S. Supreme 
Court during the past decade has struck 
down the “separate but equal“ doctrine in 
a series of cases of which the most important 
and the most widely known is the school 
decision of 1954, implemented by a second 
decision in 1955, and since then by a series 
of lower courts decisions which have served 
to clear the road to school desegregation. 
In addition, there have been decisions out- 
lawing desegregation in higher education, in 
the use of public recreational facilities, in 
interstate and intrastate travel facilities, and 
in the enforcement of restrictive covenants 
in housing. Most recently, the Supreme 
Court struck down an effort by the State of 
Alabama to interfere with the right of 
Negroes to maintain voluntary organizations 
for the protection of their interests, 

. > 


In 1957, however, the logjam in the Con- 
“gress was broken and for the first time in 
82 years—the first time since the Recon- 
struction Period that follow the Civil War— 
the Congress of the United States passed a 
major civil rights law. This law was the 
culmination of at least 15 years of unremit- 
ting efforts by liberal groups in the coun- 
s.. 

The 1957 law will not bring the millen- 
ium in America, but it is an important step 
forward, and eyen today in Congress, there 
are new efforts for further legislation that 
will build on the foundation iaid down by 
the act of 1957. 

Then there is the progress which has been 
made through State and local legislation. 
Much of the everyday life of the American 
is ruled not by Federal law, but by State 
regulation. Thus, there are now 16 States 
which have effective laws on their books 
against discrimination in employment. 
These 16 have nearly half the entire popu- 
lation of the country within their borders. 

Twenty-two States have enacted laws 
against discrimination in public accommo- 
dations and within this past legislative 
period, the State of Colorado took the 
pioneer step of outlawing all forms of dis- 
crimination in housing, whether public or 
private. There are at least seven other 
States which forbid housing discrimination 
in structures built with some form of gov- 
ernment subsidy. 

These various forms of legislation, while 
primarily designed to improve race rela- 
tions—that is, the relationship of non-white 
to white in the American society—are also 
of importance to the Jewish community. 
Laws against discrimination in employment, 
housing and public accommodation help to 
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destroy the island of bias that still exist 
against Jews. Their enactment adds to the 
capacity for Jewish growth in the American 
community. 

Such is the nature of the good news for 
human rights which comes out of the Amer- 
ican scene, It is dramatic news when one 
can watch the effect of these events upon 
the lives of individual human beings within 
our Nation, and the gradual but very real 
change in the social structure of our com- 
munities. Increasingly, even the most de- 
pressed among our population are finding 
their paths made easier in their journey 
toward mankind, 

Perhaps the most dramatic incident that 
has illuminated the progress in human re- 
lations in the United States is the admis- 
sion of the territory of Hawall as the 50th 
State in our Union. If ever there was eyi- 
dence that with diligence, race prejudice 
“can be converted into racial understanding, 
it is the relationship of the people of the 
United States to the former territory of 
Hawali. If ever there was evidence that 
‘many races could learn to live together in 
amity in a democratic community, it les 
in the people of our new State. 

Fifty years ago, many in the United States 
talked of the “yellow peril.” Up until re- 
cently, we had an Oriental Exclusion Act 
in our immigration law. (Unhappily our 
present immigration laws are still based on 
the principle of national origin.) Only 14 
years ago, we fought in a war with Japan. 
Yet.in the year 1959, we have admitted into 
the Union a State with an oriental ma- 
jority—the only State whose people are not 
drawn primarily from European stock. Of 
the total population of about 600,000, 38 
percent are Japanese and only 20 percent are 
white. Among the white are not only Ameri- 
cans, but Norwegians, Germans, Russians, 
Poles, Portuguese, and among all these, 250 
Jewish families. There are Hawaiians, Fili- 
pinos, Chinese, Puerto Ricans, Koreans. 
They live in amity and they live happily 
and prosperously. And now they live, not 
as wards but as full-fledged citizens of the 
United States. 

In the American journey toward mankind 
of which the poet spoke, this is a major 
step on the road. 


NEVER SO CLOSE 


That road, the pathway to the future, 
carries the dreams, hopes and aspirations 
of many generations of men. Never before, 
in spite of the human agonies of the 20th 
century, have we seemed closer to the ful- 
filiment of this age-old dream. 

In the realization of this dream, these two 
great congregations of Jews, American and 
Israeli, play significant roles—in the contri- 
bution they have already made and will 
continue to make in the advancement of 
mankind's freedom. 

When the ultimate goal is reached—when 
justice and equality of opportunity, when 
freedom and brotherhood, when the love 
of man for his brother is the rule of the 
day—all of us in B'nai B'rith will have rea- 
son to be proud of the part we and our Anti- 
Defamation League have played in this long 
and noble struggle. 


The Largest Group 
EXTENSION*OF REMARKS 


HON. EDGAR W. HIESTAND 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 31, 1959 


Mr. HIESTAND. Mr. Speaker, Mem- 
bers of Congress have been feeling pres- 
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sures from many large groups. Some- 
times I feel that the largest group of all, 
the common rank-and-file taxpaying 
citizen, has too little said in his behalf. 

The Los Angeles Times of August 25 
printed a letter to the editor, “Independ- 
ence,” which in my judgment expresses 
very well the feeling of the greatest 
group of them all. The letter follows: 

In all this whoop-te-do of contrived is- 
sues in newspapers and on radio and tele- 
vision about minority groups, there is one 
minority group upon which the politican 
looks with scorn and the agitator cannot 
reach. 

I refer, of course, to the citizen who wants 
no handout, no favoring legislation at the 
expense of others, who would refuse the 
ministrations of welfare agencies, who has no 
ax to grind in city councils, who even be- 
lieves that some Members of Congress are 
willing to put the Nation's good above re- 
election. 

God bless and keep him; he is one of a 
dwindling group, but he will die trying inf 
his quiet way to bring sanity to a world of 
weird giveaways. 

Tuomas H. ROBINSON. 


Two Residents of 17th Congressional 
District of New York Confirmed as Al- 
ternate Representatives of the United 
States to the United Nations General 
Assembly z 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN V. LINDSAY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 27, 1959 


Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Speaker, I note 
with great pleasure and, as representa- 
tive of the 17th Congressional District of 
New York, with great pride, the nomina- 
tion and confirmation of two distin- 
guished residents of that district as alter- 
nate representatives of the United States 
to the United Nations General Assembly. 
The first of these, Mrs. Oswald B, Lord, 
has a most impressive record of good 
works, much of which concerns interna- 
tional organizations and affairs. Mrs, 
Lord has been an alternate U.S. repre- 
sentative to the 8th, 9th, 10th, 11th, 12th 
and 13th sesesions of the General Assem- 
bly. Sheis the U.S. representative on the 
United Nations Commission of Human 
Rights. She has been particularly ef- 
fective in her work on behalf of the 
United Nations Children's Fund 
UNICEF—for whom she has made exten- 
sive tours and studies. Her nomination 
as alternate representative to the 14th 
session of the General Assembly is well- 
deserved, and another in her collection 
of high honors. 

The second, Harold Riegelman, has 
distinguished himself as a practicing at- 
torney since he was admitted to the bar 
in New York in 1916. He, too, has 
achieved much in public service: he has 
served as special attorney general of New 
York State, and as special counsel to 
the U.S. Treasury; in 1953 he was acting 
postmaster of New York City; and in the 
Same year represented the Republican 
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Party as candidate for mayor of the city 
of New York. He has, as well, served 
with great valor in the U.S. Armed 
Forces, and holds the rank of colonel 
in the U.S. Army Reserves. For all these 
reasons, he, too, is highly qualified and 
deserving of this new distinction. 

Iam proud to count both of these fine 
citizens among my constituents and per- 
sonal friends. 


What Makes Good Pilots? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


EON. J. L. PILCHER 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 3, 1959 


Mr, PILCHER, Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
include the following article reprinted 
from the August 1959, issue of Armed 
Forces Management: 

WHat Maxes Goon Prors? 


The following questions were sent to both 
Buder and the Aeronautical Training Society. 
We believe the answers here give both sides 
of an old argument fully and fairly: 

1. The late-1955 Heller report, result of a 
$40,000 Navy-sponsored study by a private 
firm, said Navy could save nearly $7 million 
a year by contracting for primary flight 
training rather than doing the teaching it- 
self at Pensacola. Was this accurate then, 
and does it still hold true? 

2. Although Navy did not adopt the major 
recommendation of the report, it said the 
expense was justified through improved 
management practices and resulting econ- 
omies. Can you cite some of these? 

3. Air Force contends the contractor sys- 
tem, which Army also uses, produces. better 
pilots. Navy says their system does. Is there~ 
anyway of settling this argument, particu- 
larly in peacetime? 

4. ATS claims the low turnover rate of 
instructors at contract schools means better 
teachers than military men frequently re- 
placed at the end of 1 year. Can the Navy 
disprove this? 

5. ATS says absence of extra-curricular 
military duties plus greater job specializa- 
tion mean manpower needs are cut, Can't 
the Navy change the jobs of military Instruc- 
tors to accomplish the same ends? 

6. ATS says contract schoo] system 
broadens the base of the Nation’s military 
strength. Is this true? If not, why not? 

7. Why can't a satisfactory military at- 
mosphere be maintained at contract schools? 

8, Heller says it would probably take 5 
years to develop a reasonably satisfactory 
Navy contract school system. Even assum- 
ing it would want to adopt the Idea, can 
Navy afford that step backwards? 

9. Adopting the idea would involve, says 
Heller, moving Navy training out of Pen- 
sacola. Is this justifiable? Or advisable? 
Is it advisable, contract school or not, as the 
Heller report implies? 

10. In this hassle, the Navy has been ac- 
cused of letting tradition dictate to intelli- 
gence. What would be your answer? 


THE NAVY VIEWPOINT 


1, No. The figure was not accurate then, 
nor it is so today. 

2. The Heller report has served a useful 
purpose in the area of management prac- 
tices and has more than paid for itself in 
resulting economies. Significant economies 
have cut the original cost differential be- 
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tween military and contract flight training 
about 50 percent by: 

(a) Moving primary flight training from 
NAAS Whiting to NAAS Saufley. 

(b) personnel rotation policies. 

(c) Elimination excessive filght time per- 
mitted students to complete the primary 
phase. - 

(d) Improved methods of scheduling and 
maintaining aircraft. 

- (e) Improved use of military and civilian 
personnel, 

Continuing effort and cost analysis are be- 
ing made throughout flight training to effect 
economies without reducing quality, 

3. No. 

4. The tour of duty for military personnel 
assigned as filght instructors for primary 
fight training has been increased to 3 
months. E 

5. No. The organizational complexities of 
the military system preclude the simplified 
management approach available to the civil- 
tan contractor. 

6. No. A large majority of the civilian 
instructors are ex-military officers, fliers who 
are subject to recall in the event of mobiliz- 
tion, with the result that the ability of the 
contract system to expand during a national 
emergency would be curtailed significantly. 

7. Civilian contract flight instructors are 
not dedicated to the military way of life. 
The Navy feels that its student aviators 
should be instilled In a proper naval atmos- 
phere as early as possible, in keeping with 
Navy philosophy that a naval aviator is first 
a naval officer and secondly a pilot. 

8. It is questionable that it would take the 
Navy five years to establish a reasonably 
satisfactory primary contract school opera- 
tion, particularly if advantage were taken of 
the Alr Force experience and know-how 
gained over the past eight years. Therefore, 
the Navy would not be taking so much of a 
step backwards from the standpoint of time 
required for implementation as it would in 
terms of flexibility. The Navy considers 
that Its training activities must be respon- 
sive to its needs, and that the rigidity in- 
herent in a contract type of operation would 
be costly and detrimental to Navy training 
objectives., * 

Drastic adſustment to the present Navy 
basic (the phase after primary) syllabus 
would be needed due to the difference be- 
tween the lengths of the Navy primary flight 
sylabus (38 hours) and the contract pri- 
mary flight syllabus (130-140 hours), The 
military aspects of basic flight training such 
as formation flying, gunnery, field carrier 
landings, carrier landings and so on would 
have to be removed and inserted later in the 
course. This is not simply a matter of 
switching the syllabus, because the earller 
in the course such items are introduced, the 
less expensive they are. 

9. The Heller report indicated that none 
of the existent Navy training bases in the 
Pensacola complex would be suitable for 
contract operations. Therefore, adoption of 
the contract concept would in effect move 
Navy training out of Pensacola, and that 
well-established complex would be reduced 
primarily to an administrative role with the 
flying activity diepersed. Present construc- 
tion in the Pensacola complex will provide 
adequate facilities for anticipated require- 
ments, including basic jet training, and as 
the new facilities become avatlable, obsolete 
bases will be phased out. 

Adoption of contract flight training would 
negate the planned usage of these facilities, 
with the result that most of them would 
have to be closed at considerable expense, 
Contract school or not, the Navy has a con- 
siderable investment in the Pensacola area, 
and it would be most uneconomical to move 
Navy training elsewhere. 

10. There is no question that tradition 
plays an important rote and guiding influ- 
ence in creating esprit de corps, loyalty, 
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Courage, and leadership in the Navy. Our 
Navy has à tradition of which it can justly 
be proud. However, the Navy ts not so tra- 
dition-blind that it can’t adjust to changing 
conditions. 

The primary objective of our flight train - 
ing course is to train young men to be naval 
officers who can fly. It is relatively easy to 

& lad to fly. But to make an officer 
Cut of him, particularly a naval officer, is 
Something else again. We believe our sys- 
tem does these things better than a contract 
flight training system could possibly do. 
THE ATS POSITION 

1. The figure quoted in the Navy-spon- 
Sored study by Robert Heller & Associates, of 
Possible savings of $5,924,000 yearly was as 
accurate as possible. Since the Heller study, 
the Navy has changed its program consid- 
erably, so it is doubtful the exact figure 
Would apply today. 

2. We agree that the Heller report served a 
Useful but not in the way Navy 
Says. The study brought widespread atten- 
tion to specific advantages of contract train- 
ing. The Navy's failure to adopt major rec- 
ommendations of the report it sponsored— 
that is, to undertake contract training in the 
Primary stage—would indicate that Navy did 
not attain the fullest benefit possible. On 
the other hand, the Navy did make changes, 
Many of which appeared to cover up the 
more obvious deficiencies of their system as 
against contract training. 

8. Helier & Associates were retained by the 
Navy to compare the Navy system of primary 
training with the Air Force The 
Heller report concluded that students at 
Contract schools are more enthusiastic than 
Navy students over the advantages of the 
Setvice as a career. Also, it stated: “On bal- 
ance, it seems clear that contract instruc- 

generally are more proficient technically 
and better qualified than their Navy coun- 


4. The contract schools’ great advantage is 
the fact that instructors are on permanent 
Jobs with minimum turnover. This is re- 
= in the Heller report, which notes: 

Generally, instructors at the contract 
Schools yisited are older, more mature, better 
Satisfied with their assignments, and more 
Proficient in the art of communicating their 

Owledge to students than are the instruc- 
tors at Whiting Field.” In the service, many 
feel that the training duty tour is dull and 
Toutine as against other flying assignments. 

5. The manpower saving of contract train- 

F affords the Air Force and Army great 
economy in primary training. USAF once 
Compared operation of a military-operated 
Primary training school with a contract 
School. The military staff comprised some 
2.100 officers and airmen, while the contract 
School could accomplish the same mission 
With about 700 personnel. This emphasizes 

OW manpower needs and costs are cut by 
Contract training. 

6. Contract schools do broaden the base 
Of our overall military strength, according to 
the Heller report, by providing “a way to 
Use effectively men who could not instruct if 

ey were in uniform and thus to release 
combat-qualified pilots to billets where there 
Mobilization readiness could be maintained 
and improved.” Most contract school flight 
instructors are disqualified either by age or 
ability for combat flying. Yet they are a 

e of trained flight instructors accom- 
Plishing a vital mission for the military 
Services, 

7. There is a satisfactory military atmos- 
Phere at all contract schools. Military in- 
ate trinatlon. as in the Navy, is the respon- 

bility,of the service. USAF contract schools 
bide each commanded by a smali military 
one which provides just the right amount 

Military way of life. 
tre The Navy could establish contract 

“ining in a matter of months, accomplish- 
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ing such instruction more efficiently and eco- 
nomically than it ever has before. It would 
be just a matter of deciding to do it. The 
Navy primary flight syllabus of 38 hours does 
not include the more advanced-type flight 
training given in the Air Force 

course of 130-140 hours. In other words, the 
Navy, in reducing what it calls primary train- 
ing to 38 hours, has tried to make it appear 
that teaching a Navy man to fiy an airplane 
is in no way similar to teaching an Air 
Force man to fiy. 

9. The Heller report recommended that 
“primary pilot training in the Pensacola 
complex should be discontinued,” adding 
that the facilities either be closed down or 
made available for other duty, We feel that 
there is a need to reevaluate the existing 
Navy training bases in the Pensacola com- 
plex. If none is suitable for a contract op- 
eration, consideration should be given to 
establishing separate contract schools or in- 
tegrating Navy primary training with that of 
the Air Force. 

10. We've always felt the Navy has used 
“tradition,” if that’s the right word, as a 
poor excuse in its criticism of contract train- 
ing. The Navy emphasizes a need for “a 
proper naval atmosphere”; that “it takes a 
Navy pilot to train a Navy pilot”; and the 
Navy philosophy that à naval aviator is first 
à naval officer and second a pilot.” The Navy 
tradition is great and respected. Yet the 
Navy in using such statements regarding 
contract flight training seems to belittle the 
need for superior flight training at this ini- 
tial stage. It tends to look upon the primary 
flight training phase as a course for officer 
training, leadership, and so on. We know 
these are necessities, but the actual flight in- 
struction (and cost) should be kept in mind. 


Walter R. Lee 
SPEECH 


HON. JOHN BELL WILLIAMS 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 1, 1959 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Speaker, for a 
tnird of a century my life long friend 
and neighbor, Walter Lee, has rendered 
devoted public service to his fellow man. 
As an elected official of Hinds County, 
he served the people of Mississippi, and 
as an aid to the House of Representa- 
tives, he served the people of all the 
States. 

Walter Lee has contributed much to 
the important work of the House of 
Representatives. Although overburden- 
ed with multiple duties, he nevertheless 
always found time to give courteous at- 
tention to the problems of Members and 
their staffs. I can personally attest to 
his efficiency, devotion to duty, and 
integrity. He has been of invaluable 
assistance to the district I represent. 

Walter Lee will be missed here. His 
friendliness, wit, and human qualities 
will leave a void that will not be easily 
or quickly filled. 

There is consolation for me in the 
fact that the Congress’ loss will result 
in a net gain for my congressional dis- 
trict and the State of Mississippi. He 
is returning to his home in Jackson. 
There he will have time for old friends 
and civic activities. With his charming 
wife, Helen, and his grand-daughter, 
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Walter can continue his service to man 
in a less complex atmosphere. Sur- 
rounded by mementos of a life given to 
public service, he will enjoy a less 
frenzied existence. Such will be richly 
deserved. 

Fortunately, I will be able to visit 
with Walter Lee in the future—more 
often than other Members—because his 
home is only a few miles from mine. 
Therefore, I will continue to have the 
benefit of his wise counsel. 

My sincere good wishes go with him 
in his future undertakings. 


The $11 Billion Increase in the Cost of 
the Highway Program in 3 Years Is Due 
in Part to the Inordinate Emphasis on 
Speed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. HARRIS B. McDOWELL, JR. 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 3, 1959 


Mr. McDOWELL. Mr. Speaker, part 
of the increasing cost of the federally 
assisted highway program, which has in- 
creased by $11 billion in 3 years, from 
$25 billion to $36 billion, is due to the in- 
ordinate emphasis on speed, according to 
officials of the congressionally chartered 
National Trust for Historic Preservation. 

Mrs. Helen Duprey Bullock, historian 
of 2 great organization, has declared 
tha 


Part of the fabulous and increasing cost 


of this program is owing to the inordinate 
emphasis on speed. Routes are not infre- 
quently selected and plotted from the air 
with an appalling lack of consideration of 
the human values involved. 


I include here the text of Mrs. Bul- 
lock’s letter, and an article by Grady 
Clay, staff writer, the Louisville (Ky.) 
Courier-Journal: 

NATIONAL TRUST FOR 
HISTORIC PRESERVATION, 
Washington, D.C., July 27, 1959. 
Hon. Harris B. MCDOWELL, Jr., 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN McDowett: In the ab- 
sence of Mr. Howland, I wish to write to 
thank you on his behalf for inserting his 
article from the New York Times in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

We are grateful for bill H.R. 7215 which 
you have introduced, as the destruction en- 
suing upon the Federal-ald highway pro- 
gram, and to some extent the urban renewal 
program, is being forcibly brought to our 
attention every day. There is an excellent 
article in Landscape Architecture which I 
enclose for your information. I hope that it, 
too, can be placed in the Recor as it states 
so forcibly the way routes are chosen, and the 
helplessness of those who find themselves in 
the way. 

I have been dealing with a retired minister 
and his wife who invested their life savings 
in buying and restoring a 1724 Dutch stone 
house in Athens, N.Y.; who have been 
shunted from one agency to another with a 
dozen excuses for not shifting the highway 
location to avold ruining this property. 

Part of the fabulous and increasing cost 
of this program is owing to the inordinate 
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emphasis on speed. Routes are not infre- 
quently seleeted and plotted from the air 
with an appalling lack of consideration of 
human values involved. A number of short- 
sighted officials have given up parklands as 
“free” that can never be replaced. I do hope 
that the Congress that made possible this 
program will be able to apply the brakes as 
the situation is critical. 
Sincerely yours, 


New Hicuwayrs: No. 1 ENEMY?—THE TIGER 
> Is THROUGH THE GATE 
(By Grady Clay) 

More than a year ago, I was prompted to 
observe that the new Federal highway pro- 
gram was today's tiger at the gate—a tre- 
mendous concentration of energy busting 
Joose in all direction“ — capable of wrecking 
our cities and countryside unless held in 
check. 

Today, some 16 months later, we see hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars’ worth of new 
highways, bridges, interchanges, and other 
geometric whirligigs under construction. 
And there is no doubt: the tiger is through 
the gate. 

Back in 1955, the President's Advisory Com- 
mittee on a national highway program ob- 
served that the expansion of highways had 
already begun a revolution in our living 
habits. Since that day, we have watched 
this revolution get underway. We who must 
live with its fruits, the bitter with the sweet; 
we who had pinned our hopes on this, the 
greatest construction program in American 
history. are filled with both admiration and 
dismay—admiration for the great skill at or- 
ganization of materials, money, men, and 
machinery which makes this Job possible, and 
dismay at the single-mindedness which seems 
so prevalent, at the inordinate speed, and at 
many of the results. 

We hope it won’t be as bad as it looks, but 
we fear it will. We have no monopoly on 
wisdom, and yet a great deal of skepticism 
abcut the omniscience of those in charge of 
the program. 

BEST OF ALL POSSIBLE WORLDS? 

The optimists among us believe this new 
revolution is producing the best of all pos- 
sible worlds. The pessimists among us look 
around, and are afraid the optimists are 
right. 

My purpose is to emphasize that highway 
planning and community planning are not 
necessarily the same thing; that paving an 
interstate highway does not produce a trans- 
portation system; that we must live with the 
monsters we create; and that the purpose of 
a highway system is to help create a better 
civilization. This is a tool—and not an end 
in itself. 

We cannot achieve a better civilization by 
such simple expedients as learning to speak 
the other fellow’s language. For one thing, 
this would mean that all the rest of us 
would have to learn to talk like engineers. 
At the moment, they seem to have been ele- 
vated into positions of power where they can 
tell us what they want, rather than how to 
get what we want. 

Although a great many millions of non- 
engineers have a vital stake in highways, the 
reaction of some of this group to the rest of 
us and our suggestions reminds me of the 
old Kentucky mountaineer who hadn’t kissed 


his wife in 7 years. But he shot the first man, 


who tried it. 
OVER WHATEVER STANDS IN ITS WAY 


My impression is that the men in control 
of the highway program are interested in the 
program, rather than in people; in concrete, 
and not in communities; in traffic move- 
ment—over whatever stands in its way. 
They have got more public money to spend 
than any nonatomic profession ever had in 
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peacetime. They're convinced that they act 
in the national interest, in the public in- 
terest, and in behalf of the national defense. 
Occasionally, this conviction is coupled with 
@ self-righteousness which has to be en- 
countered to be believed. 

Not long ago I saw a 7-mile interstate 
expressway placed on a city map at the re- 
quest of an anonymous official at a nearby 
Army post—a man never identified in public 
debate, never quoted except indirectly. But 
he was alleged to have said this was neces- 
sary for defense.“ And his word was enough. 

Any time an anonymous Army official can 
designate a $10 to $20 million expressway 
through a crowded city, he’s doing just fine 
by himself. He needs no help from us. 

Even more recently I have watched the 
town trustees of a small suburban city wake 
up in dismay to find that a new loop high- 
way had—without their knowledge or con- 
sent—been scheduled to cut their commu- 
nity in two. When they finally raised Cain 
about it, they were reassured by the State 
that “this is just preliminary; nothing has 
happened yet.” 

“you AIN’T BEEN HURT YET” 


Which reminds me of the fellow who hol- 
lered “Don't shoot!” at the man pointing a 
gun at him. Whereupon the other man de- 
manded: “What you hollering about? You 
ain't been hurt—yet.” 

As a reporter, I have writen a number of 
stories about urban redevelopment, and 
about highway planning. Nowhere in public 
life today bave I encountered such failure to 
recognize the need for comprehensive local 
planning as in this Federal Highway Ac“. It 
does not require that interstate or feder- 
ally aided highways be located as part of a 
comprehensive community plan. Nor does 
it require communities to develop a work- 
able program for an overall transportation 
system. 

Many local towns are too poor to plan. 
Many others claim they can't afford it. 
Others simply neglect it. Whatever the rea- 
sons, I believe the State and Federal Gov- 
ernments have an obligation to this Nation's 
urban communities to help them work out 
their own comprehensive plans into which 
the new highways will fit. 


CULT OF OFFICIAL SECRECY 


Meanwhile, the cult of secrecy which 
blights the official life of Washington has 
been extended out over the highways. Se- 
crecy, combined with the smoke screen of 
official gobbledygook, makes it mighty difi- 
cult for the average citizen to find out 
what's happening to him. 

Not long ago I sat in a conference at which 
the noted public relations consultant, Ed- 
ward L. Bernays, recounted his troubles. 
His firm bad been hired by a city which did 
not want a new expressway laid across its 
middle like a Chincse wall. Mr. Bernays 
said: 

“It was most difficult to get at the facts 
about procedure * * * to pin down the re- 
sponsibilities. It took us 3 weeks to 
isolate the interrelationships between the 
national and State people. * * * The na- 
tional and State engineers were working 
closely together, which formed an entente.“ 
making it difficult to get the public interest. 
It was difficult to get a decision whether it 
was worth going underground, versus the 
elevated highway. As a result, the city has 
had to develop its own pressure-group tech- 
niques.” 

While such cities are forced to develop 
pressure-group tactics to keep from being 
split up, what can smaller citizens’ groups 
do? 

I have recently watched a strenuous local 
controversy in which the opponents of a pro- 
posed interstate highway through three city 
parks have been assured that “the route is 
not pinned down yet” and that “any pro- 
tests at this time are premature.” Yet when 
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they tried to suggest rerouting another por- 
tion, on which public hearings already had 
been held, they were told that no changes 
could be made “because of the State’s in- 
vestment in engineering studies and efforts.” 

In other words, if the public hearing hasn't 
yet been held, you're premature. And after 
the public hearing, you're too late. 

Meanwhile, those of us who believe that 
open space is necessary for tomorrow’s city, 
who wish to preserve America’s green and 
lovely city parks and playgrounds, are dis- 
turbed over the reckless pursuit of free open 
space by the highway planners. 

PARKS: SITTING DUCKS FOR HIGHWAY MEN 

Every big city park is a sitting duck for the 
highway men, and for the local officials 
anxious to cut down their right-of-way 
costs, 

Any attack on city park lands has the 
sanction of the American Association of 
State Highway Officials in its official bible— 
the “Policy on Arterial Highways in Urban 
Areas,” published in 1957. On page 91 of 
this book is a map. It's entitled: Location 
opportunities for arterial highways.” 

And what do they consider a location op- 
portunity? The one and only park in the 
entire city. Their recommended route cuts 
through not just a little corner of the park, 
not just across one end of the park, but right 
smack down the entire length of the park. 

If this hasn’t happened in your town yet, 
I can only suggest it’s because the highway 
men haven't been reading their bible lately. 

But all too often, I suspect, the highway 
locators and park grabbers are aided and 
abetted by stingy, penny-pinching local of- 
ficials who are anxious to cut down thelr 
right-of-way costs by elther giving away or 
selling park land at ridiculous prices. 

What about public hearings? I cannot 
speak of the thousands of hearings I have 
not seen, but from some personal observation 
I am forced to conclude that the public 
hearing is a carefully staged performance 
designed to show the audience why. the 
route officially agreed upon in private can- 
not be changed. As one of the British 
motor magazines recently described it, these 
are affairs where “at worst, aggrieved persons 
may hear very sound reasons why things 
cannot be altered.” 

The burden of proof is placed on the pri- 
yate citizen who often is poorly informed 
and easily buffaloed by technical mumbo 
jumbo, At one public hearing I recently 
covered, a representative of the State high- 
way department opened the tape-recorded 
portion of the hearing by making this state- 
ment: 

“The question is whether you believe a 
good road will help this country. That's 
the question in an economic-impact hear- 
ing. Is a good road needed in your county? 
I'd like to get a statement from anyone pres- 
ent concerning the need for good roads in 
this county.” 


BE THANKFUL OR BE QUIET 


In other words, don't make any fuss about 
the route we've already picked. Just be 
thankful. And if not, be quiet. 

At this point, somebody always asks: 
“But what about the land speculators? We 
can't release plans for that highway. Those 
speculators will rush out ahead of us and 
grab up the land.” 

Let me quote the answer given by the 
editor of Right of Way magazine, the voice 
of the American Right-Of-Way Association; 

“A State which has a sound right-of-way 
acquisition program, predicated upon com- 
plete, accurate appraisals, and sound skilled 
negotiations, and which releases to the pub- 
lic all available data, has nothing to fear 
from the so-called speculators. For specu- 
lators flourish only where there is conceal- 
ment of information, and where right-of- 
way departments are unskilled, uncertain, 
and subject to the whims of politics.” 
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CHECKLIST FOR HIGHWAY PLANNERS 
In closing, may I submit that— 
1. A greater share of highway planning 
Should be ‘entrusted to local officials and 
citizen groups—to the people who will 
have to live alongside these highways, to the 
School officials whose districts may be 
chopped up, to the lovers of city parks who 
know that quiet, peace, and beauty are pos- 
Sible only at the price of constant vigilance. 
The Federal Highway Act, it seems to me, 
needs amendment to require much more 
Prel consultation with local interest 
Broups as well as local officials, And where 
there are no local plans—a condition preva- 
lent In thousands of communities—the act 
mira Provide money to help create such 


p 
2. Highway planning is no place for se- 
+ and no place for secret preparation of 
& single, inviolable, unchangeable approved 
solution. 

3. There is room, and there should be 

e, for alternate routes to be studied in 
much detail. Too much of this route- 
Picking is being done by map reconnaissance, 
and not by human beings who get out on 

ir own hindlegs and walk the routes. I 
Suggest that, by the time of the public hear- 

» the State and Federal highway peo- 
Ple should have made adequate comparisons 
Of acreages, dwellings to be demolished, 
Mileages, and rough cost estimates for more 

n one route, especially where controver- 

areas are involved. Then we shall begin 
have intelligent, well-informed public 
ebate, with plenty of information avallable 
2 all parties. Also, I hope to see the de- 
slopment of dependable cost-benefit 
Studies, with consideration given for dam- 
age done by taking park land, splitting 
School districts, spilling noise into quiet 
Tesidential districts, and the damage done 

Property values outside the right-of-way 
by noise and vibration. 

4. I hope somebody is developing a better 
Method of locating interchanges than stick- 

One's finger on the map where the new 
Centerline crosses a big right-angle road 
and snying ‘We'll take this one.” 

It is around these interchanges that the 
Le mpetition for choice shopping-center sites 
— hottest. Here is where the epecula- 
la a congregate, Here is where the zoning 
tee flourish; here is where the experts 
a tify. Here is where ancient farms and 

*€p woodlands suddenly become worth 
crallons: here is where the unearned in- 
it ment in land value accumulates, much of 

Sucked away from old commercial strips 
Fat neighborhood stores, or siphoned away 
rom land elsewhere. I hope we can de- 
velop some way to recapture, for the géneral 
Wars more of this unearned inerement 
hå ich will inevitably pile up around these 

anges, 
There are few geographie areas outside the 
Stee: business district in which an entire 
tropolitan area has a bigger stake than 
$i the one or two square miles around the 

S new interchanges. 
bea t happens in the thousand or so acres 
bin the Interchange is a real test of our 

ity to solve metropolitan problems. 
3 begin the opportunities for designing 
e. Ute towns, for encouraging development 

Specified suburban communities. 
hip We should be developing the idea of 
t away service areas which has come 
ye Prof. J. Marshall Miller at Columbia 

versity. Such areas, preplanned and part 
elude Interchange regional plan, would in- 
Ps Motels, restaurants, service stations, 
and all the services that the weekend 

6 Cross-country traveler could need. 
wan, t 18 high time to stop looking at high- 

Ys as merely permanent devices for mov- 

and begin designing them as 
Multipurpose projects for achieving the wid- 
range of social, economic, and cultural 

We should be thinking of rights 
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of way a thousand or so feet wide in ap- 
propriate places—rights of way which in- 
clude borrow pits designed from the be- 
ginning to become recreation lakes or re- 
tention basins for storm waters; rights of 
way which may follow the edges of prop- 
erty lines rather than the absolutely 
straight, traditional beeline, providing space 
for tree nurseries, wildlife refuges, recrea- 
tion areas, viewpoints. I suggest that we 
broaden our sights to look on the rights of 
way as a means of carrying the full range 
of utilities, including monorail and mass 
transit wherever appropriate. 

The designers of America’s new highways 
must realize what's happened to their pub- 
lic. This public is more visual-minded than 
any in our history. Its members are con- 
scious of the passing scene, whether it be a 
barren desert decorated with all the excre- 
scences which the billboard industry can 
build before local zoning goes into effect; 
or a lovely bluegrass countryside with its 
gleaming white fences and long sweeping 
hedgerows that delineate the open country- 
side about to be sliced by a dead-ahead, 
ramroad-straight new highway. 

Today's public, whether behind the wheel 
of a car, or subjected to the second-class 
citizenship to which we relegate all pedes- 
trians, want a nation that is beautiful as 
well as efficient; it wants to see the land- 
scape enhanced and not destroyed, beautified 
and not subjected to the straight-line think- 
ing which will produce a new kind of rail- 
road trackage through the townscape. 

The peopel have already put sufficient pres- 
sure on their Congress to pass the stiffest 
law in history regulating billboards; they 
already have begun to support aesthetic 
zoning in many jurisdictions; they will, I 
trust, be quick to protest any new highway 
which does not contribute its share of beauty 
and urbanity to the modern townscape. It 
it to this public that the new highway sys- 
tem should be dedicated. 


In Honor of Walter Lee 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM. T. CAHILL 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 1, 1959 


Mr. CAHILL. Mr. Speaker, I regret 
that I was not on the floor of the House 
when the distinguished chairman of the 
House Subcommittee on Claims of the 
Judiciary Committee, Mr. LANE, ad- 
dressed this House in a very factual yet 
heart-warming tribute of Walter Lee. 

I join my distinguished friend from 
Massachusetts and the other distin- 
guished members of the subcommittee 
in praising Mr. Lee upon his completion 
of 21 years of loyal and efficient service 
to the House Judiciary Committee. 

Since I am a freshman in the House, 
Mr. Lee’s aid to me was of immeasurable 
help in guiding me through the early 
procedures of the committee work. I 
found him at all times considerate, pa- 
tient, genial, and friendly. I know from 
my experience on the committee of the 
great contributions he has made to the 
success of this committee. I know from 
having talked to him that he shall miss 
his association with the House commit- 
tee and the members, but I know, too, 
the memories he takes with him will be 
pleasant ones and will grow more pleas- 
ant as the years go by. 
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I wish for Walter Lee many years of 
happiness with his friends back in Mis- 
sissippi and trust that he will enjoy to 
the fullest the retirement he has so 
richly earned and deserves, 


Cross Country With the On-to-Oregon Cav- 
alcade—XIV; End of the Trail 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 31, 1959 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, the On- 
to-Oregon Cavalcade left Independence, 
Mo., April 19. Ahead were some 2,000 
miles before the 20th century pioneers 
reached the Independence at the end of 
the trail in Oregon. 

I am happy to report that the trip 
was not only successful but educational 
and at least one of its members will be 
ready to go again in A.D. 2059. 


He is Rudy Roudebaugh of Drain, 
Oreg., driver of that city’s wagon in the 
caravan. Rudy kept a diary each day of 
his trip. It has been my privilege to in- 
sert the diary in the Appendix of the 
Recorp from time to time. This is the 
final chapter from Rudy's diary. It cov- 
ers the last days from August 10 to 
August 15 when the cavalcade received a 
tremendous ovation in Independence, 
Oreg. 


In these last few days, Rudy describes 
the thrill of floating down the Columbia 
River to Portland and then those last 
few days. His final diary words are: 

This is the biggest parade we've been in 
Jin Independence, Orcg.] and the largest 
crowd of people. We're about to melt from 
the heat. I hope everyone has enjoyed these 
articles. At times I didn’t know if I'd ever 
be able to get them out, but always seemed 
to manage. 

See you at the next Covered Wagon Trek — 
in 2059. 


The final chapter of the diary fol- 
lows: > 
{From the Drain (Oreg.) Enterprise, Aug. 

20, 1959 
Tours THE DALLES Dam, Daves MULES Last 
TIAE AT INDEPENDENCE PARADE 
(By Rudy Roudebaugh, ex-driver of Drain 
covered wagon) 

August 10 (Monday), 8 a.m.: We're all 
loaded on the barge. The water truck and 
kitchen unit came first, then they loaded the 
wagons with a tractor and Inst of all the 
horses and mules. 8:30: Here we go on the 
barge Aberdeen and tug Francis. 9:50: We're 
facing a 40-mile-an-hour gale coming up 
the Columbia Gorge; Washington on the port 
side and Oregon on the starboard. We passed 
& place on the Washington side and a big 
welcome sign is out for us. 

1:40: Bridge of the Gods. Sure is beau- 
tiful scenery around here, nice and green. 
12:58; Entering Bonneville locks. Seems like 
the water will never go down the 60 feet. 
1:30: We are now leaving the locks. This 
will be an all-day trip. We'll sleep here and 
have our breakfast. Ki is on cook shift to- 
day and tomorrow. When we left the locks 
there were two small boats ready to enter. 
3:13: We have small boats following us just 
like the cars did on the highway, 
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We sure have a beautiful view of Mount 
Hood, it's behind us now. 3:32: We have 
docked at Fort Camas and Washougal, Wash. 
This is the first time the wagon train has 
ever hit Washington. We are invited to 
Camas by the chamber of commerce for a 
chicken dinner. While we were there we 
met W. B. McAllester from Washougal. He 
is an old timer from Drain. We were each 
given a pendettos scarf and a big package 
of paper goods. 

4:32; We are underway. 5:15: Passing 
Government Island. 5:52: Going under the 
Vancouver bridge. 6:17: Entered the Wil- 
lamette river, It sure has a beautiful view 
of Mount Rainier. We are being escorted by 
the Coast Guard. 6:50: Went under St. 
John's bridge; it didn’t have to be raised. 
7:22: Went under the Broadway bridge. It 
seemed we were going under a bridge every 
5 minutes after this. Steel, Burnside, Mor- 
rison, Hawthorne, all had to be opened for 
us. 7:48; Docked at Zidell for tonight. 

August 11, 4:40: Underway going under 
Ross Island bridge. Janell slept on the 
lounge of the tug and Ki and I slept on the 
barge in our wagon last night. 5:21: Docked 
at Willamette Park, unloaded our wagons 
and stock and harnessed and was ready to 
go at 6:16. 6:21: Rolling out on the road 
again. In Multnomah County. 6:31: Hit 
highway 43. To give you some idea how 
we left Portland: We went on Terry Ferry 
road, which is hilly. They are sanding it 
right ahead of us. Doc and Jan are sure 
full of pep today (river travel must agree 
with them). Now we are on Southwest 
Third Avenue, turning on Southwest Hume 
Street, now on Fourth Avenue and on South- 
west Terwilliger Boulevard. We are going 
up Highway 99, now southwest on Bertha 
Boulevard, now on Southwest Beaverton. 
7:30; Going into Glencullen, a small suburb. 
7:48; Entered Washington County, also go- 
ing into Raleigh Hills where the Washington 
County sheriff's posse joined us. 8:24: Ar- 
rived at Beaverton, population 4,200, where 
we were presented a basket of gifts. 

Ki is on cook shift today, 9:06: Going 
through Huber and Olaha. 9:25: Entering 
Tobias, and 6 minutes later Reedsville. 
10:52: Arrived at Washington County fair- 
grounds at Hillsboro. David Cooper and 
family Nelson Sawyers of Roseburg were 
wagon-train visitors. 

August 12, 6:20: All hooked up. We went 
uptown for breakfast at Times Cafe by the 
chamber of commerce. We are waiting for 
Tex and Roy. Last night we had a surprise. 
Ray Bogan stopped to see us on his way home 
from Portland. We were each given a gift 
from the Cub Scouts. They played Indians 
and raided us last night. We were given a 
barbecue chicken dinner by the people of 
Hilisboro, There were 18,000 people visiting 
the wagons last night. I don’t believe I 
mentioned this before: A buddy of mine 
when we were in the Coast Guard looked me 
up at the Dalles, and entertained us. Walter 
Lowbiad is a repairman at the gates of the 
Dalles Dam, He took me 185 feet down to 
the bottom of the dam. This was one of my 
most important sightseeing tours of the 4- 
month wagon trip. 

We are being escorted again by the Wash- 
ington County Sheriffs Posse. 6:34: We're 
on our way. Hilisboro has been a wonderful 
place to camp for the night. We all re- 
ceived a beautiful rose plant from the Hills- 
boro nursery. Janell, Ki and I received a 
piece of jewel making us members of the 
Oregon Wagon Train of 1859. 7:30: Crossing 
Jacksonbottom slough. 17:36: Crossing the 
Tuslatin River. 8:42: Christensen Creek. 
9:48: Going over the McFee Creek. 9:37: 
Going through Scholls. 

Diane Archibal of Drain visited Janell Sun- 
day. 10:16: We are now going by Mt. Side 
farm (quite a place). It seems around here 
they are in the nut business. It’s rolling 
country. 10:20; Stopped to water. 10:46: 


. Crossed the Yamhill River. 
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We are rolling again. 10:50: I stopped and 
made sandwiches on the tailgate of our 
wagon, Also entered Yamhill County. 
12:48: Just came down a long slick hill. Our 
poor mules have done nothing but slide all 
day. 1:08: Newberg, population 4,000. 1:28: 
Crossing Chehalem Creek. (That hill we 
went down was the Chehalem hill.) 1:50 
Entering Dundee, population 310. We will 
camp at Dundee public school, 

While we docked in Portland some people 
told us John Ward was there and would 
meet us. Camp and lunch is ready. 

August 13, 5:55: All ready to roll. 6:05: 
Here we go. The State police weighed our 
mules this morning (2,360 pounds). Mules 
and wagons together weighed 4,875 pounds. 
Last night we had a ham dinner given us by 
the Ladies Club of Dundee. This morning 
the firemen served us breakfast. 7:26: 
9:14: Passed the 
Eola Village. 10:04: Hit highway 99. 10:14: 
Entering Amity, population 650. Through 
here it looks like they grow mostly small 
grain. Back at Dundee it's a nut country, 
In fact, it’s the nut capital of the world. 
We have just been met my some horsemen 
to lead us to camp. 10:27: Entering Amity 
City Park to make camp. The last three 
camping places we have been furnished 
grain and hay. The valley women club made 
dinner and served us. Then all day we had 
a hostess to look after us, Mr. and Mrs. 
Herald Lehonan. 

August 14, 5:58: Our last morning on the 
road we are leaving two minutes early (won- 
ders will never cease). We have one of 
the biggest crowds ever to see us off. They 
said there was about 15,000 people here last 
night. Dick and Edna Erickson came this 
afternoon to stay with us and also bring 
us home. Ova Patchen and Mr. and Mrs. 
Koenig and family, Jerry Whipple and chil- 
dren, Bruce Williams and family all came to 
see us today. 

6:05: Crossing Ash swale. 6:44: Entering 
Polk County, our last county to go through 
in the wagons. 8:59: Going over Baskett 
Slough. It is cloudy, cool morning. 9:16: 
Coming into Rickreall. 9:23: Rickerall Creek, 
9:26: Stopped at Polk County fairgrounds 
for the 5th Cavalry just came in to spend 
the weekend with us and escort us to Inde- 
pendence. 10:20: We are on our way again, 
11:16: Monmouth Riding Club just met us. 
11:21: The people of Monmouth have 
brought us out some lunch. 11:44: Enter- 
ing Monmouth, population 2,344. 12:10: We 
have finally got to the end of the Trau 
Independence, population 2,050. 

It sure seems hot today, Guess what. We 
got to the city limits and they led us out on 
a side road and we have gone 3 miles 
trying to get to our campsite which is only 
1 mile from Independence. This is a real 
deal right out through field. Up ahend I see 
our camp. This evening we had a lot of rela- 
tives visiting us. We had shower privileges 
at the Henry Hul school. 

August 15, 5: Up and had breakfast. I 
sure wish we could have slept in. This is 
going to be a long day. Ki and I have to 
finish moving out of our wagon. Her brother, 
Bill Weaver, took a load home for us last 
night, Ki's brother, Ralph, is here so he will 
haul the last of our belongings home for us. 
8: All hooked up and leaving our campsite to 
take the wagons over to the parade assemb- 
ly area. 9:32: Arrived at the grounds. It 
looks like a long, hot walt. Many of our 
friends were out at the assembly area to visit 
us. 11:10: The parade has finally started. 
12:15: We are now pulling out of the assem- 
bly area and the first of the parade has al- 
ready been broken up and on its way back 
to the assembly area. 

This is the biggest parade we’ve been in 
and the largest crowd of people. We're 
about to melt from the heat. 1:22: Well, 
we finally made it. We are at Henry Hill 
school. One more meeting to attend and we 
can start for home. 


September 3, 1959 


I hope everyone has enjoyed these articles. 
At times I didn't know if I'd ever be able to 
- get them out, but always seemed to manage. 
See you at the next Covered Wagon Trek— 
in 2059. 


The Cost of Socialized Medicine 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD R. COLLIER 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 12, 1959 


Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Speaker, it is a 
foregone conclusion that Congress will 
next year wrestle with a bill to provide 
medical benefits under the social security 
program, Bringing a bill of this nat- 
ure before the House of Representatives 
during a national election year has rath-- 
er positive political implications, which 
only the most naive candidate for pub- 
lic office can deny. 

At any rate, I submit herewith an edi- 
torial from the Chicago Tribune entitled 
“The Cost of Free Medicine” which af- 
fords considerable food for thought, par- 
ticularly for Members of Congress who 
might be inclined to view the issue in 
the light of the elections of November 
1960, rather than the cold reality of the 
experience Great Britain has faced since 
the inception of its Government-spon- 
sored medical program: 

Tue Cost or FREE MEDICINE 


The latest tab for socialized medicine in 
Britain shows that taxes intended specifi- 
cally to cover the national health service 
bill defrayed only 24 percent of the còst. 
The remaining 76 percent must be met by 
general taxes collected by the Government. 

In the 10 years since socialized medicine 
was inaugurated, costs have risen by one- 
third, and In the last year hit a record of 
$1% billion. 

We hope that these facts will not be lost 
upon Congress, where a Democratic group 
led by Representative Foranp, of Rhode 
Island, is pushing for an extension of social 
security so that medical care and hospitali- 
zation would be provided by the Govern- 
ment to elderly people drawing benefit 
checks. That this would be another steP 
toward socializing medicine is obvious 
enough. That it would also embody a 
which eventually would be staggering should 
be equally plain, although the conclusion 18 
disputed by Foranp and those of like mind. 

The British experience demonstrates that 
the initial estimate of cost was far too low. 
and that the taxes to cover the supposedly 
free service were correspondingly inadequate. 
But, once the taxes were fixed, the prospec- 
tive beneficiaries had a vested interest in 
keeping the price cheap on what they ex- 
pected to get. Inevitably deficits accumu 
lated and were passed on to the treasury. 

Representative Foranp contends that the 
additional charge for his socialized medi- 
cine would be “only” an additional one- 
quarter of 1 percent added to present 
security taxes falling both on employer and 
employee. Those who oppose this departure 
say that it would either break the social se- 
curity fund or lead to increases in the tax 
which would soon be insupportable. 

The steadily rising membership in volun- 
tary medical insurance plans suggests that 
the Forand bill is primarily another scheme 
to corral the votes of a growing segment of 
the population. We trust that both Con- 
gress and the public will consider it in that 
light and will have. the honesty to recognige 
that only fools expect something for noth- 
ing. 


Law Enforcement Officers Deserve Better 
Public Support 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, September 4, 1959 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an ad- 

SS which I delivered before the Ten- 
Law Enforcement Officers Asso- 
ciation at Knoxville on August 28, 1959. 

There being no objection, the address 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
88 follows: 

It is a pleasure to back here in Knoxville 

evening and to discuss a subject of 
Utmost concern to you as law enforcement 
Officers, to me as a legislator, and to all 
Americans as responsible citizens. 
Crime is a cancer that destroys the 


Minds and the souls of its practitioners and 


extorts severe penalties from all of us. 
Approximately 3 million crimes will be 
Committed in the United States this year. 
Order to meet this menace about $22 bil- 
lion will be spent by local and Federal law 
enforcement agents. That's more than half 
the amount that this Nation will spend this 
Year for our national defense. It is 140 
es the amount that has been asked by 
the administration to Implement the Na- 
tional Education Defense Act. For every 
dollar that is contributed to our churches 
10 will be spent to combat crime. From a 
a Standpoint $22 billion cost every citizen 


These startling financial figures do not 
Tepresent the greatest expense that crime 
inflicts, Most serious of all is the loss in 

uman resources, the corruption of our 
Youth, the weakening of our moral fiber. 
£ When we are locked in a global struggle 
hat threatens our ideals and ideas we can- 
not afford to see our future strength sapped 

the corruption of our youth, I am sure 

u are well aware of our juvenile delin- 
queney problem and the central part it plays 

the whole crime movement. During 1959 
More than 1 million young people will get 

trouble with the police. More than 50 
Percent of all those arrested for crime 

ust property will be youths under 21 
Years of age. The rate of juvenile arrests 
of growing 21, times faster than the rate 
S growth in this age classifica- 


Crime does not pay—although a few 
hoodlums make temporary financial profits, 

Ut crime certainly does cost. 
anizations such as yours lead the 
Counterattack against this national menace. 
is © first line of defense against the criminal 
base man with the badge who walks the 
t or cruises in a patrol car; the sheriffs 
and officers and policemen who face the gun- 
9 the burglar, and the mugger and at 
es give their lives in defense of law and 


ENFORCEMENT OFFICERS DESERVE SUPPORT 


You are doing a determinal and cour- 
us Job, and your ranks are filled with 
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able, dedicated men. But you can't do it 
all by yourselves. Your efforts are the cen- 
tral ones, but they must derive added 
strength from other sources. An effective 
anticrime campaign is one in which Amer- 
ica’s law-enforcement officers represent the 
link between local civic activity and national 
coordination. You must have the support 
and interest of the individual citizens which 
you are protecting. And your efforts would 
be greatly enhanced by an exchange of ideas 
and information between various law en- 
forcement agencies through a national 
crime commission. 

Let's briefly consider these two anticrime 
elements. 

During the hearings before the Senate 
Crime Investigating Committee in 1950-51, 
of which I was chairman, we found that 
the American public was dangerously unin- 
formed and apathetic about the pervasive 
presence of crime. We met many policemen 
during our investigations—men who told us 
of the difficulties they have in enforcing 
the law because of a lack of support from 
the law-abiding citizens of their commu- 
nity; men who told us how pressure to 
obtain special consideration or favors breaks 
down the whole system of law enforce- 
ment. 

The ugly facts that splashed across the 
television set of the Nation served to arouse 
the American people and rid them of thelr 
apathy about the crime problem. The hear- 
ings stirred a good deal of anticrime ac- 
tivity in the form of volunteer citizens 
groups, new crime.commissions, tightening 
of State laws, and congressional legislation. 

NEED OF CONSTANT PUBLIC INTEREST 


But unfortunately much of thie activity, 
particularly the concern of local citizens, 
has been sporadic and needs dramatic stim- 
ulants. An honest and courageous police 
officer is priceless even as the children and 
adults he protects. There may be an occa- 
sional bad apple, but the vast majority of 
our law enforcement population represents 
America's most dedicated men and women. 
It is the responsibility of all our citizens 
to see that our anticrime leaders receive 
adequate salaries and work in conditions 
unimpaired by dissension or patronage. 

Our law enforcement officers need to be 
better paid, and they need to have more 
adequate security when they retire or when 
they are disabled. Unless we can provide 
these incentives it is going to be hard to 
maintain the high caliber of people en- 
trusted with the enforcement of our laws. 
I think there is a duty on the part of the 
Federal, State, and local governments in 
this connecttion. A great many State and 
local violations are also violations of Fed- 
eral statutes. Local law enforcement officers 
very frequently assist in the enforcement of 
Federal statutes as well as State laws. 
Many times they may be killed or disabled 
while doing so. So I think it is proper that 
the Federal Government join State and lo- 
cal communities in a program of seeing 
that our law enforcement officers have bet- 
ter protection. 

With this in mind I have filed a biH that 
will extend the provision of the Federal 
Employees Compensattion Act to cover State 
and local law enforcement officers when they 
are killed or injured while enforcing any 
Federal law. The bill provides for payment 
to the extent of one-third of the amount 
set forth in the Federal Employees Com- 


pensation Act. It is contemplated that the 
State and local governments would make 
similar provisions if they have not already 
done so. I believe that a joint undertaking 
would help us retain good men and women 
in the law enforcement service. I believe 
it is equitable from the viewpoint of the 
Federal Government. The bill that I have 
introduced is as follows: 


A bill to extend the provisions of the Fed- 
eral Employees’ Compensation Act to State 
and local law enforcement officers who are 
killed or injured while, or as a direct result 
of, enforcing any Federal law 
“Whereas it is in the public Interest to 

coordinate the efforts of the Federal, State, 

and local law enforcement agencies in order 
to improve the enforcement of laws; and 

“Whereas many activities which constitute 
violations of State laws also constitute viola- 
tions of Federal laws; and 

“Whereas State and local law enforcement 
officers frequently assist in the enforcement 
of Federal criminal statutes; and 

“Whereas State and local law enforcement 
Officers and their families frequently are not 
adequately protected in the event any such 
officer is killed or injured and disabled while 
engaged in the enforcement of laws; and 

“Whereas it is the policy of the Congress 
that the Federal Government contribute 
toward the provision of a more adequate 
measure of protection for State and local 
law enforcement officers and their families 
in cases where any such officer is killed or 
injured and disabled while engaged in en- 
forcing any Federal law: Therefore 

“Be it enacted by the Senate und House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That (a), 
except as otherwise provided by section 2, 
the provisions of the Federal Employees’ 
Compensation Act, as amended, shall apply 
in the case of any State law enforcement 
officer (as defined in subsection (b)) who is 
killed or injured while engaged in, or as a 
direct result of having engaged in, the en- 
forcement of any Federal law in like manner 
as if such law enforcement officer were an 
“employee” as defined in section 40(b) of 
such Act, 

“(b) For the purposes of this Act, the 
term State law enforcement officer’ means 
any sheriff, deputy sheriff, policeman, con- 
stable, town marshal, or other officer or 
employee of any State or political subdivision 
thereof who is authorized to apprehend and 
arrest criminals and who is charged with the 
duty of suppressing criminal activity, appre- 
hending criminals and persons suspected of 
crimes, preserving the peace, and protecting 
life and property. 

“Sec, 2. The amount of any compensation 
payable under the Federal Employees’ Com- 
pensation Act by reason of the provisions of 
this Act shall be equal to one-third of the 
amount which would be payable if the indi- 
vidual to whom or on whose account such 
compensation Is payable were an ‘employee’ 
as defined in section 40(b) of the Federal 
Employees’ Compensation Act, as amended.” 

While crime is largely a local problem 
there is much that can be done nationally 
to assist our law-enforcement agents. Since 
our investigations in 1950-51 Congress has 
passed many bills dealing with various types 
of criminal activity. This legislation, while 
beneficial, generally can deal only with spe- 
cifie types and certain manifestations of 
crime, It cannot strike mortal blows at the 
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broad evil that only occasionally hits the 
headlines, but usually is carried on quietly 
down the street. 

NATIONAL CRIME COMMISSION 

Toward this end, I am planning to intro- 
duce again in the Senate a bill to establish a 
National Crime Commission. This Commis- 
sion, similar to the once I've proposed in 
past sessions of , would act as a 
clearinghouse for the various Federal agen- 
cies and anticrime organizations spread 
throughout the country. It would not in- 
terfere with the fine work of the FBI but 
would supplement it. 

It would study the manner and extent to 
which organized crime uses the facilities of 
interstate commerce, and evaluate the ade- 
quacy of Federal laws dealing with this 
problem. The Commission would submit 
recommendations based on its findings, 
coordinate the activities of various law- 
enforcement agencies, and expedite exchange 
of information between such groups. 

I believe such an organization would pro- 
vide elements that are often missing from 
our anticrime movements: unity and perma- 
nence. The unity would be supplied by the 
organizations’ coordination of anticrime ef- 
forts and cross-ventilation of ideas and tech- 
niques. The permanence would come from 
its continuing presence as a source of Infor- 
mation and a sponsor of new programs. 

Local encouragement and national cooper- 
ation—these are the elements that have been 
largely absent in past campaigns against 
crime. In the past 8 years there have been 
significant improvements along these lines, 
Present crime rates show clearly that there 
is much more to be done. 


~-Washington-Baltimore Adequacy of 
Service Case 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. SAMUEL N. FRIEDEL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 3, 1959 


Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, in the 
past I have had occasion to comment on 
the delayed justice of the CAB and to 
criticize the Board's dilatory handling 
‘of the Washington-Baltimore Adequacy 
of Service Investigation, docket No. 
8148. 


In this connection Mr, Louis J. Hec- 
tor, member of the Civil Aeronautics 
Board, gave a speech on August 25, 1959, 
before the American Bar Association 
convention in Miami, The subject of 
this speech was the Civil Aeronautics 
Board's slowness and inefficiency in 
processing administrative cases. His 
conclusion was: 

Gentlemen, I think most of us agree that 
this kind of thing can’t go on much longer. 
If a private business tried to conduct its 
affairs this way it would go broke. If we 
tried to make our foreign policy or plan our 
national defense this way, we would still be 
a third-rate power. And if we keep on try- 
ing to plan our national transportation sys- 
stem this way, we will wake up in a national 
emergency one day and find that it won't do 
the job. Clearly these procedures must be 
overhauled, z 


Mr. Hector’s remedy for this delay is 
both complicated and drastic. He ad- 
mits his solution requires radical surg- 
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ery and it is clearly a long-range pro- 


gram. 

But what about the intervening time 
before some major institutional reform 
can be worked out? Are the people of 
this country to be subjected to the de- 
lays that the people of Baltimore have 
been experiencing? 

What we need is improvement now, 
not years hence. I believe that the CAB 
can improve its efficiency almost imme- 
diately. 

For example, it is well known that the 
main missions of the CAB are, first, to 
handle route matters to provide air 
service to the public; second, to handle 
rate cases to insure the financial sta- 
bility of the airlines while preventing 
overcharging of the public; third, to 
enforce the law and punish violators of 
the Federal Aviation Act; and fourth, 
to discharge their safety functions. 

The 1960 budget estimate of the CAB 
which was submitted to the House Sub- 
committee on Independent Offices Ap- 
propriations is an astonishing document. 
The CAB estimate asks for $7,500,000 for 
all activities for 1960 and proposes the 
following allocation: 


Activity and percent of total budget 


Route activities 15. 0 
ieee, ose Cooma nus aA 10.0 
BHICKCONERE <x. ane EE O 4.4 
Bafety activities 4„„ĩ 17. 0 

h ak cabled ed esto pa oes 46. 4 


Even with the addition of executive 
direction —5.5 percent —it is plain that 
the CAB is allocating only half of its 
budget to support the main activities 


Congress has empowered them to per- 


form. 
To make matters worse the CAB work- 


load in route cases is forecast by them 


to increase from 196 in 1958 to 260 in 
1960, or by 37 percent. The CAB back- 
log has been getting worse, for example 
in 1952 there was a backlog of 604 cases 
while by the end of 1957 it had risen to 
1,031. 

Why does not the CAB allocate more of 
its appropriation into its primary activ- 
ities? The Senate appropriations re- 
port on the independent offices bill 
states— 

The Board’s budget presentation indicates 
a desire to delve into many peripheral activ- 
ities not closely related to the main pur- 
pose of the Board’s work which would, if 
Congress were to permit, lead to the further 
dilution of Board energies from its more im- 
portant duties. 


I heartily concur with this statement 
and no better example of a peripheral 
activity is the carrier relations division 
of the Board. 

The CAB has allocated more of its 
budget to carrier relations than it has 
allocated to its Compliance Section 
which is responsible for the enforcement 
of the law. This would not be so bad if 
the law were being adequately enforced 
but the chief of enforcement admitted 
during the committee hearings: 

We have over 50 formal cases pending 
before the Board, many of them yet to be 
heard by hearing examiners. (Senate hear- 
ings, Subcommittee on Appropriations for 
Independent Offices, p. 78.) 
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For example, on May 8, 1957 the CAB 
Office of Compliance filed a complaint 
against a large air freight forwarder for 
violating five Federal laws including 
falsification of documents and unfair 
competition and requested revocation of 
the forwarder’s certificate. Two years 
and 4 months later, on September 9 of 
this year, the Board will hold a hearing 
and in the meantime the unlawful con- 
duct continues and will continue until 
the final processing of the case a year 
or more from now. This situation can- 
not be allowed to continue. 

What does this carrier relations sec- 
tion do which entitles it to more of the 
budget than is devoted to enforcing the 
law? Its biggest volume of business is 
agreements filed pursuant to section 412 
of the Federal Aviation Act. It handled 
1,500 matters in 1958 and is forecast to 
handle 1,865 in 1960. I have personally 
studied the lists of agreements and while 
occasionally there is an important or 
complicated problem the overwhelming 
majority are routine agreements between 
airlines concerning ticket space, baggage 
ee sanitation facilities and the 

e. 

The interlocking relations work is 
forecast to decrease and the other 
work—forwarders, 6(b) permits, and 
charter exemptions—simply cannot be 
compared in importance to law enforce- 
ment, route and rate cases and safety. 

Mr. Hector should be commended for 
his interest in reform and improvement 
but he should focus on the immediate 
possibilities for reform such as a wiser 
expenditure of appropriated money. 


American Legion, Louisiana Department, 
Supports the Cold War GI Bill on Edu- 
cation and Training 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH W. YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, September 4, 1959 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
the current tense situation in world af- 
fairs requires this Nation to maintain 
itself as a power for peace, and the 
tenseness emphasizes the fact that 
American service personnel have been 
and may be at any time shipped to any 
part of the world where they are needed. 

We all know of the times when this 
cold war has turned hot. 

It was to help Americans who take 
years from their lives to serve their coun- 
try—often encountering the dangers of 
wartime—to recoup some lost opportuni- 
ties that the cold war GI bill was written. 

The Department of Louisiana of the 
American Legion, meeting in their 41st 
annual convention at Baton Rogue on 
July 23-26, 1959, passed a resolution urg- 
ing continuation of education and train- 
ing programs for veterans. I commend 
the Legion for its farsightedness. I ask 
unanimous consent that this resolution 
be printed in the Appendix of the REC- 
ORD, z 
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There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
ond, as follows: 
Resor uro No. 1: URGING CONTINUATION oF 
EDUCATION AND TRAINING PROGRAM ron 
ETERANS 
Whereas the Congress of the United 
States, expressing the will of the citizenry 
by the enactment of the Servicemen's Re- 
Adjustment Act of 1944 (Public Law 346, 
th Cong.), recognized the justice, equity 
and the general value of a sound education 
and program for the veterans of 
Our country; and 
Whereas the logislation enacted to pro- 
vide such education and training benefits 
was for the purpose of restoring lost educa- 
tional opportunities to those men and 
Women who served in the Armed Forces of 
Our country and has accomplished this pur- 
and has been an immeasurable factor 
Contributing to the economic’ security 
Of our veterans and their families, as well 
u to the security of the Nation as a result 
Of the incrense in the general educational 
level and professional and technical skills 
Of the veterans; and 
Whereas the increased earning power of 
Veterans directly attributable to the program 
resulting in payment of increased income 
es which will more than repay the total 
Cost of the program: and 
Whereas notwithstanding the continuing 
Involuntary military service program, Public 
Law 7, 84th Congress, denies entitlement 
to education and training benefits to all 
Veterans who first entered service after Jan- 
Uary 31, 1955, which is grossly inequitable: 
Now, therefore, be it 
Resolved, That the American Legion, De- 
Partment of Louisiana, in annual conven- 
tion in Baton Rouge, La., July 23-26, 1959, 
Strongly urges a continuation of an educa- 
m and training program similar to that 
Provided by Public Law 550, 82d Congress, to 
Veterans of our country who serve in any 
Period in which inyoluntary military serv- 
ice is authorized, and urges the Congress 
enact appropriate legislation to accom- 
Plish; and be it further 
Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
tted to the House Veterans’ Affairs 
Committee, the Senate Committee on Labor 
and Publio Welfare, all Members of the 
Louisiana congressional delegation, and to 
the American Vocational Association. 


Nehru Is Proud of India’s Progress in 
Last 12 Years 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 24, 1959 


tor PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
extend my remarks in the Recoxp, I 
pitlude herewith an article written by 
aul Simon, State representative from 
M Oy, II., after an interview with Prime 
inister Jawaharlal Nehru in India. 
e article appeared in the Chicago 
1 fly News on August 13, 1959: 
ENRU Is Proun or Inpra’s PROGRESS IN Last 
12 Years—Low Income, RELIGIOUS SPLITS 
AMONG TOUGHEST PROBLEMS 
(By Paul Simon) 
W the eve of India’s 12th anniversary of 
anh ndence, which is Saturday, I spent 
har ‘Our and a half with Prime Minister Jawa- 
lal Nehru in his official residence. 
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Our coversation covered a wide variety of 
subjects including the forthcoming Eisen- 
hower-Khrushchey talks and I came away 
much impressed by the man who is the leader 
of the world's largest democracy—population 
360 million, 

In many respects India is like the shoes 
Nehru was wearing. They were a pair of 
new, black shoes which squeaked a little but 
looked as if they would serve him a long time. 
India’s democracy is new and has its squeaks 
but it looks as if it is capable of serving them 
well for some time. 

The man who has served as the leader of 
India’s Government for all of these 12 years 
was vigorous in his conversation, particular- 
ly when he warmed to a subject likè U.S. 
arms ald to Pakistan, which he strongly op- 
poses. 

In his frank reaction to questions and in 
his obvious pleasure in a give-and-take 
situation, he reminded me of Isracl’s Prime 
Minister David Ben-Gurion. The difference 
is that Ben-Gurion’s language marches; 
Nehru's dances. 

He is C9, but does not look it. He clutched 
a small, pink pillow at his side as he spoke 
except when he smoked a cigarette ("I've cut 
down to six a day,” he said with considerable 
pride.) 

He faces many problems but he faces them 
with the confidence of a man who has licked 
many problems. 

Among the problems confronting him are 
a per capita Indian average income of $54 
per year, 14 official languages which make 
communication difficult, a religiously divided 
people, and territory bordering Communist 
China and the Soviet Union as well as hostile 
Pakistan. 

On the positive side, democracy has sur- 
vived a bloody few months following inde- 
pendence, the low standard of living has 
been raised by about 10 percent, India is 
starting industrial growth in a solid way 
(including five big steel mills), and an in- 
creased agricultural potential is beginning to 
be tapped. 

I asked him what his country's greatest 
accomplishment has been during the last 12 

ears. 
“Emotional integration,” he replied. 

India was a land of many kingdoms of a 
feudal nature and now the people have an 
awareness of belonging to the nation. Land 
reform has virtually eliminated the former 
large land operations. 

As to the Eisenhower-Khrushchey talks, he 
is not optimistic that there will be any 
specific accomplishments but feels that the 
idea of having talks is good. “It may reduce 
the steel wall of suspicion which exists be- 
tween your two countries,” he stated. 

He is also pleased at the prospect of Pres- 
ident Eisenhower visiting India, as the Pres- 
ident indicated he might do after he retires. 

But Nehru would not be unhappy if Mr. 
Eisenhower would do this while he is still 
President. 

Among other things Nehru said: 

Sooner or later the United States should 
at least vote for the admission of Red Chins 
into the United Nations. Ofcial recognition 
is a separate Issue. 

‘The Government in China is going to stey 
and the United States might as well face the 
fact. If Red China had been a member of 
the United Nations prior to the Korean war 
it is possible that war could have been 
avoided. r 

He hinted that he might favor an inde- 
pendent Formosa. (This is a slight change 
in position for him.) 

He is doing his best to maintain friendly 
relations with Red China but is having his 
difficulties. He is determined not to leave 
future generations with a strong feeling of 
animosity between India and China. But 
this is not easy. A Chinese map has been 
published showing part of India within 
China's border. 
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In the State of Kerala, where the Com- 
munist government was recently removed, he 
is cautiously hopeful that the non-Com- 
munist forces will combine to defeat the 
Communists in election there. 

U.S. assistance has been most helpful, par- 
ticularly in meeting the emergency hunger 
situation, 4 

Relations betwcen India and the United 
States have improved during the last 2 years. 
The United States has shown a greater un- 
derstanding of some of the problems India 
faces. 

Relations with Pakistan are little im- 
proved. The greatest irritant between India 
and the United States is arms aid to Paki- 
stan. India understands American motives, 
but still cannot look fayorably on the United 
States arming an unfriendly neighbor. 


Convention of the International 
Parliamentary Union 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, September 4, 1959 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, on Sep- 
tember 1, 1959, an editorial entitled 
“Less Ice, More Light,” was published 
in the Christian Science Monitor, 

The editorial contains information 
about the meeting which was held in 
Warsaw, which I was supposed to at- 
tend, but which I could not attend due 
to some things it was necessary to at- 
tend to on the floor of the Senate. 

The editorial states, in part: 

An American Congressman, speaking in 
Polish, recalled the Nazi invasion of Poland 
just 20 years ago and said Stalin’s deal with 
Hitler made it possible, with the Soviets 
seizing eastern Poland shortly after. A 


member of the Netherlands Parllament ob- 


jected to calling countries behind the Iron 
Curtain the “Socialist community,” and 
minced no words about the suppression of 
Hungary. Other speakers, from Austria and 
Australia, spoke out about “bloody oppres- 
sion” in Tibet, 


As I said, this occurred in Watsaw. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the editorial be printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Less Ice, More Lrorrr 


Something happened in Warsaw last week 
which deserves more attention in connec- 
tion with the current cold war thaw. In 
the Polish Parliament building 400 officials 
from 50 nations heard Communist regimes 
and acts bluntly denounced. 

An American Congressman speaking in 
Polish, recalied the Nazi invasion of Poland 
Just 20 years ago and said Stalin’s deal with 
Hitler made it possible, with the Soviet 
seizing eastern Poland shortly after. A 
member of the Netherlands Parliament ob- 
jected to calling countries behind the Iron 
Curtain the “Socialist community” and 
minced no words about the suppression of 
Hungary. Other speakers, from Austria and 
Australia, spoke out about bloody oppres- 
sion in Tibet. 

The occasion was 2 convention of the 
International Parliamentary Union and the 
speakers were talking unofficially. Yet they 
are elected members of their own nations’ 
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legislatures and the union meeting provided 
a sounding board of world reputation—and 
behind the curtain—for their anti-Com- 
munist remarks. 

It is quite possible that this incident 
brought as much light to non-Communist 
as to Communist peoples. For many West- 
ern folk have oversimplified concepts of life 
tehind the curtain. Many will be surprised 
that any such freedom of speech can be 
exercised there. Recognition that their 
knowledge ls incomplete can be the prelude 
to better-informed, more reliable thinking. 

Here is one of the great potential benefits 
of a cold war thaw—hbetter understanding 
on both sides. We are not using better 
understanding necessarily in the sense of 
closer agreement, but of more accurate 
knowledge. Such knowledge may strengthen 
an agrecment to disagree insofar as national 
policies are concerned. But if so the rela- 
tionship will not again be on such a doc- 
trainaire, dehumanized basis as the cold war 
“freeze.” 

For Americans particularly the new melt- 
ing period holds some danger of swinging 
from extreme animosity to unthoughtful 
softness. The better understanding afforded 
by greater freedom of contacts and informa- 
tion could well lead to a fuller appreciation 
of people in Communist countries. But it 
shouldn't lead to hasty assumptions that the 
Red regimes controlling them are genuinely 
benevolent or devoted to freedom—a degree 
of freedom that would unseat them. And 
their interest In peace is visibly one sided. 

If aware of those dangers the free peoples 
should welcome any thawing. For in gen- 
eral the less ice the more light, and liberty 
has nothing to fear from light. Free peo- 
ples will be stronger where testing their 
systems pragmatically against competitors. 
Any movement away from stark military 
confrontation toward contests in the realm 
of ideas and information should be all in 
their favor. 

It is no accident that an interparlia- 
mentary union meeting should display free 
speech—even behind the curtain. For Red 
regimes are under pressure to pretend that 
they have real parliaments and other free 
institutions. We should never underesti- 
mate the subversive power of freedom. 


The Veto 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALT HORAN 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 3, 1959 


Mr. HORAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted me to extend my own re- 
marks in the Appendix of the RECORD, 
Iam pleased to include an editorial from 
the Spokane Spokesman-Review in its 
August 30 issue. 

This publication is considered one of 
the truly sound and conservative news- 
papers of the Nation. Their viewpoint 
therefore is of particular interest. 

PRT IO Worss Vero Was Nor JUSTIFIED 

It would not be surprising to see Congress 
challenge successfully this week the Presi- 
dential veto of the public works appropria- 
tions bill for the current fiscal year. 

President Eisenhower and his budget ad- 
visers had their reasons for this yeto. But 
in the timing of this message and in the 


domestic front—at the very time he needs 
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sustained congressional support on the more 
overpowering international issues that may 
soon be coming to a critical climax. 

Briefly, the risks which Mr. Eisenhower has 
taken on this public works bill veto are not 
worth the cost that may now be extracted 
by a Congress in control of the opposition 


party. 

Unlike many if not most of the bills which 
have been given an Eisenhower veto, this 
measure has a wide basis of popular support, 
Its final terms were determined only after 
extensive give-and-take in the House of Rep- 
resentatives, in the Senate, and finally in the 
joint conference committee. 

The significant votes on this bill—82 to 9 
in the Senate and 380 to 20 in the House— 
are indicative of wide congressional support 
and of the fact that the leaders of both 
Houses may have little difficulty in securing 
the two-thirds majorities required in order 
to override the President's veto. 

To be sure, there are numerous Congress- 
men alert to the inflationary and budgetary 
dangers inherent in the granting of initial 
Planning or construction funds for projects 
which had not secured a preliminary clear- 
ance by the reviewing officers in the Bureau 
of the Budget. The President rightfully 
points out the implied long-term commit- 
ments that Congress would be making in 
providing money for these new starts now. 

Yet the President's position in this case 
is vulnerable, both economically and politi- 
cally. 

He has just approved a multibillion 
dollar bill which includes pensions for the 
widows of veterans who have had no service- 
connected disabilities. This bill imposes 
new and costly obligations upon the Nation's 
taxpayers for the next generation—and it 
might well jeopardize the ability of the Gov- 
ernment to provide properly for deserving 
veterans injured In the line of duty, 

The President’s position is also economi- 
cally and politically vulnerable on the public 
works bill veto because of White House re- 
quests for more and seemingly indeterminate 
foreign aid. Many of these foreign aid proj- 
ects never come under the same careful 
scrutiny required by budgetary and appro- 


_ priation processes of our own domestic river 


development projects. 

The truly unfortunate aspect of this veto 
will be the incentive it may give many Con- 
gressmen to override other vetoes which could 
be more easily justified and sustained. 

Should the veto be sustained, Congress will 
have to get going on another public works 
appropriation bill—a rather irksome task at 
this stage of the drive toward adjournment. 
Yet the possibility of the President getting 
a more satisfactory bill is remote. 

The major going projects will, of course, 
be provided for, in any event. But the lla- 
bilities of the present veto are likely to hurt 
the Eisenhower administration and the Re- 
Publican Party for some time to come. 

This was neither the platform nor the 
occasion for the President—now so earnestly 
occupied abroad—to stand up and be 
counted on this domestic public works issue. 
The price yet to be paid in congressional 
rancor will be excessive for the risks now 
incurred, 


Great Lakes Foreign Trade Is Booming 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 
OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, September 4, 1959 
Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, the com- 


pletion of the St. Lawrence Seaway this 
year marked—as we all appreciate—one 
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of the greatest achievements of its kind 
in our history. } 

Following the opening of the seaway, 
I have been delighted to note a great 
many reports illustrating that the in- 
creased volume of trade through the 
waterway will live up to the expectations 
which we—as sponsors of the seaway 
legislation—envisioned in the approval 
of Public Law 83-358. 

Recently, the Green Bay Press- 
Gazette carried an article entitled 
“Great Lakes Foreign Trade Is Boom- 
ing.” Overall, the article delineates the 
sharp increase in the number of ships 
traversing the seaway and moving to and 
from the ports of the Great Lakes. The 
ports revealing stepped-up traffic include 
Milwaukee, Duluth-Superior, Green 
Bay, Detroit, Cleveland, Buffalo, Chi- 
cago, Toledo, and others. 

We recognize, of course, that encour- 
agement of the maximum traffic through 
the seaway is significant; not only in 
terms of its economic impact on our own 
economy, but also in enabling the sea- 
way—through tolls—to pay off its cost 
of construction. 

That is why I believe the amendments 
to S. 1748, pending before the Senate— 
that would divert traffic away from the 
sSeaway—would seriously threaten the 
flow of traffic, adversely affecting the 
economy, as well as the American tax- 
payers’ investment in the St. Lawrence 
Waterway. ; 

In view of the new opportunities 
created by the completion of the St. 
Lawrence project, I believe it is therefore 
particularly important that we encour- 
age—rather than discourage—trafiic 
through the route. The adoption of the 
amendment to S. 1748, I believe, is un- 
justified, unwarranted, and most cer- 
tainly would be uneconomical for the 
American taxpayer. 

Illustrative of the way in which trade 
is booming on the Great Lakes as a re- 
sult of the seaway, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have the article from the Green 
Bay Press-Gazette printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

{From the Green Bay Press-Gazette, Sept. 1, 
1959] 
GREAT LARES Forricn TRADE Is BOOMING— 

Most Ports RECORD SHARP INCREASES IN 

SHIPS, CARGOES 


Foreign trade is booming on the Great 


“Lakes in the first season of the St. Law- 


rence Seaway. 

Most ports on America’s new fourth sea- 
coast have recorded sharp increases in the 
number of ship arrivals, a United Press sur- 
vey showed today. 

The vessels are much larger, too, than be- 
fore the long, tortuous passageway between 
mid-American and the Atlantic Ocean was 
reamed out in a joint construction project 
by the United States and Canada, 


They're disgorging greater tonnages of im- 
ports and taking on larger cargoes of ex- 
ports. 

GRAIN EXPORTS UP 

Grain exports are up sharply. 

In the first 3 months of the shipping 
season, Duluth international seaport loaded 
42,754,000 bushels of grain into ships des- 
tined for oversea ports. 

That is 1 million bushels more than the 
total anticipated by the Agricultural Depart- 
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Ment for all ports on the St. Lawrence Sea- 
Way for the entire 1959 season, 

b hicago shipped out more than 27 million 
— of grain from the opening day of 
1 season to August 13, compared with 
ber en bushels in the same period last 


Port authorities in Chicago estimate that 
Eross tonnage of all foreign cargo—exports 
d imports—is running about 40 percent 

gher than 1958, the previous record year. 

At Toledo, Ohio, both imports and gen- 

1 cargo exports are running three times 
Seater than last year. Grain exports from 
ti have far outstripped those of a year 
U.S. customs figures showed 257 foreign 
Ship arrivals at Cleveland through July 31, 
1880 ren with 182 by the same date in 

DETROIT SEES BOOM 

At Detroit, Carlos Toro, secretary of the 
of commerce’s port and seaway com- 
3 Predicted that overseas tonnage for 
5 would total 300,000, compared with 

000 tons last year. 
© note of pessimism was sounded. It 
ot from Joseph Chartrand, traffic manager 
the Chicago Board of Trade, who com- 
Plained of discriminatory action by eastern 
to onde in cutting rates on grain shipped 

North Atlantic ports. 

Chartrand said that under a rate cut put 
to effect, June 18 by the New York Central 
ee Pennsylvania Railroads, the roads 
to ge one-half cent less per hundredweight 
Gi grain 952 miles from Columbus, Ind.. 

Boston than they charge to haul it 222 

nes from Columbus to Chicago. 

We don't get relief against this dis- 
tory treatment next year, we'll be 
Hense Chartrand said. 
is the shi business picture 
around the Lakes: 5 0 
to lwaukee: Imports through June 30 
taled 7,086 net tons, compared with 1,210 
during the same period in the peak 
Of 1956; exports 2,479 net tons, com- 
1956 With 2,094 tons for same period of 
97 8 Individual vessel sailings for the first 
this oaths of year up from 71 in 1956 to 106 
year, 
1 DUluth-Superior: Ship arrivals up to July 
taled 1.210, compared with 610 during 
me period of 1958. Port officials said ton- 
ne Gata was avallable only on grain ex- 


ma veland: Oversea tonnage handled in 
pee A and June was 36,406 tons, nearly half as 
dune as the total of 79,121 tons handled 
cludes all of 1958. Principal imports in- 
Oliver steel, autos, liquors, wines. cheese. 
fare and tale. Exports Included farm and 
late equipment, auto parts, lubricants, resin, 
Ba and electrical equipment, 
alo; A spokesman for the Niagara 
Ontier Port Authority said 1959 foreign 
tee is running about five times higher 
u the average for the last 4 years. Im- 
Port Up to August 1 total 52.875 tons, Ex- 
Wer ges were not available. Imports 
tong tebped by 25,261 tons of steel, 17,626 
Th Of molasses and 8,492 tons of fluorspar. 
whist also unloaded foreign cars, scotch 
Ch y, glass, wines, beer, and hardwoods. 
cago gage! Maxim Cohen, head of the Chi- 
of © regional port authority, and collector 
im, toms Frank Poeska, estimated that 
F ab and export tonnage was running 
dn 40 percent above 1958, the best pre vi- 
dir year. William J. Barry, assistant port 
800 ceo said 1959 trade might amount to 
8 tons, compared to 250,000 tons last 
Augus ine Port counted 247 arrivals up to 
last st 1, compared with 175 in a like period 
year, and marine authorities sald the 


Pei those that visited the city in before- 


via the seaway 


thro, 
Brough July 31 totaled 980,290 bushels of 


— 
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wheat, 3.388.360 bushels of corn and 2,416,- 
649 bushels of soybeans. In all of 1958 the 
port shipped 1,219,164 bushels of wheat, 447,- 
610 bushels of corn, and 1,487 bushels of 
beans. Sixty-four grain boats have departed; 
by the same time last year only 21 had left 
the port. Toledo expects well over 200 over- 
sea vessels by the end of the season. Last 
year it welcomed 156. 

Detroit: Imports are up sharply this year, 
but there has been little increase tn exports. 
The number of ocean ships arriving in the 
Motor City is running about the same as in 
previous years. Officials predict further in- 
creases in shipping tonnage when connect- 
ing channels are dredged deep enough to per- 
mit all deep-draft vessels now transiting the 
seaway to proceed as far as Detroit. 

Green Bay; A report last month of Howard 
Kalupske, deputy collector of customs, said 
that, as of June 30, 9,294 more tons of cargo 
which moved through the seaway had been 
handled in Green Bay than during the same 
period in 1958. 

A total of 22,934 tons was handled in Green 
Bay compared with a total of 13,640 tons for 
the same period last year. Twenty-two 
ships loaded 15,311 tons in Green Bay for 
moyement through the seaway compared 
with 15 ships carrying exports of 11,892 tons 
last year. Imports totaling 7,623 tons ar- 
rived on 22 ships compared with 1,748 tons 
during the same period of 1958. 


Khrushchev 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 3, 1959 
Mr. DORN of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, the following is a radio broad- 


cast by Mr. Allston Calhoun who is 
waging a great fight against commu- 
nism: 


AMERICANISM PREFERRED—KHRUSHCHEV'S 
COMMUNISM CEMENTS POWER, MOLESTING 
CHILDREN BY DISEASED CRIMINALS 


Script of radio show Americanism Preferred, 
delivered by Alliston Calhoun over radio 
stations in the Southeast, August 29, 30, 
and 31, and September 1, 1959 


Hello. folks, this is your workingman's 
friend speaking with you on Americanism 
Preferred. 

In a telegram to National Review, America- 


‘first fact and opinion magazine, Senator 


William F. Knowland said, and I quote, 
“The invitation to Khrushchev to visit the 
United States will have a devastating adverse 
effect upon the captive people behind the 
Communist Iron Curtain. It is a victory for 
Soviet diplomacy which has angled for such 
an invitation for the past several years. 
Khrushchey is still the butcher of Budapest. 
Three years does not outlaw murder of an in- 
dividual or of a nation.” 

Thus, Senator Knowland expresses the 
shock and the disgust of every right-think- 
ing American at this invitation coming from 
our White House in Washington, wherein the 
present occupant of the White House, Mr, 
Eisenhower, will throw open the welcoming 
doors of that hallowed institution and re- 
ceive therein as an honored guest one of the 
most murderous criminals of all time and of 
whom Senator Knowland tells only an in- 
finitesimal part of the story describing him 
as the “butcher of Budapest.” 

But before we tell you more of the butcher, 
whom Mr, Eisenhower is welcoming to our 
White House, let us go into the nature of the 
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invitation which brings Killer Khrushchev 
to our Capital City in Washington, where, it 
is said, he will follow the parade of American 
presidents up Pennsylvania Avenue, but this 
time a Pennsylvania Avenue shockingly dec- 
orated with the hammer and sickle of the 
Communist flag. 

Boiling all the evidence down, your Work- 
ing Man’s Friend” has found that this invi- 
tation to Killer Khrushchev, so shocking to 
all right-thinking Americans is almost ex- 
clusively the work of Mr, Eisenhower, him- 
self, and without the prior sanction, or even 
the knowledge, of the representatives of the 
people in the upper and lower Houses of our 
Congress, now assembled in session in Wash- 
ington. 

We find, also, that this shocking invitation 
was not issued even with the general knowl- 
edge of Mr. Elsenhower's Cabinet and execu- 
tive department of our Government. Even 
Vice President Nrxon, who recently did such 
a wonderful job in appealing direct to the 
downtrodden Russian people, with the way 
he stood up against Khrushchev while open- 
ing the American Fair in Moscow, is said not 
to have known of the coming invitation to 
Khrushchey before he visited Moscow and 
crossed up Killer Khrushchev in a verbal ex- 
change at the opening ceremonies, 

Certainly Vice President Nixon could not 
have stood up against Khrushchey so heartily 
had he known that his boss man back in 
Washington was, even then, extending to 
Killer Khrushchey the invitation which 
would open the gates of America’s Capital 
City and the doors of her White House to this 
head of the world criminal Communist move- 
ment, who is known to have achieved his own 
position of power in world communism lit- 
erally, and I quote, “over piles of dead 
bodies,” and these bodies being those of his 
own people, at that. 

Also, one might say that the body of the 
late Secretary of State, John Foster Dulles, 
who certainly would have opposed such a 
shocking and untoward act on the part of 
the White House, is hardly cold in his grave 
before Mr. Eisenhower takes upon himself to 
bring joy and great satisfaction to the hearts 
of all American Communists and subversives 
with his invitation to their world leader to 
be a guest in the house long hallowed by 
such men as Washington, Jefferson, Lincoln, 
Theodore Roosevelt and others of our truly 
America-first Presidents who thought first of 
America and who had the gumption to act in 
accordance therewith. ~ 

Certainly, there is more truth than poetry, 
even though the poetry may be of a dubious 
nature at that, in the Killer Khrushehev's 
threat to America, “We will bury you.” In 
this, the Killer is only speaking along the 
line he knows best, from long experience. 
He gained this experience in subjugating his 
own people more firmly under the Commu- 
nist yoke in Russia, where he was long the 
chief killer under the murderous Communist 
tyrant before him, Josef Stalin. According 
to Eugene Lyons, writing in the Reader's 
Digest, “Khrushchev achieved his present 
status by the unlimited use of brute force. 
This has been his speciality for years, He 
reached the Kremlin pinnacle in the only 
way the Soviet pyramid of power can be 
scaled, over piles of corpses. He was Stalin's 
genius for intrigue, blackmail, and murder, 
and under his exterior is a man utterly 
Tuthless and unscrupulous, a tyrant cut 
from Stalinist cloth to the Stalinist pattern.” 

Quoting further, direct from Mr. Lyons’ 
report in Reader’s Digest pertaining to Khru- 
shchey's rise to power under Stalin: 

“Khrushchéy remained Moscow boss for 
about 5 years, and there is no indication that 
he eyer was squeamish. These were the in- 
calculably tragic years of full-blown terror. 
As the dictator's (Stalin's) chief henchman 
in the very center of the regime, Khrushchev 
was necessarily neck-deep in blood. Ten 
million people were crammed into hideous 
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slave-labor camps, tens of thousands were 
shot by the secret police—crimes which 
Ehrushchey himself was destined to ac- 
knowledge in 1956. 

“His murderous zeal and energetic syco- 
phancy paid off in increased power. In Au- 
gust 1937, Khrushchev, accompanied by 
Molotoy and Yozhov, swooped down on Kiev 
with orders to clean up the Ukraine. Before 
they were through, all members of the 
Ukrainian Supreme Soviet had died in the 
cellars of the Kiev and Moscow secret police. 
Only two of the 102 members of the ‘repub- 
lic's' central committee of the party escaped 
arrest. 

“A bloodcurdling example of the Khru- 
shchey-Seroy terror came to light accident- 
ally during World War II, in the Ukrainian 
town of Vinnitsa. There, in the purge years, 
near the local NKVD headquarters, a high 
board fence had been built to enclose an 
orchard and part of the Park of Culture and 
Rest. Armed sentries guarded it day and 
night. People were too terrified to ask ques- 
tions; many thought that some kind of 
secret experiment was being conducted 
there, 

“Later it was brought to light why the 
Reds had been guarding this orchard near 
the NKVD headquarters. Ninety-five mass 
graves were discovered inside the fence con- 
taining nearly 10,000 corpses. The victims 
were fully dressed, their hands bound behind 
their backs, bullet holes in the nape of their 
necks. From the fact that their mouths 
were full of earth, experts in such matters 
were able to confirm that many of the men 
and women were still alive gasping for breath 
when they were hurled into the graves. 

“From documents, letters, snapshots and 
other things on the bodies, it was possible 
to identify many of the victims who had 
been rounded up in the 1937-39 terror. 
Photographs of mounds of the half-decayed 
bodies and the burial pits are available. 
Ukrainian emigres have suggested that the 
next time the smiling Khrushchev is invited 
via television into free peoples’ homes, these 
photographs be shown by way of silent com- 
mentary.” 

In this, Mr. Lyons was speaking about 
Khrushchey's invitation to speak over cer- 
tain American television networks on the 
part of the same liberals who are now over- 
joyed at Mr. Eisenhower's invitation to 
Khrushchey to be the honored guest in our 
White House. 

But if these true accounts on Mr. Eisen- 
hower's White House invitee shock you, just 
hold on to your seats a minute, for we have 
more to tell you about Mr. Khrushchev and 
his regime which is far more shocking than 
this. Quoting an item entitled, “Coexistence 
With the Hangman, Russia's Noose Awaits 
the Naive,” and giving data from no less an 
authority than the House Un-American 
Activities Committee (American Mercury, 
August 1959) : 

“All of Khrushchey’s smiles and Mikoyan’s 
camaraderie cannot blot out the crimes of 
their regime against free peoples who have 
stood in the way of Russian imperialism. 
The record is damning. 

“Documented instances of these political 
crimes were recorded in the startling report 
on Communist Aggression’ issued by the 
House Committee on Un-American Activities 
in 1954." 

Here are some horrifying excerpts from 
the testimony which was presented to the 
committee by important witnesses. On the 
subjugation of Rumania by the Communists 
and as a result of the fateful decisions at 
Yalta, the deposed King Michael of Rumania 
testified: 

“They arrested as many people as they 
could: Old people, grownups, and children. 
The children were placed in various prison 
cells where they were molested or assaulted 
all night by special gangs of ill and infected 
people, The next morning these children 
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were sent back to their parents with a piece 
of paper around their necks explaining that 
they had been assaulted by a syphilitic some 
time during the night, and that would hap- 
pen in the future if these demonstrations 
(against communism) continued.” 

So long, folks. Criminal communism un- 
der Khrushchev subjugates a people and 
forces them to remain under the yoke of 
the worst criminal menace that has yet beset 
this world. Thus; Mr. Khrushchey comes 
to Weshington. ` 


The Lake Michigan Water Diversion Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, September 4, 1959 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, there was 
published in last night's Washington 
Evening Star an editorial in respect to 
the action the Senate took regarding the 
diversion of water from Lake Michigan, 
entitled, “A ‘Must’ Requirement.” It is 
a very good editorial, and I ask unani- 
mous consent that it be printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

Mr. President, there was also published 
a very short editorial in the Washington 
Post and Times Herald of this morning, 
in which it said, in part: 

The Senate showed a good deal of states- 
manship by sending the Great Lakes water 
diversion bill to its Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee for study of its impact on United 
States-Canadian relations. 


I ask unanimous consent that this edi- 
torial also be printed in the Appendix of 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorials 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


[From the Washington Evening Star, Sept. 
3, 1959] 
A‘“Moust" REQUIREMENT 

The Senate apparently has shelved, at 
least for this session, a House-approved bill 
which would permit the city of Chicago to 
divert an increased flow of water from Lake 
Michigan into the city’s sewage disposal sys- 
tem. And the Senate debate produced one 
overriding reason why the measure should 
not be enacted at all without most careful 
consideration at the foreign relations level. 

The reason is expressed briefiy, but in dip- 
lomatically forceful language, in the note 
signed by Canadian Ambassador Heeney and 
submitted to our State Department on August 
21. The text has been made part of the rec- 
ord of debate in the Senate, and contains 
these two sentences: “In the view of my Gov- 
ernment, any additional diversion of water 
out of the Great Lakes watershed would be 
inconsistent with existing agreements and 
arrangements which together constitute an 
agreed regime with respect to these waters. 
The proposed unilateral derogation from the 
existing regime therefore occasions serious 
concern in Canada.” 

The bill was reported to the Senate floor by 
the Committee on Public Works, without 
reference to the Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations. It was handled in the same way in 
the House. There was much testimony in 
both House and Senate committee hearings 
on the aspects of sanitation, navigation, wa- 
terpower development and other technical 
questions pertaining to the proposal. Even 
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this testimony was divided and floor debate 
has been similarly split over these technical 
issues, It would be difficult, if not impos- 
sible, for a layman to reach an authoritative 
conclusion on the rights and wrongs of these 
arguments alone. 

It is not difficult, however, to understand 
the grave implications of the Canadian ob- 
jection. Although Lake Michigan is en- 
tirely within U.S. boundaries, it is part of 
the great water complex shared by the two 
nations. Any operation affecting these 
waters is of proper interest, and perhaps 
great importance, to both nations, On this 
basis, the problem is clearly one of inter- 
national relations—and, in this case, one in 
which this country should not set a prece- 
dent which may come back to plague us. 


[From the Washington Post and Times Her- 
ald, Sept. 4, 1959] 


SALUTARY SETBACK 


The Senate showed a good deal of states- 
manship by sending the Great Lakes water 
diversion bill to its Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee for study of its impact on United 
States-Canadian relations. The extended 
debate conclusively showed that objections 
to the bill went beyond the protests of 
States bordering the Great Lakes against 
any lowering of the water level for the ben- 
efit of Chicago. More serious were the em- 
phatic protests from Canada to the effect 
that passage of the bill would amount to a 
breach of the treaty arrangements between 
the two countries. The United States sim- 
ply cannot afford to flout the interests and 
treaty rights of its good neighbors in this 
fashion. We hope the bill will not emerge 
from Foreign Relations until the Great Lakes 
cases in the Supreme Court have been de- 
cided and agreement has been reached with 
Canada on whatever diversion may then seem 
to be justified. 


Mr. WILEY. I thank the distin- 
guished Presiding Officer, my junior col- 
league from Wisconsin [Mr. PROXMIRE]. 
I will say to the Presiding Officer, I re- 
ceived a very nice telegram today from 
the attorney general of our State com- 
plimenting him. 


Not Balancing the Budget 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOWARD W. ROBISON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 1, 1959 


Mr. ROBISON. Mr. Speaker, all par- 
tisanship aside, it is my sincere belief 
that many of us who voted yesterday to 
sustain the Presidential veto of the Pub- 
lic Works Appropriation bill did so with 
full awareness of the long-range budg- 
etary problems faced by America as s0 
cogently spelled out in the following edi- 
torial from today’s New York Times 
which I hereby include under leave to 
extend my remarks: 

Nor BALANCING THE BUDGET 

The concept of the flexible, or compen- 
sated Federal budget—as contrasted with 
that of a budget balanced annually, regard- 
less of the state of the national economy—15 
undoubtedly with us to stay. The fact re- 
mains, however, that the warnings of those 
political skeptics who opposed its adoption 
or accepted it with very grave reservations 
have already been justified by events. 
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Tt would be easy to get general agreement 
— program to be adopted in rainy days, 
i what about those sunshiny days in 
th, Congress and the public would, in 
Scone be expected to restore the damage 

© to the Government's financial position, 
debt ‘ake the necessary steps in the area of 
t t and monetary policy to 
8 the potential inflation engendered by 
in artificial stimulants so freely employed 
ba the immediately preceding period to com- 
Pig the recession in economic activity? 
Ould we be prepared to accept with neces- 
Courage the policies of comparative aus- 
terity indicated in such a period that alone 
justify the basic concept of the com- 

tory budget? 

The answer to this question is, on the 
basis of the record, clearly in the negative. 

ews developments of this week bearing on 

© state of the Government’s finances bear 

striking evidence to the fact. In the year 

8 June 30, reflecting the impact of the 

7-58 recession, the Treasury was called 

Upon to finance a deficit of $12 billion, the 
est in the Nation’s peacetime history. 

y With the recession ended and recovery well 

Nderway, the President has urged a balanc- 

8 Of the Federal budget as a first and basic 
Step to pufting the Nation’s finances in order 
tlo Protecting the dollar against the infla- 
in n implicit in a return to boom conditions 
55 economy. Reports from Washington 

© in agreement that, despite the establish- 
ee of new high levels of production and 
thloyment since that time, it is doubtful 
8 t a balance of expenditure and receipt 
an be achieved in fiscal 1960, and the sub- 
h ntial budget surplus the administration 
US envisioned for 1961 is even more ques- 

Onable. 5 

The bontraction of 1957-58 is now not ex- 
th ed to produce anything better by 1961 

an a balanced budget at best. This re- 
Wi ts not only the reluctance of Congress to 
E thdraw the stimulants to the economy it 
rit Prepared to administer with such alac- 
it Y when business activity was contracting; 

also reflects z new and frightening devel- 
Tece mt in budgetary practice. This is the 
pro nt rapid rise of the program type of 
4 ject that continues and even increases 
utomatically in future years. 
m built-in spending was pointed up by 
y 0 President in his recent veto (sustained 
une day) of the public works bill. The 
tine ngeted proposals included in prospec- 
Measures would amount to only about 
Ste Million in fiscal 1960, but the ultimate 

t would be in the neighborhood of $800 
Canton. This brings into sharp focus how 
th by action one year, builds increase 
— the budget for future years. It illustrates 
be lore tive control of Federal spending can 


A Record School Enrollment This Year 
Emphasizes the Need for Classrooms 
and Teachers—Columnists and Papers 
Carry Facts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. RALPH W. YARBOROUGH 


Ix OF TEXAS 
THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, September 4, 1959 


toni: YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
role 15th consecutive year, school en- 
Ro ent in this Nation has gone up, 
ete C. Cook, president of the Popu- 
On Reference Bureau, has warned 
at our Nation’s schools—particularly 


those in cities and suburban areas should 
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plan now for “an astonishing increase” 
in the number of pupils in the next 20 


years. 

If the birth rate of 1955-57 continues, 
by 1980 there will be a 92-percent rise in 
college age students, 80 percent more 
pupils of high school age, and a jump of 
64 percent in elementary school age 
children. 

These statistics present a challenge to 
our Nation—an opportunity for this 
country to show the best it is made of. 
Instead, the administration, while paying 
a halfway lipservice to education's needs, 
slouches stubbornly along the line of no 
new starts,” looking backward and re- 
peating its pledge of allegiance: 

I pledge allegiance to no new starts, 

And to the Republicans, for whom it stands. 

Our Nation, standing completely still, 

With higher interest and fatter takes for all 
special interests. 


In view of the strides being made in 
education in other countries, principally 
some Communist-controlled nations 
which threaten our democratic way of 
life, the old adage “He who hesitates is 
lost" is given new and emphasized mean- 
ing 


And by vetoing the housing bill, with 
its provisions for classroom construction; 
opposing the cold war GI bill, which 
would help veterans improve their educa- 
tion and training; and fighting to dilute 
the student loan provisions of the Na- 
tional Defense Education Act, the admin- 
istration is doing more than just hesi- 
tating. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Appendix of the 
Recorp an article by Helen Thomas of 
UPI, from the Lubbock (Tex.) Ava- 
lanche-Journal for Sunday, August 30, 
1959, entitled “Record School Enroll- 
ment To Bring Annual Problems,” and 
an article by Bascom N. Timmons, from 
the Amarillo (Tex.) News-Globe for Sun- 
day, August 30, 1959, entitled “For Texas 
Schools—Tidal Wave of Students Due,” 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered-to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

{From the Lubbock (Tex.) Avalanche- 
Journal, Aug. 30, 1959] 
RECORD SCHOOL ENROLLMENT To BRING 
ANNUAL PROBLEMS 
(By Helen Thomas) 

WASHINGTON.—The Nation’s schools and 
colleges will bulge at the seams again this 
fall with a record enrollment of 46,480,000, 
the Office of Education reported today. 

But the number of teachers and class- 
rooms—the perennial problems—will again 
fall short of carrying the extra load. 

This is the 15th year in a row that enroll- 
ment has taken a jump, officials said. It 
represents an increase of 1,940,000 students 
over the 44,540,000 enrolled during the 1958- 
59 school year. 

Education Commissioner Lawrence G. Der- 
thrick predicted an enrollment of 33,460,000 
in grades running from the kindergarten 
through the sth. He said students for high 
schools from the 9th through the 12th 
grades will total 9,240,000. These figures 
compare with an elementary school enroll- 
ment of 32,010,000 and high school load of 
8,940,000 last year. 

Colleges and universities expect as enroll- 
ment of 3,780,000 compared to 3,590,000 last 

ear, 
8 Derthrick warned in a statement that the 
situation and its attendant problems are 
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likely to continue for many years. Four 
years from now, he said, the school age popu- 
lation—pupils 5 through 17 years of age— 
will probably go as high as 48,800,000, or 13 
percent more than t enrollment. 

He estimated that 1,563,000 teachers will 
be needed in both public and nonpublic 
schools in the coming year—185,000 more 
than are presently qualified to teach. 

UNDETERMINED NUMBER 


Derthrick said that part of the teacher 
shortage will be met by former instructors 
coming back to the classroom but the num- 
ber cannot be determined. 

“The deficit of teachers will mean in many 
communities overlarge classes, or the em- 
ployment of teachers without adequate 
training or both,” he said. “In many in- 
stances, it will also mean curtailing the 
number of subjects offered.” 

Last year elementary and schools 
were 182,000 teachers short of the total need. 

Derthrick said a turnover rate of 10,9 per- 
cent—representing the number who leave 
the profession each year—adds to the prob- 
lem, : 

He pointed out that one out of every four 
persons in the United States is now attend- 
ing school, from kindergarten through col- 
lege. Last October the Education Office fig- 
ured there were 89.2 percent of boys and 
girls 14 through 17 years of age enrolled in 
high schools and colleges. 

The office estimated the classroom short- 
age will run from 130,000 to 140,000 in the 
new school year. 


{From the Amarillo News-Globe, Aug. 30, 
1959] 
For Texas ScHoots—TmaL WAVE OF 
į STUDENTS DUE 
(By Bascom N. Timmons) 

WASHINGTON, August 29.—School age pop- 
ulation of Texas will jump more than 15 
percent in the next 4 years, the U.S, Office 
of Education predicted today. 

Lawrence Derthick, Commissioner of Edu- 
cation, also predicted that the number of 
school and college pupils in Texas and in the 
Nation as a whole would reach an alltime 
high next year. 

It ts expected the nationwide enrollment 
in 1959-60 will climb to 46,480,000, This is 
an increase of 1,940,000 over the 44,540,000 
enrollment for 1958-59 school year, 

In Texas it is estimated that 2,553,000 will 
enter primary and secondary schools for the 
fall term about to begin. 

‘Texas, which has 5.89 percent of U.S. total 
enrollment, ranks fourth in the Nation. It is 
outranked by the States of New York, Cali- 
fornia, and Pennsylvania, with 8.34, 8.10, and 
5.99 percents respectively. 

By 1963, 2,941,000 pupils are expected to be 
enrolled in Texas. 

Swelling enroliments and attendant prob- 
lems throughout the Nation are likely to con- - 
tinue for many years, Commissioner Derthick 
warned. Four years from now, he said, the 
pupils from ages 5 through 17 may go as high 
as 48.8 million, or 13 percent more than at 
present. 

For the 1958 fall term, Texas had an en- 
rollment of 1,956,000. During the same pe- 
riod 74,621 teachers employed by the State 
board of education were teaching in 70,876 
classrooms. Texas was surpassed only by 
New York and California, with 111,234 teach- 
ers for 106,400 classrooms in New York and 
104,600 teachers for 98,000 classrooms in 
Callfornia.. 

Colleges and universities in the Nation 
expect a total enrollment of 3,780,000 as com- 
pared with 3,590,000 last year. These figures 
are for students seeking bachelor’s, master’s, 
and doctor’s degrees. 

Texas had 175,854 enrolled in colleges and 
universities for the 1958 fall term. An esti- 
mated figure for the 1959 term is not 
avallable. 
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Those studying for advanced degrees in 
Texas during the 1957-58 school year num- 
bered 3,721 for master’s and 263 for doctorate 
degrees. 

The greatest. need in education continues 
to be for qualified teachers, according to the 
Office of Education. The present teacher 
turnover rate is 10.9 percent of teachers who 
leave the profession each year. 


Congressman Mitchell Designated To Re- 
ceive AMVETS Congressional Award 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 13, 1959 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
it is with pleasure that I advise the 
House of Representatives that our col- 
league, the Honorable Erwin MITCHELL, 
Seventh District of Georgia, has been 
designated to receive AMVETS annual 
congressional award. 

Erwin MITCHELL is a member of the 
House Veterans’ Affairs Committee and 
has rendered outstanding service to the 
committee and to the veterans of our 
country since his assignment to the 
committee immediately following his 
election. ErwIN MITCHELL heads the 
special legal subcommittee of the Vet- 
erans’ Affairs Committee and has done 
an outstanding job on the assignments 
which he has received as subcommittee 
chairman, 

Speaking for the members of my com- 
mittee, I wish to express appreciation to 
AMVETS for the recognition of the out- 
standing service rendered by our col- 
league, ERWIN MITCHELL. 

The text of the statement issued by 
AMVETS in announcing the award to 
Congressman MITCHELL is as follows: 

The Honorable EnwIN MITCHELL, Congress- 
man, a member of the House Veterans’ Af- 
fairs Committee and chairman of the special 
legal subcommittee, has made a major con- 
tribution to the success of AMVETS legis- 
lative program for 1959. 

Congressman MIrcHELL authored legisla- 
tion and headed the subcommittee which 
secured enactment of legislation to establish 
better control over the estates and guardian- 
ship accounts of incompetent veterans. 
Congressman MIrcHELL’s subcommittee de- 
veloped legislation to revise the forfeiture 
law. It was the purpose of this legislation 
to eliminate unfairness and injustice which 
had developed in the existing program. The 
guardianship and forfelture laws fulfill 
AMVETS resolutions of long standing, 

Congressman as a member of 
the Hospital Subcommittee of the Veterans’ 
Affairs Committee, has made an outstanding 
contribution to the Veterans’ Administration 
hospital and medical program. Through 
Congressman MrrcĦELL’s efforts 400 unused 
beds in the Veterans’ Administration Hos- 
pital at Dublin, Ga,, were reactivated after 
being vacant for many years. Congressman 
MrrcHELt played a leading role in obtaining 
for the Veterans’ Administration $15 million 
additional funds to be used in repair of 
Veterans’ Administration hospitals. 

The Congress has passed H.R. 7650, the 
non-service-connected pension bill. Con- 
gressman MIrcHELL was one of the leading 
forces in securing enactment of this legis- 
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latlon and in doing so rendered invaluable 
aid to AMVETS in achieving one of the fore- 
most objectives of AMVETS—the equaliza- 
tion of widows pension benefits. 

Congressman MrroHELt has sponsored 
many bills supported by AMVETS. He has 
sponsored legislation to lengthen the pre- 
sumptive period for multiple sclerosis and 
Hansen's disease. These bills are now law. 
He has sponsored a bill to raise the income 
limit as it pertains to widow’s pension dur- 
ing the year of death of the widow’s hus- 
band. This provision has passed the Con- 
gress and fulfills a long sought after objec- 
tive of AMVETS. The direct home loan pro- 
gram supported by Congressman MITCHELL 
has been signed into law making $100 million 
available for loans to veterans buying homes 
in small towns and rural areas. 

Congressman MrrcHe.u's strong and sym- 
pathetic interest In veterans’ legislation and 
his work as a subcommittee chairman has 
resulted In much beneficial legislation for 
veterans and their dependents, AMVETS 
takes recognition of Congressman MITCHELL'S 
outstanding accomplishments by naming 
him to receive AMVETS annual congres- 
sional award. 


What’s in Labor Reform Bill and How Will 
It Work? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WILLIAM H. AYRES 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 3, 1959 


Mr, AYRES. Mr. Speaker, Mr. Dick- 
son Preston has been diligently covering 
the labor hearings for the past few 
months. I believe his analysis of the 
Landrum-Griffin bill which in principle 
was agreed on by the conferees will be of 
interest to all, as follows: 


[From the Washington Daily News, Sept. 3, 
1959] 


War's IN LABOR REFORM BILL AND How WILL 
IT Work? 
(By Dickson Preston) 

The public—rather than either labor or 
management—appears to be the real winner 
in the labor reform bill now assured of being 
enacted into law. 

Neither union leaders nor the National 
Association of Manufacturers are particularly 
happy with the measure which House-Sen- 
ate conferees have wrought out of 13 days of 
trying to reconcile differences between the 
Landrum-Grimn and Kennedy-Ervin bills. 

But very few Members of Congress are 
going to vote against it—for the simple 
reason that they recognize the public de- 
manded some changes this year in labor law. 

The compromise bill won't “kill” labor 
unions, as AFL-CIO President George Meany 
charges the Landrum-Griffin measure was 
intended to do, Nor will it make it easy for 
racketeers to continue to prey on workers 
and small employers, as Senate Racket Com- 
mittee hearings have shown has been a com- 
mon practice, 

SPELLED OUT 


What it will do is spelled out in the fol- 
lowing questions and answers based on dis- 
cussions with Senators JoHN F. KENNEDY, 
Democrat of Massachusetts, and Barry GOLD- 
WATER, Republican of Arizona, and Repre- 
sentatives PHILLIP LANDRUM, Democrat of 
Georgia, and Rosrrt Grairrm, Republican of 
ia principal authors of the original 
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Question. Who won in the conference be- 
tween House and Senate? 

Answer. Nobody—except the public. 
Messrs, KENNEDY, GOLDWATER, LANDRUM, and 
Garr all agree that the compromise bill is 
superior in some respects to their ori 
proposals. The final bill has more Landrum- 
Griffin in it than anything else—but it has 
been modified in at least 13 respects from the 
House-passed bill. 

Question. In what ways is the public, 
rather than either union leaders or man- 
agement, benefited? 

Answer, Numerous provisions (on which 
there was no dispute) make it tough for 
racketeers to operate In the labor field. Both 
union leaders and employers are required to 
make financial reports, Union members 
have a bill of rights—with criminal penalties 
for violations. Honest union elections are 
assured. “Sweetheart” contracta for the 
benefit of certain employers are outlawed. 
So are “hot cargo” deals under which some 
unions and employers have combined to 
force high-priced goods on the public, 

Question, Are any basic union rights de- 
stroyed? 

Answer. Senator Kennepy says they are 
not, and most labor attorneys agree. As- 
sistant General Counsel Tom Harris of the 
AFL-CIO helped write final wording of the 
compromise bill. Attorneys for most. other 
major unions, excepting James R, Hoffa's 
Teamsters Union, participated in final dis- 
cussions. 

Question. Does the bill penalize the build- 
ing trades, such as carpenters, plumbers 
bricklayers, and electricians? 

Answer. They still have the right to sign 
contracts in which employers agree not to 
deal with any nonunion subcontractors on a 
construction job. Language was written in 
to protect an estimated 300,000 of such con- 
tracts t the country. They also 
are granted the right to sign agreements be- 
fore a job is started requiring every worker 
to join a union within 7 days. 

Question. Then why was the building- 
trades problem considered such a hot issue? 

Answer. The building trades unions also 
want the right to picket a general contractor 
on any job in which subcontractors with 
whom they have a dispute are involved. 
They claim this would merely put them on 
a parity with an industrial union which 
under present law can strike a plant whe? 
any of its members are involved in a dispute- 
Both House and Senate have agreed to con- 
sider this problem as soon as Congress con- 
venes next January. 

Question. Will the new law restore the 
sweatshop in the garment trades? 

Answer. It specifically exempts the gar 
ment industry from restrictions on secondary 
boycotts or picketing by unions. For ex- 
ample, a dressmaker can be picketed if h® 
farms out sewing jobs to fly-by-night opera- 
tors who pay low wages. His products also 
can be boycotted as unfair, 

Question. Can unions still tell the public 
about companies with which they have dis- 
putes? 

Answer, Yes. They can advertise via 
newspapers, radio, and other media even to 
the extent of educating the public that 4 
store with which they have no primary dis- 
pute is selling unfair goods. They can no 
longer, however, set up a picket line which 
gives the impression that they have a dis- 
pute with a store merely because it sells non- 
union products. 

Question. How about union organizing? 
Can this continue? 

Answer. There's no question it will be more 
difficult under the new law. Unions can 
up picket lines at nonunion plants. But 
the picket line has the effect of stopping de- 
liveries or barring employees, a 
election must be applied for within 30 days. 
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If the union loses the election, it cannot 
resume picketing for a year. 

Question. What if a union loses an elec- 
tion or otherwise is frozen out because of 
Unfair practice by the employer? 

er. It's up to the General Counsel of 
the National Labor Relations Board. If he 
thinks the unfair charge is justified, he Is 
instructed not to seek a court injunction to 
halt the picketing. If he thinks otherwise, 
goes ahead with injunction proceedings 
under the Taft-Hartley Act. Final decision 
On the unfair charge is up to the NLRB and 
courts. 

Question. How about all the disputes In- 
Yolving small businesses which the Supreme 
— — has classed in the so-called no man's 

Answer. They now can be decided in State 
Courts or by State agencies. But the NLRB 
Cannot narrow down the cases it now is will- 
ing tò hear. And regional NLRB directors 
f po 3 broader authority to decide such 


Administered and Monopoly Egg Pricing 
Threat to Producer and Consumer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 1, 1959 


Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, in the September issue of Farm 
Journal is an article which I believe will 
be of interest not only to farm folks but 
to our big city cousins. It deals with the 

tion of monopoly pricing in the egg 
ess. 

I would wholeheartedly recommend to 
the House Committee on Agriculture a 
Study of this system of egg marketing. 
1 Speaker, imagine the feeling of 
t € egg producer who sees the market 
ed his product manipulated in this fash- 
tude ape how about the consumer’s atti- 


ti As the concluding sentence of the ar- 
Cle says: “It’s plain that what farmers 
Teally need is a new way to price eggs.” 
The egg pricing story follows: 
THE Mex Wo Ser Your Ecc Prices 
(By Claude W. Gifford) 


W. ont powerful man in an antiquated 
nent ting system is Gordon Urner or 

Phew Frank. Each morning one roams 
wa gh the jungle of egg firms near the 

terfront, watches a 5-minute flurry of 
Exchange trading, then picks a price that’s 
— country over to pay for farmers’ 
8 is hard to believe, but a handful of 
b era —who operate in a few crusty old 
pre dings near the New York waterfront— 
cere much set the price that you get for 


toot these men get “the word” from one 
Y, N—elther bespectacled, courtly Gordon 
tner, or nephew Frank. Each day, one of 
whem Prowis the wholesale center and Mer- 
nthe Exchange and names the egg price. 
ha arow in the-Chicago egg market—which 
the even more glaring shortcomings—and 
10 two markets play the tune that egg pro- 
aun dance to almost everywhere in the 
* except in the far West, 
t's incredible, but true. Ive just been to 
Pid York to watch the process. Care to go 
ong on a world tour? y 
© people we'll meet are mainly whole- 


Sale “middlemen,” brokers and speculators 
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who deal in eggs on the Exchange and in 
the wholesale center. 

These firms receive eggs trucked in from 
nearby and from as far away as Mississippi 
and Minnesota. They usually pay for these 
eggs on the basis of “New York prices” on 
the day of arrival. The eggs then go to 
jobbers who in turn distribute to hotels, 
restaurants, small stores, and the like. 

They provide very few eggs to the biggest 
outlets of all—the chain stores. 7 

The crumbling wholesale market center 
where these people operate—is a jungle of 
little offices and partly cooled “egg holding 
floors.” ‘These are tunneled into dilapidated 
buildings that are jammed into a half dozen 
short blocks. This is what the trade calls 
the “street.” It's the kind of a place where 
you wouldn't want to be caught at night, 
for it's only a baseball throw from the tough 
docks that line the Hudson River. 

“Thirty years ago, this was a bustling cen- 
ter handling big trainloads of eggs that ar- 
rived from the West,” relates David Meler- 
feld, egg dealer at 11 Jay Street. “Most of 
the eggs for the huge New York City popu- 
lation came through this center—and it 
took nearly 200 big wholesalers to handle 
the job. 

“Then the chainstores started to bypass 
us and buy out in the country. Their trucks 
roll from the henhouse right to the store. 
Today there aren't more than 10 big re- 
ceivers surviving in this entire wholesale 
center.” 

Add just two more things, and you've got 
the picture of this antiquated marketing set- 
up that still wields tremendous power: The 
Mercantile Exchange in the heart of the 
“street”; and the private, 102-year-old Urner- 
Barry price-reporting service that issues the 
daily word on egg prices. 

I called on John Clagett, executive director 
of the exchange. He pointed out that mem- 
bers have been trading eggs on the board 
since 1872. The 400 members also trade in 
butter, potato futures, and, oddly enough, 
platinum. 

“This is a cash, spot market for eggs,” 
Clagett explains. “It brings together all the 
forces of the Nation's egg market. Eggs sold 
on the board are graded, delivered, and paid 
for by 2 p.m of the same day.” 

Clagett says that a bid on the exchange— 
even if there are no takers (which often hap- 
pens)—will set prices, since an unfilled bid 
shows that somebody is willing to pay that 

rice. 2 
F “It's almost 10:30 a.m. now, opening time 
for the egg board,” Clagett said. “It’s open 
for 15 minutes of trading a day. Let's go 
down and see it.” 

We walked onto the exchange floor and 
found a dozen egg traders idly chatting in 
front of high blackboards that list 12 dif- 
ferent grades and types of eggs—ranging 
from Nearby Fancy Heavy Whites to Pullets 
and Peewees. 

A bell rang at 10:30 to open trading. T 
expected to see a commotion. Instead, the 
traders continued to exchange greetings, 
pleasantries, and trade talk, as if nothing had 
happened. And, frankly, nothing had, 

Ten minutes later, at 10:40, a trader final- 
ly shouted a bid to a board boy standing at 
the blackboard; he rapidly scribbled down a 
41-cent bid for two 25-case units of Nearby 
Extra Fancy Heavy Whites. Nothing hap- 
pened. The trader upped the bid to 42 cents, 
Somebody shouted that he'd sell him the 50 
cases, 

The same bidder came back with a 411- 
cent bid for another 50 cases; then a 42-cent 
bid. He got no takers this time. I noticed 
that there were only two other bids—and no 
takers—on the other 11 grades and types of 
eggs. Then the bell rang again—it was 
10:45 and trading was ended. 

I was told that it was normal for traders 
to use only 5 of the 15 minutes allotted 
dally, as had just happened. 
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Only 50 cases had been sold on an ad- 
mittedly slow day. Was this, I wondered 
bringing together all the forces of the 
Nation’s egg market, as Clagett had 
claimed? 

But wait, something else was happening. 
The traders were now gathering around the 
Urner-Barry blackboard at the side of the 
exchange floor to see what the official 
prices would be. In a few minutes, Frank 


- Urner posted the prices: one flat price for 


each grade, including 41 cents for the 
Nearby Extra Fancy Heavy Whites. This, 
despite the 42-cent exchange transaction 
and the unfilled bids of 4114 and 42 cents, 
which somebody was willing to pay, as 
Ciagett had pointed out. 

The price that Urner-Barry picked be- 
came the New York price, accepted as 
gospel by the traders, who hurried back 
to their places of business to use these 
prices as the basis for paying for the farm- 
ers’ eggs they handled that day. 

Traders in other cities across the country 
did the same as the wire service flashed the 
prices across the Nation. 

“Even most of the chainstores use Urner- 
Barry New York quotations as the basis of 
their prices to farmers,” says Dr. Alfred Van 
Wagenen of the Northeastern Poultry Pro- 
ducers Council, 

Again next day I went back to watch ex- 
change dealings. This time 33 bids were 
made on 7 of the 12 grades; 5 deals were 
completed in 2 grades. In each of the seven 
grades where bids were offered or deals made, 
Gordon Urner quoted an official price 1 to 2 
cents under the exchange. 

“How come?“ I asked Gorden Urner. 

“We've been in this business 102 years,” 
he replied, “and we've learned that the egg 
trade wants one fiat price—not a range of 
several cents for the same grade (such as the 
USDA reports). The single price saves time 
and trouble m making deals. Over the 
years, we've supplied the price, and the trade 
has accepted it.” ; 

“But how do you arrive at one flat price 
that's used almost the country over?“ I 
questioned. 

“We watch the supply and demand daily: 
we have instant contact with Chicago and 
Boston, Each m we go down the 
street and size up the egg movement here 
in New York by talking with several whole- 
şale firms. Finally, we go to the exchange 
and watch the trading. Then, based on our 
judgment and years of experience, we settle 
on a. price.“ 

“But,” I persisted, “why do you quote 
prices 14 to 2 cents lower than sales or bids 
on the exchange, such as I've just seen?” 

“We do our best to prevent unnecessary 
daily price variation—that's part of our 
function. We don't like to be thought of 
as price regulators,” said Urner, “but you 
can't get away from some of that." 

What's wrong with this system? Ask those 
who know most about it and they'll point 
out that: 

1. New York conditions are not typical of 
the national egg market. 

The wholesale center handles only a pid- 
dling amount of the national egg supply. 
Firms are influenced almost solely by their 
own supplies related to their small share of 
the New York City market. 

It's estimated that one large chainstore 
in New York handles more eggs than the 
entire wholesale center. 

A couple of extra truckloads of eggs on 
the New York “street” can throw the market 
in a tizzy. Because of the high market costs, 
less than 1 percent of the eggs received are 
shipped out again to other cities to clear 
local supplies. 

“Supply and demand out in producing 
areas may not change, but New York prices 
do,” charges USDA egg market chief, H. A. 
Rust. - 

2. Urner-Barry’s quoted prices don't nec- 
essarily show what's happening in New York, 
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even. Almost always there's a premium paid 
over the “quoted price“; sometimes there's 
a discount. But this information is not 
fully and clearly reported—nor understood 
by buyers and farmers around the country. 

The eggs that a farmer sells to a country 
buyer by grade—or which are packed in car- 
tons or delivered—are different from the 
bulk eggs that are used to set base prices in 
New York. 

3. Exchange trading is exdeedingly thin, 
artificial, inadequate. 

Members don't rely on the exchange to 
buy or sell their supplies. Partly because of 
exchange fees and redtape, it’s cheaper and 
easier to buy and sell on the street. They 
go to the exchange primarily to test the 
market and to protect their own margins. 

A market this thin can easily be pushed 
up or down on any one day. “It’s highly 
susceptible to manipulation with a few cases 
of eggs when it’s an extreme market going 
up or down,” says L, C. Giffen, USDA market 
reporter. “Often exchange trading runs op- 
posite to what I find on the street.“ 

Prices in New York change about once 
every 2 trading days. 

4. The system puts too much power in 
one man's hands. 

“Nobody is that good,” says Henry Broad, 
one of the market's biggest receivers. “But 
still I base my entire operation on Urner- 
Barry prices, for lack of anything better." 

Actually, Urner-Barry, picks up little in- 
formation from the street on prices, slnce 
most of the firms are using the price that 
Urner-Barry selected. 

Even worse, the Chicago Mercantile Ex- 
change price Is reported by a private service 
that usually isn’t even present. It calls an 
exchange employee who relates what hap- 
pened. 

“The nub of the trouble is that the cen- 
tral egg markets are dying,” says USDA's 
egg price specialist, Norris T. Pritchard. 
“Yet the trade clings to central market 
prices by long habit—actually let's them set 
prices by default.” 

What can be done about it? Here are 
three suggestions that you hear: 

Get egg co-ops and private handlers to 
aggressively price thelr own eggs and cut 
down on price gyrations. 

In the Los Angeles area, large egg pro- 
ducers and farm groups negotiate for prices. 
The contracts are tied to retail store prices. 
Instead of fluctuating once every 2 days, 
prices change on the average of only once 
every 2 weeks. And the margins between 
farm and customer are among the smallest 
in the country. 

The Poultry Producers of Central Call- 
fornia—a farm co-op—has brought similar 
stability to the San Francisco area; as has 
the Washington Cooperative in the Pacific 
Northwest. 

Other groups could follow this lead—but 
even nationwide co-ops couldn't hope to 
alter seasonal or yearly price fluctuations. 

Improve the Government market report- 
ing system, 

The USDA is working on this now—but 
needs support. It wants to get more com- 
plete information on egg movements from 
country points, prices that retall stores pay, 
the volume moving at different prices and 
a “national picture.” 

Broaden exchange trading. 

Seats now cost $4,000 in New York, and 
the rules, in effect, restrict trading to eggs 
that are already on the market. 

But the Northeast egg co-ops have taken 
a bold step: They've formed an association 
that wholesales in New York and buys and 
sells on the exchange. “The trade will agree 
that we've stabilized prices on this market— 
and this has helped poultrymen every- 
where,” says Manager Wyn Geghan. 

It’s plain that what farmers really need 
is a new way to price eggs. 
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Imports 


EXTENSION 9F REMARKS 
HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 3, 1959 


Mr. DORN of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, the following article is of tre- 
mendous interest to the workers of our 
country and should be of more interest 
to the Congress: 


Our Trape Garp DwinpLies—Wuy Ir May 
Soon Be UNFAVORABLE 
(By Lesile Gould) 

Exports of U.S, goods are declining while 
imports from abroad are rising. 

This ts the second year of declining ex- 
ports, but the fifth year of rising imports. 

The gap between the two—that fs the fay- 
orable balance the United States has so long 
enjoyed is narrowing. This year’s favorable 
balance will be less than a billion, compared 
to nearly $8 billion in 1957—2 years ago. 

Actually, if all factors are taken into con- 
sideration—such as the foreign giveaway and 
ald programs, military help and spending by 
tourists—the favorable balance may turn out 
to be unfavorable. That is a subject for a 
later column, 


GROWING DISADVANTAGES 


The drop in American exports and the 
increase in Imports reflects these develop- 
ments: 


1. Loss of American technical advantages 


in production, 

2. Restoration of foreign industry, much of 
it with the latest machinery and paid for 
largely by American taxpayers. 

3. The passing of the war and postwar 
sellers market. The buyer is now the boss. 

The United States has had several ad- 
vantages—up until now. 


HAD PRODUCTION AND MONEY 


It was the arsenal of the Western world, 
including the Communists, in World War 
II 


When the war ended, it was the only in- 
dustrial country that could supply the 
products and the billions in financial aid for 
rebuilding the economies of the war-ravaged 
nations, including Russia. Also for the two 
former enemies—Japan and West Germany. 

Prior to the war, the United States had 
had the advantage of more modern and ef- 
ficient plants, which more than offset the 
higher wages and shorter working hours the 
American workers enjoyed. 

This last advantage has been lost. For- 
eign plants are as efficient and in most in- 
stances where there have been entire new 
installations more efficient. 


WAGE DIFFERENCE NOT ENOUGH 


Productivity of American workers has not 
increased enough in the years since the war 
to hold the prewar production advantage. 
In an increasing number of products, for- 
eign manufacturers can absorb transporta- 
tion and successfully compete in the Ameri- 
can domestic market, Steel is one. Textiles 
another. In foreign markets American firms 
are being priced out. 

The low foreign wages in contrast to the 
higher American wages make the difference, 
for this is no longer offset by the one-time 
more efficient American plant. The Jap- 
anese, the Germans, the Italians—to name 
three have equal or more modern plant and 
machinery. 

In the steel industry, the American worker 
gets 34, times what his British counterpart 
is pald, more than four times what the Ger- 
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man worker is paid, and more than seven 
times what his Japanese counterpart gets. 

In the highly competitive electrical equip- 
ment industry, American pay scales are near- 
ly three times those of the British, more 
than four times the German, and eight times 
the Japanese. 


TEN TIMES JAPANESE COST 


In textiles, American labor gets a little 
less than 3 times its British counterpart, 
nearly 4 times the German, and more than 
10 times the Japanese. 

In the automotive industry, American pay 
scales are two and a half times those of the 
British, more than four times the German, 
and eight times the Japanese. 

In shipyards the American pay is more 
than three times that of the British, and 
more than four times that of the German. 
It is also many times that of the Dutch and 
many, many times that of the Japanese. 

In manufacturing in general, American 
pay is 2½ times that of the British, 4 times 
the German, and 10 times the Japanese. 

BASED ON HIGH WAGE SCALE 


The United States is faced with a critical 
problem, and there is no comfort in the fact 
that the wage-price spiral is a worldwide 
trend. 

U.S. prosperity is based on a high wage 
scale and it cannot be reduced to foreign 
levels for the $15-to $16 billion exports or 
$15 billion imports—combined these are only 


about 6 percent of the gross national prod- * 


uct. The exports figure—3 percent of gross 
national product—is, however, an important 
percentage. It accounts for a lot of jobs, 
just as the imports account for the loss of a 
lot of jobs. - 

The answer is greater productivity—more 
eficilency—something David MacDonald— 
head fo the Steelworkers Union—will have to 
consider as he wines and dines almost night- 
ly in New York's plushiest restaurants. 


Visit by Mr. Khrushchev 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HALE BOGGS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 3, 1959 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, in light of 
events occurring in many places through- 
out the world, it might very well be in 
order for our Government to consider 
withdrawing or delaying the invitation 
extended to Mr. Khrushchev to visit the 
United States or at the minimum to make 
our position known in no uncertain terms 
about these aggressive events. 

Russia's ally, Communist China, is at 
this very moment carrying on open and 
bold aggression against India, against 
Laos, and a reign of terror is said to exist 
in Tibet where the entire middle class is 
being liquidated. 

All of these aggressive actions by Mos- 
cow's partner, Red China, have been 
stepped up since Mr. Eisenhower invited 
Mr. Khrushchev to our country. 

Why we should now honor the leader 
of world communism in light of these 
events is difficult for me to understand. 
T have recently returned from one of the 
satellite countries, Poland. There, the 
hope for freedom still burns brightly and 
there, I found misgivings of what might 
happen as a result of this visit, 
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Mr. Ehrushchey has made his inten- 
tions perfectly clear. He has said that 
dur grandchildren will live under com- 
Munism. He is a dedicated leader of 
World communism. If anyone has any 
doubts about him, certainly those doubts 
Should have been resolved when he 
Crushed the revolt in Hungary with blood 
and iron in 1956. 

ere is no need to recount the long 
Tecord of deceit of the Soviet Union dat- 
1 back to our recognition of Russia in 
. Promises made then were violated. 

Omises made in World War II were 
Violated. The Yalta Agreement was 
Violated. Agreements made at the meet- 

at the Summit in Geneva in 1955 were 
Violated. Korea is still fresh in the minds 
of most Americans. Millions of people 
Je without freedom because of the vio- 
tion of these pledges. The recent 
peting in Geneva ended in complete 
ailure because of the Russian refusal 
to bargain and Berlin continues to be 
atened 


Frankly, Mr. Speaker, I am worried. 
am worried about specious arguments 
Š heard for so-called peaceful co- 
Xistence and the subsequent clamor 

might very well occur for dis- 

entin our country. Twenty years 
27 8 the bloodiest war in history started 

hen Stalin and Hitler entered into a 
Cynical pact to divide Poland. 

The threat of Russian communism is 
kreater today than it has ever been. I 
am as much concerned, Mr. Speaker, with 
— the peace as is any American. 

e€ way to do that is through maintain- 

& the ideals of American democracy, 

ough firm not soft diplomacy. 

T am glad that many Americans are 
tatting Russia. There they see sta- 

in action and certainly none of them 
can come home without saying, thank 
: fied T am an American, I am glad too, 
8 rs Russians are able to visit the United 
th tes. I wish that literally millions of 
em could come here and see our coun- 
teins If they did, they would realize that 
I. have a true people's democracy. And 
am certain, Mr. Speaker, that the Iron 
Curtain would cease to exist, so would 
communism. ` 

But we cannot assure liberty or assure 
ER peace by making concessions to a 
wererument that has never been trust- 


a &m glad to see the spontaneous 
vernents which are organizing in our 
try in connection with the forth- 
ey visit of Mr. Khrushchev. I am 
wee to associate myself with those 
anes advocate special religious observ- 
ces on the day of the arrival of Mr. 
Xhrushchey, and I disagree completely 
he th those who would honor him by in- 
ting him to address our Congress. 
= don’t know whether or not Congress 
bs be in session. Should it be, I would 
Ae in every conceivable way to an 
Vitation going to Mr. Khrushchev. 
py None of the arguments advanced for 
the Visit here, namely, that it will fur- 
er negotiations for peace; that the 
mt would add to his knowledge of the 
Gr es States and show him the strength 
W country as well as give him real 
Sight into how our people live and how 
mment functions; 


I 


none of 
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these arguments could possibly apply in 
favor of an invitation to address 
Congress. 

An invitation to address Congress is 
an extension of honor. It is a mark of 
distinction; it-is principally ceremonial. 
To extend it to this man would, in my 
opinion, be an affront to our free parlia- 
mentary traditions extending to the 
first days of our great Republic. 

The impressions throughout the world 
of the leaders of this great democratic 
body receiving in ceremonial applause 
the leader of world communsim would 
indeed. be hard to dispel, particularly 
among the uncommitted peoples of the 
world. 

So for my own part, Mr. Speaker, I 
shall object in every way that I possibly 
can to such an invitation being extended 
to him. 

In my opinion, the greatest tragedy 
which could happen to our Nation would 
be for us to be taken in by this man. 
I hope that we will maintain firm, dedi- 
cated diplomacy in our own country. I 
am glad that President Eisenhower is 
travelling through Europe, reassuring 
our allies of our firm support and par- 
ticularly assuring them that we will not 
weaken in our dedication to NATO and 
the alliance of free nations. 


Luther Burbank Monument 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 2, 1959 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, on Sat- 
urday last, I was privileged to participate 
in the simple, but impressive, exercises 
marking the dedication of the Luther 
Burbank monument at Fort Devens, 

The exercises took place in that por- 
tion of Fort Devens which was once part 
of the town of Lancaster, where Luther 
Burbank was born and where he spent 
the early years of his life. The site of 
his home was cleared by Army officials at 
Fort Devens and planted with sugar 
maples and flowers. A 4-foot obelisk, 
which was unveiled Saturday, marks the 
site of the Burbank homestead. The 
obelisk is inset with a plaque commem- 
orating the site, which will be open to 
the public for picnicking with the per- 
mission of the provost marshal at Fort 
Devens. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the text of my ad- 
dress at the dedication ceremonies. 

The material follows: 


REMARKS OF CONGRESSMAN PHILIP J. PHILBIN ~- 


AT DEDICATION OF LUTHER BURBANK MEMO- 

RIAL, LANCASTER, AUGUST 29, 1959 

It is an honor and a happy privilege for 
me to join you today in paying appropriate 
tribute to the great Luther Burbank, 

Thanks to the wisdom and patriotism of 
distinguished officials of the town of Lan- 
caster and the incomparably splendid and 
outstanding leader of our military forces of 
the Army, General Wooten, we are proud to 
come here today to this hallowed spot to 
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dedicate this beautiful, lasting memorial to 
one of history's great geniuses who first saw 
the light of day here where we gather. 

I cannot give too much credit today to 
Lancaster town officials and leaders, Mr. Bur- 
goyne and the board of selectmen, Rev, John 
M. O'Brien, Mr. Griswold, Chief Ryder, and 
to General Wooten and Colonel Rutledge and 
others interested in this fine project, because 
without their devoted interest, work, and co- 
operation, today’s commemoration would not 
have been possible. i 

It is all the more creditable, desirable, and 
praiseworthy that we should establish this 
memorial because in a nation and a world 
which more and more tends to frown upon 
tradition and the virtues and glorious 
achievements of the past as an inspiration 
and fitting accompaniment to present and 
future accomplishments, it is all the more 
appropriate and helpful that we should add 
this historic shrine raised in honor of the 
great Burbank to the many of which Lancas- 
ter may boast. 

My good and distinguished friends, Mrs. 
Esther B. MacDonald, town clerk of Lancas- 
ter, and Mrs. Marion Safford, gifted historian 
of the town, in their diligence and kindness 
have on other occasions furnished me with 
comprehensive biographical information on 
the life of Luther Burbank which I was hap- 
py and proud to use in speeches on the floor 
of the House of Representatives, first on his 
100th birthday and again at the time of 
the Lancaster tricentennial celebration. 


Luther Burbank was born in Lancaster 


March 7, 1849, the son of Samuel Walton 
Burbank and Olive Ross Burbank, the 13th 
child in the family. His father was a prosper- 
ous farmer and a maker of brick and pottery. 

From his mother, Luther apparently in- 
herited his love of nature, particularly his 
love of flowers. 

He attended the Pine Grove School, a typi- 
cal New England school in the north part 
of Lancaster. 

When he was 15 years of age he entered 
Lancaster Academy where he studied for 
four winters, all the while making good use 
of the excellent library which, even at such 
an early date, the progressive and educa- 
tional-minded people of Lancaster had pro- 
vided to inculcate and encourage learning in 
the community. 

From his work on the farm Luther early 
gained a practical knowledge of the life, 
characteristics and growth of plants. 

Sometime after his father’s death he pur- 
chased a 17-acre farm in Lunenburg where 
he took up the business of market gardening. 
It was here that this great genius first pro- 
duced in quantity his first new plant crea- 
tion—the Burbank potato, 

According to Mrs. Safford he was a quiet, 
reticent youth who frequently was seen 
walking along the streets of the Town with 
his hands folded behind his back, appar- 
ently in deep thought and in a contempla- 
tive mood. 

He bred this new species of potato from 
seed which he found in his garden and sold 
his crop of seed potatoes to a marketing firm 
in Boston. 

In 1875 when he was about 26 years of age, 
he sold his farm and went to California 
where his three older brothers resided, taking 
with him the capital from the sale of the 
farm and a smali quantity of his newly cre- 
ated potatoes. 

His subsequent experiments and creations 
cover & very wide range and produced revo- 
lutionary changes in plant life and methods 
of cultivation in orchard, garden, field and 
forest. J 

Burbank discovered new ways of choosing 
and caring for seeds, preparing the soil, 
Planting, disease and pest prevention, 

He created many new species of berries, 
fruits, vegetables, and flowers, amazing and 
unbelievable to botanists and horticultur-- 
ists. 
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He Improved the size and quality ot many 
species. He utilized grafting to promote 
startling changes in garden, orchard, and 
forest. 

I could not begin to enumerate his re- 
markable accomplishments here, but they 
were epochal, monumental and of lasting 
value to mankind. Luther Burbank will 
always be remembered as one of our great- 
est scientists and one of our greatest 
Americans, 

It is interesting to note that the house 
where Luther Burbank was born, right here 
on this very site that we are commemorat- 
ing today, a large New England style brick 
home with a wooden ell was razed by the 

- Government when it took over this section 
of the town to extend Fort Devens during 
World War II. 

Another great American benefactor, Mr. 
Henry Ford, had purchased the ell of the 
house some years before and removed it 
to Dearborn, Mich. 

Luther Burbank was born on the second 
floor in a small room of this ell. Some 
years ago I talked about Luther Burbank 
with two of his old schoolmates who long 
resided in our district, the brothers Fred W. 
and Luther Bateman, both very prominent 
and highly respected citizens. 

Mr. Fred Bateman who knew Burbank 
intimately and well, was a famed, success- 
ful civil engineer, who even when he was 
over 90 years of age continued to work daily 
at his profession. These good men were of 
the opinion that In his early years Burbank 
showed great genius and was a painstak- 
ing, resourceful experimenter, 

The American people, indeed the people 
of the world have received lasting benefits 
from the brilliant research and miraculous 
achievements of Luther Burbank and we 
are indeed honored today to pay this addi- 
tional heartfelt tribute to his memory, and 
express our renewed appreciation for his 
magnificent work in behalf of science and 
humanity. 

Luther Burbank was the product of this 
proud, rugged, Lancaster environment, of 
hardworking people and he unquestionably 
derived much of his skill and genius from 
the frugal, industrious habits, willingness to 
perform hard work and tenacious purpose 
from his rugged New England forbears and 
from the favorable, encouraging climate of 
this distinguished and progressive town of 
Lancaster. 

It was here that he had-his humbie be- 
ginning, got his carly training and drew 
deep inspiration. 

It was here that the hand of destiny first 
placed upon his brow the diadem of genius 
and greatness. 

It was here amidst the eternal, green 
hills, fertile valleys, and beautiful country- 
side of old New England where American lib- 
erty was nurtured and where its spirit still 
animates the hearts and minds of the people, 
that Luther Burbank’s brilliant work found 
its source and its stimulus. 

It is for us and succeeding generations to 
keep in mind and to perpetuate the great 
spiritual values which are represented in 
and responsible for the illustrious career 
of Burbank and his service to humanity— 
his profound belief in the Almighty, his rêy- 
erence for free institutions and his faith in 
himself which led him to lasting fame and, 
more than that, enabled him to contribute 
so mightily to the welfare and happiness of 
people of every race, color and creed the 
world over. 

Among Burbank’s most beautiful creations 
was the Shasta daisy which the people and 
the schoolchildren of Lancaster and of his 
adopted home in California believe should 
become the national flower of our country. 

It is fitting on this occasion that we 
should make reference to this beautiful 
flower because of all his creations it perhaps 
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best exemplifies the hardy, inconquerable 
spirit of the great Luther Burbank. May we 
of this troubled time draw courage and in- 
spiration from the homely virtues and pa- 
triotism of Luther Burbank. May his fine 
example and brilliant achievements long 
continue to inspire and guide us in the per- 
petuation of freedom, justice, and peace. 

This is probably the last occasion upon 
which our distinguished friend, General 
Wooten, will be officially with us. He has 
been promoted to a much higher post of re- 
sponsibility in our great Army and, in time, 
because of his great talents, ability and high 
purpose he will undoubtedly go right to the 
very top of his proud calling. 

We are all greatly indebted to this great 
American soldier, not only for his peerless 
service at Fort Devens, but also for his warm 
friendship, the interest he has taken in our 
community affairs, the effective cooperation 
which he has always given us. 

Though we all rejoice in his promotion, 
we are very sorry to have him leave this 
district where he has made so many friends 
and where he is so highly esteemed and be- 
loved. We hope he will return often to see 
us. 

In behalf of our district, our people and 
myself I wish to express, to him today our 
sincere and deep gratitude for his many con- 
tributions, congratulations upon his ad- 
vancement and very best wishes to him and 
his family for many more happy, constructive 
years in the service of our great Nation, 

May the memory and achievements of 
Luther Burbank long continue to inspire our 
people and to nurture and develop more 
great men from our midst to serve whole- 
heartedly and unselfishly in the tasks and 
the cause of peace. 


Poison in Your Water—No. 164 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
0 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF .MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 3, 1959 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pursu- 
ant to permission granted I am inserting 
into the Appendix of the Rzcorp an 
article appearing in the Austin (Minn.) 
Herald of October 15, 1958, entitled 
“Stop That Pollution”: 


Stop THAT POLLUTION 


Foes of pollution of the Nation's lakes and 
streams are fighting doggedly, and tonight's 
tricounty, which is open to the public at 
the Cedar Valley Conservation Club, may be 
the starting point of a great program for 
Mower, Freeborn, and Steele Counties. 

All over the country, additional recruits 
in the fight are being rallied to the cause, 
and concrete results are showing at some 
points. 

To show how widespread and how devas- 


tating pollution has become, even the vast 


expanses of the Great Lakes are in need of 
a cleanup and eight States are joining in 
an Izaak Walton League move for effective 
model water laws. 

As this country and Canada enjoy a wave 


ot enthusiasm over the increased lake traffic 


that the St. Lawrence Seaway will bring, 
the warning comes that adequate restric- 
tions must be enacted to prohibit dumping 
3 wastes and other refuse into the 
Pure water is a priceless possession, which 
can and will be lost in many places unless 
corrective measures are taken soon, 
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Cappers Farmer Magazine Prods Congress 
on Farm Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, September 1, 1959 


Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, the September issue of the 
Cappers Farmer makes some potent and 
prodding observations regarding the ac- 
tion of the Congress to date on the ques- 
tion of coming to grips with the question 
of getting the farmers “parity of income 
in a marketplace considerably less than 
free,” 

Mr. Speaker, I do not agree with Cap- 
per’s Farmer that only three men have 
tried to solve this problem. Many Mem- 
bers have tried and are working very 
hard on this dilemma, including myself. 

I do agree with them that we must 
pass good legislation in this field and 
“put the responsibility for failure 
squarely on the President and his Secre- 
tary of Agriculture,’ if the President 
vetoes the bill. 

I firmly believe, Mr. Speaker, that the 
folks who elected me to Congres wan 
me to help write a farm bill, I sincerely 
hope the 86th Congress will yet prove it 
can write a good farm bill. 

The editorial follows: 

CONGRESS FPLUNKED IN FARM LEGISLATION 

Congress has failed once more to face uP 
to its responsibility to agriculture. The 
promised drive for a practical, workable 
farm program never got under way. Fires 
lit by the mandate of last year's election 
fizzled. 

By its inaction, Congress has left farmers 
on the public hot seat, subject to an ever- 
increasing barrage of criticism and ridicule. 

Congress has done nothing to set up effec- 
tive reduction and control of surpluses. 
made only a halfhearted attempt to get 
wheatgrowers off the hook. The price-sup- 
port program, so widely criticized by the 
Secretary of Agriculture and the urban 
press, remains basically unchanged. 

By its failure to act, Congress has tossed 
farmers into the political arena of next 
year’s presidential election. the 
whole farm issue must be dragged through & 
political campaign. 

Inaction means that the farm mess will 
be permitted to drift for another year 
with the tacit blessing of Congress, Pos- 
sibility is increased that the price-support 
program may fall of its own weight with 
nothing bullt to replace it, Washington 
lawmakers may in fact have played right 
into the hands of those who want to end 
all farm programs, 

Capper'’s Farmer gives credit to the stal- 
warts who tried. Time and again such 
earnest men as Senators GEORGE AIEN of 
Vermont and Frank CARLSON of Kansas and 
Representative FreD. MARSHALL of Minnesota 
pled for unity and action on an impr 
farm program. But their efforts did 
prevail against stubbornness, indifference, 
and partisan politics. 

Admittedly, there are great difficulties in 
the way of writing new basic farm legisla; . 
tion. Disunity of farm organizations and 
noncooperation of the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture are roadblocks in any real progress to- 
ward a modernized farm program, But it 
is the responsibility of Congress to com- 
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Promise group differences in writing accept- 
able laws. 
that a good farm bill would have 
deen vetoed falis flat. A veto would have put 
Pr responsibility for failure squarely on the 
esident and his Secretary of Agriculture. 
Rubber 8 Farmer agrees with Grange Master 
rschel Newsom who said at-a recent con- 
Sressional hearing: 
‘I have about lost patience with the atti- 
th that we must pass only legislation that 
© President will sign. We should develop 
& farm program that will be good for the 
Country. After all, we will have a new 
President one of these days. Even though 
in takes 2 years or more to put a program 
to effect, at least we should get on the 
right track.” 
The real issue here—which Congress is 
ie uetant to face—is the role Government 
to play in agriculture. Is Government to 
an active partner or a passive bystander? 
Capper's Farmer believes there's little 
t ice, In the interest of a healthy agricul- 
ure, the public welfare, and national secu- 
Tity, we believe our Government must work 
t partnership with farmers; must help 
armers find a way to get parity of income 
& marketplace considerably less than 


We believe that the present outdated, un- 
Workable program must go. But we believe, 
bass that as bad as it is, it would be serious 
ness to scrap it without first replacing 

oo one farmers and the public can live 


The folks we send to Congress have to 
dome to grips with this issue. Capper's 
er beseeches them to face up to it now 
With bipartisan statesmanship. Surely, if we 
Ser lay aside partisan politics to unite on 
nee policy, we can face up to respon- 

lity on this critical domestic issue. 

THe Eprrors. 


The Modern Army 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 26, 1959 


3 Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, August 
ing ough 5, 1959, was the annual meet- 
S of the Association of the United 
States which was held at the 
€raton Park Hotel in Washington, D.C. 
Who of our distinguished military men 
fri attended this meeting was my good 
B end Maj. Gen. Anthony J. Drexel 
anale Adjutant General of the Penn- 
of Vania National Guard and president 
Association of the United States 


onder leave to extend my remarks in 
© Recorp, I am including an excellent 
cle by General Biddle about this 
Eroup and some comments by the distin- 
be €d Secretary of the Army, Mr. Wil- 
t M. Brucker, the Chief of Staff of the 
Chies Gen. Lyman Lemnitzer, the Vice 
th ef of Staff, Gen. George Decker, and 
nen Commanding General, U.S. Conti- 
Charal Army Command, Gen, Bruce C. 
ke on the modern army: 
® Tuts Is AUSA 
Y Maj. Gen, A. J. Drexel Biddle, Pennsyl- 
N National Guard; president, Associa- 
cr of the United States Army) 
Vic leaders, reservists, and Active Army 


m 
embers Meeting to discuss current prob- 
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lems of national defense; engineers, indus- 
trialists, and Army authorities gathering in 
a symposium to considef guided missiles; 
an ROTC company receiying a briefing from 
an Army General Staff officer visiting their 
campus; a film service bringing to industry 
and business groups movies on recent Army 
research and development advances; sus- 
taining members receiving publications, news 
memoranda, and organizational charts, to 
keep them fully informed on Army activities; 
a defense information service answering 
questions of business firms; a national pro- 
fessional military magazine going out to 
thousands of civilian readers—all these and 
many more comprise the activities of the 
Association of the United States Army. They 
come to a climaxing focal point in an annual 
meeting such as that just concluded in Au- 
gust in Washington, D.C., where thousands 
of visitors saw industrial exhibits, heard 
speakers of national repute, took part in 
panel discussions led by top-level civilian 
and military authorities. 

Theme of the meeting was “What Is a 
Modern Army?" Speakers included Gen. 
Lyman L. Lemnitzer, Chief of Staff; Gen. 
George H. Decker, Vice Chief of Staff; Gen. 
Bruce C. Clarke, Commanding General, U.S. 
Continental Army Command; Lt. Gen. Arthur 
G, Trudeau, Chief of Army Research and De- 
velopment; Lt. Gen. Lewis B. Hershey, re- 
tired, Director of Selective Service; the Hon- 
orable John J. Sparkman, U.S. Senator from 
Alabama; the Honorable Courtney Johnson, 
Assistant Secretary of the Army for Logistics; 
and the Honorable Wilber M. Brucker, Sec- 
retary of the Army, discussing “This Is a 
Modern Army.” 

National news media covered the meet- 
ings, and thus helped keep millions of read- 
ers, listeners and viewers better informed of 
the magnitude and intricacy, as well as the 
significance, of the problems confronting the 
Army in its quest for modernity—problems 
that affect the American public, its general 
welfare and its very safety. 

The annual meeting is the climax of activ- 
ities that continue throughout the year— 
activities which perform for the Army many 
things that individual members have found 
it extremely difficult to do for and by them- 
selves. These activities have grown in size, 
scope and importance as the association has 
increased its membership and extended its 
sphere of interest since its founding less than 
10 years ago, Actually the association did 
not reach its present potential until 1956 
when the first annual meeting set the pat- 
tern for future activities and growth. 

The association is an independent, non- 
political, educational organization incorpo- 
rated under the laws of the District of Co- 
Tumbia, Although its predecessors go back 
to the 1880's, the association as such came 
into being in 1950 when the U.S. Infantry 
Association and the U.S. Field Artillery Asso- 
ciation were merged. Not until 1955, how- 
ever, when the U.S. Antiaircraft Association 
joined forces, did present activities become 
possible, 

Today the association membership is ap- 
proaching the 60,000 mark. Its nationwide 
sustaining membership program brings in- 
dustry and the Army together for construc- 
tive interchange of views. It gets down to 
the very grassroots of community life 
through its regional chapter program, to 
give the average American a clearer under- 
standing of the Army's problems and a bèt- 
ter appreciation of its accomplishments. Its 
ROTC company program is designed to 
foster a mutual interest between the Army 
and the academic community. At present, 
there are 112 regional chapters and 68 
ROTC companies. 

Throughout the year, the association con- 
ducts industrial symposiums. Currentiy 64 
major industrial firms are participating in 
the sustaining membership program, to im- 
prove communication and coordination be- 
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tween the Department of the Army and the 
Nation's industrial establishments. During 
recent years the association has sponsored 
symposiums on guided missiles, Army avia- 
tion, communications, electronics, and bat- 
tlefield mobility at various installations. In 
panel discussions, Army experts In the flelds 
of research and development, requirements 
and doctrine, meet with prominent indus- 
trial leaders to discuss Army problems, 

Further, as part of the sustaining mem- 
bership program, the association provides 
members with the latest unclassified doc- 
trine on Army weapons, equipment, organi- 
zation, and military concepts and tech- 
niques. It also provides a film service and 
various Department of the Army publica- 
tions, news memoranda, and organizational 
and functional charts. An information 
service provides answers to hundreds of 
specific inquiries annually. Each member 
also regularly receives Army, the associa- 
tion's magazine, 

At the community level, AUSA chapters 

work closely with civic organizations. They 
sponsor visits to Army installations, arrange 
for presentation of films, demonstrations, 
and speakers, cultivate good working rela- 
tionships with news media. In addition, the 
chapters encourage young men to look to the 
Army as the desirable service in which to 
serye, as the backbone of the Nation's de- 
fenses. Outstanding young men are urged 
to seek entrance to the U.S. Military Acad- 
emy: _ 
Through its active ROTC the 58 
existing companies of AUSA pursue a varied 
Program which augments their military 
skills, adds to their general Army back- 
ground, and disseminates information about 
the Army's role in the Nation's defense. 
Members are to associate with 
fellow cadets from other educational insti- 
tutions and with active military personnel, 
thereby increasing their devotion to the 
Army and its aims. 

Every cadet in an AUSA company holds 
membership in the association and receives 
Army magezine, Currently AUSA is bring- 
ing its regional chapters into the ROTC pro- 
gram by making available speakers, facilities, 
and other assistance, thus bringing cadets 
into close fellowship with mature, experi- 
enced individuals who believe in the aims 
and objectives of both the Army and of 
AUSA. 

Under an association-sponsored awards 
program, AUSA’s ROTC medal is awarded to 
about 375 cadets annually, in colleges and 
essentially military schools. The medal is 
given to the Army ROTC cadet who is in the 
top 10 percent in ROTC grades and the top 
25 percent in general academic grades, who 
has done the most for the military depart- 
ment or the Army. The same medal, with 
certain modifications, is awarded to a lim- 
ited number of Army service school students, 
under criteria established by the school com- 
mandants. 

Other national awards include two Presi- 
dent's medals awarded each year, a chapter 
scroll, and certificates of appreciation and of 
achievement. Many chapters have their 
own awards programs. 

Contributing significantly to the associa- 
tion’s efforts to make the Army's story bet- 
ter known is Army, the monthly magazine, 
This highly regarded military journal keeps 
the military profession alert to innovations 
and changes in tactics, weapons, doctrines, 
and policy, and at the same time keeps civil- 
ian groups informed on Army problems. Edi- 
torially the magazine backs up positions 
taken by the association in support of the 
Army, and demonstrates the Army's proud 
record of achievement throughout the Na- 
tion’s history. Editors, reporters, commenta- 
tors, and leading Government officials rec- 
ognize its effective role in delineating prob- 
lems of national security in the nuclear 


age. 
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The association draws on the experience, 
telent, and balanced judgment of its out- 
standing members in many fields of en- 
deayor, All these abilities in turn are avall- 
able in support of the Army. Governing 
body of the organization Is an 11-man coun- 
cil of trustees, of which Mr. W. F. Rock- 
well, chairman of the board of the Rock- 
well Standard Corp., is chairman, Well- 
versed in Army matters, Mr. Rockwell served 
as a colonel in the Army during World War 
II. The association also receives advice and 
assistance of a 60-man advisory board of 
directors. The national headquarters staff 
presently numbers 28, and ts increasing as 
the association undertakes additional activi- 
tles. 

That the scope of AUSA activities is in- 
creasing is attested by the fact that some 
600 persons attended the first annual meet- 
ing—and last year more than 2,700 were 
registered. More than 200 members of the 
press and broadcasting industries covered 
the meetings. At the August meeting this 
year, more than 3,000 were registered. 

AUSA supports the Army on many fronts. 
Notable Instances include; active support of 
legislation favoring increased pay scales as 
proposed in the Cordiner report; support of 
the Depattment of Defense reorganization 
plan with reservations; a resolution recom- 
mending that the successful missile team as- 
sembled in the US, Army Ordnance Missile 
Command be kept intact, a resolution calling 
for suitable memortalization of the Army's 
birthplace; and various other proposals. 

While these are noteworthy examples of 
dynamic AUSA action in backing up the 
Army’s concerns, it must be emphasized that 
the Association at all times retains its inde- 
pendent status, and that the Army makes 
no attempt to dictate to it. Only in this 
way can AUSA maintain a well-deserved re- 
putation for integrity and independence. 

All of the day-to-day activities of the 
Association in behalf of the Army and its 
members come to a climax at the annual 
meeting. This meeting has grown continu- 
ally in prestige and influence in many areas 
until it is considered a “must attend” affair 
not only by the military profession but by 
influential leaders In industry, government, 
education, and the professions. 

In organized efforts ranging from local to 
national levels, AUSA thus helps the Army 
perform its vital missions in national de- 
fense. AUSA will continue to work actively 
and encourage the support of all those who 
belleye in the Army’s historical and present- 
day role in preserving the Nation's security. 
The Association of the United States Army 
stands ready to serve, whenever and wherever 
the need arises. and welcomes to member- 
ship all those who wish to participate in its 
efforts. 


Tuts Is A MODERN ARMY 


(By the Honorable Wilber M, Brucker, Sec- 
retary of the Army) 

The Army today has one attribute which 
ranks in importance far above any new 
weapon, item of equipment, or concept— 
and that is the new, restless; and revolution- 
ary mental outlook among its officers and 
men—an outlook which is constantly search- 
ing for something better and always looking 
for something more suitable to the require- 
ments of the age. 

After all, a modern army is one which is 
equipped to perform its functions in a mod- 
ern world, and one which stays modern. In 
my opinion, the greatest single asset we have 
today is this new attitude and habit of think- 
ing which is ready to cast away any out- 
moded ideas while seeking with a high degree 
of originality and imagination to stay ahead 
in an age when technological advancements 
occur with breathtaking speed. 
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Implicit in this kind of thinking is the 
realization that we must not lose sight of 
today's task—that we must be ready at all 
times to fight with what we have, that we 
dare not let our present battlefield capabili- 


ties decline while dreaming up new ideas for- 


the future. 

The relative proportion and makeup of 
land, sea, and air forces in the U.S. military 
structure is a dynamic thing and is of course 
constantly reevaluated with changing tech- 
nology and a changing threat. To say that 
U.S. military power is today adequate to 
meet threats to U.S. security does not mean 
that this same structure will be adequate 
3 years from today. The U.S. monopoly in 
atomic weapons ended some time ago, and 
the shift has been toward parity, a condition 
of mutual equilibrium arising from a roughly 
equal capability for reciprocal devastation. 
Even during that period when the United 
States had a monopoly on atomic weapons, 
Soviet leaders showed a willingness to accept 
grave risks. Today we face Increasing bold- 
ness. 

In this era of balance of terror the United 
States’ ability for massive retaliation must 
be accompanied by the balanced ability to 
deter limited war—the piecemeal aggression 
which, if not curtailed, could seriously 
threaten our national security. When each 
side can make total nuclear war unprofitable 
for the other, the decision will tend to be 
reached on the basis of military capabilities 
for limited war. Hence, land forces have 
become increasingly important. 

The modern equipment on display at this 
meeting demonstrates the Army's use of ma- 
chines to help do the job. But the Army 
knows that there is no substitute for the 
heart, the nerve, the muscle, and the brain of 
men. Similarly, in the tough competition 
of power politics, while all forms of military 
power are essential, there can be no sub- 
stitute for adequate land power, as the 
United States has learned time and time 
again. The inexorable logic of our times 
makes the Army more important today than 
it was yesterday, and more important 3 
years from today than it is today. 

Our air defense deployments are our first 
line of battle, an integral part of our fighting 
capability. They constitute a shield fash- 
ioned to fit the requirements of our world 
position, the precise threat we face, and our 
mission to prevent war if possible, or to win 
it quickly if it should be thrust upon us. 
Without these defenses the United States 
would have only a one-strike strategic force. 

In the years since World War II, this Na- 
tion has been kept rudely alerted by repeated 
Communist pronouncements and activities 
which revealed their intentions to reduce 
all nations of the world to a state of vas- 
salage. This common peril has acted upon 
us like war, bringing us closer together in 
the realization that we are in the front lines 
of a new and perilous episode in our history 
which may last for years to come. In the 
midst of these common trials and pressures, 
many improvements have been made and a 
new confidence has been born, With con- 
fidence comes achievement; with achieve- 
ment comes renewed pride; and with pride 
comes the feeling of unity which will give 
us the one army we seek. 


Wur We NEED A MODERN Army 


(By Gen. Lyman L. Lemnitzer, Chief of Staff, 
US. Army) . 

Present trends indicate clearly the direc- 
tion which the development of long-range, 
strategic weapons is taking. In the coming 
ICBM era, we can anticipate a day, not too 
many years away, when our missile retalia- 
tory resources can and must be made so 
numerous and relatively invulnerable that 
no missile or other attack upon them, even 
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by surprise, could possibly eradicate them 
all. This means that our r: to the 
attacker would be absolutely devastating to 
him—=so clearly so that it would be senseless 
for him to attack in the first place. 

When that time arrives, it could bring 
about, in a curious way, what some have 
characterized as the equivalent of strategie 
nuclear disarmament. We shall always want, 
as a vital component of our military power. 
the inyulnerable missile deterrent needed to 
maintain this situation. With this in being: 
the situation will then mean, realistically. 
that the other components of our power will 
play the vital role in coping with the tactics 
and strategy of communism short of the 
threat of general nuclear war. 

These considerations are of vital Impor- 
tance today. In any meaningful planning, 
we have to take into account, from the be- 
ginning, the long leadtime from concept to 
actual fruition. This requirement for lead- 
time is obvious in the field of hardware. 
The requirement for leadtime is even 
greater in developing the capability to carry 
out a changed doctrine or strategy. It 18 
greater, because many additional factors are 
Involved. Therefore, we must be keenly 
aware that basic decisions made this year— 
decisions on national strategy or decisions on 
the budget—will inexorably establish the 
parameters of our actual capabilities 5 and 
more years from now to meet the then 
existen threat. 

Modern military operations are not re- 
stricted to any particular element. The Army 
must fight as a part of a team which includes 
forces of the other U.S. armed services, and 
those of our allies. We are all well aware 
that land warfare is not conducted solely on 
the surface of the land. It includes the con- 
duct of operations in the alr above the land 
and in the waters contiguous thereto. In 
order to carry out its responsibilities with the 
effectiveness to permit its fellow team mem- 
bers to realize their own full potentials, the 
Army must be as modern in its functional 
area as the U.S. Navy, Marines, and Air Force 
are In theirs. 

I want to emphasize that a modern Army 
requires the capability to fight successfully in 
either nuclear or nonnuclear conflict. This 
does not mean, in any sense, that the Army 
conceives of its role in modern war as being 
an unimaginative repetition of the methods 
of the past. What it does mean is that ® 
modern army must have a fully adequate 
nuclear capability to meet and defeat an en- 
emy with nuclear weapons. At the same 
time, however, a modern Army's nonnuclear 
capability must be great enough that it need 
not feel compelled to use nuclear weapons aS 
the only alternative to fallure. 

Our Army is modern in many vital respects. 
It is modern in its outlook and its thinking: 
It is modern in its knowledge, in its tactics. 
and In its organization. It ts looking always 
to the future, and striving with all its energy 
to be ready for that future. 

This is an effort which requires thought 
and devotion and persistence. It requires 
that concepts not only be envisioned but that 
they be promptly translated into existing 
reality. The Army does not balk at the re- 


_ quirement, because it knows that no matter 


how perfect a blueprint may be, no blueprint 
by itself ever took a hill, won a battle, or 
fired a single round. 


How WE Use a MODERN ARMY 
(By Gen. George H. Decker, Vice Chief of 
Staff, U.S. Army) 

In its role as an element of the deterrent 
force the Army must perform many tasks. It 
must provide forces overseas in cri 
strategic areas. It must maintain mobile 
combat-ready forces in strategic reserve in 
the United States capable of rapid reinforce- 
ment of threatened areas overseas, It must 
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Provide forces required for the defense of the 
Rited States and Canada against air at- 
It must maintain a base for rapid 
Mobilization, including strong, ready civilian 
Component forces. The Army also has the 
very important function of equipping and 
the armies of our allies in some 42 
countries around the world. This, in turn, 
the aggregate deterrent strength 
„Of the free world to the extent of some 200 
divisions or equivalents. s 
Po salient problem of the commander of 
e future—as I see {t—will be to find and 
y enemy forces, while rapidly maneu- 
Y or disposing his own troops so as to 
Offer as little as possible in the way of a 
Profitable target since it seems reasonably 
d that once atomic weapons are intro- 
uced to the battlefield a target found will 
R target destroyed. 
If you will accept this premise then it 
d seem that the profile of a modern 
ua Should be based on these considera- 
10 ns. First, t should be equipped so that it 
able to locate and destroy enemy targets 
Promptly with either conventional or atomic 
his er as appropriate. Next, it should 
‘ae tactical ground and air mobility to en- 
le it quickly to concentrate at a decisive 
poat or to disperse equally rapidly. Third, 
should have the communications necessary 
enable the commander to control widely 
11 persed and rapidly maneuvering forma- 
2 Fourth, its logistical system must be 
Pable of delivering and maintaining all of 
tl 2 Many items required on the modern bat- 
field without offering a lucrative target 
pie the enemy. And finally, it must be 
Pable of moving in to the enemy’s home- 
d, restoring order and controlling the 
an population. 


ONE MODERN Army 

(By Gen, Bruce C. Clarke, commanding gen- 

eral, U.S. Continental Army Command) 
8 battle there has never been anything 
one Army. No victory in American mili- 
— history has ever been won by a single 
tory Service or component of the Army. Vic- 
of in the field has always been the product 
the combined efforts of Regulars, guards- 
en, reservists and Army civilians with all 
and services working as a combined 

team, 

our ern technology has sliced wafer thin 
No} Protective cushion of time and space. 
Gant do broad oceans and powerful allies 
fore, us years to mobilize and train our 
Active, No longer do we have months to 
85 * units and perfect teamwork within 
haye t y after war begins. No longer do we 
com ime to erase conflicting attitudes and 
plete the welding process before commit- 
Nt to battle. 
the thee divisions and supporting units of 
ational Guard and U.S. Army Reserve 
earmarked and must be trained and ready 
y. Mutation immediately following M- 
vine These forces are essential: To replace 
8 delay those Active Army forces 
Provid abroad at the outset of hostilities. To 
t © additional divisions—beyond those 


tor 


0 
the Active Army. To fulfill our NATO 
Toot! tments. To man our air defense forces. 


— our training establishments. 

betw bat knows no distinction whatsoever 
the den combat-ready units or individuals of 
Active Army, the National Guard or the 
ih 7 Reserve, Granted there is a difference 
toa degree of combat readiness appropriate 
But n e unit and an Active Army unit. 

ever has the difference been so small. 
tenera the very outset of a shooting war— 
al or localized—all components and all 
Unit and services will be involved. The 
on spirit and teamwork in performance 
throu ntial to combat readiness must exist 
greg Shout the Army before the first shot is 
inte... Oday. our Reserve components are an 
*gral part of Our deterrent to aggression, 
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Michigan Talent Boon to Israel 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 3, 1959 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pursu- 
ant to permission granted I am insert- 
ing into the Appendix of the RECORD a 
guest editorial appearing in the Detroit 
(Mich.) Free Press of Saturday, August 
1, 1959, by the distinguished editor and 
publisher of the Detroit Jewish News, 
Mr. Philip Slomovitz, who has just re- 
turned from a visit to Israel. That 
article shows how richly the people of 
Detroit and Michigan have contributed 
to the growth of the new independent 
Republic of Israel in the Middle East. 
Citizens of Michigan and of the United 


States are proud of their contribution 


toward the growth of this sister republic 
of ours in the Middle East. The article 
follows: 


In Mein Business: MICHIGAN TALENT 
BOON TO ISRAEL 
(By Philip Slomovitz) 

JeRvsALEM.—Leaders in varied scientific 
fields in Michigan have begun to play im- 
portant roles in Israel's development. 

Experts in ophthalmology, dentistry, vet- 
erinarianism and atomic sciences in Detroit 
and Ann Arbor have responded to calls to act 
in advisory capacities in their related fields 
by Israelis. 

Detroiters already have joined major in- 
-dustrial enterprises in the Jewish State. 
Prominent leaders in the Detrolt food indus- 
try, Including John and Nathan Lurie, Tom 
and Al Borman and a number of others al- 
ready have successfully established the first 
supermarket in the Middle East—in Tel Aviv. 
They are planning 12 more supermarkets. 

A number of Detroit merchants and in- 
dustrialists, including Israel Davidson, Max 
Osnos, Joseph Holtzman, Alfred May, Ed- 
ward Levy, Leon Kay and many others, are 
the sponsors of a million-dollar Rock Prod- 
ucts Corp. project. 

A major gift to Israel was the visit in 
Jerusalem, at the Hebrew University, of the 
distinguished Detroit ophthalmologist, Dr. 
Saul Sugar, who lectured on diseases of the 
eye and on the progress made for the curing 
of eye diseases. 

For many years, one of the chief problems 
of the Middle East has been the widespread 
scourage of trachoma. It has nearly been 
eradicated in the Palestinian area, primarily 
due to the efforts of the medical staffs of 
Hadassah, the American Women's Zionist 
Organization. 

Another prominent Detroiter, Dr. Herbert 
Bloom, who had the distinction of being 
called in by the late Henry Ford for dental 
care, made notable contributions toward the 
advancement of the new dental department 
at the Hebrew University. Dr. Bloom lec- 
tured on dental problems in the newly cre- 
ated College of Dentistry in behalf of which 
a score of Detroit dentists have gathered 
funds and-have contributed instruments. 

This month, three distinguished Michigan 
scientists will assist Israel in vital fields. 

Prof. Henry Gomberg of the University of 
Michigan, director of the Phoenix project at 
Ann Arbor, will be the guest of the Technion, 
the Israel Institute of Technology in Haifa, 
to assist in the establishment of the atomic 
science building. 

The Technion is recognized as the leading 
engineering college in the entire Middle East. 
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Dr. Gomberg has taken a deep interest in 
its activities and has been called in to act 
as consultant in matters involving atomic 
science. 

Currently in Israel to address the gradu- 
ates of the College of Dentistry of the He- 
brew University-Hadassah Medical Center is 
Dr. Leon Herschfus. Dr. Herschfus is chief 
of the department of dental surgery at 
Mount Carmel Hospital in Detroit. 

Dutch born, having come to the United 
States in 1941 as a refugee from nazism, he 
was graduated from the University of Michi- 
gan dental school in 1945. He has special- 
ized and written extensively on oral surgery. 

Especially vital for Israel's animal hus- 
bandry is veterinary medicine, and another 
Michigan resident, Dr. Allan Marks, of 8232 
Hendrie, Huntington Woods, has just visited 
the Jewish state and has given considerable 
help to the veterinarians there. 

He participated in a number of symposia 
at the Veterinary Institute at Beth Dagon, 
where, Dr. Marks reported afterward, vac- 
cines and test materials are produced and 
the most modern methods are pursued to 
prevent contagious diseases among the coun- 
try's cattle, whose protection is jealously and 
zealously watched in this small but rapidly 


progressing country. 


“Red” Blaik, Army’s Illustrious Former 
Coach, Brings a New Freshness to 
Football Reporting and Recognizes Va- 
lidity of Brains and Leadership in the 
Game by Establisking a Worthwhile 
Foundation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. F. EDWARD HEBERT 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 10, 1959 


Mr. HEBERT. Mr. Speaker, it was 
with deep regret that those of us who 
had admired the contribution of “Red” 
Blaik to modern football as coach of 
Army’s “Black Knights of the Hudson” 
learned of his resignation early this year. 

It is now with much pleasure that we 
learn that Red“ Blaik’s talents have not 
con lost entirely to the world of foot- 

a 

I am directing the attention of the 
House to the announcement that Colonel 
Blaik has consented to write on the sub- 
ject closest to his heart—football. 

With the permission of the House I 
am including in these remarks the first 
article written by Colonel Blaik for the 
Associated Press which tells the full 
story. 

I have no apologies to make for my 
position that our service academies, 
Army, Navy, and Air Force, should be 
represented on the gridiron and in other 
fields of sports with the strongest talent 
available. I have done everything I 
could to assist each Academy in this 
endeavor and I will continue to lend my 
cooperation because no American should 
be satisfied with anything less than the 
best for our service academies. 

I have long advocated participation 
of the service academies in bowl games 
and feel some satisfaction in the small 
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part which I have been privileged to 
play in bringing about participation in 
such bowl games. Such participation 
has stimulated interest of the nation's 
youth in our military service and the con- 
sequent benefits resulting to the Navy 
and Air Force has been beyond accurate 
measurement. 

It is to be regretted that the Army has 
failed to take advantage of the chance 
to participate in any bowl game although 
the opportunity has been theirs. I sin- 
cerely hope that this shortsighted policy 
will soon be adjusted. Refusal of the 
Army to participate in a bowl game has 
even been in defiance of a policy adopt- 
ed by its own board of visitors in 1954 
and also contrary to the desires of its 
own coaches and players. 

I am further concerned over reports 
coming to me that the Army is going to 
further limit its football program, plac- 
ing it on and Ivy League status. This 
would indeed be a tragedy. “Red” Blaik 
brought the Army's teams to hitherto 
unscaled heights and thrilled a grateful 
American public with brilliant teams be- 
fitting the U.S. Military Academy. Now 
to tear down what Blaik has built after 
he has departed would be inconceivable. 
The American people deserve better 
treatment from the U.S. military au- 
thorities. The leadership developed on 
the football is not only reflected by the 
Army but by all schools participating in 
the game. 

As Members of Congress we should do 
everything to preserve the great ath- 
letie tradition of the service academics 
and accept no less on the athletic fleld 
than we have come to expect in the field 
of education. The two go hand in hand. 
We should alert ourselves against any 
change in policy which would make 
West Point second and inferior to other 
like institutions in the Nation. 

When the Navy participated in the 
Sugar Bowl and later in the Cotton 
Bowl it brought honor and glory to all 
hands in the Navy. 

When the Air Force Academy defied 
the prophets and fought its way into 
the Cotton Bowl last year it captured 
the hearts and imagination of the Amer- 
ican people and added prestige to the 
youngest of our services. 

All this and more was denied the Army 
because it turned deaf ears to bowl in- 
vitations. 


Today the Army, of the three services, 
is fighting for its life and its existence 
z the feld of survival among the sery- 

ces. 

Unless the Army's attitude in the ath- 
letic arena is changed it will find itself 
standing on the side of the road looking 
at the procession, led by the Navy and 
Air Force, go by. 

But back to “Red” Blaik and his fu- 
ture activity in the football world. Read 
this opening article and statement of 
policy and intent and I am sure you will 
find in it the freshness to which I have 
referred and an excellent contribution to 
a better understanding and fuller recog- 
nition of the fact that football players 
are intelligent and students as well as 
athletes: 
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Brarx Hopes To Humer FOOTBALL sy WRITING 


(By Col. Barl H. (Red) Bialik, former Army 
football coach) 

When I retired from coaching last January 
13, after 25 years—18 at West Polnt and 7 
at Dartmouth—I said it was unthinkable to 
overstay a career, But it would be just as 
inconceivable for me to sever completely my 
connections with the greatest of American 
games, which has been inseparable from 
most of my 61 years. That is why I was 
pleased and challenged when the Associated 
Press Invited me to write two articles a week 
for the newspapers of the country, 

While. one is coaching, he is necessarily 
prececupled with the football problems of 
one school, Although he is aware that the 
college game, like any human operation of 
which the dollar sign is part, is not with- 
out its weaknesses and requires continuing 
revaluation and modification. The individ- 
ual conch is in a position to contribute rela- 
tively littie, much as he would like to do 
more. 

In this invitation, I see an opportunity to 
try to help college football, not in any one 
school or area or within one peripherized 
philosophy, but in a broad, objective man- 
ner to help all colleges everywhere. College 
football today, while not without some 
abuses, has reached a plateau of excellence 
in its general conduct, unmatched in any era 
of the past. This emphatically bespeaks the 
love of and concern for the game by all its 
levels of administrators everywhere, and 
they deserve, therefore, every measure of en- 
couragement and-help. I hope to contribute 
in this way. i 

WON'T DUCK CONTROVERSY 

My articles will very frequently be of a 
controversial and critical nature. But I as- 
sure you the controversy will be real, not 
fabricated, and that the criticlsm will always 
be constructive. It never will be directed at 


an individual but at something I feel stands 


correction and improvement. I repeat, I am 
concerned with what is good for all the col- 
leges, remembering that what is good and 
practical in one area is not always so in 
another. 

The articles I am preparing to appear be- 
tween now and Friday, September 18, the 
eve of the first major Saturday of play, will 
oppraise the strength of teams and players 
in yarious sections, but they also will treat 
of changes of trends, good and bad, affect- 
ing the game both on and off the field. 
Each Friday, beginning September 18, I will 
annlyze where I believe the strength lies in 
the big game of the next day, yet more 
often than not I plan to Include in the 
analyels a controversial or behind-the-scenes 
factor that has a relation to It, 

Once the season is underway on Satur- 
day, September 19, the articles appearing 
in the Tuesday papers will deal with colorful 
and dramatic highlights, backgrounds and, 
again, trends and controversics developing 
on the college scene, either nationally or 
from a sectional point of view that haa some 
impact nationally. 

Whatever financial remuneration I re- 
celve for these articles will be used to help 
college football. I am establishing eight 
fellowships for postgraduate work. They 
will be awarded to those eight boys, one 
from each of the National Collegiate Ath- 
Tetic Association districts, who have been 
adjudged as best meeting the following four 
qualifications: 

They must be senlors. They must be 
lenders in academics as well as football. 
They must exert a fine influence on their 
campuses. They must be stanch in their 
devotion to the welfare of amateur sports. 

The fellowships will be administered by 
the National. Foothall Foundations Awards 
Committee, headed by Vincent Draddy. ‘The 
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foundation committee will be assisted by 
an awards committee from each of the eight 
NCAA districts, each nominating a candi- 
date from its district. 

These fellowships should help project 
what I believe to be a fact about college 
football, yet one seldom emphasized: That 
championship performance and superior 
scholarship are entirely compatible. 


The American Commitment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LeROY H. ANDERSON 


OF MONTANA i 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 4, 1959 


Mr. ANDERSON of Montana. Mr. 
Speaker, the eyes of the Orient and, in- 
deed, of the Middle East and Africa are 
watching to see whether we support Laos 
as that nation is justified in expecting. 
The administration made a tragic EAT 
der in encouraging the Hungarian rev it 
and then failing utterly to support 1% 
We have encouraged the SEATO coun 
tries to resist communism, and ce si 
implicit in this encouragement is a com 
mitment to render all needed sup in 
in such time of need as now prevails 
Laos. 

A more complete account of this com- 
mitment is contained in an article 850 
Joseph Alsop, New York Herald Tribun 
columnist, now in Laos, which ap Tt 
in this morning’s Washington Post. 
follows: 

THE AMERICAN COMMITMENT 
(By Joseph Alsop) č 

Vienriang, Laos.—Judging by presita; 
Elsenhower's words and action, the Freed e 
himeclf has not yet entirely grasped the Re’ 
fact here. Yet the key fact remains 
the Elsenhower administration has morally 
and politically committed the United sii 
to guard Laos against the kind of Comm 
aggression that has now been attempted. we 

This American commitment has DOW AY: 
come immensely, perhaps even despers ais- 
important. Hence, its obscure but un 
puted story ts worth recording, eated 

The story begins with the situation cr u ol 
in this little country by the 8 
Indochina in 1954, which the American the 
ernment joined in sponsoring. Briefly, 85 5 
Geneva partition agreement left Laos over 
tively divided. The King’s sovereignty | the 
the whole country was recognized. Bu 
local Communist forces were left one Og 
control of the two northern provinces, 

Saly and Samneua. jon set 

The International Control Commilss Prob- 
up at Geneva was charged with this chair- 
lem. The allegedly impartial Indien cently 
man of the control commission Conti com- 
took a pro-Communist line. Thus, evans 
mission finally persuaded King P hended 
Vong to name a mixed government 5 
by the non- Communist Prince ven tne 
Phouma, but including his brenne * 
Communist leader, Prince Souvanna weight 

During all this period, the whole t 
ot American influence was throw? 
the plan for a mixed government, uranns 
dicted the Americans, the a came 
Phouma-Souvanna Vong governme u 
perilously close to giving the Comm 


uniats fu z 
Nn 
control of Laos, After the elections i 
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Summer a year ago, the result was a really 
major political crisis. 

The American moral and political commit- 
ment was made during this crisis. In brief, 
the King and the other Lao leaders had 
to decide at once whether to make an all-out 
effort to save their country. Yet the instal- 
lation of a strong anti-Communist govern- 
Ment would quite obviously tend to provoke 
reprisals and even intervention by the much 
Stronger neighboring Communist govern- 
ment of North Vietnam. There the Com- 
mMunists in Laos had their real base. 

The Lao leaders emphasized the risk 
to the Americans. For example, before tak- 

his young Lao party into the new 

BOvernment, the present foreign minister, 

phan Panya, went to the American 

here, He pointed out the enormous 

danger of a new course for Laos, and he 

Asked for a formal American guarantee of 
territorial integrity. 

Crown Prince Savang made the same point 
and asked for the same guarantee when the 
Present Assistant Secretary of State for Far 
Eastern Affairs, J. Graham Parsons, visited 
the country at this critical moment. The 
American answer was always the same. We 
Promised Laos full support, and we asserted 
that the Southeast Asia Treaty Organization 

d guarantee Laos against aggression. 

In other words, just what is now happen- 
ing was clearly forecast to the American 

verument before the strongly anti-Com- 
Munist government of Prime Minister Phoul 

nanikone was even formed. In full aware- 

Ness of the danger, with all sorts of reas- 

es to the Lao, the American Govern- 

Ment did everything possible to bring the 

ikone government into being. This 

im itself constituted a solid American com- 
Mitment, 

The commitment was then greatly deep- 

; when American influence was also used 

to encourage the anti-Communist campaign 

Tapidly launched by Prime Minister Sauani- 

kone. The leading Communists were placed 

un T arrest. In the provinces, the more 

Erant terrorists were summarily executed. 

€ Communist-controlied units in the army 

disarmed (but one of them got away 
und is now prominent in the fighting). The 
15 ing machinery of Communist control 

Phong Saly and Samneua was firmly dis- 

mantled, 

these actions, so strongly tending to 
Provoke a forceful Communist reaction, 
M taken with explicit American approval, 

*inwhile, further warnings of the coming 
8 3 reaction were by no means lack- 


na January, the first probe occurred, when 
© North Vietnamese Communists seized 
J small frontier district of Khapal. From 
tna ur! onward, the Hanoi radio telegraphed 
bra coming punch by thundering threats of 
Ve coneequences of the Sanauikone policy. 
tro Embassy here foresaw and indicated 
e ahead. At least one Independent ob- 
er, the able Australian newspaperman, 
— Warner, even predicted the present 
— in some detail. Yet the Americans 
not deferred from pressing for appoint- 
th t of an American training mission for 
© Lao Arm 


o v. 

This ar has now been singled out by the 
ommun sts ns the specific pretext for their 

attack on Laos. F. k 
Laos sum, Laos has been attacked. because 
idyl tock American advice. It was good 
ce. Yet a great country which insistently 
— ees such advice on a small country must 
Ars assume responsibility for the conse- 
Theor e The President almost seemed to 
Cong, that responsibility in his tepid press 
Raj ence before going abroad. If he fi- 
Tree wars so, the blow to the American and 

siti j 

wreparable on in Asia will be completely 
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The Forand Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. AIME J. FORAND 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 4, 1959 


Mr. FORAND. Mr. Speaker, support 
for my bill, H.R. 4700, to provide insur- 
ance against the cost of hospital, nurs- 
ing home, and surgical services is in- 
creasing every day. 

Under leave to extend my remarks I 
offer for the Recorp a statement by the 
Railway Labor Executives’ Association 
endorsing H.R. 4700. It follows: 
STATEMENT OF RAILWAY LABOR EX®CUTIVES’ 

ASSOCIATION SUBMITTED TO WAYS AND 

MEANS COMMITTEE In THE HOUSE or REP- 

RESENTATIVES IN SUPPORT OF THE FORAND 

BILL, H.R. 4700, 86TH CONGRESS 


My name is G, E. Leighty and I submit 
this statement as chairman of Railway 
Labor Executives’ Association. I am also 
president of the Order of Rallroad Teleg- 
raphers, one of the organizations affiliated 
with Railway Labor Executives’ Association. 

Railway Labor Executives’ Association is 
an association composed of the chief ex- 
ecutives of all the standard railway labor 
organizations. Together these organizations 
represent virtually all the railway employees 
in the country. The organizations aMliated 
with Railway Labor Executives’ Association 
are the following: Í 

American Railway Supervisors’ Associa- 
tion. 

American Train Dispatchers’ Association. 

Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers. 

Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and 
Enginemen. 

Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way Em- 
ployees. 

Brotherhood of Railroad Signalmen. 

Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen. 

Brotherhood of Rallway Carmen of 
America, 

Brotherhood of Rallway and- Steamship 
Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and Sta- 
tion Employees. 

Brotherhood of Sleeping Car Porters. 

Hotel & Restaurant Employees and Bar- 
tenders International Union. 

International Association of Machinists. 

International Brotherhood of Bollermak- 
ers, Iron Ship Builders, Blacksmiths, Forg- 
ers and Helpers. à 

International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers. 

International Brotherhood of Firemen and 
Oilers. 2 

International Organization Masters, Mates 
and Pilots of America. 

Nat ionul Marine 
Association. 

Order of Railway Conductors and Brake- 
men. 

Rallroad Yardmasters of America. 


Engineers’ Beneficial 


Railway Employees“ Department, AFL- 
10. 

Sheet Metal Workers“ International 
Associntion, 


Switchmen’s Union of North America, 

The Order of Railroad Telegraphers. 

As the committee well knows, raliroad 
employees are covered with respect to their 
äge and disability retirement and survivor 
benefita under the Rallroad Retirement Act 
and are not covered by the old age, sur- 
vivors, and disability Insurance system set 
up under the Social Security Act, Conse- 
quently, railroad employees are not directly 
affected by H.R, 4700 in its present form. 
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Under these circumstances the question 
may well be asked as to what interest rail- 
road employees haye in the bill and this 
question should be answered at the outset. 
Our interest stems from a variety of sources: 

1. Although we are primarily concerned 
with conditions directly affecting the em- 
ployees we represent, as participants in the 
American labor movement we have an in- 
terest in the welfare of all American workers. 
Standards of living and of well being do not 
isolate themselves by industries, and such 
Standards when accepted or established for 
& substantial segment of the working popu- 
lation tend to become measures of the stand- 
ards to be applied in other segments. 

2. All but two of the lons affill- 
lated with Railway Labor Executives’ Asso- 
ciation are also affiliated with the AFL-CIO. 
The AFL-CIO is vigorously supporting HR. 
4700 and we feel that the committee should 
know that our association joins in that 
support, 

3. Many of the organizations affiliated 
with Railway Labor Executives’ Association 
represent to varying degrees employees in 
other industries who are covered by the 
OASDI system and who are directly affected 
by H.R. 4700. In some of our organizations 
this is true of the great preponderance of 
the membership. 

4. The organizations affiliated with Rall- 
way. r de Association and who 
represent nonoperating employees (near! 
three-fourths of all railroad employees) ate 
for some years been wrestling with the prob- 
lem of making hospital, surgical, and med- 
ical insurance available to retired employees. 
We believe that our experience in this re- 
spect will be helpful to the committee in 
evaluating the various possible approaches 
to the problem. 

5. As the ensuing discussion will show, the 
experience referred to in the para- 
graph shows that we have not yet succeeded 
in finding an adequate solution to our prob- 
lem. We are not prepared at this time to 
state what we would regard as the best ulti- 
mate solution attainable, but we would not 
wish to exclude the possibility of seeking 
participation of railroad employees in the 
system proposed by H.R. 4700 if that bill is 
given favornble consideration by the Con- 
gress. 

We have examined the testimony presented 
to the committee on behalf of the AFL-CIO 
by Mr. Nelson H. Cruikshank and we feel 
that that testimony thoroughly, conscien- 
tlously, and objectively explores the issues 
involved and points most convincingly to 
the proper resolution of those issues. No 
purpose would be served in repeating or para- 
phrasing that discussion. We concur in it 
and believe that it demonstrates beyond 
question that H.R. 4700 is a sound bill and 
should be enacted. 

In 1954 the organizations representing 
nonoperating railroad employees negotiated 
through collective bargaining a nationwide 
plan for providing hospital, surgical, and 
medical protection for active employees. 
Under this plan, on roads where hospital 
associations were in existence the existing 
arrangements were adapted to provide the 
negotiated protection, With respect to the 
nonhospital association rallroads a single 
national Insurance policy was negotiated to 
provide specified benefits at specified pre- 
miums. Under this policy the Travelers In- 
surance Co. was the primary insurer and re- 
insured varying percentages of the risk with 
other qualifying companies desiring to par- 
ticipate. 

Initially this plan was applicable only to 
the protection of employees on a 50-50 con- 
tributery basis and separate arrangements 
had to be made to make insurance for de- 
pendents available on a voluntary basis at 
the expense of the employee, Subsequently, 
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however, renegotiations have provided for 
the employee and dependents benefits to be 
on a noncontributory basis and the de- 
pendents benefits for hospital association 
roads and nonhospital association roads are 
now all included in the one insurance policy. 
. The arrangements above summarized deal 
exclusively -with active employees and their 
dependents. We have at least so far not been 
able, through collective bargaining, to nego- 
tiate for the continuation of any degree of 
employee or dependent protection after the 
retirement of the employee. This presented 
a most serious problem. Prior to the nego- 
tiation of the collective bargaining plan 
many railroad employees participated in in- 
dividual or group Insurance or benefit plans 
with varying arrangements for continuation 
or conversion after retirement. In many 
instances such protection ceased to be avail- 
able after the plan covering active employees 
went into effect. Even if the protection con- 
tinued to be available an employee who 
wanted to protect his continuation or con- 
version privileges upon retirement would 
generally find it necessary to continue to 
carry the protection as an active employee, 
thus incurring the expense of unnecessary 
duplicate coverage while in active service. 
To meet this situation as best we could, 
the organizations negotiated a separate 
group policy providing benefits available on 
a voluntary individual premium payment 
basis for retired and furlqughed empioyees 
and their dependents (and initially also for 
dependents of active employees prior to their 
coverage in the collectively bargained plan). 
The opportunity was thus made available to 
all employees covered by the collectively bar- 
gained plan while in active service to con- 
tinue protection upon retirement, on a re- 
duced benefit basis and at their own expense. 
Where hospital associations are in operation 
retired employees are generally permitted 
under varying arrangements to continue 
protection for themselves, though thelr de- 
pendents are generally not covered. In in- 
stances where retired employees on hospital 
association roads do not have continued 
hospital association protection avaliable they 
are eligible upon retirement to be covered 
by the Travelers policy for both employee and 
dependents benefits and all employees on 
such roads are eligible to be covered for 
dependents benefits. 

In working out and administering this plan 
we have had excellent cooperation from the 
insurer; administration costs and retentions 
have been kept to a minimum, thus making 
the greatest possible proportion of premiums 
avallable for benefit payments; and every 
effort has been made to strike a reasonable 
balance between benefits and costs so as to 
provide as nearly adequate benefits as could 
be obtained at premium rates that retired 
employees might be expected to be abie to 
afford. The plan is, so far as I know. the 
largest group plan for retired employees in 
the country, With all of these favorable 
circumstances, this plan may well be re- 
garded as representing the best arrangements 
now attainable for retired employees who 
are severed for insurances purposes upon 
retirement from the group comprising active 
employees. 

Nevertheless, our experience indicates that 
the best attainable under these circum- 
stances is not enough. There is much to 
be said for the proposition that retired 
employees should continue for insurance 
purposes to be a part of the group in which 
they participated during active service and 
that employers should continue to carry re- 
sponsibility for the protection of the entire 
group. Perhaps such a solution if suf- 
ciently generally adopted and if group in- 
surance based on employment becomes suf- 
ficiently universal might be considered pref- 
erable to the assumption of responsibility 
by the Government, In our own thinking 
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we have not excluded that possibility so far 
as railroad employees are concerned. 

It is clear from our experience that the 
adverse circumstances inherent in the type 
of arrangement we now have make it im- 
possible to achieve really satisfactory results 
by this approach. The administrative costs 
involved in handling individual applications, 
checking eligibility for participation and re- 
ceiving and properly crediting monthly pre- 
mium payments necessarily absorbs a dis- 
proportionate share of the premium. In- 
dividual choice as to participation results 
in coverage of a disproportionately small 
segment of the group eligible to participate 
and must involve a considerable degree of 
adverse selection. 

The present premium rates under our pol- 
icy for retired employees are $4.48 per month 
for employee henefits only, $4.60 per month 
for dependents only, and $9.08 per month 
for employee and dependents benefits. The 
benefits include hospital room and board 
charges up to $8 per day but not to exceed 
$480 for each period of disability. Hospital 
extras are covered to a maximum of $80 for 
each period of disability and an ambulance 
charge up to 825 is allowed. Surgical ex- 
penses are covered under a schedule with 
$150 maximum, We believe that it is readily 
apparent from an examination of these pre- 
mium rates and benefit Mmitations that 
some better method of providing hospital, 
surgical and medical benefits for retired em- 
ployees must be found. 

It has been estimated that during the ap- 
proximately 41% years that our plans have 
been in effect probably about 130,000 non- 
operating employees have retired and that 
about 119,000 of these are still living. About 
40 percent of our employment is on hospital 
association roads and employees retiring 
from service on those roads would, as above 
indicated, generally continue hospital asso- 
ciation protection with respect to employee 
bonefits and would be eligible to participate 
in the Travelers plan only for dependents 
benefit insurance. It may thus be calculated 
60 percent of the 119,000 surviving retired 
employees or 70,400 have been eligible for 
insurance for employee benefits. As of June 
this year 17,753 were actually participating 
for employee benefits; 15,520 had dependents 
benefit Insurance but this latter figure would 
Include employees from hospital association 
roads eligible for dependents benefit insur- 
ance only and must therefore be related to 
the 119.000 figure rather than to the 70,400. 

It cannot be assumed, of course, that the 
difference between the 70,400 who have been 
eligible and the 17,753 participating for em- 
ployee benefits are without any hospital, 
surgical or medical Insurance. Some, we 
have no way of knowing how many, un- 
doubtedly carry other forms of protection by 
reason of continuation or conversion of other 
insurance carried while in active service or 
policies that have been taken out upon or 
during retirement or various other possible 
types of protection. The figures do indicate, 
however, that the degree of participation in 
relation to the size of the total group is too 
low to achieve results that can be regarded 
as & real solution to the problem. Perhaps 
there is a very high degree of adverse selec- 
tion. Perhaps the nonparticpating eligibles 
do not feel that their income is sufficient to 
afford any insurance payments and that they 
must therefore run the risk of incurring un- 
insured expenses and hope that this does not 
happen. Or perhaps they consider the bene- 
fits available relative to the premium rates 
inadequate to give them their money's worth. 
Whatever the reason, it is apparent that in- 
tensive efforts under favorable circumstances 
have not succeeded in developing adequate 
hospital, surgical, and medical insurance for 
retired employees by this method. 

We have given and are continuing to give 
most sericus study to this situation and are 
determined to find a more satisfactory solu- 
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tion, Whether this should lie in the direc- 
tion of efforts to continue retired employees 
in the group comprising active employees Or 
in the direction of seeking participation in 
the plan contemplated by HR. 4700 we are 
unable to state at this time. We bring our 
experience to the attention of the committee 
because we think it may be enlightening in 
the committee's consideration of the general 
problem and because we want the committee 
to know what our particular problem Is. 


Intaxication 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
0 


HON. ALVIN M. BENTLEY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 4, 1959 


Mr. BENTLEY, Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recor, I include the following editorial 
by Mr. Donald E. Wood which appeared 
recently in an issue of Automatic Ma, 
chining magazine. Mr. Wood is one 
a large group of American citizens yhe 
believe that our Federal Governmen 
should live within its income and I heart- 
iy agree with him in this respect. 
Spending beyond our means, in my opin- 
ion, is definitely not the answer to our 
problem: 

INTAXICATION 


(By Donald E. Wood) 


The worker who asks for a general pe 
raise, or the firm which willingly grants ed 
is taking the lazy,way out of a complica’, 
situation. Added pay may temporarily sal t 
the symptoms; it cannot cure the high on 
of supporting all forms of government, at 
real disease which eats at the heart of O 
standard of living. 42 

The average American spends the frs 61d 
hours of each day earning money nde 
as Federal or State income tax, mo) or 
never sees, He works an additional houf >a 
so to pay county and city taxes, gus erer! 
excise taxes, and the intangible tax inyol 
in the price of every item he buys. 

This problem, basically, cannot 
by pouring more dollars into the top 
paycheck. The real situation is that 2 
us spend so much time working to pay bere 
we have too few hours left in which to ‘yes 
our living. In other words, we find ourse, 
unwittingly “deep in the heart of tarok te 

Taxes create inflation. Inflation, in . 5 
is forcing some of our domestic man tages 
turers to look longingly at the advanced 
of establishing foreign branches. ts. It 
with competition from imported eC must 
is understandable that these 
fight fire with fire. But while fore 
branches may help the profit picture 
firm, it can only do so at the expense broad. 
American worker whose job has gone 4 that 
The trouble with blanket pay hikes e ever 
only a tiny trickle of the added money. the 
becomes buying power for the recipien \ ort 
bulk goes to pay higher taxes, or In ung while 
of added cost for purchased items. 1a 
the worker benefits little, the firm 1 
in an even tighter position compet! ve will 

It is traditional in America that nan 
not become aroused until a crisis is 8 jt 
That day may be nearer than we 
is time our legislators be Inform matter 
of us that nonessential spending. ug Ft is 
how desirable, is not what we n ¢ 8 n- 
time we told our elected officials eng a pank 
ments, like each of us, should check essential 
balance before signing for any but 
purchases. 
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We need wage increases based on ability 
and merit rather than as blanket policies. 
We need to help our firms in their competi- 
tive struggie, and still uphold our high stand- 
ard of living. 

We can do this. We will do this, when we 
Want—or need—to badly enough, 


The Jimmy McHagh Night at the Holly- 
wood Bowl 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. DONALD L. JACKSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 3, 1959 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. Speaker, on Sep- 
ber 5, the American entertainment 
industry will pay a most exciting tribute 
to one of its most distinguished, prolific 
and famous contributors on the occasion 
of his 35th anniversary as an interna- 
tionally known songwriter. Mr, Jimmy 
McHugh will be honored by a presenta- 
tion entitled “The Jimmy McHugh Night 
at the Hollywood Bowl,“ which will cli- 
Max the season of that music mecca. I 
think that this anniversary is an occa- 
Sion of international significance which 
Certainly is deserving of the attention 
of my colleagues and of the entire Amer- 
people. 

Jimmy McHugh is best known, per- 
haps, as the composer of “Sunny Side of 
the Street,” “I Can't Give You Anything 
wut Love,” and several hundred other 

Standards,” as the classical examples 
ol popular music are known. 
Were these great songs his sole con- 
tion to American cultural and so- 
Cial life, Mr. McHugh certainly would 
y as one of our most worthy and 
Productive citizens. However, amazing- 
enough, this is only one phase of the 
cent work Mr. McHugh has per- 
formed and is performing for our só- 
ciety, He has also given generously and 
Unstintingly of his time and personal re- 
Sources to worthy civic, charity, and ath- 
letic causes, 

Since it is his music, however, for 
Which Mr. McHugh is best known, let me 

ew briefly a few of his contributions 
Which led a noted observer of the musi- 
a world to speak of Mr. McHugh as the 
hen Foster of his time. The titles 
Mr. McHugh’s songs alone immedi- 
ately imply his position as the foremost 
Creator of present day popular music, 
addition to those McHugh songs al- 
Mes mentioned, “Don't Blame It on 
Sor “A Most Unusual Day,” “I Feel a 
Wan Coming On,” “When My Sugar 
alks Down the Street,” “I'm in the 
pood for Love,” and many others have 
mea part of our American heritage. 
tyebould any of my colleagues or, for 
t matter, anyone in the United States 
think back, I know he will find several 
dan McHugh songs which are associ- 
his Vividly with an important phase of 
or life. One of the greatest functions 
5 ge popular songwriter is to capture 
emo express poetically and musically the 
tions which we all encounter, and 
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Mr. McHugh has become a master of 
this craft; His songs seem to underline 
our most private emotions and treasured 
experiences as though he had peered into 
us and written them personally for each 
of us. 

As I am a music lover but not a quali- 
fied music critic, I would like to quote 
Dr. John Frederick Kilpatrick, music 
critic of the Dallas Times Herald and 
professor of music at Southern Metho- 
dist University: 

It is like talking to the man who invented 
doorknobs, the chef who created ham and 
eggs; it’s like meeting up with the fellow 
who first thought of shoe laces, to be intro- 
duced to Jimmy McHugh. Like Stephen 
Collins Foster, Jimmy for so long has been 
incorporated in the weave of America that 
it is hard to realize that his songs were made 
by a living man and are not some sort of 
standard equipment that just comes with 
life. 


It was Dr. Kilpatrick who referred to 
Stephen Foster as “the Jimmy McHugh 
of his time.” Most Americans, certainly 
most members of the musical world, will 
give Dr. Kilpatrick’s sentiments hearty 
seconds. Like Stephen Foster, Jimmy 
McHugh and his work have been a part 
of the fabric of our experience for the 
best part of our lives and, in the case of 
many Americans, for all of our lives, It 
wasas early as 35 years ago that he com- 
posed such song hits as “When My Sugar 
Walks Down the Street” and “I Can't 
Believe That You’re in Love With Me.” 

The Jimmy McHugh story is the 
American story. Like most of our great 
citizens, Mr. McHugh worked his way up 
from inauspicious beginnings, His first 
job was office boy at the Boston Opera 
House. His friendship with such oper- 
atic luminaries as Caruso, Puccini and 
Geraldine Farrar accounts for the fact 
that Jimmy McHugh songs never are 
written down to his public but rather 
live up to the qualities Puccini and 
Caruso might have expected of their 
young friend. 

His career then followed the trail from 
piano player in a publishing company to 
composer of small shows in Harlem to 
his ultimate glory as one of the famous 
names of music. An idea of the scope 
of his work comes from the fact that he 
has written music for 45 motion pictures 
and 16 Broadway musicals, at one time 
having 4 hits on Broadway at the same 
time. 

Another aspect of his importance in 
the entertainment world is his constant 
vigilance in discovering and promoting 
promising talent. Duke Ellington, Phil 
Harris, and the late Carmen Miranda are 
only a few of the famous personalities 
Jimmy McHugh helped uncover and 
develop. 

Another phase of Jimmy McHugh's 
life which merits the attention of Con- 
gress and of the people of the United 
States is that gentleman’s great patriot- 
ism and his work on behalf of his coun- 
try. I know we all remember one of his 
great inspirational musical contributions 
to American morale during the Second 
World War—"Comin’ In on a Wing and 
& Prayer.” 

In 1944 Secretary of the Treasury 
Henry Morgenthau commissioned Mr. 
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McHugh to write the seventh war bond 
drive song, resulting in “Buy, Buy, Buy 
a Bond.” It was eminently successful. 
Again in 1945, upon Government re- 
quest, Mr. McHugh and his partner, 
Harold Adamson, supplied the theme 
song of the eighth war bond drive, 
“We Have Got To Buy Another Bond.” 
The millions of dollars for which these 
songs accounted are inestimable. 

In addition, the patriotic Mr. McHugh 
singlehandedly produced a bond rally 
“‘aquacade” at the Beverly Hills Hotel 
in 1945, and in one night’s performance 
he sold $28 million worth of bonds. This 
was, and I believe still is, the largest 
single sale ever recorded. 

Untold thousands of former soldiers 
can thank Mr, McHugh for their lives, 
saved by material purchased with the 
money he raised. 

More tangible recognition came in 
February of 1947, when former President 
Harry S. Truman presented him with a 
Presidential citation in Washington for 
his contribution of war songs and his 
contribution to war bond sales. The 
composer’s patriotism has remained un- 
tiring and unceasing. In February of 
1953, Mr. McHugh was commissioned by 
President Eisenhower, Comdr. Harold 
B. Miller and Admiral Halsey to write 
the official “Crusade for Freedom” song 
for Radio Free Europe and Radio Free 
Asia. The resulting song, entitled “Cru- 
sade for Freedom,” has been acknowl- 
edged by the members of those organiza- 
tions as an important instrument in 
reaching the minds and hearts of the 
peoples of captive and neutral nations. 
It is still the official song of these organ- 
izations. 

In that same year, Mr. McHugh and 
Mr. Adamson also wrote the official com- 
munity chest song, “Give Every Child a 
Chance.” 

The creative and patriotic works of 
Jimmy McHugh, extraordinary as they 
are, do not overshadow his personal ef- 
forts on behalf of numerous charities. 

One aspect of this extension of Mr. 
McHugh's activities is his effort to help 
promote recreational activity halls for 
teen-age boys and girls throughout the 
Nation, Mr. McHugh was honored for 
this several years ago by a testimonial 
dinner given by Georgetown University. 

In 1951, Mr. McHugh organized the 
Jimmy McHugh Polio Foundation, the 
express purpose of which was to raise 
funds to buy and donate the miracle 
respirator created by Dr. Albert C. Bow- 
er. Since that time his group has pre- 
sented approximately three dozen such 
expensive respirators. 

In 1955 a single charity function spon- 
sored by the Jimmy McHugh Polio Foun- 
dation raised $90,000 to purchase 15 such 
respirators. 

The Polio Foundation was changed to 
Jimmy McHugh Charities, Inc., a few 
years ago, which move has permitted 
Mr. McHugh to devote his time and tal- 
ents to raising funds for an ever wider 
field of charitable and worthy causes. 

That Mr. McHugh would have any 
reserve time or energy for other activ- 
ities is amazing, but it is true. His par- 
ticipation in the civic life of his present 
hometown, Beverly Hills, Calif., is indi- 
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cated by the fact that he is known as 
the honorary mayor of that community. 
For nearly 15 years he has been on the 
board of directors of the chamber of 
commerce of that municipality, serving 
as president of that organization for a 
time. 

The people of Los Angeles are further 
indebted to him for his many contribu- 
tions to the Los Angeles County Museum 
of masterpieces from his famous collec- 
tion of paintings. 

His astounding energy and compul- 
sion toward public service have brought 
him into the athletic life of the Amer- 
ican people as well. He is one of the 
country's leading sponsors of amateur 
swimming. In recognition of his tre- 
mendous help in this field, the Amateur 
Athletic Union of America—AAU—has 
made him a lifetime member and, as 
well, he was an honorary official of the 
1948 Olympiad in London. 

One of the outstanding athletic events 
of the past decade was the 1949 national 
men's outdoor swimming meet. It was 
Mr. McHugh’s effort which brought the 
Japanese swimming team to America to 
compete in that event, and it was at this 
mect that Japan’s Furuhashi shattered 
29 world records in one event. 

Mr. McHugh’s interests and the im- 
pact of his personality extend to many 
other fields but I would like to conclude 
with one which has great importance to 
the United States at this time of interna- 
tional unrest, a time of all too frequent 
cultural misunderstanding between na- 
tions, even on the part of leaders, In 
view of this condition, the fact that Mr. 
McHugh for over three decades has been 
one of our most vigorous ambassadors of 
international good will, has tremendous 
importance. The extent to which Mr. 
McHugh’s songs have reached into the 
lives of people in other countries and 
stimulated consciousness of American 
culture is indicated by one anecdote 
from the glamorous and productive life 
of this great musician. The event oc- 
curred several years ago when Mr. Mc- 
Hugh was called upon to participate in 
@ command performance before Queen 
Elizabeth II of England and the royal 
family. Following the performance, Mr. 
McHugh was presented to the Queen. 
With a gracious smile, the Queen of 
England acknowledged Mr. MeHugh's 
bow and said: 

Mr. McHugh, you seemed to have written 
all of my favorite songs and, not only that, I 
sing them also, 


Convention of the Ukrainian American 
Youth Association 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 4, 1959 
Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to take this opportunity to greet the 
Ukrainian American Youth Association 
which is about to hold a conyention 
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marking the 10th year of the existence 
of this great organization. Some 8,000 
delegates will shortly meet simultan- 
eously at Spring Glen, N.Y., and in De- 
troit, Mich. They deserve our good 
wishes, our encouragement, and our ap- 
plause. It-is events such as these which 
lend inspiration to the whole movement 
and which give them the courage to con- 
tinue their dedication to freedom and 
independence. 

To descendants of the people of the 
Ukraine the battle against Russian im- 
perialism is no new event. They haye 
struggled against Russian. tyranny for 
300 years. Indeed, their forthcoming 
convention heralds the 300th anniver- 
sary of the triumphant Fictory of the 
Ukrainian Army against the Russians at 
Konotop, and the 250th anniversary of 
their tragic defeat by the Russian Army 
at Poltava. The Ukrainian-American 
knows perhaps better than any of us the 
threat and the danger of Russian ag- 
gression, because they have fought it 
when it bore the flag of the Czar, and 
continue to fight it when it carries the 
flag of the hammer and sickle. Their 
persistent spirit and dedication to the 
cause of freedom should serve as an in- 
spiration to all of us. 

I want to especially congratulate those 
members of my district who will be 
among those attending this fine and 
praiseworthy convention. They make up 
an important segment of the Ukrainian 
Youth Association. Their voices will be 
strong in the forthcoming proceedings. 

I deeply regret my inability to attend 
and participate in this event, as I have 
on numerous occasions in the past. I 
will be with them in spirit, as I think 
all of us will be, and I wish them success 
and fulfillment in their great endeavors, 


Khrushchev’s Upcoming Visit to Iowa 
Has History 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
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Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following article writ- 
ten by Mr. John C. Sciranka, American- 
Slovak journalist, of Passaic, N. J., 
which appeared in the Voice of the Peo- 
ple column of the Paterson (N.J.) News 
of Saturday, August 29, 1959: 
Kuagusncney’s Vistr TO Iowa Has HISTORY 
EDITOR, Evenrnc News. 

Dran Sm: Many Americans may wonder 
why Nikita Khrushchev will visit the State 
of Iowa and omit other larger States. There 
is a valid reason for that. One dates back 
to famine in Russia in 1889, which was fol- 
lowed by a drought in 1890 and 1891. Some 
30 million people were affected by this 
drought, which had blighted nearly 1 mil- 
eae square miles of the best agricultural 


Clara Barton, founder of the American Red 
Cross, read how the Russian peasants were 
burning their thatched roofs for fuel and 
exchanged their clothing for bread, Typhus, 


greatest music while in America. 
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smallpox and diphtheria raged in different 
parts of the country. 

She contacted James G. Blaine in Wash- 
ington, D.C., and Alexander Gregor, Russian 
chargé d'affaires and learned that Russia 
would welcome aid from America. Farmers 
of Iowa wholeheartedly supported this cam- 
paign and in a short time 225 carloads 
Iowa corn, wheat, rye, bacon, corned g 
and medical supplies were shipped to Russia. 
Iowa corn spread good will and suppo 
700.000 persons for a month, 

Dr. Julian B. Hubbell, who aided Claré 
Barton in her humanitarian work, was orig- 
inally from Iowa. He spoke Russian and 
other languages and traveled with her to 
many distressed areas. 

Dr, Hubbell attended the sixth Interna- 
tional Conference of Red Cross Associations 
in Rome, when he was summoned to go to 
Riga to help distribute food from America 
among the starving Russians in 82 centers. 
Count Alexis Dobrinsky, marshal of thé 
nobility of St. Petersburg, now 
ordered 320 freight cars to convey the free 
cargo from Riga to any point desired, Some 
traveled to the foot of the Ural Mountains. 
Russian and American colors hung at the 
hotel where Dr. Hubbell stayed and Ameri- 
can sheet music was displayed in shop win- 
dows of Russian cities. Dr. Hubbell visited 
Count Dobrinsky's family, who had a 
sugar mill in Moscow. He also visited Count 
Leo N. Tolstoy, the great novelist and hu 
manitarian in Jasnaja Poljana, where 
met Dr. Dushan Makovicky, a Slovak, per- 
sonal physician of the great Tolstoy. 
ground Iowa corn near the Volga River 
oni reminded Dr. Hubbell of our = 

ppi. 

This is one of the reasons why Russians 
are always grateful to the people of the State 
of Iowa, which also has many Czech (B, 
hemian) prosperous farmers, It was in 
Rapids, Iowa, where the famous Czech com- 
poser, Antonin Dvorak, composed some of bis 


The Slovaks too have something to be 
proud of because it was in Grinnell College. 
Towa, where Dr. Edward A. Steiner, well 
known Améfican educator of Slovak origin. 
gave a start to Harry Hopkins, son of & t 
ness maker and later adviser to Presiden’ 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, who also visited ens 
sia during World War IT and contribu 
immensely to saye the Russian people 
famine with generous American ad. th 

Although I am not in sympathy Wi 
Nikita Khrushchev's visit to this country; 
nevertheless I am these ihat 
facts to acquaint the American public ald 
really and truly Russian people received ng 
from good old America on several occas! 
in their most trying days. of 

Khrushchey should also visit the State 0° 
North Dakota, which had its ties with RUS 
sian wheat. But this is a different ur 
which belongs to the story of wheat and o 
pioneers in North Dakota, 

JOHN O. SCIRANEA, t 
American-Slovak Journalist. 


Clayton E. Freeman 
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Mr. WALLHAUSER, Mr, Speake) 
another important life has come 
close and I would like to take this oppo" 
tunity to pay tribute P 

Clayton E. Freeman of Glen Rida 
N.J., has by his interest in comm 


* 


1959 


affairs and projects for the common 
800d, left an impact that will long be 
Temembered by those of us who survive 


The editorial that appeared in the 
Newark (N. J.) Evening News of Septem- 
ber 2, 1959, indicates the esteem and 
affection in which this fine gentleman 
Was held: 

CLAYTON E, FREEMAN 

Clayton E. Freeman of Glen Ridge, dead at 
86, was a successful businessman who re- 
Barded active and unselfish participation in 
Political affairs as an obligation of citizen- 

P. An amateur in politics, an important 
influence in the clean government movement 

Essex County, he rose to be Republican 
State chairman and later served with dis- 
tinction as the director of the Essex County 

of Freeholders. 

The sincerity and dedication which 
Marked his public career was perhaps best 
demonstrated by his efforts in behalf of his 

community, which rated him the first 
Citizen of Essex County. He personified in- 
ty and deserved the respect in which he 
held and the many honors that were 


IIl-Considered Threat 
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HON. VICTOR A. KNOX 


OF MICHIGAN 
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ig KNOX. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
extend my remarks in the RECORD, I 
include the folowing news report that 
1 have sent to my constituents in the 
Congressional District of Michigan: 
Much has been written and said during 
lala last few weeks about labor reform lèg- 
7 ation, especially the Landrum-Griffin bill. 
ve received hundreds of letters, tele- 
an” and post cards on this subject from 
Parts of the Nation. None of these con- 
tained a threatening tenor, except for the 
Orm letter I have received from James B. 
ot ey, president of the International Union 
8⁰ Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers. 
in that my constituents may be informed 
ted matter, I am including a copy of his 
ter and setting out my reply to him, His 
pace tening communication is a reflection 
the citizens of the United States and an 
“American attempt to intimidate the 
mgress of the United States. 


Aucusr 18, 1959. 
Rien ConcressMAN: Only you know, in the 
ey of your own conscience, whether you 
qu ly considered the possible conse- 
enaa of the Landrum-Griffin bill when 
Voted for it on August 13, 1959. If you 
and realized that it is a punitive, re- 
Pressive measure intended to weaken all 
ae unions and thereby all working men 
11 „women, you have much to answer for. 
you did not, and merely yielded to the 
kae res of the chamber of commerce and 
National Association of Manufacturers, 
Y guilt ie perhaps eyen greater. 
dur eu Should realize now, it you did not 
denos the heat of battle, that this vin- 
pa assault on the labor movement will, 
that © long run, prove to your constituents 
naht, u are less interested in individual 
ang and democracy than in property rights 
of by © concentration of power in the hands 
eg business. 
action MY believe that you are safe in such 
weak Wesause organized labor is relatively 
toa in your district, and cannot call you 
. Account for the damage you have sought 
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to do to it. 
moment. 

We wish to assure you, however, that we 
shall do all in our power to prove to the 
working men and women in your district 
that you have cast your lot against them 
and they should therefore take appropriate 
action at the ballot box. 

Very truly yours, 
James B. Carey, President. 


You may be right—at the 


August 21, 1959. 

Dear Mr. Carry: I have received your form 
letter of August 18 endeavoring to intimidate 
me because of my favorable vote on August 
12, 1959, in support of the Landrum-Griffin 
bill, which also was supported by President 
Eisenhower as well as by 303 of my colleagues 
out of the total membership of 426 in the 
House of Representatives. 

It is interesting to note that you have 
described this legislation as “a punitive and 
repressive measure.” This phrase character- 
izes the tenor of your letter. In my judg- 
ment your action constitutes a grave and 
intemperate misuse of the money of the 
rank and file of labor union members. By 
your ill-considered threat you are exposing 
the labor boss practice of the denial of the 
basic rights and democratic processes of 
your union members. A threat from you 18 
no more terrifying to me than would be a 
threat from Mr. Hoffa, although I believe 
even he would be inclined to use better 
judgment than you have demonstrated. 

By your act you have caused me to realize 
more than ever that I was correct in voting 
for the Landrum-Griffin bill, Iam sure my 
voting record has proven to my constituency 
that I am interested in individual rights and 
democracy more than in the concentration 
of power in the hands of big business, re- 
gardless of whether that big business be the 
management boss or the labor boss. 

The people of the 11th Congressional Dis- 
trict of Michigan will not yield to the un- 
thinking dudgeon of any labor leader when 
they are exercising the right to mark their 
ballot in secret for the candidates of their 
choice. Similarly, I would not, and did 
not yield to any pressures from the National 
Association of Manufacturers and the cham- 
ber of commerce, as you allege, when I 
cast my vote for the Landrum-Griffin bill. 

I have always supported legislation that 
would protect the rights of labor union 
members and would rid the unions of the 
practices of corruption, breach of trust, 
gangsterism, violence, and abuses of power. 
The political hoodlumism that you imply 
will be brought to bear against me does 
not dismay me, and I am sure it will not 
be persuasive with the thinking people of my 
congressional district. s 

In order that my constituency may be 
aware of your activities Iam sending a copy 
of your letter and my reply to all individuals 
on my mailing list. I respect the intelli- 
gence of the people whom I have the honor 
to represent, and know that they too will 
realize more than ever the real need for 
the enactment of the provisions of the 
Landrum-Griffin bill. 

Yours truly, 
Vreror A. KNOX, 
Member of Congress. 


Airlines 
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Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. 
Speaker, I would like to insert in the 
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Recor an editorial by Mr. Jack W. Gore, 

editor of the Fort Lauderdale News, one 

of south Florida’s foremost newspapers. 

I feel that this editorial will be of inter- 

est to all the Members concerned with 

this problem: 

In Am BUSINESS, LIKE MARITIME INDUSTRY, 
Way Is Ir We_Never Learn TILL Too 
LATE? 

(By Jack W. Gore) 

Are American airlines flying international 
routes being given the same sort of deal 
that has reduced the American merchant 
marine to second-class status? 

This is a question that is of considerable 
import and concern today as we move into 
an era when jet aircraft will make it possible 
for millions of Americans to enjoy travel 
opportunities never open to them before. 

Few people understand the whys and the 
wherefores of international air travel. When 
they want to go some place overseas they 
are more concerned about getting where they 
want to go quickly, safely, and economically 
than they are In the competitive situation 
that is rapidly causing American flag carriers 
to take a back seat to foreign competitors. 

A glance at what is happening in the rich 
Latin American air travel market provides 
ample proof of how badly American carriers 
are being hurt by the refusal of U.S. au- 
thorities to give our own airlines an opportu- 
nity to compete with foreign carriers on 
equal terms. 

Not too many years ago an American car- 
rier, Pan American World Airways, was the 
dominant carrier in Latin American skies, 
It had pioneered the development of Latin 
American air routes and on most of these 
routes its planes provided the only quick 
and dependable air transportation. 

But some 10 years ago the situation began 
to change, 

Country after country in Latin America 
began to develop and subsidize its own air- 
lines primarily for operation in the inter- 
national field. É 

These other countries had no difficulty in 
getting the permission of US. authorities 
to operate flights to and from cities on the 
U.S. mainland. Since this permission was 
a diplomatic matter, these foreign airlines 
took their appeals to the State Department 
rather than to this Nation’s Civil Aero- 
nautics Board which controls all domestic 
airline matters. And since the State De- 
partment has been eager to provide other 
nations with an opportunity to serve Amer- 
ican cities, in recent years there has been a 
virtual rash of foreign carriers into the 
American market. 

Today, for instance, there are almost 60 
airlines competing for business in the 
Latin American field. The competition is so 
bitter that during 1958 Pan American’s 
Latin American Division showed a drop of 
more than $3,300,000 in passenger revenue. 

This drastic drop in revenue didn't hurt 
only the airline. Forced by the loss of busi- 
ness to foreign carriers to cut back some of 
its operations, Pan American had to lay off 
some 207 mechanics and other technical and 
supervisory personnel. 

Why can't Pan American meet this for- 
eign competition? There are several basic 
reasons. First off, the American carrier pays 
wages to its pilots, copilots, stewardesses 
and other personnel far in excess of the 
rates paid by most of the foreign carriers. 

Secondly, many of the foreign carriers are 
subsidized by their governments and thus, 
they don’t have to worry about operating 
losses. 

Thirdly, many of these foreign carriers 
don't belong to the International Air Trans- 
port Association and thus they can disre- 
gard the standard business practices, fare 
schedules and operating regulations which 
IATA members must conform to. Some 13 
of the airlines currently flying Latin Amer- 
ican routes are now offering cutrate fares 
which no American carrier could possibly 
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match and still stay in business, As an in- 
dication of the kind of competition the 
American carriers are up against, the stand- 
ard round-trip fare between Miami and Lima, 
Poru, is $473.40. Yet three non-IATA air- 
lines are selling the same round-trip ticket 
for $250, $260, and $280 respectively. 

Finally, and most importantly, American 
carriers are restricted by our own governmen- 
tal regulations to routes which give them 
little opportunity to compete effectively 
against all their new competition. Jamaica, 
for instance, has becorae a popular vacation 
spot for people flying out of New York with 
82 percent of all traffic fying to Jamaica 
generated in that city. But all service be- 
tween New York and Jamaica is provided by 
British and Colombian carriers with no US. 
flag airline permitted to fly the route. 

What's happening to our American airlines 
today in the international feld is much the 
same thing that has reduced our merchant 
marine to only a shadow of what it used to 
be, Back in 1956 a U.S. Senate subcommittee 
which took a look into the matter of aviation 
competition sounded this warning: 

“It would be no contribution to the wel- 
fare of the free world, and certainly not to 
the welfare of the people of the United 
States, if America’s international air trans- 
port system were to follow the deplorable 
downward path of the U.S. fing maritime 
industry.” 

That warning was, as we said, sounded 
back in 1956. Since then the competitive 
position of American airlines has grown in- 
comparably worse but Washington oficial- 
dom still continues to be unconcerned. 

It is regrettable that in a day and age 
when tremendous new travel opportunities 
are opening up for the American people, 
our own airlines are slowly being forced to 
take a back seat to their foreign competi- 
tion. One would think we would have 
learned something from what happened to 
our maritime industry but sometimes, it 
seems, we never learn anything until it is 
too late. 


Reciprocal Treatment for Tarif 


Concessions 
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HON. RICHARD M. SIMPSON 
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Friday, September 4, 1959 


Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, I submit that orderly foreign 
commerce conducted on a basis of 
reciprocity and mutual trust is a goal 
worth striving for, and I would suggest 
to the State Department that one way to 
achieve this worthy objective would be 
for the United States to insist on recipro- 
cal treatment for every tariff concession 
granted by our negotiators. 

Perhaps we have a right to hope that 
the State Department will recognize the 
merits of this policy in time for the next 
biz tariff bargaining festival to be held 
under the auspices of the General Agree- 
ment on Tariffs and Trade in 1961, 

The adoption of such a policy, however, 
would mark a sharp departure from our 
present practice of tariff giveaways, a 
procedure to which our diplomats have 
clung through thick and thin for a quar- 
ter of a century. Time after time they 
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have successfully resisted the efforts of 
embattled American producers and job- 
holders to encourage real reciprocity in 
our international commerce. 

Another instance of this one-sided 
give-and-take—we give and they take— 
came to light this week in the pages of 
two different newspapers. 

The New York Times, long-time advo- 
cate of freer trade, reported the tre- 
mendous boom in the transitor radio in- 
dustry in Japan. Exports this year will 
be more than doubled over 1958, the 
Times disclosed, and no less than 60 per- 
cent of the 4 million transitor sets to be 
shipped abroad by the Japanese will land 
in the United States. s 

Japan’s next biggest customer will re- 
ceive 10 percent of total exports, or about 
one-sixth as many as are crowded into 
the U.S. market. 

That is half of the story. The other 
haif appears on the pages of the Journal 
of Commerce, another booster of freer 
trade. There we learn that the United 
States plans to talk once again with the 
Japanese about their discrimination 
against goods from the dollar area. 

The press report goes on to list those 
products from the dollar area that are 
denied automatic import license approv- 
al. The 10 items on the list include 
lard, cattle, hides, beef tallow, soy beans, 
pig iron, and steel, and copper scrap. 

Besides that, says the news story, the 
Japanese discriminate against automo- 
biles made in the United States in favor 
of small cars manufactured in Europe. 

This, of course, illustrates only a sin- 
gle instance of bogus reciprocity in our 
foreign trade. ‘There are numerous 
others everywhere we look. The British 
Prime Minister, in a televised conversa- 
tion with the President of the United 
States, appealed for more lenient treat- 
ment of British woolen imports, implying 
to millions of viewers that the United 
States had quite a way to go to match 
Britain's liberal trade outlook. 

The Prime Minister did not say “ease 
up on our woolens and we will ease up on 
your automobiles or electrical equip- 
ment.” He did not suggest “give our 
woolen manufacturers a break and we 
will liberalize our token import plan.” 
In short, he did not say “give us some- 
thing and we will give you something in 
return.” Not at all. He simply said, po- 
litely, “give us something.” 

Australia offers another case study of 
bogus reciprocity in action. 

In 2 years, 1958 to 1958, the Australians 
increased their shipments of mutton to 
the American market by thirtyfold— 
from a trifle more than 300,000 pounds to 
more than 14 million pounds. And in the 
first 6 months of 1959 these imports 
jumped to 23 million pounds. 

Two years ago Australia sent us less 
than 6 million pounds of beef and veal. 
Last year these shipments reached 17 
million pounds, and in the first half of 
1959, they rose to a staggering 83 million 
pounds. 

But what is happening in Australia’s 
domestic market? One development of 
certain interest to American industry is 
the appeal of Australian producers of 
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internal combustion engines for a pro- 
tective tariff. 

Engines and engine parts, it seems, are 
the only parts of motor vehicles which 
are not now favored by import duties. 
Australian producers are anxious to 
remedy this alleged defect. They want 
a 4244 percent tariff on imported engines 
and engine parts—but that would apply 
only to the United States and other 
countries outside of the Commonwealth 
preferential tariff system. Nations in- 
side the Commonwealth family would 
only have to pay a 35 percent tariff to 
place their engines in the Australian 
market. 

No one knows better than those wh? 
recognize its false implications what an 
effective word “reciprocal” really is. 
is rich in meaning; it raises powerful 
images of faith and trust and mutual re- 
sponsibility; it is the Golden Rule ât 
work in international relations. 

And, sad to say, it represents a picture 
of foreign trade as illusory, as mislead- 
ing, as unfair to American industry and 
labor, as if the entire issue had been dis- 
torted and sentimentalized and glamor 
ized in a Hollywood scenario. 

Our Government is now making prepa- 
rations to take part in the next multi- 
lateral tariff conference to be sponsored 
by GATT. 

By preparing to take part, I mean spe- 
cifically that the Government is 
American industry for products on which 
to offer new tariff concessions, ) 
in the State Department, the Commerce 
Department, the Agriculture Depart- 
ment, the Tariff Commission, and other 
agencies are working to put together we 
country’s official bargaining lis ul 
choose to call it, on the basis of painf 
past experience, the sacrificial off 
list. 

Nevertheless, this is a highly appro" 
priate time to urge those who are ri 
sponsible for these negotiations, as W 15 
as for the preparatory research that A 
already underway, to spend some tim 
reexamining this question of reciprocity, 

A bargaining list is one thing; deers 
our negotiators do with it when they 81? 
down with representatives of other na 
tions is something else. As long 85 oe 
have committeed ourselves to the let 
vantages of multilateral negotiation, 11 
us try to make the best of it. Let ou. 
negotiators insist on payment in be : 
for one thing, let us stop extending o 
right tariff reductions in return will 
somebody else’s promise that they 2 
not raise their tariffs on our produci 

In my opinion, this practice of ere ne 
ing tariff concessions in return for tis 
other fellow’s agreement to 5 pa — 
tantamount to saying, We will give Y' 
something if you promise not to ay 
something away from us that we alres ee 
have.” It is like giving away your not 
in order to persuade the other fellow 
to raise the price of the house he 18 
ing to sell you. done 

Yet, this is exactly what we have we 
in previous negotiations. Perhaps 
have learned our lesson. For the 
of our American economy, I mos 
tainly hope so, 


1959 
Miracle on Capito! Hill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, September 4, 1959 


Mr. YOUNGER. Mr.. Speaker, the 
fact that the Washington Post and Times 
Herald has put its stamp of approval 
on the conference report of the Lan- 
drum-Griffin labor reform bill certain- 
ly places a liberal tinge on this piece of 

tion, because surely no one who 

has read the editorials of this newspa- 

Der over a period of time could possibly 

y the editorial policy as conserva- 

tive. The following editorial was pub- 

lished in the September 4, 1959, issue: 
Mmaczx on CAPITOL HILL 


The acid test of the Labor Reform Act of 
1959, now apparently close to enactment, 
Will come in its application. No one can 
be certain at this time precisely what the 
efect of its numerous, complicated, and 
Varied provisions will be. But in terms of 
Objectives, Congress has done remarkably 
Well. Indeed, if the conference bill which 
Was approved by the Senate yesterday had 

n laid before Congress last January most 
ers would have sald that only a mira- 
Cle could bring about its enactment. 

In many instances the conferees took the 

best of both the Kennedy-Ervin bill 
the Senate and the Landrum-Griffin bill 
Passed by the House, and in a few cases it 
Porro wed from other bills for improvement 
the final product. An example is the 
i mpromise on the no man's land in which 
-management relationships have been 
de nd the reach of any government. In 
be rence to the House, State agencies will 
allowed to handie cases that the National 
ie Relations Board does not take. In 
ference to the Senate, the NLRB will con- 
ue to exercise all the jurisdiction it now 
„and the acceptance of a provision from 
House Labor Committee bill will enable 
den Board to handle many more cases by 

“centralizing its supervision over elections. 
oe conferees threw out one of the worst 
FA ries of the Landrum-Grimn bill—that 
th idding organizational picketing unless 

© union could prove that it had the sup- 
0 t of 30 percent ot the employees. But it 
e some other severe restraints to or- 
th leatlonal picketing, and these may prove 
5 least defensible part of the bill. A union 
1 y picket for organizational purposes for 
, wh onable period of not more than 30 days 

3 calling for a representation ‘elec- 

bl un. But the employer, nonunion em- 
aoe or à rival union may call for an 
ection at any time after the picketing 
tle + the Board will have to hold an elec- 

n forthwith, and if the picketing union 

id be defeated it could not resume its 
Ven zatonal picketing operations for a 
8 In practice this may pince an overly 
lt ere handicap on labor organization efforts. 
5 lš important to note, however, that unions 

© left free to picket for the purpose of 
5 orming the public about labor conditions, 
ly long as they do not cut off service de- 
erles to the picketed plant. 
1 ban on secondary boycotts was sub- 
wi ntlally tightened, as it should have been, 
th a proviso protecting agreements in the 
ent industry against piecework by non- 
een subcontractors and a similar arrange- 
4 nt for unions in the construction in- 

Ustry. Prehire agreements in the bulding 
3 des were legalized: Another notable 

Chievement was the elimination of the ill- 
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advised provision intended to authorize suits 
against unions indulging in organizational 
picketing. 

When this generally moderate disposition 
of the most controversial issues in labor legis- 
lation is added to the constructive provisions 
designed to compel unions to manage their 
finances honestly, to respect the rights of 
thelr members, and to employ democratic 
procedures, the bill is an achievement of the 
first order. It would, of course, be a mis- 
take to view the bill as a weapon to get 
James R. Hoffa; instead, the measure is a 
broad reform effort aimed at abuses which go 
far beyond the Teamsters. No doubt some 
of its voluminous provisions will have to be 
modified as time goes on, but we surmise 
that most of it will ultimately meet with 
approval by union members as well as the 
public. Labor-management-Govyernment re- 
lations at last appear to have reached a state 
of maturity. 


Budgetary Gymnastics 
“EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. NEWELL A. GEORGE 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 4, 1959 


Mr. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, the no- 
new-start policy on flood-control and 
water-conservation projects was in- 
augurated by the old guard Republican 
administration in order to base a cam- 
paign issue on a balanced budget. 

The veto of the public works appro- 
priation bill was part of this plan. Since 
the Republican Party took over the 
White House, many bills have been vetoed 
and each one has been sustained by the 
Congress. -It is quite evident that no 
measure could haye become law over the 
President's objection. It is still more 
evident that during the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1959, the budget deficit 
which exceeded $12 billion should be laid 
directly at the door of the White House, 
inasmuch as the President could not be 
compelled by the Congress to accept any 
law or any program not desired by the 
Republican administration. 

The waste and extravagance, some of 
which has been uncovered by congres- 
sional committees in various branches of 
the executive department, can by no 
possible stretch of the imagination be 
blamed on the Congress. 

In order to create a campaign issue, 
the Republican administration has 
branded the Democrats in Congress as 
being “spenders.” From the history of 
the last 6 years, there is no doubt but 
that had any legislation been disap- 


proved by the President it would not have 


become law, and only those measures, in- 
cluding supplemental appropriation bills 
urgently requested by the President, were 
enacted. Therefore, the deficit of nearly 
$13 billion can be attributed only to the 
executive department, which has demon- 
strated quite clearly to the American 
people, that it has been wasteful and ex- 
travagant. The party in power and the 
executive officials who belong to that 
party cannot escape having the term 
“wasters” applied to them, 

Many Members of Congress, because 
of promises and pressure from the White 
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House, voted to sustain the President's 
veto against their better judgment. 
These men were callous in their disre- 
gard for the health and economic wel- 
fare of the citizens of their districts and 
States. The sole result of the no-new- 
start policy is in itself wasteful, because 
the Army engineers cannot consistently 
and properly do their job without having 
new projects on which to begin work be- 
fore other projects have been completed. 
In addition, without new starts, the ter- 
rific loss suffered by devastating floods 
may occur and reoccur in many areas 
throughout the country before the flood- 
control program is completed. 

Further, the economic development of 
many cities is stifled because of lack of 
water which cannot be supplied without 
the erection of huge reservoirs. 

One of the leading and probably the 
strongest of Republican newspapers in 
the State of Kansas, Mr. Speaker, the 
Iola Register, recently carried an edi- 
torial which recognized the fallacy of 
the no-new-start program. 

Mr, Speaker, I include this editorial as 
a part of my remarks: 

Works Brit Vero 

Eisenhower's veto of the billion-dollar pub- 
lic works bill upon the score that it includes 
too many new starts“ on various projects 
hits right where it hurts. 

Every State in the Union has its own pet 
measures in this catchall bill. Included are 
everything from huge harbors projects to tiny 
dams on the Neosho River. Hardly a con- 
gressional district in the Nation is lacking 
some finger in the pie. 

Thus many a Congressman and many a 
newspaper éditor now finds himself in an un- 
comfortable position. He has supported 
everything else Ike has done to hold down 
spending and has applauded his other yetoes 
of spending bills. Can he logically complain 
now that his own tender toes are stepped 
on? 

Are all of us for economy only so long as 
it applies to the other fellow? 

Well, I can't say that I am surprised at the 
veto. It is solidly in line with the all-out and 
thoroughly consistent fight Ike has been 
making all this term against inflation and 
overspending in eny field, 

And he does, of course, have a good point in 
the fact that while the new starts in this 
bill involve a relatively few million dollars 
this first year, they will involve billions be- 
fore they are completed and will raise the 
yearly spending rate several hundred millions 
in just 3 or 4 years. 

But there are at least two good questions 
to be asked in return: 

1. Ike asked no new starts last year and 
this year because the rest of the budget 
couldn't stand it. Would he ask the same 
next year and the next? Would there ever 
be a new start if we waited for the rest of 
the budget to get in better shape? 

2. Couldn't there very well be instances in 
which it is just as meritorious and just as 
urgent to start a new project as to complete 
an old one? Are those of us who have waited 
25 years to get the first scratch of work done 
on the Neosho any less deserving of flood 
protection than those who got a better break 
and started their projects 5 years ago? 

This could well turn out to be the time 
when Ike gets a veto overridden for the first 
time. 

Congress is eager to close up shop for a 
while. House and Senate committees spent 
weoks and weeks through projects 
to come out with what they felt was not too 
much above the President’s recommenda- 
tion—$30 million to be exact. 
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The idea of starting all over again to whit- 
tie the items down to a point that Ike would 
accept will be utterly repellent. So they 
will try for an override first. And it may 
go over. 

If it does, Ike will be happy because he 
still will have made his point and stuck by 
his non-inflationary guns. Congress will 
be happy because their constituents will still 
each get their little helpings of pork. 

And several milion citizens will be happy 
as they see their pet projects get just a little 
closer to reality. i 

Could it be that this Is what Ike had in 
mind all along? 


Settlement of Bethlehem Steel Co. Dispute 
With Shipbuilding Workers Is Vital to 
Our Country’s Defense 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL B. BREWSTER 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE CF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 4, 1959 


Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. Speaker, my 
esteemed colleague, the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Burke] has done the 
Members of the House of Representatives 
and the public a signal service by force- 
fully calling to our attention the present 
stalemate in contract negotiations be- 
tween the Bethlehem Steel Co. and the 
Industrial Union of Marine and Ship- 
building Workers of America, AFL-CIO. 

It has been pointed out that the Beth- 
lehem Steel Co. operates 8 shipyards 
along the Atlantic coast employing some 
17,000 men who represent the core of 
shipbuilding know-how in the eastern 
United States. One of these yards is 
located in my district at Sparrows Point, 
Md., and I, personally, know many of 
the men employed there who have de- 
voted their entire lives to the shipbuild- 
ing industry. The Industrial Union of 
Marine and Shipbuilding Workers of 
America, AFL-CIO, is one of the coun- 
try’s most highly respected unions, Its 
members haye proved time and again 
that they are willing to place our coun- 
try's strength and well-being above their 
own economic interest. 

The union's contract with Bethlehem 
Steel expired on July 31, 1959. Prior to 
that time the union's representatives 
had begun efforts to negotiate a new 
collective bargaining agreement with the 
company. The company has presented 
the union with demands that the union 
simply could not accept. Principal 
among these demands is the threatened 
elimination of the seniority rights of 
many highly skilled craftsmen. 

I believe that the shipyard workers 
have given strong evidence of their de- 
sire to bargain in good faith. They 
have proposed that the expired agree- 
ment be extended for a brief period in 
order that negotiations could continue. 
This offer was refused by the company. 
The union then offered to submit both 
the company’s demands and the union’s 
proposals to arbitration. This offer was 
also rejected by the company. The 
union members have further shown 
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their good faith by continuing on the job 
despite the fact they do nof have a con- 
tract. $ 

This is particularly significant be- 
cause in many of its yards Bethlehem 
shipbuilding is engaged in vitally im- 
portant work for the U.S. Navy, At this 
time Bethlehem shipyards are building 
the nuclear missile carrier Long Beach 
and the nuclear frigate Bainbridge. At 
the same time one of its yards is con- 
verting the missile firing cruiser Spring- 
field. We simply cannot afford to lose 
any more ground in our efforts to match 
and surpass the growing Soviet military 
machine. 

I call upon both labor and manage- 
ment to join in full and open collective 
bargaining in keeping with our estab- 
lished tradition of fair play. It has been 
suggested that the House Armed Serv- 
ices Committee's subcommittee on de- 
fense activities conduct an immediate 
factfinding investigation. There is 
ample precedent for this step because 
the same subcommittee investigated a 
similar situation in 1954. The previous 
investigation produced favorable resulis 
and should the present situation con- 
tinue, I, as a member of the Armed 
Services Committee, will support the re- 
quest for committee action. 

I am further concerned by this situa- 
tion because recently two of our Atlantic 
coast shipbuilding concerns lost sizable 
contracts to California shipbuilders. 
These contracts were lost because of an 
unfair and artificial 6 percent advan- 
tage given California firms by an archaic 
section of the National Maritime Act. I 
have introduced H.R. 8176, which will 
repeal this unfair clause. If the east 
coast firms are to compete successfully 
with other areas, with or without this 
unfair advantage presently enjoyed by 
some, we must have fair and stable 
labor-management relations. 

We must also consider the absolute 
necessity of maintaining our pool of 
highly skilled and experienced shipyard 
workers. The collective know-how of 
these men is vital to our national security. 
The dissipation and eventual loss of these 
special skills could have a far-reaching 
effect on our country’s ability to produce 
today’s nuclear vessels. 


Walter Lee 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL G. ROGERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 4, 1959 


Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speak- 
er, it was with deep regret that we 
learned: of the upcoming retirement of 
Walter Lee, of the Judiciary Committee 
staff, as we feel the Capitol will lose the 
services of one of its most able and dedi- 
cated aides. 

By his friendly and sympathetic han- 
dling of every request, Walter Lee has 
established a guide of service for many 
to follow. He has always been most 
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helpful to everyone who has found the 
need for information and advice from 
the Judiciary Committec. 

I am sure that Walter will enjoy some 
time for rest and leisure, well earned by , 
his many years of fine service here at 
the House of Representatives, but we 
will all miss his prompt and helpful 
assistance which has often been taken 
for granted because of his consistent ef- 
forts to give his full attention to every 
case and request to him. 


American Legion Supports White Fleet 


a EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ED EDMONDSON 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 4, 1959' 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, 
support continues to mount for the pro- 
posal to establish a Great White Fleet of 
mercy ships to carry American surplus 
foods, medical aid, and supplies to dis- 
aster and distress areas throughout the 
world. This bold new concept for peace, 
which is the idea of an Oklahoma naval 
officer, Comdr. Frank A. Manson who is 
now stationed in London, has received 
overwhelming endorsement from thou- 
sands of people and many and varied 
organizations in the United States. I 
also have received in my office letters 
from persons in other countries com- 
menting favorably on this Manson plan. 

Another strong and powerful voice in 
the United States which recently has 
endorsed this plan is the American 
Legion, which at its national convention 
assembled at Minneapolis, Minn., Au- 
gust 24 to 27, 1959, adopted a resolu- 
tion in support of the Great White Fleet 
proposal. The Legion not only endorsed 
the principle of enacting legislation for 
this Great White Fleet in the Congress 
of the United States, but it also recom- 
mended public support of this pr 
by the people of this Nation. 

Mr. Speaker, I should like to insert in 
the Record a copy of this resolution: 

RESOLUTION 641 
Resolution in support of the Great White 
Fleet proposal 

Whereas, a fundamental principle of the 
American Legion, as set forth in the pre- 
amble to the constitution is to promote 
peace and good will on earth“; and 

Whereas a proposal recently made at the 
War College by Comdr. Frank Manson. 
U.S.N, to create and maintain a new Great 
an unarmed mercy tas 
force under the American , manned by 
Navy personnel, to pursue a definite intiner- 
ary around the world; and 

Whereas this Great White Fleet during its 
stops of 2 or 3 weeks each at major 
ports (particularly in underpriviledged 
countries) would place its hospital, medics 
and educational facilities at the disposal 
the people of that country; demonstrating 
and training the doctors and nurses of that 
nation in our most advanced medical tech 
niques; and 

Whereas this Great White Fleet would be 
avallable at all times for immediate gara 
sion to any major disaster area about th 
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World where its facilitles might be helpful; 
and 8 


Whereas the estimated cost of $30 mil- 
lion for the operation and maintenance of 
this Great White Fleet would be far less than 
has been demonstrably wasted in abortive 
foreign aid projects: and 

Whereas such a Great White Fleet would 

be a living, daily symbol throughout the 

world of the sincere desire of the people and 

the Government of these United States of 

American for peace, good will and mutual 

po aerstanding among all men: Therefore 
it 


Resolved; That the national convention of 
the American Legion assembled in Minne- 
&pclis, Minn., August 24-27, 1959, endorses 
the principle of enabling legislation for this 
Great White Fleet in the Congress of these 
United States; and be it further 

Resolved; That. the American Legion rec- 
ommends public support of this proposal by 
the people of this Nation. 


Sustaining the Veto 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 4, 1959 


we YOUNGER, Mr. Speaker, in the, 


ashington Evening Star of September 
3, 1959, there appeared an editorial and 
an article by David Lawrence on the 

dential veto of the public works ap- 
Propriation which are deserving of being 
Preserved in connection with this his- 
ric yote wherein the veto was sus- 
ed: 
Wrrntno TRE Bic ONE 

The I-vote margin by which the House has 
Upheld the President's veto of the public 
Works bill constitutes the closest of close 
Calls. Nonetheless, it was a big win for Mr. 

nhower in his touch-and-go battle to 
Curb inflation by clamping down on unneccs- 
Sary Federal spending. 

It was a big win because nothing is dearer 
toa Congressman's heart than a public works 
bill—sometimes known as a pork barrel bill. 

ere is something in it for the folks back 

e in almost every Congressman’s district, 

on in this circumstance it is no easy thing 
vote to sustain a veto. But the essential 
Votes were there when the showdown came, 
and the logical inference is that the Presi- 
dent, having won this fight, will be able to 

Use hir veto power successfully against any 
other unwise spending bills which may come 
there” him. If this proves to be the case, 
b sre will be renewed hope for the future 

uying power of the dollar. 
ton Eisenhower's objection to the bill cen- 
nc on the fact that it carried 67 un- 
mine projects—projects which the ad- 
Whe ration had not recommended and for 
5 ich no provision had been made in the 
Udget. It is true that these projects would 
a Cost only 650 million, a relatively small 
con in this fiscal year. But their ultimate 
dat would have been more than $800 million. 
han Will be said, we suppose, that the Pres- 
ents attitude is shortsighted, that long- 
fic ge national development is being sacri- 

*d in the interests of a misguided short- 

“economy. We do not believe that this 

Without any of the unbudgeted 
Oscal 1960 expenditures for public 
wiu total $1.1 billion—nn all-time 

ermore, according to the Pres- 
mgress in the past 4 years has write 


N 
igh. 
Ident, Co: 
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ten 200 unbudgeted projects into public 
works bills, and these, in the end, will cost 
nearly $3.8 billion. Why add 67 more when 
they are not essential and when they would 
boost the ultimate unbudgeted costs by an- 
other $800 million? 

As Mr. Eisenhower indicated in his veto 
message, these 67 unbudgeted projects repre- 
sent desirable, as distinguished from neces- 
sary, undertakings. At the proper time pro- 
vision can be made for them in the budget 
and Congress can begin appropriating the 
necessary funds. But these things should be 
planned in a responsible and orderly way. 
It is time to put a stop to the willy-nilly 
approach, and we are glad the President has 
been able to do it. 

SUSTAINING THE VETO; REPUBLICANS IN ÇON- 

Gress ARE SEEN DEVOTED TO PRESIDENT'S 

LEADERSHIP 


(By David Lawrence) 


It’s a good thing that, in the midst of 
his fateful trip to European capitals, Presi- 
dent Eisenhower has not been confronted 
with unfavorable news from Congress. For, 
had the President's veto of the $1 billion 
public works bill been overridden, the people 
of Europe, accustomed as they are to a par- 
Mamentary system of government, might 
have construed the rolicall as a formal vote 
of lack of confidence in Mr. Eisenhower. 
This could have had a frustrating effect on 
on the President's mission abroad, where 
majority vote against the party in power 
customarily means a change in executive 
leadership. 

Little consideration, on the other hand, 
was given here to this point by most mem- 
bers of Congress in their voting on the 
merits of the public works bill that the 
President had vetoed. Since none of Mr. 
Eisenhower's previous 143 vetoes have been 
overridden by the necessary two-thirds vote 
of both Houses, dramatic attention was cen- 
tered on the final rollcall, 

The margin of one vote by which the veto 
was sustained may or may not reflect the 
maneuvers that went on inside both par- 
ties. For the issue really turned on what 
the folks back home would say in those dis- 
tricts where waterpower projects and other 
Federal construction proposals had been 
promoted, 

Every Member of Congress who had urged 
Federal appropriations that would bring 
about the building of public works projects 
in his own district naturally was on the 
spot. If he voted against the bill, there was 
the chance that political capital would be 
made out of this in the next election by a 
rival candidate. If the Member happened 
to be a Republican, he had to consider the 
effect on his constituency, especially on the 
Republican voters, if he deserted the icad- 
ership of the President, 

Some Republicans, but only a handful, 
did vote to override the veto, Only a small 
group of Democrats deserted their party 
leadership in siding with the President. The 
issue was decided primarily by a otraight 
party yote of Republicans and Democrats, 
respectively. The small number who crossed 
party lines really wielded the balance of 
power, Maybe if there had been any way 
to determine in advance exactly how the 
voting would go, the defenders of the bill 
might have won out. The last-minute 
changes indicated that nobody was quite 
sure of the outcome, 

As it was, there were all sorts of stories 
being circulated among the Members to put 
them in a quandary, Thus, the vetoed bill 
contained appropriations for 67 new projects 
which the President said had not been pro- 
vided for by the Budget Bureau or checked 
on by the Army engineers, who have for the 
most part the responsibility for thelr con- 
struction. One rumor was that, if the meas- 
ure became law, the administration might 
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have to cut down or delay some of the proj- 
ects begun in previous years in order to hold 
down the total sum spent. This touched 
of a wave of apprehension among those 
Members of Congress who have a deep- 
seated interest in projects already author- 
ized but not yet completed. It seemed to 
many Members that it would be better to 
have new legisiation passed that would spe- 
cifically take care of projects already under- 
way without initiating additional projects. 
This was the main point In the President's 
policy in his veto. 

Mr. Eisenhower has adhered to basic prin- 
ciples in his relations with Congress, and he 
is getting the support of the country be- 
cause of the sound approach he has taken. 
He is not opposed to necessary construction 
of public works projects. But he feels that 
due consideration must be given to overall 
budget requirements. Usually local projects 
are enthusiastically recommended by the 
people in a given district, and a Congress- 
man feels he has to go along with the com- 
munity’s wishes. But the President has to 
look at things from a national viewpoint. 

The fact that nearly two-thirds of the 
membership of the House of Representatives 
wanted to override the veto indicates how 
intense is the pressure for what has often 
been called the pork barrel legislation. As 
the projects emerge from committee, a Con- 
gressman often feels he has to support the 
projects in another Member's district in 
order to get support for his own. 

It was surprising, indeed, to find the veto 
sustained, but it was largely due to the de- 
votion of the Republican Party in Congress 
to the President's leadership. Had the Re- 
publicans given way to selfish local interests, 
the veto would easily have been overridden. 

The final test, sustaining the President's 
leadership, cannot but have a favorable ef- 
fect on the Republican Party's position in 
the country, enhancing its prestige as a re- 
sponsible party which is anxious to keep the 
budget In balance and to maintain the Na- 
tion's finances on a sound basis, as against 
extravagant spending and other inflationary 
policies, 


Opposes Display of Russian Flag Daring 
Khrushchev Visit 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 4, 1959 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following letter from 
Mr. John Ayre, secretary, Luzerne 
County (Pa.) Executive Association of 
the Junior Order United American 
Mechanics, which organization goes on 
record as opposing the displaying, in any 
form, the Russian communistic flag dur- 
ing the upcoming visit to this country 
of Nikita Ehrushehev: 

JUNIOR O.U.A M. Execorive 
ASSOCIATION, 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa., September 2, 1959. 
Congressman DANIEL J. FLOOD, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Honoraste Sm: The Junior Order United 
American Mechanics being opposed to com- 
munism, in any form, in the United States; 
the Luzerne County Executive Association 
of the Junior Order United American Me- 
chanics, etrenucusly oppese the dirplaying, 
in Any form, the Russian communistic flag 
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in the United States, before, during, or after 
the visit of Nikita Khrushchev, to this coun- 
try, and we therefore ask your support in 
helping to keep said flag from being dis- 
played. 
Yours respectfully, 
JOHN Ayre, 
Secretary. 


Vice Adm. Hyman G. Rickover, USN, 
Addresses the 60th National Conven- 
tion of the Veterans of Foreign Wars of 
the United States, Los Angeles, Calif., 
September 3, 1959 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 3, 1959 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, some 
20,000 delegates attending the 60th na- 
tional conyention of the Veterans of For- 
eign Wars of the United States at Los 
Angeles this week gave their approval to 
the Navy’s nuclear propulsion program 
as outlined in an address delivered by 
Vice Adm. Hyman G. Rickover, U.S. 
Navy. 

Honoring the father of the Navy's nu- 
clear propulsion program, the VFW pre- 
sented to Vice Admiral Rickover a gold 
medal award of merit and citation in 
recognition of his brilliant end deter- 
mined leadership in the development of a 
nuclear task force as part of our na- 
tional defense. 

Vice Admiral Rickover's address fol- 
lows: 


Our Nava REVOLUTION 


I greatly appreciate the honor which you 
Have bestowed upon me. As I have said 
many times before, no large project In this 
scientific and technological age can be the 
work of one man alone. I am sure you all 
realize that In honoring me you are really 
honoring the men and women who work 
with mé in the laboratories, in the factories, 
in the shipyards, as well as in my own or- 
ganization. I accept the award in that 
spirit and thank you in their behalf as well 
as my own. 

The Veterans of Foreign Wars has always 
taken a keen interest in developments which 
affect our national strength. It is impor- 
tant in a democracy that you do so. Our 
country can be no stronger than the peo- 
ple, acting through the Congress, make their 
desires known. Your organization, by keep- 
ing informed on important national issues, 
plays an essential role in this process. Your 
past national commander, Congressman 
James E. VAN Zanor, of Pennsylvania, has 
continued to be active in both the Veterans 
of Foreign Wars and the Naval Reserve. He 
went directly from the Navy to the Joint 
Congressional Committee on Atomic Energy 
in 1946, when the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion was just being set up to take over from 
the Army's Manhattan project, He has 
played a leading role on that committee dur- 
ing the entire 13 years since that time, and 
I can assure you that his firthand knowl- 
edge and interest in military and atomic 
matters has been an important asset to our 
country. He has unfailingly backed the 
naval nuclear propulsion program and de- 
serves a great deal of personal credit for it. 
He also participated actively in a valuable 
study which the Joint Committee made in 
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1956 on the education and training of scien- 
tists, engineers, and technicians. This study 
clearly demonstrated the gravity of our edu- 
cational situation compared with that of 
Western Europe and of Russia. 

I would like to review for you the status 
and plans of the Navy's nuclear propulsion 
program on which the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission and the Navy Department have been 
engaged for 12 years. This program has been 
undertaken during a period when great 
changes are commonplace. To understand 
what has happened and what may be ex- 
pected in the future, it is useful to establish 
a scale to measure the current rate of 
technological change. 

We often say that the steamship revo- 
lutionized naval warfare. But because the 
conversion of the world’s navies from sail 
to steam took the better part of a century, 
the changes wrought were more evolution- 
ary in character than they were revolution- 
ary. The impact of the steamship waa there- 
fore less drastic than If it had taken place 
more rapidly. 

The change that is taking place in our 
Navy today, however—the change from oil 
to nuclear power—is not only revolutionary 
in concept, it is also revolutionary in impact. 

The first serious proposal to build an 
atomic powered submarine was made in 
1949. Four and one-half years later the 
land-based prototype of the submarine was 
operating. A year and a half after that the 
Nautilus was at sea, and barely 90 days later 
she was accepted by the fleet as a combat- 
Teady ship. 

Now, less than 5 years after the Nautilus 
first went to sea, we are embarked upon a 
nuclear shipbuilding program embracing 
eight different types of propulsion plants for 
a variety of submarine and surface ship de- 
Signs. We will have plants to power ships 
from the small hunter-killer submarine, the 
Tullibee, up to the nuclear aircraft carrier 
Enterprise, propelled by eight powerful re- 
actors which will develop 280,000 shaft 
horsepower. Our present nuclear shipbuild- 
ing program consists of 37 submarines and 
three surface vessels either completed and 
operating, under construction, or authorized 
for construction. 

Within a few years we should have at sea 
the first nuclear powered task force—com- 
plete from submarines to carriers. Thus, 
a technological and military revolution, 
which in the past would have taken the 
greater part of a century, will be essentially 
completed in about a decade. 

No conventional submarine has ever run 
submerged at its top speed for more than 
1 hour, By contrast, the nuclear powered 
Scawolf on a single crulse ran fully sub- 
merged for 60 days, covering a distance of 
13,761 miles, She then surfaced only be- 
cause she had completed her mission. The 
Sargo, early this year, returned from a single 
cruise of 19,000 miles, of which 18,880 miles 
were fully submerged; only 120 miles were 
on the surface, primarily for entering and 
leaving port. Further, the Skipjack is capa- 
ble of maintaining indefinitely a speed few 
ships of any kind can match. And just 
how well our nuclear submarines are becom- 
ing nt home in the ocean depths is evidenced 
by tho fact that the Nautilus, in her 41g- 
year life, hag spent a total of over 1 full 
year completely submerged. 

Our nuclear submarines have done far 
more than demonstrate the basic capability 
of operating submerged at high speeds and 
for long periods of time. 

Even as late as 1950, when the Nautilus 
land prototype was being bulit, an official 
publication was being distributed in Wash- 
ington which contained the following state- 
ment: “Development of the transarctic sub- 
marine remains in the realm of fantasy.” 

Now, the Nautilus and the Skate have 
thoroughly proved that the transarctic sub- 
marine is a matter of reality, They have 
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opened up a fourth large ocean area for the 
use of our Navy. 

The nuclear submarine is particularly 
adapted to the missile age. Soon there will 
be in operation the Halibut, a nuclear sub- 
marine capable of firing Regulus type air- 
breathing missiles, and the George Washing- 
ton, first of our Polaris-firing submarines. 

Armed with the Polaris missile, these 
underwater satellites could launch their at- 
tack from far out in the Atlantic, the 
Pacific, or the Arctic Ocean, They could be 
placed anywhere within hundreds of miles of 
their targets, They could be dispersed over 
literally millions of square miles of ocean, 

The problem of locating and destroying 
such a underseas fleet will be tremendous. 
The enemy would be in the position of a 
man trying to find a black cat on a vast and 
empty plain on a moonless and starless night. 
An aggressor would know that if he dared 
to attack us he, himself, would inevitably 
be destroyed. ‘ 


We are beginning to see what nuclear pow- _ 


er can do for the submarine, For the sur- 
face ship it will provide virtually unlimited 
cruising radius. Nuclear ships will not have 
to shuttle back and forth to shore bases for 
more oil, or require an endless chain of tank- 
ers. Nuclear power multiplies about 20 times 
the distance an aircraft carrier can travel 
at full speed without refueling, and about 50 
times the distance a guided missile destroyer 
can travel at full speed without refueling. 
This dividend we can predict. However, 35 
‘was the case for nuclear submarines, we 

be unable to fully appreciate, until we actual- 
ly operate these surface ships, the meaning 
of this dividend in terms of increased mill- 
tary capabilities. 

Our naval revolution is proceeding quickly: 
But since returning from the Soviet Union Í 
am more convinced than ever that we can- 
not afford to relax. The Soviets have the 
second largest naval fleet in the world. They 
have 450 submarines compared to our 120. 
They have done a good job of building an 
atomic powered icebreaker. In challenging 
our command of the seas they are proceeding 
as in all their other endeavors—deadly se- 
rious in attitude, unrelenting in aim, and 
energetic in achievement, 

Since World War II the Soviets have 
built 350 new submarines to our 24. At the 
outbreak of World War II Germany had but 
57 submarines and of these only 22 were 
oceangoing. Before the German submarine 
fleet could be destroyed 14 million tons of 
allied shipping sank to the bottom of the 
seas. It has been estimated that 20 per- 
cent of the entire allied war effort was tied 
up in antisubmarine warfare. It should be 
a sobering thought to all of us that the Rus- 
slan submarine fleet is now 10 times as large 
as was the German submarine force at the 
beginning of World War II. The Soviets 
haye more submarines today than the Ger- 
mans had at any single time during that wer 

Too often we think of this huge fleet O 
submarines merely in terms of ships that 
might someday lie in wait to sink our mer- 
chant and naval shipping, It is common 
knowledge that the Soviets can now launch 
missiles with ranges of at least 200 miles 
from their submarines. It would take but 
a single such missile accurately placed + 
cripple any one of our seaboard cities. Be 
fore too long missiles from submarines Wi 
reach any target in the United States. 
my opinion, the best protection of our ah 15 
against missile-firlng enemy submarines rer 
in setting up submerged barriers of eed 
own nuclear-powered attack submarin s 
which can destroy enemy submarines men 
acing our coasts. ad 

Fortunately we are, at the moment, oie 
of the Soviets in the development of by 
nuclear-powered submarine, And, it is a 
far the best antisubmarine weapon we epee 
today. We must make certain that we 2 
main ahead with this antisubmarine W 
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Pon system and that we build a sufficient 
number of these attack submarines to com- 
bat the Soviet submarine menace. 

The nuclear submarine is a ship that re- 
quires no armament for its own defense. 

ocean acts as its protecting screen and 
its armor, As a result, the submarine can 
be made all weapon, rather than part wea- 
Pon and part shield. Therefore ench of 
these nuclear submarines constitutes a com- 
plete task force in itself, 

The work ahead is full of challenge for 
us. There Is much to do to complete the 
development of an industry to support an 
expanding nuclear Navy. Our new nuclear 
shipbullding- capability is just now being 
tried out. A number of shipyards which 
have begun construction of nuclear ships 
have yet to prove that they can rise to the 
Stringent standards of quality and excellence 
Which are a necessity for nuclear power. 

We have just scratched the surface in nu- 
Clear technology. The Nautilus traveled 62,- 
560 miles on her first reactor core of which 
Over half were while fully submerged. To 
duplicate this performance, a conventionally 
Powered submarine having the size and the 
Power of the Nautilus would have required 
Over 2 million gallons of fuel oll. It would 
take a train of tank cars over a mile and a half 
long to carry this amount of fuel. On her 
Second reactor core, the Nautilus steamed a 
total of 91,324 miles of which 85 percent was 
Tully submerged. We are now installing in 
her a third reactor core that may take her 
three times as far as her first core. We are 
Working on designs which we hope will result 
in even further improvements in perform- 
ance and reduction in cost. 

One final thought I would leaye with you: 
the rapidity of change in our modern world. 

ere are many examples, but two, one in- 
dustrial and one military, stand out in 
the context of what I have said. 

The industrial one is Near East oll. In 
1901 an Englishmian named D'Arcy obtained 
& concession to drill for oll in Persia. Every- 
One considered his venture to be highly spec- 
Ulative, and events soon proved this to be 
true. By 1908, after many unsuccessful drill- 

g5 his resources were exhausted and it had 
been decided to discontinue further drilling. 
Just then oll was struck on the site of an 
ancient fire temple. 

It was this chance discovery which, in the 
Short spin of 50 years, had a more profound 
efect on the industrial life of Europe and on 
World international affairs than had perhaps 
the events of any similar period in modern 
history, The Suez crisis of 3 years ago has 
amply demonstrated this. 

The second example, the military one, is 
Our own Alr Force. On August 1, 1907, the 
War Department created an Aeronautical Di- 
Vision under the chief signal officer. This 
division consisted of one officcr and two en- 
Usted men. Only 40 years later that three- 
man organization had expanded to become 
the predominant military arm of the United 
States. Neyer before in all history has so 

endous a military change taken place 

80 short a time. 

The lesson from these two examples is 
Plain. We must expect even more rapid 
Changes and displacements in the future. 
Predominance in any field today is no guar- 
untee of position tomorrow, In light of the 
®Ver-spiraling scientific and technological 
Fevolution we must be alert; we must antici- 
Pate change; we muat recognize that no in- 
Stitution is so hallowed that it must not be 
examined periodically; we must ever bear in 
Mind that the law of life for organizations as 
Well as for nations is: “Adapt or perish.” 
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How Bond Rates Affect You 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 4, 1959 


Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the most informative and effective ar- 
ticles which has come to my attention 
on the subject of Government bond in- 
terest rates is the following editorial 
from the September 7, 1959, issue of 
Life magazine: 

How BoND Rates AFFECT You 

Nobody in his right mind thinks that 
Congress would ever imperil the national 
defense by refusing to pay the Pentagon's 
bils. And if it did so there would be such 
an outburst of indignation that Congress 
would get cracking. 

But the reverse of this is happening. The 

“management of the public debt is also of 

vital concern. Yet Congress is refusing to 
give the Treasury the powers it needs to 
manage the public debt In a sound and 
orderly way. There has been no outburst 
of public indignation because the issue Is 
difficult for laymen to grasp. 

They had better grasp it, for it affects the 
value of their savings and the security of 
their future. By its failure to act, Congress 
is driving up interest rates and adding to 
inflationary pressures. Here are the simple 
facts: 

The dead hand of the past—a World War 
I measure passed in 1918—puts a ceiling of 
4½ percent on long-term Government 
bonds and savings bonds. It is these bonds, 
bought by insurance companies, trust funds 
and the savings of individuals, which should 
carry as much as possible of the public debt 
because they check inflation by taking sav- 
ings out of the scramble for goods. 

This 41-year-old ceiling, on bond interest 
makes it increasingly harder for the Treas- 
ury to sell new bonds. Institutions and in- 
dividuals, since they can get better rates 
from other securities, refuse to buy them. 
Since 1946, for example, life insurance com- 
panies have reduced thelr holdings of Gov- 
ernment bonds from 45 percent of their 
assets to a mere 7 percent, Many indi- 
viduals cash in their savings bonds. 

Instead of putting out long-term bonds 
with Interest rates high enough to make 
them marketable, the Treasury has been 
forced to raise the needed money by “short- 
term paper” (e.g., 91-day notes), which are 
bought chiefly by commercial banks. Since 
they are virtually the same thing as cash, 
these notes can be used by the banks to ex- 
pand their loans. They can lend $5 of new 
money for each $1 of Treasury notes they 
own. This has an immediate inflationary 
effect. 

Furthermore, this “monetizing” of the debt 
tends to drive up interest rates as the Goy- 
ernment competes with other borrowers for 
scarce money, In the last fortnight, for 
example, the rate on 91-day notes has just 
risen to 3.8 percent, the highest level since 
the bank crisis of 1933. If this trend con- 
tinues, even short-term interest rates may 
soon exceed the 444 percent ceiling on long- 
term bonds. This freakish result is made 
more likely by Speaker Rarsugn’s announce- 
ment last week that Congress won't act this 
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year on the President's reiterated request 
for Ufting the Interest celling. Such inac- 
tion undermines the dollar by raising doubts 
abroad as to its soundness and damages the 
Govyernment’s credit, just as it does the econ- 
omy itself. 

Some leaders are urging the President, on 
his return, to take the issue to the voters 
as he did on labor reform. If Congress ad- 
jeurns. without action, the President may 
call it back in special session. But voters 
themselves can help speed the necessary ac- 
tion by letting their Congressmen know that 
they back the President, He has stated the 
issue very clearly: 

“The vital Interests of all Americans are 
at stake because excessive reliance on short- 
term financing can have grave consequences 
for the purchasing power of the dollar, 
Let me state as plainly as I can that 
this is not legislation to increase interest 
trates. * * We always seek to borrow as 
cheaply as we can. To prohibit the 
Treasury from paying the market price for 
long-term money is just as impracticable 
as telling the Defense: Department that it 
cannot pay the fair market price for a piece 
of equipment. The result would be the same 
in either case; the Government could not 
get what it needs.” 


Tribute to Commodore A. J. Spriggs, 
Adviser to the Director, Electronics 


Division, Business and Defense Serv- 
ices Administration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD L. JACKSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 3, 1959 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. Speaker, during 
the past 10 months, Commodore A, J. 
Spriggs, vice president in charge of east- 
ern operations, Packard-Bell Electronics, 
Inc., Los Angeles, Calif., has served as 
W. o. c. adviser to the Director of the Elec- 
tronics Division, providing technical ad- 
vice on electronics industrial mobiliza- 
tion activities of the Business and De- 
fense Services Administration. A career 
of service in the U.S. Navy in electronics 
and communications, and a period of 
years of experience in responsible posi- 
tions in the electronics industries formed 
an ideal background for this assignment. 
Commodore Spriggs is a graduate of 
the U.S. Naval Academy, subsequently, 
he completed a year of graduate work 
at the Postgraduate School there, and 
earned an M.S. degree in radio engineer- 
ing at the graduate school, Yale Uni- 
versity. Commodore Spriggs is a senior 
member, Institute of Radio Engineers, a 
member of the American Society of 
Naval Engineers, the American Ord- 
nance Association, the American Radio 
Relay League, and other professional 
groups. He is married and on comple- 
tion of his tour of duty will reside in 
Beverly Hills, Calif, 
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A study by the Electronics Division of 
available data revealed a serious lack of 
adequate information on the operations 
of that segment of the electronics indus- 
tries group which produces radar, sonar, 
missile guidance devices, communica- 
tions equipment and the like. Since the 
defense of our country is dependent 

upon adequate capacity to produce these 
devices, it was determined that a survey 
of the manufacturing establishments 
engaged in producing them in 1958 be 
initiated. 

Commodore Spriggs performed with 
distinction the assignment of develop- 
ing a program for surveying the com- 
mercial, industrial, and military elec- 
tronics and equipment industry. He 
secured the concurrence of the Depart- 
ment of Defense and other interested 
Government agencies as well as a cross- 
section of industry representatives in his 
plans for the most comprehensive survey 
of its kind ever undertaken by the Gov- 
ernment. This involved the develop- 
ment of a schedule for reporting, to- 
gether with comprehensive instructions, 
to elicit information on shipments, mili- 
tary backlogs, and in some cases factory 
inventories; for 64 separate product 
categories of commercial, industrial, and 
military electronics equipment from 
some 2,000 plants. 

When the survey is completed, a study 
will be prepared and disseminated to the 
Office of Civil and Defense Mobilization 
and others concerned with mobilization 
readiness to form the basis for policy 
decisions. The results of the survey will 
also be published for the benefit of 
management people in the electronics in- 
dustries. Because of its great commod- 
ity detail it will be an especially val- 
uable tool for management’s use in 
planning expansions of production 
capacity, for components as well as 
equipment. 

Among his other major achievements 
are the consultation with officials on 
OCDM on programs relating to emer- 
gency radio communications during a 
mobilization period and consultation 
with other Government agencies and 
members of the electronic industries on 
needed revisions of order M-17 and 
and direction 4 to BDSA regulation No. 
2. These orders have to do with de- 
liveries of products needed to insure 
meeting defense requirements and the 
equitable distribution of the defense 
load on producers of certain electronic 
products. 

Upon completion of his full-time duty 
status in the Electronics Division, Com- 
modore Spriggs joined the ranks of the 
National Defense Executive Reserve. 
With the concurrence of officials of his 
company, he has agreed to serve if 
needed in the adminstration of elec- 
tronics production programs during 
mobilization. 

Commendation is due the officials of 
Packard-Bell Electronics for their fine 
contribution to the defense effort in mak- 
ing it possible for Commodore Spriggs to 
serve full time in the mobilization read- 
iness work of the Electronic Division for 
more than 10 months. 


On August 25, H. Herbert Hughes, Act- 
ing Administrator of the Business and 
Defense Services Administration, pre- 
sented to Commodore Spriggs on behalf 
of Secretary of Commerce Frederick H. 
Mueller a certificate of merit in recogni- 
tion of his outstanding Government 
service during the past 10 months. In 
addition, the Secretary gave Commodore 
Spriggs a personal letter of congratula- 
tions. Mr. Hughes also tendered to 
Commodore Spriggs a flag which Con- 
gressman DONALD L. JACKSON had caused 
to be flown over the Capito] as a token 
of recognition of his service to the Na- 
tion, the Business and Defense Services 
Administration, and the Department of 
Commerce. Mr, Hughes also presented 
a letter from BDSA Administrator H. B. 
McCoy expressing appreciation for his 
services. 


Lesson for Moscow 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THADDEUS J. DULSKI 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 27, 1959 


Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, recently 
four boys left the United States for Rus- 
sia to be returned to their parents“ cus- 
tody. The Illinois court’s decision re- 
leasing these boys is noteworthy and, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I 
wish to include an editorial which ap- 
peared in the Buffalo Evening News, 
Bufalo, N.Y., on September 1, 1959. 

LESSON For Moscow 


We wish the Moscow newspapers would 
print the full text of a decision by an Illi- 
nois appellate court’s chief Justice releasing 
four boys to the custody of their Russian 
parents who returned to Moscow. But we 
doubt that they have or will. 

Justice Thomas E. Kluczynski overruled a 
previous decision that the boys could not be 
restored to their parents until there was 
proof that they would have a proper home in 
Russia. Taking note of their desire to be 
reunited with their parents, the judge spelled 
out a humane concept of the sacredness of 
family ties that the Kremlin might well 
ponder. 

“Although we feel our principles and phi- 
losophies are better for the civilized, peace- 
loving world,” said the judge, “it is not in 
keeping with the American principles that 
we should force or induce by duress belief in 
them. The court cannot base its opinion 
„upon the proposition that the natural 
parents, possessed of a sacred and legally 
recognized right to the care and custody of 
their children, have embraced a creed not in 
keeping with our own.” 

If there were any reporters for Tass or 
Pravda present in the court, they no doubt 
skipped the judge's remarks after a Soviet 
Embassy secretary thanked him for his 
“human act.” The philosophy that guided 
him in his decision, said Justice Kluczynski, 
represents a respect for family ties that 
the Soviet leaders should adopt in their 
treatment of the thousands of prisoners of 
war held in slave labor camps despite solemn 
promises that they would be restored to 
their homeland. The longer they are sep- 
arated from their families, said the Judge, 
“the more serious becomes the problem.” 
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September 4 
Veto Happy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS . 


HON. NEWELL A. GEORGE 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 4, 1959 


Mr. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, consid- 
erable criticism has been expressed by 
independent and Republican newspapers 
as to the President’s veto of the public- 
works appropriation bill. 

Many leading economists and con- 
servationists felt that the no-new-start 
policy in connection with flood-control 
and water-conservation programs was 
shortsighted, expensive, and perilous. 

An editorial which appeared in the 
Kansas City Star, a newspaper which 
is seldom critical of the Republican ad- 
ministration, expressed on Monday, Au- 
gust 31, 1959, the concensus of the great 
majority of people who reside in the 
Midwest area. It will be noted that the 
Star points out the Congress is not ex- 
pected to surrender its responsibility to 
the Bureau of the Budget; neither is the 
Congress expected to surrender its re- 
sponsibility to the President. But many 
people throughout the country seem to 
be under the impression that these re- 
sponsibilities have already been sur- 
rendered to the man in the White House. 

Actually, what has happened, govern- 
ment by veto is the order of the day. 
A veto-happy constitutional lame duck 
who follows the advice of those least 
able to counsel is rejecting good sound 
legislation with reckless abandon. 

Progress in flood control and water 
conservation suffered a terrible setback, 
Mr. Speaker, by the veto of the Presi- 
dent—and when the veto was sustained. 

Mr, Speaker, I include the editorial 
as part of my remarks: 

ACTIVE River DEVELOPMENT Must CONTINUE 

The President's veto comes as a shock to 
the supporters of flood control and water 
conservation. Maybe some of the projects 
around the country are open to criticism. 
We don't know. But as it applies to this 
part of the country it is a very conservative 
bill. Nationwide, it adds only $30 million 
to the Budget Bureau recommendations. 
The argument is over the total obligation 
in future years. 

It is hard to see this bill as substantially 
more inflationary in this critical period than 
the recommendations of the Bureau of the 
Budget. The question of how much the 
country should attempt to do at one time 
is, of course, open to individual judgment. 
In his veto, the President called on Congress 
to eliminate all projects that had not been 
approved by the Budget Bureau. In effect, 
he implied that the one final authority is the 
Bureau. On that we can't agree. Congress 
carries very large responsibilities for the 
development of the United States. 

Today a large part of this country is sub- 
ject to destruction by floods and withering 
by drought. Yet the means for protecting 
itself against floods and for storing the waters 
of its rivers have been recognized for 4 
generation. 

In some areas splendid progress has been 
made. But until all the major river systems 
are brought under control the Nation will 
have to accept prodigious waste. It will have 
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to bow tg destruction by floods. It win 
Watch its most precious resource—water— 
Toll away to the sea. For a great nation to 
resign itself to such waste would be out- 
rageous, 

In the Kaw Valley the river control pro- 
gram is still in an early stage. In the last 
decade only one reservoir project, Tuttle 
Creek, has been started. For this basin 
the river bill proposed only one hew start, 
the Wilson Dam. It is a small one. The 
Budget Bureau's position would hold back 
the Kaw River development for years. 

Such delays don't save money. They sim- 
Ply delay the time of investment in essential 
Projects. Each year of delay in the Kaw 
Valley adds a year to the risk of another 
billion dollar flood: Each year of delay, 
Priceless water flows down the Kaw to be 
eventually dumped as waste in the Gulf of 
Mexico. 

Opponents of river development like to 
Tefer to all appropriation bills as pork. bar- 
Tel. This prejudicial term is a special 
favorite of some private utilities. Many 
electric utilities have carried legitimate fear 
Of public power expansion to the extreme 
of opposing all Federal dams. Not one of 
the reservoirs planned for the Kaw Valley 
is intended to produce power but they 
aroused persistent private power opposition. 

We don't doubt that Congress is quite ca- 
Pable of including some unjustified proj- 
ects. But the overall figures hardly indi- 
Cate that it is a runaway bill, Certainly the 
Country doesn't expect Congress to surrender 
its responsibilities to the Bureau of the 
Budget. By the nature of its work a Budget 
Bureau, present or future, can't be expected 
to be a leader in the development of the 
United States. 

The majority leaders of Congress indicate 
that they will try to override the veto. That 
Seems to be a natural and proper reaction. 


Planes for the Marines 
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OF PENNSYLVANIA 
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Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I include the following editorial 
from the Northern Virginia Sun of Fri- 
day, August 28, 1959: 

PROBLEM oor Am THANSPORTATION: 
PLANES FOR THE MARINES 

For the past several weeks, a House Armed 

Services Subcommittee has been investigat- 


tus the adequacy of air transportation in 


he event of a mobilization, This is an ex- 

Cellent idea, particularly in view of the con- 

versy over the point among the military 
es 


h It may be, however, that the Congressmen 
ave the cart before the horse. 

Everyone talks about limited war as the 
2 threat we face at the moment. 

houldn't we prepare, then, for alr transport 

Case of limited wur? 

We haven't, for example, enough air trans- 
te tion now to get a battalion of combat 
2 Marines out of the Caribbean in 72 

urs, let alone to Europe or Asia where the 

hts are more likely to come, 
8 The service weekly Navy Times sald re- 
entiy that “senior Marine Corps officers” 
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had told them that the corps could not get 
troops into the Caribbean as fast today as 
they did into Lebanon a year ago. The rea- 
son given was that the Air Force cannot get 
the planes together and ready to go as fast 
as the marines can assemble the troops: 
Last summer, the marines got a second 
battalion into Lebanon in 72 hours. It was 
mostly a happy combination of circum- 
stances which made this possible. Every 
available bit of corps air transport was 
poised at the time to haul Marine Corps re- 
servists to summer training. The planes 
were diverted to the Lebanon airlift and did 


the job. 


The Marine Corps is designed and trained 
to fight Umited actions over a comparative- 
ly short period of time and then turn the 
job over to units prepared to make a long 
stand. They establish a beachhead and 
punch a hole through for the Army. This 
means a lot of men and supplies in a hurry 
and fast replenishment. You don't get this 
when you have to work through a second 
party, which is the Air Force's part, when 
it is neither organized for your type of fight 
nor designed to meet your needs. 

There may possibly be one best answer. 
Why not give the marines the planes and 
men to fly them so they won't be like the 
man standing in the rain waiting for a taxi 
when the need arises? If this isn’t feasible, 
the Air Force might assign some transport 
Squadrons to the corps, 

Any other solution is liable to result in a 
lot of unnecessary casualties on some far- 
away beachhead. 


Passage of Des Plaines Wildlife Area Leg- 
islation Vital to Illinois Recreation 
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HON. HAROLD R. COLLIER 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 2, 1959 


Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to bring to the attention of my col- 
leagues an item of legislation, H.R. 3894, 
which may die in committee in these last 
few days of the session and upon which 
action should be taken without further 
delay. 

This bill directs the Army and the Gen- 
eral Services Administration to transfer 
to the State of Illinois approximately 
2,400 acres attached to the Joliet Arsenal 
grounds as wildlife hunting, game pre- 
serve, and recreational area adjoining 
the Des Plaines and Kankakee Rivers. 
This 2,400 acres should provide not only 
a wildlife and game preserve but also a 
fine recreation ground. 

The Army, however does not wish to 
give up any rights to the 1,500 acres 
south of the present preserve and wants 
to substitute another area of the present 
preserve. This substitute area has been 
carefully inspected and pronounced to be 
totally unsatisfactory. The Army argues 
that it needs the other area for military 
maneuvering purposes. Even without 
the 4,000 acres in question, the Army 
would have 39,000 acres for maneuvers. 
It would seem to me that the Army could 
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do some pretty extensive maneuvering 
in 39,000 acres. £ 

It would be a shame for Congress to 
adjourn without concurring with the 
Senate action on this bill which is not 
only in the interest of the citizens of Il- 
linois but concerns everyone interested 
in the preservation of our Nation's public 
recreational areas. 


The Student and His Education: The 
Compelling Intangibles 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
0 


HON. TORBERT H. MACDONALD 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 4, 1959 


Mr. MACDONALD. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to bring to the attention of my 
colleagues a timely and excellent address 
by Dr. Edward K. Graham, dean of Bos- 
ton University's College of Liberal Arts 
and Graduate School, entitled “The 
Student and His Education: The Com- 
pelling Intangibles.” 

Dean Graham delivered the address 
at the plenary session of the 12th an- 
nual Student Congress of the United 
States National Student Association, in 
Urbana, II., on August 24, 1959. 

Dean Graham points out that what is 
needed most in this day and age is a 
spiritual rebirth in education, as pre- 
requisite to the plans and programs that 
we are developing for the next decade. 
He also emphasizes that our colleges and 
universities have to provide the stimulus, 
the order of intellectual excitement and 
the climate of independence that will 
attract and hold the best minds we have, 
and keep them stimulated. 

Prior to coming to Boston University 
in 1956, Dean Graham served as chancel- 
lor of the Women’s College of the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, 1950-56, dean 
of faculties, Washington University, 
1948-50, and assistant to the president, 
1937-40, and secretary of the university, 
1940-47, of Cornell University, He is a 
past president of the Association for 
Higher Education (NEA), I feel his re- 
marks will prove to be mentally stimulat- 
ing to Members of Congress. 

The address follows: 

Tur STUDENT AND His EpUcaTIONS THE 

COMPELLING INTANGIBLES 
(By Edward K. Graham) 

The general theme of the 12th annual 
Student Congress, “The Student and His 
Education: Views and Previews," is most pro- 
yocative. It could take you almost anywhere. 
One look at the brilliantly conceived pro- 
gram suggests that it is doing exactly that. 

One place where the theme takes us is the 
irrepressible question; Is the American uni- 
versity man obsolete? 

This is a fair enough question. I do not 
propose to answer it—not now anyway. That 
is fair enough too, The answer has to come 
from the American university man, 

At high flood tide of World War H. Carl 
Becker took an incisive look at what we 
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called, in those days of our Innocence, the 

twar world. “We cannot recover the 
past,” he said, "but we can, within the limits 
set by nature and history and our own intel- 
ligence and resolution, make the future.” He 
went on to say that we make the future elther 
by default or on purpose, and “since we help 
to make the future in any case, it is better 
to make it not by letting things ride, but by 
having some idea of where things ought to 
go and doing whatever is possbile to make 
them go in that direction.” 

Mr. Becker called the essay in which this 
quotation appeared, “How new will the bet- 
ter world be?” Prophet that he was, he was 
suggesting that the postwar world was not 
going to be particularly new, and that there 
was considerable doubt that it would be any 
better, unless somebody tried to do some- 
thing about it. 

In this year of grace, 1959, those of us 
whose lives are bound up in higher educa- 
tion stand at about the same point that Mr. 
Baker stood back in 1943. Of course we are 
not involved in anything resembling a shoot- 
ing war (except when somebody tries to 
revise the curriculum), but there are some 
interesting parallels. There is that awesome 
phenomenon that Barbara Ward has called 
“the deafening patter of little feet.“ The 
demographers—not to mention colleges and 
universities—are suffering a traumatic ex- 
perience as a result of the explosion in the 
human population. The ornithologists have 
been puzzled for years by the decline in the 
stork population, The answer is very sim- 
ple. The storks are working themselves to 
death, 

There is something inexorable about this 
whole business of numbers. Looking at the 

ahead, there is a temptation to be- 
lieve that we shall not have our colleges and 
universities as we know them, but some- 
thing else. This involves us in the national 
e of postexplosion planning. How 
many students can we handle? Will there 
be 3 million or 6 million in college in 1970? 
What are we going to do about the utiliza- 
tion of resources? Are community, colleges 
the answer? What about Federal ald to 
education and a national scholarship pro- 
gram? Where did that loyalty oath come 
from? Where are we going to get the fac- 
ulties? As a matter of fact, we get the im- 
pression that virtually every question has 
been asked except, “who put the overalls in 
Mrs. Murphy's chowder?” 
That these questions have occupied so 
much time and attention is a healthy sign. 
The disposition is not to let things ride, as 
Mrs, Becker put it, but rather to have some 
idea of where things ought to go and to do 
whatever we can to make them go in that 
direction, Admittedly we have before us a 
gigantic task relating to such tangibles as 
dormitories, dining halls, financial resources, 
teaching and administrative staffs, organiza- 
tions, devices for teaching more people in 
less time, and all the rest. There is, how- 
ever, a real danger that in our preoccupa- 
tion with what to do about the sheer quan- 
titative aspects of “the deafening patter of 
little feet“ that we may lose sight of our 
aims, while as someone has said, we urge 
each other to redouble our efforts. As the 
theme of our conference so succinctly sug- 
gests, education is an individual matter, 
and it happens only ina human being. The 
theme is “The student and his education.” 
It is not Six million students and where 
can we put them?” 

As we move into the years ahead, these 
tangible things which are prerequisites for 
feeding so many warm bodies, getting them 
bedded down, seeing that they have enough 
teachers to go around, and so on, will be 
very important indeed. 

But things are only part of the picture. 
As the late Alan Gregg has reminded us, 
when we are talking about colleges and 
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universities we ought not to ssk, “What is 
the setup?” We ought to ask “What is 
the story?” Even more than by things, the 
story will be told by certain compelling in- 
tangibles. These compelling intangibles 
will have a lot to do with shaping the 
course of colleges and universities, They 
may even help provide the answer to that 
irrepressible question: Is American univer- 
sity man obsolete? 

Education, like all living things, is in- 
evitably and drastically affected by the 
surrounding tissue—by the nature of the 
campus where it takes place. If we are 
going to talk about colleges and universities 
as the surrounding tissue, we ought to have 
some agreement on what they are. Anyone 
who has read the assorted brochures, press 
releases, and various other publications that 
are put out by well-intended but totally 
misguided public relations departments, or 
who has talked with alumni, faculty, and 
others who are interested, is well aware that 
our institutions are many things to many 
people—alumn! meetings, a crusade in com- 
munity service, a gigantic enterprise in hu- 
man relations, a royal highway to economic 
success, a royal highway to social success, a 
disbursing agent, a receiving agent, one long 
committee meeting, a lot of papers to be 
written, a parking problem, an assemblage 
of vice presidents, a building project, IBM 
systems, and a lot of other things. 

Somewhere in all these images, theré must 
be some common denominator of purpose, 
some basic commitment, to which everyone 
could subscribe. 

Looking at it one way, a university might 
be conceived as a place where people come 
to learn something that they have never 
learned before and a place where, through 
research, people try to find out something 
that nobody has ever found out before. But 
they have an added function. This relates 
to the intangibles—what colleges and uni- 
versities stand for. Learning things that 
you have never learned before, and being 
part of something where people find out 
something that nobody has ever found out 
before, relate to freedom of inquiry and 
freedom of thought, They relate to Inde- 
pendence of the human spirit and the quest 
for truth. In this, then, colleges and uni- 
versities are a symbol not only of freedom, 
but of the responsibility for freedom of 
thought and freedom of inquiry that is in- 
herent among free peoples. 

Tn this sense, the mission of the university 
is to focus the attention of our society upon 
the possible (but not absolutely guaranteed) 
accomplishment of something good, rather 
than upon the avoidance of error, 

The idea of the university was a lot easier 
to grasp when the university first appeared 
on our horizons in the 12th century. The 
university was simply a guild—that is what 
the word “universities” meant. It was the 
guild of masters and scholars. Before there 
were classrooms buildings and dormitories, 
before there was a college president, or a 
board of trustees, when there were no deans, 
only demons to be exorcised, there was a 
college or unlyersity—the guild of masters 
and scholars meeting in learned pursuit in 
a cathedral courtyard. Centuries ago, some- 
one said that the University of Paris was 
bati en hommes, that is—built of men, a 
community of men. Nobody has ever im. 
proved on that definition. 

These universities, then, “built of men,” 
had as their basis a permeating humanistic 
tradition. They came on our horizon with 
the renaissance of the 12th century. The 
first and great compelling intangible which 
shaped the mission of higher education in 
the years of its birth was nothing more or 
less than a dream—an uplifting of the human 
spirit in the wake of stand-pat convention- 
alism and intellectual apathy that had char- 
acterized Western Europe (with the excep- 
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tion of a few voices crying in the wilder- 
ness) from the time of Boethius to the time 
of Abelard. This dream is a vital thing. It 
runs like a bright scarlet thread through 
nine centuries of man’s effort to do some- 
thing about himself, 7 

Modern university man owes a lot to the 
dream of the devout clerics of Paris and 
Bologna, but his is the world of here-and- 
now. His education is affected primarily 
by what happens at Antioch and California, 
at Agnes Scott and Ohio State. The Amer- 
ican campus is his surrounding tissue. Ade- 
quately to carry forward our role as critic 
and constituent, we need a clear view of the 
unique character of higher education in this 
country, as it exists today. 

American colleges and universities, as 
President deKiewlet pointed out in an in- 
cisive analysis some 5 years ago, rests on the 
two pillars of quantity and excellence, In 
contrast to European institutions where 
academic tradition looks primarily toward 
the education of an intellectual elite, col- 
leges and universities in this country are 
characterized by. their infinite variety. 
Higher education in America is conducted 
as a mass enterprise, and within this enter- 
prise, all shapes and sizes and conditions 
of institutions are included. Each attempts 
to carry forward its particular mission, and 
at the same time, to be good at it. 

The great challenge to American higher 
education lies in the assignment which it 
has perhaps unconsciously assumed—edu- 
cation of vast numbers, and the achieve- 
ment of excellence at the same time, Per- 
haps the challenge will always be here, but 
we make a start toward meeting it when 
we acknowledge the fact that excellence can 
best be appraised in the light of the specific 
mission which any institution has chosen 
for itself, and the success with which that 
mission is carried out. 

Perhaps the most important element in 
determining the true worth of an Institu- 
tion is the genius or spirit of the place- 
Here we are dealing with one of the most 
important of the compelling intangibles- 
Every college campus worthy of the name, 
has a personality, and even a character al- 
most as distinct as the character of per- 
sonality of an individual. Conceivably, this 
personality or character—this individual- 
ity—may be in some danger of getting lost 
as colleges and universities are caught uP 
in pressures of conformity to the public 
image of what a college or university ought 
to be. Nevertheless, of all our national in- 
stitutions, our colleges and universities 
stand as the one best hope for Individualism, 
for independence from the insecure to- 
getherness that has produced the junior- 
executive syndrome that peculiar combi- 
nation of symptoms that has kept sociologies 
and novelists happily writing, and suburban 
realtors Just plain happy. 

It has been increasingly popular In recent 
years to bewall the sad state of the indi- 
vidual in an age of mass civilization. 
seems to beg the question. The trouble 
seems to be not that we have too much civi- 
lization but that we have too many indi- 
viduals. A civilization, after all, is only * 
conglomeration of individuals. Daniel 
Boone thought he was a victim of mass 
civilization when he could hear his neigh- 
bor’s dog bark, and moved on. My neighbors 
think they are victims of mass civilization 
when they hear my dog bark, and wish I 
would move. The whole thing 18 relative 
What we are up against Is as nothing com- 
pared to what your children and my grand- 
children will see on this earth. In the year 
2059 these may well be known as the 
old days of 1959. The problem of the indi- 
vidual, and more particularly the individu- 
alist, is to develop his powers and bring his 
infiuence to bear in such a way that he helps 
make the kind of society in which he wants 
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to live. And he works not with the society 
thet he wishes he had, but with the society 
he has got. 

As the education of the individual is con- 
ditioned by the surrounding tissues—that is, 
the colleges and universities in which it 
takes place—so are colleges and universities 
affected by the society in which they exist. 
The surroun social tissue which we 
Should influence for good may, in turn, ex- 
ert pressures that shape our existence ad- 
versely. 

It was suggested earlier that our colleges 
and universities are our one best hope in 
this country for maintaining independence 
of thought and freedom from that type of 
Conformity which compels us more and 
More in the direction of the lowest common 
denominator of acceptable mediocrity. Is it 
Possible that one reason for the declining 
Prestige of our institutions may be 
that they have lost, in many instances, 
that peculiar individuality, that some- 
What cantankerous independence, that set 
them of and distinguished them from 
Other benevolent corporations such as the 
More enlightened industrial firms? Is it our 
job to turn out a phenomenon that might 
be called “the man in the gray flannel mor- 
tarboard ? If colleges and universities re- 
flect in their thinking, and in their profes- 
Sion of faith, the lowest common denomi- 
nator of acceptable viewpoints on social is- 
Sues or If they reflect no viewpoints at all, 
they do not justify their existence as centers 
Of forward-looking and progressive thought. 

This is a problem that everyone ought to 
Ponder in a generation when such a high 
Percentage of our adult population is college 
Educated. Going to college in and of itself 
is no longer a mark of distinction. It has 

me a prerequisite to status, and as more 
People go, the prestige factor will decline. 
mg the advantages most frequently as- 
šerted by our palpitating public relations 
rs is the economic advantage, closely 
followed by the social advantage. Both ad- 
vantages are badly overstated, aud the prod- 
uct of misguided people who frequently are 
themselves eloquent evidence of the futility 

& college education that didn't take. 

We have spoken of climates of opinion and 
Public attitudes as a force which may work 
adversely in certain respects in the develop- 
Ment of colleges and universities in the years. 
ahead, through an overly sensitive response— 
On the part of colleges—to what they think 
the public wants them to be. I believe that 

Public wants the colleges first and for® 

Most to be good. The public relations people 

ve not adequately understood this im- 
tfact yet. 

hone let me give you an example of what 

1 Ppens when an institution takes a realistic 

Ook at what it has to offer, and a realistic 

k at what people want. When Harvard 

Jolebrated its 300th anniversary in 1936, 

onn R. Tunis—I think it was—made a 
Tather careful study of his class of 1911 as 
Part of the reunion activities and reported 
On what his classmates had been up to during 
1 25 years since they got out of college. 
x don't remember all of his conclusions, but 
275 Of them I shall never forget. The class 
8 1911," he sald, “illustrates the futility of 
ollege men in general and Harvard men in 
icular,"* 

Now, Harvard in those days was generally 
plün ded as a place for Boston Brahmins, 

us a few odd-balls, squares, and assorted 
Misfits from the back country. There was 
Ban Business School of course, for normal 
th Ple, but they kept that across the river, so 

at it would not contaminate anybody. 
N at the difference today in the public 
Wares of Harvard. Starting shortly after the 
Aerie Harvard made an accelerated effort to 
eo the idea that Harvard was for 
ren ence Wherever it could find it. The 

Ponse has been amazing. People want 
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excellence. Rightly or wrongly—and I think 
it is rightly—the public image of Harvard 
has changed from that of a relatively iso- 
lated phenomenon on the educational scene 
to that of a great university which has con- 
siderable significance for boys from East St. 
Louls, for example, provided they have 
enough on the ball to get in. This has been 
one of the best jobs in the history of public 
relations in higher education, honestly and 
eloquently relating what an Institution has 
to offer, to what prospective college students 
really want. 

College students want excellence and they 
want it in terms not of abstractions and gen- 
eralizations, but in terms of meaningful ex- 
perience. They want it in relation to the 
times In which they will live. 

These times of great social change, with 
times of even greater change in prospect, are 
another of the compelling intangibles basic 
to our previews of the student and his educa- 
tion. 

A rather remarkable conference was held 
in Salonika within the past month, under 
the sponsorship of the World Council of 
Churches. The conference was addressed to 
the responsibility of the church In areas of 
rapid social change. Here are some impres- 
sions from an account given me by Dean 
Muelder, of our school of theology, who came 
back from Salonika amazingly uplifted in 
spirit—even for a Methodist minister, 

The conference involved all sorts and con- 
ditions of men. There were economists, 50- 
clologists, political scientists, and a variety 
ofr other academic people, as well as repre- 
sentatives from the various churches partici- 
pating in the World Council. And they came 
from some 38 countries—from Western Eu- 
rope and the NATO countries, from Japan 
and the Philippines, from the Middle East, 
India, the Belgian Congo, from Nigeria, Li- 
beria, Ghana, and 50 on. 

I was profoundly interested in one or two 
of the observations that Dean Muelder had 
to offer. In this gathering of the old and 
the young countries of the world it had be- 
come clear that a young country accepts re- 
sponsibility for leadership, and produces 
leaders, once there is motivation for leader- 
ship. This can take the form of an expres- 
sive nationalism, as opposed to an aggressive 
nationalism or a defensive nationalism. 

A second point brought out very strongly 
was that university people from countries 
which were consciously aware that they were 
undergoing rapid social change were con- 
vinced that you do not get at social problems 
in education except by an interdisciplinary 
approach; that we haye long passed the 
time when isolated subject matter ap- 
pronches can serve effectively to bring to 
bear university resources: upon the problems 
of society. The import, I suppose, is not to 
eliminate specialism, but rather to empha- 
size the interdependence of fields of knowl- 
edge, and the need for integrated education— 
particularly in the social sciences—for pro- 
ductive citizenship in our time. 

Now all of this set up a provocative train 
of thought. First of all, there are many 
types of social change in the world today, 
over and beyond those which we identify in 
the wake of the dramatic birth of young na- 
tions like Ghana, These changes take place 
in the older countries. They are taking 
place in America, and at a rate that 18 vir- 
tually fantastic, 

This business of social change and higher 
education is a fascinating thing. The wan- 
dering scholars of the middle ages, the de- 
vout clerics of Paris and Bologna, Oxford up 
to the time of John and Charles Wesley— 
dedicated men worshipping God and the 
new humanism and the new science all in 
the same breath—were clearly conditioned to 
their centuries. There was liberal education 
as it came to America, designed to provide 
teachers for the proper instruction of youth, 
physicians for caring for them while they 
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were in this world, and ministers for seeing 
that they were headed in the right direction 
when they passed on to the next one. 

Now we are in a century when education 
would appear as the best hope for pointing 
the way toward living with other peoples 
on this contracted planet, and living with 
each other at home. This business of living 
with each other at home we usually think 
of as minority problems. 

The first minority to hit these shores were 
the white protestants, who were outnum- 
bered by the Indians and who came over 
here protesting against some protestants 
back home in England. Then there were 
the Irish. Then there were the Jews. Then 
there was the Negro, after Reconstruction 
when we got started on the long and un- 
romantic road toward meaningful citizen- 
ship. Finally, there is the fifth minority— 
women. To these last, only this affectionate 
and unpatronizing word in passing: you will 
get what you want, because you deserve it 
and you have what it takes. Of course you 
will have to play by men’s rules to get It. 
But this will not be hard, The hard part 
will be getting men to play by men's rules. 

What I am getting at is that there is no 
such thing as a majority any more. Every- 
body belongs to a minority of one sort or 
another. And we all need each other, 

During the Korean war, American sol- 
diers added a new word to the vocabulary— 
“gook."” They had heard the Korean use it, 
and so they used it to designate Koreans. 
They did not know that the Koreans were 
talking about them. I think it was my Ko- 
rean colleague David Kim who told me that 
“gook” means anybody who is not from 
wherever you happen to be from—in other 
words, a foreigner. Everybody is a “gook” 
to somebody. All of us “gooks,” faced with 
the happy necessity of living with all the 
other gooks“ in this world, are aware that 
an education which does not take this happy 
necessity into account and do something 
with it, is no education at all. 

An educated American must know the lan- 
guage of some of the other peoples of the 
world, their culture, and their ethics, other- 
wise he is not a well educated American. 
There is no substitution for excellence in 
world understanding. I have seen the data 
on Americans who have been returned home 
from foreign ‘service—both for the Govern- 
ment and for business—because they were 
not intellectually or emotionally equipped to 
do the job. The numbers run into the thou- 
sands; each represents, in a way, a fallure 
in international relations. Each represents 
a failure in education. . 

What we need most of all is a spiritual 
rebirth in education, as prerequisite to the 
plans and programs that we are developing 
for the next decade. Our colleges and uni- 
versities have to provide the stimulus, the 
order of intellectual excitement, and the cli- 
mate of independence that will attract and 
hold the best minds we have—and keep 
them stimulated. 

If there is to be a spiritual rebirth, then 
we have to look to the source of the excite- 
ment that brought the barefoot scholars to 
Oxford and Paris and Bologna those centur- 
ies ago; the excitement that followed in the 
wake of the great land-grant colleges, the 
peoples’ universities, of the 19th century, the 
excitement produced by the rarified atmos- 
phere of the graduate schools at the Hopkins 
and at the University of Chicago at the be- 
ginning of this century. We need new ideas 
from somewhere. 

The recent history of the United States 
National Student Association has produced 
some of the best—and certainly some of the 
most stimulating—thinking that we have 
had. Perhaps the excitement that brings to 
not-so-barefoot scholars to Urbana for this 
12th annual student congress suggests that 
the spiritual rebirth may be already on its 
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way. Take if you will, the commitments of 
the U.S. National Student Association. Com- 
pare them with the commitments of Andrew 
Dixon White who, 80 years before NSA was 
founded, envisaged “a system of self-gov- 
ernment, administered by the students them- 
selves.” A university as Mr. White saw it, 
was for the development of a higher order of 
man, for “the development of the individual 
man in all his nature, in all his powers, as 
a being intellectual, moral, and religious * * * 
and bringing the powers of the man thus 
developed to bear usefully upon society.” 

To bear usefully upon society, this is the 
ultimate test of whether or not American 
university man is to become obsolete. I can 
give now my own judgment on the question 
that I asked on this point at the outset. He 
is far from it; a lot farther than my genera- 
tion in college was. His great opportunity 
and challenge is to help his institution from 
becoming obsolescent; to lend it his strength 
and his support in the job before it. 

What will the story be in the years ahead? 
How new wili the bigger university be? Not 
so new, in all probability. All of us have 
& profound moral obligation to give, to the 
limit of our ability, educational opportunity 
to those who come to us in seriousness of 
purpose and who really should go to college. 
We have a moral obligation, furthermore, to 
give our support to national scholarship and 
loan programs designed to provide college 
education for the thousands of superior stu- 
dents who would otherwise be excluded for 
financial reasons. 

Moral obligation does ‘not, however, re- 
quire that we abandon our original mission 
and purpose on any individual campus. No 
well established and successfully operating 
institution is going to change its dimensions 
to the extent that it will destroy what it has 
bullt, in terms of excellence, over the long 
years. There is, I think, considerable lati- 
tude remaining in our institutions in han- 
dling the increased number of applications 
that are flooding in upon us. This latitude 
lies in elimination of that considerable seg- 
ment of the college and university popula- 
tion which probably has no business being 
there in the first place. 

If our colieges and universities should, in 
their efforts to accommodate numbers, or to 
collect tuition, destroy what they have built 
over the long years in terms of excellence, 
then indeed we should not have our institu- 
tions as we know them, but something else. 
Will Amherst stop being Amherst? Win 
Cornell stop being Cornell? Win the Unl- 
versity of Massachusetts stop being the Uni- 
versity of Massachusetts? There is every 
reason to believe that they will do nothing 
of the sort. 

Amherst will doubtlessly bring every re- 
source to bear, within her mission and its 
purpose, to meet the demands upon her, but 
she has no moral obligation to educate 
everyone who wants to go to Amherst—only 
as many of them as she can wisely serye. 

Cornell will keep on being Cornell, with 
& few more cyclotrons and the many-headed 
Hydra of the State University system to help 
take the heat off. 

The University of Massachusetts will con- 
tinue to be the vital, progressive, and ex- 
panding land-grant institution that it is— 
the people's University of the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts. But it will build 
upon its recent and productive history only 
if the will of the people of the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts can recognize its 
great potential, and can provide the re- 
sources so urgently needed and sò recently 
denied. 

It seems most unlikely that our institu- 
tions will not change their personality and 
character, and tear down what they have 
bulit up over the long years in terms of 
excellence, simply to accommodate num- 
bors. Like most prophesies, this is true only 
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within certain limitations. State universi- 
ties and, more particularly, State university 
systems, are going to expand in response to 
a demand, or in response to what somebody 
thinks is a demand, and they will do this 
both by enlarging existing plants and by 
building new ones. Privately endowed in- 
stitutions, perhaps to a lesser extent, will 
similarly undergo physical modification. 
Virtually all types of institutions undergo 
changes from time to time. They simply 
undergo more changes at some times than 
they do at others, 

But there is a third type of Institution. 
It calls itself- privately endowed, but in 
reality it is tultion supported. More and 
more institutions fall into this category. It 
is my conviction that, whatever the type of 
institution, the money that a student pays 
for his tuition should go directly into serv- 
ices to the student, and should not go into 
plant or fringe operations that do not relate 
directly to his education. The tultion- 
supported institution may or may not ex- 
pand, but it should not charge the student 
for expansion. It should charge him only 
for services. 

Without being aggressive about it, the 
student has a right to know what happens 
to his tuition dollar. Many of you have 
heard the old bromide that it costs some- 
body twice as much as you put in for your 
own education. This used to be true at 
many places. It is still true at some, where 
endowment and annual giving programs are 
large and the proceeds are used to subsidize 
teaching and student services. It is not true 
at many others, If it were, we should simply 
cut the student body in half and raise fac- 
ulty salaries. Large buildings have been 
built from tuitions that should go into in- 
struction, student health services, and sound 
activities programs. 

To carry to its logical conclusion the 
thesis that one of the great strengths of the 
American institution lies in its infinite 
variety, then the story of our education for 
the next urgent decade will be told not in 
the findings of Presidential commissions or 
in the reports of foundations and profes- 
sional organizations. It will be told on each 
individual campus, and it will be determined 
in large measure on how well we direct the 
compelling intangibles for good. 

This brings us back to the role of the 
student as critic and constituent, as the 
functioning part of the guild of masters and 
scholars. Hopefully, it will keep him intel- 
ligently involved, and intelligently partici- 
pating, in the yital assignment of bringing 
our resources to bear on the strength and 
effectiveness of our colleges and universities 
not only now, but in his years as an alumnus. 

The final intangible is a bit on the esoteric 
side, but it will be a powerful one. You 
may remember what was said at the outset 
about the uplifting of the human spirit and 
the birth of our first universities, and how 
this uplifting of the human spirit runs like 
a bright scarlet thread through nine cen- 
turies of higher education. This spiritual 
quality, aesthetic as well as religious, is re- 
ficcted in Interesting ways. We note in pass- 
ing that the Annual Student Congress has 
no display of technological equipment, but 
it does feature an art exhibit. 

Mr. Whitehead touched on this matter of 
spirit in his familiar phrase, “the habitual 
vision of greatness.” In another place, he 
writes on the nature of beauty, and the 
appeal of beauty to the spirit. “Show youth 
where beauty dwells, and there It will abide.” 

Now this sets up a provocative train of 
throught, the relationship of beauty to the 
romance of education, and possibilities for 
iNusion and disillusion. 

Show youth where beauty awells—beauty 
is an evanescent thing, and youth a fraction 
of a story not yet told. Abide—that means 
forever—and forever is a long, long time. 
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Is beauty in the setting sun? Refracted 
rays through dust, cold mist up there, a 
chill—a trace and more of strontium. (They 
don’t make sunsets quite the way they used 
to do.) 

Is beauty in a vapor trail? A sine-curve 
thrown across the sky, behind a silver dot in 
space. The moving finger writes on faded 
denim arch—first clean, white Line, then 
feather edged; then empty space. 

Will youth abide in Gothic arch at 
Chartres or Saint-Chapelle, where rib-and- 
panel vault, the buttressed walls, the rose 
that unifies the whole, glory to God reveal 
in glass and living stone? (Miniyer Cheevey 
would have had it so.) 

Or does beauty dwell in clapboard church, 
weathered, on a country road; in darkest 
watch of sickroom; or in public ward 
wherever spirit sees through mist and dust 
of life refracted rays of hope, the spectrum 
of the heart. 

Our colleges and universities are an act of 
faith and hope, and it is in faith, hope, and 
hard work that those who love them, 4 
who believe in what they stand for, must 
lend them strength as we move into times 
when their greatest tests will be upon them. 

The U.S. National Student Associa- 
tion has become a mighty force, as well a5 
an eloquent voice, in forwarding the cause- 
And you have done this objectively, with 
imagination, and with responsible and ma- 
ture insight. It may well be that the spirit- 
ual rebirth in higher education, so urgently 
needed, may be given its major Impetus PY 
the American student. You have the respect 
and the envy of those of us who have gone 
before you, and our confidence in you is ex- 
ceeded only by our pride in what you are. 

On this rising note, may God speed this 
12th Annual Student Congress, 


Hon. J. Bayard Clark 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALTON LENNON 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 27, 1959 


Mr. LENNON. Mr. Speaker, under 
the privilege of extending remarks in 
the Recorp, I wish to bring to the atten 
tion of our colleagues a further tribui 
to the late Honorable J. Bayard Clar 
A splendid editorial from the Bladen 
Journal, Elizabethtown, N.C., follows: 
[From the Bladen Journal, Ellzabethtown 

(N.C.) Sept. 3, 1959] 
BLADEN LOSES AN ILLUSTRIOUS SON 


Bladen County has given a number of A- 
lustrious sons tọ the State and Nation Ga 
ing the 225 years of her history, but non 
have achieved more, nor reflected gres 25 
luster upon the mother county than Ho 7 
Jerome Bayard Clark, who entered his las 
sleep at the twilight hour on Wednesd®y: 
August 26, in a Fayetteville hospital. the 

Mr. Clark's record in the Congress of 15 
United States for 20 years, during one of Š 
most trying times ever known in this Nation, 
was a record of achievement, and as a oe’ 
ber of the important Rules Committee, "" 
had an important part in framing the legia” 
latlon which brought about an eventual v 
tory in World War IT. . 

Bladen is proud of her son's many — 
ments, but perhaps she loved him best of 
the man he was—a brilliant gentleman id 
the highest type of integrity, with 
public—a man of justice, but filled wee 
mercy; a loyal friend, regardless of cire 
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stances—na man to whom men of all stations 
in life could take their problgms, and know 
he would do something to improve them—a 
friend of Bladen people always, and they 
loved him. 

Congressman Clark never lost his interest 
in Bladen, and found pleasure, as long as he 
Uved in visiting here, walking the dear fa- 
Millar ways, elasping the hand of old friends, 
Tecalling many an incident of the years gone 
by, with remarkable exactness. 

An illustrious son of Bladen has “drawn 
the mantle of his couch about him and lay 
down to peaceful dreams.” His memory will 
forever be cherished here. 


To Be Safe, Be Prepared To Fight 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, September 4, 1959 


Mr, FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
ond, I include the following interview 
With Adm. Arleigh A. Burke, Chief of 
Naval Operations, as reported by Mr. 
Courtney Sheldon in the Christian 
Science Monitor of Wednesday, Septem- 
der 2, 1959: 

To Be Sars, Br Pnrranrp To Frorrr—A CAPITAL 
INTERVIEW WITH ADMIRAL BURKE 
(By Courtney Sheldon) 

Adm. Arleigh A. Burke (“31-Enot Burke“). 
the brilliant destroyer tactician of World War 

Pacific warfare, now Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions g an unprecedented third 2- 
Year tour of duty as a member of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff: 

Is “yery much worried” about whether the 
Nation is spending enough to retain its capa- 
bility for limited wars. 

Says whut the country needs for general- 
War deterrence is enough missiles, and it is 
Not very many, and then go a little slowly. 

t is why we (the Navy) put a limit, some- 
Where between 40 and 50, on Polaris sub- 
Marines.“ 

“Admiral Burke, what is the probability of 
limited war in the next decade?” 

“Well, the Russians are trying to get con- 

l of the world, but they do not want to 

any risks of destroying what they have 
gained, They push up to the point where 
they think they are golng to have serious re- 
tance. Then they stop, and they will nc- 
tually retrent. ns they did in Finland, and lu 
Other places. So, in general, the probability 
Of limited aggressions in the world is, I think, 
Quite great 

How do you see the role of the Navy in 
tuch wars?” 

5 "As a matter of fact nearly all the free 
orid is on the sea, and maybe that is not 
dental, Although the Navy cannot do 
You oe. by Itself, the job cannot be done un- 

iS We first do our Job.” * 

e you feel that at the present rate of 
fe Penditures we will have the capability 
r limited war that you would like?” 
x Not the capability that we would like. I 
very much worried. I am not an econo- 
8 I don't know how much this country 
bey Pity in taxes, There is probably a limit 
Nowe 


nd which we should not go. That is 
Other people to determine. Now within 
reid Umit military hardware is costing a 
8 now than it did a few yenrs ago. 
pad alreraft costs a lot more money than 
4 years ngo. Any of the service missiles 
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costs tremendously. So it means that there 
is less money available for other things, for 
lesser situations.” 

“What can be done about it?“ 

“You have .got to do one of two things, 
either increase the total amount of money 
available, which is difficult, or adjust the 
balance within the amount of money thet 
you have available. In adjusting the bal- 
ance you have to take into account what 
the military forces will be called upon to do. 
And you go through the range of cold war, 
limited war, and general war. We haye been 
emphasizing general war a great deal. I 
personally do not belleve that as long as we 
have the capability of destruction of any 
prospective enemy that there will be a gen- 
eral war, because nobody can win on that.” 

“The Navy's Polaris ballistic missile will 
be another general-war strategic weapon. 
If you are thinking in terms of balance, this 
means a cutback somewhere.“ 

“It should, in other strategic types of 
weapons that can do the same thing. Now 
all the intercontinental and intermediate 
range ballistic missiles and Polaris missiles, 
too, are only good for mass destruction, They 
are not good for limited situations because 
their destructive power is too great. If you 
spend all of your money on building general- 
war retaliatory forces, then you don't have 
any left over for those things which are more 
probable, 

“What I am saying is that we need enough 
of these forces with the ability to destroy 
Russia, and no more. Now the question of 
how much is enough is dependent upon what 
you choose for targets and our knowledge 
of where the targets are.” 

“This is the question which arose during 
congressional hearings last spring from re- 
marks by yourself and General Taylor which 
implied that we were not coming to grips 
with exactly what targets should be pin- 
pointed?” 

“That isright. Weare coming to grips with 
them, but there is a difference of opinion on 
how many targets we should strike. We 
think there is a limit, and a very safe one. 
Make the best computation you can and 
then double or triple It, if you wish. Once 
you get this, let’s spend our money for those 
things that we will need 5 or 10 years from 
now and which will still be around and still 
be invulnerable.” 

“This is not then a criticism of the de- 
elston-making process in the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, but simply a different opinion?” 

“On how much and how fast, The system 
is fine. Now you take an alert force. The 
Alr Force is very much concerned and rightly 
so about the vulnerability of the Strategic 
Air Command. A missile surprise attack on 
this country aimed at SAO bases would cre- 
ate havoc. So SAC is quite rightly striving 
to get as much early warning as it possibly 
can get and to reduce the vuluerability by 
such means as dispersal and hardening, both 
of which are quite expensive. They have a 
strip alert and there is consideration being 
given to an air alert, 

“Now should we spend a tremendous 
amount of money on alr alert or should we 
increase the rate of production of missiles 
Polaris, Atlas, Titan? These missiles all do 
the same thing. What we need is enough 
missiles. and it is not very many, and then 
go a little slowly. That is why we put a 
limit, somewhere between 40 and 50. on Po- 
laris submarines, They carry a sizable wur- 
hend. Each one of these submarines can 
destroy tremendous areas.” 

“We haye a big war deterrent in the Stra- 
tegic Alr Command. Now Is there a com- 
parable command we should have for readi- 
ness for limited war situations?” 

“The big war planning is not in SAC. It 
is done by the Joint Chiefs of Staff. War 
is fought by many people and many com- 
-maonds. Now in limited war the unified com- 
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mands haye the responsibility, and in cold 
war also. There is no way that you could 
have a single ouflt, a single-man plan for 
limited war. You have difficult and dif- 
ferent situations all over the world.” 

“Is it possible to look forward to a time, 
say in the next 10 years or so, when you 
would say we would have achieved an inde- 
structible deterrent force?” 

“No, and it will never be. There haye 
been such forces in the past and remember 
what happened to Troy, Carthage, and Rome. 
The only way the world is going to be safe 
is for individuals and groups of people, na- 
tions, to continue to be prepared to fight for 
their freedom. When nations get compla- 
cent and satisfied and they would like to 
keep things just as they are, events move 
around them and they become engulfed in 
a more virile and less sophisticated civili- 
zation. That is what might happen to us.” 


Dr. A. E. Mercker 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFFORD G. McINTIRE 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 4, 1959 


Mr. McINTIRE. Mr. Speaker, Al 
Mercker has received recognition for his 
achievements in agricultural work at 
both government and private life levels. 

I have had the privilege of having 
personal association with Al over a 
period of many years, and during this 
time I have come to respect his high 
character and admire his profound 
ability. 

It has been said that a man is a reflec- 
tion of his background, and the follow- 
ing article entitled “Men on the March,” 
appearing in the August-September 
1959 issue of the Vegetable Growers Mes- 
senger, points up why—as anyone who 
knows him can attest—Al is a man of 
many splendid dimensions. 


Because many Members of Congress 
know Al Mercker, I feel certain they will 
be interested in these background in- 
gredients that have contributed to the 
Al they know: 

MENON THE MARCH 

Al Mercker is probably the best known 
white potato man in the United States. 
Some say in the world, since he has traveled 
widely in North America and on the Europe- 
an Continent with leading U.S. agricultural 
representatives looking for ways to help U.S. 
growers to do a better job of production, 
packaging, transportation and marketing 
potatoes and vegetables. 

He started out as a country boy and after 
finishing high school completed his B.S. de- 
gree in horticulture at Rutgers University, 
New Brunswick, N.J., in 1915. He worked 
his way through college by selling vegetables 
for New York commission houses. In 1018 
the USDA Market News Division assigned 
him to Boston but not for long for he went 
into the Army. Discharged by the end of 
1918 he was transferred to Chicago as a 
vegetable Inspector, In 1922 he was acting 
supervisor in New York City and later 
trained inepectors for shipping points, for- 
mulated grades and standards in coopera- 
tion with State boards of agriculture and 
other agencies. 

During 1927 he was chief of the bureau 
of markets for the New Jersey Department 
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of Agriculture. The next year he worked 
with the Federated Fruit and Vegetable 
Growers Cooperative Association and in 
March 1929 the late Secretary of Agriculture, 
Henry M. Jardine, invited him to become 
secretary of the Interstate Early Potato 
Committee. This was a joint program of 
the Agriculture experiment stations, exten- 
sion services, State departments of agricul- 
ture, the BAE of USDA, potato producers 
and shippers. 

Active in the development of the Pacific 
Northwest Potato Committee until 1935, he 
then became Administrator of the Warren 
Potato Act. Following the repeal of the act 
he worked on the diversion of surplus white 
and sweet potaoes into industrial byproducts 
for livestock feeds and new uses. He was ac- 
tive in the development of marketing agree- 
ments and potato acreage allotments. ~ 

Mr. Mercker is the man who started and 
fostered the idea of producing a better grade 
of starch from white potatoes. His plan 
readily gained the assistance of friendly Eu- 
ropean starch experts. 

When World War II broke he was assigned 
to the War Food Administration and had an 
important part in the procurement and dis- 
tribution of potatoes for the Armed Forces 
and civilians. The potato dehydration pro- 
gram for the armed services was a part of his 
work. Under the Steagall Act, when potatoes 
became a price supported commodity, Mr. 
Mercker administered the price support pro- 
gram in the F and V branch of the PMA as 
acting chief of the potato division. In 1948 
he was instrumental in getting 300.000 tons 
of American potatoes exported to Europe. 

In 1954 he received a plaque for meritorious 
work from the National Potato Chip Insti- 
tute. An honorary life membership in the 
Potato Association of America was awarded 
to him 1955. The University of Maine in 1948 
gave him an honorary doctor of laws degree 
for distinguished service to the potato in- 
dustry. 

After 36 years of loyal service this ami- 
able, animated, and friendly man resigned 
from Government service to become execu- 
tive secretary of the National Potato Council 
whose offices are located in the Munsey Build- 
ing, Washington. 

Every man has an avocation, “Al” Mercker's 
hobby is chrysanthemums and gladioli. For 
the past 8 years he has been president of 
the National Gladiolas Society of Washing- 
ton, and grows about 200 varieties of this 
beautiful flower. 

Always interested in young people he has 
been a long time active Scouter serving on 
the Cub committee and as chairman of the 
local Scout troop committee for many years. 
He is a member of the Lutheran Church and 
a congregational member of the Baptist 
Church, which is attended by all three of 
his sons, who by the way, might be called 
“chips off the old block.” Albert E., Jr., a 
graduate from the University of Maryland In 
agricultural economics is now selling petro- 
leum products in Saigon, South Vietnam, 
Asia. Son Rodney Clark graduated in for- 
estry, Michigan State University, and Is now 
in the Personnel Division of the National 
Health Institutes at Bethesda; Md. Donald 
F., the youngest, graduated from Dickinson 
College and lives in Detroit, Mich. 

Dr. Mercker and his wife, Frances have 
been married 41 years and have resided in the 
same home in the Northwest section of Wash- 
ington for the past 30 years. Her hobby is 
needlepoint work and her outside activities 
are devoted to work in connection with chil- 
dren's homes, 

Next to potatoes Al's favorite dish is sea- 
food, His ambition is to work as closely with 
potato growers as long as they will let him. 

Potatomen say that hard hitting, indus- 
trious “Al” Mercker knows more about the 
potato industry than any other man In the 
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country and he almost admits that his hob- 
by is living, studying, talking, and eating 
potatoes, 

Here is another “Man on the March” who 
has made a powerful contribution to the 
potato and vegetable industry and the Na- 
tion, 


Gypping Bond Buyers, Taxpayers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 4, 1959 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I wish to include an editorial 
which appeared in the St. Louis Globe- 
Democrat on August 29, 1959: 

GYPPING Bond BUYERS, TAXPAYERS 


Uncle Sam borrowed $2 billion last month 
by selling l-year “bills’—I O U's due next 
July, He had to pay more than 4.7 percent 
interest on them to attract buyers, 

This is the highest interest rate he has 
had to offer to raise money since the Roaring 
Twenties. 

Washington can't make investors buy Fed- 
eral notes, bills, or bonds at any price it 
wants. The investor sets the market price, 
not the Treasury. 

If Washington wants to borrow money, it 
has to pay interest high enough to lure in- 
vestors into making the loan. 

Somehow this simple fact of life has es- 
caped the House Ways and Means Committee. 
Last week, it turned down the White House 
request for permission to lift the interest 
rate ceiling on long-term Government 
bonds, 

At present, the law says the Treasury can't 
pay more than 4½ percent interest on regu- 
lar securities that mature in 5 years or more. 
However, the sky’s the limit on Treasury 
IO U's that must be repaid sooner. 

The House committee is trying to give the 
impression that it is holding down interest 
rates by refusing to up the ceiling. That, 
of course, is baloney. 

Uncle Sam can't sell his long-term securi- 
ties when they pay only 4½ percent. So 
when he has to borrow he is forced to raise 
the money on short-term loans that aren't 
under a ceiling. 

It is difficult, expensive, and inflationary 
for Washington to live from hand to mouth, 
by raising money on short-term loans. 

President Eisenhower has asked Congress 
to lift this ceiling on long-term Government 
bonds, and to raise the Interest rate on 
U.S. savings bonds. We hope Congress will 
say Tes“ to both requests. 

Savings bonds now pay a maximum of 314 
percent interest, if held for 8 years, 11 
months, More than 40 million Americans 
have some $42 billion of their savings tied 
up in these bonds. 

But at the price Washington now has to 
pay to borrow money, the savings-bond 
buyer is getting gypped. For the past year, 
many of them have been selling their bonds, 
because the interest price isn't right. 

Last month, the Treasury sold $350 million 
worth of these savings bonds—many of them 
on company payroll deductions, But more 
than $500 million worth were cashed, 

What is happening to savings bonds and 
to short-term Treasury I O U's should be 
plain as the nose on your face, even to the 
House Ways and Means Committee; namely, 
that it cannot make Americans lend Uncle 
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Sam money at low interest rates, when they 
can get a better return elsewhere. 

What the House is doing in this: It is 
killing the sale of savings bonds and keep- 
ing Uncle Sam from floating long-term 
loans. As a result, the House is forcing up 
interest rates on short-term I O U's by mak- 
ing the Treasury rely on them more heav- 


` tly than it should. 


This stubborn attitude is making it more 
expensive for the Treasury to borrow money 
and depriving 40 million savings-bond 
holders of a decent rate of return on their 
funds, 

The Ways and Means Committee should 
get its head up out of the sand and learn 
what's going on, 


Award of Paul Bunyan Award to Senators 
Capehart and Sparkman 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. JOHN SPARKMAN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, September 4, 1959 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, re- 
cently the distinguished senior Senator 
from Indiana IMr. CAPEHART] and I 
were honored by the Lumbermen’s For- 
est in Israel, an organization in Penn- 
sylvania consisting of people directly 
or indirectly concerned with home build- 
ing. This organization honored Senator 
CarenarT and me by giving to each of 
us the Paul Bunyan annual award. The 
award was made to each of us according 
to the wording of the plaque in recog- 
nition of his foresight and unrelenting 
effort in sponsoring legislation for a 
progressive housing policy aiming to pro- 
vide the finest housing in the world for 
the American people.“ I deemed it a 
great honor and I am sure that the 
same was true for Senator CAPEHART: 

On that occasion I made a brief talk. 
I ask unanimous consent that it be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the ad- 
dress was ordered to be printed in the 
Reconp, as follows: 

Mr. Chairman, Senator Carzuart, distin- 
guished guests, ladies and gentlemen, I am 
overwhelmed by your courtesy in doing me 
this great honor. I think that even Pa 
Bunyan himself would have been impress 
with the dimensions of your generosity. 

It is fitting that there should be events, 
such as this, celebrated in the name of Pa 
Bunyan. His name is symbolic of the resil- 
ence and audacity of a frontier society: 
This frontier spirit is well expressed by Car 
Sandburg when he says that— 


“The people will live on. f 

The learning and blundering people will 
live on. 

They will be tricked and sold and again 
sold 

go back to the nourishing earth for 
rootholds, a 

The people so pecullar in renewal an 
comeback, 6 

You can't laugh off their capacity to tak 
it.” 


Daniel G, Hoffman quotes those few une 
from Sandburg and observes that the pore 
finds in the Bunyan stories, “conquests ©" 
terror by laughter, of despair by comic in 
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genulty, and the victory of the indomitable 
human spirit over adversity.” 

No task was too great for Paul Bunyan, 
Nor for the indomitable people who created 

legend, nor for the people who came 
after him—both here and in freedom-loy- 
ing lands abroad. 

I wish that we had a Paul Bunyan to take 
Over the task of housing the American peo- 
ple. This is a task which will require all 
Our talents and all our determination. 

According to the Bureau of the Census, in 
1957 13 million homes in this Nation were 
Substancdard—this represents 24 percent, or 
1 out of 4 of the 55,340,000 dwelling units 
in the continental United States. In 1950, 
the Census Bureau reported 16 million sub- 
standard dwelling units, so that in those 7 
years we made some progress, but very little 
indeed when one considers the high level of 
Prosperity during the period. 

Why is this? 

The simple answer is that we are not pro- 

ucing enough housing units to meet the 

We are not adding enough new units 
to force abandonment of many existing units 
which are worn out and have long ago ceased 
to be fit for human occupancy. 

The formation of new nonfarm households 
Over the past few years has amounted to 
About 1 million units per year. Housing 
Starts, according to the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, have been a little over 1 million 
units per year. This is just enough to take 
Care of new household formation, 

We must increase production of housing 

the future, We have a dual job. First, 

Produce enough new units to accommo- 
date the big family formation expansion ex- 
Pected to tuke place in the mid-1960's; and 
second, to replace the old, wornout, and 
dilapidated units still occupied, 

The babies of the midfortfts will be the 

heads of households of the midsixties, 
80 it requires only simple arithmetic to estl- 
Mate the probable new family formation for 
that period, In addition to the need to build 
enough units to meet the requirements of 
new household formation and to replace 
existing substandard units, there is an ever- 
Pressing demand for improvement in the 
Quality of housing consistent with our exist- 

B standard of living. 
th © construction of homes priced to meet 

© growing needs of larger families is an- 

ure for ex — 
Struction expansion of housing con 
woth all these demand factors in mind, 
© have some rough idea of the job ahead 

Us. With the right product and the right 
Price, housing production of the mid-1960's 

d easily double that produced today. 
Riis question is—Can it be done? Do we 
ve the tools to produce housing units 
véi the next 10 years nt a rate double 

© present performance? 

know what Paul Bunyan's answer would 
d my answer is the same. We can 
Produce as much housing as we are willing 

Produce—and we should never rest until 
h family in this Nation has a decent 

ome in a suitable living environment. 

85 is also fitting that Paul Bunyan should 

& symbol for your efforts to encourage 
15 reclamatlon and the development of 
Orests in Israel. For Israel is indeed a fron- 

+ even as our own land was—not so many 
Yo ago. Perhaps this work you do through 
God: committee is in partial fulfillment of 
to Fel when He spoke through Isaiah 
fone Will open rivers in high places, and 

ntains in the midst of the valleys: I 
th Make the wilderness a pool of water, and 

© Cry land springs of water. 
the: Will plant in the wilderness the cedar, 
oü Shittah tree, and the myrtie, and the 

tree; I will set in the desert the fir tree, 

X the pine, and the box tree together,” 
Diane in this assembly, and others all over 

country, are helping Israel survive under 
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difficulties almost beyond imagination. Is- 
ysel is an area no larger than the State 
of Massachusetts, bordered on three sides 
by unfriendly nations, and suffering from a 
minimum of natural and climatic resources. 
We are helping this tiny nation to remain 
a lamp of freedom, in a part of the world 
besieged by Communist pressures, in spite 
of the many handicaps her people face. 

What has already been accomplished to- 
ward making Israel economically independ- 
ent is almost unbelievable. 

Land under cultivation increased from 
400,000 acres In 1949 to 950,000 in 1957. To 
restore these vast areas to frultfulness was 
in many instances a matter of digging stones 
out of rough terrain by hand. Most of it 
was done, however, by modern agricultural 
equipment supplied in large part by help 
from people in the United States. 

In a great program of reforestation in 
which your organization has played such an 
important part there have been planted 
27,585,000 trees. 

Even with this tremendous development of 
her land resources Israel supplies only about 
70 percent of her overall agricultural needs. 

Industrial production has increased by 
more than 300 percent since 1949. Produc- 
tivity per worker has risén about 50 percent. 

This greater industrial production gave a 
needed boost to Israel's exports, which quin- 
tupled during the decade. Exports totaled 
$200 million in 1957, and reached $250 mil- 
lion last year. 

All this was achieved despite a crippling 
security burden, an Arab boycott, and the 
absorption of 900,000 immigrants. 

We Americans, it seems to me, must as- 
sume these fundamental facts abolit Israel: 

1. It is a reality. It is idle to argue 
whether or not there should be a country 
such as Israel. 

2. The United States had a leading part 
in the establishment and recognition of 
Israel as a free and independent country. 
It cannot, and will not, stand idly by and 
see Israel destroyed. 

3. Perhaps most important of all, despite 
the initial hardships and difMficuities which 
this new little state has encountered and 
despite the efforts of the Communists to 
entice Israel into their orbit, Israel has stood 
firm for freedom in the great struggle of this 
mid-20th century. 

To Israel we say: “We cherish your free- 
dom and we intend to do what we can to 
keep you free.” 

It is tmperative that we renew this as- 
surance from time to time. We need to do 
so to make crystal clear to Russia and to 
others that we will live up to the moral 
obligation that we incurred when we helped 
to establish that little country. 

By patience, tolerance, perseverance, and 
vigilance in the protection of individual 
freedom, Israel can serve to lead others to 
democracy and its many advantages. 

It is encouraging that you are doing your 
bit in working for continued economic de- 
velopment and prosperity in that area. 

Let me thank you ngain for this occasion 
and this opportunity to be with you. I wish 
you every success in your great work. 


The Situation in Laos 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, September 4, 1959 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
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the Appendix of the Recorp a statement 
by me with respect to the situation in 
Laos. The statement calls for renewed 
efforts for the establishment of a United 
Nations police force. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR EEATING 


The morning radio reports that the Goy- 
ernment of Laos has asked the help of the 
United Nations in curbing the invading 
Communist forces calls for immediate action 
by the United States and the U.N. This ts 
a legitimate request of a duly constituted 
government which is being victimized by 
outside aggression, and the free world can- 
not ignore it. No matter how much Pei- 
ping and Moscow may proclaim their in- 
nocence, the machinations of the interna- 
tional Communist conspiracy are clearly evl- 
dent in the events in Laos. 

I hope the United States will see its way 
clear to send further aid to the people of 
Laos in this crisis. I hope, in addition, that 
the wheels will begin to turn within the 
United Nations for the creation of a per- 
manent International army which can deal 
with nibbling Communist aggression such as 
this. I am today writing to the President 
urging him to instruct the Secretary of State 
and our Ambassador to the United Nations 
to press for positiye steps by the U.N. for 
the establishment of an international police 
force. Perhaps the crisis in Laos can serve 
as the spur needed for the U.N. to take this 
essential step to the building of lasting peace. 

One of the most tragic aspects of the re- 
quest of the Laos Government for U.N. help 
is that the U.N. does not have any kind of 
police force which can be rushed into the 
breach. There is no international army 
primed for instant action when such con- 
flagrations break out around the world. 

It is true, of course, that there is a splen- 
did precedent for using a U.N. group as a 
buffer between warring states. The special 
U.N. Emergency Force has wrought miracles 
in patrolling the Israeli-Egyptian border in 
the wake of the conflict there. It has pro- 
vided the cushion which was needed to keep 
the protagonists apart and promote stability 
in an area of acute tension. 

It is my firm conviction there has been 
sufficient study and experience concerning a 
United Nations police force, There is plenty 
of evidence to show how great a factor it 
could be in preserving peace. No nation of 
good will can in good conscience oppose the 
creation of such a group. 

Indeed, I believe we would have every 
right to question the motives of any nation 
which would oppose this essential step to- 
ward establishing a firm and lasting peace. 
The United States has repeatedly demon- 
strated its willingness to participate in an 
international army for peace and its resolve 
has been bolstered by resolutions adopted 
by the Congress. 

Certainly, outbreaks of aggression such as 
we have witnessed in recent years in Korea, 
Hungary, various places in the Middle East 
and Far East, and now in Laos, make an in- 
ternational army an imperative the world 
can ill afford to ignore any longer, 

It should, of course, be under the control 
of the United Nations, ready to move in- 
stantly In case of an international emergen- 
cy at the request of a member government 
which belleves itself threatened by outside 
aggression or subversion directed by another 
country. 

In a world contracted by speedy commu- 
nications and transportation, in a world in 
Which so many nations possess the terribly 
destructive weapons of modern warfare, any 
international conflict—no matter how lo- 
calized—can spread like wildfire and thus 
present a real threat to world stability. The 
ouly feasible answer to this challenge to the 
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peace of the world is a U.N. force capable 
of so spreading an international mantle over 
an embattled area as to inhibit—if not di- 
rectly to prevent the spreading of any local 
conflict. 

A U.N. police force need not be a huge, all- 
powerful army. It might not number more 
than 50,000 or 60,000. It might perhaps be 
best to establish a firm nucleus at all times 
centered under one command, with other 
forces in the individual countries available 
upon call. 

The smaller nations should form the back- 
bone of this international group. This will 
prevent the bigger powers running the risk 
of being dragged into a nuclear conflict which 
could doom all mankind. 

Such an international army could not— 
and should not—fight wars. But it could 
serve as an effective deterrent to hostilities, 
could be a focus for the moral opinion of the 
world, and could serve numerous practical 
buffer uses in observation, patrol, and guard 
duty between hostile states. 

Because of the dangers inherent in man’s 
vast technological and material progress, be- 
cause of the repeatedly demonstrated deter- 
mination of some powers to stir up trouble 
at every opportunity, we must search with 
imagination and foresight for the answers 
to the enigmas of world peace. Today we 
have too little of either—at a time when we 
stand in desperate need of both. 

Time is running short. Each new crisis 
brings us closer to the potential horrors of 
world war III. The next international brush 
fire may set off that world conflagration if 
the nations of the world do not rise to the 
occasion, - 

A permanent United Nations Police Force 
provides a new, decisive means by which the 
nations of the world which sincerely believe 
in peace can provide the machinery to quar- 
antine regional conflicts and Communist 
military probes, and thus better insure their 
solution. It would be fitting for the United 
States, with its demonstrated dedication to 
creating a peace based on justice and morali- 

ty, and with its repeatedly affirmed belief 
in the United Nations, to take the lead in 
this great task. 

In the meantime, I am extremely hopeful 
our Government will do everything possible 
to give ald and comfort to the embattled 
Government of Lacs. I hope steps can be 
taken within the U.N. to establish a tem- 
porary, emergency police unit to come to 
the aid of that nation as it attempts to 
resist the Communist. I hope ways and 
means will be found to send additional Amer- 
ican aid to Laos. Clearly, the United States 
and the free world cannot stand idly by while 
Laos is engulfed in the tide of the interna- 
tional Communist conspiracy. 


Labor Sunday Message, 1959: “Free 
Labor Important to Free People in 
Today’s World” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN BRADEMAS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 17, 1959 


Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, for 
many years the National Council of the 
Churches of Christ in the United States 
of America and its predecessor organ- 
ization, the Federal Council of Churches, 
has issued a message which is used 
throughout the Protestant churches of 
America on Labor Sunday. 
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This message is the product of col- 
laborative effort by concerned church 
people from labor, management, agricul- 
ture, anc the professions, together with 
clergymen. 

The message for 1959, which is to be 
read in the churches on Labor Sunday, 
September 6, Stresses the importance to 
the economy and the Nation of free col- 
lective bargaining and of organized 
labor's role and responsibility. 

I am very glad to include in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp the Labor Sunday 
message for 1959, together with “A 
Prayer for Those Who Labor”: 

LABOR SUNDAY MESSAGE, 1959: “Free LABOR 
IMPORTANT TO FREE PEOPLE IN TODAY's 
Wontp“ 

Always the churches should give thanks 
to God for the freedom that is both heritage 
and living fact about our Nation. In spite 
of many infringements in our practices, we 
cherish its spirit within our people, its ex- 
ercise in our common life, and its embodi- 
ment deep within our institutions. 

On this Labor Sunday it is right and fit- 
ting that the churches recognize and stress 
the vital place of a free labor moyement in 
and its contribution to our society through 
the institution of collective bargaining. It 
is a sign and condition of our freedom that 
there exist voluntary organizations such as 
those of labor and management. The effort 
of these groups to solve together their mu- 
tual problems should be encouraged and 
their freedom to do so safeguarded, inso- 
far as it does not encroach upon the rights 
of other groups and the common welfare. 

FREE BARGAINING NECESSARY FOR ECONOMIC 

FREEDOM 

We believe that free collective bargaining 
is a necessity for economic freedom in an 
orderly society. The alternative is for labor 
and management to have imposed upon 
them undue restrictions or even outright 
dictation by government. We as citizens, 
however, may justly expect both manage- 
ment and labor to consider and respect the 
rights of the vast majority of our people 
who are not participants in collective bar- 
gaining. If the common inerest of the peo- 
ple outside the parties to collective bargain- 
ing is disregarded, the people by and large 
must seek through their government to pro- 
tect their freedom from any encroachment 
by either powerful corporate management or 
powerful organized labor or both. 


Without organized workers there can be 


no collective bargaining. Labor's long strug- 
gle to gain recognition was motivated in 
large part by its necessity to match the bar- 
gaining power of employers. Responsible 


. unions and management share the credit 


for the high piace which collective bargain- 
ing in many fields of industry holds today 
among our democratic institutions. 

That we are “all brothers” is God’s doing; 
hence individuals who are indifferent to the 
effect upon others of what they do lay de- 
stroying hands upon the fabric of society. 
All the more intolerable is irresponsible ac- 
tion by an economic group: the harm it 
does falls upon people of all walks of life, 
ultimately including those in the offending 
group. Since free collective bargaining is 
one of the established features of the Ameri- 
can economy, the continuance of respon- 
sible action by both labor and management 
is an absolute necessity. 

HIGH LEVEL OF RESPONSIBILITY SHOWN 

We commend organized labor for the high. 
level of responsibility which it has shown in 
collective bargaining and which devoted 
labor leaders strive to maintain. It is in- 
deed right for church people to be concerned 
about malpractices and corruption by some 
leaders of labor, in some instances acqul- 
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esced in by union members. This concern 
also is shared widely among the leaders and 
members of organized labor. But church 
people must not forget corruption disclosed 
on the part of management as well. On 
this labor Sunday it is important for our 
churches and their members to see not only 
the instances of corruption in labor but also 
to recognize the essential function and per- 
manent contribution of organized labor. 
We therefore call upon the churches to 
reexamine their own eontribution toward the 
needs and functioning of strong and respon- 
sible labor unions, We urge our churches to 
promote among their people an appreciation 
of the legitimate and necessary role of organ; 
ized labor in our free society. Free labor 
unions are important to all free peoples in 
today’s world. We urge the need as well for 
a balanced rather than a prejudiced or par- 
tial view of the problems which responsible 
union leaders and their members confront 
both externally and internally and of how 
they are trying to solve them. 
CHURCHES HELP MEMBERS GROW IN UNDER- 
STANDING AND PARTICIPATION 


We are grateful to God that large numbers 
in organized labor are also in the churches- 
As a union leader or member each individual 
is responsible to God for his conduct in his 
union as in his other activities. We urge 
our churches, therefore, to help their mem- 
bers who are also union members to 
in thelr understanding of the purpose and 
place which unions properly have in today's 
world; and to encourage them to participate 
more effectively and responsibly in the Ufe 
and affairs of their unions. Responsible 
group action there, as in churches or els 
where, depends upon members with an 
informed and alert sense of individual 
responsibility, : 


A PRAYER For THOSE WHO LABOR 


For those who labor without adequate re- 
ward, for those who labor for the co 
welfare, for those who perfect their skills 
for better performance, for those who d t 
the labors of others, for those who adap 
machines to lift man’s heavy burdens, for 
those who trade and those who tr 
for those who mine and those who smelt, tor 
those who cast and those who die, for appre. 
tices and craftsmen, and for all who contri 1 
ute to the health and welfare of their fe 
lows through their industry and their effort, 
dear God, we thank Thee. May they rece! 
their reward in the words of the 2 
Workman, “Well done, thou good and faith 
ful servant.” Amen. 


Lafayette-Marne Day, September 6 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 4, 1959 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, Marquis 
de Lafayette, whose 202d birth — 
sary falls on September 6, was the herd 
of two continents, the pride of two na- 
tions struggling for democracy and free 
dom. 

He was born in 1757 in a chateau i 
Auvergne, France, and at the time of a 
death, in 1834, his name had become in 
household name both in France an 
America. 

This gallant and gifted son of 
who, in the course of our War 
pendence, rendered invaluable 


France, 
Inde- 
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and thereby earned the everlasting grat- 
itude of the American people, was a re- 
Markable man in many ways. In mid- 
1777, when he asked for and received a 
Commission of major general, the high- 
est rank after the commander in chief, 
he had not passed his 20th birthday. 
The youthful and precocious soldier of 
freedom quickly acquitted himself most 
honorably on the battlefield. As a re- 
Sourceful-leader and first-rate tactician, 
his abilities were fully appreciated by 
Washington. 

When his military career in this coun- 
try came to an end after the battle of 
Yorktown he returned to France. There 
he was made a major general in the 
French Army in 1781. Later he found 
himself in the very center of the French 
Revolution. In 1787 he became a mem- 
ber of the Assembly of Notables, and 
Some time before the Revolution he urged 
the King to convoke the States-General. 
During the Revolution he constantly 
Pleaded for personal freedom—for the 
abolition of arbitrary imprisonment, for 
religious tolerance, for popular repre- 
Sentation, and for the establishment of 
trial by jury. He was rebuffed by many 
of the violently revolutionary leaders. 
He was Sadly disappointed with the 
Course of the Revolution. 

For a while he had to fice France, and 
lived in retirement. In 1824 he revisited 
the United States at the invitation of 

dent Monroe. Here he was over- 
Whelmed with popular applause, and the 
Congress voted him the sum of $200,000. 
He gratefully accepted the gift, returned 
aoe native land. He died on May 20, 


Today in honoring the memory of this 
great soldier of freedom on his 202d 
anniversary, we also observe another 
event falling on the same date, Septem- 

6, that is, Marne Day, marking the 
first battle of the Marne which began 
years ago early in the First World 
War and continued for the next 3 days. 
battle has often been described as 

e turning point in that war. By par- 
ticipating in that world struggle and 
thus insuring the conclusion of that war 

favor of democratic forces, we also 

Tepaid some of the debt to France which 

America had incurred at the time of our 
ar of Independence, 

In expressing our gratitude for Gen- 
fral Lafayette’s signal services to this 
fountry, and also in expressing our pro- 

ound admiration for the gallant French 
Soldiers who almost alone fought suc- 
cessfully in the first battle of the Marne, 


We pay our respect to their blessed 
Memory, 


Report of U.S. Commission on 
Civil Rights 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


ly OF NEW YORK 
THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, September 4, 1959 


wt KEATING. Mr. President, I ask 
Nimous consent to have printed in 
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the Appendix of the Record a statement 
by me with respect to the report of the 
United States Commission on Civil 
Rights. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recor, as follows: A 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR KEATING 


The report of the Commission on Civil 
Rights, although not yet officially released, 
already has stirred violent verbal blasts from 
some quarters, This reaction is not unex- 
pected since the work of the Commission has 
been subjected to obstruction by lits op- 
ponents from its very inception. It is ob- 
vious that there are some people who do not 
want the facts with regard to civil rights 
to be studled and discussed. These people 
are determined to leave no stone unturned 
in thelr conspiracy to prevent information on 
these vital issues from reaching the Ameri-~ 
can people. 

I have reviewed the report of the Civil 
Rights Commission with great interest. It 
is a balanced, well-documented analysis of 
the legal and moral problems in the way of 
realizing equality under the iaw in ac- 
cordance with our democratic tradition. 
These problems are not sectional or partisan. 
They should be of concern to all Americans 
throughout the country who respect the 
Constitution. 

I can well understand some differences of 
opinion with regard to the specific recom- 
mendations of the Commission. I cannot, 
however, condone the blanket condemnation 
and venom which have already been heaped 
upon its work by its dlehard opponents. Nor 
can I sympathize with any effort to prevent 
Americans from exercising their sacred right 
to vote or from enjoying the same privileges 
under our laws regardless of their race, creed 
or national origin. 3 

In my opinion, the Commission's recom- 
mendations for the most part are very mod- 
erate. Its first recommendation, for ex- 
ample, is that the Bureau of the Census be 
authorized and directed to undertake a na- 
tionwide compilation of registration and vot- 
ing statistics. I thought we in this country 
had long passed the day when we would con- 
sider such statistic-gathering activities by 
the Burenu of the Census as un-American. 
The Commission also recommends that vot- 
ing records shall be preserved and be made 
public provided that all care is taken to pre- 
serye the secrecy of the ballot. This seems 
to me to be an eminently reasonable pro- 
posal. There also are recommendations with 
respect to appointment of temporary Fed- 
eral registrars, for prosecution of persons 
who under color of law deprive individuals 
of an opportunity to register and vote, and 
for the enforcement of the Commission's 
present subpena powers, which would cer- 
tainly deserve Congress’ support. The only 
dissent from any of these recommendations 
is by Commissioner Battle, the former Gov- 
ernor of Virginia, The other Commissioners, 
Chairman Hannah. president of Michigan 
State University; Robert Storey, the dean 
of the Southern Methodist University Law 
School; Doyle Carlton, former Governor of 
Florida; Father Heshurgh, the president of 
the University of Notre Dame; and George 
M. Johnson, former dean of the Howard Uni- 
versity School of Law; were unanimous in 
their support of these proposals. 

The Commission's report deals with hous- 
ing and education as well as with voting 
rights and, of course, there are some differ- 
ences among the varlous Commissioners 
with respect to specific proposals made in 
these fields. This in no way serves to un- 
dermine the importance of the Commission's 
report. Rather, it serves to emphasize the 
necessity for continuing the great work in 
which these men are engaged so that fur- 
ther light can be shed on the many difficult 
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issues which are faced in the field of civil 
rights. These men, all of them distin- 
guished Americans, are engaged in a great 
dialogue on a subject which goes to the core 
of our American. way of life. Discussions 
and reports can pave the way for an era of 
ever-increasing freedom and liberty for all 
Americans. It has always been my creed 
that no American can feel secure in his 
freedom unless the freedom of all Americans 
Is safeguarded. This appears also to be the 
dominant theme of the Commission’s re- 
port. I applaud the results the Commission 
has thus far accomplished. Under no cir- 
cumstances should we even consider ad- 
journment until the authority for continua- 
tion of the Commission has been assured, 


Labor Day Statement of George Meany, 
President, AFL-CIO 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oP 


HON. JOHN F. SHELLEY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 4, 1959 


Mr. SHELLEY. Mr. Speaker, on this 
fateful day in the history of the Ameri- 
can trade union movement. It is a dis- 
tinct pleasure for me to include in the 
Record the statement of President 
George Meany of the AFL-CIO delivered 
to trade union members in the United 
States on the occasion of Labor Day, 
1959. I personally would also like to 
take this opportunity to salute the 13.5 
million loyal and honest trade unionists 
in the AFL-CIO and the other millions 
of organized labor rank and file this day 
honors, I include the editorial as fol- 
lows: 

[From the AFL-CIO News, Sept. 5, 1959] 
MEANY URGES RESURGENCE OF UNION FIGHTING 
Spit 
(By George Meany) 

Labor Day was created as a day of dedica- 
tion rather than one of celebration. The 
pioneers who founded the trade union move- 
ment and precious little to celebrate back in 
1882. The unions of those days were weak, 
impoverished and the targets of constant 
harassment by employers, It took a brave 
man, & man with deep loyalty and plenty of 
fighting spirit, to join a union and stand by 
his union under the oppressive conditions 
that prevailed before the turn of the century. 

Today the trade union movement needs 
above all a rebirth of that fortitude and 
resolution which enabled Sam Gompers and 
his associates to lead a parade of progress for 
humanity unparalleled in human history. 

They fought and won despite open warfare 
by employers and handicaps so great as to 
make their ultimate victory almost miracu- 
lous. 

Today, labor faces another kind of war- 
fare, a cold war deliberately invoked against 
the whole trade union movement by the big 
business interests of the Nation. 

The spokesmen for these interests—such 
as the National Association of Manufacturers 
and the chamber of commerce—pay lipserv- 
ice, of course, to the undeniable fact that 
unions have done a great deal to improve the 
American way of life and that unions are 
therefore here to stay. 

But at the same time, big business leaders 
are doing everything in their power to 
weaken and destroy our trade union move- 
ment. Let me cite three major examples: 
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They have come out for a wage freeze, 
forming a solid wall of opposition to any 
further economic gains by the workers of 
this country. The steel strike, forced upon 
500,000 steelworkers and their families, epito- 
mizes this new form of economic pressure. 

They have undertaken an all-out campaign 
of high-powered deception to prevail upon 
Congress to enact restrictive antilabor laws 
in the name of accomplishing labor reform. 

They have financed at the State level a 
blistering bombardment to undermine the 
security of trade unions through adoption 
of the misnamed right-to-work laws. 

These developments are not haphazard or 
unconnected. They didn’t just happen spon- 
taneously. They have been carefully planned 
and deliberately organized and heavily fi- 
nanced by the big business interests which 
are determined to cut down the power of 
organized labor. 

That power has been a power for good for 
the people of our country. It has enabled 
the workers of America to gain for them- 
selves the highest standard of living pre- 
valling anywhere in the world. It has cre- 
ated the mass markets which have made 
industry and the farmers prosperous. It has 
made it possible for the great majority of 
the people of this country to live in decent 
homes, to send their children to school and 
to enjoy some measures of economic and 
social security. 

Are the workers of this country willing to 
submit tamely to the forfeiture of these 
gains? Or are they ready to stand up to- 
gether again, as their forefathers did in the 
old days, and fight for the preservation of 
their rights and their trade unions? 

The American Federation of ‘Labor and 
Congress of Industrial Organizations doesn't 
have to take a Gallup Poll to obtain the 
answer to those questions. 

We know from direct contact with the 
members of our unions and the leaders of 
those unions that they are ready to meet 
the challenge head on, 

In that knowledge, the AFL-CIO executive 
council chartered a program of action. 

1. We have officially proclaimed this Labor 
Day to be “Support the Steelworkers Day,” 
so that the 13.5 million members of our fed- 
eration and their friends will be able to 
demonstrate their complete solidarity with 
the embattled Steelworkers. To make that 
support concrete, the general board of the 
AFL-CIO will hold a special meeting in San 
Francisco on September 18. At that meet- 
ing, a definite program will be drawn up to 
mobilize the maximum organizational, fi- 
nancial, and moral support of the entire 
AFL-CIO to insure victory for the Steel- 
workers. Once that victory is won, the whole 
wall of resistance erected by big business 
against further wage increases will crumble. 

2. We have determined that we will have 
to organize for political education and po- 
litical action in the same thorough and 
painstaking way that we organized in the 
past for economic purposes. 

This program will take time and patience 
and hard work and money. But it is our 
only hope for the resumption of progress in 
the future. 

We want the American people to under- 
stand that labor is entering upon the politi- 
cal battleground with reluctance. If we had 
any other recourse, we would be happy to 
stay out of politics, But our enemies have 
chosen to weaken the trade union movement 
through restrictive legislation so that it will 
be rendered ineffective at the bargaining 
table. 

To remain true to our trust, to fulfill the 
responsibilities that the workers of this 
country have delegated to their unions, labor 
must fight back in the political arena. We 
intend to use every legal weapon we have, 
including the right of every citizen to en- 
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gage in politics, to regain the ground we have 
lost. 

In this effort, education will play a key 
part. Against the unscrupulous and decep- 
tive propaganda unleashed against us by the 
opposition, we must rely on the power of 
truth. 

We need not go beyond the facts and the 
record to prove our case. 

The record shows that the AFL-CIO favors 
and supports the strongest possible law to 
drive the crooks and racketeers out of the 
labor-management field. The record shows 
that State and local authorities have failed 
to enforce existing laws against the criminal 
activities of these racketeers. 

The record shows that under guise of Fed- 
eral legislation against corruption, big busi- 
ness has sought to prohibit legitimate union 
activities such as organizational picketing 
and secondary boycotts. 

The record shows that the AFL-CIO has 
demonstrated its integrity by expelling 
member organizations found to be dominat- 
ed by corrupt influences and by establishing 
strict codes of ethical practice for all af- 
filiated unions and their officers. 

The record shows that no business organ- 
ization has ever taken such stringent action 
despite the fact that the frauds and em- 
bezzlements perpetrated by business and 
banking executives make the transgressions 
committed by a few labor officlals look like 
petty larceny. 

The record shows that big business has 
tried to fool the public by masquerading its 
legislative attempts to destroy union se- 
curity under the false front of “right-to- 
work“ laws in the States. 

The record shows that there laws, now in 
force in 19 States, have not granted the 
right to a job to a single worker; that they 
have not improved the economic status of 
a single worker; that their one and only 
purpose is to outlaw the union shop. 

Once the American pepole fully under- 
stand these facts, the massive antilabor 
campaign instigated by big business will 
founder and collapse. 

We have our work cut out for us. The op- 
position possesses unlimited resources and 
controls the main channels of communica- 
tion with the public. They have a host of 
soft-soap artists at their command, skilled 
in distorting the truth and inventing ‘ul 
propaganda slogans designed to mislead the 
public. 

But we have on our side the strength of 
numbers and the power of truth. If we use 
them, we will win. 

On this Labor Day, the the trade union 
movement, with the willing support of the 
decent working men and women who make 
up its loyal membeship, pledges to work 
and fight until we do win. 


Letter From Oregon National Guard 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WALTER NORBLAD 


OF OREGON 
IN TEE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 31, 1959 


Mr. NORBLAD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I include 
herewith an extremely interesting letter 
from the adjutant general of the Oregon 
National Guard. 

Our guard units did an outstanding 
and remarkably prompt job in connec- 
tion with the recent disaster at Rose- 
burg, Oreg. 


September 4 


This letter points this out in detail 
and I commend its contents to any Mem- 
bers of the Congress who may have 
doubts as to the mobility and usefulness 
of our National Guard units: 

Avoust 19, 1959. 
Congressman WALTER NORBLAD, 
U.S. Representative, 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

Dran Mn. Nonna; Regarding our recent 
tragedy in Roseburg, I thought you would 
be interested to know briefly the role the 
Oregon National Guard played in assisting 
the citizens and city of Roseburg. 

On Friday morning, August 7, following 
the early hour explosion at 0115 hours (1:15 
am.), the first unit of the Oregon National 
Guard was called out. The unit was Com- 
pany D, 2d Battle Group, 186th Infantry: 
stationed in Roseburg. Approximately 50 
percent of the untt was mobilized by 0145 
hours (1:45 a.m.), which is less than 1 hour 
after the time of the explosion. This indi- 
cates the degree of organization and readi- 
ness that exists in our National Guard units 
without further enlarging upon the matter. 
The balance of this unit was present by 
hours (6 am.). The first elements of the 
unit stationed in Cottage Grove, Company 
B, 2d Battle Group, 186th Infantry, arrived 
in Roseburg about 0700 hours (7 a.m.) Au- 
gust 7, with the balance of the unit presen? 
by 1200 hours (noon) on August 7. ‘These 
were the only two units initially called out 
by the Adjutant General's office as directed 
by the Governor's office. At 1130 hours 
(11:30 a.m.) on August 7, additional help 
was requested by officials In Roseburg. 
Grants Pass unit, Company C, 2d Battle 
Group, 186th Infantry, was then mo 7 
This unit was present in Roseburg by 1730 
hours (5:30 p.m.). The total strength of 
these three units which were present m 
Roseburg was as follows: 20 officers. 1 warran 
officer, 191 enlisted men. 

The above units constituted the units of 
the Oregon National Guard that were uti- 
lized In the disaster area. The total stre 
was gradually reduced throughout the Pe 
riod August 7 through August 15, with thé 
last National Guard personnel released 5. 
Roseburg at 2000 hours (8 p.m.) August 1 r 
The total cost to the Military Department, 
State of Oregon, for the entire period was 
$10,833.53. 

The primary duty of these units was to 
protect life and property in the Rosebule 
area in the initial days of the disaster un t 
businesses were secured to protect a ott 
looting. After this had been accomplishes 
the National Guardsmen were used to 1211 
late dangerous areas and buildings from 
but authorized persons. 1y 

These National Guardsmen gave free 
and willingly of their time. In many oe 
stances, the pay they received from being 
military duty was much less than the wa i 
from their civilian jobs. However, this ba 
of no major concern to the men, 8% t a 
knew the people of Roseburg had lost 4 
great deal more. It is a glowing spirit 25 
joint effort by our National Guard units i 
times of need such as this that make us ® 
justly proud of the Oregon National G al 

The merit and conduct of the Nation 
Guardsmen during the Roseburg 
has been further endorsed by most oh 
ciative and praiseworthy comments sell 
civic and State officials who worked ©! of 
with the stricken city. I feel such 
praise are most deserving. jook 

With best personal regards, and I again 
forward to the pleasure of seeing you 
soon. 

Sincerely, 


E. Hive, at 
Brigadier Generat 
The Adjutant General 


1959 
Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1959 
SPEECH 


HON. LEONARD G. WOLF 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 3, 1959 


The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
Consideration the bill (H.R. 8678) to amend 
the Federal-Aid Highway Acts of 1956 and 
1958 to make certain adjustments in the 
Federal-aid highway program, and for other 
Purposes, 


Mr. WOLF. Mr. Chairman, I feel that 
I must point out some facts regarding 
my protest vote against the 1-cent-a- 
Ballon increase in the gas tax. By clos- 
Off debate and not allowing amend- 
Ments on the question of where we are 
going to get money to pay for the high- 
Way program, the American people lost 
and the special interests won. I want 
it clearly understood that I am in favor 
ol the continuation of the interstate 
highway program. I am opposed to the 
edure by which it became impossible 
discuss on the floor of Congress the 
Method of financing it. 
Members of Congress were in 
Support of alternative methods of taxa- 
tion to the one proposed. The 1-cent- 
&-gallon tax increase will injure many 
ple in very modest circumstances who 
inder gasoline a necessity for their 
Velihood. It is my feeling that Con- 
Sress should have considered an amend- 
Ment to the gas tax bill which would 
have reduced the 27! percent oll de- 
Dletion allowance for foreign oil imports. 
© Members of the Congress were 
aware that such an amendment was to 
R introduced by Congressman HENRY 
le of Wisconsin, had amendments 
n in order. This would have saved 
€ American taxpayers millions of dol- 
lio and thus provided us with $2.4 bil- 
hle necessary to finance our interstate 
z ghway program. If the Congress had 
du ported a plan which would have re- 
2175 the oll depletion allowance from 
= ‘2 to 15 percent, the gasoline tax 
tre not have had to be raised and the 
tle taxpayer would not be hurt. 
be very sorry that one of the true 
eficiary groups of the new highway 
atem, the billion-dollar oil companies, 
oth, able to escape the tax burden which 
er people, not in oil, have to pay. 
Another interesting paradox is that 
American foreign aid funds are being 
an abroad to build highways without 
th Additional gas tax being imposed in 
ose countries, while in America—to 
finance our own roadbuilding pro- 
do —we are called irresponsible if we 
not immediately impose an additional 
“cent gas tax. 
ware American people have been sadly 
tas €d on the problem of raising the gas 
Contin that highway construction would 
vertanus. The Administration has di- 
eral Moneys collected from the Fed- 
highway fund for other purposes. 
bebe is at least $1.2 billion a year which 
ng in the Federal highway fund 
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which is not getting there. Further- 
more, there is no reason why, if taxes 
must be raised in this area, we must 
exclude taxing the fat oil companies by 
continuing to give them tax advantage 
after tax advantage while the average 
American must carry a heavier tax 
burden. 


Author of Captive Nations’ Week Resolu- 
tion Points Way To Defeat Russian 
Cold-War Strategy and Tactics 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALVIN M. BENTLEY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 4, 1959 


Mr. BENTLEY. Mr. Speaker, as most 
Members of Congress know, the indi- 
vidual who initiated and authored the 
Captive Nations’ Week resolution is 
Dr. Lev E. Dobriansky, a professor in 
Soviet economics at Georgetown Uni- 
versity. In addition to his academic 
preoccupations, Dr. Dobriansky serves 
as 1 of the 44 constituting the member- 
ship of the Republican committee on 
program and progress. 

In connection with the Captive Na- 
tions’ resolution, it was my happy expe- 
rience, Mr. Speaker, to encourage the 


efforts of Dr. Dobriansky by submitting ` 


the resolution in the House. The total 
effectiveness of the resolution, now 
Public Law 86-90, was demonstrated by 
the violent outbursts it produced in 
Moscow. 

There can be no question of the fact 
that the resolution struck the nerve 
center of Russian Communist imperial- 
ism and colonialism. The paramount 
reason why Mr. Khrushchev was deeply 
disturbed by the resolution is due to the 
fact that for the first time our Govern- 
ment recognizes in this law the existence 
of the majority of the captive nations 
which exist in the Soviet Union itself. 

If we press this vital point forward, 
Russia itself will be made to look rather 
weak. Without the captive resources of 
the Baltic nations, White Ruthenia, 
Ukraine, Georgia, Armenia, Azerbaijan, 
Turkestan, and the other captive non- 
Russian nations listed in the resolution, 
Russia itself would assume its real form 
as a third-rate power. It is this pene- 
trating point that struck Mr. Khru- 
shchey between the eyes. For it is this 
point which can, psychologically and 
propagandawise, prick the bloated bal- 
loon of Moscow's bluffish propaganda 
concerning the solidity of its military 
power, economic strength, science, and 
the like. / 

Mr. Speaker, on Sunday, August 30, 
the New York Times ran an editorial 
on “Lessons From Laos.” The editorial 
warns that we have no apparatus to deal 
with the well-known Communist tech- 
niques of infiltration, subversion, and 
guerrilla fighting. These same tech- 
niques were used about 40 years ago to 
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destroy the independence of most of the 
non-Russian nations now in the legal- 
ized prison house of nations known as 
the Soviet Union. Clearly, it would 
seem that it is high time we developed 
means to meet this permanent cold-war 
challenge. 

Closely related to the resolution he 
initiated, an article titled “A Measure 
of Realism in the Cold War“ has been 
written by Dr. Dobriansky to show the 
avenues open to us for a successful 
counteraction and even victory in the 
cold war. This article, which appeared 
in the June issue of the Ukrainian 
Quarterly, advances thé practicable 
means®toward a solution to the problem 
raised by the New York Times editorial. 

Because of the grave importance of 
this problem and the keen interest of 
our Members in the thought given to it, 
I have requested that the New York 
Times editorial and the article written 
by Dr. Dobriansky be appended to my 
remarks, 

[From the New York Times, Aug. 30, 1959] 
Lessons From Laos 4 

The situation in Laos is proving, once 
more, that the free world has given inade- 
quate attention to its means of defense 
against the Communist conspiracy. Com- 
munist raiding parties have now struck 
within 16 miles of the capital. At least three 
areas in the northern part of the country 
are already under Communist control or in 
a state of chaos. The survival of free gov- 
ernment in this newly independent king- 
dom is at stake. 

Laos is a member of the United Nations, 
but the Secretary General admits that he 
is powerless. He cannot even send in ob- 
servers unless they are requested by both 
sides in the controversy and naturally the 
last thing in the world that the Commu- 
nists want is observation. The United Na- 
tions cannot take any forceful and imme- 
diate action without the authority of the 
Security Council where the Communist veto 
is expected, automatically. 

The United States, acting independently, 
has announced its intention to airlift some 
small arms and ammunition to the tiny 
Lao Army. It may be possible to bring 
its effectives up from 25,000 to 29,000 men, 
to withstand the assault of North Vietnam 
and Red China, whose manpower and fire- 
power are not under such modest limita- 
tions. 

Even that little bit of help is joyfully 
welcomed by the free Laot as a symbol 
of the fact that at least someone, somewhere 
in the world, is concerned over their sur- 
vival. And naturally it has drawn a prompt 
and bitter denunciation from the Commu- 
nists in North Vietnam on the ground that 
“U.S. imperialists are seeking to expand the 
civii war in Laos into a real shooting war.” 
This is no time for humor, but one may be 
forgiven a wry smile at the concern of for- 
eign Communist North Vietnam over a 
civil war in Laos. 

What all this demonstrates Is that we have 
not yet developed any effective techniques 
for meeting the by now well known Com- 
munist tactics. We don't want a big war 
and the Communists know it. So they can 
keep up this unremitting process of hacking 
away at human liberties, knowing that the 
United Nations is powerless and that most 
members wish to keep the peace. 

Some changes in the mechanism of keep- 
ing the peace and preserving human liberties 
are obviously needed. Perhaps the first 
change that is required is in our own think- 
ing so that we can recognize & grave menace 
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when it appears, and not shrug it off lightly 
because it happens to be on the other aide 
of the world. 


{Prom the Ukrainian Quarterly, June 1959] 
A MEASURE OF REALISM IN THE COLD WAR 
(By Ley E. Dobriansky) 


How to cope with the cold war thrusts 
and maneuvers of Moscow has been a funda- 
mental and vexing problem for some time. 
By no means has the problem in any real 
sense been resolved. In fact, our Govern- 
ment has not faced up squarely to all the 
demands and issues involved in the prob- 
lem. As a consequence, no clear-cut decision 
has been made on how to meet it, no ap- 
paratus or coordinating body exists at pres- 
ent to adequately deal with it, and oup dearth 
of operation could only accommodate a de- 
fensive reaction, based on military might, 
to the successive challenges posed by Mos- 
cow. In each instance, some gain of a 
psychopolitical nature accrues to the enemy. 
This could not be otherwise since our de- 
Tensive posture can only serve to minimize, 
not prevent entirely, his inroads into the 
broad fleld of operation offered by the free 
world, 

The problem is not one that can be com- 
petently and satisfactorily handled by any 
existing executive agency. Moscow's cold 
war activity embraces military factors, to be 
sure, but much of the bluster, bluf, and 
blackmail built about US.S.R.'s military 
prowess plainly indicate that in this con- 
text the military Is essentially a tool for the 
furtherance of broader political and psycho- 
logical objectives. This dimension does not 
fall as an object of primary study, not to 
mention operation, in our Military Estab- 
lishment. As another example, Moscow's 
unleashing of economic warfare against the 
Tree world creates a similar dimension in its 
cold war activity. Now the economic tool 
is utilized to achieve the same psychopo- 
litical objectives, Our Departments of Com- 
merce and State are properly concerned with 
these economic penetrations into the free 
world. But the most that one can hope for 
in either Department is a subsidiary study 
of this phase of the problem. The same may 
be said for the propaganda and information 
phase, cultural exchange, education, science, 
and other fields of enterprise in the cold war, 
Studies will continue to be piecemeal, in- 
terest in one aspect or another will fluctu- 
ate in response to the tune played by Moscow, 
and much of the effort and capital invested 
in these lines will yield less than maximally 
productive results for want of central pur- 
pose and efficient coordination. 

If, somewhat inaccurately, one dates the 
beginning of the cold war period as 1947, 
the picture depicted aboye is not a pretty 
one. The picture is scarcely exaggerated; 
if anything, it is incomplete. After over a 
decade of experience with cold war activity, 
we find ourselves still stripped of the neces- 
sary means to engage intelligently and com- 
petently in it. Recently, some legislators on 
the House Appropriations Committee were 
amazed to receive a State Department re- 
quest for funds to establish a section for 
the purpose of studying Communist tactics 
and techniques. As one of them pointed 
out, he was under the natural impression 
all these years that appropriations made 
along these lines were being continuously 
applied to this primary and necessary end. 
The obvious moral here is that in these 
matters one should not be guided by natural 
impressions and, effect, take things for 
granted. As a matter of fact, if the De- 
partment had actually conducted such con- 
tinuous studies, there is little likelihood 
that they would have assumed any concrete 
operational significance and the problems of 
coordination and forming a composite pic- 
ture of Russlan cold war operation would 
still remain unsolved, 
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There are numerous reasons accounting 
for this present state of affairs. For one, 
the nature and scope of cold war activity 
continue to elude the understanding of 
many Americans. Some, pitiful in their 
grasp of Russia's historical background, view 
it as part of a “strange new force“ —that 
has entered our world the strangest and 
most enigmatic in all history.“ When, for 
instance, Khrushchey makes a warm actor's 
plea for the lessening of international ten- 
sions, they find it difficult to understand 
that this gesture is only another purposeful 
maneuver in Moscow's cold war operation. 
The zag—after the zig—is nothing new in 
Russia (not just in the so-called Soviet) 
history, and the end has both political and 
psychological import. Americans naturally 
crave for real peace. When it suits the cal- 
culations of their next operational move, 
the Russians are prepared to soothe this 
popular craving. The process misleads, con- 
fuses, softens, and gains time and advantage 
for a concurrent or subsequent move. 
Moscow's controlled cultural exchange pro- 
gram and recourse to economic aid and 
competition play on additional American 
instincts, with much the same results, 
Eyen the conduct of diplomatic negotiation 
is for Moscow a traditional cold war instru- 
ment. But many of our leaders, steeped in 
Western traditions, continue to believe that 
a high level conference with the Russians 
in an appropriate occasion for settling dif- 
ferences of view on particular issues. 

Another reason for our lack of a cold war 
apparatus is the expressed distaste Ameri- 
cans have for Russian methods and tech- 
niques, It is frequently argued that we 
could not succumb to the use of such meth- 
ods. The filth of lies, distortions, callous 
murders, and general immoral behavior is 
beyond our political upbringing. Thus we 
must depend upon our standard ways. In 
reply one could say that in a hot war we 
don't hesitate to employ any ruse or means 
of killing where it serves the end of our sur- 
vival and self-preservation. Why should we 
be so discriminating under conditions of 
neither peace nor war, however, that to 
overwhelm the Russian cold war threat a 
condescension to such methods ls not neces- 
sary. We possess powers of truth and knowl- 
edge that are not being fully used for want 
of organization and implemental zenl and 
imagination. In short, we haven't as yet 
developed an efficient apparatus for the uti- 
lization of these powers in the most effective 
Ways possible. 

Differing views as to the administration of 
a Tull-fedged cold war undertaking consti- 
tute a third reason for the absence of such 
a vital program, Those having these views 
are in complete agreement that such a proj- 
ect ls a must. To a greater or lessor extent 
they do disagree with regard to its content, 
For example, this writer sees nothing really 
new in the cold war techniques and methods 
of the Russian Communists. There is noth- 
ing pecullarly Communist about them, Ex- 
cept for accidental variations of refinement 
and Intensity, the substantive content of 
these techniques was provided by Russian to- 
talitarianism politics as far back as the 16th 
century. These tools are the key to an un- 
derstanding of Moscow's phenomenal erea- 
tion of a vast empire long before Lenin and 
the Bolsheviks appeared on the scene, How- 
ever, this perspective awaits expression and 
treatment once our facilities are adequately 
established. The newness of these tech- 
niques rests In the fact that Americans never 
encountered them before. For East Euro- 
peans of the traditionally subjugated na- 
tions, these are historically old methods. 


*E.g., “What We Must Know About Com- 
munism," by Harry and Bonaro Overstreet, 
1958, p. 9. 
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Many recent voicings that something crea- 
tive and different must be done clearly indi- 
cate a widespread feeling of dissatisfaction 
with existing agencies on this score. Sen- 
ator Jackson, of Washington, soundly de- 
clared at the recent Military Government As- 
sociation meeting In Washington that “We 
have been outmaneuvered politically in one 
vital area after another.” He is right when 
he avers that we have never been in the 
same league with the Russians in the psy- 
chological war of wits and words.“ The 
writer, David Lawrence, began his illuminat- 
Ing column recently with these words: “What 
a spectacle the Western governments are 
making of themselves these days as they 
flounder indecisively, in the midst of So- 
viet threats and ultimatums, seemingly 
afraid to meet squarely the challenging is- 
sues of the hour.” Senate Majority Leader 
LYNDON JOHNSON gives further expression to 
this growing restlessness as concerns our op- 
erational inadequacies when he urges the 
calling of a summit of the heads of state of 
the free world, 

These and many more evidences simply 
show that the requirements and demands 
the current situation are not and cannot be 
met by our existing agencies. They are func- 
tionally fitted for other respective ends- 
This does not mean, of course, that with a 
new agency, created for the specific purpose 
of dealing with the realities of cold war oper- 
ation, the fringe efforts of the existing de- 
partments would not be embraced, On the 
contrary, for policymaking reasons, a close 
coordination would be mandatory. 

THE FREEDOM COMMISSION MEASURE 


The measure of realism in the cold war is 
the measure now before Congress, known as 
the Freedom Commission Act. This measure 
is sponsored in the House by Congressmen 
HERLONG, of Florida, and Jupp, of Minnesota. 
In the Senate its sponsors are Senators 
Munpr, of South Dakota, and DOUGLAS, of 
Ilinois. The measure calls for the creation 
of a Freedom Commission, the establishment 
of a Freedom Academy, and the’ formation 
of a Joint Congressional Freedom Commit- 
tee, Its basic idea was first advanced se 
years ago by the Select House Committee TO 
Investigate Communist Aggression which 
was led by the Honorable Charles J. Ker- 
sten of Wisconsin. Two years ago Senator 
Doveras sponsored a bill seeking this very 
Freedom Commission. The immediate stim- 
ulus given to the present measure was pro- 
vided by a Florida group called the Orlando 
Committee for the Freedom Academy. 

The bill is designed to provide much- 
needed facilities for the strengthening of 
cold war position. As its objectives imply; 
it would correct the glaring inadequacy tha 
exists in our executive realm. The Freed 
Commission it seeks to create would be an 
independent agency composed of six — 
bers and a Chairman. The members 75 
Chairman would be appointed by the Freu, 
dent, with the consent of the Senate. Ong 
of the prime authorized functions of 1 
Commission would be the establishment and 
supervision ot the Freedom Academy 2 
ing at the Academy would concentrate 0 
knowledge of Russian Communist 3 
niques and ways and means of countergetun 
them. Students would be carefully agile 
from governmental, private, and even 
eign areas. Other functions of the C infor- 
sion include the establishment of an an 
mation center to ald all groups rate 
understanding of the Russian Comm eure 
conspiracy, the conduct of research AoA ee? 
veys, and a host of additional tasks The 
to realize the objectives of the act. 
Joint Congressional Freedom Co 
consisting of seven Senators and seven d de 
gressmen, would oversce the work an 
velopment of the Commission. 

There is no question that this men gur 
realistically fills in some serious gars ect of 
Government when it comes to this sub] 


. 
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Cold war preparation. The bill should deñ- 
nitely and overwhelmingly be passed. Its 
Passage would be one of the crowning 
Achievements of this Congress. Beyond a 
Question of doubt there is no educational 
tution in our Government or in the pri- 
Vate area that can be compared with the 
contemplated Freedom Academy. Second, 
no existing executive agency is equipped by 
administrative bent or facility to undertake 
the functions prescribed for the Freedom 
mmission. And third, since cold war 
Progress is just as important and vital—if in 
the long run not more so—as atomic prog- 
Tess, the need for a Joint Congressional 
bill, m Committee is well satisfied by this 


THE BROADER SIGNIFICANCE OF THE MEASURE 


This measure of realism in the cold war has 
& broader significance than an actual reading 
Of it would suggest. First, it should be borne 
in mind that it isn't impossible for this coun- 
try, and with it the free world, to suffer 
defeat at the hands of the present 
Russian Empire. The possibility of such de- 
feat is not necessarily grounded in any pre- 
Condition of a hot global war. As a matter of 
cal fact, the great advances in the 
expansion of the Russian Empire, both past 
und present, were achieved primarily through 
diplomatic duplicity and conspiracy rather 
military,means, Thus, if the defeat 
Of the United States should come to pass, the 
chances are that this tragic event- 
Uation would not be the result of lapsed mis- 
Production, any technologic lags, de- 
ficiency in conventional arms, retarded space 
exploration, domestic economic difficulties, 
or a fictitious economic victory by Moscow. 
As one speculates with balanced weighting 
Of each of these he cannot but conclude that 
Possible defeat would be the conse- 
Quence of a stubborn misunderstanding of 
traditional nature of the enemy, how he 
Brew to be what he is, and the trained cun- 
Ring of his diplomatic, political, ecénomic, 
and conspiratorial ways and techniques. 
With the well-grounded projection that our 
deterrent power in military means will be of 
importance over the long run, the 
soundness of the preceding observation be- 
Comes even more striking. 
If the estimate arrived at above is correct, 
n the significance and indispensable value 
Or the Freedom Commission come into full 
View for the precarious period ahead. To live 
Up to its expectations, the Commission would 
Vve to probe into one of the strangest phe- 
Domena characterizing America's role in in- 
tional politics. In this country, 
gely enough, with all its rich traditions 
Of freedom, national independence, and prin- 
Sipled opposition to colonialism and im- 
the real chasm that exists between 
imperialist Russian totalitarianism and 
om-aspiring non-Russian nationalism 
to escape the minds of many, including 
Many on the highest levels of Government. 
these cases, which perhaps are far too 
numerous than the present critical situation 
dan tolerate, it appears that their deficiency 
of knowledge concerning Russia qua, Russia 
exceeded only by their lack of insight into 
ti traditional spirituality and living revolu- 
of our own Nation. Well exemplifying 
Was the Mikoyan exhibition in this coun- 
ty at the beginning of this year. Fortu- 
itely, however, this Inexcusable condition 
ing steadily, though slowly, overcome by 
contributions made in this field at 
dur universities and in group action. The 
— foroe of Russian totalitarian imperial- 
and colonialism would necessarily be a 
high Priority item for the Commission. 


POWERS OF ENOWLEDGE AND TRUTH 


we Mentioned earlier, the argument of 
bmission to the filth of Russian totalitar- 
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fan behavior is grossly untenable. With 
honorable means and techniques the Com- 
mission can begin to utilize some of our un- 
used powers of knowledge and truth to in- 
filct severe damage upon Moscow's cold war 
campaign. In this respect its first area would 
be domestic, There is an intricate labyrinth 
of false preconceptions and disinformation 
concerning Russia and the U.S.S.R. and their 
relations to the United States. Doubtlessly. 
this cannot be dissolved in short order. Time, 
patience, and persistent effort are required. 
Not only an educational but a historical 
process is involved. This field of knowledge 
seems to excel all others in this country in 
confusion, misunderstanding, and even un- 
pardonable ignorance. In its pursult of 
objective studies the Commission would in- 
evitably have to consider whether commu- 
nism or imperialist Russian totalitarianism 
is a reality, whether the USSR. can be 
identified as any other state, whether—all 
sentimentalism aside—Russians can in any 
decisive manner be attracted to the respon- 
sibilities of freedom while the empire of their 
capital is maintained. These and other 
basic issues would have to be sufficiently 
clarified by the Commission if we are to 
adopt those approaches to techniques, via 
understanding, that would incisively pene- 
trate and weaken the present Russian em- 
pire. ; 

This first step would be the heaviest and 
at the same time most constructive respon- 
sibility of the Commission. In the order 
of first things first, unless we begin to rectify 
our own imbred misconceptions, we can't 
help but perpetuate old errors, For example, 
in this feld of knowledge the failure of 
many scholars and writers to comprehend 
the empire character of the Soviet Union has 
led to all sorts of distorted and slanted ob- 
servations. In the military sciences, for 
instance, the armed forces of the Soviet 
Union are erroneously viewed as-nationally 
integrated units similar to those of Japan, 
Germany, and other true nations. Nothing 
could be further from the truth. In science 
and the arts, because of demographic igno- 
Trance contributions emanating from the So- 
viet Union are flippantly and uncritically 
characterized as Russian products. In the 
field of economics marked by ill-adapted 
symbols of GNP and the like, treatises are 
developed on the fallacious assumption that 
the Soviet Union is a national parallel to 
the United States. In many other fields the 
same basic errors of concept and interpreta- 
tion crop up. In short, the actual is scarcely 
penetrated to grasp the real: the superficial 
is accepted in preference to the essential. 
For purposes of meaningful interpretation 
and action, the Commission, if it is to 
achieve a balanced coverage of the enemy 
and his techniques of deception, would nec- 
essarily have to consider alternative frame- 
works of analytic reference than that 
presently used. 

This first step could not be constructively 
undertaken without the simultaneous de- 
velopment of the whole area of the non- 
Russian nations in the U.S. SR. This area 
of study would have to be developed eco- 
nomically, politically, historically, and cul- 
turally. The cultivation of such study, 
which is virtually nul: in this country, will 
undoubtedly produce many interesting re- 
sults for perspective and policy alike. One 
important result is that both out of ignor- 
ance as to the nature of the non-Russian 
revolution in the crumbling Russian empire 
and out of halfhearted determination, the 
United States falled to support the ideas and 
principles of our own tradition in concrete 
application to independent Georgia, Armenia, 
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White Ruthenia, Ukraine, Azerbaijan, Turke- 
stan, and other non-Russian nations which 
determined themselves at the end of World 
War I. These nations were soon again in- 
dividually subverted and subjugated by the 
imperialist successors to the White Czar. 
But the manifest significance of this period 
rests in the fact that the Russian Commu- 
nists built upon this failure and our mis- 
takes of 40 years ago and now threaten the 
very Ute of our own Nation. What should 
have been a second- or third-rate power is 
today, largely on the basis of accumulated 
captive resources, a contender for the world. 
More ironical still is the fact that the sole 
real imperialist power in the world today has 
actually stolen the American banner of the 
idea of national self-determination and free- 
dom and successfully parades it in Asia and 
Africa. Plainly, then, the Freedom Commis- 
sion in its positive concern for freedom 
everywhere would be morally obligated to 
launch systematic studies of this long neg- 
lected and yet vitally strategic non-Russian 
area of the Soviet Union. 
THE PROSPECT OF REDRESSING A SAD RECORD 


In addition to its broader significance and 
suggested opportunities, the Freedom Com- 
mission, should it come to pass, would have 
the tremendous prospect of working to re- 
dress somewhat the sad record of American 
relations with Russia. Whether one appre- 
cla tes it or not, the successess of contempo- 
rary totalitarian Russian imperialism have 
been imposing and sweeping. These success- 
es from 1918 to the present provide a concrete 
measure of fault and incompetence on our 
side. In the 1920's, soon after our contri- 
bution by indifference to the establishment 
of the now Russian Empire, we inadvertently 
saved the Russian Bolshevik regime by our 
charities through the American Relief Ad- 
ministration. In the thirties we furnished 
industrial know-how and capital to the 
empire, and soon thereafter cloaked the new 
imperial regime with the respectable bonds 
of diplomatic concourse. In the forties we 
spent billions to save Stalin and overlooked 
our own determining power in virtually al- 
lowing the Russians to expand their empire 
to the Danube and the China Sea. Our 
naive faith in Russian word and intention 
accommodated the leakage of the most vital 
atomic and missile secrets, and in this decade 
we witnessed the evaporation of our mo- 
nopoly power. Finally, our ill-advised par- 
ticipation in the Geneva summit conference 
bullt up the international prestige of Stalin's 
criminal successors who are today strength- 
ened by the sputnik, lunik, and intercon- 
tinental missiles, Regardless of the rational- 
ization offered for each of these develop- 
ments, the record is a sad and almost in- 
credible one. 

A midwestern professional friend of the 
writer has suggested as a title for the past 
decade of these relations, as concerns the 
United States: “From Atomic Monopoly and 
Supreme Air Power To Surrender Research.” 
The pessimistic overtones of the title are not 
to be accepted, although the elements are 
factually valid. Yet it cannot be argued 
that we as a Nation did not lose much in 
the shortest period of time for any leading 
power. The reasons for this have in part 
been given above. There are others. But 
had there existed all this while an adminis- 
trative entity comparable to the planned-for 
Freedom Commission, the results would have 
been immeasurably different. The nature of 
the enemy revealed itself decades ago. Never- 
theless, to win the cold war means in some 
notable measure to redress our said record. 
And the Freedom Commission is purposed to 
realize such victory. 
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Irrigation and Missouri River Develop- 
ment Important to South Dakota’s 
Future 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GEORGE S. McGOVERN 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 4, 1959 


Mr. MCGOVERN. Mr. Speaker, I am 
delighted that the House Committee on 
Public Works has approved my resolu- 
tion instructing the Army engineers to 
undertake a survey as to the feasibility 
of slack water navigation on the Mis- 
souri River between Yankton, S. Dak., 
and St. Louis. I believe that such a study 
will show the desirability of slack water 
navigation. 

It is my conviction that this type of 
navigation, now in use on the Ohio and 
Tennessee Rivers and other systems, will 
provide for the most efficient use of 
Missouri River water. Instead of waste- 
ful releases of water to maintain the 
present free-flowing, 9-foot navigation 
channel, slack water navigation will per- 
mit the full development of hydroelec- 
tric power and irrigation in the up- 
stream States: Furthermore, it will in- 
crease navigation efficiency downstream 
and add valuable hydroelectric installa- 
tions to the stretch of the River below 
Yankton. 

Two very fine editorials from out- 
standing South Dakota newspapers have 
recently recognized the importance of 
such a study. I include in the Recorp 
an editorial from the August 25, 1959, 
Daily Republic and, a second editorial 
from the September 1, 1959, issue of 
the Aberdeen American-News: 

[From the Mitchell (S. Dak.) Daily. Republic, 
Aug. 25, 1959] 
Prorix Must PROVIDE PUSH For IRRIGATION 

Congressman GEORGE McGovern’s efforts to 
clear the way for a study of slack-water 
navigation on the Missouri River has jumped 
its first hurdle with the agreement of the 
Army Corps of Engineers that such a study 
will provide authoritative and up-to-date 
data, something that is not available at this 
time. 

The slack-water study was suggested by the 
Missouri Basin interagency committee at the 
prodding of South Dakota's Governor 
Herseth and the chief executive of the State 
of Iowa. The proposal is almed at saving 
the stored water in mainstem dams for 
beneficial uses, rather than to dump it down- 
stream for navigation. 

This study, if It is approved by Congress, 
is only one step in seeing that South Dakota 
retain its rightful amount of the water now 
flooding thousands of acres that once pro- 
vided income for individuals, counties and 
the State. The other steps must be made 
right here in the State if we do not want to 
wake up some day and find that it is too late 
to fill our demands, 

The water resources commission this 
month made the first moye in this direc- 
tion when it organized as a State water 
conservancy district. This agency was creat- 
ed by the South Dakota Legislature to assist 
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subconservancy districts to start irrigation 
projects that will use Missouri River water. 

However, there is little the State group can 
do immediately in the formation of sub- 
districts. The legislature wisely provided 
that the support and push for the operating 
units must come from the people within the 
district, rather than from a State agency. 
This is as it should be for these are the 
people who will benefit most and who also 
must foot the bill, 

The Bureau of Reclamation has been drag- 
ging its feet in the major survey of the 
James River area, partly because of money 
but mostly because of a lack of organized 
support for the irrigation project. The 
same is true in the Charles Mix-Douglas 
pumping plan which probably could be the 
first major project if local support can be 
organized to push through legal channels 
for the study. 

The State water resources commission 
has been authorized to employ individuals 
capable of assisting subdistricts in their or- 
ganization. This should be helpful. But 
even with this assistance the prime movers 
must be those residing within the district. 

If there is real interest in irrigation on a 
district, rather than an individual, scale this 
should be the year to uncover it. 

[From the Aberdeen (S. Dak.) American- 
News, Sept. 1, 1959] 


McGovERN WEIGHS SouTH DAKOTA WATER 
NEEDS 


It didn't result in as large headlines as 
his comments on labor legislation, but Rep- 
resentative GEORGE McGovern’s speech Fri- 
day on the urgent need for irrigation was 
even more important to South Dakota. 

The first district Congressman cited at 
Rapid City the benefits South Dakota can 
enjoy from irrigation. 

Proper use of Missouri River water, he said, 
will make South Dakota prairies bloom. 

What he predicts is certainly true. 

Persons who have lived in this State any 
length of time know that when there is 
plenty of rain in South Dakota the soll pro- 
duces with great abundance. 

Water, not only for irrigation, is a key to 
future development—especially in areas such 
as South Dakota, 

Representative McGovern’s interest in an 
imaginative water use program should be 
helpful in completing studies that will 
hasten expansion of irrigation. 

One section in which persons of this part 
of the State are concerned is the James River 
Valley. It would be supplied with water 
from Oahe Dam near Pierre. 

Representative McGovern, during the same 
week, made a contribution toward develop- 
ment of another type of water employment. 
He testified before the House Public Works 
Committee, urging more efficient develop- 
ment of Missouri River water resources 
through a survey of slack water navigation 
possibilities. 

He reviewed disadvantages to South Da- 
kota of the current water use program and 
explained preliminary investigation indicates 
that instead of “huge, wasteful releases of 
water necessary to maintain a free-flowing 
9-foot channel, a system of slack water navi- 
gation would be more beneficial both for 
navigation interests downstream and the 
irrigation and power needs of the upstream 
States.” 

“A system of low-head dams and locks will 
trap the water in small stretches of the river, 
slow down its flow, increase the electric power 
utilization, and improve the overall benefits 
of the entire river program for both up- 
stream and downstream States,” McGovern 
said, 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 3, 1959 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
the leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following column 
by Drew Pearson which appeared in the 
Friday, September 4, 1959, issue of the 
Washington Post and Times Herald. 

Mr, Pearson, with his usual perspicac- 
ity, has cited several interesting changes 
which recently have taken place, or are 
taking place, in our foreign policy: 

IKE ScCRAPPING POLICIES OF DULLES 
(By Drew Pearson) 

Watching the eminently successful trip of 
President Eisenhower through Europe, I can't 
help but recall a historic day in Washington 


last May when the fiag-draped coffin of John ~ 


Foster Dulles lay in state in the National 
Cathedral. Foreign ministers from as far as 
Japan flew to pay their respect and homage- 
Even dour Andre Gromyko, Dulles’ protago- 
nist at many conferences, and gnarled old 
Chancellor Adenauer, Dulles’ friend at many 
conferences, took the long trip across the 
Atlantic. 

They came because Duiles’ friend, the 
President of the United States, decreed that 
the Secretary of State should have a state 
funeral. Mrs. Dulles had planned a quiet 
family ceremony, but a deeply grieving Pres-_ 
ident personally took charge of all funeral 
arrangements, even specifying the type 
dress to be worn, and preparing the list of 
honor guests. He wanted the man who ha 
worked so tirelessly to solve the problems 
of the world to have, in death, the recos~» 
nition of the world. As a result, not even 
Presidents Roosevelt, Harding and McKinley: 
who died in office, were buried with such 
ceremony. 

It was just 2 months and 5 days later that 
President Eisenhower began scrapping 
policies of John Foster Dulles, He would 
be the last to admit this. And perhaps he 
didn't even realize he was scrapping Dulles 
policies. But he did it first by inviting 
Nikita Khrushchev of the Kremlin to pay * 
personal visit to the White House, an invita- 
tion which Mr. Dulles had emphatically and 
consistently opposed unless our rights in 
Berlin were first guaranteed. They were not 
guaranteed, but Khrushchey was invited 
anyway. 

Ike went even further by accepting Khru- 
shehev's invitation to come to Moscow. 
which brought gasps of dismay from close 
friends of Dulles. 


TKE BECOMES A DULLES 


Then one by one, the President proceeded 
to throw overboard or discredit, without spe- 
cifically naming them or perhaps even 
realizing that he was doing so, the watch- 
words and policies of his late Secretary Eg 
State. The only policy he kept was that 
personal negotiation. Stepping into the 
Dulles shoes of the traveling-diplomat-sales 
man, he proceeded to carry his own 822 
direct to the trouble spots and trouble 
statesmen of Europe. 

He has been so succesful that many diplo- 
mats wish the President had become bis 
Secretary of State long ago. But in 80 297 
ing, here is what happened to the policies 
Mr. Dulles: 


„ 
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Massive retaliation was a basic policy 
Coined by Dulles in warning that the United 
States had great capacity to retaliate in- 
Stantly, by means and at places of our choos- 
ing. In contrast, President Eisenhower told 
the world in his TV chat with Prime Minister 

milan; “People want peace so much that 
one of these days governments had better 
Set out of their way and let them have it.” 

Brink of war: This Dulles policy, outlined 
in Life magazine in 1956, completely evap- 
Orated at the Geneva Foreign Ministers Con- 
ference, when the United States ducked any 
showdown of power over Berlin and sent 
Vice President Nox on a peace mission to 
Moscow instead. 

Liberate the satellites: This basic Dulles 
Policy was thrown out when Mr. Nixon con- 
ferred officially with the Communist leaders 
Of satellite Poland, thereby switching the old 
Policy of “liberation” to one of “friendship.” 
Mr. Eisenhower further scrapped the libera- 
tion policy when, during his Bonn, Germany 
Press conference, he said he would not dis- 
duss the liberation of former German terri- 

referring to that held by Poland. 

Failure from within: Dulles had argued, 
Privately and publicly, that the Soviet Com- 
Munist system would come tumbling down 
Of its own errors. As late as February 26, 
1956, testifying before the Senate Foreign 

tions Commitee, he said “They (the Rus- 

) have made little progress in the last 
few years * * * The fact is that they have 
failed and they have got to devise new 
Policies.” 

In Moscow, following Dulles’ death, Vice 

President Nixon, broadcasting to the Rus- 

People, paid tribute to the “thriving 
Productivity of the factory complex of the 
Urals. * + = The efficient modern equip- 
Ment of your factories. * * * The competi- 
lve drive for progress evident on every side 
and most of all the people.” 

Direct disarmament: In December 1956 

id Stassen, then in charge of disarma- 

Ment, pleaded with Mr. Eisenhower for per- 

m to fly to Moscow to carry on direct 

ent talks with the Kremlin. He 

Was convinced the Russians were ready not 

Only for disarmament, but a 10-year peace 

Pact with the United States. Dulles vetoed 

the Stassen trip, eased Stassen out as dis- 
ent specialist. 

Today, one definite objective of the 

chey-Eisenhower exchange is dis- 
nt. 


Avens of Chronic Depression—Mass 
Production of Poverty 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT C. BYRD 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, September 4, 1959 


Mr. BYRD. of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, in these pleasant last days of 
Summer, when outdoor employment is 
high and much of our Nation is enjoy- 
ing prosperity, it might be easy for us 
to forget that America still has great 
need of the area redevelopment bill. 
ts But, in some parts of our country, life 

Not so pleasant, and winter soon will 
dome to multiply the problems of those 
Who have been thrown out of work by 

hnological changes and other eco- 
nomic factors. 

1 Lest we forget their plight, lest we 
orget that the Congress and the Presi- 
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dent still have a duty to bring economic 
relief and industrial stimulation to these 
so-called depressed areas, I wish to bring 
to the attention of the Congress a large, 
two-page article which appeared in the 
August 24 issue of the Oil, Chemical and 
Atomic Union News. 

The article, titled “Areas of Chronic 
Depression—Mass Production of Pov- 
erty,” deals entirely with conditions in 
West Virginia, which have occurred as 
a result of far-reaching economic 
changes. € 

I believe that these are economic facts 
which should be studied by every Mem- 
ber of this 86th Congress. Therefore, I 
ask unanimous consent that the article 
may be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

AREAS OF CHRONIC DEPRESSION Mass 
PRODUCTION OF POVERTY 


“I see young people leaving school because 
they are embarrassed at how they look and 
what happens to them. I see them wanting 
to get work and not being able to find it. I 
see them trying to get in the Army, and 
they can't get in the Army. They can't 
pass the physical tests. They are so hun- 
gry and they have been without proper food 
so long they just don’t meet any of the 
eligibilities.”” 

These were the words of Mrs. T. R. Fulton, 
a social worker for the Monongalia County 
Health Department, Morgantown, W. Va., an 
area that except for the war years has not 
known the meaning of prosperity in any 
degree for an entire generation. 

Millions of words have been written 
about economic hardship in West Virginia. 
But no matter how many millions more are 
written they will not adequately tell the 
story of the stark and helpless poverty of 
thousands of the State's citizens, the ravaged 
bodies of its hungry children. 

West Virginia's economic plight is blamed 
generally on the decline of its major industry, 
coal mining. But when Union News wanted 
a firsthand look at one of the Nation’s so- 
called depressed areas the Morgantown- 
Grafton-Fairmont-Clarksburg section in the 
northeastern part of the State was picked 
because of its more typical industrial 
diversity. 

In this region coal remains a major factor, 
but it is balanced by chemical and glass 
manufacturing, lumber, metalworking, and 
the natural resources for other industry. 

But despite its raw materials and factory 
facilities, the area's outstanding production 
by far is that of human degradation. 

At the height of the recession early this 
year the national average of unemployment 
was about 6 percent. In this area it was 
approximately 16 percent. For many years it 
has continued substantially the same per- 
centage above the national average. The 
cumulative results have been devastating. 

Mrs. Fulton continued and her descrip- 
tions applied as well in other counties in the 
area as to Monongalia: 

“I see people living in houses without 
roofs, houses without utilities. I see children 
going to school without shoes and without 
warm clothing. I see houses and homes 
where children have nothing to eat except 
surplus commodities and the canned goods 
which their parents put up in the summer 
that they got from the fields and the bushes. 

“I see illness untreated because of persons 
who are so ashamed of having no money 
they are not willing to ask a doctor, who 
has given them more than he should of 
medical care, for more medical care. They 
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can't get operations, and they can't get 
medicine. I know this is true. 

“I see fathers leaving the home and bad 
things happening to their families while they 
hunt for work. If they are lucky enough 
to work, then there isn’t near enough money 
to move a family of 6 to 7 or 8 to a new 
town where the rent is 10 times as much. 
There isn't enough money to pay for room 
and board and to send something home to 
take care of the wife and children.” 

One man, father of 11 children, told his 
personal story. He is in his early forties, 
physically strong and mentally alert. Laid 
off from his job in a coal mine, he had not 
worked for 2 years until this summer when 
he succeeded in getting what he hopes will 
be permanent, but he fears will be seasonal, 
work in a glass container plant, 

He lives in a tenant house on a farm for 
which he agreed to give the owner 4 days 
of farm work a month in return for his 
rent. A small garden supplements surplus 
foods received from Federal Government 
sources. $ 

Clothing comes from relief agencies. One 
older daughter works as a domestic and her 
meager earnings go mostly for a few pleas- 
ures for the younger children. 

Such is the wretched existence of one 
family, but the case is in nowise isolated. 
It is repeated not scores, not hundreds, but 
thousands of times in the counties of Mo- 
nongalia, Marion, Preston, Taylor, Harrison, 
and Barbour that make up the area. 

The Salvation Army at Grafton is per- 
forming a herculean job of distributing sur- 
plus foods in three of the counties. But 
in March, when it list of recipients had 
grown to 10,000 Individuals, a spokesman for 
the Army said it was at the point of having 
to ask that a new distribution point be 
found. 

They were at that time in the midst of 
processing between 400 and 500 new applica- 
tions or reapplications for food and were 
simply unable to finance the Increasing cost 
of their work. 

At the same time, locals 154 and 158 of 
the Glass Bottle Blowers of America are dis- 
tributing the surplus food to some 500 fam- 
ilies whose breadwinners were idled by the 
closing of the Hazel-Atlas glass plant. 

Clifford Clemmens, OCAW member who is 
AFL-CIO community services representative 
at Grafton, spends a major part of his time 
looking for jobs for displaced workers and 
distributing food to needy families. 

Still there is not enough food, not enough 
clothing and, at this point, tragically, there 
is not even enough hope. 

Probably the biggest danger to renewed 
Prosperity for this potentially rich area is 
complacency, Thousands of the people of 
the region have been beaten down for so 
many years that they have come to almost 
believe that nothing can be done about the 
situation. And futility is not confined to 
the jobless. 

True there are men of vision in the area 
who are trying with all their might to solre 
the problem. The State has an outstand- 
Ing delegation to Congress. Democratic 
Senators ROBERT BYRD and JENNINGS RAN- 
DOLPH have worked strenuously in efforts to 
get Federal depressed areas legislation en- 
acted. 

Congressman Joun M. Stack, Democrat, 
although not from the immediate area, has 
done a monumental amount of research 
work on distressed areas generally and prob- 
ably is as well informed on the problem as 
any Member of the House of Representa- 
tives. The other Congressmen, too, may be 
considered outstanding leaders in efforts to 
bring relief to the jobless and correct a pitl- 
ful economic situation. 

Leaders of the Oil, Chemical and Atomic 
Workers, the Glass Workers, Miners and other 
unions help wherever they can, 
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Business groups in most of the commu- 
nities have set up development funds 
with which they hope to attract industry, 
but these are woefully inadequate, 

But on the whole the impression is that 
there is a lack of drive to the whole effort. 
Talk to almost anyone, jobless or business 
leader, and there is no spirit of confidence 
that there will be a solution of the problem 
in the near future—if ever. : 

While the State Legislature was in session 
earlier this year Editor Richard Parrish of the 
West Virginian at Fairmont did a tremen- 
dous- job of publishing Illustrated stories of 
hardship cases and prodding the legisla- 
tors to increase State funds for relief, The 
hardened legislature, however, was unmoved 
and refused the funds, and Parrish readily 
admitted that this would be no long-range 
solution for the area’s Ills. 

The editor of another daily newspaper was 
thoroughly familiar with the conditions and 
needs of the region, but it had simply never 
occurred to him that his organ, on its own, 
might campaign or crusade for early solu- 
tion, might advance any ideas. 

John Martin, editor of the Clarksburg Tel- 
egram, was only afraid that contract nego- 
tiations underway at the time between the 
Glass Workers and the Hazel-Atlas Glass Co. 
might result in the closing of the plant there 
and the loss of jobs for another 1,500 to 
2,000 workers. 

The area is rich in natural resources, coal, 
salt, limestone, and other chemicals, There 
is abundant water and a moderate supply 
of timber. Electric power is reported to be 
ample. The climate is generally good and 
the scenic beauty of the mountains a nat- 
ural tourist attraction. 

Yet the economy of the country has been 
steadily declining since the 1930’s when 
china and pottery plants began moving away 
both through mergers in the industry and 
to more modern, mechanized factories. 

Rather than modernize, in 1936, 1,200 were 
put out of work when Wierton Steel closed 
an obsolete rolling mill, 

A few years ago a cement plant was closed 
down at the very time a multimillion dollar 
concrete bridge was being constructed across 
the Monongahela River only a stone’s throw 
from the factory. 

Over a year ago 450 employees were left 
jobless when Continental Can Co. closed its 
modern-appearing Hazel-Atlas glass plant at 
Grafton. 

A chemical plant, constructed at a cost 
of $163 million by the Federal Government, 
lies idle at Morgantown. Operated by the 
Olin Mathieson Chemical Co. since 1953, the 
jobs of some 2,000 were destroyed when it 
was shut down last year. 

Mechanization of other factories has 
forced the closing of more than 20 hand- 
blown glass plants in the area. 

Problems of placing the region on its eco- 
nomic feet again are no doubt numerous and 
complicated. But informed people of the 
area are in almost unanimous a ent 
that Inadequaté transportation is one of the 
most difficult obstacles to efficient operation 
of industry. 

It is pointed out that railroad service has 
declined markedly, spur and secondary lines 
have been closed down completely, and serv- 
ice on through lines has been sharply cur- 
talled, 

At the same time, while roads have not 
been allowed to deteriorate the highway 
system has not been expanded to replace 
the lost rail service. 

Managers who have closed their plants 
have cited the transportation need as rea- 
sons for moving. 

Clemmens told a congressional commit- 
tec, “We have 23 one-room schools in 
Marion County, and due to the situation 
or condition of our roads, it would be im- 
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practicable to consolidate the schools,” be- 
cause the students could not be transported 
to adequate facilities at a central point. 

It would seem, then, that a practical point 
to begin the rehabilitation program for this 
region—perhaps for all of West Virginia— 
would be a major, a tremendous, project of 
highway construction. The State could 
not do it alone; the initial money outlay 
would be too great. Federal help would be 
mandatory. 

But a great many jobless could find em- 
plcyment immediately. There would be a 
sharp, quick boost to the economy. And as 
portions were completed there Is little doubt 
that industries would be attracted. 

Equally important, a concrete program 
with excellent promise of success would re- 
new the courage, vision and confidence of 
a badly beaten people. 

Henry L. Ash, director of the State's De- 
partment of Employment Security, recently 
stated that the building of a great state or 
a strong nation requires at least three basic 
ingredients. One of these is human re- 
sources, namely people. The second requi- 
site Is natural resources. The third is ready 
capital,” 

He went on to point out that “the de- 
posits as of June 30, 1958, in the banks of 
the State totaled $1,167,696,000, which con- 
stituted an alltime high of deposits in West 
Virginia's banks.” 

The State has the three requirements for 
a thriving economy. 

What is needed is a program to put them 
in action. 

IN A PROUD AMERICA 


“Ashamed of their ragged clothing and 
hurt. by the taunts of playmates, two little 
daughters and a son of a destitute Cabin 
Creek, W. Va., coal miner tried to burn their 
home in the hope of receiving gifts. 

“Assistant State Fire Marshall, C. R. Cobb, 
said the three started at least 18 fires at the 
house. The parents put the blazes out be- 
fore much damage was done. The girls are 
13 and 10, the boy 11. There are three 
younger children. 

“The father has exhausted his unemploy- 
ment benefits. He just finished a month- 
long hospital stay in a bout with 
pneumonia. 

“The 13-year-old girl said she was em- 
barrassed by the jeers brought on by her 
shabby dress. She reasoned that if the 
home were lost, neighbors and the public 
would donate better clothing. 

“There is virtually no food in the house.” 
(Associated Press Dispatch.) 

Long lines of empty coal cars parked on 
weed-grown sidings all over the State are 
symbolic of West Virginia's industrial 
misery. But not all of the area's woes can 
be blamed on the decline of King Coal. 


Modern glass plant lies idle 


This facility of the Hazel Atlas Glass Co., 
a division of Continental Can Corp., shut 
down a year ago, leaving 500 jobless. With 
this plant devoted principally to glass con- 
talners, industry has been hit hard by ex- 
panded use of paper, plastic, and metal for 
canning and bottling. Glass plants are 
being located nearer sources of products for 
which they will be used. 


They were cold and probably hungry 


Eight people, parents, and six children, 
live in this one-room tabin perched on a 
Marion County, W. Va., mountainside. They 
subsist on $14 a week relief money. When 
this picture was taken last winter the tem- 
perature was 8 degrees above zero outside 
but as they huddled about an inadequate 
gas heater, only heat in the home, all they 
had was summer clothing. 

“Flight blight” signs greet the traveler 
entering Grafton, W. Va. They dot the 
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town, urging residents to clean up and im- 
prove their neighborhoods. But the real 
blight of the area is on the minds and bodies 
of men, women, and children, familics 
whose breadwinners have been jobless for 
many months, sometimes years. 
Fabulous wealth lies idle as people go 
— hungry 

Some 2,000 people suddenly found them- 
selves without jobs when this chemical plant 
at Morgantown, W. Va., was closed down 
over à year ago. Bullt by the Federal Gov- 
ernment in the 1940's at a cost of #163 mil- 
lion, it is estimated that today it would 
cost $300 million to duplicate, yet the people 
of the area have been unsuccessful in ef- 
forts to find a company willing to operate It. 


Glittering Generalities Courtesy of 
AI. K I. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 31, 1959 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, last 
month I read with interest a full-page 
advertisement which the American 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. placed in 
Life magazine August 3. It was entitled 
“Why in Heaven Don’t You Speak Out 
on Inflation?” 

Naturally I was interested. I estimate 
that millions of readers saw that appeal. 

I believe this ad is part of a campaign 
being waged by big business as a part of 
the antediluvian thinking of the Re- 
publican Party. I have replied to other 
such ads and I have sent copies to the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue to see 
they are legitimately paid for as a busi- 
ness expense. 

Now no one is against a strong, sound, 
and stable dollar. 

No one likes unreasonable demands. 

No one approves excessive spending. 

Neither do we approve of child beat- 
ing or the kicking of dogs. 

My point, Mr. Speaker, is that this a4. 
like too many appearing in newspapers 
and magazines these days, deals 
glittering generalities. The vague pro- 
posal or statement is a favorite weapon 
of Madison Avenue. 

I have written to the president of the 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co,, 
Mr. Frederick R. Kappel, to offer some 
comments about his company's parti 
pation in what appears to be a bis 
phony anti-inflation campaign. 

The advertisement and my letter to 
Mr. Kappel follow. 

An INTERESTING LETTER Sam, 
Heaven Don't You Sprsx OUT ON 
PLATION?” 

I haye received a number of letters 5 
men and women who are concerned abo 2 
inflation, One A T. & T. shareowner ask B 
“Why in heaven don't you speak out on 
subject?” id 

The letter went on to say, “If you Won, 
alert the 1,625,000 shareowners and Legg 9 
employees to the facts about inflation, 
would help spread the news.” 


“WAY IN 
IN- 


1959 


I warmly agree that it is essential to alert 
more people to the dangers of inflation and 
We in the Bell System are speaking up and 
Speaking out at every opportunity. 

In recent articles and bulletins to em- 
Ployees, the Bell System companies have 
a the threat which infiation poses 
to the purchasing power of the dollar and 
to savings, insurance, and pensions. 

At the annual meeting of A. T, & T. share- 
Owners I pointed out that inflation has been 
& tough problem in the telephone business. 
But we have not just talked about the prob- 
lem—we have developed more efficient 
equipment and introduced many economies 
of operation. It is worth noting that the 
Price of telephone service generally has gone 
Up less since World War II than most other 
things. 

But we know that the forces of inflation 
are far too widespread and powerful for any 
One individual or business to stem them 
singlehanded, 

This brings me to the question. that I 
believe so many are asking: “How can I 
help?” In these ways, it seems to me: 

By giving spoken and written support to 
those who are working for a strong, sound, 
4nd stable dollar. 

By opposing unreasonable demands, ex- 
cessive spending, and schemes that add fuel 
to the inflationary fire. 

Your friends and associates, and especially 
Jour representatives in Congress, are en- 
titled to your constructive views. 3 

For our part, we will continue to fight in- 
flation by pushing research hard and effect- 

€conomies in our business, And by 
Speaking out against this threat to the 
People and the country. 
. FREDERICK R. KAPPEL, 
President, American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. 
Ew Yorn, N.Y. 
CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Mr Washington, D.C., Sept. 3, 1959. 

. ERICK R. KAPPEL, 

Pr esident, American Telephone & Telegraph 

Co., New York, N.Y. 

Mn. KAPPEL: Your full-page adver- 
tisement in the August 3 issue of Life maga- 
„entitled “Why in Heaven Don't You 
. Out on Inflation"? appears to be part 
T a concerted effort by big business corpora- 
tions to influence public policy through paid 


aas in national magazines. 


—— I read your advertisement I could not 
P but refiect that you must have a pretty 
Poor opinion of the intelligence of the 
American people to think that they could be 
uenced by so vacuous a statement. You 
for a strong, sound, and stable dollar. 
are we all, What specifically, then, is it 
t you would have us speak out against? 
du urge the public to oppose unreason- 
© demands. But what the unreasonable 
ds are that should be opposed you do 
not tell us. Has it occurred to you that 
Many of the readers of the advertisement 
Might regard putting pressure upon govern- 
tal regulatory agencies to establish rates 
ph t add considerably to the cost of tele- 
ead Service as falling into the category of 
rate monable demands? And, you know, 
te hikes are also inflationary. 
3 recent order of the Federal Communi- 
tenons Commission, cutting long-distance 
Phone rates by $50 million a year, would 
Pe to indicate that if you were genuinely 
fa about containing the forces of in- 
tion you would make every effort to 
Achieve ‘a downward revision of the toll 
ds es to your customers without putting 
do Government into position of having to 
it for you. 


xo urge us to oppose excessive spending. 


ly again you are deliberately vague. Sure- 
„It is not your intention that the con- 


ab! 
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sumer should curtail his expenditures for 
telephone seryices. I presume that what you 
do have in mind is the reduction of govern- 
mental expenditures. Shall we curtail out- 
lays for national defense, foreign aid, high- 
ways, schools, etc.? Shall the letters which 
you urge the public to write aim to support 
those Members in Congress who wish to 
maintain a lid on interest rates so as to keep 
down the cost of servicing the Government 
debt? Unfortunately, you furnish us with 
no guidance. Certainly you would want us 
to be discriminating. Otherwise the public 
might end up by unwittingly urging the 
adoption of proposals advanced by the Demo- 
cratic Party rather than those advocated by 
the Republican administration, in support of 
which you are using the funds of the A.T, & 
T. for paid advertisements. 

What we need from business leadership 
is more enlightenment rather than obfusca- 
tion, less of an appeal to the emotions and 
more to the rational consideration of great 
national issues. Madison Avenue techniques 
for getting people to purchase commodities 
are hardly the tools for promoting under- 
standing and for arriving at intelligent de- 
cisions in matters of public policy. 

As one of the largest business corpora- 
tions in America, the A.T. & T. has joined 
the ranks of what is essentially an anti- 
democratic movement among certain top 
business leaders who are determined to em- 
ploy the funds of their corporations for the 
purpose of influencing public opinion. Have 
you ascertained how many of your 1,625,000 
shareholders would endorse your campaign 
to frighten Americans about inflation? Iam 
certain that there are a great many stock- 
holders who do not share your views on 
political and economic issues. They would, 
of course, not question your right as a private 
citizen to publicly express your views. But 
it is another matter when you use the name 
and funds of your company to foist on the 
public your personal opinions as to current 
events. The taxpayer has also a right to be 
aggrieved when these paid advertisements 
are charged off as a corporate expense, 

You must have noticed, Mr. Kappel, that 
2 weeks after you felt compelled through 
your advertisement to alert the American 
people on the threat of inflation, the second 
report of what is popularly known as the 
Nixon Antiinflation Committee was released. 
In contrast to the first report, issued only 7 
weeks earlier, which stated that “our econ- 
omy is now at a critical juncture urgently 
requiring action to forestall inflation,“ the 
second one contained no warning about the 
imminence of inflation. In the words of 
Business Week (Aug. 22), the former bristled 
with a sense of crisis with respect to infla- 
tion, while the latter was described as play- 
ing down inflation talk, with greater atten- 
tion given to economic growth. This sug- 
gests that before you commit yourself to 
another full-page advertisement you had 
better check with the Vice President as to 
what is the latest official line. In that way 
you might get the maximum benefit out 
of your advertising expenditures. 

May I remind you, Mr. Kappel, that during 
the past year when the administration was 
clamoring yociferously that inflation was 50 
pressing and immediate a threat, fellow 
legislators with whose thinking I agree have 
pointed out that there was little basis in 
fact to support the Administration's claims; 
that the consumer price index had remained 
more or less at a constant level throughout 
the year; that most of the increases in the 
price level had occurred during and shortly 
after wars, when too many dollars were chas- 
ing too few goods; and that in view of our 
great responsibilities as the leading Nation 
of the free world and of our neglected needs 
at home, it was imperative that the Admin- 
istration concentrate its efforts on promo- 
ting the acceleration of the American rate of 
economic growth. 
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I can only draw one conlusion from the 
antiinflation campaign. The term “infla- 
tion” has come to be a slogan employed by 
conservative elements to defeat any legisla- 
tion which they look upon with disfavor. 
It is a weapon used to frighten us away 
from measures designed to improve the lot 
of the common man through programs for 
the removal of slum and blighted areas, for 
strengthening our school systems, and for 
expenditures on much needed public services 
and facilities. It also has had the unfor- 
tunate result of taking dangerous risks with 
the future of our national security through 
inadequate support of much needed defense 
expenditures. 

Sincerely, 
- CHARLES O. PORTER, 
Member of Congress. 


Excerpts From Speech by Senator Harry 
F. Byrd, of Virginia, at His 37th An- 
nual Orchard Picnic, Berryville, Va., 
Saturday, August 29, 1959 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WATKINS M. ABBITT 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 4, 1959 


Mr. ABBITT. Mr. Speaker, on Satur- 
day, August 29, the Honorable Harry F. 
Byrp, senior Senator from Virginia, gave 
his 37th annual orchard picnic at Berry- 
ville Va. Senator ByrD is so widely 
known, respected, and beloved by the 
people that I will not go into his many 
accomplishments but simply state that 
he is Virginia’s first citizen and one of 
the outstanding statesmen of America. 
At the picnic, as has been the custom in 
the past, Senator Byrp delivered a most 
enlightening and cogent speech on the 
events of interest to our people. Under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
herewith Senator Byrp’s speech: 

One of the main topics of conversation in 
Washington is the approaching visit of 
Khrushchey. The Congress appears to be 
divided as to the wisdom of his visit. It has 
its minus side as well as its plus side. 
Should one of the hundreds of thousands of 
refugees who have come to America because 
of the cruelty of Communist Russia take a 
shot at Khrushchev, it might start a third 
World War. Such risks as this, in my opin- 
ion, outweigh the plus side of his visit. 

I am one of those Senators who do not 
believe he should be invited to address a 
joint session of the Congress of the United 
States. 

That is the supreme honor accorded only 
to those we can trust and those who are our 
friends, such as Winston Churchill. Should 
a resolution inviting him be presented, and 
I hope it will not be, I will consider it my 
duty to vote against it. I am not willing 
for the Congress officially to pay tribute to 
the, world’s greatest Communist and our 
most dangerous enemy by Inviting him to 
speak formally to the Congress of the United 
States. 

We all know that we must live in the same 
world with those who ideas differ from ours, 
and with nations which have different forms 
of government. But in the case of Russia, 
let us always remember that Russia is a 
totalitarian nation, controlled by one man 


who recognizes only brute strength. 
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Let us greet Mr. Khrushchey with cour- 
tesy, let us protect him in every way pos- 
sible, but do not let him or any other Rus- 
sian lead us into a sense of false security. 
And above all do not let him sell us a bill 


of goods. 

We must keep our military strength equal 
to if not greater than Russia's, This is our 
only protection. The Russians. equal or ex- 
cel us in the field of rockets. They definite- 
ly excel us in submarines equipped with 
nuclear weapons, but we excel them in the 
air and on the sea and in the development 
of atomic weapons. 

It is tragic that after World War II we 
should find it necessary to prepare ourselves 
against attack by a formidable nation whose 
leader appears to be bent on extending his 
frontiers and control over weaker nations 
wherever he can find them. As a member 
of the Armed Services Committee I tell you 
we must not let our guard down. 

As has been my custom, I will give you a 
Brno's eye view of the work of the Con- 
gress and elsewhere in the Government this 
year. I shall not go into detall because 
much has happened since our last meeting. 


THE WARREN SUPREME COURT 


T call the present Supreme Court the War- 
ren court so as to distinguish it. from those 
courts on which great Justices previously 
have served our country so honorably and 
well and with such distinction and dedica- 
tion to our principles. 

The Warren court continues to run true 
to form, continues to render decision after 
decision in defiance of constitutional de- 
mocracy, which, in the brief space of about 
180 years, has made America the greatest 
of all nations. 

America has only one-sixth of the pop- 
ulation of the world, one-seventh of the 
earth’s surface, but produces one-third of 
all the world’s goods. This is because of our 
competitive enterprise system and the free- 
doms of our people. 

The Warren court hands down decisions 
on Mondays. Nearly every Monday when 
the Court is in session is a black Monday. 

I will not go over the ground which I cov- 
ered here a year ago when I listed the deci- 
sions of the Warren court since 1954. Be- 
ginning with the integration decision, these 
Warren court decisions haye steadily weak- 
ened our democracy, 

This school decision is perhaps the most 
iniquitous and infamous of all. It was not 
based upon law nor was it based upon the 
Constitution, as many distinguished lawyers 
Have so often said. 

Since I spoke to you last, the Warren 
court has rendered three more particularly 
vicious decisions: 

One to search a man's house without a 
warrant. 

Even under the despotic rule of the early 
English kings à man’s home was his castle, 
and no one could enter without due process 
of law, 

Another decision would destroy the right 
of States to control and protect their citizens 
from indecency and immorality in books and 
pictures, 

The third was a decision to permit the 
States to tax interstate commerce, which is 
in violation of the interstate commerce 
clause of the Constitution. 

It happens that I have two distinctions, 
although some may think they are not too 
creditable. One is that I am the only Mem- 
ber of the Senate now who voted against the 
Wagner Labor Act in 1935 which gave spe- 
cial privileges to the labor unions. 

The second distinction is that I am the 
only Member of the Senate now who opposed 
the Tennessee Valley Authority. 

These votes represent my philosophy of 
government, I do not believe in special privy- 
ileges for either labor or business. I believe 
in the private enterprise system which is the 
source of our progress and advancement, 
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The Senate labor bill was a weak bill. I 
did all I could to strengthen It. The House 
labor bill is strong. It not only gives pro- 
tection to the membership of the unions, but 
also controls secondary boycotts, hot car- 
goes, and such things which can destroy 
businesses not directly involved in any strike. 

The House bill bas strong provisions to 
prevent the intimidation of workers by 
means of picketing. Virginia is fortunate in 
that during the administration of Gov, Wil- 
liam M. Tuck workers were guaranteed the 
right to work and are protected against vio- 
lence and interference by pickets or other- 
wise, 

The new Federal labor bill is now in con- 
ference where the differences between the 
House and the Senate bills are being worked 
out. Labor legislation must not be unfair 
to labor, but the excesses of ruthless labor 
leaders must be curbed. Only Congress has 
the power to do this. 

James B. Carey, president of the Interna- 
tional Union of Electrical Radio and Machine 
Workers, inadvertently gave an assist to the 
passage of the stronger House bill when he 
wrote to each Member of Congress threaten- 
ing to defeat every Senator and Congressman 
who voted for the bill. 


PRINCE EDWARD 


Before I conclude let me mention that 
ordinarily public schools next week would be 
reopening ali over the State. But this year 
not a public school in Prince Edward County 
will open. Never before in the history of 
public schools In Virginia or any other State 
has a whole county withdrawn from the pub- 
lic education system. 

It is vital, I think, that we in Virginia and 
people everywhere in America understand 
the conditions that brought about this 
closing of all public schools in an entire 
county. 

In 1951 a suit was instituted against Prince 
Edward County in Virginia and Clarendon 
County, 8.C., to require school integration. 
In 1954 the Warren court rendered a deci- 
sion directed at these two counties imposing 
integration in all public schools with de- 
liberate speed. 

The great and able Virginia judge, Sterling 
Hutcheson, in a memorable decision, found 
deliberate speed in the case of Prince Edward 
to be at least 6,to 7 years. 

The leaders of the NAACP then took an 
appeal, although they were urged not to do 
so my many of those who favored the Warren 
Supreme Court decision. Then the Federal 
Court of Appeals overruled Judge Hutcheson 
and ordered the Prince Edward schools to be 


integrated in the school year beginning next 


week. Thus, the county of Prince Edward 
faced massive integration. Such an en- 
forced integration means the destruction of 
the public schools in that county. 

There are 1780 colored pupils in Prince 
Edward and 1562 white pupils. The people 
of Prince Edward were prepared. They had 
determined when the suit was first insti- 
tuted against them 8 years ago that they 
would resist forced integration. They did 
this in order to preserve a system of educa- 
tion because they knew white students 
would not attend integrated schools. 

It is significant that although Clarendon 
County, 8. C., was the other defendant in 
the sult, no effort has been made by the 
NAACP to integrate in that county. 

The people of Prince Edward made no 
threats, they issued no inflammatory state- 
ments, There was no violence and no dis- 
order. They have calmly and deliberately 
established a new system of private educa- 
tlon without the use of a single public- 
school facility, buildings, schoolbuses, or 
any other public-school equipment. 

Every white student in the county will go 
to school, using completely nonpublic facil- 
ities. The parents of the colored students, 
have not attempted to ayall themselves of 
other means of education. 
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In order to comply with the decision of 
Chief Justice Taft, rendered in 1928, pro- 
viding for equal but separate school facil- 
ities, Prince Edward expended $1 million on 
a colored high-school building. Prince 
Edward still owes $400,000 on this school. 
It will be closed. The blame for this situa- 
tion must be placed directly upon the ruth- 
less action of the NAACP. 

The colored people of Prince Edward 
County have been the victims of their 
leaders. Their lack of education must be 
lald directly at the door of those NAACP 
leaders who have become the integration 
enforcement agents for the Warren court. 

Since the NAACP is responsible for clos- 
ing the Negro schools in Prince Edward it 
would be appropriate for this association to 
allocate a part of its large tax exempt in- 
come to aid the Negroes in this county to 
obtain an education, In doing this the 
NAACP could in part make atonement for 
the injury they have done to these members 
of their race. 

Knowing the people of Prince Edward as 
I do, I am confident that they are prepared 
to do everything wthin their power to give 
the colored students of Prince Edward the 
same education they have had in the past 
in ted schools. 

The NAACP has won its lawsuits and the 
Negroes have lost their schools, operated 85 
percent at the expense of the white people 
of Prince Edward, 

It is a tragedy for everyone—all because 
the NAACP deliberately and maliciously 
forced this action upon Prince Edward. 
Prince Edward has taken the only action it 
could take. The county had sought by 
every honorable means to avoid this step. 
It was faced with the destruction of its 
school system. White parents had taxed 
themselves heavily to bulld new Negro 
schools, and the Negroes had as many class- 
rooms as the whites—Negro school 
were paid exactly the same as the white. 

The action that Prince Edward has taken 
is courageous, and it was thoughtfully 
well considered. The brave citizens 
Prince Edward are true to the faith of their 
fathers. 

Those who expressed confidence in the 89 
called moderation of the NAACP which 16 
enforcing the integration laws, should not 
only take note of this ruthless action taken 
against Prince Edward, but they should note 
the recent statement by the NAACP spokes” 
man, Roy Wilkins, which has great z 
cance. 

“With the collapse of massive resistant? 
laws,” declares Roy Wilkins, national execu- 
tive secretary of the National Association fof 
the Advancement of Colored People, the 
South Is trying to adopt a token compliance 
policy to get around the 1954 Supreme C 
decision. Generally,” he adds, “we 
opposed to any form of token integration on 
the grounds that it is contrary to the Court's 
decision, but the NAACP will go along 
plans where it appears to be a bona fide 
start toward desegregation.” 

Note that Wilkins accepts token Integra“ 
tion only as a “bona fide start toward de- 
segregation.” Desegregation means massive 
integration. — 

I and other Virginians who advocat 
massive resistance to the illegal school inte: 
gration decision of the Warren court ha“ 
been bitterly denounced, chiefly by those 
outside of Virginian. ed 

I stand now as I stood when I first urg 
massive resistance, is 

I believe then as I belleve now that it 
either massive resistance or in the long poe 
run massive integration, and this would 4 
stroy our entire school system. n 

As one who has been honored sô gary 
by the Virginia people I felt my duty cad 
to give the best advice of which I 
capable. 

At least under the massive resistance peo 
gram Virginia remained segregated for 
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years after the Warren decision, notwith- 
Standing the fact that massive efforts of the 
Federal Government and the NAACP were 
directed at Virginia alone. 

Due to the concentration of all power 
against us today Virginia is the only south- 
ern State having enforced integration. 

The policy was to break Virginia down 
first, and now the unholy alliance of the 
NAACP and the Federal Government will 
attempt the same strong-arm methods 

out the South. 

Iam firmly convinced that as long as the 
NAACP is in the driver's seat, the goal 18 

ve integration all down the line in all 
Walks of life. 

Just & few weeks ago the NAACP met in 
New York City In annual conyention and 
Were addressed by so-called political notables. 

A resolution was adopted declaring for 
Complete integration of the races in all 

effective on the 100th anniversary of 
the signing by Lincoln of the proclamation 
for the emancipation of the slaves. This 
Program naturally includes declaring un- 
Constitutional all State laws prohibiting 
Mixed marria 

It Warren lives long enough and remains 
On the Court this decision will certainly be 

It is not necessary for me to fore- 
fast the calamitous results of massive inte- 


ration accompanied by legal encouragement 
toward mixed marriages. 


Poison in Your Water—No. 165 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 4, 1959 
tout: DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pursuant 
inserting 


“Over the past 8 years 34 persons in 
Camden were stricken with paralytic polio 
— a recent survey showed that all but one 
Joes in areas that do not have sewers,” Dr. 

ames Hawley said in a talk here Tuesday. 
4 Hawley spoke during a panel discus- 

On the need for an adequate sewer 
System as spe noon luncheon meeting of the 
Rotary Club, 

In his remarks Dr, Hawley warned of the 

diseases 4 


ext oncerning the $1,150,000 bond issue for 
3 and improving the municipal 


is why 20 local doctors voted unani- 
a 1 to support the proposed sewer system 
© last meeting of the Ouachita County 

Cal Society, he sald, 
e . also included Bill- Shelton, 
of commerce manager, who pointed 
out that industries regard sewer poh pos of 
being considered for one of their fac- 
ene! He said one of the main reasons one 
Was gave for not coming to Camden 
the inadequate sewers, “Raw sewage 
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is dumped into the Ouachita River," the 
industrialist stated on his report in turning 
down Camden. 

“At the present time four large factories 
are considering Camden as a possible loca- 
tion. They have made preliminary study 
of the town but as yet don't know about 
the sewer situation, but they will find out,” 
he said. The sewer bond issue must pass 
if we expect to bring industry here, he said. 

H. K. Thatcher also spoke on the effect 
the raw sewage has on Ouachita River, which 
goes in at four different places. People who 
have boats know the terrible condition this 
creates, he said. We must clean up our 
river or we will lose the economical value 
of what we are trying to do,” he said with 
regard to getting a 9-foot channel for navi- 
gation. 

The panel discussion was led by Mayor 
James Rowan. The floor was thrown open 
for questions after each panelist spoke. 

Panel discussions like this are being held 
all over the city in an effort to inform the 
public of the need for sewer improvements. 
The next meeting will be on Wednesday 
night at Whitside School, starting at 7:30 
p.m. It will be open to the public and indi- 
viduals may ask any question they wish. 

All Rotarians who expressed their opinion 
spoke in support of the project. Approval 
was indicated by the enthuslastic reception 
given the panel in their efforts. 

Guests at the meeting were Jimmy Cham- 
bers and Frank Anthony, of El Dorado, and 


H. S. Neal, of Stuttgart, all visiting Rotari- 


ans. Steve Preston, of Camden, and Bobby 
Tutt and Herbert Asberry, of Harmony 
Grove High School, were Junior Rotarians. 


Huron Editor Commends Colonel 
Hammond 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE S. McGOVERN 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 4, 1959 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. Speaker, Col. 
D. G. Hammond, Omaha district engi- 
neer of the U.S. Corps of Engineers, has 
been enthusiastically commended by the 
editor of the Huron Plainsman, Mr. 
Robert Lusk, cn the splendid manner in 
which he has helped to direct the de- 
velopment of our great Missouri Basin 
system. ; 

The people of the Missouri Basin 
keenly appreciate the irrigation, power, 
navigation, industrial, and recreational 
values derived from full-scale develop- 
ment of the Missouri River. Colonel 
Hammond is one of the men who has 
played a key role in this development. 
I know personally of the fine work which 
he and his colleagues have . accom- 
plished. 7 

His commendation from the Huron 
editor is all the more significant in view 
of the fact that Mr. Lusk is himself one 
of the basin's most outstanding author- 
ities on matters pertaining to River 
development. 

I include in the Recorp the Plains- 
man editorial of September 22 
COLONEL HAMMOND Has EARNED OUR SUPPORT 

Col. D. G. Hammond, Omaha district engi- 
neer, is to be congratulated for the manner 
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in which he is handling his many duties for 
the Corps of Engineers. 

With missile bases and other military in- 
stallations his attention, he 
nevertheless has kept the various Missouri 
River Basin projects moving ahead at a 
brisk pace. 

His progress report, given at a joint meet- 
ing of Huron service clubs, indicates the 
overall Missouri Basin program has reached 
the half-way mark. 

At this time, 31,700,000 acre-feet of water 
are stored behind Federal dams in the basin 
and 2514 million acre-feet of that water are 
deposited in the Missouri River Dam reser- 
voirs. 

At the same time, approximately 126,000 
acres of land are being Irrigated under Bu- 
reau of Reclamation projects while an ad- 
ditional 80,000 acres are receiving supple- 
mental water for irrigation. 

Flood protection below the dams is guar- 
anteed, Colonel Hammond said, and a new 
record in waterborne freight is being written 
on the river with 521,000 tons having moved 
on the Missouri through the middle of last 
week, which compares to 485,000 tons for 
the same period last year. 

For power generation, Federal projects in 
the Missouri River Basin now have a capac- 
ity of 1,095,000 kilowatts. Revenue from the 
Federal plants during the fiscal year (July 1, 
1958, to June 30, 1959) was more than $12 
million, most of which was returned to the 
Federal y; 

Then there is Oahe Dam, one of the 
world's largest earth-moving jobs. There 
now are 88 million cubic yards in the rolled 
earth embankment which will contain 90 
million cubic yards when it is completed and 
completion will come before the snow files ` 
this fall. 

But that is only incidental to the big con- 
struction push on the project, which is the 
drilling of the seven power tunnels, Two 
of the tubes are half completed, another is 
two-thirds along, while a fourth is being 
started. 7 

Next milestone for Oahe will come in July 
1962, when the first of seven 85,000-kilowatt 
generators will go on the line. The 595,000- 
kilowatt installation, largest of the six main- 
stem dams, will be finished late in 1964. 

Impressive as this record may be, there 
are further projects to be completed along 
the river. 

Construction on Big Bend soon will be 
underway in earnest and, of course, the Oahe 
irrigation project, although not yet under- 
way, is just around the corner. 

How quickly will these and other basin 
projects proceed? 

Colonel Hammond says a great deal de- 
pends upon the people. They have to make 
themselves heard, he says, or nothing will 
happen, no matter how worthwhile a project 
may be. 

He is, in effect, asking the support of the 
people of South Dakota for the programs he 
has been handling so efficiently. He has 
earned the right to that support, The peo- 
ple should give it to him. 


Taxpayers Rebelling 
EXTENSION OF REMARES 


or 
HON. HAMER H. BUDGE 
oF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 19, 1959 
Mr. BUDGE. Mr. Speaker, under 


leave to extend my remarks there follows 
an editorial from the Times News, pub- 
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lished at Falls, Idaho, under date 
of July 26, 1959. It very clearly shows 
that even on essentials the people back 
home are really practicing economy. 
Such votes as those described in the 
Times News ought to teach Members of 
Congress two lessons. First, that the 
people themselves are willing to forgo 
a lot of those things which would be 
nice to have, and that when they do the 
voting themselves they elect to do with- 
out them. The opposite results when 
the Congressmen do the voting. Second, 
the Federal Government, in order to 
support its many extravagances of recent 
years, has preempted the field of tax 
revenue to the extent that the local com- 
munities are almost derelict for sufficient 
revenues for the real essentials. It is 
high time that the Congress stop voting 
those things which the people will not 
vote for themselves. 

The Times News article follows: 

TAXPAYERS REBELLING 

While Twin Falls is confronted with a 
serious need for water and sewer system 
improvements, and considerable enthusi- 
asm is being generated in support of a new 
civic auditorium, developments elsewhere 
cannot help but dampen our hopes. 

On the local level at least, where it's 
easier for them to demonstrate their op- 
position, it is becoming more and more ap- 
parent that taxpayers are getting fed up. 

In one respect, that is an encouraging 

. If all this local opposition eventually 
develops into a groundswell, it could sweep 
through the state legislatures and on to 
Washington where the results would really 
count, 

Meantime, of course, the increased burden 
of taxation made steadily heavier by the 
state legislatures and congress, is working 
a particular hardship on local communities 
where public improvements are seriously 
needed. 

The taxpayers, resentful of the mounting 
tax load they are being forced to carry, are 
not inclined to shoulder any additional 
burdens voluntarily, much as they might 
recognize the need for public improvements 
in their own communities. 

These are the only public expenditures 
over which they have direct control. In 
these local bond elections they can defeat 
proposed projects, the added cost of which 
would be reflected on the tax rolls. 

During the last session of our own State 
legislature, we had an excellent example of 
taxes being raised considerably higher than 
was actually necessary, despite an already 
existing tax load which is working to the 
state's disadvantage. 

In Congress, of course, it’s even worse with 
eager-beaver spenders doling out public 
funds right and left, not only in the United 
States but throughout the world, at the 
American taxpayers’ expense. 

Just this last week, three proposals such 
as we are discussing went down in defeat in 
bond elections in southern Idaho. 

An unusually heavy turnout of Boise vot- 
ers overwhelmingly defeated a proposal to 
build a $2,400,000 coliseum in the State's 
capital city. 

For the second time in 6 months, King 
Hill residents defeated a $475,000 bond issue 
to build additional elementary school facili- 
ties, 

By more than a $-to-1 margin, Min- 
idoka County voters in Rupert defeated 
a proposed 3-mill tax levy to construct a 
new jail and remodel present jail facilities 
into office space. The proposal needed a 
two-thirds majority to pass. 
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The defeat of these three proposals is 
significant. No doubt the additional school 
facilities are serlously needed at King Hill 
and the jail at Rupert is inadequate. 

But the resouding defeat of a new coli- 
seum for Boise came somewhat as a sur- 
prise because of what seemed to be wide- 
spread support. The auditorium had been 
endorsed wholeheartedly by the Boise 
Chamber of Commerce, the city administra- 
tion, organized labor, the Boise Statesman, 
and an endless list of individuals and busi- 
ness houses. 

The bond issue needing a two-thirds fa- 
vorable vote to carry fell nearly 1,000 votes 
short of a simple majority when the nearly 
10,000 votes were counted. 

Foremost among the various reasons given 
for the defeat of the project was the follow- 
ing explanation by the Boise Statesman: 

“It becomes more and more evident that 
the people are rebelling against more taxes. 
Congress has found this out. The coliseum 
bond issue was the first opportunity our 
taxpayers had to express themselves.” 

While it is unfortunate that taxpayers 
generally have reached a frame of mind 
where they no longer are Inclined to under- 
write the additional cost of needed public 
improvements, it’s easy to understand why 
they are starting to rebel. 

All this belatedly brings Into sharp focus 
the ugly fact that State legislatures and 
Congress have gone hog wild in spending the 
taxpayers’ money, with Congress the chief 
offender, 

While the taxpayers are now swinging the 
ax where it is most immediately effective, 
they must realize how that works to the 
disadvantage of their home communities 
unless they carry their fight all the way to 
Washington. 

It’s more difficult to keep spendthrifts 
from being elected as our representatives 
in the State legislature and Congress, and 
it will take far greater determination on 
the part of everyone to get the job done. 

When taxpayers generally load their guns 
for bigger game; participate in elections 
with a vengeance, and insist that all their 
representatives in government keep in line, 
then and only then will wholesale Federal 
spending be brought under control, Then 
and only then will the individual com- 
munity be able to support its local needs, 
with money which formerly was going down 
the drain through Washington. 3 

Meantime, it should be taken for granted 
that any plans for water or sewer improve- 
ments or a new auditorium in Twin Falls, 
must be well thought out on a businesslike 
and conservative basis. 

Even when such improvements are an 
absolute necessity it's difficult to get them 
underwritten with the taxpayers in their 
present frame of mind. 

The suckers are even getting leery of Gov- 
ernment participation. They're not so quick 
to snap at those gifts which for years have 
been misrepresented as Federal aid. The tax 
bills they are receiving all too frequently 
from Uncle Sam are beginning to open their 
eyes. 


Farewell to Walter Lee 
SPEECH 


or 
HON. T. A. THOMPSON 
OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 1, 1959 


Mr. THOMPSON of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, through my tenure of office it 
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has been my great privilege to have 
known and associated with Walter Lee, & 
native of Mississippi and a dedicated 
servant of Congress in Washington for 
many years. It is with great reluctance 
that I accept the fact that Walter is re- 
tiring to a well-deserved vacation. HOW- 
ever, it is my hope that he will have 
many years of happiness ahead with his 
lovely wife, pursuing those things of 
which he dreamed for many years. 
unselfish service in Washington will serve 
as an inspiration certainly for me and, I 
am sure, for the many others whom he 
has “faded on” by association over the 
years. I hope it will be my good fortune 
to visit with Walter in the future and 
maintain the warmth of friendship over 
the years with this great American. 


Continuation of Education and Training 
Program for Veterans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, September 1, 1959 


Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mx. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I wish to call attention to thé 
following resolution passed by the 
American Legion, department of Lo 
ana, in annual convention in Ba 
Rouge, La., July 23-26, 1959: 
RESOLUTION URGING CONTINUATION oF EDU” 

CATION AND TRAINING Procram von VET 

ERANS 

Whereas the Congress of the United staten 
expressing the will of the citizenry by — 
enactment of the Servicemen's Read 
ment Act of 1944 (Public Law 346, aA 
Cong.), recognized the justice, equity, d 
the general value of a sound education yore 
training program for the veterans of O 
country; and de 

Whereas the legislation enacted to provi 
such education and training benefits re 
for the purpose of restoring lost education’, 
opportunities to those men and women a 
served in the Armed Forces of our coum 
and has accomplished this purpose and 11. 
been an immeasurable factor in con neat 
buting to the economic security of the 
veterans and their families, as well as to the 
security of the Nation as a result of 
increase in the general educational level 2 
professional and technical skills of the ve 
erans; and of 

Whereas the increased earning power a 
veterans directly attributable to the prost 
is resulting In payment of increased incon’ 
taxes which will more than repay the tot 
cost of the program; and ing 

Whereas notwithstanding the continu se 
involuntary military service program, Peat 
lic Law 7, 84th Congress, denies entitlemer 
to education and training benefits to all V 
erans who first entered service after ple: 
ary 31, 1955, which is grossly inequitabie“ 
Now, therefore, be it pe- 

Resolved, That the American Legion, fon 
partment of Louisiana, in annual conve? 1y 
in Baton Rouge, La., July 23-26, 1959, strone 
urges a continuation of an education ded 
training program similar to that provi. 
by Public Law 550, 82d Congress, to all 104 
erans of our country who serve in any pert xe 
in which involuntary military service 15 
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thorized, and urges the Congress to enact 
*ppropriate legislation to accomplish; and 
be it further 
Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
tted to the House Veterans’ Affairs 
mmittee, the Senate Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare, all members of the Loui- 
congressional delegation, and to the 
American Vocational Association, 


Our Job To Preserve Our Way of Life 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WATKINS M. ABBITT 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, September 4, 1959 


Mr. ABBITT. Mr. Speaker, Prince 
Edward County, Va., has been under the 
Suns of the Federal judiciary since 1951. 

Federal courts above the district 
el under the direction and at the bid- 
of the NAACP have tried to compel 
the people of this great county to sub- 
Mit to judicial intimidation, dictation, 
and usurpation of power. The people 
of Prince Edward County have refused 
to submit to unconstitutional judicial 
fiat, nor have they submitted to judicial 
tion of authority and arrogation 
Of power. These great Americans and 
Virginians have been fighting the 
battle for constitutional government and 
Standing between the rest of the Nation 
and judicial tyranny. Acting through 
© appropriate officials, they have 
osed the public schools and are going 
educate the white children of the 
County in private schools financed in 
large Measure by the people of that 
Noble county, 

There have been so many outstanding 
leaders in this fight to preserve our way 
of life that no one person can be singled 
Out. However, I feel it appropriate to 
Say that J. Barrye Wall, the editor and 
Dublisher of the Farmville Herald, by his 
soul-searching editorials has done more 
than his share in pointing out the issues 
at stake and the need to continue to 
ene the would-be destroyers of our way 

e. 


On Friday, September 4, 1959, there 
appeared another one of his splendid 
Tutorials in the Farmville Herald. 

nder leave to extend my remarks I 

lude that editorial: 

From the Farmyille (Va.) Herald, Sept. 4, 
1959] 


Ovr Jon 

Tf there is a disagreement between the 
N d News Leader and the Lynchburg 
enn in regard to the findings of two pro- 
essors of Emory University prepared for the 
Southern Regional Council in regard to op- 
era; of public schools and private 
We lS, it is certainly no concern of ours, 
© Suspect the respective editors can take 
515 of themselves in such a verbal battle, 

t comes to that. 
“ee Would have hoped that the editor of 
Ray Lynchburg News would have left Prince 
Ward County out of the argument, but 
ince this county has been brought in as a 
be ble example and the system of private 
‘Cols here are already condemned to fall- 
eren before they open, we believe it 
to point to several facts and truths, 
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If the Perrow-Almond plan, passed by the 
legislature under considerable duress, is 
really a freedom of choice plan, as it is 
advertised, the people of Prince Edward have 
taken it at face value and exercised their 
freedom of choice. They made known their 
position in 1955, barely 7 hours after the 
Warren Court made known the rules in its 
implementing order of May 31, 1955. Funds 
for the operation of public schools were re- 
duced then to a month-to-month basis with 
the distinct understanding that local sup- 
port for public schools would cease when 
integration was ordered. This position was 
reaffirmed in 1956, and action was taken in 
1959, when the Federal court ordered inte- 
gration of Prince Edward's schools in Sep- 
tember and refused a stay of the order. 

The position of the present Virginia State 
laws of the Perrow plan, disagreement 
among attorneys, and the attorney general 
of their true meaning, pressures by Federal 
courts in the Warren County, Norfolk, 
Arlington cases, and the unprecedented 
favoritism in the Charlottesville case form a 
confused picture, 

In view of this situation the white people, 
having established Prince Edward School 
Foundation, began preparations for educating 
their children in a system of private schools. 

To this end they have pledged $265,871.49 
of a budget of $300,000. In hand is $65,000 
or more in cash, a sufficient amount to oper- 
ate the schools for 3 months. Cash payments 
of pledges are being received daily as prom- 
ised by the pledgors. That the schools will 
be financed this year is a certain conclusion. 
Contributions from neighbors and friends 
are being received every day. Incidentally, 
any contributions to the foundation are de- 
ductible for income tax purposes. 

To house the schools, the people of the 
county have made determined efforts. Prin- 
cipally, the churches in the various commu- 
nities will provide satisfactory housing. In 
two cases additional rooms have been erected 
by church members to assure comfortable 
accommodations. 

Transportation will be furnished by the 
people in the various communities and sur- 
plus buses have been bought by Patrons, 
Inc., a corporation formed for that purpose. 

Books for the libraries have come from 
many points in the southside Virginia, 4,000 
from Richmond, 1,200 from Danville, 1,500 
from South Boston, 3,000 from the libraries 
of the people of Prince Edward and its en- 
virons, and varying numbers from Hopewell, 
Emporia, Alberta, and other places. The 
need was for 2,500 books and the good people 
have contributed over 9,000 and still they 
come. 

The classrooms in the private schools will 
be comfortable, light, airy, and adequate. 
The picture of the blacksmith shop shown 
on the editorial page of the News, we are sure, 
was mistakenly referred to as a classroom. 
It is the industrial shop—and where more 
appropriately would a metal and woodwork- 
ing class be taught than in a former black- 
smith shop? 

If we are any judge of the determination 
of the people of Prince Edward there will 
always be private schools in Prince Edward 
as opposed to integrated public schools. 

(1) Because the private schools will be 
operated equally as efficiently as the public 
schools. 

(2) Because the people of Prince Edward 
will not submit to integrated public schools, 

For how long will the courts and the Fed- 
eral Government permit the county to deny 
educational opportunities to the Negro 
children? 

The county of Prince Edward does not 
deny educational opportunities to the Negro 
children, now or at any time in the past. 
The Perrow plan provides for all children. 
A grant of at least $231 is available to 
every child in Prince Edward County, for use 
in private nonsectarian schools, or in public 
schools outside the county. 
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The colored people can provide education 
for their children by two or three easy steps. 

(1) Form a corporation or an association 
under the laws of Virginia to operate a pri- 
vate school, either segregated or integrated. 

(2) Establish a school accredited by the 
Virginia Department of Education, which 
can be done. 

(3) Apply for scholarship grants offered 
by the State of Virginia through the Per- 
row plan of “freedom of choice.” 

(4) Acquire buildings for school use. 
These may be either buildings privately 
owned or built, or surplus schools owned by 
the county. They even may be rented in 
the discretion of the school board. 

The county of Prince Edward has not 
denied the Negro children any rights they 
possess, any more than it has denied the 
white children of their rights. If any rights 
have been denied by anyone, we suggest 
that the NAACP-pressured Federal courts 
have denied both the white and Negro chil- 
dren of Prince Edward a public school sys- 
tem by the unconstitutional decision of May 
17, 1954. They have forced many localities 
in Virginia to bend to thelr will of racial 
integration, including the city of Lynch- 
burg, but not Prince Edward County. If 
Lynchburg chooses to compromise, that is 
its prerogative; if Prince Edward does not 
wish to compromise its principles, then let 
them do it without criticism from anyone. 
If this be folly, we will make the most of it. 


Victory in the Dust Bowl 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. FLOYD BREEDING 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, September 4, 1959 


Mr. BREEDING. Mr. Speaker, since 
the following article portrays the condi- 
tion as it existed in a part of my dis- 
trict during the drought years of the 
thirties, and since I know the people 
mentioned in this article and still live 
neighbors to them, I would like for every 
Member of Congress to read this article. 
If the good people of this area had not 
had faith in the land as brought forth 
in this article, in my opinion a great por-- 
tion of the Southwest would have become 
a permanent desert. The article fol- 
lows: 

From Reader's Digest, August 1959 
Vicrory In THE Dust Bow. 

Everybody in Texas County, Okla., knows 
Ed Tucker. They know his cool, white farm- 
house that drowses under the cottonwoods 34 
miles west of Guymon, the county seat, and 
18 miles east of the Colorado line. Ed's 
neighbors have known his story a long time. 
To them, it may not seem the remarkable 
thing it 18. 

The Tucker place, with its huge barns, 
spreading fields, and mammoth combines, 
looks like many other prosperous wheat 
farm. In reality, it is not so much a farm 
as a battlefield. Like Gettysburg and Valley 
Forge, it was once a deadly arena in which 
men fought until their hopes, their for- 
tunes, and their lives were beaten into the 
earth. 

The Tucker farm is smack in the center of 
the country that gave the American lan- 
guage a new name for hell: Dust Bowl. The 
enemy was dust. The dust defeated thou- 
sands of men and drove them and their fam- 
ilies off the land and into the inhospitable 
cities. 
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But the dust didn't beat Ed Tucker, 
though it all but drowned him. Nor did it 
beat Pearl, his wife, though she nearly 
drowned with him. Ed and Pearl stayed 
with the land and fought until it didn't 
seem sensible to fight any longer. Then 
they fought some more. 

How great their victory was became clear 
last summer. In the bumper year 1958 the 
onetime Dust Bowl grew more than 8 mil- 
lion bushels of wheat. Ed Tucker, farming 
3,000 acres, grew some 40,000 bushels. It 
was all prime wheat, and it all came from 
the very fields that in the 1930's had done 
their best to kill him. 

Why had he stayed on, struggling in the 
blinding dust, when all around him his 
neighbors were pulling up stakes? 

“I guess it’s just this prairie country,” Ed 
says. “Once you get used to it, no other 
kind looks good to you.” 

Ed's land is part of the High Plains. Ed 
was 7 years old when he first saw the flat, 
forbidding Iandscape of Texas County. His 
father, Schuyler Tucker, had been a school- 
teacher in Greensburg, Ky., before he felt 
the urge, the quickening in his blood, that 
has driven so many Americans westward. 

It was 1906. In that year 34 families 

more than 125 people—left Greensburg to 
homestead on the Oklahoma Panhandle. 
Before long most of them were homesick and 
discouraged. 
They had homesickness so bad that they 
had to pass a rule against singing “My Old 
Kentucky Home“ at their get-togethers—it 
was just too upsetting to hear. Once a wit 
came to a Sunday social carrying a porce- 
lain article designed for nocturnal conven- 
jence in the bedchamber. The shocked 
women drew away to titter in private, but 
when he explained it was “to catch the 
tears in case anyone breaks the rule,“ they 
burst out crying. 

The trouble was the land. Bone dry, fea- 
tureless, timberless, floor flat, it lay waiting, 
daring man to make a mark on it. There 
were no trees, no houses, no barns. It had 
been designed by nature for nomads. The 
Kentuckians had known so littie about what 
they were getting into they had even brought 
fruit trees with them, They dug a trench 
around each tree to conserve moisture, and 
a few trees had survived long enough to put 
out blossoms. Then the wind tore the blos- 
soms off before they could fruit. 

For the land was savage. It was like the 
Australian outback, the blank Mongolian 
plain, the grim reaches of Siberia. Before 
the Kentuckians undertook to crop farm it, 
others had tried to tame this wild, intrac- 
table country, and had retreated, licking 
thelr wounds. 

Cattle barons and homesteaders came 
hopefully, but were driven out. Finally the 
Kentuckians arrived. But they, too, found 
it a fearful struggle—requiring more than 
most men wanted to give. By 1916 the Ken- 
tucky colony had gone the way of all others. 
It was down to two families, the Tuckers and 
the Prices. G. W. Price's boys hung on until 
the onset of the Dust Bowl. Then they 
pulled out, and only the Tuckers were left. 

Schuyler Tucker had a deep reverence for 
the soil. He learned what kind of wheat 
could stand the searing summer heat of the 
Plains. He learned how to plow so that the 
wind wouldn't blow his flelds away before 
the wheat took hold. During the lean years 
he held on, raising just enough to feed his 
flock. But he knew in his heart that he 
wasn't going to be able to stick it ont—not 
alone. He knew that if they were going to 
stay it would depend on Ed. His son Ed was 
18 years old now, and he had a real knack 
with the land. Everything he put his hand 
to—whether animal or plant—did a little 
better than most. 

Then something happened that seemed to 
seal the fate of the Tucker homestead in 
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Texas County. Daddy Tucker came down 
with influenza. It was a long siege and, 
when he recovered, it was clear that he 
wouldn't have the strength to battle this 
land again. It would be up to Ed. Either 
Ed would dig in his heels and wrestle with 
the giant or the giant would shove the 
Tuckers off the Plains, back to Kentucky. 

Suddenly, unexpectedly, the giant got 
help, and the battle seemed decided. Back 
in Greensburg, Granddad Perkins, Ed's ma- 
ternal grandfather, owned what was prac- 
tically a millionaire’s domain—2,000 acres of 
level bottom land. He offered Ed a rich 
farm on a platter. Ed merely had to come 
and pick it up. 

All his life Ed had heard about the won- 
ders of Kentucky. There were mountains 
there. And streams with fish in them. 
There were trees, and the grass was green. 
Any time you wanted it to rain you just 
had to whistle. > 

He was off like a shot, catching the same 
train that carried the letter saying he was 
coming. His father said nothing to stop 
him, but his silence concealed despair. As 
Ed's train pulled out, he saw his hopes for 
his homestead vanish with it. 

Ed himself felt that in going to Greens- 
burg he was, after long exile, returning 
home. It was an attitude he had learned 
from his elders. But it did not work out that 
way. When Granddad Perkins drove him 
around the Kentucky countryside, he'd stop 
the car at this or that likely farmstead. 
“That's a pretty bottom there, the old man 


would say, and Ed would take a look. Tes, 
sir, it certainly is,” he'd agree politely. 
But he said it without enthus , fora 


strange thing was happening in him. He 
did not feel at home in Greensburg. The 
countryside was pretty, yes, but only as 
scenery, The trees crowded him; the hills 
hemmed him in. And this country was 
settled. All the big jobs had been done by 
other men. What was there to do that 
would really stretch your muscles? 

Ed kept wanting to tell his grandfather 
about John Green’s well, back in Texas 
County. This was long before Ed's day. 
But Ed had heard the story a hundred times, 
and each time with a spine-tingling shiver 
of excitement. 5 

John Green didn't have any water on his 
place, so he began to dig for it. Day after 
day he attacked the ground with a shovel. 
He went down 10 feet, then 20, then 30. 
When he got so far down that he couldn't use 
a ladder, he rigged a windlass at the top. 
He tied a sawed-off barrel to one end of the 
rope and a horse to the other, Every 
morning Mrs. Green would lower her hus- 
band into the well; he'd start shoveling dirt 
into the barrel and she'd have the horse 
haul it to the surface when it was full. 

It took John Green 5 years of digging be- 
fore he began to see damp rock under his 
feet. Finally, when he was 233 feet down, 
he reached water-bearing rock. It was a 
thrilling epic of persistence. Moreover—and 
this was even more thrilling—he did not 
have to shore up the hole as he dug. The 
sides had never once threatened to cave in, 
because it wns all pure soll clear down to 
bedrock, a 233-foot mine of treasure that a 
farmer and his generations could live off 
forever. 

Back in Kentucky, Ed thought about that 
treasure. And then he thought about the 
men who had tried to claim it. 

Nature had presented the farmer on the 
High Plains with a challenge. Here's all the 
good earth you'll ever want. Just start plow- 
ing. But when you start plowing, look 
out, Keep one eye on the furrow and the 
other on the weather. Whatever you do, 
mind the wind. For the dead hopes of men 
beaten by that ceaselessly surging ocean of 
wind lay evyerywhere—sagging fenceposts, 
sce fields, warping boards of abandoned 

uses, 
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But not all men had been defeated. There 
was John Green's well. It was still there. 
and now a grove of willow trees had grown 
up on the overflow around it. They stood 
tall and lonely, a beckoning sign to other 
men. Schuyler Tucker's family often pic- 
nicked in thelr shade. And other settlers 
came there to draw water before their own 
wells were driven. Often they stayed to 
relax and let the children play. But the 
best playing, Ed remembered, was just to 
stand under the trees and look out at the 
land. Here was a prize if a man could find 
a way to take it. Here was a future waiting. 
and the horizons stretched as far as a man 
could see. 

In a few days Ed was on the train again. 
leaving Kentucky, going home to the High 
Plains. He didn't know then that his home 
was going to be turned into a dust bowl, 
and that he was going to be tested, year 
upon year, as few men since Job have been 
tested. He didn’t know that he was to be 
cast in the role of David, or that Goliath 
was waiting. 

The plains never looked better to Ed than 
the morning he jumped off the train at 
Guymon. He hitched a ride home, went 
into the house and pulled on his overalls. 
It was September, and his father was out 
beside the barn pouring seed into the boxes 
on the wheat drill. The team was hitched: 
when the boxes were full of wheat Ed took 
the reins and stepped into the seat. 

The news in Texas County was that some 
more folks had moved in. They were the 
Chatwells from Sparta, Tenn. They had 
just bought land adjoining the Tucker place, 
and they had a daughter. In no time at all 
Ed was tastefully sprigged out to introduce 


himself. Whippy and blade-shaped, mov- - 


ing with a well-bred strut, he looked like a 
young sporting gentleman and acted as if 
he were at a race meet or quail hunt. 

Ed remembers well what he thought the 
first time he saw Lillian Pearl Chatwell: 
there goes Mrs. Ed Tucker. And Pearl re- 
members well what she thought the first 
time she saw Ed: how did he get stuck be- 
hind a plow anywhere, least of all in Okla- 
homa? 

She was a sunny-faced, graceful deerlike 
girl. Ed found her rinsing out some clothes 
in back of the house. No man to do things 
the easy way, he had to put up some hurdles, 


‘Just to see if he could jump over them. 


“Well,” he said loftily, “you look as if you'd 
make a pretty good washer woman.“ Then he 
made sure she'd remember having met him 
by asking Pearl's older sister for a date, eve? 
after he'd been told she was already engaged 
to a beau back home in Sparta. 

Confidence—the mark of the master: Ed 
had it. Time enough later, after you've 
caught the girl's attention, to smooth her 
feathers. The future Mrs. Tucker, all her 
feathers bristling as she watched Ed strut 
off with her sister, called it arrogance then: 
But that was before the long years pro 
it to be the rock on which her life and the 
lives of her children were firm- founded. 

It was 1919, The Southern Plains were 
starting to fil up again. It had been that 
way for almost 50 years now. Ten dry years 
of nearly desert conditions would empty the 
land. Then would come the “good” years. 
when rainfall! averaged about half what the 
rest of the crop-growing country got, 
new settlers would arrive hopefully. å 
time there were a lot of young people, Wor! 
War I veterans and their brides looking tO 
start life, 

A Virginian named Ed Brewer took UP 
land just down the road a few miles and 
put up a big barn which became the scene 
of regular Virginia-style dances. A few 
in the other direction was the one- 
schoolhouse, where the community often ha 
box suppers and other gay get-togethers. 
Automobiles were becoming frequent, mak 
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ing evenings in Elkhart, just across the 
Kansas border, and in Guymon possible. 
Ed and Pearl didn't lack places in which 
to enjoy each others company. But she was 
young to consider marriage, she said. 
e was still saying it 4 years after Ed had 
Started co her, But by that time he 
had got her to admit they were going to 
Marry somebody someday, even if not each 
Other, and they might as well start studying 
Up on home furnishings together. She took 
to slipping a Sears, Roebuck catalogue under 
the sofa cushion in preparation for Ed's 
Sunday afternoon calls. ' 
But Daddy Chatwell usually made a third 
at these meetings. While the catalog 
Moldered lumpily under the cushion, he 
to Ed about strip-tilling, about capil- 
water, ahout ways of feeding beef to 
e its marbling from yellow to white, 
and countless other topics of Texas County 
ary-land farming. 

y Chatwell got the devil for it regu- 
larly from his wife after Ed left. But it was 
More than parlor conversation to him. 

g ago he had discovered that whatever 
he had learned about farming in the humid 
lands was of small use on the plains. Talk- 
to Ed was better than reading books. 
boy knew what the books were going 
be written about. Nor did Pearl com- 
Plain. 

In fact, she was almost relieved that the 
big question was thus being put off. It 
t Ed or the idea of marriage or young- 

Birl foolishness that made her uncertain. It 
der the wide-open spaces. She wasn't used 
this vast land with its endless, motion- 


sweep—an at 
wind. p—and then there was all th 
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“Does the wind blow like this all the 
time?" a newcomer to the plains asked, turn- 
his back to the gale so that his words 
gat be heard. “No, mister,” he was told. 
Thal blow like this for a week or 10 days. 
en it'll take a change and blow like hell 
or a while,” 
me was an old folk-joke, but Pearl learned 
wh tit was exaggerated only somewhat. The 
nds blow across the high plains at the 
Same average velocity through the years as 
they do on the seashore, There is nothing 
On that stupendous floor of land to act as a 
3 . The full impact of the wind 
PENS right along the ground. Any obstruc- 
The Will make a tricky rapids in the flow. 
Wind hits, bounces off, then coils up and 
&s back and hits again. Sometimes this 
ae trouble. Where a grain elevator is 
the t right alongside a road, for example, 
Ps Sag to put up a sign: “Danger. Drive 
Wind Currents.” It's a land that 
getting used to. 
x At the best of times—in the summer of 
year with crops covering the ground— 
mee is danger of a kind of snow blindness. 
Whi. sky will become a flickerless blaze of 
2 te. and the ground is so flat that you can 
ut out the sky only by walking with your 
the down. When you gaze at cattle off in 
the fields, you look as if they're grazing on 
abo of a cliff You can see the sky 
99 and below them, glaring from between 
ir legs. That's how flat the land is, and 
1l never ceased to marvel at it. Even 
y she isn't completely used to it. 
la — © enormous, yawning monotony of the 
Peon} Pe produces an affilction that plains 
arouse Tecognize at once. A man would walk 
just d With a shaken look, as if he he had 
The. dome away from some narrow escape. 
rah Would be a glaze of fever over his eyes, 
he didn’t have a fever and he had had 
donn aro escape. He had simply come 
B With “the loneliness,” 
the ut to eens Pearl came to be one of 
eVelness has an exalting quality. 
mat aber though she was, she got so 
11 € didn’t miss the hills, for she learned 
t was not earth but sky that made the 
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plains landscape. Standing in one place, she 
could have an unobstructed view over a cir- 
cle of earth with an area of more than 300 
square miles. She could see a storm begin 
and end and start again. Here the rainbow 
attained its fullest range, its colors pulsing 
as if alive. 

The nights in that 3,000-foot altitude were 
always cool and julcysweet, As the sun rose, 
the sage became warm and fragrant. The 
wind, perfumed with sage, came into your 
bed and woke you. Whata land. Its alarm 
clock was a fragrant silence that made you 
ambitious to be alive, 

And then you were out in the open where 
even a girl stood up so high above everything 
else from horizon to horizon that she could 
feel more a part of the air than of the 
ground. She could have the same sense of 
freedom that a bird must have. Elsewhere 
people could learn it only in love, but here 
the earth itself taught that there was noth- 
ing taller than man except God. 

But the stillness had a feeling of death in 
it, too. The fields had the strange, deep 
quiet of a cemetery. There was the same 
quality to the silence as of a crowd of sounds 
that had been taken away, leaving a sense 
of loss behind. 

Pearl used to think these things, and she 
used to ask Ed if he felt that way. 

To Ed, the stillness and the open spaces 
meant something different. It meant chal- 
lenge. Out here, where there was nothing 
but earth and sky, a man felt mighty tall— 
or mighty small—depending on how he was 
accustomed to look at things. If the wind 
and the everlasting stillness got you down, 
you became smaller and smaller, and sooner 
or later you were gone without a trace, But 
if you had a mind to stand up to the land and 
wrestle with it, before long the land would 
give in and become part of you. Then you 
had some of its strength. It was working 
with you. Only, you always had to look out. 
The land, Ed told Pearl, was like a fickle 
woman, It could turn on you and make you 
feel small again But always you knew the 
promise of glory was there, if you could man- 
age to find a way to capture it. 

“Isn't that something?“ Ed wanted to 
know. “Isn't that reason enough for a man 
to stay with the land?” 

Pearl had to admit it was —for aman. But 
a girl has to think of life for children, If a 
man sometimes felt small out here, what 
would it be like to be a child? In her mind 
Pearl saw two children, a boy and a girl, 
walking hand in hand, lost in the wasteland. 
But she never spoke of this to Ed. 

For all his boldness, Ed was gentle with 
Pearl; yet he was persistent, and eventually 
she agreed to order furniture by mail, They 
wouldn't pay for it yet. They would leave it 
in the railroad station, crated, in case either 
one of them had a change of heart. 

By that time, almost 5 years had passed 
since their first meeting. Finally, Pearl set 
a date—November 26, 1924, the day before 
Thanksgiving. But it was only to drive to 
Guymon, Ed could stop in front of the 
preacher’s house as long as he wanted to. 
If she didn't want to go in, she wouldn't. 
They'd have to wait until they got there to 
see about that. All right, agreed Ed, he'd 
wait. 

Ed was living alone at that time on the 
family homestead. His older brother was 
married and had already moved off the plains. 
His younger brother was away in college, and 
his parents were living in Hooker, about 25 
miles away. 

On November 26 Daddy Tucker drove out 
to the farm. He saw that, although it was 
only midmorning, there were tubs of bath 
water heating on the stove. He looked at 
them and then at Ed, who remained silent. 

“If you're fixing to get married," Daddy 
Tucker said after a while, “we might get a 
turkey ready for you tomorrow.” 
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Ed hesitated for a long minute. Then he 
said, “Go ahead. Catch your turkey.” 

That was all that was said. 

Pearl's parents saw Ed drive up in his new 
#1,200 Buick. They saw Pearl come running 
down the stairs in her new dress, carrying 
a Suitcase. “We're just going for a drive,” 
Pearl explained. 

“With a suitcase?” her horrified parents 
cried. 

“We might stay over for Thanksgiving with 
Daddy and Mother Tucker.“ 

So finally Pearl hurried off trembling into 

the wild dimness of a future on the High 
Plains. 
All the folks said that Ed and Pearl had 
chosen a good year in which to be married. 
The weather on the southern plains seemed 
to behave according to a 10-year cycle: the 
1890's had been bad, the 1900's good, the 
teens bad again. Now the 1920's were 
good, and the newlyweds had a right, in 1924, 
to look forward to 6 or more years in which 
to build up substance for the lean cycle that 
they knew must follow. 

Eventually, Ed and Pearl knew, they 
would run into a year when there would be 
too much rain, or not enough, Or they 
would be hailstones that would fall like 
rocks, crushing and shattering the wheat. 
They knew they could expect a summer 
when grasshoppers would come over the 
land in great wavy plumes like smoke, dark- 
ening the sun, eating the fields to naked 
stubble with a clicking sound that could 
rattle the windows in a house, Ed had 
seen these things happen. But, as he put 
down his wheat crop that fall, he felt tall 
and strong. He thought he had the land 
tamed for a while. And then the sky opened 
up and cut him down to size. 

In his first year of marriage Ed's crop was 
hailed out. The wheat he sowed never 
brought back a dollar. They got into the 
lean cycle sooner than they figured. Ed 
took $400 of his savings and bought a junked 
combine. He fixed it up himself and set to 
work threshing the crops of neighbors who 
had not been hailed out, It netted him 
$1,000. The bad year was behind them, 
Next year would be better, 

But in 1925 there was no crop at all for 
anyone. And this right smack in the mid- 
dle of the good cycle. It was what on the 
plains they call a skip year. There was 
plenty of rain overhead, but the wind dried 
the danged stuff before it could fall. 

“Never mind, dear,” Pearl said to Ed. 
Pearl didn't care what the weather did. She 
had confidence in Ed. And Ed didn't care 
either, He had confidence in the land. 

In 1925, as soon as he saw he was not 
going to have a crop again, he got a tractor. 
It was only a little secondhand Fordson, but 
it could plow 20 acres in a day, as much as 
a six-horse team. Ed traded two horses for 
it and set to work. 

There was plenty of land available that 
year, The nomads, known locally as “suitcase 
farmers,” didn’t come in the dry years, and 
you could rent their fields for a quarter of 
whatever crop you raised on them. Ed 
rented 800 additional acres. His brother, 
Allan, had left college and was now living 
with Ed and Pearl on the family homestead. 
The two men spent the blistering weeks and 
months of the growing season summer-fal- 
lowing. Their only money came from the 
milk cows and Pearl's dowry—a flock of 
turkeys she had raised from poults. 

It was a typical skip year. While the crop 
planted the year before died on one part of 


2One night this past June (1959) a hail- 
storm covered 60 square miles in the vicinity 
of Selden, Kans., with 18 inches of ice. The 
storm collapsed the roofs of five business 
establishments, parts of the roofs of many 
other buildings, and inflicted a total crop 
loss on the wheat farmers in the area. 
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the land, the boys tolled on another, with 
nothing except Ed's confidence to tell them 
they would get anything for it next year. 

But a good rain came early in September, 
which was just the right time, and seeds, 
machines, horses, and men were all deployed 
to race out and get wheat planted before 
wind and sun snatched the wetness- away, 

In the spring the wheat sprang up lustily. 
Pearl had become pregnant during the win- 
ter, and the child in her stirred now. Ed 
would look at his fields, then come back in 
and look at Pearl. “Things are busting out 
all over,” he cried once with such excite- 
ment that Pearl had to laugh. It was a 
warm, fond time in life. 3 

All that spring the weather smiled on E 
and Pearl and their spreading, burgeoning 
fields. In July, just before the harvest, 
Daddy Tucker came out from Hooker to see 
what the wheat amounted to. He took one 
look and had the best field chained off. Then 
he called in witnesses to testify to the ac- 
curacy of the count. It added up to an 
incredible 64 bushels to the acre, 4 times 
what was then the national average. 

“Boys, you’ve done it,” the old man cried. 
“You've learned the land.” 

The whole county had done it. “We 
showed em.“ the men were crowing as they 
strutted in to market. “We licked em, we 
beat em, we taught em a lesson.” Ed 
Tucker crowed some, too. But he knew in 
his heart that the lesson had been taught by 
the earth. “If you heed the land,” Daddy 
Tucker used to tell his boys, “the land will 
help you.” 

Nineteen twenty-six, a year of blessed 
memory, RIP. it seemed that the machines 
had supplied all the answers. The Tuckers 
marketed 38,000 bushels of wheat during the 
summer at a price that ranged between $1.10 
and $1.25 a bushel. A week after the sum- 
mer ended—on September 28—there was a 
second harvest: Pearl gave birth to Elizabeth 
Allene, 

Ed's hat went up into the sky. But he 
was careful to take it down again. He was 
28 in 1926, a veteran with 20 years’ experi- 
ence. If the twenties remained fat years, 
the thirties must be lean ones. 

Ed Tucker bought more land, built a nice 
new house on it for his new family, bought 
more and bigger machines—but he paid for 
everything as he went along. “Always keep 
a dairy herd,” his father warned him, and he 
did. He was too far from the market to sell 
the milk, but he could slop it to hops and 
sell the cream. “Never eat more than your 
cream check will buy,” his father warned 
him, and he didn't. With his taste for ele- 
gance, Ed's machines had to be the newest 
and finest, his hogs prime, his dairy herd 
prize-winning blooded Holsteins. Yet as the 
1920's ended he could look in his books and 
find that he didn’t owe any man a cent. 

Now the 1930's began, and Ed knew what 
to expect. It was the dance of life on the 
plains, the Oklahoma three-step—three 
steps forward, three steps back. There had 
been 10 fat years. Now look out for 10 lean 
years. As Ed looked at the horizon in a 
circle around his fields, he wondered when 
the trouble would come. 

Every spring the winds would sweep the 
plains like a broom. A strong blow turned 
the Oklahoma Panhandle misty. On more 
and more days people began to wonder what 
had happened to the sun. 

Nobody worried too seriously about 1t. 
Dust was inevitable where land was being 
worked and winds could rove for a hundred 
miles without bumping into anything higher 
than a Jackrabbit. The dust was all good 
topsoll anyway. 

But before long—in 1931, Ed remembcrs— 
he began to have to turn his headlights on 
in daylight. The dust was pretty thick all 
that spring. By 1932 there were real 
storms—regular dusters. The wind would 
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slop drifts up against the houses and fences, 
and men would groan, thinking of all the 
extra work involved in cleaning the drifts 
up. But they learned they only had to wait. 
The wind would turn around and take the 
dust away. 

Still Ed became uneasy. Some of his fa- 
miliar fields began to develop a strange look, 
for not all the dust was being taken away. 
Topsoil on the high plains had been built 
up at the rate of 1 inch every 500 years. 
Now they were getting that much in a single 
blow. 

Then strange things began to happen. 
Macy Coultice, one of Ed's nelghbors, got 
caught out in a wind, Coultice was within 
sight of his house when the dust came over 
and swallowed up everything. He became 
so hopelessly lost that finally he just had to 
hunker down, smothering, and spitting, and 
wait for the alr to clear. Later, Ed Brewer 
got lost between his barn and his house, 
and soon there were days when people had to 
grope to find the way in their own homes. 
The early-morning air, once so fresh, was 
now stifling, like the air of an attic. 

Macy Coultice was the first one to come 
down with what came to be known as “dust 
pneumonia.” He never felt right after the 
day he spent choking in the dust. Soon he 
began to have pains in his chest. A few 
days later he was dead, The dirty thirties 
had arrived. 

They say now that 1926—the fattest year 
of them all—was the one that did it. But 
the trouble started long before then. It 
stemmed from ignorance of the land and 
from disregard for its ways. The suitcase 


farmers, the nonresident landowners, came- 


with the rains to make a crop as one might. 
come to a gambling table to lay down a bet. 
When they drove off after a harvest, they 
would leave the fields lying bare and uncared 
for. Hit-and-run farmors, Ed called them. 

Credit was another cause of trouble. The 
plains demanded big-scale farming. The 
need for speed in working the land demanded 
machines. And the machines cost big 
money. To make them pay their way a man 
needed stil more acres. So men bought ma- 
chines on credit to work the land they would 
pay for when they hit the jackpot with a 
big harvest. Although Ed Tucker, Ed Brew- 
er, the Coultices, and many others avoided 
such wild gambling, easy credit was the rage 
of the day. 

The depression played its part, too. The 
businessman could counter falling prices by: 
laying off workers, cutting production and 
expenses; the farmer's only counter was to 
increase production. When the extra pro- 
duction drove prices down even farther, the 
farmer had only one answer: raise still more 
crops. So they began to break open the 
marginal lands—the fields they knew should 
be left in grass. 

This marginal land, rashly plowed to keep 
up with falling prices, was the first to be- 
come uncovered in the drought. The wind 
would nudge at and dislodge a naked soil 
particle. The dislodged particle would roll 
and slide along briefly, shoot up in the air 
for a foot or two—in a movement known as 
saltation—and then, in landing, dislodge an- 
other particio. A 

The soll movement wouid go on until the 
particles found protection from the wind in 
some depression. There they would collect 
in a pile until the pile had become big 
enough to fill the depression. Then the 
wind would get at it again and send the 
loose particles bouncing and rolling onward. 

The crops went. The plants on the wind- 
ward side of the field were the first to feel 
the force of the wind. When the first plant 
was shoved out by the roots, it would slide 
along to tangle with a plant beyond. Its 
naked roots sticking up in the wind like a 
sail, it would nudge, butt, and tug until the 
second plant was worked loose. Then the 
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two plants would sail on in their fatal em- 

brace until caught by the next plant down- 

wag This they worked loose in half the 
e. 

That, dissected, was the anatomy of the 
disaster. By the time half the field was bare, 
the wind was rolling up the rest of it as quick 
as peeling. The fatal process began to strip 
Ed's crops before his eyes, and laid his good 
land as bare as the marginal land had been. 
All the earth everywhere was turning into s 
fog that flew up and fell down to fly up 
again in the unresting winds. 

When he saw ea field start to go, Ed would 
run and get his lister plow. A lister cuts 
a deep furrow, ridging up the dirt on each 
side, protecting the soil temporarily against 
the wind. 

Ed would work with his face wrapped in 
wet rags against the pneumonia riding in the 
storm. He never had much feeling for his 
own safety, which worried Pearl; and, when- 
ever she felt it had become dangerous for 
him to work more, she'd take Elizabeth Allene 
and young Lloyd (wrapping their faces in wet 
rags, too) and drive out to fetch him. At the 
gate to the fleld she'd start honking the horn. 
He couldn't hear it very far above the roar 
of the wind, and he couldn't see the car 
headlights until he was right on top of them. 
But she'd leave the headlights on and keep 
honking. Sometimes it would be an hour or 
more before Ed would show up. 

By listing, Ed possibly could have held his 
own acres from blowing away—if others had 
looked after their land, too. But nobody 
was tending the many flelds that were being 
abandoned or the fields owned by the suitcase 
brigade. The dust from this untended land 
would blow Ed’s furrows shut in a few hours. 
It was like trying to put out a forest fire 
with a thimble. But, in the first years, he 
was able to save at least part of his meager, 
drought-stunted crops. 

As the drought grew longer, the dust grew 
deeper. The nearly welghtiess motes rose 
high in the wind, a dense moiling whose tur- 
bulence subsided only when the wind stilled. 
In a calm the motes floated gently, descend- 
ing lower and lower, landing at last on any 
vegetation in their path. Plants turned 
black and rotted, dried up by the wind or 
beaten by blowing sand. 

There was apparently nothing Ed could do 
to save any part of his crops, The whole 
earth, even the irrigated parts of it, Joined 
the fantastic rush into the air, Not even in 
the winter when it was frozen dormant did 
the bare ground stop its fatal roving. A 
blizzard would tear mud off the fields and 
mix it with snow. 


It became like a plague out of the Bible. 
A cloud of dust might grow as solid and dark 
as a thunderhead and become as wide as two 
States. It would reach higher than an alr- 
Plane could fly. It would move along slow- 
ly, carried by the wind. Once the front had 
passed, the dust-inden wind might blow for 
as long as a week. 

By marshaling every possible ounce of 
courage and determination, some families 
still bore up under it. But the Dust Bowl 
had an average of about 100 days of dust- 
storms the early part of every year for 8 
years in a row; 1932 through 1939, When the 
storms subsided, those who stayed on could 
see that their very fortitude was bringing 
them only greater ruin, For after every 
spring came the bone-dry summer, in which 
the hot sun further seared and baked the 
already Sahara-like fields, and no crops 
grew. What remained for those who held on 
could hardly be called life, Once men an 
women, now they were figures groping in & 
nightmare. 

Texas County's population dwindled to 
roughly half of what it had, been in 1907, 
at the first census. Farms were being 801 
for what they would bring, which was piti- 
fully little. Nevertheless, the scllers 
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„Seemed relieved to be rid of them. “I should 
have done this years ago," they'd say. "It's 
Only sense to go while you've still got some- 
thing left to make a start elsewhere.” 

Panhandle A. & M., the college at nearby 
well, went down to 92 students. The 
Professors lectured on soll management 
through throats choked with dust. High 
Schools that had been graduating 400 stu- 
Gents a year closed for lack of attendance. 
“Why, there’s nobody left to keep up a 


bridge game,” Pearl realized, and it was 
— The nearest neighbor was now miles 
Sy, 


Soon the letters came back, from Call- 
fornia and many other States—letters tell- 
ing how well those who had been dusted out 
Were doing. There were jobs in shipyards, 
jobs in factories or green new farms far 
from the dust areas. And as they read this 
news from the outside world, those who 
Stayed behind often wondered why they did. 

The only way a man could get any money 
here was to sell something he'd had before 
the hard times began. Ed decided to sell 

hogs. To get a top price, he hauled 
them by truck all the way to Pueblo, Colo., 
250 miles, He got 2 cents a pound. 

Old man May Burton lived alone on his 
farm for a while, after the death of his 
wife. Then one day somebody saw his au- 
tomobile parked outside the railroad sta- 
tion with the keys in it and no sign of the 
Old man anywhere. His son, Castle Burton, 
Was summoned from Boise City, 60 miles 
away. When Castle got to his father’s house, 
he found all the lights on. There was food 
In the stove, and some had been served out 
On the table. There was a full plate, a 

ken-off piece of bread beside it, a full 
Cup of coffee. 
But May Burton had gone to California. 
had done his day's work in the fields 
and had sat down to supper. Castle could 
ee where his father had stopped. The fork 
Was on the plate, still full of meat and 
- But he had never lifted it to his 
Mouth, Instead he had driven to the rail- 
Toad station taking only what he was wear- 
al leaving everything behind, even his car. 
t was as if, by leaving everything, he felt 
dre sould prove it was all nothing but a bad 


z Ed and Pear? feel today that the presence 
f others who held solid in that rocked and 
ven world helped them to see the long 
ncn through. Men like Ed Brewer, the 
th, n whose barn had been the scene of 
the merriest dances. Brewer kept reading 
local newspaper for news of the outside: 
On the Ohio, on the Mississippi; 
iu täquakes in California and Japan; frosts 
3 Florida, Ed Tucker read, too. News of 
re flood in Kentucky made him feel good for 
boa Like Brewer, he didn't wish any- 
8 y any harm. He just needed help in 
mvincing himself that there would have 
en natural disasters to cope with wherever 
had settled. 
tenner women held solid, too. Pearl had a 
‘tible fear of the dust. But where men 
Pearl felt that if only her family remained 
er in love, good must come of it. 
wet the good was a long time coming, for 
sae Wind continued to howl and paw at the 
hance like an animal. At night they would 
( g wet sheets in front of the windows 
hich were already sealed with tape) and 
in Lloyd's crib. But morning after morn- 
— 1 would wake up to find the only 
boone Place left was the white outline on the 
3 sheets where they had slept. There 
3 way to keep the dust out. It per- 
ted bureau drawers and mounded up 


thy ne dishes in locked cupboards. Even 
to be swept before the: 
could be used ss 7 


duften etz. Pearl's lowest moment came 
& the first year of the big dust. It 


what they know, women trust love. - 
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happened because of her lawn. It was not 
Just a plain Oklahoma lawn, but pure beau- 
tiful bluegrass. She put a white picket 
fence around it and worked on it endlessly, 
making it a kind of sign, an unspoken 
promise about Ed’s future with her. It 
thrived so well that the seedsman from Elk- 
hart planned to put a color picture of it 
in the seed company’s catalogue. Then the 


-dust piled up fence high on it. 


Ed took the fence down, but the dust had 
packed into a dune, He had to get his 
tractor and bulldoze it away. Pearl went 
into the bedroom and locked the door. 


When the job was finished, Ed could still 


henr her in there sobbing. 

Ed had felt the same way about his pedi- 
greed Holsteins. They were more to him 
that just a cream check. Handsome and 
costly, they were a sign he was making. 
When the dust began in 1930, he had 20 of 
them, worth up to $500 each. By 1934 he 
could neither raise feed for them nor afford 
to buy it; so he hauled his precious cows to 
Hooker, where he found a dairyman willing 
to rent them. 

By 1936 that outlet was closed, too. For, 
as the farms died, the towns withered. The 
dairyman lost his customers and Ed had to 
take his cows back. But now he was close 
to scraping bottom. He sold his joy, his 
pride, his hostages to fortune, for beef, The 
#500 bluebloods brought $32 each. 

When he walked across his empty fields, he 
felt as trapped and helpless as the wild ani- 
mals he encountered, Blinded by the dust, 
they blundered on, falling and getting up, 
until they were exhausted. He would see a 
blinded jackrabbit standing motionless in 
the dust. He'd nudge it with his foot and 
it would fall over. He's nudge a blinded 
coyote. It would whimper away a step or 
two, then stand still as death. Ed used to 
wonder what the difference was between 
himself and these poor, suffering animals. 
He was not blind. But he was groping in an 
endless maze, 

Of the more than 125 people who had 
started out from Greensburg so hopefully 
long ago, Ed was the only one who had 
stayed put. Even his younger brother, Allan, 
went temporarily to California. Many of the 
people kept title to their farms but locked 
them up and moved to greener pastures for 
the duration. If the land came back, they'd 
come back. If not, they'd be that much 
ahead on a new life for their families, Was 
Ed right in trying to finish what he had 
started? Was this being farsighted, or was it 
plain mulish blindness? 

Ed would talk it over with Pearl after 
the kids were asleep. “Whatever you decide 
will be right,” she told-him. “Suppose you 
had to decide,” Ed asked her, “for yourself, 
for your own best interests. What would 
be your decision then?” It was an easy 
question to answer, Pearl already had made 
the decision more than 10 years before, when 
they were married. “I think we should all 
be together, and you should do whatever 
you want,” she said, 

We won't go; we'll walt until they drag us. 
That was always Ed's decision. 

A crisis came one afternoon. Elizabeth 
Allene was in school and a bad duster 
started. Children were sometimes kept at 
school overnight during dust storms, eating 
cold food and sleeping on the floor. Pearl 
didn't Uke that. But her greatest fear was 
that the storm might separate them for days. 
She put Lloyd in the car, honked Ed out of 
the fields and then they all drove off for 
Elizabeth Allene. 

The school was exactly 1.8 miles from the 
house, They had clocked it several times, 
as insurance against being lost. On the 
return trip, when the speedometer showed 
18 miles, Ed got out to look for his drive- 
way. He discovered they were not on the 
road at all but in the middle of some field; 
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there was no way to tell whose field it was. 
The roadside ditches were filled up; the 
fences were covered over with dust drifts. 

“Well,” sald Pearl, “isn’t it good that we're 
lost together?” 

One thing was sure: they couldn't be 
far from home. But that made it the more 
shocking to Ed. For nothing was recog- 
nizable, You couldn't tell earth from sky, 
night from day. The car windows were rolled 
up tight, but you couldn't even see them. 
There was nothing to do but wait. 

The car radio might have helped pass the 
time—except that you got only static when 
the dust was blowing. You got only static 
out of your own head, too, amid all the howl- 
ing and battering of that choking dust, Ed 
sat back and closed his eyes to protect his 
eyeballs. The dust got in anyway. It put 
a fur on his teeth. It piled up in his shoes. 
And above all the static it seemed to broad- 
cast one clear message: Move out, move out, 

If we do moye out, Ed thought, where will 
wego? 

Daddy Tucker wanted Pearl and the chil- 
dren to move into Hooker. The minister 
there had left, and they could live in the 
empty parsonage. But Ed had said no. It 
would be too much like the beginning of the 
end. He liked being with Pearl and the 
children too much to be away from them 
long. Wouidn't his trips back to the land 
become fewer and fewer until eventually 
they stopped altogether? 

Ed tried to think about it coherently, but 
suddenly be knew he could not ask his family 
to endure further hardships for the sake of 


the land. Pearl hadn't married aman. She 
had married a disaster. 
It was night when the storm to 


slacken. They couldn't tell just what time 
because the dust had stopped all their 
watches. When he could see to drive, Ed 
never bothered to figure out where they had 
been lost. Instead, he drove straight to 
Hooker, 

They looked in on the parsonage to see 
what furniture Pearl and the children would 
need there. Then they drove home. Pearl 
said nothing until Ed asked her whether she 
wanted to start packing right now, or wait 
until morning. Then she asked, “Who'll 
bring you back from the fields when the dust 
starts?” 

“I'll get back all right,” Ed said. “I'll take 
the car with me.” How? Pearl wanted to 
know. Would he leave the car lights on all 
the time? 

“Now, wife,” said Ed sternly, “you just 
worry about getting yourself and the chil- 
dren to Hooker.” 

“Don't you ‘now’ me,” replied Pearl. I 
don't care whether the dust blows or not. 
We're a family.” 

“But,” protested Ed, “you sald you'd take 
the parsonage.” 


"I did not,” Pearl cried. “You said I'd 


take it. I didn't say anything. Go ahead, 
you take it, The children and I are staying 
here,” 


It was like Jacob wrestling with the angel. 
“I wili not let thee go except thou bless me,” 
Jacob said to the angel. To Ed, the land 
was his angel. He could not let it go except 
it blessed him. 

No dramatist arranges life for a farmer. 
Like his defeats, his victories became appar- 
ent only gradually, long after they've actu- 
ally happened, 

In 1938 there was a little rain, enough to 
settle the dust and make a light crop. Now 
land was down to $4 and $5 an acre. Ed 
scraped up every cent he could get together 
and made the down payment on 480 acres. 
In 1939 there was less rain than ever. But 
what little there was fell at exactly the right 
time for a crop. By 1940 the drought was 
over, The good years had come back—the 
time of three steps forward. 
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Had the battle been won? Only the next 
drought could tell. In the meantime, work. 
The dust had stopped blowing. 

They were heading into a good cycle—the 
forties—and the difference between the way 
they did things now and the way they had 
done them in the twenties was tremendous. 

Science and technology had made big 
strides toward improving the use of the 
land. New seeds were developed. New 
techniques of soll management were learned, 
A new method of plowing, called stubble- 
mulching, left crop residues on the surface 
to protect the soil from blowing. Wind- 
breaks were created on poor land by planting 
crops in 10-foot-wide strips athwart the 
prevailing wind. One strip would be a tall 
stand of milo (the local term for sorghum), 
the next strip the much shorter growing 
soybean, and so on, the short and the tall 
alternating across the field. 

There were new kinds of machines, too, 
doing new kinds of jobs, all of them de- 
signed to help the farmer work his land 
scientifically and wisely. 

New bladelike plows were developed to ald 
in the process of stubble-mulching. They 
could knife under the soil to cut the roots 
of weeds, yet they would leave the weeds and 
the stubble of the harvested crops standing 
above the soil for protective cover. 

They were among the scores of new devices. 
Another was the dammer. It threw little 
dams of earth across the furrows as they 
were made. Now the dashing rains, instead 
of pounding the furrows into a slick sluice- 
way and running down them and away, were 
held and soaked in. All in all, Ed now shiv- 
ered when he remembered how primitive his 
farming practices had been in the twenties. 

Another thing the farmers of Texas County 
had to help them in the forties was water. 
There had always been plenty of water deep 
in the earth, but no cheap way to pump it 
out. There had been a deep-well turbine 
pump that could bring up 3,000 gallons a 
minute, but at a prohibitive cost for gasoline 
or electric power. Then, in 1945, the county 
was proved out as part of one of the largest- 
known natural-gas fields in the world. This 
discovery brought the cost of running the 
deep-well pump down to 25 cents an hour. 
This made it possible to irrigate and to grow 
just about anything on the plains. The 
farmer didn’t have to depend on wheat alone. 
He could diversify—scatter his bets like any- 
one else. 

True to form, the forties were good years 
on the plains, and as the fifties opened, Ed 
wondered: Had they learned the land this 
time? When drought came, and then wind, 
would the dust come again, or would the land 
hold? 

They say that every drought ends with 
a rainfall. But nobody can say when a 
drought begins. Ed noticed that his plants 
were drooping in the afternoon sun. But 
they revived as the day drew to a close, and 
were fresh and crisp the next morning. Yet 
the earth was advancing toward a stillness. 
The time came when the plants failed to 
revive in the night and stood with bowed 
heads in the morning sun. The drought 
was on. The days began to march on Ed 
like an army of enemies in single file. The 
land turned brown. The grass at the bot- 
tom of the ravines and around the tractor- 
dug ponds was the last to die. 

Where there was grass, jack rabbits 
gathered in milling herds. The farmers 
would join together in lines spread out 
over 2 to 3 miles and drive the rab- 
bits into a wire pen set up in the fields. 
There would be about 5,000 rabbits at a 
time In a pen. Not daring to use guns for 
fear of shooting each other, the farmers 
would enter the pens with clubs and beat 
the rabbits to death. The women would 
join in, too. It was brutal work, but 
farmers have to choose daily what must die 
that others may live and, in a drought on 
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the plains, the choice is limited even more 
sternly. The living stand on the dead to 
reach the last haggard bits of nourishment. 
Only the buzzards get enough to eat. 

The year 1952 was drier than the driest 
year of the dirty thirties—only 9.16 inches 
of rain fell. And 1954 was not much better. 
People stopped looking for rain, but they 
never stopped looking for dust. 

On February 19, 1954, Ed slept late, and 
so did everybody else. When they realized 
why, the old fear came back. There has 
been no light to wake up by. An old abom- 
inable, anguishing specter had emerged 
from its grave to blot out the light. 

It was a dust storm as gigantic as those of 
the thirties, but this time it was the dust 
rather than the men in it that had to battle 
for survival. All over the plains, men 
charged out of barns on powerful, high- 
speed machines. They all listed the land, 
and the land held. The dust was bedded 
down in a single day. 

But one battle is not a war. 

The dust was now coming every spring. 
It got its head up every day, and every day, 
gratifyingly, it was beaten down. The new 
machines, the new ways of plowing and 
planting were giving man an edge in this 
relentless war. But wait for a big wind, 
Ed told himself nervously. The big wind 
arrived one day in April of 1956. 

The sky kept growing darker and darker. 
Finally, even though the clock still showed 
some of the afternoon left, Ed quit the 
withering fields. It had become hard for a 
man to see what he was doing. 

The black sky lowered a black lip, and 
Ed knew that a tornado was being born. The 
sky tried to get the lip back up. The lip of 
black air could be seen lifting, then dropping. 
Ed watched somberly. Thoughts scudded 
through him like birds, so fast it was hard 
to know what they were. Abruptly, for no 
reason, he wanted to laugh. The funnel of 
the tornado was sashaying as in a real old- 
fashioned flangdang. It was homing in 
eagerly on Ed Brewer's barn where he and 
Pearl had so often gone for their dancing. 

Ed watched as the funnel gulped up all 
the air in Brewer's barnyard in a single suck. 
The barn gurgled, then exploded. So did a 
double granary. They went off like bombs, 
the air inside them expanding instantane- 
ously to fill the vacuum left by the tornado. 

The roads in that featureless country mark 
off the sections of land. Since a section is 
1 square mile, you have only to go a mile in 
any direction on almost any road to come 
to a crossroad. It's like a checkerboard. 
Now, suddenly, the checkerboard was full of 
movement. 

When he saw the timbers of Brewer's barn 
hurtling into the air, Ed Tucker Jumped into 
his car. He could see cars racing along with 
him on either side. They were converging 
from all directions to bring Brewer help, each 
spaced a precise mile from another, He 
could see the little clouds of dust being 
raised by all the urgent wheels. The cars 
looked like little bugs scuttling away from 
the pursuing dust. 

Suddenly it occurred to Ed how remark- 
able it was that he could see to drive so soon 
after such a violent windstorm had passed. 
What's more, he could see for miles. He 
thought back to a storm in 1933 which had 
kicked up so much dust that it was still dark 


on Ed's farm the next day. 


Storms vary, of course. This 1956 storm 
hadn't lasted as long, but, even though it 
came in the fifth year of a great drought, it 
had raised so little dust that Ed could see 
that the Brewer house itself had been un- 
touched, And when he found that both Ed 
Brewer and his wife, Ida, were safe, Ed 
Tucker felt like dancing. He couldn’t say 
on a Bible which affected him more deeply: 
the fact that his old friends had escaped 
a hin or the fact that there was so little 

ust. 
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“Boys, you've done it. You've learned the 
land.” At last, 30 years later, Daddy Tucker's 
cry was coming true in a way that give it 
real meaning. Not only a Tucker but al- 
most everybody crop farming the high plains 
was beginning to “learn” the land. 

When you talk to Ed Tucker today you 
have the same feeling you would get If you 
were to talk to a general who had planned, 
fought through, and won a series of battles 
in a long and desperate war. It would be 
fitting if Ed Tucker, in company with other 
generals, were to write his memoirs, giving 
the names, dates, and strategies of his cam- 
paigns. But Ed Tucker's memoirs do not 
need to be written on anything so insubstan- 
tial as paper. They are written, for all to 
see, on the rich and spreading countryside 
in Texas County, Okla. 

Would that countryside be green and rich 
today if Ed Tucker had left? No one can say. 
The most Ed would say if you asked him 
would be, Well, some of us had to stay.“ 

Looking at Ed and Pearl, looking at their 
nighbors, the Brewers, and others, you real- 
ize that the people who had stayed had, or 
acquired a special strength that saw them 
through. It is as though they had poured 
their strength into the land and the land, 
having tested that strength and matured it, 
returned it a hundredfold. 


Communist Propaganda in Asia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHESTER BOWLES 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 2, 1959 


Mr. BOWLES. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
the following statement: 

The Speaker has generously granted 
permission to me to exhibit in the 
Speaker’s lobby of the House of Rep- 
resentatives several samples of Commu- 
nist propaganda typical of that now 
being disseminated in the Middle East 
and in south and southeast Asia. This 
exhibit is designed to acquaint Members 
of Congress with the scope, breadth, va- 
riety, skill, and effectiveness of Commu- 
nist propaganda in this area of the 
world and with the corresponding chal- 
lenge it presents for American policy. 

Among the aspects of this challenge. 
highlighted in the exhibit, are the fol- 
lowing points: 

First. Propaganda from the Soviet 
Union and Communist China is supple- 
mentary in various fields and in differ- 
ent countries. Chinese propaganda, for 
instance, appears more often in * 
stan, which is at odds with the Soviet 
Union, while the Soviets are more active 
in Burma, where the Chinese are re- 
garded as a direct threat. A major role 
is also given to propaganda from coun- 
tries of central and eastern Europe, 
particularly in the sphere of cultural 
and economic affairs. 

Second. Soviet and Chinese publica- 
tions are attractive, and present life 
under communism in terms designed 1 
appeal to the workers and peasants 
most of non-Communist Asia. Ching 
alone sold an estimated $1 million worth 
of propaganda material at cutrate prices 
out of Hong Kong last year. 
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Samples of direct propaganda publica- 
1s include: 

From China: China Pictorial, China 

Reconstructs, Women of China, People’s 


From U.S.S.R The Soviets distribute 
New Times, Soviet Literature, Soviet 
Union. Soviet Land, Soviet Weekly, 
Soviet Woman, Culture, and Life. 

From central and east Europe: Rom- 
trans—Romanian Industry—Czechoslo- 
vak Life, Bulgarian Foreign ‘Trade, 
GDR Review (East German), Do You 
Know the Rumanian Peoples' Republic? 

In the middle east Communist French 
Publications such as Democracie Nouvelle 
are available. 

Asian Communist countries, such as 
North Korea and North Vietnam dis- 
tribute their own magazines. 

Third, The official Communist propa- 
Banda pamphlet campaign is accom- 
Danied by standard literature. Rus- 

classics are constantly being re- 
Printed in English. Indeed, more pub- 
ications in English are now being 
Printed behind the Iron Curtain for dis- 
ution in non-Communist Asian coun- 
es than are being printed for such 
ses by the United States and Great 
Britain combined. 

Each year, scores of new titles in 
Hindi, Bengali, and Urdu and other na- 
tional languages are also released. 
tanddooks on Marx,” “People’s China, 

8. S. R. “Chinese Cooking and Chinese 
Papercuts,” are on sale everywhere, as is 
the Constitution of the Soviet Union in 
Nearly all languages. Important pro- 
nouncements and interviews with Soviet 
leaders are widely distributed. 

Books and albums are published in 
China and Moscow on the visits of Soviet 
“aders to other Asian countries. Pub- 
t tions on Islam and Buddhism are 
requently distributed. 

Communist propaganda aims at fill- 
ing gaps in available literature wherever 
uch gaps exist. Thus there is much con- 
centration on children’s books such as 
ne Silver Hoof,” “Frisky Kitten,” 
inian Folk Tales,” and a series 


Sf Peace Fables"—published in 
Bucharest. 
in art publications are published 


M Moscow and distributed in India. 
any art postcards sold in India are 
Printed in Moscow. 
thant Communist propaganda effort 
85 ush books and periodicals is, of 
l urse, only one arm of a sustained, 
nee term prozram. That program also 
p udes the persistent use of radio, 
2 films, trade fairs and cultural mis- 
ons. The following brief summary 
a Cates the extent of some of these 
Bblementary activities: 
s dio: Communist Chinese broadcasts 
Umber 242 hours per week in 10 Asiatic 
languages and 5 Chinese dialects. 
e abroad numbering 30 million are 
ing ered as an important target and 
M trument for Communist propaganda. 
syne broadcasts much more exten- 
dam 788 hours weekly to southern Viet- 
Pas for instance, 35 hours weekly to 
ia, and an unspecified number in 
Hindi, Bengal, Urdu, Tamil, Telegu, 
Singhalese, and other Asian languages. 
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~a is not very extensive—6 papers in 
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India, 2 in Pakistan, 4 in Ceylon and 5 
in Japan. But Soviet and Chinese prop- 
aganda is carried on (a) through local 
press agencies which distribute news is- 
sued by Tass and the New China Agency, 
and (b) via extensive distribution of 
Chinese and Soviet publications in 
French, English and all Asiatic lan- 
guages. 

Films: Great emphasis is placed on 
presenting Communist films in Asia. 
Czechoslovakia, Poland, and Hungary 
make particular efforts in this field. In 
addition, Polish-Indian, Hungaro-In- 
dian, Sovief-Indian film companies have 
been created and are discussing joint 
productions. The Soviet Union pro- 
duced the national film “In Pakistan” 
and the so-called Indian monumental 
“Pardesi.” 

Trade fairs, cultural, scientific, and 
sport exchange missions between Asian 
countries and the Communist bloc have 
been considerably increased. The Soviet 
Union and China have their pavilions at 
all trade fairs such as the Indian Fairs 
at Hyderabad or Bombay, or in Pakis- 
tan's Lahore Fair. So have east Euro- 
pean countries. Presently in Cairo and 
Bombay there are Czechoslovak, Hun- 
garian, Romanian, Bulgarian, Polish and 
East German industrial shows. Czecho- 
slovak string quartets and Rumanian 
dance teams, East German sport teams 
and Chinese wrestlers visit the majority 
of Middle East and Asian countries. 
Communist teams are present at all 
Asian festivals. Chinese Buddhist art 
exhibitions tour Ceylon, India, and 
Burma. 

The single, overall conclusion of any 
current survey of Communist propa- 
ganda in Asia is its formidable continuity 
of purpose. It is a long-term effort, 
being conducted with purpose and skill. 
It is not calculated to achieve dramatic 
or immediate success, but rather long- 
term impact in depth. 

The importance of Asia to Communist 
strategy is obvious. America's stake in 
the future of free Asia is equally clear, 
We will need new thinking and new re- 
sponses if this challenge is to be met 
effectively in the months and years 
ahead. 

I hope that this éxhibit in the 
speaker's lobby will help broaden un- 
derstanding of the nature of this chal- 
lenge. In the preparation of this mate- 
rial for exhibit, the International Fed- 
eration of Free Journalists was most 
helpful, and I gratefully acknowledge 
their cooperation. I hope that as many 
Members of Congress as possible will see 
this exhibit during the next few days. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RUSSELL V. MACK 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 4, 1959 
Mr. MACK of Washington, Mr. 


Press: The actual Communist press in Speaker, canned crabmeat and canned 


oyster imports from Japan are increas- 
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ing at an alarming rate and threaten the 
prosperity and employment in the Pa- 
cific coast shellfish industry. 

In the first 6 months of 1959 canned 
crabmeat imports from Japan totaled 
4,289,000 pounds compared to 2,739,000 
in the same period of the preceding year, 
This is an increase of 56 percent. 

Canned oyster imports from Japan for 
the first 6 months of 1959 were 2,600,000 
pounds compared to 1,853,000 pounds in 
the same 6 months of 1958 or an increase 
of 40 percent. 

I have written to Representative HER- 
BERT C. Bonner, chairman of the House 
Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries, urging that his committee this 
fall investigate the impact of these in- 
creasing canned shelifish imports upon 
the prosperity and employment in the 
American shellfish industry and to make 
recommendations to Congress as to the 
most effective way to protect the domes- 
tic industry against damage. - 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may érder the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Co shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number, Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not ex 50 pages (U. 8. 
Code, title 44, sec, 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U. S. Code, title 44; sec. 133, p. 1937). 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 

Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., at cost 
thereof as determined by. the Public Printer, 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealcrs and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be ngreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U. 8. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec, 108, p. 1942). 
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Historic Time for Polish Trip 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HALE BOGGS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 3, 1959 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
ORD, I include the following article from 
the New Orleans Times-Picayune of 
September 3, 1959: 

Historic Trae ron POLISH TRIP—WARSAW 
Visrr AT IMPORTANT MOMENT—BOGGS 

(Evrror's Nore—Representative HALE 
Boces, a delegate from the U.S. Congress to 
the Interparliamentary Union Conference, 
has just returned from Warsaw where the 
47th meeting of the group is now underway. 
In the following article he gives his impres- 

of Warsaw and the meeting.) 
(By HALE Boccs) N 

WasmNGTON—I was in Poland on the 
oe before the 20th anniversary of Hitler's 


No one there has forgotten the 800,000 
People who died there and the other 5 mil- 
lon who died in Poland in World War II. 

block marks the event with flowers, 

With a clean-up program, with special serv- 

in the churches which flourish every- 
Where. 

But a city 85 percent destroyed has come 
back to life. The architecture Is beautiful. 
old city has been restored. Over a 
Million people live there now, but as George 
Healy said in his series on his recent trip 
through the Iron Curtain countries it is a 
sad country. 

I was lucky; I had an English-speaking 
driver, He had spent 3 years in England 
E. the Polish Army during World War IL 

told me that he ran a very small motor- 
Cycle repair shop. Only the smallest 
family-run shops are permitted to be oper- 
privately. All the rest are state owned. 
Said that the real hope of the people 
Was that they would get rid of the Com- 
Munists. Without that hope the nation 
hot survive and sadness would be 
displaced by utter despair. ` 


STATE ENTERPRISE 


hi Practically all the members of the family, 
Usband, wife, children, work in some state 
enterprise. Eyen so they earn just about 
zacush to keep themselves in clothing and 
ia both of poor quality. None of the 
es which we know and enjoy are per- 
x ed to these people. Practically every 
Utomobile is owned by the state. Things 
We take for granted—refrigerators, 
ng Washers, automatic laundry machines, 
on—are unknown in practically ‘ev 
household. p a 
his y visit to Poland coincided with several 
Ween events. It was a few weeks after 
‘ON's visit; Ike was in Europe preparatory 
the Khrushchev visit to our country, about 
5 — the average Pole is skeptical, as are 
È ri Other people that I met in attendance 
The conference. 
Th © glow of Nrxon’s visit still remained. 
abo, Press reports which I read in our country 
ut his reception in Warsaw were certainly 
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Appendix 


not exaggerated. People came from every- 
where to see the Vice President of our coun- 
try and obviously the Voice of America and 
Radio Free Europe must have been quite 
efective because I was informed the local 
Communist press gave practically no atten- 
tion to the time of his arrival. 


IN SHARP CONTRAST 


I was told that the people somehow or 
other had to buy their own flowers which 
were thrown at the Vice President's party in 
profusion. His visit was apparently in sharp 
contrast to that of Khrushchev whose time 
of arrival and whose route of entry into the 
city were not only well advertised in the 
press, but workers were given time off and 
provided with flowers and other trappings. 
Despite this, I am told, the welcome was 
anything but enthusiastic. 

Now a word about the Interparliamentary 
Union Conference, which was the purpose of 
my visit. This was the 47th meeting, and I 
talked about investment in the underdevel- 
oped countries. But the main thing was 
that we stole the march at the conference 
and gained a tremendous psychological ad- 
vantage. One of our delegates, Congressman 
THADDEUS MacHrowicz, from Detroit, is a 
native of Poland. He served as an officer in 
the Polish Army in World War I and has since 
gained distinction as a judge and as an out- 
standing Member of our Congress. He repre- 
sented our group in the opening speech. He 
spoke in Polish. He told of his own life 
and he hearkened back to the events of 20 
years ago when the Hitler-Stalin pact led to 
World War II and the dismemberment of a 
great country. He received a tremendous 
ovation from the assembied delegates and one 
of the British—they are not neophytes in 
diplomacy—came to me and said, “That was 
one of the smarest things that you have ever 
done.” A real compliment from an English- 
man, 

LITTLE ATTENTION 


Again the Polish press gave little attention 
to the Machrowiez speech. My recollection 
of what one paper said was, “He had given 
u subjective account of the events of 1939." 
But the Voice of America and Radio Free 
Europe gave it wide circulation and In a 
matter of hours he had people calling on 
him from many places in Poland. 

Many things stand out in my mind. Again 
referring to the Healy series, which men- 
tioned that in Russia only the old men and 
women attended the few remaining churches. 
In Warsaw a great many churches have been 
rebuilt. They are quite beautiful and the 
people flock to mass, not only on Sundays, 
but on weekdays as well. 

My wife and I attended mass last Sunday 
at one of the old historic churches, St. Alex- 
andra, which incidentally is one of the sym- 
bolic edifices which was razed to the ground 
by Hitler's forces, but restored magnificently. 

The church was packed and attended by 
young and old, middle-aged, men and women, 
children and babies. They were extremely 
devout. Asa matter of fact all of the streets 
of Warsaw on that Sunday were packed with 
people going to and from church. This 
strength of religion is a tremendous deter- 
rent to the communization of the nation. 

SENSE OF HUMOR 

Despite their lack of freedom, the Poles 
maintain a fine sense of humor and inci- 
dentally they are not afraid to speak out 
against the Communists or the Russians. 


Stalin built what is called the Palace of Cul- 
ture, a monstrous looking skyscraper build- 
ing completely out of keeping with the arch- 
itecture of the city. The Poles say that the 
best place to see Warsaw is from the Palace 
of Culture because then one can't see the 
Palace of Culture. 

We went to a concert of native music and 
dancing which was most delightful. The 
leading architect of the city, a Member of 
their Parliament, said, “On the stage we 
Poles can be ourselves.” 

There are other quotes worth repeating. 
A taxi driver said, “There is no parking prob- 
lem in Warsaw.“ Believe me, there isn't, 
There are few automobiles and these are prac- 
tically all owned by the state. Most of the 
cars are Folish or Russian with some imports 
trom Western Europe. 

Senator Monroney said it was a good place 
to take his wife. “Nothing to shop for. 
Nothing to buy.” 

You see practically no window displays; 
there is little advertising; gasoline sells for 
$1 per gallon. The soldiers are unkept. 
They seem to have no sense of elan, and 
very little interest in being soldiers. I 
would hate to depend on them in a fight If 
I were the Russians. 

YEARN FOR FREEDOM 

Again I agree with the conclusions of 
George Healy. The Poles yearn for freedom. 
If there is a weak link in the Soviet chain 
certainly this must be it. The West must 
continue to hold out hope for these people 
who have valiantly fought for freedom for 
1,000 years and who are noting not only the 
20th anniversary of the attack on Warsaw 
by Hitler, but the 1000th anniversary of the 
introduction of Christianity into this coun- 
try. 
On the way home we had a brief stop in 
Frankfurt. What a contrast. Frankfurt, 
too, was destroyed, and it too has been beau- 
tifully rebuilt, but here there is a hustle and 
bustle of a city moving ahead in freedom; 
automobiles everywhere, shops full of im- 
pressive looking goods and consumer items 
of every type. People well dressed, and seem- 
ingly quite happy. What a contrast between 
private enterprise and communism. 

The American delegation in Warsaw was 
not the only one using free speech, and tell- 
ing the story of world Comnrunist conquest. 
The Indian delegates talked about the at- 
tacks on their borders and Tibet. The rep- 
resentatives of Vietnam talked about what 
was happening in their country and Laos. 
What an experience this must have been for 
the Russians and other satellite countries 
to see free speech in operation. Meetings 
of this kind can indeed penetrate the Iron 
Curtain, 


State Taxation of Income From Interstate 
Commerce 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. MILLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 2,1959 


Mr. MILLER cf New York. Mr. 
Speaker, pursuant to permission granted 
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I would further like to clarify a point 
with respect to the bill S, 2524, as passed 
by the House and Senate. It is not the 
intention of this legislation, in my opin- 
ion, that goods shipped into a State and 
temporarily at rest in a public ware- 
house should be singled out as a basis for 
the levying of a State tax against the 
shipper or manufacturer. 


Significance of National Legislation to 
Wisconsin 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, September 5, 1959 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, now that 
the end of the first session is in sight, 
there is opportunity to review some of the 
major legislative work that has been ac- 
complished. 

Looking at the calendar—and the 
schedule ahead—it is apparent that im- 
portant work remains to be done. 

Recently, in a broadcast prepared for 
delivery over Wisconsin radio stations, I 
reviewed the significance—and benefits 
to be” derived from—action in these 
fields—particularly as it affects Wiscon- 
sin. These include highway, health 
benefits for civil servants, expansion of 
the school milk program, extension of the 
Federal Airport Act, liberalizing veter- 
ans pensions, and others. 

Iam aware, of course, that—in view of 
Uncle Sam’s difficult budget problems— 
it is important that we take a look, from 
time to time, at the role played by the 
Federal Government in national pro- 
grams. 

That is why I was particularly pleased 
to join in cosponsoring the resolution, 
Senate Concurrent Resolution 70, intro- 
duced by the junior Senator from New 
York [Mr. Keating], aimed at redefining 
State-Federal responsibilities in the eco- 
nomic field. 

Althoygh this proposal for establish- 
ing a joint congressional committee was 
introduced late in the session—too late 
for final action on it—I would hope that 
this would receive early consideration 
next year. 

As a review of some of the major legis- 
lative action taken this session, I ask 
unanimous consent to have the text of 
my broadcast printed in the Appendix of 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the broad- 
cast was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Wurr OCTLINES BENEPTTS or LEGISLATION FOR 
WISCONSIN 
(Excerpts of address prepared for delivery by 

Senator ALEXANDER Winey, Republican of 

Chippewa Falls, over Wisconsin radio sta- 

tions) 

Friends, the 8€th Congress is now winding 
up its Ist session. There is, of course, still a 
good deal of work to be accomplished prior 
to adjournment. These include a number 
of major pieces of legislation of particular 
interest to Wisconsin, 
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In evaluating legislation, questions arise 
such as: What will it do for us? How will it 
affect our progress in Racine, Milwaukee, 
Green Bay, Superior, Chippewa Falls. La 
Crosse, and other fine communities around 
the State? 

Briefly, I would like to view the outlook for 
benefits to us. 

NEEDED: FUNDS FOR HIGHWAY PROGRAM 

First, let’s take a look at the highway pro- 
gram. Unfortunately, the Congress has been 
too slow in acting upon legislation to provide 
additional funds needed to finance the high- 
way building program. As a result, there has 
been serious curtailment in this program, 
which is designed to provide us with an im- 
proved and expanded network of highways. 

“Question: What is its significance to Wis- 
consin, Senator? 

“Answer: As of June 30, 1959, 180 miles of 
roadways were either under construction, or 
advertised for bid, in the Badger State. This 
amounted to $57.1 million in expenditures of 
which $49 million in Federal funds were con- 
tributed. 

“Under the Highway Act of 1956, Wisconsin 
was scheduled to receive $26 million in 1961 
and $23 million in 1962. Unless Congress 
acts to provide additional money, however, 
the State may get nothing in 1961 and only 
$5 million in 1962. 

“Currently, Congress is considering ways 
and means of providing additional financing 
for this program. The task is to find an 
equitable way to provide funds for improving 
and expanding the National System of Inter- 
state Highways—so badly needed to handle 
the ever-greater volumes of traffic now, and 
in the years ahead.” 

AID TO EDUCATION 


“Question: What about aid to education, 
Senator Wier? 

“Answer: Under the Defense Education 
Act, passed in 1958, Wisconsin's State educa- 
tianal agencies and nonprofit private schools 
will receive financial assistance from the 
Federal Government for the purposes of (1) 
acquiring laboratory and other special equip- 
ment suitable for use in providing educa- 
tion in science, mathematics, or modern 
foreign languages; (2) expansion and im- 
provement of su and related sery- 
ices in public elementary and secondary 
schools in these flelds; and (3) minor re- 
modeling of laboratory or other space used 
for such materials or equipment. 

“Recently, the State legislature took ac- 
tion to make it possible for Wisconsin to 
participate in this vital program to improve 
education in the fields of science and tech- 
nology; with Wisconsin being eligible to re- 
ceive up to $1,900,000 per year for the next 
3 years on a dollar-for-dollar matching basis. 

“Question: Is there any new legislation? 

“Answer: As of now, there are pending 
in committees—in both the House and the 
Senate—bills to provide more Federal aid 
for constructing classrooms, laboratory fa- 
cilities, and general aid. There now appears 
to be serious questions that there will be 
final action this session on this legisla- 
tion.” 

HEALTH BENEFITS FOR CIVIL SERVANTS 

“Question: Senator Wir, as I understand 
it, Congress has approved a program of 
8 Insurance for folks under civil sery- 
ce. 

Would this benefit many people in Wis- 
consin? 

“Answer; About 20,000 civil servants would 
be eligible for participation in this program. 
The costs would be shared on a 50-50 basis 
by the employee and the employer—in this 
case, Uncle Sam. 

SCHOOL MILE PROGRAM 

“Question: Senator, I recall that you sup- 
ported legislation to expand the school milk 
program. 
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“Answer: Yes, the bill, S. 1289—which I 
cosponsored—has been enacted to provide up 
to $84 million in fiscal 1960 for supplying 
milk in the Nation's schools, child-care in- 
stitutions, summer camps, and similar non= 
profit institutions. Under this program, 
Wisconsin children consumed over 80 million 
half-pints of milk in 1959; with over 4,500 
schools and institutions participating. Ap- 
proximately $2,745,000 of Federal funds was 
expended in financing this fine project. 
Overall, the program offers a splendid oppor- 
tunity for improving the health of our 
youth; in addition, it provides a splendid 
outlet for surplus milk.” 

EXPANDING AIRPORTS 

“Question: With the increasing volume of 
air traffic, is there any action to expand 
airport facilities? 

“Answer: The Federal Airport Act has been 
extended by Congress this session. Under 
provisions of the new law, $993,906 annually 
would be provided in Federal funds for the 
construction and expansion of airports in 
Wisconsin during the next 2 years. 

“The program would provide for airport 
facilities, taxiways, land acquisition, parking 
areas, and other purposes.” 

LIBERALIZING VETERANS’ PENSIONS 


“Question: Did Congress pass any veterans’ 
legislation this session? 

“Answer: Yes. 
and the President has signed the bill, HR. 
7650—to liberalize pension benefits for vet- 
erans with non-service-connected disabili- 
ties, and their widows and orphans. 

“Overall, more than 1 million pensioners 
in Wisconsin, and throughout the Coun- 
try, would benefit from the liberalizing law. 
Among other things, the bill would provide 
pensions for widows and children of World 
War II and Korean veterans. 

“The bill, of course, is not a completely 
comprehensive measure covering all problems 
in this feld. However, it was designed to 
attempt to put benefits more on the basis of 
need.” 


VETO OF HOUSING AND RIVERS AND HARBORS 
BILLS 


“Question: Senator, what about the hous- 
ing and the rivers and harbors bills? 

“Answer: As you know, the President ve" 
toed measures in both these fields, because 
he felt the expenditures were too high. 

“Now, the Congres is faced with the chal- 
lenge of taking action—as I believe it 
should—on modified bills to carry fo 
these essential programs, 

“Although there are many features in the 
housing bill, for example, it is particularly 
important that congressional action be taken 
to extend the FHA insurance authorization 
program. Under FHA, millions of American 
families have purchased homes, In Wiscon- 
sin, over 3,000 hdme mortgages, amounting 
to over $37 million, were processed in 1958- 
During the 1935-58 period, the FHA 
39,671 mortgages in the Badger State. 

“Overall, this program has helped to make 
it possible for three out of every five Amer 
ican families to own their own homes. 

“Under the rivers and harbors bill, t0% 
there are several Wisconsin projocts—elther 
for construction or for planning work. 
Among them were: work on the Mellen 
Channel; moving the village of Odanab, an 
raising the school, on the Bad River, con- 
struction at Bayfleld Harbor; planning on the 
Eau Galle River; planning at Saxon Harbor; 
and planinng at Two Rivers Harbor.” 


SUMMARY 
“Question: Senator Wiler, I know K* 
Usteners appreciate getting your review 


the significance to Wisconsin of some of thè 
major legislation acted upon in this session 
of Congress, including: Highways, education, 
health ‘benefits, school milk, airports, ve 


The Congress approved— ` 
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erans" pensions, housing, and rivers and har- 
bors development projects. 

Answer: Naturally, I am delighted that 
Wisconsin is sharing so significantly in these 
National programs. 

However, I believe it is important to make 
Clear that—even though we are receiving 
Substantial amounts of aid in several fields— 
It is well to remind ourselves that this 18 


not a ‘free gift’ from Uncle Sam. Every Fed- 


eral dollar that is spent comes out of the 
American taxpayer's pocket—yours and mine. 
Consequently, I believe it is extremely 
important that we take a new look—from 
time to time—at the kind of role Uncle Sam 
is playing in these programs. 
‘As President Eisenhower, reflecting the 
Philorophy of Lincoln, has said: 
The legitimate object of government is 
do for a community of people whatever 
they need to have done, but cannot do at 
or cannot so well do for themselves, in 
their separate and individual capacities. In 
all that people can individually do as well 
for themselves, government ought nct to 
interfere." 
COMMITTEE TO STUDY FEDERAL-STATE 
RELATIONSHIPS 


To better define State and Federal respon- 
sibilities, I have recently joined in cosponsor- 
E a measure to set up a joint congressional 
Committee. The purpose would be to study 
the entire feld of economic relations be- 
8 the Federal Government and the 
tates. Following its study, the committee 
Would report to Congress the results of its 
ings, together with recommendations on 
ys and means of remedying the many 
Problems which recurrently arise in the field 
of al-State economic relations. 

Specifically, the committee would aim to 
(1) insure fair and equitable distribution 
a the several States of Federal funds 
‘sbursed under grants-in-aid programs, 
(2) clarity and redefine relations between 
Federal Government and the States in 
field of taxation, and (3) restore to the 
tes functions which are primarily their 
msibifity and which the States them- 

ves are financially able to carry out. 


CONCLUSION 


Pe friends, I have greatly appreciated 
you Opportunity to share this program with 


3 is your senior Senator, ALex WILEY, 
Ying, "Thanks for listening.” 


Procedure Followed When a Visiting 
Head of State Is Invited To Address a 
Joint Meeting of the Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, September 5, 1959 


McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, in 
Temarks I include for the infor- 
on of the Members a statement I 
tly made to the press and to tele- 
on and radio stations: F 


eben ere is considerable misunderstanding, 
aber in the minds of Members of Congress, 
ut the procedure that is followed in con- 

on with the head of a state visiting our 
Wa er and addressing a joint meeting of 
Wa Congress. In such case, the request al- 
the comes from the State Department to 
leaders of the Congress, asking us to 
Perate with the State Department in 


Mr, 
my 
Matj 
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making such arrangements. In a press con- 
ference recently, President Eisenhower un- 
intentionally made a statement to the con- 
trary, to the effect that the executive de- 
partment has nothing to do with the extend- 
ing of an invitation. All such invitations 
start in the State Department, and they 
have been confined to those persons who are 
heads of state. In the case of Mr. Khru- 
shchev, he is not the head of state of the 
Soviet Union. He is the dictator, and he is 
the boss, in every respect. Of that there is 
no question, and the world knows it, but 
he is not technicaliy the head of state. 
When a head of a state is visiting our 
country, the request for a joint meeting of 
the Congress comes to the leaders of the 
Congress from the State Department. 


Drama of Hypocrisy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. BOYLE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, September 5, 1959 


Mr, BOYLE. Mr. Speaker, although 
H.R. 1 the O'Brien lake diversion bill is 
dead for this session because of the ac- 
tion of the Senate in referring it to the 
Foreign Relations Committee after pass- 
age by the House, it still remains an is- 
sue of vital concern to the health and 
welfare of the people of my district, to 
Chicago, and a great section of the en- 
tire country. Mr. Leo Lerner, editor and 
publisher of Lerner Home Newspapers, 
has used his adept pen to aptly survey 
the problem. Under permission to ex- 
tend my remarks I commend this article 
to my colleagues. 

Drama OF Hypocrisy 
(By Leo A, Lerner) 

There are facts. There are emotions, And 
there is fear, All three are motives. 

In the current storm over more lake water 
for Chicago, the opposition has no facts, 
emotions are rampant, and fear is the factor 
that preevnts us from getting enough water 
to clean out the sluggish Illinois Water- 
way. 

What are Canada, Wisconsin, Michigan, 
and the other States holding up our water 
diversion really afraid ot? 

Even they don't know. The recent note 
of the Canadian Government didn't say. It's 
just wild, blind fear. And there's a little 
politics mixed up in the fear, fear of political 
reprisal from farmers and fishermen along 
the water who think that diversion at Chi- 
cago will somehow lower their water level 
and do them unknown economic harm, 

Funny how an unreasonable emotion 
makes decent people seem so suddenly in- 
decent. Let's take Wisconsin. Of all the 
States I know this one has glways been 
best governed, most reasonable, most logi- 
cal. A newspaper like the Milwaukee Jour- 
nal, a sensible man like Goy, Gaylord Nelson, 
an on-the-side-of-the-angels Senator like 
Bru Proxmime—all have made themselves 
appear ugly and unreasonable by their high- 
ly emotional reaction to Chicago's increas- 
ing its water draught from Lake Michigan. 
(Proxmme even conducted a Faubus-like fi- 
buster last year.) 

In more than 20 years I never read any 
editorialized news in the Milwaukee Journal. 
Suddenly the headlines began calling the di- 
version plan a water grab. 
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A hate twist in an otherwise fair news- 
paper is shocking, considering how little 
that reasonable men have to cling to in the 
world of modern journalism. 

Never have I seen or read one fact to 
justify this unreasoning fear of Chicago's 
getting a little more water out of the Great 
Lakes watershed for sanitation and navi- 
gation, Canada and Wisconsin cannot ex- 
pect a growing Chicago to choke to death 
for lack of water, no more than rural Wis- 
consin can expect Milwaukee to choke to 
death politically for lack of representation 
in the legislature. The Journal has been 
fighting against provincialism for decades, 
and suddenly it becomes itself narrow and 
provincial. 

I think that what Congressman SIDNEY 
Yates and Senator PauL Dovctas proposed to 
the Canadian Prime Minister makes a lot 
of sense. Let's have an impartial mixed 
commission of scientists from Canada and 
the United States study the effects of water 
diversion for Chicago. 

Then if the harm is found to be non- 
existent or minimal, let Chicago” have its 
water and let the matter rest there, settled 
by logic and not by the shaking and shiv- 
ering of people who don’t really know what 
they're making such a fuss about, 

I have my own theories. I think the 
problem is one of a strong feeling of guilt. 
Most of the cities in the Great Lakes Basin 
pour their waste and garbage into the lakes. 
They do not have adequate sanitation fa- 
cilities and they are polluting the water sup- 
ply, all the way from eastern Canada to 
southern Wisconsin. Even the ducks and 
geese are dying on the fresh water around 
Milwaukee. 

The fact that Chicago, at the bottom of 
this queasy Now, has figured out a way to 
avoid polluting the lake and is making its 
waste flow harmlessly away to the South- 
west, makes the big industries and big 
cities of the lakes feel guilty. 

The only way they can maintain a false 
selfrespect is to pretend that Chicago is try- 
ing to “steal” their water. Guilty as they are 
of the disgraceful act of polluting the clear, 
fresh water, they cleanse themselves of the 
fault by trying to blame Chicago for at- 
tempting a small diversion, which Senator 
Dovatas estimates at one-quarter of an inch 
in Lakes Michigan and Huron. 

If Canada and the Lake States would 
shake off thelr political dominance by the 
industries, power companies, and the towns 
Gefiling our water, and take action to force 
them to find ways to divert the pollution, 
the whole problem would solve itself. 

The situation is a drama of hypocrisy that 
could have been written by Henrik Ibsen, 
whose “Enemy of the People” had the same 
general theme. 


First Dividend of Khrushchey Visit 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, September 5, 1959 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under the 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following editorial 
from the Houston Chronicle: 

[From the Houston Chronicle, Aug. 26, 1959] 
Fimsr DIVDEND OP KERUSHCHEV Vistr—Reps’ 
ATTEMPT To Take OVER LAOS 


A lot of people expected considerable les- 
sening in international tensions when it was 
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announced that President Elsenhower and 
Premier Khrushchev would exchange visits. 
The first dividend of this new era of “peace- 
ful coexistence” has come in. It takes the 
form of renewed Communist activity in the 
little Indochinese state of Laos, along with 
Red Chinese threats in the direction of India. 
No doubt when Khrushchev arrives and 
President Elsenhower calls the Lao situ- 
ation to the Soviet leader's attention, he 
will order an end to these aggressive moves. 
Or will he? 


“Come and Get” Is the Formula for 
Political Advancement 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE CF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, September 5, 1959 “ 


Mr. .THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
take pleasure in calling to the attention 
of the Senate an excellent editorial from 
the September 2, 1959, issue of my home- 
town newspaper, the Edgefield Adver- 
tiser of Edgefield, S.C. It is entitled 
“‘Come and Get’ Is the Formula for 
Political Advancement.” This editorial 
is based around a recent article which 
appeared in Human Events, and it merits 
the attention of everyone in this country 
because of its vital point that we should 
all work hard for what we get rather 
than sit back and depend on the secu- 
rity that too many feel “Uncle Sam” can 
afford and provide for us. I ask unani- 
mous consent that the editorial be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

“Comer AND Grr” Is THE FORMULA FOR 
POLITICAL ADVANCEMENT 

A copy of Human Events of August 10 has 
been handed to the Advertiser, which it ap- 
preciates. A splendid article by the Hon- 
orable Samuel B. Pettengill is well worth 
reprinting, and if it is true that experience 


is the best teacher, Mr. Pettengill makes a 


case of hardship belng the best med- 
icine, which pretty well summarizes his 
thoughts. 

“In recent years,” he says, “society has 
gone nuts on the pusillanimous cult ot 
security guaranteed by Government; in 
short, a nation of parasites. The illusion of 
the age is that people can vote themselves 
rich. It is a superstition that social se- 
curity depends on the promises of pol- 
iticlans; not on the character, competence, 
and courage of men. It is a fable and a 
fraud that the output of society can be 
greater than the input of individuals. 

“It is a universal complaint that nobody 
wants to work any more, or only enough to 
get by. Employers are frantic for depend- 
able employees. 

Theodore Roosevelt“ (note: not Franklin 
Roosevelt Editor) “attracted national at- 
tention when he said: ‘I wish to preach, not 
the doctrine of ignoble ease, but the doc- 
trine of strenuous life.’ He said of himself. 
‘let me wear out, not rust out.’ 

“Theodore Roosevelt” (note: again not 
Franklin Roosevelt.—Editor) “dreamed nobly 
of his country, and, by the fire of his ex- 
ample, lit other fires In millions of homes. 
It was said that Washington founded the 
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Nation, Lincoln saved it, and T, R. revi- 
talized it. 3 

“A century ago Giuseppe Garibaldi ap- 
pealed to the strong side of men with these 
words: ‘Young men of Italy, I offer you 
nothing but the water of the streams as 
your drink. I offer you nothing but black 
bread as your food, and nothing but the 
blue canopy of heaven and the lights of the 
eternal stars as your covering at night. But 
if you follow me, young men of Italy, you 
and I will be free.“ They followed him 
and Italy became a united country. 

“But today, the general appeal is to the 
soft side of men—envy, self-pity, covetous- 
ness, class hatred. Our elections have be- 
come auctions in which rival politicians of 
both old parties.open the door of the Treas- 
ury in exchange for votes. ‘Come and get 
it,’ is the slogan as people become vandals 
of their own country and ‘bread and cir- 
cuses’ the formula for political advance- 
ment. 

“So we have cities with few citizens; many 
who wish to share the blessings of liberty, 
but shirk its burdens, This is not the spirit 
of 1776. 

“It was said of those who crossed the 
Appalachians down into the valleys of the 
Ohio, the Mississippi, and the Missouri and 
pushed the frontiers of freedom to the 
Pacific shore that ‘the cowards never started 
and the weak never arrived. With no capi- 
tal save courage and no resource except re- 
sourcefulness, they built the American em- 
pire." 

“Avoid struggle and life becomes sterile, 
vapid, and meaningless. Our mental hospi- 
tals are being filed with thousands of neu- 
rotics, many of whom feel inadequate to 
meet life because they were protected from 
taking the bumps in childhood. 

“Young people today face a time of strug- 
gle with an enemy of our country more 
dangerous than King George II in 1776— 
the godless Caesars of atheistic communism, 
Let's lick it. Put it and all its teachings 
out of our schools, churches, public affairs, 
and private life. What our fathers be- 
queathed us is still ‘the last best hope of 
earth.’ Save it for our boys and girls. 

“Remember the poem of the frontier: 


“I remember no dream of nursemald state 
That spoons me out my food. 
No, the stout heart sings on its strife with 
fate, 
For the toil and sweat are good.” 


Cappers Farmer Magazine Prods Congress 
on Farm Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


- HON. LEONARD G. WOLF 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 3, 1959 


Mr. WOLF. Mr. Speaker, the Septem- 
ber issue of the Cappers Farmer makes 
some potent and prodding observations 
regarding the action of the Congress to 
date on the question of coming to grips 
with the question of getting the farmers 
“parity of income in a marketplace con- 
siderably less than free.” 

Mr. Speaker, I do not agree with Cap- 
per’s Farmer that only three men have 
tried to solve this problem. Many Mem- 
bers have tried and are working very 
hard on this dilemma, including myself, 
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I do agree with them that we must 
pass good legislation in this field and 
“put the responsibility for failure 
squarely on the President and his Secre- 
tary of Agriculture,” if the President 
vetoes the bill. 

I firmly believe, Mr. Speaker, that the 
folks who elected me to Congres wanted 
me to help write a farm bill. I sincerely 
hope the 86th Congress will yet prove it 
can write a good farm bill. 

The editorial follows: 

CONGRESS FLUNKED IN FARM LEGISLATION 


Congress has failed once more to face uP 
to its responsibility to agriculture. The 
promised drive for a practical, workable 
farm program never got under way. Fires 
lit by the mandate of last year's election 
fizzled. 

By its inaction, Congress has left farmers 
on the public hot seat, subject to an ever- 
increasing barrage of criticism and ridicule. 

Congress has done nothing to set up efec- . 
tive reduction and control of surpluses. It 
made only a halfhearted attempt to get 
wheatgrowers off the hook. The price-sup- 
port program, so widely criticized by the 
Secretary of Agriculture and the urban 
press, remains basically unchanged, 

By its failure to act, Congress has tossed 
farmers into the political arena of next 
year’s presidential election. Again the 
whole farm issue must be dragged through a 
political campaign, 

Inaction means that the farm mess will 
be permitted to drift for another year— 
with the tacit blessing of Congress. Pos- 
sibility is increased that the price-support 
program may fall of its own welght with 
nothing bullt to replace it. Washington 
lawmakers may in fact have played right 
into the hands of those who want to end 
all farm programs. 

Capper 's Farmer gives credit to the stal- 
warts who tried. Time and again such 
earnest men as Senators GEORGE AIKEN of 
Vermont and Frank CARLSON of Kansas and 
Representative Fren Marsuatt of Minnesota 
pled for unity and action on an improved 
farm program. But their efforts did not 
prevail against stubbornness, indifference 
and partisan politics. 

Admittedly, there are great difficulties in 
the way of writing new basic farm legisla- 
tion. Disunity of farm organizations and 
noncooperation of the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture are roadblocks in any real progress to- 
ward a modernized farm program, But it 
is the responsibility of Congress to com- 
promise group differences In writing accept“ 
able laws, 

Excuse that a good farm bill would have 
been vetoed falls flat. A veto would have put 
the responsibility for failure squarely on 
President and his Secretary of Agricukture. 

Capper’s Farmer agrees with Grange Master 
Herschel Newsom who said at a recent con- 
gressional hearing: y 

“I have about lost patience with the atl: 
tude that we must pass only legislation th® 
the President will sign. We should develop 
a farm program that will be good for the 
country. After all, we will haye a new 
President one of these days, Even tho 
it takes 2 years or more to put a p: 
into effect, at least we should get on the 
right track.” 

The real issue here—which Congress 7 
reluctant to face—is the role Go 
is to play in agriculture. Is Government se 
be an active partner or a passive bystander 

Capper’s Farmer believes there's urtle 
choice. In the interest of a healthy agricul- 
ture, the public welfare, and national pove 
rity, we believe our Government must wo 
in partnership with farmers; must bale 
farmers find a way to get parity of incom 
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We believe that the present outdated, un- 
Workable program must go. But we believe, 
too, that as bad as it is, it would be serious 

ess to scrap it without first replacing 
it with one farmers and the public can live 
With, 

The folks we send to Congress have to 
Come to grips with this issue. Capper's 
Parmer beseeches them to face up to it now 
With bipartisan statesmanship. Surely, if we 
Can lay aside partisan politics to unite on 
foreign policy, we can face up to respon- 
sibility on this critical domestic issue. 

THE EDITORS. 


Americans Save $1.7 Trillion as Assets 
Climb 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK E. MOSS 


OF UTAH 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, September 5,1959 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, I com- 
Mend the distinguished Senators from 
Montana [Mr. Murray and Mr. MANS- 
FELD] for their masterful analysis 
Yesterday of the import of the Presi- 
dent's veto of the public works appro- 
Driation bill. Few measures have come 
before the Congress this session which 
are so unquestionably a sound invest- 
Ment in the future of America. 

In his veto message the President in- 
dicated that the principal basis of his 
Objections to the Public Works bill was 
the 67 unauthorized new starts in the 
bill, and to a lesser degree the extra 
funds appropriated for surveys and new 
Water resources project planning. Ac- 

the cost of the bill was hiked only 
About 3 percent by these additions, or a 
Net total of $30 million. ; 

Mr. President, this is indeed a modest 
sum when stacked up alongside the 
Wealth and resources of America. No 
One believes more intensely than I that 
all Federal spending should be care- 

scrutinized as to its need and 
Urgency, but we must also consider 
Whether we are using our assets prop- 
erly, whether we are néedlessly short- 
Changing ourselves. 

This was brought forcibly to my mind 
When I read an article this morning in 
the August 31 issue of the Deseret News, 
Which is published in Salt Lake City. 

same issue of the News, incidentally, 
Carried a vigorous editorial supporting 
Ms President's veto of the public works 


The article to which I am referring 
Points out that the American people are 
the “savingest people ever, which, of 
Course, is most commendable, and that 
the Federal Reserve Board estimates the 
zum total of their savings to be over a 

on and a half dollars. 

This means, Mr. President, that the 
extra funds for investment in the future 
of America provided for in the public 
Works appropriation bill by the Demo- 

c Congress are less than .002 of 1 
percent of the total personal savings of 
American people. 
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With this kind of “money in the 
bank,” with a rapidly expanding popula- 
tion, particularly in the West, can we 
afford not to keep our water resource 
development programs going? 

I ask unanimous consent that article 
from the Deseret News be printed in the 
Appendix of the RÉCORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

From the Deseret News and Telegram, 

Aug. 31, 1959] 
AMERICANS SAVE $1.7 TRILLION AS ASSETS 
CLIMB 


(By Joseph R. Slevin) 

WASHINGTON.—Americans are the savingest 
people ever. 

The Federal Reserve Board has come up 
with a staggering figure to prove the point, 
A number tralling a long string of zeros 
rarely is impressive these days but this one 
is: 1,721,700,000,000 (trillion). 

That is the sum total of the financial 
assets held by the American people at the 
end of last year. 

The Board isn’t talking in millions or in 
billions. Our financial assets have shot past 
a trillion dollars and are well on their way 
to the two-trillion-dollar mark. 

There are more consumers than anything 
and it's consumers who have been doing 
most of the saving. Their financial assets 
total $867.9 billion. 

COMMERCIAL BANKS 

Commercial banks are in second place with 
$238.6 billion. Corporations are third with 
$164.7 billion and insurance companies are 
fourth with $150.6 billion. 

No other important group has as much 
as $100 billion, although the savings institu- 
tions come close with $95.4 billion. The 
Federal Government is well down the list 
with $40.9 billion of financial assets. 

The favorite investment of the savers is 
corporate stock. There's $245 billion of it 
outstanding and consumers hold 8386.8 
billion, 

LIKES STOCKS BETTER 

The average American likes stocks much 
better than he likes corporate bonds, Con- 
sumers own only $9.6 billion of bonds while 
insurance companies own the lion's share of 
$59.3 billion. 

What clse do consumers own? Well, they 
have $92.1 billion in time deposits; $83.4 
billion in life insurance savings; $64.8 billion 
in pension funds; $60.9 billlon in currency 
and demand deposits; $51.2, billion in sav- 
ings shares; $47.7 billion in U.S. savings 
bonds; $27.9 billion in mortgages; $25.4 bil- 
lion in municipal bonds; $16.4 billion in 
marketable Government securities; and $1.4 
billion in security credit. 

One thing consumers do not have is 
gold at least not that they're talking about, 
for it's against the law. The commercial 
banks hold the gold and they had 620.6 
billion at the end of last year, 


District Juvenile Judzes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ERNEST WHARTOW 
IN THE ERA 88 3 
Monday, August 31, 1959 
Mr. WHARTON. Mr. Speaker, my 


remarks are no doubt prompted by the 
fact of my many years expericnce and 
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connection with juvenile courts but I 
recall that my first impression of the 
Federal City was utter amazement when 
I learned that we have but one chil- 
dren's court judge. Even assuming the 
highest type of citizen, this would seem 
entirely inadequate and after due ob- 
servation I would not characterize the 
juvenile court situation as bordering on 
the ridiculous. In neglecting this court 
we have invited an increase in the crime 
rate and it is a serious one. 

A good juvenile judge should be about 
30 percent judge, one-third probation 
officer and social worker and the re- 
mainder a sounding board for beatniks 
and teen-agers in their relations with 
society and the general public. In juy- 
enile court the calendar should be clear 
from day to day. Here is a court where 
cases cannot be put off for 6 months, or 
even 6 days. These misguided and ill- 
advised young people are running up the 
criminal statistics by leaps and bounds. 
Many psychopathic cases find their way 
into the court. 

If you want ot know what accounts 
for the rapidly rising crime rate, just 
call in a juvenile judge. However, with 
a single juvenile judge in the entire Dis- 
trict of Columbia, I can assure you he 
has little time to appear before con- 
gressional committees, and there is 
ample work for several judges here. 

In this connection let us take note of 
the statement of a Democratic Senator 
from Oregon on last Sunday’s television 
program and not be “a Congress of mis- 
taken judgment.” 


Dr. William Campbell Browne, Prominent 
Physician cf Curwensville, Clearfield 
County, Pa., Is Nearing the Completion 
of GO Years Spent in the Practice of 
Medicine 


SPEECH 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, September 5, 1959 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, at 
the turn of the century the community 
of Burnside, Clearfield County, Pa., beck- 
oned to the youthful Philadelphia physi- 
can Dr. William C. Browne a year after 
his graduation in 1899 from Hahne- 
mann Medical College. This year marks 
the 63th year of Dr. Browne’s practice 
of medicine in Clearfield County, 34 
years of which were spent in Burnside, 
and the remaining 26 years in Curwens- 
ville where he is still active at the age 
of 82 in the daily practice of his noble 
profession. 

Dr. Browne’s medical career is unique 
since it embraces both the horse and 
buggy era of the family doctor in rural 
America and the present highly special- 
ized age of medical advancement. True 
to the high precepts of the medical pro- 
fession Dr. Browne has kept pace with 
seientife progress in the field of medi- 
cine and surgery. 
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As a result he can indulge in fond 
recollections of the so-called “horse and 
buggy” days and enjoy comparing them 
with the modern methods of healing 
which he has acquired from constant 
study and daily practice of his profes- 
sion. Thus in the discharge of his role 
of a country doctor who has acquired 
knowledge of all the modern techniques 
in the fields of surgery and internal 
medicine he speaks with outhority borne 
of 60 years of surging forward in medi- 
cine’s and humanity’s struggle against 
disease and death. 

Dorothy Bladin Hill in a touching trib- 
ute to the family doctor had in mind 
such a physician as Dr. William C. 
Browne when she penned the following 
lines; 

FAMILY DOCTOR 

Out of a-world of black ignorance and jagged 
fear 

Standing sturdy like a beacon of guiding 
light 

TEE the horror of a pain-filled night, 

You come to us, with your brusque, good 
cheer. 


How Quick your hands to probe, your eyes to 
peer; 

What God-given strength lies in your quiet 
mi 


ght, 
What sinewy muscles you use to win your 
fight. 
It's over, and instantly your face is clear 
As you smile over a task well done. 
Quitely you repack your medical kit 
And stop a moment long enough to say, 
“How bright the room is with the morning 
sun!“ 
And then you go again, doing your needed bit 
To help the world face yet another day. 


During World War I Dr. Browne served 
in France as a captain in the Army Medi- 
cal Corps. After his discharge from the 
Army Medical Corps he became a mem- 
ber of the Medical Corps Reserve and 
later retired with the rank of full 
colonel. 

Dr. Browne during 55 of the 60 years of 
medical practice has had a valiant ally 
in his devoted wife Fannie. Together 
they celebrated their 55th wedding an- 
niversary and Mrs. Browne’s 82d birth- 
day on August 4 at a dinner given them 
by their family at the Clearfield-Cur- 
wensville Country Club. 

There are many families in the Burn- 
side and Curwensville areas who can 
look back over the years and recall that 
they and their children and grandchil- 
dren have regarded Dr. Browne as “our 
family doctor.” A great number of 
them were delivered at birth by Dr. 
Browne and today many of them as indi- 
viduals take pride in saying, “I'm one of 
his babies.” 

The older residents recall Dr. Browne 
in his role as a general practitioner who 
drove his horse and buggy over the hills 
of Clearfield County with a little black 
bag that served as his drugstore. In 
those days there were few if any pre- 
scriptions to write because Doc“ Browne 
as he is affectionately called carried his 
remedies with him. His grateful patients 
found however, that he carried more 
than pills and cough syrup. He also 
dispensed confidence, advice, and cheer 
coupled with good commonsense, all of 
which proved powerful stimulants to 
troubled hearts. 
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Today Doc“ Browne still retains the 
same philosophy of life as he now pre- 
scribes the modern miracle drugs that 
are a monument to the progress of medi- 
cine. 

It would be difficult to even try to 
enumerate the many kind deeds of ami- 
able “Doc” Browne and the great good 
he accomplished for suffering humanity 
who sought and obtained his medical 
care. Suffice to say that many grateful 
hearts continue to sing his praises for his 
dedicated zeal in alleviating human ills. 
Those who were unable to pay for medi- 
cal care were never denied “Doc” 
Browne's healing touch. The result is 
that such unpaid medical fees over a 
period of 60 years represents a sizable in- 
vestment in humanity by the genial 
Doc“ Browne. 

Truly he is a member of the large 
group of pioneering physicians who have 
added luster to their names and their 
profession and thus have merited lasting 
appreciation. 

Ida Marian Breed emphasized the role 
the medical profession plays in the 
crowded ways of life when she wrote the 
following tribute which in a sense can 
be made applicable to physicians both 
living and dead: 

MEMORIAL TO A DOCTOR 
A straight young man goes swiftly by, 

Once twisted child with halting crutch; 
My heart sees a memorial 

To my dead father’s healing touch. 


It has been my good fortune to value 
Dr. William C. Browne as a close per- 
sonal friend for many years. Therefore, 
it is a pleasure to join in a dual salute to 
one of Clearfield County’s best-loved 
physicians on the 60th year of the prac- 
tice of his profession, and to extend to 
him and his devoted wife heartiest con- 
gratulations on their 55th wedding anni- 
versary. 

In concluding this tribute of love and 
respect to Dr. and Mrs. William C. 
Browne, I wish to include at this point in 
my remarks the following interesting ar- 
ticle written by Mary Ellen McEwan, staff 
writer of the Clearfield (Pa.) Progress, 
which appeared in the July 11, 1959, is- 
sue following a personal interview with 
Dr. Browne at his office in Curwensville, 
Pa.: 

De. Browne IN 60TH Year oF PRACTICE 

(By Mary Ellen McEwan) 

A short, neat, elderly man walked into the 
waiting room. “I'll be with you in a minute,” 
he smiled, as he returned to his office and 
one of the thousands of patients he has 
treated in the last six decades. 


Dr. William C. Browne, of Curwensville,” 


this year marks his 60th anniversary as a 
physician, having devoted his life to the 
service of mankind through the medical pro- 
fession. Í 

Still spry at 82, Dr. Browne was born March 
30, 1877, in Philadelphia. He attended Girard 
College and graduated from Hahnemann 
Medical College in 1899. 

A year after graduation, he took up resi- 
dence in Clearfield County and began his 
practice in Burnside. Thirty-four years later 
he moved to Curwensville, where he has lived 
ever since. 


In regard to his early years of practice, Dr. 
Browne recalled that at one time there was 
very little respect for members of the medical 
profession, 
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“People felt that doctors should be on call 
24 hours a day, 365 days a year,” he began- 
“Fees were meager. Why, even today's doc- 
tors’ calls are just a little more than taxi 
fares, 

“Transportation developments have helped 
the medical profession greatly in the last 60 
years,” he continued. “In 1900, Clearfield 
County had perhaps 1 doctor for every 1 
to 1,500 people. Today, we have only about 
one-third or one-half that many physicians, 
but automobiles and good roads make it pos- 
sible for a doctor to do 5 or 10 times the 
amount of work as he did in ‘horse and 
buggy days“. 

Dr. Browne recalled that he often traveled 
in a buggy, and when the roads were to? 
muddy for that, he would ride of horse- 
back. “There were many times when the 
only way I could get to a patient was bY 
pulling on my hip boots and wading t 
the mud, he added. 

When asked if all of these experiences had 
ever affected his own health, he recalled thst 
on many occasions he was sicker than thé 
patients he visited, but that in 60 years 
practice he has only missed 6 days’ work. 

Problems confronting medical science have 
changed during Dr. Browne’s career. 5 

“In 1902 I treated 190 cases of smallpox, 
he related. “Nowadays, this and other dis- 
eases such as diphtheria, scarlet fever, an 
typhoid, all great threats at one time, are 
not heard of very often.” 

Asked what he thought was the greatest 
discovery in medicine during his lifetim® 
Dr. Browne replied that antibiotics were 
probably the greatest advance, but that theif 
use had been greatly abused at times DY 
physicians who did not realize the poten 
dangers of the drugs. 

Other great contributions to medicine cited 
by the doctor included the X-ray mac 
and the use of radium. 

“From 1900 until today, the X-ray has 
developed into a wonderful tool of medi- 
cine,” he explained. “Also, the use of ra- 
dium has been introduced in the patho- 
logical laboratory, greatly advancing the di- 
agnosis and cure of many diseases.” 

Looking toward the future, Dr. Browne 
said that he thinks the greatest need in 
scientific advancement is a definite 
of making a diagnosis of cancer in its earlier 
stages when the disease is curable. 

Sharing Dr. Browne's life with him for 
the past 54 years, Mrs. Browne is the f 
Fannie Browell. The Brownes, who will cel- 
ebrate their 55th anniversary August 4, have 
three children and six grandchildren. 

During World War I he served as a medical 
officer in France, where he studied for a snort 
time at the University of Bordeaux after 
discharge. Returning home, he remain 
active in the Reserves and retired as A 
colonel in 1941. 3 

Dr. Browne gave up confinement work 
years ago, but he still keeps a full schedule 
of office, home, and hospital calls. . 
he ever plan to retire? “Not as long as Em 
able to work," he answered, hurrying to type 
a prescription. 


In Honor of Walter Lee 


SPEECH 


HON. FRANK E. SMITH 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, September 1, 1959 


Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. M" 
Speaker, it is with mixed emotions ma 
I learned of the recent retirement of 
Walter Lee from his important post 
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counsel to the House Judiciary Subcom- 
mittee on Claims. Through the years 
I have grown accustomed to relying on 
his wellspring of knowledge and his de- 
pendable judgment, and it is, therefore, 
With something near regret that I see 
him go, On the other hand, I realize 
that the faithful and competent fulfill- 
Ment of the heavy demands for his per- 
sonal service merits a well-deserved rest, 
and it is my prayer that he may enjoy 
Peace and good health within the circle 
Of his friends and loved ones through- 
ut many years to come. 

It is a source of pleasure for me to 
recall the warm personal friendship that 
T have shared with Walter Lee over the 
years, and it is my hope that I have not 
imposed on our friendship in a profes- 

nal capacity. He has always taken a 
keen interest in the problems of my of- 
fice, as he has those of every Member 

more than 20 years, and for his 

erable services, I shall be eter- 

Nally grateful. It would be especially 

Temiss for me to have passed up this 

ty to pay tribute to Walter 

Lee, a grand gentleman, an excellent law- 
yer, and a great fellow Mississippian. 

Although Walter Lee has vacated his 
fice, the memory of his cheerful and co- 
operative spirit, his quiet dedication, and 
his Personal ability will linger on as an 

iration to those of us who remain. 

is to be regretted that he was the 
of a brain hemorrhage last week, 

but it is comforting to note the rapidity 
With which he is recovering. My prayer 
is for the swift and complete restora- 

n of his health so that he may fully 
enjoy with his gracious and charming 
Wife and family the years of retirement 
Which he so rightfully deserves. 


Laos in Trouble 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OP WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, September 5, 1959 


5 WILEY. Mr. President, the crisis 
Laos, emphasized by the appeal of its 
Eovernment for United Nations help 

d, I believe, be an “alert” for the 
tree world. 

For scme time, now, the Communists 

y have been staging attacks 
against the integrity of Laos. 

The aggression, symbolic of the Com- 
Munist-type subversion and infiltration, 
now apparently has been supplemented 

Y stronger, more direct military attack. 

In view of this violation to its integ- 

ty as a nation, the appeal of the Gov- 
ernment of Laos, I believe, should re- 
me & sympathetic ear in the United 

ations. In addition, the free world— 
S cularly the member nations of the 
weutheast Asia Treaty Organization—as 
hea as the United States should see 

hat can be done to lend assistance. 

Today, the Washington Post. con- 
tained a thoughtful editorial on the 
Crisis entitled Laos in Trouble.” I ask 
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unanimous consent to have the editorial 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 
There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: F 
[From the Washington Post, Sept. 5, 1959] 
Laos IN- TROUBLE 


The sudden appeal by Laos for United Na- 
tions troops indicate the near-panic of the 
Government in Vientiane about its ability to 
withstand the new Communist aggression. 
Joseph Alsop, in some splendid examples of 
alert, on-the-spot reporting, has told how 
the hit-and-run guerrilla attacks have now 
been augmented with a full-scale, artillery- 
backed invasion from Communist North Viet- 
nam. The free world, and most particularly 
the United States, must supply adequate 
help quickly if it is not to be too late. 

Clearly this is a sophisticated kind of Com- 
munist assault. Part of the dirty work is 
being done by raiding teams of the Com- 
munist Pathet Lao, and the effect of the 
terrorism is compounded by disaffection in 
the villages which the Pathet Lao has held 
in the past. But behind the Pathet Lao, 
guiding it and backing it up with troops and 
equipment, has been North Vietnam and, 
more indirectly, Communist China. The 
jungle country and the withdrawals of loyal 
Lao Army units have made positive iden- 
tification of Vietnamese forces difficult; and 
the incredibly primitive communications 
complicate the situation further. But the 
invading troops and equipment do not come 
from Mars. -To doubt the circumstantial 
evidence is merely to abet the Communist 
disguise. 

Of course it would be preferable to have 
some independent verification through Unit- 
ed Nations observers before other action is 
contemplated. But there has been too much 
dalliance already. The immediacy of the 
problem warrants a special session of the 
General Assembly if, as expected, the Soviet 
Union vetoes any action in the Security 
Council. Meanwhile it may be desirable to 
consider the dispatch of troop support from, 
say, Thailand, under the SEATO guarantee 
pending UN. measures, 

It is plain from the simultaneous trouble 
on the Indian border that Communist China 
and North Vietnam have decided upon a 
campaign of deliberate aggression and chal- 
lenge, This can be met better now than 
later; if the locale is more difficult, the prin- 
ciple in resisting these Communist encroach- 
ments upon independent countries is ex- 
actly the same as in Berlin. It will be easier 
to hold Mr. Ehrushchey accountable and 
demand his intercession tf he understands 
in advance that the United States and its 
free world friends will take whatever military 


steps may be necessary to halt the aggression. 


House Holds Ike’s Veto Line 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, September 5, 1959 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I wish to include an edi- 
torial which appeared in the St. Louis 
Globe-Democrat on September 3, 1959: 

House Hots Ixe's Vero LINE 


By a margin of only one vote, the House 
of Congress yesterday sustained the Presi- 
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dent's veto of the $1,216 million public works 
appropriation measure. 

This was a bitter decision for the Repre- 
sentatives to make. The bill contained 
hundreds of projects, in almost every con- 
gressional district of the country. A Con- 
gressman loves nothing better than to get a 
new post office, Government office building, 
or more flood-control funds for his con- 
stituency. 

Why then did the predominantly Demo- 
cratic House vote to uphold the Republican 
President's veto? It grows steadily more 
apparent that the politically attuned ears 
of House Members have heard a great deal 
of grassroots approval for Mr. Eisenhower's 
decision to get a balanced budget and dump 
red ink. 

Ike vetoed the works program, as carpen- 
tered by the House, because it contained 67 
projects in 32 States for which his budget 
made no provision. 

The total for the bill was some $30 mil- 
lion in excess of budget allowances—not & 
great deal for so large a bill. But it would 
have knocked a hole in the budget—for what 
is commonly called a pork barrel catchall. 

Undoubtedly many necessary, deserving 
works are embraced in the defeated bill. 
Among them are moneys for continuation of 
flood control projects in Missouri. Now 
Congress must tackle another works Meas- 
ure, and it will quickly. 

Obviously essential commitments need to 
be met. It would be folly to abandon half- 
finished projects into which many millions 
of tax dollars have already been sunk. 

But the next public works appropriations 
schedule that comes to the White House will 
have to stay within budget bounds and 
avoid unnecessary projects—for which we 
now haven't tax funds to pay. 


Administered and Monopoly Egg Pricing 
Threat to Producer and Consumer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LEONARD G. WOLF 


* OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 3, 1959 


Mr. WOLF. Mr. Speaker, in the Sep- 
tember issue of Farm Journal is an ar- 
ticle which I believe will be of interest 
not only to farm folks but to our big city 
cousins, It deals with the question of 
monopoly pricing in the egg business. 

I would wholeheartedly recommend to 
the House Committee on Agriculture a 
study of this system of egg marketing. 

Mr. Speaker, imagine the feeling of 
the egg producer who sees the market 
for his product manipulated in this fash- 
ion; and how about the consumer’s atti- 
tude? 

As the concluding sentence of the ar- 
ticle says: “It’s plain that what farmers 
really need is a new way to price eggs.” 

The egg pricing story follows: 

Tue Men Wno Ser Your Edd Prices 
(By Claude W. Gifford) 

(Most powerful man in an antiquated 
marketing system is Gordon Urner or 
nephew Frank. Each morning one roams 
through the jungle of egg firms near the 
waterfront, watches a 5-minute flurry of 
Exchange trading, then picks a price that's 
used the country over to pay for farmers’ 
eggs.) 
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This is hard to believe, but a handful of 
traders—who. operate in a few crusty old 
buildings near the New York waterfront— 
pretty much set the price that you get for 
eggs 


And these men get “the. word” from one 
man—either bespectacled, courtly Gordon 
Urner, or nephew Frank. Each day, one of 
them prowls the wholesale center and Mer- 
cantile Exchange and names the egg price. 

Throw in the Chicago egg market—which 
has even more glaring shortcomings—and 
the two markets play the tune that egg pro- 
ducers dance to almost everywhere in the 
country, except in the far West. 

It's incredible, but true. I've just been to 
New York to watch the process. Care to go 
along on a world tour? 

The people we'll meet are mainly whole- 
sale “middlemen,” brokers and speculators 
who deal in eggs on the Exchange and in 
the wholesale center. 

These firms receive eggs trucked in from 
nearby and from as far away as Mississippi 
and Minnesota. They usually pay for these 
eggs on the basis of “New York prices” on 
the day of arrival. The eggs then go to 
jobbers who in turn distribute to hotels, 
restaurants, small stores, and the like. 

They provide very few eggs to the biggest 
outlets of all—the chain stores. 

The crumbling wholesale market center— 
where these people operate—is a jungle of 
little offices and partly cooled “egg holding 
Hoors.“ These are tunneled into dilapidated 
bulldings that are Jammed into a half dozen 
short blocks. This is what the trade calls 
the street.“ It's the kind of a place where 
you wouldn't want to be caught at night. 
for it’s only a baseball throw from the tough 
docks that line the Hudson River. 

“Thirty years ago, this whs a bustling cen- 
ter handling big trainloads of eggs that ar- 
rived from the West,” relates David Meler- 
feld, egg dealer at 11 Jay Street. “Most of 
the eggs for the huge New York City popu- 
lation came through this center—and it 
took nearly 200 big wholesalers to handle 
the job. 

“Then the chainstores started to bypass 
us and buy out in the céuntry. Their trucks 
roll from the henhouse right to the store. 
Today there aren't more than 10 big re- 
ceivers surviving in this entire wholesale 
center.” 

Add just two more things, and you've got 
the picture of this antiquated marketing set- 
up that still wields tremendous power: The 
Mercantile Exchange in the heart of the 
“street”; and the private, 102-year-old Urner- 
Barry price-reporting service that issues the 
daily word on egg prices. 

T called on John Clagett, executive director 
of the exchange. He pointed out that mem- 
bers have been trading eggs on the board 
since 1872. The 400 members also trade in 
butter, potato futures, and, oddly enough, 
platinum. f 

“This is a cash, spot market for eggs," 
Clagett explains. “It brings together all the 
forces of the Nation’s egg market. Eggs sold 
on the board are graded, deliyered, and paid 
for by 2 p.m of the same day.” 

Clagett says that a bid on the exchange— 
even if there are no takers (which often hap- 
pens)—will set prices, since an unfilled bid 
shows that somebody is willing to pay that 
price. 

“It's almost 10:30 a.m. now, opening time 
for the egg board,” Clagett said. “It’s open 
for 15 minutes of trading a day. Let's go 
down and see it." 

We walked onto the exchange floor and 
found a dozen egg traders idly chatting in 
front of high blackboards that list 12 dif- 
ferent grades and types of, eggs—ranging 
from Nearby Fancy Heavy tes to Pullets 
and Peewees. 

A bell rang at 10:30 to open trading. I 
expected to see a commotion. Instead, the 
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traders continued to exchange greetings, 
pleasantries, and trade talk, as if nothing had 
happened. And, frankly, nothing had. 

Ten minutes later, at 10:40, a trader final- 
ly shouted a bid to a board boy standing at 
the blackboard; he rapidly scribbled down a 
41-cent bid for two 25-case units of Nearby 
Extra Fancy Heavy Whites. Nothing hap- 
pened. The trader upped the bid to 42 cents. 
Somebody shouted that he'd sell him the 50 
cases, 

The same bidder came back with a 411%- 
cent bid for another 50 cases; then a 42-cent 
bid. He got no takers this time. I noticed 
that there were only two other bids—and no 
takers—on the other 11 grades and types of 
eggs. Then the bell rang again—it was 
10:45 and trading was ended. 

I was told that it was normal for traders 
to use only 5 of the 15 minutes allotted 
daily, as had just happened. 

Only 50 cases had been sold on an ad- 
mittedly slow day. Was this, I wondered 
bringing together all the forces of the 
Nation’s egg market, as Clagett had 
claimed? 

But wait, something else was happening. 
The traders were now gathering around the 
Urner-Barry blackboard at the side of the 
exchange floor to see what the official 
prices would be. In a few minutes, Frank 
Urner posted the prices: one flat price for 
each grade, including 41 cents for the 
Nearby Extra Fancy Heavy Whites. This, 
despite the 42-cent exchange transaction 
and the unfilled bids of 41% and 42 cents, 
which somebody was willing to pay. as 
Clagett had pointed out. 

The price that Urner-Barry picked be- 
came the New York price, accepted as 
gospel by the traders, who hurried back 
to their places of business to use these 
prices as the basis for paying for the farm- 
ers’ eggs they handled that day. 

Traders in other cities across the country 
did the same as the wire service flashed the 
prices across the Nation. 

“Even most of the chainstores use Urner- 
Barry New York quotations as the basis of 
their prices to farmers," says Dr. Alfred Van 
Wagenen of the Northeastern Poultry Pro- 
ducers Council. 

Again next day I went back to watch ex- 
change dealings. This time 33 bids were 
made on 7 of the 12 grades: 5 deals were 
completed in 2 grades. In each of the seven 
grades where bids were offered or deals made, 
Gordon Urner quoted an official price 1 to 2 
cents under the exchange. 

“How come?“ I asked Gorden Urner. 


“We've been in this business 102 years,“ 


he replied, “and we've learned that the egg 
trade wants one flat price—not a range of 
several cents for the same grade (such as the 
USDA reports). The single price saves time 
and trouble in making deals. Over the 
years, we've supplied the price, and the trade 
has accepted it." 

“But how do you arrive at one fiat price 
that’s used almost the country over?” I 
questioned. 

“We watch the supply and demand daily; 
we have instant contact with Chicago and 
Boston. Each morning we go down the 
street and size up the egg movement here 
in New York by talking with several whole- 
sale firms. Finally, we go to the exchange 
and watch the trading. Then, based on our 
judgment and years of experience, we settle 
on a price.” 

“But,” I persisted, “why do you quote 
prices i to 2 cents lower than sales or bids 
on the exchange, such as I've just seen?“ 

“We do our best to prevent unnecessary 
daily price variation—that’s part of our 
function. We don't like to be thought of 
as price regulators,” said Urner, “but you 
can't get away from some of that.” 

What's wrong with this system? Ask those 
who know most about it and they'll point 
out that; j 
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1. New York conditions are not typical of 
the national egg market. 

The wholesale center handies only a pid- 
dling amount of the national egg supply: 
Firms are influenced almost solely by their 
own supplies related to their small share of 
the New York City market. 

It's estimated that one large chainstore 
in New York handles more eggs than the 
entire wholesale center. 

A couple of extra truckloads of eggs on 
the New York street“ can throw the market 
In a tizzy. Because of the high market costs. 
less than 1 percent of the eggs received are 
shipped out again to other cities to clear 
local supplies. 

“Supply and demand out in producing 
areas may not change, but New York prices 
do,” charges USDA egg market chief, H. A. 
Rust, 


2. Urner-Barry’s quoted prices don't nec- 
essarily show what's happening in New York 
even. Almost always there's a premium 
over the quoted price“; sometimes there 
a discount. But this information is not 
fully and clearly reported—nor und 
by buyers and farmers around the country: 

The eggs that a farmer sells to a countr! 
buyer by grade—or which are packed in oe 
tons or delivered—are different from th 
bulk eggs that are used to set base prices in 
New York. 

3. Exchange trading is exceedingly thin, 
artificial, inadequate. 

Members don't rely on the exchange to 
buy or sell their supplies. Partly because o 
exchange fees and redtape, it’s cheaper 
easier to buy and sell on the street. They 
go to the exchange primarily to test the 
market and to protect their own margins: 

A market this thin can easily be pushed 
up or down on any one day, “It’s highly 
susceptible to manipulation with a few 
of eggs when it’s an extreme market t 
up or down,” says L. C. Giffen, USDA marke 
reporter. “Often exchange trading runs op- 
posite to what I find on the street.” nee 

Prices in New York change about O 
every 2 trading days. in 

4. The system puts too much power 
one man’s hands. 

“Nobody is that good,” says Henry Br =o 
one of the market's biggest receivers. 5 
still I base my entire operation on Urn 
Barry prices, for lack of anything better- 10. 

Actually, Urner-Barry picks up little 755 
formation from the street on prices. that 
most ot the firms are using the price 
Urner-Barry selected. Ex- 

Even worse, the Chicago Mercantile ice 
change price is reported by a private vervun 
that usually isn't even present. It nap“ 
exchange employee who relates what 
pened. on- 

“The nub of the trouble is that a DA 
tral egg markets are dying,” says V iard. 
egg price specialist, Norris T. Pri ket 
"Yet the trade clings to central maf et 
prices by long habit—actually let's them 
prices by default.” re 

What can be done about it? Here * 
three suggestions that you hesr: to 

Get egg co-ops and private handler g 
aggressively price their own eggs an 
down on price gyrations. - 

In the Los Angeles area, large egg Pis, 
ducers and farm groups negotiate for P 
The contracts are tied to retail store Pgays, 
Instead of fluctunting once every 
prices change on the average of on 
every 2 weeks, And the ns 
farm and customer are among the 
in the country. - 

The Poultry Producers of Central, Cf: 
fornia—a farm co-op—has brought as has 
stability to the San Francisco area; pacific 
the Washington Cooperative in the f 
Northwest. 8 1 

Other groups could follow to 
even nationwide co-ops couldn't 
alter sensonal of yearly price fluctua 
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Improve the Government market report- 

system. 

The USDA is working on this now—but 
needs support. It wants to get more com- 
Plete information on egg movements from 
Country points, prices that retail stores pay, 

volume moving at different prices and 
a “national picture.” 

Broaden exchange trading. 

Seats now cost $4,000 in New York, and 
the rules, in effect, restrict trading to eggs 
that are already on the market. 

But the Northeast egg co-ops have taken 
& bold step: They've formed an association 
that wholesales in New York and buys and 
Sells on the exchange. “The trade will agree 
that we've stabilized prices on this market 
and this has helped poultrymen every- 
Where,” saya Manager Wyn Geghan. 

It's plain that what farmers really need 
is a new way to price eggs. 


Centennial Celebration of the Establish- 
ment of Land-Grant Colleges 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WILLIAM LANGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, September 5, 1959 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous, consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recor» a letter ad- 

to me, written by Mr. Fred S. 

Hultz, president, North Dakota Agricul- 

College, Fargo, N. Dak., favoring 

the enactment of House bill 4012, relat- 

ing to the centennial celebration of the 

establishment of land-grant colleges, and 
80 forth. 

There being no objection, the letter 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

NORTH DAKOTA AGRICULTURE COLLEGE, 

Fargo, N. Dak., August 18, 1959, 
The Honorable WILLIAM LANGER, 

S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Senator: Those of use who are more 

Or less concerned with legislation supporting 
centennial of the land-grant colleges and 
tate universities are greatly disturbed over 
present situation concerning this pro- 
legislation. House Resolution 4012 

the House some time ago but has been 
delayed for several weeks in the Senate. 
Apparently the bill was reported out 
ptly by the Senate Judiciary Committee 
Went to the Senate floor where approval 
expected. Since this legislation is 
ctly not a party project we assume that 


delay in action is caused by some mis- 
Understanding or other. 
There is certainly no need on my part to 
Point out the invaluable services which have 
n performed for a century by many of 
land-grant institutions. Here in our 
hie State we are just entering the 70th year 
Such service, which is believed to have 
Dak. of -incalculable value to all North 
otans, 
nia eedless to say also, that it is not recog- 
8 with which we are concerned but, 
arae? the o ty for continuing and 
€ctive services which will arise from the 
Sentennia) R 
foe © Gre somewhat hesitant to call on you 
Many hort of this legislation because of the 
W y other projects so vital to our ongoing 
Nach demand your time and energy. 
“vertheless, we deem this to be a worthy 
"Osram and one which may prove important 
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to the future of our State. Any help you 
can give in this matter will be deeply appre- 
ciated by all concerned. 
Sincerely, 
FRED 8. Hvurz, 
President, 


Three Stars for Surgeons General— 
Eisenhower Establishes the Precedent 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. L. MENDEL RIVERS 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, September 5, 1959 


Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, I am delighted to see that the 
Surgeon General of the Army is about to 
receive the rank of lieutenant general. 
I highly commend this action which is 
long overdue recognition of the vital im- 
portance of the Medical Department with 
its Medical Corps, Dental Corps, Medi- 
cal Service Corps, and Nurse Corps, to 
the maintenance of the health and wel- 
fare of our servicemen and their families 
and to the combat readiness and effi- 
ciency of our Armed Forces. 

The devotion and skill of our medical 
personnel in preventing disease and in 
reducing the fatalities and disabilities 
resulting from combat and during peace- 
time, has been a tremendous factor in 
increasing the manpower available for 
active service, This also has reduced 


our overall manpower requirements and_ 


as a result has saved millions of dollars 
in the cost of pay and support for these 
additional personnel, in medical care, 
retirement, and pension costs. 

This achievement has been possible be- 
cause of the strong, dynamic, and com- 
petent leadership and professional 
guidance of the Surgeons General of the 
Army, Navy, and Air Force. 

As I indicated, I think it is most fitting 
that the Surgeon General of the Army 
has been recognized by this increase in 
rank. This recognition should also be 
extended to the Surgeons General of the 
Navy and Air Force. Their responsi- 
bilities are of no less importance than 
that of the Surgeon General of the Army. 

The Surgeons General of the Army, 
Navy, and Air Force represent the Armed 
Forces and military medicine in many 
civilian professional and medical re- 
search groups. Unequal rank between 
the three has the connotation of secon- 
dary status to the medical department 
of the service or services not so recog- 
nized. The greater majority of the 
physicians of the country have served in 
one of the armed services. 

The appointment of all of the Surgeons 
General to the grade of lieutenant gen- 
eral or vice admiral would be a signifi- 
cant recognition of the essential contri- 
butions of the physicians of the country 
in providing medical care for our service- 
men, and conversely the lack of such 
recognition of one of the Surgeons Gen- 
eral would be a reflection on the contri- 
butions and services of the physicians 
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who are serving or have served in that 
service. 

I have on several occasions recom- 
mended and proposed legislation to pro- 
vide such three-star grade recognition 
of the importance of the medical depart- 
ments of the armed services. During 
World War II the Surgeon General of 
the U.S. Navy served in the grade of 
vice admiral. Today the Surgeon Gen- 
eral of the U.S. Navy—the world's larg- 
est nayy—is a rear admiral while his 
counterpart in the British and French 
Navies are vice admirals. This reflects 
adversely on our Navy as a whole and on 
our country. 

Of great advantage to the Armed 
Forces have been the advances in clini- 
cal medicine, medical research, and mili- 
tary medicine in this space and atomic 
age. Many of the aspects of military 
medicine are unique and have no direct 
counterpart in civilian medicine. These 
activities are vital in the adaptation of 
military medicine to our revolutionary 
changes in weapons systems with the 
challenge and problems of space flight, 
jet and rocket aircraft, and nuclear pro- 
pulsion in aircraft, submarines, and 
ships. Air crew and submarine per- 
sonnel selection, operational fatigue, 
vehicle habitability and personal equip- 
ment problems, atomic and nuclear 
hazard controls, and mass casualty 
treatment have necessitated major con- 
tributions by medical department per- 
sonnel, 

The Surgeons General are each re- 
sponsible for the medical care of nearly 
a million men and a somewhat greater 
number of dependents and retired per- 
sonnel. Each is responsible for a large 
industrial medicine program. For ex- 
ample, the Surgeon General of the Navy 
is responsible for the health of a far- 
flung military and civilian enterprise 
which has many ramifications due to the 
complex mission of the Navy, including 
the Marine Corps, with its aviation, sub- 
marine, surface ship, and amphibious 
operations. To support this mission, the 
Navy is one of the largest employers of 
civilian skills in the United States—over 
300,000 people—and the Surgeon General 
of the Navy thus has direct responsibiilty 
for the occupational health and safety 
of this great group of people. 

The mission of the medical depart- 
ment of the Navy involves plant facilities 
whose value is roughly one-half billion 
dollars and includes research and pre- 
ventive medicine units, medical depart- 
ment schools, dispensaries, station hos- 
pitals, and 26 Navy hospitals whose 
average daily load is 10,000 patients with 
military and civilian staff of some 16,000 
persons. Some 40,000 medical, dental, 
medical service and nurse corps officers, 
warrant officers, and enlisted hospital 
corps and civilian personnel come under 
the professional training and adminis- 
trative responsibilities of the Surgeon 
General of the Navy. Similar responsi- 
bilities in industrial, operational, and 
clinical and military medicine and med- 
ical readiness and training evolve upon 
the other Surgeons General. 

In closing I emphasize again that the 
importance of three-star rank for the 
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Surgeons General of the Armed Forces 
Army, Navy, including the Marine 
Corps, and Air Force—evolves about both 
military and nonmilitary aspects of 
their role and responsibilities due to the 
scope of the former and the close inter- 
relationship with civilian medicine, med- 
ical education and training, medical re- 
search, and hospital administration. 
The Surgeons General serve on major 
committees of civilian medicine. While 
they are primarily doctors they repre- 
sent the Armed Forces in civilian med- 
ical gatherings and thus their rank is a 
factor in the recognition of the import- 
ance and contributions of military medi- 
cine to the country’s defense. 

Although considerable training and 
adaptation of civilian medical techniques 
is required to meet particular military 
medical applications, the Armed Forces 
must depend on civilian medicine for its 
basic source of medical manpower. The 
higher rank thus would be a tangible 
acknowledgment to the doctors of this 
country that the contributions of their 
profession to the defense of the country 
and the welfare of the servicemen is 
recognized and it would also be a recog- 
nition of the scope and essentiality of 
military medicine to our operational 
readiness and our ability to preserve the 
peace. 


More Young People Should Learn That 
They Owe Something to Society 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCCNSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, September 5, 1959 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, today, 
one of the major social chalienges in the 
country is that of channeling the yast 
reservoirs of energy, talent, imagination, 
and ideas of our youth into constructive 
activities. In this fastmoving age, the 
rapid changes in our social and economic 
system—as well as the scientific and 
technological revolution—unfortunately, 
has not provided adequately for the 
exercise of the talents and abilities of 
youth. 
` Consequently, several undesirable cir- 
cumstances have arisen, 

First. We are letting go to waste too 
much of the capabilities of our youth. 

Second. Energies being dissipated in 
just killing time could better be chan- 
neled into constructive activities. In 
circumstances of this kind, someone has 
suggested that “the best way to kill time 
is to ‘work it to death’.” 

Third. Because of their boundless en- 
ergies not channeled into constructive 
outlets, too many teenagers are getting 
into trouble. 

Regrettably, the Nation has experi- 
enced waves of bad behavior, ranging 
from truancy to murder. As a result, 
the rate of court cases is rising at an 
alarming rate. For example, it has been 
increasing 136 percent in 1948 through 
1957. a 
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What is the answer? 

A great many studies and constructive 
efforts are underway at the National, 
State, and local levels. Insofar as these 
can contribute to solution of the prob- 
lem, these should, of course, be carried 
forward with all possible speed. 

However, I continue to believe that the 
major responsibility for channeling the 
talents, abilities, and energies of our 
young folks likes, first, with the parents, 
and, second, with the local commnuity. 

Although national programs aimed at 
curbing juvenile delinquency can service 
a purpose, certainly, we cannot expect 
the long arm of Uncle Sam to reach into 
the homes across America, to train indi- 
vidual youths to be useful, productive 
citizens. 

Because of the minimum opportunities 
for jobs and other activities to employ 
their energies, however, parents, I be- 
lieve, require the assistance of the local 
communities in carrying out projects 
that will absorb the talents of our young 
folks. / 

In view of the wave of crime and mis- 
demeanors, I would hope that, as a na- 
tion, we would soon wake up and learn 
how to deal effectively with this social 
problem. This should be accomplished 
before juvenile delinquency becomes an 
even greater legal and, ultimately, an 
economic burden as well as a social blight 
and a personal tragedy to millions of 
individuals and. families. 

Unfortunately, there has developed in 
recent years a kind of “the world owes me 
a living” philosophy. 

For those of us who have experienced a 
“bit of life,“ we know this is not true. 
To the contrary, the person who seeks to 
live a fruitful, constructive, productive— 
and, yes, happy life, learns that this is 
achieved for the most part by dedication 
to worthwhile causes in a ccnstructive 
field of endea vor, not by waiting for the 
world to “give us a handout” for a life— 
which, incidentally, I firmly believe is not 
warranted without a commensurate 
effort made by ourselves. 

Recently the La Crosse Tribune pub- 
lished a thoughtful editorial entitled It's 
Time for Young People To Learn That 
They Owe Something to Society.” 

Reflective of a good commonsense that 
bears significantly upon the juvenile de- 
linquency problem, I ask unanimous 
consent to have the editorial printed in 
the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the La Crosse Tribune, Sept. 1, 1959] 
Irs TimE For Youno PEOPLE To LEARN THAT 
THEY OWE SOMETHING TO SOCIETY 

A good house painter is a busy fellow these 
days most anywhere. Often he needs a 
helper. 

We know a skilled, conscientious painter 
who took on a boy of around 18. The boy 
seemed willing enough to learn, and he soon 
was drawing $1.50 an hour, pretty fair coun- 
try wages for a beginner. 

Not too long afterward, however, the 
painter noticed that his boy was doing a 
pretty careless Job. He was forgetting to 
paint whole sides of radiators, to finish off 
trim, and so on. The man found he was 
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spending hours tracking after his apprentice, 
redoing the unfinished work. > 

Listening to the painter's complaints, the 
boy was unmoved. He didn't say he would 
try to do better. He said: “I won't be able 
to work for you any more unless I get $2 
an hour.” 

That. needless to say, was the end of the 
boy's Job. 

But the point here is that he is just one 
of countless youngsters, entering the labor 
market either temporarily or permanently, 
who think the world owes them a good wage 
whether they work well or not. 

Employers the Nation over can tell you 
stories of young applicants and workers who 
make astonishing demands in the way of 
salary and benefits, without offering con- 
vincing evidence of either ability or the 
willingness to work hard and learn. 

If the demands are not met, they look 
elsewhere, with a presumptive arrogance 
that would ill befit them even if they were 
loaded wtih talent. 

In this age we get an awful lot of this 
business of the young demanding things, 
from their parents, their friends, thelr 
schools, their employers, without feeling it 
necessary to offer much in return. 

This is not the place to argue how the 
blame for this circumstance should be dis- 
tributed. It is the place to say a society 15 
in trouble when any fair proportion of its 
young people imagines the world owes them 
a living and a good time. 

From parents on down the scale, it’s time 
to tell them that they owe something to 507 
ciety, too. On this tough old crust, you earn 
your way, one way or another, or in the end 
you flounder and go under. 

“But God said to Jonah, Do you do well to 
be angry for the plant? And he said, I do 
well to be angry, angry enough to die.“ 
Jonah 4: 9. 


American Veterans Committee Backs Fleet 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ED EDMONDSON 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, September 5, 1959 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, on 
July 21, 1959, the gentleman from 7 
sachusetts [Mr. Bates] and I introduced 
in the House, and Senators Hunert HUM- 
PHREY and GEORGE AIKEN introduced in 
the Senate, concurrent resolutions call- 
ing for the establishment of a Great 
White Fleet of mercy ships to aid in dis- 
aster and distress areas throughout the 
world. f 

Mr. Speaker, the response in favor o 
this proposal, which is an idea of an 
Oklahoma naval officer, Comdr. 
A. Manson, has been tremendous. It 4s 
a heartwarming experience to read 58 
thousands of communications receiv 
by congressional sponsors endorsing the 
Great White Fleet proposal. 

My office this morning received a COPY 
of the American Veterans Committee's 
publication, the AVC Bulletin for 4 
tember 1959, which contains a new 4 
story about the White Fleet proposal. an A 
I should like to insert this story in th 
Recorp at this point. 

AVC Backs Warre Fuerer To Am Newt 
Boats WILL Succon Hrr CoasTaL SPOTS 

Wasuincton.—A resolution calling for~ or 

establishment of a White Fleet w: 
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Bive emergency aid to disaster struck coastal 
regions of the world was submitted to the 
te last month by Senators HUBERT HUM- 
PHREY and Grorce AIKEN, and was immedi- 
ately endorsed by AVC’s International Affairs 
on under the chairmanship of Ber- 

nard Cogan. 

The bill, Senate Concurrent Resolution 66, 
Proposes that U.S. Navy vessels now moth- 
balled be restored to service and be operated 

private philanthropic organizations. The 
fleet would include a hospital ship, a ship 
equipped to generate electricity, and one or 
e cargo vessels to transport supplies, 
Clothing, and other equipment. U.S. surplus 
food would be made available for distribu- 
tion, and the facilities of the U.S. Navy would 
be offered the fleet to maintain its operation. 

Cogan, in his letter of support to Senator 
Humpueey, said: “This concept is a novel 
approach to the American effort abroad and 

es the support of all individuals and 
Organizations in this country who recognize 
that the aspirations of the people of Asia, 
Africa, and Latin America will not be denied. 

“Understanding and aid from America pre- 
sented in this form significantly underline 
Sovernmental assistance programs in under- 
developed areas of the world in ways that 
aan, be distorted by totalitarian propa- 

da.” 


Integration of the Races 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, September 5, 1959 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recor two well- 
Written editorials which point up the 

ting evidence that even most of 

the Negroes in this country—both North 
and South—do not favor forcible inte- 
Zration of the races. One of the edi- 
entitled "Northern Negroes Seek 
Education,” was printed in the Septem- 
3, 1959, issue of the Greenville News, 

Greenville, S.C., which is ably edited 
by Mr. Wayne Freeman. The other, en- 
titled “Negroes Oppose Mixing,” was 
Printed in the September 3, 1959, issue 
Of the Augusta Chronicle, of Augusta, 
Ga., which is ably edited by Mr. Louis 


There being no objection, the edito- 
were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 
[Prom the Greenville (S.C.) News, Scpt. 3, 
1959 


NORTHERN Necrors SEEK EDUCATION 

The New York Times has done its city 

the Nation a distinct service, although a 
rising one, by pointing out that Negro 
Parents in many northern big cities are send- 
ing their children to the segregated South 
go to school. 

The Tunes writer, no doubt, nad full doc- 
umentation for his story. Leaders of inte- 
Brationist organizatiois in New York de- 
Nied it, naturally, for they have long held 
Out the hope that the solution to all of the 
in ee problems lay in integration, elther 

the North or in the South. 

This vain hope has attracted many Ne- 
proes from the South. It was not the only 
i of course, for many of them mig- 
ed because ery had displaced a 
‘St of hand labor on the farms, and they 

to get factory Jobs in the North. 
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But they have found the northern cities to 
be far short of the land of milk and honey. 
The story is being told every day in the head- 
lines reporting strife, poverty, racial riots 
and gang killings in the “asphalt jungle” of 
New York, Chicago, Detrolt, and Philadel- 

hia. 
F It is not a new story. It has been trickling: 
South by various lines of communication for 
years. It's Just that the situation has be- 
come so serious that northerners can no 
longer ignore it. 

Southern educators and, especially, those 
making a close study of the South’s own 
racial and educational problems, long have 
been aware that children of Negro parents 
living in northern big cities were being sent 
to this region to go to school. 

In most instances, perhaps, they are the 
children of migrant southern Negroes who 
are either unwilling or unable to move back 
home and find jobs. In others, we are sure, 
they are children of Negro parents who may 
have been born in the North but who have 
relatives in the South willing to provide 
homes for their children while they go to 
school. 

There is no way of determining how many 
such children may be attending South Caro- 
lina schools. School officials trying to pin 
down family relationships among Negroes 
often run into a lot of vague answers. But 
there are enough instances on record of chil- 
dren, especially some of high school age, 
registering to attend Negro schools in this 
State to indicate that the number is large. 

And who can blame either the parents or 
the children? Despite the difference in the 
amount spent per pupil, it is obvious that 
South Carolina is doing better by both Ne- 
groes and whites in segregated schools than 
New York is doing by either in integrated 
schools, 

Other factors may be involved, but these 
parents are seeking a decent education for 
their children, first, and letting social change 
follow its normal course. 


{Prom the Augusta (Ga.) Chronicle, Sept. 3, 
L 1959} 


NEGROES Orrosx MIXING 


Do-gooders bent upon forcing school in- 
tegration in what they fancifully believe is 
the best interests of the Negro race must 
have suffered rude awakenings from two 
developments of the past few days. 

The first was the acknowledgement by the 
New York Times through a front-page news 
story Sunday that many of New York's Negro 
families, protesting the spread of racial ten- 
sion and juvenile delinquency, are sending 
their children to segregated schools in the 
South so that they may" be educated prop- 
erly. 

The second came Tuesday when a Negro 
group in Birmingham wired President Eisen- 
hower that most southern Negroes do not 
want forced integration and requested a 
Government-sponsored survey of southern 
Negroes to prove their point. 

The New York revelation, which must have 
caused great consternation in the ranks of 
the NAACP and among those who have fos- 
tered its program for selfish ends, was to 
the effect that many Negro parents are 
thoroughly disenchanted with conditions in 
the schools of that city, some dispatching 
their children to reside with relatives in the 
South, others sending their youngsters to 
parochial and private institutions. 

One Negro minister, the Reverend George E. 
Calvert, of the Church of the Son of Man, 
said that concerned parents found “it 
simpler to educate the children in the old 
culture than to make new, confusing city 
culture relevant to the lives of their 
children.” 

While Negro leaders in New York have estl- 
mated the number of Negro pupils leaving 
the city to attend southern schools as high 
as 2,000, chagrined NAACP officials refuse to 
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admit the migration is on such a large scale. 
Nonetheless, another cl „ the Rev- 
erend J. Archie Seagraves, of the Congrega- 
tional Church of the Nazarene in Brooklyn, 
said that 10 of the 475 familles in his con- 
gregation alone are sending children out of 
New York this fall. He said he knows of 20 
other families taking similar action. 

The inevitability that Negroes themselyes 
would sooner or later see the utter ridiculous- 
ness of forced race-mixing is evident in the 
action being taken by these responsible Negro 
parents. 

It is further demonstrated by the state- 
ment and request made in Birmingham. 
There, Samuel H. Moore, president of the 
Southern Negro Improvement Association of 
Alabama, wired the President that “I assure 
you that both races in the South are un- 
alterably opposed to the integration of races 
in public schools. Racial hate and racial 
prejudice that was dead is now recon- 
structed.” And then he asked: 

“Since this is free America, why not put 
your racial policy upon voluntary action of 
the citizens, not forceful compulsion? Why 
not have the Government take a poll of the 
majority of the southern Negroes?” 

Moore spelled out the underlying factor in- 
volved when he said the poll should be con- 
fined to southern Negroes because “our 
northern Negro brothers do not live in the 
South and therefore do not understand our 
southern bicultural society.” 

It is tragic that the white do-gooders do 
not understand, either. 


Hapless Fledgling 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER NORBLAD 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 13, 1959 


Mr. NORBLAD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I include an 
article from Barrons national business 
and financial weekly of August 17, 1959, 
entitled “Hapless Fledgling—The Feeder 
Airlines Point Up the Folly of Subsidy”: 
HAPLESS FLEDGLING—THE FEEDER Amas 

Pornt Ur THE FoLLY or SUBSIDY 


For anyone who likes to call a spade a 
spade, the devious reasoning of Federal offi- 
clals sometimes defies explanation. Accord- 
ing to the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, Senator 
Joun WiitraMs, Republican, of Delaware, 
upon scrutinizing certain peculiar dealings 
of the Small Business Administration, not 
long ago reached precisely that point of 
baffiement. A sturdy champion of good gov- 
ernment, Senator Wurms had criticized 
SBA for granting credit to poultry farmers, 
despite a highly publicized glut in the mar- 
ket. In response, he received a letter from 
Wendell B. Barnes, head of SBA, which 
he proceeded to describe in the following 
scathing terms: “Mr. Barnes’ letter is a typi- 
cal bureaucratic letter. It says one thing in 
one paragraph, then wobbles around for three 
or four more in an effort to explain the first, 
and then winds up with an entirely different 
version, * * * His plain duty, as he calls it, 
is to continue to make loans which, in the 
first part of the letter, he says he has not 
been making.” 

As a fitting companion piece of muddy 
official thinking, Barron's herewith nomi- 
nates a recent statement by Louis J. Hector, 
member of the Civil Aeronautics Board. Ina 
speech on the future of aircargo, Mr, Hector 
urged a crash program upon the industry. 
The Government, he said, should spur its 
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growth through what he called the “time- 
tested method of subsidy.” In advancing his 
proposal, the CAB official skimmed lightly 
over several posaible objections, including the 
circumstance that the air freight business, 
quite unaided, is thriving handromoely at the 
moment. -More to the point, he chose to 

- overlook the fact that right in his own back- 
yard, with regard to the local or feeder air 
carriers, such an approach has proved to be 
anything but time-tested. Far from encour- 
aging the fledgling industry to spread its eco- 
nomic wings, Government subsidy, so to 
speak, has kept it hapless in the nest. In 
Washington, as in Wonderland, words evi- 
dently mean what people want them to mean. 
Concerning the CAB and the feeder airlines, 
however, it is surely time to set the record 
straight, 

What the record reveals is, to be sure, not 
wholly negative. The first short-haul car- 
riers were chartered in 1946, under a Federal 
mandate to “cultivate the potential air traf- 
fic at small cities, at a reasonable cost to the 
Government and the traveling public.” 
Since then, by some yardcticks at least, the 
group has come a long way. In the postwar 
years its numbers have grown to 13, of 
which 2—Allegheny Airlines and Mohawk 
Alrlines—are listed on the American Stock 

Serving more than 500 small 
communities (including such out-of-the- 
way spots as Glens Falls, N.Y., and Oil City, 
Pa.), the industry in 1058 flew more than 
800 million revenue-passenzer miles, a gain 
of 10 percent over 1957. Total revenues, in- 
cluding Federal subsidy, came to roughly 
695 million, up from virtually nothing a 
dozen years before. 

To those who cherish growth for its own 
sake, such a showing might seem impres- 
sive. More jaundiced obzervers, who have 
some regard for profit and loss statements 
and balance sheets (not to mention the tax- 

« payer's pocketbook) tend to take a different 
view. To begin with, the industry’s rapid 
expansion has been accompanied and, in 
large measure, caused—by a sharp rise in 
Federal subsidies. From roughly $12 mil- 
lion in 1949, such payments soared in 1958 
to $32 million. In the current fiscal year, 
they are scheduled to exceed $50 million, a 
figure which approaches the annual sums 
which the CAB ured to contribute to the 
support of the Nation's domestic trunk- 
lines, 

What's more, unless somebody changes 
course, the cost will keep climbing. Last 
year alone, to illustrate, the CAB approved 
scheduled flights to nearly 50 additional 
localities, thereby at one fell swoop expand- 
ing the total served by nearly 10 percent, 
Several of the more aggresstve short-haul 
carriers have pressed successfully for the 
right to compete on some routes with the 
trunklines. Finally, a CAB examiner, after 
an appraisal of the industry's finances, not 
long ago recommended a big increase in its 
authorized rate of return. To some inter- 
ested parties, apparently, the sky's the limit. 

For its mounting investment, the Nation 
has little to show. True, as noted, the 
short-haul carriers have burgeoned all over 
the map. However, sheer size is a poor 
substitute for competitive or financial 
Strength, which the industry by and large 
sadly lacks, Among other things, it suffers 
from a badly lopsided capital structure. 
According to Selig Altschul, noted aviation 
authority, total captalization of the in- 
dustry at the end of 1958 comprised 59 
percent debt and only 41 percent equity, 
contrasted with 46 percent and 54 percent, 
respectively, for the trunk carriers, As of 
the same date, it boasted only $1 of net 
worth for every $5 of assets. In Mr. Alt- 
schulz view, the imbalance “is a source of 
extreme vulnerability In any period of ad- 
verse operations.“ Earningswise, the pic- 
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ture is no brighter. Last year several of 
the feeder lines operated at a loss; others, 
by virtue of counting in airmail payments 
not yet authorized, ran nominally in the 
black. In the fine understatement of the 
CAB, the industry has not been profitable 
enough to maintain financial integrity, at- 
tract capital on reasonable terms, and re- 
turn reasonable compensation to investors. 
By way of tronic contrast, Fiying Tiger Lines, 
Inc., largest domestic alr freight carrier, has 
been thriving on its own. This year it is 
likely to report the best results in its his- 
tory 


On close scrutiny, then, the time-tested 
method apparently doesn't always work. In- 
deed, its glaring defects belatedly have im- 
pressed themselves upon some members of 
the CAB, who now are seeking a new and 
better approach. In a speech before the 
Association of Local Airlines a fortnight ago, 
James R. Durfee, CAB chairman, remarked: 
“It does not serve the public interest in 
meeting its needs for an economical, em- 
cient air transportation system simply to 
add more and more cities to the network, 
to carry more and more passengers at greater 
and greater annual costs.“ What Mr. Dur- 
Tee's official rhetoric lacks in symmetry or 
grace, it more than makes up for in com- 
monsense and candor. The time-tested way 
to build an industry—or a nation—is not 
government subsidy. It is the unremitting 
effort of competitive enterprise. 


Laos Crisis Creates More: Evidence for 
Need of U.N. Police Force 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, September 5, 1959 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the R&corp a news re- 
port, prepared by me, relating to the 
crisis in Laos. 

There being no objection, the news re- 
lease was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Wiizr Sars Laos Crisis Creates Monarx Evi- 
DENCE ror NEED or U.N. Porice Force 
Senator ALEXANDER WILEY, Republican, of 

Wisconsin, ranking Republican of the Sen- 

ate Foreign Relations Committee, today cited 

the Lao crisis as one more bit of evidence 
on the need for a United Nations police force. 

“Around the world, the Communists—in 
Laos, on the Indla-China border, and else- 
where—continue to engage in infiltration, 
attempts at subversion, and outright aggres- 
sion, to attempt to accomplish their goal of 
world conquest. „ 

“The establishment of an effective UN, 
police force, I believe, could do much to 
control and/or prevent such situations,” 
Senator Wiery said. 

“Overall, the nations of the world must 
increase their efforts to encourage respect 
for territorial integrity, international law, 
adherence to high standards of conduct, and, 
more particularly, to discourage such infil- 
tration and aggression as is now occurring 
in Laos. 

“Until enforcement machinery is provided, 
however, we can—in view of the Communists 
pursual of their goal of world domination 
expect this kind of outlawry to continue to 
create threats to the security of countries. 
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“We recall that, in 1958, the U.S. Congress, 
by resolution, expressed its support for es- 
tablishment of such an international force. 
Unfortunately, opposition by the Soviet 
Union has, until now, prevented the crea- 
tion of such a force within the United Na- 
tions, 

“The Lao crisis—as well as the India- 
China border dispute and other such Com- 
munist-inspired crises—furnish additional 
evidence of the need for establishment of an 
effective U.N. police force to curb such vio- 
lations and provide for a more secure peace,” 
Senator Witey concluded. 


Walter Lee 


SPEECH 


HON. THOMAS G. ABERNETHY — 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 1, 1959 


Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Speaker, 
when I came to the Congress in January 
of 1943, a new, green and inexperienced 
freshman Congressman, Walter Lee was 
among the first to visit my office to ex- 
tend a cordial welcome to the Hill, and 
to make his guiding counsel available. 
Although I did not know Walter person- 
ally before that time, I had known him 
by reputation—a reputation which was 
good, indeed. He comes from a prom- 
inent and refined rural family most of 
whom I know personally. 

Mr. Speaker, I take great pride in the 
fact that Walter is a native of my con- 
gressional district. While the citizens of 
the city of Jackson and of Hinds County 
in Mississippi claim him as their own, 
in reality he belongs to the people and 
the soil of Calhoun County, Miss., where 
he first saw the light of day and li 
until his maturity. Even after all of 
these many years since he has lived 
worked in Jackson and in Washington. 
Walter himself looks upon his native 
county as home. He frequently re- 
turns to the scene of his youth so as to 
renew and enjoy the associations of 
early life and the worship in the little 
country church where he first came to 
know and dedicate himself to the service 
of the Supreme Ruler ot the Universe. 


Observing and appreciating his high 
quality and ability, Walter was per- 
suaded by the beloved Congressman Dan 
McGehee, of Mississippi, to assume the 
clerkship of the old Claims Committee 
He served with such proficiency tha 
upon the party switch in chairma 
which was effected in the 80th Congress, 
Walter was urged to stay on as clerk of 
the Claims Committee. In fact, the late, 
lamented and lovable Judge Jennings, o 
Knoxville, who was slated to assume the 
chairmanship of the committee in the 
80th Congress, conditioned his acceP 
this high responsibility upon the com- 
mittee reelecting Walter as the c z 
tee clerk. There was no issue about! 
He was retained and has there re! 
throughout these many years. t 

This, Mr. Speaker, is proof of the fac 
that Walter was then and is now one 
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of the most efficient committee clerks 
ever to serve on Capitol Hill. It is fur- 
ther proof that Walter has endeared 
himself to all Members of the House of 
Representatives, both Democrat and Re- 
Publican. With his wonderful smile, 
Penetrating personality and accommo- 
dating spirit he has established for him- 
Self the reputation of being everyone's 
friend, which indeed he really is. 
Walter has earned the retirement 
Which he is now about to enjoy. As he 
leaves our midst he does so with our 
Profound thanks for his valuable services 
and with our good wishes to both him 
and his charming and attractive wife, 
Helen, that they will enjoy many restful, 
Pleasan‘ and happy years in their dream 
house down in the good Magnolia State 
of Mississippi. We wish them well and 
we particularly wish for Walter a speedy 
recovery from his current illness. 


Migratory Farm Laborers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, September 5, 1959 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, it has been my privilege to be 
named chairman of the subcommittee in- 
Vestizating the obvious injustice perpe- 
trated on half a million American migra- 
tory farm laborers in this country, the 
so-called forgotten citizens. Members 
Cf the subcommittee will soon see for 
themselves the distressing conditions 
Under which these migrants battle for 
Survival. Secretary Mitchell has well 
described them “as lonely wanderers 
on the face of our land, living testi- 
Monial to the neglect that is possible in 
& wealthy society.” 

Although much work lies ahead for all 
Of us before we can provide the bare 
fundamentals of social justice to which 
every human being is entitled, the 
Stirring of interest in this subject from 
3 levels has been indeed heartening 

see. 

In this connection, I ask unanimous 
Consent to have printed in the Appendix 
Of the Recorp, an article from the news- 
paper Labor and an article from the St. 
R uis Dispatch of August 29 which re- 

tes some factual information on a 
little known subject. 

There being no objection, the articles 
Were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
&s follows: 

From Labor, Aug. 29, 1959 
Pars Wonxras' Pricer Suows Wiar Lire Is 
Wrrnovur Unions 

Ironically, while reactionary employers and 
awmakers have been successfully fanning up 
entllabor hysteria to put over harsh new 
esi on unions, some parts of the Nation 

Ve been getting a good look at what these 
employers want to turn back to. 

x The utlimate in life without unions exists 

eae the great army of 800,000 unorgan- 

ye migratory farm workers who toll each 
aron the Nation's factory farms. 
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Secretary of Labor Mitchell has described 
these workers as “lonely wanderers on the 
face of our land * * * living testimonial to 
the neglect that 1s possible in a wealthy 
society.” 

Recently, the Washington Post and Times 
Herald and the Denver Post spotlighted con- 
ditions that prevail among the thousands of 
migratory workers brought into Maryland 
and Colorado each year. 

‘The Post and Times Herald reporter visited 

t camps in Maryland, next door to the 
Nation's Capital, and wrote a series of ar- 
ticles on what he found. He described 
crowded “shacks” and otherwise miserable 
living conditions for the workers’ familles, 
and workers crammed into trucks without 
seats or benches. 

He wrote, ‘When harvest is good, a mi- 
grant picks until his knees are sore and his 
back aches. In a bad session, there ts the 
specter of empty stomachs for himself and 
his family.” 

In a full page Sunday editorial, the Denver 
Post pointed out that the U.S. migrant farm- 
worker “has been consistently written out of 
much of the social legislation of the past 
20 years.“ He had no minimum wage pro- 
tection, no jobless insurance, no union, and 
no vote. When he becomes sick he's a 
“charity case." 

The newspaper concluded that “the 
braceros (Mexican workers brought into the 
United States) generally enjoy better work- 
ing conditions and have more job security 
than the U.S. citizen.” These Mexicans, 
unlike domestic workers, are protected by a 
law. 

Meanwhile, Senators Wrams of New 
Jersey, Javirs and KEATING of New York, 
McCartny and Humpuary of Minnesota, 
McNamara and Hart of Michigan, NEUBERGER 
and Morse of Oregon, Pnoxum of Wiscon- 
sin, Murray of Montana, and Youna of 
Ohio, are sponsoring bills that would require 
farm labor employers to register, This would 
facilitate a check on their hiring- practices. 

Also, in California, the AFL-CIO has 
launched a drive to organize American farm 
laborers. However, it is being bitterly 
fought by employers. The battle undoubt- 
edly is going to be a long and tough one, 

Several days ago, California’s industrial 
relations director, John Henning, entered 
into the discussion as to what Russian Pre- 
mier Khrushehev should see when he visits 
the United States, 

Henning suggested that Vice President 
Nixon, a native Californian, bring Khru- 
shchey to California to visit a farm labor 
camp. To show such shameful aspects of 
America, “would take real courage,” Henning 
said. * 

Yet, in this way Khrushchey would be get- 
ting a true picture of exploited farm labor in 
the State—‘“a picture of people Living in 
houses which Nixon would not permit his 
dog to live in,” the State oficial added, 

From the St. Louls Post-Dispatch, 
Aug. 29, 1959) 

The half-million American migratory farm 
laborers are not the forgotten citizens they 
so often seem to be. Secretary of Labor 
Mitchell has scheduled hearings next month 
on proposed changes in the Federal law de- 
signed to regulate the interstate recruit- 
ment of these workers in a manner which 
will not undercut wages, working conditions, 
and transportation practices in the areas in 
which they are employed. The amendments 
do not embrace a minimum wage or bargain- 
ing rights and they do not affect Mexican 
migratory workers now covered by Federal 
law, so they may be regarded as the bare 
fundamentals of social justice. 

The Senate already has held hearings on 
legisintion which would set a minimum age 
and a minimum wage for migrants. The 
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chairman of the subcommittee, Senator Han- 
RISON A. WILLIAMS, JR, Democrat, of New 
Jersey, also has announced a tour of migra- 
tory labor camps after Congress adjourns, 
Meanwhile, California, Maryland, Delawere, 
and Virginia are moving on the State level. 
But there remains a great deal of opposition, 
spearheaded by American Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration. 

American migratory workers constitute al- 
most one-fourth of the 2,200,000 person who 
work more than 25 days a year on farms. 
Department of Labor figures show the num- 
ber is increasing. The Department estimates 
these workers earn an average of $892 a year, 
from farm labor and from additional em- 
ployment. This is an income so small that 
it certainly should not be reduced. 

In a typical year, 17,000 of these workers 
register at the migrants’ information center 
in Sikeston, Mo. About 7,000 help harvest 
Missouri's cotton, with the ald of several 
thousand more privately recruited in nearby 
States. About 4,000 Missourians go each year 
to Michigan to harvest fruit crops. As & gen- 
eral rule, most of the migrants work on fac- 
tory farms, which depend seasonally on mi- 
gratory labor. 

Yet these laborers are denled the protec- 
tion of the minimum wage law, unemploy- 
ment insurance, laws covering labor-manage- 
ment relations, and most State workmen's 
compensation laws. Often they are not coy- 
ered by State and local health and welfare 
laws, usually because they cannot meet 
residence requirements. The social security 
old-age and survivors insurance setup now 
covers them, however. 

Secretary Mitchell's proposals would re- 
quire the States to certify that there is no 
farm labor available within their boundaries 
before any of their farmers could avail them- 
selves of the services of the U.S. Employment 
Service In recruiting migrants. The States 
also would have to examine crop yield esti- 
mates to show that migratory labor is essen- 
tial, They would have to ascertain that the 
migrants are not offered wages lower than 
those prevailing locally. They would have to 
make sure that reasonably decent housing 
facilities are available, and they also would 
have to make sure of transportation facilities 
equal to those in the areas in which the 
workers are recruited. 

Broadly, these provisions would require 
employers to maintain local standards which, 
in themselves, may be distressingly low for 
the migrants. That is the least that can be 
asked for the protection of migrants and 
local workers, too. At least, the regulations 
would prevent a contest in misery in which 
local and migrant workers underbid each 
other in an area in which compensation al- 
ready is far from good. The ultimate an- 
swer probably is year-around employment. 
Short of that, the migrants deserve better 
protection than they get in their seasonal 
labors, 


Address by Congressman Thaddeus Mach- 
rowicz in Warsaw, Poland, on the 20th 
Anniversary of Hitler’s Attack on the 
Polish People 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. JOHN BRADEMAS 
OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 17, 1959 
Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, this 


week marks the 20th anniversary of Hit- 
ler's infamous attack on the brave and 
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noble people of Poland. The brutal in- 
vasion of Poland in 1939 in turn touched 
off World War II, the war which brought 
so much suffering to millions of human 
beings throughout the world. 

It is fitting indeed that two decades 
after Hitler's attack on Warsaw the 
«ringing voice of freedom should be heard 
in that great city. The voice was that 
of our distinguished colleague from 
Michigan, Congressman THADDEUS MACH- 
ROwWIcz, who last week in the chamber of 
the Parliament of Poland on the open- 
ing day of the meeting of the Interpar- 
liamentary Union. Our able colleague, 
the gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. 
Boccs], also a delegate to this conference, 
has told the House of the tremendous 
ovation received by Mr. MACHROWICZ at 
the conclusion of his address, which was 
delivered in Polish. 

Congressman Macurowticz is a native 
of Poland and served during World War 
Iin the Polish Army. 

Mr. Speaker, as we reflect on the con- 
tinuing desire of the people of Poland 
to enjoy the full blessings of liberty, I 
am sure that Members of Congress will 
be moved as they read the address de- 
livered on August 27, 1959, by Congress- 
man Macurowicz in Warsaw. The ad- 
dress follows: 

ADDRESS BY Hon. THADDEUS M. MACHROWICZ 

Mr. Chairman, honorable delegates, my 
request that as an American delegate I be 
permitted to speak in the Polish language is, 
I realize, somewhat unusual, but I would like 
to justify it by citing certain facts. I am 
personally of Polish birth and served in the 
Polish Army in World War I, I became an 
American citizen and the American Nation 
has entrusted me for the last 10 years with 
membership in its highest parliamentary 
body, and lately with membership in the 
delegation to the Interparliamentary Union. 

I am very proud of my ancestry in the 
great Polish nation. I am equally proud of 
my citizenship in the great American Na- 
tion. This somewhat dual character of my 
individual membership impels me to make 
a few remarks which are probably more ap- 
propriate from me. 

In his excellent report, the General Secre- 
tary called our attention several times to the 
great advances made in the last few years by 
the Polish nation in the economic and po- 
litical flelds under conditions which we all 
recognize as most difficult. I agree whole- 
heartedly with his findings in this respect. 

It was unquestionably proper that in his 
address of welcome to this Interparlia- 
mentary Conference, the Honorable Alek- 
sander Zawadzki, chairman of the state coun- 
cll of our host, the Republic of Poland, called 
to the attention of the delegates that this 
historic session is being held in Warsaw on 
the 20th anniversary of the commencement 
of World War II. 

It was right here in Warsaw 20 years ago, 
on September 1, 1939, that a shower of bombs 
thrown without warning, without declara- 
tion of war, put into motion World War II 
With all its years of terror, loss of lives, and 
of untold damage. 

There is no city in the world which with- 
stood so gallantly so much suffering, loss of 
human lives, so much wanton destruction. 
A brief visit around the town still shows the 
scars lcft by those days of horror, despite the 
remarkable efforts of reconstruction by the 
Government and nation. 

On this 20th anniversary of the commence- 
ment of the greatest military tragedy suf- 
fered by humanity—one which cast mourn- 
ing over the entire world—a tragedy which 
took the lives of 20 million persons—in Po- 
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land alone 6 million or over 15 percent of the 
population—I would like to offer my respect 
to those to whom it is due. Above all, it 
belongs to the courageous population of War- 
saw and all of Poland, which by its sacrifice 
of human lives, blood, suffering, and general 
destruction, demonstrated actively its dedi- 
cation to those ideals which we in the Inter- 
parliamentary Union acknowledge, opposing 
aggression, that terrible threat to interna- 
tional security. 

In discussing problems of international 
security and disarmament, we cannot, how- 
ever, rest in paying our respect to this na- 
tion. The reconstruction of Warsaw from 
ruins and shambles, through the great effort 
of the Polish nation and Government, in- 
escapably casts upon us the query: What was 
the reason for this catastrophe which literal- 
ly destroyed an entire generation? How was 
this gigantic historic process, the results of 
which are felt bitterly by the entire world 
in both hemispheres, put into motion? And 
what lesson should the world derive from 
this experience? 

I would like to recall to the honorable 
delegates some historical facts which throw 
significant and important light on the gen- 
eral problem of international security. 

When 20 years ago, on September 1, 1939, 
the forces of Hitler made the unprovoked 
attack on Poland, they completely disre- 
garded their international commitments, 
particularly the freely entered into Polish- 
German pact of nonaggression of January 26, 
1934. 

Only 16 days later, on September 17, 1939, 
Poland’s powerful neighbors from the East 
commenced occupation of the eastern terri- 
tories of Poland. 

This joint action was by no means coinci- 
dental. On the contrary, it has been fully 
documented in the secret Stalin-Hitler pact 
of August 23, 1939, 

This secret pact, concluded 8 days before 
the German aggression on Poland, cynically 
decided on the future division of Poland, an 
independent nation. These secret negotia- 
tions became public only after the war, after 
publication of the secret Hitler documents 
which fell into American hands after Hitler's 
defeat in 1945. 

My limited time does not permit me to cite 
more completely from these documents, 
copies of which are in my hands, but they 
do disclose how the plan was actually put 
into action. 

In reminding the delegates of these un- 
deniable historical facts in connection with 
the attack on Poland, I sincerely hope that in 
consideration of that historical moment, we 
keep in mind all the facts and keep them in 
proper perspective. 

A full and serious contemplation of these 
historical facts led me to the introduction of 
a resolution dealing directly with interna- 
tional security, which would serve to help 
prevent the recurrence of another world war. 

Unfortunately, for purely procedural rea- 
sons, since it was not listed on the Secre- 
tary's desk within the prescribed time, it 
cannot be considered without unanimous 
consent, which I realize I could not obtain. 
The resolution merely states that the Inter- 
parliamentary Union solemnly declares that 
conspiracy between governments directed to- 
ward the destruction of the independence, 
freedom, territorial integrity and internal 
safety of any other state shall be deemed an 
international crime and, further, it is urged 
upon all parliaments to take effective meas- 
ures on their respective national levels pre- 
cluding the commission of such crimes. 

I regret that we probably will not have 
the opportunity at this session to discuss 
that resolution, so proper and necessary to 
assure peace and security to the entire world. 
I do believe, however, that we shall never 
haye fully accomplished our obligation in 
that respect until we adopt that or some 
similar resolution, m 
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The Federal Government Can Save Tax 
Dollars—Move Its Operations to De- 
pressed Areas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN P. SAYLOR 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 4, 1959 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, last week 
the proposal to reduce appropriations 
for schools in federally impacted areas 
was rejected by a House Education and 
Labor Subcommittee. The decision was 
disappointing to supporters of the ad- 
ministration’s program to cut down on 
unnecessary spending. It was another 
blatant refusal to take a stand against 
inflationary practices. 

The recommendations of Dr. Arthur 
S. Flemming, Secretary of the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, were modest enough, with the 
principal item providing for a 50-per- 
cent decrease in aid to school districts 
where parents of students work for the 
Government in another jurisdiction. A 
district in point is Montgomery County, 
Md., the residence of many men and 
women who are employed by the Federal 
Government in the District of Columbia. 
Montgomery County, which prides itself 
as one of the wealthiest—if not the 
wealthiest—counties in the United 
States, comes in for a handout of about 
$3 million this year under Public Law 
874, which one of the laws the admin- 
istration sought to modify in the inter- 
est of economy. 

The total cost of the prevailing pro- 
gram amounts to $225 million annually, 
with beneficiaries including numerous 
school districts serving permanent mili- 
tary bases. Under the administration 
plan, appropriations would have been 
reduced by almost 30 percent the first 
year, with additional savings scheduled 
for succeeding years. At a time when 
the general public is alarmed at the 
high cost of Government that is con- 
stantly reducing purchasing power of the 
wage earner’s dollar, it is extremely un- 
fortunate that an opportunity to save 
more than $60 million annually was dis- 
missed by the subcommittee. Yet it is 
encouraging that Members considering 
the amendments submitted this observ8- 
tion in their report: 

It is the feeling of the subcommittee that 
certain modifications of these programs mey 
be desirable, s 

For that reason, the subcommittee plans 
to take up the question again early in the 
next session with the intention of making 
specific recommendations, 


Mr. Speaker, it is my firm hope that 
the subcommittee will in its wisdom 
make a complete reevaluation of the im- 
pacted area gratuities in order that the 
taxpaying public may at long last obtain 
relief from the current imposition on 
the Federal Treasury. Meanwhile, Con- 
gress can make a distinct contribution to 
the cause of economy if demands of loc 
citizens are determined before sites for 
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further Government installations are 
Selected. 

As Representative of the 22d Congres- 
sional District of Pennsylvania, I should 
like to invite my colleagues to inspect 
the advantages of Armstrong, Cambria, 
and Indiana Counties as locales for mili- 
tary bases and Federal offices. Although 
our per capita income cannot be com- 
Pared with that of Montgomery County, 
We should be happy to provide the neces- 
Sary school facilities for children of Gov- 
ernment workers if they are located in 
Our district. We resent having to con- 
tribute to the education of students in 
communities that have pleaded for Gov- 
ernment construction and then ipsist on 
Subsidies to provide for normal services 
and facilities, 

If Montgomery County cannot afford 

pay for its own schools, give us some 
of the new Government offices that are 
contemplated for the future. We would 
appreciate the employment opportuni- 
ties and steady paychecks that come 
with them. In our part of the country 
We have thousands of men and women 
Wholly competent of serving in whatever 
Capacities are needed. They will wel- 
Come the economic stimulation which 
Government payrolls provide, and in 
turn they will meet whatever tax assess- 
ments are necessary to maintain our 
Schools. 

The 22d Congressional District has 
ample space, excellent transportation 
facilities, and a climate far superior to 
that of Montgomery County. I suggest 
that Congress consider these advantages 

Ore deciding upon further new con- 
Struction. We would be happy to be 
Classified as a federally impacted area 
Without permitting our school system to 
become a public charge, 


Support of S. 2540: Automatic Promotion 
of Certain Officers Upon Retirement 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


2 OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, September 5, 1959 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr, President, I 
8 unanimous consent to have printed 

the Appendix of the Record a state- 
ment by me in support of S. 2540. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT py SENATOR ESTES KEFAUVER 
For 34 years, the Navy, Marine Corps, and 
lich t Guard have enjoyed a tradition estab- 
ed by law allowing members of these 
to des who were commended in combat 
receive an automatic promotion upon re- 
vith ent. This promotion did not carry 
Sens it extra pay or pension, but merely the 
thet ee accorded to persons who had served 
duty Country above and beyond the call of 


On July 27 the Senate passed HR. 4413 
We had appended to the body of the bill 
Tepen of this tradition, effective November 
Since this provision was never ayailable 
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to members of the Army and Alr Force, it 
wás, as it stood, discriminatory against 
members of these services, Accordingly, I 
introduced a bill which would extend this 
privilege to members of these services. My 
bill has been opposed by the Department 
of Defense, and in the absence of passage, 
perhaps termination of the privilege for 
naval officers will be the only way to end 
the discrimination. 

With this, I am not taking Issue. It is 
the abruptness of the termination which I 
oppose. When Naval, Marine Corps, and 
Coast Guard officers have charted their 
careers over a perlod of years expecting in 
good faith to have this tombstone promo- 
tion, as it Is called, awarded to them in the 
twilight of their service, 244 months is not 
enough time to change course. For those 
who may want to retire early in order to get 
in under the wire, adequate opportunity to 
revise their retirement plans is not afforded, 

The Senator from Illinois [Mr. DOUGLAS], 
has introduced on behalf of himself and 
others, S. 2540, which will continue until 
July 2, 1960, authority to promote these 
officers who have been commended for com- 
bat action. I want to express my support 
for this bill. I believe it will effectively ac- 
complish the original purpose, without 
working any undue hardship on the officers 
which would be affected. 


Death of Rev. Thomas Cunningham, S.J. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ERNEST GRUENING 


OF ALASKA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, September 5, 1959 


Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, a 
noble and gallant figure has passed from 
the Alaska scene. He is the Reverend 
Thomas Cunningham, S.J., known far 
and wide throughout Arctic Alaska as 
“Father Tom.” 

I ask unanimous consent that his 
obituary notice as it appeared in the 
New York Times of September 5, 1959, 
be printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

It was my privilege to get to know 
“Father Tom” well in the early days of 
World War II when I was organizing the 
Alaska Territorial Guard units among 
the Eskimos In northern and northwest- 
ern Alaska. I appointed him com- 
mander of the guard unit on little 
Diomede Island, where he was serving at 
that time, the portion of U.S. territory 
closest to Siberia—for Big Diomede 
Island, only 244 miles away, is Russian, 
“Father Tom” had a firsthand experi- 
ence with the ruthlessness of our nearest 
neighbors, when he was captured by 
them, and being a priest, and therefore 
particularly a target for the animosity of 
Communist totalitarianism, was in im- 
minent danger. Fortunately he was 
rescued by our Eskimos who were de- 
voted to him. 

Now this devoted servant of God and 
of his fellow men has gone to his reward, 
but the memory of his courage—physical 
and moral—and his great friendliness, 
will linger to the end of the days of all 
who knew him. ~ 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rxconn, 
as follows: 
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Rev. Tom CUNNINGHAM Is Dran; PRIEST IN 
THE ARCTIC OF ALASKA 


Cunningham, par 
priest of the Arctic," died of a heart attack 
yesterday in his cabin at this northernmost 
tip of the United States. His age was 53. 

Father Cunningham's death ended 25 
years of missionary work in the largest 
Roman Catholic parish in the United 
States—150,000 square miles of ice and 
tundra above the Arctic Circle. 

Last November Father Cunningham and 
20 others were rescued from a wind- 
swept Artic ice Island that had broken up 
in a polar storm. The Jesuit priest, an 
authority on ice conditions, had chosen the 
ice floe at the request of the Alaskan Air 
Command for use by scientists carrying out 
International Geophysical Year studies. 

Father Cunningham, a native of New Zea- 
land, came to Alaska in 1934. He first 
served on Little Diomede Island, then estab- 
lished missions at Teller and Nome before 
coming here. 

In visiting his farflung parishioners, 
Father Cunningham often traveled as much 
as 2,500 miles by dog sled, 

Father Cunningham was born of Irish 
parents. He entered the Jesuit order in 
Australia, studied in Europe, Montreal and 
California, and volunteered for Arctic mis- 
slonary duty. He enlisted for chaplain's 
duty in World War II and the Army Air 
Force set him to teaching Arctic survival 
to pilots. 

He became one of the world’s few experts 
on the behavior of pack ice, by joining in 
hazardous scientific expeditions on ice floes 
20 miles offshore in the Arctic Ocean. The 
knowledge he obtained came by camping 
with Eskimos on ſcepacks as they went on 
hunting expeditions, By living the Eskimos’ 
life and mastering their language he won 
their respect. 

Journeying with the Eskimos in their 
umiaks, or walrus-skin boats, he traveled 
throughout the barren areas. In the spring 
of 1938, he was on a hunting trip with 
Diomede Eskimos in a skin boat that was 
caught in ice and forced to land on Big 
Diomede Island, a Russian possession. 

The Russian customs officials promptly ar- 
rested him for trespassing on Russian soil. 
Father Cunningham won his release by fill- 
ing out a questionnaire that was in Russian. 
He gave his answers in Gaelic. 


How Could the Supposed Experts Be So 
Wrong? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, September 5, 1959 


Mr, JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD, I 
include the following editorial from the 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 

Not only Lord Boyd Orr, but an emi- 
nent Canadian banker have assured us, 
after visiting Red Chine, that the Com- 
munists’ gains there are miraculous and 
their startling claims justified. In the 
end, facts always impose themselves. 
The Communists are far weaker than 
they have succeeded in making many 
people believe. If we will continue to 
stand firm at this crucial juncture, cs 
we will, and if certain allies will also, the 
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turning of the tide may be closer than 
most people think. 
[From the St. a Aug. 27, 
1959] 
INFLATED CHINESE CLAIMS 


Communist China's humiliating confession 
that its vaunted production claims were 
grossly inflated recalls to us the report of 
Lord John Boyd Orr only 4 months ago that 
the Chinese Reds were doing all they claimed. 

Mr. Boyd Orr, a former head of the United 
Nations Food and Agriculture Organization, 
and a board member of England's largest 
farming enterprise, went to China and in- 
spected production personally on an ex- 
tensive tour. Though the Chinese them- 
selves now admit they raised only about 
two-thirds as much of the grain and only 
a little more than half the cotton they had 
claimed (with some similar reductions in 
steel and coal) Mr. Boyd Orr apparently was 
completely taken in. He said in May his 
inspection convinced him the Red Chinese 
estimates of a huge increase in food pro- 
duction were not exaggerated. He described 
the results as astonishing. 

How can a qualified observer, in fact one 
of the world's foremost authorities, be so 
badly fooled? Presumably Mr. Boyd Orr was 
given a better than usual opportunity to 
see things for himself, but still he did not 
see them as they were. At any rate, a dis- 
tinguished Scottish face deserves to be red, 
as well as a number of less-distinguished 
Chinese faces. 


An Open Letter to Soviet Premier Nikita 
Khrushchev 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GEORGE A. KASEM 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, September 5, 1959 


Mr. KASEM. Mr. Speaker, the Sep- 
tember issue of the Word, monthly pub- 
lication of American Legion Post 51, 
Whittier, Calif., contains an editorial 
that presents a very mature approach in 
the form of an open letter greeting Mr. 
Khrushchey. Mr. Stanley C. Bumm is 
the able managing editor of the Word. 
The editorial reads as follows: 

Ax Open LETTER TO SOVIET PREMIER NIKITA 
KHRUSHCHEV 

Greetings, Mr. Premier. On the eve of 
your visit to the United States this letter Is 
prepared in order that you may have tangible 
evidence of America’s solidarity in the un- 
derstanding and appreciation of our Govern- 
ment. 

We welcome you as a guest but we do not 
offer you the key to our house. We seek, as 
‘we hope you are seeking, a means to better 
understand the difference in governments 
and ideologies and not an exchange of agree- 
ments backed up by military might and 
threats of armed aggression. 

Proudly and still with simplicity and con- 
clseness we remind you what the United 
States of America represents. 

The United States of America Is a Nation 
characterized by a unique way of life. 
Building upon the foundation laid down by 
history's greatest exponents of human free- 
dom and buttresed by convictions of in- 
dividual dignity and integrity, the founders 
of our American way of life were well aware 
that they were creating a new conception of 
liberty and responsibility for mankind. 
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Our Nation has prospered, providing for 
the world the best example of what men can 
do for themselves, under God's will, when 
their energies are freed and their best judg- 
ment made the law of the land. 

With our fundamental values being chal- 
lenged by the Communists we in America are 
at work to clarify as well us to defend these 
values, to strengthen our understanding of 
them, and to assure ourselves that the con- 
victions we have lived by will be made clear 
and fully glorious to our children and youth. 

Man has worth and dignity as a human 
being in America, endowed by God with cer- 
tain rights which can be violated but which 
cannot be taken from him. Among these 
natural rights are life, liberty, and the pur- 
suit of happiness. 

The individual under the American form 
of government has responsibilities as well as 
rights. Accepting the worth and dignity of 
all men, he respects their rights as he ex- 
pects others to respect his. In the Christian 
tradition, he lives in the belief that man has 
great possibilities for intellectual, moral, and 
spiritual growth; and he acts to make the 
best use of his opportunities to promote 
such growth to himself and others. 

The citizens of the United States under- 
stand that the personal freedom and the 
standard of living enjoyed by him rests on 
the labors of generations of men and women 
who have believed that in order to have a 
good, man must first create a good; who have 
devoted heart, mind, and muscle to build- 
ing an America whose material wealth, while 
resting on rich natural resources, is chiefly 
a result of fully developed human resources 
brought to fulfillment by a way of life that 
frees energies and purpose as none other in 
the world. 

America’s greatness rests not upon her 
wealth, although that is great, nor upon her 
opportunities for self-improvement, although 
these are legion. The greatness of America 
grows out of the personal worthiness of the 
men and women of America. Under our 
from of government, we have found that 
freedom and the necessity for making great 
moral and spiritual values of our own. 
These values become our guide to live by, as 
we assume responsibilities for ourselves and 
the common good. 

We believe in uniting to mobilize our pres- 
ent strengths and build our future defenses 
in this greatest of all struggles, the battle for 
the future of mankind. 


Communist Action in Laos an Object 
Lesson for All 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, September 5, 1959 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following editorial from the 
New York Times: 

A WARNING ON Laos 

There are times when Communist im- 
pudence and effrontery reach depths that 
free and civilized men find hard to plumb. 
How is one supposed to react and retort to 
statements of policy and purpose that are 
obyiougly conceived in iniquity and born in 
falsehood? Presumably we wish above all 
for two things: to find out the truth and to 
keep the peace. The Communists in Asia 
are manifestly determined to obscure the 
former and prevent the latter, 
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The immediate case in point is the latest 
broadside from Peiping in which the United 
Nations is warmed that the gravest conse- 
quences will follow if the United Nations 
dares to send observers to Laos to find out 
what is happening in that threatened king- 
dom. We are entitled to ask a few ques- 
tions, even if we are somewhat bewildered in 
the devious labyrinth of Communist lies. 

Gravest consequences to whom? To the 
United Nations? Red China is still at war 
with the world organization. To Laos? It 
is already in the obvious path of Commu- 
nist conquest and there could be no gravyer 
consequence than the consummation of the 
plot which is apparently still being hatched 
in the top-level meetings of Moscow's agents, 
such as North Vietnam’s Ho Chi Minh who, 
having just returned from Moscow, is now 
conferring with the agents of his trans- 
mission belt in Peiping, the top operators in 
the Red Chinese oligarchy. - 

Of course, the virtually defenseless Lao 
are not the prime target. The United 
States has drawn far more fire from Peiping- 
The United Nations is now the ostensible 
target and the Communists are testing out 
the weapon of intimidation, with the threat 
of gravest consequences if the United Na- 
tions so much as dares to ask for the facts. 

The real danger to the Reds, obviously, 18 
the truth in the case. Has the United States 
actually set up vast military bases in Laos, 
as Peiping continues to charge? It hasn't 
as U.N. observers could quickly find out. Is 
the border fighting inspired by the imperial- 
ists, as Ho Chi Minh charges? United Na- 
tions observers could make a prompt report- 
Is there actually a Communist conspiracy 
against Laos? United Nations observers 
would probably have to guess, since they 
would hardly have any more access to Com- 
munist territory than they had in Korea. 

But even within limits the Comm 
obviously cannot endure a search for the 
truth. And if the United Nations shows any 
desire to look for it there will be grav 
consequenses. There may be a little object 
lesson here for those who are still crying 
for Red China's admission to the U.N. 


Report on Roseburg ; 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 3, 1959 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, Mrs. 
Olive Starcher, a staff member of the 
Medford, Oreg., Mail Tribune, and her 
husband visited the city of Roseburg and 
their friends, the Paul Helwegs, shortly 
after the terrible explosion of August 7 
which has taken at least 13 lives and 
caused an estimated $12 million in dam- 


age. 

It is hard to realize the extent of the 
damages, I think Mrs. Starcher's col- 
umn of August 11 helps put it in per- 
spective, as it relates to the world in 
which we all live. Under leave to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp, I in- 
clude Mrs. Starcher’s well-written and 
informative column: 

POTPOURRI 
(By Mrs. Olive Starcher) 

Porrtanp.—It's Monday and 9 
o'clock and Potpourri is on vacation. And 8? 
what do we do? We take typewriter (an 
old Underwood loaned by the Mul 
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Hotel) in hand and write, So many of our 
days begin in this fashion that somehow 
the week wouldn't start off well otherwise. 

The two of us visited Roseburg yesterday. 
We had planned to do so on that Sunday 
before the disaster which struck the city last 
Week, so did not change our plans. It seemed 
that a goodly share of southern Oregon had 
the same idea. Traffic was very heavy, and 
Since all entrances to the city are patrolled 
by police or men in Army uniform—we took 
them to be National Guardsmen, it takes a 
long time to get anywhere. 

In spite of the bustling traffic and many 
People at work replacing glass and otherwise 
repairing damage, there is a note of gloom 
in the city. The enormity of the task of 
rebuilding and renovation made necessary 
by the explosion and fire which demolished 
Such a large part of the business district 
last week, is beginning to bear down. We 
Were told that meetings of city and State 
Officials, attorneys and insurance represen- 
tatives were to be held this week to begin 
the colossal task of planning the rebuilding. 
There is much talk of damage suits. 

Pappy and Potpourri called on the Paul 

wegs, whom we have known for many 
years, and who own a fine home on Riverside 
Avenue across the river from the city—about 
a quarter of. a mile from the center of the 
town as the crow files. Their story of the 
disastrous night must be much the same as 
that of hundreds of other householders. 

Mrs. Helweg heard the fire siren blow 
and got out of bed to look toward the city. 

nothing, she returned to bed. In a 
few minutes the siren sounded again and 
about the time she stirred and wondered 
if she should get up again, the night was 
Shattered with the huge explosion and a big 
Window a few feet from their bed broke 
into bits and fell in on the Helwegs. The 
Helwegs thought, as it seems 9 out of 10 

residents did, that the city had 
been hit by an atom bomb. Remembering 
What they had read, the couple, with Mrs. 
Helweg's sister who had come from the Mid- 
West to visit, hurried to the basement, pick- 
ing up a small radio as they went. Plugged 
in, the radio was silent. After a time Mr. 
Helweg went to the phone and finding it 
Working, asked the operator What hap- 
pened?” The frightened woman said “I don't 
know just don’t know.” 

Eventually the Helwegs and their guest 
began to walk around the house and in the 
yard and street, as others were doing. Every- 
One was quite dazed—no one knew quite 
What to do next: It was some time before 

. Helweg discovered that her hands were 
Covered with blood and it was vealized that 
she bad a large cut on her back—one which 
required several stitches to close when she 
At length could be treated by a physician. 

The Helweg's neighborhood is quite near 
the hospital—which lost dozens of windows 
and received patients into rooms littered with 
Blass and with contents knocked askew by 
the terrific blast. When a fire started in 
back of the hospital building, neighborhood 
men gathered to put it out. 

When the Helwegs returned to their home 
and began to check the damage they found 
the heavy front door, which had been locked, 

d been blown inward, and the casings 
Tipped loose. The knob and other hardware 
lay on the floor, A back door was in a similar 
State. Cupboard doors were wrenched open 
and the contents dumped on the floor. Mrs. 
H. particularly remembered the spice closet— 
everything was scattered around—I had to 
Sweep up stuff like parsley flakes.” 

Plastered ceilings are somewhat cracked, 
&nd/blinds damaged, It seems that in some 

mes where draperies were drawn across the 
Window, glass ripped great holes as the sharp 
Sections blasted inward. Thousands upon 
thousands of pieces of plywood and sheets of 


8 were used to cover the damaged win- 
5, 
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Householders are worrying about how to 
be sure all the glass is cleaned up. Sunday 
the Helweg's son-in-law and daughter, the 
Terry Herchers and their two small sons were 
up from Medford. Since the broken win- 
dows fell both in and outside, the older folk 
kept a sharp lookout and warned the older 
Hercher boy not to play in the grass near 
the windows. 

People about the city show evidence of in- 
juries—many have cuts on legs and arms, 
bandaged limbs, facial cuts, and scalp 
wounds. 

We were told that practically no one is be- 
ing allowed into the area where the blast oc- 
curred and where damage is the heaviest with 
the exception of property owners, certain 
officers and others whose business is of the 
utmost importance. Sunday the ruins were 
still hot and smoking and the task of hunting 
for bodies and carrying on other needed work 
will not get underway until the rubble has 
cooled. Banks, hotels, stores, shops—all 
business right down town is stopped. The 
main post office is closed and business Satur- 
day was conducted from substations. 

The task of cleaning up the wreckage pre- 
sents a different problem to every business- 
man or merchant. It is said, for instance, 
that a jeweler whose store was almost de- 
molished is endeavoring to sweep up and save 
the rubbish in front of his bulding. Much 
of his stock of diamonds and other small 
jeweled pieces was blown into the street. By 
sifting through and ex each bit of 
this rubble, he may be able to recover some of 
the stock, 

The bus depot, where we boarded the Grey- 
hound Sunday evening, has windows boarded 
up or covered with plastic. The gas supply 
was still off. The ticket clerk asked us to 
look upward. The large light fixtures were 
all hanging loose from the ceiling, with a gap 
of 3 or 4 inches between the plaster and the 
fixtures, € 

Where to eat was a problem in Roseburg 
Sunday. Those cafes and restaurants still 
open were literally swamped not only with 
local residents whose homelife has been 
disrupted by the disaster, but by the hun- 
dreds of curious people who flocked into the 
area to take a look at the disaster. 

When the earth-shaking explosion struck 
Roseburg, with the resulting mushroom of 
smoke, dust, and gas, followed soon by heavy 
fire, almost everyone thought the city had 
been struck by an atom bomb. There was 
no bomb—only one truckload of dynamite 
and other explosive material with an infini- 
tesimal power as compared to an atomic or 
hydrogen bomb. Roseburg folk, other 
Oregonians and citizens throughout the 
United States are rightly shocked by this 
local disaster; they demand investigations, 
and action to make sure that such a horror 
will not happen again. 

Yet Roseburg’s disaster was as nothing 
when compared to that which befell the 
city of Hiroshima in Japan, On that August 
day a US. plane flown and manned by 
citizens of the United States dropped a bomb 
on Japan which brought the same type of 
disaster as struck Roseburg, only magnified 
thousands of times. 

Thursday night this writer sat in beauti- 
ful, peaceful Lithia Park and heard Suzanne 
Hanson read from John Hershey's soul-stir- 
ring account of Hiroshima. For the first 
time the full significance of what had hap- 
pened in Hiroshima dawned on this writer. 
True, we read the newspaper accounts, heard 
the radio reports and since that time have 
been a part of many discussions on the 
horrors and futilities of atomic warfare—its 
downright inhumaneness, 

Friday morning, with Mrs, Hanson’s voice 
still ringing in our ears, and with the word 
pictures which Mr. Hershey painted still 
fresh in our mind, we heard about Roseburg. 
Yesterday we saw and heard more. Yester- 
day we heard the cabdriver, the housewife, 
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the businessman all saying something must 
be done. This must never happen again.” 
Voices filled with compassion and “how 
dreadful for the driver of the truck. His 
life is ruined. Better that he had died.” 
Or, “I hope this teaches the men of that 
firm a lesson. How can they be so careless 
when human life is involved?’ 

Driving home from the United Nations 
meeting Thursday night in the park, there 
was more talk of Hiroshima, and bombs, and 
wars, We were reminded that the Japanese, 
while sinned against, have not been without 
sin when it comes to slaughtering their fel- 
low men, and that after all, Hiroshima hap- 
pened because we were at war, and after all, 
war is war. 

Of the Roseburg disaster we say “it must 
not happen again.” Of Hiroshima we say 
“but we were at war.” 5 


Recent Legislative Actions by Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOR C. TOLLEFSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
“Tuesday, September 1, 1959 


Mr. TOLLEFSON, Mr. Speaker, dur- 
ing the closing days of this session of 
Congress action has been taken on sev- 
eral measures which have been of im- 
portance to the people of the nation. A 
great many of my constituents have 
written to me concerning them. 

THE FEDERAL HIGHWAY PROGRAM 


The Federal highway program faced 
a serious crisis when it appeared that 
there would not be sufficient funds to 
keep it on schedule, Several projects in 
my State were confronted with the pos- 
sibility of a slowdown or a shutdown. 
Not only did this involve a loss of work 
and jobs in the State, but it meant that 
the traffic requirements of the State 
would fall further short of the necessary 
goals. 

The President had requested a cent- 
and-a-half increase in the Federal gas- 
oline tax. The House of *Representa- 
tives after a delay of many months fi- 
nally approved a compromise measure 
which calls for a 1-cent increase in gas 
taxes until July 1, 1961. At that date 
50 percent of the 10-percent tax on auto- 
mobiles and 624 percent of the receipts 
from the 8-percent tax on parts and ac- 
cessories—presently going into the gen- 
eral fund—would be transferred to the 
highway fund. This measure will per- 
mit the highway program to continue 
with only a minor slowdown. 

LABOR LEGISLATION 


Following lengthy hearings, and after 
intense debate and consideration, Con- 
gress finally approved a bill calling for 
reforms in management-labor relations. 
Several bills were considered. Foremost 
was the Kennedy proposal, S. 1555, which 
was approved by the Senate last April. 
The House Education and Labor Com- 
mittee reported the Elliott labor bill, H.R. 
8342, which was supported by Speaker 
Sam Raysvurn in his nationwide broad- 
cast. Another bill, the so-called Lan- 
drum-Griffin bill, H.R. 8400, bore the 
names of its authors and was supported 
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by the President over a nationwide TV 
broadcast. A fourth bill was known as 
the Shelley bill, H.R. 8490. 

Eighty-five percent of the provisions 
of all bills were similar. They differed 
chiefly with respect to the extent to 
which they amended the Taft-Hartley 
Act. The Landrum-Griffin bill went 
furthest in this regard and was spoken 
of as the strongest bill. However, 
with respect to democracy in unions, 
elections of officers, reporting of union 
finances and the protection of union 
funds, all four bills contained approxi- 
mately the same provisions. There was 
little or no controversy over these. The 
main controversies arose over the pro- 

_ Posed amendments to the Taft-Hartley 
Act, The House approved the Landrum- 
Griffin bill. Because it differed from the 
Senate-passed Kennedy bill, it was nec- 
essary to send the matter to conference. 
The House and Senate conferees worked 
diligently for about 2 weeks, and fi- 
nally reached an agreement on a com- 
promise measure. In effect, the Lan- 
drum-Griffin bill was softened somewhat. 
Both Houses of Congress then approved 
the compromise measure and it was sent 
to the President for his signature. 

INCREASED INTEREST ON GOVERNMENT BONDS 


Congress gave the President authority 
to give 40 million Americans who hold 
$42 billion of series E and H savings 
bonds bigger returns on their invest- 
ment. The President in his message to 
Congress had requested that the ceiling 
on interest rates on long-term Govern- 
ment bonds be eliminated. People were 
not purchasing them in the amounts re- 
quired to meet the Government’s finan- 
cialneeds. Since 1956 bond redemptions 
have generally exceeded bond sales. In 
other words, more bonds previously ac- 
quired were being turned back than were 
being purchased. 

The President in his message said 
that people in a free society could not 
be compelled to buy Government bonds 
when they could get better returns on 
their money from other investments. 
The Government needs to borrow money, 
and the Treasury Department has been 
confronted with the necessity of plac- 
ing the entire national debt in short- 
term bonds on which the law does not 
impose maximum interest rates. It 
would be difficult to estimate what the 
cost of such a procedure would be to 
the Government. 

After considerable delay by the House 
Committee on Ways and Means, a biil 
was presented to the House of Repre- 
sentatives which would eliminate the 
ceiling on the interest on series E and 
H savings bonds. The limit on the in- 
terest rate since 1957 as been 3.26 per- 
cent. The bill would also authorize an 
increase in interest rates on outstand- 
ing series E and H bonds. The Presi- 
dent is given authority to increase rates 
in both instances where he finds the 
national welfare so requires. The bill 
contained certain other provisions to 
make Government bonds more attractive 
and saleable. After some debate, the 
House of Representatives approved the 
measure. 
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TVA CONSTRUCTION PROGRAM 

Congress in recent years has not ap- 
propriated all the funds which the Ten- 
nessce Valley Authority has requested 
for plant development and new facili- 
ties—particularly steam plants for the 
generation of electrical energy. Con- 
gress passed a measure which authorized 
TVA to sell $750 million in bonds to ob- 
taain the capitalit needed. There would 
then be no need for annual appropria- 
tions by Congress. 

The President vetoed the first TVA 
bill because it attempts to divorce the 
TVA's construction program of new pow- 
er-producing projects from executive re- 
view and would not afford an oppor- 
tunity for the President to exercise his 
constitutional role in the legislative 
process. 

When it was agreed by the House and 
the Senate to delete the objectionable 
features from the bill by separate ac- 
tion, the President signed the TVA pro- 
posal. 


It Is Red China’s Own Behavior Which 
Makes Peaceful Settlements Impossible 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, September 5, 1959 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under the 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following concise and 
conclusive statement by the Honorable 
Henry Cabot Lodge, our Ambassador to 
the United Nations, on the reasons why 
Red China completely disqualifies her- 
self for membership in the United Na- 
tions, a union of peace-loving nations to 
maintain peace: 

STATEMENT BY AMBASSADOR LODGE 


Sometimes we hear it said that the ex- 
clusion of Red China from the U.N, is an 
obstacle to peaceful settlements. But the 
real obstacle is Red China's refusal to settle 
any important question except by causing 
its opponents to surrender. 

The U.N. is not the only place where con- 
flicts can be settled. The United States has 
been in diplomatic contact with the Chinese 
Communists at Geneva and Warsaw since 
1954. Thus they have a perfectly good chan- 
nel for peaceful settlements if they want to 
use it, but they show no desire to do so. 

Now, of course, we all agree that it would 
be a good thing if Red China’s behavior were 
completely to change—and change so dras- 
tically that the word “honorable” can be 
applied to those who govern the Chinese 
people. But to make statements expressing 
this hope at a time when there is not a 
scintilla of evidence on which to base such 
hope is regrettable and misleading. 

Remember that for a decade the people of 
China have been cut off from the community 
of law-abiding nations. It was not the com- 
munity that cut them off but the barbaric 
behavior of their Communist rulers. The 
Chinese people deserve a great place in the 
community. The day they are permitted to 
resume their place will be a great day for 
mankind. 

But there is no sign that such a day will 
come soon. There is not eyen a sign of 
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modest improvement. When we study Red 
China's recent behavior we find such sins as 
these: the violent subjugation of Tibet; the 
attempts to conquer Formaso by force; the 
setting up of agricultural communes de- 
scribed by a leading scholar from India as 
more terrifying than all hells put together. 

Also the vicious persecution of Christian 
missionaries, both Protestant and Catholic; 
the spiteful and Inhuman refusal to release 
American citizens, five of whom are still held 
prisoner in Red China; the ceaseless stream 
of “hate America” propaganda, and refusal to 
account for 452 American soldiers missing 
since the Korean war. 

Thus the score against Red China at U.N. 
speaks for itself. 


Will The Church Bells Be Ringing? 
7 EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT W. LEVERING 


F or OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, September 4, 1959 


Mr. LEVERING. Mr. Speaker, it is 
evident from my mail and from calls and 
other communications I have received, 
that a great number of earnest, hard- 
working Americans are perturbed about 
the approaching visit of Premier Nikita 
Khrushchev, of Russia. 

For example, Mrs. Lois Bartels Moore 
has sent me a copy of a letter written 
to President Eisenhower suggesting that 
church bells should be tolled throughout 
the country each day during the period 
Mr. Khrushchev is visiting here. This 
is only one of a number of communica- 
tions I have received from individuals 
who say some outward manifestation 
should be made on the part of the Amer- 
ican people to show that they reject his 
godlessness and his belief in atheistic 
communism. 

As we know, Mr. Speaker, some groups 
haye suggested that the American citi- 
zens in the vicinity of Mr. Khrushchev, 
wherever he may be, when he visits our 
country, should attend prayer meetings 
wear black arm-bands, or otherwise show 
that they are mourning for the captive 
people behind the Iron Curtain. 

It is not perhaps for us to say that 
the forthcoming visit of Premier Khru- 
shchey cannot help to bring about lasting 
peace. Let us be praying that this move 
on the part of our President turns out 
to be fruitful and helpful in the field of 
international diplomacy. But I am sure 
many of my colleagues cannot help but 
join with me in wondering if it will prove 
to divide our people and weaken the re- 
sistance of the captive peoples of the 
world at a crucial moment in world his- 
tory. Under leave granted me, I am in- 
serting Mrs. Moore's letter in the 
It follows: 


CHARDON, OHIO, 
August 17, 1959. 
The PRESDENT, 
The White House, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dan Mr, Present: Because of MY 
deep religious heritage my day begins and 
ends with a prayer. Often one is included 
for you, sometimes for Mr. Khrushchev. 
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I have been disturbed by what seems to 
be the lack of an organized plan to show Mr. 
K. the one great strength America has which 
Russia has not, our belief in God. 

A thought struck me with force yesterday 
as I prepared breakfast before leaving for 
church. “Why couldn't church bells ring con- 
tnually all over America during Mr. K's 
visit?” I glanced at the Women's Day cal- 
endar above my sink. The admonition was 

Do all that is in thine heart; for God. is 
With thee.” (1 Chronicles 17: 2.) 


When I arrived at services I found the first 
hymn Was: 


“Built on the rock the church doth stand, 
Even when steeples are falling; 
Crumbled spires in every land, 
Bells still are chiming and calling, 
Calling the young and old to rest, 
But above all the soul distrest, 
Longing for rest everlasting.” 


After the service I spoke with my pastor, 
the Reverend Kenneth Hoffmann, of Grace 
Lutheran Church, Cleveland Heights, Ohio, 
relating my experience, 1 

Was most enthusiastic and offered to 
Phone his brother, Dr. Oswald Hoffmann who 
is public relations director of the Lutheran 
Church, Missouri Synod, and also the speak- 
er for the “International Lutheran Hour.” 

This morning I began calling my friends 
asking them to join in praying that this 

would be favorably received and that 
Contact might be made with churches of all 
nations to let our church bells speak 
for us. 

The phones in this community are busy 
today. My latest call was from a friend who 
Suggested I write to the President of the 
United States. 

Very respectfully, 

BARTELS Moore. 
Mrs. H. H. Moore, 


Siegrist Exposes UNICEF 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. NOAH M. MASON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, September 5, 1959 


Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, I have al- 
Ways been opposed to the United Na- 
tions Organization—particularly to that 

h known as UNICEF. 

When the United Nations Organiza- 
tion was initiated at San Francisco, it 
Was done by men who left God out of 
the negotiations and refused to start 

meetings with prayer. Alger Hiss, 
a well-known Communist and an ag- 
Nostic, was the architect of the Charter 
Of the United Nations, so the organiza- 
tion had two strikes against it before 
it went into operation. 

The following broadcast of October 
27, 1958, by the well-known news com- 
mentator, Bob Siegrist, entitled Sie- 
post Exposes UNICEF.“ has been 

rought to my attention by members of 
the DAR. It is worthy of wide publicity. 
Therefore, I offer it for the RECORD as a 
Part of my remarks for the edification 
of my colleagues: 

Srecrist Exposes UNICEF 

te has come to this reporter's attention 

at, again this year, American children 
are being asked to forego the Halloween 
Practice of “trick or treat,” and, instead, that 
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they participate in a door-to-door canvass 
for contributions for the United Nations 
Childrens Fund, better known as UNICEF, 

Under the directions of the New York- 
based UNICEF office, with its bureaucracy, 
publicists and internationally minded prop- 
agandists, this appeal for the begging serv- 
ices of our American children filters down 
at the local level through Girl Scout troops 
and various other church and/or school 
organizations. 

If our children are told at all, that their 
efforts are sought for the United Nations 
Childrens Fund, or UNICEF, ít is perfectly 
obvious to this reporter that those children 
and their parents—and even the majority 
of the adult leaders of children’s groups 
through whom the U.N.-originated appeal 
is based—have little or no knowledge or 
information as to the real meaning of 
UNICEF. 

Generally, it seems that our children are 
merely told that their help is needed in 
soliciting funds for the poor children of the 
world, much less fortunate than they, who 
thereby need their help. 

Obviously, it takes little if any sales pres- 
sure from teachers or other trusted leaders 
of American youth to convince idealistic child 
minds that here, indeed, is a splendid moral, 
Christian way for our children to turn what 
used to be an annual period of at least mild, 
juvenile violence and general youthful 
troublemaking into a happy, useful act of 
Christian charity in behalf of those less for- 
tunate than our own American children. 

Unfortunately, however, this effort to con- 
vert America’s traditional and nonpolitical 
Halloween into something entirely different 
is well in keeping with the massive effort 
for the perversion and absorption of all re- 
gious holy days and national holidays into 
instruments completely contrary to the 
ideologies and traditions upon which those 
days are based. 

Just as the Kremlin has throughout its 
satellite ghost world committed this slaugh- 
ter of religious holy days and national holl- 
days, so too would the Kremlin do here in 
the United States. 5 

Ever since the tragic founding of that 
grossly misnamed organization known as the 
United Nations more than a decade ago, the 
Kremlin has enjoyed great assistance in this 
direction from many persons in, about, and 
subscribing to the United Nations and its 
so-called principles. 

Tragically enough, much of that assistance 
in the Kremlin-directed desire of breaking 
down American traditions and principles has 
been granted, unwittingly, by good and well- 
meaning people who, unfortunately, have 
chosen to accept at face value the UN. s 
propaganda rather than to examine what lies 


behind that propaganda along with the rec- . 


ord itself which, all to frequently, is in great 
conflict with the propaganda. 

As it has been with the U.N. proper and 
with most of its organizations and agencies, 
50, too, has it been with UNICEF. 

Some of the sharpest and clearest punctua- 
tion of this truism is found in a compilation 
called “Facts About UNICEF,” which has 
come to this reporter's attention through the 
Church League of America. 

The general chairman of the Church 
League of America is Maj. Edgar C. Bundy, 
of Wheaton, III. Major Bundy distinguished 
himself as an Air Force Intelligence officer in 
World War II. Since that time, a great pro- 
American, a great patriot, he has dedicated 
his life to an outstanding one-man crusade 
for America. 

One of Major Bundy's best-known contri- 
butions has been through his authorship of 
the authoritative and widely read book, Col- 
lectivism in the Churches,” which, for some 
time, this reporter has made available as a 
public service, to his listeners at the regular 
publisher's price of $5. 
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UNICEF, therefore, is well in line with Ma- 
jor Bundy’s specialty, as it is with the dis- 
tinguished American who compiled these 
“Facts About UNICEF,” Lawrence Timbers, 
vice chairman of the antisubversive commit- 
tee of the American Legion. 

What follows is directly from Mr, Timbers’ 
great report: 

One of the best examples of subversion,” 
he says, “is that of the churches of this coun- 
try being injected into the UNICEF program. 
UNICEF is United Nations Childrens Fund,” 
as Mr. Timbers says, and he adds: 

“Some ministers and others take issue with 
this statement, for the reason that they and 
their churches have been active in UNICEF 
Hallowe’en drives, and they do not want to 
believe the truth. They approach this prob- 
lem,” he says, “with closed minds and do 
not want UNICEF exposed.” 

Well, ladies and gentlemen, it’s a pretty 
good thing to expose UNICEF. We're going 
to try and do it right now, thanks to Mr. 
Timbers and Major Bundy. 

“In UNICEF,” according to this report, 
“we have an organization, governmental in 
character, and underwritten by contributions 
from 81 governments. The United States 
Government contributes more than 80 per- 
cent to its support, and the other 80 nations) 
contribute less than 20 percent, * * * 19 of 
the nations—and this includes all the 
of the nations—and this includes all the 
Communist and Iron Curtain countries— 
contribute in nonconvertible money * * * 
and this money can be used only to hire 
their citizens to work for UNICEF, or to pur- 
chase goods from that country, or to return 
it in aid to that country. 

“Any fifth-grade student,” says Mr. Tim- 
bers in his report, “should be able to see 
through the fraud that is perpetrated when 
UNICEF gives $1 in aid to a country, that 
country in turn provides on the average [of] 
52. * * Anyone would be willing to pay 
$2 to get $3 back and if the truth were 
Known,” he says, “those governments are 
spending that money to suit themselves 
* + * and UNICEF (and the organization 
WHO—World Health Organization) are ac- 
cepting their reports as bona fide. It is Just 
a case of one nation bidding against the 
others and the ones who offer the most, get 
the most UNICEF aid,” he notes. 

Then he goes on, “UNICEF has a U.S. Na- 
tional Committee to promote its program, 
and at least 19 of its 65 members, are or 
have been affiliated with one or more Com- 
munist front organizations. 

“The first chairman of UNICEF was Lud- 
wig Rajchmann, representing the Commu- 
nist Government of Poland. He used his 
influence to get aid for the Communist 
countries. Just last year the Senate Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary subpenaed him to 
ask him about his connections with Alger 
Hiss. He fled to Paris to get away from 
U.S. jurisdiction, but he is still the repre- 
sentative to UNICEF for Communist Po- 
land. * * * 

“Miss Joyce Campbell was an employee of 
UNICEF. She admitted that she had been 
president of United Federal Workers Local 
12 and that it had been expelled by the CIO 
for being communistic. She admitted that 
she had been employed by the American 
Committee for Yugoslay Relief, which is on 
the Attorney General's list as a communistic 
subversive organization and that her posi- 
tion here was the reference that obtained her 
job on the United Nations appeal for chil- 
dren * * * I suspect,” says Mr. Timbers, 
“that she is still working for a United Na- 
tions agency. 

“Ruth Crawford was an employee of 
UNICEF and admitted that she was a mem- 
ber of the Communist Party, and that her 
sympathies are still with its programs and 
aims * . An inquiry to the U.S. Com- 
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mittee for UNICEF, asking if she still worked 
for them, has never been answered. 

“Mr. William Berges, the UNICEF repre- 
sentative in Shanghal turned large stock of 
UNICEF supplies over to the Communists. 
In a speech to the Chinese Communists he 
sud * * the ruling clique of America are 
responsible for the Korean war.’ * * * 

“The World Health Organization which co- 
operates with UNICEF by furnishing techni- 
clans, had as its head in 1955, Mr. Brock 
Chisholm, a Canadian. He advocates that 
Canadian and United States families should 
practice birth control and limit their families 
to two children. They should adopt children 
from the backward countries and the darker 
the skins the better, because he says the 
sooner we are all mixed into one race the 
better. © è 

“The two official UNICEF greeting cards, 
sold at Christmas time, are titled Brothers.“ 
showing two figures embracing; and ‘Com- 
munity of Man,’ showing four faces, one 
black, one red, one yellow, and one purple 
all joined together by the bonds of love, ap- 
parently,” says Mr. Timbers, “meaning that 
when the black, white, yellow, and red races 
are mixed together according to Brock Chis- 
holm, we will haye a purple race. 

“The artist who drew these two monstrosi- 
ties was Hans Erni, a Swiss national and 
well-known fellow traveler and an active 
member of the Swiss-Soviet Friendship Asso- 
elation. In October 1949, the Communists, 
added a new maneuver to their fraudulent 
peace campaign. They formed delegations 
of world renown individuals under Commu- 
nist control, to visit and influence the parlia- 
ments of the world powers. Hans Erni was 
in the delegation assigned to the United 
States. Our State Department, under pres- 
sure from the Senate, denied visas to these 
people, including Hans Erni.” 

And, by the way: 

Major Bundy advises us that one of the 
articles for this year’s UNICEF Christmas 
card is one Ben Shahn. We have on our desk 
from our files “Information from the files of 
the House Committee on Un-American Activ- 
ities,” dated December 5, 1955, which con- 
tains three letter-sized, single-spaced type- 
written pages concerning Mr, Ben Shahn's 
associations and activities in connection with 
Buch publications as New Masses which 
the U.S. Attorney General has officially cited 
as a Communist periodical, and such organi- 
zations as the National Federation for Con- 
stitutional Liberties (officially branded as 
subversive by the Attorney General) for 
which Shahn designed, by the way, a pam- 
phlet— according to this official report. 

This report from Mr. Timbers goes on to 
say thet: “UNTAA (the United Nation Tech- 
nical Administration Agency) gives technical 
assistance to UNICEF. UNBSA plans pro- 
grams for UNICEF,” another U.N. outfit. 
“The Executive Chairman of UNTAA Board is 
David A. D. K, Owen, British Socialist. Head 
of (the other outfit) UNBSA, is Dr. Hans W. 
Singer, British Socialist. He advised Paki- 
stan that Russia's brutal and disastrous col- 
lectivization of agriculture in the 1920's was 
an outstanding example of successful devel- 
opment planning. 

“Messrs. Owen and Singer gave employ- 
ment to many of the U.S. citizens who were 
fired from the United Nations as a result of 
loyalty hearings back in 1952.” 

“Prom [the] United Nations Children’s 
Fund (UNICEF) financial report and ac- 
counts for the year ended December 31, 1956, 
and report of the Board of Auditors [note 
this]: 2 

“UNICEF allocations to December 31, 1956 
[and] contributions to UNICEF (by various 
- countries) .” 
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The allocation from UNICEF went to the 
tune of $325,000 in 1956 to Red Albania, 
which gave nothing; $5,500,000 to Red Bul- 
garia, which gave nothing; $3,500,000 to 
Communist China which, of course, gave 
nothing; $5,600,000 went to Czechoslovakia, 
Communist Czechoslovakia, which con- 
tributed, by the way, $34,722.22. Commu- 
nist Hungary got $2 million, and gave noth- 
ing. Communist Poland got $19 million of 
UNICEF funds in 1956, according to 
UNICEF's own report and audit, and gave 
$80,000. Communist Romania got $7 mil- 
lion, gave nothing. By the way, in Romania, 
just tonight, ladies and gentlemen, the Red 
regime there is fearing the Hungarian-type 
freedom revolt, and the resultant persecu- 
tions and the incarcerations tonight, in 
Romania are massive. 

Yugoslavia, Tito’s Yugoslavia, got in 1956 
from UNICEF funds (80 percent of them 
from the United States of America) $18,200,- 
000. Tito's outfit gave to UNICEF a token 
$200,000. > 

Now, there's more ladies and gentlemen, 
more, only time will prohibit us from giving 
it tonight. This report is available, we'll be 
glad to see that you get It. 

We cite this report on UNICEF, what we 
have of it so far, in the public interest— 
with special emphasis on all of those per- 
sons who have found themselves employed 
through churches, schools, Girl Scouts, etc., 
as unknowing instruments for the advance- 
ment of this effort to enlist Innocent Amer- 
ican children in a campaign’ for funds— 
most of which go to Communist regimes 
which persecute the clergy, enslave the lalty. 
and struggles to pervert to Satanic monsters, 
and in war machine against us, the very 
young. 

We particularly commend this report to 
the attention of every parent of a school 
age child—whom we hope will query their 
children as to whether they have been so- 
licited to help with this Hallowe'en drive, 
and in so doing, we certainly recommend 
serious consideration to the suggestion that 
if our children and their organizations wish 
to solicit contributions for the poor children 
of the world—that they do so in the name 
of and under the auspices of—their own 
churches and their own missionary societies 
and organizations of whatever denomination, 

If we're going to help the poor children 
of the world—let’s make sure that the poor 
children of the world benefit from our ef- 
fort—that our efforts are not, instead, going 
to benefit Communist gangsters and their 
slavemaster regimes who multilate children, 
who destroy children, if not physically, men- 
tally and morally, for the war machine used 
against the very children in the future who 


are being asked to contribute to the UNICEF- 


fund. 


What's the Big Rush To Adjourn? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 
OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, September 5, 1959 
Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record a statement 
by me in regard to the prospective sine 
die adjournment of the Congress, 


September 5, 1959 


There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR KEATING 
WHAT'S THE BIG RUSH? 


That annual malady commonly called ad- 
journment fever has made itself felt in re- 
cent days, and I am very troubled by what 
this development might portend, We have 
been witnessing today, as earlier in the week, 
some of the manifestations of this iliness 
which appears to be pecullar to the banks of 
the Potomac, 

I certainly want to join with my colleagues 
in commiserating with the leadership as 
these events have unfolded. And, of course, 
while the problems of a minority leader are 
great, those of a majority leader are pro- 
digious. We should all have great sympathy 
for the vicissitudes of the majority leader 
as he labors with his many complex assign- 
ments and coworkers in these closing days. 

However, we cannot abdicate our respon- 
sibilities as Senators in these last days of 
the session and Close up shop without com- 
pleting important tasks. No one seems to 
want to say it, but there is a strong aura of 
suspicion that some people want us to fold 
up our tent and leave before the impending 
visit of Mr. Khrushchev. 

I must challenge any decision to adjourn 
before the end of next week if it will mean 
that must items will be lost in the shuffle. 
Khrushchey may be the Typhoid Mary of 
international statesmanship, but Is that any 
sign that free Americans lack immunity to 
the virus he peddles? It really won't hurt us 
to be in the same city with him; nothing 
says we have to invite him into our parlor. 

Now, there are a number of very vital leg- 
islative matters which must command the 
attention of the Senate before we can ad- 
journ in good conscience. I refer particularly 
to the matter of civil rights. 

We have received repeated assurances 
from the majority leadership that bills in 
this vital field will be brought up before the 
end of the session. But now there is talk of 
running out of town in advance of Kbru- 
shehev's visit without acting on civil rights. 
That, in my view, would be unthinkable, and 
Ishall oppose any movement in that direction 
with all the weapons at my command. Sure- 
ly, this Congress cannot in good faith ad- 
journ without at least extending the life of 
the Civil Rights Commission. And there are 
other important proposals in this field which 
I think we should act upon. 

It would be ironic, indeed, if we were to 
slight the civil rights of Americans just to 
avoid the presence of a man who has done 
more to undermine civil rights than any man 
in the world. 

It is clearly beneath the dignity and pres- 
tige of the Congress of the United States for 
us to end our work and turn our back on the 
pressing needs of the Nation just because 4 
foreign dictator comes to our shores. 
trust this view will prevail as we enter the 
closing days of this session. 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr, Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
orders will be received for subscriptions to 
the Recorp at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 8 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to reprints from 
the Recorp should be processed through this 
office. 
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A New Horizon for Labor 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KUGH SCOTT : 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, September 7, 1959 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recor an editorial entitled “A New 
Horizon for Labor,” which was published 

the Philadelphia Inquiror for today, 
September 7, 1959. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


A New HORIZON ror LABOR 


On Labor Day, 1959, the working people 
Of America look forward to brighter oppor- 
malte than they have seen on this holiday 

any recent year, 

They also face challenges that will give a 
Stern test to labor's mettle. 

The last few days have brought to a spec- 
tacular climax the great natlonal debate on 
legislation to drive racketeers and hood- 
da Out of labor unions, It was a bitter 

ttle that shook the foundations of organ- 

labor and aroused the American people 
48 they had rarely been aroused before, 

We believe that the rank-and-file work- 
ing men and women of the United States 
Of America—and honest, dedicated labor 

m leaders—have emerged from this 
le stronger than ever and that the 
entire country will benefit. 
ent of a new labor bill by Con- 
Btess last week was a victory for the work- 
appropriate Labor Day gift. 
bill is not antilabor, as some critics 
It 18 prolabor. 

It is snticorruption, 
®Xtihoodlum., 

It is legislation to give American workers 
tre effectlye control over union affairs, 

rid the unions of thugs and thieves who 
to as friends of labor for personal profit, 
of eliminate unfair practices by the minority 

„union officials who use force and violence 

bargaining weapons. 

But the battle is not yet won, 
the e underworld won't release its grip on 

American labor movement without a 
ght. Enforcement of provisions in the anti- 
Ption bill will be a difficult task re- 
file g the cooperation of labor's rank and 
tio, and its responsible leadership. Addi- 
Pe tad legislation may be needed to finish the 


antiracketeering, 


ons is a day for labor to reflect earnestly 
then? victories of the past and the tasks of 
future. 
Nearly 3 years of hearings by the McClellan 
ba ttee and 2 years of congressional de- 
te on labor bills have put the unlon moye- 
t in clearer perspective. They have 
ers that the vast majority of union lead- 
Who mt members are law-abiding citizens 
m Strive for reasonable goals by honorable 
cans, 
hare hard core of gangsters and rogues who 
ve infiltrated the ranks of labor union 


dower! is small In number but immensely 
erful, 
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Workers who once were underdogs in their 
struggle to right the wrongs of unscrupulous 
employers now are engaged in a fight for 
freedom from persecution and abuse by ir- 
responsible union leaders. 

The Government of the United States and 
popular opinion of the American people are 
allned on the side of the workers. They 
stand at the dawn of a new day. Unprece- 
dented progress is plainly visible on the 
horizon, rising above dark clouds cast by 
the Hoffas and the Becks and others who 
have sullied the good name of American 
labor unionism, 2 

There is heartening evidence on every 
hand that the hoodiums in labor unions are 
receding from their high water mark under 
the pressure of a rising tide of public In- 
dignation. 

One hundred and eighty years ago this 
month, when John Paul Jones was in com- 
mand of an American warship under attack 
by a British frigate, he answered a demand 
to surrender with the immortal words “I 
have not yet begun to fight” and went on 
to victory. 

We hope these words will be echoed with 
spirit and determination by the working 
men and women of America as they gird for 
decisive battle against criminal elements 
15 are guilty of subversion against labor 

ons, 


State Taxation of Interstate 
Commerce 


SPEECH 


HON. JESSICA McC. WEIS 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 2, 1959 


Mrs. WEIS. Mr. Speaker, I am ex- 
tremely pleased that the conference re- 
port on S. 2524 is being called up for 
consideration today, and I think the 
members of the Judiciary Committee 
are to be especially commended for the 
dispatch with which théy have moved in 
seeking a solution to this vexatious prob- 
lem of State taxation of interstate com- 
merce, 

In the past, interstate commerce has 
been at least relatively free from the 
burdens of multiple State taxation. As 
a result of the court decisions in the 
Stockham Valve case and in the North- 
western States Cement case, however, 
the door may now be open for any State 
to step in and impose crushing taxes on 
firms located outside, but doing busi- 
ness within, the boundaries of that State. 

The burden of such taxation would be 
especially severe for the small business- 
man, whose volume of business in any 
one State would probably not even war- 
rant continuing to do business in States 
imposing such taxes. 

In fact, several firms in my own 38th 
District of New York have indicated to 
me that their volume of business in 


some States would be such that they 
probably could not even afford the ad- 
ministrative costs connected with keep- 
ing the voluminous-records necessary to 
pay the taxes, let alone the taxes them- 
selves. 

Just this week, I have received word 
that 70 percent of the gross sales, both 
wholesale and retail, of the companies 
in Newark, N.Y., are made in interstate 
commerce throughout the entire coun- 
try. Newark is the largest city in 
Wayne County, N.Y.. which I am priv- 
ileged to represent in the Congress, and 
it would be a fearful blow to the com- 
munity’s economy if crushing income 
taxes were suddenly imposed by a num- 
ber of States in which Newark’s business 
firms are operating. 

S. 2524 deals with a portion of the 
problem by prohibiting States from tax- 
ing income derived solely from the solici- 
tation of orders within a given State by 
out-of-State companies. The language 
of the bill itself makes it clear that this 
is not the final answer to the entire prob- 
lem by providing for continued study by 
two separate committees of the Congress. 
But it definitely represents a step in the 
right direction, a step which is of vital 
importance to every businessman operat- 
ing in interstate commerce. 

Mr. Speaker, the absence of artificial 
trade barriers between the States has 
been responsible for much of the dy- 
namic growth of this Nation, and the 
Congress has a grave responsibility to 
see that these channels of trade remain 
free and open. S. 2524 will serve the 
best interests of thousands of small bus- 


_ inessmen throughout the country, and I 


urge adoption of this conference report. 


Food for Peace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, September 7, 1959 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, a 
fine editorial, entitled “Food for Peace,” 
appeared in one of our fine Minnesota 
newspapers, the Mankato Free Press of 
August 11, relating to the pending legis- 
lation. This particular editorial sup- 
ports the proposals which the senior Sen- 
ator from Minnesota and other Senators 
have advanced in this body for a broad- 
ened program for the use of our food and 
fiber. 

A paragraph of the editorial which 1 
think is particularly helpful reads as 
follows: 

It is dificult to find criticism of this plan. 
One of the areas where the United States has 
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been weakest is in assisting the economic 
development of the countries that we want to 
be our friends. We have stressed, rather, 
military assistance and have insisted that the 
countries to which we send arms must be 
ready to fight for our way of life. 


Finally the editorial states: 


It appears that food for peace is a step in 
this direction, 


I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD, iu 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Foop FOR PEACE 

The food-for-peace plan that has been 
proposed by Minnesota’s Senator HuMPHREY 
is drawing considerable support as a vehicle 
with a twofold purpose. One aim is to dis- 
pose of surplus products that are filling ware- 
houses and bins thfoughout the country 
and the other is to go a step further and 
give economic assistance to the nations that 
receive the products. 

In this respect it seems a sound and worth- 
while expansion of Public Law 480, under 
which Congress made it possible to sell sur- 
pluses abroad. The Senator has pointed out 
that it isn't meant to replace Public Law 
480, but to strengthen it in the interests of 
needy people everywhere in the world. 

The Senator's proposal calls for selling the 
products to nations that would pay the 
United States in local currency. The United 
States then would take the money that is 
received, pay bills with part of it in the 
nations that made the purchases and use the 
rest for loans that would help build the local 
economies, 

The goal is an uplifting of the standard 
of living throughout the have-not countries, 
with the thought that it would both im- 
prove their economies and help build friends 
of the United States. 

It is difficult to find criticism of this plan. 
One of the areas where the United States 
has been weakest is in assisting the eco- 
nomic development of the countries that we 
want to be our friends. We have stressed, 
rather, military assistance and have insisted 
that the countries to which we send arms 
must be ready to fight for our way of life. 
We have failed to give them a reason for 
waging this battle, because we haven't, by 
example, convinced them that our way is 
best. We talk of our generosity and our 
insistence on preserving the dignity of the 
, individual, but we haven't put American 
democracy truly into action. 

‘It appears that food for pence is a step 
in this direction. 


Labor Day Statement by David J. Mc- 
Donald, President, United Steelworkers 


of America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ELMER J. HOLLAND 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, September 5, 1959 
Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. Speaker, I am 
proud to insert in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record a Labor Day statement by the 


president of the United Steelworkers of 
America, of which I am a member. 
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This Labor Day is not a happy one for 
the workers of America. They have just 
experienced the passage of a bill by a 
coalition of northern Republicans and 
southern Democrats to break down the 
economic life of those who toil, How- 
ever, organized labor has taken setbacks 
before from the same type of labor haters 
that we have today. We will rise again, 
as the American labor movement will 
close ranks and become stronger than 
ever. We now know who our friends are 
in the Congress of the United States. 

The statement follows: 

LABOR Day STATEMENT, BY Davin J, MCDONALD, 

PRESIDENT, UNITED STEELWORKERS OF AMER- 

ICA 


This is the day when working families 
pause from their labors recalling past vic- 
tories that improved their living standards 
and set new goals for the future. 

This is a different kind of Labor Day for 
millions of workers. It is a day of decision, 
And for the sake of all the people in our 
Nation, we must make certain we are choos- 
ing the right course. 

We must not allow Labor Day, 1959, and all 
the Labor Days to follow, to be converted into 
another “Memorial Day" set aside to mourn 
lost opportunities and destroyed freedoms. 

That workers everywhere are aware of the 
perils that face them is evidenced in the 
fact that today is also designated by the 
organized labor movement of America as 
“Support the Steelworkers Day.“ It is a day 
when workers everywhere are rallying to the 
support of a valiant group of steelworkers 
who are in the frontline trenches, standing 
up to an onslaught that could well be turned 
against all working families in our Nation. 

In this enlightened age there are powerful 
industrial leaders who would turn us around 
and head us downhill back into the dark 
abyss of industrial serfdom. 

They speak for a steel industry which has 
forced a half million steelworkers out of the 
mills in a fight for their rights and hard-won 
freedoms. 

The steel industry deliberately fomented 
this shutdown, and turned its back on every 
union effort to settle it. Industry is testing 
the steelworkers now. If its campaign 
against the workers in steel is successful, it 
will turn the guns in open warfare against 
workers in other industries, while it also 
seeks to destroy their effectiveness on the leg- 
islative front. 

The leaders of this rich industry are war- 
ring against steelworkers from treasuries 
swollen with undreamed profits. And they 
deny the just needs of their employees while 
their own pockets bulge with money reaped 
from fabulous salaries, stock option deals, 
and fat bonuses. Labor Day, 1959, is a day of 
crisis, not only for the steelworkers but all 
Americans. These are times when huge ques- 
tion marks grow on the horizon—questions 
which trouble those in the union movement, 
and questions which demand immediate an- 
swers from America. 8 

Where would these powerful industrialists 
lead us? What will they substitute ‘for a 
free democratic union movement? Will they 
drive us into a servile state at home while 
we fight the tide of dictatorship that looms 
larger and larger around our shores? 

This must not happen. The United Steel- 
workers of America and the free labor move- 
ment is America’s solidest insurance policy 
against those who would supplant the democ- 
racy we cherish with hated tyranny. 

Because the men of steel have been thrust 
into the forefront in the battle for basic in- 
dustrial democracy, Support the Steelwork- 
ers Day should be of special significance for 
every wage and salary earner who has hopes 
and goals for a brighter, happier future. 
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The Precarious Right To Vote 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, September 7, 1959 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, in this 
porama Washington Post and Time 

erald there was published an editori i 
entitled “Precarious Right,” the frs 
sentence of which reads as follows: 

A survey of Negro voting in the Sou 
conducted by the Southern Regional Count: 
underscores with stark, incontrovertible fg 
ures the urgent need for civil rights 1 
tion in the present session of Congress. 


In the course of the editorial it is said: 
It is, of course, the fundamental right oy 
American citizenship—a right guarant d 
the Constitution of the United States. A” 2d 
this is why the Government of the Unit 
States must not fail or falter in protec 
it. 


The last sentence in the editorial 18 

It ougnt to be operative before the neri 
election despite the foot dragging 80 a 
rent on Capitol Hin. 


Mr, President, I consider the protects 
ing of the right of all citizens to 9 
irrespective of race, creed, or color, 
be the most fundamental and most 
portant of all civil rights issues. Beca vo 
I think it is so important and because “a? 
have proposed legislation pending in 0 
gard to the matter, Mr. President, — 
other reasons why I am taking the Abe 
tion that every possible effort shoul 
made under the rules, particularly dy 
liberals in the Senate, to hold this if 
in session until next week, and iaa vil 
necessary, to pass very much needed ais 
rights legislation, along with other le 


lation. con- 
Mr. President, I ask unanimous 8 
ntitled 


sent that the editorial from the 
ington Post and Times Herald a the 
“Precarious Right“ be printed 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 


5 
was ordered to be printed in the RECOR? 
as follows: 


Precarious RIGHT South 

The survey of Negro voting in eps “ndil 
conducted by the Southern Regional Cie fg- 
underscores with stark, incontrovertiD pe 
ures the urgent need for civil rights eo ne 
tion in the present session of Congress. {he 
council study shows that in 8 States 
Deep South—Arkansas, Florida, trie 
Louisiana, North Carolina, South oa egroes 
Texas, and Virginia—the number of from 
registered to vote dropped by ons ot of 
1956 to 1958, An estimated 25 pA the 
the eligible Negroes are registere t of the 
South as compared rea 60 percen 
white citizens of yo age. at 

When one considers the obstacles eg 
have been put in the way of Negro vot on 
the South, the fact that more than a their 
Negroes have registered is a tribute to Aney 
courage and their sense of citizensDIP. spite 
have registered in spite of poll taxes, Sis- 
of literacy tests administered with ery reg" 
crimination, in spite of the hostility ence 
istrars, and in spite of threats of vi t 
and other forms of intimidation. e ase 
to vote must be looked upon as precio 


. 
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505 by those who face such perils to exer- 
© it, 

Tt is, of course, the fundamental right of 
American citizenship—a right guaranteed by 
the Constitution of the United States. And 
this is why the Goyernment of the United 
States must not fail or falter in protecting 
it. There can be no doubt of the need to 
require States to keep registration and vot- 
ing records—and to afford the Attorney Gen- 
fral ready access to those records so that 
Federal protection of the right to vote can 
be made effective. This is a minimum re- 

dulrement of civil rights legislation. It 
Ought to be operative before the next election 
despite the foot dragging so apparent on 
Capitol Hin, 


A Gift to Labor 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 7, 1959 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, under 

leave to extend my remarks, I would like 

include the enclosed article, “A Gift 

to Labor,” frorn the Peoria Journal Star: 
A GIFT TO LABOR 


If the labor reform bill approved in Its 

i form by Senate and House last week had 

planned as a Labor Day gift to Amer- 

lean workers, it couldn't have been more 
imely. 

Regardless of the complaints of labor lead - 
ers, the mensure is a great step forward in 
Protecting rank-and-file union membership 
and the public from gross abuses revealed in 
oe hearings of the Senate Rackets Commit- 


Testimony concerning these abuses has 
heen sensational news for many months. It 
hag Often been shocking news, alomst unbe- 

able. The fact that most labor unions 

&ve not been invaded by the hoodlum ele- 
Ment makes it no less shocking. If even one 
Union could be taken over by racketeers and 

members deprived of their rights, our 

labor laws needed correcting. This was em- 

ized by the fact that labor chiefs found 

ey were unable to discipline- corrupt 
Unions, 

Nobody could contradict the good sense 
Of President Eisenhower's appeal when he 
Said. in his television speech of August 6 that 

any reform bill worthy of the name must 
protect the individual rights of union 
bers within their unions. It must as- 
© them of fair elections * honest han- 
Ging of their money * * * It must also give 
R © Government authority to investigate and 
nforce these provisions.” 
tds any members of Jabor unions will appre- 
te the protection of their rights given 
em by the new law. Those who have been 
© victims of treasury raiding by crooked 
duelle will appreciate the Federal protec- 
aes Of their finances. And the new controls 
ver union elections may revive the interest 
Of membership in union activities. 
the protection of employers and the 
Public. the new bill contains provisions 
Rgaingt secondary boycotts and extortion 
picketing and limits on organizational pick- 
4 ing. (The Ilinois General Assembly twice 
*Monstrated Its lack of courage in falling 

Outlaw racketing picketing.) 
woore who manage the labor lobby in 

Ashington were bitterly opposed to the 

Ndrum-Griffin bill, but it was obvious that 

y did not speak for the rank and file, 
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Members of Congress, we believe, have no 
reason to fear retaliation by labor unton 
voters, as threatened. by the lobby. 

A vote of gratitude from workers at the 
next congressional élections would be more 
appropriate, b 


The Farm Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, September 7, 1959 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, in 
the August 12 Willmar Daily Tribune, 
of Willmar, Minn., there appeared an 
excellent editorial relating to the cur- 
rent agricultural situation and the fail- 
ure of the administration to present any 
comprehensive agricultural program. 

My colleagues may recall that from 
time to time certain members of the Sen- 
ate Committee on Agriculture and For- 
estry, the Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
Symincton], and myself in particular, 
urged upon the administration the pres- 
entation of an overall, comprehensive 
farm program, rather than the patch- 
work, piecemeal attempt that has been 
made to prepare a program which today 
is working very poorly and at great cost 
to the American people. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
editorial in the Willmar Daily Tribune, 
entitled “Answers Benson,” be printed 
in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ANSWERS BENSON 

Some time ago Secretary of Agriculture 
Benson stated publicly that Congress has 
never given him the kind of a farm program 
which he could properly administrate. In 
the complexity and confusion of programs for 
agriculture and all the hullabaloo about 
them—one could almost swallow Benson's 
statement as close to fact. At least those 
not conversant with Benson and his aims, 
could be mislead and deluded to think he 
was right. He has not fooled the farmers 
generally but he has deliberately had a part 
In misrepresenting the farm parity programs 
to the elty folks. 

If his complaint to Congress has fooled or 
impressed some of the representatives down 
there, Secretary Benson has not pulled the 
wool over the eyes of Senator HUMPHREY. 
For the Minnesota Senator really took Ben- 
son to the cleaners in a speech he delivered to 
the Senate on August 6. It was a dilly. 
Wish we would have the time and the space 
to reprint the whole speech. 

We can give you the gist of it. HUMPHREY 
reminded Benson of proposal after proposal 
coming out of Congress ‘which would do 
something about the farm problem, In prac- 
tically every case the administration either 
turned thumbs down on them or they were 
killed by the veto or prospect of a veto. Plans 
to curb surpluses have been offered, programs 
to assure a stable agriculture, acreage con- 
trols, corrections of abuses found in previous 
programs. All these have gone for naught. 

So the conclusion is evident. The admin- 
istration really wants no program at all— 
Benson wants no program. They want them 
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abolished and the farmers thrown upon the 
open market, In a survival of the fittest un- 
abridged free enterprise where the strong will 
gobble up the weak, where the smaller 
farmers will be liquidated and we will be on 
the road of corporate farming and the big 
farming estates, which were once found in 
old Europe. Then the small farmer became 
a serf, Can history repeat? K 

That is what is going on in the business 
and industrial fields» They want the same in 
agriculture. The worship of bigness, out 
with the little fellow—he is only in the road 
of the corporate steamroller. 

And is that what we want out here in 
rural Minnesota? Does America really want 
that? A Minnesota which when its small 
farms disappear will also see the rural town 
vanish A Nation which in losing its rural 
countryside will find that the Republic has 
inherited a mess of pottage in feeding its 
teeming metropolises! s 

If America is to remain the great democ- 
racy it is—a part of the answer will not 
be on to the big cities" but rather back to 
the land.“ That Is a major question in this 
whole farm problem, plus the right of farm- 
ing to get a decent price for what it pro- 
duces, commensurate with the income which 
is being received in urban fields. Out of the 
consumers dollar, the farmer seems to get 
the least for all his work. 


Labor-Management Reporting and Dis- 
closure Act of 1959 


SPEECH 


HON. JAMES C. OLIVER 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 4, 1959 


Mr. OLIVER. Mr. Speaker, even if 
there were no other reasons for me to 
vote against the pending conference re- 
port on the so-called labor-reform bill, 
I would vote against it solely because of 
the economic discriminations and dis- 
advantages which are certain to develop 
against the economy of Maine and New 
England as a result of the no-man's 
land” area of labor-management dis- 
putes jurisdiction. 

The economic advantages which are 
guaranteed to the Southern States by 
the provisions of the conference report 
have been covered in detail by several of 
my colleagues. The “pirating” of the 
New England textile industry by the 
Southern States, over the past several 
years, has been accomplished by reason 
of the low-wage levels and lack of statu- 
tory and collective-bargaining require- 
ments for decent working conditions in 
these States. Naturally, there has been 
almost unanimous support by Southern 
Congressmen for the punitive and re- 
strictive labor-organizational provisions 
of the Landrum-Griffin proposal and its 
90-percent acceptance by the House and 
Senate conferees. Wage levels and work- 
ing conditions cannot be improved with- 
out strong, aggressive union organization 
in the South. This conference report 
nails down, by congressional fiat, the 
economic advantages of the South over 
the northern industrial States. In short, 
this Landrum-Griffin conference report 
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is a legislative license to procure north- 
ern industry and jobs. Does any indus- 
trial manager in Maine think for 1 min- 
ute that Arkansas, the home of that 
great “protector” of the rights of organ- 
ized labor, Senator McCLELLAN, where 
there is a State minimum wage law of 16 
cents per hour, is ever going to increase 
that minimum to Maine's $1 per hour re- 
quirement, as long as NLRB denied 
jurisdiction over labor disputes and pro- 
ceedings is taken over by the State courts 
of Arkansas? Do any of the industrial 
managers of Maine or the members of 
the chambers of commerce of our com- 
munities, who have pressured me to vote 
for the Landrum-Griffin shackles for 
labor organizations, think for 1 minute 
that Alabama, Florida, Georgia, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Tennessee, and 
Texas, where there are no compulsory 
laws for workmen's compensation, are 
going to be forced to adopt such 20th 
century protection for labor unless and 
until strong and aggressive labor organ- 
izations force the issue? 

I would expect, Mr. Speaker, that every 
businessman in Maine, who applied the 
pressure on me to vote to curtail the or- 
ganizing activities of unions, has on 
many occasions, expressed his opposition 
to the low wage levels and substandard 
working conditions of the South and yet 
these same leaders of industry in my 
State condemn me for voting against leg- 
islation which will perpetuate these un- 
fair and substandard advantages which 
have so effectively undermined the Maine 
economy. Certainly, I was not elected to 
Congress to liquidate further our already 
diluted Maine industry and the sadly de- 
creased number of jobs which it provides. 

It is my sincere conviction that a vote 
for the Landrum-Griffin conference re- 
port was a vote to speed the flight of in- 
dustry from the North to the largely un- 
organized South. Maine and New Eng- 
land industry will really get the “sales 
pitch” now to move into not only the 
unorganized, but also, the never-to-be- 
organized South. 

Another strongly motivating factor in 
my vote against the Landrum-Griffin 
conference report was the open invita- 
tion for the powerful unions of the Na- 
tion to take over the small, struggling 
unions. Under the terms of this confer- 
ence agreement, only the well-entrenched 
international unions with great assets 
and legal talent will be able to meet the 
legal delays, the legalistic entanglements 
and the slanted antilabor decisions of 
State courts, operating under State stat- 
utes and decisions. This, in turn, means 
that small unions who cannot afford to 
fight against these handicaps will be 
absorbed by the big unions which have 
caused the people of America, who have 
been getting this antilabor brainwash- 
ing over the past several years, to de- 
mand so-called reform legislation. The 
Landrum-Griffin conference report is not 
corrective—it is punitive and destruc- 
tive of Icgitimate union activities. 

Another inevitable result, in my opin- 
ion, of the adoption of this Landrum- 
Griffin conference report, will be encour- 
agement and opportunity for racketeers 
and crooks to take over official leadership 
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of small unions. Dedicated, honest 
union leaders, confronted with almost 
impossible duties of mandatory detailed 
financial reports and faced with criminal 
penalties, if found in violation of the so- 
called bill of rights of union membership, 
will refuse to expose themselves to the 
abuse of stooges, agitators, Communists, 
drunks and hired wreckers of their union 
organizations. They will resign and the 
type of leadership which the exposures 
of the McClellan committee publicized to 
the Nation will take over in increasing 
numbers. This probability is not good 
for anybody in America, for it is not good 
for the working men and women of 
America, 

As I see the picture, Mr. Speaker, the 
adoption of this Landrum-Griffin con- 
ference report leads in only one direc- 
tion. It is just one more step toward 
more restrictive labor legislation. The 
U.S. Chamber of Commerce, the Na- 
tional Manufacturers Association, speak- 
ing and acting for big business with their 
appetites for further labor control whet- 
ted by this victory, will press for the 
ultimate victory; namely, a national so- 
called right-to-work law and then, the 
antitrust stranglehold for which they 
are really aiming. Many of them have 
already so stated. The program of big 
business in America is not only to con- 
trol financially and economically, but 
also politically. Strong labor unions 
now stand in the way of their objective 
just as America and the free world 
stands in the way of Khrushchev and 
his totalitarian power. 

The Taft-Hartley law, and its mal- 
administration for these past 644 years, 
by the National Labor Relations Board, 
through its big business-administration 
appointees, has served as a brake to slow 
down the growth of labor organizations, 
which otherwise, today, would have 
numbered far more than the now organ- 
ized 18 million of the total 67 million 
working men and women of America. If 
Taft-Hartley had not replaced the real 
magna carta of labor, the Wagner Labor 
Relations Act of the depression days, or- 
ganized labor would have been far more 
effective in gaining equalization with the 
power of big business and accordingly 
would have been far more effective in 
the Congress. The Landrum-Griffin 
conference report will not only slow down 
further the growth and strength of the 
trade-union movement, but it will even- 
tually lead to the more repressive de- 
velopments to which I have referred; 
namely, the so-called right-to-work laws 
on a national scale and then, the crown- 
ing blow, the antitrust knockout punch. 
This will mean the breakdown of Amer- 
ican democracy. 

As long as I am a Member of this 
House, Mr. Speaker, my vote will never 
be recorded for legislation which makes 
illegal the economic weapons which the 
working men and women need, to fight 
for and get their fair share of the pro- 
duction of this great productive plant 
which is known as industrial America. 

Mr. Speaker, I am opposed to and shall 
vote against this Landrum-Griffin con- 
ference report. 


September 7 
The Sanctity of Marriage 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, September 7, 1959 


Mr. MORSE, Mr. President, in his 
column in yesterday's Washington Star, 
a weekly inspiring column discussing 
great spiritual truths, the noble Chap- 
lain of the Senate wrote about the sanc- 
tity of marriage and the symbolism of 
the home as the foundation of our so- 
ciety. I think it is a beautiful column. 
It is well that we reflect upon it, par- 
ticularly in view of the fact that so much 
of our writings these days, both in the 
field of the novel, and outside the novel 
and fiction, seems to cast a reflection 
upon the great moral values of the mar- 
riage institution. 

I think it is a rather sad reflection on 
the state of American life that writers 
find such ready readers for such rot. 

Because I thought the Chaplain yes- 
terday rose to such great heights of 
spiritual leadership in setting forth thé 
great moral truths, I ask unanimous 
consent that his column entitled “A 
Bride’s Rosary,” be printed in the AP- 
pendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the column 
was ordered to be printed in the Recor? 
as follows: 

A Brine’s Rosary 


(By Dr. Frederick Brown Harris, Chaplain of 
the U.S. Senate) 3 

The old saying that all the world loves & 
lover points to one of those facets of human- 
ity which changing fashions of living do not 
alter. The love of a man for a maid, if 
is unsolled and free from base alloys, is 8$ 
perennially fragrant as the scented breath 
of pink arbutus when spring trips north. 

Across the centuries what a social syete 
does with marriage has been a prophecy 
what time will do with that civilization: 
Alas, that in these glittering gadget-m® 
days the holy estate of matrimony is being 
cheapened, desecrated and fouled—especiaLY 
by those in the public eye who are poti 
famous and infamous. Men and vom 
highly paid, whose profession it is to depict 
life on the stage or silver screen, aud® 
ciously flout all the decencies by ch 
from one mate to another with a license 
which savors of free love. The epitaph f 
many in this fast set is suggested by KIP, 
ling’s insight, “A man may be festoon a 
with the whole haberdashery of success an 
go to his grave a castaway.” 

Enslaved mainland China, whose life tor 
many centuries has been rooted in the fam 
ily ancestors, is now having its homes js 
apart by its ruthless masters in the dia- 
bolical commune system in which the ro 
tionship of man and wife is reduced to 
status of a breeding stable, 

Missing the beauty of the ancient mare 
riage rites in which religion played so ere 

ch 


a part, even Russia has been lately f 
to recognize the sanctity of marriage the 
was blasphemed by the new regime at 
beginning of the revolution. Under 
hammer and sickle they are now endeavor 
ing to garnish godless wedding cere! P 
with a few Marxist sprouts to offset to som 
degree the loveliness of the church's 1 
ment, with its solemn warning, “What 
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Batts Joined together let no man put asun- 
er." The Reds are finding that no pon- 
daa dictum of Lenin has revoked the 
€claration of John Bright, “The nation rests 
on the cottage.” 
0 at a refreshing respite, to which the 
cary world has been treated, in the midst 
5 Silacious scandals and of frightening 
Treats of pushbutton devastation when, by 
he miracle of today's communication and 
Visualization, millions were able to fix their 
dee on a church spire against the Nor- 
Ard n sky and, on a sacred altar in that 
ing? church, as, with the whole world watch- 
Kees an American groom and a Norwegian 
5 7 8 coming down a church aisle strewn 
; th roses and carnations, took each other 
Or better or worse, till death do them part. 
With paganism's blighting hands over 
si than a third of the planet’s popula- 
bri and endeavoring to strangle the church 
8 the Living God wherever its materialistic 
reed is enforced, here, before the listening 
World. was lifted up & Christian church, a 
tian minister, a Christian altar, and 
Christian lovers anxious to have their love 
ted with the benediction of the 


Master, who, in the days of His earthly 
Ministry, blessed the happiness of a wed- 
ding feast. 


That lovely shrine in a valiant land is an 
emblem of the church of every name, now 

ing subjected to terrific pressures and 
el persecution with arrogant demands 
that the church lose its soul by becoming 
Ubservient to a police state. Did we say 
t e world was watching a little“ church, 
Ucked away among the hills of Norway? 


“ 

A litue thing this church? Remove its 
roots, i 

Ossa and Pellon would not fill the pit.” 


In the reality and the faith symbolized by 
h t church in the hills of Norway ib the 
Ope, and the only- hope, of this world's 
*lvation, 


1 was a lofty conception of marriage 

25 ich was lifted up before the world when, 

j that village church, Vicar Olav Gaute- 

saa Stood at the ancient altar to hear their 
ws and to pronounce Steven and Anne 

€ man and wife. His pastoral remarks, 

= Simple yet so profound, seemed like a 

Ovely rosary whose beads could be counted 
Y untold millions with profitful remem- 

at, ce. The pastor that day displayed a 

I Ting of Christian virtues gleaming like 

trous pearls. It was a rosary that the 

a rist of God would gladly bless. Shall we 

a its beads as this faithful shepherd of 
uls so reverently unfolded them? We 

Quote exactly his admonitions. 

e first has to do with that mightiest 
da nosyliable, God: “I pray to God that this 
het may be the beginning of many days of 

Ppiness and the blessing of the Most High.” 

10 € next bead is love: The real love which 
from God breaks down all the conventional 
Tiers. In His eyes we are all equal,” 

th e next is heritage: In our time, when 

idea jority of youth seems to take as their 

ls those of doubtful moral qualities, the 

Press of the world is paying tribute to an 

inary girl who has taken pride in being 

cidustrious. reliable, and faithful to her 
hristian heritage.” 

hae next bead is home: “To build a good 

Y me is perhaps the grestest of all arts. 
du who stand before the altar today have 

558 best possibilities to buld a good home 

or both of you have taken good building 

terials from the homes of your child- 
hood— homes of prayer and Bible reading 
Nd God-fearing parents.” 

a en comes practice: "A home is not only 
Question of foundation, it is also persever- 
ni of spirit—the spirit of love and good- 

- ting, Without that spirit even a home beau- 

evi AE rich may be barren because of the 

Saviling of egotism, self-assertion and 
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The next pearl is example: “Set an ex- 
ample, let folks see a Christian home in 
which love and a wil to serve are 
something that naturally belongs to every- 
day life.” 

And last comes belief—the creed by which 
true believers live: “Never forget that the 
greatest happiness is to have personal belief 
and trust in Jesus Christ. In that faith you 
are to help one another to come to everlast- 
ing life.” 

What a string of heavenly pearls to handle 
as the days go swiftly by—God, love, heritage, 
home, practice, example, belief, All that the 
preacher said that wedding day as he held up 
this devotional rosary is summed up in one 
of the great hymns of the church; 


“Happy the home where God is there 
And love fills every breast, 
When one their wish and one their prayer 
And one their heavenly rest. 


“Happy the home where prayer is heard 
And praise is wont to rise, 
Where parents love the sacred word 
And all its wisdom prize,” 


Public Works Projects 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM S. BROOMFIELD 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 7, 1959 


Mr. BROOMFIELD. Mr. Speaker, in 
our consideration of the latest bill to ap- 
propriate funds for Federal public works 
projects, we have a graphic example of 
why our Presidents should be given “item 
veto” powers in appropriation bills. 

The President has objected to some 67 
new public works starts which will cost 
us for than $800 million over the years. 
These projects have not been eliminated 
from the bill proposed by the House Ap- 
propriations Committee and which is 
due for a vote on Tuesday, 

It is in the interest of our Nation that 
the President have a means of eliminat- 
ing objectionable projects from bills 
such as this one without killing funds 
for worthwhile projects at the same 
time. There is no way that these ob- 
jectionable projects can be extracted 
without vetoing the whole bill. 

Therefore, the President and Congress 
are faced with the prospect of killing a 
bill which contains many worthwhile 
projects or approving a bill which will 
cost our taxpayers a great deal of extra 
money. 

All of us know that appropriations for 
new public works projects are deceptive. 
First-year engineering and construction 
costs for these projects are relatively 
small. It is in later years that Congress 
finds itself in the position of appropriat- 
ing billions of dollars for projects which 
quite often should not have been at- 
tempted by the Federal Government in 
the first place.. 

Tax dollars are hard to come by. Let 
us save them and balance the budget 
now and in the future. 

In the past 4 years, Congress has 
tacked on some 200 new projects over 
and above those projects provided for 
in the budget, These new starts are go- 
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ing to cost our people some $3,800 million 
before they are completed. 

It would be wonderful if a Taj Mahal 
or a Great Wall of China could be con- 
structed in every congressional district 
in our Nation so that each Member of 
Congress would have something tangible 
to which he could point with pride. 

But this is one of those times in which 
Members of Congress should view with 
alarm, 

It is my hope that those Members of 
Congress who find themselves in the very 
least embarrassed by this present pre- 
dicament will keep in mind the neces- 
sity and the service to the American peo- 
ple which would result from item-veto 
powers for our Presidents, the vast ma- 
jority of whom have sought such powers 
during the past half century. 

These neatly wrapped, expensive pack- 
ages which are presented to us by the 
Appropriations Committee unfortunately 
contain a great number of bad apples 
along with the good ones. 

In rather a unique method, the House 
Appropriations Committee has come up 
with its newest solution to this problem. 

Instead of eliminating the bad apples, 
we are asked to slice a 246-percent 
chunk off all the apples in the package 
whether they are good or bad. 

This novel approach to the public 
works program certainly would not meet 
with the approval of any housewife shop- 
ping at the grocery store. If such an 
alternative were presented to her and 
she were given no opportunity to elimi- 
nate the good from the bad, I believe 
that her decision would be to eliminate 
apples from her diet until such time as 
they were of better uniform quality and 
content. 


Interest Rate Ceilings on Government 
Securities 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN SHERMAN COOPER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, September 7, 1959 


Mr. COOPER, Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recor an editorial 
entitled “Bloated Bondholder a Durable 
Ghost,” published in the Louisville (Ky.) 
Courier Journal of August 25,1959. The 
article deals with the interest rate ceil- 
ings on Government securities. I think 
it is appropriate in view of the discus- 
sion we have had today. The editorial 
punctures the conception of the “bloated 
bondholder” and is a strong argument 
supporting the administration's position 
with respect to increasing the interest 
rates on Government obligations. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

BLOATED BoNDHOLDER A DURABLE GHOST 

On August 12 President Eisenhower listed 
some of the things he hopes Congress will 
do before its present rapidly waning session 
ends. First of all he put an upward adjust- 
ment of the interest rate ceilings on Gov- 
ernment securities. The House Ways and 
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Means Committee had that same day ap- 
proved a bill granting that authority to the 
Treasury, 

However, last week the committee—or, for 
practical purposes, the Democratic majority 
in the committee—reversed itself, and put 
the President’s request on the shelf, or in 
etfect denied it for the present session. The 
committee's action demonstrated that not 
only the President but also Congress pos- 
sosses a power of veto. Mr. Eisenhower, who 
has brandished his own veto club rather 
provocatively, may need a civics lesson, 
Even so, this was expensive and reckless 
pedagogy. 

However, what probably influenced the 
Democrats more than a desire to educate 
Mr, Eisenhower was the psychology indi- 
cated by the old-fashioned term “bloated 
bondholder”—a favorite in the political ora- 
tory of earlier and simpler times. The term 
has become obsolete, so far as we know, but 
evidently the bondholder is still bloated in 
many minds. 

But suppose that he still were vastly 
Dloated—and he, in the case of Government 
securities, is usually not an individual but 
a bank, insurance company or other institu- 
tion holding funds in trust—he will not be 
unbloated by refusing to let the Government 
pay higher interest rates. He will simply be 
inclined to find other and more profitable 
places in which to invest the funds which 
he has or which are entrusted to him, In 
short, Uncle Sam is at a disadvantage when 
he goes to the money market, and is com- 
pelled to resort to devices costly to the tax- 
payer. 

The Democrats may not be moved by the 
serious difficulty in which the present inter- 
est rate ceilings put Treasury Secretary 
Anderson. But have they given up hope 
that the next Treasury Secretary may be one 
of their own? 


Congress of the Lithuanian Community 
Resolutions Concerning Khrushchev’s 
Visit 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MARTHA W. GRIFFITHS 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HCUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 7, 1959 


Mrs. GRIFFITHS. Mr. Speaker, last 
night I was the guest of the Congress of 
the Lithuanian Community meeting at 
Detroit, Mich. This organization had 
members from 20 of our States present, 
as well as guests from Canada and Italy 
and other foreign nations. These people, 
who understand well the meaning of 
American freedom and Communist 
tyranny, resent the visit of Mr. Khru- 
shchey to this country. - 

Their feelings are well expressed in 
the following resolution: 

The Congress of the Lithuanian Commu- 
nity, meeting at Detroit, Mich., September 
5-6, 1959, and representing over 20 States 
and many communities In the United States 
composing the Americans of Lithuanian 
descent resolved: 

Whereas news eminating from the press 
and official pronouncements from Washing- 
ton indicate that the Communist dictator 
and enemy of all democracies is preparing 
to visit the United States of America; 

Whereas such a visit would be an accept- 
ance of a person non grata, who negates all 
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human freedoms, justice, and principles 
enunciated in our Constitution upon which 
our way of free life is based; 

Whereas such a visit would diminish all 
hopes of enslaved nations to regain their 
independence and freedom and their belief 
in American democracy; 

Whereas acceptance of Khrushchey as an 
honorable guest would augment his prestige 
in the Communist world by strengthening 
the Communist position in such countries 
as Italy, France, South America, Asia, and 
Africa, where, up to the present time com- 
Mmunism was on the defense. 

Whereas his trip to the United States of 
America would dicorient American allles in 
the West by sowing discord, suspicion, and 
lack of confidence in the American foreign 
policy and weaken the unity of the NATO 
nations; 

Whereas our acceptance of oppression of 
free nations would divide the Americans 
into opposing camps in their foreign policy 
and thus, diminish our unity and efective- 
ness; 

Whereas Khrushehev's trip to America 
would injure prestige of America, whose citi- 
zens sincerely believe in American independ- 
ence and human freedoms expressed in our 
Constitution to all of which Khrushchev 
and his regime are diametrically opposed and 
bent upon destroying; 

Whereas Khrushehev's visits to our cities 
would encourage a more aggressive policy 
of the Soviets to enslave more free nations 
and intensify demoralizing propaganda in 
a free world: Be it then 

Resolved, That all efforts by any means 
available be used to prevent Khrushehev's 
visit to the United States of America unless 
he complies with some of the basic condi- 
tions which follow: 

1. Restore independence and freedom to 
all occupied and enslaved nations by the 
Soviet Union. 

2, Liquidate all concentration and slaved 
labor camps and repatriate all enslaved peo- 
ples to their respective and freed countries. 

3. Abandon East Germany and allow free 
elections. 

4. Give up the Soviet Imperialistic arms 
and cease all internag and external activi- 
tles designed to create trouble spots in the 
world. 

Adopted on this, the 6th day of September, 
1959 at Hotel Sheraton Cadillac, Detroit, 

ch. 

m SUPREME COUNCIL OF THE CONGRESS 
OF THE LITHUANIAN COMMUNITY. 


Possible Candidacy of Senator Scott for 
the Presidency 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN SHERMAN COOPER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, September 7, 1959 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to haye printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “Scorr Could Help GOP Ticket,” 
published in the Washington Evening 
Star of September 3, 1959, dealing with 
the possible candidacy for the presiden- 
cy of the distinguished Senator from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Scorr]. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


September 7 


Scorr Coutp HELP GOP Ticker 
(By Gould Lincoln) 

The Republicans have two potential and 
probable candidate for thelr 1960 Presi- 
dential nomination—and perhaps a dozen 
for second place on their ticket. Their pres- 
idential possibilities are by general consent 
Vice President RICHARD M. Nrxon, of Cali- 
fornia, and Gov. Nelson A. Rockefeller, of 
New York. Many Republicans would be 
delighted to have both on their national 
ticket, one for President and the other for 
Vice President, But both the Vice President 
and the Governor have announced they are 
not interested in and will not have a vice 
presidential nomination. Mr. Nixon, quite 
naturally, does not wish to make a career 
of being Vice President. He will have held 
that olflice 8 years at the close of his present 
term. Governor Rockefeller apparently pre- 
fers to remain New York's chief executive if 
he falls to win a presidential nomination. 


MANY VICE PRESIDENTIAL POSSIBILITIES 


The list of possible Republican nominees 
for Vice President extends across the coun- 
try, from Gov. Mark O. Hatfield, of Oregon, 
to Senator Hugh Scott, of Pennsylvania, 
and Ambassador Henry Cabot Lodge, of 
Massachusetts. From the wide expanse in 
between come Minority Leader of the House 
Charles Halleck, of Indiana; Gov. William 
A. Stratton, of Ilinols; Secretary of the In- 
terior Fred A. Seaton, of Nebraska; Post- 
master General Arthur E. Summerfield, of 
Michigan; Sccretary of the Treasury Robert 
B. Anderson, of Texas and Connecticut; 
Senator Barry Goldwater, of Arizona; and 

then again in the East, Secretary of Labor 
James P. Mitchell, of New Jersey; Senator 
Clifford P. Case, of New Jersey; and At- 
torney General W. P. Rogers, of New York. 

Vice President Nixon and Governor 
Rockefeller could head a ticket with any 
one of these potential nominees for second 
place, except that the Attorney General also 
being from New York could not be the 
choice on a ticket with Mr. Rockefeller. 
However, should Mr. Nixon be the choice for 
President, the nomination for Vice President 
would likely go to an easterner or a man from 
the Middle West, and if Mr. Rockefeller 
should have first place on the ticket, the 
choice for Vice President would probably 
be from the West or Midwest. 

Many of these possible Republican choices 
for Vice President have had wide experience 
in politics and government. Two of them 
in the past have been chairman of the Re- 
publican National Committee, Senator SCOTT 
and Postmaster General Summerfield. Mr. 
Hatieck is making an outstanding record as 
Republican leader of the House, a strong 
Eisenhower supporter. Ambassador Lodge, 
representing the United States at the United 
Nations, has been highly praised by the 
President for his work. Governor Hatfield, 
by his election last year, turned aside the 
Democratic tide running In Oregon. Of 
them all, however, Senator Scorr demon- 
strated his vote-getting strength in a most 
surprising upset election in Pennsylvania, 
the old Keystone State, still second only to 
New York in number of presidential elec- 
toral votes, though now equal to California. 

Senator Scott, although a freshman Sen- 
ator, is no newcomer to Congress. For 16 
years he represented a Philadelphia congres- 
sional district in the House of Representa- 
tives. His campaign abilities are attested by 
the fact he first won the nomination for 
Senator in 1958, without backing of the or- 
ganization, and then went on to defeat the 
Democratic Governor, George Leader, by the 
margin of 112,765 votes, while Governor Daye 
Lawrence, Democrat, was being elected by 
75,000 votes over his Republican opponent. 
Mr. Scorr's victory gave the Pennsylvania 
GOP a shot in the arm which was much 
needed and was acclaimed as a Republican 
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gain virtually as remarkable as Governor 
Rockefeller’s victory in New York. 


SCOTT'S POPULARITY GROWS 


During his service in the Senate, which 
began last January, Senator Scorr has 
shown himself an indefatigable worker and 
a strong supporter of President Eisenhower. 
The results of a statewide poll, recently taken 
in Pennsylvania, indicate that he is even 
more popular with the voters than he was 
when elected. The questionnaire distributed 
to some 10,000 voters, Republican, Demo- 
cratic and independent, asked among other 
questions, how well the voters thought Presi- 
dent Eisenhower, Governor Lawrence and 
Senator Scorr were doing their jobs. On 
the basis of approval and disapproval, the 
score stood—on Mr. Eisenhower, approval, 
Republicans 99.4 percent, Democrats 69.4 
percent, independents 69.5 percent; dis- 
approval, Republicans 5.7 percent, Democrats 
30.6 percent, independents 30.5 percent. On 
Lawrence, approval, Republicans 61.4 per- 
cent, Democrats 81.9 percent, independents 
564 percent; disapproval, Republicans 38.6 

t, Democrats 18.1 percent, independ- 
ents 43.6 percent. On Scorr, approval, Re- 
publicans 93.6 percent, Democrats 88.9 per- 
cent, independents 89.9 percent; disapproval, 
Republicans 6.4 percent, Democrats 11.1 per- 
cent, independents 10.1 percent. 

This poll indicates that Scorr would 

strength to the Republican national 
ticket both from Democrats and independ- 
ents, especially the latter. To win, the GOP 
needs both. 


Labor Day Honors Rank and File 
Laboring People 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. DON L. SHORT 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 7, 1959 


Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, there has 
been a great deal of discussion on the 
general subject of labor here on the floor 
of the House during the past several 
weeks. Some of us who voted for legisla- 
tion that would protect the rights of rank 
and file union members and the small 
businessmen have been unjustly criti- 


cized for supporting antiunion legisla- , 


tion. Icertainly do not in any sense con- 
sider the Landrum-Griffin labor reform 
bill, as revised by the House-Senate con- 
ference committee and overwhelmingly 
approved by the House on Friday, Sep- 
tember 4, a labor-busting bill.or a killer 
bill, as some labor leaders would have 
the public believe. 

So much has been said on this subject 
that I will not take up any more time 
with my own remarks, I want to bring 
to the attention of the Members of the 
House, however, an editorial which ap- 
peared in the Washington Post this 
morning. I think it very fitting and 
proper that this great newspaper has 
seen fit to print such an editorial on 
this national holiday which this Nation 
has declared in observance of the wel- 
fare, rights, and dignity of the laboring 
people of our Nation: 
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{From the Washington Post and Times 
Herald, Sept. 7, 1959] 


No DOGHOUSE ror LABOR 


Labor Day 1959, finds some of the leaders 
of organized labor in sackcloth and ashes and 
others deeply confused by. the events of last 
weck. Congress not only enacted a stiff labor 
reform bill; it did so by overwhelming votes 
in both Houses. It was not merely the coali- 
tion of Republicans and southerners that 
ignored the protests of organized labor, but 
almost the entire Congress. Does this mean 
that the country has suddenly swung into an 
antilabor mood? 

Despite the gloom in some labor circles, we 
think the question must be answered with an 
emphatic No.“ The people have conveyed 
to Congress an unmistakable demand for 
legislation to protect the rights of individual 
workers, to oust racketeers from the labor 
movement and to curb various practices that 
some unions have indulged in to the detri- 
ment of the public interest. But in our opin- 
ion the support for good working conditions, 
high wages, the right of workers to organize 
and bargain collectively remains unshaken. 
Not for a moment did the public call for a 
killer bill against labor. Rather, the bill won 
landslide support because of the belief that 
its provisions are fair to organized labor as 
well as to employers and individual workers. 

Some persons who have abused the great 
power now in the hands of labor unions are 
certainly in the doghouse, but not labor as a 
whole. Taken as a group, the US. 71 
million working men and women have the 
highest living standard ever known. Most of 
them have also attained a large measure of 
economic and social security along with the 
right of voluntary association to improve 
their working conditions. They enjoy the 
rights of free expression, free movement, and 
general participation in the political life of 
the country. Congress has closed some doors 
to corruption and arbitrary use of power, but 
the national interest in a strong, vigorous, 
and clean labor movement is as great as it 
ever was. 


Staie Co-Op Directory Shows Number of 
Co-Ops Down 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, September 7, 1959 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, un- 
fortunately, the Congress this session 
will not, apparently, succeed in passing 
any broad-scale legislation that will sub- 
stantially improve the Nation's farm 
program and brighten the outlook for 
the American farmer, 

We recognize, of course, that this sit- 
uation is the result of a number of fac- 
tors, including the inability of farmers 
and farm organizations, as well as na- 
tional agricultural planners, to get to- 
gether on what a majority fee] should be 
done in agriculture. 

In the light of this situation, it is espe- 
cially important, I believe, that: First, 
we reexamine the existing programs in 
operation to assure that, functioning as 
efficiently as possible, they are providing 
the maximum assistance to the American 
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farmer; second, that we continue efforts 
to see what modifications can and should 
be made in the overall farm program to 
brighten the economic outlook; and 
third, to encourage and, as desirable, ex- 
pand those activities which, of them- 
selves, are making a contribution in this 
significant field. 

Today, I would like particularly to 
comment briefiy on the role of coopera- 
tives in the farm economy, In Wiscon- 
sin, as throughout the Nation, coopera- 
tive organizations are making a tremen- 
dous contribution to help the farmer sur- 
vive the economic tide that regrettably, 
in recent times, has been running against 
him. In our Badger State, there are 
1,184 organizations. While this is a sub- 
stantial mumber—making Wisconsin 
second in number of cooperatives, and 
fourth in volume of business in the 
country—it represents a decrease in or- 
ganizations from 1,222, in 1956. 

I am aware, of course, that, that from 
time to time, questions arise as to the 
proper role of cooperatives in the econ- 
omy, the tax treatment for such co- 
ops, and other questions. While these 
must be resolved on an equitable basis, I 
firmly believe that the co-op, in its 
proper role, can and will continue to 
make an important contribution to bet- 
ter life on the American farm. 

Recently, the Farmers Union News 
published an article on the scope of the 
co-op movement in Wisconsin: The ar- 
ticle, entitled “State Co-Op Directory 
Shows Number of Co-Ops Down,” illus- 
trates that, despite a reduction in the 
number of organizations, our Wisconsin. 
cooperatives—with an estimated 404,500 
members—is making a significant con- 
tribution to many facets of our economy. 
I request unanimous consent to have the 
article printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

STATE Co-or Drmrecrory Snows NUMBER or 
Co-ops Down 

Operating throughout Wisconsin this year 
are 1,184 cooperative organizations incorpo- 
rated under chapter 185 of Wisconsin Cor- 
poration Laws according to a directory of 
cooperatives just prepared by the farm co- 
operative assistance section of the markets 
division, State department of agriculture. 

Over the past 2 years, 32 new organ!zations 
filed articles of incorporation but complete 
dissolutions were filed for 18 associations and 
mergers and consolidations reduced the total 
number from 1,222 in 1956 to the present 
1,184. 

The number of all types of dairy coopera- 
tives decreased from 354 to 300, poultry and 
egg associations from 22 to 10 and vegetable 
marketing organizations from 15 to 10. 

Greatest consolidations have taken place 
in the farm supply associations which han- 
dle feed. The number of such groups 
dropped from 226 to 176. In the service 
cooperative area, the number of artificial 

ng associations is 22 as compared to 
52 in the 1956 directory, as consolidations 
toward larger centralized organizations took 
place. 

There were increases in general farm sup- 
ply and livestock marketing cooperatives. 
The former jumped from 60 to 125 while the 
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latter Increased from 40 to 116. Farm man- 
agement associations grew in number to 55. 

The directory classifies the cooperatives 
into six groups. There are 461 agricultural 
marketing associations, 335 purchasing as- 
sociations for supplies, and 251 service 
cooperatives. for dairy herd improvement, 
artificial breeding, spraying, trucking, tele- 
phone, and electric associations. 

A total of 115 co-ops sponsor fairs, farm 
management associations and general farm 
interest groups. There are 13 housing and 
real estate cooperatives, 5 printing and 
publishing firms, 2 funeral homes, a mon- 
ument company, a storage cooperative, a 
body shop, and an industrial development 
organization. 

Wisconsin was second in number and 
fourth in volume of business with $570 mil- 
lion and 404,500 members. Minnesota ex- 
ceeded Wisconsin in number of members and 
California, Minnesota, and Illinois did more 
dollar volume, according to figures supplied 
by the U.S. Department of Agriculture. 

During the past fiscal year ending July 1, 
133 cooperative associations were audited by 
accountants of the Wisconsin Department of 
Agriculture. Twenty-six co-ops received 
assistance in incorporating and 15 were dis- 
solved. Two consolidations were completed 
and at least five others are now planning 
mergers, 

Besides the cooperatives chartered under 
chapter 185 of State statutes, the Federal 
Government charters 21 national farm loan 
associations and 17 production credit groups. 
The commissioner of insurance charters 183 
township mutual insurance companies and 
the State banking commission 728 credit 
unions, These increase the number of all 
co-ops in the State to 2,133. 

Some of the more unusual types of coop- 
eratives include 2 community hospitals, a 
dry cleaning plant, 7 fur marketing as- 
sociations, and 21 groups which provide their 
own water supply for home use or irrigation. 


An Unbeatable Presidential Team 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. NOAH M. MASON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 7, 1959 


Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, on June 
18. 1959, I made a 1-minute speech in 
this House proposing a Nixon-Rocke- 
feller team to represent the Republican 
Party in the campaign of 1960—Dickx 
Nixon for President and Nelson Rocke- 
feller for Vice President. 

I said at that time, by joining the East 
and West, by joining the two most pop- 
ulous States, by tying the conservative 
Republicans and the modern Republi- 
cans together, by teaming up two very 
popular and effective votegetters, we 
would have an unbeatable political team. 

Mr. Speaker, evidently that proposal 
of mine has germinated, has caught on, 
and is spreading. A letter printed in 
the Christian Science Monitor on Friday, 
September 4, 1959, expresses the same 
thought that I expressed in my speech of 
June 18, 1959. However, it was expressed 
in different words. As a part of these 
remarks, therefore, and to reemphasize 
the proposal, I offer the following letter 
from the Christian Science Monitor: 

A Nrxon-RoOcKEFELLER TICKET 
To the CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR: 

While our Republican leaders are jockey- 

ing for strong nominees they know they will 
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need to win the 1960 election, let us Republi- 
cans not lose sight of the fact that we have 
@ young, experienced, and capable man in 
our Vice President, RicHarp Nixon. Some 
seem ready to throw him aside for the popu- 
larity gained recently by Goy. Nelson Rocke- 
feller. We have two good men here, each 
with his own capabilities. 

Mr. Rockefeller, with less than a year as 
Governor, has undoubtedly demonstrated his 
abilities to forthrightly tackle any problem 
in debate, gain the people's confidence and 
win votes. He has shown a conservative ap- 
proach to budget balancing. From a previ- 
ous administration he gained invaluable ex- 
perience in the South American troubie 
spots which would make him a valuable ad- 
dition to the new administration as South 
America is presenting increasingly complex 
problems. 

Mr. Nixon also has shown his ability to 
meet opposition in debate or discussion and 
frankly win the confidence of the people. 
He has exhibited this ability in his many 
travels and has well represented us abroad. 
He has been able to grasp the problems he 
saw and return with valuable Information 
as well as suggestions to the President. 
This has been of considerable worth to him 
in preparing him for the office he may hold. 
His trip to Russia has strikingly shown this. 

Vice President Nixon's experiences in his 
present office have been larger in scope than 
any previous holder of that position, In 
carrying out the duties, so largely expanded 
for him by this administration, he has be- 
come sharpened to meet the requirements 
of the office of President. During the Presi- 
dent’s illness he carried on admirably even 
in the eyes of some of the opposition. He 
has shown that he has the capabilities to 
attract not only a national but an inter- 
national following. 

The administration has wisely built up 
the job of Vice President of the United 
States from what It previously was. In this 
changing age the President’s job is too big 
for one man. A young, vibrant Vice Presi- 
dent and the advice of older men with their 
valuable experience are a necessity for a 
modern administration. 

Here we, as Republicans, have two men 
with all the qualities needed to win this 
election. The two combined could well gain 
the 18 to 22 percent of the Democratic votes 
needed. If warm personalities and gra- 
clousness mean anything in an election, they 
both are excellent votegetters on this score. 
Their sound health is also going to be a 
factor in the coming campaign. Their large 
electoral vote combination is most favor- 
able. 

Therefore why don’t we, in view of the 
fact that this is going to be a hard and 
bitter fight, run Mr. Nixon for President on 
the same ticket with Mr. Rockefeller? In 
4 to 8 years Mr. Rockefeller should be in a 
fine position to run for President and win. 
This is Just commonsense. 

Hat Korman. 

Oceansipe, Lono ISLAND, N.Y. 


Success of Oregon Centennial Exposition_ 


and Trade Fair 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, September 7, 1959 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
the notable success of the Oregon Cen- 
tennial Exposition and Trade Fair has 
been heralded in an editorial published 
in the Oregonian of September 3, 1959. 
In my opinion, major credit for this 
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outstanding achievement, accomplished 
with relatively limited financial re- 
sources, should go to Anthony Branden- 
thaler, chairman of the Oregon Centen- 
nial Commission, and to his able asso- 
ciates. Mr. President, I ask unanimous 
consent that the editorial, entitled “En- 
core,” be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ENCORE 

Whateyer the final box office statistics at 
the centennial exposition, the centennial 
year in Oregon will have been a success. For 
the observance of the passing of 100 years 
of statehood has been the occasion for a 
number of events that should and could be 
repented. 8 

The International Trade Fair held in con- 
junction with the exposition has been an 
unqualified success, both during the phase 
of catering to buyers and that in which 
it has been open to the public generally. A 
similar fair annually would be supported by 
the Portland metropolitan area, 

The city has had and is having a taste of 
opera, such as has been ayailable here ali 
too seldom. A committee has been formed 
to organize permanent sponsorship for the 
New Savoy Opera Co. of Reed College, which 
last month delighted full houses at the 
Oriental Theater through a 4-week run. The 
company’s performances of Gilbert and 
Sullivan operas, if scheduled annually, 
could become as celebrated as Ashland's 
justly famous Shakespearean festival. 

And this week Portland is host to the 
San Francisco Opera Co., considered by 
many persons to be the best in America. 
The company's appearance here precedes 
the opening of the opera season in San 
Francisco, which annually attracts many 
Northwest residents. Let it be hoped that 
the response at the box office here will be 
sufficient to convince the San Francisco 
Opera Co, that an annual preseason visit to 
Portland will be mutually worthwhile. 

Meanwhile, there are but two more weeks 
to see the exposition, along with its big, 
new attraction, The Oregon Story.“ Those 
who have viewed the rehearsals for the 
elaborate arena event tell us that it, too, is 
worthy of occasional repetition. The home 
folks who haven't yet visited the exposition 
should mark their calendar right now. For 
although certain features may be revived, 
Portland will not soon again have such a 
big show for so little. 


Pennsylvania Secretary of Commerce Wil- 
liam R. Davlin Honored by Veterans of 
Foreign Wars 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 7, 1959 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following news story 
which appeared in the Hazleton (Pa.) 
Plain Speaker on Friday, September 4, 
1959, reporting the honor bestowed upon 
Secretary Davlin by the VFW at its na- 
tion convention recently concluded in 
Los Angeles: $ 
DavLIN Crrep BY VFW For CREATING New Joss 

Los ANGELes.—The creation of new jobs for 
veterans and others—a project dear to the 
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heart of the distressed areas in Pennsyl- 
vania—was the basis for an award to a Cabi- 
net officer of that commonwealth by the Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars in a ceremony held 
here today. 

The VFW’'s Gold Medal of Merit and a 
citation were presented to Pennsylvania 
Commerce Secretary William R. Davlin by 
newly elected Commander in Chief Louis G, 
Feldmann, of Hazleton, 

It was Feldman's first official presentation 
after his election to the top post of the 
1,300,000-strong organizations of overseas 
veterans holding its 60th national convention 
here. 

Davlin was cited for his pioneer program 
in establishing an industrial development 
partnership between State government, local 
committees of community leaders, and pri- 
vate enterprise to create more Jobs for vet- 
erans.” 

TWENTY THOUSAND NEW JOBS 

Pennsylvania's program of providing loans 
for community-sponsored industrial develop- 
ment groups which Davlin pioneered has 
been a major factor in creating nearly 20,000 
new jobs in the State's critical employment 
areas in the past 3 years. The program is 
being copied closely by many other States. 

The new VFW commander in chief also is 
a prominent figure in industrial development 
at the community level. 

He is one of the organizers and is an official 
of Can-do which has brought almost 1,000 
new jobs for men to the Hazelton area in a 
do-it-yourself project. 

Can-do has raised over a million and a 
half dollars by selling bonds. Funds are 
combined with loans from the State and 
local bank financing to erect new factory 
buildings at Valmont Industrial Park. 

This program has won Hazleton a Free- 
dom's Foundation award and has pumped 
new lifeblood into a community which was 
on the verge of becoming a ghost town when 
World War IT had ended and the veterans 
returned to find few, if any, jobs available. 

In making the presentation to Daylin, 
Feldmann said “your efforts represent the 
ultimate in cooperation sand demonstrate 
how Government can work hand-in-hand 
with veteran and community groups to their 
mutual benefit.” 


Special Labor Day Message 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, September 7, 1959 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey, Mr. 
President, it seems to me that this Labor 
Day, 1959, has particular meaning. It 
follows closely a time of wrangling and 
emotionalism which has brought about 
legislation designed to curb misuse of 
power in the union movement. It comes, 
too, at a time when we find over 500,000 
of our Nation's labor force idle by a 
strike against 12 major steel firms. 

Does this imply a “suppression of the 
masses“ or an example of the down- 
trodden American workers’ as Mr. 
Khrushchev likes to refer to the great 
mass of America’s laboring force? I 
think not. I think it is once again a 
striking example of freemen in a free 
society, free to bargain for their individ- 
ual rights and free to undertake reforms 
where needed. 
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It will be rather difficult I feel for Mr. 
Khrushchev to comprehend these things 
when he visits our country. I wonder if 
he will understand that Americans have 
fought for the right to disagree, to voice 
their opinion at the bargaining table, to 
engage in violent controversy. Ameri- 
cans have been ever thus. But—even- 
tually—in the typical American fashion, 
differences will be resolved. Not per- 
fectly, nor permanently, of course. But 
in the true spirt of a democracy in ac- 
tion. 

So as Mr. Khrushehev's visit ap- 
proaches, we would like to tell him on 
this Labor Day, of the great strides that 
have been made for the workingman in 
terms of economic prosperity and social 
justice since 1882. We would like to tell 
him that it is these 17 million workers in 
our country’s trade unions who have 
contributed so much to the Nation's in- 
dustrial progress. And while they may 
fiercely argue their point of view, they 
treasure above all their right to argue. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp, an article from the Sunday 
Home News, New Brunswick, N.J., of 
September 6, 1959. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SPECIAL LABOR Day MESSAGE 

Drar Mg, KSRUSHCHEV; Inasmuch as you 
are soon to be the guest of this country, and 
inasmuch as the “downtrodden American 
worker" seems to be one of your pet con- 
cerns, it might be fitting on this holiday we 
call Labor Day to speak directly and frankly 
to you about certain misconceptions you 
hold. 

Let's warn you right off that during your 
visit here you may see some factories 
closed not because of any holiday—and 
some picket lines, and maybe eyen some 
violence. But be aware that strikes are au- 
thorized by the workers themselves, who 
have the freedom to use this weapon if bar- 
gaining talks break down. 

(We know there are no strikes in Russia, 
but is it because everything is just hunky- 
dory over there, or is it possibly because 
workers are unable to strike?) 

And be aware that, even should U.S. labor 
disputes reach the strike stage, bargaining is 
still going on behind the scenes and differ- 
ences will eventually be settled by discussion 
and compromise. Not perfectly, not perma- 
nently, not without hardship. 

But when have freemen been perfect? 
Freemen, we repeat. 

Each settlement, we hope, means one lit- 
tle step forward. We humbly claim to have 
taken quite a few steps in the direction of 
economic prosperity and social justice since 
our country’s first strike of Philadelphia 
printers in 1786, since the first union of cob- 
blers was organized in 1792, since our, first 
Labor Day in 1882. 

Yes, Mr. Khrushchev, there's been a lot of 
wrangling going on in Washington over 
labor reform legislation, following exposure 
of corruption in both labor and management. 
But it’s a question of weeding out the rotten 
apples without ruining a barrel of pretty 
good fruit. 

It is not, as your crude propagandists pro- 
claim, another instance of the suppression of 
the working masses, 

We have the same kind of hassles when it 
comes to changing the ground rules of col- 
lege football. We may argue like blazes and 
call each other names, but we're all inter- 
ested in Improving the game, 
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Many other countries also celebrate a 
Labor Day, on May 1. Workers take the day 
off—without pay—to march in protest 
against their conditions. And police are out 
in force to see that they do not protest too 
much. 

We know that May 1 is a holiday for work- 
ers in your country, too. They gather in 
huge throngs to watch the parade of Soviet 
military might and to give thanks to Big 
Brother for being so good to them. 

Here, you'll probably find most of us 
Americans off fishing or enjoying the quiet— 
or nolse—of our backyards. If you think 
that shows a lack of unity or patriotism, 
just try telling us that. 

Above all, Mr. Khrushchey, remember 
when you get here that the Labor Day we 
just celebrated was instituted by working- 
men to honor the workingman, not a re- 
gime or an ideology. Workers won this 
country and its privileges by the sweat of 
theif brows. And workers of all kinds—blue- 
collar, white-collar, laborers, thinkers—work 
to keep this democracy going, 

If you think you've got a better system 
to offer, you’re welcome to believe it. But 
please, Mr. Khrushchev, do not take it as a 
sign of disrespect if we yawn in your face. 

Sincerely, 
AN AMERICAN WORKER. 


Making Better Use of Missouri River 


Water for Irrigation, Power, Naviga- 
tion 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE S. McGOVERN 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 4, 1959 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. Speaker, a 
most able South Dakota editor, Mr. John 
Sittner of the Lake Preston Times, has 
written a thoughtful editorial calling for 
a more efficient use of the great water 
resources of the Missouri Basin. I am 
pleased that Mr. Sittner has strongly 
endorsed my resolution which was re- 
cently approved by the House Public 
Works Committee authorizing the Army 
Engineers to survey slack-water naviga- 
tion feasibility on the Missouri. Mr. 
Sittner’s editorial in the September 3, 
1959, issue of the Lake Preston Times, 
follows: 

Let's GET THE Most From Ir £ 

Expanding industry, expanding population 
and an ever-higher standard of living are 
putting an ever-increasing strain on one of 
the Nation’s basic natural resources—water. 

And the drought in South Dakota this 
year is making us realize ns never before 
the necessity for using to the ultimate the 
water resource offered by the Missouri River, 
for irrigation as well as. for power, flood 
control, and recreational opportunities the 
development in bringing. 

So it is with a great deal of interest that 
we should view efforts of our congressional 
delegation to secure for our State the fullest 
development of the Missouri River basin. 

Fullest development means more than 
appropriations for dams and irrigation proj- 
ects, and quite significant is the current 
interest In developing slack-water naviga- 
tion, a project in behalf of which Repre- 
sentative Gronce McGovern appeared before 
a House subcommittee last week, 
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This basic problem, in short, Is this: South 
Dakota’s needs require a large reserve of 
water for release for power generation dur- 
ing the winter months, and our future irri- 
gation needs will also require a large reserve 
of water. 

But what's happening now? Much of the 
water is being released during summer 
months for maintaining free-flow navigation 
on the Missouri, lowering the reservoir levels 
and reducing the amount available for pres- 
ent power generation and future gation. 

McGovern has asked the committee to au- 
thorize a Corps of Engineers’ study of feasi- 
bility of slack-water navigation—the estab- 
lishment of a series of low-head dams down- 
stream that would maintain navigable levels 
without expenditure of so much water. 

Such a program would seem to make good 
sense, for it would use the same water many 
more times than we're using it now. Right 
now the Nation is using South Dakota rain- 
fall just a few times—where it falls, to gen- 
erate power at Randall and Oahe, and to pro- 
vide navigation. Install a slack-water navi- 
gation system, and you can use it to better 
advantage—where ít falls, to generate much 
more power and at a better time of the year 
at Randall and Oahe. In addition, we would 
have a ready reserve for irrigation purposes 
in the future; also, navigation would be im- 
proved because you wouldn't have current to 
contend with in a slack-water system, and, 
also, the low-head dam would provide addi- 
tional power downstream. 

Actually, there’s nothing new about slack- 
water navigation. We have it on the Ten- 
nessee and Ohio Rivers, as McGovern pointed 
out to the subcommittee. And the entire 
Nation has benefited from the Intensive de- 
velopment of those river systems, particularly 
the Tennessee, where TVA has helped a back- 
ward part of the Nation increase tremen- 
dously its share of the national productivity. 

In Europe, Asia, and other parts of the 
world they've learned how to use the same 
water over and over for multiple uses, for 
they haven't had an unlimited supply of 
natural resources to waste. 

And in this country we should realize we 
no longer have those unlimited resources we 
bragged about so much in the past. So far 
as water is concerned, we're limited, we're 
actually hurting, right now. 

It's high time we began getting the maxi- 
mum benefit from our water, to realize the 
full potential of the great Missouri River 
development. 


Girl, 10, Revives 2-Year-Old Sister 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE J. McCARTHY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, September 7, 1959 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, the 
heroism of the young is well known to 
readers of history and also of the daily 
newspapers, but rarely have I encoun- 
tered a more compelling example of 
youthful courage and intelligence than 
in the case of 10-year-old Linda Kay 
Gibson, of Maplewood, in suburban St. 
Paul, Minn. 

Last Thursday, Linda Kay saved the 
life of her 2-year-old sister, who had 
stopped breathing after a convulsion, by 
applying oral respiration until the small- 
er child began to breathe again, 
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Mr. President, I ask unanimous. con- 
sent that the Washington Evening Star’s 
account of Linda Kay’s heroism be print- 
ed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no opposition, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Washington Evening Star, Sept. 
5, 1959] 
GIRL, 10, Revives 2-YEAR-OLD SISTER WITH 
MOUTH-TÓ-MOUTH RESPIRATION 


Sr. PauL, MINN., September 5.—"“After all, 
Joyce is the only baby sister I've got; I simply 
had to do something.“ 

Linda Kay Gibson, 10, had only this simple 
explanation for the mouth-to-mouth respi- 
ration that police and family doctor cred- 
ited with breathing life back into the tiny 
body of her 2-year-old sister. 

Joyce, ill with a high fever, suddenly went 
limp and stopped breathing after a convul- 
sion in the family’s suburban Maplewood 
home Thursday night. 

“Right away, mother was frantic, on the 
telephone trying to get the doctor and the 
police—and, well, I just had to do some- 
thing,” Linda Kay sald matter of factly 
yesterday. 

What she did was to start forcing her own 
breath into the baby’s mouth. She con- 
tinued for about 5 or 10 minutes. 

“Once in a while Joyce would sort of gasp 
a little and stop breathing again—I was 
half crying, but I kept at it.” sald Linda Kay. 

When police and the doctor did arrive, 
Joyce was breathing regularly again. 

“They said I did good,“ Linda Kay happily 
reported. 

“I remembered reading in the newspaper 
how one kid saved another kid's life by 
breathing in his mouth,” she continued. 
“So I thought it might work with Joyce. 

“To get more air I ran outside with her 
in my arms and then stood and breathed in 
her mouth. I shook her a little and called 
to her—and it worked.” 

Her mother, Mrs. Eugene Gibson, 33. said 

that even after the baby's breath was normal, 
Linda Kay insisted on staying up most of the 
night watching Joyce. 

The doctor sald the lung congestion and 
high fever resulted from an infection. He de- 
cided that Joyce did not require hospitali- 
zation. He prescribed medication and hot 
baths. 

Linda Kay's father, absent at the time, 
added his praise for her efforts when he got 
home. Linda Kay goes into the fifth grade 
when school opens here next week. The 
Gibsons haye a third child, James, 8. 


Attorney Louis G. Feldmann of Hazleton, 
Pa., Elected Commander in Chief of 
Veterans of Foreign Wars 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 7, 1959 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following two news 
articles which appeared in the Hazleton 
Plain Speaker, Friday, September 4, 
1959, on the election of Attorney Louis G. 
Feldmann as the new commander in 
e of the the Veterans of Foreign 

ars: 
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HAZLETON ATTORNEY Is COMMANDER IN CHIEF 
or FOREIGN Wars VETS—THUNDEROUS Ova- 
TION Puts FELDMANN IN OFFICE AT CALIFoR- 
NIA CONVENTION 


(By Dom Antonelli) 


Los ANGeLEs,—Attorney Louis G. Feldmann 
of Hazleton today was elected by acclamation 
as commander in chief of the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars and installed in that office 
amidst colorful pomp and pageantry of mili- 
tary color guards and veterans’ ritual. 

When Feldmann's name was posted with 
the nominations and a vote was asked for by 
outgoing Comdr, John Mahan, Montana, the 
more than 1,500 delegates who jammed the 
beautiful Pacific ballroom of the Hotel Stat- 
ler-Hilton in Los Angeles, shouted their 
unanimous vote for Feldmann. 

Then Julian Dickinson, adjutant of the 
VFW, declared the Hazleton attorney wns 
duly elected commander in chief. 


STANDING OVATION 


Immediately as the delegates accorded him 

a standing ovation, Feldmann and his wife, 
Ann, were escorted down the aisle to the 
rostrum by the VFW master sergeant at arms 
staff, including Assistant Sergeant at Arms 
Frank Pataki, of the Hazleton detail of State 
police, 
- Honorary escorts for Feldmann during the 
procession to the rostrum were Gen. Graves 
B. Erskine, U.S. Marine Corps, retired; and 
Brig. Gen. Don Hittle, US. Marine Corps, 
They were led by the Marine Corps color 
guard in dress blue uniforms. Following 
was a Marine Corps Drum and Bugle Corps 
from Camp Pendleton, Calif., which played 
the Marine Corps hymn as the ex-marine 
sergeant from Hazleton was installed. 

Others in the procession were led by cheer- 
ing members of the Pennsylvania delegation 
carrying their State banner and followed by 
delegates from the other States including 
Alaska and Hawaii. 

Assistant Sergeant at Arms Pataki was ac- 
corded the honor of escorting Feldmann and 
his wife, their nephew, Peter Fagan, and 
niece, Judy McKernan to the place of honor 
on the ballroom stage while television 
cameras whirred and fiashbulbs popped. 

OUTLINE PLATFORM 

In his acceptance speech, Feldmann said 
that the theme of his administration for the 
VFW would be progress, responsibility, peace, 
and work for victory. 

He explained that veterans must realize 
that they have to work in peacetime just 
as hard as they fought in wartime for those 
things which they cherish. 

He continued that the approach to the 
various problems must be realistic and posi- 
tive. Among those projects he plans are 
establishment of a committee to examine 
the ever-growing problem of facilities in 
veteran's hospitals, also to establish pro- 
grams and to continue those now in effect 
for youth activities such as baseball and 
other sports, Boy Scout work and American- 
ism programs. 

HITS DELINQUENCY 

Speaking of the veteran’s responsibility 
on community problems, he emphasized that 
juvenile delinquency needs immediate atten- 
tion, “It is a responsibility of everyone in 
this room to fight this community blight. 
Men who know the horrors of war must do 
their utmost to stamp out this cancerous 
menace.” 

Feldmann added the VFW will continue 
the people-to-people program which he 
originated and hoped to build a new vil- 
loge for Korean war victims under the very 
guns of the Communists. 

He said this year the VFW will take a 
leading role in the fight against international 
communism, adding that “we must be ever 
vigilant against those Communists who mns- 
querade as Americaus.”" 
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SILENT, CIVIL 


Speaking of the controversial visit to this 
country planned for Soviet boss Nikita Khru- 
shchev, the new commander-in-chief said 
to the delegates “let us be silent, but civil. 
Let us demonstrate that the VFW backs the 
President of the United States and at the 
same time let us show the Soviet leader that 
we Americans have a freedom to worship as 
we please by attending service in our own 
Place of worship during his visit to this 
country.” 

He concluded with the assertion that he 
will work for victory, total victory in peace 
as we fought for it in war. 

As commander in chief of the VFW, Feld- 
mann will lead an organization of over 1,- 
300,000 members with 10,000 post and repre- 
senting four major conflicts. He is the third 
marine veteran to assume the top national 
office in the 60 years of the organization. 

Other officers elected were: Senior Vice 
Commander Ted C. Connell, Killeen, Tex., 
and Junior Vice Commander Robert E. Han- 
sen, St. Paul Minn. 


NOMINATES FELDMANN 


Making the nomination of Feldmann for 
commander in chief at the 60th annual VFW 
convention Thursday afternoon was former 
Gov, Ed Arn of Kansas. Arn is a justice 
of the Kansas Supreme Court. 

Seconding the nomination was Gen. 
Graves B. Erskine, USMC-retired, who is now 
an assistant to the Secretary of Defense. 

Judge Arn was introduced by John Pipa- 
rato, Easton, Pa., commander of the VFW’'s 
Pennsylvania department. 

PRAISES HAZLETONIAN 


General Erskine, who was Feldmann's 
commanding general during World War II, 
said of the ex-Marine sergeant that “Lou 
Feldmann's long and illustrious record is 
indicative of what can be expected of him 
as commander in chief. I am confident he 
will fulfill the many responsibilities in a 
commendable manner and with great 
dignity.” 

HIGH SIGNIFICANCE 

The stature of the post to which Feldmann 
has been elected has grown to a point where 
it is becoming increasingly significant at two 
levels—international and community. 

As hend of the 1,200,000-strong organiza- 
tion which has over 10,000 posts in the United 
States and territories, Feldmann will be a 
spokesman for an organization which uses 
its cumulative strength—based firmly in the 
grassroots of hometown America to estab- 
lish, support and guide projects in the field 
of veterans’ welfare, charity, community 
service, and participation in governmental 
affairs. The VFW represents the new look, 
typical of our veterans’ groups which today 
exercise a responsible mandate from their 
members to speak out on matters of impor- 
tance in the fields of national defense, for- 
eign policy, education, welfare, etc. 

And on the community of the man whom 
the VFW members select as their comman- 
der in chief a spotlight of publicity is 
focused during his tenure, since it is ob- 
vious that a man who can reach that pin- 
nacle must have & background of service to 
his own community. The eyes of those who 
recognize the immensities of the VFW also 
will focus on his commander's hometown to 
see just what kind of a place produced such 
a leader. 

“ BREAK FOR HAZLETON 

For Greater Hazleton, this can prove to 
be one of its bigger breaks in this decade 
which saw the community fight up out of 
its economic doldrums and win renown with 
CAN-DO and other projects. 

Such national and international publicity 
already manifested at the 60th national con- 
vention in Los Angeles will be a great boon 
for the continued industrial development 
progress of Hazleton. 
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Indicative of the kind of attention the 
VFW commandership attracts is a partial list 
of the prominent people who have been 
guests of and callers on the Feldmanns at 
their suite here in the Statler Hilton Hotel. 

The guest list ranged from industrialists 
like Walter O. Spike“ Briggs, owner of De- 
troit Lions, to four-star generals such as G. 
B. Erskine, assistant to the Secretary of De- 
fense and a former commanding general of 
the U.S. Marine ; 

Others were C. D. Jackson, executive vice 
president of Time and Life, Robert Christen- 
berry, postmaster of New York City and for- 
mer state boxing commissioner, Jess Gorkin, 
editor, and Fred Blumenthal, Washington 
editor, of Parade magazine, William R. Dav- 
lin, Pennsylvania Commerce Secretary, Hugh 
O'Brien, the Wyatt Erp on TV. retired Gen. 
Pat Carney, former Congressman from 
New York, Maj. Gen. Robert Quinn, Chief of 
Army Information Services, Timothy Mur- 
phy, Boston financier, Sumner Whittier, di- 
rector of Veterans’ Administration. 

Prominent jurists such as Edward Arn, 
ex-Governor of Kansas, justice of Kansas Su- 
preme Court, and Judge John Dougherty, 
chief justice of Cook County, Chicago, also 
were guests with many other high ranking 
public and military officials. 

Assisting Feldmann and his wife Ann, as 
hosts for the reception were Dr. and Mrs. 
Leo Corazza, Freeland; Dr. Michael Matsko, 
McAdoo; Mary Capparell, Betty McKernan, 
George Chisnell, Dom Antonelli, Victor C. 
Diehm, Mr. and Mrs. Robert Sacco, Trooper 
Frank Pataki, Judy McKernan, and Peter 
Fagan. 


New VFW COMMANDER ATTENDED NIGHT 
SCHOOL, WORKED FOR LAw DEGREE 


A Hazleton attorney who once worked as a 
waiter, cook, chauffeur and hosiery salesman 
is the new national commander of the Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars. 

Attorney Louis G. Feldmann was elevated 
to the post today at the national VFW con- 
vention in Los Angeles just 5 days before his 
50th birthday. His election to the top VFW 
post in the United States culminates an 
active career which has won him accolades 
from veterans and civic groups. 


WAS DISTRICT ATTORNEY 


His career has covered civic, industrial de- 
velopment, veteran and political fields and 
he served as Luzerne County district attor- 
ney from 1952 to 1956. 

He is presently one of the key figures in 
the affairs of CAN-DO, the organization 
which is bringing new industry to this 
Tegion. 

NATIVE OF WILKES-BARRE 

He was born in Wilkes-Barre, son of John 
T. and Jessica (Cole) Feldmann. The fam- 
ily resided in Wilkes-Barre, Forty Fort, and 
Kingston. He lived ii Kingston until his 
graduation from high school. 

After graduation, he went to work in the 
Allentown area selling construction equip- 
ment. He then secured a job in Chester. 
During his high school days he held many 
jobs, including newsboy and office boy. 

In 1929 he entered night school at the 
University of Pennsylyania and worked days 
in a variety of jobs. In 1931 he secured a 
Coxe Scholarship and entered the univer- 
sity’s day school, Following his graduation 
he did graduate work at the university on 
a graduate scholarship. 

Foldmann taught for several months at 
the Penn Treaty High School in the first 
adult educational program in the United 
States, 

HELD OPA POSTS 

From 1933 to 1942 he was employed as 
stores inspector, accountant and special in- 
vestigator for the Pennsylvania Liquor Con- 
trol Board. In 1942 he became associated 
with the Office of Price Administration at 
Pittsburgh where he was chief investigator. 
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In 1943 he graduated from the Duquesne 
University Law School, where he attended 
night school. 

He is married to the former Anne R. Mc- 
Kernan, of Hazleton, and is a member of St. 
Gabriel's Church, 

SERVED IN MARINE CORPS 


Feldmann's military career began on June 
9, 1943, as he enlisted as a private in the 
Marine Corps. In 1945 he went overseas 
where he served on the Mariana Islands and 
Guam. He was discharged in November 1945 
as a sergeant, having continuously refused 
& commission. - 

A month after returning to civilian life he 
joined Drake-Wear Post 589 in Hazleton. 
The following year he was elected post com- 
mander, The same year he was elected judge 
advocate of the Anthracite Counties Coun- 
cil, VFW, and in 1947 became the council's 
commander. 

He also served as judge advocate for the 
llth Pennsylvania District, VFW, judge ad- 
vocate for the Department of Pennsylvania, 
VFW, Department of Pennsylvania junior 
vice commander, senior vice commander, and 
as department commander in 1950. He 
served as president of the Joint Veterans’ 
Council of Pennsylvania, which includes all 
the major veterans organizations, chairman 
of the Loyalty Day Committee of the Penn- 
sylvania Department, and chairman of the 
VFW National Loyalty Day Committee. 

RECEIVED CITATIONS 


In 1948 he received the Greater Hazleton 
Veterans Association award “in recognition 
of his service and devotion to the veterans 


‘of the region.” 


Other awards: 

Wilkes-Barre Lions Club, Red Cross cita- 
tion, Unico National, Hazleton Chapter No. 
1, Veterans of Foreign Wars national cita- 
tion for Americanism work and Loyalty Day, 
and an honorary life membership in the 
Hazleton Junior Chamber of Commerce, 

CIVIC ACTIVITIES 

His civic activities have included chairman 
of the Red Cross Fund campaign, cochair- 
man of General Solicitation of Industrial 
Development Drive (Electric Auto-Lite), 
chairman of Civic Improvement Committee 
of Hazleton Chamber of Commerce, member 
of the President's Mid-Century White House 
Conference on Children and Youth, member 
of the advisory board of the Salvation Army, 
member of the Catholic Charities, member 
of the Heart Association, member of the 
Hazleton Educational Council, member of 
State Veterans Reemployment Rights Com- 
mission, president of Joint State Veterans 
Council, past judge advocate of Marine Corps 
League, Department of Pennsylvania, mem- 
ber of the American Legion, member of the 
Catholic War Veterans, and national Ameri- 
canism chairman of the VFW. . 

He is also a member of the Lower Luzerne 
County Bar Association, Wilkes-Barre Law 
and Library Association, Pennsylvania Bar 
Association, American Bar Association, Amer- 
ican Judicature Society, and Commercial 
Law League. 


An Open Letter to Khrushchev by Jess 
Gorkin, Editor of Parade Magazine 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, September 7, 1959 
Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, I 


Was very much impressed with an article 
entitled “An Open Letter to Nikita 
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Ehrushehev,“ which was contributed to 
the September 6, 1959, issue of Parade 
magazine by the editor of Parade, Mr. 
Jess Gorkin. 

Therefore, I ask unanimous consent 
that Mr. Gorkin’s article from Parade, 
which was published in the September 6 
issue of the Washington Post and Times 

Terld, be printed in the Appendix of the 
Recor for the information of my col- 
leagues, especially in view of the debate 
in the Senate during recent days over 
Mr. Khrushehev's forthcoming visit to 
the United States as the invited guest of 
President Eisenhower. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

AN Open LETTER To NIKITA KHRUSHCHEV 

(By Jess Gorkin) 

All Americans, even those who did not 
welcome the invitation, are interested in 
your coming visit. We all want you to see 
us as We really are, to test for yourself the 
sinews of freedom. 

Communism has created a subterranean 
world of half-light, which apparently has 
distorted your image of us. Your speeches 
are burdened with misconceptions that we 
hope this trip will dispel. 

You have repeatedly declared that “the 
impoverishment of the proletariat is the 
law of capitalism.” We hope you will look 
around as you traverse our land. Notice 
the automobiles that choke our highways, 
the television antennas sprouting from our 
housetops, the stores swarming with shop- 
pers. Are these the fruits of poverty? 

If you doubt that all classes partake of 
our prosperity, you should break away from 
protocol and mingle with our common 
people. Visit our neighborhoods, inspect 
our homes, judge for yourself our living 
standard. Since most Americans keep tele- 
phones, you can open any telephone direc- 
tory, select a name at random and visit his 
home, You will find he lives better than 
his counterpart anywhere else in the world. 

You will be unable to avoid the newspapers, 
billboards, and radio-TV commercials that 
move the goods produced under capitalism. 
Such saturation advertising obviously is di- 
rected at a mass market. From this you can 
see how capitalism depends upon widespread 
distribution of our national wealth. 

You will meet millionaires here. Ask them 
about their beginnings. You will be sur- 
prised how many started as humble workers. 
Any American can dream of becoming Presi- 
dent or a millionaire for there is no limit to 
individual progress. 

You may conclude that the dollar decides 
our fate, but it is merely the reward for work 
and skill. You may accuse us of being a na- 
tion of comfort seekers. True, overindul- 
gence is a national failing. We are con- 
stantly searching for ways to produce better 
goods in less time at cheaper cost, to make 
life more enjoyable. 

“The days of capitalism are numbered,” 
you have sald. “Just as cells are constantly 
renewed in a living organism, so in society 
do old forms die and new, more progressive 
and advanced ones are born. Such a new 
form is the Communist society.“ The Amer- 
ican system was born from the bloody tri- 
umph of our forefathers over despotism. Out 
of the wilderness they wrested a mighty civil- 
ization. Since those stirring days, we have 
met changing conditions with new ideas, 
Our economic growth has been matched by 
political and social progress. Now we face 
the future with boldness and imagination. 

You have been obliged to introduce co- 
nomic incentives into your own society. 
These are capitalistic roots, Mr. Khrushchev, 
but don’t be afraid. You can find out what 
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it's like to be a capitalist yourself by purchas- 
ing a few shares in one of our great corpor- 
ations. Learn how your investment can earn 
dividends; attend a stockholders’ meeting; 
read the company reports mailed to you in 
Moscow. 

Our officials may try to steer you from 
labor strife. Don’t let them. Find out 
where a labor strike is taking place; insist 
upon going to the scene. Then meet with 
management; talk with the workers; sit down 
at the bargaining table. You will discover 
that labor strikes are not expressions of Marx- 
ism or class warfare, The twin pedestals 
upon which our labor-management struc- 
ture rests are the right of workers to earn 
good pay and the right of management to 
make a fair profit. 

Our success depends upon peace, not war, 
as you have so often charged. It is not true 
that “war is wanted by the big monopo- 
lists who make profits from the armaments 
race.“ Any straight-talking industrialist 
will tell you that, in an age of intercon- 
tinental missiles and H-bombs, factories can 
be devastated. And without factories, there 
are no profits, 

Although our economy is geared for peace, 
we have not ignored the necessity for mili- 
tary preparedness. You will find little jus- 
tification for your boast that you “could 
crush the United States” with your bombs 
and missiles, We hope you see enough of 
our military strength to inject sober real- 
ism into future Kremlin assessments. 

You have been scornful of our two-party 
system of government, asserting that both 
political parties represent the same vested 
interests. We suggest you visit the Demo- 
cratic and Republican National Headquar- 
ters, and hear what the rival leaders say 
about each other. For an insight how our 
Government carries out the will of the peo- 
ple, stop by any Senator's office and ask to 
read the mail from his constituents, 

Contrary to your charge that our papers 
print only “untruths and misinformation,” 
you will find that the press Is totally free of 
any capitalistic censorship or Government 
interference. Read for yourself the criticism 
of government, conflicting views, and fac- 
tual reporting found in our newspapers. 

We don’t expect to convert you to capi- 
talism. But we hope you will see enough 
to judge the mood, temper, and ability of 
our people more accurately in the future. 
Our stake in peace Is far too great for us 
to desire war or to capitulate if war is forced 
upon us. 

We do not ignore the hand of friendship. 
At varlous times in our history, the British, 
Spanish, Mexicans, Germans, Italians, and 
Japanese have been our mortal enemies. 
Now they are our friends. Our relations 
with the Soviet Union could also improve 
if both sides worked to make it possible, 


My True Security 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES C. OLIVER 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 7, 1959 


Mr. OLIVER. Mr. Speaker, in Con- 
gress, we often discuss the necessity for 
preserving our national security from 
external threats; however, the basic fac- 
tor which has made our country great, 
that of personal security, is frequently 


ignored. I refer to personal security_ 


developed through initiative, self-reli- 
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ance, and courage, the qualities that 
have enabled the United States to pro- 
gress so effectively. The future of our 
country will depend upon our national 
ability to complement the results 
achieved individually with effective ac- 
tion exercised by our Federal Govern- 
ment. 

Miss Cynthia Peters, Maine's repre- 
sentative in the junior chamber of com- 
merce’s “My True Security” contest, has 
effectively captured the concept of per- 
sonal security and its importance in our 
American way of life. In these days 
when Americans too often look for secu- 
rity above all else, Miss Peters points out 
that initiative and self-reliance are pre- 
requisites for individual progress. It 
follows that these same qualities are pre- 
requisites for national success as well. 

Maine people, generally, are genuinely 
proud of Cynthia’s contribution and I, 
particularly, representing her congres- 
sional district, deem it a great privilege 
to recognize her contribution by making 
her essay a part of the permanent REC- 
orp of Congress: 

My TRUE Szcuntrr 
(By Cynthia Peters) 
“His brow is wet with honest sweat, 
. He earns whate’er he can, 
And looks the whole world in the face, 
Por he owes not any man.“ 


From the pen of Henry Wadsworth Long- 
fellow flowed these well-known but powerful 
words. Have they any value or significance 
today? 

When these lines were written, they un- 
doubtedly expressed his feelings about life 
and the single man. His village blacksmith 
was an individual relying upon himself alone. 
He was dependent upon his own efforts and 
powers; he had complete confidence in his 
own efficiency and initiative and self-reli- 
ance, 

He achieved much, great and admirable, 
from his self-reliance—self-satisfaction, 
gratification, self-respect; yet not in an in- 
stant, not in an hour, not even in a year. 
He labored diligently; he bullt fortitude and 
character; he established standards and 
foundations; he applied his energy and dis- 
played it in the initiation of his actions. 

Although he “owed not any man,“ some- 
where along the path of his youth, the vil- 
lage blacksmith must have been dependent 
upon someone other than himself. Per- 
haps, his mother or his father or his nearby 
friend taught him about life and its enorm- 
ity; about people, friends, or enemies; about 
his duty to himself and to mankind. There, 
somewhere, he was taught and he learned 
and he applied his knowledge and skill, 
building for himself, a sound security. 

We, too, you and I, must find personal 
security. Yet without the accompaniment of 
initiative and self-reliance, it can never be 
attained. To be personally secure, one must 
believe in his own thoughts and principles 
and trust that what is true for him is true 
for all people. Security is inevitable when 
one relies upon the integrity of his own mind 
and upon the safety of his own methods. 
One must stand firmly implanted in his self- 
trust and escape from all imitation and 
mockery. Be the man without the crutch, 
support yourself. 

Self-reliance builds the leader, not the 
follower; initiative leads to success, not to 
failure. Nothing can bring you or me peace 
and security but the possession of self-reli- 
ance and the spontaneous drive of initiative. 


Village Biacksmith,” Henry Wadsworth 
Longfellow. 
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“Tt is easy in the world to live after the 
world’s opinion; it is easy in solitude to live 
after our own; but the great man is he who, 
in the midst of the crowd, keeps with per- 
fect sweetness the independence of soll- 
tude."* With these immortal words of Em- 
erson ringing in our ears, let us lay our 
firm foundations for a safe, but powerful, 
true security. 


From “Self-Reliance,” Ralph Waldo Emer- 
son. 


The Democrats and the President's Veto 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. W. FULBRIGHT 


OF ARKANSAS x 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, September 7, 1959 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in Appendix of the Recorp an excellent 
editorial from the Arkansas Gazette, en- 
titled “The Democrats and the Presi- 
dent’s Veto.” 

I endorse the editorial’s view that the 
issue of party identity and responsibility 
is the gravest threat. facing our demo- 
cratic institutions. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

From the Arkansas Gazette, Sept. 4, 1959] 

THE DEMOCRATS AND THE PRESIDENT'S VETO 


It has been remarked, by us, and now by 
others, that the 86th Congress “belongs,” 
properly speaking, to House Republican 
Leader CHARLES A. HALLECK, of Indiana. Al- 
though like thinkers in his party were mowed 
down in windrows In the 1958 congressional 
elections, and although Mr. Hatiecx himself 
barely survived, it is the minority spokesman 
from Indiana who has most effectively given 
his impress to this Congress, and who may 
well be remembered longest for it. 

However, if it is not too late to switch 
nominations we'd like to put forward the 
name of Representative A. S. HERLONG, the 
Florida Democrat, as a symbol of the 86th 
Congress. It was A. 5. HERLONG who first 
voted to override President Eisenhower's 
veto of the rivers and harbors bill—and then 
switched his vote to “present,” thereby insur- 
ing that the veto would be sustained. This, 
in our view, has become painfully representa- 
tive of the present-day American political 
scene and of the Congress in particular. 

The touted Democratic 86th Congress has 
been present, but that is about all. 

Looking at the last-minute changes of 
signals which upheld the Presidential veto of 
the water projects bill by a vote of 138 to 274 
(with 1 more vote needed to override), it is 
difficult to escape the conclusion that a 
number of Democratic Members of the House 
were as interested as President Eisenhower 
himself in preserving his record of never 
having had a veto overturned, Why this 
should be so is a question that we will leave 
to the Democratic Members concerned and 
to the party's leadership in the House 

Representative Hertonc's nonvote on a 
critical party issue was, then, a symptom 
rather than a cause. 

Our objections to the Landrum-Griffin bill, 
for example, have not been so much over its 
contents as against the manner of its pas- 
sage. 

There was a time, and not so long ago, 
when if a President wanted a bill such as 
Landrum-Grifin, he would have cam- 
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paigned for it, proposed it formally in an 
early state of the Union message, and fought 
for its passage, getting the votes where he 
could, but concentrating his fight along 
party lines. He would not have waited until 
the final months of his final term and then 
jumped abroad a hybrid concoction brought 
forth by a hydra-headed but essentially 
formless bipartisan coalition. 

The temptation now is great to support 
Senator McCLELLAN, of Arkansas, and Sen- 
ator STENNIS, of Mississippi, in their move 
to attach a rivers and harbors rider to the 
foreign aid bill as a retaliatory gesture. But 
this is what the antiforeign ald Republican 
leaders in Congress (as distinct from the 
President) have wanted all along, and there 
is the fact that the national security might 
be hurt by such a maneuver, In a sim- 
ilar fashion, Senator KEATING, of New York, 
charging southern foot dragging on civil 
rights legislation, has sought to attach a 
civil rights rider to a peanut acreage bill. 

Such circumnavigations of what ought to 
be separate, straightforward issues might ap- 
pear to work for a time, but not for the 
long haul. Even so, the American people, 
according to a recent Gallup poll, appear 
rather to like the idea of a Government per- 
manently divided between the two major 
parties—with the inevitable blurring of ma- 
jor public issues and the consequent difi- 
culty in fixing political responsibility. 

It may well be that this issue of party 
identity and party responsibility is the sin- 
gle gravest threat facing our democratic in- 
stitutions, larger in the gravity of its impli- 
cations than civil rights, labor racketeering, 
national defense, or what-haye-you. 


Improved Soil Bank 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRED 


SCHWENGEL 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 7, 1959 


_ Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, the 
soil bank law passed by Congress has 
been a distinct advantage to the farm 
economy and, more important than that, 
to the economy of our country. Unless 
our farmers have good soil in which to 
raise food for our people, they cannot 
and will not be properly fed. Therefore, 
it is important for us in the Congress to 
give attention to the important area and 
especially as it relates to the conserva- 
tion. Recently editorials appeared in 
the Wallaces Farmer and the Des Moines 
Register which dwell on this subject and 
I think it would be very worthwhile for 
my colleagues to read and study. I, 
therefore, insert them in the RECORD: 
[From Wallaces Farmer] : 
Improve Som BANK 

The revised conservation reserve program 
promises to be one of the most efficient farm 
adjustment plans yet devised. 

By efficient, we mean that the tax money 
being spent will achieve its purpose. It goes 
to farmers, not to grain warehousemen and 
processors. And it goes to farmers who defi- 
nitely help other farmers by reducing or 
completely ending their farm operation, 

USDA figures show that the price support 
cost of products that would have been grown 
on retired land would have been at least 
twice as much as actual conservation reserve 
costs. Thus the soil bank provided a net 
Government saving of $317 million this year. 
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The changes in the reserve for next year 
eliminate most of the objections that 
have been raised—without seriously hurting 
the overall program. City investors can no 
longer buy run down farms and rent them 
to the Government. 

No longer can people rent State, city, or 
other publicly owned land and put it in the 
soll bank. Even the clamor of businessmen 
that small towns in fringe farming areas 
would dry up has been met. No more than 
25 percent of any one county may now be 
retired. 

The bidding scheme for accepting applica- 
tions will stretch the available money as far 
as possible. Only those in best position to 
retire land are likely to bid low enough to 
get their application accepted this year. 

Only one problem remains—not enough 
money has been appropriated to retire the 
land needed to balance production with cur- 
rent demand. A halfway measure won't do 
the job—it will only draw more criticism 
from the nonfarm front. 

[From the Des Moines Register, 
Aug. 29, 1959] 
Sort-Bank ADVANTAGES 


The Federal soil-bank program has been 
pretty small-scale so far. It hasn't affected 
total farm output very much, Only the 
poor land is placed under contract to keep 
it out of production. Moreover, farmers 
often can increase production on the remain- 
ing land in crops by use of fertilizer and 
more intensive methods. 

But removing land from crops by renting 
it to the Government in the soll bank does 
have some effect in holding production down, 
in the short run, at least. It thus works in 
the direction of easing the surplus problem. 

Unlike the acreage-allotment program, the 
soil-bank program removes the land com- 
pletely from production for 3 to 10 years, 
Under allotments, farmers often have been 
able to substitute other crops on the allotted 
acreage, For example, farmers have been 
permitted to grow feed crops on land taken 
out of cotton, corn, and wheat. Often this 
meant no reduction in total output and may 
have even increased it by inducing better 
rotations and better-balanced livestock-feed 
supplies, 

Another advantage of the soil bank is that 
it tends to save the Government money on 
price-support operations. The Department 
of Agriculture has calculated that the con- 
servation reserve program saved the Govern- 
ment about $700 milion in price-support 
costs in the 3 years 1957, 1958, and 1959. 

This calculation is based on an estimate 
of the quantities of price-supported com- 
modities that would have been grown on the 
land if it had not been in the soil bank. 
In 1959, the Department estimated, farmers 
would have grown 143 million bushels of corn 
on land which is in the soil bank. The 
price-support costs to the Government for 
this much corn, including storage, transpor- 
tation, étc, would have been 6249 million. 

This cost is based on the cost of acquisi- 
tion of the corn minus the estimated returns 
to the Government from domestic and 
export sales of surpluses, Obviously, this 
method of figuring costs leaves something to 
be desired. Not all the supply of a com- 
modity Is sold to the Government, even in 
the case of corn, where all producers are 
eligible. 

Nevertheless, the Department of Agricul- 
ture has a point. A given expenditure on 
the soil bank would not be wholly an addi- 
tion to total farm-subsidy costs, since it 
would tend to reduce price-support costs. 

Price-support spending often tends to 
worsen the problem it is intended to allevi- 
ate by encouraging farmers to produce more 
of the price-guaranteed crop. Soil-bank 
payments tend to encourage farm adjust- 
ment—by making it possible for some farm- 
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ers to reduce farming operations and take 
off-farm jobs and for others to retire from 
farming altogether. 

Would it not be sensible, therefore, to 
greatly increase the soil-bank program in 
the next few years and make it the primary 
instrument of farm-income support and 
resource adjustment? 


Address by Hon. Ben Arnold, Member, 
Arizona State Senate, Before 38th 


Annual Conference, Western Associa- 


tion of State Highway Officials 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRY GOLDWATER 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, September 7, 1959 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, the 
Honorable Ben Arnold, a member of the 
Arizona State Senate from Pinal County, 
addressed the 38th annual conference of 
the Western Association of State High- 
way Officials at Billings, Mont. on June 
24, 1959. I think his speech is most 
provocative. Itis one which all Senators 
should read, particularly those who come 
from the Western States, for which the 
interstate highway bill is creating many 
problems, 

I call attention, for instance, to one 
statement which Senator Arnold made: 

Certainly the superhighways are wonder- 
ful devices to serve mankind. But man has 
other needs—he must find access to and 
from his neighbor's home, from his farm to 
market, from his community to the neigh- 
boring town. 


Throughout his speech, Senator Arnold 
speaks of the problems with which we in 
the West are confronted. We in the 
West have not sought interstate high- 
ways, but only better highways to serve 
our own people. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Senator Arnold’s address be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Sprren sy Hon. BEN ARNOLD, MEMBER, ARI- 
ZONA BTATE SENATE, From PINAL COUNTY, 
BEFONE THE 36TH ANNUAL CONFERENCE OF 
THE WESTERN ASSOCIATION STATE HIGHWAY 
OFFICIALS, BILLINGS, MONT., JUNE 24, 1959 
Mr. Chairman, delegates to this 38th an- 

nual conference of the Western Association 
of State Highway Officials, guests, and 
friends. I am most grateful for this oppor- 
tunity of discussing with you one of our 
mutual problems. 

It is certainly a privilege and pleasure to 
be here in Billings, Mont., today, and to ex- 
perience firsthand the association with you 
men who are performing one of the most 
notable tasks of the 20th century, I can 
think of no assignment more important for 
the public welfare of these United States 
than that of building and planning the 
roadways of tomorrow. 

I feel humble indeed to have been in- 
vited to this conference and to speak for a 
few minutes on a subject which I know is 
of interest to you all, 
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At the risk of being facetious, I would 
like to say first off that I wish right now 


, I had the powers of a Houdini and could 


transfix, for a moment, the picture I make 
here on this platform. For, with that pow- 
er, I would hastily put together for my- 
self a montage, if you please, in which I 
would include Solomon, of course, for his 
vast wisdom; Cordell Hull, for his great di- 
plomacy, and Lady Justice with her pictur- 
esque scales and then, and only then, per- 
haps I could speak adequately on the sub- 
ject assigned me: “How can we maintain 
the confidence of our legislatures?” 

A wise man once said that “only the 
builders are truly in communion with crea- 
tion.” Certainly, you and I can find little 
satisfaction In our lives beyond that which 
can be measured by what we have con- 
tributed to the total good of our society and 
the service of our fellow men, and you who 
have built and maintained our highway sys- 
tem can take pride in your accomplishment. 

The very fact that this subject has 
aroused sufficient concern to be included on 
the agenda of this meeting would, I sug- 
gest, indicate the existence of a serious 
problem. 

This assignment is both a challenge and a 
responsibility for me but I would be less 
than honest with you, or with myself, if I 
refused to squarely face the implications in 
the subject title assigned to me. 

Let me assure you I'm not an expert of any 
kind. Tm not a professional politician. I 
operate a business In a small town—a town 
small enough that my neighbor's needs and 
problems are communicated to me on a 
dally basis. And I serve in a State where the 
population is still relatively small, and all 
that I have to say to you today is no more 
than the voice of one man, the thoughts and 
opinions of Ben Arnold. 

No man can rightly claim that his -opin- 
ions adequately and completely express the 
opinions or beliefs of any group or any or- 
ganization. Ben Arnold, a State senator, 
cannot separate his thinking and his beliefs 
from those of Ben Arnold, the businessman 
in a small community. For we are each of 
us individuals, reflecting in our personali- 
ties, and our opinions no more than our own 
experience. : 

I would suggest the very title of this talk 
is ambiguous. How can we, the officials in- 
volved in the building of roads and the 
awarding of road contracts, maintain the 
confidence of the legislature? 

I would submit to you that a member of a 
legislature in any of your States is not; and 
must not be, regarded as an individual who, 
when he sits in the legislative halls, becomes 
one personality, and when he operates his 
business or follows his profession in his 
home community, becomes another person- 
ality. 

And I would suggest that if there be a 
problem of maintaining the confidence of the 
legislature, then that problem ls more truly 
represented in a statement which would not 
attempt to narrow or confine the field. 

Members of the legislature are elected, 
and if they be good members of the legisla- 
ture, they will reflect and mirror the opin- 
ions and the thinking of their constituents. 
And this problem, truly defined, is not one 
of merely maintaining the confidence of the 
legislature; rather it is a problem of main- 
taining adequate communication with all 
of the residents of a State. 

Gentlemen, in these days of tremendous 
progress, these days of tremendous demands 
on those who govern, confidence is a big and 
weighty word. It is premised on results and 
lasts only so long as the results are pleasing 
to those who seek to use it. 

And if such a problem exists, then I would 
Suggest it has its genesis in the prevailing 


, our fellow citizens. 
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pressure of our times which has, of necessity, 
in some instances, built a barrier which has 
prevented adequate communication, which 
has served to isolate professional thinking 
in every field. 

You highway builders deal with substantial 
sums of money. You are preoccupied by the 
technical requirements of your assignment. 
You are, I suspect, frequently absorbed in 
your jobs to the exclusion of all other in- 
terests. Now the highway construction prob- 
lems enjoy, in many States, a special type of 
revenue, and the Federal-aid projects and 
the Interstate Highway Systems receive con- 
siderable financial assistance from the Fed- 
eral Government. But if there is a State 
highway engineer in this audience who at this 
moment doesn't honestly need more money 
than is currently avallable, then I would say 
that gentleman is enjoying a uniquely fa- 
vorable situation. 

Now the interests of the people are not 
antagonistic to the interests of the highway 
builders. This statement may cause some 
of you to raise your eyebrows in disbelief. 
You may remember a particularly painful 
Session; you may have experienced the bitter 
community rivalries which enter into high- 
way locations. I sometimes suspect that 
the members of the Arizona State Legislature 
spend some of their time feeling like the 
shuttlecock In a badminton game—batted 
back and forth by the intense partisanship 
of residents of rival communities, and the 
highway commission. 

You and I are not so naive as to believe 
that everyone in our growing areas will 
ever be completely satisfied with any gov- 
ernmental decision, 

But the problem, as I view it, Is one of 
Mutual understanding and this will never 
be achieved unless, and until, there is a 
mutual trust. 

If you and I are arrayed on the opposite 
sides of a question, and I view you with 
suspicion, and you regard me with distrust, 
we have created a situation which can never 
be resolved. 

You people who are engaged in planning 
and building our highways in your respec- 
tive states are seeking the kind of con- 
fidence which is measured by public ac- 
ceptance of your official decisions. 

You want to be assured that these de- 
cisions will, for the most part, be accepted 
and supported by the people who are elected 
to represent their fellow citizens in your 
State legislatures. 

All of us, no matter what our station, no 
matter how humble our occupation, as in- 
dividuals, are eager for the approbation of 
We are disturbed and 
concerned when our actions, which we be- 
leve to be well motivated, are met with 
sneering criticism. And let me assure you— ' 
you gentlemen have no monopoly on this 
type of destructive condemnation. 

I can tell you for a fact that most men 
and women elected to public office are con- 
stantly subjected to criticism. 

In the last 35 years in this land of ours 


it has become fashionable to be cynical, to 


suspect and to believe that those who hold 
public office, either by election or by appoint- 
ment, are motivated primarily by a desire to 
feather their own nests. 

The professional debunkers have been so 
successful in their attempts to downgrade 
American traditions that you and I must 
realize patriotism is regarded by some people 
as a corny emotion, The great leaders of this 
nation, past and present, are constantly sub- 
jected to snide criticism—to the well- 
planned jabs of the know-it-alls who profess 
to read into very public act an evil motiva- 
tion, 

You and I have inherited this situation, 
and it will never improve so long as we 
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merely hold meetings and lament the sad- 
ness of our situation. 

We can counter with bitter, intemperate 
criticism in reply. We can dismiss these 
things as the outbursts of selfish men. We 
can say the public ls dumb or uninformed 
or apathetic, and let it go at that. 

We can enlist with those cynics who pro- 
fess to recognize a hidden, selfish motive 
in every act of a governmental agency. 

We can promote and develop an open 
warfare between the Members of the legis- 
lature and the administrators of our high- 
ways. But this is the course of destruction 
and ruin. 

What, then, is the alternative? 

I would suggest that first of all you and 
I must grant to the other individuals with 
whom we must deal the same charity of 
honest motivation which we like to main- 
tain for ourselves. 

There will be differences of opinion. But 
let us not dismiss an honest difference of 
opinion with the charge that the propo- 
nent of the opposite course is guilty of selfish 
motivation. When questions are asked 
which seem to imply by their phrasing a 
suspicion of our actions and our motives, 
we can resist the natural human reaction to 
respond in kind, and instead, make a full 
and frank disclosure of all the factors in- 
volved. 

Now I know that these decisions which 
affect the future of your State, the welfare 
of your people, are never arrived at easily 
or simply. They don't come down from 
some Mount Olympus in a neatly pack- 
aged form. They should be arrived at after 
an agony of indecision, after a careful in- 
spection of all the facts, after a weighing of 
alternative possibilities. 

And I would suggest that if we are to 
maintain the confidence of our fellow men, 
we must be willing to share with them every 
fact, every possibility, every alternative, and 
we must regard their suggestions as an hon- 
est attempt to help us solve our problems. 

With the development of the Federal 
Interstate Highway System, many com- 
munities in our Western States are threat- 
ened with what they believe may be eco- 
nomic ruin as a result of the rerouting of 
a present highway. 

In my State this problem of small city 
bypass has assumed enormous proportions, 
and the people involved believe they are 
fighting for their economic existence. The 
gas station operator who puts his pumps by 
the side of the road when there was only 
a trickle of traffic. The motel operator who 
built his units in advance of the needs of 
the traveling public. The small towns 
whose merchants believe much of their pros- 
perity is dependent upon the highway 
traffic—I would suggest these people are en- 
titled to share with you all the problema of 
highway relocation. 

These individuals can only look to their 
legislators, themselyes, and to their civic 
Organizations for support. They can't pass 
the buck as some highway commissions 
have done, and blame the relocation on the 
Federal agency. And the members of your 
legislature who represent these areas would 
be gullty of extreme bad faith if they al- 
lowed the expressions of concern of their 
communities to go unanswered, 

Too often for the design engineer, the 
area of concern becomes a matter of dis- 
tance and topography. To the engineer 
planning a better tomorrow, it is entirely 
logical to him to select the most direct pos- 
sible route and it Is probably inevitable that 
in this forward progress some communities 
will suffer. But when their pleas are ig- 
nored, when their requests for a hearing are 
denied, when their viewpoint is dismissed 
as merely an expression of selfish interest, 
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then I would suggest there has been opened 
a breach between the highway builders and 
the people which will never heal unless and 
until there is a recognition of mutual inter- 
est and a reconciliation of divergent view- 
points which perhaps must inevitably be- 
come a compromise. 

Perhaps a simple answer to the question 
you and I are discussing today would be to 
say that highway commissions and highway 
departments need better public relations— 
1 have refrained from using this phrase so 
far because too frequently the term “public 
relations” merely means the employment of 
slick techniques to confuse or persuade the 
other fellow that the decision you have al- 
ready made is really the right one. 

High priced publicity men in an 
campaign of newspaper stories, surrounded 
by all the trappings of the pageantry of 
press-agentry, is a paltry substitute for 
public understanding; and I would submit 
that what is required to solve this situation 
is not public relations, but public under- 
standing. 

As an elected member of the legislature 
of my State, I am constantly at the com- 
mand of my constituents. My first respon- 
sibilities are to a certain number of people 
in a certain geographical area. I must ac- 
count for my stewardship every day of my 
life, for as long as I serve in this capacity 
I belong to these people. 

Am I wrong as a representative of these 
people to repeat the questions they have 
asked of me when impending decisions re- 
garding highways concern them? 

Is it wrong for a State senator or a mem- 
ber of the house of representatives to use 
his talents and his ability to defend and 
protect the interests and the welfare of the 
people who elected him? 

Every constituent in my county feels, and 
justifiably so, that I represent him and his 
particular interest. Should I fail to do so, 
I should be remiss in my oath of office. 

Does this then postulate a situation which 
is Impossible of solution? I think not, But 
it is a situation impossible of solution unless 
there can be mutual trust, mutual under- 
standing, and a mutual willingness to con- 
sider the other fellow’s point of view and to 
effect a compromise which will provide the 
greatest good for the greatest number, and 
do the least injury to the citizens who are 
adversely affected. 

In the past several years, the interest and 
the publicity in the Interstate Highway Sys- 
tem has, in a large measure, removed pri- 
mary and secondary road projects from the 
front pages of the local newspapers. 

Certainly the superhighways are wonder- 
ful devices to serve mankind, But man has 
other needs—he must find access to and 
from his neighbor's home, from his farm to 
market, from his community to the neigh- 
boring town. 

Does it then seem so strange that men 
and women whose first concern may involve 
these primary and secondary roads should 
feel their interest is being neglected? 

Let me make it clear—I am not accusing 
you gentlemen of neglecting this primary 
and secondary road interest, but Iam saying 
that the public emphasis on the superhigh- 
way has operated in such a way as to cre- 
ate the impression in many areas of a great 
lack of concern for the primary and sec- 
ondary road users. 

Everywhere in our world today individual 
liberty is diminishing, Freedom is under 
constant assault. The concentration of 
power constantly operates against the dignity 
of man, 

The very bigness of some of our projects 
defies comprehension. Certainly no high- 
way engineer has time to yisit with every 
citizen, 
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Certainly no higħway commission could 
find the hours to discuss and debate every 
decision with all of the individual citizens 
who express an interest in highway building. 

As our highway departments increase in 
size, as your task becomes greater, and your 
staffs become larger, there is that inevitable 
removal and separation from the people who, 
in the final analysis, will use the roads you 
build and will pay for them. 

Bigness has many penalties. I suspect its 
greatest liability is to be found in this in- 
evitable separation and, in such a climate of 
remote authority, arbitrary decisions are 
possible, 

In moments of impatience, we who are 
convinced of the logic and justice of our 
position are tempted to regard questions as 
criticism, to avoid or evade responsibility by 
attributing a decision to some other agency 
or some other operational group. 

Our world today stands divided. On the 
one hand, the advocates of the totalitarian 
philosophy proclaim that dictatorial deci- 
sions are more efficient. They support the 
theory that most individuals are either 
incapable or indifferent and, therefore, the 
voice of the individual must be discounted. 

This is the philosophy expressed today by 
the Marxian materialists—but here in this 
great land of ours we still proclaim the 
importance of the individual, and despite 
the errors and mistakes of the past 35 years, 
we still operate a representative form of gov- 
ernment, 

This may not be the most efficient govern- 
mental system. This may not be the most 
economical governmental system. But for 
free men there can never be any other ac- 
ceptable course. 

And you and I who believe in the freedom 
of the individual, in the right of public 
expression, in the principles of representa- 
tive government, are confronted with the 
responsibility of meeting each new prob- 
lem with a firm declaration of that basic 
faith. 

And I would say to you who are members 
of highway commissions, or members of the 
staffs of highway commissions, that you will 
maintain or regain the confidence of your 
legislatures when you grant to them the 
same trust that you would like to receive 
from them, when you speak to them of your 
problems with the same frankness you would 
elicit from them. B 

When you recognize the divergent pres- 
sures, and the sincere conflicts of interest 
which at times may compel them to adopt 
a position which opposes the official position 
of your commission. 

Let us then, each of us, meet good faith 
with good faith. Let us devote some of our 
time and talents to the consideration of 
the other fellow's position, and, above all, 
let us resist the temptation to dismiss ques- 
tions as criticisms and creatures of evil mo- 
tive. 

The highway into the future must be built, 
and we in America will build this highway, 
not alone with concrete and asphalt and 
steel, but the highway we build must serve 
more than the vehicular traffic, It must be 
more than a magnificent engineering achieve- 
ment, for it will be built with the blood and 
the labor and the eavings and the ingenuity 
and the genius of all America; and it will 
provide a pathway to freedom or a turnpike 
to slavery. Our children and their children 
and generations unborn will judge what we 
build, not by the alinement of a curve or the 
placement for a bridge or the total mileage, 
but by its usefulness as an instrument for 
the progress of the people of this land. 

Gentlemen, more than almost any other 
professional group, you will shape the future, 
Let us build together for the progress of free 
men, based upon a mutuality of understand- 
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ing and respect, recognizing the rights of in- 
dividuals to voice and maintain differences 
of opinion. Let us bring to every problem 
an openminded willingness to share with 
each other the problem of a decision. 

When you are tempted to strike out blindly 
at those unreasonable fellows in the State 
legislature, please keep this in mind. 

For all our failures, and for all our in- 
effectiveness, for all of our preoccupation 
with our own small worlds, we are together 
enlisted in a project to bulld a better Amer- 
ica; to preserve that great legacy of freedom 
and independence and individuality which 
we have recelved. 

To provide greater opportunity so that 
we maye make progress in transportation 
and science and the arts and the professions, 
to the end that all who Hve in this land may 
enjoy a greater realization of that purpose 
for which man was created, 


Clif Stratton Writes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WINT SMITH 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 7, 1959 


Mr. SMITH of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, 
much has been written about the Khru- 
shchey visit—and much has been said 
over the airwaves. We get many letters 
pro and con on this visit. Many of those 
who write commending this visit seem 
to do so on deep religious beliefs—that 
we should forgive and love our enemy. 

To those persons I commend the fol- 
lowing article written by a longtime res- 
ident of Washington, D.C., and as a 
noted political writer for the late Sena- 
tor Arthur Capper of Kansas—who 
served 30 years in the Senate. 

Clif Stratton writes: 

Cum STRATTON WRITES 


Welcome, Nikita? 

Second Book of Kings, 20: 

"12. At that time Berodachbaladan, the 
son of Baladam, king of Babylon, sent let- 
ters and a present to Hezekinh: for he had 
heard that Hezekiah had been sick. 

"13, And Hezekiah hearkened unto them, 
and shewed them all the house of his pre- 
cious stones; the silver and the gold, and 
the spices, and the precious ointment, and 
all the house of his armour, and all that 
was found in his treasures: there was noth- 
ing in his house, nor in his dominion, that 
Hezekiah shewed them not. 

“14. Then came Isaiah the prophet unto 
King Hezekiah, and said unto him, ‘What 
said these men? and from whence came 
they unto thee?’ And Hezekiah said, They 
are come from a far country, even from 
Babylon.’ 

“15. And he said, "What have they seen in 
thy house?’ And Hezekiah answered, ‘All the 
things that are in mine house have they 
seen: there is nothing among my treasures 
that I have not shewed them:' 

“16. And Isaiah said unto Hezekiah, ‘Hear 
the word of the Lord, 

“ “Behold the days come, that all that is 
in thine house, and that which thy fathers 
have laid up in store unto this day, shall be 
caarried into Babylon: nothing shall be left,” 
saith the Lord.“ 

The more it changes, the more it is the 
same. 
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Memorial to Judge William Lewis 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. EUGENE SILER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, September 5, 1959 


Mr. SILER. Mr. Speaker, even in the 
rush of these closing days of our 1959 
session of the 86th Congress, I would 
like to take this opportunity to 
memorialize one of our former Members 
who served briefly in 1948, Judge Wil- 
liam Lewis of London, Ky., and who rep- 
resented my district in the U.S. Congress 
during that year and who has now 
passed out of this mortal life at the age 
of 90 years at his home in Kentucky, on 
August 8, 1959, after a lingering illness 
of several years’ duration. 

I knew Judge Lewis during the days of 
his maturity as a lawyer and a judge and 
us a public figure in southeastern Ken- 
tucky. He was always kind, affable, con- 
genial, and courteous. Never did I see 
him in anger or exhibiting a spirit of 
vindictiveness toward his fellow man, He 
was a scholarly man and one of the 
ablest lawyers down in my part of Ken- 
tucky. He understood the mountain 
people and their homespun philosophy 
and their humble origin. He himself 
had the same philosophy and origin, for 
he came from the humblest of the hum- 
ble. Although his fill-in term of service 
was very brief, yet he must have im- 
pressed quite a few Members of this body 
with his native ability and his pleasing 
personality because several who served 
with him have inquired about him since 
I became a Member of Congress. 

Judge Lewis’ career in public service 
covered half a century. For 18 years he 
had been judge of the same circuit— 
made up of Clay, Laurel, and Jackson 
Counties. 

His son, Ray C. Lewis, London, served 
later the same district as circuit judge. 

On April 24, 1948, he was elected to 
Congress to serve out the remainder of 
the term of the late John M. Robsion, Sr, 
This was in the strongly Republican 
Ninth District, which is now the Eighth. 

The Democratic Party leaders made 
one attempt to nominate a candidate, 
but were prevented by a flood from hold- 
ing a scheduled convention. So only 
write-in votes opposed Judge Lewis in 
the special election. He won easily. 

But he had had a much harder time in 
the deadlocked nominating convention 
on April 2, 1948, at London, County 
chairmen and chairwomen from the 17 
counties in the district voted to select 
anominee. Thirty-two people voted and 
17 votes were needed for the nomination. 

Five men were placed in the race, but 
after several ballots there were 15 votes 
for Lewis, 15 for John M. Robsion, Jr., 
son of the late Congressman, and 2 for 
Charles L. Seale, Booneville. 

The tally remained unchanged for 
three ballots. Judge Lewis was backed by 
former Gov. Simion Willis’ faction of 
the party. 
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After the seventh ballot the younger 
Robsion withdrew. He said, 

It is harmful to the party to continue this 
deadlock. While we all have our personal 
ambitions, there comes a time when some- 
body has to give. 


On the eighth ballot, Judge Lewis won 
with 27 votes to 4 for Seale. 

Mr. Robsion later moved to Louisville 
and was elected to Congress from the 
Third District and is the GOP nominee 
for Governor this year. 

Judge Lewis did not seek reelection in 
the fall of 1948. 

He was born in Perry County, Ky., on 
September 22, 1868. He was educated 
in public schools in Perry and Leslie 
Counties and in Hyden High School and 
Laurel County Seminary. A private 
tutor taught him law. 

In 1890 he became Leslie County 
sheriff. He was named Leslie County 
school superintendent in 1894. In 1899 
he was elected to the Kentucky General 
Assembly. 

From 1903 to 1909 he was Common- 
wealth’s attorney in the 27th judicial dis- 
trict. He served as circuit judge of that 
district from 1909 to 1921, and from 
1927 to 1933. 

Survivors include his wife; the son, 
Judge Ray Lewis; and a daughter. 

Mr. Speaker, I wish to extend to the 
family and many friends and relatives 
of Judge Lewis my deepest sympathy in 
the loss of this well-loved man and able 
leader from my part of Kentucky. 


Congressman Moore To Tour District 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. ARCH A. MOORE, JR. 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 7, 1959 


Mr. MOORE. Mr. Speaker, as this 
session of Congress draws to a close, we 
all are looking forward to an oppor- 
tunity to return to our respective States 
and visit and talk with the people whom 
we have the honor to represent here in 
the Congress. 

Inasmuch as the First Congressional 
District of West Virginia is only an 
hour’s time from Washington by modern 
air travel, I haye made every effort to 
spend as much time in my district even 
while the Congress was in session. This 
has permitted me to better help and 
assist the people in my district and has 
given me a better than average knowl- 
edge of conditions in West Virginia and 
how the folks back home feel on par- 
ticular legislative issues. Also, through- 
out the session, I have maintained an 
office in the district to better serve my 
constituents, and I haye made a great 
many personal appearances and 
speeches in the seven counties which I 
represent. However, the limited time 
which I have been able to spend in my 
district has not permitted me to travel 
about as much as I would like, and to 
talk with persons who have problems on 
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which I, as their Congressman, might be 
of assistance. Consequently, I am look- 
ing forward to adjournment as a time 
when I might visit each community and 
hold regular office hours during which 
time persons might drop in to say hello 
or to sit down and discuss specific 
problems. 

In preparation for these annual visits 
in each community, I have made ar- 
rangements for office space in various 
courthouses, post offices, and other civic 
buildings where it will be convenient to 
meet and privately discuss problems 
with individuals, who might want to see 
me. The following schedule has been ar- 
ranged and in each instance the time 
shown is local time in the particular 
community: 

Tuesday, September 29, Hancock 
County: 10 am. to noon, courthouse, 
New Cumberland; p.m. to 5p.m., post 
office building, Weirton. 

Wednesday, September 30, Brooke 
County: 9:30 a.m. to 4:30 p.m., court- 
house, Wellsburg. 

Thursday, October 1, Ohio County: 
9:30 a.m. to 4:30 p.m., fourth floor, post 
office building, Wheeling. 

Tuesday, October 6, Taylor County: 
930 a:.m. to 4:30 p.m., post office build- 
ing, Grafton. 

Wednesday, October 7, Marion County: 
9:30 am. to 5 p.m., courthouse, Fair- 
mont. 

Thursday, October 8, Wetzel County: 
9:30 a.m. to 12 noon, courthouse, New 
Martinsville; 1 p.m. to 4 p.m., city hall, 
Hundred. 

Wednesday, October 14, Marion 
County: 9:30 a.m. to 12 noon, post office, 
Farmington; 1:30 to 4:30 p.m., city hall, 
Rivesville. 

Inasmuch as my district office is sit- 
uated in Moundsville and is open to the 
general public 6 days a week, I have 
scheduled no courthouse visit for 
Moundsville but my constituents from 
that area are invited to present any prob- 
lems they may have at any time to me 
personally in my district office. 

These visits in the various cities and 
towns are as informal as we can possibly 
make them, and workers, businessmen, 
and housewives are urged to drop by for 
achat. No appointments are necessary 
and all persons are welcome to come as 
“they are“ to see and visit with their 
Congressman. I hope the tour this year 
will be as successful as it was last year 
when we had several hundred people each 
day stop by our “mobile” office to let me 
know their feelings on various matters. 

As I have stated, my district office, lo- 
cated in the Mercantile Bank Building 
in Moundsville, is open 6 days a week to 
serve the residents of the First Congres- 
sional District. When I am out of the 
office on official business, there is always 
a competent member of my staff avail- 
able to answer questions or assist persons 
with their problems. I always welcome 
haying my friends call upon me when- 
ever my services might be of particular 
assistance, 
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The Farm Preblem Must Be Attacked on 
Many Fronts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES B. HOEVEN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 7,1959 


Mr. HOEVEN. Mr: Speaker, under 
dates of July 7, 8, 9, 20, and August 3 
and 12, I included in the Recorp articles 
in a series on the farm problem prepared 
by Alvin F. Bull, managing editor of 
Wallaces’ Farmer. I wish to include to- 
day the final article in this series which 
appeared in Wallaces’ Farmer on Sep- 
tember 5, 1959. I sincerely hope that all 
Members of Congress will take the time 
to read these timely articles on our agri- 
cultural problems: 

Here's WHERE To START—THE FARM PROBLEM 
Must Be ATTACKED ON MANY FRONTS 
(By Al Bull) 

Rising farm production has swamped the 
domestic food market and overflowed into a 
huge Government storage program. 

At the same time, declining farm prices 
plus rising operating costs have put a squeeze 
on net farm income. 

There's no single, easy cure for an ail- 
ment so complex. The only real answer is 
to attack the problem on several fronts at 
the same time, 1 

The attack has two major areas: (1) build- 
ing bigger markets, and (2) reducing supply. 

We all prefer the first. But a previous 
article (New Markets) in this series pointed 
out that efforts in this direction alone will 
not be enough. However, they can whittle 
down the size of the surplus. 

BIGGER MARKETS 


Here are steps we can take to move more 
farm products; _ 

1. Use a food stamp pian, or other means, 
to distribute surplus food to needy people. 

2. Continue research on nonfood uses for 
farm products, 

3. Turn consumers to foods requiring more 
agricultural production resources. From a 
breakfast of corn flakes to one of bacon and 
eggs, for example. 

4. Boost exports, This offers the greatest 
hope—tif food is tied to economic planning 
(Including education) in underdeveloped 
nations. Such a move requires long-term, 
rather than year-to-year food commitments. 

Even if these postbilltles were all pushed 
to their practical limits, they will not han- 
dle our average annfial surplus. So supply 
control of some sort is the likely companion 
to the above measures. 

In recent years. most of our supply con- 
trol has been the storage of grain to keep 
it off the market. Storage costs zoomed as 
the grain piled up. Most folks now realize 
that storage without strict production con- 
trols gives only temporary relief. 

The best way to reduce output is to trans- 
fer some land, labor, and capital from sgri- 
culture to other uses. Or let some of these 
inputs lie Idle. 

Low prices can force the transfer or idling 
of these inputs. But this method soon 
bankrupts even good farmers, and depresses 
the whole economy. So it is better to en- 
courage, rather than force, such changes, 


LONGRUN SUPPLY CONTROL 


The surplus problem threatens to be with 
us for many years to come. So at least some 
of the adjustment should be long range. 


= 
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Here are some long-range steps we can 
take: 

1. Increase vocational guidance and Coun- 
seling. This could help steer capable farm 
boys with an opportunity to operate an ade- 
quate unit into farming. It could guide 
those without this opportunity into occupa- 
tions where they will be better paid. 

Earl O. Heady, director of the Center for 
Agricultural and Economic Adjustment, put 
it this way in a recent talk: 

“We predict for a sow what she will be 
worth in the future; or we can tell what 
she is worth at a half dozen different 
markets, But we don't predict for a farm- 
er's son his worth at different locations and 
in different occupations. 

„ is more important, the sow or the 
72 à 

2. Improve the reporting of job opportu- 
nities throughout the Nation by State em- 
ployment services. The best jobs may be 
outside the local community, even outside 
the State. 

Suppose a young fellow on an unprofitable 
farm wants to take a Job asa mechanic. It 
would help if his local employment office 
could tell him of openings in Des Moines, 
Cedar Rapids, Los Angeles, and Detroit, as 
well as in his local community. 

T.H. Schultz, economist at the University 
of Chicago, has even urged a direct subsidy 
plus vocational training for farmers who 
want to get nonfarm jobs. He calls it home- 
steads in reverse. 

3. Encourage industry in small communi- 
ties. Some folks on small farm units have 
trouble making ends meet. Part-time work 
provided by industry is the happiest solution 
for those tied closely to their farm and 
community. 

4. Educate rural people on alternative in- 
vestments, Stocks, bonds, and nonfarm 
real estate may bring higher returns than 
new equipment or more hogs. 

5. Emphasize business analysis, long term 
outlook, and agricultural adjustment in ex- 
tension service activities. The better folks 
understand what is happening, the better 
they are able to adjust to the changes. 

Nearly all the farm outlook information 
is for next week, next month, or at most, 
next year. Yet many farm decisions, includ- 
ing the decision to farm, cover a much 
longer term. We seriously need 5-, 10-, and 
20-year outlook information. 

6. Develop more land for recreation. 
Shorter work weeks and higher incomes baye 
increased the desire for outdoor fun, Peo- 
ple, as a group, scem willing to pay for it, 
too. 

Unfortunately, these long term steps bring 
results slowly. They will do little to solve 
the problem next year—or even in the next 
5 or 10 years. 

So direct, shortrun measures for supply 
control are called for. Those measures must, 
as far as possible, work in harmony with the 
long term efforts outlined above. 

Of the inputs going into agriculture, land 
Is probably éasicst to remove. In the past, 
we've made some move in this direction but 
with programs that didn't get the job done. 


. SHOETRUN SUPPLY CONTROL 


Marketing quotas, acreage allotments, and 
soll bank are aimed at supply control by re- 
ducng the acreage in production. 

Goth marketing quotas and acreage allot- 
ments haye been unpopular with most farm- 
ers. Yet stiff cross compliance rules are nec- 
essary to make these programs work. They 
also tend to keep production from concen- 
trating in areas with lowest costs per unit, 

Production payments sre mostly a means 
of transferring income to farmers. This 
method may have merit in short run situa- 
tions, but it does not attack the heart of 
the problem. 
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A soil bank program seems most accept- 
able to individual farmers and to groups 
which must get behind any program that is 
to succeed. 

Coupled with soll bank could be programs 
for additional recreation areas and other 
programs to shift land to less intensive use, 
From pasture to forest or from wheat to 
pasture are two examples to use. 

A whole-farm soil bank is most effective 
in reducing output. If only part of the farm 
is taken out of production, labor and capital 
formerly used on the retired part goes to 
increase output of the remaining acres. 

The whole-farm soil bank also encour- 
ages some older farmers to retire early. This 
reduces the size of the agricultural labor 
force. 

Another step we can take soon is to trim 
Government programs which increase agri- 
cultural output. 

Reclamation projects bringing new land 
under irrigation are out of step with the 
times. Such work should be delayed until 
the extra production is needed. 

Parts of ACP could be dropped. Liming, 
tiling, fertilizing, and similar practices are 
output-increasing rather than soil-conserv- 


The soll-conserving practices of ACP could 
be retained and justified on a general wel- 
fare basis. The same goes for our extensive 
research and extension service setup. 

COMBINED ATTACK 


A deliberate, overall program calculated 
to strike the farm problem at its core has 
been delayed too long. 

Let's take all practical steps to expand our 
markets. 

Let's get started on long range measures 
to make farming as profitable as other oc- 
cupations. 

Let's use short-term measures that are 
consistent with long-range goals to bring 
about the adjustment needed as quickly as 
possible. 


A Hellenic Contribution to America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 7, 1959 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, 
mankind is indebted in many ways to 
Greece and her people. For example, 
the glories of ancient Greece in her in- 
tellectual and legal contributions to 
mankind has left their imprint through- 
out the centuries, and despite the pas- 
sage of time, are a living dynamic influ- 
ence today, 

As immigrants have come to our shores 
from many other countries, there have 
been immigrants come to our shores from 
Greece. All immigrants and their de- 
scendants have made their contributions 
to the progress of our country. And 
among them, none have made more con- 
tributions than Americans of Greek ori- 
gin. Wherever they have settled, or 
wherever they are located in our coun- 
try, they are industrious, hard-working 
persons, interested in civic and charita- 
ble activities—a good neighbor and fine 
Americans. Their patriotism and their 
love of America is above reproach. Their 
activities as Americans, and as a part 
of American life, national and local, are 
too numerous to mention. 
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Their latest effort—one of significant 
importance—of the American-Greek 
community in America, is the establish- 
ment in Boston, Mass., of our Nation's 
first Hellenic University. 

This is a project of major importance 
to Americans of Greek blood and to 
America itself. 

When this university is completed, it 
will be a direct link between intellec- 
tual and legal Greece of centuries ago, 
and of America of today and tomorrow. 
It will be a living memorial principally 
established by donations of Americans 
of Greek blood to the ever-living prin- 
ciples of truth that the great philoso- 
phers and learned men of ancient Greece 
gave to mankind, 

For truth, once established, lives for- 
ever and cannot be destroyed. The ex- 
ercise of truth may be temporarily sup- 
pressed by dictatorial governments, but 
can never be destroyed. And none knew 
this better than the philosophers and 
learned men of anicent Greece. And 
history supports this fact. 

There are many fine Americans of 
Greek origin who are deeply interested 
in the success of this new Hellenic Uni- 
versity. One of them is a close and 
valued friend of mine for many years, 
Judge John C. Pappas, of Boston, Mass. 

At the Supreme Convention of the 
American Hellenic Educational Progres- 
sive Association—AHEPA—held in Los 
Ahgeles, Calif., on August 16-22, 1959, 
Judge Pappas delivered an address enti- 
tled “An Hellenic Contribution to Amer- 
ica” relating to the dreams and ambi- 
tions of Americans of Greek blood to 
establish this proposed university. 

Knowing Americans of Greek origin 
as I do, I confidently predict that they 
will establish this new proposed univer- 
sity and make its operation a great suc- 
cess and a real contribution to American 
life. 

In my remarks, I include the splendid 
address made by Hon. John C. Pappas 
at the recent convention held in Los An- 
geles, Calif., on August 16-22, 1959. 

I also include an editorial, “Athens 
in America,” appearing in the Boston 
Traveler of September 2, 1959, and an 
article written by Richard Jacobson, ap- 
pearing in the Boston Traveler of Au- 
gust 31, 1959: 

A HELLENIC CONTRIBUTION TO AMERICA 
(An address by Judge John C. Pappas, su- 
preme convention, American Hellenic Edu- 

cational Progress Association, August 16- 

22, 1959, the Ambassador Hotel, Los Angeles, 

Calif.) 

Last year at this time, In my hometown of 
Boston, I enjoyed the rare privilege of speak- 
ing to the supreme convention of the Ameri- 
can Hellenic Educational Progressive Associa- 
tion at its 1958 convention. 

Last year I did not have the honor of being 
a delegate, but was simply a guest speaker. 
Today I feel distinguished to be among you 


as a delegate from the Boston Chapter of 
AHEPA. 

I hope that some of you who are here today 
may recall that when I spoke to the conven- 
tion last year I tried to remind the assembly 
that “our endowment is culture.” 

In my talk I tried to reactivate our Interest 
and rekindle our pride in the Greek spirit 
that created the greatest culture ever known 
to man. I tried to remind our audience that 
the Greeks were the first intellectualists— 
that they had a passion for using their 
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minds—that the Greeks were the first scien- 
tists, and that all science goes back to them, 

That the modern Greek has not forgotten 
this is brilliantly demonstrated by Greek- 
born Dr. George M, Papanicolaou of Cornell 
University Medical College, who was de- 
scribed in a recent issue of Time magazine 
as the man “who has done more to save lives 
threatened by cancer than any other man.” 

The Greeks were the first people in the 
world to play—all sorts of games and athietic 
contests of every description, including, I 
might add with a blush, horse racing. 

As that world renowned classicist, Edith 
Hamilton, who on her 90th birthday was 
made an honorary citizen of Athens, said, 
“to rejoice in life, to find the world beautiful 
and delightful to live in, was a mark of the 
Greek spirit.” 

This fierce possession of that spirit of life 
also Included the concept of the liberty of 
the individual which brought about the 
world's first democracy. 

But, most important of all, was the Greek 
character, which was to the Greeks a man's 
share in qualities all men partake of. The 
Greeks always saw things as pare of the 
whole. 

These, then, were some of the cultural 

aspects—aside from the sculpture, the litera- 
ture, and the relics of the incomparably 
beautiful buildings—which caused me to say 
last year, and causes me again this year to 
remind this audience that our endowment is 
culture, and that we have reached a point 
in our life in America where we must dis- 
pense this endowment through our own in- 
stitution of higher learning. 

I am speaking, of course, of the eventual 
establishment of the Hellenic University of 
America—using the existing facilities of the 
Holy Cross Greek Orthodox Theological 
School in Brookline, Mass., as the nucleus. 

The provocative plan for the eventual es- 
tablishment of our own university has been 
approved by the board of trustees of our 
theological school, and I am delighted to 
tell you that work started some time ago on 
the very first of the new buildings at the 
seminary, and that I am hopeful by the time 
I return to Boston the new buillding will be 
completed. Thus, the actual physical work 
on our own Hellenic-sponsored university 
has begun, and step No, 1 practically com- 
pleted. 

The board of trustees of our seminary has 
also unanimously voted to accept the crea- 
tion of the charitable vehicle through which 
funds will be accepted for the eventual estab- 
lishment of our university. 

The charitable corporation through which 
the archdiocese will accept funds will be 
known as the Friends of the Proposed Hel- 
lenic University of America. 

Without going into details let me read to 
you the corporate purposes and powers from 
the bylaws: 

“To foster the charitable, educational, and 
eleemosynary purposes of the Greek arch- 
diocese of North and South America, and 
more particularly for the purpose of expand- 
ing the physical facilities and educational 
program of the theological school of the 
archdiocese in Brookline, Mass., enlarging the 
religious instruction program of the said 
archdiocese, providing for the eventual estab- 
lishment of a nonsectarian university with 
the theological school as a nucleus in said 
Brookline, Mass., to be known as the Hel- 
lenic University of America, provide finan- 
cial aid to the patriarchate, and for such 
other educational and religious objectives as 
the said archdiocese may determine.” 

Thus, step No. 2—the medium through 
which we can eccept f'unds—has been accom- 
plished by the board. 

Step No. 3—the acquisition of more real 
Property contiguous with our present prop- 
erty—has also been accomplished. I am de- 
lighted to tell you that the theological school 
has just purchased 25 acres of land adjoining 
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Its property. thus providing the land re- 
quirements for the eventual establishment 
of our university. You will be happy to 
know that the theological school now owns 
approximately 60 acres of desirable land 
which is more than sufficient space for the 
university we envison. 

With the unanimous approval and finaliza- 
tion of these three steps—the adgption of the 
plan to establish the Hellenic University of 
America, the approval of the establishment 
of the Friends of the Proposed Hellenic Uni- 
versity of America, as a means of raising 
funds, the acquiring of more real property— 
the board of trustees has been alert, astute, 
and farsighted. They should be commended 
for their wisdom. 

The concept of the eventual establishment 
of the Hellenic University of America l5 a 
provocative plan, and goes hand in hand with 
the ascending dignity of our people in this 
country. 

His Eminence Archbishop Iakovos and 
America's leading Greek-American indus- 
trialist, Spyros Skouras, are cochairmen of 
the fund-raising activities for the proposed 
university. 

I need not tell you how fortunate the 
Greek community in America is to have two 
such distinguished men of vision and end- 
less energy to provide us with their leader- 
ship. 

His Eminence had planned to be with us 
on this convention, as you know. And he 
had planned to tell you of his enthusiasm 
for the eventual establishment of our uni- 
versity. 

My dear friends, an hour before I boarded 
the plane in Boston for this marvelous con- 
vention I visited His Eminence at the hospital 
in Boston where he is convalescing from his 
recent operation. I am pleased to be able 
to report to you that he is now resting com- 
fortably after suffering considerable pain. 
How fortunate we are to have this inspira- 
tional leader. His devotion to us is infinite. 

In the short hour I was with him he told 
me of the deep regret he feels because he 
cannot be here with us. Of course, he sends 
his blessings. 

He told me of the high regard in which he 
holds the AHEPA as an organization and of 
— affection he feels for its officers and mem- 

Ts. 

His Eminence reminded me of the many 
Accomplishments of the AHEPA during its 
37-year history—the many building programs 
and scholarship funds undertaken by the 
AHEPA to ald the cause of Hellenism in 
America; the leadership of the AHEPA in the 
fight for equality in immigration laws; the 
Selling of over $400 million in war bonds dur- 
ing World War II; the contributions of the 
AHEPA to the Greek war relief program; the 
successful AHEPA hospital campaigns during 
World War Il; AHEPA’s support in justice for 
Cyprus; and, most recent of all, the comple- 
tion of the AHEPA Hall for Boys at St. Basil's 
Academy, and the present construction of the 
AHEPA school at St. Basil's. ` 

His Eminence agreed with me that the 
AHEPA firmly believes In the theory that 
education is everybody's business and that 
the AHEPA, with its laudable and generous 
activities at St. Basil's, has made this belief 
abundantly evident. 

Because of AHEPA’s firm conviction in 
education—tts middle initial is “E” for edu- 
cation—His Eminence, as national cochair- 
man of our fund-raising campaign, believes 
it is not only proper but natural that we 
should make our first major appeal to the 
Grand Order of the AHEPA. 

I only regret that His Eminence is not here 
to convey these thoughts to you himself. 

Unfortunately, also, Mr. Spyros Skouras is 
in Europe on business and cannot tell you 
Personally of his enthusiastic interest in this 
exciting venture. But, only last month in 
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New York at a meeting with His Eminence 
and with Greek-American lay leaders, Mr. 
Skouras had this to say relative to the uni- 
versity: 

“There is still a considerable number of us 
who emigrated here. But the Greek im- 
migrant is no more. We have now the Ameri- 
can of Greek extraction, He is an integral 
part of the American community. He is 
now a citizen of substance and moral stature. 
Up to now, he has been consolidating his 
position, contributing to American life as a 
whole by his industry, by his eagerness to 
work and to learn, by his example as a law- 
abiding citizen, by serving his adopted coun- 
try faithfully in peace and war. 

“But now he wants to give more—he is in 
a position to give more. And he looks 
around. He wants to be identified with 
America, to leave a lasting monument to 
this great country of ours, to give something 
of greater, more lasting value. 

“One of the great needs of America today 
is schools, With our rapidly expanding pop- 
ulation, this is of paramount importance. 

“Everywhere the cry is for more and more 
schools. Young people have difficulty in 
entering college. There are not enough to 
fill the demand. Other minorities have con- 
tributed toward that need. So will the 
American of Greek extraction. 

“Let us give America another great insti- 
tution of learning, equal to our existing great 
and world famous universities. A university 
where any American of any ethnic back- 
ground will be proud to send his sons, a 
university toward the establishment of which 
any American will be willing to contribute. 

“Such a university then will be the con- 
tribution of the American of Greek extrac- 
tion to American life and culture. And such 
a university must have also a school of theo- 
logical studies. This will fill the need for 
the higher, more rounded preparation of any 
theological student, but especially those of 
the Greek Orthodox faith.” 

If a man of Mr. Skouras’ stature can find 
the time to analyze the situation as just 
described, surely we lesser lights can find 
the time to dedicate ourselves to this concept 
of a university sponsored by Greek-Ameri- 
cans. 

Although I spoke about the Greek spirit, 
the university itself will be nonsectarian: 
And, to its halls of learning will be welcomed 
boys of all faiths. 

As Mr. Skouras indicated, the Greek com- 
munity in America will be rendering a great 
service to its adopted land by providing a 
much needed institution of higher learning. 

According to all available statistics, the 
need for additional reputable colleges is fast 
becoming critical. Five years from now the 
need will be acute. All colleges with good 
standards are crowded, and admission to 
colleges of high standing ts extremely difi- 
cult: 5 

The establishment of a Greek- sponsored 
university in New England seems to me to be 
particularly appropriate because it was to 
New England shores that first came those 
seeking freedom. And, it was In New Eng- 
land that the first colleges were established, 

I have talked with many persons asso- 
ciated with colleges and universities and 
they are thrilled with the decision of the 
seminary board to establish our university. 
They think it is a wonderful idea. 

When His Eminence Archbishop Iakovos 
came to Boston last spring to break ground 
for the first of our university buildings we 
together visited His Eminence Richard 
Cardinal Cushing, popular Roman Catholic 
archbishop of Boston. Cardinal Cushing 
was delighted to learn of our decision and 
said it was about time we did sponsor our 
own university. He said he would person- 
ally endorse it and would make a financial 
contribution toward its success as soon as 
the drive is commenced. 
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What better time than right now on the 
occasion of the 87th Supreme Convention 
of the Order of the AHEPA—to announce 
the of our campaign for $5 million 
for the establishment of our university. 

What better way can we announce the 
opening of this than by an out- 
right pledge or contribution by the Order 
of AHEPA of a sum of $250,000, thus making 
this the first large gift to the campaign, 

The AHEPA has done more than any other 
organization in the United States to unify 
Greek-Americans, and I am sure that you, 
as delegates, and the AHEPA as a whole, 
will respond to this appeal. And when we 
return to our homes we will be able to tell 
the members of the AHEPA who honored us 
by electing us delegates of the wonderful 
role that we played in the establishment of 
a university in their name. 


[From the Boston Traveler, Sept. 2, 1959] 
ATHENS IN AMERICA 


For a long time Boston has taken pride 
in the artistic and intellectual assets that 
have made it known as the Athens of 
America. 

And now there's reason for more satisfac- 
tion, as that description takes on the shape 
of literal truth in plans for establishing the 
Nation's first Hellenic University in Jamaica 
Plain. 

The $100 million nonsectarian college, al- 
ready under construction by the Greek Ortho- 
dox Theological Seminary, will add substan- 
tially to Boston's standing as a cultural and 
educational center. 

It comes at a fortunate time—in the midst 
of America’s pressing need for more colleges 
to accommodate a fast-growing student 
population, 

And in emphasizing the Greek heritage, as 
it will, it will underscore the origins of 
democracy, to the benefit of all of us. 

As important as anything else, the new 
university will serve as a focus for the fine 
relationships that exist throughout the 
Greek community in America, 


[Prom the Boston Traveler, Aug. 31, 1959] 


One HUNDRED MimLion DoLLAR UNIvVeRsiry 
PLANNED BY GREEK GROUP 


(By Richard Jacobson) 


The Greek Orthodox Theological Seminary 
has bought the adjacent 25-acre former 
Bacon estate in Jamaica Plain and will bulld 
on it America’s first Hellenic University. 

The seminary, which now occupies a 35- 
acre site in Brookline and Jamaica Plain 
will be the nucleus of the proposed $100 
million educational institution. 

The university will be nonscctarian and 
dedicated to inspire and continue the heri- 
tage of Greek culture in America. 

Although its support will come from 
Hellenes throughout the United States, Judge 
John C. Pappas, a moving force behind the 
development, emphasized that this “will be 
an educational institution which every Amer- 
ican should and will support.” 

The Bacon estate was purchased at auction 
in 1941 by the late Vincenzo Barletta of 
Roslindale, a contractor. The latter's widow 
sold the million-foot estate, located off 
Jemaica Pond, to Judge Pappas, acting for 
the seminary. 

The purchase price was not disclosed, but 
It was believed to be $200,000. 

Judge Pappas said the Greek community 
in America felt that now was the time to 
establish a university—a time when higher 
education of the American youth was 50 
vitally needed. 

SAYS GREEK CULTURE HaS MADE UNITED STATES 
STRONG 

“Greek culture has contributed so much 
in the past to make America strong“ he said, 
“that the Greek community felt this heritage 
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should be encouraged and continued In full 
bloom in America and with American vigor. 

“Hellenes are aware that only in educa- 
tion can we stop the advance of communism 
and dictatorship in the world. The future 
of Greek heritage lies in the inspiration we 
can give to our American youth and to those 
generations yet unborn. 

“Only a university we can call our own— 
yet which will also belong to all Americans— 
can nurture that inspiration. 

“This university—the first Hellenic Uni- 
versity of America—will be our endowment 
in culture.” 

WILL SET UP CHAPTERS THROUGHOUT UNITED 

STATES 
Pappas said chapters to support the pro- 
university would be established 
throughout the United States as foster 
alumni groups. 

“Spyous Skouras, of New York and Califor - 
nia, prominent business industrialist, will 
lead the campaign for the $100 million,” Pap- 
pas said. 

The first $250,000 bullding of the unlver- 
sity is under construction and will be dedi- 
cated shortly. 

It lies alongside the seminary, which is the 
Holy Cross Theological School. 

The first structure will contain a library, 
classrooms, and a asium. 

The cost was underwritten by Judge Pap- 
pas, his brother, former U.S. Amdassador 
Thomas A. Pappas, Angelos Cotsidas, and 
‘Theodore Tonna, all of New England. 

Pappas said Massachusetts was chosen as 
the site for the university because of the 
presence here of other great religious and 
educational institutions, such as Boston Col- 
lege, Tufts, Boston University, and Harvard. 

He also cited, as an example of what an 
ethnic group could do, the amazing growth 
of Brandeis University under the auspices of 
the Jewish people. 

“Iam a member of the board of trustees of 
Brandeis, he said, “I have seen this educa- 
tional institution rise in 10 years into one of 
America's mightiest schools of higher learn- 
ing for all Americans.” 


Why a Labor Day?—It’s an Old Tale 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT R. BARRY 


or NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, September 7, 1959 


Mr. BARRY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I would like 
to bring to the attention of the Congress, 
as well as the Nation, an editorial by J. 
Spencer Gray, editor of the Herald, of 
Westchester. This, the Ist session of the 
86th Congress, will go down in history 
for its active participation in the enact- 
ment of legislation to protect and safe- 
guard the rights of the laboring man. 
I, therefore, deem it only appropriate to 
salute the workers of our great country 
on this, their national holiday, with the 
following summary of events by Mr. 
Gray in observance of Labor Day: 

Labor Day can be variously defined as: the 
end of summer; the beginning of the school 
year; a Westchester traffic jam; or simply an 
excuse for a long weekend away from the 
office. 

But the founder of the holiday, Peter J. 
McGuire, conceived it as a tribute to “the 
industrial spirit, the great vital force of every 
nation.” 
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In 1882, McGuire, a lender in the Knights 
of Labor, proposed that a day be set aside 
to honor the workingman, He suggested the 
first Monday in September, since it came al- 
most midway between Independence Day and 
Thanksgiving Day. 

The Central Labor Union of New York 
adopted his proposal and held the first Labor 
Day celebration on September 5. As Mc- 
Guire had suggested, the union paraded 
through the streets of Manhattan, to show 
the strength and spirit of trade and labor 
organizations. 

Shortly after, the Knights of Labor voted 
for an annual celebration. In 1884, the Fed- 
eration of Organized Trades and Labor Un- 
ions of the United States and Canada—pred- 
ecessor of the American Federation of 
Labor—yvyoted to make the celebration na- 
tional. 

The first State to make Labor Day a legal 
holiday was Oregon, in 1887. The Legisia- 
tures of Colorado, Messachusetts, New Jersey, 
and.New York quickly followed suit and, in 
1694, Congress made Labor Day a national 
holiday. 

Labor Day now ranks with Independence 
Day, Washington's Birthday, and Thanks- 
giving Day as the most generally celebrated 
holidays in the United States. 


Is Space the Way to Peace and 
Abundance? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 7, 1959 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Anruso] 
is not only oné of the ablest but one of 
the most devoted and serious-minded 
Members of the Congress, enjoying the 
respect of his colleagues and the confi- 
dence of Speaker Raypurn and myself. 
He is one of the most active members of 
the newly established, important Com- 
mittee on Science and Astronautics and 
is chairman of one of its subcommittees, 

Congressman Axruso attended the 
10th Annual Congress of the Interna- 
tional Astronautical Federation that was 
held in London, England, on September 
4, 1959, and delivered a splendid and 
imformative address to the members at- 
tending this particular congress. The 
address being entitled “Is Space the Way 
to Peace and Abundance?” 

In my remarks I am pleased to include 
the excellent address made by the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. Anruso]: 
Is SPACE THE WAY TO PEACE AND ABUNDANCE? 
(Address by the Honorable Vicror L. ANTUSO 

at the 10th Annual Congress of the Inter- 

national Astronautical Federation, Lon- 

don, England, September 4, 1959) 

Mr. Chairman, distinguished members of 
this congress, and guests, at the outset, I 
wish to congratulate the members of the In- 
ternational Astronautical Federation and 
particularly its illustrious president, Mr. 
Andrew G. Haley, for bringing us together. 
Mr. Haley, as an organizer and as a pioneer 
in the field of international cooperation and 
space law, has no peer. 

As a member of the Science and Astro- 
nautics Committee of the U.S. House of Rep- 
resentatlves, I feel that on this occasion we 
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can share a few thoughts of common in- 
terest. 

Let us first face the fact that never in 
tts history has the world been so near to 
destroying itself; that never before has $0 
much deception In diplomacy been practiced 
and that never has there been so much talk 
of peace, while all the planning is for war. 
The situation is like Inviting someone to 
your home for dinner, while making arrange- 
ments for his demise. 

It is in this kind of world that we must 
seek the ingredients for peace. 

We know that man has already discovered 
a new world—many times larger than the 
world Columbus found—but it is one of un- 
explored horizons. We have opened the door 
to the heavens’ pathless way. The ques- 
tions now being asked are these: Will, what 
we find there, be good or evil? Will it prove 
to be a boon to humanity, or are we getting 
nearer to the day of destruction? 

As we look back over the recent past, it is 
hard to believe that man's efforts to pene- 
trate outer space came to fruition less than 
2 years ago. Prior to that time, most people 
regarded satellite orbits and interplanetary 
travel as nothing more than the fantasies of 
children or visionaries, of comic-strip car- 
toonists or science-fiction writers. During 
these past 2 years everyone has come to 
recognize that the practicality of space flight 
has been demonstrated. The impact of all 
this on people's minds has been unprece- 
dented. Of all the wonders wrought by the 
progress of science and technology, it seems 
to me that none before—not even nuclear 
energy—has opened such vistas for mankind. 
Certainly none has ever promised to free us, 
while still alive, from the earth itself. 

At this great international gathering, it is 
fitting to review the material benefits, in 
new knowledge and the practical applica- 
tions thereof, which we may reasonably ex- 
pect from man’s future explorations in out- 
er space. No less important is it for us to 
consider the prospects that may be offered 
for permanent world peace. But we must 
not let ourselves be so dazzled by these glit- 
tering possibilities that we forget the deep- 
er meaning of our emergence into outer 
space. I refer, of course, to man’s moral 
sense, his curiosity and capacity for won- 
der, his faith and reverence in God, and his 
spirit of adventure. 

I shall not waste the time of this learned 
audience with details of the possibilities 
which the exploration of space has to of- 
fer. As a layman, I am interested in the 
practical aspects of these discoveries and 
particularly how this will affect our dally 
lives. I am interested, for example, in the 
observation made by Dr. James Van Allen 
who said that the progress of space science 
and technology will bring (and I quote): 


portant practical applications. Many of 
these applications will be of military value; 
but their greater value will be to the civil- 
ian community at large.” 

Dr. Fred Whipple, Director of the Smith- 
sonian Astrophysical Observatory, sald: 

“Weather forecasting, in my opinion, will 
become a science instead of an art. I pre- 
dict that its value to the country will great- 
ly outweigh the cost of the entire (space) 


Dr. Wernher von Braun sald that com- 
munication satellites will not only pay for 
themselves, but pay for trips to the moon 
and other ventures in this business.” 

The few examples I have cited could be 
multiplied many times. They are the seri- 
ous predictions of responsible and eminent 
men. 

I am convinced that the expansion of 
knowledge and its applications can be speed- 
ed up by providing greater incentive for 
scientific and engineering efforts. Accord- 
ingly, I introduced a bill In Congress in 
April of this year, known as H.R. 6283. It 
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calls for the creation of a Presidential Medal 
of Science, which is to be awarded to per- 
sons who make outstanding contributions 
in the physical, biological, mathematical or 
engineering sciences. Needless to say, 
achievements in the space sciences and 
technology are included. My bill was 
passed unanimously by the House of Rep- 
resentatives on August 19, 1959, and 2 days 
later by the Senate of the United States. I 
trust that this law will serve as an incen- 
tive for further scientific progress. 

I am further convinced that the progress 
of space science and technology and the 
peaceful uses of outer space will be greatly 
facilitated by a full partnership of cooperat- 
ing nations. Many projects in outer space, 
which could benefit all mankind, would be 
literally impossible without international co- 
operation, for example, if they required the 
use of worldwide tracking or telemetering 
equipment or of launching sites in certain 
geographical locations, Costs alone will pre- 
vent some nations, or even any one nation, 
from undertaking certain ambitious space 
operations. Some of these space projects can 
be done better and more cheaply if they are 
carried out as joint enterprises of two or 
more nations. 

There is reason to hope that a good deal 
of international cooperation in the peaceful 
uses of outer space will be forthcoming in 
the foreseeable future. A good beginning 
has already been made. The cooperation of 
many nations in the International Geophysi- 
cal Year (IGY) and the Committee on Space 
Research (Cospar) established by the In 
ternational Council of Scientific Unions, has 
been most encouraging. Even the United 
Nations ad hoc committee on the Peaceful 
Uses of Outer Space has produced some val- 
uable results, although several nations have 
refused to participate in its work on the 
ground that its membership is unrepresenta- 
tive. This situation should be corrected as 
soon as possible. 

I propose that all governments interested 
in the peaceful uses of outer space should 
create a Committee on Space Cooperation, 
with fair representation from the Commu- 
nist and non-Communist worlds. In my 
opinion, the Committee should be estab- 
lished within the framework of the United 
Nations. In any event, its functions would 
be the exploration and development of outer 
space in the common interest of all man- 
kind. If subcommittees were subsequently 
formed in the various member nations, I 
would hope that in my own country, at least,. 
sultable representation would be provided 
for science, industry, and the Government, 
and that both the legislative and executive 
branches of Government would be repre- 
sented in its membership. 

The challenge of outer space demands a 
full and true partnership, first among na- 
tions, then among science, industry, and 
government. To deny such participation in 
the peaceful exploits into outer space would 
widen the no man’s land barrier presently 
existing between the Western and Commu- 
nist worlds and would invite further full- 
scale competition. The discoveries then, on 
both sides, could easily be diverted, not to 
create a peaceful and closer knit world of 
abundance where no one need be in want, 
but to create even more menacing ways of 
destroying the world than we have today. 
Thus we would all be the losers in such 
competition. 

Prior to attending this meeting, I ad- 
dressed letters to both President Eisenhower 
and Prime Minister Khrushchev urging that 
they discuss this one area of possible agree- 
ment as a step toward world unity, I have 
further suggested that this proposal be given 
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consideration by the United Nations and the 
NATO powers prior to the meeting of the 
heads of state. 

An example of what can be done by joint 
peaceful cooperation is the agreement 
reached in April of this year between the 
United States and Canada in ionospheric 
research. 

Another example is the agreement an- 
nounced only July 29 of this year between 
the United States and Great Britain under 
which agreement British scientists will pre- 
pare the instrumentation for satellites to be 
put into orbit by the United States. 

Still another forward step in the joint use 
of outer space is being taken by the Inter- 
national Telecommunications Union, which 
is meeing at this moment in Geneva, 

I believe that agreement on space fre- 
quencies could set a pattern for multilateral 
cooperation in other space activities. 
Through their partnership in outer space, 
nations can learn the ways of meaningful 
cooperation on earth. Certainly coopera- 
tion is a more fruitful and more effective 
method than coerclon—or even mere co- 
existence—if our goals are peace and 
abundance. 

Whether mankind's emergence into outer 
space will serve the cause of peace is still a 
matter of hope, rather than conviction. It 
is true that space technology can be used for 
either peace or war. For that very reason, 
however, war has become all the more ob- 
noxious and impractical. General Lem- 
nitzer, the U.S. Army Chief of Staff, pre- 
dicted recently that missiles will soon create 
“strategic nuclear disarmament,” becoming 
so numerous and relatively invulnerable that 
no attack can prevent retaliation, 

Regardless of such military considerations, 
I feel strongly that an arms race to dominate 
outer must be avoided. National 
rivalries should be confined to the earth— 
and, if possible, buried there for all times. 

Some observers have suggested that en- 
terprises in outer space will provide man- 
kind with a moral equivalent of war. Early 
in this century, the American philosopher 
and psychologist, William James, made the 
following comment: 

“What we now need to discover in the so- 
cial realm is the moral equivalent of war; 
something heroic that will speak to men as 
universally as war does and yet will be as 
compatible with their spiritual selves as war 
has proved itself to be incompatible.” 

We may reasonably conjecture that in the 
vastness of outer space man may at last 
find a moral equivalent of war, to evoke and 
satisfy his longing for adventure, his fascina- 
tion with the unknown, his need to be chal- 
lenged and tested to the final limit of his 
strength. 5 

In addition, it is fortunate that space 
technology may provide the means, at long 
last, to maintain world peace. The risk of 
surprise attack, for example, could be mini- 
mized by a system of international satellite 
surveillance, 

Perhaps the immensity of the cosmos and 
the new knowledge of its mysteries resulting 
from space exporation will bring the peoples 
of the world closer together in new patterns 
of cooperation. Is it too much to hope that 
man’s mind and spirit will expand with the 
scope of his activities? 

Let me conclude by saying that space can 
be, if we will, a way to world peace as well as 
abundance, If earthmen can get together 
on this one thing—the peaceful exploration 
of outer space—then that very space can 
be the way to the creation of a world of 
abundance, making war outmoded and un- 
necessary. 
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For America's Coal Miners and Workers: 
Take Vittles Away 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE SILER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, September 5, 1959 


Mr. SILER. Mr. Speaker, on this 
Labor Day, which is a great holiday for 
all of our ordinary folks, including both 
the organized and unorganized workers 
of America, it is a good time to pause and 
reflect upon the treatment one creature 
of congressional action is currently ac- 
cording to a great many of those God 
created in His image among the ranks of 
persons who toil here in our country, 

I am now referring to that govern- 
mental corporation, Tennessee Valley 
Authority or TVA, which seems to sig- 
nify only “take vittles away” as far as 
the coal miners of my congressional dis- 
trict are concerned. TVA buys plenty of 
coal somewhere and at certain prices but 
only at such prices as to mean “take yit- 
tles away” for the average coal miner or 
at such prices as to invite bankruptcy 
and a nonprofit operation for the average 
operator. 

Not only does TVA seem to starve coal 
miners and operators in my own district 
but it also seems to follow a policy of 
“buy foreign” instead of “buy American” 
when it goes out into the open market 
to buy its turbines, generators, and simi- 
lar equipment for its overall operations. 
Mr. Speaker, I would feel much ashamed 
to face my fellow Americans if I bought 
a car, or a suit, or a box of matches, of 
foreign manufacture. I would not want 
to save a few paltry pennies in order to 
“take vittles away” from those who go to 
bat for America in time of war and pay 
tax bills for America in time of peace. 

I would like to insert the following 
article taken from the United Mine 
Workers Journal under date of Septem- 
ber 1, 1959. This article emphasizes the 
problem and is very timely and its con- 
tents certainly should be pondered by 
the Congress that created TVA for the 
benefit of our people. The article 
follows: 

News FoR UNEMPLOYED AMERICANS 

The Tennessee Valley Authority, which 
has just been handed a carte blanche by 
the Congress to do as it pleases, spent three 
times as much money, on foreign-made 
equipment last year as during all the years 
since TVA's inception in 1933. 

TVA reported domestic and foreign pur- 
chases totaling $125,936,788 during the Gov- 
ernment fiscal year ending June 30 for ma- 
terials, equipment, supplies and nonpersonal 
services. 

Of this, $66,924,517 was for manufactured 
goods, such as turbines, generators and 
transmission lines; $51,931,238 for raw ma- 
terials, such as coal to generate electricity, 
and $7,081,033 for miscellaneous services. 
The latter category included barging of coal, 
ae costs in installation contracts and the 
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Twenty-seven percent of the total money 
was for manufactured equipment purchased 
from foreign firms. This amounted to $17,- 
900,000, compared with $5,600,000 on such 
purchases for all previous years since 1933. 
All but a small fraction of the foreign pur- 
chases went for generators and transformers. 

About 41 percent of the total, or $51 mil- 
lion, went for coal purchases for TVA steam- 
plants. This was $33.5 million less than the 
previous year, probably refiecting TVA's con- 
tinued purchase of dog-hole, nonunion coal. 


American Council of Polish Cultural Clubs 
Convention at Wilkes-Barre 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


_ HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 7, 1959 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following letter of 
transmittal from Mr. Joseph F. Lester, 
of Kingston, Pa., in which he encloses 
a résumé of the 1959 convention held in 
Wilkes-Barre by the American Council 
of Polish Cultural Clubs, Inc.: 

AMERICAN COUNCIL or POLISH 
CULTURAL CLUS, INC., 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa., September 4, 1959. 
Hon. DANTEL J, FLOOD, 
House o] Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Dan; Thank you yery much for your 
letter and your suggestion to have the story 
of the American Council of Polish Cul- 
tural Clubs convention held in Wilkes-Barre 
inserted by you in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

Thanking you for your kind contributions 
in helping make the Wilkes-Barre ACPCC 
convention an outstanding one, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
JOSEPH F, LESTER. 
Résumé or THE AMERICAN COUNCIL OF POLISH 
CULTURAL CLUDS CONVENTION, 1959 


The American Council of Polish Cultural 
Clubs, Inc. (ACPCC), held its 12th annual 
national convention at Wilkes College, 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa., from August 4 through 
August 9, 1959. Theme of this year’s con- 
clave was the millennium of Poland (A.D. 
960 to A.D. 1966). 

Approximately 150 delegates from 23 arts 
and cultural clubs, representing almost every 
State of the Union, participated in the con- 
vention activities on the Wilkes’ campus. 
Plans for Poland's millennium program were 
initiated at the convention and committee 
members to work on the project were elected 
by members present. Heading the miten- 
nium committee will be Attorney Roman v. 
Ceglowskt, from Detroit, Mich. 

The American Council of Polish Cultural 
Clubs annual conyentions provide not only 
a fertile ground for the exchange of ideas 
and experiences, but they also give oppor- 
tunities to compare and to learn from each 
other, They wake up initiative and stir am- 
bitions while teaching techniques to produce 
and promote an even higher quality in cul- 
tural presentations and performances, 

The ACPCC functions as a national repre- 
sentation of local Polish-American cultural 
groups, which often use the name of “Arts 
Clubs,” and of which the oldest is the Polish 
Arts Club of Chicago. The Polish clubs were 
formed and continue to form with the idea 
of giving their respective communities a bet- 
ter understanding and appreciation of cul- 
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tural values, based on Polish inspiration or 
creativeness, both past and contemporary. 

The preamble of the ACPCC constitution 
proudly states the existence of the organ- 
ization as one that aims “To perpetuate and 
develop the culture created by our fore- 
fathers; to encourage higher education and 
scholarship among people of Polish descent; 
to foster in Americans of Polish descent a 
consciousness and pride in their own her- 
itage; to spread the knowledge of Poland's 
thousand-year-old culture; to enrich the 
forming pattern of America’s great culture 
by weaving into it the best from Polish 
source of inspiration and of accomplishment, 
we associate ourselves together.” 

And being the official representative in- 
strument on the national level of all its duly 
constituted and affiliated organizations, the 
American Council of Polish Cultural Clubs 
serves them by: 

1, Maintaining a clearing house for the 
interchange of information and ideas which 
pertain to the promotion of Polish culture in 
America, and should be translated into ini- 
tiative and action on a national scale. 

2. Proposing program material and sug- 
gesting plans for cultural activities which 
would stimulate interest and provide mem- 
ber clubs with worthwhile guidance for the 
fulfillment of their objectives. 

3. Encourage the formation of new cul- 
tural clubs, particularly in such communi- 
tles where they do not exist. 

4. Cooperating with other Polish or Polish- 
American organizations, or activities of a 
similar purpose in order to maintain close 
contacts with the creative forces of contem- 
porary free Polish cultural life. s 

National president of the council, Dr. W. 
J. Wagner, associate professor at the Notre 
Dame Law School, was unable to attend the 
12th annual ACPCC convention in that he 
had recently been awarded a Fulbright grant 
from the U.S. Government to teach at the 
universities of France for 1 year. His depar- 
ture for Europe coincided with the start of 
the convention. First Vice President Thad- 
deus Slesinski, Polish Arts Club, Chicago, 
was acting president at the convention. 

The following resolution was unanimously 
passed by the ACPCC delegates at the open- 
ing session of the conclave. This resolution 
was sent by telegraph message, August 4, to 
the Vice President of the United States, 
RicHagp M. Nixon: 

“Whereas the American Council of Polish 
Cultural Clubs is meeting in annual national 
convention, August 4 through 9, at Wilkes 
College, Wilkes-Barre, Pa.: and 

“Whereas this convention having received 
a message with wishes for a successful con- 
vention from Dwight D. Eisenhower, Presi- 
dent of the United States; and 

“Whereas we are convening here to evolve 
plans and means of enriching the American 
culture and heritage by acquainting our- 
selves and our fellow Americans with the 
achievements of the Polish People in the 
fields of arts, music, Uterature, and history, 
a people who have a cultural background 
which in 1963 will be 1,000 years old; and 

“Whereas we Americans of Polish descent 
having been thrilled by the spontaneous, en- 
thusiastic, and genuine reception given to 
RicHargp Af. Nixon, Vice President of the 
United States, at his recent visit to Warsaw, 
Poland, this reception exemplifying the fact 
that the people of Poland have love and re- 
spect for the United States, its people, and 
form of government: It is hereby 

“Resoltcd, That this convention send this 
resolution to Vice President Nrxon; and that 
it be further 

“Resolved, That, we the delegates, con- 
vening here respectfully request that Vice 
President Nrxon give a message to this con- 
vention concerning his impressions of his 
visit to the people of Poland?” 

In answer to this resolution, Vice President 
Ricuargp Nixon sent the following letter to 
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September 7 


the ACPCC convention chairman, Joseph F. 
Kingston: 

“Dear Ferenps: This is just a note to 
thank you for wiring as you did on August 6. 
Your thoughtful good wishes expressed 
through the resolution of the National Con- 
vention of the American Council of Polish 
Cultural Clubs is most gratifying. I can 
assure you, and I want you to know how 
deeply I appreciate your most generous com- 
ments regarding my recent visit to Poland. 

“I can recall no more heartwarming ex- 
perience than that which occurred when we 
arrived in Poland, and we shall always re- 
member the great warmth, affection, and 
friendship expressed to America by the 
Polish people. - 

“Again, I should like to thank you for your 
kind thoughts, and I welcome this oppor- 
tunity to send to all of you my very best 
wishes for the future. 

“Sincerely, 
“RicHarD Nixon.” 

A, J. Drexel Biddle, major general, the 
adjutant general, was unable to attend the 


convention but the following excerpt is part - 


of the letter he sent to the convention 
chairman: 

“The President's proclamation of Captive 
Nations Week is, for me, a source of real 
satisfaction, and I feel confident that you 
share my reaction. 

“My thoughts and prayers are always with 
the gallant people in Poland. They may 
have been stripped of their rights, but the 
tyrannical forces of oppression will never 
succeed in stripping them of their spirit and 
faith in God. 

“I send you my warmest good wishes for 
a highly successful gathering.” 

The following editorial about the ACPCC 
12th annual convention appeared in the 
Wilkes-Barre Times-Leader on August 5, 
1959: 

“With Poland in the limelight because of 
the official visit of Vice President Nrxon, the 
convention of the American Council of Polish 
Cultural Clubs, opening in Wilkes College 
this afternoon, takes on national and even 
international significance. It is a most 
happy coincidence for Wilkes-Barre because 
of the added interest in the sessions which 
will continue until Sunday. 

“Poland has a rich cultural background 
and has produced scores of internationally 
known figures in the arts through the cen- 
turies. It is the purpose of affiliated clubs, 
of which the Women's Committee for the 
Polish Room of Wilkes College is one, to pre- 
serve this heritage. The council itself coordi- 
nates these efforts. 

“In the preamble to the council's constitu- 
tion, there is this brief outline of its role 
in American life: $ 

To perpetuate and develop the culture, 
created by our forefathers; to encourage 
higher education and scholarship among peo- 
ple of Polish descent; to foster in Ameri- 
cans of Polish descent a consciousness and 
pride of their own heritage; to enrich the 
forming pattern of America’s great culture 
by weaving into it the best from Polish 
sources of inspiration, and of accomplish- 
ment, we associate ourselves together.’ 

“The council maintains a clearing house 
for the interchange of information and ideas, 
pertaining to the promotion of Polish cul- 
ture in America. It suggests cultural ac- 
tivities and provides guidance to clubs for 
the fulfillment of thelr objectives. It co- 
operates with other organizations and main- 
tains close contacts with the creative forces 
of contemporary Polish cultural life. The 
council's principal task ts one of initiative 
and inspiration. : 

“Its projects have covered a wide range. 
They include the Norwid literary contest, 
the Marcella Sembrich Kochanska voice con- 
test, and the Mickiewicz centennial. The 
convention theme this year is the Millennium 
of Poland, the national observance of which 
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wül be ushered in here, no small distinc- 
tion for the community as well as the or- 
ganization. The public will become increas- 
ingly aware of this in the years immediately 
ahead, with the American Council of Polish 
Cultural Clubs spearheading the movement. 

“It is fitting that the 1959 gathering of 
this distinguished body shoyld be held at 
Wilkes-Barre which has made so consider- 
able a contribution of leadership to organ- 
izations of Americans of Polish extraction. 
Currently, Charles Rozmarek is president of 
the Polish American Congress and the Polish 
National Alliance, and Dr. Joseph Kocyan is 
chairman of the board of the Kosciuszko 
Foundation, to cite two of many examples. 
Joseph Lester is an officer of the American 
Council of Polish Cultural Clubs and con- 
vention chairman. Nowhere could the coun- 
cil meet where it would be more at home. 

“It is a privilege to join with President 
Eisenhower and other notables in extending 
greetings to the city’s guests for the next 5 
days and wish them well in their efforts to 
enrich our national heritage. 

“Guest speaker at the ACPCC convention 
was Prof. Zbigniew Foleſewskl. internation- 
ally recognized authority on Russian and 
Polish literature and linguistics, who spoke 
about “Polish Literature and World Litera- 
ture, AP. 960 to A.D. 1966." 

In his address, Professor Folejewski traced 
the continuity of the Slavic traditions, cus- 
toms, riews poetic forms, and brought to- 
gether the specific development of the Polish 
atate and the outside influence, and the im- 
portance to world culture. 

“Several problems he highlighted were the 
following: Kochanowski as the first Slavic 
poet of international reputation, Polish clas- 
sicism as a reflection of close contact with 
the West, Polish romanticism as a national 
and literary victory in political defeat, Polish 
realism and symbolism as a continuation of 
the tradition and as an overcoming of one- 
sided national attitudes. 

“Alexander Janta, executive director of the 
educational Paderewski Foundation, New 
York, presented color transparencies of the 
Polish royal treasures at the keynote ses- 
sion of the ACPCC convention. 

“The Polish Royal Treasures Chest was es- 
tablished in 1957 under the auspices of the 
Paderewski Foundation with the aim of fi- 
nancing the preparation and publication of 
an illustrated monograph on the Polish na- 
tional treasures temporarily stored in Can- 
ada. 

“The unique national collection, evacuated 
from Wawel Castie in Cracow at the begin- 
ning of the Second World War, has been 
stored in Canada since 1940. In addition to 
the royal insignia, among them the Coro- 
nation Sword, the collection contains tapes- 
tries from the 15th and 16th centuries, rare 
suits of armor and arms and other objects of 
historic importance and artistic value. These 
are known to but a few art experts and his- 
torlans as they have never been fully dis- 
played in the West. E 

“Ancient Polish chronicles and documents 
of historical, literary, or religious importance 
have been added to the rescued collection 
along with the world’s largest treasure of 
autograph musical manuscripts of Chopin. 

“Color transparencies shown by Janta rep- 
resented choice items of the collection from 
the photographs of Yousuf Karsh, master 
photographer of Canada, One of the tapes- 
tries included in the coliection was evacuat- 
ed from Poland at the outbreak of World War 
II. This tapestry is part of the Biblical set 
made in Brussels for Wawel Castle in Cra- 
cow on the occasion of the wedding of the 
Polish King Sigismunc Augustus to Catherine 
of Austria in 1553. 

The tapestry, entitled "The Flood’, is con- 
sidered one of the most cherished posses- 
sions of the Polish nation, a prized object 
in the collection willed in 1571 by the King, 
a great patron of the arts, to his people. 
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“Among the honored guests at the conclud- 
ing dinner-dance at Hotel Sterling, Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa., were: Dr, and Mrs, Stephen 
Mizwa; Representative and Mrs. Daniel J. 
Flood, Wilkes-Barre; Judge and Mrs. Bernard 
C. Brominskl. Swoyersville; Judge Paul 
Selecky; Mr. and Mrs. John J. McSweeney; 
Dr. and Mrs. Kocyan; Mr. and Mrs. Fryderyk 
Janda, Minneapolis, Minn.; Dr. Eugene 8. 
Farley, Wilkes-Barre; Miss Wojnarski, 
Wiikes-Barre; Mr. and Mrs. Pisczek; Mr. and 
Mrs. Joseph F. Lester, Kingston; Thaddeus 
Slesinski, Chicago; Dr. Anthony S. Mallek, 
Pittsburgh; Mr. aud Mrs. Vincent Znaniecki, 
Nanticoke; Mrs. Marie Sokolowski, Minne- 
apolis, ACPCC president; Dr. Charles Allan 
Baretski, Newark, NJ.; Mrs. Mary Jane 
Gustafson, Minneapolis. 

“Visiting delegates to the ACPCC conven- 
tion attended mass Sunday, August 9, at 
St. Hedwig's Roman Catholic Church, Kings- 
tion, Rev. Joseph Loslenleck, pastor, prior to 
returning home. 

“Mrs. Marie Sokolowski of the Polanie 
Club, Minneapolis, was elected the first 
woman president of the American Council of 
Polish Cutural Clubs, Inc., at the convention. 

“Her daughter, Mrs. Mary Jane Gustafson, 
of Minneapolis was elected secretary. 

“Other officers named were: Dr. Charles 
Allan Baretski, Polish Arts Club, Newark, 
N.J., first vice president; Judge Joseph F. 
Swaicki, Polonaise Art Club, Cleveland, Ohlo, 
second vice president; and Mrs. Henry Travis, 
Plish Arts League, Syracuse, N.Y., treasurer. 

“Elected to the board of directors were: 
Dr. Lewis E. Yager, Detroit; Joseph Lester, 
Kingston, Pa.; Andrew J. Juskiewicz, Nor- 
wood, Mass.; Edward V. Stronski, Buffalo, 
N. V.; Dr. Anthony S. Mallek, Pittsburgh, Pa.; 
Henry Szczyrba, Alliance College, Cambridge 
Springs, Pa.; Helena Przybysz, South Bend, 
Ind.; Mrs. Irena Jedrzejezak, Milwaukee, 
Wis.; Thaddeus Slesinski, Chicago, and Dr. 
Wienczyslaw J. Wagner, South Bend, past 
president. 

“Elected to the millennium committee 
Were: Dr. Anthony S. Mallek. Pittsburgh; 
Attorney Roman V. Ceglowski, Detroit, 
Mich,, chairman; Miss Angela V. Zybal, East 
Orange, N.J.. assistant secretary; John Weg- 
erzyn. Chicago, III.; Joseph F. Lester, Kings- 
ton, Pa.; Aleksander Janta, New York City; 
Joseph A. Kalenkiewicz, Detroit, Mich., gen- 
eral secretary; Judge Joseph F, Sawicki, 
Cleveland, Ohio; and Dr. Wienszyslaw J. 
Wagner, South Bend, Ind. 

“Congressman Dante. Fioop, though not 
of Polish descent, has shown and demon- 
strated a vitally keen interest in the propa- 
gation of Polish cultures which radiates from 
Wyoming Valley and to the whole United 
States. 


Two Views on Iowa’s Water Really One 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEVEN V. CARTER 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 7, 1959 


Mr. CARTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I wish to include two items to- 
day which I think reflect the sentiments 
and attitudes of all thinking Ameri- 
cans with regard to flood control and 
the conservation of water, our most 
valuable resource. 

The first of these items is an.open let- 
ter to the Members of this Congress 
from Iowa. It appeared in the Ottum- 
wa Daily Courier, the leading newspaper 
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of a city which I have the konor to rep- 
resent. It was prompted by the Presi- 
dent's veto of the public works appro- 
priations measure, which contained the 
first construction money for Red Rock 
Dam, a proposed project which would 
protect the city of Ottumwa from the 
ravages of the Des Moines River floods 
which it has known for so many years. 
I think that the column speaks for it- 
self and clearly conveys the heartbreak- 
ing memories of loss of life and property, 
disease, and the other forms of tragedy 
that go with this type of disaster. 

On the brighter side of a discussion 
of the water situation, I am including 
an article by Mr. Cecil Smith, a distin- 
guished citizen and farmer of Fremont, 
Iowa. He has done a singularly thor- 
ough job of telling just what water re- 
sources mean to the farmer, whether in 
Iowa or elsewhere. I heartily commend 
his remarks to the attention of all my 
colleagues who are concerned with the 
future of America’s water resources, 

Mr. Speaker, although each of these 
articles is directed at a separate phase 
of our water problems, I think it is sig- 
nificant to note, and I cannot emphasize 
this too much, that flood control and 
water conservation both result from 
construction of a dam like the Red Rock. 
I am confident that this House will act 
in the interest of both city dweller and 
farmer alike through approval of the 
second public works bill this week. 
From the Ottumwa (Iowa) Daily Courier] 

This is sort of an open letter to Iowa Sen- 
ators and Representatives. Probably some 
of our readers will want to send clippings on 
to Senators Tom Martin and BOURKE HICK- 
ENLOOPER, and to Congressmen STEVEN CAR- 
TER, FRED SCHWENGEL, Leonard WoLr, H. R. 
Gross, NEAL SMITH, MERWIN COAD, BEN JEN- 
SEN, and CHARLES Hoxvxx along with their 
own comments. 

It's really not an open letter so much as 
it is a reminder of what happened in Ot- 
tumwa 12 years ago, and what can happen 
again, Needless to say, most of us in Ot- 
tumwa and in the Des Moines Valley hope 
these Congressmen pass over the President's 
veto the bill that provides a start for Red 
Rock. 

“Dear ConoressMaN: Yesterday we had 
word here in Ottumwa that Ike had vetoed 
the public works appropriations bill. That's 
the measure that includes 61 million for 
starting the Red Rock dam, This is the 
same dam that we in the lower Des Moines 
Valley have been working for and hoping 
for during the past 40 years. We hope you 
can do something about it before Congress 
adjourns. 

“It's pretty difficult to explain just how 
important this legislation is to the people 
of this valley. It’s difficult, also, to report 
the extent of disappointment when word of 
the veto came. We appreciate the Presi- 
dent's concern about spending and Inflation. 
But we doubt that his budget officers fully 
appreciate our concern about our lives and 
our property and our future. 

“Just a dozen years ago the river came 
down our valley in such volume that $20 
million in damage was done in 2 weeks. 
Since then Ottumwa people have mortgaged ~ 
their future to build flood protection works 
in the future. But one hand will still be 
tied behind our backs in the fight against 
floods unless Red Rock is built. 

“Below are a few paragraphs from bulle- 
tins the Courler published during that 1947 
flood. They do not tell the full story, of 
course. But they dramatically remind us 
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of our danger, and of our need for that 
dam: 

June 7, 1 pm.: At noon, for the sixth 
straight hour there was little change in the 
stage of the river at Vine Street. The read- 
ing was 20.2 feet. 

Everybody in Ottumwa and the sur- 
rounding flood area should have typhoid 
inoculation at once, warns city physician 
Ed Hoeven. Vaccine has been flown in by 
the Red Cross. 

“Officials at the police station said an- 
other drowning has been reported. With 
local boats smashed in the fast water, offi- 
cials halted small boat operation and were 
waiting for large Navy crashboats and Coast 
Guard inboard motorboats. The Navy is 
also sending helicopters for rescue work. 

The following neighboring cities elther 
have sent or are sending drinking water: 
Oskaloosa, Grinnell, Sigourney, Hedrick, 
Lancaster, Mo., Bloomfield, Albia, Chariton. 
Distribution centers are being set up. 

One hundred twenty-five Dain Manu- 
facturing employees, marooned throughout 
most of the night and today, were rescued 
by a big inboard Coast Guard motorboat 
that had just been brought from Burlington. 

Flood Relief Director Herschel Loveless 
gaid at 8 am. that the public must co- 
operate in staying out of the flooded and 
downtown areas, 

For inoculation against disease identi- 
fied with the flood, medical centers have 
been established. On the north side, go to 
the American Legion, and on the south 
side, to the Stuart school. 

A police official said the department is 
being besieged for passes to go to the south 
side, He explained they are doing every- 
thing possible to get people out of the south 
side, and will not issue passes for anyone 
to go into that area. 

South side residents are advised that 
they may get water from the swimming 
pool. North side residents will continue 
use of the Lister bags being filled on many 
corners. 

A temporary morgue was established in 
the Red Crown bowling alleys, Fourth and 
Market Streets, this morning. Bodies of 
flood victims recovered will be taken there. 
STATEMENT or CECIL SMITH, FARMER, 
FREMONT, Iowa 

Everyone should know what water is. It 
has been, and always will be a problem and 
a limiting factor in agriculture. Fewer 
people know that it is a problem and limit- 
ing factor in the expansion of industry, 
business, and just about every facet of 
modern living. 

The supply of easily available usable water 
in Iowa and most other States concerns all 
of us. If industry is to expand in Iowa, 
which it must, and unless you live along 
the two rivers that border the State, the 
supply of water is bound to be a question of 
ever-increasing importance. 

Rainfall, whether it shows up as surface 
water, streamflow, ponds, lakes, or wells, is 
the major source of usable water in Iowa. 
There is water deep down in Iowa, but this 
supply, though abundant, is nearly always 
mineralized and is expensive to develop and 
refine. So, for the foreseeable future, Iowa 
must depend on rainfall for our water sup- 
ply. Fortunately, if we can make more of 
the rainfall stay in Iowa, we shall have 
enough for some time to come. 

The water resources in Iowa have not 
changed much in 50 years, and unless some 
method of changing the climate, or prac- 
tical means to induce artificial rainfall fs 
taken, they are not likely to change in the 
next 50 years. 

In the last half century, the average an- 
nual rainfall in Iowa has varied from a high 
of 44 inches to a low of 18 inches, 
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The average for 50 years 1s 31 inches plus, 
and this average varies from a high of 34 
inches in the southeast counties to a low 
of 18 inches in the extreme northwest. 
Presently, 6 inches of this 31 Inches runs 
off (sometimes in disastrous floods) and ac- 
counts for the streamflow in Iowa and so 
is carried away from Iowa. Twenty to 
twenty-two inches of the annual rainfall is 
used in the growing of crops, and seven- 
tenths of an inch is used for all other pur- 
poses. But this use is increasing very fast 
and probably will double in the next 10 
years. All this often adds up to more than 
we have got and shows up in a water short- 
age somewhere in Iowa nearly every year. 

It takes 6,000 gallons of water to produce 
1 kilowatt-hour of electricity (there are pow- 
erpiants all over Iowa). It takes 6 million 
gallons of water to produce a ton of syn- 
thetic rubber (there is a Firestone plant in 
Des Moines). It takes 10,000 galions of 
water to produce a bushel of corn, and 
200,000 gallons to produce a ton of alfalfa 
hay. 

There are lots of other figures that could 
bé quoted, There will be in Iowa, in 1959, 
about 12 million acres of corn; the average 
yield of corn has increased a conservative 
20 bushels per acre in the last 25 years or so. 
Multiply this 20-bushel increase by 11 mil- 
lion acres, times 10,000 gallons per bushel, 
and you get a figure that ought to scare all 
of us. 

In 1956, 250 farmers on 25,000 acres along 
the major streams in Iowa used water for 
irrigation purposes, as much water as was 
used by all of the nonagricultural users. It 
would not take much irrigation in Iowa to 
put some of our cities out of the water 
business. 

The danger is plain to be seen, and if the 
State of Iowa is going to exploit its resources 
to the fullest, the conservation of the State's 
water resources must receive more and more 
attention. 

Clearly any gain to be made must be made 
in the control of runoff, and runoff begins 
where the rain falls, which is out on the land. 
We have learned much and haye accom- 
plished much in the control of runoff. Much 
more needs to be known, and much more 
needs to be done. 

What is and can be done is reassuring. 
Just a good rotation with a grass or legume 
included will reduce the runoff by one-half, 
as compared to continuous corn; add to a 
rotation mechanical practices, contours, strip 
cropping, terraces, and grassed waterways, 
and you can cut the remaining half in two. 
Multiply these savings by the 25 million 
acres of crops in Iowa, and you are going to 
fill up a lot of reservoirs, wells, and lakes, 
and even our streams, with much clearer 
water, and go a long way toward solving an 
important and near critical problem in Iowa. 
As impressive as the progress in soil and 
water conservation now is, only a fraction of 
the job is done, and at the present rate, it 
will take 50 to 100 years to accomplish the 
job. Will anyone say that Iowa can wait 
that long? Is there not a possibility that 
before too long, if present efforts are not 
accelerated, this problem may become so 
acute that land might be declared a public 
utility and, as such, be subject to regulation 
in the interest of public welfare? And who 
wants that? 

Soll and water conservation, especially soil 
conservation, is not new in America. George 
Washington, Thomas Jefferson, Patrick 
Henry, and others were concerned about it. 
Except for the last quarter of a century or so, 
it has been largely ignored, and as a result, 
millions of acres in America are eroded and 
depleted past the point of redemption. 

A more serious and determined effort has 
been made in the last 30 years or so, and a 
number of governmental agencies are in- 
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volved, All of them have been and are 
making very important contributions to this 
problem. To be brief, shall we mention 
three—the major ones, namely, the Soil 
Conservation Service, Agricultural Stabiliza- 
tion Committee, and the Extension Service. 
All three work together and supplement each 
other—the Extension Service for education, 
the Soil Conservation Service for technical 
assistance, and the ASC for financial help. 

Since 1940, 100 county soil conservation 
districts have been organized in Iowa, These 
groups, with the cooperation of a whole host 
of other agencies of all kinds, and, of course, 
with thousands of farmers, haye made a very 
impressive record, but when you compare 
this record with what remains and must be 
done, it looks like only a beginning has been 
made. Progress has been sound but slow, 
and because of the impact this problem of 
water supply is having, and shall be in the 
near future, much too slow. 

The President said in his state of the 
Union address to Congress, that this country 
needs a totally new farm program. Nothing 
could be more right. The present program 
is only a conservation program in part. 
True, it has encouraged, by conservation 
payments, the use of many conservation 
practices of great benefit not only to the 
participants, but to the country as a whole. 
But large portions of these payments, espe- 
cially lime and fertilizer, have the most to 
do with fertility and crop production and if 
not accompanied by other conservation prac- 
tices, contribute but little to water runoff or 
the conservation of the soil. However, the 
acreage reserve and conservation reserve 
were and are true conservation measures and 
can be of much importance. But the acre- 
age reserve is being dropped. The conser- 
vation reserve, to be effective, should be 
greatly enlarged and augmented. 

In the 26 years of the existence of farm 
programs in America, the original intent and 
purpose of the programs have been diverted 
by political expediency, the stimulation of 
production, and the relaxation of controls 
caused by two wars, 

Crop controls (cross-compliance) have not 
been enforced, Production payments were 
made with no compliance and corn acreage 
allotments made in an unrealistic manner. 
This served to penalize thousands of honest 
cooperators. Supports have been lowered 
and the program made as unattractive as 
possible. 

As a result of these and other mistakes, 
farmers have increased production (witness 
the intent of Iowa farmers to increase corn 
acreage in 1959 by 2 million acres) to main- 
tain their income. Surpluses have increased. 
The cost of storage has multiplied, the prin- 
ciples of soil and water conservation have 
been ignored. 

The cost to the American taxpayer has 
increased to a point past endurance. The 
whole program has heen so mangled by 
these and other forces that little of the orig- 
inal remains. A new program, with a new 
approach is needed, and it must be bold 
enough, broad enough, attractive enough (by 
high supports or some other subsidy) to 
insure wide and uniform participation. 

I think, as a lot of others do, that a soll 
and water conservation plan which has been 
developed over the years by the Soil Conser- 
vation Service and others, offers this kind of 
an approach. 

The application would be much more uni- 
form than that of the conservation reserve, 
because the conservation reserve tends to be 
concentrated on whole farms or parts of 
farms and will lack the general use that 
shall be necessary for the complete job. 

A conseryation plan carries within itself 
a great deal of crop control and would go 
á long way toward reducing surpluses, es- 
pecially during the few years while it is 
being established. This will not be enough 
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to bring supply in balance with demand, but 
if further adjustments are needed, it makes 
a fair basis from which to start. 

The machinery for the administration of 
this kind of plan is already in existence and 
can be easily carried out by the govern- 
mental agencies now in being, 

The cost ought to be very much less than 
the present program. I believe that if a plan 
of this Kind is offered to the American farm- 
er and made attractive, enough of us will 
cooperate to bring supply nearer demand, 
and thus reduce surpluses, the cost of stor- 
age, and other ills associated with over- 
production, and at the same time, a lot of 
soil and water is going to stay home where 
it is needed—not only for the benefit of 
the man on the land, but for the taxpayer 
and everyone else as well. 

Let's have a new farm program, in the ad- 
ministration of which no farm operater shall 
be eligible for a subsidy of any kind unless 
the operator shows that he uses good and 
effective conservation practices on all the 
land operated or controlled by him, Let's 
begin with this and let any other objective 
be subordinate. 

(Figures quoted here come from “Iowa's 
Water Resources," published by Iowa State 
Coliege Press, 1956.) 


Big Trade Deficit Is Sparking Move To 
Cut Aid Funds 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BASIL L. WHITENER 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 7, 1959 


Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Speaker, I was 
greatly impressed with a story appear- 
ing in the New York Times for Sunday, 
September 6, 1959, concerning the big 
deficit in the U.S. balance of interna- 
tional payments and the effect that our 

3 aid spending is having on the 
ter. 


I believe the story will be of interest 
to every Member of the Congress, and I, 
therefore, insert the article in question 
in the Appendix of the RECORD: 

Bro Trape Dericrr Is Spanking Move To Cur 
Am Fonps—Unrren STATES WORRIED BY 
DECREASE IN GOLD STOCKPILE AND RISE IN 
FOREIGN Assers HERE 

(By Edwin L. Dale, Jr.) 

WASHINGTON, September 5—The big deficit 
in the U.S. balance of international pay- 
ments, with its resulting outfiow of gold and 
buildup of foreign assets in New Tork. has 
begun to have a major impact on adminis- 
tration thinking about foreign aid. 

Powerful voices, centering in financial 
agencies, have begun to argue that the flow 
of Government capital abroad in the form of 
aid is too large for the continued strength of 
the dollar, 

The underlying belief in top administra- 
tion financial circles is that there is an 
entirely new situation in the world econ- 
omy, with European currencies gaining 
strength while the dollar is showing the first 
faint signs of vulnerability, 

EMOTIONS IN CONFLICT 


The immediate results of this view came 
in President's Eisenhower's trip to Europe, 
during which he urged that European nations 
undertake a far greater share of the burden. 
of helping underdeveloped countries. 
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In a sense, the administration is torn be- 
tween two powerful emotions. One stems 
from acceptance of the basic idea that the 
underdeveloped countries must be helped in 
the interest of the United States as well as 
for the good of those nations that get aid. 

The other ts a growing fear for the future 
stability of the dollar unless two related 
things happen; domestic finances are con- 
trolled and the balance of international 
transactions is righted. The U.S. deficit in 
international transactions was $3,400 million 
last year and will probably be even larger 
this year. 

FUTURE SEEMS GLOOMY 


As financial officials see the situation, it 
will do no good to anyone if there is a larger 
outflow of aid dollars but the dollar becomes 
of dubious value, This could happen, it is 
believed, if U.S. payments deficits continue 
on a large scale for many more years, 

Such a deficit means that foreign coun- 
tries as a whole obtain more dollars than 
they spend to buy American goods. They 
can take the difference in gold or can keep 
It in dollars and invest them in the financial 
markets in New York. These invested dol- 
lars are potential claims against gold. Al- 
ready they total $15,651 million, not far be- 
low the gold reserve, which has dwindled to 
$19,524 million. 

As the claims grow and the gold stock de- 
clines, U.S. short-term liabilities might eyen- 
tually exceed assets. Even that would not 
necessarily mean a run on gold or some other 
crisis. But U.S. officials do not like to con- 
template even the remotest possibility of 
such an event. 

Besides, some of thent, looking ahead, are 
unhappy at the thought of potential pres- 
sure on the United States from what, in 
effect, would be its foreign creditors. The 
United States, which has been exerting the 
pressure for years, does not want to be on 
the receiving end. 

Foreign countries are already substantial 
creditors of the U.S. Govermment. They 
have invested about $6,200 million in New 
York in short-term Government securities. 
Thus, as one high official puts it, we're bor- 
rowing short from foreigners at home and 
lending abroad long.“ 4 

The recent deterioration in the U.S. bal- 
ance of payments has come about mainly 
because of a drop in exports and a rise in 
imports, not because of an increase in for- 
eign aid. But as financial officials view the 
situation, foreign aid is the one element in 
the total balance over which the Govern- 
ment has considerable control. 

It is regarded as certain that the new line 
of thought in the administration will be a 
major theme in conversations with foreign 
finance ministers at the annual meeting 
here later this month of the International 
Monetary Fund and the International Bank 
for Reconstruction and Development. 

European countries haye been running 
strong surpluses in their balance of pay- 
ments while the United States has been in 
deficit. To U.S. officials this means only 
one thing: Europe should become a much 
bigger exporter of capital and the United 
States a smaller one. 

NEW VIEW ON INVESTMENTS 


Offciais worried about international-pay- 
ments deficit are even to take a 
less enthusiatic view of investment abroad 
by American business, Up until very re- 
cently, this was welcomed on every count, 
by conservatives and liberals alike. 

Now, with the payments deficit uppermost 
in many minds, an investment abroad is 
frequently seen as a double blow—first an 
immediate outflow of dollars, and, second, 
a probable setback to American exports. 
The export loss occurs when an American 
manufacturer, for example, builds a plant in 
Europe to share in the common market 
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rather than try to sell goods made in the 
United States. 

This feeling accounts for the Treasury's 
opposition to a bill to provide new tax in- 
centives for foreign investment unless its 
benefits are limited to investments in un- 
derdeveloped countries. 

A reflection of the growing concern about 
the international payments position of the 
United States came in the administration 
position on the Development Loan Fund in 
the foreign-aid bill. The President refused 
to support a Senate move to put the fund's 
financing on a long-term basis, increase its 
lending authority and get around the ap- 
propriations committees, even though the 
President's original position backed all three 
ideas. 

Another reflection of the new line of 
thought, paradoxically, is U.S. support for 
the new International Development Associa- 
tion, even though this will cost the United 
States $330 million, Such a new institution 
has several merits in the eyes of an official 
worried about the U.S. payments deficit and 
the problem of the underdeveloped coun- 
tries. 

It puts Europe in the lending picture for 
the first time on a formal, multilateral scale. 

Because It will be equipped to make “soft” 
loans—loans with easy terms und repayable 
in the currency of the borrower—it should 
eventually ease the pressure for a larger and 
larger Development Loan Fund in the United 
States. The Loan Fund also makes this type 
of loan, 


Sovereign Rights of United States in 
Panama Canal Zone 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 7, 1959 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following letter from Mr. 
Earl Harding of New York City in which 
he comments upon an address I made 
at Reading, Pa., on August 24, 1959: 

New Yoax, N.Y., September 3, 1959. 
Hon. DANIEL J. FLOOD, 
331 Old House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR REPRESENTATIVE Foo: Your address 
on “Storm Clouds Over the Caribbean” to 
members of the Patriotic Order Sons of 
America at Reading, Pa., on August 24 as in- 
troduced into the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of 
August 26, 1959 by Representative Francis E. 
Warrer should be read in every high school 
and college history class and be made ayall- 
able in pamphlet form in every school and 
public library. It is invaluable as a brief 
and graphic summary of crucial dangers that 
now threaten our national security at the 
lifeline of our defense, the Panama Canal. 

It is indeed heartening to those who have 
followed your campaign for recognition and 
protection of North American rights and in- 
terests in the Panama Canal Zone to see de- 
served commendation come to you through a 
certificate of merit from the oldest patriotic 
organization in our country. Equally gratify- 
ing is Representative WaLTer’s statement on 
the House floor that he is pleased to asso- 
ciate himself with you in the fight against 
communistic forces that will destroy, if they 
can, our sovereign rights in the isthmian 
area. 
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You condensed into 159 words at the con- 
clusion of your address a five-point policy 
program for action. I believe all informed 
citizens of the United States will approve, as 
1 do. But they must first be informed. 

Public opinion must become acquainted 
with the background facts set out so read- 
able in your address. And, furthermore, 
public opinion must penetrate the North 
American press blackout of news of Panama's 
attack on U.S. policy before the recent Con- 
ference of Foreign Ministers at Santiago, 
Chile. Panamanian newspapers have been 
filled with details and editorial approval of 
charges of treaty violations by the United 
States made publicly in that Conference by 
Panama's Minister of Foreign Relations, 
Migual Moreno. Have you seen anything of 
this in our newspapers? £ 

Are Panamanian politicians’ claims to 
sovereignty over our Panama Canal Zone, 
thelr threats of peaceful occupation of the 
zone on November 3, thelr threats to take 
the United States before The Hague or the 
UN. to enforce Panama's unilateral interpre- 
tations of our rights and obligations under 
binding treaties, and their reiterated de- 
mands for more and still more annuity 
pending ultimate expropriation of our canal 
by Panama, are these false ideas in Panama 
to grow into realities because they are al- 
lowed to go unchallenged and unanswered? 
Does the conspiracy of silence encompass 
both the North American press and the U.S. 
Government? 

Sincerely. 
EARL HARDING. 


Franco Tricks the President 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 3, 1959 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, General 
Franco pulled a fast one on President 
Eisenhower recently when he arranged 
for his Foreign Minister to see him in 
London. Richard Scott Mowrer tells the 
story in the Providence Journal-Bulletin 
of August 28, 1959, and I include it here 
under unanimous consent: 

A Coup ror Franco: His FOREION MINISTER'S 

SCHEDULED Visir WITH EISENHOWER Is SEEN 

AS A TRIUMPH 


(By Richard Scott’ Mowrer) 


Mapriv.—A raising of diplomatic eyebrows, 
and not a little admiration, has been caused 
here by the ability of Gen. Francisco Franco's 
Foreign Minister to get himself invited to 
London to see President Eisenhower. 

Despite the fact that the President's 
schedule is tight and that some of the 
NATO countries’ representatives who would 
have liked to meet the President privately 
will be unable to do so, Spanish Foreign 
Minister Fernando Maria Castiella will be 
among the favored few August 31, 

Why this should be perplexes foreign diplo- 
mats here. There is no problem affecting 
Spanish-American relations so serious or 
urgent that it requires discussion at such 
high level. It is presumed that the State 
Department's acquiescence to the idea stems 
from established American policy to en- 
courage the Franco regime's endeavors to 
attain international respectability and un- 
grudging acceptance &s a member of the free 
world, 

For Spain the scheduled Castiella-Eisen- 
hower meeting adds up to one of the neatest 
diplomatic coups ever pulled off by the 

Franco regime. The fact that the meeting 
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is taking place in London makes it even 
better, for this reason: 

In 1951 Castiella was persona non grata 
in Britain. He had been designated by 
Franco as his Ambassador to the Court of 
St. James, but the British wouldn't have him. 

The rebuff stemmed from Castiella’s rec- 
ord as an out-and-out supporter of the Axis 
during World War II. With the current 
Spanish Ambassador in Washington, Jose 
Maria de Areilza, he coauthored a book 
hailing the new order under Hitler and re- 
ferring to Britain and France as “decadent 
democracies.” 

The book, “Reivindicaciones de Espana” 
(Spain's Claims), listed Spanish claims to 
various territories, including Gibraltar, in 
anticipation of the day when the Axis would 
win the war and divide the spoils, The 
book, published in 1941, was awarded the 
National Prize for Literature. 

Possibly another reason why the British 
Government refused to have Castiella as 
Spanish Ambassador was that he had been a 
soldier in the ranks of the Blue Division, 
a Spanish unit which fought alongside Hit- 
ler’s Wehrmacht on the eastern front. Cas- 
tiella is a recipient of the German Iron 
Cross. 

Since those days, Spain’s Foreign Minister 
has changed his outlook quite a lot. He 
has worked hard, and successfully, to im- 
prove his country's relations with Britain, 
France, and other democracies. But there 
is a risk that a good many Britishers, par- 
ticularly Laborites, will not forgive easily 
and that they may cause a rumpus when 
Castiella shows up in London to see Presi- 
dent Eisenhower, 

Meanwhile the fact that the British Gov- 
ernment was not consulted before the United 
States invited Spain to join the party is 
omitted in the papers here. What is printed 
is a statement of a Foreign Office spokesman 
in London to the effect that “obviously we 
have no objection and are looking forward 
to welcoming the Spanish Foreign Minister 
to this country.” What is omitted is the 
spokesman’s opening statement: it is true 
we were not consulted.” 

If the Spanish foreign minister has 
changed quite a lot since the war years, the 
regime’s Ideology basically has not. In fact 
it is a matter of pride with Franco sup- 
porters that it is the rest of the Western 
World that has come around, without the 
Franco regime having had to deviate from 
its authoritarian ideology. This theme was 
piayed up in 1953 when the United States 
signed the bases-for-aid agreements with 
Spain, Last month it was played up again 
when Senators STYLE Briwocrs and MIKE 
MANSFIELD and a number of Representatives 
said nice things in Congress about Spain's 
role in World War IT. 

The Franco regime never has formally re- 
pudiated its past association with Nazi Ger- 
many, nor has it felt the need to do so. It 
is true that there is little lamenting, at least 
in public, of the Axis defeat, But the press, 
which is controlled by the state and duti- 
fully reflects its views, regularly omits news 
that would tend to divulge to Spaniards 
some of the worst aspects of nazism. 


Poison in Your Water—No. 166 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVIS 
Monday, September 7, 1959 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pur- 
suant to permission granted I am insert- 
ing into the Appendix of the RECORD an 
article appearing in the Woborn (Mass.) 
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Times of October 2, 1958 entitled “ - 
eral Action Urged on Oil Spills Along 
Northeast Coast”: 
FEDERAL ACTION URGED ON Om. Sritns ALONG 
NORTHEAST COAST 

A Federal action to control oll spills from 
merchant and naval vessels causing exten- 
siye damage to New England coastal areas 
annually was urged today by Chairman Ed- 
ward T. Dickinson of the New England In- 
terstate Water Pollution Control Commis- 
sion, 

At a meeting of the commission here, Mr. 
Dickinson pointed out that the oll spills 
“are responsible for a huge economic dam- 


‘age, which tn many instances negates over 


a decade of effort by this commission to 
provide clean waters for the people and in- 
dustry of the Northeast. 

“The commission has made repeated repre- 
sentations to the Federal Government 
through the U.S. Public Health Service for 
assistance in the abatement of this nulsance, 
but there has been no action.” 

Ou spills from sea-going vessels, Mr. Dick- 
inson said, cause extensive damage to the 
shell-fish industry, destroy the value of rec- 
reation facilities at beaches, create fire haz- 
ards at many places along the coast and 
cause upstream pollution through tidal ac- 
tion. 

“For more than a decade, the New Eng- 
land Interstate Water Pollution Control 
Commission and its seven member States 
have been working to bring the problem of 
water pollution in this area under control. 
A great deal of progress has been made 
through interstate cooperation,” he said. 

“However, pollution of tidal waters 
through wanton acts of carelessness now 
threatens to undo much of what has been 
accomplished here. It threatens one of the 
greatest economic resources of the Northeast. 
Unfortunately the individual States con- 
cerned have no control over the vessels which 
are committing this nuisance. Our only re- 
course is through the Federal Government, 
which so far has failed to indicated that it 
will act." 

Mr. Dickinson noted that the Navy has 
been cooperative in controlling pollution of 
tidal waters through the installation of 
treatment plants at its New England bases. 

“However, neither the Navy, nor the Coast 
Guard, nor any other Federal agency appears 
willing to accept responsibility for controll- 
ing oil spills from their own or merchant 
vessels,” he said, Instead, they have passed 
the buck from hand to hand, with the result 
that damage from oil spills is greater than 
ever before. If even greater pollution of the 
tidal waters of this area is to be avoided, the 
Federal Government must take the correc- 
tive action soon.” 

Mr. Dickinson is also commissioner of the 
New York State Department of Commerce. 
Mr. Dickinson served with the Federal Gov- 
ernment as executive director of the War 
Production Board, as codirector of the foreign 
military assistance program, assistant to the 
Joint Secretaries of Defense and as Vice 
Chairman of the National Security Resources 
Board. Prior to World War II, he was re- 
search assistant to the chairman of the 
board of United States Steel. 


Us or Laos? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE SILER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, September 5, 1959 


Mr. SILER. Mr. Speaker, I note in the 
U.S. News & World Report of September 
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7. 1959, the statement that U.S. aid to 
Laos has cost the taxpayers of our coun- 
try $225 million since 1955. Laos is the 
little country in southeast Asia where the 
Chinese Reds are now coming across the 
border and trying to conquer this small, 
rugged bit of sovereignty and convert it 
to their own use and dominion. The 
headlines of our daily papers are right 
now full of Laos and the problem of Laos. 
Apparently the $225 million of U.S. aid 
has done nothing to secure Laos or to 
keep it out of the vest pocket of com- 
munism. The U.S. aid mentioned has 
paid for the following, according to the 
U.S. News & World Report: 

1. A local army of 25,000 men. 

2. Jungle highways, a power station, irri- 
gation dams. 

3. Health services, sanitation, develop- 
ment of farming, communications, mining. 

4. Planning for future flood control, power, 
irrigation projects. 

6. Training for teachers and technicians, 


Although this $225 million donation 
may have done nothing whatever to- 
ward its intended purpose over in Laos, 
just think what it would have done for 
us—not Laos—in some of the under- 
privileged sections of America if we had 
sent the aid up the creeks and into the 
hollows of our own country. With this 
kind of help we could have built in all 
the school districts of Kentucky, Ten- 
nessee, and West Virginia some adequate 
and badly needed school buildings; or we 
could have constructed badly needed 
flood control projects in every water 
damaged section in Kentucky and per- 
haps in one or two additional States be- 
sides. 

I am willing that no one should ever 
treat Laos as a louse but I am wondering 
if it is not time for us to quit treating 
the good American in our own house as a 
louse. 


Spanish Political Inquisition, 1959 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 3, 1959 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, it is hard 
to believe this is the 20th century and 
not the 16th or 17th when we read of 
the recent tortures in Spain. © Appar- 
ently the chief difference is that the per- 
secution today is for political deviations 
rather than religious. 

It is an unpalatable fact to accept 
that we must deal with such barbarous 
governments as Spain in the 20th cen- 
tury, but at least we can deal with them 
with our eyes open and remembering the 
old adage: “He must have a long spoon 
that shall eat with the Devil.” 

Under a unanimous consent pre- 
viously granted, I am including here- 
after an editorial from the New York 
Times of September 8, entitled Medita- 
tions on Spain”: 

MEDITATIONS ON SPAIN 

The favorable notices that Franco Spain 

has been receiving in and from the United 
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States in recent weeks should not go without 
a corrective. Power politics have generally 
transcended what George Kennan once 
called legalistic-moralistic principles. Never- 
theless, when the United States embraces & 
dictator it should be done with open eyes as 
well as open arms. 

There was a reminder of this elementary 
principle in a new item published on Wed- 
nesday taken from the Times of London. 
That newspaper's correspondent had gone 
to Burgos, Spain, and written a moving and 
shocking story about the treatment of more 
than 400 political prisoners who have been 
in Burgos jail from 12 to 20 years under in- 
humane conditions, 

About 2 weeks ago the Guardian of Man- 
chester printed an editorial headed: “Spanish 
Torture.” It called attention to protests 
made by the Madrid bar council and also by 
lawyers of the Barcelona bar. The former 
group condemned the Spanish Government 
“for permitting the use of torture.” The 
latter sent documents to the Archbishop of 
Barcelona describing in appalling detail how 
the strikers they defended last December were 
maltreated by the police so as to get them 
to confess.” 

This refers to 1959. On could go back to 
1958 and each earlier year for similar stories. 
The Franco government, nevertheless, bland- 
ly insists that there are no political prisoners 
in Spain, If that is the case, why does it 
not allow foreign correspondents to visit a 
prison like that of Burgos so that they can 
see for themselves? 

There have been recent protests in Europe 
about arrests and lack of freedom in Franco 
Spain—by the British Labor Party, the Brit- 
ish Committee on Science and Freedom, the 
International Confederation of Free Trade 
Unions and university students in Belgium, 
for instance. 

The practical reasons for our own tolera- 
tion of the Franco regime are presumably 
being accepted by many Americans, but even 
those who accept ought to remember an old 
adage: “He must have a long spoon that shall 
ent with the Devil." 


UAR Interference With Suez Canal Free 
Passage Not To Be Tolerated 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 10, 1959 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, once 
again, Israel has been forced to lodge a 
complaint with the Secretariat of the 
United Nations on Egypt's interference 
with freedom of passage through the 
Suez Canal. 

This is not a matter which concerns 
Israel alone. We are faced with an in- 
fringement of maritime rights and a 
fluoting of an international decision on 
the part of the United Arab Republic, 
which has gone a long way in establish- 
ing a dangerous precedent in the signifi- 
cant area of the freedom of the seas. 
Basic principles of maritime rights are 
being violated. It must be kept in mind 
that it is not only a matter of seizing 
Israeli ships but of seizing any ships 
which carry Israeli cargo, such as was 


done with the barring of the Ingetoft 


from transit through the canal because 
it carried Israeli cargo. This is only one 
incident in a long line of incidents. 
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Yet, the World Bank is seriously con- 
sidering lending to the United Arab Re- 
public a large sum of money for the en- 
largement of the Suez Canal. Thus, by 
indirection, we are placing ourselves in 
a dangerous position of incurring the 
continued violation of maritime rights. 
The World Bank should make no such 
loan just so long as the Arab Republic 
is using the Suel Canal as a weapon 
against a free State in its effort to 
strangle the economy of Israel. At issue 
here is not the enlargement of the Suez 
Canal. The need to do so might very 
well exist. At issue, is whether interna- 
tional commitments of the right of pas- 
sage can be arbitrarily violated, and 
whether such violation shall be encour- 
aged by the granting of the pending loan. 
Neither the Constantinople Convention 
nor the United Nations Security Council 
decision are sufficient, it would appear, 
to prevent the United Arab Republic 
from using the Suez Canal for its own 
political purpose. That the United 
Arab Republic could impound unlawfully 
and with impunity, mail bags and scien- 
tific equipment taken off Norwegian 
ships bound for Israel, is hardly an act 
that can be passably viewed by any of 
the adherents to international law. 

I emphasize again that any active en- 
couragement, among which I would in- 
clude the granting of a loan by the 
World Bank for the enlargement of the 
Suez Canal, aids and abets the establish- 
ment of a precedent, which will some 
day reach forward to shackle us. 


Time To Curb Excessive Jet Noise 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FLORENCE P. DWYER 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 6, 1959 


Mrs. DWYER. Mr. Speaker, the price 
of material progress is sometimes too 
high in terms of its effects on the health, 
safety, and comfort of human beings. 
Such an instance appears to be the in- 
creasing concern felt by many at the im- 
pact of jet noise on the people who live 
in the vicinity of airports which service 
commercial jet aircraft. 

This problem is especially important 
at the major airports in the New York 
metropolitan area, including the Newark 
Airport which is adjacent to the district 
I represent. 

I was pleased, therefore, to note that 
a special subcommittee of the Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
held a hearing today at New York’s Idle- 
wild International Airport for the pur- 
pose of inquiring into the situation. I 
am hopeful the subcommittee will be 
able to offer constructive ideas, for it is 
apparent that the Federal Government 
has at least a measure of responsibility 
for controlling the excesses of jet noise. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, Mr. Speaker, I include a 
brief item from the Sunday New York 
Times of September 6, which cites the 
particularly bad noise record of certain 
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domestic airlines using jet aircraft in 
contrast to flag carriers of other na- 
tions. I also include a longer story from 
United Press International which ap- 
peared in the same issue of the New 
York Times, and which describes the 
growing concern throughout the country. 

Finally, I include the text of a state- 
ment I prepared for the Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce subcommittee hear- 
ing in New York today. 

The material follows: 
[From the New York Times, Sept, 6, 1959] 

AIRLINE CRITICIZED ror Jer Noise HERE 


Of five airlines operating jet planes out of 
New York International Airport, Idlewild, 
Queens, American Airlines is the only one in 
“willful disregard of the public welfare“ by 
making noisy takeoffs, the port authority 
charged yesterday. 

John R. Wiley, aviation director of the 
port authority, which operates the airport, 
said that American Airlines conformed to 
noise standards in only 643 percent of its 
takeoffs from Idlewild during August. 

Trans World Airlines conformed on 68.3 
percent of its takeoffs, he added, an improve- 
ment over its 59.6 percent conformance duft- 
July, but still “far below the acceptable 
level.” : 

Pan American conformed 918 percent, 
while Aerolineas Argentinas and British Over- 
seas Airways Corp. conformed on all their 
takeoffs. 

There are 25 takeoffs of jet planes dally at 
Idlewild. Residents of the Jamaica Bay area 
have complained of noisy takeoffs and land- 


ings. 

A public hearing into these complaints 
Will be opened at 10 a.m. tomorrow on the 
fifth floor of the control tower at Idlewlid 
by a House of Representatives subcommittee. 

A spokesman for American Airlines said 
yesterday that his company was ‘following 
closely” the voluntary procedures for noise 
reduction set up by the National Alr Trans- 
port Coordinating Committee. This organ- 
ization consists of delegates from all domes- 
tic airlines, the pilots’ union, and the Fed- 
eral Aviation Agency. ~ 


[From the New York Times, Sept 6, 1959 


Proresrs Over Jer Noise Mount TO a New 
Prrcw AROUND AIRPORTS—SLEEPLESS RESI- 
DENTS - SEEK FLIGHT Curss—Prostem Is 
Most ACUTE IN New Tonk, San Francisco, 
AND Los ANGELES 
Wasuincron, September 5.—America's 

new jet airliners, conquerors of distance and 

time, are not doing so well with people on 
the ground. 

Specifically, those irate citizens live near 
airports and complain vociferously that jet 
noises is interfering with life, liberty and 
the pursuit of happiness. 

The airliners are frankly worried. The 
organized protests have reached such pro- 
portions that some citizens’ groups are de- 
manding a curfew on all jet landings and 
takeoffs between 11 p.m. and 7 am. They 
have taken their fight to Congress and to 
the Federal Aviation Agency. 

The chief trouble spots appear to be In 
New York, San Francisco, and Los Angeles. 
This is the situation in those three citics. 

New York: John T. Clancy. Queens 
Borough president, is spearheading the oppo- 
sition, directed mainly against jet operations 
at New York International Airport, Idle- 
wild, Queens. 

It was Mr. Clancy who proposed that no 
jet landings are takeoffs be permitted at 
Idlewild during sleeping hours—and he 
would extend that curfew even to LaGuardia 
Airport, which has no jet service. He also 
has threatened to start sewer construction 
projects in Queens that would block trafic 
into both alrports. 
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San Francisco: San Francisco's Interna- 
tional- Airport is surrounded on three sides 
by the bay, and annoyance is limited to one 
residential area—the city of South San Fran- 
cisco with a population of 40,000. 

For more than a year this community has 
had an antinoise committee that holds fre- 
quent meetings. It even hired a nolse expert. 

SCHOOLS PROTEST 


The complaints center around more than 
loss of sleep. The South San Francisco 
school district has at least twelve schools 
directly under the takeoff pattern, and school 
Officials are considering legal action to keep 
jet noise from interrupting classes. 80 
loud and frequent have been the complaints 
that a special telephone had to be installed 
at the airport to handle them. 

Los Angeles: Several local groups from 
areas near Los Angeles International Airport 
have formed antinolse committees without 
getting much more than sympathy. 

One school has filed complaints that 
classes have been stopped by noise. A single 
rally drew more than 1,000 persons, but the 
protesting committees have backed away 
from a proposal to move the airport itself; 
too many people, including some of the com- 
plainants, make their living at the airport. 

COMMITTEE FORMED 


A group called the Los Angeles Sound 
Abatement Coordinating Committee has 
been formed, with the aid of the airlines, 
Government, and airport officials. 

What can be done about the noise prob- 
lem? The question was put to pilots, the 
Federal Aviation Agency and the airlines 
themselves. Their unhappy but unanimous 
answer: Not an awful lot, for these reasons: 

The jets are equipped with sound sup- 
pressors (at a cost of $25,000 per plane), but, 
while they reduce noise to a certain extent, 
a lot more work must be done in this field. 

The FAA, the airlines, and the pilots put 
safety ahead of noise nuisance. Whenever 
possible, they try to use preferential rùn- 
ways that avoid settled areas. 

RUNWAYS LIMITED 


But the preferential runway solution is 
limited by the low numbe of such runways. 
Most airports have only one, and It is not 
always possible to use it. Under most con- 
ditions, particularly hot weather, jets must 
use the longest runway and this is not always 
the preferential one, 

Some complaining city officials have in- 
sisted that pilots climb faster to reduce the 
noise problem. Pilots already are instructed 
to attain at least 1,200 feet of altitude as 
quickly as possible and also hold that alti- 
tude as long as possible before landing, Any 
faster climb than that is impossible under 
the existing air traffic control situation. 

Such drastic solutions as a night curfew 
would wreck the airlines. For example, sus- 
pending all fligut operations in New York 
from 11 p.m. to 7 am. would mean that no 
New York-bound filght could leave Los An- 
geles after 2:30 p.m. Pacific coast time. 

The Federal Aviation Agency is sturdlly 
resisting demands that it take action to 
reduce nolse annoyances. It is convinced 
not much could be done at present unless 
the protesting groups wanted to ruin com- 
mercial aviation and It belicves the noise 
problem must be settled largely on a com- 
munity level, not by the Federal Govern- 
ment, 

STATEMENT OF REPRESENTATIVE FLORENCE P. 
Dwver, Sixta Disteicr, New Jersey, Be- 
Fore A SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE HOUSE COM- 
MITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN COM- 
MERCE CONCERNING THE OPERATION OF COM- 
MERCIAL JET AIRCRAFT AT AIRPORTS IN THE 
New YORK METROPOLITAN AREA, SEPTEMBER 
7, 1069, ar TEE NEW YORK INTERNATIONAL 
APORT 


Mr. Chairman ard members of the sub- 
committee, I appreciate the opportunity of 
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presenting this statement for your considera- 
tion. The problems related to the operation 
of commercial jet aircraft from the three 
major airports in the metropolitan New York 
area—that is, Idlewild, LaGuardia, and 
Newark Airports—are of intense and in- 
creasing concern to the people who live in 
the areas surrounding these airports. 

As the Representative of the Sixth Con- 
gressional District of New Jersey, a portion 
of which Hes adjacent to the Newark Airport, 
Iam concerned for the health and safety and 
comfort of a great many of my constituents, 
all of which are jeopardized by the frequent 
use by jet aircraft of Newark Airport. 

I hope that the subcommittee, in consider- 
ing these problems, will give equal attention 
to all three airports, The problems are the 
same in each; all three airports serve the 
same area; all three dre operated by the 
same Port of New York Authority; and, as 
the subcommittee Is aware, Newark Airport 
has been utilized, more and more often, as a 
supplemental airport for traffic originally 
scheduled for Idlewild and LaGuardia when 
these airports are unable to handle them 
adequately. 

Before any of the substantive problems can 
be solved, it seems to me, there is a funda- 
mental need to fix responsibility among the 
several agencies inyolved with commercial 
aviation in this area, to determine the specific 
jurisdiction and the extent of authority 
which each is assigned. I refer, of course, to 
the Federal Aviation Agency, the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board, the Port of New York Au- 
thority, and the voluntary National Air 
Transport Coordinating Committee. In my 
own experience and in that of other Mem- 
bers of Congress, there has been in recent 
years a great deal of ambiguity and confu- 
sion and avoidance of responsibility when- 
ever efforts are made to control the operation 
of aircraft in the area in the interests of 
the general public. : 

Specifically, I believe that Congress must 
determine what agencies have effective au- 
thority to impose necessary conditions upon 
the operation of aircraft, both in the air 
and on the ground, in order to restrict noise 
and otherwise provide for the safety and 
health and reasonable comfort of those who 
reside in the vicinity of the airports. If 
sufficient authority has not been granted to 
date, then I belleve further that Congress 
should undertake the responsibility of as- 
signing it—in clear and specific terms. 

For these reasons, I have supported House 
Resolution 162, introduced by our colleague, 
Mr. Bosch, of New York, which would estab- 
lish a select committee to study these prob- 
lems. However, in the event this subcom-~ 
mittee, with Its extensive background of 
experience in the fleld, would be willing to 
undertake such a study, then I should be 
among the first to encourage you to do so. 

Certainly, the seriousness of the nolse 
problem justifies your attention, As part 
of its noise reduction procedure for jet air- 
craft, the Port of New York Authority set s 
maximum level of 112 perceived noise decl- 
bols, While this level is extremely liberal 
when compared with the 60 decibels level 
which medical and acoustical authorities 
have recommended for the hours from 11 
p.m, to 7 a.m., even this high level has been 
frequently exceeded by aircraft operating out 
of New York area airports. 

Levels, for instance, of 124 decibels and 129 
decibels have been yerlfied by the Port of 
New York Authority as having been reached 
by jet aircraft operating in the area within 
the püst 2 months. In understanding these 
figures, please remember that 140 decibels 
represents the very top of the sound scale, 
that physical pain will bo experienced at 
sound levels above 130 decibels, and that a 
level of 108 decibels (substantially below the 
máximum set by the Port of New York 
Authority) is the equivalent of the noise 
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produced by 30 Niagara Falls roaring simul- 
taneously. 

It is obvious that exposure to constant 
nolse disturbances of these magnitudes will 
Seriously affect the health and comfort of 
people living in the area over which jet air- 
craft must operate flying in and flying out of 
New York airports. 

A section of Elizabeth, N.J., called Eliza- 
bethport, is situated within 1 mile of the 
Most heavily utilized runway at Newark Air- 
port. This is the runway, you will recall. 
which was specially buit following three 
Successive crashes of aircraft operating out 
of the Newark Airport in a very small section 
of Elizabeth. Planes which land or take off 
from this runway in a southerly direction fly 
Over the Elizabethport section at levels below 
400 feet—considerably lower than even the 
most liberal permissible minimum altitude. 

Despite the past assurances of Port of 
New York Authority officials, these aircraft 
increasingly are jet aircraft, since jets have 
recently been permitted to use Newark Alr- 
Port as an alternative to Idlewild and La- 
Guardia. On recent evenings, as many as 
five huge jet transports have thundered over 
this residential section of Elizabeth at in- 
credibly low altitudes. The effect on the 
population has been upsetting and disturb- 
ing in the extreme. One of my constituents, 
for example, has been forced to replace no 
less than nine cellings during the past few 
years as a result of the physical shock of the 
sound of constant lowfiying aircraft. The 
Cost of this situation in terms of lost sleep, 
impaired health, and shaken nerves is, of 
course, incalculable. 

Yet, the justified complaints of our peo- 
ple go unhenrd and increasingly, in fact, 
unacknowledged. If the public agencies in- 
volved, or the airlines themselves, displayed 
any determined effort to correct this menace 
or to develop noise controls of one kind or 
another, then there might be cause for hope. 
But as far as we can determine there is little 
or no serious effort being made to live up 
to the obligations toward the general public 
inherent in the public franchise enjoyed 
by airlines and in the responsibilities of pub- 
lic regulatory agencies, 

As a last resort, we are seeking the assist- 
ance of the Congress: first, to define the 
areas of authority and rerponsibility, and 
then to see to it that the rights of the people 
to protection of their health and safety are 
respected. 
one you very much for your coopera- 

on. 


Distinguished Service to Agriculture 
Award to Senator Stuart Symington 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARENCE CANNON 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, September 7, 1959 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend remarks in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, I take pleasure in includ- 
ing a report of the ceremonies attending 
the award to Senator Stuart SYMINGTON, 
of Missouri, made by the Missouri Farm- 
ers Association to Senator SYMINGTON, 
and notes from his address before the 
annual convention of the Association in 
acceptance of the award. 

The Missouri association is the largest 
Cooperative State association in the Na- 
tion and transacts a larger volume of 
business annually than any other State 
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agricultural organization. The president 
of the Missouri Farmers Association, 
Mr. Fred V. Heinkel, is one of the out- 
standing agricultural executives of the 
Nation today. N 

Senator SYMINGTON before his election 
to the United States. Senate had taken a 
deep interest in the development of the 
farm cooperatives of the State and dur- 
ing his service in the Senate has been 
recognized as an authority on agricul- 
tural legislation. 

In conferring this distinguished honor 
upon Senator SYMINGTON at the annual 
State meeting of the Missouri Farmers 
Association in session at Columbia, Mo., 
on August 24, President Heinkel said: 

Because of your distinguished record as 
U.S. Senator from Missouri, and asa member 
of the Senate Committee on Agriculture, and 
because of your firm insistence on truth, 
honesty, and positive action as a member of 
that committee, because of your perfect 100- 
percent voting record on farm legislation 
while a Member of the U.S. Senate; and, fur- 
ther, because of your loyal support of REA, 
farmer cooperatives, soil and water conserva- 
tion programs, forestry, and flood control; 
and because of your sincere interest in the 
health and well-being of the people of this 
Nation as a whole, and American farmers in 
particular, we feel that you have earned and 
are eminently deserving of the highest honor 
and award the Missouri Farmers Association 
has to offer. 

Therefore, the board of directors of the 
Missourt Farmers Association has voted 
unanimously to bestow upon you the MFA’s 
Award for Distinguished Service to Agri- 
culture. 


In response, Senator SYMINGTON said 
in accepting the distinguished award: 


Mr. President, there must be unity in agri- 
culture Lf we are to have prosperity in agri- 
culture. 

Nobody can deny that the American 
farmer is the forgotten man of our present 
economic recovery. The record proves that 
while other groups in our economy have 
moved forward from last year's recession, the 
American farmer has moved backward. 

Part of that unfortunate record follows: 

For the first 6 months of 1959, total na- 
tional income is up 10 percent over 1958; 
but farm income is down 8 percent; in fact, 
purity today is the lowest in 19 years. 

For the first time in our history, the 
farmer's share of the consumer's food dollar 
has sunk below 40 percent. 

And as we all know, farmers’ expenses are 
now at record levels. 

The record is also clear in showing that 
the farm policies of this administration are 
pushing the farmer further toward the bot- 
tom of the economic heap. The farmer's 
share of the Nation's income has declined 
from 5.2 percent in 1952, to 3.2 percent so far 
in 1959, a reduction of about 40 percent in 
less than 7 years. 

Unless our great Nation is satisfied with 
partial economic health, something must be 
done to bring farm income back to a fair 
return for work expended. 

In addition to the income squeeze, the 
farmers of America now find themselves in 
the midst of one of the biggest administra- 
tive messes in the history of our Govern- 
ment, 

The Government investment in farm com- 
modities has increased from $2.5 billion in 
1952, to $9 billion in 1959—and at the pres- 
ent rate of increase this investment will be 
over $12 billion by this time next year. 

The resulting drain on taxpayers is tre- 
mendous, as witnessed by the fact the pres- 
ent Secretary of Agriculture has spent more 
money in his 644 years in office than all the 
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previous Secretaries of Agriculture in the 
history of our country. 

Nevertheless Secretary Benson continues 
to reject congressional attempts to deal with 
this growing problem. 

Of 124 agriculture bills introduced in the 
Senate, during his term of office, he has op- 
posed all but 14. 

Yet despite his promise to the Senate 
last February 16, Mr. Benson has yet to come 
up with any overall farm plan of his own. 

As an interesting aside, note that proces- 
sors of agriculture products are now making, 
in effect, comparable complaints against re- 
tallers that farmers haye been making over 
recent years about processors, 

If we don't stop this trend toward the 
vertical, soon a very few people will control 
it all—and this goes beyond agriculture. 

FOOD-FOR-PEACE PLAN 

Our agricultural abundance, instead of 
being an economic curse, can be used as a 
potent tool in our efforts to build world 

ce. 

We should declare to the people of the 
world now plagued with hunger and starva- 
tion and disease and poverty that the people 
of the United States are willing to share our 
abundance—our blessings—of food and fiber. 


REA 


One of the greatest examples of the value 
of cooperation and unity in agriculture is in 
REA 


In 1935, less than 6 percent of our Ameri- 
can farms had central station electric power. 

Then the wheels of cooperation began to 
turn. Individual farmers, working hand in 
hand with their neighbors and with their 
Government, forged an organization and a 
network of powerlines which now provide 
more than 96 percent of our farms with the 
benefits of electric power. 

But even with these outstanding achieve- 
ments, we must continue to cooperate and 
unite against those who do not have the 
best interest of the farmer and REA at 
heart, 

Some of these attacks come from the very 
people who are supposed to represent the 
American farmer. 5 

I am glad to announce that, only last Fri- 
day, the Senate passed the Aiken resolution, 
which reaffirmed and restated the sense of 
Congress that REA shall continue to serve 
the American farmer. 

Here again is the evidence of farmer co- 
operation through their representatives in 
Congress, to unite and cooperate to preserve 
this great institution. 

UNITY IN AGRICULTURE 

Perhaps this very meeting this week, here 
in Columbia, Mo., can- stimulate whole- 
hearted efforts on the part of farmers, farm 
leaders, and all of us interested in the future 
of agriculture, to unit—to speak as one 
voice. 

I pledged my full support toward that goal. 


Politics Carried to an Extreme 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAMER H. BUDGE 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 4, 1959 


Mr. BUDGE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
in the Recorp an editorial from the 
Idaho Daily Statesmen of September 4, 
Published at Boise, Idaho. 

It is to be earnestly prayed for that 
the resolution referred to in the edi- 
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torial—calling for diplomatic relations 
with Red China—will die where it was 
born. Such recognition of a bandit goy- 
ernment would heap ignominy on the 
heads of the countless thousands of per- 
sons who have suffered, and are suffer- 
ing, at the hands of the Red Chinese. 
The editorial follows: 
Pourrrcs CARRIED TO AN EXTREME 


With a single 8 vote, it is re- 
ported, some 100 delegates at a meeting in 
San Francisco of Western States Con- 
ference of the Young Democratic Clubs of 
America have adopted a resolution calling 
for early establishment of diplomtaic rela- 
tions with Red China. 

Evidently the Young Democrats must have 
been under some pretty serious compulsion 
to take this action at this particular time 
when Red China, at war with the United 
States and the United Nations ever since the 
Korean police action, has lately resumed 
bombardment of Quemoy and is currently 
phy bap Laos with guerrilla warfare and 

an incomprehensibly friendly 

state with aggressive advances upon Indian 

protectorates and across the border into 

India itself, 

It would be utterly unreasonable to ex- 

any responsible administration in the 

United States to make a play for Red China's 
favor at this time. 

Such action on our part could be not only 
more humiliating than the British experi- 
ence when they eagerly stretched out a diplo- 
matic hand to the Communist regime when 
it first came to power in China's mainland, 
and then watched the British Ambassador 
cool his heels on the threshold of Peiping. 
But it most assuredly would be devastating 
to whatever standing .or prestige we may 
have among the non-Communist nations 
that hitherto have stood aloof and only now 

are beginning to recognize the threat that 
Red China lowers against them. 

Reasons advanced for the Young Demo- 
crats' importunity are shoddy and suspect. 

One suggests a settlement of the status 
of Formosa, On that we would have to start 
to deal with Red China's thesis which ts like 
unto that of the anaconda, and it's not at 
all likely to be changed by any moral suasion. 

It’s suggested that we should engage with 
Red China in an exploration of the possi- 
bility of a widespread system of disarma- 
ment and the control of nuclear testing. 
The answer to that might be that a trust- 
worthy agreement with the Russians might 
jeave nothing at all in that area to be taken 
up with the Red Chinese. 

Then it's suggested that an establishment 
of diplomatic relations might lead to a 
mutually profitable trade and cultural ex- 
change. It's a proposal that ignores the fact 
that 25 years after we recognized the govern- 
ment at Moscow, we bought from Soviet 
Russia last year some $16 million worth of 
stuf and we sold the Red Russians goods 
valued at something Jess than $4 million, 
which is less than the value of the total value 
of a year’s output of one of Idaho's larger 
industrial establishments. 

The motivation for the Young Democrats’ 
resolution is not at all obscure. It's an at- 
tack upon the policies of the present admin- 
istration. 

It carries partisan political considerations 
to a perilous extreme. 

It's pronouncement is definitely in con- 
sidered, and it's dangerous insofar as it may 
influence others as unthinking and reck- 
lessly oblivious of consequences as its authors 
have shown themselves to be. 
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Washington Report 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 31, 1959 


Mr, ALGER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following newsletter of 
September 5, 1959: 

WASHINGTON REPORT 


(By Congressman Bruce ALGER, Fifth Dis- 
trict, Texas) 

The importance of every vote was demon- 
strated when the House sustained the Presi- 
dent's veto of a public works bill by just 
one vote. With a two-thirds majority needed 
to override, each vote to sustain equals, in 
effect, two votes. The President, bent on 
balancing our budget, asked for no new 
starts on projects this year. In this I whole- 
heartedly concur, Each Member, of course, 
defines fiscal responsibility his own way, and 
I was the only Texan to support the Presi- 
dent's position on the final vote. Two hun- 
dred and seventy-four Members (263 Demo- 
crats and 11 Republicans) voted to override, 
and 138 (132 Republicans and 6 Democrats) 
to sustain. Starkly dramatic was the de- 
mand for a recapitulation, with the Speaker 
refusing Minority Leader Hatieck's request 
for an announcement of the vote count 
before any recapitulation. Several vote 
switches could have been decisive. The one- 
vote margin means that each man among 
the 138 sustainers cast the deciding vote. 
The possibility of majority reprisals against 
the 138 became a topic of speculation. The 
Trinity survey funds were not deleted from 
the proposed substitute bill, though threat- 
ened. In all the political jockeying to take 
credit, or place blame, any real concern for 
sensible economizing is often lost. 

The l-cent gas tax increase debate was 
controversial, but generally not partisan. 
Argument centered around whether to (1) 
keep the program pay-as-we-go, by raising 
tax; (2) keep program at present high level 
of construction, or stretch it out; (3) dedi- 
cate more of highway user taxes to road fund. 
Everybody was for maintaining the highway 
program, one way or another. The Presi- 
dent's proposal to boost the gas tax tempo- 
rarily by 1% cents per gallon was defeated, 
and a 1-cent increase agreed upon, plus ear- 
marking other present user taxes for the 
highway fund. I opposed any tax increase 
(see July 25 and August 1 newsletters) be- 
lieving that what we need is not more money, 
but more for our money. I feel we should 
check carefully into the still unexplained but 
soaring increases in cost estimates before 
increasing any taxes. 

Another housing bill was vetoed and for 
practically the same reasons as before. The 


President has urged extension of FHA's in- 


suring authority, and a slowdown or cutback 
in most other areas. The bill sent to him 
went far beyond budgeted figures in pro- 
grams for college classroom construction 
loans, direct loans for additional housing for 
elderly persons, public housing, and urban 
renewal, 

The Government interest rate ceiling 
brought on a heated debate, and probably 
this session's least understood one. The 
technical nature of the Treasury’s debt- 
management problems, and the political 
appeal of being against “money lenders and 
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their profits” helped muddy the water of 
fact and truth. Rofinancing the national 
debt, and paying new bills run up by Con- 
gress, forces the Treasury Secretary to go into 
the open market and borrow under the best 
terms he can get. Yet he must do this 
under out-of-date Government-set interest 
rates for loans over 5 years, Unable to do so, 
he is forced to borrow for shorter terms, on 
which no such ceilings apply. Result? The 
Secretary is handicapped in trying to re- 
finance on the best terms possible, and the 
Government ts forced to compete with Indi- 
viduals, families, and small businesses for the 
short-term money available. The adminis- 

tration proposal to remove arbitrary interest 
restrictions on all Government borrowing 
was defeated, and only the interest ceilings 
on E- and H- (savings) bonds were re- 
moved. How the Treasury will refinance $85 
billion of Government indebtedness during 
the next year was not faced up to, nor was 
the fact that the credit of the United States 
and the value of your currency is at stake. 
The present “political” interest ceilings will 
wind-up costing John Doe Taxpayer much 
more. And the President has clearly warned 
that, if they refuse to act, the Democrat 
leadership in Congress will be responsible for 
the consequences, 

The labor bill conference agreement, gen- 
erally conforming to the stronger House bill, 
passed handily, 352-52. Only one Republi- 
can was among the 52 stanch labor sup- 
porters who opposed. While on labor affairs, 
two other items, appearing in the Rrcorp~ 
this week are worthy of note: (1) a quota- 
tion of Senator KENNEDY’s apt and honest 
description of his labor bill as “worked out 
carefully with President Meany and his law- 
yers” (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, Sept. 3, A7683) 
and (2) a résumé of Congress-threatening 
James B. Carey's past affiliations with Com- 
munist front organizations as well as his 
opposition to them upon occasion (RECORD, 
Sept. 3, A7600). 

Another National Guard armory in Dallas 
was included in the military construction 
conference report adopted this week. 

Khrushchey’s visit opposition may at least 
prove to him that the American people are 
not taken in by his duplicity. It is my fer- 
vent hope and prayer that (1) he will sense 
the tremendous “sleeping giant” strength of 
the American people, so he will not miscalcu- 
late our ability and determination, (2) that 
more good than harm comes from his yisit 
here. Khrushchey’s visit is of grave concern 
to most here and ever present in the 
thoughts of many, despite preoccupation, 


The Invitation to Khrushchey Could Be 
Withdrawn 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN 


OF OHTO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 31, 1959 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave obtained, I insert in the Recorp, an 
editorial which appeared in the Cleveland 
Plain Dealer of August 22: 

Tue INVITATION TO KERUSHCHEV COULD BE 
WITHDRAWN 

The Communist aggression against Laos is 
still going on, as reported in the news dis- 
patches and as discussed in the column on 
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this page by Joseph Alsop. An invasion from 
Communist North Vietnam has been pre- 
dicted and may already have begun; Peiping 
has been threatening to take action against 
nonexistent American bases in Laos; and the 
Presumption is that this new aggression has 
the support of Soviet Premier Nikita S. Khru- 
shehev, since Ho Chi Minh, the Communist 
Vietnamese boss, was recently Khrushchev's 
guest in Moscow. 

This situation somewhat resembles the 
Maneuvers which preceded the North Korean 
invasion of South Korea. It could lead to 
serious trouble in southeast Asia, trouble in 
which we might become involved, 

According to Alsop, some officials’ of the 
State Department already have taken the po- 
sition that it would be difficult, if not impos- 
sible, for President Eisenhower to receive 
Khrushchev as his guest while the attack on 
Laos continues. Khrushchey must know 
this; either he is incredibly stupid to let the 
attack go on, and to lend his support to it 
while arrangements are being made to enter- 
tain him in this country, or he has lost con- 
trol over his Asiatic allies. 

At any rate, we should insist that the at- 
tack on Laos be halted, and be halted per- 
Manently. And we should make it clear that 
unless this ls done promptly, Khrushchev will 
not be welcome in this country. He is not 
very welcome as it is, but the invitation for 
him to visit the United States could be with- 
drawn just as easily as it was extended. 


Stockpile Alcohol Instead of Corn 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. BEN F. JENSEN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, September 7, 1959 


Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I will in- 
clude a recent letter to the editor of 
Wallace's, Farmer from Charles Hender- 
son, of Guthrie Center, Iowa, who sup- 
Ports the Jensen-Mundt bill which pro- 
vides that 5-percent alcohol made from 
Our surplus grain shall be used in all 
motor fuel and which would consume 
almost 800 million bushels of our costly 
Price-depressing surplus of grain an- 
nually. 

It is noteworthy that a number of 
years ago Brazil had a great surplus of 
Sugar which was by desrees destroying 
their farm economy as well as their econ- 
omy as a whole. Yet their problem was 
quickly solved by a law that required a 
10-percent sugar alcohol blend in all 
motor fuel. 

Mr. Henderson's letter and the edi- 
tor's note follows: 

STOCKPILE ALCOHOL INSTEAD or CORN 
To the Eprror: 

Today we have a burdensome surplus of 
corn. Why not convert it into alcohol? 
Some could be used for motor fuels and 
Other purposes, and the rest could be stored. 

Why build more steel bins? Of the two 
nearest alcohol processing plants, one is 
Standing idle and the other is used at far 
less than capacity. Put the unemployed to 
Work converting grain to alcohol. 

Many people contend that smog in our 
Cities is due to petroleum products and that 
a little alcohol will reduce it, 

In case of war, foreign sources of fuel are 
Not dependable. We would need an immense 
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amount of alcohol. Our enemies fought the 
last war with the aid of “ersatz” fuel. 

Alcohol has many uses as a fuel to pro- 
duce heat, light or power; as an antifreeze, 
solvent, and in the manufacture of count- 
less drugs. 

Grain in the form of alcohol is less bulky 
for storage and transportation. There's less 
chance of spoiling, and practically no lose 
due to deterioration by age. Our climate is 
not suitable for storing grain. 

CHARLES HENDERSON, 

GUTHRIE County, Iowa. 

(Representative Ben F. Jensen has intro- 
duced a bill (H.R. 4186) which would re- 
quire the use of alcohol in gasoline. The 
amount required would be 2 percent for the 
first year, then 5 percent. The alcohol would 
have to be made from farm products.— 
EDITOR.) 


Indifference, Ignorance of the Facts, 
Inertia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, September 7, 1959 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following article from the 
Washington Daily News of September 4, 
1959: 

On Picasso, three eyes look good, but will 
U.S. airlines and pilots be doomed in the 
jet age by our own Government's three I's? 

The three dangerous I’s of Government 
are indifference, ignorance of the facts, and 
inertia. 

Any one of these three I's can spell disaster 
to the international airlines of the American 
aviation industry, and to thousands of 
workers who have built it into the world's 
greatest achievement of this modern age— 
not the least of whom are the pilots. And, 
even worse, they can mean disaster to the 
Nation itself, for the whole is made up only 
of its component parts—each interdependent 
upon the other, 

Free enterprise doesn't mean management 
against labor. Free enterprise is made up 
of both management and labor. Pilots are 
just as much a part of the free enterprise 
system as any executive, sharehoider or 
banker. Like the Nation, each is interde- 
pendent on the other. 

Therefore, we—the pilots—rightfully ask 
our own Government why? 

Why is it that forelgn-flag lines, generally 
chosen instruments of their governments, 
operating without regard to profit-or-loss 
statements, strangely receive preference so 
frequently over our own international alr- 
lines? 

Why is it that we (who proclaim to the 
world that the private enterprise system is 
the only one for men everywhere) must see 
our Government, via the State Department 
and the CAB, favor foreign governmentally 
controlled airlines over our very own? 

Why is it that monopoly on the great cir- 
cle route over the Pacific to Tokyo is toler- 
ated in this Nation, a nation built on the 
thesis that only through healthy competi- 
tion can men be free? 

Why is it that the pressing problems of 
new fast cargo planes receive lowest priority 
in a day when delay is tantamount to self- 
destruction? 

Why is it that, in this country which has 
always deplored militarism in others, the 
world’s biggest airline is MATS—with hun- 
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dreds of hostesses, flying competitive routes 
against our free enterprise American-flag 
lines? 

Why is it that no one remembers it to be 
the commercial, not the military airplanes, 
on which the Nation must rely when there 
is a war or a sudden emergency—yet MATS 
is our chosen instrument competitor from 
within? 

Why is it that no one remembers what 
happened to our American merchant ma- 
rine of the sea—and takes lessons learned to 
prevent the same tragic occurrence destroy- 
ing our merchant marine of the air? 

The jet age has changed many things. 
We—the pilots—do not oppose technological 
advance, We fight for it—even though one 
Boeing jet 707 or Douglas DC-8 can do the 
work of 3 DC-7's (and thus means the loss 
of jobs). 

Because—we—the pllots—know that 
American technology, American know-how, 
American ingenuity, if only given a chance, 
will cut fares, find new ways-and- means, 
find more jobs for our pilots—and everyone 
will be better off, including the traveler and 
the air cargo shipper. 

Why? Can it be those three I's. 

Can it be either indifference or ignorance 
of the facts or inertia? 

Or can it be all three T's? 

William Penn was a gifted administrator 
who lived long before our present jet age. 
Yet, so long ago, he said: 

“Governments, like clocks, go from the 
motion men give them, and as Governments 
are made and moved by men, so by them 
they are ruined also. Therefore, govern- 
ments depend upon men rather than men 
upon governments.” 

Don't tell us that William Penn knew more 
about the jet age and its problems than the 
CAB and our own State Department. 

We the pilots ask the answer—Airline 
Pilots in the service of Pan American World 
Airways, members of the Air Line Pilots As- 
oo tion International (affiliated with Ari 

). 


Andrew Jackson May 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK CHELF 


OF KENTUCKY ` 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, September 7, 1959 


Mr. CHELF. Mr. Speaker, we are all 
deeply saddened by the passing of our 
former colleague from Kentucky, Andrew 
Jackson May. “Uncle Jack,” as he was 
affectionately known, served the good 
moutain people of Kentucky of the 
Seventh District, for seven terms. He 
was the chairman of the old Military Af- 
fairs Committee that had to do with the 
U.S. World War II effort. 


I shall never forget that as a new and 
young Member of the House—back in 
January 1945—"Uncle Jack“ had up be- 
fore the House the Mobilization of Civil- 
ian Manpower—the commonly known 
work-or-fight bill. Having been retired 
from the Air Corps a short time before 
I was elected to Congress in 1944, “Uncle 
Jack” asked me if I would speak on his 
committee's bill. He said that it was in 
trouble. He told me that he thought 
if I would urge the membership to sup- 
port the measure—that they would be 
inclined to do so—since I had just left 
the armed services. I did speak out on 
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the bill. I took the position that if the 
Congress could draft a young boy to leave 
home, train, fight, and even die in the 
defense of his country—surely then the 
Congress had the power and the moral 
obligation to draft a man to work and 
to fashion the tools, the guns, and the 
munitions for him to use in his fighting. 
The bill passed the House and later 
“Uncle Jack” was kind enough to tell 
the newspapers that my speech in behalf 
of the legislation was the difference be- 
tween victory and defeat of the bill. 

Andrew J. May lived to be 84 years 
of age. He passed away quietly at the 
hospital in his hometown of Prestonburg 
in his beloved Kentucky mountains. 

Andrew J. May led nearly every fight 
for every major piece of legislation that 
gave our great country her strength, 
manpower, and her vast striking power 
during the war. He carried this terrible 
load of work and great responsibility all 
during the entire World War II period. 
Specifically, he piloted the draft bill and 
the GI bill of rights through the House 
of Representatives. 

Mr. Speaker, Andrew May should be 
remembered for the many, many good 
things that he did. As one of two mem- 
bers of the Kentucky delegation who 
served in the House of Representatives 
with Uncle Jack”—I want to say that 
he was, in my opinion, kind, considerate, 
sympathetic, understanding, sober, and 
capable. He loved his home, his family, 
his people, and his State. May God rest 
his soul in peace. 

To his family, I extend my deepest 
sympathy on this sad occasion, and may 
the good Lord bless them and keep them 
always. 

Mr. Speaker, there follows excerpts 
from a story appearing in the New York 
Times of September 7, 1959: 

ANDREW May Dres—Ex-Lecisiator, 84 

PRESTONSBURG, Ky., September 6—Andrew 
Jackson May, a power in Congress until war- 
bribe charges destroyed his career, died today 
in a hospital here. He was 84 years old. 

Mr. May's wife, the former Julia Grace 
Mayo, died in the 1940's. They had three 
children, two of whom survive—Robert and 
Mrs, Olga May Latta, both of Prestonsburg. 

ATTAINED PROMINENCE IN WAR 

An obscure Representative from Kentucky 
until World War I. Mr. May gained national 
prominence as head of the powerful House 
Military Affairs Committee. 

. . * > * 

He had assumed that post in 1938, after 
having served in Congress since 1930. 
. . > . > 

In 1946, the Mead committee, headed by 
Senator James M. Mead, New York Democrat, 
began investigation of war contracts. 
In a speech on the floor of the House, he 
branded the committee a court of inquisi- 
tion, described Dr. Garsson as his “very good 
friend,” and said that he had acted out of 
pariona in ASE 25 5 


as. May hed once said that with a name 
like his (Andrew Jackson) he had to be a 
fighter. Il and worn at 72, he fought hard 
at his trial to prove that he had never ac- 
cepted money from the Garsson brothers 
and that he had not done favors for them 
that he would not have done for others, 
* . . . . 
On June 26, 1952, the Kentucky Court of 
Appeals restored Mr. May to his standing as 
a lawyer because it was “not in keeping with 
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Christian principles” to deny him another 

chance, On December 25, 1952, former Presi- 
dent Harry S. Truman granted a full Presi- 
dential pardon that restored his citizenship 
rights. 

Since then Mr. May had lived in Prestons- 
burg, less than 15 miles from Langley, where 
he was born on June 24, 1875. 

He began his career as a schoolteacher and 
later was admitted to the bar and entered 
politics. From 1901 to 1909, Mr. May was 
Floyd County attorney. He later was a 
special judge of the circuit court of Johnson 
and Martin Counties. 

Entering business, Mr. May served as 
president of the Beaver Valley Coal Co. In 
1930, he was elected to the 7ist Congress. He 
was reelected successively until 1947. 


The President’s Veto of the Housing Bill 
Brings Protest From the People at 
Home Who Realize What the Effect 
Will Be 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN J. McFALL 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, September 7, 1959 


Mr. McFALL. Mr. Speaker, those of 
us who worked and voted for good hous- 
ing legislation only to have the wishes of 
the majority thwarted by Presidential 
opposition three times in the past 2 
years are understandably disturbed and 
disappointed. 

But even more concerned are the peo- 
ple on the home front who are faced 
with the prospects of no housing legis- 
lation because of the veto. 

I am hopeful that before we adjourn 
we will enact a new housing bill, as 
good or even better than the defeated 
bill of 1958, the trimmed down vetoed 
bill No. 1 of 1959 or the even fur- 
ther curtailed but still vetoed bill No. 2 
of 1959. 

Every person in the country is hurt 
if our housing program is stopped, not 
only the real estate salesmen, builders, 
carpenters, and suppliers who are di- 
rect effected by shutdown of the FHA 
program, but all the others who are in- 
directly hurt. 

Following are telegraphic comments 
from some of those in the 11th District 
of California who know firsthand the 
harm that is being done by these ve- 
toes: 

From Dean C. DeCarli, mayor of 
Stockton: 

The city of Stockton is extremely disap- 
pointed over the veto of the housing bill by 
the President. As this bill is needed to as- 
sist us in financing our West End redevel- 
opment project to provide for a needed 200 
units of public housing and to provide for 
Federal assistance for displaced people, we 
urgently request that you override the Pres- 
ident’s veto. 


From John E. Hirten, executive direc- 
tor, Redevelopment Agency, city of 
Stockton: 

Veto of housing bill will have serious ef- 
fect on entire urban renewal and housing 
program for the city. Completely stops pos- 
sibility of renewal and redevelopment of 200 
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acres West End skidrow area. Also kills 200 
public housing units needed to replace ob- 
solete city owned Lanham Act war housing. 
We appreciate your efforts in the past and 
once again implore your assistance to over- 
ride the President's veto. Two years with- 
out appropriate housing legislation will cer- 
tainly restrict our programs and hurt inter- 
est and Initiative shown by citizens of this 
community. It can truthfully be said that 
the lack of housing legislation will haye 
detrimental affects on our community and 
its economy. Of all legislation the housing 
bill comes closest to paying for itself in in- 
creased tax base of communities and their 
economy, 


From C. P. Kenyon, administrator, 
San Joaquin County Board of Super- 
visors: 

The President's veto of the housing bill 
affects several vital projects in San Joaquin 
County. We feel that the public housing 
bill should be passed and we urge your vote 
to override the President's veto. 


From Henry Hansen, secretary of the 
Central Labor Council of Stockton: 


Housing bill is vital to Stockton, Appre- 
ciate your support to override the veto. 


From executive director of the San 
Joaquin County Housing Authority, Al- 
len R. Reed: 


Thank you for your letter of August 28 
and your attached newsletter No, 34 on the 
subject of difficulty of enacting good hous- 
ing legislation. We were both somewhat 
surprised and shocked when we learned of 
the President's veto of the second housing 
bill. All we can do at this time is to ex- 
press our appreciation for your good work 
and await the outcome of the override ac- 
tion. - In a telephone conversation with the 
Commissioners today they asked me to ex- 
press their most heartfelt appreciation for 
your work and support of the housing bilis, 


Educating the Layman in the Law 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 3, 1959 


Mr. PORTER, Mr. Speaker, the proc- 
ess of our Government to be appreciated 
must be understood. We often feel that 
the legislative process is not sufficiently 
understood by many of our constituents 
and we try to help them understand 
them. We know that we ourselves have 
trouble understanding the executive 
process from time to time. 

As for the judicial process, those of us 
who are lawyers, know that many of our 
nonlawyer friends have a very poor 
opinion of courts and lawyers, often with 
good reason, 

The American Broadcasting Co. on 
ABC-TV has been running a series of 
courtroom programs called Day in 
Court. They have been contributing 
significantly to a better understanding 
of the judicial process. 

This particular series is of special in- 
terest to me because a long time friend 
of mine, Prof. Edgar Allen Jones, Jr., 
professor of law at the University of 
California at Los Angeles, sits as the 
judge. 
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Under unanimous consent previously 
granted, I am including here an article 
about this TV series, entitled “Phi Delta 
Phi Plays Leading Role in New TV 
Courtroom Dramas,” from the spring 
1959 issue of the Brief, quarterly publi- 
cation of the international legal fra- 
ternity of Phi Delta Phi: 

Put DELTA PrI Pirars Leapinc ROLE IN New 
TV CourTROOM DramMas—"Jupcr" JONES 
(Minor 1950) Leaps DOUBLE Lire 
Quiz shows, comedy shows, and musical 

variety shows have faltered by the wayside, 

but if the hard riding TV westerns should 
ever pause for a backward look down the 
narrow and tortuous rating trail, they may 
be disturbed by the relatively new phenom- 
ena of courtroom drama shows coming on 
like the U.S. Cavalry after a batch of In- 
dians. The bemused trial lawyers who have 
been wont to speak of courtroom “drama” 

With self conscious hyperbole, now suddenly 

find the element of truth in the day by day 

commercialized reproduction of their per- 
lormances. The thought of 700,000 viewers 

(a network guess of the number who watch 

“Trafic Court") is a startling one for the 

practitioner conditioned to work before a 

Scattering of unhappy defendants awaiting 

their turn and a few habitues with nothing 

else to do. 

Actually the entertainment industry has 
long recognized the dramatic potential of 
courtroom localities for the playing out of 
human problems. But it has afflicted attor- 
neys and judges with representations of the 
administration of justice which have con- 
siderably deviated from reality. All too 
often a distorted picture is given to the 
public of the processes of justice. Judges 
have been portrayed as pompous ignora- 
muses, lawyers as unscrupulous connivers. 
“Justice” has seemed more a search by venal 
men for self-preferment than the dedicated 
goal of a profession. Rarely has “show busi- 
ness" shown a genuine concern for authen- 
ticity in picturing court business. 

The new development in television, how- 
ever, is premised on nothing more elaborate 
than reasonable facsimile presentations of 
daily courtroom fare. The afternoon mat- 
inee at the courthouse has turned out to be 
a smash hit when trimmed down and taken 
on the road. » 

Backbone of the „nationwide network 
courtroom dramas is proyided by the Amer- 
ican Broadcasting Co. television network and 
its three different court programs: “Day in 
Court.” “Accused,” and “Traffic Court.” 
Each has received favorable ratings in net- 
work appearances. 

Actual (though unnamed—per Canon 27) 
attorneys present the cases toa “judge” who, 
Without makeup, is professor of law at the 
University of California at Los Angeles, Ed- 
gar Allan Jones, Jr. (Minor Inn, University 
of Virginia, 1950). “Judge” Jones sits at 
five different sessions, one-half hour each on 
three different programs each week. 

ABC-TV presents a total of seven half- 
hour courtroom programs. On two of the 
“Day in Court” sessions (the series runs 
Monday through Friday in the afternoon for 
the soap opera clientele) an ex-professor of 
Speech and drama, William Gwinn, presides 
in adoption and domestic relations proceed- 
ings. On the balance, Professor Jones sits 
as “judge.” 

The most recent of the three ABC-TV 
Courtroom programs “Accused,” appears 
Weekly on Wednesday evening across the 
country. “Traffic Court.“ a highly rated 
local program in Los Angeles, now in its 
Second year, may well soon be back on a 
network since it achieved a high rating in 
the large metropolitan areas of New York, 
Chicago, and Philadelphia, 
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In excess of 50 persons are involved in 
bringing each half hour to the video screeen. 
Originator of the court shows for ABC-TV 
is network Vice President J. Seligman, him- 
self a Harvard law graduate and former Gov- 
ernment attorney. 

Law students at a nearby university do 
the basic case research, submitting briefs of 
cases involving aspects of tort, contract, pro- 
bate, criminal law, adoption and domes- 
tie relations. The requirements for pros- 
pective cases as submitted to the programs’ 
writers are legal accuracy and dramatic po- 
tential. The briefs go to the three writers 
assigned to the court programs. They take 
the skeleton of law and cloak it with a 
credible dramatic half-hour show which 
must both be entertaining and retain the 
aura of authenticity. 

The scripts thus produced are then given 
to professional actors and actresses to “read” 
so they may be cast for the parts. Although 
the scripts present lines and cues, the 
actors and actresses are instructed by the 
director not to feel bound to match cue and 
cue, but to convert the thought into their 
own words. The script indicates the se- 
quence of development of situation and 
character. The ad libs of the performers 
tend to enhance the spontaneity of the 
drama. 

Not infrequently, of course, the transition 
from law student brief to dramatic script to 
portrayal by an actor or actress actually 
changes the previously indicated legal solu- 
tion as set forth in the original brief. The 
responsibility for catching that kind of 
change, for converting any errors along the 
way into dramatic profit and legal accuracy, 
and for getting the show off the air exactly 
on time (within 15 seconds) falls upon 
“Judge” Jones. His facility for quick reac- 
tion and repartee prompted Newsweek re- 
cently (Jan. 12, 1959) to describe him as 
“the leader of the new breed of ad libbers,” 
and John Lardner to comment in the New 
Yorker (Aug. 2, 1958) that this “facsimile 
judge with a turn for the theatrical” made 
“the work of law enforcement in ‘Traffic 
Court’ to be sharp and skillful, as well as 
picturesque.” 

To avoid preconceived notions concerning 
the decision which will actually be rendered 
upon the basis of the evidence presented 
while the “court” is on the air, and to pre- 
serve the spontaneous effect, “Judge” Jones 
never reads the scripts or briefs before ap- 
pearing at the studio for the initial re- 
hearsal. The total time involved in pro- 
ducing a half-hour show, from the point of 
first rehearsal to the end of the show as 
seen by the audience across the country, is 
about 3 hours, 

During those 3 hours, a dry rehearsal is 
held, during which the Judge“ first meets 
the attorneys involved and hears the case for 
the first time. The case is presented at that 
time to see what problems of admissibility 
and procedure sre written into the script. 
Attorneys are encouraged to object to any- 
thing objectionable. Even the director, 
Larry Robertson, has become so sensitive to 
the usual courtroom faux pns after repeated 
exposure to the dry rehearsals that he plays 
a key role in moving the show around legal 
shoals. Questions are rephrased, founda- 
tions are laid, and so forth, so that no basis 
for objection will remain, except those which 
are retained for dramatic effect. If necessary, 
the case is basically reorlented to make it 
legglly believable while still preserving its 
dramatic impact. 

The cast for that particular show then go 
before the TV cameras on the actual court- 
room set, the kleig lights are turned on, and 
the show proceeds through a dress re- 
hearsal on closed circuit TV cameras. Sec- 
onds and minutes are pared by cuts of the 
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script and careful meshing of action so as 
to compress the case within the required 
time limits, Finally, in the last half-hour 
of the 3 hours, the program is gone through 
a third time, this time being recorded on 
magnetic tape, complete with whatever ad 
libs or errors may take place. It is then 
flown all over the country for simultaneous 
release on the Nation's video screens. 

At least 150 attorneys have thus far ap- 
peared on the ABC-TV courtroom programs, 
The three balliffs, three clerks, and two court 
reporters are either active or former court 
attachés. The services of eight disability re- 
tired police officers are utilized to portray 
policemen when necessary. Similarly, Cali- 
fornia highway patrol officers are used. Two 
practicing attorneys are retained by ABC- 
TV for direct consultation with the writers 
on problems as they arise. The Los Angeles 
County probation department cooperates ac- 
tively with the production of the program, 
its 20 male and 20 female probation officers 
appearing on the air as needed. Doctors, 
laboratory technicians, fingerprint experts, 
insurance adjusters, fire department officials, 
all are utilized to put their real-life talents 
and experience to work as expert witnesses 
as the cases may demand, An average of 
more than 50 actors and actresses are em- 
ployed each week, including nonprofessional 
“specialists” like professional boxers or 
wrestlers, circus performers, organ grinders, 
burlesque grinders, and such. 

The “fan” mail refiects a conviction on the 
part of the audience that the viewers are 
watching a real judge operate in a real 
courtroom. This is so although the an- 
nouncer regularly makes clear at the outset 
and conclusion of the program that recrea- 
tions rather than actual cases are being 
seen. It also reflects a surprising number 
of persons who first realized that they had 
legal problems or neglected rights when 
viewing one of the courtroom programs. 
The judge constantly cautions criminal de- 


zes at every opportunity 
that no litigant need lose his rights for lack 
of counsel and no person need ever go un- 
represented by counsel for lack of financial 
means. 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 

Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number, Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(V. S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD, 


Monday, September 7, 1959 


Daily Digest 


HIGHLIGHTS 


Senate passed agricultural trade development extension and took up bill on 


savings bond interest rates, 


House passed miscellaneous bills and sent to conference bill extending Public 


Law 480. 


Senate 


Chamber Action 
Routine Proceedings, pages 16796-16818 


Bills Introduced: 2 bills and 1 resolution were intro- 
duced, as follows: S. 2651-2652; and S. Con. Res. 76. 


Pages 16800, 16801 


FNMA Mortgages: By unanimous consent, it was 
ordered that vote on August 20, 1959, on S. Res. 130, 
expressing the sense of the Senate with regard to the 
exchange of FNMA mortgages for Government bonds, 
include the name of Senator Neuberger as voting in the 
negative as he did and that the Journal be corrected 
accordingly. Page 16894 


Agricultural Trade Development: By 68 yeas to 14 
nays (motion to reconsider tabled), Senate passed -with 
amendment H. R. 8609, to extend the Agricultural Trade 
Development and Assistance Act of 1954 (after discharg- 
ing Committee on Agriculture and Forestry from its 
further consideration), the amendment being the sub- 
stitution for its language the amended text of S. 1748, 
companion bill, which had already been further 
amended as follows: 

Adopted: First branch of Humphrey amendment 
(on behalf of committee) inserting provision for assist- 
ance to meet emergency relief requirements other than 
for surplus food not exceeding $2 million for any fiscal 
year; Aiken amendment authorizing $300 million an- 
nually for title II (enrichment and packaging of certain 
donated commodities) from January 1, 1960, to Decem- 
ber 31, 1962, plus any unexpired authority coming 
over from preceding year; Johnston (South Carolina) 
amendment to add new section on enrichment of corn- 
meal, grits, and white flour; by 44 yeas to 38 nays (mo- 
tion to reconsider tabled), Humphrey amendment to 
insert provision on food stamp and food allotment plan 
in six communities; Cooper amendment giving priority 
to distribution to U.S. needy before sale for foreign cur- 
rencies of surplus agricultural commodities; Mundt 
amendment to add new section on annual rates on con- 
servation payments; Anderson amendment to insert new 
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section on national marketing quota of 1960 cotton crop; 
Humphrey amendment to authorize CCC to make ayail- 
able stocks of animal fats and inedible oils for donation > 
to charitable organizations; and modified Humphrey 
amendment respecting use of certain foreign currencies 
by any jointly controlled nonprofit foundation estab- 
lished in a foreign country pursuant to agreement be- 
tween U.S. and such country for promoting research, 
education, health, and public welfare; and 

Rejected: Balance of Humphrey amendment (on be- 
half of committee) on emergency relief requirements 
other than surplus food; by 37 yeas to 44 nays (motion 
to reconsider tabled), Butler amendment requiring de- 
livery directly to export vessel at U.S. port of shipments 
of exported surplus U.S. commodities; by 18 yeas to 64 
nays, Hart amendment to add title IV on direct food 
distribution program authority of the Secretary of 
Agriculture. 

Senate insisted on its amendment, asked for confer- 
ence with House, and appointed as conferees Senators 
Ellender, Johnston (South Carolina), Humphrey, 
Young (North Dakota), Aiken, and Hickehlooper. 

S. 1748, companion bill, was indefinitely postponed. 

Pages 16791, 16818-16820, 16824-16868 


Tribute to Labor: Senate adopted H. Con. Res. 435, 
expressing realization and appreciation of Congress of 
the basic role that labor plays in U.S. economy and the 
contribution made by laboring men and women to 
America’s well-being. 

S. Con. Res. 76, companion measure, was indefinitely 
postponed. Pages 16801-16802, 16868-16869 


Savings Bond Interest: Senate made its unfinished 
business H.R. 9035, to permit issuance of series E and H 
savings bonds at interest rates above the existing maxi- 
mum and to permit Secretary of Treasury to designate 
certain exchanges of Government sccurities to be made 
without recognition of gain or loss. rege 16868 


Record Votes and Quorum Calls: During Senate pro- 
ceedings today, four record votes and two quorum calls 


Labor, the Strong, Vital Force of Our 
Nation, Is the Thrust Born in the 
Hearts, the Minds, and the Hands of 
the Worker 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, September 8, 1959 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, La- 
bor Day in West Virginia, as is true 
throughout most of the United States, 
is a holiday truly dedicated in numerous 
appropriately located communities to the 
honoring of the men and women who toil 
that America be strong and remain free. 

It was my privilege to have partici- 
pated in one Labor Day eve observance at 
Morgantown, September 6, when I was 
dinner host to the executive committee 
for Labor Day celebration events in Mor- 
gantown, Monongalia County, and a pub- 
lic reception which followed. 

My brief remarks on that occasion were 
a prelude to and extracts from two ad- 
dresses I had the honor of delivering in 
areas of southern West Virginia on Labor 
Day. The first was the annual celebra- 
tion at Harris Memorial Park, Smithers, 
Fayette County at noon, under the aus- 
pices of the upper Kanawha Valley local 
unions. The other event was the United 
Mine Workers’ annual Labor Day cele- 
bration at Comfort, Boone County. 

Several thousand persons were in at- 
tendance for each of these traditional 
programs in the largest bituminous coal 
producing State. The workers, whether 
members of organized unions or toilers 
in unorganized activities, were all ac- 
corded honors of the day. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the speech which I delivered at 
these celebrations be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

AN ADDRESS BY SENATOR JENNINGS RANDOLPH, 
Labor Day, SEPTEMBER 7, 1959, AT UPPER 
KANAWHA VALLEY LOCAL. UNIONS’ ANNUAL 
Lapon Day CELEBRATION, HARRIS MEMORIAL 
PARK, SMITHERS, FAYETTE COUNTY, W. Va. 
AND UNITED MINE Workers’ ANNUAL LABOR 
Day CELEBRATION Comrort, BOONE COUNTY, 
W. Va. 

Ladies and gentlemen, members of the 
United Mine Workers, and friends, I am 
grateful for this opportunity to join with you 
in celebration of the one day of the year set 
aside for commemoration of the men and 
women of American Labor. 

“Labor Day differs," said Samuel Gompers, 
In every essential from the other holidays 
of any country.” Fifty years ago, the father 
of the American trade union movement 
stated that All other holidays are in a more 
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or less degree connected with confilcts and 
battles of man's prowess over man, of strife 
and discord for greed and power, of glories 
achieved by one nation over another, Labor 
Day * * * is devoted to no man, living or 


dead; to no sect, race, or nation.” 


This is the occasion on which we pause in 
the course of our own labors to acknowledge 
the sweat and toil of the men and women 
who created much that we see about us. It 
is fitting, too, that Labor Day should have 
come to be acknowledged in the manner that 
it has. The product of no Executive flat, no 
Act of Congress—except for the District of 
Columbia—the acceptance of Labor Day it- 
self is an expression of the free and yolun- 
tary character of the American trade union 
movement. 

First propounded in 1882 by Peter J. 
McGuire, a carpenter in New York, every 
State has independently adopted the day 
which, in the words of Mr. McGuire, “shall 
be Labor’s—an occasion devoted to the in- 
dustrial spirit, the great vital force of every 
nation,” 

This vital force is the thrust born in the 
hearts, the minds, and the hands of the 
worker, It is this force which has built rail- 
roads to span the continent and raised 
buildings to scrape the sky; it has built and 
manned our factories and gone into the 
bowels of the earth for fuel to fire them. All 
of these are the product of the efforts and 
dreams of the American worker. 

In thus pausing to survey the achieve- 
ments and reckon the gains of American 
labor, it is therefore appropiate for us to 
recall some of the milestones in the union 
movement. Some of you here have your 
own milestones—the struggles to achieve 
Tecognition, the victories and defeats of or- 
ganization. You also recall the grim days 
of the depression. And for many of you, 
I am sure, the road has seemed long and 
arduous, à road along which you have been 
guided by hope, but on which you have met 
also with the face of despair. 

But in the history of man and in the 
history of labor, 75 or 100 years ‘s not a very 
long time in which to create a new institu- 
tion. And let us not ignore the fact that 
the trade union movement is indeed just 
that—a new and compelling social Institu- 
tion in mankind's history. Only 50 years 
ago Prof. William Graham Sumner was still 
preaching to the bright young men at Yale 
University the doctrine that “every experi- 
ment only makes it more clear that for men 
to band together * * * instead of being a 
remedy for disappointment * is only a 
way of courting new calamity.” 

This was the typical and mistaken re- 
sponse of the conventional wisdom of the 
period when Samuel Gompers and a handful 
of other union leaders met in Pittsburgh in 
1881 to form the Federation of Organized 
Trade and Labor Unions. Five years later 
this organization was succeeded by the 
American Federation of Labor—the same 
year as the Haymarket riot in Chicago. Since 
that time the history of American labor has 
been a chronicle of the march toward an 
ever broadening realization of the dictum of 
Mr, Justice Holmes that “liberty of contract 
begins where equality of bargaining power 
begins.” 

It is a record marked in its early stages by 
bitter and last-ditch struggles of manage- 
ment to resist the recognition of unions. 


The uses of injunctions, “yellow-dog” con- 
tracts, and private labor spies live still in 
the memories of many union leaders and 
Tank and file workers. 

It was only 89 years ago that the first 
written contract was signed between coal 
operators and coal miners. Less than 70 
years ago—in 1890, to be precise and within 
the lifetime of the dynamic and dedicated 
leader, John L. Lewis—the United Mine 
Workers of America organized formally. 
While it was not until some 30 years later, 
in 1922, that the UMWA won its famous case 
against the Coronado Coal Co., in which the 
Supreme Court declared that & strike was 
not a conspiracy in restraint of trade, 

Though organized labor made slow but 
steady gains from the 1880's to the 1930's, its 
security was not assured until the arrival 
of the New Deal under the leadership of 
President Franklin Delano Roosevelt. And 
I am happy to have had a part in those ex- 
citing times as one of the original members 
of the FR. team in the Congress. For, it 
was our passage of the National Industrial 
Recovery Act, the Fair Labor Standards Act, 
and the National Labor Relations Act, which, 
for the first time, established national policy 
protecting the right of workers to organize 
and to elect their representatives for collec- 
tive bargaining. 

These are only some of the high points of 
labor's progress. The record has not been 
unmarked by violence on the ait at of both 
labor and management—we have had the 
Haymarket riots, the Pullman strikes, and 
Little Steel strikes. But in spite of the occa- 
sional eruptions of violence—in spite of the 
sometimes ruthless actions of reprisal—the 
chief mark of the American labor movement 
has been its use of legal and democratic 
methods to forge social and economic ad- 
vancement, s 

The free American labor movement has 
confounded the Marxist dogma of class an- 
tagonism and has refuted the Marxist proph- 
ecies of blood and iron. Here, working within 
the framework of a cooperative capitalism, 
American labor most clearly distinguishes 
itself from many of its counterpart move- 
ments In Europe. 

The goal of the trade union movement in 
the United States has not been to inflame the 
jealous passions of the dis; and the 


. “have nots” against the “haves,” but to seek 


a more abundant life for all. Karl Marx— 
blinded by his own sense of belng an out- 
cast—failed to see this; and present-day 
Marxist leaders—blinded by their own dogma 
of Marx and Lenin also fail to see this, 

The wisdom of American labor's use of 
peaceful, legal, and democratic methods is 
apparent to us today. For organized labor 
has finally—in many areas—achieved full 
Partnership with capital in the American 
productive system. With this increase in 
power, working men and women have won 
new rights, But these rights carry new re- 
s5ponsibilities as well. 

And the first responsibility ls that which 
goes with all power—the obligation to use 
one's strength wisely for the benefit of the 
general good, This position—you know and 
I know—has not been universally and con- 
sistently upheld by all of our present-day 
labor leaders. This can be said also for the 
use and the abuse of power by some man- 
agement leaders. 

Our Founding Fathers wisely recognized 
that power Is inherently dangerous. There- 
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fore, they sought to disperse political au- 
thority as widely as possible within the Fed- 
eral structure of government and between 
the Federal and State Governments. As our 
civilization has become more complex and 
our society more centralized the same prob- 
lems of the distribution of political and eco- 
nomic power have developed within non- 
governmental institutions. Parallel to this 
development there has grown the need to 
erect and maintain democratic safeguards 
against the misuse and abuse of power 
throughout the range of American life—in 
the great communications media, in indus- 
try, and to a lesser extent, in labor. 

I speak quite candidly on the subject of 
the labor-management reform bill recently 
reported by the Senate-House conference 
committee, accepted by the Senate, and 
awaiting House action, probably today or 
tomorrow. I was a member of this commit- 
tee and participated for 12 days in the ex- 
acting business of its deliberations. At the 
outset I had determined that I would vote 
for those reform measures which had been 
revealed to be necessary by the Senate 
Rackets Investigating Committee, but that 
I would not associate myself with any puni- 
tive or repressive provisions which would 
restrict the legitimate rights of 
labor. I held as firmly as possible to that 
position, as did my Senate Democratic col- 
leagues. 

The bill as reported admittedly will not 
please every one. It does not fully satisfy 
me. But it is doubtful that any law passed 
by the representative legislative process will 
ever be acceptable to all because, in such 
issues as these, there are as many points of 
view as there are parties to the discussion. 
But democracy is the art of the possible— 
and in this instance we have done all that 
could be accomplished within the latitude 
afforded by the differing versions passed by 
the two Houses of the Congress. 

There has been much exaggerated talk at 
both extremes regarding Senate and House 
actions on labor-management legislation. 
And though it may take time to assess its 
impact, this I can state from knowledge 
based upon intimate study and contact with 
its preparation: It is a measure aimed at 
eliminating the racketeer element from hon- 
est labor and restoring democratic safeguards 
to those unions where they have been lost. 
These accomplishments can be brought about 
under the terms of the legislation without 
destroying the hard-won and legitimate 
rights of organization and collective bar- 
gaining. 

In discussing the conference report in the 


“Senate on Wednesday of last week, I said: I 


tolled to prepare a report which would be 
restrictive where necessary but would not 
be repressive to the legions of loyal labor so 
vital to the strength of our country, 

At this point I state emphatically that, in 
my opinion, the conference chairman, Sen- 
ator Jonn F. Kenwnepy, of Massachusetts, 
spoke with complete accuracy when he in- 
formed the Senate, also on Wednesday, when 
he said: 

“There were serious shortcomings in the 
reform bill which passed the House, and the 
conferees on the Democratic side, the Sena- 
tor from Michigan [Mr. McNamara], the 
Senator from West Virginia [Mr. RANDOLPH], 
and the Senator from Oregon [Mr. Morsr] 
shared my view that we could not under any 
circumstances have voted for the Landrum- 
Orifin bill. While many Members of the 
Senate hold an opposite view, if the Lan- 
drum-Griffin bill had come to the floor of 
the Senate in the form in which it passed 
the House * all the Senators would have 
regretted it finally. * * * And when we view 
the significant provisions of the Landrum- 
Griffin bill, one after another, we must ad- 
mit they go far beyond reform. They go 
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into an area which would limit what we all 
would consider legitimate activities of men 
and women who bargain collectively.” 

But I do not choose to inflate out of its 
proper proportions the importance of the 
issue of so-cailed labor reform. Whatever 
the merits of the issue, the problem has 
not been one In the great body of the in- 
stitution of trade unionism. This has al- 
ways been, and remains so today, a movement 
necessary to the welfare and strength of a 
democratic system, 

My concern for the welfare of organized 
labor in America goes deeper than the issue 
of reform. In these closing minutes I would 
like to address what seems to me a more 
fundamental Issue—more fundamental for 
the labor unions and for the welfare of 
American democracy. I refer now to the loss 
of what might be called a “sense of mission.” 
And I do not use the term lightly. 

For the trade unions have always acted 
their best—as has the United States itself— 
when imbued with a sense of mission—a 
mission to perform not for themselves alone 
but for all Americans. This was the lesson 
of the life of Samuel Gompers. It was from 
this sense of mission that the unions fought 
for gains for all Americans—for free public 
schools, child labor laws, minimum wages, 
workmen's compensation, social security, 
and a host of other advances which have 
been to the benefit of all American citizens. 

Thus have the trade unions always best 
served themselves when they have served the 
American heritage, when their actions have 
been charged by the belief that they could 
create a future of greater worth and human 
dignity. This belief—this belief in the possi- 
bilities of man and the dignity of labor— 
has shaped the destiny of America. 

American labor, led by the trade unions, is 
today a full participant in that destiny. But 
if we are to live up to the fulfillment of 
America we must live beyond the preoccu- 
pations of our particular job or craft, This 
is a responsibility which one cannot defer 
to his political or union leaders. It is an 
obligation which rests upon the individual 
heart and will of each of us. 

“The American journey has not ended,” 
stated Archibald MacLeish. “America is 
never accomplished, America is always still 
to build; for men, as long as they are truly 
men, will dream of man's fulfillment.” This 
is the mission to which we must re- 
dedicate ourselves; this is the mission which 
Samuel Gompers saw with such clarity. 

Thus, as citizens and as workers, it is up 
to each of us to rekindle the faith in the 
American future, and to live with a renewed 
vision of the possibilities of man. We Ameril- 
cans have reason thus to live; whether we 
have the will depends upon the individual 
heart. And if we do so live, our work, what- 
ever its nature, will be ennobled in its sery- 
ice to the greater benefit of man. 


Oil Industry Facing Future With 
Confidence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE E. SHIPLEY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 8, 1959 


Mr. SHIPLEY. Mr. Speaker, we have 
considerable oil activity in my congres- 
sional district and in looking over the 
magazine Highway Highlights of July- 
August 1959 on pages 12 and 13, I read 
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an article written by Mr. Frank Porter, 
president of the American Petroleum In- 
stitute which I found most interesting in 
view of the fact that I know something 
about the petroleum industry. On these 
pages appear two pictures of Mr. Porter 
and under one it reads: 

The reason the oil industry has made such 
remarkable progress in just 100 years: “It 
has been able to operate in a free economy— 
one that has been free up to now of burden- 
some governmental controls.” 


Under the other it reads: 


Concerning highway transportation: "The 
petroleum industry, of course, is certainly in 
favor of good roads, properly engineered and 
properly financed.” 


I was impressed with this article as I 
know many others will be and, therefore, 
take this opportunity of placing it in the 
RECORD: 

“The long-range picture Is bright.“ 

Doing the talking was Frank Porter, affable 
president of the American Petroleum In- 
stitute. Seated at his desk in the API offices 
in Rockefeller Center in New York City, he 
was giving Highway Highlights his views on 
the past, present, and future of the petro- 
leum industry, currently marking its 100th 
anniversary. A 

In viewing the future optimistically, Mr. 
Porter said he was doing so “assuming that 
there will be no burdensome or unnecessary 
Government controls and that the system 
and the philosophy that has prevailed in this 
country and which has enabled the industry 
to grow, will still continue." 

The system and philosophy: “Free enter- 
prise and free markets, Any time you stifle 
a marketplace, you stifle free enterprise,” 

Mr. Porter feels strongly about this. He 
points out that the biggest stimulant the 
industry has had during its first 100 years is 
that “it has been able to operate in a free 
economy—one that has been free up to now 
of burdensome governmental controls.“ 

President of American Petroleum Insti- 
tute—composed of about 11,000 members— 
since 1950, Mr. Porter originally was from 
Oklahoma. He has been engaged in one form 
or another in the petroleum field all his life. 

It shows. When he talks about any facet 


of the industry, he does so with conviction, 


with authority. He answers questions 
promptly, directly, and without equivocation. 

About the petroleum industry as a whole, 
he declares: A 

“I think that the industry is of paramount 
importance to the economy of this country. 
It certainly is the third largest industry, ex- 
cepting only agriculture and the combined 
utilities, It furnishes over 70 percent of our 
energy.” 

Tracing the tremendous growth of the in- 
dustry during the century it has existed, Mr. 
Porter observed that “It’s come from nothing 
to where it is today.” 

While oil was discovered at Titusville, Pa.. 
in 1859, one of the events that gave the in- 
dustry its biggest boosts, he feels, when, 
in 1901, “Spindletop™ came in on the gulf 
coast. “and gave every indication that there 
would be a supply of oll in abundant quan- 
tities.” Another milestone, he said, was the 
development of the gasoline buggies and the 
growth of roadbuilding. 

“The petroleum industry, of course, is cer- 
tainly in favor of good roads, properly engi- 
neered and properly financed,” the API head 
emphasized. “The industry and highway 
transportation go hand in hand. And high- 
way transportation, like oil, will continue to 
grow, too.” 

What has been the industry's greatest 
achievement in its relatively short history? 
Mr. Porter was asked. 
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Pausing a moment, he replied: 

“I think one of the greatest achievements 
of the industry—and one that has worked in 
the public interest—is in the field of conser- 
¥ation. Working with the regulatory au- 
thorities of the various oil-producing States, 
conservation laws have been enacted which 
really have a twofold purpose: the protection 
of the relative rights of the operators, and 
also, of course, the conservation and proper 
producing methods of this valuable re- 
source.” 

About the present condition of the indus- 
try, Mr. Porter had these observations: 

“The oll industry, Just like any other in- 
dustry, has its good, its fair, and its bad 
times, In some respects, 1958 was a trying 
year. I think the consensus is that 1959 will 
be a better year, that there will be some in- 
crease in demand. 

“It must be borne in mind, though, that 
the above ground stocks of products are too 
high for this time of year. That is always 
& matter of concern. But this is something 
that the industry itself can take care of by 
exercising some restraint in production. 

“I don't know what you would call our 
biggest problem at the moment. But there 
was put into effect recently a mandatory im- 
port order which restricts the amount of 
crude oil that can be brought into this coun- 
try. It hasn't been in operation long enough 
to have all the ‘bugs’ out of it. I wouldn't 
Say that everyone is happy with it.” 

How about taxes? 

“Taxes are everybody's problem these 
days,“ he said. “And anything that would 
conceivably change the tax regulations ad- 
versely to the production of oll and gas 
would seriously hamper our operations and 
would undoubtedly lead to higher prices for 
the particular product affected—all of which 
Would not be in the interest of the public.” 

He added that the API remains opposed to 
any increase in the Federal gasoline tax, as 
Proposed by the administration. 

The dawn of the atomic power age doesn't 
disconcert him. In commenting on this, he 
remarked: 

“All predictions, of course, are that the 
energy requirements of this country will 
grow tremendously in the next two decades— 
and ofl and gas will be called upon to furnish 
a great share of this increase, 

“Atomic energy will come into the picture, 
of course, but the best thinking is that it 
will merely complement the present liquid 
and other forms of energy. 

“The oll industry has always carried on 
Vast research programs, There has been a 
great deal of work in the field of petro- 
chemticals—which is a growing field. Did you 
know that out of gas and oil, some 2,500 
articles are now manufactured?" 

The listener hadn’t known * and he 
left with the feeling that Frank Porter had 
not merely been employing words when he 
sald: 


“The long range picture is bright.” 


The Future of Agriculture 
EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. MILTON R. YOUNG 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, September 8, 1959 


Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Mr. 
President, an old acquaintance and 
friend of mine, Mr. Robert Harriss, is 
among the businessmen who have a deep 
concern for the future of agriculture. 


\ 
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Mr, President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix of 
the Recor a statement that he has pre- 
pared for presentation to the Senate and 
House Agriculture Committees. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

DESTROY AGRICULTURE AND DESTROY AMERICA 


(Statement by Robert M. Harriss sent to the 
U.S. Senate Agricultural Committee and 
the House of Representatives Agricultural 
Committee) 

Gentlemen, I am a native Texan, but now 

a resident of Florida. I have been interested 

in agriculture for the past 40 years and have 

farms and ranches in Texas, Florida, and old 

Mexico. I have also had experience in for- 

eign exchange, currencies, and exporting and 

banking. 


Agriculture being our greatest and basic 
industry upon which the existence of our 
Nation depends, I believe we agree that this 
problem should be given first consideration. 
It ts all vital to our national security. I be- 
lieve if we destroy agriculture we destroy 
America. 

I also believe we will agree that paying our 
farmers not to produce for the past 25 years 
has proved uneconomic and destructive, It 
is against nature's or divine law. While we 
have been paying our farmers not to produce, 
Communist Russia and Communist China 
have been doing everything possible to in- 
crease their agricultural production. Our 
present surpluses are not a liability but could 
prove one of our greatest assets in combat- 
ing communism, provided a constructive 
program is adopted for the disposal of same 
among the starving, hungry, and needy of 
the world. F 

I belleve you will agree the American 
farmer, the man who is feeding and clothing 
the Nation is entitled to a fair or parity 
price on that portion of his major non- 
perishable commodities domestically con- 
sumed and leave him a freeman to compete 
in the world markets at world prices on any 
surpluses produced above his allotment for 
domestic consumption. Such a 
would be rather simple in administering and 
would save the Government and taxpayers 
billions of dollars. If the farmer produced 
in excess of his domestic allotment he would 
have the option of either selling it in the 
world market at world prices or holding his 
surplus against his allotment for the fol- 
lowing year. If the domestic consumption 
should prove less than anticipated then the 
excess production could be held by the Gov- 
ernment for a reduction in the allotment for 
the following year. If the domestic con- 
sumption should prove more than the allot- 
ment, then the farmer or the Government 
could be permitted to-sell the shortage out 
of their surplus. 

the existing surpluses In major 
nonperishable commodities, the selling of 
them should not be left to the discretion 
of any one man, A portion of them should 
be stockpiled for national emergency and 
the selling of the remainder should be defi- 
nitely fixed equally over a 6- or 10-year 
period but only for disposal in the world 
markets. 

To facilitate the disposal of existing sur- 
pluses three things should be done without 
delay: 

1. Government credit insurance to Ameri- 
can exporters on liberal terms guaranteed by 
reputable foreign buyers. A 

2. Long term ‘loans with acceptance of 
foreign currency of friendly free nations as 
collateral. 

3. Outright gifts to the people of certain 
nations who are in dire need of food and 
clothing and under the control of our Gov- 
ernment, 
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Regarding the perishable crops: It would 
be impracticable to have a domestic allot- 
ment on these. However, I think you will 
agree that our farmers are entitled to the 
domestic market on these crops and should 
be fairly protected against the importation 
of perishable crops from foreign countries 
that they can produce with their cheap 
labor and low taxes at much less than our 
American farmers with high labor and 
standard of living and taxes. Many of our 
American manufacturers are now 
to find that they cannot compete with for- 
eign nations for this same reason. In a 
recent article Mr. Leslie Gould, one of the 
outstanding financial authorities in the 
country, stated, “Today, foreign steel pro- 
ducers can and are underselling American 
companies in the domestic market and in 
neighboring Canada, The same for many 
other goods.” 

There may be opposition from certain for- 
eign sources regarding adoption of the 
domestic allotment plan and the orderly 
disposal of existing surplus commodities. 
However, why should we permit foreign 
sources to dictate our economic and agri- 
cultural program. Why should the domestic 
market not be protected for our own farmers 
at fair or parity prices and why should they 
not be left free men to compete in the world 
market at world prices on any surpluses. 

In connection with the foregoing it would 
be well for us to take into consideration the 
following farm and agricultural statistics: 

According to Government figures the na- 
tional income has increased 100 percent dur- 
ing the past 12 years and at the same time 
agricultural income has declined 20 percent, 
and to make the situation worse the pur- 
chasing ‘power of the paper dollar they receive 
has declined 33 percent. In other words, in 
terms of dollar purchasing power agriculture 
is receiving only about half of what they 
received 12 years ago. The farmers’ situa- 
tion is even worse. to Govern- 
ment figures, the net farm income, compared 
to national income, was 104 percent more 12 
years ago and, considering the decline in the: 
purchasing power of the dollar, he is only 
receiving a net income of about one-third 
what he received 12 years ago. Is it any 
wonder that during these 12 years the farm 
population has declined more than 6,500,000 
despite the increase in the national popula- 
tion from 144 million to 174 million? Has 
not the influx of farm population to the 


. cities and factories had a direct influence on 


unemployment and relief? 

I do not believe the domestic allotment 
program would be the fundamental solution 
of our economic troubles, but it would be 
helpful and constructive for agriculture and 
our economy and saye the Government and 
the taxpayers billions of dollars, 

I believe the most helpful step that could 
be taken for a sound national recovery would 
be a free gold market. Since the value of 
gold was arbitrarily fixed 25 years ago, the 
general price level and labor costs have risen 
about 300 percent, while the only recognized 
medium of exchange—gold, has been arbi- 
trarily pegged at $35 per ounce. How can 
we have a sound recovery in our country or 
world recovery until we have a free medium 
of exchange on which exports and imports 
and world trade is based—gold. This would 
naturally result in a higher price for gold in 
terms of the unredeemable paper dollar, 
which would be essentially helpful not only 
to agriculture, industry, business, and labor, 
but a sound national and world recovery. 
This because such a free gold market would 
permit foreign nations to buy more of our 
agricultural and manufactured products for 
less gold. During the past 24 months we 
have been gold at an alarming rate; 
about $3 billion of gold has been lost during 
this period. In Associated Press, June 24, 
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1959, article by Mr, Sam Dawson, he stated, 
“Uncle Sam's stock of gold is dropping below 
$20 billion for the first time since 1940, when 
it was nearly $25 billion. At the same time 
total payments by the United States to other 
nations continue to exceed receipts from 
them. Latest figures show exports slipping 
while imports hold high.” New York Times 
article on financial page, June 25, 1959, also 
stated US. gold stock was below $20 billion 
for the first time since 1940. About one-half 
the gold in the United States is earmarked 
or belongs to foreigners or foreign govern- 
ments. Why wait for the inevitable to hap- 
pen and, in the meantime, permit confusion 
and inflation and economic conditions to 
grow worse? Until we establish a free gold 
market and find out what the paper dollar 
is worth in terms of gold, economists whose 
opinion I value and agree with, believe the 
inflation and debasement ef the paper dollar 
will continue. 

Some argue that because England, Canada, 
Australia, South Africa, Russia, and other 
countries urge higher price gold we should 
not cooperate in same. They also argue it 
would be helpful to Communist Russia. May 
it not be the case that because Communist 
Russia advocated higher price gold they do 
not want it because they know their advocacy 
would be a handicap in bringing it about? 
Also higher price gold is not important to 
Communist Russia as the free world, because 
Communist Russia produces gold with slave 
labor. The record shows the present price 
of gold is destroying the gold mining industry 
in the United States and adversely affecting 

allied mining. Elghteen years ago we pro- 
duced 270 percent more gold than now. In 
any event we own a large part of the gold. 
Therefore, higher price gold would be help 
ful to our exports of agriculture, manufac- 
tured goods and our economy; also a free 
gold market is essential to free trade. In 
the long run this would be most detrimental 
to Communist Russia. 

Not long ago Dr. Ludwig Erhard, Economic 
Minister of West Germany, who is credited 
with engineering Germany's prosperity to its 
present world position, when asked if he saw 
any end to the gradual decline in the pur- 
chasing power of money, replied: “There is 
no way of knowing whether the dangerous 
trend toward inflation will come to an end, 
so long as there is no real progress toward 
making currencies freely convertible into 
gold.“ Recently I attended an all-day sem- 


inar on the gold, dollar and inflation ques- , 


tion given by Dr. Franz Pick, who is consid- 
ered one of the outstanding world authori- 
ties on gold and the money question. Dr. 
Pick was of the opinion that inflation, de- 
basement of the dollar and confusion would 
continue and grow worse untill we had higher 
price gold, With your permission I would 
like to leave a few articles that have a direct 
bearing on Dr. Erhard's and Dr. Pick's state- 
ments, if you desire them for the record. 

As some of us may remember, in March 
1933, when our country was in the depths 
of the worst depression in history, we were 
forced to place an embargo against the ex- 
portation or our gold. This was promptly 
followed by unbelievable economic recovery 
in agriculture, industry, business, and em- 
ployment. 

Economists, whose opinions I value, do not 
advocate the arbitrary raising and pegging 
the price of gold at a fixed price. We advo- 
cate a constructive monetary policy on gold, 
medium of exchange for 6,000 years; first, an 
embargo on the exportation of our gold fol- 
lowed by a free gold market, to determine 
what the value of the unredeemable paper 
dollar is worth in the terms of gold. When 
this has been determined we can return to 
redeemable currency and with economy in 
Government and a balanced budget. We 
can go forward with a sound prosperity for 
agriculture, industry, and world trade and 
tecovery, 
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Attached are some statistics, reports, and 
data, substantiating the foregoing, which I 
believe conclusively prove: 

1. That inflation will continue as long as 
we are on a paper unredeemable dollar and 
end in disaster. 

2. That in order to return to redeemable 
currency we must have higher priced gold. 

3. We should stop the export of gold until 
it can be determined what the dollar is ac- 
tually worth in terms of gold. 

4. That higher priced gold would be of 
great benefit to agriculture, industry, and 
labor because it would make it possible for 
foreign countries to buy more of our sur- 
plus commodities and goods and make it 
more difficult to dump cheap foreign prod- 
ucts on the American market. 

5. On pages 9 and 10 of the gold report 
it shows the falsity of the Communist prop- 
aganda that higher priced gold would help 
Communist Russia and that the reverse is 
true—that higher priced gold would be of 
great benefit to the economy of our coun- 
try, the free nations, and damaging to Com- 
munist Russia and other Communist 
countries. 


Khrushchev Before Congress?—That’s 
Going Too Far 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONARD G. WOLF 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, September 8, 1959 


Mr. WOLF. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to revise and extend my remarks I wish 
to insert into the Appendix of the REC- 
orp an article which appeared in the 
Oelwein Register on the question of 
Khrushchev speaking before the Con- 
gress. 

It should be noted that it is not nec- 
essary that Khrushchev be invited to 
speak before the Congress. Heads of 
state are not extended this courtesy as 
a matter of course, nor do these meet- 
ings accomplish very much. As a gen- 
eral rule these remarks made on such 
occasions are of a polite and innocuous 
nature. Very little is learned from these 
polite speeches. 

It seems to me that a far more im- 
portant and fruitful way to proceed with 
Premier Khrushchev would be if par- 
ticular committees such as the House 
Foreign Affairs Committee and the Sen- 
ate Committee on Foreign Relations in- 
vited Khrushchey to discuss with these 
two committees in a joint mecting prob- 
lems of world peace. 

The article follows: 

[From the Oelwein oe Register, Sept, 2, 
1959] 


KuRUSCHEVY BEFORE ConGress?—THAT's 
Gorno Too Far 

It is one thing to show the Khrushchev 
family typical American courtesy and to 
consider their visit something that could 
improve Russian-American relations if only 
to prove to the Soviet premier that what 
he has been told about the American stand- 
ard of living is true. But it's something 
quite different to ask him to speak to the 
House and Senate. 

His visit to Iowa is bound to open his 
eyes. It is interesting that he will appear 
on television for an hour long speech. 
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But an Invitation to him to address both 
Houses of Congrese or either House is going 
a little too far, 

Eisenhower has gone a long way toward 
making it clear to our Western allies that 
the Khrushchev visit here and the Presi- 
dent's visit to Russia will have a bearing on 
our relationship with our friends, and that 
no secret agreements will be made. It cer- 
tainly is important, while taking all rea- 
sonable steps to thaw out the cold war, to 
make sure that the enslaved Hungarians, 
Czechs, Poles, and other satellite peoples do 
not become disillusioned by the Khrushchev 
visit. 

He does not deserve the recognition of ad- 
dressing the Congress. If he is invited to 
do this, then the leaders of every other 
nation who visit the United States, includ- 
ing the very smallest, should be extended 
the same courtesy. 

We are not sure where the idea of Khru- 
shehev's appearance before Congress origi- 
nated. Apparently there were a number of 
legislators who wanted it. The idea of ad- 
journing Congress temporarily until the end 
of the Khrushchev visit, we believe, also 
was misguided. As many legislators have 
said the past few days, let's get on with 
normal business, there’s much to be done, 
and not permit the Khrushchey visit to have 
any bearing on our plans. 


An Illogical Cotton Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, September 8, 1959 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
call to the attention of the Senate a very 
important and timely editorial which ap- 
peared in the September 7, 1959, issue of 
the Augusta Chronicle, of Augusta, Ga. 
It is entitled “An Ilogical Cotton Pro- 
gram,” and it urges approval by the ad- 
ministration of the petition which has 
been filed by the National Cotton Coun- 
cil under section 22 of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended. 1 
ask unanimous consent that this edito- 
rial be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD, 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

AN ILLOGICAL COTTON PROGRAM 


The bewildering impracticability of Fed- 
eral bureaucracy is no better typified than 
by the most recent irrationality of the De- 
partment of Agriculture, 

Ostensibly designed, we charitably pre- 
sume, to foster the sale of American cotton 
on the world market, this latest bit of strat- 
egy calls for the Government to place a sub- 
sidy of 8 cents a pound upon exports of raw 
cotton, setting a price of 8 cents a pound less 
to foreign buyers than that paid by domestic 
users of the staple. In essence, a textile 
manufacturer in India or Hong Kong oF 
Pakistan or Japan may purchase American 
cotton approximately $55 a bale cheaper than 
his counterpart in the United States must 
pay for the identical commodity. 

‘This new policy—obyiously stemming from 
the one-world-mindedness of some of our so- 
called leaders in Washington—is effecting 
even greater constrictions for the American 
textile industry which, in just the past year 
or two, has been able to alleviate a depress- 
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ing situation resulting from the resurgence 
ot Japan as a textile producer. 

Although it required extreme nimbleness 
and persuasion on the part of American tex- 
tile manufacturers, the Government. 3 years 
ago, worked out a quota plan with Japan 
which permitted that nation’s exports to the 
United States to be kept on a scale acceptable 
to American manufacturers and workable to 
the extent that it enabled both the Japa- 
nese and the domestic industry to function 
ata profit. 

Now, however, new parties have been heard 
from. India, Hong Kong, Pakistan, Formosa, 
and Korea are flooding the American market 
with piece goods and made-up garments. 
Not only have those countries a formidable 
differential in wage rates, but now they are 
given a tremendous advantage in the cost of 
their raw materials. 

Even the American textile manufacturers 
will argue that this, in addition to being un- 
sound and unfair so far as domestic industry 
is concerned, is patently unfair to Japan 
in that that nation has voluntarily agreed 
te control its exports to the United States, 
while no such restriction is placed on the 
other Asian countries. It could lead Japan— 
and possibly rightfully so—to abrogate its 
quota plan in order to meet the rising com- 
Petition from its neighbors. 

In that eventuality, the more than 286,- 
000 bales of cotton—some of which finds its 
way into Hong Kong from Red China—that 
are currently coming into this country could 
become many times that number almost over- 
night, 

Should that occur, the American textile 
Manufacturer would be in the position of 
having to curtail operations and, as a re- 
sult, reduce his consumption of American 
cotton. 

Even the Department of Agriculture should 
be able to see that such an eventuality would 
redound against the American farmer, the 
man the Agriculture Department theoreti- 
cally is striving to assist. 

Thus, it should be logical to presume that 
the Department will be willing to act favor- 
ably upon a petition by the National Cot- 
ton Council for invocation of section 22 of 
the Agriculture Adjustment Act which im- 
Poses upon the President the obligation to 
take remedial action in this type of situation. 


First Major U.S. Mine Tragedy Occurred 
90 Years Ago Near Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 8, 1959 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following article written by 
Mr. James J. Corrigan, of Wilkes-Barre, 
anthracite industry historical research- 
er, which appeared in the Wilkes-Barre 
Sunday Independent of September 6, 
1959, in which Mr. Corrigan graphically 
narrates the mine disaster that took 110 
lives at the Avondale Colliery, in Plym- 
outh Township, near Wiikes-Barre, on 
September 6, 1869: 

|From the Wilkes-Barre (Pa.) Sunday 
Independent, Sept. 6, 1959] 

One HUNDRED AND Ten PERISHED IN AVONDALE 
Frag; Finsr Maron U.S. MINE Tracepy Oc- 
CURRED 90 Years Aco TODAY 

(By James J. Corrigan) 


Ninety years ago today, on September 6, 
1869, there occurred at the famous Avondale 
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Colliery, Plymouth Township, America's first 
major coal mining tragedy and also the worst 
disaster in the long history of northeastern 
Pennsylvania's anthracite mining industry. 

One hundred and eight tragically-trapped 
men and boys inside the mine perished 
through asphyxiation when an uncontrolla- 
ble fire, originating in a furnace at the bot- 
tom of the Avondale shaft, over which the 
breaker and works stood, flashed upward and 
destroyed the surface structures. It was the 
only means of entrance and exit. Two other 
men succumbed in a heroic rescue descent 
into the mine and numerous other men 
nearly met the same fate in rescue attempts. 
Avondale mine fire fatalities totaled 110. 

The Avondaie works were completed in 
September 1867, being considered the finest 
in the valley. But the tragic neglect or 
abysmal lack of foresight was responsible for 
the construction of what proved a disas- 
trous one-way ticket into the mine. 

In the 1860's Avondale and the general 
Plymouth area were settlements largely of 
persons of Welsh ancestry. Men of this na- 
tionality proved their heroic stature in dan- 
gerous rescue attempts in descending the 
Avondale shaft, stifling with obnoxious gases, 
immediately following the fire. There also 
was a lesser number of Irish families and 
European Continent immigrants scattered 
throughout the anthracite settlement in the 
vicinity of Avondale. 

On the morning of September 6, 1896 (a 
blue Monday of tragedy), a hoisting engi- 
neer at Avondale, Alexander Weir, was the 
first workman to discover the flames, midway 
between 11 a.m. and noon shooting up the 
shaft to the breaker atop. 

FLAMES AND FURY 


Weir, he told a newspaperman a short 
time later, was “startled by flames rushing 
up the shaft with great fury. So rapidly 
did the fire progress that I merely was able 
to blow the colliery whistle and arrange 
matters to prevent a boiler explosion. In 
an almost incredible short time everything 
combustible about the entire works was in 
flames—a line of fire extending from the 
Bloomsburg railroad track below, along the 
bank of the Susquehanna, to the mine shaft 
high above, a distance of not less than 300 
feet," 

Whitewashed hill homes of workmen at 
the Avondale were in proximity to the en- 
gulfing surface conflagration. For several 
hours, household goods hurriedly were re- 
moved to places of safety by residents of the 
company houses and friends. By then, thou- 
sands were attracted to the Avondale mine 
coming by wagon, horseback and on foot. 

It was late in the day before the fire was 
extinguished. Then, it was deemed prudent 
to determine the noxious nature of the gases 
from and In the mine. A dog, enclosed in a 
box with a lighted lantern was lowered into 
the shaft. At 6 pm., the box was raised to 
the surface. The dog was yet alive, but the 
lantern light was out. This test, unfortu- 
nately aroused strong hopes that the 108 
men and boys inside the mine were alive. 

At 6:30 pm., Charles Varture, 35. was 
lowered into the shaft in a bucket. Four- 
teen minutes later, at his signal, he was 
raised to the surface. Varture reported ob- 
structions in the burned out shaft prevented 
his further descent. 


GASPING FOR AIR 


Other rescue volunteers were called upon 
from the thousands at the Avondale scene. 
About 7 p.m., two volunteers, Charles Jones 
and Stephen Evans, supplied with a hatchet, 
a hook and other rescue appliances, were 
lowered into the shaft. After about 9 min- 
utes they were raised, gasping for air. The 
pair reported the ominous news that they 
had discovered two dead mules near the 
foot of the shaft. 

Hopes for recovery of the entrapped men 
and boys immediately were dimmed. But, 
to add to the tragedy, two other heroic 
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men, Thomas W. Williams and Davis Jones, 
were lowered into the shaft. Receiving no 
sign or signal after some time had elapsed, 
two other men were let down the shaft. 
They found Williams and Jones—dead. 

Despite these sober warnings, hope yet 
was held for the entrapped. On Tuesday 
morning, September 7, 7 a.m., work was 
commenced pumping air into the smoke- 
filled mine. Several subsequent search and 
rescue parties were compelled to resurface 
on encountering obnoxious gases which 
almost cost them their lives. 

On Wednesday, shortly before 3 a.m., still 
another search party was lowered into the 
burned-out Avondale shaft. On this occa- 
sion, two dead bodies were Uiscovered near 
the underground stable, 

About 6:30 a.m., Wednesday, four Welsh- 
men descended into the mine and made the 
most exploration of the interior yet at- 
tempted. The air was clearing. They 
reached a closed brattice which a majority 
of the entombed men had constructed in a 
despairing effort to exclude the life-stifling 
gases. Breaking through the brattice, the 
quartet reported on surfacing that their gaze 
met a view which appalled the stoutest heart 
among them. 

Grouped together, this crew reported, in 
every possible position, laid the dead bodies 
of 67 men and boys, some appearing as if 
they had quietly dropped asleep, while others 
seemed to have struggled with their im- 
pending fate; their faces buried in coal dust, 
One father was stretched out, a son closely 
clasped by each arm, with a third son lying 
between his father's legs, his head resting 


upon his father's breast. Another father lov- 
ingly embraced a young son, and all ap- 
peared sweetly sleeping. 


A FATAL PROMISE 


In another heart-touching incident of the 
tragedy, a boy, Willie Hatton, aged about 10, 
was found in an attitude of repose; his 
father also dead near him. It was said that 
Willie did not work at the Avondale, but 
that his father took him that fatal morning, 
according to a promise he made the boy 
sometime previously to take him to see the 
mines, 

John Burch and his 12-year-old son, John, 
Jr., were discovered also by the crew, who saw 
them exactly as found in the chamber of 
death, The father’s left arm was clasped 
around his boy, and both looked as if they 
had slept their lives away. 

Then began the work of removing the 
Avondale dead, By 2 o'clock Thursday after- 
noon all the 108 bodies originally In the 
mine at the time of the fire had been brought 
to the surface. A number of the victims 
were from Hyde Park section of Scranton. 

A 2-day coroner's inquest at Plymouth 
decided that “the fire originated from the 
furnace in the mine, taking effect on the 
wood brattice to the up-cast course leading 
from the bottom of the shaft to the head- 
house.” The coroner's jury consisted of E. 
C. Wadhams and Josiah W. Eno, acting as 
coroner; William J. Harvey, Charles Hutch- 
inson, Samuel VanLoon, James George, Mar- 
tin McDonald, and Thomas Patton. 

The coroner's jury noted that it regarded 
the current system of mining as insecure 
and unsafe to the miners, and strongly rec- 
ommended “where practicable, two places 
for ingress and egress, and more perfect ven- 
tilation, thereby rendering greater security 
to the lives of the miners under any similar 
accident.” 

The Avondale jury’s recommendation was 
fulfilled when, the following year, 1870, the 
Pennsylvania State Legislature enacted a law 
demanding that each coal mine must pro- 
vide for two openings to the surface, “for 
the ingress and egress of the men employed 
therein.” 

Under the direction of Rev. T. P. Hunt 
of Wilkes-Barre, a relief fund committee was 
organized at Avondale on Tuesday, Septem- 
ber 7, even before the bodies had been re- 
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covered. Members included E. O. Wadhams, 
James McAlarney, J. Fuller Reynolds, a 
Evans, Dr. Richards, Jacob Roberts, J. 
Eno, H. J. Yaple, Harry Hakes, Samuel Shee 
ter, B. J. Woodward, Robert Boston, John 
¥. Wren, Nathan Van Horn, Frank Turner, 
H. H. Harvey, Richard Stilwell, John B. 
Smith, Joseph H. Scranton, Henderson Gay- 
lord, and Hendrick B. Wright. 

By October 2, a total of $155,825 had been 
raised, contributions from all parts of the 
North Atlantic States, including one from 
the British delegation at Washington. 

The Avondale fund's board of trustees, on 
September 23, determined, among other 
measures, of the distribution of the moneys 
that “each widow shall be paid the sum of 
$200 in equal monthly payments for the 
ensuing year, Each male orphan child under 
14 and each female orphan under 16, of a 
deceased miner, shall be paid for the same 
period monthly, in equal sums, $100.” 

The Avondale disaster destituted 72 wid- 
ows and 153 orphans, not counting foreign 
dependents, it was estimated when relief 
regulations were formulated. 

The Avondale mine, yet producing coal, 
was leased in June 1863, later became the 
Steuben Coal Co., merged subsequently with 
the Nanticoke Coal & Iron Co., lessee from 
the D.L. & W, Railroad Co, 


No Taxes, No Water Tolls in Modesto Dis- 
trict—Public Power Pays the Whole 
Water Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLAIR ENGLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, September 8, 1959 


Mr. ENGLE. Mr. President, it is al- 
most a cliche around Capitol Hill, as well 
as in the West, that power is the paying 
partner of irrigation. We know it is true, 
but from time to time I think it is helpful 
to reinforce the point with proof posi- 
tive. We do that easily every year with 
the data that comes out of each annual 
report on the Central Valley project. 
However, Federal power under reclama- 
tion law is not the only public power 
that helps pay the cost of irrigation de- 
velopment, Local public power does, 
too, as proven by the news item I have 
here from the August issue of Western 
Water News, published by the California 
Irrigation Districts Association. 

Back in 1923 the Modesto Irrigation 
District in the San Joaquin Valley built 
Don Pedro Dam on the Tuolumne River 
in conjunction with the Turlock Irriga- 
tion District. They also built a power- 
plant at the dam. And they held on to 
their hydroelectric power, not only in 
production and transmission, but also in 
distribution of the power throughout the 
city and the district. It was true public 
power all the way from producer to con- 
sumer. 

What is the result? Well, besides low- 
cost power for 35 years, Modesto now has 
really low-cost water—in fact, free water 
in 1959. Mr. President, that is quite an 
object lesson in these days of mounting 
water costs all over the country. 


/ 
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As the article says, the Modesto Irri- 
gation District tax rate this year is zero. 
Furthermore, there is no water charge. 
Cheap public power pays the whole bill. 
I ask unanimous consent to have the 
article printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Western Water News, August 1959] 


Wuat? No Taxes? Yer, Tuat's IT . 
MODESTO 


Water users in the Modesto Irrigation 
District will not pay any district taxes this 
coming year as a result of dramatic and far- 
reaching action of the board of directors. 
They won't pay a water toll, either. 

The district is very much in business. In 
fact, the budget will exceed $4 million. Elec- 
trical revenues will approximate this amount, 
so—the water users will enjoy a full supply 
of water in the 81,000-acre district without 
any tax on their land. The levy totaled ap- 
proximately $117,000 last year. 

In past years the tax on the land has been 
assessed at the rate of $1.50 per $100 of as- 
sessed valuation. The average assessed val- 
uation is about $80 per acre, which made the 
usual tax for the water users 61.20 per acre— 
pretty cheap as water goes these days, but 
quite a bit more than nothing. 

The Modesto Irrigation District, with the 
motto, “Where the land owns the water and 
the power,” Ils out of debt, too. All the bonds 
have been paid off. It would appear that 
Modesto has made a record in achievement. 


This Senseless Highway Killing 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL B. DAGUE 


or PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 8, 1959 


Mr. DAGUE. Mr. Speaker, with the 
delivery of our paper this morning we 
were confronted with the fact that over 
400 of our citizens were killed on our 
highways over the Labor Day weekend. 
This senseless slaughter was due in great 
part to selfish disregard of the rights of 
others and points up the fact that the 
human element is the prime factor in 
highway accidents. 

On the other hand, many people who 
died on the highways in the last few days 
would be alive if the manufacturers of 
automobiles had undertaken to build into 
their product a few simple safety devices 
that would protect front seat occupants 
from the inevitable impact with dash and 
windshield which causes so many fatal 
injuries, 

Over the weekend I had the privilege 
of a demonstration of a patented device 
which operates on the front seat in the 
event of a collision with another car, 
The seat is so constructed that upon im- 
pact it tilts the passenger backward at an 
angle of some 30 degrees and thereby 
protects him from those head and chest 
injuries which in almost every collision 
are the lot of the unprotected front seat 
passenger. 
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The demonstration was arranged by 
an old friend of mine and at its conclu- 
sion I asked him to write me a letter 
briefly summarizing the advantages of 
seh an appliance which he did as fol- 
Ows: 

COATESVILLE, PA., September 5, 1959. 
The Honorable PAUL DAGUE, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: I am writing this letter to in- 
form you, and Members of Congress, of the 
greatest inyention to prevent automobile in- 
jury since the four-wheel brake. 

This is the first major breakthrough in the 
field of packaging the passenger. 

This device operates on impact In a head- 
on collision. At thirty-one one-thousandths 
of a second the leading edge of the front seat 
rises 20 degrees. When inertia takes place 
the seat rises another 10 degrees and moves 
forward approximately 6 inches. By this 
motion the seat absorbs all the whiplash and 
inertia that is trying to throw the passenger 
through the windshield or against the dash- 
board and the steering column. 

There are three great advantages to this 
device. The first is that it eliminates all 
personalities, The passenger does not have 
to hook up or turn on anything. The de- 
vice is completely automatic. The second is 
it eliminates whiplash, which is the common 
cause of death in automobile accidents. The 
third is, it also protects the passengers in 
the front seat in a rear-end collision. The 
device snaps the locks and lets the seat 
scoop the passengers forward, so the shoul- 
ders are not rigid and there is no snap 
permeated to the spinal column. 

I would like very much to see this device 
receive its rightful recognition in saving 
lives, 

Sincerely yours, 
HERMAN M, BREUNINGER, 

In this connection I think it important 
to emphasize that I have no interest 
whatsoever in this device or its promo- 
tion other than that which stems from 
an abiding concern in the development 
of any mechanism that will reduce the 
number of deaths resulting from col- 
lision on our highways. 

Incidentally, it occurs to me that our 
House Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce might properly investi- 
gate the appliance in question and I am 
sure that a demonstration could be ar- 
ranged which should prove convincing 
and might lead to its utilization, in the 
first instance, on public vehicles at all 
levels of government. The ultimate 
goal will not be reached, however, until 
this device, or a similar accessory, is in- 
stalled on all automobiles at the factory. 


Veto of Public Works Appropriation Bill 
Particularly Inimical to States in Pacific 
Northwest 


EXTENSION /OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, September 8, 1959 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
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in the Appendix of the Record an edi- 
torial from the Oregon Daily Journal of 
September 1, 1959, entitled “Northwest 
Hard Hit by Veto.” 

I endorse the two major themes of 
this editorial. One is that the veto by 
President Eisenhower of the public 
works appropriations bili affects more 
adversely our Pacific Northwest region 
than any other area of the United States. 
I also subscribe to the contention in the 
editorial that the President of the 
United States should have authority to 
veto single items in appropriation bills, 
so that he does not have to burn down 
the house to roast the pig, as has been 
the case with respect to such vetoes as 
that of the entire public works appro- 
priations bill. = 

I ask unanimous consent that this 
editorial from the Oregon Journal of 
September 1 be included in the Appen- 
dix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Oregon Journal, Sept. 1, 1959] 

Norruwest Haro Hir By VETO 


The President's last-minute veto of the 

omnibus public works bill appears to hit the 
Pacific Northwest a harder blow than any 
other area. 
That's because it Involves more than $50 
million worth of Oregon construction proj- 
ects, including the indispensable John Day 
Dam, for which 620 million was sought; $9 
milion for Cougar Reservoir, $8,300,000 for 
Hills Creek Reservoir and $7 million for the 
Dalles dam and locks and other projects al- 
ready underway. 

To make matters worse, the $32 miilion 
Bonneville power administration budget is 
caught in the veto mill, including $22 million 
for lines and substations that will become 
imperative in the next three fiscal years as 
some 2 million kilowatts of new Federal and 
non-Federal power come into the BPA grid. 

Also involved are such continuing projects 
as the deepening of the Columbia River 
Channel from Vancouver to The Dalles, which 
Army Engineers hoped to finish next year, 
and half a dozen bureau of reclamation proj- 
ects (Columbia Basin, Talent and Crooked 
River, for example) about which there has 
been no argument. 

Irony of this situation is that virtually all 
of these projects do not involve new starts 
against which the President expressed his ire. 
They are continuing projects, already fully 
approved, which will add to the wealth and 
productive capabilities of the area. With 
only a couple of minor exceptions they do not 
fit the “pork barrel“ label in any way. 

Finally, projects such as John Day, Ice 
Harbor and The Dalles, where large crews 
now are busy, will be thrown campletely off 
schedule by costly delays—unless the Con- 
gress either overrides President Eisenhower's 
veto or knuckles under and cuts out every 
item to which he takes exception. 

For these reasons, the scheduled attempt 
of the Congress to override the veto on 
Wednesday will be watched with intense in- 
terest by residents of the Northwest. The 
President's 11th-hour veto (the 61.200 mil- 
lon bill for power, navigation, reclamation 
and flood control would have become effec- 
tive last Saturday otherwise) has aroused so 
much angry reaction and genuine concern 
that he may be overriden on a bipartisan 
basis. This would upset his otherwise per- 
fect record of making his vetoes stand up. 

The problem posed by this latest veto is 
another clear indication of the need for Pres- 
idential authority to veto individual items in 
“appropriation bills. Otherwise the all-or- 
nothing veto procedure really can hurt, 
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A New Pension Bill for Veterans of World 
War I 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEVEN V. CARTER 


OF IOWA . 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 8, 1959 


Mr. CARTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I wish to make a statement in sup- 
port of a new pension bill for the benefit 
of veterans of World War I that I intro- 
duced today in the House. 

As you know, these veterans are ar- 
riving at an advanced age in life and are 
being forced into retirement because of 
age, disability, and various other rea- 
sons. If it is not already the case, they 
are upon the threshold, as a group, of 
facing their waning years of retirement 
and old age without earning capacity to 
offset the steadily increasing costs of 
living. As is the case with all our vet- 
erans, we owe this group of men our na- 
tional gratitude. It appears possible,. 
through such proposals as I have in- 
cluded in my bill, to assist our World 
War I veterans in their old age on the 
mutual basis of need and reward. 

It would be difficult to determine just 
how many veterans of World War I are 
already receiving some form of public 
assistance through State and local agen- 
cies. There are also undoubtedly cer- 
tain sums of tax money being deducted 
on a personal exemption basis by the 
persons on whom many of these veterans 
have become dependent. These are con- 
siderations which should be, and I am 
confident will be, taken into account in 
any hearings held on a bill such as I am 
proposing. 

My bill does away with requirements 
which presently exist to the effect that 
a veteran must be totally and perma- 
nently disabled in order to receive a non- 
service-connected pension, even the lib- 
eral construction of such requirements. 
A World War I veteran would auto- 
matically qualify for a pension under my 
bill upon reaching the age of 62 years, 
regardless of the degree of any disability 
he might have or the status of his em- 
ployability, provided his income fell 
within the maximum limitations pre- 
scribed in the bill. This would correct 
one of the greatest and most glaring de- 
ficiencies in our present veteran's pension 
regulations. To demonstrate, let me 
quote from Report No. 537 of the Com- 
mittee on Veterans’ Affairs, of which I 
have the privilege to be a member. This 
was the committee report accompanying 
H.R. 7650, which has since become Public 
Law 86-211. 

In addition, the committee has been study- 
ing the adjudication of non-service-con- 
nected disability pension cases and has 
reached the conclusion that VA regulations 
and their current applications are inadequate 
as they apply to the cases of certain veterans 
who have high disability and advanced age. 
In some of the cases examined by the com- 
mittee, the VA has denied pensions to vet- 
erans on the basis that the veteran is em- 
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ployable, notwithstanding the fact that these 
veterans were above age 60, had high dis- 
ability, in some instances, from 40 to 80 
percent, and were earning far less than the 
amounts specified by the income limits, 

It was noted that VA commonly denies 
employability in the case of certain farmers, 
despite the fact that the farmers are old and 
severely disabled. The denial is on the basis 
that the farmer is employable even though 
the farmer's income is very low and the farm 
which he controls is very small and occupies 
only a small part of his time, 

It is recommended and expected that the 
Veterans’ Administration will review its regu- 
lations as they relate to employability of 
veterans with advanced age and high dis- 
ability to assure that these elderly veterans 
with high disability, who are meeting the 
income limits, will not be denied pensions 
on the basis of employability when they are 
not working a substantial part of the time 
at a gainful occupation. 


Therefore, Mr. Speaker, my bill will 
serve to eliminate that area of adminis- 
trative discretion which the Committee 
on Veterans’ Affairs feels has resulted in 
many unfair and inequitable decisions 
made by the VA in pension matters, 

The text of the bill follows: 

H.R, 9134 
A bill to provide a new pension program for 
veterans of World War I 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Congress finds that a substantial number of 
veterans of World War I are in need of as- 
sistance today. It is therefore the purpose 
of this Act, as an indication of the appre- 
ciation of the United States for the service 
rendered by such veterans, to provide bene- 
fits, based upon the need therefor, to this 
meritorious group, as a reward for such 
service. 

Sec, 2, (a) Subchapter II of chapter 15 of 
title 38, United States Code, is amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following: 


“$513. World War I veterans 

“(a) The Administrator shall pay to each 
veteran of World War I who meets the serv- 
ice requirements of sectiorr 521 of this title, 
and who has attained the age of 62 years, a 
pension at rate prescribed by this section. 

“(b) If the veteran is unmarried (or mar- 
ried but not living with and not reasonably 
contributing to the support of his spouse) 
and has no child, pension shall be paid at 
the monthly rate set forth in column IT of 
the following table opposite the veteran's 
annual income as shown in column 1: 


Column I Column II 


Annual income 


Equal to or 


More than— but Joss than 


“(c) If the veteran Is married and living 
with or reasonably contributing to the sup- 
port of his spouse, or has a child or chil- 
dren, pension shall be paid at the monthly 
rate set forth in column I, IT, or IV of the 
following table opposite the veterun's annual 
income as shown in column I; 


$145 
110 110 
75 75 


$150 


“(d) If the veteran is in need of regular 
ald and attendance, the monthly rate pay- 
able to him under subsection (b) or (c) shall 
be increased by $70. 

„e) The Administrator shall deny or dis- 
continue payment of pension under this 
section when the corpus of the veteran's 
estate is such that under all the circum- 
stances, including consideration of the vet- 
eran’s income, it is reasonable that some 
part of the corpus be consumed for the vet- 
eran’s maintenance.” 

(b) The analysis of such chapter 15 1s 
amended by inserting Immediately below 
“512. Spanish-American War veterans,” 
the following: 

“513. World War I veterans.” 

Src. 3. Section 521 of title 38, United States 
Code, is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following: : 

“(c) Where a World War I veteran has 
been granted pension under section 513 of 
this title, pension may not thereafter be 
paid to him under this section.” 


Most Teenagers Aren’t Delinquents: Dal- 
las Council of Social Agencies Sets 
Example 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH W. YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, September 8, 1959 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
teenage crime and violence and stories of 
juvenile delinquency appear in our news- 
papers almost every day. 

However, most of our young people do 
not fit into this category. The vast ma- 
jority of this Nation’s teenagers are pre- 
paring themselves for adulthood and are 
exhibiting good citizenship right now. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp an article by Mildred Young 
which tells of some services performed 
by public-spirited teenagers in Dallas, 
Tex., under the guidance of the Council 
of Social Agencies of Dallas: The arti- 
cle was published in the Dallas (Tex.) 
Times Herald for Sunday, August 23, 
1959, under the title “Teenagers Cure 
Boredom With Service to Others.” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

TEENAGERS CURE BOREDOM WITH SERVICE TO 
OTHERS 


(By Mildred Young) 
Teenagers seek diversion every fleeting 
moment. When they do not find it in sum- 
cient quantity, they complain of being bored 
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with it all and begin to seek additional out- 
lets for their endless energy and enthusiasm. 

Adults often agree that this desire can be 
a bad trait which leads to delinquency. But 


-to some 1,500 Dallas young people and 18 


service agencies, this excessive energy has 
meant a summer of helpful and interesting 
activity. 

Three years ago the Council of Social 
Agencies of Dallas, which provided coopera- 
tive planning for effective welfare services, 
put out a plea for teenage volunteers to 
serve, without pay, in institutions through- 
out the city in a wide variety of activities. 


RESPONSE GROWS 


The first year about 150 responded. The 
following spring, the promotional meeting 
was moved from the YWCA to the Statler 
Hilton Hotel and 400 responded. This year’s 
public presentation was given at the A. Har- 
ris & Co. graduation show, In addition to 
the annual promotional meetings, volunteers 
are sought through Y-teen clubs in the 
schools. 

Mrs. Raymond Potts, chairman of the 
youth volunteer committee, says that the 
volunteer program hag not only proved in- 
creasingly popular with the young people in 
Dallas, but increasingly valuable to the whole 
community. 

Agencies now cooperating in the program 
include: Baylor University Hospital, Bethle- 
hem Community Center, Children's Medical 
Center, City Park Department, Community 
Chest, Dallas Day Nurseries, Jewish Commu- 
nity Center, Junior Red Cross, Juvenile Traf- 
fic Court, Marillac Social Center, Museum ‘of 
Fine Arts, Parkland Memorial Hospital, St. 
Paul, Veterans!“ Administration Hospital, 
Well Baby Clinics, Health Department, West 
Dallas Social Center, Wesley Community Cen- 
ter, and the YWCA. . 


CAREER LAUNCHED 


Though the ideal age for volunteers is 
15 to 16, Miss Delores Sands, a 16-year-old, 
worked for the Camp Fire Girls when she 
was 12. Miss Sands said that she got tired 
of not having anything to do. She wrote 
a letter which led to the Camp Fire job, and 
the following year she started her present 
task with the Community Chest public rela- 
tions office. Miss Sands has wanted to be a 
journalist for a long time and now thinks 
that she would like to serve the Community 
Chest or a similar organization in her 
chosen field. Asked why she didn’t find a 
job with pay, Miss Sands stated, “Well, 
when 1 first started to work no one would 
hire me because I was too young.” 

Others are planning to enter a service or- 
ganization on a full-time professional basis 
as a result of their volunteer work. Nurs- 
ing and teaching helpers’ positions are es- 
pecially attractive to the girls. Three vol- 
unteers working at St. Paul Hospital are 
going into nurse’s training and a fourth in- 
to medical arts study. Most young people 
took the jobs for lack of enough to do. In 
putting their spare time to use, some have 
found a life's vocation, 

There are a wide variety of positions open. 
Volunteers can assist in nursing offices; es- 
cort outpatients; serve at the lobby informa- 
tion desks; as library and recreation assist- 
ants, office workers, radio disk jockeys; par- 
ticipate in traffic court as officials; assist 
mothers with babies; weigh and measure 
babies; serve as a Spanish interpreter, as reg- 
istrars; assist in bedside patient care and 
feeding, making surgical dressings and tray 
favors, folding bandages, work in dental and 
medical labs, and a hundred other tasks. 

What has the volunteer to gain in per- 
sontal satisfaction? One Baylor volunteer 
said, “I have always.wanted to see the world. 
Now my ambition has been realized. I am 
meeting the world at Baylor, all her various 
phases, and all her people—the French 
professor, the Irishman-with his charming 
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brogue, the age-worn artist, the woman 
from India, the husband and wife from Eng- 
land. The world has a story to tell and 
sho’s telling it to me.” 


Union Money Talks 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, September 8, 1959 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend by remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recoxrp, I include the 
following editorial which appeared in the 
September 4 issue of the Washington 
Evening Star: 

UNION Monry TALKS 


Some union spokesmen have said that the 
labor reform bill, as approved by the House- 
Senate conferees, is bad legislation. They 
have said that it is a punitive, oppressive, 
union-busting measure. It is worse, they 
have claimed, than Taft-Hartley, which, 
when adopted 12 years ago, was supposed to 
have enslaved labor. 

All such talk is the sheerest nonsense. But 
after all it is only talk, and in this instance 
union action, or union money, speaks louder 
than words. What we have in mind is the 
announcement by Walter Reuther that his 
industrial union department of the AFL- 
CIO has given $1 million to the steel workers 
to support their strike. And this is only a 
“first down payment” on $25 million which 
the AFL-CIO is planning to donate if it is 
needed for the strikers. 

If money talks, and we think it does, this 
gift gives the lie to all the chatter about the 
prospective destruction of the union move- 
ment. What this $1 million gift says is that 
the union movement is strong, probably the 
strongest organized force in the country, and 
that its leaders have plenty of confidence in 
its future. 

The reform bill does impose some re- 
straints on some abuses of union power. It 
restrains secondary boycotts of businessmen 
not directly involved in a strike. It im- 
poses some restraints on so-called organiza- 
tional picketing—picketing designed to 
force workers to join unions even though 
they may not wish to join. It outlaws the 
hot cargo clause—a favorite coercive weapon 
of the Teamsters Union. And it permits 
State agencies to take jurisdiction of some 
labor disputes which the National Labor Re- 
lations Board cannot or will not handle. 
There is nothing in these provisions which 
stifles any proper union activity. What they 
will do, if they prove to be effective, is to 
prevent intolerable abuses of union power, 
and that will be a good thing for all con- 
cerned. ` 

In its more important provisions, the bill 
cracks down hard on the thieves, racketeers, 
criminals, and Communists who haye in- 
fested labor unions, This crackdown has 
been a long time in coming, but public 
pressure resulting from the exposures by 
Senator McCieLtan’s committee has proved 
irresistable. Even the most prolabor legis- 
lators have felt the heat, and are eager 
to vote for these reforms. If the bill be- 
comes law, as undoubtedly it will, and if it 
accomplishes what it is suposed to accom- 
plish, honest workers, honest union leaders, 
and honest businessmen will enjoy some- 
thing approaching a new birth of freedom. 
And this fs true, no matter what the pro- 
fessional handwringers may continue to say. 
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How Constituents Can Discourage 
a Congressman 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN F. KENNEDY 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, September 8, 1959 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, on 
October 31 the Louisville Courier-Jour- 
nal published an editorial which calls 
attention to a distressing aspect of 
public life which we have all faced at 
Some time. It refers to the experience 
of Congressman BRADEMAS, who was un- 
fairly charged by some of his constitu- 
ents with voting against the confirma- 
tion of an Ambassador and the Secre- 
tary of Commerce, 

Congressman Brapemas can properly 
be credited with taking an active part 
in the constructive legislation passed by 
the other body, particularly for his con- 
sciéntious efforts in behalf of sound labor 
reform legislation, but it must haye come 
as a shock to him to learn that he was 
also expected to exercise the preroga- 
tives of a member of the Senate and vote 
upon the confirmation of appointments 
to the Cabinet or to an embassy. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
editorial be printed in the Appendix to 
the RECORD. ' — 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Louisville (Ky.) Courier-Journal, 
Aug. 31, 1959) 
How CONSTITUENTS Can DISCOURAGE A 
CONGRESSMAN 

“Only a small minority commented on 
my stand on the issues, either from informa- 
tion received from TV talks, or indirectly by 
word of mouth from others.” That was the 
Observation of Stimson Bullitt, a cousin of 
the Kentucky Bullitt family, when running 
Tor Congress in his home State of Washing- 
ton. He recorded that and many other 
thoughts in a useful book called To Be a 
Politician,” 

This certainly parallels the experience of 
Many other office-seekcrs. In an era when 
voters seem more interested in a candidate's 
&ppearance than in his ideas or his past per- 
formance, it is easy for politicians to turn 
cynical and use all their resources on build- 
ing a glamorous personality. 

Yet some vision of a politiclan’s record 
Goes linger about his heed in the mind of 
the voter, elther as a dim halo or as a dark 
ugly cloud, The distressing part is that 
this view is often distorted and even wildly 
inaccurate, JoHN BRADEMAS, a new and 
conscientious Congressman from South 
Bend, Ind, takes rueful note of this pecu- 
liarity of politics. He was recently assailed 
by some of his constituents for his vote on 
& labor reform bill. Two letter writers added 
bitter criticism of other votes they believed 
he had cast, one against Clare Booth Luce as 
Ambassador to Brazil and the other against 
Lewis Strauss as Secretary of Commerce. 

WHAT HE MUST PRAY FOR 

Beapemas no doubt explained to these 
stern critics that he did not and could not 
have votod on these two confirmations. He 
is a Member of the House of Representatives, 
Only the Senate votes to confirm appoint- 
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ments to the Cabinet or to our embassies. 
Perhaps the young Congressman can con- 
vince these two individuals that he is inno- 
cent of their specific charges. It will be a 
miracle, however, if he can root from their 
minds a prejudice based on misinformation, 
even if they themselves admit they were mis- 
informed in this instance. 

This is all very discouraging for the honest 
public official. If he holds office in a demo- 
cratic country, however, he simply has to 
accept certain limitations of our political 
system, in return for its great advantages. 
He must give constant attention to his vot- 
ing record, praying all the while for three 
things: that the record will be accurately 
and fairly reported; that his constituents 
will grasp and remember its details; and 
that they will think well enough of him to 
respect his motives even when they disagree 
with his actions. 


Home Rule 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES E. GOODELL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, September 8, 1959 


Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to place in the Recor an edi- 
torial which appeared in one of the out- 
standing newspapers in my district. It 
expresses rather forcefully and persua- 
sively the opinion that the District of 
Columbia should be granted home rule. 

Having lived in the District during 
my 2-year tenure in the Department of 
Justice in 1954-55, I believe that I know 
personally a number of reasons justify- 
ing the granting of home rule in some 
form to the District of Columbia. 

I submit herewith an editorial of 
Thursday, August 20, 1959, appearing in 
the Olean (N.Y.) Times Herald: 

From the Olean (N..) Times Herald, 

Aug. 20, 1959] 


Home RULE FOR WASHINGTON, D.C 


Once again, the prospects for home rule 
for the city of Washington, our Nation’s Cap- 
ital, seem within a hairbreadth of succes. 
The Senate has passed a bill that would al- 
low the people of the District to vote for a 
Mayor and legislature, and the House Dis- 
trict Committee is considering it, 

However, this committee is packed with 
men who have long been opposed to home 
rule for the citizens of the capital. A peti- 
tion is being circulated by Representative 
Apranwam J. Mutter, Democrat, New York, 
to bypass the committee and bring a home 
Tule measure to the floor of the House where 
vigorous support is expected. 

When originally established by the found- 
ing fathers, Washington was given a mayor, 
appointed by the President, and an elective 
council, From 1812 to 1820, the council 
chose the mayor, and from 1820, he was 
elected by the people. 

In 1871, Congress repealed the charter of 
the city, and later established a system of 
government by appointed commissioners. 
Ever since then Congress has been burdened 
with the legislative and administrative de- 
talls of the Capital city. 

It seems strange that the Capital of our 
great democracy should deny the basic rights 
of self-government to its citizens. It has 
been charged that southern Democrats op- 
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pose home rule because of the majority of 
Negroes in the city. While this might be 
expected from many southerners, certainly 
the majority of our Congressmen should be 
ashamed of such a stand. 

An administration back resolution in the 
House asks for a District governor appointed 
by the President, and elected city council, 
and an elected nonvoting delegate to the 
House of Representatives. In other words, 
the people of Washington are seeking the 
privileges given them in 1802. It’s high time 


they get them back. 


Resolution of St. Regis Tribe of 
Indians 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, September 8, 1959 


Mr, KEATING. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a resolu- 
tion recently adopted by the Council of 
Chiefs of the St. Regis Tribe of Indians 
in New York State concerning their 
lands. ; 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

“RESOLUTION 

“Whereas the American St. Regis Indian 
Reservation in New York State is located 
adjacent to the St. Lawrence River; and 

“Whereas, the sald Indian Reservation 
lands are the only lands still available in 
the United States and east of the first locks 
in the St. Lawrence Seaway for industrial 
and commercial purposes; and 

“Whereas the St. Lawrence Seaway has 
made the availability of such lands of tre- 
mendous importance toward industrial and 
no progress in the United States; 
an 

“Whereas we, the Council of Chiefs of the 
St. Regis Indian Tribe of American Indians, 
recognize that possible leases of some of the 
lands of our reservation in this area would 
inure to the benefit of the tribal member- 
ship: Now, Therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That we, the Council of Chiefs 
of the St. Regis Tribe of Indians in New 
York State, residing upon our reservation 
at Hogansburg, N.Y., recommend that lèg- 
islation be adopted by Congress declaring 
that lands owned by the St. Regis Tribe of 
Indians may be leased for such purposes 
and for such as may be permitted 
by the laws of the State of New York. 

“The clerk of our tribe ts hereby directed 
to forward a copy of this resolution to those 
representatives in our U.S. Government and 
other officials for the purpose that such leg- 
islation may be adopted at the present ses< 
sion of Congress or any future session. 

“Dated: the 31st day of August, 1959.” 

CERTIFICATION 

I, Margaret C. Lazore, certify that I am 
the duly elected and acting clerk of the St. 
Regis Tribe of Indians, with post office ad- 
dress, Box 121, Hogansburg, N..; that the 
resolution attached hereto was duly adopted 
by the duly elected Council of the St. Regis 
Tribe of Indians on the 3ist day of August 


1959. 
Manar C. Lazorr, Clerk. 
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Howard E. Simpson 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GEORGE H. FALLON 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 8, 1959 


Mr. FALLON. Mr. Speaker, the phe- 
nomenal success of any citizen is a mat- 
ter deserving of the attention of us all. 
When such a success story applies to a 
self-made man who now is in a pivotal 
position affecting the economy of the Na- 
tion, it is of especial significance. 

Such a favorable life achievement is to 
be found in the career of Howard E. 
Simpson, president of the Baltimore & 
Ohio Railroad. Not only has his nota- 
ble attainment been an inspiration to 
thousands of his fellow Marylanders and 
to others throughout the country, but 
the further fact that he has ascended to 
his high post through seemingly insur- 
mountable difficulties makes his story 
one to be made available in the widest 
possible way. 

The New York Times of Sunday, Sep- 
tember 6, gives a graphic description of 
Mr. Simpson's success story, At first 
glance, it seems almost fictional, but the 
factual information it contains is proof 
positive of the sterling worth of the man 
and is an example, particularly for the 
oncoming generation, to attempt to 
emulate. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include the article written by Robert E. 
Bedingfield in the Appendix of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD: 2 
PersonaLrry: Sunn Hanp at B. & O. CON- 

TROLS—SIMPSON CLIMBED ro ROAD’S PRESI- 

DENCY THE Hann Way—As Arp, He FRovep 

Boss WAS ON THE WRONG TRACK 

(By Robert E. Bedingfield) 

Howard Edward Simpson became president 
of the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad by the 
method most unlikely to succeed in most 
instances. He kept telling his superiors they 
didn't know what they were talking about. 

Fortunately for Mr. Simpson, and for the 
B. & O, which is doing remarkably well un- 
der his guidance, Mr. Simpson was always 
able not only to prove his point, but to offer 
‘better routes to what the boss had been try- 
ing to attain. 

The boss that Mr. Simpson tangled with 
was Roy B. White, chairman of the B. & O. 
When the two men first met in 1926, Mr. 
Simpson was an assistant general passenger 
agent of the B. & O. afillate, the Central Rail- 
road of New Jersey. Mr. White had just been 
elected president of the Jersey Central. 

Mr. White, on first meeting with Mr. Simp- 
son, told him what he believed was wrong 
with the railroad’s passenger service. After 
listening to Mr, White's criticism, Mr. Simp- 
son declared: 

“We'll do it your way if you insist—you're 
president of the railroad. But I disagree with 
everything you've said.” 

CRITICAL RETORT 

That retort started an argument that 
lasted for an hour or so as Mr. Simpson de- 
tailed why he, an assistant general passenger 
agent thought the president was wrong. Fi- 
nally, the president sald: 

“You're right, and I'm wrong. 
doing what you're doing.” 


Keep on 
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Having come up through the passenger side 
of the business, Mr. Simpson has a lingering 
fondness for those worrisome creatures, a 
raliroad's paying riders. Although he Is the 
first to second the motion made by so many 
other railroad executives of late—that some- 
thing should be done to reduce passenger 
service deficits—Mr. Simpson takes the line 
about convenience and necessity seriously. 

Even if a service is losing money for the 
railroad, he is willing to continue it “as long 
as the public patronizes it and it is Justified,” 
Mr. Simpson said in a recent interview. 
Management has the responsibility under its 
charter to provide service until it is no longer 
patronized.” 

“Take the Royal Blue,” Mr. Simpson said. 
He explained that that crack Washington- 
Baltimore-New York train service, which the 
B. & O. finally discontinued in 1958, was a 
losing proposition after World War II ended. 
Not until late in 1957, however, when patron- 
age between New York and Washington had 
dropped ot about 100 paying riders a day 
for 6 deluxe trains, an average of about 17 
riders on each train, did Mr. Simpson peti- 
tion regulatory authorities for permission to 
drop the service. 

There was no disputing the fact that the 
passenger was no longer riding the Royal 
Blue, Mr. Simpson said, and the B. & O. 
had no difficulty proving its argument to 
the States involved. 

“If we had tried to end the service 10 
years ago, however, we would have been 
rebuffed at every turn,” he added, 


REALISTIC VIEW 


In discussing the unprofitable nature of 
railroad passenger service, Mr, Simpson is 
one of the few in his industry who doesn't 
overdramatize his road's losses. Not because 
they aren't staggering. They are. Although 
passenger service traffic accounts for but 6.5 
percent of the road’s total operating rev- 
enues on a full-cost accounting basis the 
B. & O. lost more than $25 million on the 
business last year. The out-of-pocket de- 
ficit was $14,500,000. 

“I don't Iike to hear people talk about 
the loss on a full-cost basis,” Mr. Simpson 
said, “not that it isn't correct, but use of 
that figure merely confuses the issue.” Mr. 
Simpson sticks to the out-of-pocket fgure— 
the actual cost, above that of the rails, of 
running a train and the amount that he 
knows the railroad ultimately could hope to 
save if it stopped running the train, 

Obviously, a successful railroad execu- 
tive—and the B. & O. record since Septem- 
ber 1953, with Mr. Simpson in the presi- 
dent's office has been one of the most out- 
standing among the eastern lines—can't 
spend all his time on the part of the busi- 
ness that loses money. While he is the first 
to acknowledge that he is not fully trained 
In all phases of railroad operation, he has 
become a keen student of freight traffic 
since 1946, when he was promoted from 
general passenger trafic manager to assist- 
ant vice president in charge of all traffic. 

The most important single commodity in 
the B. & O.'s freight traffic is soft coal. It 
accounts for about 44 percent of the road's 
tonnage and 30 percent of revenues. Steel 
and steel products are the second most im- 
portant traffic sources. With about 20 per- 
cent of the road's revenues linked to the 
steel industry, the B. & O. has been hard hit 
by the steel strike. 

While the B. & O.’s carloadings for the first 
34 weeks of the year show a 7 percent gain 
over last year’s, loadings in recent wecks have 
been down more than 14 percent. The toll is 
reflected in the income statements. The 
August report will not be issued until next 
week, but earnings in July fell to $806,000, 
from $2,900,000 in the 1958 period, when 
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traffic was being reduced seriously by the 
recession. 

Prior to the steel strike, Mr. Simpson had 
been estimating that the B. & O. this year 
would achieve a 10 percent increase in car- 
loadings and finish 1959 with earnings at 
least as good as last year“ when net income 
was $16 million. Mr. Simpson was hoping 
that sustained traffic improvement would 
permit the B. & O, to accelerate its plans for 
making major improvements to Its yards and 
to extend its several centralized traffic con- 
trol (automatic remote switching) projects 
now under way as well as to upgrade its roll- 
ing stock. But these hopes were voiced 
before the steel strike. 


LONG AN APPRENTICE 


Mr. Simpson, a native of Jersey City, one 
of the country’s busiest railroad centers, has 
been a railroad man since 1912, when he was 
only 15 years old. His first job was as a $20- 
a-month office boy in the passenger depart- 
ment of the Central Rallroad of New Jersey. 

His first 14 years of service were largely, as 
he looks back on them now, an apprentice- 
ship, in which he learned his business in the 
thorough fashion that so impressed Mr. 
White, After 1926, his rise was steady and, 
for a rallroad executive, swift. He went to 
work for the B, & O, in 1931 as general east- 
ern passenger agent in New York and 5 years 
later was transferred to the carrier's execu- 
tive office in Baltimore. 

Mr. Simpson is married to the former Mil- 
dred Apgar of Elizabsth,NJ. The Simpsons 
are simple folks. Their home is the same 
apartment in Baltimore into which they 
moved in 1936, when Mr. Simpson was trans- 
ferred to the head office. Most week nights 
at home are quiet ones, with Mr. Simpson 
looking forward to relaxing with his news- 
papers and listening to his wife play the 
piano. 


Understanding for Victims of Heart 
Diseases 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, September 8, 1959 


Mr, KEATING. Mr. President, a New 
York City constituent of mine, Mr. Ar- 
thur Murray Aibinder, recently sent me 
a copy of a letter he wrote which was 
printed in the New York Journal-Ameri- 
can on the subject of victims of heart 
disease. He points out that heart dis- 
ease must be constructively understood, 
not merely sympathized, and emphasizes 
that these victims can often perform use- 
ful and important work after their ill- 
ness, 

The employment situation of people in 
this category and their concomitant psy- 
chological problems, should be considered 
by all of us who have contact with car- 
diac cases or who consider legislation 
dealing with heart attack victims. I 
therefore ask unanimous consent to have 
Mr. Albinder's interesting letter printed 
in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

HOPE FOR AFFLICTED ‘ 

About 10 years ago, the patient with diag- 
nosed heart disease was either coniincd to 
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bed. or was ambulatory in a wheelchair. To- 
day, modern medicine enables the average 
Cardiac patient to lead a normal life. De- 
pending on the degree of the illness, certain 
restrictions will be advised by the physician. 
Unfortunately, not all share the concepts 
of modern medicine. Prospective insurance 
Policyholders, and applicants for employ- 
ment, are required to take physical exami- 
hations prior to be being accepted. The 
Stethoscope diagnosis of heart disease has 
Caused an unwarranted number of rejec- 
tions. The psychological results will, in many 
Cases, create an insecure feeling of invalid- 
ism. Cardiac patients can be very capable 
workers, and long-surviving policyholders. 
It should be understood that the patient 
with chronic heartbeat has a ray of pos- 
sibilities. 
ARTHUR MURRAY AIBINDFR. 
MANHATTAN, 


Muffle Drums—Last of the Boys in Gray 
Was Never in War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON H. SCHERER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 8, 1959 


Mr. SCHERER. Mr. Speaker, on Au- 
gust 11, 1959, Congress passed a joint 
resolution authorizing. and requesting 
the President to issue a proclamation 
calling for a day of national mourning, 
with the flag to be flown at half staff, on 
the occasion of the death of the last sur- 
viving veteran of the Civil War. 

This resolution was passed to honor 
One Walter G. Williams, of Texas, who 
would supposedly reach his 117th birth- 
day on November 14 of this year and who 
is generally accepted as the only and last 
Surviving veteran of the Civil War. 

The Cincinnati Post and Times-Star 
Was contacted by a resident of the Cin- 
elnnati area who contended that Walter 
Williams was not a Civil War veteran. 
The newspaper assigned one of its ace 
Washington correspondents, Lowell K. 
Bridwell, to determine the facts. Mr. 
Bridwell, after a painstaking, thorough, 
and exhaustive investigation, found that 
the newspaper's informant was correct 
in her assertion. 

In view of the resolution passed by 
the Congress, I am calling Mr. Bridwell's 
finding to the attention of all Members 
and the President who under the resolu- 
tion must issue the proclamation, by in- 
Serting here in the Recor his column 
as it appeared in the Scripps-Howard 
papers on September 3, 1959. 

It seems to me that under the circum- 
Stances the Congress should act to 
nullify its action since it is now apparent 
that Congress acted on the basis of mis- 
information. 

Morrie Drums—Last or Bors IN Gray Was 
Never IN Wan—Rrconẽns Snow He Was 
Boy or EicuHt WEHEN Hoop Mane FINAL 
STAND 

(By Lowell K. Bridwell) 

Wasnincton—Walter G. Williams, of 
Houston, Tex., accepted by the Nation as the 
“last living link with the Civil War,” is a 
Confederate veteran only in his memory- 
Clouded mind. 
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The Texan; il] and under the constant care 
of a daughter, is looking forward to Novem- 
ber 14, happily anticipating the attention 
bestowed upon a man on what he figures 
must be his 117th birthday. It probably 
matters little to him that old census records 
indicate he’s really only 103, 

Just when and where the aged Texan be- 
came universally and sentimentally accepted 
as a member of the famed Confederate 
Hood's Texas Brigade isn't known. Maybe 
it resulted from the tales of elderly men 
passing the time on county courthouse 
steps. 

Apparently no one bothered to check, or 
no one really cared, Nevertheless, the 
meticulously kept Confederate records in 
the National Archives fail to disclose Wil- 
ams“! association with that most lonized 
of all Texan fighting outfits. 

Perhaps, after years of clouding memories, 
Williams has forgotten that he was a mere 
lad of eight on his father’s Mississippi farm 
when the unit he now believes he fought 
with was making its final stand in Virginia 
and that Gen, John B. Hood, his self-pro- 
claimed leader, was conducting the battle 
of Atlanta, 

The unfeeling facts contained in musty. 
old ledgers and documents also tell their 
stories. But they were not presented to the 
veterans’ organizations, the State of Texas, 
the Congress and the President of the 
United States when they chose on several 
occasions to honor this supposed last of the 
3% million men who fought this Nation’s 
only Civil War, 

Just last month, Congress approved and 
President Eisenhower signed a resolution de- 
claring the day of Williams’ death to be a 
day of national mourning with the flags to be 
flown at half staff. In 1958, Congress pro- 
vided and the President approved a special 
Federal pension for Williams and a Virginia 
Confederate veteran who since has died. Two 
years earlier, Williams was presented a gold 
medai by an act of Congress, 

Just how long Williams’ legend has ex- 
isted, no one knows. It started officially 
when he applied for a Texas Confederate 
pension Aug. 5, 1932, the first year of the 
great depression. 

Williams was merely reflecting the pride 
of his adopted State when he filed a sworn 
affidavit that he was a member of Company 
C, Sth Regiment, Hood's Brigade, 11 
months before the war closed, The men of 
Hood even today are looked upon with re- 
spect and awe because of their bravery and 
key parts in Confederate victories over 
Union forces in 1861 and 1862. 

Williams and thousands of others un- 
doubtedly have forgotten that Hood's famed 
unit was broken up and lost its historic des- 
ignation long before Williams believes he 
enlisted. 

These cold records preserved in the Na- 
tional Archives, much more complete than 
is generally accepted, fail to turn up any 
evidence of Williams’ proclaimed service. 

“Other than the sworn statement of Mr. 
Williams, no evidence was required to begin 
payment of Confederate pension benefits,” 
wrote Gerald Turner, Texas Veterans’ Affairs 
Commission assistant director, when asked 
about Williams’ service record, 

“No official records from many source sre 
available which would verify the statements 
made by Mr. Williams.” 

Old census records, however, are able to 
sweep away the eventful years and shed 
light on the Williams’ legend. 

They show, for example, that Williams’ 
father, George W. Williams, and his mother, 
Nancy, lived on an Itawamba County, Miss., 
farm in 1850 with their two children, Mary 
L., 8, and Stephen B., 2. Williams’ grand- 
parents, Stephen and Mary Williams, lived 
there, too. 

The family’s progress and the toll of the 
years can be seen in the census records 
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taken every 10 years. By 1860, the grand- 
parents and Mary L. no longer were listed. 
But as some members were taken away, 
others came, for the Willlams family now 
had two new members, Laura A., 9, and 
Walter G., 5. Stephen B, had grown to be 
a lad of 12. 

The move westward apparently -swept 
along the Williams family because they 
moved to Brazos County, Tex., by the time 
the 1870 census was taken. George W. and 
Nancy still headed their family. Stephen B. 
apparently had gone out to make his own 
way in the world. Laura A., now a lady of 
17. was still living at home. Walter G. was 
a young man of 15. 

By 1880, George W. and Nancy were getting 
along in years. He was 65. She was 62. 
Laura was gone, but young Walter G. had 
married and brought his wife, Florence, 
home to live. 

The young Williams couple, in those 
eventful 10 years, ont only had married, but 
produced the first three of their family. 
They were Marth, 6, Thomas M., 3, and Ida 
Bu cts 
At various times over the years, and con- 
firmed by daughter, Willie M. Bowles, who 
now cares for him, Williams has listed all 
these persons as members of his family. 

Actually, perhaps, the Willlams legend can 
best be seen in light of his own words, ut- 
tered at widely separate times. On his pen- 
sion application, he said his family moved 
to Texas in 1870. Years later, he told a 
newspaper interviewer he was 14 years old 
when he came to his adopted State. 


State of Texas Joins Opposition to Radio- 
active Waste Disposal in Gulf of 
Mexico: The Chronicle and the Observ- 
er on the Same Side 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


r 


HON. RALPH W. YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, September 8, 1959 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
the Atomic Energy Commission's atti- 
tude of “hear, see, and speak no evil” 
concerning the dumping of radioactive 
wastes into the Gulf of Mexico almost 
succeeded. 

However, a number of citizens, joined 
by me and other Members of the Con- 
gress, by newspapers, by community and 
county governments, by civic and con- 
seryation organizations, and by others, 
protested the proposed move. Now the 
State of Texas has asked that it be 
allowed to intervene in the case. 

The matter is still under consideration 
by the AEC, with a hearing scheduled in 
October. I sincerely hope the Commis- 
sion will study the application to dump 
radioactive wastes into the Nation’s sea 
areas careful scrutiny—a closer study 
than it gave the pollution of some rivers 
in the Northwestern part of our Nation, 
which are now reported contaminated 
because of radioactive wastes dumping. 

The Houston Chronicle, one of the 
largest newspapers in Texas, has led in 
protesting this move along with some 
other publications. A militant weekly 
newspaper which has entered the fight is 
the Texas Observer. This paper pub- 
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lished an article which sums up the situ- 
ation as it is right now, The Chronicle 
editorial points up the value of citizens 
doing their own thinking and then hav- 
ing the courage to speak up. An in- 
formed, courageous, vigilant citizenry is 
the best public safeguard in the world. 
In this day of TV documentaries and 
mass media of communication brain- 
washings, individual thinking is more 
important than at any other period in 
our history. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp an editorial from the Houston 
Chronicle for Monday, August 24, 1959, 
entitled “State Enters Fight Against 
Atomic Dumping Along Coast”; an excel- 
lent and factual article from the Texas 
Observer for August 28, 1959, entitled 
“Alarms on the Radioactive Drums”; and 
an editorial from the same issue of the 
Observer, entitled “Flip That Crazy 
Junk.” 

There being no objection, the editorials 
and article were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Houston (Tex.) Chronicle, Mon- 
day, Aug. 24, 1959] 

STATE Enters FIGHT AGAINST Atomic DUMP- 
ING ALONG COAST 


When a locally organized company months 
ago applied for a permit to build an atomic 
waste disposal plant here, with plans to 
dump the wastes in the Gulf of Mexico, 
only a handful of citizens here, some coun- 
ty officials and the Chronicle questioned the 
safety of the plan. This opposition was 
enough to delay the operation, 

Then many other groups joined the fight. 
Coastal members of Congress took up the 
campaign against the dumping of atomic 
wastes in the gulf near Texas. Sportsmen 
voiced their opposition. 

Now the State of Texas has entered the 
fight, through the attorney general. The 
attorney general has filed a petition with 
the Atomic Energy Commission, asking per- 
mission to intervene in the case now pend- 
ing before the Commission on the com- 
pany's applicatian for a license to dispose 
of the wastes. The attorney general's brief 
said the State takes the position that dis- 
posal plans to date do not include adequate 

tees of safety. 5 

The situation has changed considerably 
in the last 2 or 3 months. At first some 
local sources were aghast that anyone would 
question the scientists who sald that there 
is no danger in dumping atomic wastes in 
the Gulf of Mexico. One paper called the 
opposition “witch burning.” But later it 
was discovered that some equally prominent 
scientists believe it would be dangerous. 
The more the case is argued the more ap- 
parent it becomes that nobody really knows 
what effect dumping atomic wastes in the 
gulf, even in concrete containers, would have 
on marine life. Some of the self-appointed 
interpreters of the facts of science now seem 
to be rather juvenile in their viewpoint, 

Whnt if a few determined people hadn't 
started the fight when the matter first came 
up? By now, marine life along the coast 
might be contaminated by radioactive 
wastes. 

There is a moral in this for the public. 
Citizens should do their own thinking and 
not be afraid to speak out on their convic- 
tions. 


[From the Texas Observer, Monday, Aug. 28, 
1959] 
ALARMS ON THE RapioacrtvE DRUMS 
Hovstron.—When and if the U.S. Atomic 
Energy Commission gives the four or 
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five people who call themselves the In- 
dustrial Waste Disposal Corp, permission to 
dump radioactive wastes in the Gulf of 
Mexico, there chosen spokesman here ad- 
mits, some of the drums are expected to 
burst, the cement encasements will split, 
and the wastes will diffuse into the gulf. 

But here, says their lawyer, young John S. 
Kiibler, Jr., is the problem: “What are you 
going to do with these wastes? There are 
only two things you can do: Take the really 
dangerous atomic refuse and lock it behind 
walls and put it under guard, where it will 
stay, as at Oak Ridge, for thousands and 
thousands of years; or take the less dan- 
gerous wastes, dump them in the ocean, and 
let them spread out, 

Thus has come home to Texas and to Tex- 
ans a personal meaning for the atomic age, 
an intimately personal Issue: the purity of 
the coastal waters, the safeness of shrimp 
and fish we eat, and perhaps most all the 
way we feel in our environment. 

If the wastes are not taken somewhere 
they will stay where they accumulate. In 
the city of Houston alone 80 licenses have 
been granted for the use of radioactive ma- 
terials in commercial and medical pursuits. 
“Why, trucks are traveling the streets of 
Houston day and night with two or three 
curles—which is far greater than we can 
have in any one package,” Kilbler sald. So 
the question is not, Shall we dispose of 
radioactive wastes, but how? 

The 3-year-old Industrial Waste Disposal 
Corp, attorney Kiibler said, proposes to re- 
ceive the wastes in Houston on hired trucks, 
convey them in other hired trucks to the 
company's steel haul vessel, take them to an 
area roughly 150 miles east of Port Isabel and 
180 miles south of Galveston, and dump the 
stuff overboard into at least 1,000 fathoms of 
water. 

rr Il. SPLIT, IT DIFFUSES 


Admitting the cement encasements and 
the drums can split, and ofter will, when 
they are dropped into a thousand fathoms of 
water, Kilbler told the Observer in an in- 
terview: 

“The fact is that it doesn't make any dif- 
ference. My Lord, it'll split. That's confus- 
ing the issue. It's expected to split. It dif- 
fuses.” 

Senator RALPH YARBOROUGH has speculated 
that the currents in the gulf could carry 
radioactivity to the coast. 

The current itself is very helpful,” Kiib- 
ler responded. “If there were no current it 
would still diffuse. * * Believe me, if some 
got to shore, it would have been washed 
free of radioactivity. It’s safe without a 
current—it’s so much safer with a current 
that much safer, that is.” 

Conveying, by that verbal tangle, a desire 
to leave no implication that there could be 
any danger from the waste dumping from 
which Industrial Waste Disposal Corp. pro- 
poses to make a profit over the years, Klibler. 
asked It there would be any danger at all, 
replied: 

“This is a matter of proven fact: It Is not 
dangerous if it is handled in the manner 
specified in the license, This company is 
fully equipped to handle it.” 

How many permanent employees does the 
company have? he was asked. “Probably 
from four to six,” he said, including the 
president, Dr. Donald Hood, an ocehnog- 
tapher; Miss Edna Wood, n biochemist; the 
ship captain, and the two of three people 
the captain hires for his crew, 

The company, Kiibler sald, is “a small 
concern engaged in handling Industrial 
wastes,” such as oil and chemical wastes 
from industries along the Houston ship 
channel. “Our business is finding some 
way to deactivate the waste so It can be dis- 
posed of without contaminating the 
streams,” he sald, 

Radioactive materials are used for such 
things as medical work and determining in- 
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terior strength of metals, he sald, Indus- 
trial Waste Disposal Corp. would receive 
them from “anyone that we could economi- 
cally.” He said he has heard that there are 
seyen other U.S, companies doing the same 
kind of work. 

What area would the firm service? “It 
depends on the shipping rates,” he sald. 


We would expect to get most of it from 


Texas. * * It seems a good source of in- 
come." 

In outcry about the dumping have been 
heard the voices of YARBOROUGH, Texas Con- 
gressmen, the Texas Legislature, the shrimp 
industry, and sports fishermen. The AEC 
was required by the politics of the situation 
to hold up the issuance of the license to 
Industrial Waste Disposal Corp., as for & 
brief from the company by September 15, 
and schedule arguments October 13 in 
Washington. Attorney General Will Wilson 
has asked the AEC to be allowed to inter- 
vene against the dumping at the October 13 
hearing. Kiibler will be there, too, 

Representative Clann THOMPSON, Galves- 
ton, has introduced a bill to prohibit radio- 
active waste-dumping closer to shore than 
200 mules and shallower than 1,000 fathoms. 
Containers would have to be leakproof. 

In a recent statement on the subject. 
YARBOROUGH said TuHompson’s bill “is a long 
step in the right direction—namely, deeper 
and farther away. A mistake here could be 
fatal. * * * An overdose of radiation is most 
hazardous to children and can affect gen- 
erations 100 and 200 years in the future.” 


WILL COME OUT OF DRUM 


The young, alert La Porte lawyer said the 
waste would consist of such things as test 
tubes, beakers, contaminated paper, car- 
casses of dead animals used in experiments, 
and some materials exposed to radioactivity 
from radium, such as the containers in 
which it was stored. 

The wastes would be trucked to Industrial 
Waste Disposal Corp. in drums which would 
have to comply with AEC standards, so that 
if the basi¢ container broke, liquids would 
be absorbed by an inner container. 

“Either you or I can carry one of these 
contalners around all day,” he said, “The 
radioactivity is of such a low intensity, it 
does no harm. It could sit there indefinitely 
and you could live with it indefinitely.” 

Could you leave it in your bedroom? 
“You could have it in your bedroom, yes," 
he. replied; Each concentration of radio- 
activity is well below the maximum permis- 
sible concentration.” 

Not opening the drums, Industrial Waste 
Disposal Corp, would encase some of them 
in concrete strengthened with wire mesh: 
drums not filled up with wastes would be 
filled with concrete instead of encased 
in it. (Presumably they would have to be 
opened if they had to be filled with 
concrete.) 

“The main function of the concrete is 
weight.“ he sald. “They don't need it for 
protection.” 

After the drums were dumped. concrete 
encased or concrete-filled, into the gulf with- 
in 2, 3, or 4 miles of latitude 26 20“ north, 
longitude 94°32’ west, what chance would 
there be, the Observer asked Kiibler, of the 
ocean pressure breaking them open? 

“Some of the drums will break,” he sald- 
“The concrete will probably bréak—a shear- 
ing break, a sort of crack, that doesn't shift 
the concrete. It does break. It’s expected to 
break. The wire mesh holds it together—!t 
doesn't come off.” 

The probability of the drums opening un- 
der the pressure, he said, ig not great. “The 
inner metal drum may crack. ‘Then the 
water rushes in and equyglizes the pressure: 

“Of course,” he said, “radioactive material 
wlll come out of the drum,” 

At this point he reverted to the nature of 
the problem, What is to be done with rudlo- 
active waste? 
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“You can either contain it and keep it 
away from man, which is very expensive, very 
impractical,” he answered. “You can put it 
in steel containers at Oak Ridge under armed 
guard and leave it there for hundreds of 
thousands of years—that's just hearsay. Or 
you can reduce its intensity and scatter it so 
that it can do no harm. It is exposed to the 
diffusion process in the ocean—it diffuses 
very quickly so that it can do no harm.” 

He said there is “much less chance“ of the 
drum splitting than there is that the cement 
will crack. “If there is no airspace in the 
drum, it won't split,” he said. The fact is 
that it doesn't make any difference. My 
Lord, itll split. That's confusing the issue. 
It's expected to split. It diffuses.” 

WORST POSSIBLE THING 


The Atomic Energy Commission itself, he 
continued, “envisioned taking the material, 
transporting it to the bottom, and instantly 
removing the container—so that you would 
have raw radioactive material in the ocean. 
This was the worst possible thing that could 
happen—why, all the material would be in 
the water at once.” 

He said a current helps the diffusion. “It 
Would naturally diffuse with or without a 
current,” he added. 

He quoted Dr. Dayton E. Carritt, associate 
Professor of oceanography at Johns Hopkins 
8 on how much danger there might 


Take strontium 90 material, the deadliest 
kind, 10 curies of it, and sink it to the bot- 
tom, dissolve the container, so it's in the 
Water. Also assume no current to ald in the 
diffusion . Go out (1% miles}, sit 
on the bottom of the ocean—assuming you 
could drink sea water, you could sit there 
and drink sea water for the rest of your life, 
and no harmful effects,” Kiibler reviewed. 

If there was a 5-knot current you could 
drink the water at elght-tenths of a kilome- 
ter, or half a mile, he said. 

YarsoroucH has also made the point, 
Kiibler was reminded, that fish concentrate 
radioactivity in their bodies, since they live 
off ocean life which has itself in turn at- 
tracted the radioactivity. 


WHAT ABOUT THE FISH? 


“Fish will pick it up.“ Kübler agreed. 
“Fish have the same maximum permissible 
concentration as humans—it's quite a com- 
cidence.” 

But they might not die before they are 
Caught and eaten, the Observer observed. 

“It's not going to kill the fish,” Kiibler 
Said. “They could drink it too.” 

What about fish within the area where 
the drinking water would not be safe? “I 
don’t know if you could catch fish at 1,000 
fathoms,” he said. All commercial fishing— 
Sports fishing—is above the themocline. Be- 
low that there is very little plant life, very 
little fish life—perhaps a few monsters, that 
sort of thing.” 

Could the radioactive materials rise above 
the thermocline? 

“Radioactive oll and very hard plastics are 
the only two items that could come up from 
1,000 fathons," he said. The rest would be 
Pressed flat by the pressure—clothing, wood, 
for example. By the time it came to the sur- 
face, the oll and plastics, too, would have 
been rendered harmless.” 

Then he thinks there is no danger of con- 
taminating gulf fish life? “None whatever.” 
And no danger to boats passing over the 
dumping grounds? “None.” 

He said that after 6,000 curies of radio- 
active waste had been dumped into one 
Spot off the Atlantic coast, scientists went 
Out there to run tests, and with all their 
delicate meters, they couldn't even find it.” 
He recalled a figure that the background 
Tadioactivity in the Gulf of Mexico is 3,400 
million curies. Since we'll not be dumping 
More than 10 at a time, you begin to see 
the ridiculousness of the objection.” 
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The gulf is quite a large area, however. 
Kiibler responded that the scientists hadn't 
been able to detect where the 6,000 curies 
had been dumped off the Atlantic coast. 

Had not a drum been found floating off 
the coast off the Pacific Northwest marked 
for radioactivity? Yes, he said; but it had 
had no radioactivity and was thought to be 
the work of pranksters, according to a story 
he had seen. 

Kiibler thought the public’s alarm about 
the radioactive dumping a healthy thing, 
but the concern is simply through a lack 
of knowledge, It's very similar to the first 
filling station. People were very alarmed 
about the dangerous properties of gasoline. 
No one now thinks of gasoline stations as 
dangerous, $ 


|From the Texas Observer, Aug. 28, 1959] 
Fur THAT Crazy JUNK 


It's easy to be uneasy about dumping 
drums that will burst encased in cement that 
will crack full of radioactive refuse that will 
then diffuse in the Gulf of Mexico 150 miles 
off the Texas coast. But for YARBOROUGH’S 
alarm, who knows what the smug sanitarians 
of the AEC might have done? But what is 
to be done with the lethal, sterilizing, de- 
forming, invisible death being concentrated 
at points all over the world like a suicide 
collects knives? Long run there's only one 
humane solution: put the stuff on rockets 
and fire it into space. However, there will 
be consequences. We may have to footnote 
our poems to the universe with the admis- 
sion it’s also used as a garbage dump. And 
how will we know where the stuff fires off 
to? Just as a few heretics defended the In- 
dians of the American continents from ex- 
ploitation by the invading Europeans, hu- 
manitarianism will be challenged by the 
Martianists, or the Orionists, or the Milky- 
wayans, or perhaps simply the universarians. 
And they may retaliate. Or maybe they'll 
dump their stuff on us first, and we'll re- 
tallate. But to return to earth, we are 


grateful for Senator YARBOROUGH. 


The Khrushchev Visit: Dangers and 
Hopes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, September 8, 1959 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recozp, I 
include the following article from the 
New York Times of Sunday, September 
6, 1959, written by Mr. Henry A. Kissin- 
ger, associate director of the center for 
international studies at Harvard Univer- 
sity, and the author of the book, Nu- 
clear Weapons and Foreign Policy”: 
Tue KHRUSHCHEVY Visrr: Dancers AND HOPES 

(By Henry A. Kissinger) 

In 9 days Premier Khrushchev is to arrive 
in the United States. His every gesture will 
be watched for significance; his every smile 
will be reported as a harbinger of a happier 
world; his every affirmation of the desira- 
bility of peace will be taken as a sigu that 
Soviet policy has entered a new phase. 

In these circumstances it seems almost un- 
gracious to express a word of caution. But 
it is dangerous for democracies to act as if 
all issues could be reduced to personalities, 
The cold war is not the result of a misun- 
derstanding between our leaders and those 
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of the Soviet Union. It is the product of a 
conscious Soviet policy which includes the 
suppression of freedom in Eastern Europe 
(it is less than 15 months since the execution 
of Imre Nagy, of Hungary); the Soviet re- 
fusal to accept schemes for the control of 
arms; Communist pressure on all peripheral 
areas, of which Laos is only the most recent 
example; the unprovoked threat on Berlin, 
A solution of the cold war can be found only 
in relation to these issues. 

The exchange of visits will assist the cause 
of peace only if it provides a basis for deal- 
ing with these problems. It will be beneficial 
to the extent that it gives the Soviet leader 
an incentive to reverse a course which has 
repeatedly brought the world to the brink of 
war, Yet the circumstances in which the vis- 
its will take place do not inspirt optimism 
in this respect. If Mr. Khrushchey compares 
his position now with what it was last No- 
vember, when he first threatened Berlin, he 
may well conclude that bellicosity has its 
rewards: As a result of his pressure on Ber- 
lin, accompanied by threats of missile and 
nuclear attacks, Mr. Khrushchey has already 
gained the following points: 

1. A meeting at the top without with- 
drawing the threat to Berlin. Whatever 
the desirability of a visit by Mr. Khrushchev 
to the United States in the abstract, under 
present conditions it is a Soviet tactical vic- 
tory. From the start of the Berlin crisis, we 
insisted that we would not go to a summit 
conference under duress, that there had to 
be some “progress” at a lower level before the 
heads of state convened, Throughout, Mr. 
Khrushchey has maintained that the Foreign 
Ministers could settle nothing and that the 
“heavyweights” should talk. The threat to 
Berlin has not been withdrawn; the Geneva 
Foreign Ministers’ meeting was a complete 
failure. Yet Mr. Khrushchev has better 
than achieve a four-power conference. He 
has been invited to meetings with the Pres- 
ident from which our allies are excluded. 

2. A demonstration of the lack of purpose 
in the West. The immediate reaction to the 
Soviet threat to Berlin was a public debate 
On what concessions might be made and 
public accusations of bad faith and irresolu- 
tion among the allies. Three weeks before 
the Foreign Ministers’ Conference there was 
still no agreed Western position, and the 
tentativeness with which the Western plan 
was presented revealed that the West lacks 
a clear conception of the purposes for which 
it might strive. 

Rather than concentrating on restoring its 
unity or developing its own program, the 
West has been obsessed with determining 
Soviet intentions. Delegations of political 
leaders from most countries of the Atlantic 
community and from almost every political 
party have descended on the Communist 
capital. Moscow has become ‘the focus of 
diplomatic activity. The West has hung on 
Mr. Khrushehev's erratic pronouncements 
as if it could do nothing save in reaction to 
Soviet moves. The Elsenhower-Khrushchey 
meetings are the culmination of a trend 
which has seen the Western alliance danger- 
ously close to being split, with each ally 
essaying his own diplomatic approach. 

3. A hardening of the dividing lines in 
Germany. The attempt by Germany to pur- 
sue an isolated policy in the center of the 
Continent has produced disaster for Eu- 
rope twice within a generation. One of the 
important goals of our policy must there- 
fore be to retain Germany as a willing mem- 
ber of the Western community. If Germany 
should feel forsaken by its allles, it may seek 
to realize its aims by separate dealings 
with the East. And among these aims, 
unification will always occupy a key role. 
Thus for us & great deal depends on demon- 
strating that only Soviet intransigency 
keeps Germany divided. Any other course 
will in time produce what we should fear 
most: a dissatisfed, militant power in cen~ 
tral Europe, 
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When an East German delegation was 
seated at Geneva, a major step was taken 
not only toward the perpetuation of the 
division of Germany but toward our ac- 
ceptance of the East German puppet regime. 
This was underscored by the lack of con- 
viction with which the Western plan for 
German unification was presented and the 
haste with which it was pigeonholed at the 
first sign of opposition. After the first week 
in Geneva, the foreign ministers dealt with 
only one problem: the transformation of 
our position in Berlin, for which the quid 
pro quo was to be the withdrawal of a Sov- 
jet threat. We were asked to give up our 
rights while the Soviets would give up a 
menace. By accepting what amounted to a 
proposal that we solve“ problems the Soviet 
Union had created, we were placed in the 
demoralizing position of letting our well- 
established rights be called in question with 
no better argument than that they had 
become “abnormal.” 

4. The demonstration of a basic weakness 
in Western military policy. In our belief 
that deterrence is best achieved through the 
threat of maximum destructiveness, we have 
placed our principal reliance on nuclear 
weapons and strategic bombing. We were 
thus .caught in the dilemma of deciding 
whether Berlin is “worth” the tens of mil- 
lions of casualties of an all-out nuclear war. 
And it does not matter how determined we 
“really”, are; if the Soviet leaders doubt our 
resolution they may provoke the crisis we 
are striving to avoid. 

President Eisenhower is reported to have 
expressed puzzlement that our repeated 
warnings that we would fight for Berlin 
have apparently failed to impress Mr, 
Khrushchev greatly. The reason is not hard 
to find: Our threat to resort to our only 
strategy has lost its credibility, not because 
our leaders are irresolute but because the 
threat of all-out war has become inherently 
implausible. 

Moreover, once Soviet pressure had begun, 
few of our actions were calculated to rein- 
force our words. We did nothing to remedy 
the weakness of NATO's ground forces; on 
the contrary, we reduced both our Army and 
the Marines. We kept stressing the priority 
of long-range balance over readiness as if 
we did not face an immediate crisis. These 
actions may haye encouraged a Soviet be- 
lief that our show of determination was 
bluff, that in our quest for relief from the 
burdens of military expenditures we might 
be induced to give up our other interest. 

When we assess the exchange of visits be- 
tween the President and Premier Khrushchev 
in this context, the potential dangers of the 
meetings emerge clearly. In my opinion, 
they are: 

1. The risk of euphoria. Some of our 
allies seem to feel that anyone who warns 
against overoptimism seeks to avoid a set- 
tlement. This is not true; no one can be 
opposed to a genuine end of the cold war, 
But we must guard against succumbing to 
the illusion of relaxation while the causes 
of the cold war remain unsolved and new 
crises build up in an atmosphere of bland- 
ness and “normalcy.” And there is a grave 
danger that the American people will be 
lulled into complacency by abstract protes- 
tations of good will; that we will confuse 
personal affability with a change of attitude. 
We may be defiected from the long-overdue 
reexamination of our policies, both diploma- 
tic and military, if the impression is created 
that the fact of a conference is more im- 
portant than the substance of what it 
achieves, 

2. Weakening allied ties. One of the 
characteristics of the postwar period has 
been the decline in power and influence of 
Europe. But one of the paradoxical results 
of Europe's new status has been a tendency 
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to exaggerate its weakness. As a result, 
Europe has not fulfilled all her potentialities 
for political initiative. 

It is important that the conference be- 
tween the President and Mr. do 
nothing to increase this sense of impotence. 
Our European allies must not be given the 
impression that matters affecting their most 
vital interests can be negotiated without 
their participation. No one who has read the 
President’s remarks in the course of his 
Euro trip could suspect that Mr. Eisen- 
hower would betray our allies. But sepa- 
rate conversations could underscore the 
junior position of our partners and be a blow 
to their self-respect, 

We must take care that we do not reduce 
any future summit meeting to ratifying de- 
cisions taken by the United States and the 
U.S.S.R. Mr. Khrushchey has already sought 
to exploit this possibility, He has stated 
that after his meeting with the President 
there might be a conference including our 
European allles plus Poland, Czechoslovakia, 
and Hungary, We must guard against hay- 
ing our allies reduced to the status of the 
East European satellites. 

President de Gaulle’s reported plan to visit 
Moscow, following the Macmillan trip to 
Russia and the Eisenhower-Khrushchey ex- 
change, indicates that a situation could come 
about in which allied unity—in the diplo- 
matic field, at least—would be little more 
than a formal pose. If the principle of 
separate dealings becomes established, we 
may well be the victims of the next phase 
of Soviet policy, when an attempt may be 
made to appeal to our allies against us. 

3. The demoralization of the free world. It 
it a Soviet goal to reduce contemporary is- 
sues to a clash of personalities in an effort 
to make us forget that the cold war has been 
caused by specific Soviet aggressive actions 
and that it can be ended only in relation 
to these issues. The more the Soviets can 
give the impression that crises stem from 
individuals (Adenauer’s “rigidity,” Truman's 
“failure to follow Roosevelt's policies,” eto.) 
the more uncertain the free world will be- 


come, for in any Soviet-provoked crisis the 


West will be tempted to blame its own lead- 
ers or to search desperately for a new ap- 
proach that will somehow end all tensions. 
Mr, Khrushchey may indeed make the ulti- 
mate decisions in the Soviet Union—as many 
advocates of conversations at the top main- 
tain, It is nonetheless dangerous for de- 
mocracies to permit a dictatorship to impose 
its manner of conducting affairs on them too 
completely. 

Now that the invitation to Mr. Khru- 
shchey has been issued, we must consider 
how the exchange of visits can be made to 
bring the best results. 

It is likely that Mr. Khrushchev suffers 
from severe misconceptions about the nature 
of American society, Although it is not easy 
to imagine what the Soviet leader is likely to 
see in a cross-country trip of 6 days to 
change the attitudes of a lifetime, he should 
learn of the unity of the American people. 
Unless Soviet doctrine blinds him com- 
pletely, he may come to understand, if he 
ever doubted it, that America has no aggres- 
sive designs, that it is unthinkable for the 
United States ever to initiate hostilities. At 
the same time, he may realize that the Amer- 
ican people will be as one in resisting any 
attempt to achieve world domination. He 
could gain an appreciation of our strength 
and our productive capacity. 

Mr. Ehrushchev cannot fall to notice the 
sincerity of the President when Mr, Eisen- 
hower says, as he has repeatedly, that in a 
nuclear war both sides must lose, but that, 
if the Soviet Union ls prepared to seek secu- 
rity through negotiations and to forgo the 
quest for empire, it will find us conciliatory 
and imaginative. And the conversations be- 
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tween Mr, Eisenhower and Mr. Khrushchev 
will demonstrate our desire for peace to the 
rest of the world. : 

Nevertheless, we face a delicate task in the 
forthcoming meetings. If we negotiate 
about specific settlements we may disrupt 
the Western alliance by giving our allies the 
impression that major decisions are being 
taken in their absence. On the other hand, 
if we confine ourselves to generalities we may 
confuse our people. In that case it will never 
be clear what was decided upon. Misinter- 
pretation or misunderstanding will be en- 
couraged. We shall not be able to convey 
even to the Soviet leaders our understanding 
of the causes of current tensions and the 
means to overcome them. 

We have never had too much difficulty 
obtaining Soviet agreement “in principle.” 
The frustration has arisen because principle 
has proved impossible to translate into 
action. — 


Court's Irresponsible Race Views Were 
Drawn From Swedish Socialist 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, September 8, 1959 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, the 
widely read news columnist, Mr. West- 
brook Pegler, is currently on a tour of 
Europe, and at a stopover in Stockholm, 
Sweden, he has prepared a very inter- 
esting and important column which 
merits the attention of the Congress. It 
is entitled “Court’s Irresponsible Race 
Views Were Drawn From Swedish So- 
cialist,” and was published in the Sep- 
tember 7, 1959, issue of the Augusta 
Chronicle, of Augusta, Ga. I ask unani- 
mous consent that the column be 
printed in the Appendix to the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

COURT'S IRRESPONSIBLE Race Views WERE 
Drawn From SWEDISH SOCIALIST 
(By Westbrook Pegler) 

STOCKHOLM :.—The Earl Warren dispensa- 
tion of the American Supreme Court by its 
resort to an irresponsible discussion of the 
Negro’s relations with his white neighbors 
in the United States touched off the Little 
Rock trouble, in turn has wrought some 
damage to our national reputation in other 
countries, The injury may be momentary. 
Be that as it may, we are now urged to sub- 
mit to moral blackmail to win the approval 
of people who have no authority in our do- 
mestic affairs, who plainly do not know cer- 
tain essential facts, and in all cases have 4 
few moles and warts on their own noses. 

The irresponsible discussion which Earl 
Warren invoked was written by a left wing 
politician of the Swedish equivalent of the 
American union racket. Warren and his 
wife, being of Swedish background, are sen- 
timentally regarded here as ex officio Swedes. 
The Swede who wrote the opus which War- 
ren seized upon is an inveterate office- 
holder of the Socialist Labor movement 
which In most countries has stretches of 
common front with the Communists. His 
name is Gunnar Myrdal. 

He appears never to have joined the Com- 
munist Party but his disposition was ex- 
pressed when, as Minister of Commerce in 
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1946, he actively prompted a trade credit of 
1 billion kroner, about 620 million in Amer- 
ican money, to help Moscow obtain indus- 
trial equipment for the modern development 
by which Khrushchev now threatens to sur- 
pass the United States and destroy capital- 
ism. The Russians have cashed this credit 
to the extent of 550 million kroner. They 
have undertaken to pay this debt in a 
stretch from 1961 to 1967 but, obviously at 
considerable loss to Sweden through shrink- 
age of the value of the kroner. The deal 
did not stipulate repayment in kroner of 
the same value as the kroner which Russia 
borrowed. 

At the dissolution of the wartime conli- 
tion government of Sweden in 1945, Myrdal’s 
party, called the Social Democrats, swept in 
with firm control. The election was legiti- 
mate and the Swedish unions, which are a 
reckless, wasteful force with their own 
layish bureaucracy including their own 
newspapers subsidized by the wages of the 
faceless man, exulted in its new power and 
its great opportunity. 

Myrdal was jubilant. He was quoted as 
having said, “Now is the time to bring in 
the Socialist harvest.” 

Myrdal left the government in 1947. 
Parting was a mitigated sorrow to the party 
although Myrdal, being seyered from the 
payroll, reasonably may have felt shooting 
pains. He is a bureaucrat and professional 
doctrinaire as unfamiliar with actual toil in 
& personal sense as Rex Tugwell and most 
theoretical teachers of the social science 
courses in American colleges. His wife is a 
doublesome of similar bent now Ambassador 
to India at somewhere between $8,000 and 
$9.250 a year. Myrdal himself enjoyed some 
years in a soft job with the U.N. at about 
$25,000. a year, tax free. 

Some of the conservative Swedish press 
fought this credit to Moscow. One phase 
of the program called for enormous orders 
of manufactured electrical equipment. The 
biggest Swedish firm in this line resisted 
involyement in the task on the ground that 
the reparation of war damage in all direc- 
tions, plus demands for apparatus newly 
developed, would provide capacity business 
for its facilities, Thus there would be no 
need for made-work production under an 
iN-disguised subsidy from the Swedish Gov- 
ernment, One paper intimated that the 
porty in power then threatened native 
Swedish industry with an invasion of 
Sweden by General Electric of the United 
States to manufacture the stuff. Ultimately, 
Swedish firms filled a variety of orders for 
Russia. 

Myrdal enjoyed a sojourn in the United 
States on a grant from a typical tax-free 
foundation. This grant became, in practi- 
cal efèct, a subsidy which ultimately paid 
for the court decision based on Myrdal's 
bricf observations of relations between white 
and colored Americans. And this alien So- 
Cialist’s findings in this field are now, in 
similar practical effect, the law of the land, 
supplanting a time-honored interpretation 
Of the Constitution by the pre-Warren court, 


The Good Senor 
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HON. JOHN C. KLUCZYNSKI 
OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 8, 1959 

Mr. KLUCZYNSKI. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following article 
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from the New York Herald Tribune of 
September 8, 1959: 
Tue Goon SENOR 
(By Red Smith) 


In the autumn of 1955, there spread 
through the American League an uneasy 
suspicion that Marty Marion, Chuck Comisky, 


‘Johnny Rigney, and affiliated intellectuals in 


Chicago had all slipped their trolleys. As 
usual, the White Sox had finished third and 
as usual Manager Marion and his assistant 
thinkers longed to beef up the team’s girlish 
attack. In October they took a step in this 
direction by wangling the muscular Larry 
Doby off the Cleveland roster, but at a cost 
which suggested they had taken leave of 
their senses. 

In exchange for Doby they gave the In- 
dians Jim Busby and Chico Carrasquel, one 
of the best shortstops In baseball, who had 
served the Sox with distinction for six sea- 
sons. It was a desperate gamble, for no team 
can play first-rate ball without a first-rate 
shortstop, and a club can search for years 
and spend a fortune without discovering one 
of Carrasquel’s quality. 

All Chicago's eggs were thus dumped into 
one frail basket carried by a 20-year-old 
shrimp out of Venezuela, advertised as a live 


-one but a total stranger to the big leagues, 


with only two seasons in the bushes on his 
record. 

One year later when the 1956 averages were 
published, Luis Ernesto Aparicio had led 
the league's shortstops in total chances ac- 
cepted, led the league in stolen bases, batted 
266 and was designated Rookie-of-the-Year 
by the Sporting News. In 1957 he led the 
shortstops in assists, in 1958 he was tops again 
in total chances, and in both seasons he was 
the league's most proficient thief on the 
bases, 

THE SMART SENOR 


Recently there was an item about a poll 
of American League managers who were asked 
to name the one player they would select 
first if given their choice of all the talent in 
the leagues, There are eight American 
League managers. There were eight votes for 
Luis Ernesto Aparicio. Obviously Senor Al- 
phonso Damon Lopez, current manager of 
the White Sox, must have gone with the 
crowd. Senor Lopez knows when he is well 
off. 

“I would hafta say,” Mr. C. Stengel is wont 
to remark, “that they got a smart fella for 
manager because he has never finished worse 
than second and he used to work for me.“ 

Except for the fact that the White Sox lost 
twice by one run margins, the weekend se- 
ries with Cleveland was vividly characteristic 
of the champions-presumptive and the lop- 
jawed; tobacco-eating desperado who plays 
shortstop for them, 

In Saturday's game chicago was trailing, 
3 to 2, in the fifth inning when Aparicio 
beat out a bunt. He stole second, Then he 
stole third. Then he dashed for the plate on 
a short fiy by Jim Landis, and was thrown 
out. The Indians squeaked through, 6 to 5. 

On Sunday, Chicago's only extra-base hit 
was a double by Aparicio. Neither team 
scored until the fifth inning when Aparicio 
singled, stole second, reached third on a sin- 
gle by Nellie Fox and rushed home when 
Landis—the big third man in Chicago's ter- 
rifying batting order—scratched a hit off the 
pitcher's glove. That was the only run for 
the Sox; Cleveland got two. 

LARCENOUS LATIN 

Aparicio is batting .262 and his Sabbath 
steal of second was his 49th theft of the 
season. By way of comparison, the most 
larcenous operative in the National League 
is that colorful character, Willle Mays. He 
has stolen 26. Little Luis ought to bring on 
another half-dozen thefts before the season 
ends. Nobody has done anything Uke that 
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since George Stirnwelss knocked off 55 a 
decade and a half ago. 

As a base runner, Aparicio isn't exactly a 
throwback to Ty Cobb, who considered it 
one of his lesser years when he didn't steal 
more than 90, but he is the most exciting guy 
on the bases since Jackie Robinson was a 
newcomer. 

In those days, Robinson was the one player 
around who could stop a game cold by get- 
ting on first base. If he walked or singled, 
all other action froze. The television di- 
rector In Ebbets Field threw an electronic fit, 
employing the split-screen technique to show 
both pitcher and runner. Fans held their 
breath as Robinson jigged and feinted. 

Yet Robinson never had more than 37 
steals in his best season and when he led 
the league one year with 29, Bugs Baer wrote 
than John McGraw used to demand more 
than that by the writers traveling with the 
Giants. 

DEAD-END KIDS 

Chicago's only 300 batter, Nellie Fox, has 
two home runs, which is about normal for 
him. Al Smith has made 14 and Sherman 
Lollar 20. After Fox's 308, the team’s top 
hitter is Jim McAnany at .279, and this 
rookie has been around less than half the 
season. 

It is unlikely that even a world series would 
bring out the best in batters of this stripe, 
but the Sox are a team that worries the 
enemy into panic. They're a pack of dead- 
end kids who sneak up on a victim from the 
rear, whereupon Fox trips the sucker and 
Little Luis swipes his watch and chain. 


No Editing by the President, So Why 
Should Senators? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, September 8, 1959 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD should be a ver- 
batim record of what Senators and Rep- 
resentatives say in floor debate. How- 
ever, it is not. The revising of remarks 
made on the floor has become part of 
senatorial custom. Every Senator does 
it. I have dome so myself, although I 
hope that I did so in a manner of cir- 
cumspection. 

The only way to end the practice of 
revising substantive matters recorded by 
the very able reporters who take down 
the daily proceedings in the Senate, as 
they happen, is by a rule which cuts off 
the privilege for all Senators simul- 
taneously. 

Mr. President, on August 20 the dis- 
tinguished senior Senator from Colo- 
rado [Mr. Attorr] and I submitted to the 
Senate, Senate Resolution 168, which 
would amend the Standing Rules of the 
Senate so as to add a new rule prohibit- 
ing substantive changes in the recording 
of remarks made on the Senate floor. 
The resolution provided that changes 
would be permissible only to correct 
grammar and syntax and to eliminate 
errors made in the transcribing of such 
remarks. 

This proposal has created considerable 
favorable editorial comment. I ask 
unanimous consent that comment of sev- 
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eral newspapers which has come to my 

attention be printed in the Appendix of 
e RECORD. 

ener being no objection, the editorials 

were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 

as follows: 

From the 8 Sun, Aug. 26, 


No EDITING BY THE PRESIDENT— WHY SHOULD 
SENATORS? 


A great many Democrats have made fun 
of the frequent roundabout and unparsable 
sentences uttered by President Eisenhower 
at his news conferences. But one Democratic 
Senator, RICHARD NEUBERGER, of Oregon, has 
taken a sympathetic attitude toward Mr. 
Eisenhower in this regard —or. more particu- 
larly, toward the President's practice of let- 
ting the verbatim transcript remain un- 
touched, no matter how the written words 
may make the Chief Executive look. 

Mr. Nevunercer has invoked this Presiden- 
tial practice in defense of his resolution to 
deprive Senators and Congressmen of the 
privilege, now liberally exercised, of editing 
their oral remarks in the House and Senate 
before they are reduced to cold print in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Rrronp. Senator NEUBERGER 
is joined in this move by Republican Senator 
ALLOTT, of Colorado. 

“Some persons may scoff and speak of lack 
ot clarity exhibited by (the President's press 
conference) answers,” says Senator NEU- 
perckr. “Yet I doubt if any Senator has the 
right to engage in such ridicule, 

“Members of the Senate may rigorously re- 
vise their remarks. It is my understanding 
that the President takes advantage of no 
such privilege,” he says. 

We cherish little hope that the House and 
Senate will give up their precious privilege 
of patching up the errors, faux pas, and in- 
anities uttered, however innocently, during 
the course of debate, even though this prac- 
tice smacks uncomfortably of the rewriting 
of history described in George Orwell's novel, 
“1984.” But perhaps Senator NEUBERGER'S 
gentle chiding will make them a bit more 
hesitant about deriding the Presidential 
press conference answers. 


— 2 


From the Milwaukee Journal, Aug. 26, 
1959] : 


AN Uproar Over DELETIONS From CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD 


The ConcressronaL Recorp is supposed to 
be just that—a verbatim record of what 
Senators and Representatives say in floor 
debate. But it isn’t. For years legislators 
have claimed a right of revision. 

Supposedly this allows them to correct 
grammatical errors, eliminate personal abuse 
and off-the-cuff remarks. Actually, it is 
frequently used to revamp arguments, 
change stories, let the speaker appear as an 
orator of wit and logic. 

Last week the situation reached a ridicul- 
ous point. Four pages of remarks were de- 
leted from a debate on a banking bill. Sen- 
ate leaders were involved. There was a 
tremendous uproar. 

Investigation revealed that a staf member 
of the Senate Banking Committee made the 
deletions without getting permission of any- 
one. 

Senators NEUBERGER, Democrat, Oregon, 
and ArLorr, Republican, Colorado, are try- 
ing to stop this practice. They have intro- 
duced a resolution to deprive Senators of the 
revision privilege. 

NEUBERGER said, as is now, a man wishes 
he had sald something and is then permitted 
to go back and say it for the Recoro. He 
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might have added that it also permits the 
man to wipe the slate, or the RECORD, of 
something he said and wishes he hadn't. 

The Oregonian pointed out that there had 
been some criticism of President Eisenhow- 
er’s press conference remarks—the lack of 
clarity sometimes exhibited. He said Sena- 
tors had no right to join in such ridicule— 
“Mr, Eisenhower takes advantage of no re- 
vision privilege before his press conferences 
are released for publication.” 

Senators, of all people, should be willing to 
stand on what they say. In honesty, the 
bipartisan Neuberger-Allott resolution 
should be adopted. 


[From the Christian Science Monitor, Aug. 
29, 1959] 


“Cas Wrr“ IN THE SENATE 


The British have long had a term for it: 
“Cab wit.“ That is, the happy phrasing one 
might have given a passage in the speech, 
the devastating irony with which one might 
have crushed an adversary's argument, the 
sparkling quip with which one might have 
rocked the dinner party—all thought of in 
the cab going home. 

There is no speaker or writer who must 
phrase his thoughts under the exigencies 
of the moment into words beyond recall but 
who indulges occasionally in this form of 
futile penance. Senator RICHARD NEUBERGER 
recentiy told the Senate: 

“Many men would like to rewrite history. 
Few get the chance. Among the elite are 
U.S. Senators. Their vehicle is the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD.” 

And he has proposed in company with 
Senator Gorpon ALLotr a new rule prohibit- 
ing substantive changes in the recording of 
remarks made on the Senate floor, permitting 
only changes to correct grammar, syntax, 
and errors in transcribing. 

He must have made some of his colleagues 
squirm a bit when he reminded them that 
the President's responses in press conference 
are published verbatim in American news- 
papers. Officially what is said on the Senate 
floor is what is recorded in the RECORD. 
Citizens of today and tomorrow are entitled 
to know how it was actually phrased, un- 
altered and unembellished with “cab wit.” 


From the Daily Oklahoman, Aug. 29, 1950] 
A MOTION SECONDED 


The Nation should rise in unison and give 
15 cheers for Senator RICHARD L. NEUDERGER, 
of Oregon, and Senator GORDON . ALLOTT, of 
Colorado. These two propose to put an end 
to the costly privilege of “correcting the 
Recorp.” 

This would be the greatest boon to demo- 
cratic government since the invention of the 
veto. Anyone who has had occasion to 
browse around in a copy of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp may be dumfounded to learn 
that Congressmen don’t always speak in 
faultless prose sparkling with wit and 
weighty with wisdom, Their secretaries get 
a chance to revise thelr remarks and in the 
process practice a form of censorship which 
prevents constituents from getting a true 
picture of their lawmakers. 

If President Eisenhower can submit to 
having his remarks quoted verbatim 80 
should Congressmen. The Recorp might 
even become a contender with best selling 
novels if “printed raw.” Senator NEUBERGER 
thinks his resolution would discourage per- 
sonal abuse on the Senate floor and would 
reduce the number of “horseback” opinions 
on important matters. 

Congress is double-dared to adopt the 
resolution. 


September 8 


West Virginia Is Getting Short- 
Changed: XI 
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HON. KEN HECHLER 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 8, 1959 


Mr. HECHLER. Mr. Speaker, over 
the past weeks I have stood repeatedly 
before this House and cited statistic after 
depressing statistic to bear out my con- 
tention that my State of West Virginia 
has been woefully neglected in the distri- 
bution of Defense Department sites, em- 
ployment, and contracts. 

My State, despite its many advantages, 
ranks a dead last among the 50 States 
in Defense Department spending and 
payroll, civilian and military. This, I 
submit, is an unfair situation. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I have compiled 
other figures which indicate that the De- 
fense Department is not alone in its dis- 
crimination against my State—where 
unemployment remains shockingly high 
and where jobs are desperately needed. 

Apparently the Commerce Department 
has a similar disregard for the needs and 
rights of West Virginia. I have here a 
list of Commerce Department employ- 
ment in each of the 50 States, and the 
proportion of the total population which 
this employment represents. 

Can you imagine where West Virginia 
stands? Again, at the very bottom of 
the heap. 

West Virginia, with only 37 Commerce 
Department employees, has only .00184 of 
1 percent of its total population on the 
Department's payroll. 

I do not think one single Member of 
this House can fail to agree that this 
shocking story of abuse and discrimina- 
tion deserves to be given fullest distribu- 
tion. 

When I was pointing out how the De- 
fense Department has discriminated 
against West Virginia; I admitted that 
certain States were better suited than 
others for defense purposes. But I felt 
that, despite this fact, the evidence was 
clear that West Virginia had, indeed, 
been shortchanged. 

By the same token, I am not suggest- 
ing that the Commerce Department in- 
stall the headquarters of its Maritime 
Administration or its Coast and Geodetic 
Survey in a landlocked State such as 
West Virginia. 

However, I am at a loss to explain how 
equally landlocked Idaho, with barely @ 
fourth West Virginia's population, rates 
exactly five times as many Commerce 
employees, or how an inland State like 
Colorado, with less than two-thirds as 
many people, merits exactly 10 times as 
many. 


I can say that some regional offices 
would seem ideally suited for the Moun- 
tain State. But apparently the Com- 
merce Department has not even consid- 
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ered locating these facilities in West Vir- 
ginia. 

For example, my State is highly air- 
conscious, since the mountainous terrain 
makes other forms of transportation dif- 
ficult, Yet there is not one single Civil 
Aeronautics Administration employee in 
the entire State. 

In the field of business and defense 
services, which could be a godsend to 
assist industries and communities in 
overcoming the effects of a lingering re- 
cession, there is not one Commerce De- 
partment employee in the entire State. 
This division, which offers facilities and 
assistance so sorely needed, is not rep- 
resented in the State where it possibly 
could do the most good. 

Mr. Speaker, I do not ask needless fa- 
vors for West Virginia. I do ask for 
„equal treatment and fairplay. 

I believe-that it is becoming more and 
more evident that many departments of 
our Government, which ought to be con- 
cerned with helping stricken areas, have 
instead callously turned their backs on 
West Virginia, and until something is 
done to rectify this situation, I intend to 
keep bringing these disturbing statistics 
into the open. 

Department of Commerce employees by 

States 
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Address by Senator Long at Graduation 
Exercises, Loyola University 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
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HON. RUSSELL B. LONG 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, September 8, 1959 


Mr. LONG of Louisiana, Mr. Presi- 
dent, one of the finest honors which has 
ever been conferred upon me was the 
action by Loyola University of the South 
recently when the faculty of that insti- 
tution presented me with an honorary 
doctor of laws degree. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that my address on that occasion 
may be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

Mr. MORSE, Mr. President, reserv- 
ing the right to object—and I shall not 
object—will the Senator from Louisiana 
permit me to extend him my hearty 
congratulations for this deserved honor? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I thank the 
Senator very much. I doubt whether I 
deserve the honor, but I am fiattered. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I, 
too, wish to extend my congratulations 
to the Senator. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I thank the 
Senator from Washington. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Louisiana? 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ADDRESS OF SENATOR RUSSELL B. LONG BEFORE 
GRADUATION EXERCISES OF LOYOLA UNIVER- 
srry, May 27, 1959 
It is indeed an honor to share the plat- 

form with your Congressman Hate BOGGS, 

and speak to you tonight. 

Inasmuch as Congressman Bocas will 
not haye the opportunity to epeak tonight, 
permit me to say that he is undoubtedly one 
of the great leaders of the national Con- 
gress. If we are ever successful in making 
order out. of the chaos that exists In the field 
of foreign trade, for example, it will be in 
large measure due to his enlightened leader- 
ship. The contribution of Hare Bocas to 
the improvement of our National Govern- 
ment has been great indeed, but with each 
additional year he becomes more effective, 
more competent, môre productive. All 
Louisiana is proud of your Congressman. 

And now speaking for myself, it seems 
but a short time ago that I was receiving a 
bachelor of arts degree from my old alma 
mater. Time flies and things happen in 4 
hurry after you graduate from college. 
May I be excused for failing to remember 
what the principal speaker said on the night 
that I graduated. I cannot recall a word 
of it. 

The night was hot, I had plans for the 
evening. I wanted to get it over with, Let 
us hope that my experience was not in that 
respect a forerunner of yours tonight, 


Yet on that June night of 1940, almost 


every man and woman in the class could 
have told you then and could tell you now 
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some of the things that our President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt was saying over radio 
that year. 

He told us that our generation had a 
rendezvous with destiny. It was true. 

We were not of the maturity or experi- 
ence to become the heads of government and 
immediately provide the top leadership, but 
we had the good judgment to help the Na- 
tion choose good leaders and we played a 
part in deciding which direction American 
policy would take. i 

Few of us were privileged to make com- 
mand decisions, but we sup those de- 
cisions. We provided the workers, soldiers, 
officers to make those command decisions 
successful. 

Our generation saw America emerge as 
the greatest Nation on the face of the 
earth, and the leader for all free peoples. 

We learned how to attain full employment 
for our millions of workers who had suf- 
fered a cruel depression. We discovered 
many of the secrets of the Diety and made 
them available for the service of mankind. 

We struggled successfully against totali- 
tarian dictators, we were able to preserve the 
freedom of mankind in many parts of this 
planet. 

Yet in spite of the best we could do, the 
dangers and the challenges will be even 
greater for you. Unless your generation 
measures up to those challenges, then the 
next 20 years will see world leadership pass 
from this Nation just as the last 20 years 
saw it come to us. 

Such a result could spell disaster for this 
planet. 

You will be in all respects equal to the 
task, and your achievements will be greater 
than those of my day if you can do two 
things, simple to say, difficult to achieve. 

First by working in the right direction. 

Second, by trying very hard to get there. 

It has been my impression that most of our 
difficulties in this world and in this Nation 
exist because there are a lot of people work- 
ing in the wrong direction. 

You will be surprised to discover how 
many of them there are, and how powerful 
some of those people are. 

Most of them do not think of themselves 
as doing anything wrong. Most of them are 
the victims of misunderstanding, on the one 
hand, or shortsightedness on the other. 

Yet such people make it twice as hard for 
us to get good results. Some of them actu- 
ally succeed in doing things that hurt their 
Nation notwithstanding their honorable in- 
tentions, 

A few years ago, one of our best known 
Washington cartoonists, Herbert Block, bet- 
ter known as Herblock, published a volume of 
cartoons demonstrating his philosophy of 
life, He illustrated vividly one point that, 
some of us never forgot. 

Most U.S. Senators work hard, but many 
of them are working in the wrong direction. 
Herblock gives this illustration: 

“Suppose I am a working man who Is in 
need of a home for his family, and suppose 
my Senator is fighting against legislation 
which would help me to get a better deal. 
Then I am no better off because he is work- 
ing hard. I would be better off if he had 
stayed in bed.” 

More than 30 years ago, a boy by the name 
of Roy Riegels played center for California's 
Golden Bears. He made what was perhaps 
the most famous run in the history of the 
Rose Bowl. It was a long run—just 6 inches 
short of 70 yards—but that was not what 
made it famous. The world remembers that 
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run and remembers Roy Riegels because he 
ran in the wrong direction. 

There is no reason to discuss here how Roy 
Riegels happened to make this mistake. The 
fact is that he did do it and that it typifies 
in this one memorable act out of a life- 
time of acts, the many public officials, busi- 
nessmen, and leaders in all walks of life, 
who all too frequently head out in the wrong 
direction—and who often refuse, as Riegels 
did, to listen to the shouts of their team- 
mates who know they have gone wrong. 

Roy Riegels may have lost his direction 
temporarily, but he did not lose his courage. 
He played a lot more good football the next 
year. He was elected captain of the team. 

When statesmen are going in the wrong 
direction it is even harder to persuade them 
to turn around and reverse their fleld. It is 
hard for a man to be certain that he is 
wrong; frequently it might actually be pop- 
ular, It might actually appear to offer per- 
onsal profits although the result might be 
bad for the Nation or for the world. A man 
might stick to his direction even when he 
realizes that what he is doing is resulting 
in more harm than good, 

It is for these reasons that we should be 
fulsome in our praise of a man with the 
humility to admit his mistake and change 
his direction. The moral being: If you 
can't be right, at least be humble. 

This misdirection applies to people on all 
sides. It applies to the businessman who 
selfishly demands things which are bad law 
from a legislator. It applies equally to the 
legislator who is more interested in serving 
again than he is in serving well. 

So let me say this to the men of Loyola 
who officially take their place in the great 
arena of the world tonight. 

When the great Scorekeeper marks your 
record down, be certain that all of your yard- 
age was in the right direction. Or, at least, 
be certain that you tried to reverse your 
field before you scored for the wrong side. 

Now a word about this thing of trying 
hard enough—time and again statesman- 
ship is failing this Nation and this world 
because men who know what is right are 
not doing enough about it. 

A great number of us feel that we are 
not maintaining sufficient armed strength to 
save this Nation in the event that we are 
forced to fight. Some of us were successful 
recently in offering an amendment to a bill 
appropriating money for the various depart- 
ments of Government, stating specifically 
that no further reduction should be made 
in the strength of the Army or in the strength 
of the Marine Corps. 

Those who represented the U.S. Senate, in 

_ conferring with the House of Representa- 
tives, threw in the towel on this issue in 
short order. When Members of the House 
of Representatives refused to discuss the 
matter, the Senators on the conference com- 
mittee were quick to take no for an answer. 

Some of us tried to force those who rep- 
resented the Senate on the conference com- 
mittee to go back and fight again for the 
position taken by the U.S. Senate. We lost, 
but we tried and we tried hard. If Senators 
who offered excuses for failure had voted 
with us rather than offer those excuses, we 
would have won. We will try again this 
year. and again next year. If we try long 
enough and hard enough we will prevail. 

In dealing with other branches of our 
Government, we have frequently found that 
a Federal administrator can make a law work 
out the way it should work if he determines 
to reach that result, If he does not want it 
to work out he can find a thousand reasons 
why the law cannot succeed. The same 
thing is equally true of your Representatives 
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in Congress, your Governor, your State leg- 
islature, your mayor, and your city council. 

As a Member of the Senate of the United 
States, I have at times kidded other Senators 
about the excuses that some of them offer 
for their failure to vote for a matter which 
they admit to be in the national interest. 
It is either “too hot“ or “too cold"; or per- 
haps a line from the recently popular song 
could better describe it: “It's the right time, 
it's the right place, but it's the wrong face.” 

At the moment, our Nation is failing to 
make itself understood among the 1 billion 
people of the world living in countries which 
are opposed to communistic slavery. The 
prevailing view of the ordinary people of the 
United States and the prevailing view of 
the people throughout the world toward our 
foreign aid program is that the program is 
of benefit to the unscrupulous politicians, 
Many persons in Government as well as the 
vast majority of the little people around 
the world feel that the program should be 
reformed. The trouble is that there are too 
many people who take a defeatist attitude 
about the matter. They are not trying hard 
enough. 

Then, let us consider for a moment the 
actual problem of mankind's hope for sur- 
vival due to the threat of all-out thermo- 
nuclear war over Berlin, Germany, Korea, or 
other trouble spots. 

How much has actually been achieved in 
working out some sort of an arrangement 
to assure that literally billions of innocent 
people are not exterminated in an atomic 
war? . 

How much is being achieved in making 
sure that the possible causes of war are 
reduced? 

What has been done to assure that there 
will be some limitation of the battle area 
and that the combat forces will be confined 
to those limits should war occur? 

What has been done to limit the size of 
nuclear weapons and to control the testing 
which is polluting the atmosphere of this 
earth? 

Very little. Yet the Russians have as 
much interest to survival as we do. 

We cannot forever excuse our failures by 
blaming it all on the other fellow. Some- 
time we should approach these international 
conferences with the understanding mutu- 
ally that both sides will be condemned for 
failure to come back with some sort of 
agreement. 

Certainly one of two things must be 
wrong: Either the approach has not been 
right or the effort has not been sufficiently 
determined. 

We must try again, reconsider our ap- 
proach, and try harder. 

When statesmanship fails the people per- 
ish. Statesmanship cannot succeed without 
steadfastness to a worthy purpose. It can- 
not succeed without tireless effort. 

The flags of this Nation have been at half 
mast for the past 3 days out of respect to the 
late John Foster Dulles, former Secretary of 
State. In a number of ways, I differed with 
Mr. Dulles. I never disagreed with his pur- 


pose, 

One thing everyone will forever admire 
about John Foster Dulles. He gave us 
everything he had, He drove himself to his 
grave fighting for a forelgn policy which he 
had helped to shape. Any failure of his pol- 
icy could not exist because the man failed 
to fight for it. 

This may sound like simple words of ad- 
vice, but I believe you will find that this 
advice will bring you a successful and satis- 
fying future if you follow it. 

First, be sure you are heading in the 
dig direction and then give it all you've 
go 
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Hope of Big Sandy Valley Fades With 
President’s Veto of Waterways Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. CARL D. PERKINS 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, September 8, 1959 


Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I would like 
to include the following article from the 
Paintsville Herald, Paintsville, Ky., en- 
titled “Hope of Big Sandy Valley Fades 
With President's Veto of Waterways 
Bill”: 

Horre or Bro Sanpy VALLEY Fapes WIrH 

PRESIDENT'S VETO OF WATERWAYS BILL 


For the Big Sandy Valley, the President's 
veto of the waterways bill that carried 
$200,000 for planning Fishtrap Reservoir in 
Pike County and $2,500,000 for Pound Reser- 
voir in Virginia, extinguished the hope for 
the valley's future, 

It was only 30 months ago that our people 
saw the wild, rushing waters of the Big 
Sandy River spread across their lowlands 
from hill to hill, sweeping all in its path, 
and leaving thousands without home, food, 
clothing, and business. Never in the his- 
tory of the valley had there been such suffer- 
ing and devastation. As the days passed, 
despair deepened as losses were realized, and 
the ugly dream became a reality. 

Then, the citizens of the Big Sandy towns 
joined hands to present our local flood prob- 
lem to our Government in Washington. Had 
not President Eisenhower said that “It is up 
to the party in power to carry out a sensible 

of progress that the American pub- 
He will approve.” 

After all, we do have a Government noted 
for its benevolence, a Government that do- 
nated last year $30 million worth of food to 
the Italian people alone, and $6 million 
worth of food to the children of Italy this 


year. 

Finally, after the trips of citizens to ap- 
pear before Senate and House committees in 
Washington, after thousands of letters and 
telegrams, it seemed that the goal had been 
reached. Both the Senate and the House 
approved funds for Fishtrap Reservoir and 
Pound. But this hope was like a mirage 
that deceives so cruelly in the desert wastes. 
The waterways bill was vetoed by President 
Eisenhower. 

Shocked and amazed, we stand alone. We 
know that security and homes and jobs and 
all that is worth while in life depend on our 
safety from recurring floods. We ask, “Is 
it sensible to bring a halt to the development 
of a region, its security, and future? And 
who is able to foresee the value of these 
Teseryoirs to our Nation in future years? 

Our national strength is a multitude of 
localities of which our valley is a single unit, 
A good businessman spends today for what 
is essential tomorrow, and mioney spent for 
national strength and human welfare is not 
extravagence. 

Our Nation owes its greatness to what it 
has spent in the past. If other Presidents 
had acted with the same view to economy, 
there would have been no Panama Canal; 
no Louisiana Purchase; no buying of Alaska; 
no development our our rivers and harbors. 

Prior to 1954, the foreign aid program 
brought the total over an 11-year period to 
about $100 billion, and billions have been 
sent to foreign nations since that year 1954. 
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With incredible amounts sent abroad for 
defense and rehabilitation for the 10 years 
from 1945 to 1954, there is evidence of waste 
and extravagence with our tax money. 

We believe the waters of the Big Sandy 
River could be a blessing and a great eco- 
nomic asset if controlled with dams. The 
construction work would provide jobs for 
the unemployed, would stimulate needed 
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tion and management of the three Federal 
agencies which use most of the taxpayers’ 
money,” Senator Stuart SYMINGTON, Demo- 
crat, of Missouri, said here tonight, 

The Missouri Senator stated, “The record 
of many hearings before the Congress this 
year shows that billions of dollars annually 
could be saved in the Defense Department 
alone if that Department were organized in 


business, and provide another link in the -recognition of the nuclear-space age, instead 


vast Ohio River system for flood control. 
When completed they would be permanent 
assets, safeguarding the lives and homes and 
property of the valley’s inhabitants, and add- 
ing to the national strength and economy. 

It is now known that the 1957 flood crest 
could be exceeded by 10 or more feet. In 
the face of these facts, surely our people 
are in a position as critical as any that are 
now approved for foreign aid from our 
Government. 

During President Eisenhower's campaign, 
he said: 

“The basic long-term issue of this cam- 
Paign is between two totally different con- 
<epts of America and two totally different 
estimates of the American people. 

“On the one hand there is that school of 
thought whose spokesmen regard America as 
finished; a ‘mature economy’; a land of closed 
frontiers. There is another and opposite 
school of thought and of action. It regards 
America not as a dead end but still at its 
begininng, in its youth.” 

Our valley, without flood control, is a 
Closed frontier, awaiting the onslaught of 
destruction. Our whole existence is linked 
to flood control. Without the building of 
these projects, all programs for rural devel- 
Opment and community betterment, the 
Studies, and conferences, and surveys, are 
Sounding brass and a tinkling cymbal, a 
Waste of time, money, and effort. 

The hope of the Big Sandy Valley, it seems, 
how lies in the overriding of the President's 
veto by Congress. 


Excerpts From Address of Senator 
Symington, Delivered at French Lick, 
Ind. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 


HON. VANCE HARTKE 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, September 8, 1959 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas (for Mr. 
HARTKE). Mr. President, on Saturday, 
August 29, most of the leaders of the 
Democratic Party in my home State, and 
Members of the Indiana Democratic Edi- 
torial Association gathered at French 
Link, Ind, to hear an inspiring address 
by our distinguished colleague, the jun- 
ior Senator from Missouri [Mr. Syminc- 
TON]. I would like to share his outstand- 

remarks with my colleagues and 
therefore ask unanimous consent to have 
& report of his address printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
&s follows: 

Paencn Lick, Inp., August 29. The 
American people should demand from this 
Administration a” fair return on their tax 
dollar through the more efficient organiza- 


of drifting along on the basis of tradition. 

“Introduction of businesslike administra- 
tion in the Department of Agriculture, plus 
sound fiscal management throughout the 
executive branch, would also cut out a great 
deal of misused tax money.” 

To support his conclusions about waste in 
Government, Senator SYMINGTON cited facts 
and figures. “Including estimates for this 
fiscal year,” he said, “the total spending for 
the Department of Agriculture amounts to 
$34.9 billlon just since 1952. This is more 
money than was spent by all the previous 
Secretaries of Agriculture put together, in 
the history of that Department.” 

The Senator added that “in 1958 the ad- 
ministrative costs alone of the price support 
program were 10 times as much as they 
were in 1952.” 

Senator SYMINGTON. referred to the un- 
soundness of continuing to accumulate 
such large inventories. “Government in- 
vestment in farm commodities," he sald, 
“has increased from $2.5 billion in 1952, to 
$9 billion this year, and at the present rate 
of increase will amount to over $12 billion 
by this time next year.” 

Turning to the question of financial man- 
agement, SymrncTton said he was “seriously 
concerned with the mounting national debt, 
particularly with the increasing cost to the 
taxpayer of servicing that debt. 

“The Treasury Department has falled to 
follow the well-established principle of debt 
management, namely, borrow at the lowest 
possible interest rates, and spread the ma- 
turity dates as evenly as possible over the 
following years.” . 

The Senator cited a number of examples 
drawn from the official records of the Treas- 
ury Department during the past 3 years. 
He said, “Last March the Treasury Depart- 
ment offered a 4-percent 12-year bond, of 


. which the public offered to buy $1.5 billion 


worth. Strange as it may seem, the Treasury 
accepted only $619 million of this subscrip- 
tion, 

“Just a year prior to that, investors of- 
fered to buy at least $6 billion worth of a 
3-percent 8'4-year bond, and the Treasury 
decided to sell only $14 billion. 

“Based on these and similar illustrations,” 
the Senator said, “I have come to the con- 
clusion that the taxpayer would be paying 
at least a billion dollars a year less for in- 
terest alone, if the Treasury Department had 
acted as a good banker for the people's 
money.” 

Senator Symincton said, “By far the 
largest source of saving of the taxpayers’ 
money could come from a tion of 
the Defense Department. Service rivalries, 
duplication of weapons systems, and the 
multiplicity of separate forces without cen- 
tralized commands result in the waste of 
billions of dollars every year.” 


Zablocki’s Well Earned Honor 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON..MELVIN R. LAIRD 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 8, 1959 


Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Speaker, President 
Eisenhower's nomination of the gentle- 
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man from Wisconsin [Mr. Zastocx1] to 
represent the United States at the U.N. 
General Assembly meeting this fall has 
been confirmed by the U.S. Senate. This 
recognition of our colleague is well de- 
served, He will do an outstanding job 
for our country. 

The Milwaukee Journal of last week 
carried a fine editorial on this appoint- 
zean I would like to read it to the 

ouse: 


ZABLOCKI's WELL EARNED HONOR 


Tt is a long path from St. Vincent's grade 
school to the glass and steel palace of the 
United Nations on the East River in New 
York City. It is a long way from playing the 
organ at St. Vincent de Paul's church and 
teaching languages and music at Kosciuszko 
junior trade school to representing the United 
States in U.N. debate. 

But CLEMENT J. ZaBLOCKI will conclude 
such a trip this fall, President Eisenhower 
and the Senate have honored Milwaukee's 
fourth district Representative by naming him 
one of the six-member American delegation 
to the 14th General Assembly of the UN. 
which convenes September 17. 

ZaABLOCKI has earned the honor. Since 1949 
he has been a hard-working and conscien- 
tious Member of Congress. As member of 
the Foreign Affairs Committee, he has been 
studious, responsible, and highly respected 
by his fellow members. He Is considered a 
congressional authority on American foreign 
policy in Asia and eastern Europe. 

Milwaukeeans will join in congratulating 
Representative Zam oct., not only on his new 
honor, but on the opportunity further to 
serve his Nation in the important UN. ses- 
sions just ahead. 


Ten Million More Jobs Forecast by 1965 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, September 8, 1959 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, the eco- 
nomic outlook fortunately continues to 
show progress — demonstrating the 
strength of our free enterprise system. 

We recognize, of course, that main- 
taining high employment is tremendous- 
ly important to the economy, 

What is the outlook? 

According to a forecast by the Labor 
Department’s Chief of Manpower and 
Employment, Dr. Seymour L. Wolfbein, 
we can expect 10 million more jobs by 
1965. These will be available in factor- 
ies, trades, services, professions, and 
other fields. 

Who will fill these jobs? 


According to predictions, the majority 
of the jobs will go to: First, the over 
45 group of men and women; second, 
just-out-of-school boys and girls; and 
third, according to predictions, only a 
minor portion of the total number of 
jobs will go to persons in their prime 
working and career years. 

Recently, the Green Bay Press Gazette 
published the syndicated column by 
Sylvia Porter entitled “10 Million More 
Jobs Are Forecast by 1965”—taking a 
long-range look at the employment sit- 
uation for the future. Reflecting a 
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variety of thoughtful ideas on the na- 
tional challenge—that is, maintaining 
high employment—particularly as it re- 
lates to employment prospects for 
women—I ask unanimous consent to 
have the article printed in the Appendix 
of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Green Bay (Wis.) Press Gazette, 
Sept. 2, 1959] 


Ten MILLION More Joss Art FORECAST BY 
1965—Tuer WII Be FILLED BY WOMEN, 
PEOPLE Over 45, AND SCHOOL Grabs, SURVEY 
Says 

(By Sylvia Porter) 


By 1965, there will be 10,400,000 more jobs 
available in our factories, trades, services, 
professions, etc., than there have been in 
the closing years of this decade. Who will be 
filling them? 

Women. 

More than half the new jobs to open up 
these next 5 years will be taken by women. 

The over-45, men and women. 

About 5 million of the new jobholders in 
1965 will be socalled older workers. 

The just-out-of-school boys and girls. 

Another 4,500,000 of the new jobs will 
be going to young persons in the 14-24 year 
age bracket—babies of the war and postwar 
eras, now mostly in elementary schools and 
on the way to our high schools. 

Only a picayune half-million out of the 
vast total of new jobs will go to persons In 
the prime working and career years of 25 
to 44. 

This Is no crystal-ball gazing. What I've 
just summarized are official forecasts of 
the U.S. Labor Department's Chief of Man- 
power and Employment, Dr. Seymour L. 
Wolfbein. And as Wolfbein remarked in a 
little-noticed address at the University of 
Michigan a few weeks ago, To look ahead to 
1965 in this field of employment is a well 
manageable problem because all persons who 
will be of labor force age in 1965 (14 years 
or older) already have been born,” And in 
our country, there is no great influx of 
people from other lands to complicate the 
statistics, 

Just as it's relatively simple to project 
who will occupy the Jobs, so it's comparn- 
tively easy to project why the jobs will 
develop. 

It our population just continues to expand 
as it has been expanding, for instance, there 
will be 25 million more of us here in the 
mid- 1960s than there was in the mid- 
1950's—meaning that every 18 months, we 
are adding the equivalent of a city the size 
of Chicago to the United States. This up- 
swing in our population must generate rising 
demands for housing, highways, factories, all 
sorts of goods and services. 

If our production efficiency just continues 
to climb at the pace it has been climbing 
up to now, our Nation will be turning out 
50 percent more goods and services in the 
midsixties than in the midfifties. 

TEN MILLION MORE JOBS 


So if we are Just to take care of our growth 
in population and in production, we'll de- 
velop about 10 million more jobs by 1965. 

Where will the workers come from? Not 
from the 25-34 year age group, In the face 
of an upsurge in our total population, the 
number in this working group actually will 
decline by millions—for the starkly simple 
reason that this is the age group born In 
the depression years between 1930 and 1940, 
an era when the birth rate was at a his- 
toric low. 

It means that the sex barriers. in employ- 
ment must topple. What all our pleas 
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haven't been able to achieve in crushing sex 
discrimination in jobs, necessity will achieve. 


It means that the age barriers in employ- 


ment must topple too. What all the studies 
proving the value of the over-45 worker 
haven't been able to accomplish in wiping 
out age discrimination in jobs, necessity 
will accomplish. . 

It means that our schools must provide 
the amount and quality of education to 
produce workers with the talents and gifts 
the economy of 1965 will demand, And 
what we'll need in 1965 will be fewer farm- 
ers and unskilled workers but vastly more 
professionals, white collar employees, skilled 
and semiskilled craftsmen. What all the 
warnings about Russia's superior educational 
techniques haven't done, necessity will do. 

Age and sex barriers in employment and 
second-rate schooling never have been ex- 
cusable in America. Wolfbein's projections 
are telling us that in the next few years, 
they'll become intolerable, The gains that 
should be coming from reasoning will be 
brought to us by necessity. 


Participation of Hodgenville, Ky., in the 
Abraham Lincoln Sesquicentennial 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK CHELF 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, September 8, 1959 


Mr. CHELF. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
comment upon the ‘participation of 
Hodgenville, Ky., in the Abraham Lin- 
coln Sesquicentennial this year, 

The birthplace of Lincoln is located 
near this enterprising town whose fine 
officials and citizens have taken a great 
part in the celebration of this outstand- 
ing event. The progressive, cooperative 
spirit which pervades this community 
and with which its splendid citizens are 
imbued has prompted them to be sig- 
nificant participants in this event of na- 
tional importance and magnitude. Their 
unselfish dedication to this cause elicits 
the admiration of all who love our coun- 
try and its great leaders, 

The Abraham Lincoln Birthplace Land 
Corp. devised a brilliant and imaginative 
plan by which the section of the Lincoln 
birthplace farm not owned by the Abra- 
ham Lincoln National Historical Park is 
being released to schools, historical so- 
cieties, prominent citizens, and indivi- 
duals for thcir private ownership as 
historical heirlooms. In the words of 
the corporation: 

This property has been divided into square 
foot sections to allow as many as porsible to 
share in this wealth of American herit- 
age * * a treasure with national signifi- 
cance which can be passed from generation 
to generation with a pride of ownership 
second to none. 


The truth of this is borne out by the 
fact that the deed which was issued to 
me, giving me actual ownership in 1 
Square foot, section No. A-202, parcel A, 
of the original Lincoln birthplace land, is 
framed. and hanging in a prominent 
place in my office here in Washington. 
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These planners are to be congratulated 
upon their wisdom and foresight in find- 
ing such a unique and interesting way 
to perpetuate the knowledge, under- 
standing, and love of Abraham Lincoln. 

As their Congressman representing the 
Fourth Congressional Kentucky District, 
I take pride in giving recognition to all 
of those wonderful citizens of Larue ` 
County, Ky., who have had a part, large 
or small, during this Lincoln Sesquicen- 
tennial year, in paying homage and 
tribute to the Great Emancipator. Truly 
it is an honor to be able to serve such 
“salt of the earth” people here in the 
House of Representatives. 


Queens County Bar Association’s Com- 
mittee on American Principles Sponsors 
Second Tour of Washington, D.C., for 
26 Queens County High School Stu- 
dents 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. LESTER HOLTZMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, September 8, 1959 


Mr. HOLTZMAN. Mr. Speaker, this 
year, as they did in the past year, the 
Queens County Bar Association's Com- 
mittee on American Principles sponsored 
a tour of Washington, D.C., for 26 Queens 
County high school students, who had 
been chosen for their scholastic abilities 
and all-around activities. The students 
came to Washington on May 20 and re- 
mained until the afternoon of May 22. 

Mr. A, Joseph Geist, chairman of the 
committee on American principles, has 
written me in detail of the trip and the 
reasons behind it, and I am taking the 
liberty of including his letter in the REC- 
orp at this point; together with a report 
by Mr. Joseph E. Lucas, a vice president 
of the bar association, on the students’ 
visit; a list of the students who partici- 
pated in the trip; and a copy of the win- 
ning essay by David Norris of John 
Adams High School, Queens County, en- 
titled “Lincoln’s Eternal Precepts.” 

I would like to emphasize the fact that 
although the letter from Mr. Geist is ad- 
dressed to me, it is meant for each and 
every one of the Queens Members of Con- 
gress—Hon. James J. Delaney, Hon, Al- 
bert H. Bosch, and Hon. Seymour Hal- 
pern, and for Andrew J. Viglietta of the 
Long Island Daily Press and Star- 
Journal, who all contributed to the suc- 
cess of the tour. 

This is a remarkable example of what 
can be done to engender a further inter- 
est in our American history and way of 
life in our young people, and in this in- 
stance is a resounding success: 

QUEENS COUNTY BAR ASSOCIATION, 
Jamaica, N.Y., August 29, 1959. 
Hon. LESTER HOLTZMAN, 
House of Representatives Washington, D.C. 

My Dean LESTER: Words alone are not ade- 
quate to express the profound sense of 
gratitude which I, as chairman of my 
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committee and which each of the members 
of the committee and of the Queens County 
Bar Association warmiy extend to you be- 
cause of the extensive efforts you made to 
make the Washington trek of some 26 stu- 
dents of high schools functioning in Queens 
County, New York City, both inspiring, edu- 
cational, and enjoyable. 

The members of our commitete who ac- 
companied the group, namely, Joseph E. 
Lucas, vice president of the Queens County 
Bar Association, and his wife; Charles K, 
Finch, a former president of the Queens 
County Bar Association, and his wife, a dis- 
tinguished member of the bar; and Mr. John 
Piselli, a member of the faculty of Martin 
Van Buren High School, and his wife, are 
deeply grateful to you for assisting them in 
making this trek an outstandingly success- 
ful one, in which each of them participated 
with equal enthusiasm to that of the stu- 
dents and which each of them likewise thor- 
Oughly enjoyed. 

This was our second annual program of 
this mature, and as you remember, it was 
Originally initiated at the suggestion of Dr. 
C. Frederick Pertsch, associate superintend- 
ent in charge of high schools, and Dr. Ber- 
nard E. Donovan, assistant superintendent 
assigned to special functions, of the Board of 
Education of the City of New York, and it 
Was enthusiastically approved by Dr. John J. 
Theobald, superintendent of schools. You 
will also remember that one of the important 
phases of the plan that was evolved was that 
the students were requested to submit essays 
On any incident in American history which 
Symbolizes our American traditions, the 
American way of life, and American politi- 
cal principles, We were desirous that the 
trip should not only be an enjoyable and 
Cultural Journey to the Capital of the Na- 
tion, but also one that would constitute a 
source of inspiration to the students and a 
rich opportunity that would be theirs to 
learn some part of the background of Amer- 
ica and to be so inspired and stimulated as a 
result of it, that each would be gladly will- 
ing to write an essay on a subject which 
Would necessitate some research work into 
and reading of the history of the United 
States, This would be carrying out the main 
Purpose of the committe on American prin- 
ciples of this association, namely, to help 
Spread the knowledge of American institu- 
tions and political traditions so that in no 
Place in our area would there be found fer- 
tile ground in which to implant the seeds of 
the communistic philosophy of life, and so 
that in every nook and corner and on every 
block and in every square and in every pri- 
Vate and public institution in our commu- 
nity, our democratic way of life, based upon 
American political principles, may ever 
endure. 

Another matter that I would like to call 
to your attention and this is almost a case 
of bringing coals to Newcastle in stating this 
fact to you that the Queens County Bar 
Association, of which you are and have been 
for many years a distinguished member, has 
Now been in existence for a period of 83 
years and that it firmly believes that it ts 
the duty and the obligation of its members, 
as members of the bar, to reach our citizens 
and teach them what this Nation stands 
for and what it vitally believes in and of 
its most advanced form of government on 
the face of the earth—that our government 
is one that rules by persuasion of law, rather 
than by the arbitrary and capricious or un- 
restricted will of tyrants. 

Iam appending at the end of this letter 
& copy of the essay which was submitted by 
David Norris, of John Adams High School, 
one of the students who took this last trip 
On the 20th, 21st, and 22d of May 1959. I 
am sure that on reading this, you will agree 
With us that the efforts of the Queens 
County Bar Association and of its commit- 
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tee on American principles are not without 
avail and that similar action taken by local 
bar associations throughout the State of 
New York and throughout each State of the 
Union would contribute very largely to a 
better and richer understanding and ap- 
preciation by every citizen of the rights and 
privileges and obligations of very oltizen 
of our great and progressive Nation. 

I am privileged to send you herewith a 
list of the students who attended this tour 
and the names of the high schools which 
they respectively attend. I also attach here- 
with a copy of the report of Joseph E. Lucas, 
Esq., who was in charge of this tour. 

In 1958, when we planned to defray the 
expense of a tour to Washington by Queens 
high school students, we conferred with 
Hon. William B. Groat, county judge of the 
County of Queens and also acting justice of 
the supreme court of our county, Judge 
Groat has conducted annually for a num- 
ber of years tours to Washington of Queens 
County lawyers whose admission to the U.S. 
Supreme Court he would move en masse or 
as one group. Accordingly, he has had 
varied experience in connection with such 
tours and having been closely and officially 
associated with Senator Ives in Washington 
for a number of years, was qualified to ad- 
vise and counsel and guide us, The many 
lawyers whom Judge Groat moved for ad- 
mission to the Bar of the U.S. Supreme 
Court established a fund which was to be 
used by Judge Groat as he would deter- 
mine from time to time. He decided to use 
such funds to assist the Queens County 
Bar Association to finance the expense of the 
Washington trek. Tus last year we re- 
ceived a substantial contribution from Judge 
Groat out of this fund and again this year. 
Without his financial help, it might have 
been impossible for the bar association to 
defray the entire expense on its own account, 

This year, instead of conducting a tour 
for only a small number of students, we in- 
vited two students from all the remaining 
high schools operating in Queens County 
which had not furnished any students in the 
previous year; included in these schools were 
two parochial high schools. The students 
were selected as they were last year. The 
principals and the faculty members of each 
high school were invited to select two stu- 
dents of their school to take this journey, 
who the principals and facilities respectively 
Judged to be representative junior citizens, 
good scholars and the most valuable con- 
tributors to the welfare and well-being of 
their respective high schools. As a result, 
the students selected constituted a very fair 
cross-section of the quality and character of 
students who attend our high schools and 
truly represent the junior citizenry of our 
community. In this connection, I desire to 
state what I said to you last year when I 
reported to you concerning the tour: 

“It may be said that the money of the tax- 
payers devoted to our educational system has 
been well spent, and that our student body 
today which will take over in the next gen- 
eration or two will be well qualified to do so, 
and that they will keep and maintain our 
democratic principles in their pristine con- 
dition. Wecan look for many improvements 
from them to the well-being of the society 
of tomorrow. We can entrust our future in 
the hands of our young Americans. It is 
worth every effort that we can make as an 
association of lawyers to sponsor any com- 
munity enterprise that would tend to de- 
velop the character, understanding, educa- 
tion and idealism of our youth. 

“We leave to the social workers the solu- 
tion of the juvenile-delinquency problem, 
which, I believe all of us will agree, affects 
such a tiny percentage of our youth that it 
has not in any way vitally or materially af- 
fected the sinew and fabric of the youth of 
this generation. Our schools, our parents, 
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and our citizens should be proud of the su- 
perior quality of the youth that we have 
raised in this present generation, and so I 
believe that the activities of our association, 
through this committee, are fully justified 
and will be compensated by incalculably 
strengthening the body of our citizenry of 
tomorrow.” 

This year the same travel agency, namely, 
the Bob Pugh Travel Agency, which organ- 
ized the tour last year, took charge of the 
tour. We made some changes by 
that the Red Line Bus Co. would convey the 
group from the steps of the General Court- 
house in Jamaica direct to Washington and 
there convey them to and from the various 
places which they visited and the same bus 
conveyed them back again to the point of 
departure. This was a very convenient 
method of transportation and solved many 
problems that we faced last year. This year, 
too, Instead of arranging for the group to 
feed at the hotel where they were stopping, 
it was arranged that the chaperons on the 
trip would pay for all the meals wherever 
taken, out of a fund which was supplied by 
Judge Groat’s contribution. In this man- 
ner we avoided the difficulties that arose by 
requiring young adults to partake of foods 
specified in table d'hote menus; instead, we 
offered them the opportunity to make such 
selection of meals as they desired, particularly 
on Fridays. 

Prior to the bus leaving from Jamaica, all 
of the students met at the courthouse, to- 
gether with the chaperones. There Judge 
Groat was introduced to them, who informed 
them concerning the rich opportunities that 
they could realize on the trip, and how val- 
uable it would be to them and how much 
they would and could enjoy it. Joseph J. 
Perrini, Esq., president of the Queens County 
Bar Association, was himself present and de- 
livered a short talk to the assembled stu- 
dents, and indicated to them that the Queens 
County Bar Association which was a long 
time in existence and was constituted of 
distinguished members of the bar of Queens 
County, were Interested deeply in promoting 
the best interests of the community and cre- 
ating better and well-informed citizenship 
on the part of the younger adult groups, 
and that he was very proud to be at the 
head of the organization, the host of this 
Washington trek. 

The chairman introduced Mr. Joseph E. 
Lucas and Mr. Charles K. Finch, as repre- 
sentatives of the Queens County Bar Asso- 
ciation, and Mr. Piselli, the official chap- 
erones. Mr. Lucas and Mr. Finch addressed 
the group. 

The chairman also addressed the group 
and made clear to each of the students pres- 
ent that the very purpose of the Queens 
County Bar Association in arranging and 
financing the Washington trek to be taken 
by them was to give them an opportunity 
to learn more about the seat of our Goy- 
ernment and its operations and to be in- 
spired therefrom in measure sufficient to 
induce them to study American history and 
do some research work in order to prepare 
an essay on any incident in American his- 
tory which symbolizes the American tradi- 
tlons and the American way of life. For 
the best three essays chosen, prizes would 
be selected and given by the Queens County 
Bar Association and in addition, the next 
four best essays would receive honorable 
mention, Thus, it behooved each one of 
the students to devote themselves assid- 
uously and ambitiously to this task. Here 
at this opint I interrupt to inform you of 
the fact that all the 18 students who were 
selected for the 1958 trip submitted essays 
in the contest. This year, all the 26 students 
who were selected for the trip submitted 
essays in the contest. 

It would not be at all proper if I were 
not to call your attention to the fact that 
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we were informed that Congressmen DE- 
LANEY, Bosch, and HALPERN were extremely 
cooperative and participated with you in 
helping make this journey such a great suc- 
cess, and we feel extremely grateful to Sen- 
ator Jacos K. Javrrs and Senator KENNETH 
B. Keattnc, both of New York for taking 
an active part in the program at Washing- 
ton and giving of their valuable time to 
assist in making it the unforgettable suc- 
cess it was. The chaperones, as well as the 
students were all deeply inspired by the 
attention showered upon them by the Sen- 
ators and Congressmen whom I have men- 
tioned. They were not only gracious hosts 
but demonstrated to everyone in the party 
that we are blessed with representatives 
both in the Senate and the House of Rep- 
resentatives that are men of profound un- 
derstanding and wisdom, each actively typi- 
fying true Americans in every sense of the 
word, and may I say, in conclusion; “God 
bless you all,” 
With warm regards. 
Sincerely yours, 
A. JOSEPH GEIST, 
Chairman, Committee on American 
Principles. 


REPORT OF Josxrn E. Lucas 

The second tour of Washington, D.C., spon- 
sored by the Committee on American Prin- 
ciples of the Queens County Bar Association 
started on Wednesday, May 20, 1959, at the 
Queens General Courthouse in Jamaica. 
Prior to boarding the bus for the trip, 
the 26 high school students, chosen from 13 
Queens high schools for their scholastic and 
all around activities, met their chaperons, 
Mr. John Piselli, an English teacher at Mar- 
tin Van Buren High School and his wife, 
chosen as faculty chaperons; and Mr. Joseph 
E. Lucas, second vice president of the Queens 
County Bar Association and his wife, chosen 
as the representatives of the committee on 
American principles, Mr. Charles K. Finch, a 
past president of the Queens County Bar As- 
sociation and his wife, who were last year’s 
chaperons, joined the expedition at their own 
expense. 

A program was arranged at the steps ot the 
courthouse. The students were addressed 
by Mr. A. Joseph Geist, chairman of the com- 
mittee on American principles, who then in- 
troduced them to their chaperons and to Miss 
Hilda Rashba, his secretary, who worked with 
him on plans for the project. Mr. Joseph J. 
Perrini, president of the Queens County Bar 
Association; Mr. Samuel S. Tripp, past presi- 
dent, who in his term, created the commit- 
tee on American principles, and Judge Wil- 
lam B. Groat, who raised some of the finances 
for the venture, each spoke a few words to 
the group. 

The bus left the courthouse at 1:10 p.m. 
Our tour director, William Rother, intro- 
duced himself to the group and presented 
our driver, Karl Jacobsen. After some con- 
ferences with the chaperons, a flexible plan 
for the tour was arranged. In a short while 
the expedition stopped at a restaurant on the 
New Jersey Turnpike, for a rest and refresh- 
ment period. After a pleasant and unevent- 
ful trip, we arrived in Washington about 6:15 
p.m 

After Bill Rother obtained our room as- 
signmenta in the Hotel Roosevelt, we fresh- 
ened up and were taken downtown to a good 
cafeteria for dinner. We had received but- 
tons from Parker Tours, on which our names 
were inscribed. They were used for identifi- 
cation in the cafeterias, so that one bill could 
be obtained from the cashier for our group. 

After dinner, we were driven around Wash- 
ington by our bus, We visited the National 
Archives and examined the original docu- 
ments on display. We then visited the Jef- 
ferson Memorial and the Lincoln Memorial. 
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The comments of the students, most of whom 
had never been to Washington before and 
some of whom were away from home and 
family for the first time, showed that they 
were impressed by the exhibits and the city 
of Washington after dark. 

The spirit of the students is exemplified in 
the statement which one of the girls made to 
Mrs. Lucas. The student said that it was 
fabulous that they who had been strangers 
to each other at noon, had become friends 
before retiring the first night. 

Thursday morning, we were called at 7, 
left the Hotel at 8 and after breakfast at 
another good downtown cafeteria, we were 
driven to the Capitol, where a group picture 
was taken. We then went to the Bureau of 
Engraving and Printing and were taken on 
a guided tour, While the group took a tour 
of the White House, Mr. Lucas visited Sen- 
ator Jacos Javirs’ office and Congressman 
LESTER Horrzuax's office, where final ar- 
rangements were made for the luncheon 
and afternoon program. 

Congressman HoitzmMan met the group 
Outside the House Office Building and es- 
corted us to the Congressional Cafeteria 
where we had a good luncheon. Congress- 
men James J. DELANEY, ALBERT H. BOSCH, 
and SEYMOUR HALPERN joined the group and 
all of the Queens Congressmen were with 
us at luncheon. A table had been reserved 
for us on a raised section of the dining 
room and while luncheon proceeded, the 
students each met the Congressman from 
his or her district. Andy Viglietta had two 
pictures taken for the Star-Journal and the 
Long Island Press of the Congressmen and 
a student from each Congressman's district, 

The four Congressmen then escorted the 
group through the subway and then up to 
the House of Representatives gallery, where 
the group stayed for almost an hour, listen- 
ing to debates on the housing bill. Before 
we left, Congressmen HoLTZMAN and DE- 
LANEY came up to the gallery and answered 
questions for the students. They then 
took us to the Senate Reception Room 
and presented us to Senator JACOB JAVITS, 
who welcomed the group. We were then 
welcomed by Senator KENNETH B. KEATING 
and our picture was taken on the steps of 
the Senate with both of the U.S, Senators 
from New York and Congressmen Horrz- 
MAN and DELANEY. 

From there we went to the Supreme Court 
of the United States. A deputy marshal 
had a pass to the courtroom for our group. 
A full Court was in session and we heard 
one t and part of another. The 
students showed a keen interest in the argu- 
ment on the election of remedies In a con- 
demnation matter, which they had heard. 

We then went over to the Senate gallery. 
A committee meeting was being held in the 
Chamber, After this we visited the Smith- 
sonian Institution and viewed the exhibi- 
tions. 

After dinner, wé went to Glen Echo 
Amusement Park, where a little relaxation 
was afforded the students. 

Friday morning, we were up at 7, our bags 
were packed and we were ready for a hearty 
breakfast at 8. The morning newspapers 
carried an account of the passage of the 
housing bill by the House of Representa- 
tives. The students were thrilled to realize 
that they had witnessed the proceedings in 
the House the day before. 

After breakfast, we went to Arlington, 
Va., where we visited Christ Church. George 
Washington and Robert E. Lee had been 
vestrymen in the church. We continued to 
George Washington's home at Mount Vernon 
on the Potomac. On our return we visited 
Washington Monument. Since there was a 
very long line waiting for the elevator, 20 
students and Mr. Lucas climbed the 898 
steps to the top of the monument. 
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After luncheon, we reluctantly left Wash- 
ington. On our wry north, a stop was made 
for ice cream at a restaurant on the New 
Jersey Turnpike. 

The bus arrived at the front of the Queens 
General Courthouse at 8 p.m., where the 
parents of the students were waiting for 
their sons and daughters. All were tired 
but happy. 

At this time I want to thank Mr. and Mrs. 
John Piselli and Mr. and Mrs. Charles K. 
Finch for their assistance to me in the deci- 
sions that were required to be made on the 
tour. 

I desire to express my appreciation to Mr. 
A. Joseph Geist, chairman of the committee 
on American principles, and to his secretary. 
Miss Holda Rashba, for their early and ex- 
cellent planning of our tour, which operated’ 
80 smoothly. 

My appreciation Is expressed to Congress- 
man Lester Holtzman, to Miss Davis and 
Miss Graham of his staff; to Congressman 
James J. Delaney, to Congressman Albert H. 
Bosch, to Congressman Seymour Halpern, to 
Senator Jacob Javits and to Senator Ken- 
neth B. Keating for their hospitality to us, 
which made a lasting impression upon each 
and every member of the group. 

Finally, I want to express appreciation 
for my appointment as the representative 
of the committee on American principles. 
My 3 days with the students brought to me 
an awareness that our historic American 
principles will be safe in the hands of the 
next generation. It has also pointed up the 
disservice done to the youngsters of today as 
entirely too much is publicized about the 
delinquents and too little is said about the 
majority who are good law-abiding citizens, 
upon whom will rest the future. 

Respectfully submitted. 

JOSEPH E. Lucas. 


List OF STUDENTS AND HIGH SCHOOLS 
ATTENDED 


Holy Cross High School: William C. Don- 
nino, 61-36 223 Place, Bayside, N.Y.; Frank 
P. LeVeness, 80-78 209 Street, Hollis, N.Y. 

William Cullen Bryant High School: Mar- 
celle Arak, 3121 54th Street, Woodside, N. T.; 
Robert Friedman, 22-20 77th Street, Elm- 
hurst, N.Y. 

Grover Cleveland High School: Robert 
Whelan, 62-53 60th Place, Ridgewood, 
Queens, N.Y.; Erika Bieber, 62-69 60th 
Street, Brooklyn, N.Y. 

Aviation Trades High School: Dennis 
McGuinness, 104-18 Metropolitan Avenue, 
Forest Hills, N. T.; Efrain Munoz, 321 East 
26th Street, New York, N.Y. 

Martin Van Buren High School: Burton 
Brody, 247-16 83d Avenue, Bellerose, N. T. 
Loretta Tremblay, 94-07 262d Street, Floral 
Park, Long Island, N.Y. 

Bayside High School: Carl Crosley, 9-15 
166th Street, Whitestone, N. T.; Dorothy 
Meyer, 47-09 188th Street, Flushing, N, Y. 

Richmond Hill Hign School: Richard 
Suttmeler, 87-83 118th Street, Richmond 
Hill, N. T.; Christine Zolotas, 132-01 Metro- 
politan Avenue, Richmond Hill, N.Y, 

Newtown High School; Louls Barnett, 67- 
38 79th Street, Middle Village, N.Y.; Thalia 
Comninos, 32-28 88th Street, Jackson 
Heights, N.Y. 

Andrew Jackson High School: Barry Au- 
stern, 234-16 129th Avenue, Laurelton, N. Y.; 
Rita Padnick, 121-19 234th Street, Laurel- 
ton, Long Island, N.Y. 

Woodrow Wilson Vocational High School: 
Joseph Wheeler, 144-09 156th Street, Ja- 
maica, N. T.; Eda Piantierl, 163-39 Phroane 
Avenue, Jamaica, N.Y. 

Jamaica Vocational High School: Miss 
Bonnie Wheaton, 95-27 Woodhaven Court, 
Woodhaven, N.¥.; Mary Lou Linsalata, TT- 
16 95th Avenue, Ozone Park, N.Y. 
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John Adams High School: Janet Clementi, 
107-18 110th Street, Richmond Hill, N. T.; 
David Norris. 182-10 Crossbay Boulevard, 
Ozone Park, NY. 

Stella Maris Commercial High School: 
Patricia Power, 425 Beach 13st Street, Belle 
Harbor, N. T.; Clara Rodriguez, 1811 East 34th 
Street, Brooklyn, N.Y- 

LINCOLN’sS ETERNAL PRECEPTS 
(By David Norris, John Adams High School) 


As I walk up the glistening marble steps, 
I am caught in the magnificent yet simple 
beauty of the Lincoln Memorial. Upon 
reaching the outer colonnade, I am dwarfed 
by the Immense Doric columns towering 40 
feet above me. I enter the memorial. My 
eyes are raised and heid almost magnetically 
to what confronts them. There enveloped 
jn a soft glow of surrounding lights and 
the most profound silence, is the statue of 
Abraham Lincoln. I say statue, for I know 
not what else to call it. It is made of stone, 
yet as I stare steadfastly upon it, my gazes 
seem to be returned. I find myself capti- 
vated by a look that seems all joyfulness 
and all melancholy at the same time, a 
blending of both, yet a sharp distinction 
between the two. To add to the confusion 
of this seeming paradox, I notice the hands 
of the statue. One hand is clenched in a 
mighty fist, while the other is open in a 
tender expression of comfort. As I stand 
there quietly wondering, my eyes fall upon 
an inscription just above the statue; it 
reads, “In this temple as in the hearts of the 
people for whom he saved the Union, the 
memory of Abraham Lincoln is enshrined 
forever.” The words saved the Union” 
stick in my mind and I begin to recall the 
greatest threat to American internal unity. 
From the yery outset, Lincoln was plagued 
by the imminent question of secession. On 
the very first day after his inauguration, he 
was confronted with the first sign of the 
momentous task ahead of him. Major Rob- 
ert Anderson, Commander of Fort Sumter, 
the last remaining fort in Federal hands in 
the harbor of Charleston, sent word that his 
provisions were running low and that if he 
could not be supplied within 6 weeks, he 
would have to abandon the fort. In his in- 
nugural address, Lincoln had promised to 
“hold, occupy, and possess” places and prop- 
erty belonging to the Federal Government. 
But if he were to supply Fort Sumter, the 
geyen seceded States might resist with open 
forces, However, not to supply the garri- 
son would prove that the new administra- 
tion had not the courage of its convictions. 
Fort Sumter had grown to be a symbol. 
For the North, the holding of the fort meant 
the preservation of Federal authority; for 
the South the maintenance of a Federal fort 
within the territory of a seceded State 
meant humiliation and insult. Lincoln 
Played for time realizing that aggressive ac- 
tion at Fort Sumter would draw the lower 
South into the war against the North, and 
might bring about the allenation of the 
loyal slave States. Soon, however, the sit- 
uation was such that Lincoln saw the ab- 
solute necessity of supplying Fort Sumter. 
The Confederate government in Alabama 
replied to this by declaring that the Con- 
tederacy would no longer suffer the presence 
of Federal troops within the territory of a 
seceded State, and demanding the imme- 
diate surrender of Fort Sumter. James 
Chestnut, Jr., and Capt. Stephen D. Lee, 
both aldes-de-camp to Brigadier General 
Beauregard, delivered these demands to 
Major Anderson in the midafternoon of 
April 11, 1861. Within an hour he replied 
With a refusal to evacuate the fort. The 
words were spoken, the deeds were done 
and war was certain. At 4:30 a.m. the first 
shot of the War Between the States was 
fred by Capt. George S. James, Confederate 
Commander of Fort Johnson on James 
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Island. Thus, in the hazy, foggy dawn of an 
April morning, the house“ was lrreparably 
divided. The Civil War had begun. 

The first crash of Lincoln's mighty fist 
came with his issuance of a proclamintion de- 
claring that as the laws of the country were 
opposed in the seceded States “by combina- 
tions too powerful to be repressed by, the 
course of judicial proceeding,” he was com- 
pelled to call on the States of the Union 
for 75,000 troops of their militia “to suppress 
the said combinations.” Force was to be 
met by force; the challenge of the South 
against Federal authority would not be tol- 
erated. — 

As battle after bloody battle passed into 
history, names such as Bull Run, Antietam, 
Fredericksburg, Vicksburg, and Gettysburg 
became infamous. The personal tragedy of 
war struck directly at Lincoln when a young 
and dear friend, Col. Elmer E. Ellsworth, was 
killed by rebel sympathizers at Alexandria, 
Va., on May 24, 1861. Lincoln turned to the 
sad task of writing to the colonel's parents. 
With beautiful tenderness the President 
sought to comfort the stricken couple. “In 
the untimely loss of your noble son, our af- 
fliction here, is scarcely less than your own. 
The honors he labored for so laudably, 
and, in the sad end, so gallantly gave his 
life, he meant for them (his parents), no 
less than for himself. In the hope that it 
may be no intrusion upon the sacredness of 
your sorrow, I have ventured to address you 
this tribute to the memory of my young 
friend, and your brave and early fallen child.” 
This was Lincoln, the tender comforter. 
However, the forceful influence of Lincoln 
was continuously evident. At one time Just 
prior to open hostilities, he spoke to déle- 
gates of a peace conference, hurriedly con- 
vened to prevent what was to be inevitable, 
of his views on the conflicting issues of the 
moment, With emphasis and fearless con- 
viction, Lincoln stated, “The Constitution 
will not be preserved and defended until it 
is enforeed and obeyed in every part of every 
one of the United States: It must be sọ re- 
spected, obeyed, enforced, and defended.” 
It was this opinion which guided him 
through the war and which prevented any 
compromise that didn't insure the preser- 
vation of the Union. 

At last, after 4 long years of devastation 
and turmoil the Confederacy collapsed and 
the Union was victorious. On Sunday, April 
9, 1865, Ulysees S. Grant solemnly accepted 
Robert E. Lee's surrender at Appomattox 
Courthouse. Yes, it was over. The power 
and the might of Lincoln during the long 
struggle were indisputable. But an ordeal 
even more difficult than winning the war 
now faced the reelected President. And that 
was to rebuild the house“; to heal deep 
wounds and to make national pride overcome 
sectional hatred. In- his second inaugural 
address, Lincoln summed up his hopes for a 
united future. In words of tender forgive- 
ness he said hopefully, “With malice toward 
none; with charity for all; with firmness in 
the right, as God gives us to see the right, 
let us strive on to finish the work we are 
in; to bind up the Nation's wounds; to care 
for him who shall have borne the battle, 
and for his widow, and his orphans—to do 
all which may achieve and cherish a just and 
lasting peace among ourselyes and with all 
nations.” Mighty in his battle yet infinite in 
his forgiveness was Abraham Lincoln. 

As I stand there in that marble temple I 
begin to understand these inconsistencies. 
Abraham Lincoln was truly representative of 
America, In his thoughts as in his acts he 
displayed all that has come to be synony- 
mous with our heritage and our principles. 
For every conflict and every display of armed 
might of which it has been a part, the United 
States has shown mercy and understanding. 
Just as was Lincoln, so too is all America— 
mighty and victorious on the field of battle 
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yet humble and merciful after the struggle 
is past and destruction is replaced by con- 
struction, But more important than tradi- 
tion and history is the future. And I know 
that with such influences as the thoughts 
and deeds of Abraham Lincoln, America has, 
and forever will accept this pattern of glori- 
ous might coupled with compassionate for- 
giveness as à permanent and lasting way of 
life. 

As I turn and descend the marble steps I 
begin to comprehend this huge paradox; 
this tremendous thing of 170 million parts, 
with each part insuring for us a country 
now ahd forever majestically humble and 
victoriously merciful. 


GOP May Recoup Losses in Farm Area 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAMER H. BUDGE 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 4, 1959 


Mr. BUDGE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to.extend my remarks, I include an ar- 
ticle by Columnist Ray Tucker, appearing 
in the August 10 edition of the Hudson 
Dispatch, published at Union City, N.J. 

The article follows: 

From the Union City (N. J.) Hudson Dis- 
patch, Aug. 10, 1959] 
GOP May Recour Losses IN FARM AREA 
(By Ray Tucker) 

WASHINGTON, August 9.—The Republicans 
may recoup recent political losses in farm 
areas from the bi; congressional at- 
tack on a lobbyist who has virtually con- 
verted the popular Rural Electrification 
Administration's 4 million customers into a 
Democratic organization of great ballot-box 
influence. 

He is Clyde T. Ellis, former Democratic 
Representative from Arkansas and for years 
the Washington manager of National Rural 
Electrification Cooperative Agency. When he 
lost out In politics after an unsuccessful try 
for the senatorial nomination he organized 
the lobby under a name that is sometimes 
mistaken for the Government agency itself. 

He has fought for larger and larger REA 
appropriations, for vast extension of electric 
service, and for low interest rates on money 
advanced to his co-ops by the Government. 
Although Uncle Sam must pay more than 4 
percent for its borrowings, the co-ops pay 
only 2 percent. 

SERVED AS SPOKESMAN FOR co-ors 

Ellis has served as their spokesman here, 
and until recently he wielded tremendous in- 
fluence with legislators and farmers. Coops“ 
dues have rewarded him with a handsome 
salary, a million-dollar structure at Wash- 
ington, a magazine filled with agricultural 
advertising, and they have formed the basis 
for organization of a profitable insurance 
company, 

With gross income of $900,000 for 1959, he 
now plans to form sort of investment com- 
pany with the surplus funds. Since £6 per- 
cent of the Na tion's farms have been electri- 
fied, he must seek new and more permanent 
interests. 

But he hns “led the co-ops astray” recently, 
according to a floor denunciation by rugged 
Representative Ben F, Jensen of Iowa, and 
numerous Members from the Democratic 
South. He has alienated conservative rural 
consumers by denouncing & bill to 
upset a Supreme Court decision favorable to 
Communists. He is charged with following 
the CIO-PAC line by Capitol Hill critics. 
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STATES RIGHTS BILL 


The legislation opposed by Ellis in secret 
letters to Members was introduced by Rep- 
resentative Howarp W, SmirH, of Virginia, 
after the Supreme Court overturned the con- 
viction of Steve Nelson as a Communist in 
Pennsylvania. It is known as the States 
rights bill, and seeks to protect the States’ 
enforcement powers against Federal invasion. 

Numerous members, all supporters of REA, 
took the floor to assail Ellis for his interven- 
tion, in vlew of the fact that the Smith pro- 
posal does not involve rural electrification. 
Upon receipt of the Ellis letter, Representa- 
tive JOHN J. PILCHER, of Georgia, telephoned 
Walter Harrison, president of the NRECA, and 
reported to the House that Harrison is 100 
percent for this bill. 

In opposing this States rights bill," said 
Representative WILLIAMS JENNINGS BRYAN 
Dorn of South Carolina, “Ellis is not working 
in the best interests of REA. By joining with 
the CIO and the National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People in opposing 
this great legislation, he is hurting REA.“ 

ELLIS FACES ATTACK BY BOTH PARTIES 


Ellis is also under attack by Republicans 
and Democrats for associating with the Elec- 
tric Consumers’ Information Committee, ad- 
vocates of government ownership of power 
facilities. 

Its members include Leland Olds, whose 
nomination to the Federal Power Commission 
by Truman was blocked by Senate Majority 
Leader Jonnson; Jerry Voorhis, a radical rep- 
resentative who was defeated by Vice Presi- 
dent Nixon; Walter P. Reuther, automobile 
union president; and Clay Cochran, a CIO- 
PAC economist. 


DEMOCRATS IRE AROUSED 


In reciting the dangers of such associations 
before a branch of the Ellis organization in 
El Paso some years ago, Senator JoHNson told 
how Ellis had visited him on behalf of the 
Olds nomination: 

“Because of one man's endorsement,” said 
the Texan, “REA coops were associated per- 
manently with a discredited and disreputable 
propaganda campaign in which REA should 
not have been involved. Shortly afterward, 
the Senate turned down the nomination by a 
vote of 53 to 15." 

Democrats today are as bitter toward Ellis’ 
opposition to the States rights program as 
Senator JOHNSON was on the question of pub- 
lic versus private power years ago. It could 
mean the end of Ellis’ political influence, and 
a 1960 boon for the GOP. 


One Hundredth Anniversary of Our Oil 
Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANTE B. FASCELL 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 8, 1959 


Mr, FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, cer- 
tainly the oil industry's growth in this 
country has been a close parallel to and 
indicative of the great progress which 
we as a nation have made during the 
last century. 

The tremendous importance of this in- 
dustry to our security and economy has 
been demonstrated time and again over 
the past years since the discovery of oil 
in our country in 1859. This year the 
oil industry is celebrating its 100th an- 
niversary; and in my own State of Flor- 
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ida. the last week in August was pro- 
claimed as Oil Centennial Week in Flor- 
ida. At the end of last year, there were 
11 oil-producing wells in our State. 
Many celebrations and special events 
were planned to demonstrate the im- 
portance of the industry to local com- 
munities and the State and to express 
the feelings of good will which exists in 
Florida toward representatives of the in- 
dustry, 


Automobile Safety 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN V. LINDSAY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 17, 1959 


Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to insert in the Recorp a paper 
prepared by Mr. Henry H. Wakeland, a 
New Yorker who I am honored to have 
as a constituent, on the subject of auto- 
mobile safety. This follows on the heels 
of the passage of H.R, 1341 by the House 
of Representatives, a bill providing cer- 
tain minimum safety standards for au- 
tomobiles owned and operated by the 
Federal Government. 

Mr. Henry Wakeland is a former au- 
tomobile engineer of talent and demon- 
strated skill. He has made a careful 
study over many years of this important 
problem. He has also identified himself 
in New York City with other engineering 
matters of great importance to every 
citizen. One such is the control and 
elimination of air pollution caused by 
exhaust fumes. Mr. Wakeland is a com- 
munity-minded citizen who is attempting 
to save New York City for that much- 
forgotten man—the resident. These are 
the people who spend much of their life 
in the city dodging automobiles. Auto- 
mobile design, he insists, should be di- 
rected not only toward the safety of the 
driver and passenger but for the pedes- 
trian. 

POLITICAL GAINS IN THE Bit ON SAFETY 
STANDARDS For FEDERAL AUTOS 

The Roberts bill, H.R. 1341, passed by the 
House and awalting Senate action, is one of 
those minor bills which may prove to have 
major constructive effect. 

Everyone knows the appalling statistics of 
motor vehicle death and injury. The first 
aim of this bill is to prevent Federal em- 
ployees from needlessly joining these cas- 
ualty lists. Federal employees have a right 
to be protected by the best wits of their em- 
ployer, and much of the new knowledge of 
safety which needs to be applied has been 
found by the Air Force and Public Health 
Service. It also costs money when employees 
are out of action. Taxpayers have a right 
to demand use of the best cost-saving safety 
knowledge. 

The House debate also discussed important 
effects in encouraging auto design improve- 
ments for the general public—in fact, this 
is the larger benefit sought. For the public, 
this gentle bill would exert much good effect 
through a leverage that Ia genuinely polit- 
icai as well as technical, The best laws 
are good precisely because they provide solu- 
tions to political problems. 

Why is Mr. Roberts’ little bill political? 
Not because the problem yet involves public 
politics, but because the bill opens a way 
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for a new outlook in the policymaking pat- 
terns of the auto world. It does this with- 
out breaking the general network of present 
industry theorles and it even promises to 
place these theories in a better light, The 
bill is nationally important because the pol- 
icies of the auto world affect everyone. 

HR. 1341 may also have a good effect on 
the specific processes by which these policy 
decisions of the auto culture are made. 
Weaknesses in the political theory and politi- 
cal process of the auto culture are the real 
reason why the safety problem has come be- 
fore the National Legislature. If H.R. 1341 
strengthens these weaknesses it could stave 
off a need for legislation on a whole range of 
serious auto policy problems now rising 
within the Nation. 

Why has the auto world bypassed much 
of the new safety? Is it only because people 
won't buy safety? Plainly that is only part 
of the difficulty. Let us look at the network 
formed by the more important production 
and marketing theories. 

Almost everyone agrees that machine effi- 
clency of mass production allows the ordi- 
nary man to afford an auto. Production is 
also of such efficiency that money for a new 
model is available every year. If slowness in 
improvement is present it results only from 
the careful approach to design called evolu- 
tion, not revolution, The great research 
centers made possible by funds from mass 
sales are pushing as hard as they can to find 
basic new improvements, especially in safety. 
Although evolution is certain to apply 
these improvements quickly, it is a new evo- 


- lution not known to Darwin. This evolution 


needs no profusion of different functional 
methods from which the best will survive. 
All can advance more or less together, since 
safety knowledge is shared freely, and thus 
wasteful diversity will be avolded. Impetus 
for improvement is not lacking either, since 
the unquestioned goal is to give the public 
what it wants. 

This deeply held theory moves on to the 
primacy of fashion and psychology, predic- 
tion of public demand for auto fashions 
through polls, use of motivational psychol- 
ogy in advertising, and final sales victory 
through styling. Then the theory turns 
back to acclaim the least common denom- 
inator as necessary arbiter of design. Finally. 
it is seen that this necessity coincides with 
the original efficiency of mass production. 

The circle is closed. Each questionable 
part is soothed by the next element. The 
circle is sealed and armored by the belief 
that if the automotive giant should stub his 
toe over some obstacle he may fall out of his 
castle, slide clear to the bottom of the na- 
tional beanstalk, and strip off all the pros- 
pering beans on the way. 

As a whole this theory seems unassall- 
able—until the need to add more safety to 
the system. For no section of this accepted 
theory Offers a healthy place for the “safety 
first” request to grow. 

Evolution“ of the proven safety belt, for 
example, apparently took a small step for- 
ward at the hearings on H.R, 1341. One 
manufacturer announced that his 1960 cars 
would have a dimple in the floor to help 
mechanics locate the proper place for at- 
taching the safety belt bracket. This was 
4-year models after the safety belt was 
offered as an eccessory, And this floor dim- 
ple was ahead of the field. ‘ 

“Evolution” in pedestrian Injury preveu- 
tion, so necessary here in New York City, is 
at a standstill. The “spear points” of 1956 
were dropped in 1957 In favor of the head- 
light sharp mouth.“ These survived 
through 1958, The year 1959 offers sharpened 
cheese cutters,” “ax blades,” even "scythes.” 

What about safety research funds from 
mass sales? In 11 months of 1958 consum- 
ers paid $10.1 billion for new autos, accord- 
ing to Automotive Industries. In September 
of the same year, Dr. Andrew Kucher of 
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Ford estimated that the auto industry was 
spending $5 million yearly in safety research 
of all varieties. Safety research is appar- 
ently aided by style-encouraged sales volume 
to the extent of 0.5 percent. 

Ford Motor Co., incidentally, has some 
creative safety thinkers who are well versed 
in the field. 

H.R. 1341 neither questions this circular 
theory nor approves it, The bill would 
simply cause a portion of the demand for 
autos felt by industry to reflect greater 
safety. In that portion, evolution would be 
helped to catch up and research would be 
encouraged to claim its proper stature. 

At the Bureau of Standards conferences 
which will examine standards for Federal 
autos there will be no confident claim. 
“This is what everybody else wants,” which 
has closed the question in the past. When 
ethical engineers of industry and govern- 
ment meet, it can be freely asked what de- 
gree of auto front end sharpness or hard- 
ness is least damaging to traffic-directing 
policemen or daydreaming pedestrians. A 
rational specification can be discussed far 
from the veto now held by the styling vice 
president back at the plant. 

There are certain to be disagreements in 
such discussions, but all concerned will be 
thinking and arguing in the framework of 
functional design. The performance of seats 
in crashes can be discussed in terms of nu- 
merical descriptions which actually exist but 
are not now seen in salesroom specifications, 
The “rollover strength” of Federal autos may 
be defined in real numbers rather than by 
impressionistic demonstrations carried out 
on soft earth. Experience accumulated 
around the early specifications can be statis- 
tically evaluated for better standards ahead, 

In time, design for safety may well emerge 
as a science in its own right. At the very 
least, free consideration is a first step to 
learning on both sides of any conference 
table. Thus a new constructive element 
will have been injected into industry's pat- 
tern of political theory, and injected pain- 
“lessly. 

The bill would also help to close a gap in 
another part of the automotive political 
system. Auto design and engineering in this 
age is not purely a matter of custom or eco- 
nomic necessity. Designs result from a series 
all interest at the same time. Policies are de- 
found and specific powers exist. As with 
any policy, auto design policies cannot favor 
all interest at the same time. Policies are der 
cided at visible times and places and under 
Gescribable (if informal) rules. The pedes- 
trian and the auto buyer are interested 
groups in this system. And the industrial 
area of the suto world does not always win 
by any means. 

There are natural checks and balances in 
the constitution of the auto policymaking 
Picture. But some of the most effective 
checks, such as slowed the horsepower race 
and produced the compact car, are still 
mostly outside the system. 

Shortages of safety design seem best ex- 
Plained by fallure of the auto world's com- 
munication system to carry meaningful in- 
formation to the voters of its own auto- 
buying public. (The pedestrian public, of 
course, has no sales vote.) 

Anyone can estimate the relative impor- 
tance of messages about new safety pos- 
Sibilities in advertising of the mass medin. 
Dozens of the new methods have neyer been 
Mentioned in the mass media. Certainly 
the standardized safety exhortations of in- 
Btitutions do not include any about auto 
design. At the end of a holiday one’s car 
radio is plainly convinced that all drivers 
need retraining, but the radio never seeks 
to compensate for driver errors by remind- 
ers to “fosten seat belts.” 

: HR. 1341 would place the safer autos of 
the Government where they could be seen 
~ by a number of people and recognized as a 
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present possibility, If the Federal Govern- 
ment can buy such improvements, why can't 
the city do the same? If the city, why not 
the citizen? 

One need not agree with this political In- 
terpretation of the bill to appreciate how it 
might have a good effect far out of proportion 
to its legal force. The leadership of the 
Health and Safety Subcommittee, Messrs. 
RoserTs and SCHENCK, are to be congrat- 
ulated on the bill's good sense and work- 
ability. Men of both parties have studied an 
involved problem and won through to an 
agreeable action which, whatever its legal 
theory, hits one of the safety nails squarely. 

Now there is hope that the workings of 
the auto world will face the remainder of the 
desirable safety policy: creative engineering 
and production of a coordinated safety auto, 
To do this industry may need to review its 
theorles and to reeducate its powerful re- 
calcitrant. The whole auto world needs to 
develop better political mechanisms for the 
satisfaction of reasoned consumer interests 
and expression of ethical engineering. Con- 
gress has withheld the forecefulness found 
in the Rallroad Safety Appliance Act of 1893. 
There is time for nongovernmental resolu- 
tion of the problem. 

But other national auto problems are 
ahead. Automotive air pollution is rising. 
Public traffic arteries are beirig clogged by 
hot weather failures due to marginal engi- 
neering. Automotive fuel waste seems to 
threaten several resource and logistic areas 
of national defense. Slowness of evolu- 
tion raises the costs of military vehicles. 
And auto design is moving toward the center 
of the national culture. We may not have 
time for continued public ignorance and be- 
lief in the economy of revolying fashions, 

So it is comforting to know that our Na- 
tional Legislature has been able to under- 
stand and act to this point for fuller safety. 
Apparently Congress can find leaderly ways 
in problems of technology. One may hope 
that the informal legislatures in the world 
of the auto may be encouraged to continue 
this leadership. 


Poor Little Guy Who Doesn’t Belong 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANTE B. FASCELL 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, September 8, 1959 


Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, I should 
like to present for my colleagues’ read- 
ing, an editorial from a well-known local 
weekly newspaper in my district, owned 
and published by Mr. and Mrs. Jay Mor- 
ton—the Home News, of Hialeah and 
Miami Springs, Fla. 

This particularly well-written article 
brings out very clearly the plight of a 
very large segment of our population 
which we all know exists, but: 

Poor Lirrie Guy Wao Dorsn’t BELONG 

Poor little guy—his case Is a pathetic one, 
He's a patriotic citizen and be believes in 
the American way of life, But he's taking a 
kick in the teeth because he doesn't belong. 

He doesn't belong, we mean, to any of the 
groups dedicated to organized selfishness and 
therein les his trouble, 

NOT A DOCTOR 

He's not a doctor, with all the might of 
the American Medical Association to shield 
him should’ he wish to make money faster 
and easier. Yet certain practices of physi- 
clans—Iike unnecessary surgery and un- 
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necessary hospitalization of patients—have 
raised the cost of his medical and hospital 
insurance. 
NOT A LAWYER 

He's not a lawyer with the power of the 
various bar associations back of him to pro- 
tect him should he, too, wish to make money 
almost as easily as counterfeiting—yet the 
frequent $100,000 and $200,000 suits that 
clever damage attorneys are winning for 
comparatively minor injuries—have jacked 
up his auto insurance rate to a new hard- 
ship-creating high, 


NOT A LABOR UNIONIST 


He's not a member of a labor union with 
the strength of this vast force to win him 
new rounds of wage increases—yet the ef- 
fect of the wage increases is constantly rals- 
ing the prices of the things he can't do 
without. 


NOT A NAM MEMBER 

And, of course, this little man—small 
business owner, white collar worker, artist, 
college professor, retired individual or per- 
son on a fixed income—is not a member of 
the National Association of Manufacturers 
with its powerful economic might and abil- 
ity to form cartels and fix and raise prices. 

Our little man—and his name Is legion 
is caught in a colossal economic squeeze and 
he is powerless to help himself. 

For today, no matter how high-sounding 
the purported objectives of these various 
unions—their real aim is to extract more 
and more from the public for their various 
members—for doing less and less. 

UNORGANIZED ANONYMOUS 


What then is the answer to the plight of 
this little man—member of nothing but 
“unorganized anonymous?” 

Does it mean that he and his kind—as in 
a game of musical chairs—must rush to 
grab a place for himself in some organiza- 
tion devoted to specialized selfishness? 

INDIVIDUALS NOBODIES 


And suppose that he and everyone else 
does just that—what happens to a democ- 
racy in which individuals no longer matter— 
and only a handful of mighty organiza- 
tions grapple with each other to see which 
gains the most—and with it dictatorial 
control? 

Can the poor little guy who doesn't be- 
long” be helped? Or for that matter—is 
anyone interested in helping him? 

LOST CAUSE? 

He may be a lost cause—a symbol of the 
American tragedy—the extinction of the 
individual under the steam roller of the big 
organization—a symbol of the United States 
that once was but is no more. 


Home Rule for the District of Columbia 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, September 8, 1959 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing unsolicited letter was received by 
me under date of September 1, 1959, and 
was written by Robert B. Lane, of Col- 
fax, Wash. I am pleased to commend 
it to the attention of our colleagues: 

Corax, Wass., September 1, 1959. 
Hon. ABRAHAM J. MULTER, 
House of Representatives, 
5 DO. arve Aru: Have just 
read the account of testimony you gave on 
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August 26, 1959, before the House District 
Committee as it concerned home rule for the 
District of Columbia. I wash to congratu- 
late you for an excellent presentation of 
your views. By virtue of your cogent state- 
ments and your desire for compromise, you 
conveyed—even to the dull brown pages of 
the Recorp—a vivid impression of legislative 
democracy on a high level. 

Especial congratulations for saying what 
you did in your closing statement—that par- 
cel about the political facts of life. We on 
the outside realize they exist, and so long 
as the good men, like yourself, do your best 
in spite of them (and, I hope, because of 
them) we're for you. 

With my best wishes, and please, do not 
bother to acknowledge this, I am, 

Yours truly, 
ROBERT B. LANE. 


Khrushchey’s Opening Barrage 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT H. BOSCH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 8, 1959 


Mr. BOSCH. Mr. Speaker, now that 
the invitation to Nikita Khrushchev is 
an accomplished fact, it is necessary that 
we know and continue to expose his true 
nature so that in the event he seeks to 
derive propaganda value from his visit, 
the American people will not be deluded. 
Ihave stated previously and I still adhere 
to the view that it would be best that he 
not come here until such time as we 
would say, in equity, he can come with 
clean hands. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include an editorial from the September 
14, 1959, issue of U.S. News & World 
Report which I commend to the atten- 
tion of my colleagues: 

[From the U.S. News & World Report, Sept. 
14, 1959 
KHRUSHCHEV'S OPENING BARRAGE 
(By David Lawrence) 

Nikita Khrushchey has let loose a barrage 
of propaganda designed to deceive the peo- 
ple of the United States as to the true inten- 
tions of the Soviet Government and the real 
purpose of his visit to the United States. 

The Soviet Premier has written a lengthy 
article in the current issue of Foreign Affairs, 
a quarterly magazine published by the Coun- 
cil on Foreign Relations, Inc—a private or- 
ganization of citizens in New York City de- 
voted to the study of international problems. 
He made an argument ostensibly for peace- 
ful coexistence of states with different so- 
clal systems, but in reality he outlines his 
concept of world conquest by Soviet im- 
perialism. 

The whole discourse boldly disregards the 
facts as they actually exist throughout the 
world today. Mr. Khrushchev says: 

“What, then, is the policy of peaceful co- 
existence? In its simplest expreasion it sig- 
nifies the repudiation of war as a means of 
solving controversial issues. However, this 
does not cover the entire concept of peace- 
ful coexistence. Apart from the commit- 
ment to nonaggression, it also presupposes 
an obligation on the part of all states to 
desist from violating each other's territorial 
integrity and sovereignty in any form and 
under any pretext whatsoever. 

The principle of peaceful coexistence sig- 
nifies a renunciation of intereference in the 
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internal affairs of other countries with the 


object of altering thelr system of government 


or mode of life or for any other motives.” 

Yet the Soviet Government has violated 
every single precept contained in the above 
pronouncement. 

Soviet imperialism has violated the terri- 
torial integrity and sovereignty of Latvia, 
Lithuania, and Estonia. 

Soviet imperialism has established a firm 
hold on the governments of the so-called sat- 
elllte states in Eastern Europe and today 
maintains troops in those countries to up- 
hold the Communist stooges who are sta- 
tioned inside each government to see that 
the Communist point of view is the law of 
the land. 

Soviet imperialism sent its troops and 
munitions into the mainland of China to 
help overthrow the Nationalist Government 
there. 

Soviet imperialism has undermined the 
governments of independent nations in the 
Middle East. 

Soviet imperialism shipped arms into 
North Africa to help stir up revolt. 

Soviet imperialism sent munitions into 
North Korea in 1950, and direct assistance 
was given to North Korean armies despite 
the fact that the United Nations had called 
on the Soviet Union, as well as on all other 
U.N. members to repel the aggression in that 
area. 

Soviet imperialism has given support to its 
ally—Red China—which has violated the 
territorial integrity of neighboring countries, 
first,’ by overthrowing the government of 
Tibet and now by marching troops into 
India as well as Laos. 

The record of the Soviet Union since 1945 
has been one of continuous aggression in 
different parts of the world. 

No continent has been Immune from Soviet 
infiltration. The latest examples include 
the operations of Communist agents in Cuba 
and in other Central American countries as 
well as in Latin America generally. 

Nobody questions the right of a people to 
support theories of State socialism. There 
is really no important international issue at 
Stake in so-called “ideological differences.” 
The United States does not object to the 
social system that any other country in the 


world may choose to adopt for itself, It 


objects only when such a social system con- 
spires to invade an independent country, 
violates its territorial integrity, or seeks to 
undermine its independence. 

Mr. Khrushchey is disturbed about the 
resolution recently passed by the Congress 
of the United States expressing sympathy 
with the “captive nations.” He says: 

“It would be interesting to see, incident- 
ally, how the authors of this resolution 
would have reacted if the parliament of 
Mexico, for instance, had passed a resolution 
demanding that Texas, Arizona and Cali- 
fornia be ‘liberated from American slavery.’ ” 

The answer to this is simple. . Let Mr. 
Khrushchev agree to permit the people of 
the several states of the Soviet Union and 
of the satellite states in Eastern Europe to 
have the same right to vote in free elections 
as the people of Texas, Arizona, and Call- 
fornia haye enjoyed in the century that 
has elapsed since the territory of these 
States was legally acquired by formal treaty. 
The United Nations would be glad indeed 
to furnish impartial supervision, Mr, Khru- 
shchey goes on to say: 

“The Soviet Union has liquidated its 
bases on the territories of other states.” 

Does not the head of the Soviet Govern- 
ment know that the American people have 
a free press, that the American newspapers 
have reported repeatedly the presence of So- 
viet troops in Eastern European countries 
which are supposedly independent? Does he 
think we have forgotten what happened only 
3 years ago in Hungary, when Soviet troops 
deprived the people of that country of the 
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right to determine their own form of govern- 
ment? 

As Mr. Khrushchey goes back to 1939, he 
unwittingly reminds us of the Soviet treach- 
ery that enabled Hitler to start World War 
II. The Soviet Premier declares: 

“In the Second World War the Hitlerites 
occupied Western Europe before advancing 
against the Soviet Union." 

But Mr. Khrushchey omits to say that it 
was the Soviet Union which made World 
War II possible when Stalin and Molotoy in 
August 1939 entered into an alliance that 
protected the Nazis on their Eastern front, 
and thus gave Hitler free rein to attack 
France and Britain. That's how Western 
Europe came to be occupied. 

The Soviet Premier prätes a good deal 
about the importance of letting people de- 
cide their own fate, but he is unwilling to 
let the German people form a united re- 
public today. He writes: 

“It now seems that no sober-minded leader 
in the West is Inclined any longer to ad- 
vance the unrealistic demand for the so- 
called reunlon of Germany before the con- 
clusion of a peace treaty, inasmuch as more 
and more political leaders are becoming 
aware of the fact that reunion in the condi- 
tions now obtaining is a process which de- 
pends upon the Germans themselves and not 
upon any outside interference.” 

But does not the Soviet Premier realize 
that the whole world knows East Germany 
is occupied by Soviet troops today? How 
can there be any free elections in East Ger- 
many as long as Soviet military forces there 
keep the people under duress? He adds: 

“We should start from the obvious fact 
that two German states exist, and that the 
Germans themselves must decide how they 
want to live.” 

But who is interfering with the right of 
the German people as a whole to decide 
“how they want to live"? 

Only the Soviet armies are Interfering. 
The free world is rendy to see elections held 
in East Germany as well as in West Germany 
to establish a single government over both. 

Again and again proposals to that effect 
made by the West were rebuffed by the So- 
viets at the Geneva Conference last spring. 
Yet Mr. Khrushchev says: f 

“As for Germany's unity, I am convinced 
that Germany will be united sooner or later. 
However, before this moment comes—and 
no one can foretell when it will come—no 
attempts should be made to interfere from 
outside in this internal process, to sustain 
the state of war which is fraught with many 
grave dangers and surprises for peace in 
Europe and throughout the world.” 

But at this very moment the Soviet gov- 
ernment is interfering “from outside” and 
is unwilling to let the peoples of the two 
Germanys determine their own form of 
government. 

Not a single sentence in the article men- 
tions the ultimatum issued last autumn by 
the Soviet Premier demanding that the West 
pull its forces out of West Berlin. Yet it 
was this demand which started the present 
crisis in the world. The ultimatum has 
never been withdrawn. Mr. Khrushchev 
Says: 

“We resolutely reject any attempts to as- 
cribe to the Soviet Union the intention of 
seizing West Berlin and infringing upon the 
right of the population in this part of the 
city to preserve its present way of life.” 

But the record of what has happened since 
last November, when the Soviet Government 
issued its first note demanding the depar- 
ture from West Berlin of all Western troops, 
contains ample evidence that the Soviet 
Government did threaten to “seize” West 
Berlin, The words of the threat have been 
widely printed for all to read. 

The Soviet Premier is demanding that the 
“status quo” be maintained throughout 
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Eastern Europe. He wishes the past to be 
forgotten, the injustices of recent history to 
remain uncorrected, and the conquests by 
Soviet imperialism to be accepted now by the 
free world as an accomplished fact. He 
adds: 

“It is necessary that everybody should un- 
derstand the irrevocable fact, that the his- 
toric process is irreversible. It is impossible 
to bring back yesterday, It is high time to 
understand that the world of the 20th cen- 
tury is not the world of the 19th century, 
that two dlamerically opposed social and 
economic systems exist in the world today, 
side by side, and that the Socialist system, in 
spite of all the attacks upon it, has grown s0 
strong, has developed into such a force, as to 
make any return to the past impossible. 

But the free world is not demanding the 
return to any social systems of the 19th cen- 
tury. It is protesting against the return to 
the despotism or the Middle Ages. It is de- 
manding, indeed, a return to freedom and in- 
dependence. There has never been any time 
in world history when freedom was con- 
sidered outdated or liberty was regarded as 
outmoded. 

The lessons of history teach us that peoples 
do not indefinitely acquiesce in enslavement. 
Sooner or later they do demand that dicta- 
tors be removed and that the right of self- 
determination of peoples be recognized, 

Mr. Khrushchev objects to discussion of the 
idea of “rolling back” communism, But no- 
body is advocating the “rolling gack” of com- 
munism as an ideology or as a theory. What 
is being advocated by free men everywhere 
is the “rolling back“ of Communist imperial- 
ism, which imposes its will by brute force 
and deprives people in Eastern Europe and 
Asia of the right to determine their own 
destiny- 

The Soviet Premier evades the real issue 
and misrepresents it. He is trying to tell the 
American people that all that is wrong with 
the world is the existence of “two different 
social systems.” 

The American people, however, as well as 
the peoples of other countries, know the dif- 
ference between tyranny and freedom. They 
will never acquiesce in the maintenance of 
a system of oppression, and they will always 
reserve the right to express their sympathy 
for other peoples who are unfortunately the 
Victims of distatorship and autocracy. 

Mr. Ehrushchey's plea for the “status quo“ 
will not be accepted. The American people 
will never agree that "peaceful coexistence,” 
as Soviet imperialism interprets it, shall be 
tolerated along with its far-flung process of 
Infiltration, subversion and aggression in dif- 
ferent parts of the world. 

How ironical it is to read calls for more 
trade—the right to import strategic materials 
for the Soviet war machine—and hypocritical 
pleas that ‘‘no ideological differences should 
be an obstacle to the development and exten- 
sion of mutually advantageous economic con- 
tacts.” Mr. Khrushchey's emphasis is entire- 
ly on materialism. He says nothing about 
the cause of human freedom. 

To fill this omission, Francis B, Stevens— 
who before retirement was in charge of the 
division of Russian affairs in the Department 
of State and now is on the board of editors 
of this magazine—offers an interesting plan. 
He suggests that the United States reply to 
the Soviet challenge of “peaceful competi- 
tion” in industrial and agricultural produc- 
tivity by proposing in return a “freedom 
competition.” The purpose would be to see 
which nation could do most to assure liberty. 
for its citizens and self-determination fof 
other peoples. 

Such a challenge to the Soviet Union 
would call upon the Moscow Government and 
its allies to join with the United States in 
a crusade to promote and advance in all 
countries of the world the following free- 
doms: 
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Freedom of worship. 

Freedom of assembly. 

Freedom of information. 

Freedom from fear of arbitrary arrest, 

Freedom from want. 

Freedom of political activity by all opposi- 
tion parties. 

Freedom from external aggression. 

Freedom from internal subversion by for- 
eign agents. 

Freedom of choice by every nation to de- 
termine its own political and economic sys- 
tem. 

With reference to the last-mentioned free- 
dom of choice, it is astounding to find Mr. 
Khrushchev now insisting that this principle 
has always been accepted by the Soviet Gov- 
ernment. The Soviet Premier, in his article, 
gives vent to the following outburst of piety: 

“As for the social system in some state or 
other, that is the domestic affair of the peo- 
ple of each country. We always have stood 
and we stand today for noninterference in 
the internal affairs of other countries. We 
have always abided, and we shall abide, by 
these positions.” 

What is disturbing is not only the effron- 
tery of the Soviet Premier in making such an 
untrue statement, but his deliberate disre- 
gard of what the Soviet Government is doing 
today with troops and money and agents 
throughout the world. It is in itself signifi- 
cant that the Soviet Premier assumes an 
article containing such untruths will actually 
be accepted as truth by the people of the 
United States. What an insult, particularly 
to the intelligence of such a well-informed 
group of Americans as the members of the 
Council on Foreign Relations. 

What possible motive could have induced 
Nikita Khrushchey to have such an article 
prepared for this audience? Does he really 
believe the American people will not perceive 
his hypocrisy? 

The words in the article may be those of 
Nikita Khrushchev, but the concepts are 
those of Adolph Hitler and of ali the other 
dictators in past history who have disturbed 
the peace of the world. 

The forces of freedom sooner or later must 
arise to defend themselves against such dic- 
tators and to help all peoples to liberate 
themselves from the yoke of tyranny and 
autocratic government. Meanwhile, the or- 
ganized deception and injustices perpetrated 
by despotic governments must be exposed to 
full view. For they offend truth and violate 
the right of all men to be free, 


The Voice of the Near Future 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 3,1959 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, the West- 
ern States Conference of the Young 
Democratic Clubs of America, with only 
one dissenting vote, passed a resolution 
recently in favor of negotiation through 
regularized diplomatic channels with 
the Chinese Communist government. I 
submit that this may very well be the 
voice of the very near future and one 
which will be heard in Washington more 
and more until it is heeded. 

Under a unanimous consent I include 
the article from the Washington Star 
of August 31, 1959: 
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RECOGNIZE Rep CHINA, YOUNG DEMOCRATS 
ASK 


San Francisco, August 31—Young Demo- 
cratic leaders yesterday called for early es- 
tablishment of diplomatic relations with Red 
China as a necessary step toward world dis- 
armament and nuclear control. 

The Western States Conference of the 
Young Democratic Clubs of America, at- 
tended by 100 delegates from 13 Western 
States, wound up a 2-day conference by 
recommending a resolution for the National 
YDCA convention in Toledo, Ohio, in No- 
vember which calls for negotiation through 
regularized diplomatic channels with the 
Peiping government. 

The resolution, adopted with one dissent- 
ing vote, argued that such channels are not 
now available because of the policies of the 
present administration. 

ASK ATOM INSPECTION 

“We therefore call for the early opening 
of diplomatic relations with China for the 
purpose of seeking solutions to the outstand- 
ing differences existing between our two na- 
tions (including settlement of the status of 
Formosa), for exploring the possibility of 
& world-wide inspection system of disarma- 
ment and the control of nuclear testing, and 
for the beginning of mutually profitable 
trade and cultural interchange,” the resolu- 
tion concluded. 

As far as is known, this represents the first 
formal expression by a segment of either of 
the two major political parties of the idea 
that effective disarmament and nuclear con- 
trol eventually will depend on agreement 
by the government which controls 650 mil- 
lion people on the Chinese mainland. 

The resolution declared that present 
American China policy “is predicated on the 
assumption that the Chiang Kai-shek goy- 
ernment on Formosa speaks for all the Chi- 
nese people, This assumption is not in ac- 
cord with political reality,” 

CALIFORNIAN Is SPONSOR 


The resolution was offered by Mary Louise 
Allen, California State YDCA president. 

Another resolution praised President El- 
senhower for his decision to exchange visits 
with Soviet Premier Khrushchey and called 
on Americans to greet the Soviet leader in 
a manner befitting a mature, democratic, and 
peace-loving people. 

Other resolutions called for strengthening 
the Federal Civil Rights Commission, Fed- 
eral and State fair employment laws, and 
stronger antidiscrimination measures in 
housing and schools. 


Exchange of Visits of Premier Khrushchev 
and President Eisenhower 


, EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDNA F. KELLY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 3, 1959 


Mrs. KELLY. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing letter was sent to the President 
of the United States by the president of 
the Supreme Committee for Liberation 
E 

the fear 

It expresses the 9 


Eisenhower with Premier Nikita S. 
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I hope all Members of Congress will 
express in their own manner to these 
peoples that the American peoples will 
never give up our efforts to help gain 
their independence from Soviet Commu- 
nist control. 

When Congress reconvenes in Janu- 
ary, it is my intention to hold hearings 
before the Subcommittee on Europe of 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs of the 
House of Representatives to explore the 
impact of the exchange of visits between 
President Eisenhower and Premier 
Khrushchey. 


The PRESIDENT OF THE 

UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 
The White House, 
Washington, D.C. 

Sm: The Supreme Committee for Liber- 
ation of Lithuania, representing the silenced 
Lithuanian people now suffering under So- 
yiet oppression, has always had highest re- 
gard for the firm and positive stand of the 
Government of the United States of Amer- 
ica as regards the inalienable rights of peo- 
ples to self-determination. The captive Lith- 
uanian nation as well as this committee 
appreciate especially the refusal of the 
United States to recognize the Soviet occu- 
pation of Lithuania, perpetrated in viola- 
tion of the law of nations and of all Soviet 
international obligations and commitments. 

This well-established and universally 
known American position has kindled dur- 
ing all the tragic years of Soviet occupation 
of Lithuania the hope of the enslaved peo- 
ple to regain their freedom.: The Kremlin 
has done everything to destroy this hope. 
Each and every, even the slightest, Amer- 
ican gesture of cooperation with the Soviet 
Union was exploited by Moscow to persuade 
the subjugated people that the United States 
has abandoned them and that no country 
would support their efforts to break off from 
the Soviet control. 

The intensification of the cultural ex- 
changes between the United States and 
Soviet Russia and, particularly, the present 
official visits have, in accordance with the 
Soviet propaganda maneuvers, strengthened 
the Communist pressure upon the subju- 
gated Lithuanian people aimed at convincing 
them to give up any hope for American sup- 
port of their struggle for freedom and in- 
dependence, 

The recent visit of the Vice President of 
the United States in the Union of Socialist 
Soviet Republics, backed by the invitation 
extended to the Soviet Premier to come to 
the United States, have resulted in new 
Soviet propaganda measures surpassing any 
previous Moscow efforts to distort the real 
reason and meaning of these visits. All 
Soviet media of information—radio, press, 
television, films, and certainly the speeches 
of leading personalities—are interpreting to 
the captive Lithuanian people the American 
invitation to Mr. Khrushchev as a Soviet 
victory and as Washington's final recogni- 
tion of the incorporation of Lithuania in 
the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, 
This misieading Soviet propaganda, based on 
the exchange of the Soviet-American ofi- 
cial visits, is creating distrust and disap- 
pointment, as well as forcing the Lithuanian 
people into despair and distress. Only a 
strong American political and diplomatic ac- 
tion coupled with a firm determination to 
oppose the godless Communist philosophy 
and thelr inhuman system could reduce, at 
least partially, the devastating effects re- 
sulting from the Soviet propagandistic in- 
terpretation of the exchange of official visits 
between the United States and the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics. 


The Supreme Committee for Liberation of 


Avcust 14, 1959. 
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Lithuania wishes therefore respectfully to 
request you, Mr. President, to state clearly 
and resolutely to the Soviet Premier the 
unswerving United States stand with re- 
spect to the right of the Lithuanian people 
to choose its own government in free and 
unfettered elections supervised by the United 
Nations and to the urgent need for with- 
drawal of the Soviet armed forces from 
Lithuania, 

A public reiteration of this stand would 
contribute very much to relieving the en- 
slaved Lithuanian nation of its anxieties 
and to securing relaxation of international 
tension and stability in that part of Eu- 
rope. Moreover, an official restatement to 
the effect that the United States will not 
acquiesce in the Communist capture of Lith- 
uania may dissipate the growing suspicion 
in Lithuania that the Captive Nations Week, 
which unfortunately coincided with the in- 
vitation of Mr. Khrushchey to the United 
States, had been proclaimed with the pur- 
pose of eliminating the regrettable effects 
of the forthcoming visits; it would restore 
the conviction that the week was a mani- 
festation of American support for the right 
and the efforts of all captive European na- 
tions to regain their freedom and independ- 
ence. 

I avail myself of this opportunity to ex- 
tend to you in advance, Mr. President, my 
profound gratitude for whatever you will 
deem as proper of doing in support of the 
great cause of just peace and freedom to 
men and nations, 

Respectfully yours, 
Dr. A, TRIMAKAS, 
President. 


Everybody Isn't for Pork, or Mrs. Staf- 
ford’s Warning to Liberals 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 8, 1959 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, from 
some of the speeches we listened to dur- 
ing the recurrent discussions of the pub- 
lic works appropriation bills I kind of 
got the feeling that anyone, like myself, 
who wanted to keep them within reason 
would be No. 1 on the tar and feathers 
parade in any 1 of the 50 States. We 
more or less got pictured as some kind of 
modern day dragons breathing economy 
fires that withered and charred the fond 
aspirations of the entire citizenry for a 
new America, bright and shiny with bold 
construction projects proliferating the 
national landscape. At least-I sensed an 
accusation of being part of a latter-day 
horde of Genghes Khans smashing the 
national hope chest out of sheer ecstasy 
for destruction, 

Then along comes a citizen, a lady 
from Long Beach, Calif., who writes a 
letter to the editor of her newspaper, 
the Long Beach Press-Telegram. Now 
this lady puts a whole new slant on the 
business. She is the fearless kind. She 
calls a pork-barrel bill a pork-barrel bill, 
She even says she is more for less taxes 
than for more pork. Obviously, she must 
be smitten with a fantastic notion that 
the Government really does not get its 
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money out of a pump. Probably she even 
believes that in some unexplained man- 
ner the people always wind up paying 
for whatever Congress appropriates the 
money for the Government to buy or 
build. Proceeding from this misleading 
premise I can just see her craftily con- 
cluding that when people who are living 
on & bare susbsistence level for their own 
needs are made to bear extra and non- 
essential expenses of government, they 
find themselves below the bare ‘subsist- 
ence level. Probably she would even say 
that those in Congress opposing a lot of 
nonessential spending are really not 
against improving our landscape, but 
really fighting a humane battle to keep 
those sometimes generally termed the 
common man—the millions of so-called 
little men’s and little women's heads 
above the fiscal waters. 

This woman is a clear and present 
danger to all liberals. What if her ideas 
should contaminate the Congress? 
What then, I ask, would happen to the 
jobs of thousands of tax collectors? 
Could we trust the American people with 
all that extra money in their hands to 
spend as they wanted? What would 
happen to all the people in social wel- 
fare agencies taking care of people who 
do not have enough left to take care of 
themselves after taxes and inflation have 
emptied their pocketbooks? Believe me, 
things could really get tilted. I have 
asked that her letter be reprinted here 
for the sole purpose of warning the lib- 
erals to put their guard up against people 
like her, with full confidence that her 
radical message will never subvert the 
minds of the truly dedicated. 

[From the Long Beach (Calif.) Press- 
Telegram] 
Pumuc FoRUM—ROLLING OUT THE OLD 
PORE BARREL 

Evrror.—Once again the pork barrel is be- 
ing rolled out in Washington, D.C.—and who 
will pay the bill for the costly goodies each 
vote-conscious politician stuffs into it in 
spite of the President's warning that we can't 
afford boondoggling right now? Why the 
groaning taxpayer, of course—who else? 

The Government can't give us a cent which 
it hasn't first taken from us, deducted half 
for clerical expenses, etc., and sent a fourth 
to some other state. So why not take the 
quarter cent; at least we'd get something 
back? I'll tell you why: 

1. Our taxes have already been increased 
just to meet current costs—so our governor 
said. Where then are we going to get our 
share of the costs of pork barrel projects? 
Our share will have to come from another 
increase in taxes. Do our citizens want that? 

Well, if they don’t they had better grab a 
pen and tell their Congressman to vote no 
on the public works bill right now. 

2. There's another reason why it's not very 
smart for California to enter the pork barrel 
grab bag head first. By the time we come up 
for air with our tiny tidbit clutched in our 
greedy little fist we will discover the proj- 
ect, alas, has grown to enormous proportions, 
which requires a second, then a third, maybe 
a fourth tax increase to complete. Thus, on 
and on we are led into ever bigger and better 
inflation by the pork barrel addicts in Wash- 
ington. Unless, of course, we wake up and 
tell them to dump all the pork barrel goodies 
in the Potomac and turn.the barrel upside 
down, permanently! Let our legislators earn 
yotes by reducing taxes, not tripling them! 

Grace L. STAFFORD, 
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A Sectional Analysis of the Civil Rights 
Bill, H.R. 8601 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, September 8, 1959 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I have 
prepared a sectional analysis of my civil 
rights bill, H.R. 8601, which has been 
reported to the House. The analysis 
follows: 

A SECTIONAL ANALYSIS OF THE CIVIL RIGHTS 
Brit, H.R. 8601 

TITLE I (OBSTRUCTION OF COURT ORDERS) 

Section 101 of the bill proposes to amend 
chepter 73 of title 18 of the United States 
Code with respect to obstruction of court 
orders in school desegregation cases. Ac- 
cordingly, it amends that title by adding at 
the end of the chapter a new section. The 
measure would make it a Federal offense to 
willfully use force or threats of force to ob- 
struct or impede court orders for school 
desegregation purposes; upon conviction, 
the offender could be punished by a fine 
of not more than $1,000 or imprisonment 
for not more than 60 days or both. 

It further provides that other injunctive 
or civil relief against the type of conduct 
made criminal by this proposal is not to be 
denied on the grounds that such conduct 
isacrime. In this regard, provision is made 
that any fine or imprisonment imposed for 
the violation of such an injunction shall 
not be in addition to that imposed for a 
violation of this section. 

It further provides for the exemption of 
the acts of the student, officer, or employee 
of n school when the act is done at the 
direction of or is subject to discipline by 
an officer of the school. I 
TITLE II (FLIGHT TO AVOID PROSECUTION FOR 

DAMAGING OR DESTROYING ANY BUILDING OR 

OTHER REAL OR PERSONAL PROPERTY) 


The proposal would make it a felony, 
punishable by a fine of not more than $5,000 


or imprisonment of not more than 5 years’ 


or both, to move in interstate or foreign 
commerce, to avoid local prosecution, cus- 
tody, or confinement after conviction for 
willfully damaging or destroying or attempt- 
ing to damage or destroy by fire or explosive 
any building, structure, facility, vehicle, 
dwelling house, synagogue, church, religious 
center, or educational institution, public or 
private. Flight to avold testifying in crim- 
inal proceedings relating to such offenses 
would likewise be punishable. 


TITLE III (FEDERAL ELECTION RECORDS) 


Section 301 would require the retention 
and preservation for a period of 2 years of 
any general, special, or primary election rec- 
ords involving candidates for Federal office. 
The Federal offices are the Office of the 
President, Vice President, presidential elec- 
tor, Member of the Senate, Member of the 
House of Representatives, or Resident Com- 
missioner of Puetro Rico. It would include 
all records and papers in the possession of 
election officers relating to application, regis- 
tration, payment of poll tax, or any other 
act requisite to voting in such elections. 
Provision is made, however, that where such 
records are required by State law to be de- 
posited with a custodian, such election rec- 
ords may be so deposited and the duty of re- 
tention and preservation then devolves upon 
that custodian. A willful failure to retain 
and preserye the records is made an offense 
Punishable by a fine of not more than $1,000 
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or imprisonment for not more than 1 year 
or both. 

Section 302 provides that any person, 
whether or not an officer of election or cus- 
todian, willfully steals, destroys, conceals, 
mutilates, or alters any of the records re- 

to be retained and preserved shall 
be fined not more than $1,000 or imprisoned 
not more than 1 year or both. 

Section 303 provides that such records as 
required to be preserved by this title shall, 
upon the written demand of the Attorney 
General or his representative to the party 
having custody, possession, or control of 
them shall be made available for inspection, 
reproduction and copying by the Attorney 
General or his representative. Demand, 
however, must contain a statement of the 
basis and the purpose therefor. 

Section 304 provides that when a demand 
is made by the Attorney General, the rec- 
ord shall be produced either at the principal 
office of the person upon whom the demand 
is made or at the office of the U.S. attorney 
in the district In which the records and 
papers are located. 

Section 305 provides that unless ordered 
by a court of the United States, neither the 
Attorney General nor his representative nor 
any employee of the Department of Justice 
should disclose any record or paper produced 
pursuant to this title except to the Con- 
gress and any of its committees, govern- 
mental agencies, or in the presentation of 
a case or proceeding before a court or grand 


e 306 provides that In the event of 
nonproduction, jurisdiction would be con- 
ferred upon the Federal district courts to 
resolve any dispute which might arise in 
connection with the exercise of the authority 
conferred upon the Attorney General by this 
title including appropriate process to compel 
the production of the record or paper. 
Section 307 defines the term “officer of 
election” to include any person who under 
color of the law performs or is authorized 
to perform any function, duty, or task with 
any application, registration, payment of poll 
tax or other act requisite to voting at any 
one of the enumerated elections at which 
votes are cast for candidates for the speci- 
fied Federal offices. 
TITLE IV (CIVIL RIGHTS COMMISSION EXTENDED 
FOR 2 YEARS) 


Section 401 would extend the life of the 
Civil Rights Commission for an additional 
2 years. Under the Civil Rights Act of 1957, 
the Commission is required to submit its 
final report not later than September 9, 
1959. Provision is made in this section also 
for an interim report to be submitted to the 
President and the Congress not later than 
September 1, 1959. 

Section 402 of title III would remove any 
doubt as to the authority of the members 
of the Commission to-administer oaths. 

Section 403 would amend the Civil Rights 
Act of 1957, section 105(a), by deleting the 
words “in accordance with Civil Service and 
Classification Laws” and inserting “without 
regard to the provisions of the Civil Service 
Laws and the Classification Act of 1945, as 
amended.” 


TITLE V (EDUCATION OF CHILDREN OF MEMBERS 
OF THE ARMED FORCES) 


Title V would amend Public Laws 815 and 
874, Bist Congress, as amended, which au- 
thorize Federal payments to schoo! districts 
which provide free public education to chil- 
dren whose parent resides or works on Fed- 
eral property which is not subject to State 
or local taxation, 

Section 6(a), Public Law 874, now re- 
quires the Commissioner of Education to 
make arrangements to provide free public 
education for children residing on Federal 
property if the State and its subdivisions may 
not spend tax revenues for their education 
or if no local public educational agency is 
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able to provide suitable free public education 
for them. 

Section 501 of the bill would amend sec- 
tion 6(a) to permit the Commissioner to 
make arrangements also for children of mem- 
bers of the Armed Forces on active duty, 
whether or not residing on Federal property, 
where the schools usually provide free pub- 
lic education for them are made unavailable 
to them by official action of State or local 
governmental authority and no local public 
educational agency is able to provide them 
with suitable free public education. 

Subsection (b) of 501 provides comple- 
mentary amendments to section 6(d) of Pub- 
lic Law 874. The existing provision permits 
the Commissioner, when he makes the ar- 
rangements for provision of education for the 
federally connected children, to make such 
arrangements only with a local educational 
agency or with the Federal agency having 
jurisdiction over the property on which they 
reside. Where this new category of children 
of Armed Forces personnel are involved, ar- 
rangements could also be made with the head 
of the Federal department or agency having 
jurisdiction over the parents of some or all 
of the children. 

Section 6(d) of Public Law 874 limits the 
arrangements to those which provide for the 
use of either facilities situated on Federal 
property or facilities belonging to a local 
educational agency. The amendment pro- 
vided in subsection (b) of section 501 would 
make this imitation inapplicable where the 
Commissioner is required to make these 
arrangements for the new category of 
children. 

Section 502 of title IV of the bill amends 
Public Law 815, 8ist Congress, as amended. 
The proposal of the bill would authorize the 
Commissioner of Education to acquire pos- 
session of any school building constructed 
with the aid of Federal funds after the en- 
actment of the proposed amendments con- 
tained In this section, when the local educa- 
tional agency which owns the building is 
no longer using it for free public education 
and the Commissioner needs the bullding to 
provide education for children of military 
personnel or for other children who reside 
on Federal property. While the school re- 
mains in Federal posession, the Commis- 
sioner would pay the local district a rental 
fee proportionate to its share of the cost of 
constructing the building, 

Section 6(b), Public Law 815, gist Con- 
gress, as amended, now requires applications 
of local educational agencies for the approv- 
al of construction projects, which must be 
filed before the agencies may receive pay- 
ments to help finance such projects, to con- 
tain or be supported by various assurances 
relating to the authority of the local agency, 
and other relevant matters. The amend- 
ment proposed in section 502 of the bill 
would add to this provision the requircment 
of an assurance that any facilities con- 
structed with aid under this law, the appli- 
cation for which is approved after the enact- 
ment of the bill, will be made available to 
the Commissioner In case they are not being 
used to provide free public education and 
that the Commissioner needs them to provide 
facilities for the education of children who 
reside on Federal property or whose parent 
is on active duty with the Armed Forces. 
Subsection (b) of section 602 would amend 
section 10 of Public Law 874. 

Subsection (b) of section 502 would 
amend section 10 of Public Law 815. Exist- 
ing law now requires the Commissioner to 
make arrangements for the constructing or 
otherwise providing the minimum facilities 
necessary for the education of children who 
will be residing on Federal property at the 
end of the next fiscal year if the State and 
its subdivisions may not spend tax revenues 
for their education or if no local educational 
agency is able to provide suitable free public 
education for them. 
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Section 502(b) of the bill would amend 
this section to permit the Commissioner to 
make such arrangements to provide, on a 
temporary basis, such facilities for children 
of the members of the Armed Forces on 
active duty, whether or not residing on Fed- 
eral property, where the schools usually 
providing free public education for them are 
made unavailable to them by official action 
of State or local governmental authority 
and no local educational agency is able to 
provide them with suitable free public edu- 
cation, 4 

Section 602(c) of the bill further amends 
section 10 of Public Law 815 by adding a 
new subsection which authorizes the Com- 
missioner of Education to take possession 
of facilities constructed with the aid of 
funds provided for by Public Law 815, under 
an application approved after the enactment 
of the bill, if they are not being used for free 
public education and are needed by the Com- 
missioner, as minimum facilities necessary 
for the children residing on Federal property 
or children of the Armed Forces personnel 
on active duty. Possession would be taken 
under the terms and conditions prescribed in 
regulations of the Commissioner of Educa- 
tion. Payment by the Commissioner of a 
reasonable rental on the portion of the fa- 
cilities financed with non-Federal funds 
would be required. Provision is also made 
for the return of those facilities to the school 
district when the district reopens those 
schools and makes them avaliable to the 
federally connected children or when the 
Commissioner no longer needs the facilities 
for direct Federal operation purposes. How- 
ever, the best interests of the federally con- 
nected children, the objectives of this pro- 
posal, and the commitments to the per- 
sonnel ‘employed in the direct Federal 
operation would be factors to be considered 
in determining the appropriate time for the 
return of the facilities. 

TITLE VI (SEPARABILITY) 


Section 601 merely provides that if any 
provision of this act is held invalid, the re- 
mainder of the act shall not be affected 
thereby. 


Are Steelworkers Wages Too High? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ELMER J. HOLLAND 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, September 5, 1959 ` 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr, Speaker, one of 
the baseless lies repeated over and over 
again in steel industry propaganda and 
by uninformed persons is that steel- 
workers already get paid too much. 
Any homemaker in a steelworker's fam- 
ily could tell you how ridiculous this 
accusation is as she struggles to make 
ends meet on the meager and very un- 
certain wage of a steel employee. And 
anyone familiar with the hard, gruelling 
conditions under which steelworkers 
turn out more and more steel per hour 
would concede that steel wages are 
hardly adequate. 

Much is made of a Bureau of Labor 
Statistics report that shows average 
earnings in the steel industry during 
June 1959, came to approximately $3.10 
an hour. The implication is that this is 
a normal wage rate collected by the 
Steelworker 8 hours a day, 5 days a week, 
52 weeks a year, bringing his annual pay 
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to a figure exceeding $6,000. Nothing 
could be further from the truth. 

The $3.10 hourly figur- was compiled 
at a time when the steel industry was 
feverishly stockpiling its product in an- 
ticipation of the mill shutdown it 
planned to force upon its employees. In 
estimating average hourly earnings, 
the BLS lumps together with the base 
rate of employees all compensation in- 
cluding overtime pay, extra pay for holi- 
day work, incentive earnings paid for 
extra exertion on the part of employees, 
shift premiums and all other wage pay- 
ments which the steelworker deservedly 
may have coming. There is no assur- 
ance he can continue this rate of earn- 
ings and there is enough proof to show 
that he seldom can even approach this 
earning rate under normal plant opera- 
tions. 

Only once in the last 13 years have 
steelworkers averaged as much as 40 
hours a week. In 1958, for instance, the 
average steelworker wages for the entire 
year totaled only $4,700. This is a far 
cry from the $6,000 a year which indus- 
try would like the public to believe that 
steelworkers earn. 

Workers in many other industries 
earn more hourly and annually than 
the steelworkers. Seven other indus- 
tries have base rates which top those in 
steel. 

And while industry profits are custom- 
arily quoted after taxes, no industry 
spokesman ever explains that the steel- 
workers wage figures used publicly are 
before taxes and before the many de- 
ductions which put quite a hole in the 
average paycheck. Steelworkers can 
spend only their take-home pay—not 
the exaggerated, blown-up and mythical 
wage earnings which the industry talks 
about. 

It is interesting. to note that the city 
worker's family budget, prepared by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, calls for a 
minimum income of about $4,700 yearly 
for a family of four. But in 1958, one- 
half of all steelworkers did not earn 
even enough to “afford” the low stand- 
ards provided by this BLS budget. This 
budget, mind you, was last calculated by 
the Government in October 1951, and is 
based largely on studies of family spend- 
ing in the 1930's. The standard of living 
attainable today under this criteria is, 
of course, hopelessly inadequate. Still, 
even under these extremely low stand- 
ards of existence, this budget shows one- 
half of the union members in steel did 
not qualify. 

The more adequate Heller Wage Earn- 
er's Budget in September 1958 required 
annual earnings of $6,087 for a home- 


renter and $6,435 for a homeowner. ` 


Three-fourths of all steelworkers in 
1958 failed to earn $6,000 annually. 
This factual study by one of our leading 
universities thus demonstrates how piti- 
fully meager steelworkers wages are in 
comparison to what they actually need 
to enjoy a fairly decent standard of liy- 
ing. 


Those who have some knowledge of 
steel mill operations will readily con- 
cede that a steelworker earns every 
penny of his wage. He puts up with 
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intense heat and prolonged periods of 
concentrated effort calling for the full- 
est skills and demanding the heaviest 
type of responsibility. He endures 
smoke and fumes, dangerous dust and 
suffocating blasts of gas-laden air bil- 
lowing and blowing about him. He is 
exposed to ear-shattering noise and tor- 
rid, grimy, and hazardous conditions 
equaled in few other industries. 

In spite of the challenging conditions 
under which he works and despite the 
inadequate compensation he gets, the 
steelworker of today is the most pro- 
ductive and efficient the industry has 
ever employed. 

Year after year, industry records show 
that less and less man-hours are needed 
to produce a ton of finished steel. In 
1949, it required 16.3 man-hours. By 
1954, this figure was reduced to 15 man- 
hours, and to 13 man-hours by 1956. The 
latest figures, as of April 1959, show that 
it takes but 10.7 man-hours to make the 
same ton of steel. 

In the face of these startling em- 
ployee productivity figures, the American 
public must be completely baffled by the 
unfair and purely ridiculous charges of 
“featherbedding” and “loafing” which 
the steel companies have injected in cur- 
rent negotiations with the union. This 
hardly squares. with the factual report 
by Secretary of Labor Mitchell which 
shows the steel companies are making 
more and more money with fewer and 
fewer steelworkers on the job. 

Steel profits so far this year are rolling 
in at the unprecedented and breathtak- 
ing rate of $3 billion a year. Yet today 
there are 44,000 fewer steelworkers on 
the payrolls than there were in 1953 and 
this reduced work force has actually 
turned out 30 percent more steel. 

The rich, prosperous steel industry, 
which accumulated its record profits 
with the hard work and sweat of its 
highly productive employees chooses to 
ignore these plain facts. Instead of 
helping the union find ways to reward 
him through wage and contract im- 
provements, the companies are unbe- 
lievably trying to punish and set the 
steelworker backward. 

There has never been a more brazen, 
cruel, and heartless attempt by any in- 
dustry to not only deprive employees of 
economic justice but to confiscate what 
already belongs to them. 


Mr. Summerfield Wins a Round Against 
Peddlers of Smut 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON CANFIELD 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 8, 1959 


Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I enclose an 
article by Edward Reardon, Washington 
representative of the Passaic (NJ.) 
Herald News, concerning an important 
action recently taken by the House in an 
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effort to assist Postmaster General Sum- 
merfield in his fight to rid the mails of 
obscene literature, I agree most 
heartedly with the Postmaster General 
that the youth of our country must be 
protected from this smut literature 
which FBI Director J. Edgar Hoover re- 
cently testifying before a congressional 
committee called one of the chief factors 
in the problem of juvenile delinquency: 
Ma. SUMMERFIELD Wins A ROUND AGAINST 
PEDDLERS OF SMUT 


(By Edward J. Reardon) 


Wasnincton.—Postmaster General Arthur 
E. Summerfield, an earnest, likable man, this 
week won the first round of his fight against 
the half-billion dollar obscene literature in- 
dustry when the House passed a bill which 
Will supply his Post Office Department with 
the needed legal tools to start the filth ped- 
diers on the run. 

Now he must repeat his victory on the 
Senate side before the Department can really 
get down to the business of cleaning up the 
malls. 

In Mr. Summerfield's campaign to protect 
the youth of America against the unsavory 
merchants of smut, he had the capable as- 
sistance of one of New Jersey's freshmen 
House Members, Representative GEORGE M. 
WALLHAUSER, 12th District Republican. 
WALLHAUSER is a member of the House Post 
OmMce and Civil Service Committee which 
hammered out the bill Secretary Summer- 
feld said he needed for his battle against im- 
‘morality. S 

Another of the leaders in this crusade for 

` decency was Representative KATHRYN GRAN- 
Aman, Democrat, of Pennsylvania, chairman 
of the subcommittee which fashioned the 
bill. Parents of youngsters who will be less 
exposed to the very great evil of pornography 
if this bill becomes law, should gratefully 
remember those two names. 

In Passaic, the House action will un- 
doubtedly be noted with satisfaction by mem- 
bers of Perez Council, Knights of Columbus, 
who for years haye waged a crusade against 
the dissemination of obscene literature. 

Those unimpressed with the need for firm 
Action in dealing with the merchants of im- 
morality should be given the opportunity of 
Visiting the Postmaster General's office quar- 
ters in the Post Office Department Bullding 
here in the Capital. 

One room of his office sulte has been set 
aside by Mr. Summerfield for an exhibit of 
obscene pictures, magazines, and other ma- 
terials which have been taken from the 
malls, 

It is so disgustingly nauseating, so offen- 
Sive to decency as to bring a conviction 
to all right-minded persons that the devil 
himself must be the operating head of this 
nefarious business. 

“I have no desire to be a censor,” said 
the Postmaster General as he conducted us 
on a tour of this chamber of Horrors, “but 
I want to enforce the law as passed by Con- 
gress and as interpreted by this Depart- 
ment's General Counsel.” 

Mr. Summerfield estimated that between 
700,000 and 1 million youngsters will receive 
through the mail this year some of the lewd, 
lascivious, vile material which is on exhibit. 

The smut dealers have devised a simple 
System for gathcring youthful victims into 
their net. A small advertisement inserted 
in a comic cartoon book or similar publica- 
tion is the bait which sets the trap. It 
Offers to send a set of interesting pictures 
Or some other article of merchandise upon 
receipt of some small cash amount up to a 
Quarter. Kids from age 8 into the teens 
respond. Thus a mailing list is obtained 
Which is the foundation for this infamous 
multi-million-dollar-a-year business. 
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The youngster gets by mail the article 
advertised and contact is established. In 
due time he gets another solicitation, This 
one may contain a sample of what he can 
obtain by sending another quarter or 50 
cents. 

Generally, the youngster is so shocked by 
the nature of the material he is fearful of 
showing it to his parents. So he hides it 
in a schoolbook perhaps, then passes it 
around among his classmates. 

And the work of undermining the morals 
of the Nation's children goes on undetected 
except for an isolated case here and there. 

How much does this trafficking in obscen- 
ity contribute to the country’s teenage 
crime? 

J. Edgar Hoover, head of the FBI, testified 
before a congressional committee that it is 
one of the chief factors in the problem of 
juvenile delinquency. Its members heard a 
playback of a confession, tape recorded, of a 
teenager picked up for the revolting murder 
of a little girl. He admitted his passions had 
been aroused by lascivious pictures he had 
recelyed through the mall. 

“Remember,” the Postmaster General 
warned us, “the kids who get this kind of 
filthy stuff could be members of your own 
family.” 

He did not attempt to conceal his dislike 
for some of the Supreme Court decisions 
which have hobbled his efforts to rid the 
matiis of lewd and indecent literature. 

One panel of his office exhibit is made up 
of magazines which the Court has ruled can- 
not be prohibited. One group is the so- 
called art magazines, Another is nudist 
publications. Despite the opinion of the 
Court, neither group is of the caliber decent 
parents would want to fall Into the hands 
of their own youngsters. 

Mr. Summerfield stopped before one nud- 
ist publication and snorted. 

"I have no quarrel with people who want 
to run around in the nude,” he said. That's 
their own business. Maybe it is healthful 
and stimulating as they claim. But I see no 
reason why they should have their nudity 
photographed for magazine purposes.” 

As of today, Secretary Summerfield has 
one more river to cross in his fight to rid 
the mails of obscene materials. He must 
get the Senate to follow the action of the 
House. 

But it is hardly likely this could occur 
during the present session. Meanwhile the 
smut merchants—concentrated in Los Ange- 
les, Chicago, and New York—will be fighting 
tooth and nail to save their lucrative busi- 
ness. 


Labor-Management Reform Legislation 


EXTENSION ‘OF REMARKS 


HON. TORBERT H. MACDONALD 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, September 8, 1959 


Mr. MACDONALD, Mr. Speaker, dur- 
ing the closing days of this session of 
Congress action was taken on a labor- 
management reform bill. It is my hope 
that the President will sign this labor 
reform bill into law at the earliest pos- 
sible moment, 

When the subject of labor-manage- 
ment reform legislation came before the 


House last month for consideration I 1 


supported the bill that was favorably 
reported out of the House Education and 
Labor Committee, the so-called Elliott 
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bill. This bill-was designed to do away 
with abuses of union power that were 
exposed by the McClellan committee, 
These abuses included unwarranted sec- 
ondary boycotting, blackmail, extortion, 
and picketing. It was also designed to 
protect the union members from being 
victimized by unscrupulous leaders and 
the general public from labor racketeers. 

During the last few days of this con- 
troversy. I was pressured by both ex- 
tremes to vote against the committee 
bill. Some pressure came from those 
antilabor elements who wanted a puni- 
tive law against all unions, other pres- 
Sure came from those who wanted no 
bill at all. I felt that it was my respon- 
sibility as a Representative of all the 
people in my district, to resist pressure 
from both extremes and to support an 
effective and fair bill which would drive 
the hoodlums out of power without hurt- 
ing honest, law-abiding unions. 

I stated at that time that if the Lan- 
drum-Griffin bill were to pass in its en- 
tirety, Massachusetts and the whole New 
England area would suffer economically. 
It was my judgment that many of the 
measures included in the Landrum- 
Griffin bill were designed solely to pre- 
vent the unionization of plants in the 
South. While this bill paid lipservice to 
driving racketeers out of the labor move- 
ment, it seemed to me that their real in- 
tent was to prevent any organizational 
drives by legitimate unions in the pres- 
ently nonunionized South. 

As you probably know, many of the 
Southern States now run ads in our 
papers asking industry to come south, 
where there is cheaper electric power 
furnished by public utilities, such as 
TVA, local tax rebates; and subunion pay 
scales, The committee bill, which I fa- 
vored, was stringent, and would have 
driven out the hoodlums and racketeers 
while still giving opportunity for legiti- 
mate unions to operate all over the coun- 
try as they do in New England. 

I could not understand why plant 
operators in New England should pay 
high union wages and have to compete 
with low wage scales in nonunion South- 
ern States. 

I, therefore, voted on three separate 
rolicalls against the Landrum-Griffin 
bill. However, I also stated at the time 
that if the House and Senate conferees 
would agree on a fair and effective labor 
reform bill, I would be happy to vote for 
it, It seemed to me that was the only 
way we could have labor reform legisla- 
tion that would serve the best interests 
of our entire country, labor and manage- 
ment alike. 

I was, therefore, pleased that the con- 
ference report substantially adopted the 
Kennedy-Elliott bill and supported the 
position of such a bill against both ex- 
tremes. In other words, the conference 
report as passed by the House and Sen- 
ate was closer to the Kennedy-Elliott 
bill than any other bill, and, of course, 
that bill was patterned after the original 
Kennedy-Ives bill. 

Without going into all the major 
changes made in the Landrum-Griffin 
bill by the conference committee, I would 
like to point out that the following 
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changes safeguarding the rights of the 
trade union movement and the working- 
men which comprise these unions were 
made upon the insistence of the Ken- 
nedy-led Senate conferees: 

First. Subcontracting: The legality of 
restricting subcontracting in the gar- 
ment industry in order to keep out sweat- 
shops was established. s 

Second. Consumer appeals: The right 
to publicize nonunion goods to consum- 
ers, without causing a secondary work 
stoppage, is recognized in the conference 
agreement. Employees will also be en- 
titled to publicize, without picketing, the 
fact that a wholesaler or retailer sells 
goods of a company involved in a labor 
dispute. All appeals for a consumer 
boycott would have been barred by the 
House bill. r 

Third. Organizational picketing: The 
conference report preserves the right to 
engage in organizational picketing pro- 
vided that a petition for an election is 
filed within a reasonable time not to ex- 
ceed 30 days. Unless the union won the 
election, the picketing would haye to 
cease. The House bill would have vir- 
tually banned organizational picketing. 

Fourth. Organizational picketing: The 
right to engage in purely informational 
picketing without filing a petition for an 
election is secured provided that the 
picketing does not halt the pickup or de- 
livery of goods or the rendition of serv- 
ices by the employees of other employers. 

Fifth, Primary strikes: The confer- 
ence report recognizes the right to en- 
gage in primary strikes and primary 
picketing, thereby eliminating the dan- 
ger that the House bill would sometimes 
invalidate such picketing. 

Sixth. Defense to picketing: Although 
the conference agreement contains a 
prohibition upon picketing an employer 
who has a contract with another union, 
language was added to the House bill 
which wolud make it a defense to show 
that the General Counsel had issued a 
complaint charging the employer with 
unlawfully dominating, maintaining, or 
assisting the other union. 

Seventh. Union liability for damage 
suits: The section imposing liability on 
labor unions for damages in the case of 
unlawful organizational picketing was 
elimiated. 

Eighth. Federal-States jurisdiction— 
No man's land: The conference report 
permits the States to take jurisdiction 
over labor cases over which the Board 
currently refuses to assume jurisdiction. 
Under the House bill the NLRB could 
have refused jurisdiction over additional 
cases. The Board's present jurisdic- 
tional standards are broader than they 
have ever been, thus insuring more 
unions and employers protection of the 
act. 

Ninth. Economic strikers: The House 
bill contained no provision permitting 
economic strikers to vote in representa- 
tion elections. The conference provision 
permits strikers to vote in representation 
elections within 1 year after the com- 
mencement of a strike. 

Tenth. Struck work: The conference 
roport preserves existing law on the 
question of the right of labor to refuse 
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to work on struck goods. The House bill 
would have limited this right. 

Eleventh. Bonding: The conference 
report places a $500,000 limitation on 
amount of bond required to be taken by 
a union officer; the House bill had no 
such limitation. 

Twelfth. Elections: The conference 
report makes the Secretary of Labor re- 
sponsible for bringing suits in a Federal 
court to remedy improper elections. The 
House bill would have provided that in- 
dividual members could bring suits in 
U.S. district courts to overturn improper 
elections. 

Thirteenth. Membership lists: The 
House bill gave candidates for union of- 
fice the right to inspect and copy from 
membership lists in union shops. Con- 
ference report restricts this to one in- 
spection 30 days prior to an election 
without right to copy. 

Fourteenth. Employer reporting: Con- 
ference strengthened immeasurably em- 
ployer reporting section 203 which was 
meaningless in the House bill. 

With these 14 measures incorporated 
in the conference report that were not 
contained in the original Landrum- 
Griffin bill, I voted for passage of the 
conference report. 

Mr. Speaker, I am confident that this 
conference report on the labor-manage- 
ment reform bill that has passed the 
Congress will protect union members and 
legitimate union activity in the over- 
whelming percentage of cases. At the 
same time it will eliminate the over- 
publicized so-called racketeering which 
has come from a very small percentage 
of the labor movement which led to a 
public demand for this action. I am, 
therefore, pleased that I could support 
this sound and effective labor reform 
measure. 


Veteran Kicked Out as Temporary Rural 
Mail Carrier 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. PETER F. MACK, JR. 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 8, 1959 


Mr. MACK of Illinois, Mr. Speaker, 
a few months ago the people living on 
Rural Route 2, Brighton, III., in my 
home county of Macoupin, were sad- 
dened by the death of Mr. Rolland Ing- 
ham, who had served as their rural mail 
carrier for 32 years. 

Before his death Mr, Ingham had ap- 
pointed Mr. Eugene Arban as substitute 
carrier. Judging from numerous letters 
that I have received in the last week, 
Mr. Arban was a popular choice. For 
example, Mr. and Mrs. H. L. Krueger 
wrote, “We feel that Mr. Arban will be 
just as good in the next 32 years as Mr. 
Ingham was in the 32 years past.” 

It appears, however, that Mr. Arban 
will not get the opportunity to continue 
his good service to the people of Rural 
Route 2, not even as temporary carrier. 
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Although Mr. Arban was named tempo- 

rary carrier after Mr. Ingham's death, 

he suddenly was shifted back to the sub- 

stitute position, effective September 5, 

and a man with no previous postal ex- 

Pagar was appointed temporary car- 
er. 

Mr. Speaker, while this procedure 
may have been legal, I believe most of 
my colleagues will agree that it is very 
unusual for political pressure to be 
brought to bear in the appointment of 
a temporary carrier. Normally, the 
substitute carrier continues as tempo- 
rary carrier until the permanent carrier 
is appointed. 

Mr. Speaker, I do not question the 
Republican administration's power to 
direct the appointment of a temporary 
carrier. Ido wonder, however, that poli- 
tical intrigue should penetrate so far 
down into our postal system as to take 
away a few months’ work from a man 
who has faithfully performed the task to 
the satisfaction of everyone on his route. 
It is especially remarkable when it is 
considered that the man so unceremon- 
iously deprived of this temporary posi- 
tion is a combat veteran of World War 
II. Eugene Arban was a member of a 
bomber crew in the Pacific and suffered 
during 5 months’ imprisonment by the 
Japanese. He returned to become a use- 
ful citizen of the Brighton community. 
He has served as commander of his 
American Legion post and as a member 
of his church's governing board. He also 
is active in Chamber of Commerce and 
Masonic activities. 


Don’t Underestimate the Farmers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. SILVIO 0. CONTE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 8, 1959 


Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, my State 
of Massachusetts is not generally 
thought of as a farm State. Admittedly, 
the scale of agriculture in our part of the 
country cannot compare in scope with 
that in central and western America. 

Nevertheless, we have a thriving agri- 
cultural community which plays a vital 
role in our economy. Recently a close 
friend of mine and one of Massachusetts’ ` 
most distinguished citizens, Mr. Carleton 
I. Pickett, who is executive secretary of 
the Massachusetts Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion, issued an important statement on 
this subject. I commend it to the atten- 
tion of all my colleagues. Under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
it in the Recorp at this time: 

DON’T UNDERESTIMATE THE FARMERS 
(By Carleton I. Pickett, executive secretary, 

Massachusetts Farm Bureau Federation, 

Inc.) 

Farming in Massachusetts Is still big busi- 
ness. Farmers pay hired laborers $24,454,- 
463 a year and another $144 million to men 
and machines where farmers have to hire 
machine work. It’s a sizable payroll. 
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About 55,000 workers are obtained from 
employment service agencies and another 
11,253 workers are hired direct. The help- 
ing hands of the farm family are not 
counted in this payroll. Neither is lumber- 
ing, selling of trees, or hard wood. 

The last census shows between 68,000 to 
70,000 members of rural families living on 
Massachusetts farms, some part-time, some 
full-time, some large indeed. 

We have a varied agriculture—cranber- 
Ties to tobacco. We have big and little 
dairymen. poultrymen, market gardeners, 
fruits, berries, swine, etc. The point is that 
for an urban State, in spite of population 
Moves, new housing, new highways, loss of 
farm, we still have a thriving agricultural 
business that is important in our economy. 

This industry has more ownership and 
less debt than most. -It has millions of dol- 
lars In an expanding nursery stock and 
flower plant business to beautify the places 
of business, the Industrial plant grounds 
and the constantly growing number of 
homes. 

The capital investment in our farms is 
about $50 million, 

So what? 

So don't ever sell it short—as an economic 
farce, or as a social factor, or as a political 
influence. 

These farmers are not wards of the Goy- 
ernment, they are not subsidized, they are 
Not even properly chargeable with some of 
the items that are legislated in the name of 
agriculture. , - 

The Farm Bureau does its best to speak 
for the organized farmers. This is a volun- 
tary dues paying organization that has no 
Connection with Government except as it 
tries to make Government understand the 
viewpoint of the organized farmers. 

It is necessary every once in a while to 
Point out these simple truths. It is also 
necessary to remember as you speed through 
the new Massachusetts superhighways, al- 
Most never seeing a farm, that back from 
the roads there are enough left to send $150 
Million this year into the shops and stores 
along Main Street after paying the towns 
and the State and Uncle Sam a whacking 
big hunk of taxes and meeting a payroll of 
#25 million, 

Governors express concern over the loss of 
a factory. Our Senators in Washington 
move heaven and earth to get military es- 
tablishments keep going here. Legislatures 
' show grave concern for unemployment. 
This is proper. This is admirable. But all 
of them and all of us should take time out 
to try to protect, promote, and expand our 
Valuable agriculture. 


Louis G. Feldmann, ‘Hazleton, Pa., At- 
torney, New Commander of the Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 8, 1959 


Mr, FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, ‘under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
ORD, I include the following editorial 
from the Wilkes-Barre Times Leader of 
September 5, 1959, which comments upon 
the election of Attorney Louis G. Feld- 
Mann as the new national commander 
of the Veterans of Foreign Wars: 
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VFW COMMANDER 


The name of Louis G. Feldmann has been 
added to the growing list of Luzerne County 
residents who have furnished leadership for 
the country and its organizations in peace 
and war. The Hazleton attorney, a former 
local resident, was elected commander in 
chief of the Veterans of Foreign Wars with- 
out opopsition at the convention in Los An- 
geles yesterday. 

During national emergencies, including the 
Second World War, the county furnished 
generals, admirals and other officers by the 
score. Time and again, both Pennsylvania 
and America have turned to this area for 
leaders, not just in public office, but in pro- 
fessional and fraternal bodies. 

A former State, council, and post com- 
mander of the VFW, Attorney Feldmann 
has been active in the national organization 
for years, serving in many capacities and 
acquiring the experience necessary for the 
office to which he now has been advanced. 

The signal honor that has come to him is 
shared by Hazleton, Luzerne County, and 
Pennsylvania, 


Labor Fights for Justice 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALFRED E. SANTANGELO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 1, 1959 


Mr. SANTANGELO, Mr. Speaker, on 
September 1, my colleague {Mr. RIVERS 
of South Carolina] had inserted in the 
Recorp a broad attack on James B. 
Carey, president of the International 
Union of Electrical, Radio, and Machine 
Workers, AFL-CIO, which had been pub- 
lished by the Allendale County Citizen, 
Allendale, S.C., under dateline of August 
28, 1959. There was also included cor- 
respondence which indicated a personal 
attack against Mr. Carey, impugning his 
Americanism, 

On the basis of the statement which 
Mr. Rivers inserted in the Recorp, it is 
apparent that my esteemed colleague is 
unaware of the great contribution Mr. 
Carey has made in this country. 
Through Mr. Carey's efforts, thousands, 
even millions of Americans, have 
achieved a better life, better pay, better 
ability to buy the necessitics and other 
good things produted by our country, 
better working conditions, and the right 
to hold their heads high in dealings with 
their employers. 

I am sure that Mr. Carey could have 
chosen to be on the management side 
with his extraordinary ability, but he 
elected rather to fight for the rights of 
the American man and woman who 
works for a living. It is this dedication 
to the cause of the workingmen that 
obviously motivated Mr. Carey’s letters 
to various Congressmen who supported 
the Landrum-Griffin bill. 

There is no question in the minds of 
many workingmen that the support for 
the Landrum-Griffin bill was motivated 
by economic reasons to maintain the 
competitive edge which cheap labor ob- 
tains for several sections of our coun- 
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try. Of course, many supported this bill 
to clean up the rottenness in labor 
unions, but no such support developed to 
clean up the rottenness in management. 
The Landrum-Griffin bill went far be- 
yond the requirements of protecting the 
union member and cleaning out the 
racketeers. That bill disregards the 
economic effect of the industrial North, 
East, and West by destroying labor's tra- 
ditional practices to organize and to ob- 
tain a decent wage for the workingman. 
Many Southern States have no protec- 
tion for workers in their desire to ob- 
tain a decent wage. They do not pro- 
vide any minimum-wage protection and 
labor legislation. The Southern States 
which have no minimum wages are Ala- 
bama, Florida, Georgia, Mississippi, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Tennes- 
see, and Texas. My colleague [Mr. 
Rivers] comes from South Carolina, 
where there is no minimum wage in in- 
dustries not affected by interstate com- 
merce. Arkansas, whose representative 
is one of the great fighters for labor re- 
forms, Senator McCLetian, has a mini- 
mum wage law, but the minimum is pa- 
thetically low and amounts to a mini- 
mum of 16 cents per hour; hardly suf- 
ficient to keep body and soul together. 

Several States have no compulsory 
compensation laws, and these are Ala- 
bama, Florida, Georgia, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Tennessee, and Texas. 

The existence of cheap wages and its 
component competitive edge has caused 
industry to flee from the North to various 
sections of the country where the climate 
is right for wages which are cheap and 
the benefits to management are many. 

I have taken the trouble to inquire 
into a number of industries which haye 
fled from my own city of New York to go 
to Southern States where management 
can obtain a competitive advantage over 
States which have high standards of 
wages and strong unions. These are as 
follows: 


Company name To 


Cohler & Campbell_..| Bronx, N.Y... 


American Suſcty Ra- | Kings, N. V. 
zor C pb. 
Arkel Sulty Bag Co. 


Granite Falls, 
N. C. 
Stannton, Va, 


1 Newport 


News, Va. 
Bonner Siring Hinge . do 2an a 
Co. . 
Julius Kayser, Ino 8 
Reynolls Metals Co Queens, N. N.. Alabama, 


These firms which employed 100 or 
more employees left the city of New York 
thereby creating unémployment in my 
city and brought material benefits to 
States which attracted their operation. 
Is it any wonder that Mr. Carey who has 
been struggling to obtain decent wages 
for the working man and who has con- 
tributed so much to the labor forces 
would resent legislators who by their vote 
tend to destroy the ability of labor to de- 
fend itself? 

I do not condone threats nor do I ap- 
preciate personal attacks upon people for 
their opposition. America has been great 
because we can disagree without being 
disagreeable. We have freedom of 
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speech and we have the inalienable right 
to criticize representatives. In fairness 
to Mr. Carey, who represents a large seg- 
ment of decent and honest labor forces, 
I set forth Mr. Carey’s record for all to 
see so that the distorted impression ob- 
tained by a reading of Mr. River’s state- 
ment would not be accepted by all fair 
thinking people. 


The Wonderful Lady With the 
Yuletide Name 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GERALD T. FLYNN 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 20, 1959 


Mr. FLYNN. Mr. Speaker, my home, 
town of Racine, Wis., is privileged to 
have among its citizens a most kind, 
thoughtful and wonderful lady with the 
Yuletide name of Mary Christmas. 
Many Members of Congress may have 
read or heard in years past of the great 
work which Mary Christmas does 
throughout the entire country with her 
Shut-In Club; and answering the thou- 
sands of requests each year for Christ- 
nas greetings. For the past 5 weeks 
Mary Christmas has been seriously ill 
in St. Mary's Hospital, Racine, Wis.; 
and I would like to pay tribute to her 
and let her know that we are thinking of 
her as she has, through the years, un- 
selfishly remembered thousands of other 
shut-ins. 

Mary Christmas was born in humble 
circumstances and her first husband, 
William M. Kiley, died leaving her with 
two small children and another child 
on the way. Mary worked hard to keep 
her family together and in 1919 married 
Samuel Christmas, who was born in 
England and who had served in the 
British Army prior to coming to 
America. Other children were born of 
this marriage and today Mary Christmas 
has 5 children, 26 grandchildren, and 
1 great-grandson, 

Over the years Mary had been sending 
greetings at Christmas time to children 
in the Racine area; but in the early 
1930's, after a newspaper reporter wrote 
an account of her activities and after a 
radio appearance in Chicago and New 
York, her mail increased tremendously. 
Mary managed to answer all these letters 
personally. In 1936, an invalid by the 
name of Bernice Cameron wrote and 
asked Mary if she could correspond with 
her and also with other invalids with 
whom Miss Cameron was acquainted. 
Within a short time, Mary had hundreds 
of regular correspondents and it was de- 
cided to organize this activity as the 
Mary Christmas Shut-In Club. The 
club's activities shortly became nation- 
wide and volunteers helped Mary handle 
the mail when its volume became too 
great for her to take care of personally. 
Contributions were received from inter- 
ested Racine citizens to cover the postage 
expenses, but the club’s activities were 
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strictly a voluntary project and Mary 
gave all of her time freely to it, When 
World War II broke out, thousands of 
servicemen were added to the list of 
Mary’s correspondents and each was re- 
membered by her. 

Mr. Speaker, this brief account will 
give the House some idea of what one 
person has managed to do in her life- 
time to bring greetings; kind words of 
encouragement, cheer, joy, and happi- 
ness to invalids and others who are too 
seldom remembered by this busy, selfish 
world. Only those folks who have re- 
ceived her greetings or have been in- 
valids can really appreciate the wonder- 
ful and unselfish work done over the 
years by Mary Christmas, Now that 
Mary herself is bedridden, we certainly 
should take time to remember her and 
to wish her a speedy and complete re- 
coyery. For folks such as Mary Christ- 
mas, having done God's work during her 
life, will be remembered by Him here on 
earth and in the life hereafter, 


Ninety-six Years of Community Service 
for Newspaper 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD H. REES 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 31, 1959 


Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, 
under unanimous consent approved by 
the House, I am including an article that 
appeared in a country newspaper in my 
district, the Enterprise-Chronicle of 
Burlingame, Kans, This paper has been 
published for 96 years. The article 
covers a considerable share of our State's 
history. The Chronicle has been influ- 
ential in the development of our State. 

The Enterprise-Chronicle this week be- 
gins its 97th volume—or 96 years of public 
service for the Osage County Chronicle which 
was later merged with the Burlingame En- 
terprise. The original newspaper was founded 
‘by Marshall M. Murdock who sold out in 
Burlingame to move other printing equip- 
ment by teams and wagons overland to the 
budding community of Wichita, not yet 
served by a railroad. 

Marshall Murdock was one of the colorful 
men of the old West who was destined to 
shape the future of Kansas by way of the 
printed word while others brought law and 
order to the prairies punctuated by gunfire. 
Burlingame’s first publisher had two sons, 
Marcellus and Victor, who followed in their 
father's Wichita newspaper, the Wichita 
Eagle. Marcellus is present publisher; Vic- 
tor died a few years ago. 

Burlingame, too, had a newpaper before it 
had araiiroad. Printing equipment 96 years 
ago would not suffice in these modern times 
as the type was set by hand, presses powered 
with a foot treadle and drinking water was 
no doubt carried by the bucketful from a 
community well. 

The slavery question put Kansas in line 
with the North. The Osage County Chron- 
icle, established in 1863, was accomplished 
during the War Between the States and there 
were many other blazing issues at that time. 
Kansas had achieved statehood in 1861 only 
3 years after Burlingame was reorganized on 
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the grounds once known as Council City. 
Settlement was moving westward in Kansas 
as cattlemen struggled with homesteaders 
and sheepmen who were fencing off free 
range for the purpose of cultivation. 

Like the newspapers which were springing 
up in promising communities with a job 
press and a shirttail full of type, home- 
steaders cut farms in the sod with walking 
plows and a team of horses or oxen. Seed 
and a few provisions were brought in cov- 
ered wagons from farther east and the wag- 
ons usually had a crate or two of chickens 
plus a few milk cows following. 

Settiements were formed in colonies by 
Mennonites, Bohemians, Russians, Swedes, 
Germans, and the Negro settlement of Nico- 
demus in Graham County which later be- 
came famous for its Emancipation Day cele- 
brations in a grove of trees. National dif- 
ferences of the old country were left there. 
They were left behind in the new land 
plagued by Indian raids, prairie fires, rattle- 
snakes, and windstorms. There was little 
communication between colonies but they 
met man to man in communities and 
learned to read the same local newspapers 
wherever they were provided by long-suffer- 
ing, outspoken editors of that day. 

Cyrus became a popular name for babies 
as the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Rall- 
way began to reach across the Flint Hills 
into buffalo grass under the able direction 
of Cyrus Holladay. Perhaps farm folk named 
a baby Cyrus because of the new reaper 
invented by Cyrus McCormick because the 
back-breaking task of cutting wheat was 
made possible by a new machine which cut 
and bound the crop in a single operation. 

Burlingame's Osage County Chronicle also 
witnessed the change in transportation as 
wagons passed through this community 
toward the silver mines of Colorado when 
Pikes Peak was a “hole in the ground” or 
the promise of gold wealth in California. 
The Old Santa Fe Trail was gouged deep by 
the wagons of homesteaders, fortune hunt- 
ers, and buffalo hunters when three forts— 
Fort Dodge, Fort Hays, and Fort Wallace— 
were being established to protect settlers 
from the lawless element as well as Indians 
who stubbornly refused to give up their 
hunting grounds. 

Time marches on and feeling ran high in 
selecting communities as official county seats: 
Osage County was no exception. Open war- 
fare almost broke out when the community 
possessing the courthouse was approached for 
removal of records to a preferable location 
near the center of the county. Another 
county in Kansas give 36 sections of land to 
the county north of it to hold to a strategic 
center. A northwest Kansas county moved 
the records under cover of darkness to ac- 
complish the task without force of guns. 
Echoing public sentiment were the news- 
papers, quite frequently two in a town and 
both enjoying such freedom in print that 
rascals were called rascals and thieves were 
thieves. The editors paid little attention to 
advertising as a nominal subscription fee— 
in cash or produce—was sufficient to buy a 
cow, a few pigs and garden seed to put food 
on the table and clothes on the family. 

The turn of the century found homestead- 
ers well entrenched on the land, black smoke 
boiling from the “iron horse” on the plains 
and a few factories in operation. Taxes were 
hardly felt as rural schoolhouse doors were 
Opened to the overgrown teenage bays who 
had missed educational advantages in their 
younger years, and to the little tykes who 
were able to walk. 

Wheat harvest progressed from binding and 
shocking to header crews and the newspapers 
carried detatied accounts of big crops which 
developed a migration of men from across 
the country to make up crews for any farmer 
who needed the help on a basis of barter with 
regard to the crop and the price of grain. 
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This was perhaps Kansas’ early labor troubles 
as some of the hands were inclined to pad the 
price of their services when they couldn't tell 
the difference between the breeching and a 
bridle. There were those referred to as 
IWW’'s—officially, International Workers of 
the World—but it became evident that these 
workers were not only lacking in effort, they 
xere trouble makers not too different from 
the labor hoodlums of modern times. The 
term IWW was made to mean other things 
Such as "I won't work” and “I want whisky.” 

Transportation was on the 
Kansas scene as travel on the Old Santa 
Fe Trail gave way to chugging locomotives. 
The Santa Fe Railway followed the general 
direction of the Santa Fe Trail but the only 
crossing of the two were at historic Switz- 
ler Creek in Burlingame. Diagonal roads 
Were abandoned as section lines were 
marked in criss-cross pattern and the State 
Provided legal procedure to open roads to 
give access to all farms without trespassing 
on private property. 

The horseleas carriage appeared on the 
prairie perhaps equally as quick as they did 
on the street of Eastern cities. The indus- 
trial age was being felt in the newspapers as 
the Linotype was proving to be a practical 
invention for the larger newspapers. These 
Were not the first typesetting machines but 
they were the most practical approach to 
rellef of hand compositors perched on high 
stools day in and day out. Linotypes in- 
creased the cost of production and news- 
paper advertising was becoming an important 
field to retail services which could and did 
Provide income for eyen the smaller shops 
to join the march of industry. 

Not many could afford the first automo- 
biles—and those who could afford them were 
prone to lack mechanical skill to keep them 
Operating. Even the short drives were ac- 
companied by such discouraging things as 
flat tires, running out of gas, sandy roads, 
and high centers—not to mention all de- 
grees of engine trouble. 

Fixing a fiat was relatively simple; a tubu- 
lar box of patching materials would repair 
the usual puncture and a blowout resulted 
in pulling of the tire and riding on the rim 
back to town. Lack of gas at first was quite 
Serious as it was a rare item among farmers. 
Kerosene was used in lamps of that time but 
the cheaper fuel would not function in an 
automobile unless it was first warmed up on 
gasoline. Sandy spots on country roads were 
traps comparable to Tanglefoot of that area 
to catch and hold flies. Once the car bogged 
down in sand, the high-pressure ties threw 
sand like a frantic gopher until there was no 
traction at all. The best way out was to lay 
brush, weeds (sometimes a fence post) or a 
blanket under the rear wheels. High centers 
were not actually high but wagon wheels cut 
ruts deeper into the ground than the under- 
part of the car, high as it was in early models. 
The car would ride the middle ridge until 
the tires were suspended in the air. 

The early makes of cars in Kansas were: 
Brush, Maxwell, Popehartford, Overland, 
Buick, and Ford. If there was any copied 
design, it resembled horse-drawn vehicles 
rather than that of another automobile. 
Speed was governed by the condition of the 
ungraded roads and a smooth stretch might 
allow 25 miles per hour estimated. It was 
a timeworn phrase of the times when a 
team and buggy passed a stalled auto for a 
Person in the buggy to say, “Get a hoss.” 

Besides creating a great industry for the 
Nation as a whole, the automobile added new 
businesses in every community the size of 
Burlingame «nd smaller. There were car 
agencies, repair shops, filling stations, ac- 
cessory stores and, more recently, motels. 
Highways were improved as the cars were 
made faster, employment that 
Would not have been possible without the 
horseless carriage. 
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The newspapers, like all other industries 
today are geared to the automobile although, 
from the reader’s standpoint, the printed 
word remains pretty much the same. It 
moves the people to focus their attention on 
the basic welfare of mankind—looking back- 
ward momentarily now and then to make 
comparisons in anticipation of the future. 
Ninety-six years, the period spanned by the 
Osage County Chronicle, has witnessed some 
important changes in the ups and downs of 
Burlingame. K 

In some respects our democratic system 
has failed to make the most of the heritage 
handed down by the pioneers who first 
turned the sod, The people, as voters, have 
allowed Government officials to become soft 
toward ruthless connivers for power among 
labor leaders. The IWW's were panty-waist 
dreamers compared with those who hide be- 
hind the fifth amendment but strike fear 
into the hearts of honest laborers under the 
cover of darkness. 

An overgenerous Government has made 
weaklings out of laborers by allowing them 
to feed well at the welfare trough when they 
might have had the pride of providing for 
themselves through their own efforts. We 
have permitted our military services to give 
recognition to goldbrickers and one branch 
of the service to resent the efforts of another. 

Child labor laws have gone too far when 
it Is next to impossible to teach a teenager 
good work habits allowing a child to use his 
mind and hands in coordination to prepare 
himself for adulthood. The juvenile delin- 
quency problem would quickly disappear if 
the juveniles had job opportunities in keep- 
ing with their physical development. Far 
more dangerous than a piece of industrial 
machinery is the high-powered automobile 
placed in the hands of an inexperienced 
teenager. 

High taxes cannot be blamed entirely on 
our public officials, Perhaps those public 
officials have been taught by the voters to 
seek the popular side of every issue and the 
middle of the fence on debatable issues. 
There was a time within the past 96 years 
when a politician would seek a direct course 
in government to remain free from cam- 
paign, industrial or labor obligations. He 
was s statesman as stalwart as the pioneer 
following a walking plow—with a steady eye 
and a firm grip. All was not success with 
those statesmen but, failing, they backed 
away for a better look and returned with a 
renewed vigor that put wrong things right 
and the populace got the benefit. 

There are times when security is important 
and it may be needed only as a temporary 
measure but, for the Government to provide 
security from the cradle to the grave, robs 
the individual of rights that should be his— 
the right to meet his obligations as & man 
and a member of a free society. 

In spite of errors of the past, it is not too 
late to correct events in the future. Voters 
need to take a long, awesome look at the 
present and, understanding what they see, 
start the wheels of justice and fairplay for 
all. We, as voters, need to back our politi- 
cians against their circular fences and let 
them know that we will reclaim the right to 
govern by secret ballot and have our political 
desires put into practice by representative 
government on all levels. 

Looking at the governments of the globe, 
none are more practical than ours—none 
offer as much for the dignity of man. It has 
stood the tests of time—pressures from with- 
in and without; whether it was a Teapot 
Dome scandal or the greedy fangs of aggres- 
sor nations, this Nation has emerged stronger 
in the concepts of right. The past 96 years 
should provide strength to overcome indi- 
yidual and collective shortcomings. This 
can be the heritage of this generation for 
the next 96 years. 
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An Oregon Mother Looks at Khrushchev’s 
Visit 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 3, 1959 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, for her 
many worthy civic activities and for her 
meritorious performance as a mother 
and a wife, Mrs, H. P. Bosworth, Jr., of 
Medford, Oreg., was named Oregon 
Mother of the Year not long ago. 

Under unanimous consent I am in- 
cluding a copy of a letter to the Secre- 
tary of State, mailed to him on August 
28. This letter is an example of her 
honest and intelligent concern about 
peace in the world: 

Meprorp, OREG., August 28, 1959. 
The Honorable CHRISTIAN A. HERTER, 
Secretary of State, 
State Department, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Herter: I truly believe that the 
visit of Mr. Khrushchev to our country is 
a step toward peace. Itis hoped that he and 
President Eisenhower can make great prog- 
ress for nuclear and general disarmament, 
But, if these two do arrive at agreements, 
will the people of the United States stand 
behind our President? In a democracy, uni- 
versal support comes through arduous ef- 
fort and often slowly. Let us not be over- 
confident as the way to peace is a narrower 
path than the newspaper headlines would 
lead us to believe. 

It occurs to me could make a 
great contribution if it were not to adjourn 
before his visit. A full dress performance of 
the U.S. Congress at work could show Mr. 
Khrushchev how elected representatives of 
a free people can debate and make foreign 
policy. The demonstration would be com- 
plete if the great number of lay organiza- 
tions interested in politics and peace, par- 
ticularly, were on hand to testify. The issue 
for debate would have to be properly chosen 
and presented to enhance the prestige of 
Congress and democracy in general, The 
indirect method could bring about greater 
change in Mr. Khrushchey's ideas and per- 
ception about democracy than ali the co- 
ercion and threats of our atom bomb 


threaten us. 
there can be some change of heart and mod- 
ern psychology theorizes that a sense of 
threat actually hinders perception and 
change. 

The issues to be presented at such a full 
dress performance could be a debate on 
how Congress will set up an adequate study 
of fall-out from bomb testing and from the 
“peaceful atom”; or a debate on how to 
strengthen the United Nations and the 
United Nations Police Force in order to per- 
mit general massive disarmament; or a sec- 
ond performance of the debate on the issues 
concerning the Mutual Security Authoriza- 
tion of last July. This last issue is of such 
scope that it could show how interdepend- 
ence between nations has grown from politi- 
cal and military interdependence to the 
present acceptance of economic interdepend- 
ence. In this manner, Mr. Khrushchev 
would see that U.S. foreign economic ald is 
the beginning of a that could lead 
to a Summit Conference urging joint inter- 
national efforts to abolish . 

What I really want to say is that the tre- 
mendous amount of work for peace by Con- 
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gress, citizens and organizations like the 
Council of Churehes, American Friends 
Service Committee, International League for 
Peace and Freedom, and the League of 
Women Voters, must be presented to coun- 
ter-balance the pentegon, munitions, and 
military budget. This visit is an opportu- 
nity to use the United States’ position. of 
strength and reputation for morality, to ac- 
quire support for peace proposals and 
strengthening the United Nations as a means 
of carrying eut these proposals, The hour 
is late for such a suggestion but from this, 
some development may occur that will bring 
greater hope for peace. 
Very truly yours, 
Marre M. BOSWORTH, 
Mrs, H. P. BOswoRTE, Jr. 
MEDFORD, OREG. 


Twentieth Anniversary of Nazi-Commu- 
nist Attack Upon Poland and Upcoming 
Khrushchev Visit to United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, September 8, 1959 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Re- 
orp, I include the following letter ad- 
dressed to Members of the House of Rep- 
resentatives by Mr. Jozef Mlot-Mroz, 
president, Anti-Communist Confedera- 
tion of Polish Freedom Fighters in 
U.S.A., dated September 1, 1959, as well 
as two open letters by Mr. Mlot-Mroz 
to the President of the United States, 
one dated August 2, 1959, and the second 
dated August 13, 1959: 

Z P. WP., inc, 
AntTI-CoMMUNIST CONFEDERATION 
OF POLISH FREEDOM FIGHTERS, 
Salem, Mass., September 1, 1959. 
To the Members of the House of Represent- 
atives, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: In the name of the Committee 
to Commemmorate 20th Anniversary of Po- 
land's Invasion and also in the name of the 
Anti-Communist Confederation of Polish 
Freedom Fighters in USA., I am forward- 
ing to the members of the Senate commit- 
tee and members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives a resolution which was passed on 
occasion of the 20th anniversary of the 
treacherous Nazi-Communist attack upon 
Poland. 

I take the liberty of enclosing two copies 
of open letters, which Iam sending to Presi- 
dent Eisenhower in connection with the un- 
fortunate invitation to the United States of 
Khrushchev, executioner and tyrant of cap- 
tive subjugated nations. As I affirmed in 
them, for 7 days before the coming arrival 
of Khrushchev to the United States of Amer- 
ica—I am starting a hunger strike of dry 
starvation and I will continue it if need be 
to total sacrifice of my life. 

This hunger strike of dry starvation I in- 
tend to carry out in Washington in front 
of the White House. 

I firmly believe, sir, that after becoming 
nequainted with the content of the resolu- 
tion, as well as that of the open letters, you 
will take @ proper stand and you will do 
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everything in your power to bring about the 
desired effect. 
With deepest respect, 
Joa MLOT-MROZ, 
President, Anti-Communist Conjeder- 
ation of Polish Freedom Fighters in 
U.S.A, 

RESOLUTION OF COMMITTEE To CoMMEMORATE 
20TH ANNIVERSARY OF POLAND'S. INVASION, 
SEPTEMBER 1, 1959 
September 1 will mark the 20th anniver- 

sary of Hitler's most hideous and tragic at- 

tack on Poland. That day was the begin- 
ning of the worst war in the history of all 

mankind. At dawn on September 1, 1939, 

Nazi planes and the falling bombs awakened 

Poland and enveloped her in an artillery fire. 

Civilized world was aghast. 

Yet, at dawn for the beginning of this 
tragedy one must look back a few days prior 
to this day, viz, August 27, 1939, when Hitter 
extended his blood-drenched hand to Russia 
and signed a ignominious Wee, 
tov pact. 

However, much greater crime was com- 
mitted on September 17, 1939, when the 
Soviet Army crossed the Polish border and 
dealt a treacherous blow by stabbing Poland 
in her back. 

The bloody echo of that September 1939, 
lives on in the world with its fruit: Yalta, 
and final enslavement of Poland and the 
other subjugated nations, wane are still held 
in captivity. 

Step by step 8988 is conquering 
nations. It is horrible to realize that on 
this 20th anniversary of September 1939 
when the fettered Polish nation looks up 
with hope to America—at this very mo- 
ment—Khrushchev, the international mur- 
derer, the blood-thirsty executioner of Pol- 
and and other conquered nations is invited 
to the United States by President Eisenhower. 

Filled with indignation the Poles of Amer- 
ica demonstrate their opposition to dia- 
bolical communism and we condemn this 
new perfidious Khrushchey-Elsenhower pact. 

Therefore, in the name of the Americans of 
Polish heritage the committee commemorat- 
Ing the 20th anniversary of invasion of Pol- 
and appeal to the U.S. Government to repair 
the wrongs inflicted upon the Polish nation 
and the other captive nations who look to- 
ward America, champion of liberty, as their 
only hope, 

We commend and congratulate the Hon- 
orable U.S. Congress for adjourning at this 
time. We appeal to you, statesmen of the 
United States of America to ignore complete- 
ly the visit of the Murderer Khrushchev, 

We Americans should remember Khrush- 
chev's threat to us when he said: “We will 
bury you.” And we should remember that 
as long as the spirit of opposition lives in 
the captive nations, so long can America 
count on & final victory and triumph of 
justice. j 

May this 20th anniversary of that tragic 
September awaken the conscience and heart 
of the Americans. Americans, your actions 
ought to be directed toward the liberation 
of these captive nations. 

War with communism is a must of the 
present moment. Hand clasping with the 
tyrant and executioner Khrushchev is noth- 
ing but a nall for the cross of the subjugated 
nations, Poland among them, and grave for 
the powerful American Nation. 

Wake up America, today. For tomorrow 
may be too late. 

For the committee: 

Rt. Rev. L. A. SIKORA, P.A. 
Jozey MLoT-Mroz. 
JOHN J. TwWanod. 
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OPEN LETTER 


Z. P. WP., Inc, 
ANTI-COMMUNIST CONFEDERATION 


Salem, Mass., August 2, 1959. 
To the Parsment or THE UNrrro STATES OF 
AMERICA, Dwicht D. EISENHOWER, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Ma. Presmpent: The bondage of the 
enslaved nations of central Europe Is one of 
the reasons causing the international con- 
flict and the real reason for failure of bring- 
ing about world peace. As long as the en- 
slaved people will be forbidden to decide 
about their own fate, so long will last the 
great war tension in the world. Such was 
the opinion of the world and that of you, 
Mr. President, just a few months ago. 

Your statements on behalf of the enslaved 
nations at different times, especially your 
proclamation of the Week of the Captive 
Nations was an assurance that the miracle 
of obtaining freedom for these nations, 
among which is found Poland, must and 
should come from the West. 

Unfortunately, the news, radio, and tele- 
vision announcers for the past few days re- 
mark about the cordial invitation extended 
to Khruchchey to visit the United States. 
This invitation breaks up the hope of the 
Polish as well as other nations enslaved 
behind the Iron Curtain. 

Just at the moment when the Polish peo- 
ple are preparing to celebrate the 20th anni-- 
versary of losing their freedom, when 
Khrushchev wishes to succeed in breaking 
up this feeling of hope, the eyes of Poland 
are turned to the United States of America 
with the hope that it will become their de- 
fender. To confirm this we see no better 
picture than the hearty welcome of Vice 
President Nrxon in Poland. 

That is why the visit of Mr. Khrushchev 
in the United States of America will be a 
vivid expression of breaking up the hopes of 
the people as well as the nail added to the 
coffin of Poland. The hearty handshake 
with the murderer Khrushchev, the smiles 
of both leaders will naturally break up the 
spirit and morale of the people of central 
Europe and certainly will rule out any 
American doing in obtaining their peace and 
freedom. 

Therefore, as the president of the Anti- 
Communist Confederation of Polish Free- 
dom Fighters in U.S.A., I permit myself, on 
behalf of the organization, to ask you, Mr. 
President, not to invite Mr. Khrushchey to 
the United States of America, 

We, the people of Poland, found in all 
parts of the world, betrayed at Yalta, be- 
grudged a native land—ioyal to God and 
country, beg of you: 

It 1s not proper and permissible to invite 
Mr. Khrushchev to the United States of 
America to break up the spirit and hope of 
the enslaved nations, to go into partnership 
with communism, the menace of the 20th 
century, it is not permissible to join in any 
work for the coexistence of communism: 

It is therefore our duty to safeguard the 
enslaved nations and bring forth their day 
of freedom, we must bar the way of com- 
munism in their plans of possessing the en- 
tire world, embedding within them the com- 
munistic ideas, ideas which crippled and de- 
stroy the health of the nations. 

Only on sound principles will grow up an 
idea of freodom among the enslaved nations 
and upon such principles will there evolve 
a stable world peace and once again will 
return the peace and happiness for which 
American people yearn. 

These nre our pleas which we send to the 
leaders of the American people, 
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We, the Polish people of America do not 
Wish that Mr. KEhrushchey be invited to the 
United States of America, If necessary I 
will give my life on the altar for the love 
and freedom of Poland. 

Seven days before the arrival of Khru- 
shchey to the United States of America and 
in defense of freedom I will go on strike of 
dry starvation and continue it until I offer 
my life for my country and freedom. 

With respect, 
Jozer Mror-Mnoz. 
Anti-Communist Confederation of Pol- 
ish Freedom Fighters in U.S.A. 


SECOND OPEN LETTER 
Z. P. W. P., Ix c., 
ANTI-CoMMUNIST CONFEDERATION 
or POLISH FREEDOM FIGHTERS, 
Salem, Mass., August 13, 1959. 
To PRESIDENT OF THE UNTIED STATES OP 
AMERICA, DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Mr, Presivent: The sun of freedom 
Shines the same to all countries, and we 
Must understand the meaning of this motto. 
Their will be no peace at home where harm 
and misfortune is brought about to our 
neighbor and friend. Therefore your friend- 
ly clasp with Khrushchey, the Poles may well 
Compare to the Ribbentrop-Molotow pact of 
1939, when symbols of communism, nazism, 
and fascism embedded itself In the hearts 
of Poland. 

The President of the United States of Amer- 
ica should consider that those who now are 
the enemies of God are also our enemies and 
therefore there should be no talk or eyen 
thought of cooperation and unity. 

The invitation of KEhrushchey to the 
United States of America brought about an 
Unfavorable reaction in Congress. The bill 
of Con Lanz, who demands public 
Opinion on inviting Khrushchev here, is the 
Voice of a wise and intelligent politic as well 
as a defender of enslaved peoples. 

President Eisenhower should be convinced 
and aware that communistic Khrushchev 
through his visit is trying to ease the ten- 
sion and probably the carefulness of the 
American people and in this way bullt up a 
Cradle of peace and bring about an initia- 
tive of communistic politics. 

Through his visit Khrushchev is trying 
to lower the morale of the people as well 
as their desire of courage and firmness in 
Opposition to communistic designs. 

The psychological approach for many years 
taken step by step wns a success for Khru- 
shchev, and the last resort an invitation to 
the communistic leader to visit the United 
States of America is the most unfortunate 
Step in the career of the great fighter, 
leader, and politic, our President—Mr. Dwight 
D. Eisenhower. 

President Eisenhower must remember that 

chev is a murderer who with cold 
blood sacrificed the lives of millions of inno- 
cent people just to build up communism. 
To Khrushchey a human being is nothing 
More than an animal, a machine, less valu- 
able than modern invented apparatus. 
Therefore this human being, machine, must 
be sacrificed for the victory of communistic 


Khrushchev admits that there ls no God, 
he laughs at our feelings and beliefs, he 
laughs at the American slogan "We trust in 
God.” Just as Governor Harriman admitted, 

chev is more dangerous than Stalin. 

Khrushchey attempts to possess the world 
by epitaphs. The first being to force the West 
to admit the up-to-date communistic ideas 
ot capture, thus to Uquidate cold war. 
Second to bring about communistic revolts 
in Asia, Africa, and Latin America. Third 
the gradual overcome of Western Europe and 
complete preparation to rule the whole world. 
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The fourth to break down the carefulness 
and the morale of the American politics dur- 
ing his penetrations into the various coun- 
tries, that is why Khrushchev so willingly 
accepts the American invitation. 

The invitation is also a sign of our agree- 

ment to the continuation of the sufferings of 
the millions of people behind the Iron Cur- 
tain. 
It is wrong to believe that Kremlin has 
changed its tactics in reference to politics 
and that in the future it promises to live in 
accordance with the different pacts made. 
The Soviets only wish to have peace as men- 
tioned by His Eminence Cardinal Cushing, a 
peace that will give them entire possession of 
the entire world, and each word of Khru- 
shchey is only an empty phrase. Therefore 
there can be no talk of real peace without 
freedom granted to the enslaved nations. 

O, misery, to this fire of enslavement be- 
hind the Iron Curtain President Eisenhower 
inviting Khrushchev added fuel, therefore 
further comments are fruitiess. 

Therefore I call to the conscience of all 
Americans: America awake, the Red curtain 
enfolds you, and the fire of enslavement 
awaits thee, and you with your Ike dream 
only of your happiness and success and 
peace, dream only of clear skies and eternal 
fairness. Awake America, before it is too 
late. Khrushchey told you: “We will bury 
you.” This threat can hold only one moral 
for us: Wake up America—facing Commu- 
nist danger. 

That ts why President Eisenhower has no 
authority to invite and entertain Khru- 
shchev and he cannot confer with him for as 
history teaches us every such conference is 
a victory for communism and defeat for 
freedom. This was affirmed by no one else 
but Khrushchev who stated that he places 
the victory of communism above freedom 
and peace. Khrushchev has the ability and 
slyness of a fox. 

That is why in the name of the Polish peo- 
ple in this country and in all other coun- 
tries I am not begging for grace or alms but 
for that what is just and ours. Poland is an 
Alpha and Omega of happenings in the world. 
Help Poland America, it was betrayed by you, 
it is your duty. Helping the suffering na- 
tions you defend the future and success of 
your own country. 

The kingdom of this world suffers now, 
and you wish entertain the greatest enemy 
of peace. Be ashamed, America. 

As protest I feel that I must use the only 
alternative left. As I have stated in my 
first letter to the President, 7 days before 
the arrival of Khrushchev I will go on a hun- 
gry strike and I will not break it even if I 
have to give my life on the altar as a sacri- 
fice for the love of my country. 

Even though some will consider this a 
foolish idea, that will not hinder any of 
my intentions. Only this way and in the 
face of opposition and foolishness my dem- 
onstration is a protest of the feelings of the 
enslaved nations and the sacrifice of my life 
is nothing compared to the sufferings of the 
millions of murdered and being murdered in 
the communistic regime. 

I place forth the call of all those who are 
still suffering in defense of thelr own coun- 
try, for they cannot do so themselyes. I 
speuk on behalf of those murdered by the 
Communists, the Americans who gave their 
lives in Korea, and those still alive in com- 
munistic prisons. I believe in the justice of 
truth for which I will sacrifice everything, 
even that what is the dearest worldly hap- 
piness, health, and life. 

My protest in the form of a hunger strike, 
let it be a verdict for Khrushchev and warn- 
ing to America. My death on the altar of 
sacrifice for the love of country may it be 
an awakening of the Americans who in lux- 
ury and success forget the suffering of others 
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especially the enslaved nations among which. 
is Poland. 


With respect, 
Jozer Miot-Mroz, 
President, Anti-Communist Confed- 
eration of Polish Freedom Fight- 
ers in U.S.A, 


Is Lao Attack a Magnificent Deception 
by Moscow? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS» 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, September 5, 1959 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I be- 
lieve the following analysis by Miss Mar- 
guerite Higgins, one of America’s most 
distinguished journalists, is self-explan- 
atory, and I am delighted to call it to 
the attention of my colleagues. 

The article follows: 

[From the Chicago (III.) Sun-Times, Sept. 
7. 1959] 
Is Lao ATTACK A MAGNIFICENT DECEPTION 
BY Moscow? 


(By Marguerite Higgins) 

WASHINGTON —It is not just India that is 
running out of other cheeks to turn to the 
Communist bloc, 

The United States is having troubles, too, 
along this line. In its anxiety not to “mar 
the atmosphere” of the September visit to 
the United States of Soviet Prime Minister 
Nikita S. Khrushchev, many U.S. officials 
have been busily looking the other way and 
generally minimizing the Kremlin's possible 
connection with the current unpleasantness 
created by Communist aggressions in Laos 
and elsewhere in the Far East. 

Right after the Khrushchev visit was an- 
nounced, for instance, a remarkable new 
theory grew up to account for the Commu- 
nist activities in the Far East. The attacks 
in Laos, it was rationalized, were Peiping's 
way of showing its displeasure over Khru- 
shehev's forthcoming meeting with Presi- 
dent Eisenhower and its impatience over any 
efforts of this kind to really reduce interna- 
tional tension. 

In other words the Pelping-Hanol axis 
was, in this case, openly acting against the 
policies being followed by Moscow. 

There are a number of very large holes in 
that theory. 

First of all, although the world little no- 
ticed, at the time the Peiping-directed at- 
tacks against Laos were clearly showing the 
marks of a planned military campaign con- 
siderably before the date when the exchange 
of visits between Mr. Eisenhower and Khru- 
shchev were finally announced. 

Even for the Communists, who keep their 
expeditionary forces in excellent trim, the 
primitive mountainous terrain of Laos pre- 
sents great problems. You do not decide 
1 day to send in troops backed by artillery 
and dispatch them the next. It is more in 
the nature of a month or 2, or even 3. 

Also, because of the Communist tactics of 
camoufiaging all aggression as so-called civil 
war, the planning has to be particularly 
careful so that the pretense can be believed. 

TRAINING PROCEDURE 


To illustrate: The Pathet Lao Le 2 
legedly “rebelling” against the o 
Government have almost totally received 
their training in Red China or Communist 
Vietnam. That is standard Communist op- 
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erational procedure, In Korea the army that 
led the first attacks In 1950 was largely 
trained in the Soviet Union. 

Thus the first Communist tank drivers wə 
captured at the front could speak only Rus- 
sian although they were oriental in appear- 
ance and could claim remote Korean an- 
cestry. Indeed the first such prisoner inter- 
viewed by this correspondent during the 
war in Korea said he had received combat 
experience in Stalingrad. 

But in a small war, as in Laos, much finer 
attention to detail is required. Thus to 
maintain the pretense it is necessary to make 
sure that some of the rebel“ troops attack- 
ing the Lao border provinces of Sam 
Neus and Phong Saly possess some notion of 
the local dialect. And that takes careful 

in the disposition of forces. 

So it is vital to note that the first phase 
of the present crisis was underway in Sam 
Neua and Phong Saly by July 15, long before 
Pelping could have become piqued about 
Khrushchey's visit to Washington because at 
the time Khrushchev could not be sure of 
the matter himself. 


HO CHI MINH'S VISIT TO MOSCOW 


Another crucial and little noted fact was 
the visit to Moscow in July and August of 
Communist Vietnam's leader Ho Chi Minh. 

Isn't it a bit hard to believe that Commu- 
nist leader Ho, whose victory at Dienbienphu 
would have been utterly impossible without 
Molotov trucks, Soviet artillery and auto- 
matic weapons, failed to explain and clear 
the Communist military excursions into Laos 
being wafted at that precise tlme from his 
own military sanctuary? 8 

Moscow may not have instigated the ag- 
gressions. But is it logical to suppose that 
Khrushchev is so devoid of influence over 
Peiping and Hanoi that Moscow could not 
bring the crisis to an end if it really wanted 
to? 

Or is the real truth that Moscow is prepe- 
trating a most magnificent deception? 

It isn't an old Russian proverb; but it's a 
frequent human tactic to engage the home- 
owner in pleasant conversation in the parlor 
while an accomplice enters through the back 
door to steal the silver. 

A BACK-DOOR STEAL? 

Is it possible that Moscow and Peiping 
hoped that the United States would be so 
intent on making a “success” of the Khru- 
shchev visit as to let the Communists steal 
the Lao silver while the Soviet leader 
was being entertained in the Washington 
parlor? 

The Lao appeal to the United Nations 
made it impossible of course for the United 
States elther to stand silently by or hope 
that the crisis would go away of itself. 

But Khrushchev's forthcoming trip does 
offer the chance to make it plain that the 
United States cannot long be fooled by pro- 
testations of peaceful coexistence in the West 
s0 long as they are accompanied by war 
drums in the East. 

It may be true that Khrushchey is toying 
with the theory that after the death of John 
Foster Dulles the United States began turn- 
ing into a soft touch. All the more reason 
to disabuse him quickly for this could be 
the most dangerous “misconception” of all. 


Instead of Taxes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES B, UTT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, September 8, 1959 


Mr. UTT. Mr. Speaker, under leave to 
extend my remarks in the Appendix of 
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the Recorp, I include therein an address 
by Willis E. Stone, entitled “Instead of 


Taxes.” This is in support of my House 


Joint Resolution 23: 
INSTEAD OF TAXES 


(Speech by Willis E. Stone, chairman, Na- 
tional Committee for Economic Freedom, 
delivered in the Scottish Rite Temple, 
Sept. 8, 1959, in Portland, Oreg., before 
members of Scottish Rite and their 
friends) 


Friends, your illustrious order has given 
America some of its greatest leaders who 
faced in their time much the same problem 
which confronts us today, George Wash- 
ington, Paul Revere, Benjamin Franklin, and 
many other Masons of colonial times 
achieved everlasting fame by solving the tax 
problem which confronted them They 
were required to use more drastic means than 
is necessary naw. 

Basically, the same tax problem to con- 
front the colonists is now tearing our con- 
stitutional forms apart, The details are 
different, but the fundamentals remain the 
same. If we have the wit and the wisdom 
to apply the same principles the Founding 
Fathers applied we will find that we can 
solve the present day problem with equal ef- 
fectiveness. 

First, let us appraise the dimensions of 
our problem. In the foreign field it appears 
that the American taxpayers, who have never 
known military defeat, have been com- 
pelled to pay more treasure into the coffers 
of foreign powers than all the vanquished 
people in history have paid to their con- 
querors. 

On the domestic scene the bureaucratic 
conquest of the American taxpayer is fan- 
tastic. More than 700 Federal corporate ac- 
tivities, existing without the slightest pre- 
tense of constitutional authority, ride the 
backs of the American people as interest 
free, dividend free, rent free, cost free, tax 
free competitors of taxpaying producers and 
consumers. 

Most people recall that our Constitution 
was designed to prevent this conquest, but 
the tax collectors keep us much too busy 
earning enough to satisfy their demands to 
know much about the detalis of what has 
happened, how or why. Assuming that the 
function of government is the protection of 
life and property, we have paid little heed 
to the enormous conquest of our land by 
Federal agencies. 

To get a comprehensive view of this phase 
of the problem, let us turn to the U.S. Gov- 
ernment Organizational Manual and see 
what some of the Federal agencies have to 
say about themselves. 

On page 221 of the 1958-59 issue of this 
manual the Interior Department describes 
its vast empire by asserting that it has cus- 
tody of 750 million acres of land. Thus this 
single agency claims to have jurisdiction 
over 32.3 percent of the total land and water 
area of the United States and all of its 
territories and possessions, 

On page 254 of the same manual the 
Forest Service claims that it administers 
about 188 million acres. This acreage equals 
8.1 percent of the total land and water area 
of the United States and all its territories 
and possessions. 

This cities the landholdings of but 2 
of the more than 700 Federal agencies which 
have in some way invaded private enterprise. 
This by no means is all the landholdings 
in the hands of such agencies, as most of 
those listed have undertaken to bulld landed 
estates for themselves. However, these two 
are the largest landholders, They have 
jointly taken over an ares greater in extent 
than the combined land area of 25 European 
countries. These are: 

England, Ireland, Scotland, Wales, Portu- 
gal, Spain, France, Belgium, Holland, Luxem- 
bourg, Switzerland, Germany, Iceland, Den- 
mark, Poland, Czechoslovakia, Austria, Hun- 
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gary, Italy, Monaco, Albania, Greece, Yugo- 
slavia, Rumania, and Bulgaria. > 

This constitutes quite a conquest in itself. 
Added to the other areas taken over by 
other Federal agencies, the non-tax-paying 
but tax-supported political empires come 
close to representing the majority interest in 
the United States. Practically all of this 
land should properly be privately owned and 
under State jurisdiction. The problem is 
further complicated when we realize that 
fully 20 percent of the industrial capacity 
of the Nation Is located on this land, under 
the control of and operated by the Federal 
agencies on an interest free, dividend free. 
rent free, cost free, and tax free basis. This 
makes one wonder what happened to the 
American institution of “equal justice for 
all” to which we pledge our allegiance dur- 
ing each flag ceremony. 

This summary of problems has no value 
unless we are willing to utilize the informa- 
tion as the basis for the development of a 
solution. It should be readily apparent to 
everyone that the fabulous costs of these 
political empires is the primary reason for 
our high taxes. It is simple logic, then, to 
presume that by eliminating the problem of 
Federal invasion of private enterprise we 
would at the same time eliminate much of 
our tax problem. 

While the problems appear to be massive, 
and any solution necessarily complex, the 
facts indicate that all the elements which 
constitute the problems are soluble by giv- 
ing new force and effect to the original 
purposes of the Constitution. The answer 
to a few basic questions might help to clarify 
the problem, its solution, and the manner of 
its application, 

Question No. 1, What is it the Federal cor- 
porate activities do? 

Answer, These Federal agencies have in- 
vaded as active competitors almost every 
field of human vocation. 

Question No. 2. Where did these Federal 
agencies get the capital to go into business 
as competitors to private citizens? 

Answer. The American people were re- 
quired to provide the capital—an estimated 
$250 billion gathered through taxes or in- 
cluded in the national debt, for the acquisi- 
tion of the land, plants, and facilities in- 
volved, 

Question No, 3. Do these Federal corpo- 
rate activities operate with constitutional 
authority? E 

Answer. No. Actually the intent and pur- 
pose of the Constitution was to guard against 
such activities being undertaken by govern- 
ment, The Federal corporate activities ex- 
ercise powers without constitutional author- 
ity, and have survived through a process of 
selective law enforcement with fosters po- 
litical violation of the spirit, intent, and 
purpose of the Constitution. 

Question No. 4. Do the Federal corporate 
acivities pay their own way? 

Answer, No, They have made claims of 
paying their own way on occasion, but such 
claims are based upon extraordinary and 
unrealistic accounting practices which would 
not be permitted to private enterprise, and 
do not include such normal items as cost 
of space consumed, many operational costs, 
interest, dividends, and taxes. Each year 
these agencies seek additional tax dollars to 
pay their losses, underwrite thelr payroll, 
and administration or to finance hidden 
costs, 

Question No. 5. Do the Federal corporate 
activities assume the responsibilities under- 
taken by private enterprise? 

Answer. No. Instead of assuming normal 
operating responsibilities and supporting 
the clylc interest, they demand services of 
all kinds from every level of government. 
Despite this political preference and privi- 
lege, which is contrary to our American con- 
cept of equality and justice, the Federal 
corporate activities have consistently lost 
more than $10 billion per year since 1948, 
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and in 1959 the losses are estimated to ex- 
ceed $19 billion, 

Question. No. 6, Isn't it true that these 
Federal corporate activities have only been 
developed to provide us with the goods and 
services which private enterprise has falled 
or refused to provide? 

Answer. No. The contention that private 
enterprise either failod or refused to per- 
form in any economic area has no basis in 
fact. Political force has frequently pre- 
vented private enterprise from functioning, 
but I find no instance in which private en- 
terprise has failed to meet the challenge 
when it has been free to do so. In every 
case, without exception, private enterprise 
has demonstrated the capacity to produce 
more and better goods and services at an 
infinitely lower actual cost than any gov- 
ernmental agency has recorded. 

Unfortunately, the political empire build- 
ers are not deterred by such facts. They 
rely on political privilege rather than pro- 
ductive excellence, and seek to use the 
force of government to subdue competition 
that they may dominate their fields. 

From their vantage point of political 
preference and prestige, with easy access to 
fabulous quantities ot our tax dollars, and 
with immunity from the laws which govern 
the rest of us, the Federal corporate ac- 
tivities devote themselves to expansion. 
They fight to maintain and expand their 
lush positions of power. using the wealth 
and means of the people they attack to sus- 
tain their conquest. 

Question No, 7. What can we do to con- 
trol such practices and reestablish constitu- 
tional protection for our individual proper- 
tles and enterprise? 

Answer. We can follow the pattern es- 
tablished by the Founding Fathers. They 
fashioned our Constitution, in which they 
delegated to Government a few, limited, and 
carefully designated powers. Not satisfied 
with particularizing the powers delegated, 
the first 10 amendments te the Constitution 
wore added to prohibit governmental exer- 
cise of any other powers, 

The ninth amendment reads: “The enu- 
meration of the Constitution, of certain 
rights, shall not be construed to deny or 
disparage others retatned by the people.“ 

The 10th amendment reads: “The pow- 
ers not delegated to the United States by 
the Constitution, nor prohibited by it to the 
States, are reserved to the States respective- 
ly, or to the people.” 

These stipulations are clear and concise, 
but they are not self-enforcing. They re- 
quire continuous support of informed pub- 
lic opinion to be kept in full force and ef- 
fect. They have not had this support. Lit- 
tle by little, through a long series of legis- 
lative acts, powers which the Government 
does not possess have been delegated to gov- 
ernmental agencies, authorizing various en- 
terprises. These statutes are invariably ac- 
companied by declarations of high purpose, 
and thus public resistance is lulled and pub- 
lic apathy is nourished. 

Now we become aware of the enormous 
Political power which has been syphoned 
from us through this process, We are con- 
fronted with the accumulative host of po- 
litical empires which hold 40 percent of the 
land area and 20 percent of the industrial 
Capacity of the Nation, and absorb more 
than half the total revenue of the Federal 
Government, directly and indirectly, to pay 
their losses and hidden costs. 

With this realization we should also un- 
derstand that we have the power to cor- 
rect the problem. We can do this by going 
back to first principles and again spelling out 
the terms of our economic freedom in the 
Constitution, Only in this way can we 
abolish those practices which we know to be 
antagonistic to our history, tradition, and 
Well-being, By regaining our economic lib- 
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erty in this manner, we can eliminate the 
taxes which sustain.this bureaucratic com- 
petition against us, 

Question No. 8. What device can be used 
to obtain these objectives? 

Answer. A proposed 23d amendment to 
the Constitution has been prepared. Fifteen 
years of research and documentation has 
gone into the task of making certain that 
it is just and equitable in every detail. 
These studies have brought to light more 
than 700 Federal corporate activities, which 
have been listed in the first issue of Fact 
Sheet, which is a series of documents analyz- 
ing the activities of various Federal agen- 
cies. In the first 30 of the agencies studied, 
direct losses of more than 31 billion tax dol- 
lars have been identified. This research has 
indicated the enormous savings in goyern- 
mental costs which can result from selling 
the Federal corporate activities back to the 
American people from whom they were taken. 
The savings indicated are greater than the 
total volume of individual income taxes paid 
by ail the American people combined. Thus 
it follows that, by getting government out 
of competition with its own citizens, the in- 
dividual income tax collections would no 
longer be necessary and can be repealed. 

The proposed 23d amendment designed 
to solve both the taxing and the spending 
problems, has been introduced into the 86th 
Congress by Representative James B, UTT of 
California, as House Joint Resolution 23. 
It has been formally approved by the States 
of Wyoming and Texas. It provides that: 

“SECTION 1. The Government of the United 
States shall not engage in any business, pro- 
fessional, commercial, or industrial 
enterprise except as specified in the Consti- 
tution, 

“SEC. 2. The Constitution or laws of any 
State, or the laws of the United States, shal} 
not be subject to the terms of any foreign 
or domestic agreement which would abrogate 
this amendment. : 

“Sec. 3. The activities of the U.S. Govern- 
ment which violate the intent and purposes 
of this amendment shall, within a period of 
three years from the date of the ratification 
of this amendment, be liquidated and the 
properties and facilities affected shall be 
sold. 

“Sec. 4. Three years after the ratification 
of this amendment the sixteenth article of 
amendments to the Constitution of the 
United States shall stand repealed and there- 
after Congress shall not levy taxes on per- 
sonal incomes, estates, and/or gifts.” 

Question No, 9. What is the process for 
adding this amendment to the Constitution? 

Answer. A to the fifth article of 
the Constitution, two-thirds of both Houses 
of Congress concurring can initiate the 
amendment, or, when the legislatures of two- 
thirds of the States-adopt a resolution iden- 
tical to that adopted by Wyoming and Texas, 
Congress will be required to call a Consti- 
tutional Convention to submit the amend- 
ment to the States for ratification. Initiat- 
ed by either method, the amendment must 
be ratified by three-quarters of the States 
to become a part of the Constitution. 

Question No. 10. How would the properties 
and facilities of the Federal corporations be 
sold back to the American people, and how 
would this alter the costs of Government? 

Answer, Congress would make the rules 
governing the sale of the properties to the 
people, and would supervise the process, It 
is estimated that the land, bulidings and 
facilities, even under the worst conditions, 
would bring better than $35 billion, all of 
which would be applied to the national debt. 
The House Government Operations Commit- 
tee estimates the Government’s investment in 
there properties to be $262 billion. We esti- 
mate a minimum return of 25 percent of 
this figure although recent sales of Govern- 
ment property, such as the synthetic rubber 
plants and property at Oak Ridge, Tenn., re- 
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turned about three times the book value. 
However, by retiring only $65 billion of the 
national debt the interest charges on this 
would save the taxpayers about $1,950 mii- 
lion in such a year as 1959. 

This would also save the amortization cost 
of paying off this portion of the national 
debt which, on a 40-year amortization basis, 
would mean the saving of ancther $1,625 mil- 
lion per year. 

The average annual losses of the Federal 
corporate activities has been more than $10 
billion per year and reached a gigantic 818 
billion in 1959. This would not haye to be 
provided by the taxpayers after the prop- 
erties are sold. 

It has been estimated that more than 2 
million Federal employees are required to 
provide service to the Federal corporate ac- 
tivities, and at no cost to them, putting this 
burden on the taxpayers. With the corpo- 
rate activities sold back to the American peo- 
ple, these employees will be more gainfully 
employed by private enterprise, and thus 1 
million pay envelopes, each now containing 
an average $4,300 per year, would not have 
to be filled with our tax dollars, saving the 
taxpayers about $4,300 million per year. 

One more item. It is estimated that at 
least $3 worth of goods, services, and facil- 
ities are required to maintain every dollar of 
payroll, On this basis, the saying of $4,300 
million in payrolls would mean a related 
saving of $12,900 million in goods, services, 
and facilities, 

Now let us add up the savings possible by 
enacting the proposed 23d amendment. 

In millions 

of dollars 
The interest which can be saved_.... 1,950 
Amortization cost saved ($65 billion 


—:: ae hea Be oes SES 1,625 
Losses sayed by removing the source 

(2880: Jeval) sana a ee se 19, 000 
Payroll saved (by removing free sery- 

ices now provided the agencies)... 4. 300 
Costs of goods, services, and facil- 
ities saved (estimated at 3 times 

P — 11 90 
Total domestic savings from 

H.J. Res. 23 (1959 estimate). 39, 775 


As the proposed 23d amendment would also 
prevent the taxing of the American people 
to pay tribute for foregin powers, this would 
terminate the so-called foreign aid programs 
which have produced such hatred of Ameri- 
cans around the world. The foreign grants 
and credits which would no longer be fi- 
nanced by our tax dollars amounts to about 
85 billion per year, bringing the total poten- 
tial savings under the proposed 23d amend- 
ment to $44,775 million. 

We can repeal individual income taxes. 
They produced, in 1959, $36,900 million leav- 
ing a surplus of $7,875 million, permitting 
repeal of estate and gift taxes which, in 1959, 
yielded $1,393 million leaving an estimated. 
surplus of $6,482 million. 

Question No, 11. These billions of dollars 
are difficult to understand. Just how docs 
all this affect my tax bill and my take-home 
pay, and how will it affect the Nation as a 
whole? 

Answer. The proposed 23d amendment 
would cut the cost of Government more thau 
half—more than enough to offset the rev- 
enue lost through repeal of individual in- 
come taxes. This means we would not be 
required to fill out tax form No. 1040 ever 
again. None of your earnings would be 
withheld from you. 
would be increased an amount equal to the 
amount we now report on tax form No. 
1040. This enormous increase in spendable 
income would not involve a change in the 
rate of pay. It would simply restore to us 
that which we have already earned. 

‘This increase in our take-home pay would 
permit us to buy the things we have been 
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wanting. Whether we spend it or save It, 
it still goes into trade, and would automati- 
cally increase the volume of business being 
done by the present business community by 
more than 15 percent. The corporation, ex- 
cise and other taxes on this increased vol- 
ume of business would amount to an esti- 
mated $5,100 million of new revenue for the 
Federal Government. 

Twenty percent of the Nation's industrial 
capacity now pays no taxes. This would be 
sold back to the American people and start 
paying taxes just like other similar business 
establishments, and it is estimated these 
new sources would provide the Federal Gov- 
ernment with 83,825 million per year in 
taxes. 

Thus, the surplus identified before of 
$6,482 million added to the increased revenue 
anticipated from the present business com- 
munity of $5,100 million plus the revenue 
anticipated from the enterprises sold back 
to the people of 83,825 million would pro- 
duce a total surplus (1959 estimate) of 
$15,407 million which would absorb the 1959 
deficit of $12,900 million leaving a net sur- 
plus of (1953 estimate) of $2,507 million. 

There are other items of potential savings 
which do not appear in this tabulation, such 
as the $200 million spent by the Treasury 
Department each year to collect the indi- 
vidual income tax, the $40 million in post- 
age costs to handle the flood of mail relating 
to these taxes, and the $100 million in print- 
ing costs to print forms, booklets, and other 
items regarding income taxes. These three 
items alone total $340 million which might 
better be spent to pay off the national debt. 

All this and more can be achieved by the 
enactment of the proposed 23d amendment 
introduced into Congress by Representative 
James B. Urr as House Joint Resolution 23, 
and already approved by both Wyoming and 


Then, instead of the agony of paying in- 
dividual income taxes we will enjoy the 
benefactions and incentives of economic 
freedom. 

Instead of the Federal Government operat- 
ing at an average annual deficit of $12 bil- 
lion per year, as it has these past 20 years, 
it will operate with a balanced budget and be 
able to pay off the national debt in an esti- 
meted 50 years, 

Instead of our Government being the 
greatest pauper in history it will bs returned 
to a solvent position and regain the affection 
of its citizens, and the affection of the citizen 
is the grentest asset any government can 
possibly enjoy. 

Solution of these problems at the national 
Jevel will contribute enormously to the solu- 
tion of many related problems closer to us. 
Think of the advantage to every businessman 
when the threat of Federal cost-free, rent- 
free, tax-free, cutthroat competition is re- 
moved. Consider the endless benefits to 
come from a people whose genius is.no longer 
restrained by political straitjackets or the 
blight of impossible taxation. 

Local tax problems will be enormously 
simplified as the Federal corporate enter- 
prises go back on local and State tax rolls 
to share the burden with the rest of us. In 
some areas this item can be enormous, For 
example, the Federal Government agencies 
now own 48 percent of the State of Cali- 
fornia and 87 percent of the State of Nevada, 

In each State, in each city, and to each 
person, the situation differs, but in every 
instance, without exception, the economic 
freedom restored to us through the terms 
of the proposed 23d amendment means an 
infinite variety of benefactions beyond our 
capacity to imagine, just as the Constitution 
itself held advantages for us far beyond the 
dreams of those who gave it life. 

Even the conflict between labor and man- 
agement will be largely resolved by the 
amendment because it will restore to labor 
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the reward for its toil which is now being 
taken away through the withholding tax. 
This will put a greater net increase into 
the pay envelope of every American than 
any politician or any labor leader ever dared 
to promise. J 

With such tremendous rewards avallable 
as a result of this single amendment to re- 
store economic freedom, it would seem that 
we would all support this fight for the right 
without hesitation or Hmit. And I would 
urge that we get at it immediately. Win- 
ston Churchill once put it this way: 

“If you will not fight for the right when 
you can easily win without bloodshed; if 
you will not fight when your victory will be 
sure and not too costly; you may come to 
the moment when you will have to fight 
with all the odds against you and only a 
precarious chance of survival.” 


Lawrence Wizard Invents Graph 
Investors 


To Aid 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 7, 1959 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
wish to include a very interesting ar- 
ticle from the Boston Daily Globe for 
September 7, 1959, which tells about a 
constituent from my home city of Law- 
rence, Mass., Mr. Sumner Gill, who in- 
vented the graph for stock market in- 
vestors. 

From the Boston Daily Globe, Sept. 7, 1959] 
LAWRENCE WIZARD Invents GRAPH To Ato 
INVESTORS 
(By John J. McKone) 

LAWRENCE.—As to the stock market, Sum- 
ner Gill's friends think he really has it 
made. 

He works with a mass of financial facts 
and seasons it with a mathematical process 
he calls the “positive-negative” theory. 

People seek his advice. They stop his dad 
on the street. They come to Sumner with 
bundles of cash for investment. 

But he turns them down. 

“I'm not in the Utokerage business for one 
thing,” he tells them, “and further, I don't 
want the responsibility of anyone's money.“ 

Politely, he pushed away about $150,000 
for investment purposes within a few days. 
Frankly, he has nothing to offer except a 
graph he has just perfected to aid everyday 
investors. 

It all started when word got around that 
he was a whiz at stocks because of a for- 
mula all his own. He is a gifted mathe- 
matician. His hobby is a continuing study 
of the relationship of numbers. His for- 
mula is a profound secret. No crystal ball, 
no mumbo-jumbo; plain figures, that’s all. 

Sumner is 34, single, and a maker of maps 
for a large Boston engineering firm. He 
says he is “most happy” and you may infer 
it is from his discovery. 

He is a friendly man, but cagey. No close- 
ups with the camera when he displays his 
graph. He follows the advice of his counsel 
attorney Harold Meizler of Boston, who 
works with him on the possible marketing 
of his creation. 

The Lawrence man remembers two oc- 
casions when the product of his labors went 
to the profit ot others because of the human 
tendency to imitate and appropriate. 
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He drew on his mathematical genius to 
create a computation chart for the taxi busi- 
ness. It was copied and is now widely used. 

Not a penny came his way 

Stock-market graphs, of course, are not 
new. But they can be vastly different. 
Sumner's conception embraces more factual 
points of interest, yet is less complicated, he 
believes; more for use by the nonprofes- 
sional investor, 

This positive-negative theory involves 
comparative quarterly dividends and the 
relationship of figures. That's about as far 
as the math man cares to go in discussing 
it, It has to be admitted that stocks do be- 
have shamefully out of line with facts and 
figures sometimes, in transitory swings, 
tempered by news of the day. »« 

“My graph will, be a help to the average 
investor,” Sumner said. “It, was designed 
for him, There are some 13 million people 
who own stocks. Many of them use hit-or- 
miss methods and they depend more upon 
what they hear. I find that being my own 
adviser works out better.“ 

Math factoring tells him far better than 
& soothsayer about the probable best future 
course of a stock, most of all maybe the time 
to sell. 

A discovery of this sort could place one 
in an awkward position, either to keep mum 
and get rich, or give it to the world. 

As to giving things to the world, Sumner 
has done that already. 

Some years ago he invented the Gill Com- 
puter and never got a dime out of It, yet 
his device is being used by the Government 
today. 

While he was at work in Washington he 
saw experienced mathematicians put in 
angles of oblique aerial photographs. He 
invented a computing chart that cut the 
figuring time to 5 seconds. 

At age 8 he amazed friends by multiplying 
several-digit numbers in a quick mental 
process. He has toyed with the magic of 
numbers and their relativity for years. 

He is a son of Mr. and Mrs. Maurice Gill, 
160 Warwick Street, attended Lincoln Prep, 
Lincoln Tech and Northeastern University. 

Gill has set in with some brokers to talk 
about his chart of stocks and methods of 
plotting. 

“People are never satisfied with a gain in 
stocks,” he says. “They always want more. 
A gain of two or three points is never enough. 
The process can go on indefinitely. Humans 
are greedy." 


Weapons of Freemen 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, September 8, 1959 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, it 
was with the deepest regret that I was 
forced to inform the commander in chief 
of the Veterans of Foreign Wars, Mr. 
John W. Mahan, that I could not be with 
him in Los Angeles to speak before the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars’ annual con- 
vention on September 2 because of 
pressing business in the Senate. 

I had hoped to pay tribute to the 
splendid work of the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars and its ladies auxiliary and to pay 
particular tribute to the leadership of 
Commander in Chief Mahan, Senior 
Vice Commander Louis G. Feldmann— 
who has now been unanimously elected 
as the new commander in chief—Ted 
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Connell, the new senior vice commander, 
gnd Robert E. Hansen of South St. Paul, 
Minn., newly elected junior vice com- 
mander in chief. 

The leadership of these men has been 
extraordinary, and they deserve the 
congratulations of every American for 
their work in behalf of American veter- 
ans and their families, a strong national 
defense, and a vigorous community wel- 
fare program. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the address entitled “The 
Weapons of Freemen,” which I had pre- 
pared for delivery on September 2, 1959, 
be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE WEAPONS OF FREEMEN 

Commander Mahan, officers of the Veterans 
of Foreign Wars of the United States, dele- 
gates and distinguished guests, it is an 
honor to be asked to address this splendid 
group of men who have given so much for the 
country we all love, who have served our 
country overseas, and who continue to serve 
at the community, the State, and the na- 
tional level. 

The Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United 
States and their auxiliary are a great power 
for good in this Nation of ours. I have had 
the privilege of seeing your effective efforts in 
my own State of Minnesota. I have seen the 
good work you have done for young people, 
for better, cleaner, more healthful communi- 
tles. I have watched the enthusiasm and 
vigor with which you roll up your sleeves and 
go to work on a project. In fact, in just a 
few days, one such project will be completed, 
With the dedication of the Veterans of For- 
eign Wars Cancer Research Institute at the 
University of Minnesota, to stand as a symbol 
of all that is unselfish, public spirited, and 
generous among the men and women who 
Make up your great and vital organization. 

I have always admired the way in which 
the Veterans of Foreign Wars has been able 
to work tirelessly and effectively in behalf 
of veterans and their dependents, and at the 
Same time give leadership and Impetus to 
constructive proposal to help all our people. 


So during this session, we saw your leader-, 


ship working ceaselesaly to secure a new Sen- 
ate Committee on Veterans Affairs—which we 
should have—and at the same time working 
for a desperately needed balance in our 
Armed Forces, for urgently needed modern- 
ization of our conventional forces, for more 
atriift and close air support 

I have seen your splended commander in 
Chief and my admired and respected friend 
John Mnhan, giving personal leadership not 
Only to the cause · ol improved veterans and 
Widows pensions, but also to the cause of 
Preventing that tragic and senseless waste 
Of young lives which we know as juvenile 
delinquency. 

I count it my great good fortune to have 
as my friend and valued consultants not only 
Jack Mahan, but also your dedicated and 
respected director of legislative affairs, 
Omar Ketchum, the officers of the Minune- 
Sota department such as Department Com- 
Mander Don Otte and Minnesota's brilliant 
National councilman, Bob Hansen. The ad- 
vice of men ‘like these is not only welcome, 
but sought after. 

And it ts becouse of the great respect and 
admiration I hold for you men and your great 
Organization that I wish to speak to you of 
& very serious matter this morning. 

There is an old British saying: “Beware 
the hug of the bear.” I hope that every 
American will remember those words when 
the Chairman of the Supreme Council of the 
Soviet Union begins what could become a 
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spectacular Soviet success in his visit to the 
United States this month. 

For Premier Nikita Khrushchey is a new 
kind of bear, so far as the history of Russian 
leadership is concerned. He is clever, able, 
forceful and vigorous—and dangerous, He 
kisses babies, he shakes hands, he is dis- 
arming in his manner. 

But his mighty Soviet war machine is not 
disarming. 

The Russian Premier is above all else a po- 
litical man. He seems to prefer to outsmart 
his opponents, to trick them, to undercut 
them, to outmaneuver them. He can and has 
used force—as in Hungary—to work his will, 
He is shrewd, tenacious, and tough. He 
has survived forty years of purges, secret 
police, and all the other terrifying trappings 
of the Communist police state. He has either 
buried all his principal opponents, or set 
them to watching the machinery in obscure 
corners of the Soviet Union. 

He would rather talk us into something 
than go to war about it. He would rather 
outsmart us, out maneuver us, out-produce 
us, and out-last us than to take the awful 
risks of a nuclear exchange. 

The President of the United States has 
Invited the Soviet Premier to visit this coun- 
try. I support that invitation. And I sup- 
port the President's visit to the Soviet Union. 

The President has said that he hopes this 
exchange of visits with Mr. Khrushchey will 
“help create better understanding between 
the United States and (Russia) * and 
will promote the cause of peace.“ 

I hope so. I truly hope so. 

Khrushehev's visit to the United States 
may help to free him from some of the mis- 
conceptions about this Nation that he now 
has. It may help to convince him that the 
United States is stronger, wealthier and 
more unified than his own propaganda ar- 
tists have painted us. Most of all I hope 
that he is able to see a Nation and a people 
who have worked hard, and who are working 
hard, to overcome great and serious prob- 
lems, who are capable of enormous bursts 
of energy and of sustaining a high pitch of 
effort for years on end. 

I hope he will have time to discover that 
ours is not a Nation of lotus eaters, not a 
people of soft touches, I think it is impera- 
tive that he understand that here in Amer- 
ica there is an ever sharper and stronger 
competitive spirit than that which drives 
the men in the Kremlin. 

And when he comes, let us meet him with 
the courtesy that is bred of strength and 
confidence in ourselves. We are his hosts. 
Let us listen to him, let us hear what he 
has to say, 

But being courteous, we can also be 
candid. 

Being pleasant, we can also be persuasive. 

Mr. Khrushchev should feel the spirit of 
this people as well as see the face of our 
land. It will be both instructive and en- 
lightening; I think, that the Soviet leader 
should hear and see precisely what the 
American people think and believe. - 

He should hear—without any shouting, 
discourtesy or demonstration—that Ameri- 
cans are ready to cooperate with the Soviet 
Union in every constructive way—but that 
we are opposed to the brutality, the oppres- 
sion, the cruelty of Soviet imperialism. He 
should discover that the American people 
not just what his propagandists call U.S, 
ruling circles—are passionately united in 
their belief that man must be free to choose 
his own way of government, that no nation 
has a right to rule another, and that free- 
dom of speech, of movement, of assembly, 
of religion are not just words in a book but 
rather are articles of a living faith and com- 
ponent parts of our social order. He must 
see that our people actually believe these 
are the God-given rights of men and women 
everywhere, He must know that free men 
are prepared to struggle harder, more stub- 
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bornly, more tenaciously, and more efec- 
tively than the forces of communism. He 
must learn that we are prepared to liye and 
die for these rights. We have before and are 
prepared to do it again, 

It will be a tragic mistake if our people 
are led to expect too much from the forth- 
coming exchange of visits, if they are per- 
mitted to belleve that with perhaps a new 
era of diplomatic courtesy, the underlying 
struggle with the forces of world communism 
has come to an end. 

Yes, let us be prepared to talk, to nego- 
tiate, to confer. And let us have unfailing 
patience. Under the shadow of a nuclear 
holocaust, let us earnestly and sincerely 
search for a way to reduce tensions, to mini- 
mize the chances of a terrible explosion into 
outright war, to persuade our opponents 
that it is in their own best interests to re- 
sist the temptation to turn to force. 

But even as our President and the Soviet 
Premier are talking in the White House or 
the Kremlin, the two worlds they represent 
will be colliding at a thousand points. To- 
day the forces lock together in the great city 
of West Berlin and in the wild back-coun- 
try of Laos. Yesterday they were joined in 
Tibet, Budapest, and Korea, Tomorrow?? 
Who knows about tomorrow? 

We are engaged in a total struggle—far 
and away more than a question of mere mili- 
tary force. In this kind of struggle—eco- 
nomic, political, diplomatic, intellectual, sci- 
entific, cultural—everything counts. Tanks 
are important. So are teachers, Missiles 
are vital—so is money. Atom bombs are 
weapons—so are airways, oll pipelines, and 
sea lanes. Trained divisions are required— 
but no less do we require doctors, dentists, 
and diplomats—the best we have, the best 
we can train, are needed to our 
own society, and to go out to represent us in 
Asia and Africa and Latin America. 

Underlying it all Is the yawning gulf be- 
tween two societies—one which gives no um- 
portance to freedom and the dignity of the 
human person and the other whose very 
roots strike down to the bedrock of the 
Jadaeo-Christian heritage. With all its in- 
ternal contradictions, the free world yet 
stands for the worth of the individual and a 
moral law. 

I, for one, shall not be content to write off 
half the world as irretrievably lost to the 
dark forces that deny men and women the 
light of truth and the warmth of dignity and 
freedom. 

Ir, then, we are soberly determined to carry 
on the struggle, then we should beware of 
falling into two grievous errors: 

First, there is the danger that we may seo 
only one narrow area of the struggle and 
overlook others equally important. If we 
become preoccupied with the military threat, 
we may forget the Soviet diplomatic, politi- 
cal, and economic onslaught. Equally dan- 
gerous is the tendency to see the struggle 
solely in terms of economics and politics, 
and to ignore the powerful military forces 
that confront us. 

A second danger is the temptation to adopt 
the tactics and values of the adversary. It 
fs said that we must fight fire with fire. In 
a sense this is true. We need missiles, jet- 
planes, and ships to defend ourselves against 
missiles, bombers, and submarines. We need 
men to fight men. We must develop an inter- 
national economic strategy to counter the 
Communist economic offensive. We need 
the Voice of America to correct the distor- 
tions of Radios Moscow and Peking. In this 
sense we must fight fire with fire. 

But we can never permit ourselves to for- 
get that we are freemen and that we can 
use these weapons only as freemen use them. 
Communists have no such inhibitions. They 
can use their weapons with no holds barred, 
no qualms of conscience. If Radio Moscow 
lies about us and our objectives, it is not 
the part of freemen to retaliate by lying 
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about the Soviet Union. Russia can exploit 
her allies and send her tanks to crush a 
popular uprising in Hungary. But freemen 
must respect the integrity of their allies and 
accept their criticism of our policies. 

Yes, freemen and tyrants may possess the 
same weapons, but they use them in a dif- 
ferent way and for different purposes. Here- 
in lies the fundamental moral distinction 
between the free world and the Communist 
world. 

To meet the many-sided Communist chal- 
lenge the arsenal of freemen must furnish 
many weapons, not the least of which is the 
‘weapon of an effective diplomacy. Diplo- 
macy is the art of bargaining, of fighting for 
what you believe by peaceful means at the 
conference table. 

To be effective, a diplomat must speak from 
a position of strength. As Carl Sandburg 
once said, The cockroach is always wrong 
when it argues with the chicken.” 

To go to the negotiating table weak or 

divided is to invite disaster. 

, The United States will not be able to ne- 
gotiate an honorable settlement of the Ber- 
lin issue unless we are strong and determined, 
and unless our strength is reinforced by the 
strength of our NATO allies. 

Negotiation is not a substitute for a strong 
defense. But negotiation is the indispen- 
sable handmaiden of military strength. Our 
willingness to negotiate is not a sign of weak- 
ness, but an indication that we want to ex- 
plore every honorable path to prevent war 
on the one hand or capitulation to tyranny 
on the other. 

I support the forthcoming two-power talks. 
I have supported all our efforts to negotiate 
with the Russians since the end of World 
War II. To be sure, we have not yet been 
successful in settling the German problem 
or in achieving an effective arms control 
agreement, but on the other hand have 
avoided a nuclear war, and not one square 
inch of Western Europe has been taken by the 
Soviet Union. 

Just as diplomacy is no substitute for 
military strength, the instruments of modern 
war are no substitute for negotiation. 

I am deeply concerned about our present 
military posture—as is the Veterans of For- 
eign Wars. We are a powerful nation. We 
have many strong and reliable allies. We 
have the capacity for massive retaliation, 
although this capacity would be severely 
limited by a massive surprise attack. 

Unfortunately, however, our capacity for 
retaliation, which serves as a deterrent to 
any hostile power, is not yet matched by our 
capacity to deal with limited aggression. We 
do not near have the balance forces capable 
of dealing with all likely military contin- 
gencies. We are weak on mobility. We are 
weak on the tactical weapons and manpower 
required to rebuff a local assault, Our weak- 
ness in these areas tends to invite adven- 
turous nibbling from the rim of the Com- 
munist world. X 

In thé passion and determination to bal- 
ance the budget, our military posture has 
been thrown off balance. In a desire to get 
a “bigger bang for a buck,” the budget- 
, cutters have tempted Russia to run a bigger 
risk with their ruble. 

Civil defense, for example, has been almost 
criminally neglected. Yet a realistic survival 
program is critical in a balanced defensive 
posture. A solid civilian defense effort would 
add substantially to our deterrent strength. 

Let me illustrate what Imean. According 
to competent experts a medium-sized nuclear 
attack on the United States today would kill 
at least 50 million persons, most of them as 
radiation casualties. 

A comprehensive shelter program to pro- 
tect against radioactive fallout could save 
as many as half of these victims. In other 
words, such a civilian survival program could 
strengthen our country by 25 million sur- 
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vivors in the event of a surprise nuclear at- 
tack. This is no small factor in the military 
calculations of a potential aggressor, to say 
nothing of the humanitarian values involved. 

If a fallout shelter program could save 25 
million American lives, and if it would serve 
as an additional deterrent to nuclear attack, 
why has our Government not embarked upon 
it? 

The answer we are given is: “It costs too 
much." Well, how much would it cost? 
According to Rand Corp. studies and the 
Gaither committee report, a shelter pro- 
gram of thie magnitude could be accom- 
plished in 5 years with an annual expendi- 
ture of less than 10 percent of our present 
defense budget. 

At present the administration is content 
with a voluntary, do-it-yourself, shelter 
building program. How can we expect State 
governments, local authorities, and indi- 
vidual citizens to take civilian defense seri- 
ously when their own national government 
does not even require that shelters be in- 
cluded in new Federal buildings or in fed- 
erally assisted construction? 

Our military and diplomatic weapons 
would be as weak reeds without a strong 
economic underpinning. And here, though 
we are strong, we can be caught napping. 
Soviet production today is about 40 percent 
as great as U.S, production. But she is 
gaining—and fast.. Her economy is growing 
at arate of 7 to 9 percent. That is approxi- 
mately three times as fast as our rate of 
growth. 

In the realm of economics, world war III 
has already started. Premier Khrushchev 
has repeatedly boasted that the Soviet Union 
would overtake the United States and even- 
tually win the world to communism by eco- 
nomic, rather than military, means. 

“We declare war upon you in the peaceful 
field of trade,” said Khrushchev on Novem- 
ber 22, 1957. This boast cannot be lightly 
dismissed. Soviet sputniks and lunik should 
have shattered any remaining illusions we 
once entertained about Russia's technologi- 
cal backwardness. 

Furthermore, the Soviet Union has 
launched a worldwide economic offensive. 
The two main weapons in her ruble war are 
trade and aid, which she frankly regards as 
instruments of her large political purposes. 
She has succeeded in penetrating strategic 
countries In the Middle East and in South- 
east Asia. By her “no holds barred" ecô- 
nomic tactics, she was able to precipitate a 
serious Cabinet crisis in Finland. I was in 
Helsinki when it happened, and I know what 
I'm talking about. 

We must meet this competition by in- 
creasing our ald and investment program 
abroad substantially, and by moving hard 
to make better use of our tremendous re- 
serves of real wealth in the form of Ameri- 
can-produced food and fiber. 

You can't talk democracy and freedom 
effectively to a family lacking food, health, 
shelter, and economic opportunity. The bat- 
tle for men’s minds cannot even begin until 
at least partial victory is won over poverty, 
disease, and illiteracy. 

In the efforts to help the newly emerging 
nations of Asia and Africa and Latin Amer- 
ca to help themselves, American capital is 
vital—an important weapon of free men. 
Through the World Bank, our Development 
Loan Pund, and the promising International 
Development Association, our capital can 
merge with West Europe's increasing capital 
reserves to support economic growth in the 
uncommitted areas of the world. 

One of the greatest of all our weapons in 
this vast struggle is that agricultural abun- 
dance which some consider a burden and a 
curse. Yet, if Mr. Khrushchey had our sur- 
plus of farm production, what would he 
not be able to achieve in the world. 

Food and fiber in the hands of freemen 
can accomplish enormous good. I have seen 
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the way American food speaks for us. It is 
eloquent in pleading the American way of 
life—from Barcelona to Athens, to Calcutta 
and Seoul, Korea. 

The food for peace program which I have 
urged for years, and which is now before 
the Senate, would permit us to use in greater 
measure our supplies of grain, milk, and 
cotton in constructive works of over- 
seas. With food and fiber we could bulld 
hospitals, schools, and laboratories. We 
would take our food and fiber surplus pro- 
duction out of the storage bins and put it 
to work in the great world struggle. 

The idea for a White Fleet first suggested 
to me almost 2 years ago by Cmdr. Frank 
Manson of the Navy—and on which we have 
worked together ever since—struck me as a 
most useful and dramatic way of carrying out 
one part of an expanded American foreign 
policy based on the works of peace. Yes, 
we could very well afford to provide a fleet of 
ships to help carry out technical assistance 
programs, particularly in the field of public 
health, along the coasts of Asia, Africa, and 
Latin America. And we could in so doing 
provide for disaster relief on a much greater 
scale, and much greater scale, and much 
more quickly and effectively than we haye 
provided in the past. r 

The deeds of a White Fleet would also 
speak eloquently of the American mind and 
the American heart. 

It is significant that 34 of my fellow Sena- 
tors joined me in introducing the White 
Fleet resolution, and that Congressman Ep 
Epmonson, of the House side, was joined by 
many of his colleagues. 

The White Fleet could take its place 
among the peaceful weapons of freeman. To 
heal the sick, to feed the hungry, to cloth 
the naked, to rescue the distressed, to teach 
the illiterate * * * here are noble goals 
firmly rooted in the long American tradition. 
Pain, hunger, want, and illiteracy—these are 
worthy enemies—against which we should 
pit ourselves even if no Communist leader 
threatened to dominate the world. How 
much more vital it is, then, that we should 
throw our resources into the work of over- 
coming these evils. 

Can we afford these great efforts? 

How can we afford not to make them? 

This magnificently endowed country of 
ours, this vast productive capacity, this free 
society which permits the energies of so 
many men and women to flow into the na- 
tional effort can and will produce what is 
necessary to win the world struggle. 

It will require planning, it will require 
decision making, but Iam convinced that by 
voluntary planning, and if necessary sacri- 
fice, our people and our free world allies can 
outproduce, outwork, and outmatch, and 
outfight anything that the Communists can 
put up against us. 

And America can do this without becoming 
a garrison state—a modern Sparta. Indeed, 
we have the resources to become a modern 
Athens—tich in the arts of peace, strong in 
our arms and in our purpose. 

A free people cannot expect to survive 
automatically. It is not written in the stars 
that because a society is free it will con- 
tinue forever. Just because we are friendly 
and openhearted, the leader of the Soviet 
bloc cannot be expected to let us alone. 

Th truth is that we cannot live without 
leadership, without purpose, without cour- 
age 


Edmund Burke, the great 18th century 
English statesman, warned us long ago when 
he said, “Evil triumphs when good men fail 
to act.” We must act—but action requires 
Purpose and leadership. 

It is clear that we have nothing to fear if 
we boldly into the future, if we produce 
leadership wise enough to understand our 
dangers, bold enough to face them and plan 
their defeat, imaginative enough to rally our 
people to the task and the battle, 
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Gasoline Tax Bill 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, September 1, 1959 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, I have 
most vigorously supported and propose 
to continue to support the Federal high- 
way construction program, which in my 
judgment is urgently needed to improve 
our national vehicular transportation 
travel and for the public safety. 

When this program was first adopted 
by the Congress, adequate long-range 
financing measures were also adopted. 
While it is true that since that time, 
original costs of estimates on various 
parts of the program have increased, the 
original formula for raising and dis- 
bursing the funds required to advance 
and ultimately complete this great na- 
tional project is just as sound today as 
when it was first proposed and adopted. 

The diversion of earmarked funds has 
most unfortunately reduced receipts 
from the wide range of excise taxes 
which together with appropriated funds 
if undiverted would produce more than 
enough to meet ali the Federal obliga- 
tions under the road program and de- 
fray all necessary costs. There are sev- 
eral strong reasons why I do not believe 
that it is either necessary, or in the in- 
terest-of sound principles of taxation, to 
impose additional taxes on gasoline. 

In the first place, current gasoline 
taxes fall with especially heavy impact 
upon the American people. Heretofore, 
the gasoline tax had been considered to 
be a proper area for State taxation. In 
some States this taxation, imposed on 
Gasoline at present constitutes more 
than 40 percent of the total purchase 
price of a gallon of gas. 

To my mind, this is not taxation; it is 
a form of confiscation most oppressive in 
its effects. Secondly, the gasoline tax 
strikes at the more than 65 million auto- 
mobile owners in the Nation who are 
required to use gas, and it thus imposes 
onerous taxation on ordinary con- 
Sumers who are already very heavily 
taxed. 

Moreover, as I pointed out above, it is 
entirely possible, feasible, equitable, and 
Proper that Congress should and can 
finance this great roadbuilding program 
without further taxation on gasoline. 

In addition, extensive roadbuilding 
construction overseas has been financed 
under the foreign aid program without 
the adoption of special taxes to pay the 
cost thereof. 

I can see no logic and certainly no 
need or sound reason for placing addi- 
tional special taxation of this kind upon 
American consumers. ‘The Congress can 
and should provide all the funds needed 
to finance the program without the im- 
Position of additional heavy special 
taxes. 

I cannot possibly accept the argument 
that has been advanced here that failure 
to adopt this tax would bring the road 
Program to a halt because Congress has 
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readily at hand the means of financing 
the program on a solid, fundamental 
basis and should not hesitate to do so. 
This tax is discriminatory against the 
use of automobiles, other vehicles, and 
consumers, and against several great 
American industries and their employees 
and I cannot find any justification what- 
soever in supporting it. 

I think that the present taxes on the 
people and on business are already truly 
extortionate in many instances and are 
causing inestimable damage to our high 
American standards of living as well as 
to the fundamental operation of our 
great free enterprise system, and I ex- 
press regret that Congress even proposes 
to add to these heavy burdens which are 
afflicting our people as a whole and se- 
riously impairing the spirit and the in- 
centives of private initiative. I greatly 
deplore this excessive taxation and I be- 
lieve Congress should bring it down to 
fair, reasonable, unrepressive levels, if 
we have to stay here until Christmas to 
do it. 

At this time, we need lower taxes, not 
higher taxes. If we could secure lower 
taxes, it would bring untold benefits to 
the Nation, to the American public, and 
to American businessmen, especially the 
small businessmen who are struggling so 
hard these days to make both ends meet. 
In addition, lower taxes would, in my 
humble judgment, produce higher revy- 
enues in the long run and thus assist in 
balancing the budget and reducing the 
national debt—two goals which I believe 
are of greatest import to the future 
prosperity and well-being of this Nation. 


Poison in Your Water—No. 167 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
° 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 8, 1959 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pursuant 
to permission granted, I am inserting 
into the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp an article appearing in the Bos- 
ton, Mass., Herald of December 11, 1958, 
entitled “Sewage Called Damaging to 
New England Fishing”: 

SEWAGE CALLED DAMAGING TO New ENGLAND 
PIsHtInG—NAvaL Disteict Heap Denies His 
VESSELS App TO POLLUTION 
The chairman of the New England Inter- 

state Water Pollution Control Commission 
charged yesterday that “irreparable damage” 
may be caused New England fishing and 
beaches by the dumping of sewage offshore 
by naval and merchant vessels. 

The commandant of the First Naval Dis- 
trict issued a quick denial that the Navy 
contributed to pollution. 

CHARGE MADE IN NEW YORK 

Edward T. Dicksonson, chairman of the 
New England Interstate Water Pollution Con- 
trol Commission and a commissioner of the 
New York Commerce Department, made the 
charge in a New York speech at a commis- 
sion meeting. 

New England communities spend millions 
annually, he said, to control water pollu- 
tion, “yet these efforts are constantly frus- 
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trated by the dumping of sewage into off- 
shore waters“ by vessels with no regard for 
the efforts and expense of these commu- 
nities. 

“It is highly discouraging,” Dickinson 
added, “for a community to construct with 
hard-earned tax dollars a facility which 
will prevent its own sewage from polluting 
rivers and offshore watera and then to have 
a vessel—with no apparent concern for pol- 
lution—discharge the sewage of hundreds 
of men. 

“There is no excuse for this, when the 
proper precautions would prevent the pol- 
lution of these waters upon which so much 
of the economy of New England depends.” 


SAYS PROTESTS IN VAIN 


He said the organization has protested to 
Federal public health authorities of] spilis 
from vessels but that the Commission's at- 
tempt to improve the situation “have so 
far been largely in vain. 

“It is imperative,” he said, “that some 
action be taken before irreparable damage is 
done to the beaches of New England and 
its shell-fishing industry.” 

Rear Adm. Carl F. Espe, First Naval Dis- 
trict Commandant, denied that naval ves- 
sels haye polluted offshore waters and 
pointed out that “nobody has made any 
complaints to us.” 


ONLY FEW SHIPS 


“The only possible place that might be 
affected,” he said, “is Newport, and that's 
deep tidal water which would carry refuse 
out to sea, * 

“We have only a few ships at the Navy 
Yard, and we have strict regulations that 
ships must be a certain number of miles 
offshore when they refuel or clear their 
bilges. 

“By the way,” Admiral Espe added, don't 
most of these cities dump their own sew- 
age into the ocean?” 


Little Folks’ Stake in Bank Row 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 8, 1959 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, H.R. 
7950, if enacted, would impose double 
taxation of earnings on those who are 
now free from it. I hope that most of 
our colleagues will agree with me that 
you do not attain equality or equity by 
perpetuating inequity. 

I believe that the way to attack the 
inequity created by double taxation of 
earnings is to fight for the removal of 
the double taxation, not to imbed that 
bad prinoiple in our law by urging dou- 
ble taxation of earnings on those who 
are now free from it. 

What the American Bankers Associ- 
ation refers to as tax exemption of mu- 
tuals and cooperatives is not tax exemp- 
tion but merely single taxation on earn- 
ings. That sound principle is what the 
association should stand and fight for. 
Our democratic way of life should not 
countenance taxing earnings before dis- 
tribution and taxing them again upon 
distribution. 

In this connection, I commend to our 
colleagues the following article by Don- 
ald I. Rogers, business and financial edi- 
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tor of the Ney 
which appeared 
August 28, 1959: 
Lrrrte FOLKS’ STAKE In BANK Row 
(By Donald I. Rogers) 

During the last week six New York State 
mutual sayings banks announced that they 
were resigning their memberships in the 
American Bankers Association. In July the 
New York State Savings Association resigned 
from the ABA. Seven individual savings 
banks immediately followed suit. In addl- 
tion, 33 savings banks have reported they 
will allow their ABA membership to lapse 
when it expires August 31. 

The reason for this rift among bankers is 
a relatively unpublicized piece of legislation 
pending in Washington called the Mason 
bill. It would provide for a tax on mutual 
savings banks on much the same basis that 
privately owned commerical banks are taxed. 
Because the august ABA threw its support 
behind the Mason bill, savings banks are 
withdrawing from thelr leading trade asso- 
ciation, 

It is causing violent behind-the-scenes 
eruptions in the entire banking industry, 
though every effort is being made to present 
a calm face to the public, for the banking 
fraternity has always felt that the public 
should see only a natty, U smug, visage 
whenever it looks upon a banker. 

The fact is, though, the public—a large 
segment of the public—has a major stake in 
this internecine war as well as in the dis- 
putatious Mason bill itself. 

The ordinary people of America, the non- 
bankers and non-politicians, we little 
people, in other words, have pinched and 
saved and exercised prudence to a point 
where we have deposited more than $34 bil- 
lion in mutual savings banks. This is 
money squirreled away for the rainy day. 
It earns, currently, 344 percent in most sav- 
ings banks and will begin to earn 3%½ per- 
cent In most of them during the last 
quarter, 


York Herald Tribune, 


AFFECTS 17 MILLION 


There are very few accounts of more than 
$10,000, for that's the limit of insurance for 
a single account allowed by the Federal De- 
posit Insurance Corporation. It is esti- 
mated that there are 17,377,000 individuals 
who have deposits in mutual sayings banks. 

Savings banks grew by fulfilling a need in 
the communities not met by the commercial 
banks—the taking of small deposits and 

mortgage loans on individual 
homes. It was this very need which also 
gave rise to the Federally chartered savings 
and Joan associations, 

It is possible that a few small commercial 
banks might be hurt in some areas by the 
competition from savings banks, but, if 
that's what the public wants, then that's 
what it should get. Another larger and per- 
haps stronger commercial bank can always 
step in and take care of commercial needs, 
Many do it now, anyway. 

The Mason bill is heralded as an instru- 
ment which will “equalize” the taxes of 
both the savings banks and the commercial 
banks, In our opinion, it would not do this, 
Rather it would take from the savings banks, 
the thrift institutions, their only advantage. 

This is the ability of the savings banks to 
pay higher dividends on sayings deposits. 
That is something which affects each one of 
us. 
With the Mason bill as law, the commer- 
cial banks would be able to offer about the 
same interest rates as thrift institutions 
(savings banks). In addition, they, the com- 
mercial banks, would continue to offer their 
full range of banking services, on most of 
which they make a profit, Savings banks, 
wnder present thinking, would acquire no 
new services to balance things out, to make 


in that newspaper on . 


‘argument. 
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them competitive in the whole banking field, 
with the commercial banks. 

Even if savings banks decided to compete 
with commercial banks in the whole spec- 
trum of banking, most of them do not possess 
the personnel, the background or, in many 
cases, the locations and contacts to become 
commercial banks. 

There is also this: Mutual savings banks 
do not operate at a profit, all earnings, after 
reserves and necessary expenses, being paid 
back to depositors in the form of dividends, 
Commercial banks are supposed to be profit- 
making corporations, They are taxed on 
their profits. 

There is, of course, the other side of the 
Taxpaying institutions deserve 
protection from nontaxpaying enterprises. 
However, the commercial banks haven't made 
out a case on this point. 


Judge Schramm, of Pittsburgh’s Outstand- 
ing Juvenile Court 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 3, 1959 


Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, my good 
and respected friend, Judge Gustav L. 
Schramm, 61, nationally known juvenile 
court judge, died of a heart attack Sat- 
urday, September 5, at his home, 37 
Mount Lebanon Boulevard. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I include the 
following article appearing in the Pitts- 
burgh Sun-Telegraph of September 7, 
1959: 

JUDGE SCHRAMM, OF PITTSBURGH'S OUTSTAND- 
ING JUVENILE COURT 

Before his death, Judge Schramm realized 
a dream of conducing an international ju- 
venile court institute. He was the founder 
and director of the Pennsylvania Mason Ju- 
venile Court Institute that ended its sessions 
here Friday. 

For the 10th session of the Institute, the 
State Department sent five Koreans and a 
representative from Ghana, Africa. 

The jurist, who never wore a judicial robe, 
had personally listened to the problems of 
more than 350,000 youngsters in nearly 26 
years on the bench. 

He headed the juvenile court here since it 
was founded by the State general assembly 
in 1933. Judge Schramm was appointed the 
judge. He was serving his third term which 
would have ended in 1963. 

Judge Schramm built the institution Into 
a model juvenile court. His operation has 
been responsible for many other juvenile 
courts throughout the country. 

In 1958 he received the Pennsylvania Bar 
Association's Distinguished Seryice Award. 

Last year he was given the highest Masonic 
honor—the 33“ of the Supreme Council 
of the Scottish Rite. He received the honor 
in Pittsburgh during the supreme council 
session. 

He was district deputy grand master of the 
51st Masonic District of the Grand Lodge of 
Free and Accepted Masons. In this position, 
he directed the work of 15 Masonic lodges, 

He was a member of the Scottish Rite and 
Syria Temple. His Masonic lodge was Belle- 
feld Lodge, F. & AM. 

Judge Schramm served as president of the 
Pennsylvania Council of Juvenile Court 
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Judges from 1951 to 1953 and was president 
of the national council from 1949 to 1951. 

He was born on the south side. His father 
and grandfather were pastors of the his- 
toric “Rooster” Church—the German Evan- 
gelical Church of Birmingham. It was in 
this church that Judge Schramm met his 
wife—Loulse Hammell, his sole immediate 
survivor, 

Judge Schramm held bachelor of science, 
master of arts and law degrees from the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh and one in philosophy 
from Columbia University. 

He taught at Pitt Law School since 1918. 
He served on many boards of child guidance 
groups. 


LAWS -RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of & 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit ‘therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U, 5. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 

Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D, C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer, 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Goy- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, 1s lo- 
cated in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
orders will be received for subscriptions to 
the Recorp at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
the Recorp should be processed through this 
office. 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 


Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD. 


Gen. William Tunner Warns America To 
Keep an Adequate Airlift Prepared at 
All Times 
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HON. L. MENDEL RIVERS 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 9, 1959 


Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the RECORD, I 
include therewith an address made by 
Lt. Gen. William H. Tunner to the Air 
Force Association in Miami on Septem- 
ber 5, 1959. General Tunner has se- 
lected this forum to again remind the 
Nation that the Military Air Transport 
Service is obsolescent and every day ap- 
proaches its inevitable doom if Congress 
does not provide adequate new inven- 
tories enabling it to fulfill its minimum 
wartime mission. 

Mr. Speaker, the cheapest insurance 
on earth is a military air transport sery- 
ice capable of moving. Mr. Speaker, 
should disaster strike, this Nation will 
never forgive Congress if we do not pro- 
vide MATS with the tools to do its job. 
MATS must be modernized; MATS pres- 
ent fleet is obsolescent; MATS primary 
mission is support of SAC; MATS only 
Mission is to serve the Nation. MATS 
must be modern, 

Avporess sr Lr. Gen. WILLIAM H. TUNNER, 
COMMANDER, MILITARY Am TRANSPORT SERV- 
ICE, TO AIR FORCE ASSOCIATION CONVENTION, 
Miami BEACH, FLA., SEPTEMBER 5, 1959 
Whenever the doctrine of airpower needs 

support, the Air Force Association can be 

counted on to do the job. 

This distinguished gathering today, in 
which I am honored to take part, is fresh 
evidence of that, But there is also an ex- 
tremely personal reason why I am happy to 
be here with you. 

I want to thank you, and your fine maga- 
zine, Air Force and Space Digest, for the 
splendid manner in which you have sup- 
ported the Military Air Transport Service at 
what may well be a turning point in its 
history. Š 

Like all elements of military power in this 
country, military airlift must develop -its 
full potential. The operators and users of 
military airlift need a common goal. They 
cannot go on being divided much longer. 

For there is, I am very frank to sny, a de- 
Veloping weakness in our military airlift 
system which is one of the penalties of dis- 
unity. It has not yet reached the point at 
which we may find ourselves unable to carry 
out the directives of the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
as laid down in emergency war plans. 

Our successful missions in Lebanon and 

last year are the best proof of that. 

But unless we act quickly and decisively 
We may find ourselves seriously lacking in 
Modern military airlift at some particularly 
dangerous time when we will have the great- 
est need of it. 
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Let me proceed to outline the target for 
you as plainly as I can. 

The Military Air Transport Service, by its 
very nature, must be an integrated system 
working in harmony with all the military 
services—with the Army and Navy and 
Marines, as well as the Strategic and Tactical 
Air Commands, and the rest of the Air Force. 
As an Air Force major command, we exist 
because we have a wartime Job to do, 

Under the direction of the Secretary of 
the Air Force as single manager, MATS pro- 
vides airlift for the Department of Defense. 
And bécause we are a two-service organiza- 
tion with 4,000 Navy people helping us serve 
all elements of the Armed Forces, it is only 
reasonable that we should look forward to a 
broader development. 

But before there can be unification in that 
broad sense, four basic requirements must be 
met to insure an adequate state of readiness 
in our strategic military airlift. These are: 

1. A modern, turbine-powered fleet of 
strategic military transports sufficient in 
speed, range, and capacity to deliver our 
military personnel and their cargoes in suffi- 
cient quantity, at the right spot, and at the 
right time. 

2. Effective, day-by-day training at the 
minimum rate to provide all-important ex- 
perience for our entire system in handling 
personnel and cargo flights on routes tying 
in with wartime requirements, 

3. Use of this productive capability by all 
the military services to permit the most effi- 
cient and economical operation. 

4. Commercial augmentation at a neces- 
sary rate, consistent with the needs of the 
military establishment, to insure prompt de- 
livery in peacetime, and a powerful reserve 
force that can be called upon, after the first 
surge to wartime strength, to help meet any 
emergency. i 

Let us see where we stand now on each of 
these four matters so that we can tell what 
remains to be done and how it can best be 
accomplished. 

I wish I could tell you that we have a mili- 
tary airlift capability second to none, but it 
would not accord with the facts. The truth 
is that, out of our force of 1,100 aircraft, less 
than half are used in the strategic air trans- 
port category and all but about two dozen 
of these are rapidly becoming obsolete, The 
rest of our aircraft are assigned to such in- 
dependent services as rescue, weather, com- 
munication, charting and aeromedical evac- 
uation, { 

What MATS needs is a balanced strategic 
air transport fleet. This would include at 
least three specific types of aircraft—those 
that travel at high speeds, those that can 
be used for workhorse” operations and those 
that can carry all types of outsize cargo 
which no commercial carrier can possibly 
handle. 

We do not have in our inventory today, 
immediately ready for use, a single high 
speed, modern aircraft that we can put on 
alert status to fy in emergency support. We 
are trying to supply jet age bombers and 
supersonic ballistic missiles, and associated 
requirements, with 190-knot airlift. We are 
propelling ourselves into space at speeds 
never before traveled by man, and trying to 
run our supply system at a World War II 
pace. 

Here may be the weakest link in our chain 
of military defense. Whether we con- 
template small wars or the holocaust of all- 


out atomic war we cannot fly at a rate even 
one-half as fast as our bom! 

At the rate at which modern wars are likely 
to be fought, it could all be over by the time 
our reinforcements and supplies get there at 
some future D-day. We are, it is true, mak- 
ing a small beginning on the modernization 
program. But we face a threat that cannot 
be met by good intentions, or a symbolic de- 
velopment. 

To replace our C-118’s and C-121's, and 
their piston engines which are slow by to- 
day's standards, there is urgent need for a 
number of high-speed modern aircraft. 
These are intended for the alert force, the 
aircraft that are always kept in reserve, ready 
to go wherever they are needed at any time 
and at maximum speed. 

For our C-124's, the backbone of our 
strategic transport and troop carrier fleets, 
a larger and speedier “workhorse” aircraft is 
necessary. We cannot get along on what we 
have for any appreciable time without im- 
pairing our capability. Our C-97’'s are about 
to follow our C-54's out of the inventory very 
soon. 

It is only in the category fiying outsize 
cargoes that we are beginning to make some 
progress. Here, we have the C-133's, which 
are fulfilling a great need. To show you what 
modernization really means, for every C-133 
we have placed in service, we have been able 
to retire five C-54's, and we have been able 
to increase our total cargo capacity and our 
effective deliveries in spite of it. 

That, in itself, establishes the principle 
that an obsolete air transport fleet can be a 
dangerous source of weakness, both mili- 
tarlly and economically. Give us the planes, 
and we will do the job, provided the airlift 
system can function at an adequate level, 

It is this problem of functioning on a 
day-by-day basis for training that leads to 
so much misunderstanding of the role of 
military airlift, and that brings me to my 
second point. 

The Secretary of the Air Force and the 
Chief of Staff have decided that our stra- 
tegic airlift system in MATS must be exer- 
cised at the rate of 5 hours per aircraft per 
day. 

It means that the entire airlift system— 
planning, loading, maintaining, operating 
and all the thousand and one factors in mil- 
itary air transport—must be exercised. You 
would not expect a championship athlete, 
who is out of training, to run a -minute 
mile. You could not expect an idle factory, 
maintained by a skeleton force, suddenly to 
produce at capacity. 

So it is with airlift. What we have on D- 
Day must be in Existence at that moment; 
we will not have time, as we did in the 
Korean war, to surge from a low utilization 
rate of less than 3 hours to an adequate 
level. It took us many months to make the 
change over then, and we should never for- 
get that lesson! 

We will never again have that much time. 

Now we could fly at a rate higher than 5 
hours per aircraft per day for training pur- 
poses, but we recognize that this would not 
be consistent with economical management 
of our resources, But this does not mean, 
as some of our critics imply that a high 
utilization rate is not necessary. 

Two requirements are laid upon MATS. 
First, we must deploy specific forces to 
specific locations in support of the nuclear 
offensive, using aircraft that are on runway 
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alert or on alert in the continental United 
States. For this, we have our alert force 
which is geared to single sortie operations 
at a low utilization rate. 

Second, we have to count on using each 
assigned aircraft again and again to resup- 
ply the nuclear forces, or to provide for 
continuing support of the Army, Navy, and 
Air Force elements already deployed over- 
seas, or to deploy additional combat ele- 
ments. Here, we need high utilization— 
constant use of every airframe in our stra- 
tegic airlift inventory. 

This is our one-two punch. And we had 
better have it ready for use when the time 
comes, 

The question arises, of course, whether 
these aircraft should carry adequate loads in 
their dally training missions. I do not ask, 
“Why?” I ask, “Why not?” If all this 
capacity for military personnel and mili- 
tary cargo were not used as our planes fly 
on their scheduled routes, it would be bad 
training, bad economy and bad judgment. 

All of us, as taxpayers, would have the 
right to ask why a transport force should 
not act as a transport force. The Army's 
trucks do not roll empty, nor do the Navy's 
ships sail with vacant holds. If the Air 
Force's strategic transport fleet were flown 
empty, it could cost the nation many, many 
millions of dollars to buy the airlift which 
we now supply at no additional cost. 

I am frequently asked, “Does it really pay 
to carry these air cargoes? Can't it be done 
cheaper if it is sent by the more traditional 
methods of shipments?” That misconcep- 
tion, I am sorry to say, still is held by some 
in our armed forces. 

Let me tell you what the Air Force has 
discovered. Since we changed our logistic 
concept and increased our use of air trans- 

several years ago, we have saved nearly 
$7 billion by being able to cut our very large 
inventories, reduce pipeline time and save 
òn initial procurement of high value items. 
As an additional factor, the adoption of a 
policy of moving all personnel overseas by 
air has resulted in the more productive use 
of sufficient personnel to staff three heavy 
bombardment wings. 

With a modernized strategic air transport 
fleet, we will have the capacity at our estab- 
lished training rate of utilization to handle 
maximum air shipment requirements of the 
Army and Navy, as well as the Air Force. 
Right now, these two services still require 
airlift for only about half as much personnel 
and cargo as the Air Force. Together, they 
could save even more than the Air Force has 
been able to do thus far, if they adopted a 
modern—and may I add, a unified—air 
transport policy. 

On the basis of my long experience with 
military airlift, not only in the Berlin block- 
ade but flying the hump in Burma during 
World War II, I advise them and urge them 
to move their personnel and more of their 
cargo by air. It will have to be done during 
an emergency, when we may be hard put to 
get up to required capacity overnight. Why 
not begin now? In that way, we will always 
be prepared. y 

I come now to the role of commercial air- 
lift, certainly a controversial subject during 
the past few years, and one which has been 
the source of concern for all of us in MATS, 
On the part of some of the more enthusiastic 
proponents of commercial airlift for the 
military, there has been a tendency to believe 
that commercial augmentation means com- 
mercial substitution for military airlift. 

I don't believe that is possible. In an 
atomic war, the first shock waves will have 
to be borne by the military in the defense 
of the Nation. It is their job by training 
and preparation, by the heritage of service 
which sends them into battle to follow or- 
ders whatever the cost. Nobody questions 
the ability of patriotism of the commercial 
crews, and certainly they will be needed in 
great volume after that first shock is over. 
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But the D-Day mission belongs to the 
military and it will be carried out by the 
military, God willing, with gallantry and 
devotion. That being so, the training func- 
tion must be preserved and amplified. 
There is need for the commercial augmenta- 
tion program, in alliance with the military, 
during peacetime, and it stands to reason 
that it will grow. From 1955, when we 
spent only $4.5 million for commercial air- 
lift, until 1959, when we spent 871 million, 
the increase has been enormous and it is 
likely to continue to go up. 

We need commercial augmentation and 
we should buy as much as is necessary. But 
nobody has asked for, and nobody really 
wants, to have the Army, Navy, and the Air 
Force subsidize the commercial airlines by 
making unnecesary payments to them 
through MATS for unnecessary services, I 
want to add this additional precaution for 
what it is worth. Nobody is going to gain, 
and everybody is going to lose, through a 
prolonged annual dispute over how much 
commercial alrlift the military ought to buy. 

It is sound and proper for our military and 
commercial airlift to work together. It is 
also sound and proper for the military to 
buy as much commercial airlift as it needs. 

But the military, merely because it is the 
military, cannot escape the necessity of 
showing good management and sound eco- 
nomic practice in conducting its wartime 
training practices. And, because training 
for military airlift consists of hauling mili- 
passengers and cargo, a military organiza- 
tion should not be unfairly criticized or 
penalized for making a decent showing. In 
fact, that is what our critics seem to have 
against us principally—that we are doing 
a good job. 

And so, in summation, I think it is clear 
that military airlift has made some progress 
toward a unified program but a great deal 
more remains to be done. 

We need help. We need our sister sery- 
ices in the Air Force. We need the Army 
and the Navy. We need our commercial 
carriers. But most of all, we need public 
understanding and public support if we are 
to increase our service to the Nation. And 
for this, we count on the stalwart assistance 
of the Air Force Association now as in the 
past. I want to thank you again for all 
you have done to support us. 


Montana’s Favorite News Columnist 
John Tatsey 
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HON. MIKE MANSFIELD 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, September 9, 1959 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, the 
Senate has put in some long hours and 
we have been considering some very se- 
rious matters of great importance to the 
Nation and the world. I think it is about 
time that we injected some humor and 
human interest into the proceedings that 
are known as the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
ORD. 

Montana’s best known newspaper col- 
umnist, John Tatsey, has been intro- 
duced to the Senate on previous occa- 
sions and several months ago he received 
recognition in one of our large weekly 
news magazines, Despite his new-found 
fame John Tatsey continues to write the 
Heart Butte News, devoted to the every- 
day incidents that affect his friends and 
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neighbors who live on the Blackfeet In- 
dian Reservation at Browning, Mont. 

Mr. President, it has been several 
months since Tatsey’s column has ap- 
peared in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 
Therefore, I ask unanimous consent to 
have a series of John Tatsey’s columns, 
which appeared in the Glacier Reporter 
and the Hungry Horse News, printed in 
the Appendix of the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the series 
of columns was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

From the Glacier (Mont.) Reporter, 
Apr. 9, 1959 
Heart BUTTE News 
(By John Tatsey) 

The weather has turned out real nice and 
the people all moving around, don't seem to 
know what to do. The weather is so good 
they overlook what's to be done. Just walk 
around. 

Last Friday was visitors day at the Heart 
Butte school gym where about 250 people 
gathered and the visitors made there talk 
about Mr. and Mrs. K. W. Bergan from 
Helena. Mr. Bergan made a talk on how 
Heart Butte School growed in the last few 
years when only 65 children attended, and 
this year there are 188 students. He said 
he was interested in- the showing of the 
school and would do all the can to help keep 
the school growing. 

Miss Harriet Miller, of Helena, State super- 
intendent of schools, was also here for the 
day at Heart Butte. There she was inducted 
in the tribe, and given the name Morning 
Star Woman. The name was given to her 
by Sanr New Breast, Sr. 

Elsie Campell, of Conrad, was also a visi- 
tor, and also was taken into the tribal mem- 
bership and was given the name Spear 
Woman by Pete Stab By Mistake. The 
Browning people are adopting every summer 
so Heart Butte will adopt from the south 


side of the reservation. 


Mr. Wayne Pratt, from Washington, D.C., 
was here Priday for the open house which 
was held at the school gym, and he got the 
mame Takes Gun Himself Brave Man. To 
take a gun by himself from the Indian ways. 
Name was giyen by Pete Stabs by Mistake. 

Mr. George Wagganer of the Bank of Gla- 
cier County of Cut Bank was around Heart 
Butte Tuesday on business. Saw good coun- 
try. he'll come a second time, 

Mrs. Cowan county superintendent of 
schools in Pondera was here Friday and sev- 
eral others. 

There is a shock among the People at 
Heart Butte when Principal and Mrs. Du- 
can announced there leaving Heart Butte 
to teach at Brady next year. They did so 
well here and improved the school and the 
children. They did a good job while they 
were here. 

James the reporter for the Great Falis 
tribune was here to interview the indian 
Police Tatsey. He must have wasted a dozen 
films on him taking pictures that he is 
going to send to New York to some magazine 
outfit. 

Mose the trapper is up along the foot hills 
trapping and musta went to sleep that one 
real warm day. He came down Sunday and 
told the Police that he saw two cowboys 
rope the devil and dehorn him, hard to be- 
Heve. 

Maggie Jiggs has been bothered by drunks 
all winter and one night last week she 
turned things around and chased everybody 
out of her house, 

Stoles Head Carrier has been staying home 
goon: He won't even conre for his commodi- 

es. 

Tatsey visited the school room and talk to 
the children on what they should do and 
not todo. The first grade children all small 
want to see what the jall was like so Mrs 
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Eennerly the teacher took them over there. 
When they all got in side Tatsey shut the 
bar door and all started screaming. 

Johnnie Calf Face told his wife he was 
going to the store and get some things but 
never returned. The store keeper said he 
Got some gas and said he had to get to the 
hospital as he had an infection in his arm. 
Maybe it was in his stomach. 


[From the Glacier (Mont.) Reporter, Apr. 23, 
z 1959] 
A MINUTE WITH Mr 

All of the recent publicity our reporter, 
John Tatsey, has been getting has evidently 
scared him just a little. At least we haven't 
Seen him for a couple of weeks. We did hear 
& rumor that he was out looking for the 
devil, now that Mose swears he saw a couple 
of cowpokes dehorn him, and was going to 
challenge him to a stick game, or something, 
but that, of course, is pure rumor. 

We have welcomed a good number of 
new. subscribers as a direct result of John’s 
recognition, coming from California. to 
New York, and from Louisiana to Michigan. 
One even wanted to know if Tatsey is a real 
Person, or if someone just made him up. 

Please believe us, Tatsey is real, and as 
grandpa used to say, “And there ain't an- 
other un like him cuz while they was makin’ 
him he broke the mold.“ 

[From the Hungry Horse (Mont.) News, 

May 1, 1959] 
Heart Burre PLANS JULY 4 CELEBRATION 


(John Tatsey, Indian Service policeman, 
writes Heart Butte community news for the 
Glacier Reporter, Browning newspaper. 
Tatsey’s columns have been frequently 
Placed in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp by 
Senator Mx MANSFIELD, and recently he 
2 the subject of an article in Time maga- 

0. 


The people had a meeting held Tuesday 
evening and selecting their committee for 
the coming fourth of July celebration 
which will be at Heart Butte. The following 
members, Joe Running Crane, George Comes 
At Night, Sam New Breast, William Running 
Crane, are the collectors and John Tatsey 
as treasure and Joe New Robe, Paul Running 
Crane as camp chiefs, 

James T. Ingram of Birch Creek has been 
around moving homes for people, moving 
them close to the agency where they will 
live in Dizzyland, a new community. 

Miss Cook of the Blackfeet Hospital was 
at Heart Butte and Swims Under School. 

Police Tatsey was down to Lower Black 
Tail Wednesday and up Birch Creek. 

Mr. Joe Mountain Chief of Heart Butte 
got in on the land sale which was held in 
Browning last week. One piece of land he 
sold got in the thousands. Lucky Joe. 

Frank Vielle will be living near the agency 
and Jenson Boy Four Horns is moving from 

Under School to Old Agency and 
Dave Margan will have someone near him. 

Stoles Head Carrier has left Heart Butte 
and now staying with John Eagle Ribs to be 
of some good to the old folks but John 
Tatsey sure misses him. 

Since the weather turned warm everyone 
on the east end were able to walk early in 
the morning after a light wind. They are 
Seen walking among the pines with sacks 
Picking up pine knots for fire wood. 

Joe Running Crane came to the reporter 
and told the following story. The prairie 
gophers and red nose gopners are holding 
Meetings. Red noses want to have Indian 
days and the others want Sun Dance but 
the prairie gophers will win out and have 
the best time. 

Loule and Bernard Red Head went down 
to Shelby where they have some work pick- 
ing rocks. 


Sam Calf Robe and Henry Evans are down 
east of Conrad working on farms. 
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Green grass is sure showing up since the 
last snow storm and people have already 
cleaned up their yards. 

Mr. and Mrs, Peter Tatsey are just about 
done lambing. They had fair crop of lambs 
and calf crop is also good and June had a 
yard fence put in and had her flower bed all 
worked up. 

Mrs, Maggie Spotted Eagle is wondering 
whether her party name, Maggie Jiggs, was 
given away with her Indian name Spear 
Women which was given away by Pete Stab 
By Mistake. 

[From the Glacier (Mont.) Reporter, May 
21, 1959) 
Heart BUTTE NEWS 
(By John Tatsey) 


There was no news from Heart Butte last 
week because the reporter was called to 
Great Falls on a grand jury hearing. 

Gene Head Carrer and Franklin Comes 
at Night were sent to Billings last week and 
had a hearing there and were released till 
June the 8th when they will be called to 
Federal court. 

Some of the People at Heart Butte went 
to Conrad to put on an Indian show which 
turned out real good, they enjoyed the 
buffalo barbecue every one was filled up so 
they really put a dance on in the evening. 

Stoles was there and Tatsey got hold of 
him and got him on top of a Pickup truck 
and introduce him to the Conrad People. 
he was not winking to bad but had enough 
stuff in him to ask to talk over the Mike 
and has not come home yet. he is still 
whooping it up the dusty tratl. 

One of our dancers never got to Conrad 
Pete Day Rider. his wife ran him off and 
left his dancing costume and she locked 
them in a trunk and lock the house and she 
left hard luck. 

The parade was very colorful and very 
nice. one of the biggest ever Put on in 
Conrad. they are doing better each year 
when they celebrate the whoop up trail 
days and the rodeo was no bunk. Corrals 
and stock were first class and the natural 
grandstand on the side hill was not tire 
some buck brush and sage, only the rattle 
snakes and woke up but it was good sitting. 

Henry Evans was one of the whoop up 
dancers and when he came home Sam Calf 
Robe saw him dancing in front of his house 
by himself. 

Boys around Browning were taken down 
on the hi line to work on the rail road there 
were over 50 that went so it looks kinda bad 
for James Walters migh close up or throw 
the doors wide open for air. brick motel. 

Pughslys has shipped in their cattle on 
the summer range along the foot hills of 
Heart Butte. they run sround a thousand 
head. 

There were two semi truck unloaded cattle 
cattle at twin lakes last week for Dick 
Stone. 

There will be lunch and ice cream served 
at Heart Butte School May 27 for children 
and Parents. There will be an Indian dance 
in afternoon all teachers will be there and 
some may not come back next year so every 
one that dances bring your costumes. 
Everyone welcomes farewell Party for 
teachers and children dancing will be in the 
square. 

There is a committee meeting Wensday 
program. They will start camping on the 
28th June so we are going to put on the 
best we can, keep posted on the next week 
news column for more on the celebration. 

Miss Cook from the hospital staff was 
down around Mad Plume district when it 
rained so hard and slide in the ditch and 
spent a lot of time looking for help. Her 
Patient was the one who helped her out. 
good luck next time. 

John Peanuts and his followers from Cree 
Corner that north of Browning were at 
Heart Butte Sunday where they locked 
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horns with the boys in stick game but took 
no money home, come again. 

Dizzy land at Heart Butte has been 
slowed down by the Police but the Party 
goers haye backed up away the Police 
quarters. they have a new place on Big 
Badger but the Police have been tipped 
on this. so be careful. ‘ 


[From the Glacter (Mont.) Reporter, May 28, 
1959] 


Hranr Burre News 
(By John Tatsey) 

The boys have all come home from where 
they worked it rain so much could not 
work steady. ö 

Pete Stabs by mistake was taken to the 
hospital last Monday by Dr. King. 

Raymond Aims Back has come home from 
Deer Lodge where he spent few years. 

Last Sunday was a fine day and there a 
lot of People at church and evening the stick 
game was crowded. 

Geo Wippert has got his lights fixed and 
in use and stick games players had good 
lights. 

Old man Fish Wolf Robe was at Heart 
Butte Sunday his wife set him in a corner 
while she looked at the games when she came 
to where he sat he was gone. she look 
around for him two old ladys had him out 
sideinacar. the two ladys were from Heart 
Butte. Mrs. Fish don't take him to H. B. 
any more. 

Boys from Browning that went to work 
some have come back home and two or three 
have moved from the railroad tracks to 
the city home at Chester for disorderly con- 
duct. 

Stoles Came home from Conrad and went 
on through to Browning and has not been 
seen around since, 

Some men had the excuse of their wives 
being sick so they could not go to work but 
they left any how and the women got well 
and ramble the town. 

The Police at Heart Butte was driving 
down along White Tail Creek one evening 
when he saw a fellow run in the brush. 
when John went to see who this guy was 
he saw him on the other side of the creek. 
it was Bill Old Rock he jumped into a beaver 
dam. he got away. 

John Powers from Black foot was at Car- 
oline Old Rock Home Monday evening dis- 
turbing when Police came he was gone. He 
got away with Carolines daughter and some 
blankets, 

Dizzy land folks are having a well drilled 
so they will have good water to drink each 
Monday morning. 

Sam Choate was taken to town to Dr 
King. he was down with the flu. 

Henry Duck Head came to Heart Butte 
Sunday and went to dizzy land and pretty 
soon one women came after Police. Every 
one was hiding in a coulee. Henry took 
over. 

Some people are doing some remodeling 
on the statue of the Virgin Mary at the 
grave yard. 

[From the Glacier (Mont.) Reporter, 
È June 4, 1959] 
HEART BUTTE NEWS 
(By John Tatsey) 

Decoration Day at Heart Butte was sure 
nice to see the people fixing the graves of 
their loved ones. There were eight large 
flags out for soldiers; the graveyard was 
really beautiful. 

The doings at Starr School were good and 
there were lots of people there to look on 
different races pulled off. The outstanding 
runner was Alex Doore, son of James Doore, 
and the Black Lodge dance was crowded. 
Visitors from other tribes all received gifts, 
evening to talk and fix up the 4th of July 
blankets and money; all had plenty to eat. 
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Mr. and Mrs. Roy Doore were at Heart 
Butte Sunday. Decorated Mrs. Doore's 
brother's grave, a hero of World War I. 

Henry Williamson and Bob Plocts, of Rex- 
ford, were at Heart Butte last Sunday, where 
Bob was looking, and said it was beautiful 
country, and also spotted some beautiful 
girls. He may come back because he is 
single. 

All teachers have left for different parts 
to spend the summer. Mr. and Mrs. Ducan 
left for Missouri to visit their folks. Mr. 
and Mrs. Hobbick are going to Missoula, 
where he will attend summer school. And 
Richard Gregory and wife also left for across 
the mountains. Only Mr. and Mrs. Hiram 
Crawford are still at Heart Butte; they will 
be leaving for Havre soon. i 

John Powers, of Blackfoot, was around 
last week disturbing at Heart Butte. When 
he left there was a young woman missing. 
so everyone knew that he got away with 
her and some army blankets. He went to 
Idaho. The young woman was Cathrine Old 
Rock Mad Plume. Lucky man. 

Bob England is left to be a caretaker of 
the Heart Butte school bulldings. Tatsey 
will be there. 2 

Rev. Father Cassidy from Spokane is here 
visiting Father Mallman; he came Sunday 
and was taken out by Police Tatsey. 
safe on his trip to Heart Butte. 

Stoles Head Carrier got in the big money 
last week; the first thing he did was to buy 
a Nash car. The last he was seen was on 
Two Medicine on the shortcut to Heart 
Butte sitting with two fiat tires and no 
gas and had his car brought in for repairs 
and hitchhiked out. 

Mrs. Margaret R. Crane came to town and 
she met Wesley Ackerman; she told him she 
hired Henry Morning Gun for a baby sitter 
and Henry was taking care of Joe R, Crane 


gts 


is a plece of writing in the Cut Bank 
ere Frank P. Sherburne mentioned 
name Blackfeet came from. Next 
Heart Butte News will come the 


ait 
gees 


There will be a meeting at the George 


Peter Tatsey has all his ground plowed 
and disked and ready to seed into oats and 
barley; he has about 40 acres. 

The holiday weekend last weekend caused 
some people to lose one another—one lost 
her husband and another lost his wife. 
[From the Hungry Horse (Mont.) News, 

June 5, 1959] 


Wor ROBE STRAYS at Heart BUTTE 


(John Tatsey, Indian Service policeman 
writes Heart Butte news for the Glacier Re- 
porter, Browning newspaper.) 

Old man Fish Wolf Robe was at Heart 
Butte Sunday his wife set him in a corner 
while she looked at the games when she came 
to where he sat he was gone. She look 
around for him two old ladies had seen 


him outside In a car. The two ladies were 


from Heart Butte. Mrs. Fish don't take him 
to Heart Butte any more. 

Boys from Browning that went to work 
have come back home and two or three have 
moved from the railroad tracks to the city 
home at Chester for disorderly conduct. 

Stoles came home from Conrad and went 
on through to Browning and has not been 
seen around since. 

Some men had the excuse of their wives 
being sick so they could not go to work but 
they left any how and the women got well 
and ramble the town, 

The police at Heart Butte was driving down 
along White Tail Creek one evening when 
he saw a fellow run in the brush. When 
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John went to see who this guy was he saw 
him on the other side of the creek. It was 
Bill Old Rock he jumped into a beaver dam. 
he got away. 

The boys have all come home from where 
they worked it rain so much could not work 
steady. 

Pete Stabs by Mistake was taken to the 
hospital last Monday by Dr. King. 

Raymond Aims Back has come home from 
Deer Lodge where he spent a few years. 

Last Sunday was a fine day and there a 
lot of people at church and evening the stick 
game was crowded. 

George Wippert has got his lights fixed 
and in use and stick games players had good 
lights. 

John Powers from Black foot was at Caro- 
line Old Rock Home Monday evening dis- 
turbing when Police came he was gone. He 
got away with Carolines daughter and some 
blankets. 

Dizzy land folks are having a well drilled 
so they will have good water to drink each 
Monday morning. 

Sam Choate was taken to town to Dr. 
King. he was down with the flu. 

Henry Duck Head came to Heart. Butte 
Sunday and went to dizzy land and pretty 
soon one women came after police. Every 
one was hiding in a coulee. Henry took 
over. 

Some people are doing some remodeling on 
the statue of the Virgin Mary at the grave 
yard, 

[From the Glacier (Mont.) Reporter, 
June 18, 1959] 
Heart Burre News 
(By John Tatsey) 


The well in Joy Land has been completed, 
The first one was not any good so they 
drilled at another place and struck good 
water. 

Leo Overfelt state stock inspector from 
Great Falls was around Heart Butte check- 
ing on some stock. 

U.S. marshall from Great Falls was at 
Heart Butte serving sobpoenas on the Head 
Carrier and Comes at Night cases, 

George Comes At Night and family and 
Mr. and Mrs. William Running Crane drove 
to Pablo to play stick game with the Flat- 
head Indians last Sunday. 

Gene Head Carrier and Franklin Comes At 
Night were called to Great Falls last Mon- 
day. Stoles Head Carrier was along and said 
that he had a fine trip but never knew when 
he left the Falls till he got home on Tues- 
day morning. 

The sheriff from Conrad and deputy from 
Dupuyer were here Sunday and also Mr. Leo 
Overfelt stock inspector from Great Falls. 

Week before last when the rivers were 
bank full Miss Cook the field nurse made 
her rounds at Heart Butte. She went down 
to Stoles when she drove into an old cross- 
ing which was dammed up by beaver. The 
Water was so deep she could not open the 
doors of the car but managed to get out 
into the water walst deep. Stoles only had 
a hangover. 

Last Sunday the people had a gathering at 
the Bull Shoe ranch where they had horse 
races. Joe Carlson from Two Medicine 
brought four of his running horses. 

Lloyd Spotted Eagle was picked up by 
James H. Walters last week and was taken to 
the nut house at Warm Springs. There are 
mòre around that are heading there. 

The reporter from Heart Butte was going 
to tell in this news how the Indians got the 
name Blackfeet. Wil write a good story on 
it when the writer has a little more time. 
Its Blackfeet and not Blackfoot and did not 
come from burned grass. It will be a short 
story, 

There was a lady from the east during the 
track meet at Starr School who wanted to 
know when was the Blackfeet Indians hap- 
piest day they enjoyed. A man by the name 
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of Flood Water told her that the happiest 
time was when they are jerking meat. White 
man calls it drying meat. 

The committee at Heart Butte had a meet- 
ing last Friday and had their plans. They 
are going to have horse races on the first 
day of July with purses given and dancing 
from the 2 to the 7. They will also be other 
Indian doings and they also mentioned 
about drinking and disturbance In camp. 
They are going to have a good bunch of 
young Police officers and anyone comes in a 
drunk condition will be picked up and pay 
a fine large enough. If he can not pay it he 
will be sent to J. H. Walters till the celebra- 
tion is over so come sober and have a good 
time. Veterans day is on the 4th. Everyone 
that has horses to run bring them and make 
some expense money. Everyone welcome 
and it wont cost anything. Also bring your 
cameras. 

Tatsey and Stoles Head Carrier and others 
have gone to Great Falls Wednesday to at- 
tend Federal court. 

The 4th of July races will be from 100 
yards to a half a mile; Four horse races and 
foot racing. 

There was a car wreck at Little Badger 
Tuesday with four person in it. 
All shakin up not bad. 

There was an old man who Is blind. One 
morning his son was fighting his wife. The 
old fellow went to stop them. He got hold 
of his son’s wife around the walst and was 
sure hanging on. 


Negro Group Takes Sensible Stand 
Against Forced School Integration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. L. FORRESTER 


OF GEORGIA- 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 9, 1959 


Mr. FORRESTER. Mr. Speaker, I re- 
cently read an editorial which appeared 
in the Herald, a Negro newspaper pub- 
lished at Anderson, S.C. It was written 
by Davis Lee, a man who had labored 
many years for the welfare of his race 
and who stated in his editorial that inte- 
gration is not a cure-all for the Negro's 
problems, 

Forced integration is opposed by most 
southern Negroes, whose views, along 
with the views of the white people of the 
South, have not been taken into con- 
sideration by those who, for political or 
financial gain, are bringing about trouble 
between the two races. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include an editorial from the Columbus 
Enquirer, Columbus, Ga., which is based 
upon a wire sent to President Eisenhower 
by Samuel H. Moore, president of the 
Southern Negro Development Associa- 
tion of Alabama, who says emphatically 
that “both races in the South are un- 
alterably opposed to the integration of 
races in the public schools.“ 

The editorial follows: 

{From the Columbus (Ga.) Enquirer, 
Sept. 3, 1959] 
Necro Group Takes SENSIBLE STAND AGAINST 
Porcen SCHOOL INTEGRATION 

A highly interesting development occurred 
in the school integration fight when a Negro 
group in Birmingham wired President Eisen- 
hower that most southern Negroes do not 
want forced integration, 
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Samuel H. Moore of Birmingham, presi- 
dent of the Southern Negro Development As- 
SOciation of Alabama, said the message was 
sent to the President on behalf of that or- 
ganization. He stated that his group has 
more than 5,000 members in Alabama. 

The president of the body told the Presi- 
dent that: 

"I assure you both races in the South are 
unalterably opposed to the integration of 
races in the public schools, 

“Racial hate and racial prejudice that was 
dead is now reconstructed. Threat of force- 
ful integration has created fear and hate 
in many of our white friends.” 

“Since this is free America, why not put 
your racial policy upon voluntary action of 
the citizens, not forceful compulsion? Why 
not have the Government take a poll of the 
majority of the southern Negroes?” 

The president of the Negro group asserted 
that such a poll should be confined to 
Southern Negroes because “our northern 
Negro brothers * * * do not live in the 
South and therefore do not understand our 
Southern bicultural society.” 

Moore urged Mr. Eisenhower “not to use 
force to integrate the schools and deny our 
race a major symbol of our progress—all- 
Negro schools.“ He added that “for lasting 
and enduring advancement of our race our 
Progress must be achieved with good will 
trom the white people among which we live.” 

There is much good sense in what this 
Negro has to say against forced integration. 

There is much in his point in behalf of 
the all-Negro schools. 

The agitators do not care what the south- 
ern Negroes as a whole think about the 
desegregation issue. They argue long and 
loud for the constitutional rights of those 
Who do not want to go to school with the 
White children. These agitators give little 
Consideration for the rights of the whole 
Mass of the Negro population in the South. 
Though they accept token integration as a 
means of making progress in the fight, the 
Alm of the agitators is far beyond the mixing 
Of the races on a small scale. They want the 
door of white schools opened wide to 
Negroes—to all Negroes. ; 

The race baiters are yelling loud for the 
rights of those who are perfectly satisfied 
With matters as they are. 

There are some few Negroes- who allow 
themselves to be used by the professional 
Tacial disturbers, but we are sure the the 
Breat majority of the Negroes of the South 
do not look with favor upon this upsetting 
influence that Is sweeping the South in a 
Move to effectuate the 1954 ruling of the 
Supreme Court for desegregation. 

The Birmingham organization made a 
800d point in stating that “racial hate and 
racial prejudice” are being “reconstructed.” 

is to be deplored. The members of both 
8 are put to a great disadvantage as a 
t. 


Negroes want to go to their own schools. 
This movement for integration has spread an 
Unwholesome atmosphere over the country. 

pecially is this true in the South, where 
the Negroes and their white friends are 
gteatly disturbed by the agitation. 


Florida Leads Nation in Educational 


Television 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SPESSARD L. HOLLAND 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, September 9, 1959 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, some 
ot my distinguished colleagues in their 
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comments in recent years have indi- 
cated that they are inclined to feel the 
South is a little backward in the fleld of 
education. ‘Therefore, I hope they will 
listen to this brief statement of mine 
and then read the article from the 
Tampa Tribune of September 7, 1959, 
entitled “Florida Leads Nation in Edu- 
cational Television” which I ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

Florida now has educational television 
stations in operation at Miami, Jack- 
sonville, the Tampa-St. Petersburg area, 
and the University of Florida in Gaines- 
ville. A fifth station is expected to go 
on the air early next year at Florida 
State University in Tallahassee. 

The people of Florida are rightfully 
proud of such progress in this new field 
of education. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Tampa (Fla.) Tribune, Sept. 7, 
1959} 


FLORIDA Leaps NATION IN EDUCATIONAL 
TELEVISION 


TALLAHASSEE, September 6.—Private organ- 
izations and individuals are playing a big 
role in placing educational television before 
thousands of students in Florida. 

Money, equipment, and services totaling 
more than $1,500,000 have been put into the 
program by foundation grants, the Federal 
Government, and local groups. 

James Etheridge, Jr., executive secretary of 
the Florida Educational Television Commis- 
sion, said the State’s leadership in the ETV 
field was one of the reasons for the con- 
tributions from non-State sources. 

Commercial television stations and other 
businesses and civic, education, and labor in- 
terests have helped put the State’s four edu- 
cational TV stations into operation. This is 
more stations than any other State has on 
the air, Etheridge said. 

The four stations are in Miami, Jackson- 
ville, Tampa-St. Petersburg, and at the Uni- 
versity of Florida. 

The fifth station, at Florida State Univer- 
sity, is expected to go on the air early next 
year. : 

Etheridge said the State probably is pay- 
ing the biggest part of the E-TV costs, but 
grants from two funds established by the 
Ford Foundation have been substantial. 

Grants totaling $563,000 have been made 
by the fund for adult education and the fund 
for the advancement of education. The Ford 
Foundation Itself has put in $52,000 and the 
Federal Government’ has provided about 
$100,000 to pay programing costs. 

But the stations at Jacksonville, Tampa- 
St. Petersburg, and Miami have drawn even 
greater support at the local level. 


The Politically Popular Policy of Bloated 
Spending Programs No Excuse for 
Creating Economic Calamity 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD R. COLLIER 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 12, 1959 


Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Speaker, the 
House of Representatives of the United 
States is charged with the constitutional 
responsibility of spending the tax dollars 
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of this Nation. As a Member of the 
House, I am aware of how easy it is for 
some to say “yes” to every vast spending 
program that dips into the barrel at the 
Federal Treasury—and obviously some 
seem to think it is a bottomless barrel. 

In this session of Congress my voting 
record for economy and a balanced 
budget is undeniably among the top 10 
percent of the House and the Senate. I 
feel an obligation to the citizens of this 
country to use some prudence in the allo- 
cating of their tax dollars and in so do- 
ing, control inflation which attacks those 
who are least able to protect themsleves. 

The expanded spending programs 
espoused by the do-gooders which create 
inflation do more harm than good to the 
very people who can least bear the bur- 
den of higher living costs—the widow 
attempting to raise a family on the pro- 
ceeds of an insurance policy, the old folks 
dependent on pensions and the millions 
of people in this country with relatively 
fixed incomes. 

I would like to bring to the attention of 
my colleagues an authoritative study of 
the effects of our living and spending 
far beyond our income and the hard in- 
evitabilities we face as a consequence. 
This report is by Director of the Bureau 
of the Budget, Maurice B. Stans and ap- 
peared in the July issue of Reader's 
Digest: 

Must We DELUDE OURSELVES INTO DISASTER? 

As the Federal Budget Director—and as 
an American and a certified public account- 
ant—I must pass on to you a solemn warn- 
ing. Unless we as a government insist right 
now upon living within our income, we face 
certain hard inevitabilities. Either there 
will be more tax increases, piled on top of 
our already heavy tax load, or there will be 
a mounting national debt and growing in- 
flation with disastrous rises in the cost of 
living and a dangerous weakening of our 
national strength. 

Either way the prospect is menacing. Few 
of us want tó pay more taxes. And all of us 
have been victimized by past cycles of in- 
flation, the economic fever that jacks up 
the prices of everything we buy, that merci- 
lessly drains our earnings and savings, Yet 
inflation is a manmade sickness, one we 
can combat—if every citizen recognized the 
causes and does something about them. 

Inflation feeds on the delusion that the 
Federal Treasury is a free-flowing well, that 
money from Washington doesn’t cost anyone 
a cent. It is this something-for-nothing de- 
lusion that allows special-interest groups to 
smooth talk the public into believing that 
all their Federal spending proposals are pos- 
sible. This is why gigantic spending bills 
are passed without tax measures to pay for 
them. This is why astronomic national 
spending goes on regardless of the revenue 
that comes in and despite the efforts of 
economy-minded members of both parties 
in Congress. And this is why these pressure 
groups are trying to push us headlong into 
ever greater debt, heedless of the night- 
mare of inflation that would result. 

The President, his Cabinet, all the rest 
of us in the executive branch feel it is essen- 
tial that America wake up and face these 
grim facts. Behind this conviction is a 
significant series of events you should think 
about. 

Despite our warnings a year ago against 
too much panicky recession spending, and in 
the face of dwindling tax receipts, Federal 
spending surpassed all expectations, Last 
September, when staff experts at the Bureau 
of the Budget came to me with sheaves of 
figures for the 1959 fiscal year, our worst 
fears were confirmed. The Government was 
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piling — — the biggest 1-year budget deficit 
ime history—a staggering $13 bil- 


2 years was in the hole by almost $16 billion, 
or an additional new debt of $360 for every 
across the land. The total national 
to an alltime high of $285 


risen 
or some $6,400 for every family. 


beginning 
America's financial stability, and its will to 
face up to dangerous fiscal practices that 
in the past had almost destroyed them. 

If you are just a citizen who doesn't want 
economic calamity for yourself and your 
children, then insist on prudent govern- 
ment. To block the self-serving special in- 


It is your own future that is at stake. 


Found: The Ideal Community for Locat- 
ing New Industries 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, September 9, 1959 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, we rec- 
ognize that industrial growth and ex- 
pansion play an extremely significant 
role in our economic progress. 
Throughout the country, communi- 
ties are taking action to find ways and 
means to encourage the growth and de- 
velopment of new industry, The objec- 
tive is to benefit the community eco- 
nomically, and also provide more con- 
sumer goods to meet the needs of our 
people. 

In providing the climate in which new 
industries can grow and prosper, there 
are a wide variety of factors involved, 
including: equitable taxes, adequate 
water, electrical and other utilities, a 
network of transportation, availability 
of an adequate labor force and other 
features that augur well for industrial 
progress. 

Naturally, there is no utopia in this, 
or in other fields. In Wisconsin, and 
across the Nation, however, communities 
are making constructive efforts to pro- 
vide the kind of climate that will induce 
the development of new industries. The 
task is a complex one. Communities 
can often benefit from guide lines laid 
down through large-scale surveys. 

Recently, the Milwaukee Journal’s 
business news carried a useful article 
outlining an arrangement of factors 
which are most conducive to industrial 
growth, entitled “Found: The Ideal Com- 
munity for Locating New Industry.” 
Reflective of the kind of accommodation 
which communities are striving to pro- 
vide, in part or wholly for industrial 
purposes, I ask unanimous consent to 
have this article printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 
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[From the Milwaukee (Wis.) Journal, Sept. 
6, 1959 
FOUND; THE IDEAL COMMUNITY For LOCATING 
New INpUSTRIES— LOW Costs, EQUITABLE 
Tax DISTRIBUTION ARE FEATURES OF “INDUS- 
TRIAL UTOPIA™ 


At last an ideal community has been found 
for Industrial development—a community in 
which almost any company would be happy 
to locate a new plant. 

The community was found by compiling 
the factors most sought by industry in select- 
ing sites for new plants. 

The ideal community, created from a study 
of more than 800 different factors listed by 
national firms in comparing communities and 
selecting locations for new facilities, was de- 
scribed in a recent address by H. McKinley 
Conway, Jr., president of Conway Publica- 
tions, Inc., North Atlanta, Ga., who is re- 
garded as an authority on industrial devel- 
opment. 

Conway's Industrial Utopia,” he said, re- 
fiects the composite thinking of the top 
planning experts in the Nation’s ‘blue chip“ 
firm—the kind of firms almost every com- 
munity would like to have.“ 

What is the makeup of Industrial Utopia? 

LOW-COST LEVEL CITED 


One is a production cost level that is below 
the national average. Another is a fair 
and reasonable distribution of taxes. 

Conway pointed out that the cost of pro- 
ducing goods in Industrial Utopia is below 
the national ayerage not because of low 
wage rates but because of high efficiency and 
productivity inherent in the character of 
the labor force. 

There is an adequate labor supply avail- 
able, and good relations between local labor 
and the industries already located in the 
area, he added. 

“Moreover,” Conway said, his Industrial 
Utopia “has a right to work law and intends 
to keep It.“ 

In addition to an equitable distribution of 
taxes, he said, the ideal community also has 
a low per capita debt. 

“There are no giveaways or tax exemp- 
tions for new industry,” he added, but Gov- 
ernment officials are noted for the fine co- 
operation they give in extending utilities 
and providing other assistance for new 
plants.” 

Conway noted that Industrial Utopla is 
a small city, one of less than 100,000 popula- 
tion but whose population Is steadily increas- 
ing. It is a satellite community that offers 
easy access to a major city nearby, About 
two-thirds of “the significant new plants” 
in the United States are being located in 
such citles, Conway said. 


GOOD TRANSPORTATION FACILITIES 


Industrial Utopia is located on a major 
rail line, has feeder airline service connect- 
ing conveniently with larger systems, has a 
hard surface airstrip with lights and radio 
facilities, and also is on a navigable water- 
way for inexpensive transportation of bulk 
materials. 

The community also is just off a branch 
of the new Federal Interstate Highway Sys- 
tem. 

Industrial Utopia, Conway continued, “has 
a comprehensive planning and zoning pro- 
gram with adequate facilities and long- 
range expansion plans for traffic control, 
parking, schools and hospitals, sewage han- 
dling and water supply. 

Also, Conway added, “the city fathers have 
seen to it that there are plenty of good 
plant sites available at reasonable cost. 
Good tracts along rall lines and major high- 
Ways have been reserved by zoning or by 
direct acquisition.” 

PRIVATE FINANCING AVAILADLE 


Industrial utopia also has alert private 
groups ready to assist in financing a new 
plant. 

Industrial utopia has a well balanced econ- 
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omy and “is geared to handle industries of 
the space age. There's a vocational training 
program for developing new skills. More 
important,” he added, there's a top flight 
engineering college nearby.” 

The ideal community, he continued, has 
an honest government, an effecitve law en- 
forcement program with a crime rate well 
below the national average and an efficient 
fire department. 

The community also has a strong chamber 
of commerce, well financed and well staffed. 


IS THERE SUCH A CITY? 


An outstanding feature of the ideal com- 
munity, Conway said, is its wealth of recrea- 
tional activitles—swimming, fishing, hunt- 
ing, and other sports. In addition several 
major sports events are held each year. 

The community also has good visitor ac- 
commodations—a new motel on the outskirts 
or a new wing on the hotel downtown. The 
sale of alcoholic beverages is legal but care- 
fully controlled. 

The community also shows interests in cul- 
tural pursuits, and there are churches for 
the major faiths. There is an alert news- 
paper and radio station. Television recep- 
tion in the area is good. 

Is there such a community as Industrial 
Utopia? 

No, Conway admitted. But the important 
thing, he added, is that most of the factors 
which affect a community's desirability for 
industrial development are controllable—the 
citizens of an area can do a great deal to 
make their area more attractive if they set 
thelr minds to it.” 


Invasion of Canal Zone Planned for 
November 3 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 9, 1959 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following two news 
articles from the Panama American of 
Wednesday, August 26, 1959, which re- 
ports that certain radical elements in 
the Republic of Panama plan an in- 
vasion of the Canal Zone on November 
3, 1959: 

AQUILINO: “WE'LL Marcn”—Survucs Orr 
FLoop's WARNING AGAINST INVASION OF 
CANAL ZONE 
Panama Assemblyman and former Foreign 

Minister Aquilino Boyd indicated today he 

would go ahend with plans to march into 

the Canal Zone on Panama's Independence 

Day, November 3, despite U.S. Representative 

DANIEL J. Froop's speech Monday against 

such a proposal, 

Boyd emphasized that there is no desire to 
provoke hostile or violent demonstrations, 
“but Foo and all America can be sure that 
on that day Panamanians, with a greater 
motive than ever, will march peacefully into 
the Canal Zone as an act of reaffirmation of 
Panama's sovereignty over Isthmian terri- 
tory.” 

In his speech before the Patriotic Order 
of Sons of America at Harrisburg, Pa., FLOOD 
sild Boyd's plans for the proposed “peaceful 
occupation" of the Canal Zone included a 
“mass invasion by Panamanian demonstra- 
tors” and suggested that the Panama Goy- 
ernment take steps to prevent any such 
revolutionary forays into the Canal Zone. 

Ft. oo said the demonstrators plan to take 
up scats on the doorsteps of the Panama 
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Canal administration building, at the por- 
tals of the police stations, at the churches, 
in the clubhouses, and other places of prom- 
mence and described it as conforming to 
the long-range Communist program of in- 
direct warfare. 

Boyd, a leader of the Third Nationalist 
Party, declared that Proop’s eccentric pro- 
nouncements serve the cause of Panamanian 
Nationalists more appropriately than the re- 
actionary principle which induced him to 
deliver such an address; 

He indigated that Froon has again made 
it evident that the time has come for 
Panama to take action and stop begging 
for a better deal from the Government of 
the United States. 

In his address, FLOOD sald the proposed 
March, “if permitted to occur, would be as 
Bross an indignity to our Government and 
fiag as if made against the continental 
United States; and should be so regarded 
and treated, for it would greatly impair U.S. 
Prestige throughout the world.” 

The Congressman claimed that advance 
World publicity “with agitations in Panama 
(is) aimed at forcing the Canal Zone 
Sovereignty question into an international 
Court for arbitration, or to the United 
Nations. 

Boyd first suggested a peaceful November 
8 march into the Canal Zone to mark the 
56th anniversary of Panama's independence 
from Colombia, some weeks ago during a 
Spanish-language “Meet the Press” program. 


Plans ron Cana ZoNe INVASION RE- 
AFYIRMED—Borp Sars Marca Witt Bre 
Canntrn OUT ON NOVEMBER 3 
Former Foreign Minister Aquilino Boyd 

Said yesterday that the proposed peaceful in- 

Vasion of the Canal Zone as an assertion of 

Panama's sovereignty over that territory 

Will be carried out November 3. 

Boyd issued a press statement in answer 
to a speech by Representative DANIEL J. 
FLoop, who urged the United States to warn 
2 any demonstrations in the Canal 

ne. 


Boyd, who is one of the leaders of the 
Nationalist Party, has proposed that Pana- 
Manians en masse enter the Canal Zone on 
November 3, the national independence day, 
to signify Panama's sovereign rights. Boyd 
ls also one of the proponents of the 50-50 
Split of the gross earnings of the canal be- 
tween Panama and the United States. 

One of Boyd's close followers, Ernesto 
Castillero P., has said that on November 3 

ians will sit at publio places in the 
Canal Zone. 

In his press statement yesterday, Boyd 
Said: “There is no desire to display hostility 
nor to provoke violent demonstrations in 
the Canal Zone on November 3, but Repre- 
sentative FLoop and all America can be sure 
that we Panamanians on that day; with all 
the more reason than ever, will go to the 
Canal Zone, peacefully as a gesture of re- 
afrmation of Panamanian sovereignty over 
Isthmian territory.” 

Boyd referred to Froon as “Panama's No. 

enemy” and said Fioop’s pronouncements 
help more the cause of Panamanian na- 
tionalists than the reactionary purposes 
Which moved him to deliver that speech. 


The Poll Tax at Long Last To Get the Ax 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN SHERMAN COOPER 
IN THE 5 THE = A STATES 
Wednesday, September 9, 1959 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I ask 
Unanimous consent to have printed in 
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the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
of the Louisville (Xy.) Courier-Journal, 
in its issue of September 6, entitled The 
Poll Tax at Long Last To Get the Ax.” 
It deals with the substance of the issue, 
and calls attention to the leadership of 
our colleague, the distinguished senior 
Senator from Florida [Mr. HoLianp], in 
offering the proposed constitutional 
amendment, 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Courier-Journal, Sept. 6, 1959} 
Tue Pott Tax ar LONG Last To GET THE Ax 

There are more ways than one to skin a 
cat, or to accomplish a social reform. The 
point has been proved again by the long fight 
to abolish the poll tax as a requirement for 
voting. ; 

For at least two decades, it has been ap- 
parent that a large majority of Americans 
find this restriction on a basic right dis- 
tasteful and undemocratic. A product of 
the late years of the 19th century in the 
South, the poll tax was designed not only 
to curb Negro voting, but to deny the ballot 
to poor whites who had shown a liking for 
the Populist movement. It has been a handy 
tool of corruption for political machines in 
some southern cities, They have made a 
practice of buying up blocks of poll tax re- 
ceipts, using them for controlled voters they 
could herd to the ballot box. 

Despite all the sentiment against the poll 
tax, it has been impossible up to now to up- 
root it from its last sanctuary in the Deep 
South, Several Southern States have dropped 
it voluntarily—Tennessee, North and South 
Carolina, Florida, and Louisiana. It lingers 
in only five others, Alabama, Arkansas, Mis- 
sissippi, Texas, and Virginia, Action by Con- 
gress to outlaw the poll tax altogether as a 
voting restriction in Federal elections has 
been tried repeatedly, The House of Repre- 
sentatives passed repealers in 1942, 1944, 1946, 
and 1948. Each time the reform was dashed 
to pieces on the rocks of a Senate filibuster. 

Now at last the issue seems on its way to 
solution, by means of a constitutional 
amendment. Moderates proposed this meth- 
od years ago. It was considered too slow by 
eager proponents of repeal, and they kept 
butting their heads against the stone wall 
of the Deep South resistance, 

x MUCH SOUTHERN SPONSORSHIP 

Even now, the National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People is opposing 
the amendment method. We believe they 
are ill advised. The Cardinal point is to get 
rid of a restriction that denies so many peo- 
ple the franchise, and the way now lies open 
to get a two-thirds majority in the Senate 
for an amendment to the Constitution, It 
should be no real problem to follow with 
ratification by three-fourthes of the State 
legislatures. 

The bill for a constitulonal amendment is 
offered by a respected Southerner, Senator 
HOLLAND, of Florida. A dozen other south- 
erners are among its 66 cosponsors. Three of 
them are even from States that still retain 
the poll tax, JOHNSON and YARBOROUGH of 
Texas, McCurttan of Arkansas. Lined up 
with them are many northerns liberals. The 
new votes from Hawaii and Alaska can be 
counted on. 

The amendment only concerns election to 
Federal offices, It leaves to the States their 
right to make such rules as they see fit for 
election to local and State offices. An amend- 
ment to the Constitution is the long way 
around to reform, but it is the safe and sure 
way. 
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Baltimorean Now Heads Catholic War 
Veterans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD A. GARMATZ 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 9, 1959 


Mr. GARMATZ. Mr. Speaker, com- 
mendable it is for a loyal citizen of our 
country to be singled out for distinction 
as the head of a nationwide patriotic 
organization. One of my constituents 
has just been accorded such a deserved 
tribute by the Catholic War Veterans of 
the United States at their organization’s 
24th annual convention in Pittsburgh. 
He is Robert T. O'Leary, an attorney of 
Baltimore City, residing at 3564 Elmora 
Avenue in the Third Congressional Dis- 
trict. 

The fact that the purposes and princi- 
ples of this organization are directed 
toward the preservation and advance- 
ment of our Nation's institutions is 
worthy of note, and our congratulations 
go to the guiding head of such an asso- 
ciation of proven patriots. 

The account of deliberations at the re- 
cent convention is set forth in the cur- 
rent issue of the Catholic Review of 
Baltimore and, under unanimous con- 
sent, I include this article in the Ap- 
pendix of the RECORD: 

BALTIMOREAN Now Heaps CATHOLIC War 
VETERANS 

Robert T. O'Leary, Baltimore attorney, last 
week was elected national commander of the 
Catholic War Veterans of the United States 
at the organization's 24th annual convention 
in Pittsburgh. 

Mr. O'Leary, who is a veteran of World 
War II, lives at 3564 Elmora Avenue. 

He has been serving as national first vice 
commander, and is a past national trustee, 
and past department of Maryland com- 
mander. He succeeds Peter J. Hopkins of 
New York. 

Two other Baltimore veterans also won na- 
tional office. Joseph J. Stumpf was elected 
national officer of the day, while Henry C. 
Einolf, past d ent commander, was 
appointed adjutant general. 

Mrs. Irene Hennigan, Middle River na- 
tional treasurer and past department auxili- 
ary president, was elected national secoùd 
vice president. She also received the na- 
tional president's award. 

A resolution deploring the recognition and 
honor afforded Soviet Premier Nikita Khru- 
shchev by an official White House invitation 
to visit the United States was adopted by 
the 3,000 delegates. 

The same resolution urged a campaign of 
prayer calling upon almighty God to direct 
and guide the officials of our Government in 
any relations they may have with the Soviet 
Premier. 

In other actions, the group urged Spain's 
admission into the North Atlantic Treaty Or- 
ganisation; deplored the exclusion of Na- 
tionalist China from the 1960 Olympics; re- 
stated its opposition to admission of Red 
China into the United Nations; recom- 
mended ouster of the Hungarian delegation 
from the United Nations. 

It also commended President Eisenhower 
for his policy on West Berlin; supported the 
strengthening of internal security laws along 
lines recommended by the House of Dele- 
gates of the American Bar Association, and 
commended Postmaster General Summerfield 
for his campaign against indecent litera- 
ture in the mails, 
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John Albert Johnson, of Minnesota 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, September 9, 1959 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, this 
year marks the 50th anniversary of the 
death, on September 21, 1909, of John 
Albert Johnson, newspaper editor, lec- 
turer, and Governor of Minnesota. 

Johnson, the son of Swedish immi- 
grants, was born on July 28, 1861, near 
the frontier village of St. Peter, Minn. 
The struggles incident to his early life of 
poverty probably influenced his char- 
acter and temperament in later life. At 
the age of 13 he left school to work ina 
grocery at a wage of $10 a month. Dur- 
ing this period of his life he read exten- 
sively and practiced oratory and debat- 
ing in that favorite school of politics, the 
country store. His early environment 
gave him a lasting sympathy with the 
common man, and despite hardships he 
preserved a sense of humor and buoy- 
ancy of spirit which enabled him to 
struggle on in the face of discourage- 
ment. 

Subsequently he was a clerk in a drug 
store and then in a general store in St. 
Peter. He took an active part in the life 
of the community as a member of a de- 
bating club, fraternal organizations, and 
the National Guard. He sang in a 
church choir and was for some years sec- 
retary of the Nicollet County fair. In 
the early eighties he became a registered 
pharmacist, but his health suffered un- 
der the confinement of indoor work, and 
he became a supply clerk, working for a 
firm of railway contractors in Iowa and 
Minnesota. 

In February 1887 Johnson became edi- 
tor and half owner of the St. Peter 
Herald, and through the newspaper he 
began to be known beyond the limits of 
the town. His contact with other news- 
papermen in the Minnesota Editors’ & 
Publishers’ Association, of which he was 
elected secretary in 1891 and president in 
1893, created for him a body of influen- 
tial friends throughout the State. 

Although his district was normally 
Republican, Johnson was elected to the 
State senate as a Democrat in 1898. He 
failed of reelection in 1902 by a narrow 
margin. In 1904 he was nominated and 
elected Governor in an extremely bitter 
campaign. He was given a plurality of 
6,000 votes at the same time that Roose- 
velt carried the State for the Republican 
national ticket by 146.000, and was re- 
elected by greater margins in 1906 and 
1908. 

As Governor, he worked harmoni- 
ously with Republican legislatures, and 
through his influence legislation was en- 
acted providing for employers’ liability, 
the abolition of railroad passes, schools 
for delinquent girls, and a reform of the 
civil service. In addition, he was in- 
strumental in effecting local and na- 
tional reforms in insurance laws. His 
prestige as Governor was not diminished 
by the quiet, though determined, method 
employed by him in dealing with the 
miners’ strike of 1908. One of his most 
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notable acts in office was his veto, in 
1909, of a tonnage act on iron ore, on 
the ground that such an act would estab- 
lish double taxation of a certain class of 
property, and would work great hardship 
on one section of the State. 

Johnson was a popular Governor. His 
romantic rise endeared him to the public 
mind while his simple friendliness com- 
pleted the conquest. He was dignified 
without being pompous. During his 
years as Governor the recognition of his 
talent as a public speaker was not con- 
fined to the people of Minnesota. It was 
after his speech at the Gridiron Club 
banquet in Washington, in December 
1907, that he was first mentioned as a 
presidential possibility. In 1908 his 
name was presented to the Democratic 
convention by the Minnesota delegation 
and he received 46 votes. His untimely 
death, due to appendicitis, in 1909, 
plunged the State into sorrow and has 
occasioned much speculation as to 
whether, had he lived, he might not have 
won the Democratic nomination which 
was awarded Woodrow Wilson in 1912. 

John Albert Johnson was a giant cut 
down long before his time. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that an article entitled “Governor 
Johnson Honors Set,” published in the 
St. Paul Pioneer Press, be printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

GOVERNOR JOHNSON Honors SET 
(By Fred Neumeier) 

Fifty years ago on September 21, 1909, 
Gov. John A. Johnson, whose national 
reputation indicated he might some day be 
5 to the presidency ot the United States, 

On Sunday, September 20, St. Peter, his 
birthplace, will observe that anniversary 
with a program in front of the court house 
there where stands a monument in his 
memory. 

He was a Democrat and three successive 
times he was elevated to the governorship 
in of State strongly opposed to his political 
party. 

Cyrus Northrop, president of the Univers- 
ity of Minnesota, wrote at the time of his 
death “mourning over his untimely death 
has hardly been equaled by the mourning 
of any other citizen except Abraham 
Lincoln.“ 4 

Men and women wept in public when his 
death at Rochester following an operation 
became known. Fifty thousand persons were 
said to have been in the sad procession of 
farewell at the State capitol and their foot- 
steps wore a path in the stone. 

On the day of his funeral in St. Peter all 
business was stayed. In some degree the 
whole Nation mourned. Warships in New 
York harbor dropped their flags to half 
mast. Telegraph wires were crowded and 
mails congested with expressions of grief. 
Hundreds of memorial meetings were held. 

Newspapers reported that “everywhere it 
was sadly realized that the Nation had lost 
a leader of hope and strength.” 

After the funeral his staff in the Governor's 
Office raised a trust fund for the perpetual 
care of his grave and, twice a year, on Me- 
morial Day and the anniversary of his death, 
to place a floral wreath at his monument in 
St. Peter. 

When the memorial services are held Sun- 
day, September 20, civic and political leaders 
from throughout the State are expected to 
be present. Governor Freeman will speak, 
Arrangements are being made by Henry M. 
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Benson, former State senator and attorney 
general, and Robert Wettergren, both of 
St. Peter. 


Her Four Rockers Prove a Point 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFFORD G. McINTIRE 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 9, 1959 


Mr. McINTIRE. Mr. Speaker, during 
the 8 years I have had the privilege of 
representing the Third Congressional 
District of Maine, I have had the distinct 
pleasure of working with May Craig, & 
truly distinguished newswoman. 

As the very capable correspondent for 
the Press Herald Publishing Co., of 
Portland, Maine, May Craig reports the 
news of interest to Maine citizens. In 
addition, she writes an excellent column 
entitled “Inside Washington,” which in- 
forms Maine readers about interesting 
individuals and places and also presents 
her observations relative to domestic 
and international issues. These obser- 
vations are drawn from a wealth of per- 
sonal experiences at home and abroad, 
including her firsthand observations of 
the world leaders. 

The Evening Star of September 8, 
1959, carried a very interesting feature 
article about this high caliber news- 
woman, one written by Rose McKee and 
entitled “Her Four Rockers Prove a 
Point.” 

Mrs. McIntire and I have, on more 
than one occasion, been present in 
May's home for dinner, May is a most 
gracious host. 

I wish to take this opportunity of in- 
serting the article previously referred 
to into the Recor, thereby paying trib- 
ute to one I consider to be among the 


most distinguished newswomen of 
America: 
[From the Washington (D.C.) Evening Star, 
Sept. 8, 1959] 
Hrn Four Rockers Prove a POINT 
(By Rose McKee) 


Washington Newswoman May Craig, whose 
questions on a television press panel have 
made her something of a national figure, 
has a home which her friends say “looks just 
like May,” 

Its walls and most of its furnishings are 
in blue or rose. These are the costume col- 
ors for which Mrs. Craig was noted on Cap- 
itol Hill long before she became a TV per- 
sonality. Her home is trim and pretty, with 
crisp white organdy curtains at the windows 
and, coupled with all the modern amenities, 
the suggestion of a Victorian air. Each room 
has a radio for handy tuning in on the latest 
news. 

Mrs. Craig, a grandmother and mighty 
proud of it, does not admit to having a living 
room. “I call this a parlor,” she explained 
as she sat back on a blue sofa in her blue- 
papered front room. She has four rocking 
chairs in the parlor. 

“My friends laugh at me for having rock- 
ing chairs,” Mrs. Craig said, “but I notice 
they all like to sit in the rocking chairs.“ 

Her red brick house, 100 years old, has 
gone through various modernizations, in- 
cluding some to provide an abundance of 
storage space. The house is filled with pretty 
things she has picked up on news-hunting 
travels around the world. 
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HER DINNERS 


Mrs. Craig is noted for her small, intimate 
dinner parties at which there is usually a 
guest of honor who is in the news and some 
of her news-gathering friends, She never 
has more than 12 at her dining room table 
mye she prefers 10 but thinks 8 "is best of 
a * 

Conversation at her table is apt to turn 
Into a frank and spirited political discus- 
sion, as when she has entertained for presi- 
dential aspirants before the party conven- 
tions. Everything said is “off the record” 
but reporters are free to check the next day 
with the guest of honor for permission to use 
what they consider news. 

Possibly one reason May Craig's dinners 
are such a success is that she has no worry 
Over menus, She has a basic dinner which 
she serves at every party. She said, “A din- 
ner, Uke your house, should be typically 
Yours. People remember it if you have a 
Speciality and look forward to it. If you 
haye a good menu, why change? You can’t 
improve it.“ 

She likes her table to be “white and 
Pretty.” She always uses white linen, white 
flowers in a crystal vase on a mirror, white 
Candles in glass candlesticks and gold-edged 
white china. 

The cooking is done by her prized house- 
keeper, Loulse Jacobs, who has been with 
her since her children were little and has 
never had another employer. 

Mrs. Craig has her personality stamped 
even on her manner of serving. Everything 
is always on plates direct from the kitchen 
to avoid passing, which she dislikes, and the 
Order never varies. 

The first course is a big salad, arranged to 
Make the “plate look pretty.” Then comes 
& plate with half a chicken, two halves of 
Spiced peaches that have been soaked in 
brandy for 24 hours, and maybe a sprig of 
Parsley or green vegetable for color contrast. 
There is one definite variation to the course— 
She serves either cornbread, spoonbread, or 
biscuits, 

DESSERT 


Fruit with cordial to pour over it is Mrs. 
Craig's favorite summer dessert. In winter 
she serves vanilla ice cream with a topping, 
Usually of chopped preserved fruit, the kind 
Used in making fruitcake. Coffee is served 
&t the table in pretty individual cups gath- 
ered from around the world. 

Her home is so near Capitol Hill that when 
her children were young they used the big 
tree-shaded Capitol ground as their play- 
ground. 

The house has one room that records May's 
Ute and times. This is her office, upstairs 
Of her bedroom. Its walls are papered with 
Pictures of the great and neargreat about 
Whom she has written for her Portland 
(Maine) papers. Included are presidential 
Press conferences in which she ts shown and 
Which go back to one held by then Presi- 
dent Herbert Hoover. Among autographed 
Photographs is a full-length of Mrs. Franklin 
D. Roosevelt, taken at the time of F.D.R.'s 
inaugural. Mrs. Roosevelt has been the hon- 
Or guest at several May Cralg parties. 


Harpers Ferry Prepares To Mark Centen- 
nial of John Brown’s Raid 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 
OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, September 9, 1959 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, it 
has been my privilege to point out dur- 
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ing prior service in the House and re- 
cently in this forum the historical signifi- 
cance and picturesqueness of Harpers 
Ferry, W. Va., at the junction of the 
Potomac and Shenandoah Rivers—and 
only a brief driving time distance from 
the Nation’s Capital. 

Reenactment of some of the most 
eventful of Harpers Ferry's history will 
take place during a 4-day centennial 
program there, October 15 through 18, 
1959. 

In this connection, I ask unanimous 
consent that there be printed in the 
Appendix of the Record two well-writ- 
ten and interesting articles, one by Carl 
Irving published September 7, 1959, in 
the Washington Star and the other by 
Jean White published September 8, 1959, 
in the Washington Post. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered printed in the RECORD as 
follows: 

[From the Washington (D.C.) Evening Star, 
Sept. 7, 1959 
HARPERS Ferry Prepares To Manx CENTEN- 
NIAL OF JOHN Brown’s Ram 
(By Carl Irving) 

Harpers Ferry, W. Va., September 7.—On 
the dark and rainy night of October 16, 
1859, a bearded Ohio farmer and 18 men 
slipped down from the Maryland heights, 
crossed the Potomac over a covered bridge 
and captured a national armory. 

Before the night was out, John Brown and 
the town of Harpers Ferry were bound in- 
separably in a drama which proved a pre- 
lude to the Civil War. His plan to arouse 
and arm the slaves and form a nation was 
shattered in less than two days. 

Now the residents of the old town and 
the nearby communities are getting to- 
gether a centennial observance (not a cele- 
bration, they make clear) about the raid, 
trial and hanging, which were to stir de- 
bates that still go on. 

The 4-day centennial program, October 15 
to 18, will include tours of the restored sec- 
tions of the town, exhibits of a century ago 
and a drama, “The Prophet," relating the 
Brown story. 

VIVID LEGEND 


The raid is a vivid legend to the old timers 
who live among the stone houses that perch 
almost precariously on the slopes of the 
steeply rising town at the junction of the 
Shenandoah and Potomac Rivers. 

William V. Marmion recalls that his father 
was a youth at the time of the raid. His 
grandfather, a physician, tended to some of 
the wounded who were struck by bullets 
from Brown’s raiders.” 

“My father (later Assist. Surg. William V, 
Marmion of the U.S. Navy) often told how 
he and his brothers. went hunting with 
Brown's men over by thelr farm in Mary- 
land. Brown called my father Willy and 
took quite a fancy to him.” 

Willy and his brothers noticed lots of 
weapons being stored at the farm, but 
Brown had told them “he just made a hobby 
of it,” Mr. Marmion, a retired Washington 
attorney, recalled. 

TOWN RESTORED 

John Brown would probably recognize 

Harpers Ferry today. The Park Service is 

to restore parts of the town to the 
way it looked during its great moment in 
history. 

A careful collection and study of maps and 
photographs, diaries, letters and newspapers 
have helped historians get a clear view of 
Harpers Ferry in 1859. 

Several buildings constructed later have 
been torn down, Others that were there 
when Brown arrived have been repaired and 
cleaned up. The block where most of the 
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fighting took place is lined now with empty 
white stone buildings, their patched win- 
dows displaying some of the relics of the 
period. 

Archeologists have dug through layers of 
flood silt, shattered stone, rusted metal, 
fragments of wood and brick to expose the 
foundations of the old arsenal which 
Brown's men occupied. They are now dig- 
ging for the remains of the once-famous 
rifle works now covered by swampy silt, trees 
and damp shrubbery. 

BROWN'S CAPTURE 


Brown and the surviving raiders were 
eventually surrounded and captured in a 
firehouse at the armory, then across the 
street from the arsenal. It now stands on 
the highest point of the town, the aban- 
doned Storer College campus, 

Marines, dressed in the uniforms the corps 
wore then and 2 years later at the first battie 
of Bull Run, will reenact the storming of the 
firehouse on October 17. 

The old paymaster’s office where the 
wounded Brown was held overnight has been 
restored and is the headquarters for the 
Park Service, which designated Harpers Ferry 
a national monument in 1955. 

The jail in neighboring Charles Town, 
where Brown was taken, has disappeared, 
But the courtroom in the 123-year-old court- 
house is still in use, with the same long, 
oak benches that were jammed during the 
week-long trial. The records in the clerk's 
office next door list the conviction of Brown 
for treason against Virginia, conspiracy to in- 
cite the slaves, and murder. One faded paper 
carefully notes that Brown was hanged be- 
tween 11 and 12 o'clock, December 2, 1859. 

GALLOWS MARKER 


A small stone marker at the corner of a 
house a mile from the courthouse shows 
where Brown was hanged. 

The centennial play was written by a 
Texan, Edwin W. Dace, who teaches drama at 
Sweet Briar College, Virginia. The only non- 
resident in the cast is Timothy Rice, a drama 
student at American University in Washing- 
ton. 

“We needed a tall man with a tremendous 
speaking voice, for without a strong John 
Brown the play would have fallen to pieces,” 
explained the centennial chairman, Mrs. 
Cyrus Cavalier. 

Mr. Rice, 21, is president of the University 
Players and won the best actor award 2 years 
ago at American University, Mrs. Cavalier 
will direct the cast of 50 and Dr. J. H. 
Yokum, theater director at American Uni- 
versity, will handle the lighting and design 
the set. 

ANTIQUE SHOWS 

The residents, who will be attired in cos- 
tumes of the 1850's, will conduct antique 
shows and sales and motorcades through 
neighboring towns. 

Mrs. Cavalier pointed out that many resi- 
dents were only lukewarm about any kind of 
a program. Brown's raiders killed several 
Harpers Ferry residents, including the popu- 
lar mayor, Fontaine Beckham. 5 

The residents decided, for that reason, to 
tone down the ending of the play, she said, 
Omitted was Brown's last message, which he 
had scrawled on @ scrap of paper and handed 
to a bystander as he was led to the scaffold, 
It said: 

“I, John Brown, am now quite certain that 
the crimes of this guilty land will never be 
purged away but with blood. I had, as I 
now think, valnly flattered myself that with- 
out very much bloodshed it might be done.“ 

COMMANDER'S PROCLAMATION 

Instead, the play will close with the procis- 
mation of a Virginia militia commander: 

“So perish all such enemies of Virginia. 
All such enemies of the Union. All such foes 
of the human race.” 

“Then,” said Mrs. Cavalier, “there will be 
the song ‘John Brown's Body' and everyone in 
the audience can decide what to think for 
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himself. We didn’t want the play to end 
with a sermon by John Brown.” 

Some of the lighter moments of the cen- 
tennial will include the judging of costumes 
and best beards, grown by residents during 
the summer, There will be concerts by the 
Charles Town and Harpers Ferry High School 
Bands. 

The Sharpsburg Rifles; a group of men 
dressed in Union uniforms of the Civil War 
period from Sharpsburg, Md., will conduct a 
drill. Similar units in Confederate uniforms 
are expected to appear during the centennial, 


{From the Washington (D.C.) Post, Sept. 8, 
1989 
JOHN Brown's Ramxzs To RIDE AGAIN IN HAR- 
PERS FERRY CENTENNIAL PAGEANT 


(By Jean White) 


If John Brown's body lies a moldering in 
the grave, his legend still goes marching on 
at Harpers Ferry, W. Va. 

Pageantry, drama, ceremony, and sham 
battles will be featured when Harpers Ferry 
stages the centennial of John Brown's fa- 
mous raid October 15-18. The citizens will 
toss a big affair for the strange, fiery-eyed 
outsider who came ont of the hills to put 
the little town on the historical map and 
make it celebrated In song cnd poetry. 

The centennial of John Brown’s raid will 
be the opening curtain on a growing series 
of reenactments and celebrations coming up 
in the century after the Ciyil War. 

On a rainy Sunday night, the 16th of 
October 1859, Brown led 18 raiders down 
from a farm hideout to seize the government 
arsenal and armory at Harpers Ferry. The 
sheer madness of the raid has made it a fasci- 
nating fillip to history ever since. For 2 days, 
Brown and his little band of fellow fanatics 
held the arsenal, expecting slaves to rise up 
to support their abolitionist cause. 


RAIDERS BOTTLED UP 


Townsmen and militia bottled up the 
raiders until Col. Robert E. Lee and Lt. J. E. B. 
Stuart to be heard from again later - arrived 
from Washington to take command of the 
forces, including a detachment of marines. 
Brown and six other survivors were captured 
in an old enginehouse and later hanged. 

The big centennial show this fali will in- 
clude the world premier of “The Prophet,” a 
three-act historical drama. Timothy Rice, an 
American University drama student, will res- 
urrect John Brown and take him to the gal- 
lows, There will also be a sham battle be- 
tween Union and Confederate units and a re- 
enactment of the storming of the engine- 
house—with the marines called in again to 
supply officers. 

When Brown swooped down on Harpers 
Ferry in 1859, the attention of the Nation 
centered on the quiet, thriving town of 3,000. 
This fall the centennial planners hope again 
to focus attention—and tourists—on the 
town, now down to fewer than 700 residents. 


ARSENAL NEVER REBUILT 


After the war, the arsenal later burned to 
the ground, was never rebuilt. Floods peri- 
odically ravaged the town, and after the 
great one of 1936 the lower downtown sec- 
tion of Harpers was abandoned and 
became a ghost town of tattered posters and 
dark windows. 

But the trains of the Baltimore & Ohio 
Railroad, which carried the word of John 
Brown's raid to the outside world, stin 
rumble pass the town, linking the past and 
present, And the National Park Service now 
has taken over some 515 acres for the Har- 
pers Ferry National Monument. 

Just last month, an archeologist working 
for the National Park Service dug up the 
used and twisted remains of 15,000 guns 
stored in the arsenal—dramatic evidence of 
the violent events that followed less than 
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2 years after John Brown's raid. By then, 
the Nation was at civil war, and Union troops 
soon were to march to the words: 


“John Brown’s body lies a-moldering in the 


grave, 
His soul goes marching on.“ 


On April 18, 1861, a small band of Federal 
troops at Harpers Ferry sprinkled gun- 
powder over the cache of guns in the arsenal 
and burned them to keep them out of Con- 
federate hands. Later the Confederates de- 
stroyed the gunmaking armories as the 
little town changed hands some half dozen 
times during the war. 

These days will come back to life during 
the big centennial. 

Helen Mozelle Cavalier has arranged a 4- 
day schedule to cover the events from the 
day of final preparation for the raid to the 
time Brown was captured and removed to 
the county jail at Charles Town to await 
trial. 

There will be four performances of “The 
Prophet,” a style show with some authentic 
costumes still in possession of Harpers Ferry 
residents, a beard-growing contest, a sham 
battle between the Sharpsburg Rifles and the 
Big Pool Confederate Unit, and a restaging 
of the Marine attack on John Brown's fort. 

The fort—a white-cupolaed | engine- 
house—now rests on the campus of Storer 
College. It was dismantled in 1892 for the 
Columbian World Exposition in Chicago and 
then reassembled on the college campus. 
The National Park Service hopes some day 
to put it back on the original site—now 
marked only by a rectangle of stones. 

National Park Service has set up self- 
guided walking tours about Harpers Ferry 
for visitors, and a museum. 

The centennial committee has arranged 
special excursion trips from Washington and 
Silver Spring to Harpers Ferry on the cen- 
tennial days. If all goes well, the citizens 
hope to make an annual affair of John 
Brown's raid. 


Election Day Holiday Urged 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE M. GRANT 


OF ALABAMA 
_ IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 9, 1959 


Mr. GRANT. Mr. Speaker, it has 
come to my attention that our colleague 
from Alabama [Mr. Roserts) has intro- 
duced legislation calling for a new legal 
public holiday every 2 years to be known 
as Election Day. 

The purpose, of course, would be to 
overcome the comparatively low turn- 
out of voters in national elections. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
wish to include an article on this subject 
which appeared recently in the Syla- 
cauga (Ala.) Advance; and also an edi- 
torial which appeared recently in the 
Anniston (Ala.) Star. 

The article and editorial referred to 
follow: 

[From the Sylacauga (Ala.) Advance] 
For GENERAL ELECTIONS, ROBERTS’ BILL WOULD 
> Make Vorixe Day U.S. HOLIDAY 

WasnıNcrTon.—Would more Americans vote 
if election day was a national holiday? 

Representative KENNETH Ronrars, Demo- 
crat, of Alabama, thinks so. He is sponsor- 
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ing a bill that would create a new legal 
public holiday on the present general elec- 
tion day in all the States except Maine: 
The first Tuesday after the first Monday of 
November in each even-numbered year. 

“In this country,” he said in an interview, 
“we make it dificult for many of our people 
to get to the polls, and yet we deplore the 
fact that more of them don't turn out. In 
the 1958 general elections, for instance, only 
60 percent of the registered voters in the 
United States cast their ballots. 

“We note with enevy that 90 percent of the 
registered voters in Finland go to the polls, 
a record of 97.9 percent have turned out in 
Austria, 83 to 85 percent in France and in 
Germany, over 82 percent In Sweden, 77 per- 
cent in the United Kingdom and so on. 

“But it is seldom explained that these 
other countries generally hold national elec- 
tions on a holiday or on a nonworking day.” 

A few foreign countries, he said, hold elec- 
tions on Sunday, and on occasion this has 
been proposed in the United States. 

How does Rournrs feel about that? 

“I do not believe the God-fearing Ameri- 
can people want Sunday elections,” said 
Roserts, who comes from what the late Henry 
L. Mencken called the Bible Belt. 

“Many religious people might think Sun- 
day voting was In conflict with the words of 
the Book of Exodus: ‘Remember the Sabbath 
day to keep It holy.“ 

The other day Rozerts told a House Ju- 
diciary Subcommittee that a lot of potential 
voters are discouraged by the fact that our 
3 elections come on a regular working 

y. 

“That means for most,” he said, “that 
they must ask special permission from a 
supervisor to get off and vote. Or that they 
must wait until after working hours—when 
the polls are crowded and they are tired.” 

“It’s all very well to spout high-flung 
phrases about the citizen’s duty to vote, and 
to say that all of us ought to be willing to 
go to a bit of extra trouble to cast our 
ballots. But the fact remains that we ought 
to make it easier for those who like to vote 
to do so." 

Roserts thinks that, if Independence Day 
is important enough to justify a July 4 hol- 
iday every year, then surely the day on which 
millions of voters have a chance to demon- 
strate their personal independence through 
the ballot is worth a holiday every other 
year. 

It is doubtful that the subcommittee can 
act on Rosert’s proposal this year, since all 
major departments of Government will be 
asked for comment on a plan that would 
mean an additional day off for Federal em- 
ployees. But the Alabamian is serious about 
this, and he hopes all concerned will take it 
seriously, too. 


[From the Anniston (Ala.) Star] 
ROBERTS SCORES ONCE More 

The proposal in the House of Representa- 
tives by KENNETH Roserts, our excellent 
Representative from this district, has re- 
ceived national attention again by his pro- 
posal that general elections in this country 
be declared national holidays. 

The objective in this instance ts to get & 
much larger number of American citizens to 
go to the polls and to exercise their fran- 
chise in behalf of men and measures of thelr 
choice. 

Old World countries vote on Sunday, but 
that would not be tolerated in this country- 

Nevertheless, it is next to a national dis- 
grace that so many of our citizens fall to 
vote, as we are far below other civilized na- 
tions of the world in that respect. A nation- 
al holiday for better elections may be the 
answer to better citizenship, as Mr, ROBERTS 
believes. 


1959 
In Praise of Maine and Its Lady Senator 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN SHERMAN COOPER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, September 9, 1959 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I ask 
Unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recor a letter 
which appeared in the Portland Press 
Herald on August 13, 1959, entitled In 
Praise of Maine and Its Lady Senator.” 

While the letter pays tribute to Maine, 
its emphasis is upon the work and 
achievements of our distinguished col- 
league, MARGARET. CHASE SMITH, the senior 
Senator from Maine. As the letter 
Points out so well, Senator SMITH is a 
great Member of the body, and faithful 
and effective in her work in the Senate, 
and to the interests of Maine. The let- 
ter also calls to mind the human quali- 
ties of interest in the problems of the 
People she represents, both in Maine and 
the Nation, 

All of us who serve with her recognize 
her effective and distinguished service, 
Which has been confirmed time and time 
again by the support of the people of 
Maine. 

I would like to note also that Mrs. 
Bessie S. Cheatham, the author of the 
letter, visits the Senate almost every 
day, and with intelligence and good 
judgment, is a very discerning observer 
of the work of the Senate. 

There being no objection, the letter 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

From the Portland (Maine) Press Herald, 
Aug. 13, 1959 
Ix Paatse or Marre anp Its Lapy SENATOR 
(Editor of the Press Herald) 

Here's to Maine—the only State from 
Maine to Hawaii that has a lady Senator. 
How the hearts of the women must swell 
With pride whenever they name her—Mar- 
GARET Cuase SmirH. She is always there, at 
the Senate's beck and call, She takes no 
trips while the Senate is in session. She 
travels in the fall, when the Senate has 
Adjourned and the Senators go to their 
homes to learn first hand what their con- 
Stituents want and desire. 

I have seen her on the floor, I have heard 
her speak, I've watched her vote, I've seen 
her in committee meetings, I've listened to 
her questions, when she was securing infor- 
Mation, She is helpful to constituents when 
they come to Washington. She delights the 
groups of high school boys and girls when 

ey come from Wiscasset, Caribou, Lisbon 
Fulls, ete. ‘They think they have seen the 
best of the Senate when they have seen and 
talked with her. They speak of her as Our 

Presentative from Maine.” And they are 
happy when they have met her. 

She is most careful in how she votes, so 
me will be sure to vote right, and as her 
Bood judgment tells her. She holds the 
record as to the number of ner votes. She 
has not missed a recorded yote in 637 times. 

If you don't have enough Republicans to 
reelect her, or enough Democrats to reelect 
her, then pool your forces and your resources, 
And reelect Senator Mandanzr CHASE SMITH, 


eiter to the Senate, or to the vice-presi- 
dency, 


Mrs, Bessie 8, CHEATHAM. 
Wasuincrton, D.C. 
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The Sad Plight of the Migratory Worker 


Demands Immediate Congressional 
Action 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD R. COLLIER 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 7, 1959 


Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Speaker, the fall 
harvest is at hand, and nearly a half 
million migratory farm workers will be- 
gin their trek across the Nation. In the 
orchards and fields these workers will 
gather up nature’s yield of a bountiful 
year. 

It is truly a shame that these nomadic 
toilers are not provided with decent 
housing, wages, and transportation, In 
some sections of the country they work 
under considerably better conditions 
than in others and the wages are more 
adequate depending upon the location 
and type of harvest but certainly it can- 
not be denied that legislation is sorely 
needed to establish better minimum 
standards for these people who are fre- 
quently overcrowded in totally inade- 
quate housing facilities with lack of beds 
and bedding and substandard sanitation 
facilities. . 

According to the report of the Presi- 
dent's Commission on Migratory Labor, 
some of these workers are required to 
sleep in the open, completely exposed to 
the elements. It is an undeniable fact 
that these workers are often packed 
into trucks by the hundreds like sardines 
for long trips from one area to another. 

Tomorrow the Labor Department will 
conduct hearings which offers some ray 
of hope for improvement of these con- 
ditions and minimum standards for mi- 
gratory workers, 

While these folks choose this type of 
work and even the way of life it has tra- 
ditionally required, the fact remains that 
without them, millions of dollars’ worth 
of fruits and other crops would literally 
rot on the vine if they did not take to 
the open country each year. 

Among the proposed regulations which 
will undoubtedly stem from the hearings 
along with the revelations of the Presi- 
dent's Commission report will be: A reg- 
ulation to provide through State public 
employment offices, adequate and sani- 
tary housing before such agency will fill 
any request for workers. This, of course, 
would mean guarantees conforming to 
applicable housing and sanitary codes. 

The State agencies will probably be 
required to make sure that pay offered 
will equal the prevailing rate in the area 
for similar jobs. 

The prospective employer will prob- 
ably be required to guarantee better 
transportation than is now provided. 

Charging an invasion of States rights 
some farm State legislators challenge the 
authority of the Labor Department to 
implement such regulations. There may 
be a legal basis for their position. On 
the other hand, the Justice Department 
upholds the legality of the Federal Goy- 
ernment to legislate standards of this 
nature. This might or might not be 
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challenged where migratory workers 
would operate within a State and would 
not cross State lines in the course of 
their employment. 

Regardless, this is a problem which 
the legislators can no longer ignore, 
and legislation at some level should and 
must be enacted to meet it squarely dur- 
ing the 86th Congress, 


In the Law’s Finest Tradition 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFFORD P. CASE 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, September 9, 1959 


Mr. CASE of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, a few days ago the St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch published an editorial, “In the 
Law’s Finest Tradition.” The editorial 
concerns the award of the American Bar 
Association's highest honor to Grenville 
Clark, who has been a member of the bar 
more than 50 years. The editorial also 
makes mention of the fine work of Jo- 
seph Harrison, of Newark, N.J., who in 
1958-59 was chairman of the American 
Bar Association Committee on Constitu- 
tional Rights, originally proposed by Mr. 
Clark. Under Mr. Harrison, the com- 
mittee has carried on its work, in the 
words of the editorial, “in the spirit and 
tradition of Grenville Clark.” 

I ask unanimous consent to insert the 
full text of the editorial in the Appendix 
of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

IN THE Law's FINEST TRADITION 


It is not easy to convey the deep signifi- 
cance of the award of the American Bar 
Association's highest honor—its gold medal 
“for outstanding service to the legal pro- 
tesslon! — to Grenville Clark, of Dublin, N.H., 
who became a member of the New York bar 
more than 50 years ago. For while Mr. 
Clark's long and distinguished career is an 
exemplification of the finest traditions of the 
law, his conviction that a lawyer must be 
devoted to the practical application of the 
Bill of Rights has involved him in contro- 
versial issues over which his colleagues have 
split far apart. 

On Grenville Clark's Army services in 
World Wars I and II, in which he was the 
far-seeing initiator of vital troop training 
programs, there can be only complete agree- 
ment. He helped notably in the winning of 
both wars and the Distinguished Service 
Medal which he recelved was a patriotic 
recognition fully earned. But when he re- 
minded the American Bar Association in 
the 1930's that it is “the duty of true con- 
servatives to support the Bill of Rights re- 
gardless of the unpopularity of the citizens 
whose rights might be in jeopardy,” he 
opened up a debate that was still being 
heard last week on the floor of the Ameri- 


can Bar Assoctation’s house of delegates at 


the 1959 convention in Miami Beach. 
Grenville Clark's original proposal to the 
American Bar Association on constitutional 
rights led to the establishment of the bar's 
standing committee on the Bill of Rights of 
which Mr. Clark himself was the pioneering 
first chairman, 1938-40. Under his leader- 
ship the Bill of Rights committee entered 
aggressively into ugly situations which 
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needed ita attention. For example, it went 
so far as to file a memorable brief in sup- 
port of the rights of the Jehovah's Witnesses 
family in the first compulsory flag salute 
case, Minersville (Pa.) School District v. 
Gobitis, which, after a first defeat, triumphed 
in the Supreme Court. 

Since those early days this important com- 
mittee has had an uneven record depending 
on its membership, but the 1958-59 chair- 
man, Joseph Harrison of Newark, N.J., saw 
to it that its work was in the spirit and tra- 
dition of Grenville Clark, When Mr. Harri- 
son presented the committee's detailed 6-to- 
1 report with the conclusions that the recent 
Supreme Court decisions had not harmed 
national security, this set off one of the 

t debates in the American Bar Asso- 
ciation’s house of delegates In many years. 
Past Presidents Loyd Wright of Los Angeles 
and Frank E. Holman of Seattle attempted 
to table the findings. Past President David 
F. Maxwell of Philadelphia and Charles S. 
Rhyne of Washington, supported by Presi- 
dent Ross L. Malone of Roswell, N. Mex., led 
the fight, not as supporters of the report, 
but in the belief that it should be received 
for attention and study, without formal 
approval or disapproval. 

In the end the open-minded, forward- 
looking leadership won out and the report 
was not tabled or suppressed but accepted 
in accordance with practice. It was just 
such a battle as Grenville Clark carried 
through to success more than 20 years ago, 
for the fight for liberty is continuous and 
never ending. Many important subjects 
were taken up at the American Bar Asso- 
clation’s 1959 convention, some of them in 
the presence of leaders of the British and 
Canadian bench and bar, as well as before 
Justices Brennan, Clark and Stewart of the 
U.S. Supreme Court and other legal and 
judicial leaders. But none is more urgent 
than the responsibility of the individual 
lawyer, whoever he is and wherever he may 
be, to stand up in his own life and work for 
civil liberties at home and for peace In the 
world through reliance on the rule of law 
between nations, 


The Time To Act Is Now 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. E. ROSS ADAIR 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 9, 1959 


Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Speaker, elsewhere 
in today's Recor, I included an article 
from the Indianapolis Star. Herewith 
is an editorial relating to the same mat- 
ter—that is, the Communist menace in 
Latin America: 

Tue Time To Acr Is Now 

Senator STYLES Bamces, of New Hampshire, 
has called for a congressional investigation 
of the dangerous attempts by the U.N. Eco- 
nomic Commission for Latin America to ob- 
tain secret industrial information from Latin 
American power companies—information 
that could lead to massive industrial sabo- 
tage. This attempt is especially dangerous 
when it is known that the head of the ECLA 
energy development and hydraulic resources 
program is hardly a reliable character. The 
U.S. Attorney General once demanded that 
the State Department have his U.N. creden- 
tials taken from him because of his constant 
association with Communists and fellow 
travelers. 
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Certainly Congress should investigate as 
much as it can. It should also demand that 
the State Department do everything possi- 
ble to prevent this secret defense informa- 
tion from falling into the hands of the U.N, 
Commission. Possession of such informa- 
tion by any enemy would be a direct danger 
to the security of the United States. With 
it in his possession the enemy could paralyze 
the whole of Latin America in a single co- 
ordinated act of sabotage. Without electric 
power Latin America would be as fully 
knocked out as if it were hit by 100 atomic 
bombs. 

Investigation into the whole direction of 
these U.N. economic agencies, staffed as they 
are with Socialist and Communist experts, 
is certainly in order. If the activities of 
these U.N. agencies are threatening the eco- 
nomic and military security of the United 
States it is time to stop them in their tracks. 

The United States pays one-third of the 
entire U.N. budget. We are the host nation. 
That surely gives us the right to demand 
that our interests be protected from sabotage 
and economic Infiltration. It is the duty of 
the State Department, as it would be the 
duty of the armed services, to act swiftly to 
prevent this developing economic and mili- 
tary danger to the United States of America. 


The Texas Commission for the Blind 
Enables Sightless Citizens To Help 
Themselves and Others 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH W. YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, September 9, 1959 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
although he can no longer see, a blind 
person has a great many other talents 
which can be utilized. The Texas Com- 
mission for the Blind is helping many 
sightless people. By learning to utilize 
his other talents, the blind person re- 
ceives the invaluable ingredient of self- 
respect so necessary to a complete life. 
And society receives another contribut- 
ing citizen. 

A great deal more needs to be done in 
helping blind persons to complete re- 
habilitation, but steps are being taken 
in the right direction. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix of 
the Record an article by Vernon Fewell 
from the Houston Tex.) Chronicle for 
Sunday, September 6, 1959, entitled 
“Offers Security—Plan Uses Talents of 
State’s Sightless.” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

OFFERS SECURITY—PLAN Uses TALENTS OF 
STATE'S SIGHTLESS 
(By Vernon Fewell) 

In the black frustration of blindness there 
ls no greater gift than certainty—a strong. 
sure sense of security In a world of sound 
and touch. 

It was to offer the sightless a secure grip 
on life that 17 years ago Texas entered into 
u program to make businessmen of blind 
men. The investment was well rewarded. 
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and collected a net profit of $305,061. 
is an average of $250 per month profit per 
stand. 

All of it was done under the business 
enterprise program of the Texas Commission 
for the Blind, a program dedicated to put- 
ting to use the ample but undirected talents 
of the sightless. 

Fifteen such blind-operated notions and 
snack bars dot the Houston-Pasadena- 
Rosenberg area, a dozen of them in Houston. 

They are found in public bulldings, such 
as the downtown postoffice or the Veterans’ 
Administration Building and in many pri- 
vate industries where they compete on equal 
terms with caterers and other conces- 
sionaires. 

Houston’s 12 stands recorded a healthy 
profit in the fiscal year which ended June 
30, averaging a net of $470 a month each. 
Their gross was $265,000 with a total net 
profit of $57,000. 

One operator, using three full-time em- 
ployees, chalked up a net of nearly $0950 4 
month on a volume of $9,000. 

Such statistics convinced the legislature 
this year to authorize the opening of 10 
more stands in Texas—3 of them in Houston. 
They are now in the process of location. 

Under the law, the legislature appropri- 
ates a reserve of funds on which the com- 
mission may draw to establish new stands- 
Initial cost of stock and equipment runs 
about $3,000. 

When a blind person Is assigned to 4 
stand under the vocational rehabilitation 
program he retains all the profits of the op- 
eration, The State holds title to all the 
equipment and charges a small fee for main- 
tenance, depending on the volume of busl- 
ness. 

Operators are selected in a careful process 
of counseling and examination to determine 
eligibility and aptitudes. A person must be 
80 percent sightless to qualify for the State 
aid, and then must go through a 3-month 
training period if sclected. 

Supervising the blind stand program in 
Houston and southeast Texas is the job of 
George Broyles of the Commission's District 
Six office in the M. & M. building. ° 

Keeping an eye on some 20 of the inde- 
pendent agents means maintaining a con- 
stant Maison service between them and 
Austin. 

It alzo means lending a hand with their 
problems—the purchase of new equipment 
reordering stock, bookkeeping. or what have 
you. But the business is a different story- 
It's all in their hands. 

Biggest problem, says Broyles, is opening 
up new stands, 

Once it was thought that public buildings 
were the best locations. Now locations in 
private industry have been found to be more 
desirable and more profitable as well. 


Free-World Is Facing Danger Grave and 
Urgent in Southeast Asia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LeROY H. ANDERSON 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 9, 1959 
Mr. ANDERSON of Montana. 
Speaker, there is a small section of e 
where today forces of evil are violently 
simmering under the cunning stirring 
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of the Communists. These evil forces 
are being directed against Laos, a tiny 
country which is a vital part of the free 
world in southeast Asia. 

Some writers have been decrying 
“waste and corruption” in this country, 
basing their “facts” on hasty visits with 
a few malcontents, or else “warming 
over” old scandals at this critical period 
in Laos’ life. 

I think Americans deserve better in- 
formation about Laos and the terriffic 
Part it may play in shaping the military 
lives of American citizens. We have 
gained prestige ad confidence of south- 
east Asians. Everything we have gained, 
however, can be quickly lost if we pay 
heed to misinformation and slanted ar- 
ticles.. On the other hand, there are at 
least two outstanding writers who know 
at firsthand whereof they speak, and who 
have the rare capability of fully and 
fairly evaluating the facts. One of these 
gentlemen is Ernest K, Lindley of News- 
Week. Another is Joseph Alsop, New 
York Herald Tribune columnist. Mr. 
Alsop, in his syndicated column Matter 
of Fact declares “Danger Grave and 
Urgent” exists. His article follows: 

VIENTIANE, Laos.—The danger created by 
the renewed Communist aggression against 
Laos is certainly grave and may be very 
urgent too. 

This renewed aggression took the form of 
an invasion of Laos by not moré than 2,500 
troops from Communist North Vietnam. In 
a normal country it would be outrageous but 
hardly dangerous, Laos, however, is far from 
being a normal country. 

Laos’ small army of 25,000 men, almost 
devoid of heavy weapons of any sort, with 
no reliable or rapid communications system, 
is not a normal national army, even although 
it is generally a tough and courageous army. 

terrain, mountainous, jungle-clad, and 
almost wholly without ronds, is not a normal 
National landscape. Laos“ population, al- 
Most 50 percent composed of tribal peoples 
doubtfully attached to Laos, is not a normal 
National population. 

All of these abnormalities are very heavy 
{nitial handicaps in a war like this strange 
War in Laos—a war against local Communist 
dissidents fighting in the jungle as guerrilla 
Units, with the strong support of invading 
Communist units from North Vietnam. The 
first important thing to note about this war 
is that the invasion from North Vietnam 
is the key fact. Until the first border cross- 
ings occurred on July 15, the Laos Govern- 
ment and Army were making good progress 
in unifying the country and liquidating all 

unist influence, 

The first border crossings in July had im- 
Mediate effects. They created an acute mili- 
tary problem in the two northern provinces, 
Phong Saly and Sam Neua. The first effect, 
therefore, was to drive the Lao Army to strip 
all the other provinces, in order to reinforce 
the two invaded provinces. 

Meanwhile, of course, the remaining Com- 
munist undergrounds in the rest of the 
country went over into open rebellion as 
guerillas. The second effect of the invasion 
in the North was to leave the Lao Army with 
insufficient resources in the rest of the 
country to stamp out the suddenly created 
Centers of guerilla activity. Thus something 
Uke six important areas of Communist guer- 
rilla power came into being, including an 
important area in Luang Prabang province, 
On the approaches to the royal capital. 

The first invasion might have done the job, 

Tact, if the Lao Government had not 
intercepted a general order from the Com- 
muntst executive committee for Laos, signed 
by the military member, Col. Sing Papo. 
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This order, intercepted in May, gave the de- 
tailed program of the present aggression. As 
a result the government moved preventa- 
tively. 

One of the two Communist battalions in 
the Lao Army, left over from Lao neutralist 
period, was quickly disarmed. (The other, 
unfortunately, escaped to play a big role 
in the present fighting.) The provincial 
undergrounds were also greatly weakened by 
preventive arrests and executions of the 
better known terrorists. 

Quite largely for this reason, the initial 
aggression on July 15 did not produce the 
expected results. The northern provinces 
did not immediately fall to the invaders. 
Phong Saly, in fact, had been just about 
cleaned up again when the renewed invasion 
occurred. The guerillas in the other prov- 
inces, although they could not be stamped 
out, also failed to spread their infiuence and 
cause general panic, Just before getting 
the news of the second invasion of Laos, the 
commander of the Lao Army, the tough and 
brave Gen. Ouane Rathikoune, told me: 

“The army is stretched to the utmost, but 
I am sure we can win this war if no more 
units come in from North Vietnam. Every- 
thing depends on that.” 

When the general said this, the second in- 
vasion of Laos had already occurred, although 
his lack of communications had kept the 
grim news from him. With the Lao Army 
already “stretched to the utmost,” the de- 
sign of the second invasion is obviously to 
stretch the limited military resources of Laos 
beyond the snapping point. It is easy to 
see, Moreover, how this design can succeed. 

Twenty-five hundred men with heavy 
weapons may not seem like a great many 
men, But this small number is a serious 
threat to the government's limited local 
forces with few heavy weapons and sharply 
restricted possibilities of reinforcement. 
Thus the invaders may perhaps take Sam 
Neua Province at least, for example. If 
Sam Neua falls, the effect all over the country 
will be terrible and instantaneous. Fence 
sitters will flock to the guerilla centers. As 
another example, the guerilla forces in neigh- 
boring Luang Prabang Province, strengthened 
by new recruits, now having Sam Neua as a 
rear base area, may perhaps gain enough 
power to threaten the King’s city of Luang 
Prabang. 

In short, this can be a very bad business 
indeed. Although the new invasion of Laos 
has taken place in remote mountains and 
all but impenetrable jungles, it is still aggres- 
sion, as naked, as flagrant as a Soviet-East 
German attack on Western Germany. 


Bushel and a Peck-and Our System's a 
Wreck 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, September 9, 1959 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr, President, re- 
cently I introduced legislation to direct 
the Secretary of Commerce to conduct 
a study to determine the practicability 
and desirability of the adoption-by the 
United States of the metric system of 
weights and measures. 

My proposal is contained in S. 2420. 
The bill authorizes a 3-year study to de- 
termine the benefits and practical diffi- 
culties involved in switching to the 
metric system. 
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Since my submission of this measure, 
there have come to my attention several 
items bearing on the question with which 
S. 2420 is concerned. I would like to 
bring them to the attention of the 
Senate. 

First. Dael Wolfie, executive officer of 
the American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science, has forwarded to 
me a carbon copy of his letter of Septem- 
ber 2, 1959, to the Senate Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce dis- 
cussing the association’s activities with 
regard to the metric system and urging 
serious consideration of S. 2420. 

Second. In the August 30, 1959, issue 
of the Oregon Journal, of Portland. 
Oreg., there appeared an excellent edi- 
torial, entiled “Foreign Markets and the 
Metric System,” pointing out the impli- 
cations of our system of weights and 
measures in international trade and 
noting possible business losses this coun- 
try may suffer in competition with other 
nations due to our peculiar measuring 
methods. 

Third. In the August 2, 1959, edition of 
the Journal there was published an 
amusing and informative article regard- 
ing the metric system entitled “Bushel 
and a Peck and Our System’s a Wreck.” 

I ask unanimous consent that these 
three items be printed in the Appendix 
of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR THE 

ADVANCEMENT oF SCIENCE, 
Washington, D.C., September 2, 1959. 

Mr. EDWARD JARRETT, 

Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com-. 
merce, Senate Office Building, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Dear Mg. JARRETT: I am writing to fur- 
nish in a little more detail the information 
I gave you last week by telephone concern- 
ing the interest of the American and British 
scientific community in studies of the feas- 
ibility and possible desirability of the adop- 
tion of the metric system. 

The question has long been of interest 
to scientists, for metric units are in most 
cases easier to use than English units, and 
are much more frequently used in scientific 
work. Two years ago the British Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science, stim- 
ulated by European Common Market think- 
ing, appointed a committee to carry out a 
rather extensive study of the problems, the 
costs, and the possible advantages of the 
conversion of British industry to metric units 
and of the simultaneous decimalization of 
British currency. The committee has had 
the cooperation of British industry, and is 
now in the process of preparing a report 
that, I anticipate, will give considerable de- 
tail concerning the problems and costs of 
conversion in various segments of British 
industry. The British committee has been 
under the chairmanship of Sir Hugh Beaver 
of the Guinness Co. and has had as Its vice 
chairman and active leader, Mr. A. H. 
Hughes of the same company. 

The report of the British association com- 
mittee will probably be a joint publication 
of the British Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science and the British Chamber 
of Commerce. I hope that it will become 
available sometime during the winter. 

To work in parallel with the British com- 
mittee, this association appointed a similar 
committee at the end of 1957. Its chairman 
is Mr. Wilmer Souder, formerly head of the 
Metrology Branch of the National Bureau 
of Standards. Other members are: John 
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T. Johnson, president of the Metric Associa- 
tion in Claremont, Calif.; Robert J. Painter 
of the American Society for Testing Ma- 
terials in Philadelphia; William G. Pollard 
of the Oak Ridge Institute of Nuclear Stud- 
ies; Henry D. Sharpe, Jr., president of Brown 
& Sharpe Manufacturing Co. in Providence; 
and ©. A. Whitten of the Coast and Geodetic 
Survey. 

At our annual meeting in Washington, 
D.C., last December, one major part of the 
program consisted of a symposium on na- 
tional and International aspects of systems 
of units in science and technology. The 
papers for that symposium were prepared by 
men representing a number of different 
points of view, different countries, and dif- 
ferent types of use of various systems of 
measurement. At our annual meeting this 
year (in Chicago, December 26 to 31) we 
are scheduling a further symposium on prob- 
lems of measurement. 

When ths Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce comes to consider Sen- 
ator Nrvusexcer’s bill, S. 2420, if it appears 
that any of the work or thinking of the 
committee or the papers of the symposia 
would be of assistance, we would be glad 
to supply you with any help we can. 

The basic problem is one that cannot 
be easily solved, for, on the one hand, 
there are scme aspects in which the metric 
system simply without question is superior 
to the system of units we now use; it is 
easier to use and easier to learn. On the 
other hand, as a nation we have bulit up a 
huge investment (from milk bottles to ma- 
chine tools) in English units. How much 
short-term cost is justified to achieve the 
long-term benefits of conversion from Eng- 
lish to metric units is a nice problem for 
study. I am glad that S. 2420 has been 
introduced, and hope that the committee 
will give it serious consideration. 

Sincerely, 
DAEL WOLFLE, 
Executive Officer. 
{From the Oregon Journal, Portland, Oreg., 
Aug. 30, 1959] 


Forricn MARKETS AND THE METRIC SYSTEM 


We are still chuckling over a well-written 
feature story in a recent issue of the Journal 
reciting the handicap under which United 
States industry operates with our present 
standards of weights and measures. A clever 
headwriter headlined the article: “Bushel 
and a Peck and Our System's a Wreck.“ 

Dr. Edward Teller, father of the hydrogen 
bomb and University of California physicist, 
insists that failure of the United States to 
adopt the metric system can cost us dearly in 
foreign markets where we must compete with 
nations selling machinery and goods under 
that intelligent use of weights and measures. 

Teller said; “If a foreign custom has a 
chance of buying a piece of machinery which 
he knows, and for which he understands how 
to replace a screw and how to measure that 
screw without the introduction of a whole 
new branch of learning, he will buy that 
simpler machinery.” 

Of course, one country does not give us 
any competition in the bushel-and-peck, 
inch-and-yard race. That is Great Britain, 
where we learned the awkward standards 
under which we jointly operate. Russia, Ger- 
many, France, Scandinavia, Japan, and India 
have adopted the metric system through the 
years. Russia made this step only in 1927, 
joining most of the rest of the world except 
the United States and Britain. Britain has 
the additional handicap of the pound, shill- 
ing, and penny money system, likely the 
clumsiest numerical system since the Ro- 
mans employed the hard-to-do “letter” 
method. Most Britons in private conserva- 
tion will admit their system is virtually in- 
comprehensible to a foreigner and calls for 
intensive local schooling in multiplication 
and division, particularly. 
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When our Founding Fathers set up the 
decimal system for our money, it is most 
regrettable that they did not adopt the 
metric system introduced by France early 
in the 18th century. 

So we cripple along with the inch and 12 
of them to the foot, 1644 feet to the rod, 
and 5,280 feet to the mile, mostly divisible 
by nothing; 16 ounces to the pound, 4 pecks 
to the bushel; 16 ounces of liquid to the 
normal pound, while the nations with the 
metric system are working with meters and 
Kilometers for distance, grams as the unit of 
mass or weight, and the liter as the unit of 
volume. Fractions are simple and muitipli- 
cations easy to do. 

Proof is given of Teller’s assertions when 
one realizes that many sclentific processes in 
the United States have had to adopt the 
motric system because of its value and con- 
venience. - 

The United States has been so long a prac- 
titioner of the bushel-and-peck, inch-and- 
yard, ounce-and-pound school of standards it 
would take a convulsion of nature to turn us 
to the commonsense metric system. But we 
ought to do it for our own convenience, if 
not to keep from being shut out of world 
markets, 


[From the Oregon Journal, Portland, Oreg., 
Aug. 2, 1959 
BUSHEL AND A PECK AND OUR SYSTEM'S A WRECK 


The US.’s standards of weights and meas- 
ures threatens this Nation's position in world 
economy, believes Dr. Edward Teller, Univer- 
sity of California physicist and father of the 
hydrogen bomb. 

In advocating US.'’s adoption of the met- 
ric system used by much of the world, Teller 
told a Marquette University audience in Mil- 
waukee recently: 

“If we do not change, we shall lose in the 
economic competition with Russia. If a 
country has a chance of buying a piece of 
machinery, which he knows, and which he 
understands how to replace a screw and how 
to measure that screw without the introduc- 
tion of a whole new branch of learning, he 
will buy that simpler machinery.” 

“In 1927," Teller said, “the Russians did 
away with whatever rudimentary words and 
other absurd units they had and they, like 
most of the rest of the world, are now on the 
metric system. Also relatively recently, the 
Hindus and the Japancse haye adopted the 
metrie system. 

“But there are still some wild Anglo-Saxon 
tribes which cherish their traditions above 
everything else. Let me mention to you a 
Tew of these.“ 

“The yard: It is said that King Henry I 
established the yard by measuring the dis- 
tance between the tip of his finger and the 
tip of his nose. It is indubitably true because 
it is found in the 17th pronouncement of 
King Edward II that an inch is three, dry, 
round barley corns iaid end to end. 

“The mile: You all know that the mile 
comes from the Latin ‘mille’ or thousand, 
for the thousand double steps of the Roman 
soldicr. The French, who since that time 
have Improved their ways, have a more civil- 
ian and more civil measure of great lengths; 
and that was the plp'—the distance you can 
walk while smoking your pipe. 

“Temperature scale: (This) comes from a 
very erudite German by the name of Fahren- 
helt, who lived in Danzig. * Mr. Fahren- 
heit waited in Danzig until it had got as cold 
as it would get. Then on the day that was 
absolutely the coldest possible, he stuck his 
thermometer out the window, and that was 
zero. Then he put it under his arm and he 
seemed to have slightly elevated temperature, 
and that became 100.” 

The metric system of measurement uses 
the meter as its unit of length, the gram as 
the unit of mass or weight and the liter as 
the unit of volume. 


September 9 
The Labor Reform Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES C. OLIVER 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 9, 1959 


Mr. OLIVER. Mr. Speaker, in voting 
against the Landrum-Griffin so-called 
labor reform bill and the 90 percent 
Landrum-Griffin conference agreement, 
I voted to prevent retrogressive develop- 
ments in the trade union movement 
which are certain to cause more far- 
reaching adverse results to the Ameri- 
can economy and democracy, itself, 
than have been disclosed by the McClel- 
lan committee, in its many months of 
antiracketecring investigations. 

It seems to me almost inevitable under 
the provisions of this law, that the clean, 
legitimate small unions of this Nation 
will have no future because of the road- 
blocks against their growth and expan- 
sion, written into this law. Expensive 
legal and -accounting requirements. will 
force these unions to merge or to become 
absorbed by the powerful and big in- 
ternational organizations. 

It also seems inevitable that the dedi- 
cated, honest leaders of small unions 
will be forced out of office by the perse- 
cution and prosecution with criminal 
sanctions which are certain to stem 
from planned incidents in union meet- 
ings by stooges of management, drunks, 
and agitators, including Communists; 
such a vacuum in leadership will be filled 
by racketeers and hoodlums, the very 
same type of leadership which this law 
is supposed to destroy. A few examples 
of such probable incidents are as fol- 
lows: 

First. One member, among hundreds, 
is not given the floor at a union meeting 
because the chair understood the debate 
to be closed; the speaker had exhausted 
his time; or the speaker acted in a dis- 
orderly fashion; or for a dozen other 
reasons which are well-founded, but pos- 
sibly illegal under the statute. 

Second. One member, among hun- 
dreds, did not receive adequate notice 
of a union election, due to a misad- 
dressed envelope. 

Third. Union dues are increased, pur- 
suant to arrangements for a secret bal- 
lot election, but the ballot of one member 
among hundreds, was marked in an open 
area where it was observed by others. 

Fourth. A hand was raised to nomi- 
nate a local union officer at a local union 
meeting, but the chair overlooked it. 

Fifth. A charge, upon which a mem- 
ber is disciplined, after due notice and a 
fair hearing, is held not to be as spe- 
cific as some judge may subsequently de- 
termine. 

Sixth. The involved, intricate and con- 
fusing internal government and finan- 
cial reports which the officers—most of 
whom are unschooled as well as un- 
paid—are required to file, prove to be 
inaccurate, due perhaps to an error in 
arithmetic. 

It, furthermore, seems inevitable to me 
that any such developments, involving 
the destruction of clean leadership and 
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the absorption of small unions by large 
Powerful unions will naturally result in 
the next attack, by the U.S. Chamber of 
Commerce and National Manufacturers 
Association on the trade union move- 
ment, being directed against the bigness 
of unions. This attack, after sufficient 
Public demand has been generated, will 
have antitrust controls over labor as its 
Boal. Another objective already being 
discussed by President Canham of the 
U.S. Chamber of Commerce isa so-called 
national right-to-work law. 

In short, Mr. Speaker, the pattern is 
Clearly indicated. The great industrial 
and financial giants of America are de- 
termined to be the political giants, as 
well. They will, then, have the package, 
all wrapped up. Complete control of 
America by the forees of conservatism 
and even reactionaryism will be the in- 
evitable result of the weakening of trade 
unionism. _ 

To document my viewpoint with regard 
to this detrimental trend for small un- 
jons, Mr. Speaker, I am including in my 
Temarks the following newspaper story 
by Wilfrid C. Rodgers in the Boston 
Daily Globe of September 7, 1959: 
[From the Boston Daily Globe, Sept. 7, 1959] 
Lavon Rxronzt BILL Hikes Costs or RUNNING 

Unions—Memsrrs Ger More SAY BUT 

Must Pay 


(By Wilfrid C. Rodgers) 

Passage of the labor reform bill by Con- 
gress will have two almost immediate effects 
on Individual unlon members: 

1. Gives them a bigger voice in union 
affairs. 

2. Makes bigger dues almost automatic in 
Many unions. 

The bigger voice in union affairs was given 
members by legislative law in an effort to get 
rid of crooks in the labor movement. 

The bigger dues will be assessed on mem- 
bers because of an economic law—the labor 
bill pushes up the cost of doing business 
for unions and the members have to pay 
these costs through dues. 

Why the increased costs for unions? 

Every time the Federal Government passes 
labor relations laws it costs unions more to 
Operate. 

It started for most unions with passage 
Of the Wagner Act. There were no com- 
Plaints from union officials on this score, 
however, because to them the Wagner Act 
Was the “magna carta of labor.” 

It opened a whole new field of organizing 
&nd brought in new union members by the 
thousands, 

It also opened a new legal field for law- 
yers—tabor relations. 

Until the Wagner Act, the Natlon's labor 
laws depended upon what State you were 
in. The State courts were supreme. 

A strike declared legal by a court In New 
York could well be—and often was—de- 
Cläred illegal in Massachusetts. 

In effect, with the passage of the Wagner 
Act, the Federal Government sald to the 
States: 

“When it comes to interstate commerce 
We'll make the laws on labor relations and 
enforce them, You keep your hands off.” 

This was the way things operated during 
the New Deal and through much of ‘the 

administration. 

The National Labor Relations Board ad- 
1 tered the Wagner Act with appeals from 

ta decisions going to the Supreme Court. 

Then came the Taft-Hartley Act. 
mae Bos ton labor leader sums it up this 


: 
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“The Wagner Act meant a union had to 
have s lawyer. The Taft-Hartley meant you 
had to have two. And the labor reform bill 
means we'll have to have three lawyers and 
a corps of certified public accountants.” 

The labor reform bill now has placed a 
large segment of labor relations cases back 


in the hands of State courts or State ad- 


ministrative boards. 

The reason for this was the so-called “no 
man's land. 

At first the NLRB took jurisdiction over 
any firm that was even closely connected 
to interstate commerce, 

If the firm, its products or its raw mate- 
rials crossed State lines, the NLRB took 
charge. 

Then business became heavy. The NLRB 
complained it couldn't carry the entire load. 
It set up standards, usually stating that only 
firms doing a certain amount of gross busi- 
ness interstate, were eligible to use the 
NLRB. 

This reduced the amount of work for the 
NLRB but meant chaos for some small busi- 
nesses and small unions. 

STATES COULDN’T ACT 

Because the Wagner Act said the Federal 
Government would handle the interstate 
commerce disputes, the Supreme Court held 
that even if the NLRB declined jurisdic- 
tion, State courts or State administrative 
bodies couldn't touch the disputes. 

The labor reform bill now says that if 
the NLRB declines to handle the case, the 
firms or unions Involved can go into the State 
courts. 

The rub comes—so far as labor is con- 
cerned—when the labor reform bill says that 
State law will govern the State court in act- 
ing on the cases. 

State courts have been mostly out of the 
labor relations business since New Deal days. 
Except for a small handful of States, no at- 
tempt has been made by legislatures to keep 
State laws up to date on labor relations. 

Why should they, when labor relations 
mostly was in the hands of the Federal Gov- 
ernment? 

BABY WAGNER ACT 

In Massachusetts there exists a Baby Wag- 
ner Act. This created a State labor board 
which did for intrastate business what the 
NLRB did for interstate business. 

Now the State labor board will have juris- 
diction over those cases turned down by 
the NLRB. (This board was almost elimi- 
nated during the budget-cutting sessions of 
the legislature on the grounds it didn't have 
enough business to do.) 

In Maine, however, there is no State labor 
board, so cases declined by the NLRB in that 
State will be thrown into the State courts. 

Already unions and management are pre- 
paring for legislative-tugs of war over this 
issue, 


The unions will press for State labor 
boards where they don't exist and State 
statutes governing labor relations. 

To comply with the financial reporting 
provisions of the labor reform bill. untons 
will have to spend money for certified public 
accountants, (Many already do.) 

The touchy part of this provision of the 
bill, to labor leaders, is that if the financial 
reports aren't correct the union officers can 
be thrown into jail. 

SMALL UNIONS AFFECTED 


Since small unions—with less than 300 
members—aren't exempt from these report- 
ing provisions, unſon leaders anticipate trou- 
ble getting members to run for office. 

Most of these officers receive little if any 
pay; most arent experienced in making 
fmancial reports. 

To induce members to run for office, some 
ee may have to make the position sal- 
aried, 
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Other locals may well be forced into 

merging with other small locals in their area 

who belong to the same international. 

In this manner) two, three, or even four 
small locals could merge into one and pay 
but one bill for lawyers and accountants 
rather than three or four such bills. 

Trouble is that some of the very men the 
labor reform bill aims at getting out of the 
labor movement, such as James R. Hoffa, 
have been trying to merge these small locals 
for years without too much success. 

Dumping three small locals—that the in- 
ternational doesn't control—into one big 
local that it does, resulted in many abuses 
the labor reform bill hoped to eliminate, 

Proponents of the bill, however, hope that 
giving individual members a bigger voice in 
union affairs they will use it and rid labor 
of some of the corruption exposed by the 
McClellan committee, 


Sane Way to Smut Control 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON, E. ROSS ADAIR 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 9, 1959 


Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Speaker, because we 
are all interested in controlling the 
smutty and obscene material which is 
sometimes made available to our peo- 
ple, particularly young people, I think 
the following editorial is very timely. 

The Postmaster General of the United 
States has given a great deal of effort 
and thought to this, and the editorial 
from the Indianapolis Times indicates 
that Indiana's Governor Handley has 
also launched his own crusade against 
smut: 

Sane Way To SMUT CONTROL 

Governor Handley has launched a crusade 
against smut that seems to us to have the 
best, if not the only, chance to succeed of 
any of the several so far undertaken. 

His plan strikes at the roots of the prob- 
lem. 

Instead of blunderbuss-type ralds of du- 
bious legality that in the past have helped 
to defeat their own excellent purposes, the 
Governor proposes to mobilize the public 
opinion that obviously already exists in over- 
whelming majority against the distribution 
of obscene literature, and which in our opin- 
ion is the only force that can cope with it. 

To that end he has assigned the Gov- 
ernor’s Youth Council, a statewide group 
already active in various areas, to the job. 
It will invite the cooperation of all organi- 
zations concerned with the problem, and 
enlist more, in every county of Indiana, 
including wholesale and retail distributors 
of magazines and books, city and county 
officials, Parent-Teacher Associations, the 
Indiana Council of Churches, and the Cit- 
izens for Decent Literature, and various oth- 
ers. With such forces working together on 
a sane and reasonable program there ap- 
pears to us very little doubt that objection- 
able printed material can quickly be driven 
off the magazine racks, and permanently. 

Not everyone, perhaps, will agree com- 
pletely on just what specific publications 
are objectionable, which are acceptable, for 
sale, They never have so far. That need 
be no bar to establishment of reasonable 
standards, though, which will be generally 
satisfactory to most of the people of any 
community. 
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Such standards can neither be established 
nor maintained, however, by arbitrary force. 

This program the Governor proposes takes 
into account realistically the obvious fact 
that nearly all those in the business of sell- 
ing printed matter of whatever kind and at 
whatever level, are just ordinary decent citi- 
gens themselves, with no conscious intent 
to peddle pornography and certainly no de- 
sire to destroy the good will on which their 
business is built by flaunting offensive ma- 
terial on their display racks. 

If the Governor’s program does succeed, 
as we have every reason to believe it can, 
there should be no great difficulty in defin- 
ing of such reasonable standards, and gain- 
ing the fullest cooperation to maintain them. 


The Late Honorable Edmund P. Radwan 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THADDEUS J. DULSKI 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 8, 1959 


Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, yesterday 
it was my sad duty to announce the 
death of a former Member of the House 
of Representatives, the Honorable Ed- 
mund P, Radwan. The passing of Mr. 
Radwan removes from our community 
one of the most dedicated public sery- 
ants. He showed great love for his work 
and his devotion to public service is best 
reflected by the wonderful record he has 
left. As one who was privileged to call 
him a friend, I extend my heartfelt 
sympathy to the members of his family. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
wish to include the following editorial 
which appeared in the Buffalo Evening 
News, Buffalo, N.Y., on Septemebr 8, 
1959; - 

EDMUND P. RADWAN 

Il health last year compelled the retire- 
ment of Edmund P, Radwan after four 
terms in Congress. His death now at the age 
of 47 writes a sad epilogue to a brilliant 
career cut short just as it was reaching its 
prime. 

Mr. Radwan had served in public posts 
at all three levels of government. Starting 
as village attorney in Sloan, he was elected 
to the State senate in 1945 while serving in 
the Army. After 5 years at Albany, he 
entered Congress in 1950. His ability as a 
votegetter increased apace with his years of 
service; though hospitalized throughout his 
final campaign in 1956, he was reelected to 
the House by a plurality of more than 44,000. 

Voter confidence in the young Congress- 
man was not misplaced. For several years 
he served with distinction as a member of 
the Veterans’ Affairs Committee. Later, as a 
member of the Foreign Affairs Committee, 
he proved one of the mainstays of support 
for the Eisenhower foreign policy. With the 
two other Buffalo Representatives in the 
House—Representatives PILLION and 
MuLER—he was a member of one of best 
teams ever to speak for this area in Con- 
gress. Working in close harmony, they 
compiled a legislative record of unusual 
productivity and effectiveness, 

Mr. Radwan’s voting record showed a flair 
for independence throughout his legislative 
and congressional career. He was thor- 
oughly devoted to well-being of his con- 
stituents and did not lose sight of their 
needs even while striving to serve the 
interests of the Nation as a whole. 
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It Is a loss to both the community and 
the Nation that a kinder fate did not spare 
him for the even more important years of 
congressional service that surely would have 
been ahead, 


_ U.N. Maps Latin America Socialism 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. ROSS ADAIR 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 9, 1959 


Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Speaker, the In- 
dianapolis Star recently carried two dis- 
turbing stories relating to Latin America, 
Because it is so important to our people 
and free people everywhere, I think they 
deserve a wide reading. Accordingly, 
with unanimous consent, I enclose the 
first of the articles herewith: 

From the Indianapolis Star] 


U.N. Mars LATIN America Soctatism—Rvuss 
Woutp Garn iw Firms Must Give SECRET 
DATA 

(By Jameson G, Campaigne) 

A complete blueprint for Socialist inte- 
gration of all Latin American industry and 
agriculture is planned under the supervision 
of the United Nations. 

The plan has been prepared by the U.N. 
Economic Commission for Latin America, 
the same agency which would make massive 
industrial sabotage possible in South Amer- 
ican countries through a plan to require all 
power companies to reveal secret information 
for the files of the United Nations. 

Neither plan has been revealed publicly, 
but I have seen a copy of each in the office 
of U.S.A. Magazine In New York. The maga- 
zine obtained the information from a confi- 
dential source inside the United Nations. 

Senator STYLES Brrwces, ranking Republi- 
can member of the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee, has announced that he will de- 
mand a congressional investigation. He de- 
clared that he was shocked by the revelations. 

The ECLA development and hydraulic 
resources program, which seeks secret infor- 
mation from all Latin American power com- 
panies, is headed by Adolfo Dorfman, de- 
scribed as an undesirable allen in the United 
States by the U.S. Attorney General. 

The plan to socialize Latin American in- 
dustry and agriculture is contained in sup- 
plement No. 4 of the official records of the 
28th session of the UN. Economic and Social 
Council. 

Generally the ECLA report plans to 
achieve the progressive socialization of Latin 
American economics into a single Integrated 
unit by first aiming at the establishment of 
a common market. This common market 
would be brought about through the efforts 
of U.N. economic experts who already are 
advising and counseling many Latin Ameri- 
can governments. It would, of course, fol- 
low a Socialist pattern, since every top eco- 
nomic executive in the United Nations is 
either a Socialist or a Communist. 

There is not one top economic expert in 
the U.N, agencies or commissions who is 
known to be devoted to free economics, the 
market economy or capitalism. The U.N, 
chief regional commissions, of which ECLA 
is one, is a Communist from Poland, W. R. 
Malinowski. The reason Adolfo Dorfman 
was considered an undesirable allen in the 
United States when he worked for the U.N. 
here is his contacts with Communists and 
fellow travelers. 

The ECLA report proposes that the U.N. 
seek to impose economic development pro- 
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graming under U.N. experts on all Latin 
American governments, The Secretariat,” 
it says on page 55, “in cooperation with 
other United Nations departments and spe- 
cialized agencies, had been assisting gov- 
ernments (in Latin America) in various 
fields, It was important for such assistance 
to be systematically extended to economic 
development programing.” What this means 
in Socialist language is the establishment of 
a government-controlled economic plan for 
all Latin America under the supervision of 
the U.N. commission. 

In addition, ECLA proposes that the U.N. 
provide “training for government officials 
concerned with budgetary matters.” Since 
all top U.N. economic officials who would 
choose these experts are Socialists or Com- 
munists, it is clear that the training would 
be in Socialist and Communist techniques. 

Already OPEX, “Operational and Execu- 
tive Personnel” in the U.N., is sending U.N. 
experts directly to national governments in 
Latin America to take over key positions 
“until such a time as national personnel can 
be trained to take over.” 

This. Socialist-Communist influence in the 
United Nations extends right up to the top 
and down to the bottom. Speaking to the 
opening meeting of ECLA last May 14, U.N. 
Secretary General Dag Hammarskjold, who 
is a well-known Swedish Socialist, praised 
ECLA’s plans to integrate“ Latin American 
industry and agriculture, 

“Bold proposals stand before you,” he said, 
aiming at the establishment of a regional 
market. * *Such an idea has not 
sprung from a sudden and visionary inspira- 
tion * *. Rather, it derives from the sys- 
tematic investigation and analysis made in 
ECLA * * *. It is in the course of analyzing 
the economy of individual countries * * * 
that the limitations inherent in political 
fragmentation have shown themselves in 
such a clear light. 

“As you are embarking on a new phase of 
this long and difficult journey toward am- 
bitious goals for which social scientists use 
the word ‘integration,’ it is my sincere hope 
that the United Nations, where this idea re- 
ceived its first concrete formulation, will 
continue to be closely associated with it.” 

In other words, the Secretary General pro- 
poses that the U.N. become a permanent ad- 
viser and director of an economic revolution 
in Latin America aimed at Socialist inte- 
gration of all industry and agriculture. 

How does this affect the United States? 
If it were ever put fully into effect it could 
destroy our markets in Latin America and 
create on our southern borders a huge So- 
clalist regime with all the state trading: 
centralized and government-controlled eco- 
nomic practices that go with it. It would 
put large segments of American business 
at the mercy of people like Adolfo Dorfman 
and W. R. Malinowski who would be the 
advisers of the new order in Latin America. 

One-fourth of all U.S. exports go to Latin 
America, One-half of all Latin American 
exports come to the United States. One- 
fifth of all American private investment 
abroad is in Latin America. Obviously the 
Socialist-Communist aim of ECLA could in- 
filct mortal damage on American business 
and American investments in that area. 

How can the United States put a stop to 
this Socialist-Communist meddling in 
Western Hemisphere economic affairs by the 
United Nations? We have surrendered with- 
out protest from our Government the con- 
trol of all personnel appointments to the 
Secretary General and members of the Sec- 
retariat, At one time in 1952 when it was 
discovered that many American Communists 
had gone to work for the United Nations, 
the then Secretary General Trygve Lie asked 
the advice of a special commission of jurists 
on whether he could fire American Commu- 
nist or pro-Communist employees, The ju- 
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Tists recommended that he could and should 
do sò. But not long after that Lie rejected 
this advice and Dag Hammarskjold also had. 

But the United States docs have and 
®hould have some rights when its interests 
in the Western Hemisphere are endangered 
by threats of industrial sabotage and the 

Integration” of Latin American economies, 
We supply one-third of the U.N. budget. 

© are the host nation. We can demand 
that our interests be protected, that Social- 

-Communist activities in Latin America 

the U.N. be stopped, and that people 
Whom we consider dangerous to American 
Security and liberty be fired. 

Dag Hammarskjold fired Paul Bang Jen- 
sen when the Soviet Union and other Com- 
Munists demanded it. He can just as well 
fire Adolfo Dorfman if the U.S. Government 
demands it, The United States has the 
Power to protect iteelf in the United Na- 
tions, It is the power of the purse. At 
Present the United States ts being forced to 

ance steps designed in the U.N, to destroy 
Our hemisphere defenses and our hemisphere 
economic freedom. 

American industrialists and specialists in 
the electric power field assert that two great 
dangers exist if secret Information concern- 

& powerplants is made available to a 
U.N. commission. 

„ They are: 1. Should the information fall 
into possession of the Russians, all Central 
and South America could be paralyzed in a 

Je stroke by saboteurs in event of war. 

2. Economic, because the. Soviets would 

ow exactly who was selling power equip- 
Ment to Latin American companies, thus 
enabling Russia to penetrate those countries 

Undercutting American and Allied sup- 
Pliers, At the same time Russia could flood 

Ose countries with technicians. 

1 Adolfo Dorfman, who heads this project 
Or ECLA, is a leftwing, Russian-born Ar- 
Sentinean. In 1953 the Attorney General 

*Manded that the State Department re- 
Scind his accreditation to the United Nations 

use of his association with Communists. 


Schedule of Meetings, Eizkth Ohio District 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACKSON E. BETTS 


oF OHTO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 9, 1959 


Mr. BETTS. Mr. Speaker, the best way 
or a Congressman to secure the views of 
Constituents is by personal interview. 
T this reason, I plan to visit the county 
S€ats in the Eighth Ohio District this 
year, as I have each year in the past. If 
anyone has any problems or views in 
Connection with the Federal Govern- 
t, I will be pleased to have him come 
and discuss them with me. 
8 Shall be at the commissioner's office 
ane courthouses at the following places 
‘ ace following dates from 9 a.m. to 


Ockaandav. October 5, Bucyrus: Tuesday, 

T tober 6, Tifin; Wednesday, October 7, 

á fn; Friday, October 9, Upper San- 

aky; Tuesday, October 13, Marion; 

eon , October 14, Marion; Thurs- 
Y. October 15, Mount Gilead; Friday, 
tober 16, Kenton, 
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If I Were a Member of the 8Cth Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 9, 1959 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, I 
submit for the interest of my colleagues 
these thoughts of a former Member of 
Congress on the various votes on labor- 
management reform legislation: 

Ir 


If I were a Member of the 86th Congress 
I would continue to be true to consistency. 
I would not have performed a flip-flop as 
did some 150 Congressmen on August 14 
when they voted for final passage of the 
Landrum-Griffin labor bill after voting 
twice on the previous day to defeat the 
measure. 

I would have alined myself with the side 
that I felt was right and best for the public 
as well as for the members of the labor 
unions. Once that stand was taken I would 
not switch on a third vote after declaring 
my position on two previous votes. 

If I had voted against the substitution of 
the Landrum-Griffin bill; if I had voted for 
recommittal of this same Landrum-Griffin 
bill in a further attempt to defeat it: then 
I most definitely would have voted nay on 
the final passage of the bill. That is the 
essence of consistency and a proof of sin- 
cerity to self and to others. 

If I had supported the Landrum-Grifin 
bill on two previous votes. then I would have 
voted for its final passage. It's just that 
simple, 

If I had received a letter from James Carey 
or from any other person threatening me at 
the polls in the next election, I would have 
returned the letter to him with three short 
words added. We dare not. have govern- 
ment by intimidation. We need more men 
like DEROUNIAN, AYRES, BUDGE, Bosc, and 
many others who were unafraid to send a 
sharp reply to Mr. Carey and also to have 
this reply printed in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD. 


The men who should be respected in the 
House of Representatives are the 229 who 
had the fortitude to vote for the substitute, 
or the 125 who consistently voted against the 
Landrum-Griffin bill on the three votes that 
were made possible. 

If I had been there—but I was not there 
and so I applaud the sincere souls who 
honestly represent their districts without 
fear of any recrimination at the next elec- 
tion. I know what I am talking about, too, 
because this past winter for the first time in 
my life I have found time to reflect and 
to contemplate. I have a great satisfaction 
in reviewing my 10 years of service to my 
State and my Nation in the knowledge that 
I voted at all times for those measures that 
I sincerely felt were for the greatest good 
for the greatest number of people, I have 
been able to live with my conscience. 

Incidentally, if I had been there I would 
have voted for the Landrum-Griffin substi- 
tution for the committee bill; against the 
recommittal motion; and for final passage. 
Why?—because so many members of labor 
unions are quietly asking for this kind of 
help and because the public also needs pro- 
tection from the unfortunate evils that have 
crept Into the labor movement. 
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Political Expediency Versus Educational 
Needs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN H. DENT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES , 
Thursday, August 27, 1959 


Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, those of us 
who are part and parcel of the political 
scene in this Nation can easily put. our 
finger on the culprit that causes our pub- 
lic criticism and the loss of public re- 
gard—the culprit is expediency. 

In the name of all that is fair and good 
and just, we use expediency to cover up 
our failure to be fair and good and just. 

One need not go deeper into history 
than this present session of Congress to 
come up with some rather disturbing 
facts and conclusions, 

Let us look at education. For the past 
decade we haye heard about the school 
crisis and yet, with the school bells toll- 
ing the new school year this September, 
we hear the same talk of crisis. and 
shortages in both schoolrooms and 
teachers. If anything, the bells are 
louder because the crisis is worse, 

For the past 6 years there have been 
repeated warnings that Federal aid for 
education has become a desperate 
necessity, Schoolroom shortages have 
Plagued us. Miserably low teachers’ 
Salaries have caused a dangerous short- 
age of well-equipped instructors for the 
Nation’s youth, The Eisenhower admin- 
istration has shown no enthusiasm 
whatever for a sweeping Federal pro- 
gram. It is the job of the States and 
the local communities, is the answer— 
eyen though the States and local com- 
munities have been unable or perhaps 
unwilling to measure up to the task. 


American parents will awaken from 
their vacation time lethargy with the 
complaints of their youngsters of over- 
crowded rooms and harassed school au- 
thorities. 

Let us see what some of our better 
known experts have to say on this sub- 
ject. An article by Robert B. Cooney 
pointed up some of the thinking on this 
subject and also showed the weakness of 
substituting expediency for effort: 

The classroom and teacher shortage has 
grown over the years even as the Nation 
debated first whether it existed and then 
what to do about it. 

One turning point was reached when a 
1955 White House Conference on Education, 
stacked in its selection of delegates against 
Federal aid to education, unexpectedly de- 
cided there was a need for Federal aid. 

Since then, school bilis have come closer 
than ever to passage but have still found- 
ered on such issues as civil rights, Federal 
control or plain politics, 3 

Probably the chief obstacle has been bust - 
ness opposition. Federal aid to build schools 
has been fought by the U.S. Chamber of 
Commerce, the National Association of Man- 
ufacturers, and the American Farm Bureau 
Federation. 
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EISENHOWER SHIFTS POSITION 


President Eisenhower has constantly 
shifted his position on the school problem. 
He once expressed himself as flatly against 
Federal grants for school ald. 

However, Democratic proposals of sizable 
Federal grants inspired him to counter with 
proposals which emphasized bonds and 
loans. In 1957, Eisenhower could have 
helped pass a school bill if he had moved to 
change the votes of just three House Repub- 
licans. He remained silent. 

In Congress, a coalition of Republicans 
and southern Democrats has sabotaged Fed- 
eral aid to schools, the latter in part because 
more schools would mean easier desegrega- 
tion and a quicker transformation of the 
South. y 

At present, such a coalition has had bot- 
tied up since June 8 in the southern-con- 
trolled House Rules Committee a 4-year $4.4 
billion Murray-Metcalf bill. It would raise 
teacher salaries as well as help build schools, 

In the Senate, a labor subcommittee re- 
cently OK'd a 2-year $1.1 billion program, a 
sharply reduced compromise move which 
provides for construction only. 

However, even as the Democratic bill in 
the Senate was cut down as a compromise to 
improve chances of passage and came to re- 
semble closely the Eisenhower proposal of 
1957, it ironically came under the threat of 
veto. 

Flemming informed his August 26 press 
conference the classroom sho is a prob- 
lem of considerable magnitude. But he told 
the same conference that the Democratic 
Senate bill is contrary to the President's fis- 
cal policy. 

The US. Office of Education reported a 
few days ago that an estimated 42.7 million 
youngsters will enter classes from kinder- 
garten through the 12th grade this school 
year, 

This is an increase of 1.75 million over last 


year. 

Because of the shortage of classrooms, one 
out of every four in the total school popu- 
lation will be shortchanged in education. 

The number of pupils whose education is 
being impaired in varying degrees by the 
classroom shortage is about 10 million ac- 
cording to Health, Education, and Welfare 
Secretary Arthur S. Flemming. 

Flemming said recent reports on public 
school enrollment show there were 1,843,000 
pupils in excess of normal school capacity 
last year. 

These excess students were added to an 
estimated 6 million in crowded urban ele- 
mentary schools alone and another 2 million 
or so in obsolete or inadequate buildings to 
arrive at the total of 10 million. 

And these figures are understated, since 
the statistics leave out urban high schools 
and all rural schools. 

The way in which overcrowding impairs 
education is reasoned this way: The desira- 
ble maximum class size Is considered to be 
30 pupils; if a class has 40 or 50 pupils, then 
everyone's education is hampered, not just 
that of the 10 or 20 “excess” pupils. 

INDIVIDUAL ATTENTION EFFECTIVE 

The effect of individual attention through 
smaller classes can be startling. Carl J. 
Megel, president of the American Federation 
of Teachers, was visiting a school in New 
York City earlier this year. A heavy snow- 
storm that particular day cut attendance 
from the usual 45 pupils to 16. The teacher 
told of this incident: 

“Mr, Megel, a very interesting thing hap- 
pened today. A young lad, who has been a 
serious disciplinary problem, in this small 
class on this particular day, conducted him- 
self In exemplary fashion and at the end of 
the day came to me and said: ‘This is the 
first day that I have thoroughly enjoyed 
school.“ 
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If the problem of surplus students is han- 
died simply by cramming more pupils into 
each classroom, the problem of the teacher 
shortage has multiple effects. 

U.S. Commissioner of Education Lawrence 
G. Derthick had this to say a few days ago: 

“The deficit of teachers will mean, in many 
communities, overlarge classes or the employ- 
ment of teachers without adequate training, 
or both. In many instances, It will also 
mean curtailing the number of subjects 
offered.” 

Last year the Nation’s elementary and sec- 
ondary schools were short 182,000 teachers. 
This year, Derthick reported, the shortage 
will amount to 195,000. 

TEACHER TURNOVER RATE HIGH 

Derthick sald the teacher shortage is in- 
tensified by a teacher-turnover rate of 10.9 
percent. He said current studies show this 
rate to be more accurate than the 7.5 percent 
formerly used in calculating shortages, 

Why are teachers increasingly leaving their 
profession? 

Low salaries is the chief reason, according 
to Mogel. 

The head of the teachers, whose job re- 
quires him to keep in touch with trends 
around the country, discussed the problem in 
these terms: 

“A school district which I visited in May 
offers a case In point. Out of 160 teachers, 
34 well-qualified certificated teachers re- 
signed their positions and indicated their 
decision of finding employment elsewhere. 

“Low salaries, of course, still constitute the 
major reason for this exodus of teachers from 
their chosen profession. 

“But, In addition to low salaries, the over- 
crowding occasioned by shortage of class- 
rooms makes it impossible for the conscien- 
tious teacher to do a competent job in the 
classroom. 

“Overcrowding increases disciplinary prob- 
lems because teachers are unable to provide 
individual attention to so many boys and 
girls in such a few minutes of a class period.” 

Segregated schools, where they exist, add 
to the problem because they prevent the 
most efficient use of school facilities and 
teacher resources. 

SCHOOL AGERS INCREASE STEADILY 

The Nation's school-age population was 
37.3 million in 1955. It rose 6 million to an 
estimated 43.3 million In 1959. This was a 
rise of over 16 percent. 

By 1063 the school-age population is ex- 
pected to increase nearly 13 percent, or by 
another 5.5 million, to a total 48.8 million. 


Meanwhile, 10 million American school- 
children are handcuffed in their educa- 
tional opportunities. 

Is it any wonder that some of us, both 
in and out of Congress, wonder if we are 
seeing and hearing straight when we 
hear and see the inexcusable doubletalk 
and lack of sincerity in our whole 
approach to the crisis in education? 

The real threat of this inaction and 
political expediency is the threat to 
unity in this country. How can a na- 
tion so confused and in a sense, so in- 
considerate of its own needs, hold out 
that hope to the world leadership that 
wlll lead us all to the promised land of 
peace, tranquillity and prosperity. 

How can an American explain the 
President’s veto of two housing bills, 
each of which contained sums of money 
to be loaned to our institutions of 
higher learning for the purpose of build- 
ing needed dormitory space to relieve 
conditions described by some observers 
as being close to a national disgrace, 
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while at the same time approving a for- 
eign development fund expenditure of 
some $30 million, to build dormitory 
housing for the University of Burma. 

Whom do we fool with this silly and 
almost idiotic procedure? Do we f 
the American workmen, businessmen, or 
farmers when the President talks about 
refusing to sign a $1 billion a year aid 
to education bill, while at the same 
time, he demands a higher appropria- 
tion for so-called foreign mutual aid 
which he has had amended to give the 
receiving foreign countries the right to 
spend the whole aid program for edu- 
cation. This is no fairy tale, it actually 
happened. The President threatened to 
veto the Murray-Metcalf bill for $1,100 
million yearly aid to American educa- 
tion while at the same time threatened 
to call Congress back into special ses- 
sion, if it failed to up the multibillion- 
dollar foreign aid bill. 

The question was, who was fooled? 
The answer is simple—All of us are 
fooled and especially the harassed tax- 
payer who too often condemns the 
teachers and the school system for tak- 
ing too much out of his tax dollar. 

The best dollar's worth we buy is edu- 
cation. Recently, we had an example 
of how easily the American public can 
be fooled by the clever and sometimes 
sinister activities of the hired specialists 
whose job it is to mold public opinion. 

In the face of the highest military 
budget and the lowest people’s needs 
budget in history, we were led to believe 
that if we passed a killer labor bill and 
got rid of Jimmy Hoffa, everything 
would be all right. 


The sun would shine again, cats would 


' purr, dogs would whine, clouds would 


disappear, and American enterprise 
could prosper and grow rich. 

The only trouble with that is that the 
so-called tough bill has passed, and yet 
the schoolrooms are still crowded, our 
teachers are still underpaid and al- 
though Jack Parr still has his show, the 
salaries of southern teachers are only 
50 to 60 percent of our northern teach- 
ers while the southern coalition of Con- 
gress smiles broadly at the maneuver- 
ing that has gained them the greatest- 
victory in all of the years of their poli- 
se control of congressional commit- 
The southern Democrats and northern 
Republicans have combined to put this 
program on this year’s list of congres- 
sional achievements: 


5 5 5 Bottled up the aid to education 


Second. Killed the civil rights de- 
segregatlon— bill. 

Third. Passed the Landrum- Griffin 
bill—described by GOP leaders as labor 
“killer” bill. 

Fourth. Veto of two public and educa- 
tion housing bills. 

Fifth. Veto of Army Engincer ap- 
proved and planned flood and water 
control. 

Sixth. Increased gasoline tax 1 cent 
to meet higher banker interests on loans 
for the highway program. 
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Seventh. Increased interest rates for 
the benefit of bankers and moneylenders 
increasing short-term interest from a 
low of three-fourths of 1 percent under 
Truman to over 5 percent under Eisen- 
hower—the increased interest payments 
alone would pay for two Murray-Metcalf 
aid to education bills. 

Eighth. Passed amendments to for- 
eign aid allowing foreign countries to 
keep money loaned for aid purposes if 
they put it into education, while at the 
Same time killing American aid to edu- 
Cation here at home. 

Ninth. Vetoing any bills dealing with 
area redevelopment. 

Tenth, Refusing to allow deduction in 
personal income tax to help pay for edu- 
Cational and ordinary living require- 
ments. 

Eleventh. Refusal of coalition to pass 
bill extending and revising social se- 
curity, unemployment compensation, 
and so forth. 

Twelfth. Continuing a disastrous farm 
Program that has allowed certain per- 
Sons and groups to receive millions of 
dollars in the name of farm subsidy. 

Last, but not least, the covering up of 
all of these failures by shouting “crook” 
at labor and bringing Khrushchev over 
to the United States in a drive to create a 
trade bargain that will further load our 
domestic shelves with cheaper made 
B0ods and in the end, further depress 
Sur American way of life. 

All throughout this year's sessions 
there appeared to be a feeling of no 
reality. One keeps asking himself, is it 
really true—no education bill, no hous- 
ing. no public works, no cut in military, 
no disclosure of known military purchase 
frauds and waste, no civil rights—all 
his, and work in Congress on Labor Day 
i next weekend, Khrushchev for 


Of course, we will have a better record 
next year—why every politician from 
Ike's doors will be out lamenting the 

tus of our educational system, the 
Dlight of the unemployment, the heart- 
aches of the aged, the need for housing, 

€ waste in Government—oh, yes, and 
above all the great rights of labor and 
the underpaid schoolteacher. 

This will be the off-season talk, but 
Come January and a new session, what 
Will we get, I will tell you, the coalition. 


News for Unemployed Americans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CLEVELAND M. BAILEY 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 9, 1959 


i Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
Save to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I desire to call the 
tention of my colleagues to an editorial 
mat appeared in the current issue of the 
hited Mine Workers Journal, under the 


8 “News for Unemployed Ameri- 
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The editorial deals with the present 
practices of the TVA of purchasing 
equipment and supplies in foreign coun- 
tries. rather than awarding these con- 
tracts to American firms. 

The editorial follows: 

[From the United Mine Workers Journal, 
Sept. 6, 1959] 


News For UNEMPLOYED AMERICANS 


The Tennessee Valley Authority, which 
has just been handed a carte blanche by the 
Congress to do as it pleases, spent three 
times as much money on foreign-made 
equipment last year as during all the years 
since TVA’s Inception in 1933. 

TVA reported domestic and foreign pur- 
chases totaling $125,936,788 during the Gov- 
ernment fiscal year ending June 30 for ma- 
terials, equipment, supplies and nonpersonal 
services. 

Of this, $66,924,517 was for manufactured 
goods, such as turbines, generators, and 
transmission lines; $51,931,238 for raw ma- 
terials, such as coal to generate electricity, 
and $7,081,033 for miscellaneous services. 
The latter category Included barging of coal, 
labor costs in installation contracts and the 
Uke 

Twenty-seven percent of the total money 
was for manufactured equipment purchased 
from foreign firms. This amounted to $17,- 
900.000. compared with $5,600,000 on such 
purchases for all previous years since 1933. 
All but a small fraction of the foreign pur- 
chases went for generators and transformers. 

About 41 percent of the total, or $51 mil- 
lion, went for coal purchases for TVA steam 
plants. This was $33.5 million less than 
the previous year, probably reflecting TVA’s 
continued purchase of dog-hole, nonunion 


coal. 


Harrigan Scores Again 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. L. MENDEL RIVERS 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 9, 1959 


Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. Mr, 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing article by Anthony Harrigan from 
the August 31, 1959, issue of the New 
Leader: 

DEFENSE BY SEAPOWER—A Fast-MOVING, WELL- 
BALANCED U.S, MISSILE FLEET COULD PROVE 
TAHE Free WorLD's MOST EFFECTIVE FORCE 
IN THE NUCLEAR AGE 

(By Anthony Harrigan) 

It is a matter of historical record that the 
United States met the challenge of Soviet 
aggression in Lebanon in 1953 with the re- 
sources of seapower, not with alrfleets based 
on the doctrine of massive retaliation. 
Naval vessels and ship-based aircraft, plus 
units of the Fleet Marine Force, were util- 
ized to secure U.S. diplomatic objectives. 
They were able to exert a stabilizing force 
in that troubled region without precipitat- 
ing serious incidents with the Soviet Union, 
The lesson for the future should be clear to 
Americans, 

A compelling reason for the increased reli- 
ance upon seapower is the emphasis the So- 
viet Union has placed on missile warfare. 
Now, guided and ballistic missiles can and 
undoubtedly will be located at ground in- 
stallations here and abroad. But the diffi- 
culties that will result from ground installa- 
tions can be clearly discerned. Fixed mis- 
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siie positions in the United States pose many 
of the problems that preatomic age coast 
artillery posed. Locations of firing stations 
can be determined by spies. And it is con- 
ceivable that saboteurs could damage or 
destroy these ground stations. Furthermore, 
ground missile stations can be zeroed in by 
the enemy and rendered useless. 

Perhaps the greatest drawback of ground 
missile stations, however, is their utter lack 
of flexibility. They cannot be shifted from 
one area to another in order to cope with 
a changing threat from overseas. Fixed con- 
centrations quite obviously cannot take into 
account the shifts in concentration of nu- 
clear firepower. One of the greatest ad- 
vantages of the missile systems currently 
being developed for shipboard use is mo- 
bility. This mobility makes possible con- 
centration of missile firepower in any quar- 
ter of the globe, in any defensive or offensive 
combination against an enemy's weapons or 
land. 

There is yet another advantage to sea- 
borne missile forces. Although North At- 
lantic Treaty Organization allies of the 
United States have agreed to permit the lo- 
cation of missile-launching sites on their 
territories, the political complications in- 
volved increase almost from month to month. 
Indeed, the United States is finding it very 
difficult to retain existing Strategic Air Com- 
mand bases in North Africa and the Mid- 
east. Neutralism is on the increase in these 
regions, and the day when overseas bases 
on foreign soil are no longer possible does 
not seem distant. Even in Great Britain, 
the stanch ally of the American Repub- 
lic, powerful political forces oppose the lo- 
cation of nuclear-armed bombers on the 
home islands. There is a fear in some 
friendly countries that the location of bal- 
listic missile bases will cause their lands to 
be prime targets in the event of a Soviet 
attack. The atomic blackmail practiced by 
the Soviet Union increases this fear of sud- 
den attack. 

A missile fleet is predicated on the role 
of the United States as the great insular 
power of the modern world. This country's 
geographical position should be utilized to 
the greatest degree in defense planning, for 
this position is extremely favorable. Our 
greatest protection remains the oceans 
shielding us. It also is well to remember 
that our traditional good friends are island 
countries and/or nations whose principal 
defenses are ships—Great Britain, Australia, 
the Philippines, the Netherlands and Canada. 
The maritime resources of the combined 
NATO nations are truly immense. These 
nations haye not the manpower to meet the 
Soviet Union division for division on land. 
But in warships of all types, the NATO 
countries have total assets of tremendous 
value in the event of war. These seapower 
resources can be expanded without great 
difficulty. 

Clearly, then, a major missile fleet, includ- 
ing Polaris-equipped submarines on station 
under the polar ice cap so as to guard Arctic 
Ocean approaches to the North American 
continent, would provide a war deterrent 
of massive proportions. Indeed, the Polaris 
missile, with a range of 1,200 miles, is the 
key to the missile fleets of the future. 

From the positions off the west coast of 
Norway, & ballistic missile fleet would be 
able to command the whole of European 
Russia, including the cities of Leningrad, 
Moscow, Kiev, and Kharkoy, Stationed in 
the eastern Mediterranean, a fleet equipped 
with the Polaris missile would be in a posi- 
tion to retaliate against the oil-producing 
region of southern Russia and submarine 
bases in Abania and the Black Sea. A missile 
fleet in the Indian Ocean, the Bay of Bengal, 
the Arabian Sea would be able to reach tar- 
gets in Samarkand and western China—an 
area presently being developed for heavy 
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industrial purposes. And a missile fleet in 
the western Pacific would have the capability 
of retaliating against China, Manchuria, and 
the Pacific region of Siberia. Only the in- 
nermost zone of the Soviet-Red China heart- 
land would be beyond the reach of a Polaris- 
equipped missile fleet, 

The far-ranging operations of naval task 
force in World War II demonstrated what 
havoc seapower can bring to the homeland 
of an enemy, Since that time, the striking 
power of naval task forces has been vastly 
augmented and even greater power is soon 
to be given fleet units, Nuclear propulsion, 
the guided and the ballistic missile, and the 
nuclear warhead have created a new era in 
seapower, in which the only limit on naval 
operations is the endurance of the men who 
man the ships. 

Of course, in order to provide a more per- 
fect deterrent to war and become a superbly 
effective strategic striking force under the 
new conditions of sea warfare, the U.S. Navy 
must complete the naval revolution that is 
underway. Replacement of oil-burning 
powerplants with nuclear engines is the most 
fundamental change in store for the Navy. 

But there is also a need for wholly new 
types of warships. New ships and new mis- 
siles are in the process of development. A 
great deal has been done along this line in 
the area of antisubmarine warfare. The 
plant to carry helicopters aboard destroy- 
ers, the development of frigates, and the 
use of sonic buoys and atomic depth 
charges—all are part of the mighty change 
taking place in the fleet. 

The Polaris-equipped submarines planned 
for the fleet are ideally suited as the prime 
instrument of defense along the Arctic 
frontier. But undetermined as yet is the 
capital ship of the Navy in the years ahead. 
Certainly, neither the Polaris submarine op- 
erating alone nor “wolf packs“ of Polaris 
submarines is the answer to the need for a 
fleet-action capital ship. While a subma- 
rine can be built sufficiently large to fire a 
ballistic misalle, the size of ballistic missiles 
today and those sure to be developed in the 
years ahead make necessary a capital ship 
with ample storage facilities for the big 
weapons. 

Vice Adm. Charles R. Brown, U.S. Navy, 
commander of NATO's Southern Europe 
naval forces, recently outlined his ideas on 
the capital ship of the future. Speaking in 
Washington, Brown reviewed the advantages 
of the missile monitor and the heavy missile 
assault ship; Such vessels, he sald, would 
be battleship hulls revamped to carry ballistic 
missiles instead of conventional armament. 
He stressed that the Polaris missile could 
be fired with great accuracy from the big 
surface ships. 

The missile monitor is the logical exten- 
sion of the concept of the aircraft carrier. 
That is not to say that missile monitors or 
assault ships should replace flattops at any 
time in the near future. Manned aircraft 
are weapons of unique rellability that are 
able to carry out complex missions which 
missiles cannot undertake. 

The heavy missile attack ship is needed. 
however, because a ship of great size ls re- 
quired if a sustained attack with Polaris 
missiles is to be carried out. Smaller yes- 
sels, both surface and subsurface, would have 
to replenish their supply of missiles after a 
single mission, The heavy attack ship also 
must be of suficient size to provide for a 
vast complex of surface-to-air defensive mis- 
siles that would enable the ship to operate 
in safety during close-in attacks—operations 
several hundred miles off an enemy coast. 

Thus, one may conclude that the task force 
of the missile era will require a variety of 
different types of warships—nuclear, missile- 
equipped submarines for high-speed light- 
ning raids, nuclear radar picket submarines 
of Triton size for long-range warning of con- 
ventional air and missile attack, high-speed 
antisubmarine destroyers and frigates, air- 
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craft carriers for repelling aerial attacks and 
for special missions, and heavy missile at- 
tack ships for sustained attacks against the 
enemy's homeland. 

Such a task force offers the maximum in 
offensive and defensive power that can be 
foreseen in the present era. Able to move 
at great speed across the sea and prepared to 
strike with nuclear weapons at any point 
from the Mediterranean to the Sea of Japan, 
such a task force would be able to survive 
any attack. Were the United States rocked 
by nuclear attack, the fleet still would be on 
the move, prepared to retaliate against the 
enemy. As Admiral Brown has noted, “Wars 
are won by remnant forces.“ 

The missile fleets of the years ahead un- 
doubtedly will pose new requirements. If 
they are to be prepared to play the role of 
remnant forces after a destructive enemy 
attack on the continental United States, 
they must be free of dependence on fixed 
bases. This country learned in World War II 
and Korea that great quantities of fuel and 
other supplies must be in the ocean pipeline 
at all times, This lesson is especially appli- 
cable in the age of missile fleets. 

Until the conversion to nuclear power is 
completed in the fleet some years hence, 
there will be a very great need for high-speed 
supertankers. For the missile fleets to be 
ready for extensive war operations at all 
times, vast quantities of fuel must be kept 
at sea in all parts of the globe. Even as 
SAC keeps its retaliatory forces airborne and 
refueled in the air, the Navy in the years 
ahead must keep its missile fleets moving at 
sea and refueled at sea. 

As is the case with aerial refueling, the 
process of gradually dispensing with shore 
stations and shore refueling in distant parts 
of the world is expensive and cumbersome. 
But the worth of such battle readiness 
would be manifested if war came. In a 
world that has suffered crippling nuclear 
attacks, it would be essential for a fleet, if 
it is to be effective, to be independent of 
shore stations. The need, then, is for dis- 
persal rather than concentration. 

Admiral Brown, in discussing the role of 
missile monitors, correctly pointed out that 
vessels of this type would be a visual symbol 
of power and would help in controlling sen- 
sitive areas in a time of limited hostility. 
These vessels, he noted, would represent an 
excellent cold war and small war weapon. 
To bring graduated force to bear in troubled 
international situations is a job for the 
modern navy. Thus the missile fleet of the 
future requires yet another type of ship 
than the missile monitor. 

The high degree of combat readiness re- 
quired of all U,S, defense forces makes neces- 
sary the availability of a large contingent of 
Marines aboard special assault ships. This, 
of course, is standard procedure in the 6th 
Fleet. The 7th Fleet also moved into the 
Singapore area last year with Marine units 
on shipboard. This procedure paid off in 
the Lebanon intervention, when battle- 
ready Marines could be dispatched to the 
trouble zone at the same time that ships 
were ordered to steam to the eastern Medi- 
terrancan. The interests of the United 
States in an era of brush-flre wars and 
superheated political situations call for 
maintaining seaborne assault forces at all 
times. 

The British are keenly aware of the need 
for such assault forces. Speaking in Nor- 
folk last fall, Adm. Lord Louis Mountbatten, 
First Lord of the Admiralty, stressed that a 
battalion of commandos on the spot shortly 
after an incident occurs may be worth a 
division of regulars several weeks later. 
Realizing that truth, the British are aug- 
menting their commando forces and con- 
verting an aircraft carrier into a special 
commando assault ship. Though the U.S. 
Marine Corps has pioneered in the develop- 
ment of the helicopter assault carrier, even 
greater stress should be placed upon this 
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innovation in warfare. Had the Nation 
pushed the development and conversion of 
helicopter carriers as much as our ch 
strategy requires, the United States would 
haye been better prepared to speed a land- 
ing in Lebanon. 

The assault carrier and the missile monl- 
tor would complement each other, Fully 
seaborne battle forces, with their own short- 
distance airlift, plus the nuclear bombard- 
ment capability of the missile monitor, 
would provide the United States with the 
best possible answer to indirect or all-out 
aggression, a brush-fire war, or a major 
enemy attack. 

The Lebanon intervention also made clear 
that far more adequate airlift facilities will 
be needed in the years ahead. The Navy 
has the answer to this need in the P6M 
seaplane known as the Seamaster, which 
has a speed of 600 miles an hour and which 
can refuel from a submarine. Replacement 
of conventional land-based MATS transports 
with a troop-carrier version of the Sea- 
master would enable the United States to 
use the water areas of the world as bases- 
The problem of circuitous routes, involving 
flights through the airspace of several coun- 
tries (a matter that vexed Lebanon airlift 
planners), would be eliminated by having 
all refueling carried out at sea. 

The new weapons, vessels and supply and 
repair organizations necessitated by this plan 
involve revolutionary changes in the fleet. 
More exactly, perhaps, the changes represent 
further development of existing equipment 
or trends, The Navy has missile cruisers; it 
has only to build or adapt battleship hulls in 
order to haye heavy missile assault ships. 
The Navy has helicopter carriers; it has only 
to augment its force of these vessels and 
to make refinements. 

In general, the Navy will have the basic 
task of promulgating doctrines of seapower 
that will take into account the capabilities 
of the weapons when used in combination. 
There also is the task of exp to the 
country what is taking place in the Navy 
and in American defense planning in 
to the new role of seapower. For more than 
a decade, indeed since the attack on Japan 
in 1945, the American public has been per 
suaded that the destruction of an enemy’ 
bases, industrial complexes, and other strate- 
gic targets is strictly a function of the Na- 
tion’s long-range Air Force, and now of mis- 
siles fired from land. 

The creation of a vastly enlarged strate- 
gic mission for senpower, involving limited 
war capability and shows of force, will re- 
quire an adjustment in interservice thinking 
and in the understanding of the America® 
public. It would be s grave mistake for 
naval planners to be lacking in missionary 
fervor or to fail to push the strategic role of 
seapower, for U.S. defense requires that 568- 
power’s mobility and concentration of fre- 
power be fully utilized. It is simply nec 
for naval planners to make the country 
understand the truth of what Adm. A. T- 
Mahan sald decades ago: “Every danger of a 
military character to which the United States 
is exposed can best be met outside her ow 
territory—at sca.” : 


View From the Farm 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FRANCIS E. DORN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 9, 1959 
Mr. DORN of New York. Mr, Speak- 


er, under leave to extend my remarks 
in the Recor, I include the following 
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editorial from the Wall Street Journal 
of August 17, 1959: 
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“Today's burdensome surpluses with their 
10 storage costs are symptoms of a 

Sick farm program which has infected the 

of agriculture with the disease of 

Federal aid and control.” 

Now, people reading those words might 
Conclude they came from some city slicker 
80 ignorant of the farm he things prize- 
Winning calves always come in pairs a couple 
Of inches above some shapely ankles. 

Not so. Charles B. Shuman, president of 
the American Farm Bureau Federation, was 
the speaker, The Farm Bureau Federation 
represents 1.6 million farm families 

oughout the country, but does not, of 

Course, claim to speak for all of them. It 

can speak for a considerable majority of its 

Members, however, for frequent polls the 

Federation holds invariably show opposition 

to the support programs. 

“The farmers would be vastly better off,“ 

- Shuman told an audience recently in 
New York, “if the Government would per- 
mit them to use the free marketplace to 
Supply consumer needs. Government sub- 
aldy programs based on parity serve neither 
the interests of the consumer nor the farm- 
er," he added. 

Nor of anybody else, for that matter. 
Consumers and farmers pay taxes (some- 
body once figured out that there are 51 

hidden in one loaf of bread) and the 
es they've paid for the monstrous farm 

Program might be enlightening to some 

Who don't realize the figures. Since 1954, 

= including 11 months of fiscal 1959, the 

a program has realized losses of $5.8 bil- 

In addition to paying farmers for things 

€y grew and for things they didn't grow, 

the Government also spent some pretty im- 

Pressive sums of money the farmers didn't 

Set a dollar of. 

example, the Commodity Credit Cor- 
tion reports for the 11 months ending 

t May 31 that carrying charges alone on 

PS amounted to $495 million, interest 
haoun to $145 million and "general over- 

ad"—that euphemism for a bureacracy 

Want has moved in on the farmer faster than 

than borer through the lower 40—has cost 

© taxpayer $39.3 million in the same 

Period, 

1 . if a wasteful program such as this 
‘t even liked by farmers it's supposed to 
eft, what in the world keeps it going? 

tn - Shuman had an answer for that one, 

thes Though farmers often have asked 

— these programs be changed, the Con- 

das has not yet taken effective action.” 

And that, so far as letting the public 
iow who is really to blame for the follies 
th the farm program, ought to help separate 

© sheep from the goats, 


How To Win in Asia 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LeROY H. ANDERSON 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 9, 1959 
Mr. ANDERSON of Montana. Mr. 


Military defenses, their parachute 
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schools, repair depots, and other facili- 
ties, and discussed matters with their 
leaders. I flew over the dense jungles 
and, believe me, it is hard to visualize 
military operations in such a place. 
Only those who experienced jungle war- 
fare at its worst in World War II could 
have full appreciation of the tremendous 
problems involved. 

Consequently, I am much concerned 
at the present situation in Laos, and, 
indeed, in all of southeast Asia. 

One of the finest series of firsthand 
current reports on this region has been 
written by Ernest K. Lindley of News- 
week. In the current issue of Newsweek 
he presents some authoritative conclu- 
sions on “How To Win in Asia.” The 
article follows: 

How To WIN IN ASIA 
(By Ernest K. Lindley) 

This final report on my firsthand survey 
of free Asia deals with the great question 
for us: What must we do now and in the 
visible future to keep the favorable tide 
running? Earlier I set forth the evidence 
that Communist influence has waned and 
confidence in the United States has grown. 
I cited the reasons why: The disenchanting 
Communist deeds and the successful ele- 
ments in American policy. I also pointed to 
some current errors and to three special 
problems. 

I have emphasized also that the struggle 
between Communist imperialism and free- 
dom in Asia is far from finished, that it is 
apt to be long and hard. Now, with the ag- 
gression against Laos and armed incursions 
into India, it is rising to a new climax. All 
that has been gained can easily be lost if 
we don't do the right things. 

INDISPENSABLES 

What are the right things? They are what 
free Asia must have but cannot wholly pro- 
vide for itself: Security and economic devel- 
opment. Without protection against aggres- 
sion, the free regimes ‘would fall quickly. 
Without economic development, rapid 
enough to satisfy their people, they will fall 
eventually. Only we have the strength, mili- 
tary and economic, to guarantee to free Asia 
these indispensables. Beyond these, the 
right things are whatever increases under- 
standing and friendship between the free 
Asian peoples and ourselves. More specifi- 
cally, we should: 

1, Never yield an inch to force or threats. 
Never permit the slightest doubt to arise 
about our readiness to do whatever may be 
necessary to repel aggression. We now face 
a decisive test in Laos. We are committed 
to its protection, not only generally through 
the U.N. Charter buf specifically through 
SEATO and morally because we encouraged 
a new Laotian regime to take brave measures 
against internal communism, Our defensive 
alliances are the backbone of Asian security. 
Even neutralists have come to see that there 
is no security in Communist promises of 
peaceful coexistence. If the aggression 
against Laos is allowed to succeed, all south- 
east Asia will again be seized with fear and 
its confidence in our word—and our cour- 
age—gravely impaired. 

2. 2 and, in some cases, strengthen 
the military forces of our frontline allies, 

3. Never automatically limit ourselves to 
purely local defense against on. 
Various countermeasures might be used now 
against North Vietnam and Red China. 

4. Keep Red China what it has made It- 
self: A pariah, Keep it out of the U.N., 
don’t recognize it, do nothing that would 
restore its deflated prestige. The Indian 
thesis that Pelping would behave better as 
a U.N, member is unsupported by experience 
with the USS.R—Hungary, for example. 
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Besides, no regime should be permitted to 
shoot its way into the U.N. A new approach 
should not be considered until Peiping begins 
to act civilized, at least externally. 

5. Meet at least halfway Asian leaders who, 
learning from experience, are moving toward 
us. 
6. Gird ourselves to compete’ with the 
Communist economic offensive. Slash red- 
tape. Dismiss the notion that technical 
aid, and perhaps a few small projects, are 
all that free Asia needs. Capital—in grow- 

amounts—is indispensable. Use the 
World Bank and its affiliates to the utmost. 
Encourage private enterprise and Western 
Europe to do more. But don't duck the fact 
that for a long time much of the capital, 
as well as of the technical aid, must come 
from the U.S. Government. 

7. Put economic aid on a long-term basis. 
Encourage each nation to draft a sound plan. 
See that all are underwritten (not just 
India’s—the others are not waiting to see 
how India fares). Spur inter-Aslan cooper- 
ation within feasible limits. But 
that Asia is too diverse for a continentwide 
Marshall-plan approach. 

8. Provide more scholarships for Asian 
students, more educational and cultural ex- 
c - 
These guideposts confirm and extend poli- 
cies that have proven successful so far, They 
are planted in visible realities, not in com- 
placency, wishful thinking, or sheer con- 
jecture about more distant possibilities, such 
as hostility between the Soviet Union and 
Red China. They are things we must do to 
win a struggle that we cannot afford to 
lose. 


A Reexamination of the Fifth Amendment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 9, 1959 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to comment to our colleagues 
the following very erudite article written 
by Harris B. Steinberg, chairman of the 
Committee on Penal Law and Criminal 
Procedure of the New York State Bar 
Association. It appeared in the associa- 
tion's bulletin of July 1959. 

It is most timely because at this 
moment we are not under the stress, 
tension and hysteria of more recent 
days. I hope our colleagues will give it 
the attention it deserves. 

The article follows: 

[From the New York State Bar Bulletin] 
A REEXAMINATION OF THE FIFTH AMENDMENT * 
(By Harris B. Steinberg, Chairman, NYSBA 

Committee on Penal Law and Criminal 

Procedure) 

Many years ago, I read a story which left 
a lasting impression upon me. It was by 
Katherine Mansfield, I believe, and it dealt 
with a man whose son had died in battle. 
The genuine love which the man felt for his 
son filled his heart, and he was beset by 


1This article is an extension of a speech 
made at the Summer Meeting of the Asso- 
ciation at Saranac Inn, June 26, 1959. 
Dangling participles, nonstop sentences and 
similar lapses have been excised, and some 
other changes have been made by the author 
with a view to giving the appearance of schol- 
arship, commonsense and other desirable 
attributes. 
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tender memories of his son’s childhood. His 
son's face was constantly and clearly before 
him. Then he was invited to speak about 
his son’s heroism and sacrifice at a patriotic 
dinner. It was so successful that he was 
asked again and again to give similar talks. 
Eventually a strange thing happened—he 
could no longer evoke the picture of his son 
in his mind, and he realized that he no 
longer felt any sincere emotion or grief. The 
story ends with the man sitting at his desk, 
playing dully with a fly, which buzzes near 
the open mouth of an inkwell. He pushes 
the fly into the well, and it emerges briskly, 
shaking the ink off its wings. He pushes it 
in again and again, and each time it grows 
weaker and more lethargic, until finally it 
succumbs. 


I have a feeling that in dealing with the. 


fifth amendment, we have been coming 
dangerously close to that sort of conduct. 
I have a feeling that the fifth amendment— 
particularly that portion of it which deals 
with the right not to be compelled to give 
incriminating evidence against oneself—ts 
being poked at in a dangerous way, and un- 
less we are careful it could be lost to us. 

The provision of the fifth amendment with 
which we are here concerned today, is, of 
course, one of the provisions embodied in 
the Bill of Rights—the first 10 amendments 
to the Federal Constitution. It has its coun- 
terparts also in almost all of the State con- 
stitutions, including our own. It stems from 
common law, and is recognized in England. 
It finds itself in good company—the same 
fifth amendment prohibits the taking of 
property without due process, requires in- 
dictment by a grand jury for serious crimes, 
and prohibits placing a defendant twice in 
jeopardy. These provisions commend them- 
selves to us very readily—no one is attack- 
ing or questioning them at the present time, 
so we accept them as part of our traditional 
heritage, and think them worth preserving. 

TODAY'S CHALLENGE TO THE FIFTH 
AMENDMENT 


The challenge we face today, however, 
arises from the fact that the portion of the 
fifth amendment which protects us from 
self-incrimination is being questioned by a 
troubled public. Is it wise? Is it necessary? 
Doesn't it amount to protecting the guilty? 
Shouldn't we amend it, or do away with it? 

I submit that unless we, as lawyers, can 
give good and satisfying reasons for the 
preservation of that right, it may well be lost 
to us, If there are good and sufficient an- 
swers to those questions, we should first 
formulate for ourselves the reasons for the 
validity of the provision, and then we should 
do our utmost to educate the public, who 
look to us for advice and guidance in legal 
matters, that their best interests He in the 
preservation, unchanged, of the basic right 
we are now considering. 

Let no one think that a right which Is 
good and basic automatically commends 
itself to the great majority of mankind. It 
takes reasoning, and if necessary, fighting, 
to defend it: and it takes tender, loving care 
to nurture it, when it is abused and sickly. 
Today, the greatest portion of the popula- 
tion of the globe subscribes to philosophies 
alien to ours, Vast hordes behind the Iron 
and Bamboo Curtains live and die without 
frecdom to worship God according to their 
consciences; free speech is denied to them; 
trial by jury; presumption of innocence; 
freedom to educate their children in the 
way they think best—these rights, among 
others, which we take for granted, are also 
repudiated by the iron-fisted rulers of mil- 
lions and millions of human souls, who sub- 
mit meekly to such rule. 

Nor can we relax and feel that these alien 
concepts are so far from our shores that we 
need not concern ourselves with them. Only 
a matter of months ago, we read of the 
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events in Cuba, where men were placed on 
trial for their lives before a howling, blood- 
thirsty mob of 18,000 spectators in an open- 
air arena. And recently, we read that in 
Cuba an acquitted man was retried on a 
capital charge, because Castro was displeased 
with the original verdict. Ideas, like viruses 
and jet planes, travel fast and far. 

Finally, even in our own country, men 
trained in the law have from time to time 
disagreed with the wisdom, not only of the 
fifth amendment, but with the desirability 
of other provisions of the Bill of Rights, 
and sought their repeal. As the hydraulic 
pressure of great events Is exerted from time 
to time, there are recurrent attacks on all 
of our basic liberties. 

Emotion and fuzzy talk are not enough to 
Tesist these attacks. A person sensitive to 
art may look at an abstract painting, and 
be stirred by it; he finds beauty in it. An- 
other well-intentioned person who sees 
nothing beautiful in it may ask the first one 
to explain why he finds it beautiful and 
meaningful. This may be a hard or im- 
possible task if there is no common meeting- 
ground of receptiveness and sensitivity. So, 
too, if one is sincerely convinced of the de- 
sirabllity of a basic right, it may not be 
enough to take a lofty, superior tone to the 
troubled person who asks for reason why 
the right is a good one. In the case of the 
picture, the insensitive person may turn 
away, but he is not going to stop the artist 
from painting similar pictures to delight the 
sensitive enthusiast. In the case of our 
basic right, however, if a well-meaning but 
uninformed body of opinion gains strength, 
the clamor and votes will become available 
to change the law, and then the right will 
be taken from all of us, convinced protag- 
onists or not. 


A PERTINENT ANALOGY—CONSIDERATION OF THE 
FOURTH AMENDMENT 


Lawyers often find that attacking a prob- 
lem by analogy is a useful device; in the 
present case, I beg leave to adopt this crab- 
wise approach. 

The fourth amendment, which immediate- 
ly precedes the fifth, and which is often 
linked with it in consideration of constitu- 
tional problems, is, of course, the provision 
protecting against unreasonable searches 
and seizure. In practical effect, this pro- 
vision prohibits a government official from 
breaking into one’s home without a search 
warrant, 

You may recall that in recent months the 
Apalachin meeting occupied a great deal of 
the attention of the press, and it developed 
that for a long time investigators and proc- 
ess servers sought to gain entrance to 
Joseph Barbaras home, to serve him with 
process, or perhaps to search or examine 
the premises. For weeks they parked on 
his doorstep, but did not gain entrance. It 
never occurred to them to break in. Why 
not? Surely they had the physical means 
to do so: they were officers of the law; public 
opinion was on their side; the occupants of 
the house were the object of widespread 
unpopularity and notoriety. Why didn’t 
they summarily break in? Because today 
the fourth amendment is strong, and recog- 
nized by everyone as something worth honor- 
ing. There are no attacks on the fourth 
amendment by any organized groups; one 
doesn't hear of “Fourth Amendment Com- 
munists,” or “taking the fourth,” as terms 
of opprobium. There has been no hold- 
ing up to the public displeasure of the 
oft-repeated spectacle of suspected crim- 
mals, poised inside their doors, refus- 
ing to honor requests that they open 
their houses to let the law have a look 
around. Yet, when one keeps his door 
locked in the face of authority, he is merely 
asserting his constitutional privilege. When 
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he is not asked to waive his rights, he 1s 
not required affirmatively to assert them. 

“I refuse to admit you to my home, on the 
ground of my constitutional privilege under 
the fourth amendment,” would be often 
heard in the land, if the Government insti- 
tuted a policy of sending its agents to the 
doors of persons suspected of crime with a 
request that searches be permitted. And the 
reading of such a formula, from a typed slip 
supplied by a lawyer would be a common- 
place. It might even cow respectable people 
into hastily opening their doors to the world, 
so that no one would suspect them of hiding 
narcotics in the fireplace, 

Somehow, I doubt it. Everyone has % 
home; everyone has a strongly developed 
feeling for privacy (that is, their own); and 
everyone would resist the idea that a failure 
to allow searches of one’s home founds $ 
necessary or reasonable inference of crim- 
inality. 

But it was not always thus. In 1925, 80 
thoughtful and able a judge as Judge John 
Knox, of the US. District Court for the 
Southern District of New York, spoke at the 
Association of the Bar of the City of New 
York, and launched a strong attack upon 
the fourth amendment. He sald, “The 
fourth amendment is a terrible stumbling 
block in the way of justice.” If this sounds 
surprising from such a source, we ought, in 
fairness, to examine the surrounding circum- 
stances. Judge Knox had then had almost & 
decade of service on the district court. Pro- 
hibition was in force. Gangsterism, boot- 
legging, corruption and racketeering were 
rife, Everywhere, agents were breaking into 
homes and places of business, without proper 
warrants, finding illegal liquor, yet cases 
were thrown out, because of violation of the 
fourth amendment. In despair at what he 
felt were frequently unjustified verdicts, and 
results which protected guilty people, the 
judge spoke. The fact that a trained, intel- 
ligent person felt that way (no doubt mirror- 
ing the feelings of many respectable people) 
at that time, shows that there is a certain 
virtue in the long-range view when we deal 
with basic constitutional safeguards. It was 
far wiser to repeal the 18th amendment than 
the fourth, 

But, most important, it shows us that gov- 
ernmental abuses of a basic right may stir 
up a great deal of resentment, not against 
the abuse, but against the unpopular per- 
son who stands in the way of that abuse, 
and claims his rights, 


APPLICABILITY OF THE FOREGOING TO THE FIFTH 
AMENDMENT 


Why has the fifth amendment come under 
a cloud in recent times? I submit that in 
our day we have been witnessing widespread 
governmental abuses of the privilege against 
self-incrimination, with the consequence 
that the public has been led, like a fright- 
ened and blindfolded beast, to attack the 
other tormented victim readily at hand— 
the person whose rights are violated—rather 
than the real tormentor. 

People are being exposed to questioning 
in public, when it is known in advance that 
they will claim their privilege—more, when 
it is known that they will properly claim it. 
No one will argue that a crook should be 
protected. If his derelictions are discovered, 
and proof is properly presented in a court, 
he should be convicted and punished, SIM- 
Uarly, when a congressional committee seeks 
information as a background for legislation, 
and some individual's misdeeds are uncov- 
ered to the public indignation, in the course 
of hearings, no one has a right to complain. 

The McClellan committee is an able group 
of highminded Senators who have done a fine 
job of exposing conditions which should be 
remedied. They have produced evidence 
which demonstrates that certain laws should 
be changed. They have shown that certain 
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individuals have violated the law. They have 
Passed this information along to law-en- 
forcement authorities, and prosecutions and 
Convictions haye eventuated. But what do 
they add to the efficacy of their job when 
they learn, at private preliminary hearings, 
that a prospective witness, whose misdeeds 
Will be the subject of a public hearing, in- 
tends validly to claim his privilege, but 
Nevertheless insist on his appearance, and 
the public claim of privilege? Again, what 
Purpose is served by asking that witness a 
Score, twoscore, or a hundred questions, 
knowing in advance that every one will be 
answered by a claim of privilege? _ Certainly, 
the committee learns nothing from the wit- 
ness. If the witness’ misdeeds are relevant, 
they are usually documented from other 
Sources. 

On the other hand, what do we lose from 
Such a procedure? Widespread publicity, 
Motion pictures, television broadcasting, 

g home to the lay public that A has 
Claimed his privilege 197 times, or 215 times, 
that he read his statement monotonously 

m a paper prepared by a lawyer, and thus 
he has thwarted the Government. The more 
times the privilege was claimed, the greater 
the criminality; the more times he asserted 
his undoubted rights, the more viclous the 
man. Ergo, let us do away with the privi- 
lege, so we will have no more such unedify- 

€ scenes. This is a dangerous logic, 
Much more valid, it seems to me, is the con- 
Clusion that if a man has a right, and we 
know that he intends properly to assert it, 
We should not force him to assert it, and 
thereby impugn not only his own integrity, 

t the rights of all of us. I would hope 

t now, 5 years after the turmoil of the 
arthy hearings, in quieter retrospect, we 
have learned the lesson that self-restraint, in 
matters like this, better serves the public 
terest in the long run than heated, sensa- 
tionail dramatics. 


THE FALLACY OF EQUATING A CLAIM OF PRIVILEGE 
WITH GULT 


What makes our present problem pecu- 
Marly difficult is the easy assumption that 
& Claim of privilege amounts, in reality, to 
an admission of guilt. In actual fact, in 
Most cases, this is probably so. 

What about a bank clerk who is accused 

his employer of stealing from the till— 
doesn't a claim of privilege in such case 
Warrant his discharge? I would readily 
agree. What about the admission commit- 
tee of a golf club, which in answer to a ques- 
tion about a man's background, are met by 
a claim of privilege—aren't they warranted 

turning down his application? Of course. 
Well, then, wherein lies the difference, when 
& witness at a Senate committee hearing, 
asked about whether he stole money, claims 

e privilege? 

When it comes to social relationships, 
everyone has a right to pick and reject his 
Tlends. Logic, prejudice, whim, caprice, may 
all serve as basis for decisions of this nature, 
and no one can complain. Arbitrary deci- 

» for the most part, can be made in 
most human relationships, with certain ex- 
ceptions, Some employers may be prevented 

¥ Union contracts from hiring and firing at 
+ pension rights may have accrued; a 
club member cannot be fired out without 
Sause. in many Instances. But for the most 

I would think that the more valuable 

© thing we seek to take from someone, 

the more careful we have to be In adhering 

Principles of fairness which have stood 
test of time. 

In considering whether a lawyer can be 
ved of the right to pratice because of a 
tt of the privilege against self-incrimina- 

‘On, the court of appeals, in Matter of Kaf- 
enburgh, 188 N. T. 49 (1907) wrote that the 

vilege had long been regarded as a safe- 
ton of civil liberty, “quite as sacred and 

Portant as the privilege of the writ of 
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habeas corpus or any of the other funda- 
mental gauranties for the protection of per- 
sonal rights. When a proper case arises, they 
should be applied in a broad and liberal 
spirit, in order to secure to the citizen the 
immunity from every species of self-accusa- 
tion implied in the brief but comprehensive 
language in which they are expressed.“ The 
court held that there was no necessary in- 
ference of guilt, from a claim of privilege, 
and wrote that “To now hold that by avail- 
ing himself of such privilege it amounted to 
a confession of his guilt upon which a for- 
feiture could be adjudged would, in effect, 
nullify both the provisions of the Constitu- 
tion and the statute.” 

It is refreshing to consider this language 
of a half-century ago, and compare it with 
the frightened attitude of some lawyers who 
would proclaim their own respectability, and 
freedom from Communist taint, by propos- 
ing to make it grounds for disbarment to 
claim the privilege. Such is the osmosis of 
contact with laymen—we find ourselves 
drawing weakness from them, instead of in- 
fusing them with the feryor and strength of 
enlightened understanding of the Constitu- 
tion, 


The most fundamental deprivation which 


one human can visit upon another, of course, 

is taking away his life or liberty. Cruel and 
criminal when one individual wreaks it on 
another, it is often necessitated and proper 
when organized individuals—society—prac- 
tices it against an erring member, or violator 
of society's laws. But here, in the most awe- 
some duty of man—that most closely ap- 
proaching the power of a god—particular 
self-restraint is necessary. Blood lust, re- 
venge, public clamor should all ideally be 
kept to a minimum. Who can ever forget 
that chilling story by Shirley Jackson, The 
Lottery,” when the unbearable suspense is 
released by the community stoning of the 
woman chosen for death by the lottery. 

The long struggle for civilization finds one 
of its noblest accomplishments in our mod- 
ern rules for determining guilt or innocence 
of crime. We take no one's life or liberty 
except in accordance with rules tested over 
many centuries. Would anyone quarrel with 
the requirement that guilt must be proved 
beyond a reasonable doubt? Proved by 
whom? By the prosecution—not by the 
defendant. When a defendant is placed on 
trial, he need not take the stand, and he 
may properly put the prosecution's case to 
the test. Nor may comment be made on a 
defendant’s failure to take the stand, We 
all accopt this as a valid premise. But the 
inescapable logic of these rules is that a fall- 
ure to take the stand ralses no inference of 
guilt, and indeed the law expressly requires 
the court so to charge a Jury. How can such 
a rule exist, and remain at the foundation of 
our criminal law systeni, if it has no validity? 
Yet, whenever one says that a claim of 
privilege is tantamount to a confession of 
guilt, one is attacking that rule, since a 
defendant's decision to remain off the stand 
is nothing more nor less than a claim of 
privilege. Š 

Experience has taught us that therè are- 
many reasons, other than guilt, which may 
prompt a claim of privilege—or its equtva- 
lent, a defendant's decision not to take the 
stand. Every criminal lawyer knows that it 
ts not fear of denying criminality in the case 
on trial which keeps a defendant from glv- 
ing evidence. Indeed, the eagerness to deny 
guilt is often in direct proportion to that 
guilt, But the real reason why most de- 
fendants choose not to testify is the fear of 
being questioned on collateral matters af- 
fecting credibility, A criminal record of past 
convictions, illicit romances, income tax eva- 
sions—in short, a myriad of things other 
than the issue raised by the indictment and 
plea of not guilty, are often the deciding 
factor in such decisions, 
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Dean Erwin Griswold, in his book, “The 
Fifth Amendment Today“ gives other in- 
stances of the fallacy that a claim of priv- 
ilege is tantamount to a confession of guilt. 
I have no hesitation in borrowing copiously 
from that work, since a book so excellent and 
so widely discussed must have escaped ac- 
tual reading by most. : 

Perhaps the best example one can envision 
of the invalidity of such an inference of 
guilt from the assertion of the privilege lies 
in the Salem witch trials. Consider the 
charge—being a witch. It would be safe to 
assume that none of my readers belleves in 
witches. Yet in the Massachusetts colony 
people were tried for their lives on the charge 
of being witches, and they were tortured to 
make them confess. Would a claim of the 
privilege there be an admission of guilt? 
Could it be? It could, to the people of 
Massachusetts in the 17th century. Yet the 
unfortunate defendants of those days could 
oniy maintain their innocence, and be tor- 
tured; confess to something of which they 
were not guilty; or claim their privilege. 
ORIGIN CY THE PRIVILEGE AS A PROTEST AGAINST 
TORTURE 


Dean Griswold speaks of the privilege as 
a landmark in man’s struggle to civilize him- 
self. We shudder now to think that tor- 
ture—the physical breaki-- g of bodies on the 
rack, hot irons, all the devilish devices testi- 
fying to the inhumanity of man to man— 
was once a recognized instrument of Goy- 
ernment policy to get at the truth. Lil- 
burne's case marked the end of the infamous 
Court of Star Chamber in England. The 
colonists were determined to eradicate it 
when the Constitution was adopted, Can 
anyone say that the urge to break men's 
bodies and minds, in order to extract evi- 
dence from them, is dead? We need only 
to look across the oceans, east and west, to 
remind ourselves that right now, and in the 
last two decades, millions of people have 
been tortured to death by governmental ac- 
tion, and forced to say anything which suited 
their tormentors. Can we say with assur- 
ance that no such specter can ever arise 
here? Only by strengthening our belief in 
the constitutional safeguards can we add to 
that assurance. 

If we were to do away with the fifth 
amendment, and its State coun „ 25 
some people advocate, we would face a sit- 
ustlon where people would be called to testify 
against themselves as a matter of course. 
In my opinion, we would be taking a long 
step toward opening the door to torture if 
we did so. 

THE PRIVILEGE HAS BEEN A POTENT DEFENSE 
AGAINST OPPRESSION 

As our life becomes more complex, gov- 
ernment becomes more complex. If a citizen 
were to read all the ways one can violate the 
law and become a criminal, he would be in- 
clined to stay in bed, for fear that a step 
beyond his threshold held innumerable ter- 
rors. The endless, serried ranks of the red 
volumes of the U.S.C.A., the fat volumes of 
the New York Penal Law, the cleverly hidden 
municipal traffic and sanitary regulations 
and unconsolidated laws carrying criminal 
sanctions, create a maze wherein we must all 
tread carefully, lest we expose ourselves to 
prosecution. No longer is adherence to the 
Decalogue a trusty compass through life. I 
say this half in jest, but only half so. 

It becomes important to keep something of 
the pioneering independent spirit of our 
forebears. They know that constituted au- 
thority, being. administered by men who 
sometimes suffered from the human failings 
of avarice, jealousy, pride, and stupidity, 
sometimes had to be kept in place. In doing 
80, the privilege has been a potent weapon. 
Two interesting examples come to mind. 

In the Pennsylvania Colony, the printer, 
Bradford, was so fred by the spirit of liberty 
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that he undertook to print the Pennsylvania 
Charter of Liberties, so that the people might 
know their rights, vis-a-vis their rulers. He 
was also realistic enough to realize that it 
would be well to leave his name off the pub- 
lication. He was haled before the Governor, 
and we are indebted to Dean Griswold for 
the following excerpt from the record. 

“Governor. Why, sir, I would know by 
what power of authority you thus print. 
Here is the charter printed. 

“BRADFORD, It was by Governor Penn's en- 
couragement I came to this province and by 
his leave I print. 

“Governor. What, sir, have you license to 
print the charter? I desire to know from 
you whether you did print the charter or not 
and who set you to work? 

“Braprorp. Governor, it is an impracticable 
thing for any man to accuse himself. Thou 
knows it very well. 

“Governor. Well, I shall not much press 
you to it, but if you were so ingenuous as to 
confess, it should go the better with you. 

“Braprorp. I desire to know my accusers. 
I think it very hard to be put upon accusing 
myself. 

“Governor. Can you deny you printed it? 
I do know you did print it and by whose 
direction and will prove it and make you 
smart with it, too, since you are so stub- 
born.” 

In England, in the 17th century, in the 
reign of William IV. the highly respected Lord 
Chief Justice of England once found It expe- 
dient to claim his privilege. Chief Justice 
John Holt was summoned before the House 
of Lords to explain a decision of his, which 
seemed to that body to trench on their juris- 
diction, He refused to answer, in these 
words: 

“I look upon this as an arraignment; I 
insist upon it if I am arraigned; I ought not 
to answer." 

He maintained this position, the Lords 
retreated. and we learn from Campbell's 
“Lives of the Chief Justices” that the “pub- 
lic has strongly taken the side of the Chief 
Justice and his health was given with en- 
thusiasm at all public meetings throughout 
the kingdom.” 

It is heartening to think that a judge 
could be a popular hero—not for bowling to 
authority, or to the legislative branch—but 
for standing up to them, by asserting his 
privilege. It was only possible, I submit, 
because the people of England knew their 
rights, valued them, and were quick to 
respond to a challenge to those rights. 

One can only ask oneself morosely what 
would happen today if a Chief Justice were 
impelled to claim his privilege. Would the 
public, aware of the meaning of that step, 
judge him properly, or would they pick up 
their papers, read the headlines, “Chief 
Judge Takes Fifth," and promptly assume he 
must be guilty? 

CONCLUSION 


1, The privilege is historically part of a 
package of rights evolved over the centuries 
by an Anglo-Saxon common law determined 
to protect the citizens from governmental 
excesses and repressions. 

2. It is an expression of our dissatisfac- 
tion with torture as a governmental in- 
strument to determine truth. 

3. It is a recognition of human dignity; It 
is more fitting that society, when it judges 
and punishes people for transgressions, 
should not humillate and degrade a defend- 
ant. 

4. It is an essential part of the process, 
which requires proof beyond a reasonable 
doubt, and is inextricably interwoven with 
it. 

5. It is not necessarily true that a claim 
of privilege is an admission of guilt; there 
are sufficient instances of the inference not 
being valid, to make use reject that propo- 
sition when we seek the certainty which 
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justifies our depriving others of life and 
liberty. To put it another way, the cliche, 
“It is better to acquit 99 guilty men than to 
convict 1 innocent one,” is still true. 

6. Experience tells us that from time to 
time things which seem immediately im- 
portant-must collide with basic rights, which 
frustrate these temporary things. In the 
long run, it is better and wiser to give up 
temporary, high-keyéd satisfactions and 
adhere to permanent ones, on a quieter 
scale. A diet of vegetables is better for us 
than candy. 


Tribute to Representative Burleson, 
of Texas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, September 9, 1959 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I was gratified to see that one of 
Texas’ most respected newspapers, the 
Houston Chronicle, recently paid tribute 
to one of Texas’ ablest, most distin- 
guished young Congressmen, Omar 
BURLESON, of Texas. 

Representative BURLESON has served 
in the House for 13 years and has risen 
to become chairman of the House Ad- 
minstration Committee. He is widely 
respected and admired for his forth- 
rightness, his honesty and his impres- 
sive grasp of the important problems 
confronting us teday. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that an article entitled “Burleson 
Has Risen Rapidly in Influence,” written 
by Edward Jamieson, and published in 
the Houston Chronicle, be printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Bue.eson Has RISEN RAPIDLY IN INFLUENCE 


WasHINGTON.—Seniority is all-important 
in determining the leaders of the U.S. House 
of Representatives. As a result, many Mem- 
bers serve in the House for a score or more 
years before reaching the chairmanship of 
& committe or a similarly influential post. 

A notable exception to the usually long 
period of a Member slowly rising to a top 
place Is Representative Omar BURLESON, of 
the 17th Texas District. 

Bunlxsom did not enter the House until 
1947, but already he is chairman of a stand- 
ing committee of that body, and ranks fourth 
on the Forelgn Affairs Committee. 


ALMOST FULL-TIME JOB 


He has been chairman of the House Ad- 
ministration Committee since the 83d Con- 
gress and in that capacity has directed legis- 
lation and other activities dealing with the 
actual operation of the House itself. 

This ts virtually a full-time job in itself, 
but the Texan also devotes a great deal of 
attention and effort to the work of the For- 
eign Affairs Committee. 

While has has been critical of some phases 
of the international policies of the admin- 
istration of President Eisenhower, he feels 
that the appointment of former Representa- 
tive Christian Herter, of Massachusetts, to 
succeed John Foster Dulles as Secretary of 
State was an excellent decision by the Pres- 
ident. 


“I served with Secretary Herter in the 
House and have great confidence in his abil- 
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ity.” Burteson declared, “I think the Pres- 
ident made a very wise decision in naming 
him at this critical period when a decision 
must be reached over the future of Berlin.” 

The 51-year-old Member whose home is in 
Anson, west of Fort Worth, is a quiet-spoken 
Member of the House who works long -and 
hard at his job, but does not normally try 
for newspaper headlines. 


ONE EXCEPTION 


An exception has been his attempt to force 
his colleagues to report to the House the 
amounts of money they spend on their visits 
to foreign countries each year, 

“Most of the Congressmen who make these 
inspection trips while Congress is not in 
session really try to do a conscientious job 
and I am sure that in the end, they save the 
taxpayers money.“ BURLESON says. Never- 
theless, I do not see why each Member should 
not be required to report to the public how 
much he spent, whether it was given him by 
his own committee, or through the State 
Department with its counterpart funds.” 

BurRLeson, through his campaign, has 
forced the various committees to report their 
total expenditures for trips by Members out 
of the country, but he still feels that indi- 
vidual Members also should be required to 
make similar reports. 


ONE OF TWO CHAIRMEN 


Though Texas has the Speaker of the 
House, Representative Sam Rarnunx, and 
many Members high up on important com- 
mittees, BURLESON is only one of two Texans 
who are chairmen of standing committees. 
The other is Representative OLIN TEAGUE, of 
College Station, who is chairman of the Vet- 
erans’ Affairs Committee, 

After serving as county attorney and 
county judge of Jones County prior to 1940, 
BurLEsON was a roving agent of the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation for 2 years. He en- 
tered the Navy in 1942 and shortly after he 
returned to active law practice in Anson, 
he ran and was elected to the House. 

He is married to the former Ruth DeWeese. 
They have no children. 


Is Red China Embarrassing Khrushchev 
in Laos? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONARD G. WOLF 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 9, 1959 


Mr. WOLF. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to revise and extend my remarks I wish 
to insert into the Appendix of the RECORD 
two articles on the problem of Sino- 
Soviet affairs. The articles, written by 
Walter Lippmann and George Sokolsky, 
deal with the problems of southeast 
Asia and the apparent interest in the 
Chinese in establishing a partial Mon- 
golian hegemony. 

The United States should be aware of 
the problems which the southeast area 
now faces and should revamp our policies 
in this area of the world. 

Both Mr. Lippmann and Mr. Sokolsky 
surmise that the present tactics of the 
Chinese Communist government are 
aimed, to a great extent, at showing 
Khrushchev Chinese independence from 
Soviet leadership. This policy of inde- 
pendence of the Communist Chinese is 
dangerous for the United States at this 
time since there are few controls which 
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can be exercised over Chinese policies. 
The usual strictures and considerations 
which nations that are members of the 
United Nations are inapplicable in the 
Case of Communist China. 
From the Washington Post, Sept. 8, 1959] 

ASIA AND Ma. K 

(By Walter Lippmann) 


The eruption on the Indian frontier and in 
Laos is an ominous development, not least of 
all because it lies outside of an beyond the 
control of the existing international order. 
Western relations with the Soviet Union are 
Conflicting and unfriendly. But they are 
Conducted within an existing order. There 
are ambassadors, there is the United Nations, 
there are conferences of foreign ministers 
and of experts, there are the exchanges of 
Visits by the heads of governments, and 
there is the prospect of summit meetings. 

But the Chinese revolution, unlike the 
Russian revolution, is outside the interna- 
tonal order, and it is not subject to its rules 
and obligations. For all practical purposes 
it is isolated and incommunicado. This 
Means that there is no way to talk with the 
Red Chinese Government except through 
the Soviet Union, and this poses some very 
complicated questions. 

The complications arise out of the in- 
dubitable fact that the relations between 
Moscow and Peiping are themselyes compli- 
cated. Their relations are unclear and am- 
biguous. We do not know, and probably 
Russia and China themselves do not know, to 
What degree they are independent of each 
Other and how far they are entangled. It is 
certain that Red China is not a Soviet colony, 
Or dependency, or satellite. Yet it is cer- 
tain, too, that under any conditions now 
Possible they are bound together on the 
issue of war and peace. 

The relations between Red China and the 
Soyiet Union are not healthy. It is a peril 
to the peace of Asia and of the world that 
the Chinese revolution, which is in a highly 
€xpansionist phase, should be represented 
in the international order only by the Soviet 
Union. It is evident that the enormous rev- 
Olutionary convulsion will not be and prob- 
ably cannot be restrained by the Soviet 
Union, Yet the Soviet Union will not and 
Cannot stand aside and allow the United 
States and its allies to attempt to contain 
that revolution. 

In the coming talks with Mr. Khrushchev 
it is possible to imagine how coexistence 
Might be stabilized in Europe. But it is not 
Possible to imagine, so it seems to me, how 
Coexistence can be stabilized on the periph- 
ery of the Chinese revolution. 

In Europe for the time being coexistence 
Would mean the status quo—two Germanys, 
two Berlins, two Europes, with arrangement 
for increasing cultural, economic and poll- 
tical intercourse between them. This would 
leave to the future the problem of German 
Teunification, the problem of the military 
Status of a reunited Germany, and the prob- 

of the redeployment of forces within the 

NATO and the Warsaw Pacts. This is pos- 

Bible because such a de facto understanding 

does no immediate violence to the vital in- 
of any of the great powers. 

But nothing comparable with this is in 
Sight or even concelyable in South Asia. The 

of the Chinese revolution are burning 
Nercely and the Russians could not extin- 
Fulsn them even if they wished to do so. 
Although the Russians are indubitably ap- 
Prehensive from the point of view of their 
Own national interests because they are the 
Neighbors of this portentous revolution, they 
are also Communists who as true believers 
Must also believe in the Chinese revolution. 

cannot oppose it, they can restrain it, if 
at all, only secretly, and they must defend it 
if it becomes involved in war. 
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There have been a few voices raised in this 
country suggesting that as a protest against 
and punishment for what is happening in 
Asia, we should break off the coming talks 
with Mr. Khrushchev. That would be very 
unwise. If a modus vivendi for Berlin and 
Germany can be worked out, we should do 
so, not only because that would be a good 
thing in itself, but also because it would put 
us—and it may be the Soviet Union, too— 
in a better position to work on the contain- 
ment of the Chinese revolution. 


From the Washington Post, Sept. 8, 1959 
KHRUSHCHEV AND Mao 
(By George E. Sokolsky) 

Two views can be taken of the Sino-Indian 
situation and it is not likely that the truth- 
ful explanation will be available for many 
years. Mao Tze-tung is a complex person- 
ality, the product of a mixture of Confucian 
and orthodox Marxist thinking. He is a 
pragmatist whose measure of the rightness, 
the fitness, the propriety of a course of action 
is its effective implementation. 

Obviously, Nikita Khrushchey would not 
take the trip to the United States and make 
all the preparations he is making for it, if 
he anticipated a total failure. It is equally 
obvious that the support that the United 
States is giving Laos and the support that 
Great Britain and the United States must 
give to India could lead to real trouble. In 
fact, Nehru fears a war between India and 
Red China because he would have to call in 
British and American (or United Nations) 
protection. India is a member of the Com- 
monwealth of Nations and of the United 
Nations. 

It begins to look as though the troubles 
in Asia, coming a fortnight before Khru- 
shchey comes to the United States, could 
spoil the effectiveness of his visit here. The 
two views on this subject are: 

1. That Khrushchev intends to ride into 
our land with a fanfare of explosions to show 
his power and his fearlessness. I do not hold 
to this view because it is self-defeating. It 
would so stiffen the backs of our people that 
it would not be long before Khrushchey 
would discover that we cannot be bullied and 
Eisenhower would find that his peace pro- 
gram had been defeated not in Moscow or 
Washington but in the southeast of Asia. 
Why come at all under such circumstances? 

2. The other view ts that Mao Tze-tung is 
making it very tough for Khrushchey, There 
can be several reasons for this. 

First of all, Mao is an orthodox Marxist. 
He has clearly indicated that he does not ap- 
prove the middle course (that is, wi 
Marxism) that Khrushchey pursues. Mao 
was closer to the Kaganovich-Malenkov- 
Molotov group, which Khrushchev de- 
nounced as antiparty and exiled, than he 
ever was to Khrushchev. 

Secondly, in the past Khrushchev's orien- 
tation has been eastward and he has sup- 
ported Mao's empire-bullding throughout 
Asia. It will be recalled that Chou En-lai, 
Mao’s Premier, sought to play the leading 
role at the Bandung Conference (1955). As 
far back as that Nehru must haye suspected 
that Mao hoped to establish a hegemony 
over the whole east and south Asia. 

What Mao must fear is that Khrushchev 
will go European on him. He must fear 
that a prolonged series of summit meet- 
ings, constant personal contacts with heads 
of Western States, such fraternization as was 
evident during the Nixon visit, could re- 
orient Khrushchey’s position into a westward 
direction, Without Russian support, Mao. 
could not last in China. He has depended 
upon Russia since he forsook philosophy for 
politics sometime about 1925. 

Third, it has been a sore point with Mao 
that despite. Russian support, Red China 
has not been admitted to the United Nations 
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and has not been recognized by the United 
States. Year after year, the Russians plead 
with the United Nations to admit Red China, 
which, as things stand, is an outlaw nation. 
Just as Khrushchev has recently been ad- 
vocating two Germanys, so he has been ad- 
vocating two Chinas, an idea which evoked 
considerable sympathy among the pro-Rus- 
sians in the State Department. 

Mao understands his own people and he 
knows that two generations will have to die 
before the hatred for Russia, long existent In 
China, dies off. Meanwhile, he is forced to 
show his dependence upon Russia because 
he has no yoice in international councils. 
He can only talk through Russian mouths. 

And now Khrushchey is coming to Wash- 
ington and Eisenhower Is going to Moscow 
and one thing can lead to another. Mao is 
an envious man. I can recall his hatred 
for Chen Tu-shiu who organized the Chi- 
nese Communist Party. Mao disliked in the 
Peiping University such philosophers as Hu 
Shih and Chiang Monling, his contem- 
poraries: An envious man can only view 
what Khrushchev is doing with bitterness. 
He, too, would like to be at a summit—but 
how? Only through Khrushchey. It is not 
good enough. 

This is not based on facts. It is a surmise 
that comes from long residence in China and 
some experience with Chinese habits of 
thought, 


Difference in Charges to Federal Govern- 
ment as Against Other Contractors 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS E. DORN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 9, 1959 


Mr. DORN of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I am inserting this letter, a copy 
of which was given me by a constituent, 
to call the attention of my colleagues to 
the difference in charges to the Federal 
Government as against other contrac- 
tors. I am informed this is a common 
practice: 

THE CoMMERCIAL SHEARING 
& Sramprva Co., 
Youngstown, Ohio, August 27, 1959. 
Reference: P.O. No. 131/1~70965/60X¥. 
Mr. S. YEVELSON, 
Code 530 B1, New York Naval Shipyard, 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 

Dear MR. Yevetson: As discussed in our 
recent phone conyersation, this is to confirm 
that the price of $446.82 was quoted in error. 
Correct unit price should be $893.50 for cyl- 
inder model D32 JE-3-45"’ stroke. 

The reason for this is, Mr. Yevelson, that 
we have two pricing policies, one for users, 
such as the Federal Government, and origi- 
nal equipment manufacturers. Since the 
Government falls in the former category, and 
the original price given to you was an 
O. E. M. price, we have been instructed to 
inform you that the user price is to apply, 
namely, $893.50. 

We regret this error and any inconvenience 
it may cause. It would be greatly appre- 
ciated, however, if you would issue an amend- 
ment to this order correcting the price to 
read $893.50 net each. 

Thank you. . 

Sincerely, 


F. B. COOPER, 
East Orange Regional District Sales. 
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Another Korea? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
; Wednesday, September 9, 1959 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, the folly of surrendering our 
independence to any international organ- 
ization is becoming increasingly obvious. 

Possibly no one could conceive of a 
finer thought or program than that of 
bringing permanent peace to the world, 
improving the living conditions of all 
people wherever found, bringing pros- 
perity and security to everyone, That 
might be the thought which took us into 
United States, NATO, and other inter- 
national organizations. 

The idea back of our entanglement in 
foreign affairs, and you will recall that 
Washington warned against it, may be 
somewhat similar to that entertained by 
those who attempted to build the tower 
of Babel. That failed, we are told, be- 
cause of the confusion of tongues. 

Since then human nature has remained 
much the same. 

a “ONE WORLD ORGANIZATION” 


We now find that, by joining United 
Nations and NATO, we are committed to 
a policy, wherever in the world what we 
are pleased to call a free nation is in- 
vaded or imposed upon by the Commu- 
nists, of sending not only money and 
supplies, but our young men to fight in a 
war in which we are not directly inter- 
ested. 

Because of our previous commitments 
to our so-called allies, we became in- 
volved in Korea, and the cost in lives and 
suffering was enormous. 

An extremely unfortunate result of 
our joining these foreign organizations 
is that so far, and evidently in the 
future, we—our people—will be forced to 
bear an undue part of the cost, both in 
treasure and in lives. 

It is extremely difficult for the young 
women and the young men of America 
of today to see why they should be forced 
into the armed services, into a program 
of intensive training and ultimately to 
fight and die at the call of some foreign 
group which has no real interest in the 
future of our country. 

Today, whether our young men and, 
perhaps, our young women, because of 
our membership in UN. are taken from 
their homes and sent to fight in Laos de- 
pends upon what the Security Council of 
the United Nations decides. For years, 
we have poured millions into Laos. 

We have sent billions upon billions 
taken from our taxpayers to bolster not 
only the independence and integrity of 
other countries, but to make them active 
and efficient competitors of our industry. 

Certainly, we believe in charity, in 
being helpful, and that has been our rec- 
ord since the beginning of our Nation, 
but, in my judgment, of far more impor- 
tancé is a policy which will enable us to 
remain independent, in control of our 
own destiny, to make secure the future of 
our own people, 
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Why not do a little serious thinking 
on the issue of how far can we weaken 
ourselves, and are we justified in impos- 
ing burdens upon our own folks to aid 
others? 

The present demand is that, if we 
are better acquainted with the people of 
other nations, there will be less conten- 
tion. Perhaps so. But history shows 
that the nations of the Old World— 
neighbors, it might be said—have always 
been on the verge of war with each other. 

Helpful to others? Yes. But not at 
the cost of our own independence. 


Civil Rights Report: Unhappy Reading 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JEFFERY COHELAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


_ Thursday, August 20, 1959 


Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Speaker, too long 
have we been content to assume an im- 
mature attitude toward the problems 
which our Negro citizens face. The new 
report of the Federal Civil Rights Com- 
mission spells out the areas of difficulty, 
corroborates conditions already known 


to those who have taken the trouble to, 


inquire and makes recommendations in 
line with proposed legislation. 

It is my hope that this report will 
create the sense of urgency on the part 
of legislators warranted by these criti- 
cal problems. We can no longer equivo- 
cate or ignore our responsibilities. 

The case is stated effectively in the 
following editorial from the pages of the 
New York Times which I place in the 
Record under permission, to extend re- 
marks: 

Crvm Ricuts REPORT 

The report of the Federal Civil Rights Com- 
mission to the President makes important, 
though unhappy, reading. It describes in 
detail what every informed American should 
be aware of—that large numbers of Negroes 
in the South are prevented from voting by 
methods which range from physical violence 
to legal trickery, that the Supreme Court de- 
cision outlawing school segregation has been 
far from implemented and that racial dis- 
crimination in housing forces Negroes, 
Puerto Ricans and similar groups to provide 
disproportionate percentages of the Nation's 
slum dwellers. No American who takes seri- 
ously the ideas of freedom and equality in 
this Nation's heritage can feel anything but 
shame about the basic situation described 
in this report, even though progress has 
been and is being made in the area of ex- 
tending civil rights to all. 

What can be done to eliminate these evils 
in our democratic soclety? The recommenda- 
tions of the Commission have already come 
under attack, particularly from those who 
benefit from the disqualification of many 
Negro voters in the South. But on the whole 
the proposals and recommendations of the 
Commission are moderate in nature and 
worthy of serious consideration by all men 
of good will. 

The proposal that temporary Federal regis- 
trars be appointed to take over in southern 
areas where State and local officials prevent 
Negroes from voting has drawn immediate 
Opposition from the diehards. Yet those 
who have begun shouting States rights must 
answer the grim story the Commission's re- 
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port tells of how many State officials in the 
South have labored to prevent Negro Ameri- 
cans from voting. It is no answer to say 
merely, as does Commissioner Battle in his 
dissent, that “present laws are sufficient to 
protect” the right to vote. Too many Ne- 
gro Americans are being denied the right to 
vote to take that claim seriously. 

On housing, the Commission is construc- 
tive in Its emphasis upon the need for more 
housing and for equal opportunity to secure 
decent housing. On education the three 
northern members of the Commission should 
find a sympathetic reaction to their pro- 

that Federal aid be withheld from in- 
stitutions of higher education which exclude 
students on racial grounds. We still have 
far to go to reach the ideal in the civil rights 
field, but the Commission's report promises 
to help us make progress. And it is cer- 
tainly to be hoped that the move begun in 
the Senate yesterday to continue the life of 
the Civil Rights Commission beyond next 
November will be successful. 


Padre Island, Tex. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, September 9, 1959 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, in recent years there has been in- 
creasing concern at the rapid rate at 
which our Nation's natural shoreline 
areas have been vanishing. 

One of the greatest of these areas, em- 
bracing the longest undeveloped shore- 
lines area in the United States, is Padre 
Island which stretches for 117 miles 
along Texas’ gulf coast. 

In an effort to assure timely action 
by the Federal Government in preserv- 


_ ing this priceless heritage for the public 


good, I recently joined with my distin- 

guished colleague from Texas (Mr. YAR- 

BOROUGH] and two able Members of the 

Texas delegation in the House [Mr. KIL- 

core and Mr. Younc! in addressing let- 

ters to the distinguished Senator from 

Montana [Mr. Murray], the chairman 

of the Committee on Interior and Insular 

Affairs, as well as the Honorable Fred A. 

Seaton, Secretary of the Interior. 

In the interest of apprising others in 
the great potential of Padre Island, I ask 
unanimous consent, Mr. President, that 
both these letters be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SEPTEMBER 2, 1959. 

Hon. James E, MURRAY, 

Chairman, Senate Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs, Senate Office Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C, 

Dear Mr. Cnammtax: As you are well aware 
there has been increasing concern in recent 
years over the rapid rate at which the na- 
tural shoreline areas of the United States 
have been vanishing. It is generally recog- 
nized that unless the Federal Government 
acts soon to preserve for the American 
people some of the few remaining areas of 
shoreline wilderness, this aspect of our heri- 
tage will have disappeared forever. 

The Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs currently has under consideration a 
number of bills which would authorize the 
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establishment. of shoreline park areas, in- 
Cluding S. 4 introduced by Senator Yar- 
BoRovuGH, which would specificlally authorize 
the establishment of a national park at 
Padre Island, Tex. Other bills would au- 
thorize the acquisition of shoreline areas, 
and though they are broad enough in scope 
to permit development at Padre Island, its 
Selection would not be assured under the 
terms of these bills. 

The purpose of this letter is to urge your 
committee to conduct hearings on the ques- 
tion of establishing a national shoreline area 
on Padre Island and to report to the Sen- 
ate legislation which would insure the pres- 
ervation of this natural wonder. Padre Is- 
land, stretching 117 miles along the Texas 
gulf coast, is the longest remaining unde- 
veloped beach area in the Nation. Here at 
Padre Island the United States has its last 
Opportunity to preserve a substantial length 
Of beach area in its natural state. 

The National Park Service has conducted 
a full investigation of the potentialities of 
Padre Island, and both the Park Service 
and the Interior Department's Advisory 
Board on National Parks, Historic Sites, 
Buildings, and Monuments have recognized 
the opportunity at Padre Island and have 
strongly recommended the establishment of 
a national shoreline area here. If Padre 
Island is to be preserved for future public 
use and enjoyment, action must be taken 
soon. Otherwise, the island will follow other 
Shoreline areas into conventional commer- 
cial beach development. 

We belieye that the Congress must enact 
&uthorizing legislation soon if this beauti- 
ful wilderness is to be preserved. If at all 
Possible, Congress should act on the matter 
next year. Therefore, we respectfully re- 
quest that your committee hold hearings 
On this question between the adjournment 
Of the present session of Congress and the 
Commencement of the next session. If the 
committee does hold these hearings we rec- 
ommend that the committee visit the area 
for on-the-spot hearings in order that its 
Members will personally appreciate the won- 
ders of nature found at Padre Island. 

We are most anxious that the Congress 
act on this matter soon, and we know that 
if the members of your committee would 
visit Padre Island and report their impres- 
sions to the Senate, the early establishment 
of a national shoreline area at Padre Island 
Would be assured. 

Sincerely, 
LYNDON B, JOHNSON, 
U.S. Senator. 
RALPH YARBOROUGH, 
U.S. Senator. 
Jor M. KrLGORE, 
Member of Congress. 
Jon YOUNG, 
Member of Congress. 
U.S. SENATE, 
OFFICE OF THE DEMOCRATIC LEADER, 
Washington, D.C., September 2, 1959. 
Hon, Fren A. SEATON, 

Secretary of the Interior, Interior Building, 
` Washington, D.C. 

My Dran MR, SECRETARY: On April 27, 1959, 
you transmitted to each of us a copy of a field 
report by the National Park Service on the 
Proposal to establish a national shoreline 
area on Padre Island, Tex. 

We were and are extremely impressed with 
this report. It is apparent that the National 
Park Services investigation of the poten- 
Ualities of Padre Island as a shoreline area 
Was extremely thorough, and the need for 
immediate action to preserve this beautiful 
Area for the people of America is fully demon- 
strated by this report. 

Both the National Park Service and the 

visory Board on National Parks, Historic 
Sites, Buildings and Monuments haye recom- 
mended the establishment of a national 
Shoreline area on Padre Island. But to our 
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knowledge the Interior Department has not 
approved this proposal nor has the Depart- 
ment recommended that the Congress enact 
legislation which would insure that a na- 
tional shoreline area be established on Padre 
Island. ` 

This is one of the Nation's last opportu- 
nities to preserve a substantial segment of 
our shoreline in its wilderness state. Padre 
Island, stretching 117 miles along the Texas 
gulf coast, embraces the longest undeveloped 
beach remaining in America, Thousands of 
acres of Padre Island are still in a natural 
state providing many miles of spacious 
beaches and lovely dunes. If these can be 
preserved, American families in the future 
will be assured of the opportunity to en- 
joy the natural beauty of the island as well 
as the recreational benefits the wonderful 
Padre Island beaches can bring. But if this 
is to come about, action must be taken now. 
Otherwise, the opportunity will have been 
lost, and the natural beauty of Padre Island 
will have given way to conyentional commer- 
cial beach uses. 

We strongly urge you to take Immediate ac- 
tion to implement the recommendations of 
the National Park Service and the Advisory 
Board on National Parks, Historic Sites, 
Bulldings and Monuments that a national 
shoreline area be established on Padre Island. 
We ask that Padre Isiand be officially desig- 
nated by the Department of the Interior as 
a suitable location for such a national shore- 
line area, and that the Department imme- 
diately recommend to the Congress that it 
enact legislation which will specifically au- 
thorize the establishment of a national shore- 
line area on Padre Island. 

Sincerely, 
LYNDON B. JOHNSON, 
U.S. Senator. 
Jor M. KILGORE, 
Member of Congress. 
RALPH YARBOROUGH, 
U.S. Senator, 
JoHN YOUNG, 
Member of Congress. 


Poison in Your Water—No. 168 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 9, 1959 


Mr. DINGELL, Mr. Speaker, pursuant 
to permission granted I am inserting in- 
to the Appendix of the CoNGRESSIONAL 
Recorp an article appearing in the Gary 
(Ind.) Post-Tribune of October 9, 1958, 
entitled “Reveal Pollution Survey Re- 
sults”: 

[From the Gary (Ind.) Post-Tribune, Oct. 9, 
1958] 
REVEAL POLLUTION Survey RESULTS 

Honarr.—Delegates to the Inter-Chapter 
Council of the Izaak Walton League, at a 
meeting in the Hobart chapter's clubhouse, 
were jolted to an awareness of the existing 
conditions of Hobart’s water pollution when 
they were told that "Lake George and Deep 
River are nothing more than an open sewer.” 

Speaking for the committee which made a 
survey of the lake and river as well as spot 
checks in the area was George Maywald. 

In presenting the report of statistics com- 
piled in the survey, he also listed the specific 
locations from which the water samples had 
been taken and a description of the sam- 
plings. They are: 

At Deep River, at the Ridge Road Bridge 
above the confluence of Duck Creek and 
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above the sewage treatment plant outfall; 
Deep River at the Rand Street Bridge ap- 
proximately one-third mile below the sewage 
treatment plant outfall; Duck Creek at the 
Michigan Avenue Bridge at the south edge of 
the sewage treatment plant grounds, 150 
yards above its confluence with Deep River. 

Contaminated water was found at several 
septic tank Installations and raw sewage en- 
tering the sewage treatment plant final ef- 
fluent from the sewage plant ditch flowing 
north under Eighth Street to Lake George 
just west of Fleming Street; the ditch at the 
intersection of Wisconsin and 10th Streets; 
sewer outfall to the south side of Lake 
George 10 yards east of Wisconsin Street. 

And, ditch running south from Third Street 
just west of Colorado Street; ditch on the 
north side of Ridge Road, just east of Ash 
Street; and the 16-inch outfall to the south 
side of Lake George at the west end of 
Pennsylvania Street, 


VIOLATIONS 


Conditions observed during this survey 
violated the regulations required by the 
stream pollution control board, that gen- 
erally, “the oxygen content of the receiving 
water shall be no less than 50 percent of 
saturation and, in no case, shall it fall be- 
low 25 percent saturation.” Other sections 
of the regulation were also violated. 

The high bacteria concentrations noted 
during this survey indicate a serious health 
hazard to the community, the committee 
pointed out, 

Deposits of organic materials in a stream 
or ditch cause putrid sludge banks which 
inhibit and destroy aquatic life. Odors 
arising from the decomposing material cause 
nuisances and lower property value adjacent 
to the stream or ditch. 

Maywald also read from a copy of a letter 
to Mayor Fred Rose and the board of public 
works, from Oral H. Hart, sanitary engineer 
at the State board of health, in which a 
copy of the survey was included, 

The letter also stated that consideration 
was given in 1950-51 to the construction of 
additional sewers and a complete sewage 
treatment plant, The program was reduced 
because of financial dimculties. Approval of 
the stream pollution control board for the 
construction of an Interceptor sewer and a 
primary treatment plant was with the un- 
derstanding that it was the first step toward 
the construction of a complete sewage plant. 


NO DELAY 


The continued population growth in the 
Hobart area and the increased discharge of 
raw or inadequately treated sewage to mis- 
cellaneous streams and ditches and to Lake 
George makes it imperative that further 
construction be undertaken with the least 
possible delay, the letter concluded, 

Field and office work in connection with 
the survey was accomplished by personnel 
of the Water Pollution Section, Division of 
Sanitary Engineering, State Board of Health. 

With the exception of field determination 
for dissolved oxygen, the analyses were 
made in the laboratories of the State Board 
of Health. 

“This survey,” according to the committee 
“is only the beginning of the fight to clean 
up our lake and the streams leading to it.“ 

The committee conducting the survey 
here, is comprised of members from a num- 
ber of organizations in this area, who are 
interested in furthering the project. Of 
these, the Izaak Walton League and the 
American Legion are two. 


THE COMMITTEE 

Maywald, T. N. Bale, William Chadwick, 
and Mrs. Howard Enslen represent the Ho- 
bart chapters of the league and Clarence 
Schultz of Hammond is the representative 
from the American Legion. 

The business session concluded with the 
election of officers for the coming year, 
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Arthur Minninger of Grifth chapter will 
be the new president, with Harvey Mosher 
Gien Park chapter as vice president, Mrs. 
Mosher, of Timberlost chapter, secretary and 
Mrs. George Bodin of Lake-Wood, Hobart, is 
the treasurer. 

Formal installation rites will be Novem- 
ber 6. At this time trophy awards will be 
presented to winners in the casting and rifle 
tournaments. 

The remainder of the evening was spent 
with members voicing their concern and in- 
terest in the report heard during the session. 


The Cause of All Mankind 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 25, 1959 


Mr. LANE. Mr, Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
wish to include the remarks of Mr. Nor- 
man Knight, president of the Yankee 
Network Division, RKO General, Inc., at 
the annual awards luncheon of the 
American Heritage Committee, in New 
Bedford, Mass., on June 5, 1959: 

Tue Cause oF ALL MANKIND 
(By Norman Knight) 

Were we pessimists, we might say it is 
unfortunate that so few people in this land 
of ours are aware of the dangers of com- 
munism. 

Were we optimists, we might be inclined 
to feel that we are making great progress in 
fighting the Communist threat. 

I like to believe, though, that we are 
neither optimists nor pessimists but that we 
are realists; and that we are constantly 
aware of the traits of our Communist ene- 
mies and, conversely, that we are appreci- 
ative of the fine, decent qualities of those 
Americans who support true American tradi- 
tions and are not apathetic to the Commu- 
nist menace, 

My remarks will be brief, and it is my 
wish to spend most of these few minutes 
discussing the words of wisdom of a man 
whose writings and whose actions as an 
American have always given me great per- 
sonal pleasure and pride. He was first called 
the Father of his Country. As much as I 
admire George Washington, this fs not the 
great American to whom I refer since some 
years before this title was passed on to Wash- 
ington, a man was called the Father of his 
Country, because of his work at the very 
beginning in establishing the independence 
of our country. 

Of all the patriots, this man was the only 
one to sign all five of the great state papers 
that achieved our independence—the Decin- 
ration of Independence, the Treaty of Amity 
and Commerce With France, the Treaty of 
Alliance With France, the Treaty of Peace 
With England and, of course, the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. 

When I think of the work of your good 
committee, the American Heritage Commit- 
tee, and of our own modest efforts in the fleld 
of promulgating American traditions, I al- 
ways like to think first in memory of Benja- 
min Franklin, 

It is particularly fitting as we attend this 
function in New Bedford, itself the scene 
of great American historical traditions, that 
we reiterate thoughts expressed by Benjamin 
Franklin because, not only was he first called 
the father of His country but I belleve it 
was Carlyle who later called him father of 
all the Yankees. 
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Were Benjamin Franklin aliye today, he 
would not have need to philosophize any 
differently nor with greater depth or per- 
ception than he did during the 18th cen- 
tury were he able to guide us In our ourrent 
struggle with communism. 

Boston-born Franklin believed that an 
essential service of man to his fellow man 
was the free communication of ideas, and 
without this communication he felt there 
could be no real freedom and no universal 
peace, His first public act at the age of 16 
was to start fighting for freedom of speech 
and the press. His last public act just be- 
fore he died at 84 was an appeal for the 
emancipation of slaves, employment for 
freed Negroes, and education of slave chil- 
dren. 

Franklin was, above all else, a practical 
man, and his beliefs were backed with ac- 
tion. 

His brother, James, was publisher of the 
New England Courant and was thrown into 
jall for criticizing British authorities in 
Boston, To save the paper, young Benjamin, 
then an apprentice, was named publisher 
and with rare courage under the pen name 
of “Silence Dogood” he wrote these words 
in the London Journal; 

“Without freedom of thought, there can 
be no such thing as wisdom; and no such 
thing as public liberty without freedom of 
speech; which is the right of every man. * * * 
Whoever would overthrow the liberty of a 
nation must begin by subduing the freedom 
of speech.” 

Were Franklin here today, I am sure that 
he would say there are many ways to subdue 
the freedom of speech, and one of these 
would be apathy, doing nothing about some- 
thing. 

When I think of the Communist menace 
sometimes it occurs to me that next to cre- 
ating frictions among religious, ethnic, and 
racial groups (which I still consider to be 
the foremost objective of the Communists 
in America) the most important target for 
communism is plain and simple apathy. 
From the day that our Founding Fathers 
signed the Declaration of Independence un- 
til this very moment, America has remained 
great because of what her people haye done. 
Our problems have been caused by the things 
that we did not do, 

Americans must think and act to meet 
Communist aggression here and abroad. 
This is why I have insisted that our organ- 
ization reprint and distribute materials that 
will better educate New Englanders to the 
menace of communism, this is why we have 
produced films and other visual materials 
that would show Communist leaders to be 
untrustworthy and that is why we have pro- 
duced the only continuing network program 
in today's radio which pictures in depth the 
fanaticism of hard-core Communists and the 
need for grassroot opposition to communism 
by Americans everywhere. 

It is fitting that we call this last described 
program the “Dangers of Apathy.” It was 
made possible only by the resources that we 
have available to us, the determination of 
people like Jack Maloy and my other asso- 
ciates who have contributed so much to this 
task and most importantly by the dozens 
of men and organizations whose backbreak- 
ing work over the years has developed the 
storehouse of information which our com- 
munications media can distribute. The 
undercover agents who have worked volun- 
tarily, the FBI and other law enforcement 
groups, the American Legion and the Amer- 
ican Heritage Committee and other patriotic 
committees, the citizens who have moved 
forward to help us—all of these have 
made it possible for us to further our ob- 
jectives in this work. 

Now we must urge others to join us. 
There are many things we can do, Let us 
take courage from the words and deeds of 
Benjamin Franklin and other Revolutionary 
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patriots and find ways to do things to ex- 
press our patriotism with action. Here are 
some of the things that all of us can do: 

1. When we see communications media 
courageously fighting communism, be they 
magazines, newspapers, TV stations, radio 
stations, or any other type of media, write 
to them and encourage them to continue 
their work. 

2. When articles concerned with American 
traditions are printed, order reprints and 
distribute them to more people. 

3. When special TV and radio programs 
are scheduled, such as our “Dangers of Apa- 
thy,” call friends and urge them to call more 
friends to listen to the ¥ 

4. Order reprints of such statements as J. 
Edgar Hoover's recent one-page statement, 
“What You Can Do To Fight Communism,” 
2 mail them to your friends and neigh- 
5. Write to your Congressman, your Sena- 
tor, and to members of the executive branch 
of our Government and praise them and en- 
courage them when they stand up and fight 
communism at home or abroad. 

6. Speak out against any act of bigotry 
or prejudice, because words that create fric- 
tion among Americans aid the Communists’ 
cause. Denounce as un-American any man 
or woman who spreads hate in any form, 
because as Franklin once said, “Fools mul- 
tiply folly.” f 

T. Seek to find ways at the grade school 
and high school levels to encourage reading 
of American history and to stimulate forum 
discussion, contests, and other activities 
concerned with acts of American liberty and 
justice. A great fear of the Communists 
is that American children will gain a greater 
appreciation of American heritage and the 
great struggles that have won and main- 
tained our freedom. 

8. Demand honesty from public servants, 
union officials, and management men, all of 
whom have trusts, since it is proven that 
in many countries graft precedes confusion 
and confusion precedes communism. 

9. Certainly be constructively critical 
where circumstances deserve criticism, but 
be alert to Communist-inspired criticism of 
government services and government func- 
tions. Do not support demands for further 
expansion of governmental expenditures €x- 
cept where they are deemed necessary for 
national security, for It is an oft-repeated 
Communist statement that capitalistic 
countries are doomed by inevitable economic 
collapse. Our answer must. be one of con- 
certed economy, balanced budgets, and im- 
mediate planning to institute reduction in 
the national debt. Individual support by 
Americans everywhere Is essential to the at- 
talnment of these objectives. 

10. Be informed and urge others to be in- 
formed through a sincere desire to know all 
possible about communism’s devious plans 
and maneuvers which change in execution 
(but never in long-term objectives) almost 
on a dally basis. 

For all of us it is important to remember 
that our fight is not just the fight for New 
Englanders nor is it the fight only for 
Americans. Our opposition to communism 
serves an even greater cause best expressed 
in a statement made by Benjamin Franklin 
whose foresight must have destined his re- 
marks to be as appropriate today as they 
were the very hour that he expressed them. 
I have studied these remarks many times. 
and our finest statesman of the 20th century 
could not weld words in such a way as 
do greater justice to our situation in the 
world today than did Franklin's almost two 
centuries ago, 

“All Europe is on our side of the ques- 
tion, as far as applause and good wishes 
can carry them. Those who live under 
arbitrary power do nevertheless approve 
liberty, and wish for it; they almost despaif 
of recovering it in Europe: it ls a com- 
mon observation here, that our cause is 
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Cause of all mankind, and that we are fight- 
ing for their liberty in defending our own. 
grant that not only the love of liberty 
but a thorough knowledge of the rights of 
man may pervade all the nations of the 
earth, so that a philosopher may set his foot 
anywhere and say: This is my country.“ 


Save Our Shorelines 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 9, 1959 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pursu- 
ant to permission granted I am inserting 
into the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, a letter signed by Mr. J. W. 

old, conservation director, Izaak 
Walton League of America, Glenview 
(III.) on the introduction of H.R. 8445, 
& bill to “save our shorelines.” 
THE IZAAK WALTON LEAGUE OF AMERICA, 
Washington, D.C., August 13, 1959. 
The Honorable Jonm D. DINGELL, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 
Dran Jonn: The Izaak Walton League of 
Ca wishes to congratulate you on the 
introduction of H.R. 8445, a bill to save our 
shorelines. 

Studies made in recent years by the Na- 
tional Park Service and comparable State 
Agencies reveal the appalling fact that the 
Public is fast losing the opportunity to use 

jally our great shorelines of the At- 
tic, gulf, and Pacific coasts, the Great 
Lakes and major inland waterways. More 
more shoreline areas heretofore avail- 
Able to the public for recreation have been 
to private development for industry, 
and community expansion. At 
the same time the population burgeons, leis- 
ure and real wages increase with a more than 
Corresponding increase in public demand and 
need for shoreline recreation. 

It is clear that a comprehensive and co- 
Ordinated Federal-State program will be re- 
Quired, it we hope to preserve even some of 
these opportunities for present and future 
Fenerations. Moreover, it is clear that except 
as we do implement very quickly such a 
as H.R. 8445 proposes, the chance to 
do so may be lost entirely or rendered in- 
feasible due to constantly rising costs of 

Orelino real estate. To put it crudely— 

lands, however costly, can never again 
5 acquired as cheaply as todny. Senator 
P URRAY has cited the instance of an area the 
ark Service could have acquired 20 years 
ago at $9,000 a mile which would now cost 
$110,000 per mile, illustrating what has al- 
y occurred. In this connection, I noted 
ntly an advertisement offering a Florida 
Y. stated to be the lust 5-mile stretch 
dr undeveloped shoreline between Miami and 
Daytona Beach, for “$1 million down—terms 
for the balance." 
ane bill approaches the problem on three 
5 portant fronts: (1) It lists several areas 
hich have already been studied and pro- 
Poses their consideration for authorization; 
20 Proposes a cooperative program by which 
Ste States can be assisted in expediting their 
Heed Park and shoreline programs, and (3) 
= ts additional areas for study to determine 
ep other they are suitable for national or 
‘tate shoreline designation. We are pleased 
YARN the bili that regulations es- 
lished for national shoreline areas should 
mit continuation of present recreational 
such as hunting, fishing, water-fowl- 
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ing and the like where appropriate. In effect, 
then, the legislation would establish in the 
park system under congressional policy a 
new category of public area, so successfully 
pioneered by the Cape Hatteras National 
Seashore Recreation Area. 

We are pleased that the legislation sets 
fairly broad acreage limitations on the areas 
to be considered for authorization within 
which, if authorized, the Secretary of Interior 
may acquire lands. This is a sound method 
as has been demonstrated at Big Bend, Cape 
Hatteras, Everglades, Virgin Islands, Fort 
Clatsop, Shenandoah, and other national 
parks and monuments established under 
similar or identical procedures. During the 
course of hearings, of course, the committee 
will be able to study specific boundaries in 
more detail and may, if it appears desirable, 
describe them with more preciseness. We 
note also that the Secretary, before desig- 
nating any authorized area, would be re- 
quired to consult with the Governor of the 
State concerned, and to hold local hearings. 
Beyond this, and before the Secretary could 
spend any Federal funds for land acquisition, 
he would be required to come before Con- 
gress, in the usual appropriation process, for 
funds. This provides Congress with still 
another opportunity to assure itself that the 
Program is being carried out soundly and 
within the congressional intent. These ap- 
pear to be adequate safeguards against any 
possibility of abuse of administrative author- 
ity. At the same time it provides means at 
the daministrative level whereby the most 
sensible areas can be worked out in terms of 
national, State, and local interests. 

It is an unfortunate fact that the Nation's 
national park system protects and preserves 
in the broad public interest little of our 
shoreline. This great gap has been filled to 
only a slight degree by State park programs, 
splendid as they are. The save-our-shore- 
lines bill is designed to expedite Federal and 
State programs cooperatively before it is too 
late. It is a most worthwhile objective in 
which all thinking Americans should and will, 
I am sure, join forces to support. 


Sincerely, 
J. W. PENFOLD, 
Conservation Director, Izaak Walton 
League of America. 


The Late Ken Reagan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. O. C. FISHER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 8, 1959 


Mr. FISHER. Mr. Speaker, I desire to 
join with my colleagues in the House in 
paying deserved tribute to the late Ken 
Reagan, a former Member of this body. 
He was a dedicated public servant. He 
was a true patriot of the old school, and 
always will to fight for the cause of good 
government whenever the occasion 
arose, Few men have ever served in this 
body who were more devoted, more 
courageous, and more deserving of com- 
mendation. 

Ken Reagan was my personal friend. 
I visited with him frequently. I was 
always inspired by his pleasant manner- 
isms and by his philosophy. He was a 
friend of friends, a big-hearted and gen- 
erous person, who always had a good 
word and a pleasant thought. 

This Nation needs more men of the 
statute of Ken Reagan. He was a man 
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who always put the welfare of the coun- 
try ahead of petty politics. He voted the 
way he thought, the way he believed, 
never looked back. The one test that he 
applied to every issue was: Is it right or 
is it wrong? Ken always associated 
himself actively with the economy- 
minded bloc in the House. He warned 
of the dangers of inflation and the im- 
portance of balanced budgets. He was 
a man of great foresight who thought 
more of the future than he did of the 
political benefits that might accrue at a 
given moment. 

I extend to his wife, Roberta, my deep- 
est sympathy in her bereavement. 


Council Seeks To Change Laws That 
Hamper Federal Employees 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GEORGE M. RHODES 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 31, 1959 


Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the Recorp, 
I include an article which appeared in 
the Washington Daily News of Septem- 
ber 4, entitled “Council Seeks To Change 
Laws That Hamper Federal Employees”: 

Councm, Seeks To CHANGE Laws THAT 

HAMPER FEDERAL EMPLOYEES 
(By Thomas G. Walters, operations director, 
Government Employees Council) 

Although America’s first labor law was 
enacted in 1813, by far the greater part of 
effective labor legislation is the fruit of the 
period since 1910, and especially during the 
1930's. 


HOLIDAY VOTED 


In 1894, 65 years ago, the US. Congress 
voted Labor Day a legal holiday. Labor Day 
now is celebrated by parades and meetings at 
which addresses are made by prominent labor 
leaders and political figures. 

Notwithstanding the law of 1894, declaring 
the first Monday in September a legal holi- 
day, postal and Federal employees continued 
to be denied and harassed by Executive 
orders forbidding them the right of free 
speech and the right to petition Members of 
Congress or to appear before congressional 
committees in the interest of better financial 
and working conditions. 

On January 31, 1902, President Theodore 
Roosevelt issued an Executive order as fol- 
lows: 

EXECUTIVE ORDER 

“All officers and employees of the United 
States, of every description, serving in or 
under any of the executive departments or 
independent Government establishments, 
and whether so serving in or out of Washing- 
ton, are hereby forbidden, either directly or 
indirectly, individually or through associa- 
tions, to solicit an increase in their pay or 
influence or attempt to influence in their 
own interests any other legislation what- 
ever, either before Congress or its commit- 
tees, or in any way save through the depart- 
ment or independent Government establish- 
ments in or under which they serve, on 
penalty of dismissal from the Govern- 
ment service.” 

In 1909, President William Howard Taft 
added the following paragraph to the Execu- 
tive order of 1902: 
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“Nor shall any such person respond to any 
request for information from either House 
of Congress, or any committee from elther 
House of Congress, or any Member of Con- 
gress, except through or as authorized by 
the head of his department.” 

Several postal employees were removed 
from the service because they did not buckle 
under and go into a shell after these Execu- 
tive orders were issued. But the courageous 
and freedom-loving employees of the Federal 
and postal service rededicated their lives to 
the passage of laws to eliminate these Execu- 
tive orders. 

MAGNA CARTA 

On August 24, 1912, they were rewarded 
by the passage of Public Law 336, 62d Con- 
gress. This became known as the Lloyd- 
La Follette antigag law. This has become 
known as the Magna Carta of Federal and 
postal employees. 

In 1912 the States began to enact laws 
regulating the hours of work for women. 

With these and other laws on the statute 
books, Federal and postal employees con- 
tinued to be embarrassed and humiliated, 
and denied free and collective bargaining 
with their superiors. 

Even some Members of Congress continue 
to think that we, the Federal and postal 
employees, are denied the right to petition 
Congress. 

What we need, and need badly, is a law 
setting forth the ground rules of personnel 
management in Federal and postal service. 
We will not rest until such a law is approved 
by Congress and signed into law by the 
President, 


World Refugee Year 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SILVIO 0. CONTE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 9, 1959 


Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, I was 
proud to be able to offer the successful 
motion to restore to the Executive au- 
thority to spend up to $10 million for U.S. 
participation in the activities of the 
World Refugee Year, at the time that the 
mutual security appropriation bill was 
before us. Isincerely hope that this pro- 
vision will be included in the final meas- 
ure which we vote. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
wish to include an excellent editorial 
from the Washington Post showing the 
tremendous importance of American 
participation in World Refugee Year. 

THE UPROOTED 

The United Nations General Assembly de- 
ŝignated the period July 1, 1959-June 30, 
1060 as World Refugee Year with the hope 
of focusing interest on the refugee problem 
and encouraging some concerted effort to 
meet the problem by governmental and non- 
governmental agencies, The problem is un- 
likely to be solved in a single year—there 
are still some 2½% million homeless and 
uprooted human belngs in the refugee cen- 
ters of Europe and the Middle East and north 
Africa and Hong Kong—and, of course, there 
ave now the Tibetans who have fled to India. 

But by resolution and energy and gen- 
croaity something can be done, And per- 
haps the most important spur to doing 
something is to remember that the refugees 
nre not mere numerals in a table of statis- 
tics but fesh and blood persons capable of 
feeling cold and hunger—and even hope. 
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Although the United States has con- 
tributed a great deal to the ald of refugees 
in the years since the war, it has not yet 
committed itself to any special action in 
support of the World Refugee Year pro- 

There are two minimum steps 
which, in our judgment, Congress ought to 
take before adjournment, One is to pass 
a bill authorizing a modest American finan- 
cial contribution of $10 million to be spent 
at the President's discretion for refugee re- 
lief of various sorts. The other is to adopt 
a joint resolution proposed last May by 
Representative Francis WALTER permitting 
a limited number of refugees to enter the 
United States under parole and in excess of 
the regular quotas. The attempt which has 
been made in committee to restrict such ad- 
missions. to Europeans“ is, of course, en- 
tirely out of keeping with the spirit of a 
World Refugee Year. 

There are pragmatic as well as humani- 
tarian reasons. for helping the refugees. 
Homeless and uprooted people present real 
perils to the political and economic stabil- 
ity of the countries where they are stranded. 
Migration is only one of the solutions to 
their plight; and it is a mistake to assume 
that all or even most of them want to come 
to the United States. They need housing 
and education and food and self-help proj- 
ects and rehabilitation assistance; and some 
of them, of course, need transportation to 
lands such as Australia and Brazil which 
have ample room for them, It is unthink- 
able that the United States. a sponsor of 
World Refugee Year, should fail now to take 
some measure of effective action toward so- 
lution of one of the world's most tragic 
problems, 


Khrushchev’s Peace and Friendship 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 9, 1959 


Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I would like 
to include in the Recorp the text of an 
advertisement which is currently appear- 
ing in many newspapers throughout the 
country, entitled “Peace and Friend- 
ship.” 

This advertisement was sponsored by 
the Allen-Bradley Co., located in the dis- 
trict which I represent in Congress. It 
contains a timely message to the Ameri- 
can people on the subject of Khru- 
shehev's impending visit to our country. 
It warns our people that there is a vast 
difference between what Khrushchev 
says and what Khrushchev does. By 
listing the nations which have fallen un- 
der Communist domination, the message 
proves its point very clearly. 

I have repeatedly expressed my deep 
concern about the possible effect of 
Khrushchev’s visit to the United States, 
and warned that we should not be de- 
ceived by his smiles and his talk of 
peace, Let us keep our eyes and ears 
open, and, as the Allen-Bradley message 
suggests, remember that there is a big, 
big difference between Communist 
pledges and Communist performance. 

A few days ago, I introduced a resolu- 
tion in the House, calling on the Amer- 
ican people to observe a minute of silence 
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on the day of Khrushchev’s arrival in 
the United States—a minute of silence 
devoted to silent prayer and meditation 
about the spiritual heritage of our great 
Nation. I sincerely hope that my resolu- 
tion, suggested by the Foundation for 
Religious Action in the Social and Civil 
Order, receives wide attention and sup- 
port. The dramatic demonstration of 
our respect and reliance on divine guid- 
ance should have a salutary effect on Mr. 
Khrushchev. 

The text of the Allen-Bradley message 
follows: 

PEACE AND FRIENDSHIP 

Under this banner, Kremlin Boss Khru- 
shchev is coming to the United States. 

To Khrushchev, peace and friendship 
means the total enslavement of all nations, 
of all peoples, of all things, under the God- 
denying Communist conspiracy of which he 
is the current czar. - 

In exploiting his hypocritical theme, he 
promises profitable trade to the businessman, 
and heaven on earth to the workingman. 

No one, however, has better translated his 
real meaning and purpose than has Kbru- 
shchey, himself, in his ugly boast: We will 
bury you.“ 

This invitation to visit the United States 
will give Khrushchev the additional stand- 
ing he needs among the Russian people and 
among the peoples of those countries teeter- 
ing on the Comnrunist edge. It will also 
create despair among the peoples of his 
Communist-enslaved nations. 

If our statesmen or business leaders over- 
look that Khrushchey is reputed to be one 
of history’s most brutal murderers, and most 
vicious llars they will tend to rob the Khru- 
shchey-captive peoples of their belief that 
thelr best hope for liberation is through the 
United States. 

It is imperative for our national survival 
that our people realize the vast difference 
between what Khrushchev says and what 
Khrushchev does. 

The terrible brutality of burial into Com- 
munist enslayement is known to the people 
of the 22 captive nations listed below. 

Let there be no concessions, no appease- 
ment, no deals with Khrushchev, Let us not 
be negotiated into that position which 
Khrushchev plans for us—the position of 
becoming his greatest captive nation. 

Meanwhile, let us remember those thou- 
sands who died trying to defend their fres- 
dom in these Khrushchev-controlled captive 
nations: Poland, Hungary, Latvia, . Estonia, 
Lithuania, Tibet, North Korea, North Viet- 
nam, mainland China, Czechoslovakia, East 
Germany, Albania, Idel-Ural, Cossackia, 
Turkestan, Azerbaijan, White Ruthenia, 
Georgia, Ukraine, Armenia, Bulgaria, Ru- 
mania, 

The Allen-Bradley Co., Milwaukee, Wis.. 
urges you to hold fast to your American 
freedoms. These include your freedom to 
live, your freedom to worship God, and your 
trecdom to work and to vote as you choose. 
‘These freedoms are still with us in the United 
States of America, But these freedoms have 
been destroyed by the Communists in those 
large portions of the world where the Com- 
munists have seized control. Don't let it 
happen here. 

The Allen-Bradley Co. manufactures qual- 
ity motor controls and quality electronic 
components, With this public service ad- 
yertisement, the Allen-Bradley Co. is trying 
to sell you mothing except the importance 
of recognizing and understanding the hor- 
rible threat posed by Kremlin-directed inter- 
national communism against our country. 
our people, and our incomparable American 
tree enterprise way of life. 
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Citizens of San Leandro, Calif., Can Be 
Justly Proud of Their City Officials 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE P. MILLER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 10, 1959 


Mr. GEORGE P. MILLER. Mr. Speak- 
er, the city of San Leandro, in Ala- 
Meda County, Calif., is a progressive and 
Tapidly growing community whose popu- 
lation in the last 12 years has just about 
trebled. 

In spite of this explosive growth San 
Leandro has met all of her commitments 
to her citizens. She is not deficient in 
the services she furnishes. 

Under the guidance of Mayor Jack D. 
Maltester, and a forward looking city 
council composed of the Honorables Val- 
ance Gill, William Swift, Kenneth Cheat- 

James Frazier, Alvin Kant, and 

J. Taylor, San Leandro has pros- 

Dered well. Wise and able Wesley Mc- 

Clure, the efficient city manager, has 

done a fine job as chief administrative 
Officer. 

On September 1, 1959, the following 
Telease was issued by the office of the city 

er: 

Last night the San Leandro City Council 
Once again reduced the city tax rate. 

In these days of inflation, rising costs, and 
Tising taxes, the city of San Leandro, Calif., 
ls, it believes, justifiably proud. This year 
the citizens of San Leandro will, for the 12th 
Consecutive year, benefit from a tax rate 
decrease, 

In 1947 the city tax rate per $100 assessed 
Valuation was $1.98; it has been reduced an- 
Dually to its present low level of $1.22. 

How has this been accomplished? There 
are many contributing factors, A most im- 
Portant factor is the philosophy of city 
COuncimen to provide for prudent spending 
and administration. ‘The council believes 
Strongly in the pay-as-you-go philosophy of 

cing. Thus, there is not a multitude of 
expensive bond issues to be repaid out of tax 
moneys, 

As a first step however, in 1947 a bond 
Issue was passed which permitted construc- 
tion of separate industrial sewage lines, and 

er sewage plant expansion. These lines 
Were laid through many acres of orchards 
and farmlands; on the site of these orchards 
and farmlands now stand some of the most 
Valuable industrial properties on the west 


Indicative of the city's economic growth 
the fact that the city's assessed valuation 
1 the last 12 years has increased sixfold to 
ts present level of $120,849,700. : 
Stmultaneously, the population of the city 
has increased from 26,442 in 1947 to its pres- 
ent 66,700. The growth of both population 
and industry demonstrates the desirable 
balance between the two which iš present in 
fee Leandro. The city is a good place to 
ive and a good place to work. 

This constant decrease in the tax rate has 
not been accomplished at the expense of 
Services, The size of the full-time staff has 
More than tripled. There is presently under 
Construction a $1,700,000 Community Library 

ter. The city is in the fourth year of a 
$140,000 per year capital improvement pro- 
Tee for expanding recreation facilities. 
1 ere is under construction at present the 

st stage of a major marina development 
on the city’s shoreline. It is anticipated that 


fs 
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this extensive development will be self- 
sypporting and cause no tax increases. 

The city’s 6-year capital Improvement pro- 
gram has been made possible by the city 
council allocating annually one-half of the 
city's sales tax revenue for major capital out- 
lays, rather than using it for normal day by 
day city operations. 

In addition to the above, the city has em- 
barked upon a self-administered downtown 
revitalization program. A citizen's commit- 
tee, in cooperation with the downtown prop- 
erty owners, has received pledges of full 
support from the San Leandro City Council. 

While these major projects are uppermost 
in the minds of the citizens, It must be re- 
membered that the city has also increased 
its level of service in such areas as street 
repairs, street lighting, police, and fire pro- 
tection, etc. 

For all of these reasons, the citizens of 
San Leandro can be justly proud of their 
city officials for combining a high level of 
municipal service with a consistently lowered 
city tax rate. 


The 100th Anniversary of Theodor Herzl 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERMAN TOLL 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 9, 1959 


Mr. TOLL. Mr. Speaker, Theodor 
Herzl, the man whose dreams of a west- 
ern democracy in the Middle East be- 
came a reality in the State of Israel, was 
born in Budapest almost a century ago. 
The Jewish world is engaged this year 
in marking the 100th anniversary of his 
birth. 

The great leader, Louis Lipsky, in his 
portrait of the founder of modern Zion- 
ism, likens Herzl, whose life story has be- 
come a source of continuous fascination 
and attraction, to Abraham Lincoln, 
whose life became a source of inspiration 
a decade after his death. 

Under permission to extend my re- 
marks, I include the article by Lipsky, 
as it appeared in the September 1959 
issue of the American Zionist: 

THe 100TH ANNIVERSARY OF THEODOR Hrezi— 

A PORTRAIT OF THE FOUNDER or MODERN 

ZIONISM 


(By Louis Lipsky) 

The Jewish world is engaged this year in 
marking, with due solemnity and emphasis, 
the 100th birthday anniversary of Theodor 
Herzl whose personality illuminates the 
modern Jewish movement, and today occu- 
pies a living memory in the State of Israel, 
and among the Jews of the world. The an- 
niversary will giye emphasis to the dream of 
which Herzl was the first to glve utterance 
to in our day, and who, with his imaginative- 
ness and creativeness, gave form to Zionist 
action, and set in motion the reyolution that 
brought to life the Jewish state, 

As the years pass, it seems that the man, 
Theodor Herzl, evokes deeper memories, and 
more significance to Jewish destiny today 
than he did 57 years ago when he died. Like 
Abraham Lincoln, whose life became a 
source of inspiration a decade after his death, 
so Herzl, through his diaries, has become a 
source of continuous fascination and attrac- 
tion, His archive grows larger and more 
colorful, and with more of the elements of 
his unique personality. This is due to a large 
extent to the remarkable revelation of his 
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Personality—in thought and in action—as 
seen through his diaries which are the fasci- 
nating record of his great adventure, and 
seems gradually to increase in volume, and 
to reveal over the years more and more of 
what was first hidden and is yet to achieve 
is final completion. 

The international anniversary celebration 
is being organized under the auspices of the 
organization to which Herzl gave life and 
form and purpose. The appended article is 
& substantial abstract of the profile of Theo- 
dor Herzl as published in my book “Gallery 
of Zionist Profiles” in 1956. (Farrar, Strauss 
& Cudahy.) 

The story of his life has been told in a 
substantial volume written by Alexander 
Bein; it has been revealed in his amazing 
Diaries.“ When you have read all that has 
been written about him, you begin to under- ` 
stand why the new symbol of the old legend 
would not be the weird and futile story of 
another false Messiah, but the engrossing 
first chapter of the modern exodus which 
led in 1917 to the Balfour Declaration and in 
1948 to the rebirth of the Jewish state in the 
land of Israel. 

There were no indications of his later 
transformation in the beginnings of his life. 
Born in Budapest in 1860, he was matured 
in an alien environment. He was not part 
of the mainstream of Jewish life. His Jewish 
education came to an end when he was 13. 
What he knew of Jewish tradition was packed 
away in his memory and rarely disturbed him. 
He knew of Jewish disabilities only as an af- 
front to an ancient people and as a personal 
humiliation. He was made conscious’ of 
being a Jew by the society in which he lived. 
He was educated in the University of Vienna. 
He studied law and was admitted to the bar. 
He practiced his profession for a while, and 
then turned to journalism and literature. 

He was drawn to the press, to the theater, 
and to the society of the elite. Like most 
young men of the time, he was first a Vien- 
nese, then a cosmopolitan. He looked 
through a smal! window into the larger world 
of culture and longed to be included in it. 
He was not troubled by the deeper problems 
of life; he was not “a soul in torment.” He 
became a reporter and commentator, 
and a writer of light and easy entertainment 
in the theater. His security was assured by 
the generosity of his father. When he was 
29 he married. When 32, re was well known 
as a journalist and dramatist, and reached 
the highpoint of his ambition when he was 
sent to Paris by the Vienna Neue Freie Presse 
as its correspondent. 

Herzl was unaware that for several decades 
the Jews of Eastern Europe were engrossed 
in a national revival. They were emerging, 
in spite of Russian oppression, from Ute in 
the ghetto, and were opening their windows 
to modern thought and aspirations. They 
were greeting the alien air. They welcomed 
enlightenment. In the course of their spiri- 
tual and intellectual escape, they ran toward 
the liberating ideals of the Russian Revolu- 
tion, but at the same time the Hebrew lan- 
guage was reborn and the old ideal of the 
“return” experienced a revival. Hebrew be- 
came the medium of a modern literature. 

To all of this Herz) was alien. Paris was, 
in a sense, the birthplace of his conversion. 
There, slowly, with uncertain steps, he found 
his way back to his people through the pro- 
vocations of anti-Semitism. He read antl- 
Semitic periodicals and books with avid 
curiosity and rising indignation. He was 
present as a correspondent at the trial of 
Alfred Dreyfus in 1894, and saw the ceremony 
of degradation. He heard the cries of “Down 
with the Jews” in the streets of Paris. He 
followed the intrigues and sensations of the 
Dreyfus affair as it moved to its revision 
under the angry challenges of Emile Zola. 
He was obsessed by an inner unrest. He fell 
into a mood of feverish agitation which he 
could not explain to himself. He wrote a 
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play with a Jewish theme in which there was 
sharp debate about the Jewish problem. 

His mental state was reflected in the rest- 
less inquiries he made of friends and ac- 
quaintances as to the validity of his ideas. 
He was not sure of himself. He even doubted 
his sanity. He composed The Jewish State“ 
in various forms. He sent the first version 
to Baron de Hirsch; the second was a re- 
vision addressed to Baron Edmond de Roths- 
child. In desperation, he wrote and rewrote 
the text to get the matter out of his system. 
He then decided upon the publication of his 
manuscript in order to validate the creation 
of his mind and to win, if possible, public 
support. 

Herzl's distinction was that he gave the 
Jewish problem form, dramatic content, and 
political reality. He provoked a general in- 
ternational discussion. The pamphlet he 
wrote—"The Jewish State“ —was the first 
public expression of a dynamic concept of 
how the Jewish people could achieve their 
freedom, a land of their own, how their re- 
demption could be organized and financed. 

With startling self-assurance, on his own 
responsibility, he proposed the creation of 
a Jewish state and became its sponsor and 
advocate. He used all his friends to help him 
find a way to distinguished supporters. He 
won the loyalty of Max Nordau, then at the 
height of his international fame. He met 
Baron de Hirsch who rejected his plans. He 
submitted a memorandum to Baron de 
Rothschild who thought his enterprise would 
be dangerous to Jews in general. He estab- 
lished contacts with Jews in England, in the 
United States, in Russia. 

At first, Herz] hesitated to identify the ter- 
ritory of the Jewish State. The charter he 
aimed for made necessary, however, ap- 
proaches to the Turkish Sultan, who held 
sovereignty over Palestine. The pressures of 
the Russian Zionists forced him to come 
down to terra firma. When he wrote the 
novel Altneuland“ in 1902 he had beyond 
doubt landed definitely and forever in Zion. 
But here he revealed, even 5 years after the 
First Congress, that he still had not pene- 
trated the deeper meaning of redemption and 
rebirth. The Zion he saw 20 years hence in 
“Altneuland” in 1902 was a synthetic compo- 
sition. It was made of shreds and patches, 
picked up from alien gardens. The home the 
Jews returned to was provided with modern 
furniture not of thelr own design. It had 
acquired no distinctive wry of life based upon 
Jewish tradition or Jewish ethics or Jewish 
aspirations. The garments of the ghetto 
were removed, social living was cleaner and 
roomier, but nothing distinctive had been 
developed. There was only a faint reflection 
of a new Jewish spirit. There was no evi- 
dence of the renaissance of Hebrew, Only 
in the last year of his life did Herzl realize 
what creative power was hidden in the 

romise 


pi x 

The publication of “The Jewish State” was 
the first public step in his great enterprise. 
It was not submitted as a dogmatic finality. 
It was not not a plan or blueprint. There 
were many improvisations subsequently dis- 
carded. But the objective was clear. It was 
to secure for the Jewish people the grant of 
sovereignty over a territory large enough for 
the requirements of a nation. 

The magic title of the brochure evoked 
widespread interest and comment, rejection, 
and acceptance. It raised the sights of many 
Jews and made them conscious of their ori- 
gins, their depressed position, their servitude, 
and the urgency for organized action. It was 
their first exposure to world scrutiny as a 
people. It made them feel that the world 
might be won for the cause of their liberation. 
It gave them courage and hope and liberated 
their spirit. It gave wings to their imagina- 
tion and work for their hands. 

When Herzl set out on his mission he had 
no sponsors or backers, no committee or or- 
ganization. He was the sole promoter and 
advocate of an international project, and its 
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leader. It was not his aim to create a mass 
‘movement. He was not concerned with 
democratic forms. His first thought was to 
seek the cooperation of Jewish philanthropy. 
When these efforts failed and he realized that 
political negotiation must be backed either 
by masses of people or by funds, he called the 
first Zionist Congress to be held in Basle in 
August 1897. 

Through the congress the leader of a peo- 
ple emerged. When he stood on the plat- 
form at Basle it was said that “he was like a 
scion of the House of David risen from the 
dead, clothed in legend and fantasy and 
beauty.” In the congress he was the moder- 
ator In clashes with persons and parties. He 
curbed his natural Impatience. He was gra- 
cious and considerate, sharp in retort, but 
quick to recover balance. He was aware of 
the dramatic. His interventions in debate 
were well-timed, arresting, but controlled. 
He became a skilled parliamentarian in a 
democratic assembly in which procedures 
and languages fought for dominance. He 
was seldom an orator, He spoke as if he 
were the first minister of state. He gave the 
impression of a man convinced of the validity 
of his mandate which stood higher than the 
vote of congress. Beneath his public calm 
and reserve a fierce restlessness beat against 
his strained heart. 

All his unrevealed talents converged to 
provide the audacity to become the first 
Jewish diplomat, the first to negotiate the 
cause of reestablishing the Jewish State on 
practical, political levels. The man of letters 
became a political strategist and diplomat. 
He seemed to carry the credentials of an 
ancient people who had regained old politi- 
cal manners and came straight to the throne 
of public opinion, seeking not. special favors 
or mercy. but the righting of an ancient 
wrong, on the record, not in secret treaty. 

He was not an economist. He was not a 
financier. But he had the gift of an extraor- 
dinary imagination and an amazing resource- 
fulness, He was able to find harmony in 
discord, unity in diversity, It required great 
resoluteness at that time to face an arrogant 
Kaiser and to plead the Jewish cause with 
restraint and dignity, The effort to see and 
influence the Suitan of Turkey was an elab- 
Orate conspiracy of great ingenuity. The 
influence of the Kaiser died early, but Herzl 
played the gambit with the Sultan to the 
bitter end. The crafty ruler finally offered 


him Mesopotamia, Syria and Anatolia, but 


specifically excluded Palestine. 

Herzi had proposed the refunding of the 
Turkish debt by a group of Jewish finan- 
ciers. The consideration was to be a Charter 
for Jewish Colonization in Palestine. His 
efforts to establish contact with the Sultan 
is a fantastic story of Oriental intrigue. 
He had to push his way through the meshes 
of a corrupt court. His own agents were 
not to be relied upon, Every step had to 
be paid for. Bribery was the order of the 
day. He was never sure that his messages 
were being received or that alleged replies 
by the Sultan were authentic. He seemed to 
be playing with an invisible adversary. 
Finally, in 1901 he succeeded in having an 
interview with the Sultan and spent 2 hours 
face to face with the alling ruler. 

Herzl left the audience with the Sultan 
and touched many hands stretched out to 
him in the vestibule. He distributed gold 
pieces. The next day he received a diamond 
stick pin. That was all he ever received from 
the Sultan. The Turkish debt was taken 
over by the French. When the time came 
for him to return to England, it was in fact 
the Inst available station on the zigzag 
march begun in 1895. The English offer of 
Uganda was the only definite proposal Herzl 
was ever able to bring to his people. 

Herzl did not know that he had fired a 
revolution in Jewish life and thought. He 
did not know that he had created the instru- 
ment of redemption which would live on long 
after his departure, and would ultimately 
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reach the goal he had missed. In the first 
flush of revelation he had thought freedom 
would come through the contributions of 
Jewish philanthropists, through foreign in- 
fluence bought and paid for. He organized 
the Jewish Colonial Trust, He set in motion 
the Jewish National Fund. He made the 
Zionist Congress the international voice of 
the Jewish people. In the final hours of his 
life he knew that redemption would come 
from the struggle of his people, their sacri- 
fices, their belligerency, their obstinacy. It 
was his historic privilege to set the Jewish 
people on the road that would bring them to 
the Promised Land—not any land, not Ar- 
gentina, not Uganda, but the land which 
finally found a living place in his bruised 
heart. z 

He said that the foundation of the Jewish 
State was laid at the first Basel Congress. 
He foretold that 50 years later the Jewish 
State would be a growing reality. The first 
congress was held in 1897. The Balfour 
declaration was issued in 1917. The Jewish 
people proclaimed the State of Israel In May 
1948. 

In his last will he asked that his remains 
be buried in the Jewish cemetery in Vienna 
near the grave of his father to remain there 
until the Jewish people take my body to 
Palestine.” When the Russians entered 
Vienna in 1945, It was found that the Nazis 
had overlooked the desecration of Herzl’s 
grave. The new State of Israel—the reality 
of all Herzl had striven for—resolved to ful- 
fill his wish. On August 17, 1949, the dust of 
Herzl- was gathered together and brought 
from Vienna and interred in one of the hills 
of the Holy City of Jerusalem where the 
memorial to his historic struggle will be an 
everlasting shrine and beacon. 


Tribute to Clarendon College, 
Clarendon, Tex. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, September 9, 1959 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, some of this country’s best colleges 
are also its least known, and some of the 
small colleges which have been answer- 
ing the needs of the frontier country are 
often forgotten as larger, more spectac- 
ular institutions fill the newspapers with 
tales of tournaments and regattas. 

Mr. President, Clarendon College, in 
Clarendon, Tex., has seryed the people 
of the Texas Panhandle and surrounding 
counties for more than 60 years. It is 
one of our distinguished smaller colleges. 

Because of the interesting story that 
it relates of people working together 
for noble ends, I ask unanimous consent 
that an article entitled “Clarendon Col- 
lege Survived, Thrived Because of Com- 
munity’s Determination,” published in 
the Amarillo Daily News of August 28, 
1959, be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

CLARENDON COLLEGE SURVIVED, THRIVED, BE- 
CAUSE OF COMMUNITY'S DETERMINATION 
(Evrror’s Nore.—A short history of Claren- 

don College appeared recently in the Sham- 

rock, magazine of the Shamrock Ou & Gas 
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Corp. As It will be of interest to many of 
Gur readers, we are reprinting it here.) 

Back in the days of late 1800's, institu- 
tions of higher learning were relatively few 
and far between in the still-young West. A 
number of colleges had sprung up in Texas, 
but most of them were in the southern and 
Central parts of the State. 

The. Panhandle—a vast and rich expanse 
Comprising more area than the entire State 
of Mississippi—was attracting settlers by the 
thousands. As the population increased at 
& rapid pace, the need for a college in the 
area increased just as steadily. 

The citizens of Clarendon saw the need for 
Such an institution. They decided some- 
thing should be done. Thus it was that 2 
Years before the turn of the century, the 
Methodist Church, South, founded the first 
College in the Panhandle. 

Known as Clarendon College, the Institu- 
tion served its community for more than a 
Quarter century as a junior college before a 
transition to senior college standing proved 
Unsuccessful. Its successor—Clarendon Jun- 
for College—took up where the original 2- 
year school left off and has fulfilled the edu- 
Cational needs of the area for more than 30 
years. 

Today, Clarendon Junior College, an A- 
grade institution, is considered one of the 
better 2-year colleges in the State, keeping 
Pace with the times by offering a complete 
and up-to-date curriculum. The college is 
also keeping pace with the space age, boast- 
ing one of the few rocket clubs in the 
Country. Students build and fire their own 
rockets, all under the strict supervision of 
College instructors. 

It has been a long and uphill climb for 
the college which was founded in a virgin 
territory for higher education. But based on 
the premise that education can best be of- 
fered in the familiar and homelike atmos- 
Phere of a small institution where the in- 
dividual is a name, not a number,” the col- 
lege has continued to grow and prosper. 

Clarendon College was founded as the re- 
Sult of the perseverance and determination 
Of the early-day citizens of the city. A com- 
Mittee of townfolks started a subscription 
campaign in the summer of 1897 to build the 
College, This list was presented by a special 
Committee to the District Conference of the 
Methodist Church, South, which met in 

phis, Tex., in November of that year. 

© group offered to erect a two-story brick 

ding on a 4-acre campus which would in 
turn be deeded to the church. 

The conference received a similar offer for 
a college at Goodnight, a small town located 
20 miles to the west of Clarendon. Rev. 
W. B. McKeown, a member of the conference 
board of education, was assigned to Investi- 
Fate the proposals. 

Reverend McKeown recommended the 
Clarendon project be placed on the list of 
Methodist schools. Rev. J. W. Adkisson was 
elected its first president and classes were 
Scheduled for the fall of 1898. + 

The promised building was not completed 
When fall arrived, but classes opened äs 
Scheduled on September 5 in the Methodist 
church, Harwood Beville was credited with 
being the first student at Clarendon Col- 
ite when he allegedly won a footrace for the 

onor. 


All 75 pupils who enrolled the first year 
Were grade school puplls. Each was eligible 
to enter public school, but their parents pre- 
ferred to send them to Clarendon College 
because “there can't be a college without 
Studentsa." They had contributed to the 
Construction of the college and were making 
Sure it would be a success. 

It was the same Reverend McKeown who 
recommended the college be built in Clar- 
endon that succeeded Reverend Adkisson as 
President. . It was also the same Reverend 

fown who inspired the following edito- 
rial in the Clarendon Press. 
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“His bishop assigned him to the Panhandle 
territory where rattlesnakes and sinners out- 
numbered Christians 15 to 1. But the story 
of his ministry was one of the sagas of the 
Old West. McKeown supplemented his Bible 
with a pair of six-shooters and tackied the 
West on its own terms and won the respect 
of its citizens. He preached in barrooms, 
railroad stations or in the open—wherever 
there was an audience to listen." 

It was the indomitable spirit which 
prompted the continued growth of the col- 
lege. The enrollment increased steadily, 
and today the Panhandle boasts many who 
proudly proclaim Clarendon College as their 
alma mater. 

Clarendon College was 27 years old when 
its first real trouble began to brew. It had 
become a 4-year senior college in 1925, but 
after 2 years in this status it soon became 
apparent that something must change. 

The school’s indebtedness had been paid, 


but the material improvements requested by 


the Methodist conference had not been com- 
pleted. Only part of the endowment for the 
college had been promised and not enough 
funds were available to complete the gym- 
nasium for which the cornerstone had been 
laid. . 

‘There had been rumors from the beginning 
of the school term that the college might be 
moved from Clarendon. 

It was at this juncture that Dr. R. E. L. 
Morgan, president, requested the Northwest 
Texas Conference of the Methodist Church 
to settle the question once and for all. De- 
spite the pledges of the citizens of Claren- 
don to endow the college with the needed 
funds if it would remain in Clarendon, the 
committee announced on March 1, 1927, its 
decision to move the institution to Amarillo. 

The proposal hit a snag, however, when 
sultable finances could not be arranged in 
Amarillo, and the conference voted to give 
the original endowment for Clarendon Col- 
lege to McMurry College In Abilene. 

Thus came the end of one era and the 
beginning of another. 

The citizens of Clarendon, sticking by 
their determination for a college of their 
own, proposed and carried by a margin of 
343 to 2 a bond Issue for 842,000 to purchase 
the physical assets of defunct Clarendon 
College, The Clarendon Independent School 
District now owned a college of its own, and 
Clarendon Municipal Junior College opened 
its doors in September 1928. 

The college has moved along at a steady 
pace since, Today it boasts 128 full-time 
students and 48 in night classes, including 
many townspeople. Attendance has been far 
above the college average, with only 12 ab- 
sences reported in the final 9-week period 
of the last semester. 

Athletics have played a large part in the 
life of Clarendon College and its junior col- 
lege successor. The original college was 
credited with bringing the first intercol- 
legiate football game to the Panhandle in 
1903. ‘The grid sport has long since made 
its demise, but other activitics such as bas- 
ketball, tennis, track, and volleyball have 
gained eminence among the college's ath- 
letes. 

The Clarendon Junior College Bulldogs are 
rated one of the best small school teams 
in the district and are perennial contenders 
for the district championship in basketball. 

One of the most popular departments of 
the college today is the science department, 
thanks chiefly to the intense interest of 
the Clarendon Rocket Club, an organization 
made up of college and high school students. 

The club was organized in the spring of 
1958 to prove that rockets could be fired 
safely. The group makes its own missiles 
in the college laboratory and has met with 
phenomenal success in firing them from 
their launching site on the W. J. Lewis ranch 
northeast of the city. 
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W. W. Cooper, science instructor, is one 
of the sponsors of the club which now boasts 
nearly 30 members, including several girls. 

“The students have developed a deep in- 
terest in rockets and are not only learning 
that rockets can be fired safely, but are also 
gaining a wealth of basic knowledge of 
science,” Cooper says. 

Clarendon is proud of her college and 
thousands of alumni scattered throughout 
the land are quick to proclaim the merits 
of the small school. 

The complete story cannot be told in a 
small space. But Ethel Harvey, a former 
resident of Clarendon, has ably recorded 
many of the glorious memories of the oldest 
college in the Panhandle in a recent book, 
“The Athens of the Panhandle,” 

Those memories, as is Miss Harvey's book, 
could well be dedicated to those doughty 
pioneers of education “whose lives were de- 
voted to guiding youth in the search for 
knowledge.” ` 


A Plan To Relieve Traffic Congestion in 
Downtown Washington 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MUL TER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, September 8, 1959 


Mr. MULTER. I am sure that many 
of our colleagues have shared my frus- 
trating experience of trying to get down- 
town to a Government agency to keep an 
appointment, or trying to get to National 
Airport, during the rush hour traffic. 

A plan to relieve this congestion has 
been proposed by the D.C. Transit Sys- 
tem, Inc., and I commend it to the at- 
tention of our colleagues, Unfortu- 
nately, we have no means of reproduc- 
ing maps and charts of the type included 
in the company’s pamphlet, Those in- 
terested may get a complete copy of all 
thereof from the company. 

The booklet is as follows: 

‘Tue Fmsr or A SERIES OF PLANS TO RELIEVE 
CONGESTION 
(Prepared by D.C. Transit System, Inc. 
Washington, D.C.) 
PREFACE 

The p of this booklet is to present a 
new look at a problem which we all face. 
Indeed, not a day goes by but what every 
one of us is affected, regardless of our indi- 
vidual activities, even down to the youngest 
children. 

While the automobile has proven a bless- 
ing, it also has developed many staggering 
headaches, not to mention heartache inher- 
ent with accidents, regardless of blame. The 
big problem, however, is the volume of ve- 
hicles on our streets and highways, today 
and tomorrow. More specifically, let's con- 
cern ourselves with just one phase of this 
constantly increasing menace, namely, rush 
hour traffic, 

The next few pages are designed to point 
out some basic ideas concerning a sensible 
solution which, if applied, will show wide- 
spread success immediately. 

There would appear to be only two solu- 
tions to the gigantic problem of relieving 
our overcrowded roads and bridges. One, 
build even more roads and bridges, or two, 
reduce the number of automobiles on these 
overcrowded facilities by imposing legal re- 
strictions. Such restrictions would certainly 
have bad effects on all concerned; and as the 
problem grows in size, the restrictions will 
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necessarily increase to the point where even 
the suburban streets will feel the pain. 

We are all familiar with the first solution; 
that is, the mammoth construction programs 
which are presently in progress and the plans 
for years ahead to relieve the superroad sys- 
tems now being-bullt. Necessarily, this type 
of solution is slow in producing results, due 
to the nature of construction coupled with 
the fact that property acquisition is, in it- 
self, a time consuming process. From the 
daily traffic jams, through the long drawn- 
out planning stages and the seasonal in- 
fluence on the actual building program, this 
type of remedy is, at best, only temporary 
relief. An all important factor involved in 
this type of solution is the millions of dol- 
lars that must be raised in order to pay the 
staggering costs necessary to this program. 

For many years, new construction has been 
the only sought after answer to our rush 
hour traffic congestion, It is clear that this 
type of remedy is running a losing race. 
When all the superroads have been built, 
at the expense of vast demolition involving 
business, landowner and taxpayer, have we 
at last reached the final answer? No. It will 
be impossible for existing city streets to ac- 
commodate the flow of traffic from the net- 
work of wide superroadways, We then must 
begin more roads and more roads and still 
more roads, Yes, all this, just to enable us 
to proceed to and from work each day in a 
method which becomes more time consuming 
and expensive each year. 

Such has been the history of our area for 
many years. The systems to be built 10 years 
from now are needed today; we cannot catch 
up at the rate we are proceeding. We should 
all be aware by now that we are constantly 
falling further and further behind in the 
race to prevent traffic strangulation of the 
Nation's Capital. Would it not be a refresh- 
ing idea to think that the financial planning 
and manpower involved in this losing strug- 
gle could be diverted to the building of fa- 
cilities to accommodate other needs? Let's 
build parks, not think of pouring tons of 
concrete over the few we have left, Such 
things as more adequate schools, play- 
grounds and recreational facilities are sadly 
needed. Surely there are a countless number 
of projects worthy of undertaking which 
have seen defeat in order to establish the 
budget necessary to attempt the roadbulid- 
ing program which cannot catch up. 

In view of the tremendous expense and 
long delays of construction projects would 
it be sensible to try some other plan of at- 
tack which will show immediate success, a 
plan which could be put into effect today, 
with results today. A plan relatively free of 
expense to anyone. 

Let's look again at the problem and break 
it down to its simplest form. What causes 
the rush-hour congestion, too many cars in 
a concentrated area at one time—simple. 
This is-the reason for congestion. A street 
will accommodate only a certain number 
of vehicles, and to exceed this number means 
we must stop and walt. For what do we 
wait, the overflow to be eliminated, easy. 


The heart of the problem must then be the 


overflow above the designed capacity of the 
streets and traffic signal systems. Inasmuch 
as congestion causes a lot of waiting and 
delay, it would be ideal if we did not have 
to leave our homes to do this waiting. We 
could spend a very substantial part of the 
time required for our Journey to and from 
work doing things more important than 
wasting gasoline, blowing horns and tangling 
fenders. This clearly shows that everyone 
shouldn't want to be in the same place at 
the same time. 

Were it not for a plan initiated during 
World War II. our traffic problems today 
would be in far more critical condition 
than they are. For it was during the war 
years that the staggered hours system was 
put into effect. This, as we all know, re- 
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lieved downtown streets of having everyone 
all in one place at one time. Unfortu- 
nately, this plan still operates on the basis 
of gasoline rationing. It was designed for 
the purpose of more economical use of 
transit vehicles during the times when most 
private automobiles were not in use due 
to fuel shortage. Staggered hours can 
easily help solve our traffic problems again 
today. 

Since most of us already work under the 
principle of staggered hours, let's make the 
most of it. It’s time we used the staggered 
hours idea to the advantage it would best 
serve. By Incorporating the wasted travel 
time with our hours of work, we can elim- 
inate the long delays, horn blowing and 
maybe even some of the tangled fenders. 

Conditions have changed since World 
War II, no more rationing, plenty of auto- 
mobiles, plenty of gasoline. So let's bring 
staggered hours up to date. 

Do something now. 

A PLAN OF ACTION 


It must be realized that the restaggering 
of staggered hours is not a small, insignif- 
icant, overnight change. It must be han- 
died on an orderly, systematic method sò as 
to avold confusion. The final result will be 
a major reduction of traffic congestion during 
the rush-hour periods. 

A logical beginning point in the program 
is with the largest employer—the U.S. Gov- 
ernment. By incorporating a change of only 
15 minutes in the reporting and leaving 
hours of 90,000 Government employees, a 
20-percent reduction of their congestion can 
be accomplished. 

This means that 4,125 employees of the 
Department of Interior who now work from 
7:45 a.m. to 4:15 p.m. will then work from 
7:30 a.m. to 4 p.m.; 51,725 employees of the 
Department of Defense who now work from 
B a.m. to 4:30 p.m. or 8:15 a.m. to 4:45 p.m, 
or 8:30 am. to 5 pm. or 8:45 am. to 
6:15 p.m. will then work from 7:45 a.m. to 
4:15 pm. 8 a.m. to 4:30 p.m., 8:15 a.m. to 
5 p.m., respectively: 2.575 employees of De- 
partment of Labor who now work from 
8:15 a.m. to 4:45 p.m. will then work from 
8 a.m. to 4:30 p.m; 11,225 employees of the 
Department of Commerce who now work 
from 8:30 a.m. to 5 p.m. will then work 
from 8;15 a.m. to 4:45 p.m.; 1,400 employees 
of the Post Office Department who now 
work from 8:45 a.m. to 5:15 p.m. will then 
work from 8:30 a.m. to 5 p.m; and 4,000 
employees of the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare who now work from 
9 am. to 5:30 pm. will then work from 
8:45 a.m. to 5:15 p.m. 

The present peak of 47,600 employees re- 
porting to work at 8 a.m. will be reduced to 
39,800 employees reporting at 7:45 a.m. The 
secondary peak of 38,500 employees now re- 
porting at 8:30 a.m. will be reduced to a 
secondary peak of 34,000 employees report- 
Ing at 8:15 am. 

In the evening the maximum peak of 47,600 
employees leaving work at 4:30 p.m. will be 
reduced to a peak of 39,800 employees leaving 
at 4:15 pm. The secondary peak of 42,- 
000 leaving at 5 p.m. will be reduced to a 
secondary peak of 29,800 leaving work at 
4:45 p.m. 

This is proposed as only the first step in 
the overall program, The chart [not printed 
in Rrconn] on the following page shows 
the benefits to be derived from just this 
15-minute change, 

Another proposal would change the hours 
of work of some departments by 30 minutes. 
This means that 7,900 employees of the 
Department of Agriculture who now work 
from 9 am, to 5:30 p.m. will then work 
from 8:30 am, to 5 p.m.; 11,225 employees 
of the Department of Commerce who now 
work from 8:30 a.m. to 5 p.m. will then work 
from 8 a.m, to 4:30 p.m.; and 51,725 em- 
ployees of the Department of Defense who 
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now work from 8 a.m. to 4:30 p.m. or 8:15 
a.m. to 4:45 p.m. or 8:30 a.m. to 5 pm. or 
8:45 a.m. to 5:15 p.m will then work from 
7:30 am. to 4 pm., 7:45 a.m. to 4:15 p.m. 
8 a.m to 4:30 p.m., or 8:15 a.m. to 4:45 p.m. 
respectively. 

The present peak of 47,600 employees re- 
porting to work at 8 a.m. will be reduced te 
41,000 employees reporting at 7:30 am. The 
secondary peak of 38,500 employees now re- 
porting at 8:30 am. will be reduced to á 
secondary peak of 36,000 reporting at 8 a.m. 

In the evening the maximum peak of 47,600 
employees leaving work at 4:30 p.m. will be 
reduced to a peak of 39,000 employees leaving 
at4 p.m. The secondary peak of 42,000 leav- 
ing at 5 p.m, will be reduced to a secondary 
peak of 36,000 leaving work at 4:30 p.m. 

This is proposed as an alternate method of 
taking the first step and is illustrated by the 
chart [not printed in Record] on the follow- 
ing page which shows graphically the good 
to be achieved from this 30-minute move. 

The maximum plan, or plan to achieve 
the greatest benefits, can only be devised 
through the cooperation of the departments 
of Government, This, of course, is neces- 
sary to produce the most effective and at- 
tractive working hours and at the same time 
have an equalizing effect on the number of 
employees starting and ending work at peak 
times. 

The desired maximum leveling of the flow 
of employees to work can be comfortably 
accomplished within the framework of custo- 
mary working hours, with a minimum ad- 
justment by individuals. 

This is a fast and economical way of at- 
tacking traffic congestion; it does not in- 
volve the lengthy planning and construction 
of new highways. Highway construction prl- 
orittes will be reallocated to projects de- 
signed to serve other purposes than local 
home-to-work travel in the urban area. 

The staggered hours program can be im- 
plemented overnight without cost once it 
is decided upon, It offers a simple solution, 
to a big problem. 

Let's do something. Support the proposed 
first step. Demand staggered hours. 


West Virginia Is Getting Shortchanged: 
XII 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KEN HECHLER 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 9, 1959 


Mr. HECHLER. Mr. Speaker, in yes- 
terday’s CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, at page 
A7840, I furnished State-by-State fig- 
ures on employees of the Department of 
Commerce, relating them to the popula- 
tion. of each of the 50 States in the Un- 
ion, This record, compiled from official 
figures supplied by the Department of 
Commerce itself, reveals that my State 
of West Virginia ranks absolutely last 
in the relationship of Commerce Depart- 
ment employees to State population. 

We have only 37 employees of the 
great Department of Commerce within 
our State, Mr. Speaker—a mere 37 out of 
a department with some 25,000 employ- 
ees of whom almost two-thirds are lo- 
cated outside of the District of Columbia 
and within the 50 States. 

Today, one out of every eight able- 
bodied workers in West Virginia is un- 
employed. There is no blinking at this 
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Stark fact. There are those who have 
accused me of advertising West Virginia 
in an adverse light for bringing out this 
fact, but neither the State of West Vir- 
ginia nor the Nation can afford to stick 
its head into the sand and wish the prob- 
lem would go away. Of course, the solu- 
tion is to attract more and diversified in- 
dustries, and believe me we have been 
making some fine progress along these 
lines in recent years: the construction 

* and expansion of the Kaiser Aluminum 
Plant at Ravenswood, the Goodyear 
Plant at Apple Grove, and the projected 
Montocatini Chemical plant in Wayne 
County, to mention only a few. 

But industry does not automatically 
Settle and build plants on those tracts 
best suited for their products, labor sup- 
Ply, transportation, and resources. Fre- 
quently the assistance of Federal offi- 
Cials, working in conjunction with State 
and local leaders, cause an industry to 
decide on one spot rather than another. 
Now I submit that the Department of 
Commerce, by its prejudice against West 
Virginia in the number of its employees 
in the State, is loading the dice against 
West Virginia in industrial development. 

The Department of Commerce main- 
tains a Business and Defense Services 
Administration with field offices in 33 
States. Not one of these 33 offices is 
located in the State of West Virginia, 
Which sorely needs an office of this na- 
ture. Huntington, W. Va—with a 
Population of 86,353 according to the 
1950 census—would be the ideal location 
for such a field office. Let us examine 
some of the cities in which these 33 field 
Offices have been located. Perhaps these 
Cities have been selected on account of 
the size of the city. If this be the case, 
then why is one of the 33 field offices lo- 
cated in Greensboro, N.C., with a pop- 
ulation of 74,389 according to the last 
census? Or Cheyenne, Wyo, with a pop- 
ulation of 31,935? Or Charleston, S.C., 
with a population of 70,174? Or Reno, 
Nev., with a population of 32,497? Each 
of these cities mentioned is exceeded by 
Huntington, W. Va., in population; yet 
Huntington and the entire State of West 
Virginia are deprived of a single field 
Office. This further weights the scales of 
disadvantage against West Virginia when 
it comes for assistance in business devel- 
opment. 

It is all very well for people to say: 
“All business development depends ulti- 
Mately on community initiative.” Of 
course community initiative is the most 
important single factor, and no com- 
munity can attract and foster industrial 
development if its schools, roads, re- 
Sources, and leadership are inferior. But 
when you do have a high-spirited com- 
munity, with lots of able people, and 
which after years of work has made the 
community and its resources highly at- 
tractive, why handicap them because 
they are in a State to which the Depart- 
ment of Commerce gives an absolute 
minimum of assistance? 

It seems to me that from the stand- 
Point of improving the national econ- 
Omy, the Department of Commerce 
Should not concentrate on making 
Wealthy States wealthier, but should try 
to be of greater assistance to those States 
like West Virginia where the potentiali- 
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ties for future industrial development 
are greatest, and where the labor supply 
is high and readily available. Yet what 
do these 37 employees of the Department 
of Commerce in West Virginia do? They 
are employed by the Bureau of Public 
Roads in Charleston, and the Weather 
Bureau in Charleston, Huntington, and 
Parkersburg. This is small comfort for 
a State working hard against odds to 
develop and expand its industry. 

Not long ago, my hometown of Hunt- 
ington, W. Va., was selected by an expert 
jury as an All America City. Hunt- 
ington worked for this award. Its citi- 
zens sacrificed a great deal to build up 
the city to meet higher standards—eco- 
nomic, political, and cultural. The city 
voted special levies to improve its serv- 
ices to all the people. It built a fine new 
airport with the aid of individual and 
community contributions. Yet the spec- 
ter of unemployment still stalked the 
city, and it worked hard to attract new 
industry and provide job opportunities 
for its younger people. Of what earthly 
justification is all of this blood, sweat, 
and tears if the Federal Government 
turns around and uses the money of the 
taxpayers of West Virginia to help other 
and richer States expand their indus- 
tries? I say, Mr. Speaker, that is not 
only downright unfair but it is high time 
we blow the whistle on that kind of mis- 
application of the people’s money. 

Let us look at this whole problem in 
perspective and in a constructive spirit, 
Mr. Speaker. To develop the Nation’s 
economy to make a stronger America, 
do not throw the weight of the Federal 
Government against certain States and 
areas like West Virginia where there is 
a good labor supply, natural resources, 
transportation, and markets. 

Give West Virginia an even break— 
that is all we ask. Stop making us cover 
25 yards instead of 10 when we make a 
first down. 


Professor Goddard, Space Pioneer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


or MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 9, 1959 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, it was 
most gratifying to me to have word early 
this afternoon that the Senate had 
passed my bill, House Joint Resolution 
19, honoring the late Professor Robert H. 
Goddard for his pioneering accomplish- 
ments on space rockets, missiles, and jet 
propulsion. 

I would like to reiterate my deep ap- 
preciation to Chairman Brent SPENCE of 
the House Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee and our former colleague, the 
Honorable A. WILLIS ROBERTSON, Chair- 
man of the Senate Banking and Currency 
Committee, for their effective help and 
cooperation. Members of both commit- 
tees and the professional staff members 
went out of their way to consider, report, 
and act favorably on this bill in these 
closing hours of the first session at a time 
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when such vital legislation as the housing 
bill was under discussion and I am indeed 
grateful to all for their interest and 
concrete assistance. 

Congressman DONOHUE, cosponsor of 
the Goddard resolution, and I are tre- 
mendously pleased that the Congress 
should take this action to honor a dis- 
tinguished native son of Worcester 
County, Prof. Robert Hutchings God- 
dard, whose name and pioneering works 
will go down in history as one of the 
great scientists of the ages. 

Father of modern rockets and missiles, 
pioneer experimenter in radioactive ma- 
terials and jet propulsion, and innovator 
of the modern bazooka, the control of 
rocket flights by gyroscope and instru- 
mentation to record conditions of rock- 
ets in flight, Professor Goddard made 
great sacrifices to carry out his epochal 
work. Congressional recognition, in the 
name of the people of the United States, 
is a fitting action to memorialize his 
outstanding contribution to science and 
national security. 

In his lifetime, Professor Goddard 
never received the credit and recognition 
that was his due for the genius of his 
conceptions and the brilliant painstak- - 
ing work he accomplished in advancing 
his pioneering ideas to practical use. 

The world is now entered upon an en- 
tirely new era, the space age, which is 
already replete with phenomenal, al- 
most incredible developments in science.’ 
These advancements have already had— 
and will continue to have—revolutionary 
impact upon our military organization 
and our way of life. It is impossible, of 
course, for any of us to envision or pre- 
dict at this hour the miraculous de- 
velopments yet to come, but already we 
have taken giant strides from the early 
experiments of Professor Goddard. 

For all of this great progress, Professor 
Goddard must certainly be given a major 
share of the credit because it was his 

researches, sacrifices, tal- 
ents, and work that started missiles and 
rackets on their way toward playing 
such a vital role in all human life. 

I think that we can all be resolved, 
even at this late date, that Professor 
Goddard, together with his wife and 
family, should receive that recognition 
which has long been their due for his 
fabulous exploits and contributions. 

It is just about 1 year ago that I made 
known in a speech in the House my in- 
tention to sponsor the Goddard bill in 
the House when the 86th Congress was 
convened. Since that time, many ex- 
pressions of interest in the bill have come 
to me from outstanding American sci- 
entists. Some of these statements I fur- 
nished to the House and Senate Banking 
and Currency Committees as an evalua- 
tion of the work and accomplishments of 
Professor Goddard. At the conclusion 
of my remarks, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Recorp some of 
these statements. 

These scientists have known for many 
years what has escaped the general pub- 
lic until recently—the great strides in 
the development of long range rockets, 
missiles, earth satellites and space flight 
are due in great measure to this com- 
paratively unknown American scientist, 
Prof. Robert H, Goddard, who opened up 
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an entirely new field of science and en- 
gineering through his pioneering efforts. 

Professor Goddard began his experi- 
ments in rockets long before other 
scientists saw any value or promise in 
this new field. His interest began at an 
early age in 1899 when he was only 17. 
As early as 1908, Professor Goddard while 
a senior at Worcester Polytechnic In- 
stitute carried out static tests with 
small solid-fuel rockets. In 1912 he 
worked out the detailed mathematical 
theory of rocket propulsion and showed 
that the rocket, because it needs no air 
to push against, could be sent to the 
moon or into space, provided an efficient 
motor could be developed. 

With the entry of the United States 
into World War I, Professor Goddard 
explored the military possibilities of 
rockets for the U.S. Signal Corps. 

An account of his work from Febru- 
ary 1917 to June 1918, as compiled by 
Mrs. Robert H. Goddard from her hus- 
band’s diaries, is described in the fol- 
lowing memorandum made available to 
me by Worcester Polytechnic Institute: 

On January 8, 1917, Dr. Robert H. God- 
dard (Worcester Polytechnic Institute 
1908), at that time assistant professor of 
physics at Clark College, received word 
from the Smithsonian Institution that it 
would grant him 85,000 from the Hodgkins 
Fund to continue his development of more 
efficient rockets. After a conference with 
Prof. Wilmer Duff of the Worcester Poly- 
technic Institute and Carleton D. 
(Worcester Polytechnic Institute 1915) on 
February 9, he learned that Mr. Haigis was 
willing to start on preliminary work under 
his direction. Apparently the Magnetic 
Laboratory on the Tech grounds was used 
very soon thereafter, for after several fur- 
ther conferences, we find a record of new 
wiring to the building being arranged for, 
on March 7. 

The work undertaken by Mr. Haigis under 
Dr. Goddard's direction concerned a powder 
“gun” or rocket, using a reloading mecha- 
nism for cartridges. Several Goddard pat- 
ents, beginning in 1914, cover breechblocks 
and feeding mechanisms for dry-fuel rockets. 
In the course of the work many kinds of 
powders were tried. On July 9, 1917, he re- 
cords that the gun “blew up” and the 
detonation was apparently heard by 
neighbors, 

Clark University also had a fine machine 
shop and one or two instrument-makers at 
this time. Dr. Goddard employed at least 
one of the men to make some devices at 
Clark, which were brought to the Worces- 
ter Polytechnic Institute Magnetic Lab- 
oratory to be tested. As the work pro- 
gressed, Mr. Haigis needed an assistant, for 
he himself was teaching at the institute. 
Dr. Goddard ap Professor Bird for 
help In getting more men, for the pressure 
was apparently great. He was at this time 
in correspondence with a General Dunwoody 
regarding possible military applications of 
his rocket, By January 1918 he was plan- 
ning work for the military, with funds 
supplied by the U.S. Signal Corps. 

Some annoyance was experienced at the 
Magnetic Laboratory building from intrud- 
ers, who might, in that spy-conscious period, 
be suspected of sabotage. In February Dr. 
Goddard saw Chief of Police Hill, and next 
day, presumably with the consent of the 
police, he brought a shotgun to Mr. Halgis, 
and on February 12 a watchman was hired. 
A draftsman was also at work there, to- 
gether with several machinists, for the 
names of Parker, Jernberg, Carlson, Ljung- 
quist, Fagerquist, and Sloan appear in the 
notes. Mr. Mils Riffolt, am instrument- 
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maker at Clark, was also on the Goddard 
payroll. 

Mr. Haigis was subject to the draft, and 
both he and Dr. Goddard made several trips 
in order to obtain deferment for him. By 
April, however, Mr. Haigis spoke of leaving, 
but was given another assistant and a vaca- 
tion in an effort to keep him. Some rocket 
testing was transferred to Clark University 
Yate in April, 

Meanwhile, perhaps because of undue 

public curlosity regarding the activities, the 
Signal Corps (or the Smithsonian) decided 
to move the project to the Mount Wilson ob- 
servatory shops at Pasadena, Calif. Mr. 
Haigis is not mentioned in the diaries after 
May 11, 1918. Messrs. Sloan and Fagerquist 
accompanied Dr. Goddard to California on 
June 6, helped unpack and returned east 
June 17, Messrs. Parker and Hickman 
joined Dr. Goddard shortly after his ar- 
rival, and stayed with him throughout his 
California stay, accompanying him in No- 
vember to the Aberdeen Proving Ground in 
Maryland, for demonstrations to the mili- 
tary of the capabilities of the new weapon, 
which proved to be the prototype of the 
“bazooka” of World War II. The demon- 
strations went off very successfully, but the 
armistice prevented further allotment of 
funds. Just before and during World War 
II. Dr. Clarence N. Hickman, with Dr. 
Goddard's permission, worked most effec- 
tively to put the bazooka into the hands of 
infantrymen in time to be of help in the 
war. 
Thus the magnetic laboratory at the Wer- 
cester Polytechnic Institute served Dr. 
Goddard and his assistants from about 
February 1917 to June 1918, in the prelim- 
inary development of a useful World War 
II weapon, and played a part in bringing 
about the present “jet age”. 

Mr. Speaker, these glimpses of the 
early work of Professor Goddard show 
how closely Worcester County is identi- 
fied with the early beginnings of what 
has grown to be a multi-billion-dollar 
missile and space industry and with the 
development of the bazooka of World 
War II. Here in the faded pages of Pro- 
fessor Goddard's scientific diaries is re- 
corded his successful development of sev- 
eral types of solid-propellant rockets to 
be fired at tanks or other military objec- 
tives. Successful demonstration of these 
rockets—from a hand-held firing tube or 
one steadied by two legs—were shown at 
Aberdeen Proving Ground as World War 
I came to a close. From these experi- 
ments came the great American develop- 
ments in solid-propellant rockets during 
World War II. 

Professor Goddard continued his ex- 
periments until his death in 1945, at 
which time he was developing jet- 
assisted takeoff and varlable-thrust 
liquid-fuel rocket motors for the U.S. 
Navy. In an article which appeared in 
the Worcester Evening Gazette of May 9, 
1958, Albert B. Southwick, an editorial 
writer, describes some of the pioneering 
accomplishments of Professor Goddard. 
I ask unanimous consent that the news 
article be printed at this point in the 
RECORD: 

THE MEMORIAL WHICH Dr. Goppako WouvLD 
Have LIKED BEST OF ALL 
(By Albert B. Southwick) 

I met Dr. Robert H. Goddard only once. 
It was in the late thirties when I was a stu- 
dent at Clark University. He had come up 
from Washington to attend to some busi- 
ness at Clark, from which he was on a leave 
of absence at the time. I do not recall what 
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he said, but I still have the vivid impres- 
sion of a tall, quiet man with dark, penetrat- 
ing eyes. But even though Dr. Goddard was 
already famous, few of us students realized 
how far into the future those penetrating 
eyes had peered. 

TOWARD THE MOON 


The whole world knows now. Far over- 
head, in empyrean vault of space, three 
manmade satellites are weaving their huge, 
elliptical paths about the earth. The Ex- 
plorers and the Vanguard, hurtling along at 5 
18,000 miles an hour, sending down their 
mysterious messages to scientific checkpoints 
on earth, are the tangible fruits of Dr. God- 
dard’s vision, the incredible dream come true. 
It was in 1920 that he had written: “Inciden- 
tally, it is worth mentioning that the rocket 
method is the only method of ralsing appa- 
ratus of any delicacy to great heights that is 
consistent with the known laws of mechan- 
ics and of commonsense.” 

At a time when his claims seemed like the 
imaginings of a Jules Verne, Dr. Goddard 
coolly and flatly stated that he eventually 
could build: 

(1) A rocket that would enter the strato- 
sphere and send down important meteoro- 
logical observations; (2) a rocket that could 
reach the moon and set off a flash charge 
which could be seen from the earth; (3) @ 
rocket capable of carrying a man to the 
moon and back, 

In making these seemingly absurd claims 
30 and 40 years ago, he showed the assur- 
ance of genius. 

ACHIEVEMENTS 


A few years ago, the Guggenheim Founda- 
tion, which supplied Dr. Goddard with money 
to finance many of his rocket experiments, 
listed some of his major achlevements as 
follows: 

In the course of his pioneering work, Dr. 
Goddard: 

Developed the basic idea of the bazooka 
during World War I (1918), though his plans 
lay unused in the U.S. Army filles until they 
were put to use in World War H. 

Was first to develop a liquid rocket. 
(Mar. 16, 1926, at Auburn, Mass.) 

Was first to develop a rocket motor using 
liquid fuels (liquid oxygen and gasoline), 
thus anticipating the German V-2's about 
15 years. 

Was first to shoot a liquid-fuel rocket 
faster than the speed of sound (1935, near 
Roswell, N. Mex.) 

First developed gyro steering apparatus for 
ae about 10 years before the Germans 

First patented the idea of the rocket motor 
for steering rockets. 

First patented the idea of “step rockets.” 

First explored mathematically the practi- 
cality of using rocket power to reach high 
altitudes and to shoot to the moon. 

Was first to develop in detail the mathe- 
matical theory of rocket propulsion and 
rocket flight. 

First proved, by actual test, that a rocket 
will work in a vacuum; that it needs no alr 
to push against. 

First developed pumps suitable for rocket 
fuels, self-cooling rocket motors, practical 
rocket landing devices, and forecast scientifi- 


cally- buzzbombs, jet-driven airplanes, 
rocket-borne mall and express, and travel in 
space, 


This brief list alone shows why rocket and 
space experts all over the world look upon 
Dr, Robert H. Goddard as perhaps the 
greatest pioneer of the space age which we 
are now entering. Worcester has produced 
no more illustrious son. It is fitting and 
proper that this, his native city, where he 
was born and where he attended high school 
and college (Tech), should do him the hon- 
or of establishing some sort of memorial to 
his achievements. 
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But what sort of memorial? A plaque? 
A statue? A scholarship? 

Of the three, I think that Dr. Goddard 
would far prefer the latter. A man of im- 
agination and capacious intellect, he would 
like the idea of some bright student receiv- 
ing a substantial scholarship every year, es- 
pecially for advanced study in the sciences, 

But I believe that, fine as a scholarship 
fund would be, there is an even more fitting 
memorial which Worcester can raise to Dr. 
Goddard. 

It is this: A Robert H. Goddard Memorial 
Hall in the new library which Worcester 
Will soon be building. This, I think would 
give the community an unequalled oppor- 
tunity to serve both the memory of Dr. 
Goddard and the future of its young people. 

The Goddard Memorial Hall would be a 
library of science. It would have reading 
tables and reference works, and a first-class 
Collection of the latest books and periodicals 
dealing with the branches of science to 
Which Dr. Goddard devoted his life. An 
initial contribution by the city of Worcester 
of $5,000 or $10,000 would establish the 
nucleus of a first-rate science library. 

VALUE 

A fantastic figure? Not at all. In the 
first place, Worcester would be honoring 
One of its most brilliant figures, one who de- 
serves far more than a casual tribute. In 
the second place, a science library, care- 
fully selected so as not to overlap with the 
Ubrarles at Clark and Tech, would be a per- 
manent and priceless addition to the intel- 
lectual life of Worcester. It would serve 
Worcester’s young people indefinitely. 

I cannot claim that I knew Dr. Robert H. 
Goddard personally. But I will stake a 
great deal on the assertion that this is the 
sort of memorial he would like best of all. 


Mr, Speaker, Professor Goddard was 
born in Worcester, Mass., on October 5, 
1882. He was graduated from Worcester 
Polytechnic Institute in 1908 where he 
Obtained a position as instructor of 
Physics after graduation while doing 
graduate work at Clark University. He 
received his M.A. from Clark in 1910, his 
Ph. D. in 1911. 

In 1912 and 1913. he was a research 
fellow in physics at Princeton. In 1914, 
he joined the Clark University faculty at 
Worcester and became a full professor 
in 1919. 

It was in 1919 that he published the 
Classica] paper, “A Method of Reaching 
Extreme Altitudes,” wherein he outlines 
his mathematical explorations and gives 
Some of his space flight ideas. This 
Paper, published by the Smithsonian 
Institution, has become one of the basic 
documents in technical rocket and jet 
Propulsion literature and the source of 
numerous developments since its publi- 
Cation. 

During the 1930's Professor Goddard 
developed near Roswell, N. Mex., at his 
rocket proving range, large and success- 
ful rockets which anticipated many fea- 
tures of the German V-2 rockets. These 
experiments were made possible through 
grants from the Daniel and Florence 
Guggenheim Foundation and financial 
assistance from Daniel Guggenheim. In 
1936, the Smithsonian published his re- 
Port of progress in liquid propellant 
Work, “Liquid Propellant Rocket De- 
velopment.” 

With the start of World War I. 
Professor Goddard received an assign- 
ment from the U.S. Navy to the develop- 
ment of practical jet-assisted takeoff and 
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liquid propellant rocket motors capable 
of variable thrust. He was successful in 
both fields and continued his Navy work 
until his death in 1945. 

Since his death, the world has seen 
Professor Goddard’s dream of rocket 
power become a reality. We are now on 
the threshold of another great Goddard 
dream—filight into space, a dramatic 
turning point in the history of mankind. 

It is, therefore, fitting that Congress, 
through its enactment of House Joint 
Resolution 19, expresses its commenda- 
tion of the monumental work of Pro- 
fessor Goddard by memorializing his 
unselfishness, his high ideals, his orig- 
inality, his great skill and genius, tenac- 
ity of purpose and painstaking labors in 
conceiving and carrying out ideas which 
are leading mankind to the stars. 

The text of House Joint Resolution 19 
and some of the statements from my 
files on Professor Goddard's contribu- 
tions to science follow: 


Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That in recognition 
of the great, creative achievements of the 
late Doctor Robert H. Goddard, and his 
historic pioneering research on space 
rockets, missiles, and jet propulsion, the 
chairmen of the House Committee on Science 
and Astronautics and the Senate Committee 
on Aeronautical and Space Sciences, on be- 
half of the Congress, are authorized to pre- 
sent to the family of the late Doctor Robert 
H. Goddard an appropriate gold medal. For 
such purpose, the Secretary of the Treasury 
is authorized and directed to cause to be 
struck a gold medal with suitable emblems, 
devices, and inscriptions to be determined 
by the chairmen of the House Committee on 
Science and Astronautics and the Senate 
Committee on Aeronautical and Space 
Sciences. There is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated the sum of $2,500 for this 
purpose. 

Src. 2. The Secretary of the Treasury shall 
cause duplicates in bronze of such medal 
to be coined and sold, under such regula- 
tions as he may prescribe, at a price sufi- 
cient to cover the cost thereof (including 
labor), and the appropriations used in carry- 
ing out the provisions of this section shall 
be reimbursed out of the proceeds of such 
sale. 


ARMY BALLISTIC MISSILE AGENCY, 
U.S. ARMY ORDNANCE MISSILE COMMAND, 
Redstone Arsenal, Ala., February 10, 1959. 
The Honorable Purr J. PHILBIN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. » 

Dear Mr. Presin: I have your letter of 
January 29 requesting from me a brief state- 
ment concerning the work of the late Robert 
H. Goddard. 

I have always held Dr. Goddard and his 
work in the highest esteem. I believe my 
sentiments can be summed up in the state- 
ment made by the board of directors of the 
American Rocket Society after he died in 
1945. The eulogy read as follows: The life- 
work of Goddard, both as a scientist and a 
man, will always remain a brilliant inspira- 
tion to those who are privileged to carry on 
his endeavors, and to every other bold ex- 
plorer on the frontiers of science. In time 
to come, his mame will be set among the 
foremost of American technical pioneers.” 

To this statement, I would add that specu- 
lation on whether our generation will live to 
see the predictions of Robert Hutchings 
Goddard become realized facts is not of para- 
mount concern. But whether there is to be 
an aggressive continuation of fundamental 
research in a climate of tolerance is the con- 
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cern of every living American. It is im- 
perative that such a climate include aid, en- 
couragement, and proper recognition for men 
like Goddard who in spite of technical difi- 
culties, disbelief, and ridicule persist with 
dogged resolution until they realize their 
aims. The true fulfillment of our hopes for 
& peaceful and better world lies in the fruit 
of their labors. 

With every good wish, Iam, 

Sincerely yours, 
WERNHER VON BRAUN, 
Director, Development Operations Division. 
NATIONAL AERONAUTICS AND 
Space ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, D.C., February 11, 1959. 

Robert Hutchings Goddard will long be re- 
membered for his fundamental contribu- 
tions of great and enduring value to the art 
and science of rocketry and space flight. 
Throughout most of his adult life, his very 
considerable talents were devoted to the 
furtherance of his soundly based concepts 
about “a method of reaching extreme alti- 
tudes.” These pioneering efforts of Dr. God- 
dard, both in the development of theory and 
in the proving of his theories by experiment, 
pointed out the path along which scientists 
and enginers around the world have since 
moved toward the far reaches of space. 

T. KEITH GLENNAN, 
Administrator. 
SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION, 
Washington, D.C., October 7, 1958. 
Hon, PHILIP J. PHILBIN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. PEN: I have read with great 
pleasure your remarks published in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp Appendix of Septem- 
ber 12, 1958 (p. A8292), announcing your 
proposal to introduce a bill at the next ses- 
sion of the Congress to honor the late Prof. 
Robert H. Goddard. 

I am grateful to you, both for your very 
excellent tribute to this great man of science 
and for your thoughtfulness in proposing 
that a medal be struck In his honor. 

We at the Smithsonian Institution revere 
the memory of Dr. Goddard and take pride 
in the early relationship between him and 
the Institution. As you probably know, it 
was through a grant of funds to him from 
the Smithsonian Institution that his early 
experiments in rocketry were made possible. 

It will be a matter of great satisfaction to 
me if the Congress acts favorably upon your 
pro 

Sincerely yours, 
LEONARD CARMICHAEL, 
Secretary. 

During the 28 years of the Smithsonian 
Institution's association with Dr. Goddard, 
many reasons developed to justify the finan- 
cial and advisory assistance we gave to him. 
The most important one was that which de- 
rived from the will of our founder, James 
Smithson, of England, who in 1829 directed 


that we engage in “the Increase and diffusion 


of knowledge among men.“ Certainly the 
fundamental and advanced discoveries in 
rocketry achieved by Dr. Goddard and re- 
fiected in today's accomplishments have 
broadened man's knowledge of the universe. 

Another reason was our specific interest in 
meteorology, stimulated by Dr. Goddard's 
letter of September 27, 1916, to this Institu- 
tion, describing his theorles and experiments 
for developing “a method of raising record- 
ing apparatus to altitudes exceeding the 
limit for sounding balloons” (then about 25 
miles) “* * * capable of propelling masses 
for very great distances would very 
likely be useful in warfare * * * and I 
therefore feel that an investigation of my 
method should be conducted by such a body 
as the Smithsonian Institution * * * with 
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the understanding that if in subsequent 
work, results should arise which appeared to 
be of importance for national defense the 
Government should be given exclusive data 
concerning these results.” 

The opportunity of assisting with the de- 
velopment of a new kind of vehicle and a 
new type of force which would be capable 
of reaching extreme altitudes was particu- 
larly interesting to the Institution. When 
Dr, Goddard’s letter was received, the Insti- 
tution had for a third of a century been con- 
ducting research im solar radiation and the 
physical properties of planets. Also, a fund 
for investigation of the upper air had been 
given to this Institution by Thomas G. 
Hodgkins. We were therefore able, from that 
fund, to make the first advance to Dr. 
Goddard, 

Another reason for our support was a 
patriotic one which developed soon after the 
declaration of war with Germany in 1917 
and the military potentials of Dr. Goddard's 
experiments became apparent. Those poten- 
tials were realized in part, during that war, 
in the development of a recoilless projectile 
having greater range and impact than the 
trench mortars then in use. The modern 
counterpart is the bazooka. 

As the Institution contained its relations 
with Dr. Goddard, there were temporary dis- 
appointments, and some fallures, but never- 
theless through the center of those swirls 
and eddies of pioneer experiments there 
flowed the stream of progress. Looking back 
now upon the Institution's association with 
Dr. Goddard, it is felt that it was a supreme 
privilege to have the op ty to sup- 
port him and to aid a trus genius in attain- 
ing the goal which he set out to accomplish. 


INSTITUTE OF THE AERONAUTICAL 
SCIENCES, INC., 
New York, N. F., February 9, 1959. 
‘The Honorable PHILIP J. Patter, 
Congress of the United States, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: I would have no hesitation what- 
ever in recommending any recognition that 
might be given by the Congress of the United 
States in acknowledgment of the work of 
Dr. Goddard, 

As a matter of fact, we have just participat- 
ed in honoring him ourselves through the 
presentation of the first Louis W. Hill Space 
Transportation Award. It was presented to 
his widow, Mrs. Esther Goddard, at our hon- 
ors night dinner in New York on Tuesday, 
January 27. For your information I am at- 
taching several copies of the booklet which 
was prepared for that occasion. This book- 
let will indicate to you the importance which 
we have attached to Dr. Goddard’s scientific 
contribution. I trust that this will be help- 
ful. 

Sincerely yours, 
S. PAUL JOHNSTON, 
Director. 


DIRECTOR OF DEFENSE, 
RESEARCH AND ENGINEERING, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dzar CONGRESSMAN PHILBIN: It is a pleas- 
ure to have the opportunity of adding a few 
words of praise of Dr. Goddard, posthumous- 
ly, in support of joint resolution (H.J. Res. 
19) to authorize the issuance of a gold medal 
in honor of the late Prof. Robert H. God- 
dard. 

Dr. Goddard's achievements are an in- 
spiration to all men in science and engineer- 
ing. 

As early ns 1912, at 30 years of age, Dr. 
Goddard made the initial computations that 
led him to the conclusion that lifting a load 
to great heights by rocket fuel would require 
relatively little fuel. 

In 1916, when Dr. Goddard found that he 
could not continue his research on his own 
resources, the Secretary of the Smithsonian 
Institution, impressed with Dr. Goddard's 


‘Ing 1929-41, 
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ideas, earnestness, and enthusiasm, was in- 
strumental in making money avaliable. 

Three years later, in 1919, when Dr. God- 
dard had completed a manuscript entitled 
“A Method of Reaching Extreme Altitudes,” 
he had laid claim to the title now generally 
acceded to him—Father of Modern Rocketry. 
The $11,000 made available by the Smithson- 
ian Institution is frequently described as the 
investment that launched modern rocketry 
and jet propulsion. 

Some of the experiments performed by Dr. 
Goddard during the fruitful years 1929-41 
were sponsored by Daniel Guggenheim and 
subsequently by the Daniel and Florence 
Guggenheim Foundation. 

Harry F. Guggenheim eulogized Dr. God- 
dard in the foreword of the book, “Rocket 
Development,” which presented for the first 
time the Goddard data on experiments dur- 
Mr. Guggenheim stated that 
there is evidence that the German rocket 
engineers followed Dr. Goddard's work very 
closely from the time of publication of his 
first Smithsonian report until his death and 
that Dr. Goddard was the undisputed father 
of modern rocketry. 

The American Rocket Society considered 
Dr. Goddard’s 1919 report of sufficient. signi- 
ficance to warrant their printing a facsimile 
in 1946. Remarks preliminary to the fac- 
simile state: “Only 1,750 copies of this paper 
were printed, but they were sufficient te 
launch a new era, creating almost worldwide 
interest, and setting off trains of research and 
speculation which are undoubtedly to have 
profound effects on the future history of the 
world.” 

House Joint Resolution 19 reflects the 
statements quoted here as well as many oth- 
ers that have been made by persons capable 
of evaluating Dr. Goddard's contribution, 
and I strongly endorse this joint resolution. 

Sincerely yours, 
HERBERT F. YORK. 


THE DANIEL AND FLORENCE 
GUGGENHEIM FOUNDATION, 
New York, N.Y., February 5, 1959. 

Col. JOHN P. STAFP, 

President, and the Board of Directors, 
American Rocket Society, Wright Air 
Force Base, Dayton, Ohio. 

Mr. WILLIAM LITTLEWOOD, 

President, and Members of the Council, 
Institute oj the Aeronautical Sciences, 
Washington, D.C. 

GENTLEMEN: Will you permit me to sug- 
gest that you recommend to the President 
and the Congress of the United States that 
the highest appropriate posthumous award 
be granted to the late Dr, Robert H. Goddard. 

Dr. Goddard's pioneering and original con- 
tributions to the theory, science and art of 
rockets and space flight are just as impor- 
tant as the contributions of the Wright 
Brothers that made posisble the airplane 
and aviation. I believe that knowledgeable 
scientists throughout the world would ac- 
knowledge these contributions of Dr. God- 
dard’s, an American whose genius and con- 
tributions to the space age have not as yet 
been suitably recognized by his Government. 

Attached Is a résumé of some of Dr. God- 
dard’s contributions and accomplishments. 

I am sending a copy of this letter to Sena- 
tor Lynpon B. Jouwson, chairman of the 
Senate Committee on Aeronautical and Space 
Sciences, and Congressman Jon W. McCor- 
Mack, chalrman of the House Committee on 
Astronautics and Space Exploration. 

Yours faithfully, 
Harry F, GUGGENHEIM, 
President. 

Arr Force BALLISTIC MISSTLE DIVISION, 

Am RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT COMMAND, 
Los Angeles, Calif., February 25, 1959. 

Hon. PHILIP J. PHILBIN, 

House of, Representatives, 

Washington, D.C; É 

Drar Mr. Puisi: I read your letter of 
February 4 with a great deal of personal 
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interest for I have long felt that Dr. Goddard 
has never received the proper recognition 
due him. 

Without doubt, Dr. Goddard’s werk is one 
of the cornerstones upon which today's space 
programs are built. Both Nation and the 
field of science are greatly indebted to this 
brilliant and imaginative scientist. 

I most heartily concur in your proposal to 
strike a gold medal in honor of Dr. Goddard. 

Sincerely, 
B. A, SCHRIEVER,* 
Major General, USAF Commander. 


General Schriever is now Lieutenant 
General Schriever. He is the first com- 
mander of the Air Force Ballistic Missile 
Division. 


Ex-Congressman, 38, Proves a Business 
Whiz in Texas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE P. MILLER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 10, 1959 


Mr. GEORGE P. MILLER. Mr. 
Speaker, in glancing through the Daily 
Review, published in Hayward, Calif., 
the other day, I came across a story orig- 
inating in Houston, Tex. The title of 
the story was Ex-Congressman, 38, 
Proves a Business Whiz in Texas. 
Naturally, the headline caught my eye 
and I was indeed tickled when I saw | 
the story was about our former colleague, 
Lloyd Bentsen. 

Lloyd Bentsen’s office was next to mine 
and over the years we became great 
friends. 

We all hated to see Lloyd leave Con- 
gress, though he was succeeded by the 
personable JOE KILGORE. 

I am sure that all of my colleagues 
who served with Lloyd will be inter- 
ested in the story which appears below: 


[From the Hayward (Calif.) Daily Review, 
Sept. 2, 1959] 
Ex-CONGRESSMAN, 38, PROVES A BUSINESS 
Wu in Texas 


Houston, Tex.—A Texan who retired un- 
defeated from Congress at the age of 34 has 
made such a mark on Houston’s fast-moving 
business circles in just 4 years that he is 
already being linked with those legendary 
Texans who "bulit things big.” 

He is Lloyd M. Bentsen, Jr., and he is the 
thead of not one but two multimillion- 
dollar firms. 

As a politician from the Rio Grande River, 
Bentsen was a sensational success, having 
first been elected to Congress when he was 
only 27. But that success may have been 
surpassed already by his’ swift rise in the 
ranks of high finance in the South's fastest 
growing city. 

His financial growth started in 1955 when 
he retired from Congress after serying in the 
House of Representatives for 7 years to de- 
vote his time to private business. 

After leaving Congress, Bentsen, with the 
backing of his father and an uncle, founded 
the Consolidated American Life Insurance 
Co., with initial capital and surplus of $5,- 
337,000 which was then a record for an in- 
surance firm in the United States at the time 
it was formed. 

In its first 28 months, his Insurance com- 
pany recorded sales in Texas of $30 million. 

Still “wanting to build," Bentsen merged 
his company last year with Lincoln Liberty 
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Life, which had its home office in Lincoln, 
Nebr. He paid $7 million for the company 
in one of the largest cash transactions in 
American business in 1958. 

Bentsen's most recent business venture 
Was the announcement that construction 
will begin soon on a $15 million center in 
downtown Houston which will house an 800- 
Toom luxury hotel and will serve as southern 
headquarters for his Lincoln Liberty Life 
Insurance Co. 

The Sheraton Corp. of America signed a 
long-term lease to operate the hotel, which 
will be completed in 1961. 

Bentsen, a tall wiry Texan, has always en- 
joyed fierce competition. When he was the 
Youngest Member of the 80th Congress, at 
27, he had five times as many bills passed as 
any other freshman Congressman. 

Before that, he had defeated a strong 
Political machine to become a county judge 
in the Rio Grande Valley when he was 25. 
He piloted his own private plane in hectic 
Political campaigns along the Rio Grande. 

Bentsen said there was a marked similarity 
between being a Congressman and heading a 
multimillion-dollar insurance firm. 

“In Congress, I came up for reelection 
every 2 years to see if the voters liked my 
Management," Bentsen said, “Now, I come 
up for reelection every year," 

Bentsen said stockholders seem ‘to appreci- 
ate a full disclosure of what's been accom- 
Plished just as voters do. 

“Stockholders, like voters, want to know 
What you haye done for them recently,” he 
Said. “In one case, you have the company’s 
Operating statement to show. In the other, 
You stand on your voting record.” 


Labor Leaders Finally Becoming Disturbed 
by Cheap Imports 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. H. R. GROSS 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 9, 1959 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, according 
to Victor Riesel, newspaper columnist, 
labor leaders are at long last showing 
Signs of becoming disturbed by the flood 
of cheap imports that is hitting this 
country. 

The time for them to have demon- 
Strated their concern was last year when 
a majority in Congress was whipped into 
line to support a 4-year extension of the 
Trade Agreements Act, with a 5-percent 
Teduction in tariffs in each of the 4 
Years, Instead of supporting labor, in- 
dustry, and agriculture in providing pro- 

n against the increasing flood of 
cheap labor products from foreign coun- 
tries, most of the leaders of labor or 
their representatives joined hands with 
Eric Johnston, former president of the 
U.S. Chamber of Commerce, and other 
of his international cohorts, in staging 
the drive on Congress for a further low- 
ering of tariffs and opening the doors 
Of this country to virtually free trade. 

A year ago, in opposing extension of 
the Trade Agreements Act with a 20- 
bercent lowering of tariffs, I warned, as 
did others, that this legislation would 
haunt those who supported it. A few 
days ago the Department of Agriculture 
announced that for the 12-month period 
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preceding July 31, 1959, imports of agri- 
cultural products into the United States 
exceeded exports. The so-called Recip- 
rocal Trade Act made a substantial con- 
tribution to that unfavorable trade bal- 
ance, and to the fact that American 
farmers suffered a net income loss of $1 
billion in the first 6 months of 1959. 

Now comes Mr. Riesel to set forth a 
few of the facts and figures concerning 
the dumping of millions of dollars worth 
of cheap labor products on the American 
market. American labor and industry 
cannot possibly meet this onslaught. 
This is not competition, for there is no 
possible way that American industry can 
meet these costs. Neither can American 
workers provide their services on a com- 
petitive basis and do anything but 
starve. 

If Eric Johnston and others of his in- 
ternational stripe are bent on putting 
labor, industry, and agriculture in this 
country on a world price level, they are 
on the way to achieving their diabolical 
end. But I again warn that this will not 
be accomplished without first putting a 
host of workers, employers, and farmers 
through the wringer of bankruptcy. 

There will be another meeting this fall 
of GATT—General Agreement on Tariffs 
and Trade. Is it too much to hope that 
American delegates and representatives 
to that conference will have the ability 
and courage to speak out in behalf of 
the welfare of the United States? Or 
will there be among these representa- 
tives the same number of politicians and 
junketeers as attended last year's 
meeting? 

Mr. Riesel’s article follows: 

Rreset SAYS LABOR LEADERS DISTURBED 8Y 

CHEAP IMPORTS 
(By Victor Riesel) 

Very clever people those Japanese. Soon 
they expect to unload on this country thou- 
sands of $50 television sets, $19 combination 
short-wave and regular transitor radio re- 
celvers and read-to-wear men's suits at $15 
to $20 apiece f.0,b. 

Already they're pouring in scores of mil- 
lions of dollars worth of children’s and 
women's garments at prices so low you won't 
believe it, so we won't even list them. This 
year Japanese and Hong Kong Chinese ex- 
ports of women's wear, mostly dresses, 
blouses, and brassieres, and youngster's 
clothing, will total about $150 million. 

All this can be dumped on the United 
States—wiping out firms and jobs across the 
land—because the average garment wage in 
the Orient ranges from 93% pennies in Hong 
Kong to 14 cents an hour in Japan's clothing 
and electrical shops. 

This is the story behind the visit of U.S. 
Ambassador Douglas MacArthur II to the 
honorable gentleman, Hayato Ikeda, Tokyo's 
Minister of International Trade and Indus- 
try. I don't know if there was a majority 
of one in that two-man parley—but our Am- 
bassador was under specific instructions to 
tell the Minister to stop dumping stuff in 
the United States. 

And behind this message is the fact that 
key industries employing some 2 million 
Americans may be crippled by our low-wage 
friends abroad. 

There is the men’s clothing field, for ex- 
ample. In Washington the other day, Leo 
Uliman, vice president of the Clothing Manu- 
facturers Association of the United States 
and Jacob Potofsky, gentle-volced but deter- 
mined president of the Amalgamated Cloth- 
ing Workers of America, told Congressmen 
about Japanese firms like one named Tara, 
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Tara gets out a $36.75 f.0.b. New York 
sult, It is delivered to distributors here at 
that wholesale price almost completey hand- 
tailored. There is only one machine seam, 
Fabrics are woven in Japan by dime-an-hour 
weavers from the finest wools, silks, and 
mohairs. Ask your tailor what he would 
charge you for such a suit completely hand- 
felled, made with inside bellows coat pockets 
and eyen the bar tacking—done by hand. 

Such a suit would cost you at least $160 
manufactured here. Furthermore, one ob- 
server described new Japanese fabrics as 
“mohair blends and silk worsted blends along 
with some very exotic blends of cashmere, 
the samples of which had the ‘hand’ of 
whipped cream.” 

These textiles, produced at less than 10 
cents an hour labor costs can crush our al- 
ready hard-hit textile industry. 

Also belng dumped are overcoats, rain- 
coats, shirts, knit gloves, pajamas, robes, un- 
derwear, pants and sporting apparel. 

The other day the high command of the 
International Ladies’ Gaement Workers Un- 
ion, lead by David Dubinsky, was startled 
by statistics from its research director Lazar 
Tepper. He revealed that before 1950 total 
imports from Japan and Hong Kong for all 
female garments were less than $10 million 
annually. Last year this figure hit $120 mil- 
lion. This year it will probably top that by 
some $20 million, according to other esti- 
mates. 

Dubinsky and his colleagues lashed out at 
a smal) band of American manufacturers who 
are working with the Japanese starvation- 
wage operators. 

Now the union leaders want the United 
States to take an average year’s average pro- 
duction, say 20 million pairs of pants of a 
certain type. This amount should be pro- 
tected each year—that is, only after such a 
total is sold would the Japs be permitted 
to dump theirstuff. This high-tariff protec- 
tlonist policy is a switch for such militant 
leaders as Dubinsky and Potofsky, now fight- 
ing to saye their industries and jobs. They 
expected full support of the AFL-CIO high 
command. But they didn't get it. 

Opposed to such high tariffs are Walter 
Reuther and James Carey. This surprised 
many, especially since the auto industry and 
the electronic field also have been hard hit 
by foreign imports. This is just one of the 
many battles which will be fought out at 
the San Francisco national convention. 


Weaknesses in the Benson Farm Policies 
SPEECH 


HON. GEORGE S. McGOVERN 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 8, 1959 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. Speaker, yes- 
terday I took the House floor to tell as 
best I could some of the difficulties and 
anxieties that beset the American 
farmer. Today I want to discuss what 
I believe to be the weaknesses in Sec- 
retary Benson's approach to the farm 
problem. On tomorrow, I plan to take 
the floor for the third time this week 
to make some positive suggestions for 
improving our agricultural economy. 

Let us get one central fact clear in 
our minds. The farm problem is not a 
matter of concern only to rural people. 
Our agricultural economy is so inter- 
twined with the national economy, that 
any weakening of agriculture’s position 
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is a loss to every American. Let me say 
to my colleagues in the Congress who 
represent metropolitan areas that the 
welfare of your people is closely tied to 
the American farmer. Not only do our 
farm families provide you with the finest 
supply of food in the world but farm 
customers buy the products that keep 
your factories running. 

Farmers, for example, use more steel 
each year than is consumed by the 


American automobile industry. When- 


farm income drops, so do the sales of 
steel companies, farm machinery manu- 
facturers, and auto companies. The De- 
troit auto worker and the Peoria farm 
machinery worker have as much at stake 
in a good farm program as does the 
farmer. 

Of course, the wise farmer knows 
that his welfare is likewise tied to the 
buying power of the worker and the 
merchant in the city who consume the 
products of the farm. Those who di- 
vide and confuse the farmer, the worker, 
and the merchant do a grave injustice 
to all three of them. Together they 
comprise a three-legged stool that tum- 
bles if any one of the legs is broken. 

It is especially clear that the farm 
problem is closely tied to the economic 
well-being of the small businessman. 
Farm families purchase large quantities 
of groceries, shoes, clothing, washing 
machines, medicine, machinery, furni- 
ture, haircuts, gasoline, et cetera. 

It has often been pointed out that the 
farmer creates new wealth from the soil. 
The rest of us depend so directly or in- 
directly upon that new wealth that we 
all suffer every time the farmer’s income 
takes a dip. In fact, it is estimated that 
the farm dollar turns over six or seven 
times in its impact on the economy. 

The Conference on Economic Progress 
report, prepared in December 1958, 
reached the conclusion that from one- 
fourth to one-half of our entire national 
production lag since the end of the Ko- 
rean war in 1953 stems from depressed 
farm purchasing power. With farm in- 
come for the first 5 Benson years $12 
billion less than the previous 5 years, 
the cash registers in towns and cities 
across the Nation have been slowed 
down. 

Who can deny that the farm problem 
is America’s problem—the problem of 
each one of us? It will take the best 
efforts of a great many of us to meet that 
problem successfully. 

I am convinced that no proper answer 
to the difficulties of agriculture is to be 
found in the approaches recommended 
by Secretary Benson. He is doubtless 
a man of good character and sincere 
purpose, but he seems to be totally lack- 
ing in understanding of farmers and 
their problems. Since he took command 
of our agricultural programs in 1953, he 
has repeatedly made administrative rul- 
ings and exerted pressures that have 
aggravated rather than helped our farm 
economy. Nearly all of the major farm 
bills passed by the Congress in recent 
years have been vetoed by the President 
on the advice of Mr. Benson. 

Many of us in the Congress were dis- 
mayed when the administration vetoed 
our wheat bill earlier this year. That 
bill would have reduced surplus wheat 
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production by 480 million bushels, cut 
Government costs by $528 million, and 
protected the farmer's income. The bill 
was further improved on the floor when 
Congress accepted my amendment to 
place a $35,000 ceiling on the amount 
of price support loan that any one 
farmer could receive. Yet, the Presi- 
dent vetoed this bill at Mr. Benson's 
insistence. 

In a nutshell, Secretary Benson’s pro- 
gram has consisted of lowering the farm 
price-support level to accomplish three 
objectives: First, reduction in farm sur- 
pluses; second, reduced Government 
costs; and third, reduced food prices to 
the consumer. 

The policy has been an enormous fail- 
ure on all three counts. The Secretary 
has cut farm prices to be sure, but in 
doing so he has sharply reduced farm 
income, driven many farm families from 
the land and most frustrating of all, 
instead of reducing surpluses, tax costs 
and food prices, the reverse has hap- 
pened. 

While farm income was falling, farm 
surpluses and farm program costs to the 
taxpayer have skyrocketed and food 
prices are up instead of down. 

Here is the record based on Govern- 
ment statistics for the Benson adminis- 
tration from 1953 until the present; 

Farm income down by one-fifth. 

Farm purchasing power down by one- 
third. 

Farm surpluses have quadrupled from 
$2.4 billion in 1953 to $9.1 billion in 1959. 

Department of Agriculture budget 


‘now seven times greater than in 1952. 


Food prices up 5 percent. 

Four million Americans have left the 
farm. Instead of eliminating surplus 
production, the Benson policies have 
eliminated farmers whose farms have 
been incorporated in larger units. Many 
of these family size farms have been 
swallowed by vertical integration or cor- 
poration farming. 

A year ago, the distinguished chair- 
man of the House Committee on Agri- 
culture [Mr. CooLry] summarized the 
results of Secretary Benson's policies as 
follows: 

Since Mr. Benson began to bring down 
farm prices 5 years ago, farm income has 
dropped about $1 billion a year, the cost 
of farm programs has increased by about $1 
billion a year, farm debt has climbed about 
$1 billion a year—and farm people have been 
leaving the farms at the rate of about 1 
million a year. 


No fair-minded person would argue 
that Secretary Benson is solely respon- 
sible for the current agricultural prob- 
lem. The evidence is clear, however, 
that he is promoting a discredited the- 
ory which may sound convincing to those 
who preach it but which has disastrous 
consequences when applied. 

The Benson theory is “the free mar- 
ket theory.” According to this view, 
farmers are overproducing because of 
Government price supports; overproduc- 
tion depresses farm income; take away 
firm price supports and farmers will bal- 
ance supply with demand so that all will 
be well, 

The only trouble with this “free mar- 
ket” or “supply and demand” theory 
when applied to agriculture is that every 
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time it is applied it leads to economic 
disaster. Farmers have wryly observed 
that the law of supply and demand 
means that when there is a supply there 
is no demand. 

When the farmer brings his produce 
into a free market, he is more often 
than not like a lamb going to slaughter. 
He has nothing to say about either the 
price he shall be paid for what he sells 
nor the price he himself will pay for 
the things that he must buy. 

Before the advent of the Federal farm 
program which Mr. Benson has been 
gradually taking apart, farmers were 
taken for an economic ride each year by 
the speculators, During the marketing 
period following harvest, speculators en- 
joyed a hey-day as they watched the 
temporarily-flooded market sink. They 
would then move into the glutted mar- 
ket and buy low knowing that the farmer 
had to sell to pay his bills and his ex- 
penses. They could then sit back and 
wait for the market to rise before they 
unloaded at a neat profit. 

We need not rely on theory to know 
how the “free market” would work in 
the absence of a Government farm pro- 
gram. We had such a market in the 
1920's and early 1930’s. During that 
period the stock market boomed to an 
all-time high in 1929. Industry was 
prospering. The farmer, however, saw 
his markets collapse in late 1920 and 
1921 and from then on for the next 
decade he was in serious trouble. 

All across rural America while pros- 
perity reigned in the cities, farm families 
were forced to the walls, mortgages were 
foreclosed, mainstreet businesses and 
banks closed and everyone suffered. 

That is why farm State Republicans 
and Democrats joined in demanding a 
program that would bring order out of 
chaos in our agricultural economy. 
Great champions of the farmer in Con- 
gress such as Norbeck, of South Dakota; 
Norris, of Nebraska; and LaFollette, of 
Wisconsin; tried unsuccessfully to con- 
vinee Presidents Harding, Coolidge and 
Hoover that the Federal Government 
had a responsibility to meet the crisis 
in agriculture. Their efforts fell on deaf 
ears, however, with Coolidge typifying 
administration attitudes when he said: 

Farmers have always been poor and there 
isn't much that can be done about it. 


It was this lack of administration un- 
derstanding of agricultural people and 
their problems that led Norbeck, Norris 
and other farm State Republicans in the 
Congress to shift their support to the 
Democratic President, Franklin Roose- 
velt. Norris campaigned for the Demo- 
cratic presidential candidate as early as 
1928. 

These men knew that in the absence 
of a national farm program, millions 
of individual farmers have no way of 
keeping supply and demand factors in 
balance. They can never know whether 
Mother Nature will bring drought, hail- 
storms, or bumper harvests. 

Nor can the farmer know what the 
impact will be of shifts in production 
by other farmers, or a change in the 
pattern of international trade and for- 
eign production. The farmer, for ex- 
ample, who might decide that a 10 per- 
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cent cut in corn production would help 
Stabilize prices, is powerless to do any- 
thing about his hunch if other millions 
of farmers should fall to act on the same 
impulse. Even then, in a free market, 
during the period when the crop is 
brought to market, the price would sink, 


giving the speculators their opportunity 


to profiteer on the farmer's toll. 

It is only through a carefully planned 
farm program that supply and demand 
factors can be made effective. 

The Federal farm program established 
in the 1930’s and 1940's gave farmers an 
Opportunity for the first time in Ameri- 
can history to market certain basic com- 
Modities in an orderly and profitable 
Manner. Under this program, farmers 
Were assured price support loans up to 
90 percent of the parity value of their 
crop, provided they complied with pro- 
duction limitations. The farmer paid 
interest on his loan, and had the option 
of either redeeming his stored commodi- 
ties by paying off his loan or letting the 
Government keep the commodities. For 
20 years, 1933-53, this program operated 
for six basic farm commodities. Not 
Only did it stabilize farm production, 
Marketing, and income, but at the end 
of two decades the Government, instead 
of subsidizing farmers, had actually 
Made a $13 million profit. 

Furthermore, there were no burden- 
Some surpluses. The Government farm 
Storages were a great blessing during 
World War II and the Korean war. 
Even in peacetime years, the surpluses 
Were never larger than that needed for 
& national reserve. 

There were, of course, weaknesses in 
the farm program. One basic weakness 
Was that it was never geared sufficiently 
to the needs of the smaller farmers. 
There was no graduated scale of acreage 
allotments and parity guarantees similar 
to the Federal income tax principle. As 
a result, acreage restrictions worked a 
hardship on the small producer. Like- 
Wise, big producers parlayed price sup- 
Dort profits into investments in bigger 
and bigger farms that made it increas- 
ingly difficult for ‘the little man to en- 
large his holdings. 

Another fundamental failure has been 
Our slowness to convert our farm abun- 
dance into an effective foreign policy in- 
Strument in a world overrun with hun- 
Sry inhabitants. There is something im- 
Moral about the constant deploring of 
farm surpluses while other human 
beings in Asia, Africa, and the Middle 
East are yearning for food. Indeed, 

ere are hungry Americans here in the 
United States who ought to be benefiting 
from our surplus food. 

But the lack of family farm con- 
Siderations and an imaginative food for 
Peace concept have not been the weak- 
Nesses that Secretary Benson has sought 

correct. 

Because of a deepseated prejudice 
against Government intervention in eco- 
Nomic life, Secretary Benson set out in 
1953 to dismantle the Federal farm 
Program. Mr. Benson was not moti- 
Vated by any desire to remedy the weak- 
ness of the program for the benefit of the 
Small farmer. He was determined to do 
away with the entire program by a series 
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of reductions in the farm price support 
level. 

Mr. Benson's biggest error is the basic 
assumption that he could reduce farm 
production by reducing farm price sup- 
ports. Each time that he has lowered 
farm price supports, production has gone 
up—not down. 

The reason is clear. Farmers have 
high, fixed operating costs which can 
only be met by multiplying the volume of 
production times the price. If their 
prices are lowered, they have no recourse 
other than to increase their volume. 
This they have done in the case of every 
commodity following reductions in the 
price support level. Cuts in farm prices, 
combined with acreage cuts and rising 
costs, comprise a three-way pressure on 
farmers to increase the yield per acre as 
much as humanly possible. Scores of 
farmers have told me that Secretary 
Benson’s policy of lower prices, combined 
with reduced acreage allotments, has 
forced the very surplus production it was 
supposed to prevent. Thus, the $2.4 bil- 
lion in Government-held farm surplus of 
1952 has mushroomed to $9.1 since Mr. 
Benson has been handling the program, 

We have already seen that Benson has 
failed equally in his two other objec- 
tives—that of lowering food prices and 
reducing Government costs. During the 
years that Benson has been administer- 
ing our farm program, each time he has 
lowered farm price supports, middlemen 
have simply widened their profit mar- 
gins. Neither farmers nor consumers 
have benefited from lower farm prices. 

Consider, for example, the case of 
bread. During the past 10 years the 
price of a bushel of wheat has declined 
13 percent, but the cost of bread has 
increased 39 percent. 

The record of failure is equally clear 
in the case of Mr. Benson's claim that his 
approach would lower costs of the farm 
program to the taxpayers. His policies, 
including his highly advertised soil bank, 
have been vastly more expensive than 
any previous farm program in our his- 
tory. 

The annual budget of the Department 
of Agriculture, prior to Secretary Ben- 
son, was approximately $1 billion. This 
year’s fiscal budget has reached the as- 
tounding total of $7 billion. 

A news item in the, Washington Post of 
June 1, 1959 tells the story as follows: 

A Library of Congress study shows that 
Agriculture Department appropriations from 
1862 to 1931 totaled $2.4 billion. From 1932 
to 1953, expenditures were $25.2 billion. 
Since Benson took over in 1953, net budget 
expenditures have reached $31 billion, In 
other words, the present Secretary has spent 
more than all his predecessors combined, 


Let us see briefly how this has hap- 
pened. First of all, although there are 
4 million less Americans engaged in 
farming today than in 1952, Mr. Benson 
has increased the number of employees 
in his Department from 67,406 in 1952 to 
98,487 as of June 30, 1959—an increase 
of more than 31,000. 

Second, price support losses by the 
Commodity Credit Corporation which 
formerly were either very small or actu- 
ally net profits to the Treasury, have in- 
creased enormously in recent years, 
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The Department of Agriculture sup- 
ported the prices of major storable crops 
for 20 years prior to 1953 and ended that 
20-year period with a net profit of $13 
million, During this same period, even 
with the price support losses on the per- 
ishable commodities included, the Gov- 
ernment cost was only slightly above $1 
billion. By contrast, Mr. Benson lost 
more than $4 billion during the first 5 
years that he handled the price support 
program. 

Because Mr. Benson has been protect- 
ed by the big metropolitan press and 
friendly commentators, the shocking cost 
to the taxpayers of his policies is not 
generally known. Yet, the record is 
clear. He has lost more than four times 
as much in price support operations in 5 
years as was lost in the 20 previous years 
by Secretaries who believed in the pro- 
gram they were administering and did 
their best to make it work rather than 
trying to prove it would not work. 

Here are some of the other factors in 
the Benson financial record: 

First. Interest charges in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture have increased from 
million in 1952 to $323 million in 

8. 

Second. Storage and handling charges 
ie gone from $73 million to $409 mil- 

on. 

Third, Transportation costs for moy- 
ing Government commodities have risen 
from $45 million to $178 million. 

Fourth. Administrative expenses for 
Mr. Benson’s office have jumped from $15 
million to $34 million, 

Fifth. County office expenses have 
zoomed from $13 million to $50 million. 

‘The biggest expense of all in the Ben- 
son years was his highly administered 
soil bank. That program has cost the 
taxpayers $244 billion and has benefited 
only a small minority of our farm fami- 
lies. When Mr. Benson and his sup- 
porters in the Congress told us in 1956 - 
that the soil bank was the answer to the 
farm problem, I publicly protested this 
false claim. The soil bank may have 
certain conservation values, but it is a 
poor substitute for a strong price support 
program,” I warned repeatedly during 
the months this new program was being 
advanced. 

The soil bank was actually promoted 
by Secretary Benson in 1956 as an elec- 
tion-year scheme to get some quick cash 
into the pockets of farmers who had been 
hurt by his policies. The Secretary rec- 
ommended that $1,200 million be paid 
out to farmers just before the 1956 elec- 
tion on the farmer’s promise that he 
would take acreage out of production the 
following year. “I wonder what would 
have been the reaction of the press and 
the Nation if a Democrat had offered any 
such thing just before an election,” ob- 
served Congressman WHITTEN, of Missis- 
sippi, chairman of the House Subcommit- 
tee on Agricultural Appropriations. 

Although the Government has spent 
nearly $2% billion on the soil bank, it 
has had little effect on reducing produc- 
tion. The acreage reserve costing $1% 
billion was junked by Congress this year 
after Mr. Benson publicly admitted his 
plan had not worked. ~ 
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The conservation reserve of the soil 
bank, which remains, has some good 
features, but involves only a small frac- 
tion of the Nation's 4 million farmers— 
125,000 in 1957-58. It has cost three- 
quarters billion dollars to date, and we 
are committed under this program to 
some contracts running 10 or 15 years. 

Here, too, the effect on production has 
been slight. Congressman WHITTEN re- 
ports that his committee investigations 
revealed that “all sorts of nefarious 
schemes were used, in some instances, to 
bilk the Treasury in connection with the 
program. Most of the lands rented had 
little real production history anyway.” 
Chairman WHITTEN concluded, after an 
intense committee study of the soil bank, 
that its chief purpose was “to place in 
the hands of some farmers cash which 
they have lost under the policies of 
Secretary Benson.” 

Strangely enough, while pouring $2144 
billion into the soil bank, Secretary 
Benson has tried to undercut such pro- 
grams as the agricultural conservation 
program in which 1% million farmers 
participate. He has recommended cuts 
in the already small school lunch and 
milk program, has resisted efforts by the 
Congress to expand the use of our farm 
surpluses overseas, and for needy Ameri- 
can families, and has strongly urged 
higher interest rates for our rural elec- 
tric users. 

The more I study Mr. Benson's record, 
the more convinced I become that he is 
a representative not of the farmers, but 
of the powerful and influential middle- 
men who process, store, transport, and 
handle the farmer’s products, 

I fully recognize that it is not enough 
simply to criticize Secretary Benson's 
policies. My purpose in doing so is my 
conviction that any improved program 
must begin with a recognition of the 
mistakes that have been made in the 
recent past. I have given a great deal 
of time and thought to the farm problem 
in recent years and have discussed it with 
hundreds of farmers in my home State 
of South Dakota. The suggestions which 
I shall make tomorrow for improving 
our farm economy are offered in humble 
recognition of the fact that no one of us 
has any quick and easy solution to this 
tough national problem. 


Philosophy in American Education 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRATT O'HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 14, 1959 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I am extending my remarks to include 
the following article by Dr. George S. 
Reuter, Jr., research director of the 
the American Federation of Teachers, 
and Mrs. Reuter: 
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PHILOSOPHY Is THE Most IMPORTANT FACTOR 
In AMERICAN EDUCATION 


(By Dr. and Mrs. George S. Reuter, Jr.) 
I. INTRODUCTION 


American education is in need of many 
things, but an adequate consideration of a 
school philosophy for each school district in 
our Nation should have priority over all other 
things. This, in turn, should spell out a 
national philosophy of education that each 
citizen will make a part of himself, because 
he had a part in developing it. 

The Bible was first to give status to the 
area of philosophy in dealing with indi- 
viduals. More recently the United Nations 
noted the important phase of philosophy by 
calling attention to the fact that “wars begin 
in the minds of the people.“ 

American education has always had a difi- 
cult struggle. Thomas Jefferson wrote in 
1786: “Preach, my dear sir, a crusade against 
ignorance, establish and improve the law 
for educating the common people,” but few 
people had his zeal and understanding of 
a sound educational philosophy. Too often 
the philosophy has been much like that de- 
scribed by Jonathan Swift that “the best 
doctors in the world are Doctor Diet, Doctor 
Quiet, and Doctor Merryman.” 

During the age of Jefferson, people per- 
mitted their philosophies to include roy- 
alty. While royalty should have a part in 
any age, because many regal people have 
made great contributions to all ages, yet 
it is doubtful whether royalty should be a 
basis of our Nation's philosophy even though 
Louisville, Ky., was named as a tribute to 
Louls XVI of France for his services to the 
colonies during the War of the Revolution, 
or the fact that the common law, that is 
so important in our legal history, gives great 
importance to the King. 

Some Americans desired to make George 
Washington a king. Others referred to va- 
rious members of royal households and their 
influence over rulers. One such remark, in 
the latter ca , was that DuBarry was 
the last of the left-handed queens of France, 
which gives the historian two considerations 
in the area of philosophy. 

First, the expression left-handed,“ gives 
the idea that “right-handed” is superior, 
In reference to the fact that these women 
were mistresses and not legal wives of rul- 
ers, the point is correct. Also, a married 
couple should always be true to each other, 
as this is a basic part of the Christian phi- 
losophy expressed in the Bible, yet a second 
consideration must be noted. The mistresses 
normally did not possess royal blood and 
seldom became recognized queens. Ann 
Boleyn, of England, was an exception to 
both counts. The fact remains that these 
women did influence the development of the 
philosophy of the nation. 

Second, “left-handed,” or “to the left“ has 
developed the idea that these things are in- 
ferior to “right-handed,” or “to the right.” 
This is false, because one extreme is as bad 
as the other. This philosophy is traced to 
the Bible where many believe it is more de- 
sirable “to sit on the right” than to “sit on 
the left” Jesus was critical of honored 
places to sit, but the idea has continued. 

II. THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 

Horace Mann and others saw the necessity 
of public education. In one way, public edu- 
cation was the answer to the condition ex- 
pressed by Josiah Holland: “Every man who 
can be a first-rate something—as every man 
can be who is a man at all—has no right to 
be a fifth-rate something; for a fifth-rate 
something is no better than a first-rate 
nothing.” 

Those people who favored a philosophy 
that provided for free public education 
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created much controversy. Mann was some- 
what in the same status in his day as Mrs. 
Roosevelt is in our day, “Ambassador Henry 
Cabot Lodge, Jr., recently described this con- 
dition as: “It was once said of Mrs. Franklin 
D. Roosevelt that no woman has ever 80 
comforted the distressed or so distressed the 
comfortable. Our country has need of 
people who can do both these things.” 

The public schools have developed under 
the philosophy that each system should re- 
flect its community. Of course, there are 
times when the result will be poor because 
the community ts poor. This basic concept 
of reflecting the majority ideas and ideals 
goes through all areas of government, so the 
comment by Dr. Arthur M. Schlesinger, Jr., 
is basic here. He recently referred to our 
age as the “homogenizing atmosphere of the 
age of Eisenhower,” and if this description 
is correct, the philosophy of the schools will 
refiect this. 

The current weakness of the refiection 
theory in general is the fact that our popu- 
lation is so mobile. This is noted in a re- 
cent study where it was found there are 
more Negroes in New York City than in New 
Orleans; more in Detroit than in Birming- 
ham, Ala.; more in Pittsburgh than in Little 
Rock; more in Chicago than in Atlanta. 
This question thus develops whether the 
future philosophy should include the re- 
flection theory. 

Even if the reflection theory is retained 
conflicts often become bitter and the schools 
may take years in adequately reflecting these 
changes. For example, George Meany, re- 
cently made a statement that reflects a 
school of thought, when he said: “We sup- 
port legislation that will get at the crooks. 
We oppose legislation which will do harm to 
the trade union movement.“ Another re- 
flection comes from the statement of the 
Senior Citizen Prayer: Heavenly Father, 
give us serenity to accept what cannot be 
changed; courage to change what should be 
changed; and wisdom to know one from the 
other.” 

The public schools will be affected in the 
area of philosophy whether it is Panos D. 
Bardis’ Eternal Tests.“ or Willlam Watson's 
“The Woman With the Serpent's Tongue.” 
The “Eternal Tests“ is an expression of re- 
taining the status quo philosophy beyond 
a reasonable time, and is expressed: 


“There was a most clever 
Professor who never 
Prepared a new test, 
Although Dean Don Daly 
Would lecture him daily 
And plead and protest. 


“So three generations 
His examinations 
(Identical all) 
For decades had taken 
Frustrated and shaken, 
At old Froebel Hall. 


“At first the grandparents 
And later the parents 
Were able to pass 
The children, however, 
Despite their endeavor, 
Flunked all tests en masse. 


“Such doom enigmatic 
Resulted from static 
Test questions like this: 
‘Is Leipzig’s Herr Schlendent 
School Superintendent? 
Yes? No?—Do not miss!’ 


No answered the classes. 
"You're wrong, lads and lasses! 
The old test key said. 
Yet every class member 
Could this well remember: 
Herr Schlendent was dead.” 
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“The Woman with the Serpent’s Tongue,” 
ís at the other extreme in philosophy. This 
Could be the type of “frustrated old maid 
In the classroom” that may be found in 
Many school This concept is com- 
Pletely discussed in the humorous chapter, 
“Let's Spank Old Maid Teachers,” which ap- 
Pears in the new book “For Conscience’ 
Sake. Watson's poem: 


“She is not old, she is not young, 
The woman with the serpent's tongue, 
The haggard cheek, the hungering eye, 
The poisoned words that wildly fly. 
The famished face, the fevered hand— 
Who slights the worthiest in the land, 
Sneers at the just, condemns the brave, 
And blackens goodness in its grave. 
In truthful numbers be she sung, 
The woman with the serpent’s tongue; 
Ambitious from her natal hour. 
And scheming all her life for power; 
With little left of seemly pride; 
With venomed fangs she cannot hide; 
Burnt up within by that strange soul 
She cannot shake or yet control: 
Malignant-lipped, unkind, unsweet; 
Past all example indiscreet; 
Hectic, and always overstrung— 
The woman with the serpent's tongue. 
To think that such as she can mar 
Names that among the noblest are, 
That hands like her can touch the strings 
That move who knows what men and 

things? 

That on her will their fates have hung. 
The woman with the serpent's tongue.” 


TII. SOME SUGGESTIONS FROM AUTHORITIES 


Facts are still important and should have 
& place in American education and life. 
or example, it is well to know that Baron 
Robert Silvercruys recently retired as Am- 
r from Belgium to our Nation after 

16 years and that his wife Is the former Mrs. 
Brien McMahon of Connecticut, It is also 
Proper to cite famous people, as did U.S. 
Senator LrNDoN B. JoHNsoN recently, when 
he said: “One of our most distinguished 
American statesmen once said to me that in 
& long life he had met only three great men. 
They were Mr. Justice Holmes and Mr. 
Justice Brandeis of the Supreme Court of 
the United States and Gen. George Catlett 
Marshall—and he said also that General 

all was not the least of the three.” 

We are, however, more concerned about 
Statements by authorities that relate to a 
More complete educational philosophy. 
First, we should note three expressions con- 
cerning the status of our Nation in 1970. 

1. Dr. Allan Nevins: “The United States 
Will have failed to keep up with urban and 
suburban growth in planning, housing, roads, 
Parks, schools. The line between 
Countryman and cityman will be 
blurred. * * © The intellectual level will be 
higher but we will lack a superculture.“ 

2. Dr. Henry S. Commager: Atomic power 
Wil grow vastly for both war and 
Peace. * + The passing of the dominant 
Position of the United States and Russia and 
the emergence of other regions, will mean a 
new balance of global power. * * * The 
Welfare state is here to stay.” 

3. Dr. Crane Brinton: “The rivalry between 
Russia and the United States will remain as 
before. * + © Intellectuals will still take an 
unrealistic view of nonintellectuals, * * * 
We shall return to small families, to repres- 
Sion of much now considered irrepressible, to 
Victorian decencies." 

Second, the further interdependency is 
noted by Mr, Hanson, Dr. Malott, and Dr. 
Gould. 

1. Earl H. Hanson: "The defense value was 
SGmirably expressed by Admiral Rickover 
when he urged a congressional committee 
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that, if it were necessary to take money from 
the Armed Forces to support the schools so 
that they might function adequately, it 
should go ahead and take that money.” 

2. Dr. Deane W, Malott: (It is) “Fasci- 
nating because there is significant progress 
being made in the Soviet economy; frustrat- 
ing because * * * a dictatorship is a most 
inefficient operation; frightening because of 
40 years and because of their united determi- 
nation for further accomplishments, as com- 
pared with much less apparent purposeful- 
ness of the American people.” 

3. Dr. Samuel B. Gould: “We are entering 
a new age of education * * * of which the 
paramount characteristic is a new serious- 
ness of purpose. Each day there is increased 
realization that the role of education on the 
stage of modern society is more and more 
the central one. The American people, as 
never before, are moving steadily toward the 
full recognition that the quality of today's 
and tomorrow's educational process repre- 
sents the basis for hope and for progress. 
Emerging from all the critical comments 
made in recent times and intensified by our 
sense of competition internationally Is a deep 
concern for the proper encouragement and 
nurture of our youth.” e 


IV. A SCHOOL PHILOSOPHY 


Of the more than 200 school philosophies 
studied in the United States, one of the best 
came from Pinellas County, Clearwater, Fla. 
While it is essential to adapt each school 
philosophy to local conditions, many of the 
principles found in the one from Clearwater, 
Fla., are im t throughout the Nation. 
The 1957 edition is as follows: 

“Pinellas County schools have a twofold 
responsibility: to contribute to the growth 
and development of individuals and to im- 
prove and strengthen our democratic so- 
ciety. Our statement of philosophy for our 
school system expresses the hopes and aspira- 
tions of all those who are concerned about or 
who are responsible for our educational pro- 
gram. We feel strongly about the state- 
ments presented here as we believe they are 
based on fundamental truths which must be 
sustained if our country is to survive. 
Though our system of education does not 
completely achieve all these goals, yet they 
serve as a common basis by which to evaluate 
procedures and practices used in any part of 
the system. 

“We believe moral and spiritual values 
should be emphasized at all levels. We feel 
strongly about this because we realize that 
by observance of moral and democratic prin- 
ciples this Nation was built, and only by pre- 
serving and following them can this Nation 
survive. 

“We believe that the school is a social 
institution and as such is an integral part 
of the community. 

“We believe that wé should recognize the 
Individual as a growing organism and that 
we should recognize both the differences and 
likenesses of each individual and of the 


group, 

“We believe that all persons who are phy- 
sically and mentally abie should continue in 
school until their maximum potentialities 
have been reached or until they have grad- 
uated from the 14th grade. 

“We believe that public schools should 
offer our children and youth desirable expe- 
riences through which each one will have 
the opportunity to achieve physical, intel- 
lectual, social, emotional. and spiritual 
stability. 

“We believe the public schools should offer 
children and youth opportunities to master 
the basic skills through the various areas of 
subject matter, 

“We believe that the schools should help 
each individual to develop respect for the 
dignity and worth of people regardiess of 
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race, religion, nationality, and soclo- 
economic status, and an interest in and a 
desire for the welfare of all mankind. 

“We believe that the schools shold be or- 

administered, and conducted in a 
democratic manner so that those who are 
trained in the schools will learn to live to- 
gether democratically and practice good 
citizenship. 

“We believe that the schools should 
acquaint individuals with vocational oppor- 
tunities, and should develop in them an 
appreciation for all kinds of work. 

“We believe that public instruction should 
include vocational education and opportu- 
nities in vocational and recreational instruc- 
tion to meet the needs and abilities of youth 
and the older members of the community. 

“We believe that the schools should pro- 
vide instruction not only in normal growth 
and development but also in social relations 
and marriage when such instruction is ap- 
propriate to the emotional and intellectual 
maturity of the individuals. 

“We believe that the schools should build 
common backgrounds of tradition and loy- 
alties, 

“We believe that the schools should help 
boys, girls, and their parents develop an 
interest in maintaining good family rela- 
tions, 

“We believe that the schools should give 
instruction in the desirable use of and con- 
tinuous preparation for leisure activities. 

“We believe the range and the use of 
experiences and materials should be suffi- 
clent to help every individual progressively 
appreciate his community, State, country 
and the world. 

We believe that the curriculum is a co- 
ordinated series of experiences, continually 
changing according to the needs of the 
maturing individual and of society. 

“We believe an effective and flexible cur- 
riculum utilizes all community resources, 
both those within the schools and those out- 
side the schools, 

"We believe that understanding the growth 
and development of the individual is basic 
in the preparation for teaching and is 
necessary to the continuous growth of 
teachers. 

“We believe that our Pinellas County 
school system is a functioning part of the 
State, regional and national educational pro- 
gram. 

“We believe that members of our system 
should participate in developing and main- 
taining the standards of the program of 
these groups. 

“We believe that responsibility for our 
public school system is a foint one shared by 
the community, the county, the State, and 
the Nation.” 

V. CONCLUSION 

If we are to have an adequate public 
school system in America that will serve the 
needs of all our youth, philosophy must be- 
come the major factor in American educa- 
tion. Once this is established other factors, 
like adequate salaries, well-trained teachers 
in adequate supply, fringe benefits, etc., will 
follow. This is a serious problem for all the 
Nation to face, but success is possible. 
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John Tatsey, Well-Known Columnist of 
Montana 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
0 


HON. MIKE MANSFIELD 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, September 10, 1959 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp several of 
the news columns, written by John Tat- 
Sey, the widely known and well liked 
Columnist, which were published in the 
Glacier (Mont.) Reporter and the Hun- 
Fry Horse (Mont.) News, on various 
dates. I know that my colleagues will 
€njoy reading the neighborly accounts 
of the happenings in the vicinity of 
Heart Butte, Mont. 

There being no objection, the news 
Columns were ordered to be printed in 
the Recon, as follows: 

From the Glacier (Mont.) Reporter, 
Aug. 16, 1959) 
Heart Burre News 
(By John Tatsey) 

Heart Butte celebration was a good gather- 

what few days they had there were 


Taces of all kinds horses men women and 
children. > 
There were 2 days of dancing and there 
Were visitors from Wolf Point and Cardston. 
they got many gifts and plenty to eat. the 
Only bad thing was the weather windy and 
, Cold. There were some tents that blew 


There were five boys that were a little 
balance and were soon taken care of at 


t Butte. Next day were taken to town. 


Stoles Head Carrier went to Browning for 

© Indian Days but no one saw him till 
last day. he was O.. 

There was some happening on White Tail 

eek during the celebration when two Joes 
Were drinking together and they had to 
Cross a foot bridge. The older Joe took the 
lead and the other behind. When in the 
Middie of the bridge the one in the back 
Struck the other in back of the head and 

Ock him in the creek. When old Joe got 
Out of the water he was on a fight but the 

y on the other side had a gallon of gallo 
and cool him off, 

Peter Tatsey has got himself a 1959 Chev 

and is well satisfied with it. 

Patrichia Tatsey has gone to Havre with 

&unt Doris Eagle Feathers who is at- 
summer school there. 

A planning will be taken up by the people 

aa tart Butte for a race meet for labor 

Sunday was a big day for horse racing. 

s came from different parts of the res- 
*tvation. there was a large crowd. 

Police Tatsey was gone on a trip to 
emopolis, Wyo., last week end and got 
k Tuesday. Had a good trip and saw lots 

Of country but no place like the Blackfeet 

vation. 
gas: Shirley Truckman from Kent Wash- 
8 was over for the Indians celebration 


and visited friends and relatives. Her 
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brother Robert took her along the moun- 
tains and saw a band of sheep and one black 
one in the band, She told her brother 
look there is a car driving among them but 
it was only a black sheep. 

Some of the Heart Butte Indians went to 
Arlee to celebrate and play stick game. All 
lost, Fred Marceau did not feel bad over 
his money because when he came home he 
brought a young Flathead girl so he got his 
moneys worth. Lucky boy. 

George G. Kipp took Pete Stabs By Mis- 
take to Great Falls where he got check up 
and feels a lot better. Pete has been down 
for 6 weeks. 

George Tatsey from lower Blacktail was in 
Browning. got some boys from James 
Walters Place. he has them bucking bales 
of alfalfa. They will sweat the gallo out. 

Stoles Headcarrier found Tatsey was gone 
Sunday. guess he really opened up and there 
were others so will start picking up. Boys 
better get out and work for wages or you will 
be at the brick house. 

{From the Hungry Horse (Mont.) News, 
Aug. 14, 1959] 


Lovis Rep Heap, JR., Loses Socks, SHOES 


(John Tatsey, Indian Service policeman, 
writes Heart Butte news for the Glacier Re- 
porter, Browning newspaper.) 

Louis Red Head, Jr., was picked up at 
East Glacier Monday night and brought to 
Jas H. Walters stop over motel. When he 
appeared before Judge Brown he did not 
have any socks or shoes. 

Last Wednesday the Heart Butte people 
celebrated Father Mallman's 25th anniver- 
sary. He received donations and gifts, Hope 
he stays another 25 years. 

Stoles was in town Tuesday so there be 
some things about him next week. It takes 
2 or 3 days to hear about him. 

Bernard Red Head and John Head Car- 
rier are working for Jas H. Walters. They 
say Jas is a good pay. 

George Comes at Night went to the Flat- 
head Reservation last Sunday to play stick 
game. He likes to play with some of those 
Flathead women don’t mind what he looses, 

There was a big crowd at the races and a 
lot of folks came from Browning. 

This Sunday, August 9, there is match be- 
tween Carlson and St Goddard horses, 
These ran once before so this is a return 
race, 

Johnnie and Kaye Stopped at Hi-Line 
Lumber got some presto wood that Jas Calf 
Robe bought, they loaded and took off but 
never delivered the wood, Had a good time 
on It. 

[From the Glacier (Mont.) Reporter, Aug. 
20, 1959 
Heart BUTTE NEWS 
(By John Tatsey) 

It was a sad day Monday when Mr. Joseph 
Iron Pipe was buried at Heart Butte ceme- 
tery. After the funeral the surviyors and 
Family of Iron Pipe were relieved of their 
sorrow by the crowd that attended. County 
Sheriff Jesse Harlan and the Governor Aron- 
son from Helena were pallbearer. It was a 
fine funeral. 

Rufus Good Strike of Cardston was over 
for the funeral of Iron Pipe at Heart Butte. 

Racing on two medicine was not very well 
attended. Not many horses. There was one 


horse from Starr School that took all races 
and money. There will be racing at Starr 
School next Sunday. r 

George Wippert of Heart Butte has found 
a cook job with a Pack outfit back in the 
mountains for a couple of weeks, Maybe 
that’s why Heart Butte shook Monday night. 

James Eagle Head has moved to Heart 
Butte after living in Browning. Jim is about 
74 years old. Was born around Old Agency. 
When he growed up a young man he took 
up riding bronchos and race horses. In his 
riding days there wére not many spurs or 
boots, All he wore was moccasins. He told 
of a time when he rode a bucking horse in 
mid summer and was headed to Heart Butte 
for races when a blizzard storm came up but 
he had on a fur overcoat and the next 

came up was a thunder and rain but 
he put his slicker on and the horse was 
broke gentle. He was shook up by the 
bucker that winter and summer was all 
mixed up in his mind. 

Tatsey drove to Pete Stabs By Mistake 
home to see how he was getting along. He 
feels better and able to walk around and 
get up on his own power. 

Stoles has disappeared. Tatsey has not 
seen or hard anything of him but when he 
shows up there will be Plenty news of him. 

Two Short bear stories as told to the re- 
porter at Heart Butte. 

One evening last week Phillip Dog Gun 
came to Mike Swims Under House on upper 
Big Badger. He left after dark and meet 
three boys on the hill his hands were all 
scratched up and face. He told that a bear 
attacked him at the house and also said he 
fell down and layed still and the bear would 
turn him over. When Mike come home he 
noticed his windows were broke. The win- 
dow was the bear. Little gallo was mixed 
up with the story. y 

Pete Stabs told the reporter some one 
came to his house to visit and was telling 
stories when this man told him that Wm. 
R. Crane came home to his hay camp only to 
find his tent taken down and everything 
scattered. Even his cook stove thrown over 
a bank. After that Willie would sit in his 
car and watch while his family would sleep 
in the tent. 

There was a meeting held at the Wippert 
Place Tuesday evening where they decided 
on the Labor day racing, There will be 
the following distances one-fourth, three- 
eighths, one-half miles. There will be re- 
lay races, shirt races and others. The com- 
mittee has money to put out for the Purses. 
This money was left over from the 4th of 
July fund so bring horses. You will 
get feed and have People selling bottle and 
can pop. Please bring a garbage can. 

Found two black male pups by Joe Run- 
ning Crane. The two pups showed up at 
Joe's house for breakfast. Joe feed them he 
said they were good blooded dogs and bob 
tall so any sheep man lost any dogs look up 
Joe R. Crane at Heart Butte. Joe ain’t lucky 
enough to find money only dogs. Not like 
the one found money instead of grasshop- 
pers. 

More wind next week. 


[From the Glacier (Mont.) Reporter, Aug. 27, 
1959] 


Heart Burre News 
(By John Tatsey) 
Sunday was a nice day and there were 3 
lot of People at the church. 
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Loule Jackson has come back from Cards- 
ton, Canada, after spending a few days at 
the Indian celebration and said the People 
the blood indians were doing very good. 

Last Saturday evening Joseph Jackson 
drove to Dupuyer with a Party and he had 
the good luck of getting Picked up for being 
disorderly and spent a week in Conrad. 

The south side race horse men went to 
Starr School and they lost two races and 
won the last two all broke even. 

Races will be at Heart Butte this Sunday 
the 29 of August and also labor day the pro- 
gram will be out in next weeks paper. 

Chas Reevis of two medicine was at Heart 
Butte Tuesday with Loule and James Reevis 
to attend a meeting. 

Walter (Blackie) Wetzel, Geo. G. Kipp 
from the counsel were invited to Heart 
Butte to a meeting by the People. 

Mr. Wetzel made talks on the Payment for 
the School children and on other tribal 
matters, they brought sandwiches and cof- 
fee everyone enjoyed there visit. Some one 
was new. There will be another meeting 
some time soon and hope more counsel 
men come. 

One speaker at the Tuesday meeting said 
the tribal counsel should adopt the Heart 
Butte People into the tribe, this has been a 
lost tribe for long time. 

Wm Running Crane made a talk where he 
said that the big shots that comes in from 
different offices of the government first the 
north side of the reservation adopt and 
give a name. Running Crane said they 
should wait till these men do something 
good for the tribe because we will need 
help this winter. Heart Butte has a sur- 
plus of chief names. 

Last Monday evening Leo Bull Shoe left 
Browning on his way home when on Duck 
Head Hill he stopped to look at a wheel 
which had already caught fire when Tatsey 
got there the whole car was ablaze, 

Bill James reporter for the Great Falls 
tribune has been promoted to City Editor 
of the Tribune. he did a good write up of 
the Heart Butte news gatherer. 

Young Kickingwoman of Starr School got 
drunk one night started kicking windows 
he did not have a woman to kick. his wife 
took off. 

An old lady came out of the counsel meet- 
ing last week. she said she wanted to get 
out of the room. everyone that came of 
there were really ugly for some reason. 

Mrs. George Wippert of Heart Butte was 
telling of the earth quake what happened 
at her house when it shook the children 
said maybe a horse was rubbing against the 
house. She felt a second one when her big 
Boxer dog was asleep under the bed when 
the dog started scratching under her bed. 


The Bluebonnet Bowl 
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or 


HON. BOB CASEY 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 10, 1959 


Mr. CASEY. Mr. Speaker, in a few 
short days, the great American collegiate 
football season will open throughout our 
Nation . 

Millions of football fans will support 
their favorite teams as they begin the 
long, grueling contest which is climaxed 
by the annual classics, the postseason 
bowl games. 

I am extremely proud and happy that 
Houston, Tex., has added another to the 
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great list of such postseason bowl games, 
one that will rank high with the sports- 
minded in our Nation. 

Scores of civic and business leaders in 
Houston have formed the Greater Hous- 
ton Bowl Association, which will spon- 
sor these annual classics. 

The official flower of our fair State 
was chosen as the name for this great 
contest: the Bluebonnet Bowl. And on 
December 19, and on each succeeding 
year, two of the Nation’s outstanding 
college football teams will gather on the 
gridiron of the 70,000-seat Rice Institute 
stadium to play in this great bowlgame. 
I know that through the years, you will 
hear much of the Bluebonnet Bowl, and 
that it will stand in your mind with such 
favorities as the Cotton Bowl, the Sugar 
Bowl, the Orange and the Rose Bowls. 

I want to invite all of you not only to 
see this great football game, but to take 
the opportuity to share in the warm hos- 
pitality and view the industrial assets 
of this great Queen City of the South. 

While I urge you not to miss this in- 
itial game, I am also happy to tell you 
that CBS television network has com- 
pleted arrangements to telecast the game 
over a nationwide hookup. 

To the great sports-minded and public- 
spirited citizens who formed the Greater 
Houston Bowl Association goes the credit 
for this wonderful achievement. It is 
fitting that the net proceeds of this 
game—and I assure you it will be a sell- 
out—will go to charitable and educa- 
tional purposes within the Greater Hous- 
ton area, ` 

The formation of the Greater Houston 
Bowl Association, and sponsorship of the 
Bluebonnet Bowl, exemplifies the type of 
public spirit which has made Houston the 
largest, greatest, and most progressive 
city in the South. Residents of our 
area—and I am sure that football fans 
throughout our country—are especially 
grateful to the 99 directors and the of- 
ficers of the association, Elvin M. Smith, 
president; J. K. Butler, executive vice 
president; Charles Fleetwood, Dan M. 
Moody, and Corbin J. Robertson, vice 
presidents; John B. Holmes, treasurer; 
and A. Frank Smith, Jr., secretary. 


Statement of Walter P. Reuther, President 
of UAW 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. W. FULBRIGHT 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, September 10, 1959 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, on 
August 20, 1959, UAW President Walter 
P. Reuther issued a statement with re- 
gard to the visit of Prime Minister Khru- 
shchey. Mr. President, I think it is 
all to the good if Mr. Khrushchev has 
an opportunity to meet with represent- 
atives of American labor. It may be 
helpful if Mr. Khrushchev is able to 
observe at firsthand the strength of this 
Nation, and certainly a great deal of 
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that strength is represented by Amer- 

ican labor. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
statement issued by Mr. Reuther be 
printed in the Appendix of the Record. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY UAW Presipent WALTER P. 
REUTHER AT THE AFL-CIO ExecurTive 
Counct MEETING at UntIry House, PA» 
AvuGust 20, 1959 


There is room for honest disagreement 
between people of good will over the forth- 
coming visit of Mr. Khrushchev. There is no 
disagreement whatsoever about the basic im- 
moral character of communism and the bru- 
tal suppression and denial by the Soviet 
dictatorship of human freedom and the 
democratic rights and values that we as 
free people cherish. 

Mr. Khrushchev's visit cannot wipe out 
the tragic chapter of the brutal Soviet sup- 
pression of the Hungarian people's thrust 
for freedom, of the heroic efforts of the 
workers of Posnam and the people of Po- 
land to assert their independence and the 
many other incidents of Soviet aggression 
and inhumanity, for these are indelibly 
etched upon the conscience of the world. 

The purpose of contact with Mr. Khru- 
shehev during his visit to the United States 
upon invitation of President Eisenhower 15 
not to honor him, is not to befriend him 
nor to consort socially with him. The pur- 
pose is to enable Mr. Khrushchev to see 
America at firsthand, to meet its leadership 
and its people, to witness our industrial 
progress, our productive power and, most 
important, the sense of spiritual dedication 
to basic human and democratic values which 
give our tremendoys resources and ol- 
ogy a deeper meaning and a higher purpose 
than mere materialism. 

No one with a realistic view about the 
Soviet dictatorship and the drive of commu- 
nism for world domination remotely believes 
that Mr. Khrushehev's visit to the United 
States and Mr. Eisenhower's visit to the 
Soviet Union will contribute to relaxing 
world tension and minimize the possibility 
that current pressure points may trigger rash 
action which could lead to a full-scale nu- 
clear war and the total destruction of the 
human family. 

Whether or not any tangible results flow 
from the exchange visits of Mr. Eisenhower 
and Mr. Khrushchey, the United States 15 
morally obligated to do everything humanly 
possible, without compromising our basic 
principles of human freedom, to relax world 
tension and improve the prospects of world 
peace. To do less would be to play into the 
hands of Soviet Communist propaganda 
which has by hypocrisy tried to camouflage 
the Soviet Union's aggression with slogans of 
peace while calling America the warmonger- 

Mr. Khrushchev will undoubtedly be im- 
pressed by the industrial might of America 
and the phenomenal productivity of both our 
farms and our factories. This he expects, 
and we should show him what he expects to 
find. What is more important, however, is 
that we demonstrate that America as a free 
society respects and encourages differences 
between labor and management and between 
other groups, unlike a totalitarian society 
which achieves unity by absolute and rigid 
conformity. We must show him that we 
achieve a stronger, more indestructible unity 
in diversity. While American labor might 
disagree with American industry, Mr. Khru-, 
shchey must have the opportunity to see and 
hear that all Americans, regardless of eco- 
nomics or politics, are united in common 
dedication to the defense of our system of 
freedom and are unalterably opposed to and 
will resist with all our energy the efforts of 
the Soviet Union at world domination. 
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During ‘his visit Mr. Khrushchev. ought to 
have contact with every segment of Ameri- 
can life. Since Soviet dogma and propa- 
Banda are essentially built around the myth 
that communism Is the liberator of the work- 
ing class, it is essential that American trade 
Union leaders, who represent millions of the 
Working people of America, ought to have 
the opportunity of telling Mr. Khrushchey 
Straight from. the shoulder that the workers 
ot America through their trade union move- 
ment, are irrevocably Committed to the cause 
of human freedom and no amount of Com- 
munist propaganda will succeed in deluding 
Or diverting us from our total dedication to 
gur system of human freedom and our firm 
Opposition to communism. No one in Amer- 
ica has better credentials to do this essential 
job than do American trade union leaders, 
And if they fall because of an attitude of 
isolation, they do America and the cause of 
human freedom a great disservice. 


Conference Report on Labor-Management 
Reporting and Disclosure Act of 1959 


SPEECH 


HON. ROBERT P. GRIFFIN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 4, 1959 


Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. Speaker, I do not 
Propose to discuss in detail the provisions 
of the conference report, a few brief 
Comments on several sections of the bill 
eter be helpful in clarifying legislative 

t. 


Section 101(a) (4) of the bill of rights 

designed to protect the right of a 
Union member to resort ‘to courts and 
administrative agencies. The proviso 
Which limits exhaustion of internal rem- 
€dies is not intended to impose restric- 
tions on a union member which do not 
Otherwise exist, but rather to place a 
Maximum on the length of time which 
May be required to exhaust such reme- 
dies, In other words, existing decisions 
Which require, or do not require, ex- 
haustion of such remedies are not to be 
affected except as a time limit of 4 
Months is superimposed. Also, by use 
of the phrase “reasonable hearing pro- 
Cedures” in the proviso, it should be clear 
that no obligation is imposed to exhaust 
Procedures where it would obviously be 
futile or would place an undue burden 
on the union member. 

Furthermore, the proviso was not in- 
tended to limit in any way the right of a 
Union member under the Labor-Manage- 
Ment Relations Act of 1947, as amended, 

file unfair labor practice charges 
against a union, or the right of the 
NLRB to entertain such charges, even 
though a 4-month period may not have 
elapsed. 

The last proviso in section 101(a) (4) 
Was added to make sure that interested 
€mployers do not take advantage of 

hts accorded union members by en- 
Couraging or financing harassing suits 
or proceedings brought by union mem- 
bers against their unions. The purpose 
of the proviso should be kept in mind 
and it should not be so narrowly con- 
Strued as to impose unnecessary or unin- 
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tended restrictions upon employers in 
their relationship with their employees. 
For example, the language does not pre- 
vent, and there is no intent to preclude, 
an employer from encouraging his em- 
ployees to write or otherwise communi- 
cate with their Congressman or legis- 
lators concerning legislation. 

Section 201(d) repeals the reporting 
and non-Communist affidavit filing obli- 
gations of section 9 (), (g), and (h) of 
the Taft-Hartley Act. This provision 
will become effective upon enactment of 
the bill. However, the repeal of these 
sections does not have a retroactive ef- 
fect and is not intended to excuse any 
previous failure to comply therewith. 

Section 701(b) authorizes the National 
Labor Relations Board to delegate to its 
regional directors certain powers under 
section 9 pertaining to representation 
elections. Two safeguards are included 
to make certain that regional directors 
precisely follow Board rules and policy 
regarding representation cases, These 
are, first, the explicitly stated right of 
the Board to review any action of a di- 
rector delegated to him under the sec- 
tion; and second, the permissive nature 
of the delegation. The latter would al- 
low the Board to withdraw the delega- 
tion.from a director who refused or failed 
to follow Board policy in such matters. 
It should be emphasized that the section 
relates only to representation matters 
and is not intended in any way to alter 
the present supervisory authority of the 
General Counsel over regional directors 
and their staffs. 

Section 702 relaxes the present ban on 
voting by economic strikers in represen- 
tation elections. Two limitations are 
imposed: First, economic strikers are not 
to be eligible to vote after 12 months 
from the commencement of the strike; 
and second, they shall be eligible prior 
to that time only in accordance with 
regulations established by the Board con- 
sistent with the purposes of the act. In 
other words, a maximum length of time 
is established but the Board may limit 
the right by regulations consistent with 
the purposes of the act. 

Section 704(c) is an amendment to the 
Taft-Hartley Act dealing with organiza- 
tional and recognition picketing. It 
bans such picketing’ in three instances: 

First, where the employer has lawfully 
recognized another labor organization 
and an election under section 9(c) is 
barred. 

Second, wheré a valid representation 
election under section 9(c) has been con- 
ducted within the preceding 12 months. 
Any valid election is sufficient; the pick- 
eting union need not have been on the 
ballot, Otherwise, this subsection could 
easily be avoided through picketing by 
different locals of the same international 
union. 

Third, where picketing has been con- 
ducted beyond a reasonable time (not 
more than 30 days) from the commence- 
ment of the picketing without a repre- 
sentation petition having been filed. Of 
course, the picketing may be enjoined in 
less than 30 days if the Board finds the 
circumstances are such as to make it un- 
reasonable to permit it to continue and it 
must be stopped at the end of 30 days. 
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The second proviso to the subsection 
makes an exception of picketing or other 
publicity directed to consumers which is 
for limited purposes and which does not 
have the effect of inducing employees of 
others to refuse to cross the picket line 
to make pickups and deliveries and to 
perform services. Any type of publicity, 
including picketing, which has this effect 
is not protected by the proviso. The 
proviso pertains to subsection (c) only 
and therefore consumer appeals for or- 
ganizational or recognition purposes are 
banned after an election. 


Moore County News, of Dumas, Tex., 
Remembers Labor’s Services in a 
Prosperous Economy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. RALPH W. YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, September 10, 1959 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
Labor Day is an annual holiday set aside 
to honor the working men and women 
who make up the vast majority of our 
population. Last Monday, September 7, 
was the 1959 oficial Labor Day holiday. 

Those honored are the people who 
make machine wheels tum, provide 
food and needed services, and perform 
thousands of other neeessary tasks each 
day. These people are honored on Labor 
Day, but I feel they and the vital sery- 
ices thye render to our Nation should 
be remembered the year round. 

The meaning of labor to one com- 
munity is discussed in an editorial in the 
Moore County News, published at 
Dumas, Tex. I ask unanimous consent 
to have the editorial printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

The unique thing about the editorial 
is that it appeared in a newspaper which 
is published in a primarily rural county; 
and the day before this editorial was 
published, the newspaper praised labor 
for what it has done to raise our stand- 
ard of living—a rather unique action 
insofar as that part of the country is 
concerned. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torial was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Moore County News (Dumas, 

Tex.), Sept. 6, 1959] 
Lasog: War's In Ir ror Us 

Probably the most unobserved holiday in 
Moore County's lineup of annual special days 
will be checked off the calendar tomorrow 
with little or no recognition of its purpose. 

To most of us, Labor Day means that extra 
long weekend, closing of swimming pools, 
racetracks, picnics, and a mad scramble on 
danger-infested highways to get in that last 
outing before settling down to the serious 
business of routine fall chores. 

True, this national holiday was designed 
for a day of relaxation, recreation and family 
fun, in recognition ot the millions of work- 
ing people of our land. 

But, like many holidays, few of us see past 
the hot dogs and watermelons and we fail 
to reflect over the occasion as it was intended. 
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If any county, anywhere, can be grateful 
for its labor and working status it is Moore 
County, for beneath our very noses is found 
the very essence of individual and commu- 
nity prosperity, the product of Industry and 
labor. 


Last official estimates show that more than 
4.800 families make their homes here. They 
are good homes, provided by an average per 
family income of $6,488 yearly, about twice 
the national average, and one of the highest 
in the State of Texas. This figure has been 
nearly doubled since 1949, when our average 
per family income was $3,877 annually. 

Certainly we cannot ignore the impact of 
industry, and its vast role in Moore County's 
economy. Nor can we merely toss aside the 
fact that the major bulk of our income 
comes from industry and its hundreds upon 
hundreds of laboring residents. 

Important as they are to our area, agricul- 
tural assets have to take a second seat, for 
our Official farm population is estimated at 
slightly more than 5 percent. It takes little 
imagination to realize that the remainder of 
our population is either directly dependent 
upon industry, or that they depend on the 
Wage earners’ income for their own living. 

Industry has brought jobs to Moore 
County. Jobs have meant a high standard 
of living for the worker here, and, in turn, 
have meant a business community through 
which wages are circulated over and over. 

The end result reveals little poverty in- 
deed, but instead, we enjoy an excellent bal- 
ance of income among our people. 

We can praise the fact that Moore County 
is the largest producer of natural gas, with 
more than 1,000 active wells, or that we have 
become the Nation's greatest origin of inter- 
state gas transmission through a huge net- 
work of pipelines, or that, Moore County pro- 
duces more than two-thirds of the free 
world's helium. 

But the true praise for economic conquest 
in Moore County must be handled to the only 
source for these developments we have, our 
people. 

It is to those who earn their living by 
applying their energies in labor that we 
salute on this Labor Day, 1959. 


Congress Should Keep Control Over For- 
eign Aid Spending 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. MORGAN M. MOULDER 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 10, 1959 


Mr. MOULDER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following editorial: 
Concress SHOULD Kerr CONTROL Over FoR- 

EIGN-AID SPENDING 


Foreign ald started in 1946 as an emer- 
gency measure to enable the devastated na- 
tions to repair their war damage, put their 
economies together again and resume normal 
peacetime opcrations. Most of the countries 
which received our ald have got back on 
their feet. Some of them are our toughest 
competitors in international trade. 

So far, so good. But the advocates of and 
bureaucratic dependents on foreign ald have 
developed a new switch. Foreign aid has 
forgotten about war damage; we are now 
supposed to develop the “undeveloped.” We 
are now in the midst of a propaganda drive 
to embalm this new type of foreign aid as 
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a permanent policy, with Uncle Sam putting 
the required amount into the kitty and leav- 
ing its distribution to United Nations agen- 
cles. Whether the idea is touted as an Inter- 
national Development Authority, or the Spe- 
cial United Nations Fund for Eeconomic De- 
velopment—SUNFED—the nut of the pro- 
posal is always the same—take foreign ald 
away from Congress, which knows nothing 
about it, and hand the money over to the 
U.N., which knows all about the problem. 

Curiously enough, this plan is often ad- 
vanced as an anti-Soviet program, despite 
the fact that the Sovlet Union is a member 
of the United Nations and despite the even 
more important fact that the newly ap- 
pointed Secretary of the Economic and Social 
Council of the U.N., which will have general 
supervision over the distribution of aid 
through United Nations agencies, is Dr. 
Wladyslaw R. Malinowski, representing the 
Polish Communist Government. 

To support this extraordinary proposal, 
some bizarre arguments haye been advanced. 
One of these ts given an airing in a little 
book by Cmdr. Sir Robert G. A. Jackson 
called The Case for an International Devel- 
opment Authority” (Syracuse University 
Press). In an introduction to this book, 
Harlan Cleveland, who is dean of the Max- 
well Graduate School of Citizenship and 
Public Affairs at Syracuse, writes, “The same 
American who would get nowhere operating 
out of an embassy is able to become a trusted 
adviser in a newly developing country if he 
represents an agency of the United Nations.” 
In short, they won't take our money unless 
routed through the UN. 

Commander Jackson, who thinks the career 
of UNRRA (United Nations Relief and Re- 
habilitation Administration) could be a 
model for the agency given the job of pass- 
ling out development aid, estimates that $25 
billion would do for a starter. This sounds 
like a lot of money, but it always amazes the 
commander that “our governments are 80 
ready to face the vast financial requirements 
of a fantastic defensive effort and yet fail 
to realize that positive economic policies 
which could secure peace in great areas can- 
not be purchased at bargain rates.“ He's tell- 
ing us. 

The Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
recently approved a proposal to put $1 billion 
a year out of our total foreign aid contribu- 
tion into a Development Loan Fund which 
would be distributed without fear of con- 
gressional scrutiny. Thus, according to Sen- 
ator Harry F. Bren, of Virginia, “expendi- 
ture control through the appropriation pro- 
cess is bypassed.” This fund would not be 
administered by U.N. agencies, and it is 
doubtful if Congress even under 8 
auspices, would sanction such an 
ment. However, the loan fund idea is a step 
toward the exclusion of Congress from con- 
sideration of foreign aid. 

Despite the disposition of many Senators 
to delegate this problem to the bureaucrats, 
it is the bureaucrats, not Congress, who have 
made these foreign aid messes—in Iran, in 
Laos, and in a dozen other areas. The efforts 
of congressional committees to weed out in- 
competence and extravagance have had little 
influence, Pressure for more forelgn ald con- 
tinues as lf nothing had happened. 

So far Congress has managed to evade pro- 
posais like SUNFED and other devices for 
permitting United Nations agencies to take 
charge of our money. However, the Monroney 
resolution, passed last year, calls for the 
thorough exploration of the establishment 
of an International Development Associa- 
tion, a8 an affillate of the International Bank 
for Reconstruction and Development. From 
this distance the scheme sounds like some- 
thing that does need some cold, skeptical 
exploration. 
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Facts Prove Farm Myths Are False 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, September 10, 1959 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, we recog- 
nize that the Nation still faces a serious, 
unresolved economic problem in agri- 
culture. 

Today, the costs of operating the 
American farm are still disproportion- 
ately high in relation to the prices re- 
ceived for farm commodities. Despite 
substantial costs of the national farm 
program, the economic plight of the 
farmer has not been resolved; nor have 
we succeeded in substantially reducing 
surpluses. 

Consequently, it is important that a 
realistic effort be made to overhaul the 
admixture of Democratic-Republican 
planks in the farm program to see what 
can, and should, be done to effectively 
improve the situation. 

Over the years, there have, unfor- 
tunately, developed some distorted view- 
points about the economic status, stand- 
ards of living, amount of Federal assist- 
ance, and other factors in the farm pic- 
ture. 

Recently, the agricultural committee 
of the National Planning Association is- 
sued a report exploding a number of 
the false myths about life on the Amer- 
ican farm. 

Recognizing the need “for providing 
the public with a true picture of the 
agriculture situation—as well as to pro- 
mote farm-city understanding—I ask 
unanimous consent to have excerpts 
from the report by National Planning 
Association, published -recently in the 
Wisconsin Agriculturist, printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
orp, as follows: 

From the Wisconsin Agriculturist, 
Sept. 5. 1959 
Facts Prove Farm Mrrirs Ark Falsr— Sou 

PeopLE Have DISTORTED Virw or Farat 

Scene Tonay, Says NATIONAL PLANNING ÀS- 

SOCIATION 

(By Donald R. Murphy) 

Did you ever have a city friend tell you, 
“Farm price supports are raising food prices 
for me?“ 

Or did a visiting relative from the city 
ever say, Don't worry about your surpluses. 
Lots more babies. They'll eat up the sur- 
plus.“ 

The agriculture committee of the National 
Planning Association bumped up against the 
same problem and decided to get out a report 
on myths about farming. This report says: 

“Tt is hard for a city resident to pay much 
attention to the farm situation. Even 
though he ts fed, clothed, and sheltered by 
resources from arcas he never sees, he sel- 
dom wonders how this happens. 

“Yet he is called upon to help other citi- 
gens discuss farm and settle national farm 
policies. He is handicapped by lack of in- 
terest and lack of information. He is also 
handicapped by myths about farming.” 
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Here are some of the myths and a sum- 
Mary of NPA's comment: 

1, “If farmers were as efficient as city 
Workers, they wouldn't be in trouble.” 

Official figures show output per man-hour 

agriculture in 1957 was 83.4 percent more 
than in 1947, Output per man-hour in man- 
3 was 41.9 percent more than in 

2. Farm price supports are causing the 
increase in the cost of living.” 

Prices received by farmers actually drop- 
Ped from 1955 to 1958 while the cost of food 
Went up. 80 farm prices couldn't have 
Caused the rise. 

3. “Farm surpluses will be gobbled up by 

ing population.” 

Actually farm output is keeping a step 
ahead of population growth. In 1958, farm 
Output was 97 percent higher than in 1910- 

U.S. population was 87 percent higher 
than in 1910-14. Many estimates indicate 
that this tendency is likely to continue 
through 1975 at least. 

4. "The ordinary Iowa farmer * * has a 
Minimum of two cars and they are usually 
1 Bulcks or Oldsmobiles or Cadil- 


This statement, in various forms, shows 
Up constantly from people who overestimate 
farm income, Latest estimate shows the fol- 

g Ownership among Iowa farmers of the 
three makes of cars listed above: 


farmers an annual gift equal to half the 
farmers’ income.” 

This myth refers to the total appropria- 
tion for agriculture. This total covers loans, 
Which will be repaid; it covers consumer 
services, like meat inspection, U.S, Forest 

; it covers expenditures for school 
lunch food. 

Payments to farmers from Government are 
Much smaller than the total appropriations. 

6. “Farmers don't need much cash. They 
Taise most of their own food.” 

Farmers pay 31 percent of their family 
living budget for food. Production ex- 
Penses—machinery, fertilizer, seed, feed, 
etec—amount to around 65 percent of a 
farmer's gross income, 

7. Farmers are getting along fine. There 
ls no sense in giving them any help from 

rnment.“ 

Most people forget that farm operating ex- 
Penses are rising steadily, while farm receipts 

p up and down. Per capita income from 
farming is about one-third of per capita 
income to nonfarmers. 

8. Farm subsidy programs are keeping 
People on farms who ought to be getting 
ut of farming and into city jobs.“ 

National Planning Association quotes cen- 
Sus figures to show that the big drop in farm 
Population actually came during the period 
Of big farm programs. People have been 
leaving agriculture lately at an unprece- 
dented rate, 

9. “The way to solve the farm problem 
is to reduce or remove support prices. Then 
farmers will reduce production and the sur- 
Pluses will vanish.” 

Actually farm output has kept rising 
Steadily, both in years when farm prices are 
falling and in years when farm prices were 
Tising, National Planning Association might 
have called attention to the 1959 corn crop 
us an example. 

10. "Put high supporta—90 percent of 
Parity or better—on farm products and we 

will be all right.” 

This is a farm myth, rather than a city 
Myth. National Planning Association notes 
that 90-percent supports, without control 
Sf production, are likely to result in pro- 
duction of surpluses and more farm trouble. 
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11. “Farmers have an advantage over non- 
farm people, because of Government ald to 
agriculture.” 

Per capita income from farming is about 
one-third of nonfarm income. And one au- 
thority says, “Farm operator families on the 
2,213,000 commercial (high production) 
farms received an average income of $5,415 
in 1956, while all nonfarm familles, includ- 
ing those living on skid row and public re- 
lief, received an average Income of $6,900.” 

These are brief summaries of what the 
agriculture committee of the National Plan- 
ning Association says in much more detail 
in its report. 

Wisconsin members of the agriculture 
committee of National Planning Association 
are: Orval L. Erikson, Dane County, and 
Ralph 8. Yohe, Wisconsin agriculturist. 

Any reader who wants the full text of this 
report can send 30 cents to National Plan- 
ning Association, 1606 New Hampshire Aye- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 


Import-Export Trade Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN P. SAYLOR 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 10, 1959 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, the 
August 17 issue of the Washington Post 
and Times-Herald contained a news 
story on imports and exports that merits 
the diligent attention of every Member 
of Congress. I therefore ask that it be 
inserted in the Record at this point. 

[From the Washington Post and Times 
Herald, Aug. 17, 1959] 
NINETEEN HUNDRED AND FIFTY-NINE IMPORTS 
or EUROPE Goons Soar 
(By Harry W. Frantz) 

U.S. imports from Europe in the first half 
of 1959 were sharply higher than in the same 
period of 1958, while exports declined. As a 
result, the international merchandise trade 
balance turned favorable to Europe. 

The United Kingdom ranked first and 
West Germany second in both the imports 
and exports of the United States. 

According to unpublished Commerce De- 
partment statistics obtained by United Press 
International, U.S. imports from Europe in 
January-June 1959 were valued at $2,192,- 
813,000 compared with-$1,544,119,000 in the 
same period of 1958. 

US. exports to Europe in January—June 
1959 were valued at $2,075,214,000 compared 
with $2,293,258,000 in the same period of 
1958. 

The Department classifies “Europe” as 
comprising continental countries including 
the Communist bloc, and also the United 
Kingdom, Ireland, and Iceland. 

Mr. Speaker, here is another chapter 
in the accounting on an international 
trade program that subordinates the 
welfare of American industry and labor 
to the market desires of nations special- 
izing in low wage scales. For years sup- 
porters of this program have defended 
their position with charts and tables 
aimed at convincing Congress that a 
favorable dollar balance was proof 
enough of the advisability of their 
scheme. They chose to ignore the fact 
that U.S. foreign handouts and other 
gratuities provided buying’ power for 
much of the business enjoyed by the Na- 
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tion’s exporting industries. They con- 
tended that the thousands of workers 
shoved out of jobs by products entering 
our shores from abroad had to accept 
this fate as a contribution to the overall 
benefits of free exchange of goods. 

Now even this argument has been dis- 
sipated, Despite all the billions of dol- 
lars that continue to pour out of the 
U.S. Treasury to foreign indigents, we 
are buying more than we are selling in 
European trade. Last year America's 
gold deficit amounted to $2.3 billion, and 
the unfavorable trend is continuing. 
Meanwhile the invasion of our markets 
threatens an ever-increasing number of 
jobs in this country. 

One of the most vicious consequences 
of the current foreign trade program is 
that more and more American capital is 
being shipped abroad to build plants 
that will provide further competition in 
domestic markets. Unable to compete 
with products of cheap foreign labor, 
American manufacturers are investing 
overseas for the purpose of, first, cap- 
turing foreign markets that would nor- 
mally be supplied, at least in part, by 
U.S. exports, and second, taking advan- 
tage of America’s easy entry to crowd 
out the production of this country’s la- 
bor force. 

I submit, Mr. Speaker, that the eco- 
nomic difficulties that are responsible 
for so many surplus labor areas in this 
country are never going to be solved by 
taking mills and factories out of the 
United States and setting them up in 
Europe, Asia, Africa, and South America, 
The distressed areas of Pennsylvania 
could quickly become prosperous regions 
if only a small percentage of the capital 
going overseas were invested in our 
State. Under present conditions, many 
of our communities are unable to meet 
obligations because families without in- 
comes cannot pay taxes or make normal 
voluntary contributions to civic activi- 
ties. The loss is also felt at the State 
and national levels. 

For a decade the State of Pennsylvania 
has been plagued with considerable un- 
employment occasioned by foreign com- 
petition. One coal mine after another 
has closed because foreign residual oil 
was allowed to flow into east coast fuel 
markets without respect to its impact 
on the domestic economy. The President 
wisely placed a limit on residual oil im- 
ports when it became evident that the 
national defense structure was being 
eroded. But Congress is going to have to 
meet the issue of economic damage 
caused by imports, and I hope that the 
shocking data on the developing unfay- 
orable picture on imports and exports 
will stimulate action in this regard. 

While I am not unmindful of the other 
States whose working men have been de- 
prived of jobs because of the surging 
volumes of imports deluging our markets, 
Pennsylvania has without doubt been a 
principal victim. We have lost heavily 
to foreign glassware, pottery and ceram- 
ies, clothing, machine tools, turbines and 
generators, and many other products. 
Now steel—another of our major indus- 
tries—is threatened. Steel Facts for Au- 
gust reports that foreign competition has 
been more intense this year than ever 
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before. For the first 5 months of 1959, 
the United States imported 1,501,792 net 
tons of steel as compared to an export 
total of only 850,747 net tons. Steel mill 
product exports are also pointing down- 
ward, and of course we lose in our domes- 
tic markets every time a foreign car or 
other steel product enters the country. 
Our disadvantage extends to barbed 
wire, nails, reinforcing bars, and other 
items. 

Recently the Sporting Arms and Am- 
munition Manufacturers’ Institute filed 
a petition with the Office of Civil and De- 
fense Mobilization for relief from im- 
ports of surplus military firearms. The 
premise for this petition is that the 
American firearms industry is vital to 
national defense, a position which can 
hardly be contested. The fact remains, 
however, that defense considerations 
alone should not dictate the Nation’s 
foreign trade policies. Congress has a 
responsibility to all citizens regardless 
of whether they telong to, so-called de- 
fense industries. To permit unnecessary 
deterioration of domestic industry con- 
stitutes grave dereliction of duty on the 
part of Congress, which is going to have 
to face up to its responsibility on the for- 
eign trade fiasco if economic catastrophe 
is to be averted. 

There is an important lesson in the 
latest import-export data. It should be 
studied conscientiously in the coming 
months with a view to taking corrective 
action when the next session convenes in 
January. I personally would prefer to 
withhold adjournment until legislation is 
enacted to protect domestic industry and 
labor, and to discourage further exodus 
of industry to foreign fields, yet I am 
practical enough to realize that—for the 
time being—our only hope of relief is 
through the national defense amend- 
ment to the Trade Agreements Act. If 
import-export statistics continue to fol- 
low the pattern established through the 
first 6 months of this year, then surely 
the opposition to a sane foreign trade 
program will admit to the folly and fu- 
tility of its position, In any case, Con- 
gress has a moral and constitutional ob- 
ligation to stop this cruel and needless 
exportation of American jobs, 


Marymount-on-the-Potomac Expansion 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, September 10, 1959 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, the 
dean of women, Mother M. Eymard, 
R. S. H. M., of Marymount College, Arling- 
ton. Va., has written an article entitled 
“Marymount-on-the-Potomac Expan- 
sion.” The article, which outlines the 
basic philosophy and noble vision of the 
Religious of the Sacred Heart of Mary, 
was brought to my attention by my 
friend, the Reverend Father Joseph F. 
Thorning, D.D., Ph. D, professor of Latin 
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American history and culture at Mary- 
mount. 

It is noteworthy that Marymount-on- 
the-Hudson, Tarrytown, N.Y., was the 
mother institution for Marymount-on- 
the-Potomac. Moreover, Marymount- 
on-the-Hudson, a world-renowned edu- 
cational center, continues to serve as 
provincial house for the Institute of the 
Religious of the Sacred Heart of Mary, 
not only for Marymount-on-the-Po- 
tomac, but also for the International 
schools in London, Paris, Rome, and 
Barcelona. The Very Reverend Mother 
M. Gerard, R.S.H.M., superior general, 
resides in Tarrytown, N.Y. 

I ask unanimous consent that the let- 
ter I have referred to be printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to ke printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

MARYMOUNT-ON-THE-POTOMAC EXPANSION 

(By Mother M. Eymard, R.S.H.M., 
dean of women) 

In an age which has been alerted to the 
importance and far-reaching influence of 
education, it is encouraging to note the 
growth and development of America's educa- 
tional system, the awareness of her young 
people of the advantages of education, and 
the willingness of her citizens to promote 
educational enterprise on all levels. 

For the past few years educators have noted 
with both satisfaction and apprehension the 
ever-increasing enrollment figures in their 
institutions. Long-established colleges and 
universities have undertaken expansion pro- 
grams to meet the need, and new institu- 
tions have sprung up in amazing numbers. 
And the picture for the future shows that 
such growth and development will have to 
continue for the next few years with even 
more vigor If It is to meet the needs of those 
who will be ready for higher education in 
the immediate future. 

In line with the expansion of educational 
facilities operating on a nationwide level, the 
District of Columbia and environs can boast 
of its educational accomplishments. Its 
schools and colleges and universities have 
played a magnificent role in the past and are 
making every effort to provide for the future, 
The history of one of its colleges illustrates 
the foresight and planning characteristic of 
our American educational system. 

Marymount Junior College, or Marymount- 
on-the-Potomac, as it Is popularly known, is 
a 2-year liberal arts college for women 
founded in 1950. It has enjoyed a phe- 
nomenal growth for a small private school 
and has contributed to the community 
through the scholarship and social services 
of its faculty, student body, and alumnae. 

Marymount Junior College began in 1950 
with a ploneer class of 13. Its enrollment 
this fall totals 245, and this is capacity. The 
number of applications to the college so far 
exceeds the number who may be accom- 
modated, that Marymount is this year begin- 
ning extended construction. Ground will be 
broken early in the fall for a recreation 
center which will serve the needs of present 
students and enable the college to provide 
for more students in the future. New dormi- 
tory and dining hall facilities are being 
planned and work should begin on these 
within 2 years. The ploneer class of 1950 
would not recognize many of the beautiful 
buildings erected on the campus aince they 
attended classes in the graceful colonial ad- 
ministration building, but they would find 
at Marymount the same spirit of dedicated 
service, the same ideals and traditions, the 
same adherence to lofty aims and objectives 
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which characterized their alma mater from 
the beginning. 

Marymount is one of a number of schools 
and colleges conducted by the Religious of 
the Sacred Heart of Mary in this country 
and abroad. This religious institute was 
founded in southern France a little over 100 
years ago for the purpose of educating young 
women to take their rightful places in 
society by a training which would embrace 
the spiritual, intellectual, moral, and social 
aspects of the individual. The education 
offered at Marymount schools has always 
been based on this harmonious development 
of the whole personality, and this has been 
effected through an integrated program of 
religious, intellectual, physical, and social 
activity. 

The first Marymount in America was 
opened in 1908 at Tarrytown-on-Hudson, 
N.Y. Marymount, Tarrytown, is now the 
provincial house for the institute in this 
country and coordinates branch houses from 
the east to the west coast, as well as founda- 
tions which have been made by the Ameri- 
can province in mission territories such as 
Africa. 

A special feature of Marymount’s educa- 
tional offerings is the junior year abroad. 
Recognizing the tremendous advantages of 
a year of forelgn study, Marymount operates 
international schools abroad where Ameri- 
can students may study for the Junior year 
in college, returning to the United States 
for their final year at Marymount College, 
Tarrytown. International schools are con- 
ducted in Rome, Paris, London, and Barce- 
lona. Many of the students who attend 
2 years at the junior college in Arlington 
take advantage of this foreign-study plan 
and continue their education. 

The location of Marymount Junior College. 
just 20 minutes from the Nation's Capitol, 
offers its students all the unique benefits 
of the cultural, historical and social high- 
lights of Washington, D.C. The students 
visit the Capitol, the White House, the Su- 
preme Court, the National Gallery, and 
various Embassies, Government agencies and 
other places of interest. In addition, promi- 
nent persons come for lectures and recep- 
tions at the college, and help the students 
to interpret world events and the implicas- 
tions of the contemporary scene. As a more 
intelligent participation in government is 
a desired result of education, Marymount 
Junior College has a distinct advantage 10 
being able to acquaint her students per- 
sonally with the persons and places inyol 
in America’s exccutive, legislative and judi- 
cial branches of Government. 

Marymount’s curriculum has been ex- 
panded and strengthened to meet the de- 
mands placed on women by contemporary 
society. Besides the purely liberal arts train- 
ing which forms the core of its curriculum 
and gives the individual an appreciation 
the cultural achievements and insights of 
previous ages, it offers specific training to 
equip its graduates to enter a number of 
careers and professions or to continue their 
college work towards a degree. 
that women have a responsible part to play 
in family, social, and civic life, Marymount 
trains young women to utilize their oppor- 
tunities and advantages to help restore and 
maintain peace and security in their ow? 
family circle, in their communities, and, by 
means of their influence, in the world at 
large. An awareness of world issues and the 
forces which shape them is necessary, and 
classroom instruction is supplemented by 
informal discussion, contact with the per- 
sonalities who help to shape our history, 
and firsthand experience whenever possible- 
Courses such as world politics, American 
government, current social problems, Latin 
American history, community organiza- 
tion, Juvenile delinquency, equip the stu- 
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dent to face the society in which she moves 
Competently and constructively. Courses in 
and the family, child psychology, 
integrated principles, practices and methods 
of education, enable her to prepare for her 
future role as wife and mother, with a vital 
interest in the schools, playgrounds, and 
Civic regulations of her community. Courses 
in theology and philosophy enable her to 
base her life and conduct on sound, eternal 
Principles, and give her a guide for action. 
Finally, courses in merchandising, in busi- 
Ness training, in medical-secretarial and pre- 
Proéessional work equip her to attain eco- 
nomic security in a highly technical and 
Specialized age. 
And now, Marymount in planning to offer 
program to an even greater number of 
Students. As enroliment figures rise, the 
administration of the Junior college is un- 
dertaking an expansion program to accomo- 
date more students and serve them more 
effectively, The new student center will in- 
clude an olympic-size pool, bowling alleys, 
Auditorium and modern, fully equipped 
_ Stage, two full sized basketball courts, 
„snack-bar, student offices and meet- 
ing rooms. This will contribute much to the 
recreational facilities of the college which 
Now include an auditorlum-gym, tennis 
Courts, hockey field, outdoor stage, student 
lounge and patio. The number of resident 
Students who can be accommodated will be 
augmented by the construction of a new 
dormitory and dining hall early in 1960. It 
is expected that the number of students from 
the area who attend the college will in- 
Crease in the years ahead, as the number 
has increased steadily each year, These stu- 
dents will enjoy all the advantages of the 
existing college facilities for study and rec- 
reation as well as the new ones but they will 
live at home with their families, They will 
receive the same personalized guidance serv- 
ice through an assigned faculty adviser, the 
College chaplain, resident nurse, consultant 
doctor and psychologist according to their 
vidual needs and specific problems. A 
thorough testing program is designed to help 
the student discover her interests and apti- 
tudes so that she may plan her college career 
in the light of her ultimate vocational 
Choices. A placement bureau operates. to 
help the student find a position after gradu- 
Rtion, and the alumnae association serves to 
Keep graduates in touch with each other and 
With their college. For Marymount operates 
as more than a school. It is a home, and 
®ach student becomes a part of the Mary- 
1 t family. The family has been growing 
‘Or over 100 years now, and Marymount-on- 
€-Potomac, one of the latest branches, 
holds great promise for the future. It gives 
evidence of being a strong and permanent 
branch, one which will continue to provide 
the very best in education to the Washing- 
ton-Arlington area and to the representatives 
Of each State in the Union who make up its 
Student body. 


The Future of National Sovereignty 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 10, 1959 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, in 
my extension of remarks, I am pleased to 
include a significant, informative, and 
Constructive address delivered by Spen- 
cer M. Beresford, special counsel, Com- 
Mittee on Science and Astronautics, U.S. 
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House of Representatives, at the 10th 
annual meeting of the International As- 
tronautical Federation held in London, 
England on September 4, 1959. 
Discussions of space law have tradi- 
tionally dealt with national sovereignty 
and the altitude to which it should ex- 
tend. Last year, however, in the “Sur- 
vey of Space Law,” the Select Commit- 
tee on Astronautics and Space Explora- 
tion proposed that the question of na- 
tional sovereignty in outer space might 
be bypassed, in the interest of an early 
and suitable international agreement on 
the peaceful uses of outer space. The 
present address explores some of the 
legal and practical considerations in- 
volved, and suggests alternatives to na- 
tional sovereignty as a basis for the 
international legal control of outer 


space. 
The address follows: 
Tue FUTURE or NATIONAL SOVEREIGNTY 


(Remarks of Spencer M. Beresford, special 
counsel, Committee on Science and Astro- 
nautics, House of Representatives, U.S. 
Congress, at the 10th anual Congress of 
the International Astronautical Federa- 
tion, London, England, September 4, 1959) 
Until recently, most discussions of space 

law have dealt with the upper limit of na- 
tional sovereignty. At other times and 
places, I have stated my view that the defini- 
tion of aircraft in the annexes to the Chi- 
cago convention, which is today the only 
generally accepted international flight agree- 
ment, does not apply to satellites or other 
spacecraft? I have also suggested that the 
legal distinction between airspace and outer 
space need not coincide with any physical 
boundaries, and in any event should be de- 
termined by scientific, economic, military, 
and political considerations.’ In the present 
paper, I propose to explore whether and to 
what extent the concept of national sover- 
eignty is likely to remain useful from this 
point of view, especially in terms of national 
security. 

My observations on this subject are per- 
sonal and not official. 

The law of the sea often provides a starting 
point for discussing the law of outer space. 
In simpler times, a distance of 3 miles was 
taken as the limit of national sovereignty at 
sea. According to many historians, this 
distance was chosen because it was then re- 
garded as the greatest possible range of shore 
batteries,* In any event, the apparent pur- 
pose of offshore jurisdiction was defense, and 
its extent was limited by effective control. 

The 3-mile offshore limit, however, has 
been riddled with exceptions and stretched 
by claims and practices. International law 
recognizes a qualified right of Innocent pas- 
sage through territorial waters“ There are 
special rights for such matters as fishing and 
the exploitation of minerals in the Conti- 
nental Shelf. A 4-mile limit has been rec- 
by the International Court of Jus- 
tice Since 1790 the United States has 
claimed jurisdiction for customs purposes in 
a contiguous zone extending up to 12 nauti- 
cal miles from the coast? In addition, it has 
established defense identification zones for 
ships and aircraft in contiguous waters be- 
yond the limits of the territorial sea“ Last 
year, at the United Nations Conference on 
the Law of the Sea, many nations contended 
for a 12-mile limit, some for a limit as high 
as 200 miles“ The 3-mile limit still sur- 
vives, but only for lack of agreement on an 
alternative. 

Vertical sovereignty is even more unset- 
tied. In the air, no upper limit of sov- 
ereignty was ever recognized. Although 
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early air lawyers advocated “freedom of the 
air,“ the principle of air sovereignty was 
proclaimed in both the Paris and the Chi- 
cago conventions.** N 

The apparent purpose of alr sovereignty, 
like that of jurisdiction in the marginal sea, 
is chiefly national defense. Both the Paris 
convention (1919) and the Chicago conven- 
tion (1944) were strongly influenced by the 
wartime experience of danger from the air. 

On the other hand, air sovereignty differs 
from offshore jurisdiction in having no fixed 
limit. Article 1 of the Paris and Chicago 
conventions states simply that every nation 
“has complete and exclusive sovereignty over 
the airspace above its territory.” The rea- 
sons for this difference are not hard to imag- 
ine. If 3 miles was the greatest possible 
range of shore batteries, it was also the 
greatest possible range of naval guns. No 
one could set an upper limit, however, for 
the dropping of bombs from aircraft, 
Furthermore, aircraft as distinguished from 
ships are capable of reconnaissance at every 
point of national territory. 

With the advent of space flight, many pro- 
posals have been heard for the indefinite ex- 
tension of national sovereignty into outer 
space. Is such an extension n or 
expedient, or would it be a reductio ad ab- 
surdum? 

Let us first consider the view that national 
sovereignty extends into outer space without 
any limit whatever. A cone of sovereignty 
conceived as stretching into space from the 
center of the earth through the territorial 
boundaries of each nation would clash with 
the facts of astronomy. With the movement 
of the earth and other astronomical bodies, 
the content of each nation's cone of sov- 
ereignty would change continually, Any 
given point in space would constantly pass 
from one cone of sovereignty to another, A 
rocket could not go from the earth to the 
moon, for example, without crossing through 
the sovereign space of many nations. 

Furthermore, if different legal rules are 
applied to airspace and outer space, the 
absence of any dividing line will lead to an 
airspace dilemma, Unless the same rules 
are applied to both, jurisdictional conflict 
seems inevitable, Air sovereignty and free- 
dom of space, for example, can be reconciled 
in practice only by a general distinction be- 
tween airspace and outer space, or between 
aircraft and spacecraft, or by the classifi- 
cation of flight instrumentalities according 
to their functions and capabilities. 

A boundary set at a fixed height between 
airspace and outer space would indeed re- 
concile the jurisdictions of air law and space 
law. At the same time, it would encounter 
the test of consistency with existing inter- 
national flight agreements and the objec- 
tion that it was premature in view of our 
present limited knowledge of outer space. 
Furthermore, what is the critical difference 
between aviation and space flight—is it alti- 
tude alone, or speed as well, or the functions 
and capabilities of aircraft and spacecraft, 
respectively? 

One alternative to a boundary between air- 


‘space and outer space is a general distinction 


between aircraft and spacecraft. Such a dis- 
tinction would conform to the language of 
the Chicago Convention, which defines 
"aircraft" (in its annexes) but not “air- 
space” or any equivalent term. Spacecraft 
could be defined in such a way as to com- 
plement the present definition of aircraft, 
and so that spacecraft and aircraft together 
would exhaust the class of flight instrumen- 
talities. In annexes to the Chicago Conven- 
tion, aircraft are defined as flight instru- 
mentalities “which can derive support in the 
atmosphere from the reactions of the air.” = 
All others could be classified as spacecraft. 
Dual flight instrumentalities, capable both 
of space flight and or flight by means of at- 
mospheric support, would presumably be 
subject (like aircraft) to national air sover- 
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eignty (the more restrictive of the two legal 
regimes). 

There is a third alternative: to classify 
flight instrumentalities according to their 
functions and capabilities. Thus, a satellite 
capable of launching missiles, for example, 
would be treated differently from one 
equipped with nothing but instruments for 
measuring cosmic rays. The classification 
could be carried as far as policy interests 


required., 

The view is widely held that there must be 
an upper limit to national sovereignty. 
While it would serve no purpose in this dis- 
cussion to review the various limits that 
have been proposed, the pertinent considera- 
tions are the purposes for which the limits 
are set and the consequences of setting one 
limit rather than another. 

I submit that the purpose of national soy- 
ereignty in outer space, like that of air sov- 
ereignty or jurisdiction in the marginal sea, 
is largely national defense and safety, limited 
by the principle of effective control and the 
reciprocity of nations. 

It is hardly necessary to document the 
importance of national defense as a factor 
in fixing the limit of national sovereignty 
in outer space. Both American and Soviet 
writers have emphasized that sovereignty 
must extend as far as national security re- 
quires,” 

The principle of effective control as the 
limit of three-dimensional sovereignty is 
stated as follows in Kelsen’s “General 
Theory of Law and State”: 

“The territory of a state * * is not a 
plane, but a space of three dimensions * * * 
an inverted cone. The vertex of this cone 
is in the center of the earth. * * * What 
traditional theory defines as ‘territory of the 
state,’ that portion of the earth's surface 
delimited by the boundaries of the state 
is only a visible plane formed by a trans- 
verse section of the state's conic space. The 
space above and below this plane belongs 
legally to the state as far as-its coercive 
power extends.“ 

As Kelsen says elsewhere, effective control 
is “a conditio sine qua non, but not a con- 
ditio per quam” of sovereignty. The prin- 
ciple is thus that sovereignty cannot go 
further than effective control (in the sense 
of power to exclude). It need not, however, 
go so far. 

In extending national sovereignty away 
from the center of the earth, therefore, the 
minimum distance is set by the require- 
ments of safety and defense, and the maxi- 
mum distance is the limit of effective con- 
trol. Now, what if the former exceeds the 
latter? This is the quandary in which 
nations may find themselves, 

The concept of sovereign, self-contained 
national states no longer fits all the facts. 
It has become a commonplace that nations 
are not self-sufficient in any significant re- 
spect—political, cultural or psychological, 
military, scientific, or economic. 

For some 8 centuries; it has been tradi- 
tional to regard international politics as a 
system of relationships among sovereign, 
independent States living together in an 
unstable but peraistent balance of power. 
As applied to European states, at least, this 
view once stood the test of events. It long 
formed the basis, for example, of successful 
equilibrium policies in foreign affairs. In 
our own time, however, this view seems too 
static. Not only the system of relationships 
among States but the structure of statehood 
itself has changed and goes on changing." 

Perhaps the principal cause of this change 
is the cumulative force if science and tech- 
nology, especially in transportation, com- 
munications, atomic energy and astronau- 
tics. Science and technology have accord- 
ingly transformed the physical meaning of 
national security and sovereignty. 

While it seems impossible to assess all 
the aspects of declining national sover- 
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tification Zones ™ of the United States, or un- 
der the Antismuggling * or Hovering = Acts. 
In all these instances, the Nation merely as- 
serts certain limited powers and privileges in 
areas beyond its territory. Similar tech- 
niques can be developed by which nations, 
acting alone or more probably in concert, can 
provide for their safety without claims of 
sovereignty in outer space. 

The foregoing considerations tend to sim- 
plify the legal problems created by space 
flight. It has been stated that international 
agreement on the peaceful uses of outer space 
can be achieved most rapidly by concentrat- 
ing upon urgent matters which show some 
promise of settlement and deferring the 
question of national sovereignty.“ A sim- 
ilar position has recently been taken by both 
the United Nations ad hoc committee and 
the committee on the law of outer space 
established by the American Bar Associa- 
tion In all probability, the practical prob- 
lems defined by each committee will lend 
themselves to speedier solution apart from 
larger questions of policy and jurisprudence. 

The most promising alternative to the ex- 
tension of sovereignty into outer space is the 
classification by international agreement of 
proscribed activities in space according to 
their purpose and effect, leading in time, 
through limited particular agreements, to a 
self-enforcing system of international con- 
trol, It would be premature to anticipate — 
the manner in which control wil be accom- 
plished. Timing and the method of nego- 
tiation are essential elements of an agree- 
ment. Nevertheless, it seems reasonable to 
suppose that solutions will be facilitated If 
particular space activities are considered one 
by one. What activities and capabilities of 
artificial earth satellites, for example, are 
permissible or not? By a series of such steps 
it will be possible to build a legal order in 
outer space. 


eignty, some stare us in the face. We are 
giving up the old mental image of a na- 
tion—like a nut, within the shell of its 
natural and artificial barriers and its armed 
forces. Those of us who have forgotten the 
fall of the Maginot Line and the penetra- 
tion of bombers to their targets, regardless 
of opposition, may yet learn the lesson from 
long-range missiles. For p of de- 
fense, at least, territorial integrity has al- 
most ceased to exist. 

More than 5 years ago, J. Robert Oppen- 
heimer compared the United States and the 
Soviet Union to two scorpions in a bottle, 
each capable of killing the other, but only 
at the risk of his own life.” 

Since that comparison was made, Oppen- 
heimer's bottle has grown—and may con- 
tinue to grow until it contains the whole 
world. 

It does not necessarily follow, however, 

- that a balance of terror will keep the peace. 
Nor can the state be safely rejected as an 
outmoded form of political organization, un- 
til a table and feasible substitute can be 
found. i 

Nevertheless, atomic weapons are by no 
means the only factor involved in the 
changing significance of national security. 
There are other space-defying means of war- 
ware: Chemical, biological, economic, and 
psychopolitical, in addition to air power 
and space power. 

It would be a digression to consider what 
changes in international comity and law 
may be required by the new means of war- 
fare. Perhaps the nations must learn to 
live together, as individual human beings 
have done in a rather similar situation. 
When each can kill, all must cooperate. 

More positive factors are also at work— 
notably, the growth of economic, scientific, 
and cultural interdependence. Few nations 
today could prosper, or perhaps even sur- 
vive, without materials, products, and serv- 
ices from areas outside their territory. Even 
comparatively ‘self-sufficient nations are 
obliged to act beyond their borders. 

All the foregoing factors defy space, and 
shrink it to relative insignificance. As a re- 
sult, effective control over any portion of 
space—in the immediate vicinity of the 

- earth, at any rate—may soon no longer be 
possible except in old-fashioned or tradi- 
tional circumstances. 

Sovereignty is neither necessary nor sufi- 
cient for solving the problems created by the 
space age. 

States cannot rely on sovereignty in outer 
space. Their security or their sclentific, eco- 
nomic, or political interests may be materi- 
ally affected by objects moving in space out- 
side their projected territorial boundaries. 

It may be doubted whether the indefinite 
upward extension of national sovereignty 
would provide as much protection as some 
writers seem to believe. Given the speed of 
missiles, the difficulty of detection, and the 
time required to determine their position 
and movement, defensive action taken after 
they enter a nation’s sovereign space may 
well be too late. 

The inadequacy of sovereignty for pur- 
poses of national defense is shown by the 
hovering of forelgn ships or aircraft outside 
territorial limits.“ For example, submarines 
may lurk beyond the marginal sea but close 
enough to launch their missiles against cities 
and other targets on land. Intercontinental 
bombers may remain airborne, perhaps over 
international waters. Satellites already in 
orbit may be equipped to bomb strategic 
targets on radio command. Traditional na- 
tional sovereignty could provide no protec- 
tion against such threats unless extended to 
fantastic extremes. In addition, intercon- 
tinental missiles in their own homeland may 
‘be preset for delivery against foreign targets. 

At the same time, sovereignty in outer 
space is fortunately not necessary to protect 
the Interests of national states. No claim of 
sovereignty is made in the Air Defense Iden- 


1 Convention on International Civil Avia- 
tion, 15 United Nations Treaty Series 102. 

In a speech at the 1958 annual meeting 
of the American Bar Association, See pro- 
ceedings of the International and Compara- 
tive Law Section, American Bar Association 
(1958), pp. 35, 36-37, 

- *Idem, p, 37. 

t Galiani may have been the first to set the 
limit of effective control by shore batteries at 
3 miles, then considered the maximum range 
of cannon. See Jessup, “The Law of Terri- 
torial Waters and Maritime Jurisdiction” 
(1927), p. 6. Bynkerschock held that ter- 
ritorial dominion ends where the power of 
weapons terminates.” See Bynkerschock, 
“Questionum Juris Publici,” II, 54 (No. 14. 
yol. II, “Classics of International Laws,” 
1930). See also Kent, Commentaries, 29: 
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thority, the general territorial jurisdiction 
extends into the sea as far as cannon shot 
will reach, and no farther, and this Is gen- 
erally calculated to be a marine league.” 
Compare the view of Grotius in Mare Li- 
berum that the high seas must be free be- 
cause they are not susceptible of dominion. 

*For a recent reaffirmation of this right, 
see the Corfu Channel case, reports of the 
International Court of Justice (1949). 

See the Fisheries case (United Kingdom 
v. Norway), Reports of the International 
Court of Justice (1951). 

See 1 Stat. 700; 49 Stat. 517, 19 U.S.C- 
701 (Antismuggling Act of 1935). 

*Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938 (52 Stat. 
973, 49 U.S.C. 401), sec. 1201, as amend 
Sept. 9, 1950 (64 Stat. 825, 49 U.S.C. 701, 703). 
Cf. the Hovering Acts (note 17, infra). 

*See United Nations Conference on the 
Law of the Sea, official records, doc, A/ Conf. 
13/37-43. 

w See, especially, P. Fauchille, "Le Domain 
Aerien et le Regime Juridique des Aerostats,” 
Revue Generale de Droit International Pub- 
lic (1901). Fauchille also proposed, however, 
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that nations could exercise sovereignty as 
high as necessary to their rights of self-pres- 
ervatlon. 

“Paris Convention (International Conven- 
tion for the Regulation of Air Navigation, 11 
Lengue of Nations Treaty Series 173), art. 1; 
Chicago convention (note 1, supra), art. 1. 
Art. 2 of the Paris convention granted a right 
of innocent passage. A modified right of 
innocent passage was provided by the so- 
Called two freedoms agreement (International 
Air Services Transit Agreement), which was 
adopted at the same time as the Chicago 
convention. 

Note 1, supra. 

See the Chicago convention (note 1, 
Supra), annexes 6, 7, and 8. 

“See, for example, Ward, “National Soy- 
ereignty in Space,” Proceedings of the Inter- 
National and Comparative Law Section, 
American Bar Association (1958), p. 42; Ga- 
lina, “On the Question of Interplanetary 
Law,” Soviet State and Law (1958), No. 7, 
P. 52; Korovin, “International Status of Cos- 
1 Space,” International Affairs (January 
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“Kelsen, “General Theory of Law and 
State” (Harvard, 1945), p. 217. Cf. Cooper, 
“High Altitude Flight and National Sover- 
eignty,” 4 Int. L.Q. 411 (1951), “Missiles and 
Satellites: The Law and Our National Policy,” 
44 ABA Journal 317 (1958); Hanover, Welf 
Heinrich, Prince of, “Air Law and Space” 
(Goettingen, 1953), published in English in 
5 St. Louis U.LJ. 11 (1958); Jacobini, “Ef- 
fective Control as Related to the Extension 
Of Sovereignty in Space,” 7 J. Pub. L. 97 
(1958); Meyer “Rechtliche Probleme des 
Weltraumflugs, 2 Zeitschrift fur Luftrecht 
31, 32-33 (1953). See also Meyer Legal Prob- 
lems in Space Flight.“ Annual Report of the 
British Interplanetary Society (1952), p. 353. 

“Idem, p. 119. 

™ See Herz, “International Politics in the 
Atomic Age“ (1959), p. 5 fl.; also Rise and 
Demise of the Territorial State,” World Poli- 
tics (July 1957). 

“See Oppenheimer, “Atomic Weapons and 
American Policy,” 31 Foreign Affairs 529 
(1952-53). 

Ot. the various Hovering Acts which 
forbid foreign ships to hover within certain 
limits outside territorial waters: 1 Stat. 668; 
Rev. Stat. 3067; 42 Stat. 974, 46 Stat. 747, 19 
U.S.C. 1581. 

See note 8, supra. 

= See note 7, supra. 

= See note 17, supra. 

= See Survey of Space Law,” staff report 
Of the Select Committee on Astronautics 
and Space Exploration, 85th Cong., 2d sess. 
(1958), reprinted as H. Doc, No. 89, 86th 
Cong., Ist sess. (1959), p. 36. 

See report of the ad hoc committee on 
the Peaceful Uses of Outer Space, United 
Nations General Assembly, doc. A/4141 (14 
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=See Draft report of the Committee on 
the Law of Outer Space, American Bar As- 
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Hon. John A. Burns Selected as the Out- 
standing Catholic Layman in Hawaii 
for 1959 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. WAYNE N. ASPINALL 
OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 10, 1959 
Mr, ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, it gives 


Me a great deal of personal pleasure in 
bringing to the attention of the Members 
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of this House the award which was re- 
cently bestowed upon our former and 
beloved colleague, the Honorable John A. 
Burns, former Delegate from Hawaii, in 
being selected as the outstanding Catho- 
lic layman in Hawaii for 1959. 

It is not necessary for me to express 
once again the regard and high esteem 
which the membership of this body has 
for John Burns. However, I do wish to 
make reference to the fact that John 
Burns is a true Christian gentleman in 
every sense of the word. I am extremely 
pleased, as I know my colleagues are, in 
the honor which has come his way and 
which he so richly deserves and merits. 

The text of Reverend Churchill's an- 
nouncement in this regard follows: 
INTRODUCTION To AWARDING THE “OUTSTAND- 

ING LAYMAN OF THE YEAR” 


(By Rey. Raymond B. Churchill, moderator, 
Saturday evening at annual instalation 
banquet of Chinese Catholic Club held at 
Honolulu Junior. Chamber of Commerce 
meeting room, Queen Street, August 15, 
1959) 


Your Excellency, Reverend Fathers, dis- 
tinguished guests, officers, members and 
friends of the Chinese Catholic Club, this is 
a day of joy. It is the Feast of Our Lady's 
Assumption Into Heaven, and thus an Ideal 
day for feasting. It is a delight for me to 
be feasting with you tonight, having in- 
herited the fruit of the fine work done by 
Father Kakumano, at the 34th annual 
banquet. 

I congratulate the new officers and board 
members, and the outgoing ones. I com- 
mend the outstanding members honored 
here tonight. It is the excellent work of 
these fine officers and members which con- 
tinues the tradition of excellence which the 
Chinese Catholic Club has established and 
maintained for these past many years. 

Tonight there is an added pleasure for me. 
I am privileged to announce to you the 
mame of the winner of the Outstanding 
Catholic Layman of the Year award. 

The outstanding Catholic layman in 
Hawaii of 1959 is a man who has served 
God and country well in these islands. It 
will be for history to judge the eminence of 
this man. In reviewing the life and char- 
acter of this gentleman, we are free to pro- 
claim to all that here we have a man of 
extraordinary talent, obvious courage, and 
to an unusual degree the virtues of honesty, 
industry, manly piety, fraternal charity, 
genuine humility- truly, a man of integrity. 
He was raised on Oahu by a gifted mother 
whose life was a model of Catholicity, He 
attended St. Louis, and shortly after his 
marriage, his wife, obviously impressed by 
the wonderful man she married, became a 
Catholic. The couple had five children, 
three of whom are now living, who were 
taught to love and serve God and their fel- 
low man. The public service of this dis- 
tinguished honoree is well known. Not so 
well known are his years of exemplary 
Catholic living, his exceptional devotion to 
that sacrifice by which Christ redeemed the 
world—his daily reception of the Holy 
Eucharist. 

He has never been rich, but I understand 
he has often been poor. In his public life 
he has not hesitated to mention his Cath- 
olle faith and principles, nor has he been 
timed about saying that his political philos- 
ophy has its roots in his religion. He is 
certainly not a lukewarm person, nor does 
he inspire lukewarmness in either political 
friend or foe. His enthusiastic, dynamic 
approach to the duties of his state in life 
make him an enviable man—a man of con- 
viction. 

A person whose mind is set on doing the 
will of God is a person who has great re- 
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siliency, a person who is full of surprises, a 
person who can take the good times and the 
bad without changing his gait—often the 
person whose mind is set on doing God's will 
is the person whose victory is guaranteed by 
defeat. Christ set the stage, and some of 
his followers have Christ-like roles to play. 

Our honored gentleman is not with us to- 
night. He is in Washington, D.C., where as 
Hawali's last Delegate to the Congress, he 
is assisting our first Senators and Repre- 
sentative in their work of adjusting to life 
and duties in the Nation’s Capital. 

It is with great pride that I announce 
the outstanding Catholic layman of the 
year, the Honorable John A. Burns. 


Charges by Former Representative Sam 
Coon, of Oregon, of Waste and Extrav- 
agance in Foreign Aid 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, September 10, 1959 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, as 
the Senate approaches discussion of the 
foreign aid appropriations bill, I have 
been much disturbed about reports in 
the press of „ bungling and 
even outright corruption in the admin- 
istration of this program. I have con- 
sistently supported President Eisen- 
hower in his foreign aid requests be- 
cause I have regarded the President and 
his Secretary of State as far more in- 
formed on questions of foreign policy 
than I could possibly be. I also credit 
them with a sincere desire for lasting 
world peace. 

Yet, Mr. President, we cannot shut our 
eyes to imperfections in operation of a 
program which is so costly and expen- 
sive to the taxpayers of the United 
States. After he was defeated for re- 
election to Congress from the second 
Oregon District, Mr. Sam Coon received 
an appointment as Deputy Director in 
Peru for the International Cooperation 
Administration, which is the Federal 
agency conducting the foreign aid pro- 
gram. It is significant, I believe, to 
add that Mr. Coon is a Republican and 
thus a member of the same political 
party which has been responsible for 
operation of the foreign aid program 
ever since January of 1953, over some 
642 years ago. Mr. Coon has now re- 
turned to this country with a shocking 
tale of bungling, extravagance, waste 
and personal profiteering in South 
America hy certain ICA officials. Ob- 
viously, I cannot vouch for either the 
truth or falsehood of ex-Congressman 
Coon’s account. Yet I believe it should 
be called to the attention of the Senate. 

Mr. Coon was interviewed by A. Robert 
Smith, correspondent for the Pendleton 
East Oregonian, the newspaper of lar- 
gest circulation in the district which 
Mr. Coon once represented in the House 
of Representatives. This interview ap- 
peared on the editorial page of the Pen- 
dleton East Oregonian for September 5, 
1959. I ask unanimous consent that this 
article by A. Robert Smith, entitled Sam 


— 
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Coon Reveals ICA Misconduct in Peru,” 

be printed in the Appendix of the Rec- 

orp for the information of my colleagues. 
There being no objection, the article 

was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 

as follows: 

Sam Coon REVEALS ICA MISCONDUCT IN PERU 

(By Robert Smith) 


Wasuincron.—Sam Coon, former Con- 
gressman from eastern Oregon, has disclosed 
details of a case of “ugly Americanism” in 
Peru where a U.S. foreign aid director has 
been fired for a conflict of interest. 

Coon last March resigned from the post of 
Deputy Director in Peru for the Interna- 
tional Cooperation Administration, the Fed- 
eral agency which handles the foreign-aid 
program, In June he went before the House 
Appropriations Committee, of which he was 
once a member, to reveal behind closed 
doors shenanigans connected with the Peru 
operation. The testimony has now been 
made public. 

The story Coon told contained these ele- 
ments: 

IN LIVESTOCK BUSINESS 

1, John R. Neale, ICA Director in Peru, 
was fired for being in the livestock business 
in that country. He was in partnership 

with the Peruvian husband of another ICA 
~ employe, his administrative assistant. 

2. Neale used an ICA veterinarian six or 
seven times to treat his stock, The vet told 
Coon the ranch was 17,500 acres devoted to 
2,000 sheep and a string of cattle. 

3. Neale’s daughter then bought a ranch 
near an isolated town, Oxapampa. Shortly 
thereafter, Coon found that three main ICA 
programs—agriculture, health, and educa- 
tion—were started in that area without any 
apparent foreplanning. Coon sought the 
reason. The head of one of these three 
programs said he went in because he learned 
the other two were going in, The second 
said the same thing. Coon added: 

“I asked the director of the third one and 
he told me—he kind of smiled—and said, 
“Do not ask any embarrassing questions.” 

SHORT CUT TO JUNGLE 


4. A road project, whose location was set- 
tled with local authorities, was suddenly 
relocated into an area that hadn’t been 
checked by ICA technicians and was only a 
“short cut to the jungle.” 

Coon, stating that local Communists took 
advantage of Peruvian discontent over these 
things, told how he personally tried to call 
to the attention of top ICA officials in Wash- 
ington but only got the run-sround. Often 
he was advised not to relate these develop- 
ments to anyone. He wrote a long letter to 
the head of ICA, but his only reply was a 
request that Coon thereafter go through 
proper channels with his letters. 

Coon then flew to Washington at his own 
expense to try to see the top brass at ICA. 
He was unable to get an appointment with 
James H. Smith, then ICA head, and lower 
officials suggested he return to Peru and 
not mention this to any Member of Congress. 

When asked by his old colleagues why he 
didn’t make these matters known then— 
back in 1958—to the press or to Congress, 
Coon said he know that a new director 
would be coming in soon and he thought 
this would bring needed changes. 

When Vice President Nrxon visited Peru 
on his rocky South American trip, Coon was 
told by aide to the U.S. Ambassador in 
Peru not to say anything critical of ICA Di- 
rector Neale “or you will pay the conse- 
quences." A possible later consequence was 
that Coon's work in Lima was given a low 
rating by his superior, Neale. 

Coon told how the main office of ICA in 
Lima showed an elaborate map that was not 
accurate in showing the exteut of ICA work 
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in the country, but he was told it was only 
to impress visitors from Washington. The 
budget for Peru was from $2.5 to 62.75 mil- 
lion a year, Coon said. 


UNDER INVESTIGATION 


Neale was finally relieved and replaced by 
another man whom Coon had little praise 
for. Neale then went to work for the Min- 
ister of Agriculture of Peru, and then the 
Minister of Agriculture was hired by ICA, 
Coon declared, 

Coon wasn't solely responsible for bring- 
ing Neale’s conflict of interest to light. 
That had been under investigation for sev- 
eral months before Coon arrived, ICA offi- 
cials claim. Queried now, they are “still 
investigating.” 

The Republican from Baker, who won 
high praise from his congressional col- 
leagues, said he wasn't against the foreign 
aid program and thought it had in many 
cases helped combat communism. But he 
criticized its top management, 

Coon resigned after his initial 2-year term 
was up, as he was free to do. He was offered 
another post in Pakistan at slightly higher 
salary but turned it down, When asked 
why, he said he thought he would find “more 
peace of mind if I went back out in the 
West and did not have the responsibility of 
being connected with this program any 
longer.” - 


Labor Bill Lobby 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM J. GREEN, JR. 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 10, 1959 


Mr, GREEN of Pennsylvania, Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recor, I include the fol- 
lowing article from the Washington Post 
of September 10, 1959: 

[From the Washington Post, Sept. 10, 1959] 
Moop MANIPULATION Is Given CREDIT 
(By Bernard D. Nossiter) 

Sophisticated business lobbying, combined 
with conscious manipulation of a public 
mood, is being credited with a major role in 
the passage of the strong labor bill. 

Detalls of the skilled operation began 
coming out this week. 

The core of the technique, as spelled out 
by its practitioners, was to focus on uncom- 
mitted House Members, particularly those in 
marginal districts. There a deliberate effort 
was made to translate public anger at the 
disclosures of union corruption by the Mc- 
Ciellan committee into a barrage of letters 
pee the Congressmen to vote for a tough 

U. 


The major organizations involved were the 
National Association of Manufacturers and 
the U.S. Chamber of Commerce, aided by 
many of their State groups; the American 
Farm Bureau Federation, the American Re- 
toil Federation; and the little-known Na- 
tional Small Business Men's Association. 

These groups did not march in perfect 
lockstep any more than their opposite num- 
bers in labor. But one participant has said 
that the degree of coordination exceeded that 
ever undertaken by business in the past. 

The small business group supplied many 
of the idens and much of the intelligence; 
all of them generally avoided the ham- 
handed union tactics of descending on Con- 
gressmen in platoons and warning directly 
of retallation at the polls. 


September 10 


The business group’s first task was listing 
House Members in marginal districts—those 
won by 55 percent or lees of the popular 
vote—who had never voted on a labor bill. 
About 120 were in this group. 

The next step was to refine this list to 
those who favored a bill, but were not clearly 
committed to either a strict or a softer 
measure. 

Left to their own devices, the Democrats 
in this group would have likely followed 
their leadership and backed a moderate“ 
bill; the Republicans, generally from indus- 
trial districts, also would have been in this 
camp. A few more Congressmen with simil- 
Jar viewpoints but from safe“ districts were 
added. A final list of 54 was selected for the 
major effort, which began in June. 

The problem then became one of arousing 
constituents In these districts to flood their 
Congressmen with mail. One important tool 
was & television drama, “Sound of Violence.” 

This hour-long show portraying union 
hoodlums in the jukebox field had run in 
April on Armstrong Cork Co.’s Circle Theater 
to an audience estimated at 25 million. It 
ends with an appeal from Senator JOHN L. 
MCCLELLAN, Democrat, of Arkansas, urging 
the American people to do something about 
the evils shown. 

When Armstrong decided to run the 
drama on July 8 as a summer repeat, the 
business lobbyists latched on. Local NAM 
affiliates and other trade associations told 
their members when and where the show 
could be seen; they advised employer mem- 
bers to urge thelr workers to watch it; above 
all, they encouraged their members to get 
viewers to write thelr Congressmen on the 
labor bill. 

The Texas Manufacturers Association, for 
example, advertised the viewing time and 
stations for Amarillo, Austin, Dallas, Hous- 
ton, Galveston, Lubbock, Odessa and El Paso. 
The Lumbermen’s Industrial Relations Com- 
mittee did the same for Spokane and Seattle, 
Wash. and Portland, Medford and Klamath 
Falls, Oreg. 

‘The strategists discovered that stations in 
27 key congressional districts would not carry 
the show. Arrangements were made to get 
eight of these stations to run it as a public 
service or under local sponsorship. News- 
paper ads were taken in 20 of the important 
districts, urging people to watch and write. 

An estimated 4.5 million to 5 million màll- 
ings plugging both the show and letters to 
Congress were sent out. Between 15 million 
and 20 million persons were said to have seen 
the rerun. 

After the Griffin-Landrum bill. strongest 
of the measures proposed, was introduced in 
late July, the strategists continued to pour 
on the heat. 

Brief tape recordings were made for radio 
and television, featuring Representatives 
Put. M. LanpruM, Democrat, of Georgia, and 
ROBERT P. Griyrin, Republican, of Michigan. 
Beginning in August, these were run fre- 
quently, again as public-service features or 
under local sponsorship in 35 of the crucial 
districts. 

In one swing area an experiment was tried. 
A good-sized corporation sent its foremen 
out to ring neighbors' doorbells. This tactic, 
it is claimed. produced 3,000 letters in 
1 week urging a stiff bill, 

The crucial House vote came on August 
13, when the Griſun-Landrum bill was ap- 
proved, 220 to 201. Of the 54 target Con- 
gressmen, 23 voted for the bill, or more than 
the 14 whose votes decided the issue. 

Since the entire group of 54 had originally 
been selected on the premise that they leaned 
toward a softer bill, the lobbyists claim their 
missionary work helped produce the margin 
of victory. 

Business lobbyists, pleased with their ef- 
forts, expect to use these techniques with 
more success in the future. 
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Wisconsin’s Rural Teacher of the Year 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, September 10, 1959 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, faced 
with the national challenge in the field 
of education, we recognize that there 
needs to be a stepped-up, coordinated 
effort at the local, State, and—yes, pos- 
sibly at the Federal level—to meet this 
challenge. 

Throughout the country, there are 
still many areas in which there is a 
shortage of teachers, classrooms, facil- 
ities, laboratory equipment, and other 
educational aids. 

Improving our educational programs 
entails not only developing the special- 
ties required by individuals to earn a 
living, but also in providing them with 
a well-rounded education to make them 
useful citizens in the human community. 

We recognize, of course, that the spot- 
light of the educational process is on 
the teacher. Without high caliber— 
yes—inspirational teaching, the students 
may not succeed in attaining all that 
his inherent capabilities promise. For 
almost all of us there are definite re- 
Membrances of times when, with the 
guidance or words of advice or inspira- 
tion—our teachers made indelible im- 
pressions on us that improved our lives. 

Unfortunately, the economic status of 
the teacher has been one of the last con- 
siderations. For too long, there has 
been a failure to recognize the. signifi- 
cance of the contribution which the 
teacher makes to the education and the 
development of the child and thus, to 
the community. 

Despite these unfortunate factors, 
however, the vast majority of teachers 
throughout the country continue to loy- 
ally and ably serve in their chosen pro- 
fession. 

Recently, the Wisconsin Agriculturist 
Published an article entitled “‘Wiscon- 
sin's Rural Teacher of the Year.” The 
article briefly reviews the splendid way 
in which Mrs. Hazel Clark, of Marathon 
County, Wis., recipient of the rural 
teacher of the year award—has demon- 
strated her loyalty to the teaching pro- 
fession and her unlimited service to the 
community, I ask unanimous consent to 
have the article printed in the Appen- 
dix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Wisconsin Agriculturist, Sept. 5, 
1959] 

WISCONSIN'S RURAL TEACHER OF THE YEAR 

Under the cover of a mischievous grin, the 
small boy closed the drawer of the teacher's 
desk. Inside, the small snake wiggled un- 
comfortably in the new surroundings. 

Students stiffened and grabbed for books 
as the teacher returned to the rural class- 
room in Marathon County. There was 
mumed laughter as she reached for a pencil. 
Finally, the desk was opened and the students 
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in Boulevard School got their first nature 
lesson of the year. 

“That doesn’t happen very often any more,” 
chuckles Mrs. Hazel Clark, who has taught 
at the school for 22 years. “Not since the 
word has got around that I'm not afrald of 
snakes or frogs. 

“In fact, it’s a good opportunity to really 
get the students interested in nature study. 
One time when one of my students brought 
snake eggs to school, we kept them until 
they hatched.” 

TEACHING HAS CHANGED 


Teaching methods have changed through 
the years too. “Now the emphasis is on the 
needs of the child, rather than plain subject 
matter,” she explains. “This doesn't mean 
that the three R's aren't stressed, but we give 
greater emphasis to subjects like science 
than we used to.” 

Today's teacher has to be more alert than 
she did several years ago,” she says. Tele- 
vision, radio, and newspapers have increased 
the interest which students have in world 
events.“ 

Although fast disappearing from Wiscon- 
sin's countryside, rural schools are first choice 
with Mrs. Clark, who's been teaching in rural 
or village graded schools for 30 years. 

A native of Oconto County, she came to 
Marathon County as principal of the Boule- 
vard School in 1937, a job she stili holds 
in addition to teaching grades 6, 7, and 8, 

Previous teaching experience was in graded 
sthools in Oconto and Shawano Counties. 
She la a graduate of Oconto High School and 
holds a bachelor of science degree from Osh- 
kosh State College, She has also continued 
her education through summer school and 
University of Wisconsin extension courses. 

Mrs, Clark has been active in local, State, 
and national education associations. She 
has served as president of the North-Central 
Wisconsin Education Association, the Mara- 
thon Country Education Association, and the 
Gamma chapter of Delta Kappa Gamma. 

Her loyalty to teaching has won the respect 
of her associates in the profession. Here's 
what the county superintendent of schools 
says about her: “She has real understanding 
of children and knows how to meet their 
interests, their needs, and their individual 
capacities for learning. On top of that, she 
has a keen imagination, and an enthusiasm 
for her teaching. 

A teacher’s work doesn’t always end when 
the last student goes home. And Mrs. Clark 
is no exception. 

“I live near the school,” says a parent of 
one of her students, “and I know that she 
spends many hours each day there, arriving 
as early as 7 o'clock in the morning and 
never going home until at least 5 o’clock in 
the afternoon.” “! 

“Even while seriously Ul last year, she con- 
tinued to give her time and energy, coming 
to schoo! for visits and assisting the teacher 
in charge during her sick leave. As soon as 
she was physically able, she assumed her 
previous duties, and there were never any 
happier students.” 

Her individual interest in students is 
praised by one of her former students. “She 
was very careful to explain the subject that 
she was teaching. If there were any ques- 
tions, she always gave enough time to each 
student to understand the problem.” 

The reputation of the school is well estab- 
lished. And students are welcomed in near- 
by high schools. 

“We are always glad to have a student 
from Boulevard School,” says a high school 
official, “because we know they have an ex- 
cellent background.” 

When you talk to the people of the com- 
munity you begin to realize that Mrs, Clark 
is not only a dedicated worker in her pro- 
fession, but an outstanding community 
leader as well. 
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Her leadership qualities have not gone 
unrecognized. Many of the area's service 
and church groups have chosen her as leader 
of their organizations. 

In addition, she has a strong Interest in 
community affairs including 4-H clubs and 
conservation programs, 

WORKS WITH CONSERVATION 


Her interest in conservation, which in- 
cludes attendance at Eagle River Conserva- 
tion Camp, is reflected in a nearby school 
forest and a living snow fence which pro- 
tects the school from the north winds of 
winter. 

Mrs. Clark was largely responsible for ob- 
talning the tax-delinquent land from the 
county for use as a school forest. 

Although not active at the present time, 
she was a local 4-H leader in the Boulevard 
community for-15 years. She has served as 
a camp supervisor for a district 4-H camp 
since its beginning during World War II. 
For the past several years she has had charge 
of Marathon County's 4-H dormitory at the 
county fair. 

In recognition of her dedication to rural 
youth, her loyalty to the teaching profession 
and her unlimited service to the community, 
the Wisconsin Agriculturist—in cooperation 
with the National Education Association—is 
honored to present Wisconsin's Rural Teacher 
of the Year Award to Mrs. Hazel Clark. 


The Sad Fruits of Government Meddling 
in Agriculture 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SILVIO 0. CONTE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 10, 1959 


Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave toextend my remarks I wish to in- 
clude a release on a speech being made 
today in Kansas City, Mo., by Charles 
B. Shuman, president of the American 
Farm Bureau Federation, at the 44th 
annual meeting of the National Associa- 
tion of County Agricultural Agents. 

Mr. Shuman’s words should give food 
for thought to those who believe that 
the only salvation for the American 
farmer is increased, continued and fan- 
tastically expensive subsidy and control 
programs. 

More than a quarter of a century of Gov- 
ernment meddling as 2 substitute for the ex- 
ercise of managerial Judgment by farm op- 
erators has proved an expensive and waste- 
Tul use of resources, 

Legislative efforts to control production 
and to guarantee prices for individual farm 
commodities have proved costly to farmers, 
the farm leader asserted. 

Here are some of the problems Govern- 
ment price fixing and production controls 
have created: 

Production costs of farmers producing con- 
trolled crops have been increased as op- 
erations have been reduced in size and re- 
sources and have been forced into poorer 
alternatives, 

Farm income has declined during periods 
when prosperity prevailed in other segments 
of the economy. 

The value of allotments representing the 
right to grow the controlled crops for guar- ' 
anteed prices has been capitalized into, 
higher land prices. 
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Acreage taken out of controlled crops has 
been shifted to the production of other com- 
modities, thereby creating problems for other 
farmers. 

The use of synthetics and other substi- 
tute products has been expanded resulting 
in loss of markets. 

The right of the producer to plan his own 
farming operations has been restricted. 

Surpluses have grown larger and more bur- 
densome year after year. Rising program 
costs have become a threat to the future of 
all price support programs. 

Unsound, unworkable Government price 
support programs are also threatening to 
put the Nation’s farmers in the public opin- 
ion doghouse. 

There are those who feel that mentioning 
the facts about the Federal farm program 
creates bad public relations for farmers. If 
farmers have a bad public relations problem, 
it is the result of a bad farm program. And 
trying to defend an indefensible Government 
farm program will not help farmers over the 
long pull. 

These and other problems which farmers 
face today are dramatic results of the wrong 
kind of Government participation in agri- 
culture. 

What then is Government's proper role? 
It is a role of partnership with farmers in 
providing with with proper research findings 
and the proper interpretation of these find- 
ings in all of the fields of production, mar- 
keting, and utilization, so that the operator 
can make the best use of his land and capital 


resources. 

One of the best examples of the profitable 

ership of Government and farmers is to 

be found in the exemplary work of the county 

agent down through the years as the local 

representative of the cooperative extension 
service. S 

The county agent's main objective has 
been to help the farmer make full use of 
his managerial ability and take advantage 
of the latest findings to improve and in- 
crease efficiency and thus lower unit pro- 
duction costs. 

In this period of rapid and dramatic 
changes in agriculture, the count? agent is 
faced with even greater responsibility and 
challenge. One of his new demands is for 
advising with farmers on how to improve 
his bargaining position with buyers and pro- 
cessors of farm products. 

It is more important than ever that there 
be constant and objective appraisal of the 
cooperative extension service program and 
its results by State and local administrative 
authorities. In addition State and county 
farm bureaus have a responsibility to make 
certain that the extension service program 
meets the constantly changing needs of farm 
families. 

Likewise, Farm Bureau's objective is to 
create conditions under which farmers can 
earn and get a high per family real income 
in a manner which will preserve freedom and 
eliminate Government regulation of indi- 
vidual farming operations. 

Our efficient agriculture knows it can do 
even a better job only if it is allowed to use 
the marketplace to reflect consumer needs, 
and to meet them. 


Labor Reform: A Tribute to a Pioneer 
EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. BARRY GOLDWATER 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, September 10, 1959 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
sometimes in the realization of hopes 
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long deferred, memory is shortened— 
and, in the flush of the hour of ac- 
complishment, we often forget those who 
have borne the burden and heat of the 
day. 

One such toiler in the vineyard whose 
contribution merits special recognition 
in connection with the passage of con- 
structive labor legislation is the Hon- 
orable CLARE E. Horrman, who so ably 
represents the Fourth Congressional Dis- 
trict of Michigan in the other body of 
Congress. 

This indefatigable fighter, who re- 
mains young and vigorous in mind and 
body, in spite of the passing years, has 
long been a pioneer in the labor reform 
movement. 

The Senate Select Committee on Im- 
proper Activities in the Labor or Man- 
agement Pield, of which Iam a member, 
forged ahead in certain areas along 
trails blazed by CLARE HOFFMAN. 

The labor reform bill recently passed 
by the Congress, follows some 135 labor 
bills and resolutions introduced in the 
past 22 years by CLARE HOFFMAN, in his 
efforts to obtain needed labor reforms. 

On August 13, Mr. Horrman introduced 
two amendments to the labor bill: One, 
to outlaw strikes in public utilities; and 
the other, to subject unions to the re- 
straints of antitrust legislation. While 
not adopted at this session of Congress, 
legislation to that effect may ultimately 
attest again to CLARE Horrman’s fore- 
sight as he continues in the van of cru- 
sading legislators. 

Something of the spirit of this trail 
blazer has been captured by Hale Mont- 
gomery, of United Press International, 
in an article which recently was pub- 
lished in newspapers throughout the 
country. It gives a measure of credit 
where credit is due. I ask unanimous 
consent to have it printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REC- 
orp, as follows: r 

From the South Bend (Ind.) Tribune, 
Aug. 11, 1959] 
HOFFMAN PIONEERS IN LABOR REFORMS 


(By Hale Montgomery) 

Wasuincton.—Tough and peppery CLARE 
Horruax first proposed in 1937 that Congress 
enact reform legislation to clean up corrupt 
labor unions and drive out racketeers. 

The veteran Michigan Congressman fol- 
lowed this up in 1939 and 1941 by introduc- 
ing almost identical House bills. Each time 
his colleagues gave these radical proposals 
quick burial. 

Last Wednesday in the supercharged at- 
mosphere of current events the 83-year-old 
Horrman reintroduced a similar bill with 
hardly a comma change. 


FOR TOUGH BILL 


The outspoken Republican veteran, who in 
the intervening years has introduced 136 
different pieces of labor legislation, remarks: 

“Something that I advocated 22 years ago 
now is suddenly popular. What bothers me 
is that now I’m getting letters and telephone 
calls urging me to vote for a tough labor 
bill. Of course I will. I've been for that all 
along. I didn't think anyone would be sur- 
prised to learn it now.” 

When House Members begin assembling 
around noon for meetings of the House, the 
wiry Horrman generally is already there, 
waiting. 

For the past 3 weeks, he has taken the floor 
at every opportunity to speak on the need for 
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labor reform legislation, hammering away on 
this subject regardless of the topic up to 
debate. 

FEARLESS SPEAKER 

When the House debated foreign aid, Horr- 
MAN rose to speak on labor; when it con- 
sidered a home rule proposal for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, HOFFMAN slipped in a blast 
against UAW President Walter Reuther was 
a man “trained in organized violence”; when 
the Inter-American Bank bill was before the 
House, he charged Teamsters Boss James 
Riddle Hoffa was a “greedy” leader with un- 
bridled ambition” who misused union wel- 
fare funds. 

T talk on something when no one else 
does," HorrMan sald. “Some members think 
it is unpopular to oppose labor leaders; afraid 
theyll lose votes. But basically they're 
wrong." 

Horrman, who hails from the relatively 
well unionized Fourth District of Michigan 
ts quick to explain he is not opposed to the 
labor union movement. 


OPPOSED TO CROOKS 


“I'm for organized labor, of course, always 
have been,” he said. “I’m just against those 
few who are crooked. I never asked for any- 
thing that would hurt a union working 
man—never."* 

HorrMan was chairman of congressional 
investigating groups in 1947-48 and again in 
1953-54 exposed instances of racketeering and 
strong-arm organizing tactics. The inquiries 
led to more than 12 criminal convictions of 
corrupt labor leaders. 

As far back as 1936 when sitdown strikes 
were fashionable, and in 1941 when Ford 
Motor Co. experienced a bloody, death-marred 
strike, Horrman went to Detroit and other 
cities to observe these and other labor-man- 
agement violences first hand. 

FEARS LABOR POLITICS 

HorrmMan’s 1937 reform bill has many of the 
features of the modern legislation now pend- 
ing in the House. It includes a provision for 
a secret ballot and a requirement that unions 
file complete financial reports of every dollar 
taken in and spent. 

He fears chances of passing “sound, equit- 
able legislation” could be damaged if the boys 
start playing politics. 

He sald President Eisenhower's recent na- 
tlonwide TV-radio appearance backing a 
strong reform measure “might tend to raise 
the political issue. Maybe not, we'll see.” 

Asked if Congress will pass a reform bill 
this year, Horrman paused and replied: 

“We'll get something. The House will pass 
u bill which the labor boys will call nt. 
But for me, I'd call it mild. But I'm not pre- 
dicting what the Senate will do.” 


The Problems of Small Life AAEN 
Companies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH W. BARR 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 10, 1959 


Mr. BARR. Mr. Speaker, the city of 
Indianapolis in my congressional district 
is fast becoming an insurance center for 
many small life insurance companies, I 
am submitting for insertion in the Rec- 
orp a statement of Mr. John Wilkins, 
who has served as president of the Na- 
tional Association of Life Companies. I 
believe that this statement is a clear and 
factual exposition of the problems of 
many of the small life insurance com- 
panies of this Nation. 
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Report or JOHN WILKINS, PRESIDENT, TO NA- 
TIONAL ASSOCIATION OF LIFE COMPANIES FoR 
1959 
As we open our 1959 convention, the fifth 

@nnual convention of the National Associa- 

tion of Life Companies, let me tell you how 


much I have enjoyed serving as president 


of NALC during the past year and how deep- 
ly I have appreciated the honor of being 
President of our association and how grate- 
ful I am to the members for their loyal, 
constant, and effective support and help dur- 
ing the year. This has all been most grati- 
fying and a year I shall never forget. I 
thing what has impressed me most about 
Our association is the loyalty of its mem- 
bership and the willingness of the mem- 
bers to cooperate in every effort that we 
have made, Whenever we have called, they 
haye answered promptly, Time and distance 
have seemed to mean nothing to them. 
Willingly, cheerfully, and at very consider- 
able sacrifice, executives of nearly every com- 
pany in our ranks have thrown themselves 
into every undertaking of the association, It 
has been a rewarding experience to work 
with you and to get the opportunity to know 
more of our members closely and personal- 
ly, For that, let me just say “Thank you, 
and God bless you.” 

The National Association of Life Com- 
panies began 4½% years ago out of recogni- 
tion of a handful of small company execu- 
tives that the smaller, younger, growing, 
Progressive companies needed some forum 
where they could exchange ideas, where they 
could talk over common problems, where 
they could enlist each other's support for 
Mutual defense and protection. 

Although there were some 400 energetic 
amall companies in the Nation, they had no 
One to speak for them. Each of us stood 
alone and isolated; each of us stood bare and 
unarmed before stronger, more powerful 
competitors, who were not always too meticu- 
lous in their dealing with “stinking little 
companies,” that dared to offer competition 
to the great. 

I think that every member of this asso- 
ciation, I think that every small company 
executive everywhere in . America—except. 
Perhaps a small score of pious blue-bloods, 
Who were content not to compete and say, 
“Yes, sir, Massa,” to the dominant elements 
in the industry—had, at the end of 1954, a 
feeling of being utterly alone. 

If NALC has done, nothing else for us, if 
the accomplishments of past 414 years that 
We think have been so substantial in so many 
ways, actually mean nothing at all—the asso- 
ciation has been worth every effort, individ- 
ually and collectively, that we have made, 
simply because we have been able to say to 
Ourselves, “I am not alone.” 

It has been this splendid feeling of com- 
Tadeship that has enabled an organization 
that began with an actual net membership of 
43, representing a few States in the South 
and Middle West, to expand in 4 years to 
a membership of 134 in 29 States—ranging 
from the Bering Strait to the shores of the 
Hudson from the Great Lakes to the Fior- 
ida keys. 

During the past year, our membership has 
incrensed by 26—this is an average increase 
Of more than 2 per month, 

These new members have been brought In 
through the efforts of our membership. 
They have joined with us because they real- 
ize that the objectives of National Associa- 
tion of Life Companies are objectives that are 
Wholesome and good for the small companies, 
the growing compantes, the progressive com- 

os; that they are objectives that are 
for the industry as a whole; that they 
üre objectives that are good for America. 

NALO has one major objective: we stand 
for the American principle of free competi- 
tive enterprise. 

In a dry when this ideal is assailed in 
Many directions, when it is under attack 
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from both the left and the right, when it is 
under fire both by the regimentationists 
and the strangulationists of would-be giant 
monopolists—it may be that the small, 
growing, progressive life insurance compa- 
nies of America have established, with NALC, 
a rallying point for all those who believe 
that free competition, regardless of the type 
of business, is the most essential element to 
the nourishment of a free society. NALO 
has endeavored to make its practical stand, 
on practical issues, conform to this basic 
ideal. 

During the past year there were three sig- 
nificant issues with which this association 
was deeply concerned. ` 

I must report to you that on one of them 
we won a complete victory; on one of them 
we did pretty well, but not as well as we 
wished; and on the third we took a pretty 
bad beating. 

The first of these was the completion of 
the work that is now known as the commis- 
sioners 1958 mortality table. 

When NALC asked the National Associa- 
tion of Insurance Commissioners, and the 
industry, to take a breatfiing spell and ac- 
tually examine X-17 before precipitantly 
adopting it and forcing it upon the entire 
industry, there were some elements in the 
industry, and a few among regulatory au- 
thorities, that were critical. Before the ex- 
amination of X17 was complete, there was 
100 percent approval and very widespread 
gratitude to NALC for having had the re- 
sponsible conservatism, sound judgment, and 
broad vision requisite to assume the entire 
leadership of the industry in this question 
and prevent a possible crisis and near trag- 
edy for every company in America. The im- 
provement in the commissioners’ 1958 tables 
over X-17 speaks for itself, and NALC's ac- 
complishment speaks for its value to the 
younger and smaller companies and to the 
entire life insurance industry of America. 

Our next major activity was over the Fed- 
eral Income Tax Act. I think every member 
here is aware of the vigorous efforts we made 
to represent our segment of the industry ef- 
fectively before the House Ways and Means 
Committee and the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee considering this bill. The bill that 
was passed is not a good bill. The only 
thing that we can say for it is that it is not 
as bad in its final version, as it was when 
it first passed the House, On an industry- 
wide basis, we did not get what we wanted 
or what the industry needs. We are con- 
vinced, that after 4 or 5 years at the longest, 
the Treasury and Congress will return to the 
basic thesis that NALC lald down, or turn to 
separate measures for stock and mutual com- 
panies and junk the measure that was 
adopted this year. 

However, we obtalned reasonable treat- 
ment for the smaller companies—and, where 
the very young companies are concerned, 
we won a complete victory and obtained for 
them concessions that are sufficient to en- 
able them to get into effective competition 
without being strangled at birth. So many 
members of the association worked so hard 
and so long and so diligently on this prob- 
lem that I am not going to single out any- 
one, but I am going to say that all of you 
worked hard, and it was a good fight, a 
brave fight, a competent fight, and a worth- 
while one. 

On the third front we simply have been 
taking a series of beatings. It is evident to 
me, it is evident to our legal staff and our 
executive secretary, and it is evident to the 
members of the committee that Is studying 
the question, that we must make a com- 
pletely fresh start, possibly in Congress, if 
we are to obtain equality of the younger 
and smaller companies in the sale of life 
insurance of domestic companies on mili- 
tary establishments, The regulations pro- 
vided by the Pentagon were extraordinarily 
stringent; the interpretations of those regu- 
lations has gone far beyond anything that 
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reasonable men can expect, and the younger 
and smaller companies have simply been 
banished from the sale of life insurance al- 
most everywhere that this could be effected. 

We are defeated on this front, for the 
present. We are not surrendering; we are 
not quitting. To borrow a phrase from 
that patriarch of our association, Bill White 
of Denver: “We have just begun to fight.” 

In the coming year we are going to have 
to concern ourselves with three pressing 
problems and I pass them on to my succes- 
sor, with a certain amount of unrestrained 
relief, 

First. Modification of the Federal income 
tax act, to try to make the present bill 
workable in some way can, I believe, be ex- 
pected before next year is out, and we must 
be as vigilant and energetic, as we have been 
in the past. 

Second. We must watch for new monop- 
olistic trends and elements of unfair com- 
petition, We must be vigilant in watching 
for tricks in State regulations, especially in 
the rash of new State insurance codes. 
There is sometimes a tendency to think that 
what is good, virtuous, and benign when 
practiced by the immensely large and im- 
measurably powerful giants on the shores of 
the Hudson—becomes wicked and danger- 
ous when prarticed by small companies on 
the shores of the PeDee, or the Chattaho- 
chee, or the Wabash. r 

Third. Nowhere is the danger more po- 
tentially menacing than in the problems 
connected with variable contracts—and the 
impact of variables creates our third major 
problem. 

I do not want my comments to infringe 
either upon the careful report that will be 
made by our general counsel or the splendid 
seminar that we have planned later during 
the convention, I do, however, want to 
point out the contrast of the receptiveness, 
in some quarters, of the questionable idea 
of permitting certain large companies to, 
perhaps, create. encumbering liabilities upon 
the surplus derived from the small policy- 
holder for the protection of widows and or- 
phans in the erection of mammoth pen- 
sion structures upon pension inyestments 
with the hostility toward investment-type 
variable endowment contracts favored by the 
progressive, smaller companies. We must 
be vigilant. We must be very careful. We 
must be sure of our ground, and we must 
be very energetic in our fight on this issue, 

In spite of a Federal tax bill that favors 
other savings institutions over life insur- 
ance, in spite of menacing inflation. I am 
quite confident that next year, and every 
year thereafter—will see for the life insur- 
ance industry, growth in premium income, 
in assets, in insurance in force, and in real- 
ized opportunity for greater service in 
America to Americans. I am equally con- 
fident that next year, and every succeeding 
year, will see National Association of Life 
Companies growing, surging ahead, serving 
better its membership in the industry— 
and renewing always—its dedication to that 
great American principle—the ideal of free 
competitive enterprise. 


The Story That the Correspondent 
Told é 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN SHERMAN COOPER 


OF EENTUCEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, September 10, 1959 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
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the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
which appeared in the September 6, 
1959, issue of the New York Times 
Eook Review, entitled “The Story That 
the Correspondent Told.” 

The article is based on a speech made 
by Mr. Allen Drury, member of the 
Washington Bureau of the New York 
Times, before the National Press Club 
of Washington. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

THe Story THAT THE Cor2EsPONDENT TOLD 


(Allen Drury, a member of the Times 
Washington bureau and author of the cur- 
rent best seller, “Advise anc Consent,” re- 
cently discussed the writing of his novel and 
his aims as a novelist in a speech before the 
National Press Club in Washington. The 
Tollowing article is based on that speech.) 

The genesis of a novel, any novel, I sus- 
pect, lies in some one insistent theme that 
rises out of the writer's general observation, 
living, and experience. In the case of “Ad- 
vise and Consent,” that one theme was, of 
course, the American democracy and how it 
operates. 8 

One gradually arrives, after covering the 
Government of the United States at its 
heart for 16 years, at some sort of philosophy 
about Congress, about America, and about 
the American people, in relation to them- 
selves, to their times, and to each other. 
There are some, I think in the minority, 
who have arrived at a philosophy of angry 
and ironic contempt. There are others, I 
think in the majority, who have arrived at 
about what I have arrived at—a realization 
of America’s weaknesses, an appreciation of 
her strengths, and a balance that comes 
down, even as it looks some quite hard facts 
in the eye, on the side of hope. 

I do not contend in this book, nor I think 
can any honest man contend, that this Gov- 
ernment or this people are perfect. The 
American people are rather more idealistic 
and goodhearted than most on this globe. 
And while they are sometimes weak, short- 
sighted and corrupt, they also possess & 
fundamental duality which permits them 
to be on other occasions, and sometimes at 
the very same time, noble and generous and 
decent. Their strengths, as their weak- 
nesses, it seems to me, are attributable en- 
tirely and exclusively to what they are, a 
free people of many backgrounds, doing what 
they please as they deem best. 

This American duality, which I think the 
facts will support, is too much for some of 
our more vocal citizens, and they spend their 
time and their energies nagging at the coun- 
try’s shortcomings without ever once conced- 
ing or, indeed, even understanding her 
strengths. You will find in “Advise and Con- 
sent” many somber things about America, 
for she is seen, I hope, through an honest 
glass; yet the end result is faith in the Amer- 
can way. 

I came to the Senate for United Press in 
November 1943 and within 5 or 6 years there 
began to stir the vague outlines of a book. 
The framework for saying the things I was 
gradually concluding about the American 
why of life and government, appeared to be 
the Senate, which I knew best; and within 
the Senate some one of the major battles 
that occupy that endlessly intriguing body. 

Gradually by a process of elimination, 
partly conscious, but perhaps even more 
subconscious, I found myself thinking in- 
creasingly in terms of a controversial nomi- 
nation upon whose twists and turns and de- 
velopments all else could hang. There have 
been a number of these in the past 16 years, 
the nomination of Henry Wallace to be Sec- 
retary of Commerce, the nomination of Ed- 
ward Stottinſus to be Secretary of State, the 
nomination of David Lilienthal to be head of 
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the AEC, the nomination of Charles E. Boh- 
len to be Ambassador to Russia; and more re- 
cently, though of course coming long after I 
completed the novel last November, the nom- 
inations of Lewis Strauss and Clare Boothe 
Luce, 

At first the alm was rather narrow: to show 
to her own citizens and to the world, if I 
could, how America's system operates; to say, 
“This is how it is.“ The nomination was to 
be made to an independent agency, say, or 
perhaps to an assistant secretaryship. The 
interest was to lie in the mechanics of gov- 
ernment alone; the controversial nature of 
the man was to provide all the drama nec- 
essary. This is how it is” was to be enough 
both to state the problem and carry the 
reader. 

This is not, however, an easy age in which 
to concentrate, particularly when you lve at 
the heart of it: its terrors are too many 
and its fearful possibilities too great. Aside 
from a few fugitive scraps of dialogue and 
a few notes on climactic scenes, and a gnaw- 
ing feeling inside that this was something 
I must eventually do or suffer from the lack 
of it in ways that would sound a little 
precious except to other writers, time passed 
and very little got accomplished. 

Abruptly, however, in 1950, there came a 
sudden spasm of work for reasons I cannot 
now put my finger on exactly. Out of it 
came the first two chapters and, in the first 
four sentences, almost without conscious 
volition on my part, the final decision as to 
what this book was going to be. Those sen- 
tences, which begin “Advise and Consent,” 
are as follows: 

“When Bob Munson awoke in his apart- 
ment at the Sheraton Park Hotel at 7:31 
in the morning he had the feeling it would 
be a bad day. The impression was confirmed 
as soon as he got out of bed and brought in 
the Washington Post and Times Herald. 

“President Names Leffingwell Secretary of 
State,” the headline said. What Bob Mun- 
son said in a tired tone of voice, was, Oh, 
God damn.“ 

After that, the pattern became clearer. 
Of course, it should be a Secretary of State: 
there was the office upon which to hang not 
only the “This is how it is” of the American 
Government, but the “This is how it is” of 
the cold war, and of all the other problems 
that beset a well-meaning land in an ll- 
meaning century. About these too I had 
acquired a good many opinions, and, under- 
standably enough, I aimed to express them. 
The plan, the purpose, the general project 
began to take on a scope far beyond what I 
had originally intended; yet again there was 
& lapse, aside from a few more notes and 
casual jottings, for seven more years, 

Consciously, that is, subconsciously, many 
things were apparently going on, because by 
September 1957, when a mutual friend set 
up an appointment for me with Ken Mc- 
Cormick, editor-in-chief of Doubleday, the 
book was evidently ready to roll, though I 
was not entirely aware of it for several more 
weeks after that. By January 1, 1958, I had 
completed 257 manuscript pages of Bob 
3 book and sent them off to Double- 

y. 

From that point forward the novel pro- 
gressed virtually without a hitch—certainly 
no major ones, at any time. There were no 
blocks and few worries; it wanted out, and 
it got out. 

There are a great many things in the book 
that I never knew were going to be there 
until they actually came out of the type- 
writer; midway the ending changed com- 
pletely. The characters, in a very real 
sense, took over. Incident by incident and 
link by link the structure built up, and 
from each new vantage point the ultimate 
conclusion became more clear, 

There are two pompous and pretentious 
queries that almost any author has to deal 
with: “What kind of writer do you want to 
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be?” and, What do you want to accomplish 
with your writing?" The kind of writer I 
would like to be is the kind of writer any 
reporter or radio man or TV commentator 
with an ounce of integrity would like to be, 
and that is the kind of writer who says a 
little something valid about the human ex- 
perience, and who illuminates also some- 
thing of his times so that his contemporaries 
and those who come after may find their 
understanding a little better for what he has 
done. 

As for the allied pomposity of "What do 
you want to accomplish with your writing?” 
there, too, I think, most of us are in essen- | 
tial agreement as to what we should like to 
do. And that is to say a little something 
honest, in a phony time, about a country 
which needs our understanding and our 
help and our love. America seems to have 
gotten lost from herself, somehow, hidden 
away and submerged and obscured by the 
more clamorous of her clever, clever citi- 
zens, It is an era in which slogans are sub- 
stituted for reality, In which false values 
have behind them all the force of organized 
advertising and promotion, in which an un- 
founded optimism is offered as a counterfeit 
for sober bravery, in which everything is 
slightly out of focus, so that nothing shows 
clear and it is hard to remember and re- 
capture and hold fast to the things that 
have made our Republic, and us as a people, 
a beacon for mankind. 

Somewhore under all this phoniness there 
still live a great Nation and a great people; 
and it is to them that I, and I think most 
of us, should like to be true in whatever I 
write. For I suspect that when the last tele- 
vision program is snapped off, the last urgent 
advertisement is laid aside and the last 
hearty admonition from the hidden and not- 
so-hidden persuaders dies out upon the 
quivering air, the great majority of us in this 
country are still creative, skeptical, down- 
to-earth and, for the most part, level-headed; 
quite confused by what we face and some- 
times quite scared by it, but on the whole 
valiant and sound, possessed of a goodly land 
and a heritage that warrants hope. 

Beneath the mush and the organized hog- 
wash, beneath the pretensions and the phony 
attitudes with which too many in influential 
position try to hide from the problems. of 
our world, there is still a great vigor and & 
great vitality and a great decency and a 
great courage, both of purpose and, quite 
often, of achievement. 

It is this essentially that I, and T think 
most of us in this reporting and writing busi- 
ness, would like to record, in whatever ways 
we may have the ability, when all else 15 
said and done—that there is a Republic, not 
perfect, yet with great decencies; not in- 
fallible, yet with great strengths; not all- 
knowing, yet with a kind intention and a 
brave heart, 

Most of us, I belleve, would like to so 
write about America that our contemporaries 
can say, “Yes, we see ourselves.” And in a 
later day if men happen to come across the 
record we have left, they may say to one 
another, “This ts how it was—in that coun- 
try—in that time,” 


The Late Honorable Edmund P. Radwan 
SPEECH 


or 
HON. JOHN R. PILLION 
OY NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 10, 1959 
Mr. PILLION. Mr. Speaker, it is with 


profound sadness that I rise to pay re- 
spect to the memory of our 
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departed colleague from the State of 
New York, the late Honorable Edmund 
P. Radwan. It was my privilege and 
good fortune to have served with Con- 
gressman Radwan both in the New York 
State Legislature and in this Congress. 
Congressman Radwan was a man of 
great political and personal courage. He 
had a keen and high sense of honor. 
Although it was conceded by everyone 
that he could have been reelected in 
this last campaign, Congressman Rad- 
wan chose not to seek reelection. This 
decision was based upon his belief that, 
due to his illness, he .could not give his 
undivided service to his constituency. 
In the State of New York, I can re- 
call his courage and determination in 
fighting against a proposal’ to increase 
taxes in the year 1949. In Congress, 
Representative Radwan earned the re- 
spect of his colleagues for his sincerity 
and his adherence to principle. 
Congressman Radwan was a dedi- 
cated public official with a deep sense 
of responsibility to his constituency and 
to the people of this Nation. 
I extend my deepest sympathy to his 
family. ‘ r 


Editorial Comment on Civil Rights Com- 
mission Report 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, September 10, 1959 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, two 
outstanding South Carolina newspapers, 
the News and Courier of Charleston, 
S.C., and the Florence Morning News of 
Florence, S.C., have published very 
strong editorial comments against the 
biased and irrational report which the 
Civil Rights Commission has made to 
the President and the Congress. I call 
these two editorials to the attention of 
the Senate and ask that they be printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

The News and Courier editorial which 
appeared in the September 9, 1959, issue 
is entitled “Civil Rights Report Weakens 
States and Threatens Liberty in Re- 
public.” The Florence Morning News 
editorial which appeared in the Septem- 
ber 9, 1959, issue is entitled Commis- 
sion Report Affront to Dixie.” 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torials were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

From the Charleston (S. O.) News and Cour- 
ier, Sept, 9, 1959] 
Crvm. RicuTrs REPORT WEAKENS STATES AND 
THREATENS LIBERTY IN REPUBLIC 

The Commission on Civil Rights, in its first 
report, has recommended changes in the 
law that would create a vastly different 
America. The Commission would have so- 
cial as well as political and economic rela- 
tions regulated by the Federal Government. 
Freedom of association in school, college, 
and neighborhood would end by force of 
aw. 


Though the language of the report makes 
Plain that the Southern States are the prin- 
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cipal targets of the report, the 1l-con- 
ceived recommendations, if enacted into law, 
also would reduce individual liberty in all 
States of the Union and create strife and 
bitterness between racial groups. 

The Commission recommends: (1) Ap- 
pointment of Federal voting registrars; (2) 
a constitutional amendment giving the right 
to vote to every citizen who meets his 
State’s age and residence requirements and 
who is not in jail at the time of registra- 
tion or election; (3) withholding of all Fed- 
eral aid funds from private and publicly 
supported colleges which refuse to integrate; 
(4) insistence on prointegration policies in 
public housing, urban renewal projects, and 
FHA- and VA-financed private housing de- 
velopments. 

The first recommendation —calling for 
temporary voting registrars—represents the 
most immediate threat to States’ rights. 

The Commission proposes that a Federal 
registrar be installed in any county where 
nine or more individuals swear they cannot 
register to vote, 

Agents of the Commission would be as- 
signed to the locality to investigate and to 
rule on applications for registration. A Fed- 
eral officer such as a postmaster or clerk of 
Federal court, would be required to grant 
registration certificates. 

In a forthright dissent, Commissioner 
John S. Battle, former Governor of Virginia, 
said that appointment of Federal registrars 
“would place in the hands of the Federal 
Government a vital part of the election 
process so jealously guarded and carefully 
reserved to the States by the Founding 
Fathers.” 

It also would infest scores of southern 
counties with Federal political agents, armed 
with the subpena power, who would stir up 
racial bitterness and virtually abolish local 
government. Supervision of registration, 
which the Commission recommends, is what 
South Carolina experienced during Recon- 
struction. 

Though the proposed constitutional 
amendment is not a present danger, it rep- 
resents a long-range threat to good govern- 
ment in every area of the country, It would 
be a godsend to the political bosses of north- 
ern cities. The Commission would admit 
former criminals to the polls. 

In New York City, for instance, the masses 
of migrants from Puerto Rico could be made 
the motive power of a giant political steam- 
roller to crush the educated, responsible ele- 
ment in the city. In many Southern States 
the result would be complete coritrol of large 
areas by numerically superior but property- 
less N masses that could be herded to 
the polls by political agents of the NAACP, 
each one with a marked voting ticket in his 
hand. The outcome would be ruinous gov- 
ernment for able and enterprising people of 
both races. 

Withholding Federal aid from southern 
colleges and univeraities would only further 
antagonize the South. Actually, this is not 
likely to be approved. The congressional 
representatives of the big northern cities, 
who are eager for Federal aid, need southern 
votes in the House and Senate to obtain 
even a minimum of their wants. But the 
Commission recommendation. indicates the 
vengeful spirit of nonsouthern members. 

In calling for integration in federally 
aided housing, the Commission proposes that 
a hornet’s nest be disturbed. This recom- 
mendation, if made law, might provoke riot- 
ing in northern cities where school integra- 
tion is more or less accepted but where seg- 
regated neighborhoods are flercely defended. 

Vice Commissioner Robert Storey, former 
dean of Southern Methodist University Law 
School, and former Gov. Doyle Carleton of 
Florida, joined Governor Battle in a power- 
ful dissent to this recommendation. They 
criticized the notion of “a fixed program of 
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mixing the races anywhere and everywhere 
regardless of the wishes of either race 
the result (of which) would be dissension, 
strife, and even violence in sections where 
you would least expect it.” 

The Commissioners who recommended this 
coercive program, which violates the tradi- 
tions of the United States, are Chairman 
John A. Hannah, former manpower Director 
of the Defense Department; the Reverend 
Theodore M. Hesburgh, president of the 
University of Notre Dame; and George M. 
Johnson, former dean of Howard University, 
the only Negro on the Commission. The 
staff director of the Commission is Gordon 
Tiffany, a protege of former “Assistant Presi- 
dent“ Sherman Adams. 

Each and every one of these recommenda- 
tions would deprive individuals and States of 
rights to which Americans are accustomed. 
In our view, the recommendations should be 
rejected because they are repugnant to the 
principles of a free republic. 


From the Florence (S.C.) Morning News, 
Sept. 8, 1959717 


COMMISSION REPORT AFFRONT TO DIXIE 


The report of the Civil Rights Commis- 
sion is certain to stir up a storm of protest 
from southern congressional leaders. Pro- 
test had already begun, in fact, before the 
report was released to the public, 

There is ground for this protest. Recom- 
mendations of the Commission represent 
unwarranted Federal interference in the 
rights of the States. The most conspicuous 
case in point is the proposal that State 
registrars be supplanted by Federal ap- 
pointees “until local officials are prepared 
to register voters without discrimination.” 

In the first place, this is flagrant viola- 
tion of all the traditions of local self-gov- 
ernment that are so much a part of our 
American system. 

In the second place, there is nothing to 
indicate, at least so far as South Carolina ís 
concerned, that there is discrimination in 
voter registration. The right of the Negro 
to vote is accepted without question and 
he is subject only to the restrictions that 
apply to both white and Negro. We believe 
that this condition prevails generally 
throughout the South. 

To replace local with Federal registrars 
would be a further affront to the South and 
worsen the already strained relations grow- 
ing out of the segregation controversy. 

We have seen only that part of the Com- 
mission's report which has appeared in the 
public press. If this is typical of the entire 
report, it warrants the opinion that here 
is another commission which, faced with 
the necessity for Justifying its existence, was 
motivated more by self-interest than the 
public good, 


Vanishing Americans 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EARL HOGAN 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 10, 1959 


Mr. HOGAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I wish to include a very interesting 
article from the Evening Star for Sep- 
tember 8, 1959, which tells about the 
Ringgenbergs family and their story of 
the American farmer, entitled, “Try 
Telling the Ringgenbergs That They Are 
‘Vanishing Americans.“ 
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[From the Washington (D.C.) Evening Star, 
Sept. 8, 1959] 
Tay TELLING THE RINGGENBERGS THAT THEY 
Ang “VANISHING AMERICANS” 

Lately, a lot has been written and said 
about the farmer—much of it proclaiming, 
“The family farm is doomed * * * all farm- 
ers nowadays are either subsidized profiteers 
or subsidized failures.” 

Like many thousands of others, the Ring- 
genbergs would beg to differ. They are a 
farm family—making a go of it on their 
own 200-acre dairy farm near Pierceton, Ind. 
They are proving that an independent family 
unit can thrive on the farm * * * by ap- 
plying creative methods to extend the range 
of their own labors. 

They started in 1946—late in the fall when 
the land was asleep. They started with 60 
good-for-nothing acres; with a thousand- 
dollar debt; with a kind of simple, idealistic 
confidence that was supposed to have gone 
out of style with Horatio Alger. 

That's how it was when 22-year-old Gene 
and Sally Ringgenberg moved onto this land 
of their own—60 wornout acres near Pierce~ 
ton, Ind. Their son, Kerry, was just a baby, 
only 6 months old. 

“And some people thought Gene was just a 
baby, too,” Sally recalls. “Sure to be burned 
on a farm nobody'd ever been able to suc- 
ceed with before. Corn crops so bad—they 
‘weren't worth picking.” 

Today, those 60 barren acres of 1946 rep- 
resent a neat, alfalfa-covered corner of the 
200-acre family business which the Ringgen- 
bergs call “Green Top Farm.” 

The boy, Kerry, an eighth-grader now, has 
a sister, Karen, born in 1948—the same year 
Gene and Sally completed the land-buying 
portion of their drive to make a go of it on 
the farm. 

And on this farm today, the Ringgen- 
bergs are feeding a herd of 90 Holsteins, 60 
of them milk cows, the rest young stock. 
Production last year—10,000 to 11,000 pounds 
of milk per cow—a total of over 114 million 
pounds 


“You know, the doubters of 1946.“ says 
Gene, “would've been convinced we were 
crazy, if we'd told them these 200 acres could 
feed more than 30 or 40 cows. No telling 
what they'd have thought if they knew the 
plans we have today. I believe we can bulld 
this farm without buying more acreage— 
bulld it so, when Kerry and Karen grow up, 
there'll be a living here for three families, 
not just one.” 

Certainly these aren't words you'd expect 
to hear from the head of an economic unit— 
the family farm—which is supposed to be 
on the way out. Certainly the Ringgenberg 
record to date lives up to the promise of 
Gene's words. 


CONFIDENCE VERIFIED BY RECORD 


And there's even more bite to his words 
when you think of this—there are no hired 
hands at Green Top Farm. All the work is 
the Ringgenbergs’ own. Last year, for ex- 
ample, the investment in outside labor was 
Just $12 (far less than a city family might 
spend on baby sitters). 

What's their secret? 

“No secret to it,” says Gene. Lots of 
farmers are doing as we are. It's a matter 
of managing the farm as a business—using 
the new tools and ideas and methods that'll 
help you produce more efficiently. 

“When a farm fails, I figure it's like any 
business failing. Maybe they didn't plan 
sensibly—or maybe they let themselves ge 
old-fashioned and inefficient.” - 


DO-FOR-YOURSELF PLANNING PREFERRED 


“Some people say we couldn't exist with- 
out being propped up by the government,” 
Gene continues. “I think they're wrong. I 
think we can lick our problems by working 
to a businesslike plan—by using the latest, 
most eflicient methods for producing at the 
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lowest, possible cost. ‘You've got to do for 
yourself—not with props and hand-outs. 
That kind of help carries direction right 
with it. I'd rather do my own thinking— 
plan my own future.” Such are the atti- 
tudes of Gene Ringgenberg at age 35. At- 
titudes shaped by a drive that started when 
he was a boy—raising his own cows on his 
father’s farm—fabricating his own tractor 
from an old pickup truck. 

Sally recollects, He's always worked to- 
ward goals—in everything. Back in high 
school, he was the shortest man on the 
basketball team; just five-seven. Well, the 
scientific way he developed his game, by 
senior year, he'd won All-Sectional honors, 
and that’s not easy here in Indiana, One 
of his records still stands—70 games played 
without once fouling out—and that’s not 
easy anywhere.” 

The quickest way to appreciate the Ring- 
genbergs’ progress Is to joln Gene on the 
job—any day of the year, about 4:45 in the 
morning. With the night as yet untouched 
by any fringe of pink in the east, you'll find 
Gene driving the milk cows into the dimly 
lighted holding pen outside the milking par- 
lor. He’s built on the order of a broad- 
shouldered fireplug—short but exceedingly 
solid. Surrounded by the mooing, pushing 
“ladies of Holstein,” he has the look of a 
man fording a river, up to his chest in waves 
of black and white. 

PUSHBUTTON MILKHOUSE 


The cows enter the milking parlor five at 
a time. The milking is performed by elec- 
tric units—with the milk being piped auto- 
matically, direct from cow to stainless steel 
cooler in the Grade A“ milkhouse. 

How's this for mechanization? Altogether 
the milking of 60 cows takes just about an 
hour and a half (about 7 minutes per cow). 

Sally generally arrives on the scene in time 
to supervise the cleanup of the milking ap- 
paratus. And supervise it she does—by 
pushing a button on an electric control box 
to start an automatic cycle of washing, 


. Tinsing, and sterilizing. 


By this time, Gene is likely to be doing 
two jobs at once—feeding the herd and 
scrubbing down the milking parlor. It's 
easy to do both,” says Gene, “because the 
feeding is automatic.” 

JUST 15 MINUTES TO FEED THE HERD 


He simply pulls a switch on one of his 
three mechanized Harvestore feed processing 
units—the tall, blue towers that are more 
than symbols of success for the Ringgen- 
bergs. And as the switch turns, a bottom 
unloader begins to hum—unloading the 
sweet-smelling feed called Haylage onto an 
auger-conveyor that feeds the cows auto- 
matically. It takes just 15 minutes to serve 
the Ringgenbergs’ entire herd their first big 
meal of the day. “And this is the way they 
get every meal,” says Gene, There are no 
pastures on my farm. Too much waste that 
way—too much feed value lost.” 

PROCESS THEIR OWN HIGH-VALUE FEED 

“Everything my cows eat is processed 
through the Harvestores. To a stranger, 
these units may look like nothing more than 
big, blue sllos—but they sure mean a whole 
lot more than that to me. They're the key 
to my feeding program. And next to land 
and livestock, that’s the most Important part 
of an efficient dairy farm.” 

As Gene explains it, the Haylage from his 
Harvestores compares favorably with any 
complete cow ration he might buy. And 
the raw material for Haylage is alfalfa grown 
right on his own land. 

The alfalfa is mowed as it might be for 
hay, but that's where the similarity ends. 
Instead of the old way of bailing and dry- 
Inga wasteful method that often cost him 
as much as half his crop—he now runs it 
through a mechanical chopper at 40 to 50 
percent moisture, then blows it up and into 
the top hatch of one of the Harvestores. 
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Gene says, “We haven't had to worry about 
rain spoiling hay ever since the first of the 
three units went up. But that’s just part 
of the saving. The real difference is in what 
happens inside the Harvestores. You see, 
they're sealed to keep out oxygen. There's 
no spoilage. And the feed values are pre- 
served. No matter how many months it's 
stored, the Haylage we get is moist and 
sweet-smelling. The cows love it.” 

CREATIVE PRODUCTION KEY TO FUTURE 

As you go through a day on the farm of 
Gene and Sally Ringgenberg, you appreciate 
the truth and validity of Gene's statement 
“We can lick our problems by working to 
a businesslike plan—by using the latest, 
most efficient methods for producing at the 
lowest cost.“ 

Everything you see is the result of in- 
telligent, creative planning—the kind of 
planning designed to get the most value from 
every ounce of work. You see it is the 
pushbutton milking operation, in the storage 
and mechanized feeding system, in the mod- 
ern tractors and wagons, the chopper and 
blower. You're seeing a healthy, productive 
business—a business being built to insure 
a family’s future on the farm. 


A Commission Divided 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OLIN D. JOHNSTON 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, September 10, 1959 


Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, I wish to bring to the at- 
tention of the Senate an excellent ar- 
ticle appearing in the Washington 
(D.C.) Evening Star of September 9, 
1959, by David Lawrence entitled “A 
Commission Divided.” 

Mr. Lawrence has made a penetrating 
study of the so-called report by the 
controversial Civil Rights Commission, 
and I think this article by Mr. Lawrence 
strikes at the heart of the situation 
with which we are confronted when we 
are asked to review the life of the Civil 
Rights Commission. Mr. Lawrence 
states: 

Anyone who had the idea that a national 
commission to investigate “civil rights“ 
could come up with a coherent report after 
months of study is bound to be puzzled 
by the confusing and to some extent contra- 
dictory recommendations just issued by the 
U.S, Commission on Civil Rights, 


Mr. President, I think the very con- 
troversial and divided nature of the Civil 
Rights Commission's report should be 
ample evidence to everyone that there 
could be no possible service to the coun- 
try rendered in extending the life of the 
Civil Rights Commission. 

As Mr. Lawrence points out in his 
article, the Commission has wandered 
far afield from constitutional principles. 
Indeed, it has given us no answer to any 
problem; to the contrary, the verbal 
garbage the Commission's report con- 
tains is highly inflammatory and will 
only tend to worsen conditions and 
cause a wider breach between propo- 
nents and opponents of forced integra- 

on. ; 

It is an unquestioned matter of fact 
that the Commission has simply re- 
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flected, in a magnified way, the same old 

bitter issues that have beset us for so 

Many years. The Commission's report 

simply makes the job more difficult for 

everyone concerned. Any extension of 
the life of the Commission will stir up 

More agitation, cause more confusion, 

and deepen hatreds. 

Mr. President, when the administra- 
tion was seeking the creation of the Civil 
Rights Commission, the Attorney Gen- 
eral of the United States testified to the 
Congress that such a Commission would 
foster better understanding and relations 
between peoples of different races. 

Mr. President, it appears to me that 
the Civil Rights Commission has accom- 
Plished nothing in the field of creating 
harmony in racial matters. Quite to the 
contrary, since its inception, violence, 
disorder, prejudice, hatred, and down- 
right disrespect for law and order have 
increased. This is particularly true in 
the very areas of the Nation where inte- 
gration has been forced upon people in 
recent years. 

I hope the Members of the Senate will 
heed the lesson taught in the long list of 
Tacial violences that have occurred 
across the Nation recently, and not add 
fuel to the inflammatory problems of 
Civil rights by passing civil-rights legis- 
lation or even extending the Commission 
on Civil Rights. 

Mr, President, I ask that the article 
appearing in the Washington D.C.) 
Evening Star of September 9, 1959, by 
David Lawrence, entitled “A Commission 
Divided" be printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp for the benefit of the Mem- 
bers of Congress. 

There being no objection, the article 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

A COMMISSION DIVIDED—CONTROVERSIAL CIVIL 
Ricurs REPORT SEEN AS REFLECTING SEC- 
TIONAL CLEAVAGE 

(By David Lawrence) 

Anyone who had the idea that a national 
commission to investigate civil rights could 
come up with a coherent report after months 
of study is bound to be puzzled by the con- 
fusing and to some extent contradictory 
recommendations just issued by the U.S. 
Commission on Civil Rights. 

Six members—three from the North and 
three from the South—made a conscientious 
effort to come to grips with the civil rights 
question as it affects registration and vot- 
ing, housing and education. But the net 
Tesult is a sharp division between the six. 

As for voting rights, the report presents an 
anomaly. The three northern members— 
John A. Hannah, president of Michigan State 
University, the Reverend Theodore M. Hes- 
burgh, president of Notre Dame University, 
and Prof. George M. Johnson, former dean 
of Howard University, who is the only Negro 
member of the Commission — joined together 
to recommend a new constitutional amend- 
ment. They feel it is necessary if the people 
wish to take away from the States their pres- 
ent right to determine for themselves all the 
different qualifications of voters apart from 
Tace or color or sex. This is sound reasoning. 
For, as noted in these dispatches several 
Weeks ago, the Constitution today specifi- 
Cally gives the States the right to define such 
voter qualifications and to provide, for in- 
stance, tests to prove that a citizen can read 
and write. 

Oddly enough, however, two of the south- 
ern members—former Gov. Doyle E. Carlton 
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of Florida and Robert G. Storey, dean of the 
Southern Methodist University Law School at 
Dallas, Tex.—joined with the three northern 
members to recommend the passage of a 
Federal law to prevent individual discrimi- 
nation in the application of existing State 
laws on the subject of voter qualifications. 
But these same two members, together with 
a third from the South—former Gov. John 
S. Battle of Virginia—then insisted that an 
amendment to the Federal Constitution is 
unnecessary to secure proper enforcement of 
voting rights because existing powers of 
Congress gre adequate. 

Perhaps the most controversial section of 
the report is that which deals with alleged 
discrimination on the part of educational 
institutions which receive Federal funds. It 
is signed by the three northern members 
and says in part: 

“More than $2 billion a year of Federal 
funds go for educational purposes and to 
educational institutions, The principal re- 
cipients of these funds are the Nation’s col- 
leges, universities, and other institutions of 
higher education. Whether tax-supported 
or privately financed, they receive Federal 
grants and loans both for their general sup- 
port and capital improvements as well as for 
research projects, special programs, and in- 
stitutes.” 

The same three members of the Commis- 
sion recommend that Federal agencies “be 
authorized and directed to withhold funds in 
any form to institutions of higher learning, 
both publicly supported and privately sup- 
ported, which refuse, on racial grounds, to 
admit students otherwise qualified for admis- 
sion.” 

But, unfortunately, the three members 
who signed that particular statement disre- 
gard the fact that, when the Federal Govern- 
ment attempts to enforce one section of the 
Constitution with respect to Federal aid to 
education, it opens up to similar scrutiny the 
application of other parts of the Constitu- 
tion, especially the first amendment, which 
decrees a complete separation of church and 
state. If this concept of existing constitu- 
tional provisions were followed literally, then 
the GI bill of rights and any other Federal 
grants might be held to be improper where 
any church-controlled schools or colleges are 
involved. It is interesting to note that the 
three southern members—Commissioners 
Storey, Battle, and Carlton—do not think the 
Federal Government should attempt through 
its money power to police the schools. Their 
dissent Is as follows: 

“We cannot indorse a program of economic 
coercion as either a substitute for or a sup- 
plement to the direct enforcement of the law 
through the orderly processes of justice, as 
administered by the’courts. 

“Such a proposal by this Commission—as & 
branch of the Federal Government—would 
drastically affect the administration of pri- 
vately owned institutions of higher educa- 
tion. Such action goes beyond the scope of 
the Commission's duties.” 

Strictly speaking, all private schools could 
be compelled under such a plan to admit 
anyone, irrespective of race or creed or color, 
or else forfeit tax exemptions and other 
Federal Government privileges. 

It is in the field of housing, however, that 
the Commission finds itself wandering far 
afield from constitutional principle. It says: 

“The need is not for a pattern of inte- 
grated housing. It Is for equal opportunity 
to secure decent housing. * * * The Negro's 
need for an alternative to blockbusting as 
a way Of securing housing must be met just 
as the legitimate interests of white neighbor- 
hoods on the edge of Negro expansion areas 
must be protected.” 

This sounds a bit reminiscent of the “sep- 
arate but equal” doctrines that used to be 
applied by the courts before the 1954 Su- 
preme Court “desegregation” decisions, In- 
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teresting enough, while thls very section on 
housing apparently won the concurrence of 
all six members of the Commission, again 
even this appearance of unanimity is offset 
somewhat by a supplementary comment by 
the three southern members concerning fu- 
ture methods of tackling the problem of 
housing. They warn that “no one pattern 
will serve the country as a whole.” 


Miss Mildred C. Thelen, Lynn, Mass., 
Schoolteacher, Appointed To Attend 
Foreign Language Institute 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 10, 1959 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
am pleased to include a newspaper item 
which appeared in the Lynn (Mass.) 
Telegram-News and was reprinted in the 
Bay State Bulletin of the University of 
Massachusetts, about Miss Mildred C, 
Thelen, teacher of French and English 
at the Lynn English High School, Lynn, 
Mass., in my-congressional district. 

I am also including a written article by 
Miss Thelen, entitled “Central America, 
Land of Mayas,” which was one of a 
series of seven articles which appeared in 
the Lynn Telegram-News for seven con- 
secutive Sundays: 


[From the Bay State Bulletin, April 1959] 


LYNN TEACHER ATTENDS FOREIGN LANGUAGE 
SCHOÒL 

Miss Mildred C. Thelen, teacher of French 
and Spanish at the Lynn English High 
School, is 1 of 100 foreign language teach- 
ers appointed to attend the Foreign Language 
Institute being held this summer at the Uni- 
versity of Maine under the auspices of the 
U.S. Government. Title VI of the National 
Defense Education Act provides that each 
participant in the institute will be paid $75 
per week, plus $15 per dependent during the 
T-week period of intensive study. 

WORKING SCHEDULE 


Members of the institute attend nine 
classes, clinics, and workshops per day from 
7:45 a.m. to 5:20 p.m., learning and experi- 
menting with new aural methods, language 
laboratory techniques, educational elec- 
tronics, as well as basic conversational Rus- 
sian. At meal times they are assigned to 
language tables where they must speak their 
major language (French, Spanish, and Ger- 
man), which they are requested to use con- 
tinuously throughout the day. Miss Thelen 
is taking part in the French program. 

The four language institutes for 100 teach- 
ers each, originally set up by the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Education, at the University of 
Maine, University of Michigan, Loulsiana 
University, and University of Colorado re- 
ceived 4,000 applications from language 
teachers. The response was so great that 
several more institutes have been added 
throughout the country and the program 
under Federal auspices will continue for the 
next 4 years, 

TOPS IN LANGUAGE FIELD 


Miss Thelen, who was also appointed as 
an alternate in the Spanish program of the 
Foreign Institute at the University of Colo- 
rado, Is a past president of the New England 
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Chapter of the American Association ‘of 
Teachers of Spanish and Portuguese, is a 
member of the Advisory Board of Foreign 
Language Consultants for the Massachu- 
setts Department of Education, and State 
coordinator of Spanish for both State and 
National committees of the Foreign Language 
Coordination Committee of the Modern Lan- 
guage Association, and is a nominee for the 
office of member of the national executive 
committee of the American Association of 
Teachers of Spanish and Portuguese. 

She holds a master’s degree in romance 
languages from Boston University and has 
attended summer sessions at the Sorbonne 
in Paris, the Middlebury French and Spanish 
Schools, the University of Mexico, and the 
University. of Madrid. 


CENTRAL ÅMERICA, LAND OF MAYANS 


(By Mildred C. Thelen, Lynn English High 
School) 

Several years ago, I attended the summer 
session at the University of Mexico; and took 
a course in the history of the Aztec civili- 
gation. While there I also visited the an- 
cient Aztec ruins and pyramids of San Juan 
Teotihuacán outside of Mexico City. In the 
summer of 1957 I spent some time high up 
in the Andean Mountains of Peru visiting 
Cuzco, the ancient capital of the Empire of 
the Incas, as well as Machu Picchu, that 
awe-inspiring lost city of the Incas, which 
I described in one of my series of articles 
entitled “Around Latin America In 30 Days.” 
As a result of my interest and study of these 
ancient peoples of Mexico and Peru, who 
attained a high level of culture and civili- 
gation many centuries before the Spanish 
conquistadores set foot on this hemisphere, 
I decided to visit Central America where 
the sites and ruins of the ancient Mayans 
are to be found. 

Of these three distinct aboriginal races 
the Mayans had the most elaborate civill- 
zation and the most interesting customs 
and practices. In this article, I shall de- 
scribe to you my trips through the jungles 
of Guatemala and Yucatán to see the tem- 
ples and palaces of the ancient Mayans. 

LAND OF ETERNAL SPRING 


Guatemala is called the land of eternal 
spring and rightly so. The average mean 
temperature year around is 68 degrees. 
There are no rapid changes in climate or 
temperature, although there is a dry and 
rainy season. To escape hot summers and 
cold winters, this country is an ideal land 
for the tourist. Artists and photographers 
love it for its emerald green lakes and moun- 
tains, its picturesque Indian villages and 
markets, as well as its historic ruins. The 
33 cloud-ringed yolcanoes throughout the 
country seem to serve as a majestic back- 
drop for scenes of spectacular beauty and 
color, Most important of all, the people 
are friendly, polite, and kind. It is a won- 
derful country to visit. 

TIKAL-MAYAN METHOPOLIS 


One of the highlights of my tour of Gua- 
temala was my visit to Tikal, the largest 
city of the old Mayan Empire. Very few 
tourists have as yet seen this breath-taking 
spectacle in the dense jungle of Petén in 
northern Guatemala, 

For the past 3 years, the Guatemalan 
Government and thé University of Penn- 
sylvania have been making excavations and 
restoring the temples, palaces, monuments, 
and other structures. The work has been 
under the direction of the American ar- 

togist Edwin Shook of the University 
of Pennsylvania and Senor Antonio Tejeda 
Fonseca, of the National Archeological Mu- 
seum of Guatemala. 
ANCIENT MAYAN CITIES 


Mayan cities were religious and civic cen- 
ters with handsome abodes for the rulers 


and priests, beautiful temples and huge 
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courts for games and ceremonies, To erect 
those tremendous stone temples, the May- 
ans must have had a mathematical and 
engineering knowledge of a high order. 
They moved the heavy stones on logs bey 
cause they did not know the principle of 
the wheel. With only crude tods and ma- 
guey ropes, they erected bulldings, carved 
and decorated with figures and hieroglyph- 
les, that were truly marvels of art and 
beauty. The lower classes lived in grass 
thatched huts just as they do today. 
INTERESTING PLACE 


Chichicastenango (the place of the nettle 
leaves) at an altitude of 7,000 fect in the 
mountains of Guatemala, is one of the 
strangest places I have ever visited. About 
1,000 Ladinos (mixed Spanish and Indian 
people) live in the little town of white 
houses, roofed with bright, red tile. How- 
ever, 20,000 Indians live in the hills nearby 
and flood the town (almost empty on other 
days) for the Sunday and Thursday open-air 
markets. On these days, the large area in 
front of the 400-year-old Church of Santo 
Tomis is filled with several thousand In- 
dians squatting about or selling their wares 
in awning-covered stalls. F 

The whole scene is one moving mass of 
color, as the Indians wear brilliant native 
costumes of all hues in the rainbow. One 
can immediately tell the village from whence 
they come by the type of costume. 

THE MASKMAKER 


A must on the agenda of every traveler 
to Chichicastenango is a climb to the top of 
a nearby mountain and a trip to the house 
of the maskmaker, who carves and paints 
wooden masks for the Indian dances and 
ceremonials. 

In his workship and display room were 
hundreds of masks of devils and animals. 
The main work, however, is creating the 
masks for the Dance of the Conquistadores, 
when light-colored masks representing Pedro 
de Alvarado, the Spanish conquistador of 
Guatemala, and dark-colored masks repre- 
senting Tecum Uman, the Maya chief whom 
he killed in combat, are used. The light 
masks haye pink faces, gold hair, gold beards, 
and blue eyes. The dark-colored masks have 
brown skin, dark eyes, and black hair with 
quetzal birds decorating the temples. Very 
frequently whenever there is a fiesta, the In- 
dians in elaborate costumes and painted 
masks, strut and dance for hours in the vil- 
lage plaza, as they reenact the story of the 
Mayas and the Spanish conquistadores. 

MAYAN INN 


The Mayan Inn in Chichicastenango, is 
perhaps the best known hotel In the country. 
It was built 25 years ago by Alfred Clark of 
Clark Tours, pioneer in the Guatemalan 
tourist business. The Mayan Inn opened up 
this whole section of Guatemala for visitors. 
It is a unique experience to stay there. 

The Inn is a very unusual place. The walls 
of the flower-filled patio are decorated with 
Mayan hieroglyphics and figures, while here 
and there are old statues and chests of the 
colonial period, My room was very large and 
decorated with many valuable Spanish an- 
tiques. Most of the furniture was carved 
and massive. The draperies, rugs, and up- 
holstery were all hand-woven native textiles. 
Tall, white calla lilies in a large vase added 
a hospitable touch of beauty to the room. 
Logs in the mammoth fireplace were read for 
the “flreboy” to come and make the room 
cozy and warm. In that cold mountain air, 
a crackling fire in the evenings and morn- 
ings was yery inviting indeed. 

RELIGIOUS CEREMONIES 


Still retaining much of their ancient pre- 
Hispanic culture, the natives of Guatemala 
combine the worship of both the Christian 
God and their pagan deities in a most 
unique fashion. 

For four centuries they have absorbed, 
within their limits to understand, the forms 
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and teachings of the Catholic Church 
brought to them by the Spanish padres, and 
have blended them with their own ancient 
ceremonies. Religion answers a deep and 
emotional need in the nature of the In- 
dian, and praying to the Supreme Being 1 
the most important part of his life. The 
Catholic priests there, with great under- 
standing and wisdom, are more concerned 
with what the Indian means, than with the 
details of his manner of prayer, so sincere 
and fervent that the onlooker is deeply 
touched. 
MARIMBA MUSIC 

The national music of Guatemala is 
played by marimba bands. No one knows 
exactly how the first marimbas came to Cen- 
tral America. One theory is that the con- 
quistadores found the Indians playing on 
small sets of wooden bars made from rose- 
wood trees of a special quality which, when 
struck, produced a mellow and resonant tone 
unlike that of any other wood. To amplify 
the tone, gourds were placed below the 
wooden bars. The instrument, about 8 feet 
in length, resembles a gigantic xylophone. 
Tones are sounded by striking the keys with 
small rubber hammers. 

E HUEHUETENANGO 


An airplane flight brought me to remote 
Huehuetenango (pronounced waywayte- 
nango), meaning "the place of the old peo- 
ple.” It nestles on a plain in the shadow 
of the gigantic Cuchumantanes mountains, 
which range to 13,000 feet in height. It is a 
lead, copper, and silver mining center, but 
the chief attractions for the tourists are the 
Zaculeu ruins of the Mam Tribe and the 
Silver Virgin of Chlantla. 

RUINS OF ZACULEU 


A cab ride took me to the ruins of Zaculeu, 
ancient capital of the Mam Tribe of Mayan 
Indians, who lived there centuries before 
the Spanish conquest. The United Fruit 
Co., as a gesture of goodwill and friendliness 
to the Government of Guatemala, has recon- 
structed the ruins. Eight buildings have 
been completely restored as they were in the 
pre-Spanish conquest period. They are 
small and artistic. They do not compare at 
all with the majestic and towering struc- 
tures located in Tikal and Yucatan. 

MARYKNOLL MISSION 

The highlight of my trip to Huehuete- 
nango was my visit to the Maryknoll Mis- 
sion. I was told by the Maryknoll Fathers 
in Guatemala City that the most important 
mission of the order was located In Huehue- 
tenango. 

There are about 28 Maryknolls at the pres- 
ent time in Guatemala. They are doing a 
wonderful work in helping the Indians to 
improve their way of life. 

A MAN OF GOD 


I met Father Leo Conners, who heads the 
mission, in the garden of the church in 
Huehuetenango. When I told him that I 
was interested in the work of the Maryknoil 
Fathers and would like to write about the 
work that this American order of missiona- 
ries is doing, he suggested that I accompany 
him in his jeep in his morning round to 
one or two of the mountain villages. He 
actually has charge of the mission work in 
11 villages, some so remote that he can only 
get to them in his jeep about once a month 
to say masses, and perform marriages, bap- 
tisms, and otherwise help them with their 
spiritual needs. 

I accepted his Invitation and so Father 
Conners, two Indian girls and I sped around 
hairpin curves and barrancas at an eleva- 
tion of 11,000 feet. It was certainly thrilling 
and exciting. 

From time to time, Father Conners would 
stop at an isolated, thatched hut or tiny 
village. The Indian women would come out 
to greet him and hold up thelr bables, which 
he patted and fondled very affectionately, It 
was easy to see that they all loved him very 
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much, as he spoke to them in his rapid, 
fluent Spanish. 

Father Conners has been doing missionary 
work in the mountains of Huehuetenango for 
11 years. He is a jolly, energetic person, 
With twinkling blue eyes, and a great sense 
of humor. He is a completely happy per- 
son, selfless, and dedicated to the work of 
helping these impoverished Indians. 

SPANISH COLONIAL RUINS 


Antigua, the ancient capital of Guatemala, 
is a must for tourists who come from all 
Over the world to see the most impressive 
Spanish colonial ruins in the Western 

here. Founded in 1543, it was the 
third largest city in the Americas and the 
greatest cultural center in Central America. 

In 1773, however, a shattering series of 
earthquakes in 10 minutes destroyed its mag- 
nificent churches, public bulidings, and 
Palaces. It was decided to abandon it as the 
Capital. Today, the buildings, built over a 
period of three centuries, still stand in ruins. 
Antigua now has become a national monu- 
Ment, with all its historic shrines left in 


Mute testimony of that fateful earthquake, a) 


Unique example of a Spanish colonial city 
Untouched by modern times. 
POSADA BELEM 


I stayed at the Posada Belem in Antigua 
(the Bethlehem Inn) which in the 17th cen- 
tury was a monastery and housed the Hos- 
Pitable Order of Belemiticos. Today, the old 
Monastery, with ite lovely gardens, arcades, 
Patios, flowering terraces, and swimming pool, 
Offers all the modern conveniences in an 
atmosphere of days long past, 

PEDRO DE ALVARADO 


The conqueror and first Governor of 
Guatemala was Don Pedro de Alvarado, who, 
in 1523, was sent by his commanding officer, 
Hernando Cortés, still occupied in the subju- 
gation of the Mexicans, to invade Guatemala. 
He headed an army of 500 Spanish soldiers 
and Indian warriors, 

There are a number of pictures of Alvarado 
in Antigua and Guatemala City. Without 
doubt, he is the handsomest historical figure 
I have ever seen, judging from his paintings. 
He was tall and well proportioned, with hair 
and beard that were reddish blond. The 
Indians called him “The Sun.“ An obscure, 
young adventurer of 25 when he left Spain, 
his ambition and daring brought him to the 
Position of governor over the land he had 
conquered. 

Today the Indians don dazzling mask 
Teplicas of his smiling countenance, when 
thye do their “Dance of the Conquistadores.” 
Avaricious and cruel, he was brave to a fault 
and invincible. 

LAKE ATITLAN 


No words can adequately describe the trip 
to the Mnyan Highlands and the lake region 
ot Guatemala, a veritable labyrinth of moun- 
taln ranges, deep gorges, and scenic volcanos, 
After a 3-hour drive from Guatemala City, 
you reach s high plateau where the turquoise 
Waters of Lake Atitlán can be seen 2,000 feet 
below. 

Lake Atitlán, reputed to be the most benau- 
tiful mountain lake in the world, is 70 miles 
in circumference and 17 miles across. The 
Color of the lake changes constantly from 
Soft pink and gray at sunrise to aqua blue at 
Noon, and emerald flecked with golden tints 
at sunset. Twelve picturesque Indian vil- 
lages, all named after the Apostles, dot its 
shores. 

Although my primary reason for going to 
Central America was to see the temples and 
Palaces of the ancient Mayans, nevertheless, 
While I was in that part of the world, I did 
Want to visit some of the neighboring coun- 
tries of Central America, My itinerary 
brought me into El Salvador to see the fires 
Of the volcano Izalco and a trip up the El 
Boquerén, the crater of the Volcano of San 
Salvador. 
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I could not pass up a flight to Costa Rica, 
famed as a country that has more school- 
teachers than soldiers. Volcano Trazu, 33 
miles from San José, capital of Costa Rica, 
was rewarding as was a visit to the shrine of 
the Virgen de los Angeles at the beautiful 
cathedral in Cartago. The legend of the 
Virgen de los Angeles is very reminiscent of 
the miracle of Bernadette at Lourdes. Not 
to be forgotten were the beautiful hand- 
painted oxcarts of intricate designs and 
myriad colors. 

Prior to my going to Yucatan, I stopped 
over in Nicaragua and spent some pleasant 
days sightseeing in Managua and its envi- 
rons. But my heart was set upon complet- 
ing my tour by seeing and visiting the most 
famous of all the Mayan ruins in Central 
America, Chichen-Itza and Uxmal, 

> MERIDA 


Mérida is the capital of the State of Yuca- 
tan, Mexico. It is from Mérida that the Bar- 
bachano Travel Service specializes in tours 
to the ancient Mayan ruins and has an office" 
opposite the Hotel Mérida. This company 
has been in business for over 30 years. 
Without a doubt, it is one of the most effi- 
cient and well-organized travel companies 
eyer encountered on my tours. They own 
the+beautiful hotels Mayaland“ and Ha- 
clenda Uxmal" located in the heart of the 
jungle and archeological areas of Chichen- 
Itza and Uxmal. 

They had fleets of cars taking tourists back 
and forth continuously to the ruins, The 
drive to Chichen-Itza was 83 miles over a 
well-paved road cut right through the jun- 
gle. It was hot and humid, even riding at a 
fast pace in the car. I was glad to reach the 
Hotel Mayaland. It is amazing that such a 
beautiful and luxurious place could be main- 
tained in the heart of dense jungle, 

HOTEL MAYALAND 


Because it is unique, I would like to tell 
you a little about this hotel. Guests have 
their choice of a room with a private balcony 
in the hotel or a native hut in the tropical 
gardens surrounding the hotel. I chose the 
hut, but what a hut. It had a thatched 
roof, beautiful tile floors, tile bath, and 
hand-carved furniture of authentic Mayan 
motifs. At night the palm trees, bougain- 
villaea, and hibiscus trees were electrically 
lighted here and there in the tropical garden. 
An illuminated statue of Chac-~Mool, the 
rain god, in the center of the garden, created 
a scene of enchanting splendor, as you 
strolled along the walk to the hotel for 
dinner. ` 

GALA MEXICAN DINNER 

Dinner was served by native girls dressed 
in the hulpll, a vestment of primitive origin 
adorned with fine needle design at the 
square collar, sleeve openings, and lower 
part of the dress. The hair was worn in 
coiled braids piled on the head and tied 
with colored ribbons. In the balcony of 
the mural-walled dining room, three Yuca- 
tecans, dressed in the typical white shirts 
and trousers of the region, played guitars 
and sang Mexican songs during dinner. 

There were large silver plates at each 
place, on which the regular china dishes were 
set. (We were all impressed with the silver 
plates, but then, we remembered that Mexico 
has a great abundance of silver.) Wild duck, 
venison, turtle steak, pompano, Morro crab 
and polio pibil, as well as many exotic trop- 
ical frults were featured on the menu. I 
chose pollo pibil, which turned out to be 
tiny chickens cooked with a delicious sauce, 
barbecued in a banana leaf, and served with 
friend bananas, 

After dinner we all gathered in the large, 
handsomely-tiled lobby for the native 
dances. The dancers in Yucatecan costumes 
came down the stairs and did intricate re- 
gional dances, including the Jarana, to the 
accompaniment of guitars and maracas. One 
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dance was done while the young native girls 
maintained wine-filled glasses on their heads. 
CHICHEN-ITZA, YUCATAN 

The next day following the gala Mexican 
dinner at the Hotel Mayaland, our party 
started out at 8:30 a.m, for the tour of the 
spectacular Mayan ruins of Chichen-Itza. 
The tours begin early in the morning, led 
by the Hotel Mayaland guides. An early 
departure is necessary because it becomes 
terrifically hot later in the day. 
great deal of climbing and walking to be 
done. Generally, tourists can take just 
about 2 hours of this activity in the hot sun 
of Yucatan. A later tour leaves every day 
at 4:30 a.m. to explore the remaining par- 
tially restored temples and altars in the 
archeological area. 

Chichen-Itza, the most sacred city of the 
ancient Mayana, once covered 6 square miles, 
and at times housed as many as 500,000 peo- 
ple. It was excavated by a 20-year arche- 
Ological expedition of the Carnegie Insti- 
tution of Washington, headed by Dr. Sylvanus 
Morley in 1924. During this period, consid- 
erable scientific research work was done on 
the temples and pyramids, through the study 
of Mayan hieroglyphics. 

MAYAN TEMPLES 


On our morning and afternoon tours, we 
explored the Temple of the Warriors, the 
Temple of a Thousand Columns, the Cere- 
monial Ball Court, the Temples of the Jaguar 
and the Serpents, as well as many altara and 
monuments. It would be impossible to de- 
scribe all the impressive ruins in this space, 
but I shall concentrate on a few of the most 
interesting. 

The Temple of Kukulcan or El Castillo, 
as the Spaniards called it when they used 
it for a fortress, is an imposing pyramid 
over 100 feet high. It seemed to be the 
mecca for most of the tourists, who wanted 
to climb the 91 narrow steps, ascending per- 
pendicular in the air, to reach the loft plat- 
form above. The temple was bulit to glorify 
Kukulcan, meaning, in the ancient Mayan 
language Plumed Serpent, It signified “Lord 
of Heayen and Earth,” for the bird symbolized 
heaven and the serpent, earth. 

I followed the guide along with the rest 
of tourists up the steep steps and into the 
dark, spooky chambers at the top to see the 
Chac-Mool (Rain God) and the fierce-look- 
ing Jaguar God. The Chac-Mool has eyes, 
teeth, and nalls of pearl-like shell. The 
Jaguar, painted red, has eyes of jade, fangs 
of flint and teeth painted white. They are 
in a state of excellent preservation because 
they have not been exposed to the elements. 

The Sacred Well of Sacrifice was a most in- 
teresting place. Steep and rough, with jut- 
ting ledge of rock, it was the scene of a 
strange ceremonial to propitiate the Rain 
God. The Temple of the Virgins of El 
Palacio de las Monjas (Palace of Nuns, as 
the Spaniards called it) Is also one of the 
most important structures at Chichen-Itza. 
The ancient Ball Court is another point of 
interest in the tour of the ruins. There are 
two long high walls. In the center of one 
is a huge stone ring with a hole in the cen- 
ter. It is carved with twisted serpents and 
is placed about 20 feet from the ground. 
Present-day basketball may have had its 
origin from this ancient Mayan game, It 
also resembles the Basque game of jal-alal. 

HACIENDA UXMAL 

After 2 days at Chichen-Itza, our party 
left for Mérida in order to get to Uxmal, 
considered the most beautiful of all the 
ancient cities. There is no road between 
Chichen-Itza and Uxmal, so the Barba- 
chanco tourist cars had to return to Mérida 
in order to make the trip to these ruins, 
which are distinctly diferent from those of 
Chichen-Itza, 

We arrived late In the afternoon at. the 
Hacienda Uxmal, a very pretty hotel built in 
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colonial style, enclosing a patio of tropical 
trees and flowers. All the furniture and 
decorated, handmade ironwork were es- 
pecially designed for the hotel. The swim- 
ming pool was always filled with bathers in 
the late morning and afternoons, after the 
suenuous tours through the ruins. The pol- 
ished tile floors throughout the hotel were 
designed in bright colors and seemed to 
glisten, as you looked down through the 
arcades and corridors. 
RUINS OF UXMAL 


Early the next morning, our party went 
out with the guide to see what the arche- 
Ologists consider to be the finest examples of 
stone mosaics, as well as the most elabo- 
rately decorated structures of the ancient 
Mayan world. We followed him through 
the House of the Turtles, the House of Pi- 
geons, the Temple of the Magician, with its 
steep stairway of 118 steps, the Place of the 
Governors, and many more superb struc- 
tures. The buildings of Uxmal were con- 
structed during the . classic Maya period, 
when these ancient people had reached the 
peak of their culture. These temples seem 
almost Grecian in their beauty and propor- 
tion. 

ADIÓS 

“All good things must come to an end,” 
so the adage runs, and finally came the time 
for me to leave for Mérida, There I finished 
my souvenir shopping for “recuerdos” and 
soon was On my way to the airport and the 
Pan-American’ plane for New Orleans. At 
the gangplank, I turned around and took 
one last look at the land of Mayas where I 
had had so many thrilling and interesting 
experiences. 

I shall end this article with the very beau- 
tiful word which I said at that moment, a 
word that is to the Spaniards a benediction 
and a farewell, “Adiós.” 


Too Many Snakes in the Civil Rights 
Report 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAM J. ERVIN, JR. 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, September 10, 1959 


Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, on Sep- 
tember 9, a most interesting editorial was 
published in the Greensboro (N.C.) Daily 
News, which is one of the Nation's truly 
liberal newspapers in the grand old sense 
of that term. The editorial is entitled 
“Civil Rights Report: Too Many Snakes.” 

The editorial is a very wise one; and 
I ask unanimous consent that it be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Greensboro Dally News, Sept. 9, 
1959 
Cron. Rianrs REPORT: Too Many Saks 

No wonder the Civil Rights Commission 
is badly split on its sweeping new recom- 
mendations designed to combat racial dis- 
crimination, 

Even moderate southerners on the Com- 
mission opposed certain proposed constitu- 
tional amendments and Federal laws which 
would upset the traditional balance between 
State and Federal Government. 

Key recommendation of the six-man Com- 
mission—but opposed by one member, for- 
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mer Gov. John S. Battle of Virginia—calis 
for Federal intervention if nine or more 
persons complain of having been denied the 
right to vote on a discriminatory basis. 

The complainants would submit affidavits 
to the President who would relay them to 
the Civil Rights Commission for investiga- 
tion. If the Commission found the com- 
plaints to be valid, the President then would 
appoint any local Federal official in the af- 
fected county or district to step in as regis- 
trar 


The Federal officiai—he could be a post- 
master—would handle these duties until the 
President saw fit to return registration to 
local control. Persons certified to vote would 
then be able to vote only for Federal of- 
ficers. 

This recommendation stems from the 
Commission's investigation of voting dis- 
crimination in the Southern States, par- 
ticularly Alabama and Louisiana, where 
large groups of Negro citizens are denied 
the ballot. The Commission found little 
or no cooperation on the part of some white 
officials in recognizing voting rights. 

This is an issue basic to representative 
government. If a Negro is a citizen, he 
should be treated as any other citizen 
in his right of franchise. What can be 
done when the race which controls the 
political machinery at the local level will 
not recognize basic rights? 

Every intelligent American citizen recog- 
nizes the need for remedial action here, but 
all will not agree that control of election 
processes should be removed from local 
hands and enforced by Washington. 

The answer, in the Daily News’ opinion, 
is not more Federal regimentation, which al- 
ready has produced a continuing furor in the 
public schools. 

The answer lies in education, appeal to 
the good conscience of the white South and 
assistance for southerners anxious to correct 
abuses but unwilling to upset built-in bal- 
ances to accomplish eyen worthy ends. 

Obstinate, prejudiced men and women— 
both North and South—will vanish or mel- 
low in their passions as time passes. But 
destructive changes in the division of powers 
between local and Federal Government can- 
not be easily corrected once they are made. 

The Daily News has been a longtime 
champion of basic rights of citizenship in 
a democracy. Every qualified citizen ought 
to be allowed to vote. 

But the Civil Rights Commission is simply 
stirring up more snakes than it can kill by 
suggesting that the answer to a passing 
phase of racial discrimination is destruc- 
tion of necessary balances between State 
and Federal Government. 


Khrushchev Visit—Dedicated to Our 
Destruction 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
. IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, September 5, 1959 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I 
should like to call the attention of my 
colleagues today to an excellent analysis 
of the pending visit of Soviet Premier 
Khrushchey to this country, which has 
been prepared by Mr. Charles Rozmarek, 
national president of the Polish Amer- 
ican Congress. This analysis appeared 
a oe Chicago Tribune on September 10, 
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Mr. Rozmarek has been one of the 
most courageous fighters against Com- 
munist internationalism that this coun- 
try has ever had. Mr. Rozmarek has & 
distinguished record, not only as presi- 
dent of the Polish American Congress, 
which represents 7 million Americans 
of Polish descent throughout the United 
States, but also as president of the Polish 
National Alliance, which is the largest 
Polish-American fraternal organization 
in this country. 

Mr. Rozmarek's analysis follows: 
[From the Chicago Tribune, Sept. 10, 1959] 

“DEDICATED TO Our DESTRUCTION” 


` Cuicaco, September 8.—Twenty years ago 
on September 17, Russia, as Hitler’s accom- 
plice, stabbed Poland in the back. It is 
ironic that Khrushchey’'s visit to this country 
should be timed to coincide with this sad 
anniversary. 

As president of the Polish American Con- 
gress, representing 7 million Americans of 
Polish descent, I have conferred with Presi- 
dent Eisenhower on several occasions, as I 
have with his predecessors, President Roose- 
velt and President Truman, While I have 
the greatest admiration for our President's 
dedication to peace, I would be derelict in 
my duty if I did not voice disapproval of 
Khrushehev's yicit to the United States. 

This is the same Khrushchev, who as a 
member of the Kremlin regime, shares res- 
ponsibility for the mutilation of Poland, the 
seizure of Lithuania, Latvia, and Estonia, the 
Communist control of Czechoslovakia and 
other countries in Europe and Asia, the 
Katyn massacre of 15,000 Polish war prison- 
ers, the betrayal of the Warsaw uprising, the 
planned starvation of millions of Ukrainians, 
the deportation of 40 million innocent people 
to Siberian slave camps, the slaughter of 
Hungarians, the murder of American soldiers 
in Korea, and the shooting down of unarmed 
American planes. 

This is also the same Khrushchey who, 
despite the fact that America rescued Russia 
from Nazi enslavement when Hitler was at 
her throat, has threatened to bury us. 

Although a glance at the map will show 
that communism is the only aggressive force, 
Khrushchev recently announced that he is 
reinforcing his army and navy “to keep them 
in a state of high battle preparedness.” 

Let Americans beware. Unless we have & 
strong, firm, and courageous America, ready 
to meet every threat, Russia will attack us 
without warning, just as she did Poland 20 
years ago. 

There is no use pretending. The master of 
the Kremlin is not coming here to pro- 
mote peace. He is coming here with his 
entourage of master spies to survey the 
land he wants to conquer, to capture the 
front pages of the press of America, and 
to relax our guard by telling us that com- 
munism is never an aggressor and, there- 
fore, America has no need to protect Itself 
with H-bombs or overseas bases. 

Although our Government will extend 
Khrushchey the courtesies demanded by 
protocol, we are told that we also owe him 
a courteous reception. We owe him nothing. 
We are under no obligation to greet anyone 
dedicated to our destruction. 

‘This is one time when Americans of all 
persuasions should present a united front 
on the side of freedom and decency, In ad- 
dition to religious services in all Protestant 
and Catholic churches and synagogs for the 
victims of communism, there should be in 
all cities to be visited by Khrushchey peace- 
able demonstrations of people carrying signs 
advocating "Freedom for Captive Nations.” 
Is there anything wrong in asking the Rus- 
ace hed back up their words of peace with 
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Moreover, such an orderly demonstration 
Would show Khrushchey and the world how 
fortunate we are to live in a free country 
Where we have a right to disagree with our 
leaders, without fear of reprisal, and they in 
turn approve of our right to disagree with 
them. 


CHARLES ROZMAREK, 
President, Polish American Congress. 


Don’t Rob Your Children of Struggle 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, September 10, 1959 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, 
Human Events, Inc., enlists many of the 
Nation’s outstanding citizens to write on 
topics of vital interest to the Nation. 
In the August 19, 1959, edition of Human 
Events, former Congressman Samuel 
Pettengill brilliantly discusses the need 
for some degree of struggle in the lives 
of man. He deplores the trend toward 
the welfare state. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article, entitled “Don’t Rob 
Your Children of Struggle,“ be printed 
in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Dom r Ros Your CHILDREN OF STRUGGLE—OUR 
Yours Must Be Trarmvep To Face TOMOR- 
Row’s CHALLENGE 
(By the Honorable Samuel B. Pettengill) 
“The chessboard is a symbol of life—of all 

life. The essence of life is struggle. Take 

struggle out of chess, or out of life, and what 
is left? In chess I have found happiness.” 

Those words were spoken 35 years ago by 

Emmanuel Lasker of Berlin, who had reigned 

as world chess champion for 24 years. 

Lasker was not a mental freak, He had 
a PhD. in mathematics and wrote a pro- 
found book on philosophy. He had come to 
my hometown of South Bend to put on an 
exhibition match with some 30 local chess 
Players. At supper that night we asked him 
why he had given so much of his life to 
Chess. He gave the response quoted above. 

That was a long time ago, but I have never 
forgotten his words, I have often said to 
young parents, Don't take struggle out of 
your children’s lives.” The instinct of 
fathers and mothers is to do just that—to 
make “life easier for my boy than it was for 
me.” It is interesting to note that youth is 
Sounder in this matter than age. Youth 
Tevels in competitive sport, whether to do 
Something better than its fellows or to beat 
some previous record. Even small children, 
when they invent games of their own, always 
Put struggle into them. Struggle is a bless- 
ing to be sought for, not an evil to be 
avoided. 

In recent years, society has gone “nuts” on 
the -pusillanimous cult of “security” guar- 
anteed by Government; in short, a nation of 
Parasites. The illusion of the age is that 
People can vote themselves rich. It is a 
Superstition that “social security” depends 
on the promises of politicians, not on the 
Character, competence, and courage of men. 
It is a fable and a fraud that the output of 
Soclety can be greater than the input of 
individuals. 

Tt is a universal complain that nobody 
Wants to work any more, or only enough to 

Set by.“ Employers are frantic for dcpend- 
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able employees. Labor unions have the laud- 
able desire to improve the position of their 
members, but they overplay their hand when 
they say, “Stretch it out. Take it easy. Do 
no more than enough to stay on the payroll.” 

When young people apply for their first 
jobs they ask, “When will I begin to draw 
a pension? How many coffee breaks in a 
day? How many paid holidays? How long 
and frequent are the paid vacations? And 
if I work more than 40 hours in a week do 
I get time and one-half?” 

The young men who ask none of these 
questions are sure to get and hold jobs. 
These young men have a golden age ahead 
of them. They will have less competition 
than their kind of men ever had—and greater 
rewards. 

Theodore Roosevelt attracted national at- 
tention when he said: “I wish to preach, not 
the doctrine of ignoble ease, but the doc- 
trine of the strenuous life.” He said of him- 
self, “Let me wear out, not rust out.” He 
told young men to hit the line hard. Ata 
time when any woman who had more than 
two children was considered subhuman, if 
not a little indecent, he told women not to 
shirk their prime function to bear children, 

Theodore Roosevelt dreamed nobly of his 
country, and, by the fire of his example, lit 
other fires in millions of homes. It was said 
that Washington founded the Nation, Lin- 
coln saved it, and T. R. revitalized it. He 
appealed to the strong side of men as is now 
chiefly done by Marine sergeants and the 
coaches of athletics like my old friend, Knute 
Rockne. 

Rock“ had no use for “lounge lizards" or 
“tea hounds” on a college campus. Youth 
liked that. They flocked to Notre Dame to 
play under him, and when his players were 
behind at the half they proceeded to pull 
the game out of the fire because “we can't 
let "Rock" down.” 

A century ago Giuseppe Garibaldi appealed 
to the strong side of men with these words: 
“Young men of Italy, I offer you nothing 
but the water of the streams as your drink. 
I offer you nothing but black bread as your 
food, and nothing but the blue canopy of 
heaven and the lights of the eternal stars 
as your covering at night. But if you follow 
me, young men of Italy, you and I will be 
free.” They followed him and Italy became 
a united country. 

But today the general appeal is to the soft 
side of men—envy, self-pity, covetousness, 
class hatred. Our elections have become 
auctions in which rival politicians of both 
old parties open the door of the Treasury in 
exchange for votes.. “Come and get it“ is 
the slogan as people become the vandals of 
their own country,, and “bread and cir- 
cuses” the formula for political advance- 
ment. 

Men like John Dewey have tried to elimi- 
nate struggle from the classroom. No re- 
quired subjects. No examinations. They 
develop inferiority complexes, rather than 
the challenge to do better. Never punish a 
child. Children should be wholly free. And 
so forth. The result is that employers de- 
spair because “Johnny can't read and Mabel 
can't spell.“ 

So we have cities with few citizens; many 
who wish to share the blessings of liberty, 
but shirk its burdens. This is not the spirit 
of 1776, nor of the great chess master, nor 
of Theodore Roosevelt, America needs a re- 
birth of the strenuous life and I know I am 
talking to young men who will take their 
part in It. 

It was said of those who crossed the Ap- 
palachians down into, the valleys of the Ohio, 
the Mississippi, and the Missouri and pushed 
the frontiers of freedom to the Pacific shore 
that “the cowards never started and the 
weak never arrived. With no capital save 
courage and no resource except resourceful- 
ness they bullt the American empire.” 
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In Vermont there are hundreds of miles 
of stone walls—every stone dug from the 
ground and moved to where it now lies by 
oxpower and human muscle alone. We 
think of the Pyramids of Egypt, and the 
tens of thousands of slaves who dragged the 
huge stones across the desert under the 
whips of their masters. It is my guess that 
the stone walls of Vermont represent more 
totl than the pyramids. But the walls were 
laid by the free choice of freemen. They 
scorned delights and lived laborious days. 

Avoid struggle and life becomes sterile, 
vapid, and meaningless. Our mental hospi- 
tals are being filled with thousands of neu- 
Trotics, many of whom feel inadequate to 
meet life because they were protected from 
taking the bumps in childhood. 

No man was ever greater than the difi- 
culties he overcame. Great difficulties, great 
men. Small difficulties, small men. From 
struggle comes strength—and physical and 
mental health. 

It is only struggle that calls forth hidden 
powers we do not know we have. The great 
psychologist, William James, sald the average 
person does not put forth more than 10 
percent of his potential. 

My great grandfather, Peter Pettengill, 
came to Ver.nont in 1787. One time his 
hired man was chopping down trees in the 
virgin forest and did not come to the house 
at noon for lunch. My great-grandfather 
went to see what was wrong. He found that 
a tree had fallen on the hired man and 
killed him. With nothing but the strength 
of his own powerful body, Peter lifted the 
tree off the dead man and carried him to 
the house. 

Whence came his strength to do that? 
From the challenge before him. That tree 
Was never cut into timber or firewood. It 
lay where it fell. Other strong men in the 
neighborhood came and tried to lift it. 
They could not. Why? Because they did 
not have the incentive that Peter had. Nor 
could Peter himself ever lift the tree again. 
The incentive was gone. 

You have all seen athletes at times “play 
over their heads.” Why? Because of the 
challenge and its acceptance. 

It is men who have counted struggle as 
a blessing who get the big rewards of life. 
As Emerson said, “God keeps an honest ac- 
count with men.” 

The hard surgical case, where life hangs 
by a heart beat, does not go to the dilettante 
surgeon. The tough engineering problem, 
like building a bridge across a mighty river, 
does not go to the engineer who has always 
looked for the easy jobs. And the same for 
lawyers and top executives in business. 

If at times you feel that you “did not 
have the same chance” that others have, 
ask yourself what chance did Abraham Lin- 
coln have? Remember that “it is not so 
much the size of the dog in the fight that 
counts, but the size of the fight In the dog.” 

Young people today face a time of struggle 
with an enemy of our country more er- 
ous than King George III in 1776—the god- 
less Caesars of atheistic communism. Let's 
lick it. Put it and all tts teaching out of 
our schools, churches, public affairs and 
private life. What our fathers bequeathed 
us is still “the last best hope of earth.” 
Save it for our boys and girls. 

Remember robust Robert Browning: “I 
count life just a stuff to try the soul's 
strength on, educe the man.” 

Remember Tennyson's Ulysses and the 
old Greeks “who eyer with a frolic welcome 
took the thunder and the sunshine”—hard 
hours with the same zest as the pleasant 
ones. 

Remember the poem of the frontier: 


“I dream no dream of a nursemaid state 
That spoons me out my food, 
No, the stout heart sings in its strife with 
fate, 
For the toil and the sweat are good.” 
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A Congressman’s View of Technical 
Cooperation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. J. VAUGHAN GARY 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 10, 1959 


Mr. GARY. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Appendix 
of the Rxconn, I would like to include an 
article published in the May issue of the 
Annals of the American Academy of Po- 
litical and Social Science, entitled “A 
Congressman's View of Technical Co- 
operation.” 

The title of the article really does not 
do it justice, because it does not convey 
the important fact that the author is a 
Congressman who is uniquely qualified to 
write on technical cooperation. The au- 
thor is the Honorable Porter Harpy JR., 
the distinguished and exceedingly able 
Member of this House from the Second 
Congressional District of Virginia. He is 
the energetic and capable chairman of 
the Subcommittee on International Op- 
erations of the House Committee on Op- 
erations. This subcommittee has done 
outstanding work in investigating our 
Government's operations abroad, and the 
disclosures which his subcommittee has 
developed have been most helpful to the 
Congress in evaluating our foreign aid 
program. Representative Harpy’s arti- 
cle points out that the technical coopera- 
tion program has been a wonderful suc- 
cess in many places, and he makes clear 
that it is out of a sincere belief in our 
technical cooperation programs, and his 
concern for their success, that he has 
found himself in the role of a critic. I 
add, however, that in my view he is a 
most constructive critic, 

The article follows: 

A CONGRESSMAN’s View oF TECHNICAL 
COOPERATION 
(By Porter Harpy, Ja.) 

Advocates of particular points of view 
commonly characterize as opponents those 
who are not enthusiastic supporters. For 
example, if a Congressman makes a speech 
or writes an article criticizing the conduct 
of a particular Government program, he is 
forthwith considered as against it. When, 
as is often the case, he couples with his 
criticisms a pledge of support for the pro- 
gram he is ant to be accused, as politicians 
sometimes are, of talking out of both sides 
of his mouth at once, doubtless with an eye 
on the next election. 

More careful observers recognize construc- 
tive criticism. They know that the adverse 
comments which Congressmen make about 
given activities of Government do not al- 
ways have ulterior motives. Instead, critical 
observations by Congressmen may often 
arise out of a sincere belief in and a pro- 
found concern for the very things being 
criticized. It is out of a concern for the 
success of our technical cooperation pro- 
grams that I find myself in the role of critic. 

We in the Congress have listened carefully 
year after year to the reports of performance 
and claims of accomplishment for these pro- 
grams which sre sent up by the Interna- 
tional Cooperation Administration and the 
Department of State. Along with most of 
my colleagues from both sides of the aisle I 
haye consistently voted funds for their con- 
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tinuance. But, os chairman of a House 
subcommittee charged with the duty of 
studying US. international operations, I 
have also had some special opportunities to 
observe their day-to-day conduct, arid I have 
not always been gratified by what I saw. It 
is out of the experience of the past 4 years, 
in which I have studied at close hand tech- 
nical cooperation programs from Iran to 
Uruguay, and from Cambodia to Moxico, that 
my judgments have been formed. 


AIMS AND PHILOSOPHY OF PROGRAM 


The objectives of this program are most 
inspiring and unselfish, particularly for an 
actively undertaken. by one government on 
behalf of another. The technical coopera- 
tion program is founded in hope and optim- 
ism. It enyisions a future in which, 
through the sharing of technical knowledge 
and skills, a better life can be created for 
millions of people in other lands—pcopie 
for whom over the centuries tomorrow has 
always been bleak. 

It is by no means accidental that the 
United States has led the way in this bold 
and imaginative undertaking. The stoic 
acceptance of life as It is has never been an 
American characteristic. We have always 
considered ourselves masters of our fate. 
Coupled with this confidence is a deep hu- 
manitarian urge which impols Americans 
into action whenever they see human mis- 
ery caused by poverty, starvation, disease, 
and ignorance. 

Moreover, when such conditions exist in 
lands with untapped resources, to an Amer- 
ican it appears that what is needed is the 
application of American know-how to make 
the stubborn earth yield its stored abund- 
ance, to push back the ancient enemy of 
disease, to feed and clothe and house the 
people and give them the hope for tomorrow 
which seems so tragically lacking. 

This is the central objective of the tech- 
nical cooperation program. This is the valid 
element which finds a response in the heart 
of every American. This is why Congress so 
consistently supports this effort. 

A praiseworthy objective, however, does 
not by itself assure success. Good inten- 
tions must be matched by wise actions. It 
is from this standpoint that it becomes the 
duty of even the most ardent supporters of 
technical cooperation programs carefully 
and coolly to examine the nature of these 
activities and the way they are carried out. 

Section 418(a) of the Act for Interna- 
tional Development of 1950 defines techni- 
cal cooperation programs as “programs for 
the international Interchange of technical 
knowledge and skills designed to contribute 
to the balanced and integrated development 
of the economic resources and productive 
capacities of economically underdeveloped 
areas.’ 


The United States contributes to this ef- 
fort in three ways; by sending US. 
technicians to work in the host countries, 
by bringing host country personnel to the 
United States for training, and by contribut- 
ing to the support of special joint bureaus 
set up within the host governments to carry 
out technical assistance programs. The em- 
phasis throughout Is intended to be upon 
the transfer of skills and know-how. Any 
expenditure for capital equipment is sup- 
posed to be limited to that needed for dem- 
onstration purposes only, It is, in other 
words, intended to be a program of educa- 
tion, not of economic aid. 

The implications of this form of foreign 
aid are worth noting. One of the presup- 
positions of technical cooperation programs 
is that there are human and physical re- 
sources in the host country which will be 
employed as soon as the necessary know- 
how is made available. Another presupposi- 
tion is that the host country can and will 
initiate, or take over and continue on Its 
own, a given activity once the method of 
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doing it has been adequately demonstrated. 
Finally, the concept presupposes that tech- 
nical cooperation funds will not be employed 
to continue a given activity after know-how 
has been acquired by the host country. If 
additional U.S. dollars are necessary, they 
should either be provided through private 
sources or through other categories of the 
mutual security program. 

Out of a total of nearly $4 billion of the 
President's budget request for the fiscal year 
1959 mutual security program, $164 million— 
about 4 nercent—was for technical coopera- 
tion. Thus the technical cooperation pro- 
grams do not involve large sums of money 
when compared to the billions which we 
spend each ycar on other foreign aid activi- 
ties. A portion of this amount represented 
U.S. contributions to technical cooperation 
programs carried out through international 
organizations like the United Nations and 
the Organization of American States. Of 
the total, however, $142 million was for bi- 
lateral programs set up by agreement be- 
tween the United States and individual host 
countries. The following comments relate 
principally to the bilateral programs, 

I have already expressed myself as being 
impressed with the inspirational aspects of 
technical cooperation. It provides people- 
to-people contact—an element which should 
be supplied but is generally lacking in other 
aspects of our foreign ald program. Military 
assistance programs all over the world serve 
to protect the freedom of countries and their 
citizens—but the impact of such programs 
is not felt directly by the people. Military 
hardware does not fill empty stomachs, Eco- 
nomic assistance dollars too often are used 
for monumenta) projects such as dams and 
roads—projects which are primarily dedica- 
tions to national pride. Although over a 
long period of time they contribute to an 
improved economy, they have little or no 
significance in the here and now for the 
ordinary man. The only programs that im- 
mediately encourage and directly help the 
individual are those embraced under the 
point 4 concept—that is, technical coopera- 
tlon. Through these programs, individuals 
are helped to better health, to useful and 
enlightening education, to a more adequate 
diet, and to improved sanitation and 
housing. 

In the current year over 3,000 American 
technicians are working abroad in some 50 
countries. Most of these technicians are 
working with their counterparts overseas in 
the fields of food production, public health, 
and education. These are basic areas for the 
improvement of living standards. Some 
programs haye been broadened, in response 
to changing needs, to help solve problems of 
transportation, housing, industrial manage- 
ment, public administration, and community 
development. 

AGRICULTURE 

In many countries technical cooperation 
programs have shown the way to better 
methods of cultivation, improved plant 
varieties and breeds of farm animals. 
Through these and the application of fer- 
tlizer to crops, improved tools and imple- 
ments, control of plant discases and insect 
pests, the production of food for hungry and 
growing populations has been vastly in- 
creased. 

Even slightly improved tools or better 
methods of cultivation often make immediate 
and striking improvement, In Iran, a dem- 
onstration of the advantages of using a mold- 
board plow instead of a pointed stick in 
sugar beet cultivation resulted in three times 
the yield. In Ethiopia, a simple change to 
row planting of corn instead of brondcast 
Planting increased production from 18 
bushels an acre to 30 bushels, 

Agricultural vocational schools and col- 
leges have been opened in a dozen countrics 
as a result of technical cooperation. 
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Through agricultural extension activities, 
additional channels have been opened 
through which a continuous supply of sci- 
entine information flows to the farmers 
themselves in a form which they can under- 
Stand and apply. 

HEALTH AND EDUCATION 

The original activity of technical coopera- 
tion in Venezuela was in malaria control. 
In 3 years, malaria dropped from third place 
to sixth among causes of death. In the 
Philippines, malaria incidence fell 68 percent 
as a result of DDT spraying. The malaria 
Control program, in addition to its striking 
accomplishments toward better health, had 
the important side effect of tremendous ex- 
Pañsion in food production—particularly in 
Indonesia and Iran, Mosquito control re- 
stored to cultivation much highly productive 
land which previously had been abandoned 
because of malaria. + 

The surge of interest in education in all 
newly developing countries is a phenomenon 
Of the present era. In 1946-47 in Cambodia 
there were 38,000 children in primary schools; 
in 1955-56 attendance was 241.000. In Iran, 
Since the U.S. technical cooperation program 
began in that country, school enrollment 
has increased from 20,000 in 1948 to 45,000 
in 1955. The great need everywhere is for 
trained teachers, and technical cooperation 
Projects in education have concentrated on 
filling this need, helping to give preservice 
training to more than 17,000 teachers and 
in-service training to moré than 46,000. 

I have given only a few examples to illus- 
trate the operation of this program and the 
benefits it has produced. 

Let us consider in more detall another ex- 
&mple of accomplishment, in order to dis- 
Cuss the criteria applicable to a technical 
Cooperation activity. In Chile, the Gov- 
ernment had sought over many years to es- 
tablish a satisfactory program of preventive 
Medicine. As part of the US. technical co- 
Operation program in the field of health, 
during the period from 1943 to 1953, five 
health centers were established and operated 
in strategic locations. These centers have 
Since been turned over to the Chilean Goy- 
ernment, which continues to operate them 

y. More important, using these original 
Centers as a pattern, the Chilean Govern- 
Ment has constructed ten additional health 
Centers in Santiago Province alone and has 
made such centers the basic field unit in a 
Teorganization of the Chilean National Health 
Service, 

All the elements of a successful technical 
Cooperntion project were present in this case: 
(1) The project dealt with a problem which 

been of concern to the host govern- 
ment; (2) it involved a demonstration of a 
Method of solving the problem; (3) it re- 
sulted not only in an activity which could 

and was turned over to the host govern- 

ment, but it stimulated expanded and con- 

tinuing action by the host government in 
particular field. 

We haye, as a matter of U.S. policy, sought 
to insure the presence of these elements by 
Stipulating three conditions to be met in 
Carrying out a technical cooperation activ- 
ity. Furst, the host country must request 
it. Second, the host country must pay a fair 
Share of its cost. Third, it must be related 
to efforts belng made by the host country 
Atself. 

HOST COUNTRY REQUEST 

These are wise provisions which, if adhered 
to with reasonable consistency, would guar- 
antee that every program and project was 
& truly cooperative undertaking, If we 
Conduct only those programs which the host 

try requests we cnn be sure that we are 

to a genuinely felt necd; by the 
Contribution of host country funds, local 
interest in a program’s success can be both 
- Measured and sustained; und by establish- 
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ing. a relationships with other activities and 
plans of the host country not only can we 
contribute to balanced progress and develop- 
ment but the encouraging effect of our heip 
can spread beyond the individual programs. 

Unfortunately, in altogether too many in- 
stances, these sensible rules have been 
broken. Investigations by our subcommit- 
tee disclosed that some projects were being 
implemented where host country approval 
had been obtained through insistence by 
US. representatives rather than as a 
result of a bona fide interest in the part 
of the host government. To be sure, a 
formal request by the host government was 
on file, but it was little more than a plece 
of paper drawn up to meet technical re- 
quirements, Sometimes these projects origi- 
nated simply because particular U.S. special- 
ists were available and wanted to undertake 
them. In other instances, pressure from 
Washington was put upon U.S. fleld per- 
sonnel to get certain types of projects 
underway. Almost invariably, as might 
be expected, such projects ultimately were 
financed almost entirely with U.S, funds, 
The interest of the host countrics was as 
small as their contributions. 

HOST COUNTRY CONTRIBUTION 


The second requirement, that the host 
country contribute a fair share to the sup- 
port of projects, has also been applied very 
unevenly. In one country we found that the 
United States has been paying over $1 million 
a year to support an agricultural program 
on the basis, not that the host country could 
not support it, but that it would not. In 
another, our technical cooperation funds 
were being used not to supply know-how but 
to underwrite a routine Government activity, 
which is not in the spirit of the technical 
cooperation legislation. In a third country; 
a major agricultural project was of such 
little interest to the host country that when 
the time came to put In its contribution it 
refused to do so, even though we had allo- 
cated more than three-quarters of a million 
U5, dollars to it. 

The proportion of local support for Indl- 
vidual programs and projects varies widely 
even within a single country. What appears 
to emerge is that host country contributions 
have been made to some projects and not to 
others, depending on the extent of host coun- 
try interest in them. This, of course, is why 
the fair share requirement was instituted in 
the first place, but it has not been fully or 
adequately adhered to by U.S, administrators. 

The importance of the level of host coun- 
try contributions cannot be overemphasized. 
It ls not a matter of specific amounts of 
money, for these might vary considerably 
from country to country and even from time 
to time within a given country, depending 
on the local financial situation. What is 
crucial is that the most reliable index of a 
host country’s interest in a program or proj- 
ect is not how much it is willing to have the 
United States invest in it, but how much the 
country itself Is willing to contribute. 

The heart of technical cooperation is the 
idea of self-help. There is little to be gained 
by imposing on others plans and ideas in 
which they have no interest. These pro- 
grams are intended to be cooperative efforts. 
Uniess the recipient country wants and be- 
lleves in a project or program, enough to put 
its own funds into it at whatever ievel it 
can afford, the cooperation aspect is lost. 

In this connection, reports given to the 
Congress on the extent of host country con- 
tributions have been more than a little mis- 
leading. These are usually expressed for 
comparative purposes in terms of equivalent 
dollars. Yet, by the use of par-value ex- 
change rates which have no current sig- 
nificance, the contributions of some coun- 
tries have been greatly exaggerated. We 
found, for example, one country where local 
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contributions as presented to Congress had 
been magnified in this way by a factor of 20. 
In other instances, under a category called 
contributions in kind, a dollar value had 
been placed on a number of intangibles and 
everything conceivable has been counted as 
a host country contribution, including duties 
they had walved collecting on imports for 
the program. Most ridiculous of all was re- 
porting, as a host country cash contribution, 
the local currency obtained by the sale of 
US. commodities we had given them. 

As I have pointed out earlier, local con- 
tributions, when account is taken of the 
general financial situation of the host coun- 
try, can be most revealing about local ac- 
ceptance of programs and projects, I there- 
fore believe that more effort must be made 
to adhere to the “fair share” rule than is now 
the case. I make this observation out of a 
conviction that the planning of programs, 
their day-to-day conduct, and their chance 
of achieying their ultimate goals will be 
improved thereby. 

PROJECT PLANNING 


The third requirement, that programs be 
related to efforts belng made by the host 
country itself, brings up the question of 
planning. What seems to be absent in most 
cases is a realistic estimate of the situation. 
Projects are often initiated with only the 
most hazy idea of how extensive a problem 


is involved, without determining in advance 


the availability of the technical personnel 
who will be needed, and without fixing a goal 
by which progress toward completion can be 
measured. Few projects are based on the 
kind of preliminary survey and analysis 
which would determine how much of what 
kind of technical knowledge or skill needs to 
be and can be supplied over what period 
of time. In place of careful planning, the 
tendency is simply to initiate and to expand 
programs, in the words of one overseas U.S. 
program officer, to provide facilities which 
haven't been provided heretofore.” ‘ 

It is this appronch which leads to pres- 
sures from Washington and even from offi- 
cials in the field to get projects underway, 
not so much because they are relevant to 
local needs, but because a similar activity 
is underway in some adjacent country. This 
is hardly a sound basis for relating programs 
to activities of the host country, and it has 
accounted for a number of notable fallures. 
Fits and starts in other cases have occurred 
because the problem of recruiting technical 
personne! to carry out the work was not ade- 
quately considered. In Uruguay, for exam- 
pie, a program in health was delayed for 
more than a year after the chief of the 
program arrived because four or five tech- 
nicians could not be supplied. 


CONCLUSION 


Reviewing these observations, it is clear 
that most of the faults in technical coopera- 
tion programs are matters of administration. 
Yet, paradoxically, some of them are at the 
same time tributes to the good intentions 
and zeal of the administrators who have been 
activated by a strong desire to obtain 
tangible results and impatient in their haste 
to reach ultimate goals. One can upplaud 
enthusiasm—but not when It initiates action 
with Inadequate planning and results in 
wasteful errors caused by hasty Judgments, 

A basic trouble, I am coming to believe, lies 
in a failure to appreciate the fact that there 
are significant limits to the rate at which 
technical knowledge and skill can be ab- 
sorbed by an underdeveloped economy. As 
Americans we are attuned to a dynamic and 
open society in which technological change 
is rapidly assimilated. We must keep in 
mind the fact that the differing societies of 
many underdeveloped lands cannot now 
make use of all the skills we can offer them. 
First, some far-reaching must take 
place in the nature of the societies them- 
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selves. What I am referring to, of course, 
is the problem generally called cultural lag. 
For example, it may be possible in a given 
country to suggest improved methods of 
agriculture and yet have few of them 
adopted because to do so may require a 
revision of age-old traditions of land tenure 
and ownership and perhaps even of family 
relationships. Similarly, technical improve- 
ments in tax administration may require a 
totally different view of the role of govern- 
mont within a given culture. Such changes 
do not come about quickly nor do they re- 
sult from the availability of technical knowl- 
edge. The need for improved skills may be 
apparent now, but the demand for them may 
require cultural changes which time alone 
can bring. 

No one is better fitted to take such con- 
siderations into account than host country 
officials who, of necessity, are representative 
of their own culture. This is why the partic- 
ipation of the host government in planning 
and carrying out technical cooperation pro- 
grams is of such paramount importance. 
This is why unilateral judgments by U.S. 
Officials of what projects are to be undertaken 
should be discouraged. 

It can, of course, be argued that adhering 
strictly to the rules might result in a reduc- 
tion in the number and scope of activities 
now underway. This, indeed, might prove 
to be the case and in some instances it might 
be wise. It is also possible that sounder 

might result. In addition, there is 
a real possibility that when full account is 
taken of the limits imposed by cultural lag, 
to say nothing of administrative matters like 
the recruitment of adequate numbers and 
kinds of U.S. technical personnel, the seem- 
ingly modest level at which these activities 
are operating may turn out to be very nearly 
the maximum which is currently feasible. 

I have not commented on the relationship 
of these programs to our more costly under- 
takings in the fields of outright economic 
assistance and military aid. Obviously they 
are related, since improved economies and 
greater military strength require added tech- 
nical knowledge and skills. Conversely, the 
full use of such knowledge and skills may 
depend upon the addition of considerable 
amounts of physical capital. 

Technical cooperation is basically educa- 
tion, and it is as an educational activity that 
it must be assessed. In my view, its funda- 
mrental concept is sound. The broad policy 
guides which have been set up for its con- 
duct are inherently wise. If to the good in- 
tentions of the U.S. officials administering 
these programs there can be added sounder 
judgment, and a greater degree of common- 
sense, I believe we will more fully accomplish 
our purpose. 

For its part, Congress, I am sure, will con- 
tinue to give this activity its strong support. 
It is to be expected, however, that a careful 
congressional eye will be kept on technical 
cooperation operations, and that the sharp- 
est criticisms will still come from those Mem- 
bers of Congress who most devoutly want 
these programs to succeed, 


Teenage Boys Snatch Girl From G.I., 
Rape Her 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. OLIN D. JOHNSTON 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, September 10, 1959 


Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, I wish to bring to the at- 
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tention of the Senate an article appear- 
ing in the Washington D.C.) Post and 
Times-Herald of September 9, 1959, en- 
titled “Teenage Boys Snatch Girl From 
G.I., Rape Her.” 

Mr. President, this article relates how 
a group of Negro youths snatched a 
screaming 18-year-old white girl from 
her soldier companion and raped her in 
a wooded area near heavily traveled East 
River Drive in Philadelphia. 

This is but another instance in the 
growing and mounting series of tragedies 
which are besetting the large cities of 
America where forced integration has be- 
come the so-called law of the land. 

Mr. President, until the people of this 
country realize that integration can only 
exist peacefully in places where people 
voluntarily prefer it, we will continue to 
have incidents such as these and the 
thousands of others that have occurred 
and are occurring in New York, Boston, 
Chicago, St. Louis, and other cities I 
have mentioned recently on the floor of 
the U.S. Senate. There will be no end 
to such violence and disrespect for law 
and order so long as integration is forced 
upon unwilling people. 

Mr. President, I ask that this article 
from the Washington (D.C.) Post and 
Times Herald be printed in the Appendix 
of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Washington (D.C.) Post and 
Times Herald, Sept. 9, 1959] 
TEENAGE Boys SNATCH GRL From GI. 
RAPE HER 

PHILADELPHIA, September 8.—A group of 
Negro youths snatched a screaming 18-year- 
old white girl from her soldier companion 
and raped her in a wooded area about 100 
yards off heavily traveled East River Drive. 

Police said the attack took place late 
Monday afternoon in the city’s Fairmount 
Park area, The victim sald she was grabbed 
by a gang of 10 or 15 teenage boys. 

She said she and her companion, Arthur 
Ivers, also 18, were walking through the 
park when approached by the band of Ne- 
groes, all about 17 to 19 years old. She told 
Park Guard Frank Stewart that seven of 
the youths grabbed Izers, while the others 
pulled her behind some bushes, ripped off 
her blouse and shorts and assaulted her re- 
peatedly. Ñ 

Izers, an Army private, stationed at Fort 
Dix, N.J., finally broke loose and dashed for 
the River Drive. He hailed four motorists 
who followed him back into the woods. 
When they reached the scene, the youths 
fled into the woods. 

Police and park guards arrested 25 sus- 
pects, but all were released for lack of 
identification, 


Oceanographic Research 
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oF 
HON. OVERTON BROOKS 
OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 1, 1959 
Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana: Mr. 


Speaker, recently the American Legion in 
national convention assembled adopted 
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a resolution endorsing oceanographic re- 

search. Since the Committee on Science 

and Astronautics, of, which I am chair- 

man, has had this matter under study, I 

commend this resolution to my colieagues 

for their consideration. 

RESOLUTION 640 (CONVENTION COMMITTEE ON 
NAVAL AFFAIRS) OCEANOGRAPHIC RESEARCH 
Whereas the knowledge of the scientific 

phenomena related to the world's oceans at 

present is extremely meager compared to 
their paramount importance; 

Whereas the world’s ocenns coyer three- 
fourths of the earth's surface and are dally 
increasing In Importance to the destiny of 
the free world; 

Whereas increased utilization of marine 
resources provide a promising food potential 
in the face of the explosive increases of the 
world’s population; 

Whereas the world’s oceans provide a fu- 
ture source of atomic fuel, mineral resources, 
and fresh water supply; 

Whereas there is an increased mutual in- 
terdependence of the nations of the free 
world for non indigenous strategic materials 
in view of expanding technological applica- 
tions; 

Whereas the United States and the free 
world depend for sea ift of 99 percent of all 
materials exported; 

Whereas the United States depends largely 
upon utilization of the world’s oceans by its 
naval forces for its capability to cope with 
limited war and international crises all over 
the world; 

Whereas th threat of enemy submarine 
launched missile attack against the United 
States is now a reality; and 

Whereas there is an urgent need to provide 
a comprehensive long range program for 
oceanographic research embodying an accel- 
erated increase in oceanographic research 
and survey ships, laboratories, schools and 
scientific personnel: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the American Legion Na- 
tional Convention assembled in Minneapolis, 
Minn., August 24-27, 1959, indorses the over- 
all 10-year plan for ocenanographic research 
as outlined in the Report of the Committee 
of Oceanography of the National Academy of 
Sciences and the U.S. Navy. - 


Judge Orel Busby Honored 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. TOM STEED 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REFRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 10, 1959 


Mr. STEED. Mr. Spezker, the Young 
Democratic Clubs of Oklahoma staged a 
dinner on August 29 at Ada, Okla., to 
honor Judge Orel Busby of that city as 
the founder of the Young Democratic 
Club movements in America, 

This occasion was made more out- 
standing by the presence of America’s 
most distinguished Democrat, the Hon- 
orable Sam RAYBURN, Speaker of the 
House. The remarks made at this occa- 
sion by Judge Busby were so impressive 
by virtue of their sincerity and pro- 
foundness that I believe our colleagues 
in Congress will find them of great and 
refreshing interest. Judge Busby’s re- 
marks follow: 

Governor Nigh, and friends, all, in reality 
my part on this program tonight should be 
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Only to say “Thank you,” but I want to say 
& little more. 

First, I appreciate that gracious and 
fiattering introduction. After that introduc- 
tion, I should probably—in courtroom lan- 
guage—rest my case before this court of 
Public opinion.. Surely anything I might say 
from this point forward will only decrease 
your estimate of me. 

I addressed you as, Friends, all.“ I con- 
sider that every person present falls in that 
Category. Your printed history has on it-— 
very much in evidence—my name. But you 
can readily understand that my real part in 
this program might be expressed in ‘the 
words of the Roman philosopher who wrote, 
“A fly sat upon the axle of a chariot wheel 
and said, What a dust do I raise.“ Figura- 
tively speaking, I am only the fly on the 
chariot wheel. The chariot wheel of this 
Program, so to speak, is this distinguished 
audience and our distinguished guests. 

But I would be less than human if I did 
Not express to you my sincere appreciation 
of my part in this program tonight—even 
though I feel that my use of the English lan- 
guage is inadequate to express fully my 
feelings. 

One's work in life is worth only so much 
as the things about which he busies him- 
self. In the opinion of Oklahoma's young 
Democrats I must have busied myself in my 
Youth about something worthwhile when I 
Sided in the formation of an organization 
Which might be considered Oklahoma's first 
Political youth movement. From tts humble 

the youth movement of 48 years 
ago is now credited with making a lasting 
impression upon the political history of this 
State and possibly of the United States. - 

Shakespeare said, All the world is a stage, 
&nd the men and women are merely players. 
They have their exits and their entrances, 
and one may, in his time, play many parts.” 
Tonight’s meeting pleasantly reminds me 
that in my early youth I made an entrance 
and played a small part on the political stage 
Of Oklahoma. Also that the young Demo- 
Crats of Oklahoma now believe that I am en- 
titled to be awarded an Oscar.“ so to speak. 

The youth of 48 years ago were no differ- 
ent from the youth of today. They were 
idealistic—certainly they wanted to be rec- 
Ognized—and they were reformers. as youth 
has always been, in all ages and in all times. 
But you can see the effect of these youth 
movements. 

We had another youth movement at our 
last State election, and it résulted in the elec- 
tion of a youthful brilliant Governor, J. 
Howard Edmondson, who is honoring us with 
his presence tonight, and also a youthful 
and brilliant Lieutenant Governor, who is 
80 ably presiding here tonight. 

I see in the audience tonight many con- 
temporaries who helped form the organiza- 
tion of young Democrats and who, in the 
Carly years of its existence, worked hard for 
its success and who deserve as much credit 
as I. Their presence brings me nostalgic 
memories of my college days and of my 
Youth. These memories’ bring treasured 
emotions and sentiments. These Oklaho- 
mans here tonight can take pride in their 
&tcomplishments. They have been tall men. 
Refer to the printed history of the league and 
to the list—which is partial only—of those 
who worked hard the first few years of the 
existence of this organization to make it a 
Success. And then look at the successful ac- 
Complishments, as Oklahoma citizens, of 
those listed as living. And I pause to pay 
tribute, with feeling, to those listed as dead 
and to thelr accomplishments. 

Also in our audience tonight, I see many 
Prominent Oklahomans who are leaders in 
business, professional, and judicial circles, I 
zes prominent officeholders and men with 
Whom I served on the supreme court. And 
I see a large number—youthful and mature 
Of very important persons in the Democratic 
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Party in Oklahoma. These persons. range 
from earnest party workers to a very able 
and a very distinguished U.S. Senator, Sena- 
tor Rosert S. Kerr. Bos was born and 
reared here in Ada—and we Adans are just- 
ly proud of his great accomplishments. 

And I see a few prominent Republicans, 
personal friends, for whose presence and 
friendship we fee] grateful. s 

And as the capsheaf of this splendid 
audience, we have honoring us as the prin- 
cipal speaker, the Honorable Sam RAYBURN— 
not just a politician, but a lovable states- 
man of international stature, whose influence 
over world affairs is probably second only to 
that of President Eisenhower. 

As I make my exit from the political 
stage—actually I made it in 1942—I make 
this observation to the many officeholders 
and prominent politicians present. When 
T was actively engaged in politics I received 
my share of the brickbats that come to the 
protagonist in the political arena whose in- 
terests clash with others. Now, at my exit 
from the political arena, it appears that 
flowers and not brickbats are coming my 
way. And I assure you, with feeling, that 
a few bouquets in your lifetime are worth 
a truckload on your grave. 

But my wife warned me not to become 
too drippy“ in this response and not to give 
vent verbally to too many mixed emotions. 
She brought me back to earth with a defini- 
tion she heard on TV—to the effect that 
mixed emotions are what a man feels when 
he sees his mother-in-law tumbling over a 
cliff in his new Cadillac. 

As further appreciation of this occasion 
tonight, I want to thank again all the young 
Democrats who have made it possible. Spe- 
cial mention should be made of Jim Hamil- 
ton, Bob Ford, Bob Bennett, Henry Roberts, 
Daryl Cody, and the splendid group of young 
helpers, in whose minds the idea for this 
program was born, and who have worked 
untiringly to make this occasion a worth- 
while success, 

And I would feel remiss if I did not refer 
to the honor bestowed on this gathering 
tonight by the presence of five of our very 
able and very outstanding Congressmen from 
Oklahoma, CARL ALBERT, TOM STEED, Ep En- 
MONDSON, Tosy Morris, and JOHN JARMAN. 
We are especially indebted to my lifelong 
friend, Tom STEED, and to our brilliant 
neighbor from McAlester, CARL ALBERT, for 
their part in obtaining Mr. Sam to lend his 
name, his prestige, and above all, his pres- 
ence to this gathering. 

Finally, special attention should be called 
to this beautifully presented history fur- 
nished us, and to those who made it pos- 
sible. I shall cherish mine as a valued 
souvenir, 

We are also indebted to the good ladies 
of the garden clubs of Ada, who have so 
beautifully decorated this room with flowers. 
: Again, and from the depths of my heart, 

say— 

Thank you, friends, all. 


One Hundred and Seventy-fifth Anni- 
versary of Montgomery County, Pa. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN A. LAFORE, JR. 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 10, 1959 
Mr. LAFORE. Mr. Speaker, today, 


September 10, 1959, Montgomery Coun- 
ty, Pa., which is also the 13th Congres- 
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sional District, celebrates the 175th an- 
niversary of its founding. 

On the occasion of this anniversary, it 
is with great pleasure that I join with 
my friends and neighbors, in extending 
birthday greetings. 

This milestone in the county’s his- 
tory clearly demonstrates the ability and 
dynamic purposefulness of our citizens 
to work together for a cause that is 
beneficial to all, We are very proud of 
our county and its development over the 
175 years of its existence, and I am 
sure that with high enthusiasm and will, 
bent on continued success, we can look 
forward with confidence to even greater 
things in the future. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include a -proclamation 
for Montgomery County Day, Thursday, 
September 10, 1959. Congratulatory 
communications from President Eisen- 
hower, Vice President Nixon, and the 
Senators from Pennsylvania, Hon. Hugh 
Scott, and Hon. Joseph S. Clark as fol- 
lows: 

PROCLAMATION FOR MONTGOMERY COUNTY 
Day, THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 10, 1959 


Whereas Montgomery County has reflected 
dynamic advancements in industry, govern- 
ment, health, commerce, tion and 
communications during the development of 
our Nation; and 

Whereas Montgomery County has ever en- 
couraged self-reliance and fostered freedom 
of opportunity for its men and women; and 

Whereas our citizens can take pride in 
Montgomery County's vast resources, her 
versatility and manifold attainments in in- 
dustry, health, and her amazing diversity 
of products; and 

Whereas it was on Montgomery County 
soll that the forces of Gen. George Wash- 
ington withstood their most severe test in 
the Nation's successful fight for freedom; 
and 

Whereas Montgomery County must look 
to the future, ever searching for new en- 
deayors which will mean continued growth 
and prosperity; and 

Whereas the occasion arises to appro- 
priately observe our heritage and impress 
upon the world that it will be preserved 
in enriched form for generations to come: 
Now, therefore, 

We, J. Walter Hammonds, Warren M. Cor- 
nell, Jr, and Forrest J. Henry, the Com- 
missioners of Montgomery County, do here- 
by designate and proclaim Thursday, Sep- 
tember 10, 1959, as Montgomery County Day 
to commemorate the 175th anniversary of 
the founding of Montgomery County. 

We call upon our citizens to seize upon 
this opportunity to acquaint themselves 
more fully with the resources, development, 
history and potentialities of their county, 
and ask that the occasion be marked by ap- 
propriate exercises in the schools and by 
business, civic, religious, -patriotic and fra- 
ternal organizations within Montgomery 
County. 

\ THE Wurrr HOUSE, 

Washington, 

Hon. J. WALTER HamMonps, 
Hon, M. CORNELL, Jr., 
Hon. Forrest J. Henry, 
Commissioners of Montgomery County, 
Courthouse, 
Norristown, Pa.: 

Through Con: Joun A. Laronx, Jun., 
I have learned of the 175th anniversary of 
the founding of Montgomery County, and it 
is a pleasure to send greetings to all joined 
in the observance of this event. 

Montgomery County, Including the hal- 
lowed land of Valley Forge, enjoys a proud 
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history. Its people, strengthened by a tra- 
dition of enterprising and responsible citi- 
zenship, can face the future with confidence, 

Congratulations and best wishes. 

Dwicur D. EISENHOWER, 
OFFICE OF THE VICE PRESIDENT, 
Washington. 
County COMMISSIONERS, : 
Montgomery County, 
Norristown, Pa.: 

It is a pleasure to extend greetings to the 
citizens of Montgomery County, Pa., on the 
175th anniversary of the founding of their 
county. The United States has expanded 
enormously since 1784 and in these 175 years 
Montgormery County has contributed much 
to the cultural, political, and Industrial de- 
velopment of the Nation. I also know of 
the excellent reputation Montgomery Coun- 
ty has for providing efficient and progressive 
government as well as a low tax rate. Your 
county could well be considered a model for 
all of us, With best wishes for the next 
175 years. 

Sincerely, 
Ricwarp NIXON. 


Congratulations to Montgomery County 
on the 175th anniversary of its founding. 

These days when our society devotes so 
much emphasis to those things which are 
changing, it is heartening to have people 
call attention to the things which have not 
changed—our heritage, and the principles 
which guided our forebears and continues 
to guide us today. ~ 

People who are interested in their own 
past, almost always are those who are also 
Planning for the future. They live a fuller 
life and conduct their civic affairs in a man- 
ner which will make their children proud to 
inherit the community. 

This has contributed to making Mont- 
gomery County so vigorous an area and one 
which is a credit to the whole Common- 
wealth, 

U.S. Senator HucH Scorr. 


Messers J. WALTER HAMMONDS, 


Commissioners of Montgomery County, 
Norristown, Pa. 

GENTLEMEN: It is a pleasure to salute 
Montgomery County on its 175th birthday. 
I have many special reasons for particularly 
warm feelings for Montgomery—one being 
that my daughter attends Bryn Mawr; an- 
other than a key member of my Senate staff 
is from Conshohocken. 

Your continuing prosperity and growth, 
your rich history, your diversity of resources 
and industrial development—all these make 
Montgomery a cornerstone on which the wel- 
fare of Pennsylvania is built. 

Best wishes for 175 more years of steady 


Sincerely yours, 
JOSEPH S. CLARE. 


We Are Proud of Mercy Flights 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 3, 1959 


Mr, PORTER. Mr. Speaker, an idea 
we would be glad to export from Oregon 
to other parts of the United States and 
the world flies under the name of Mercy 
Flights, Inc. It has been in operation 
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for almost 10 years and its purpose is the 
transportation of the sick and injured, 
quickly and safely, to medical treatment. 
Its financial support comes from the 
community. The only remuneration paid 
anyone is in the form of expenses for the 
volunteer pilots. 

Recently Mercy Flights made another 
outstanding contribution when it helped 
transport persons injured in the Rose- 
burg explosion disaster. 

Eric Allen, managing editor of the 
Medford Mail-Tribune, explains Mercy 
Flights, Inc., in the following editorial, 
included here under unanimous consent. 
It appeared in the Medford Mail-Tribune 
on August 20, 1959. 

Mercy FLIGHTS’ JoB 

In the wake of the disastrous earthquake 
in Montana this week, the cry went up for 
airplanes—planes to transport the injured, 
planes to fly in emergency supplies, planes to 
spot marooned survivors, planes to bring in 
news reporters to tell the world about the 
event. ? 

The same wás true, to a lesser extent, after 
the Roseburg disaster, when the airport at 
the stricken town was humming with activ- 
ity. 

This serves to point out that Medford is 
lucky to be the “home base“ of the only 
privately operated nonprofit air ambulance 
organization in the United States, and, so 
far as is known, in the world. 

Mercy Flights, Inc., is now more than 914 
years old. Just 10 years ago this month the 
idea for such a service was conceived. Dur- 
ing the late summer and fall and early winter 
months of 1949, the plans were developed, 
money solicited, the first plane and Its rudi- 
mentary equipment purchased. 

In January, 1950, the first “mercy flight“ 
a phrase we're now used to hereabouts—was 
made. 

Since that time the number of patients 
carried by the planes has grown to an aver- 
age of 150 each year—nearly three each 
week—and the total number of patients has 
gone over the 1,000-mark. 

Mercy Flights, Inc.'s primary job is the 
transportation of the sick and injured, 
quickly and safely, to medical treatment— 
either from elsewhere to Medford, or from 
this area to the big hospitals of Portland. 
Seattle, or San Francisco. 

But the job is not limited to that function 
alone. For instance, a Merey Flights plane 
was the first emergency vehicle, other than 
fire engines, to arrive at Roseburg before 
dawn on the morning of August 7, carrying 
two doctors, three gas company repairmen, 
and a supply of blood. 

On other occasions, the planes have been 
pressed into moving supplies for the Forest 
Service during fire emergencies. 

But none of these other activities, worth- 
while as they are, have been allowed to ham- 
per the service's readiness to serve emergency 
patients. 

Mercy Flights’ support from this commu- 
nity (meaning not only Medford, but all of 
Jackson and the surrounding counties of 
northern Oregon and northern California) 
has been remarkable. 

From the very first, when school young- 
sters gave their dimes and nickels to make 
the organization a reality, Mercy Flights has 
recelved the cooperation and support, not 
only of officials and organizations, but of 
people everywhere, 

It has responded by standing by, around 
the clock, ready to perform its errands of 
mercy, 

The organization's chief means of financial 
support comes from the prepaid subscrip- 
tions, which, for $5 per year per family unit, 
or $3 for Individuals, entitles one to free 
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transportation in medical emergencies with- 
in a 400-mile radius, and low rates for other 
forms of ambulance service. 

(Charges to nonsubscribers are lower than 
commercial air ambulance service for those 
living in Mercy Flight’s service area, but it 
is the firm's policy not to compete with such 
commercial services.) 

This service is operated without remunera- 
tion (other than expenses for the volunteer 
pilots) by local people. The best way to in- 
sure that it will continue is to take out a sub- 
scription to its service, or, if already a sub- 
scriber, to renew promptly when the sub- 
scription expires. 

The address: Post Office Box 522, Medford. 

—E. A. 


Report to the People of the Second Con- 
gressional District of South Dakota 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS . 


HON. E. Y. BERRY 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 1, 1959 


Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
insert in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD my 
final report for the Ist session of the 
86th Congress to the people of the Second 
Congressional District, South Dakota, 

It is as follows: 

Each year as the session draws to a close, 
I have attempted to supplement my regular 
monthly reports to you with a final report 
in which I endeavor to summarize what has 
been done by Congress, what should have 
been done, and the overall picture as it 
hangs in the national frame. 

In sizing up the national picture, we 
should recall first that the Nation and the 
world are at peace. True—there are troubled 
spots—always have been and always will 
be—but international tension is lower today 
than at any time since I came to Washington 
over 8 years ago when a Korean war was in 
Tull bloom. 

Historians marked the date last week as 
20 years since Hitler had moved his armies 
into World War H. It was 21 years before 
then that the-Kaiser moved his troops into 
World War I. Each war resulted primarily 
because the Allies had compromised their 
positions rather than taking a firm stand and 
backing up that position with strength. 

Today at the end of the present 20-year 
period, the leader of the potential enemy has 
asked to come to our shores, not with armies, 
but with his wife and family, to visit a nation 
and to visit a President who, upon taking 
over the reigns of state, served an ultimatum 
from a position of strength and has refused 
to compromise one word of that ultimatum, 
one acre of that ground, or one citizen of that 
area. : 

A recent visit with that President con- 
vinces me this position will in no way be 
altered and none of the fundamental prin- 
ciples that have kept the peace will be com- 
promised when the two men sit down across 
the table from each other to visit. Presi- 
dent Eisenhower does not bluster and blow as 
the bulky dictator of the Soviet Union, but 
neither does he cringe from pressure or poli- 
tics. Should anyone doubt that, they should 
read his record of holding the brakes on a 
spending-pledged, two-thirds Democrat ma- 
jority in the 86th Congress, 

No—the Khrushchey visit can do no 
harm—it could do good. He will return to 
his -Communist empire with a firsthand 
knowledge of the strength of this country— 
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not just the military strength, but the eco- 
nomic and social and spiritual strength of 
a great, free, Christian Nation. 

When I first came to Washington, I heard 
the then General Eisenhower make the state- 
ment that the military is only the cutting 
edge of the sword, that the strength of the 
blade back of that cutting edge is the eco- 
nomy of the country, A month ago I had 
breakfast with the now President Eisen- 
hower and heard him relate the remarks of 
Ludwig Erhardt of Germany, who told the 
President the greatest fear of their people 
Was not recessions, but inflation; that they 
had experienced inflation at its worst; that 
the worst kind of hard times comes when 
the housewife must take a market basket 
full of money to the grocery store to buy 
& purse full of groceries. 

It is my privilege, as your representative, 
to cast your vote for you, and I have cast 
that vote not only to strengthen the Presi- 
dent's hand in forcing a balanced budget, 
but to go even further than the President 
has gone in a determined effort to return 
fiscal responsibility to the Nation, thereby 
Strengthening the blade back of that cut- 
“ting edge and preventing the day when a 
basket full of money is required for a purse 
full of groceries, 

I believe that fiscal responsibility is meas- 
ured not only by a balanced budget, but 
likewise in seelng that the taxpayers get 
their money’s worth for the tax dollar that 
is expended. I have opposed programs that 
will unbalance the budget, and I have op- 
posed programs where I feel the taxpayer 
will not get his money’s worth, 

I hope you will read the enclosed remarks 
which I made on the House floor during 
debate on several issues. There I have 
Pointed out some of my fears based upon 
the trends of the times. Space in this re- 
port prohibits more than just a summary, 
but in this summary I would remind you 
again that it is Congress which makes the 
laws, it is Congress which appropriates the 
money, When those laws are made, when 
those appropriations are passed, the Presi- 
dent and the executive branch have no 
alternative but to execute the laws which 
Congress has enacted. 

Representative CLARENCE Cannon, Demo- 
crat, chairman of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee, recently pointed out that in each 
year since 1939 the value of the dollar has 
decreased with the exceptions of 1949 and 
1955. I would point out that these two 
years followed the only two balanced bud- 
gets since 1939— the work of the two Repub- 
lican Congresses, the 80th and the 83d. 
This is proof that it can be done, that the 
devaluation of the dollar can be stopped if 
Congress has the will to live within the 
national income. 

It was to help strengthen the hand of the 
President and force a spending-bent Con- 
gress to live within the national income 
that I voted to sustain the President's vetoes 
in an effort to not only bring those particu- 
lar bills more in line with national needs, 
but at the same time quell the overall 
thirst for drinking at the tempting spring 
of inflation. 

It was to cut spending below the national 
income that I voted against such frills as a 
new congressional office building; public 
parking lots; Federal assistance to communi- 
ties sponsoring sporting events; the unneces- 
sary grant-in-aid programs for constructing 
business establishments at airport terminals; 
public housing; city slum clearance; area 
redevelopment; construction of city sewage 

systems; and a dozen other similar programs 
which could and should be financed by pri- 
vate enterprise or local governmental units. 

It was to reduce similar abroad 
that I voted against the $3.1 billion foreign 
aid bill, I also opposed permitting the In- 
ternational Bank and Monetary Fund, as 
Well as the Federal Aviation Agency and the 
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Development Loan Administration, from 
drawing directly on the Federal Treasury to 
fund department expenditures rather than 
obtaining appropriations from Congress— 
a procedure known as “back door” spending 
that has cost the taxpayers almost $8 billion 
annually. 

Our chickens are coming home to roost 
from another field. After going off the gold 
standard, a certain confidence was maintain- 
ed in the dollar through the knowledge 
that large gold supplies were buried at Fort 
Knox. Because of inflation at home and the 
effect of the reciprocal trade policies, our 
gold supplies are slipping away, As of July 
1, our gold stock stood at $20.5 billion. Of 
that amount, foreign governments and na- 
tionals owned $14.9 billion, leaving a domes- 
tic gold reserve of $5.6 billion, This is due 
largely to the fact that we have, for the first 
time in modern years, lost the balance of 
trade. We are buying more foreign goods 
and selling less abroad, I have urged a re- 
turn to the gold standard to right this wrong. 

The 86th Congress made history in adopt- 
ing the Landrum-Griffin labor reform bill. 
Its passage was not a personal victory for 
the President, the Republicans, nor the 
conservative Democrats. It was simply an 
example of the people asserting their rights 
when sufficiently aroused. 

The powerful and well-financed labor 
bosses could not have been overcome without 
the people demanding (1) that legislation 
be passed which would drive racketeering 
and corruption from the ranks of organized 
labor, and (2) that the rights of the indi- 
vidual union member be protected. 

The new law does these things. It con- 
tains the McClellan Bill of Rights” with 
criminal enforcement, then it adds protec- 
tion to the public as well through the curb- 
ing of secondary boycotts, organizational and 
recognition picketing, and in settling the 
“no man’s land" between State and Federal 
jurisdiction. 

The 86th Congress designed “five rows of 
six and four rows of five" stars in Old Glory 
with the addition of Hawaii as the 50th 
State. It continued the interstate highway 
program through a 22-month increase in the 
gasoline tax; increased the interest rate 
on savings bonds; plugged loopholes in the 
law on obscene mail; exempted out-of-State 
companies from State taxation in certain 
cases; corrected “equal time,” confusing 
regulations for radio and TV stations; etc. 


General Romulo on Sugar 


EXTENSION or REMARKS 


HON. JOHN b. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 10, 1959 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, the 
Philippine Ambassador to the United 
States, Gen. Carlos P, Romulo, is quoted 
in the McCarthy Sugar Report of Sep- 
tember 4, 1959, as having given certain 
figures on Philippine sugar production 
of interest to this body. 

Because of the fact that the Philip- 
pines is a country openly and coura- 


geously committed to the side of democ- 


racy and freedom and has fought com- 
munism successful, and because Gen- 
eral Romulo is acknowledged as a true 
friend of the United States in war and 
in peace, I wish to bring the report to 
the attention of the Members of the 
House. Under unanjmous consent to ex- 
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tend my remarks, I include us in the 
Recorp at this point: 
Report No. 12: THe McCarTuy SUGAR 
REPORT OF SEPTEMBER 4, 1959 


Philippine Production Potential Tremen- 
dous: In Report No. 10 we surveyed the 
Puerto Rican sugar outlook and concluded 
thatthe islands offer scant hope for produc- 
tion increases, when and if the United States 
decides to look beyond Cuba as the domi-. 
nant source of supply. 

The Philippine outlook, by contrast, is de- 
cidedly promising. It would be only a slight 
exaggeration to say that a telephone call 
today would get you 300,000 tons of addi- 
tional raw sugar tomorrow. With an invita- 
tion from the U.S. Congress the Philippine 
growers could move up to 1,600,000 tons al- 
most without effort. 

But Congress hasn't issued any invitations 
to the Philippines, nor has it given the Phil- 
ippines an even break in years. 

In 25 years of Sugar Act legislation, the 
Philippines have never received an increase 
in their quota. Yet their people were our 
stalwart friends and allies in World War II 
in the struggle against Japan. 

The Philippine initial quota this year is 
980,000 short tons, raw value, tied as it is to 
the Independence Act, against 1,015,186 In 
1934 when quotas were first adopted. 

Compared with their competitors in the 
sugar business, this is the way the Philip- 
pines have fared since 1934, first year of 
the Sugar Act: 


Initial Initial 
Area 1884 1959 
quotas quotas 


9 DERN ST 3,060, 475 |-+-1, 158, 723 
Hawail_. 1,115, 479 
Philippines. 99, 000 

Puerto Rico.. 1, 104, 375 

Virgin Istands....-.. 15, 905 

Full duty countries 248, 025 

Beet processors 1. aon 717 

Muinland cane. 615, 024 

Wf Ny Fe aa 9, 200, 000 | 4-2, 724, 


Note the striking increase to Cuba and 
only modest Increases to all other areas, and 
the actual decline of 35,186 tons for the 
Philippines. 

In the postwar years, Philippine produc- 
tion has been moving forward at a healthly 
rate—from almost total disappearance as a 
result of Japan's occupation. In 1945-46 
output reached its low point of 70,000 tons. 

We asked Carlos P. Romulo, Philippine 
Ambassador to the United States, whether 
the Philippines could supply an additional 
300,000 tons if it.were requested of them 
suddenly, and this is what he said: 

“My answer is yes, without any expansion 
in area already available for sugar cane pro- 
duction and without any additional equip- 
ment for the present operating sugar cen- 
trals.“ “ 

Ambassador Romulo said that before the 
establishment of the U.S. sugar quota sys- 
tem in 1934, when Philippine sugar produc- 
tion was not restricted, the Philippines pro- 
duced that year a total of 1,597,949 short 
tons of centrifugal sugar from an area of 
755,861 acres, or a unit yield of approxi- 
mately 2.19 short tons of sugar peracre. Un- 
der the US. sugar quota system, he said, 
Philippine sugar production has been under 
Government restriction and has been geared 
to the quantity of sugar allowed entry into 
the United States of 952,000 short tons, plus 
the Philippine quota to the world free mar- 
ket of 50,997 short tons, plus domestic con- 
sumptiomof approximately 300,000 short tons, 
and plus reserves. 

In the past crop year of 1957-58, the Am- 
bassador explained, the Philippines produced 
a total of 1,377,847 short tons of centrifugal 
sugar from an area of 452,131 acres, or a 
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unit yield of 8.05 short tons per acre. This 
production was allocated as follows: 

Short tons 
Total 1957-58 production 1,377, 847 


Less: 
Domestic consumption - 300,000 
FTT 952, 000 
World's quota 50, 997 


Totar ak eee tet ba 1, 302; 997 


Surplus and reserves 74,850 


The Philippine Sugar Quota Administrator 
has recently announced that the Philippines 
are going to have a record postwar sugar pro- 
duction this season with an estimated cen- 
trifugal sugar crop for 1958-59 of 1,512,330 
short tons. This will leave a total amount 
of surplus and reserves of 209,333 short tons, 
as follows: 


Short tons 
Estimated 1958-59 production 1, 512,330 
Less: 
Domestic consumption 
US; gut 


World's quota_ 


Total — — 1, 302, 997 


Surplus and reserves 209, 333 


“It will thus be seen from the foregoing 
data,” said Ambassador Romulo, “that the 
Philippines can provide additionally 300,000 
tons of sugar to the United States without 
expanding the area now available for sugar 
cane production nor making any addition 
to the existing machinery and equipment 
of the operating sugar centrals,” 

He continued: “Obviously, a slight increase 
in the unit yield per acre would bring up 
production to around the 1,600,000 level. 
The 25 sugar factories at present milling 
have combined total production capacity of 
1,600,000 short tons of sugar, thereby ena- 
bling them to produce the additional 300,000 
tons quota to the United States should this 
be granted to the Philippines.” 

In his appraisal of the Philippine sugar 
production picture, Ambassador Romulo was 
not gilding the lily. Trade sources report 
that the potential for production there is 
unlimited. Vast virgin areas are contained 
within the boundaries of the Philippine 
Islands, and it is safe to say that given the 
proper encouragement, the Philippines could 
easily and quickly run production up to 
3 million tons and, in fact—given time—to 
much greater heights. 

Outlets for Philippine sugar other than 
the U.S. market are small. Under the Inter- 
national Sugar Agreement the Philippine 
quota is 27,558 short tons plus a special 
reserve of 24,251 tons. 

Consumption in the Philippines is moving 
up, amounting annually to about 275,000 
tons. * 


In 1956 when the Sugar Act of 1948 was 
last amended, the Philippines put up a 
strenuous fight to obtain an increased quota 
for the United States. This was denied. 
When the President of the United States 
signed the new amendments, however, he 
stated that the next time sugar legislation 
comes before Congress, the Philippines 
should be given consideration for an in- 
crease. 

Tha Philippine-United States quota is 
statutory and is not increased when the 
overall U.S. quota is increased. But if Con- 
gress heeds the President a change may come 
in 1960—long overdue. Certainly, the Phil- 
ippines should share in deficit realloca- 
tions. 


What better time will there be than now 
to give the Phillipines the break they so 
Vastly deserve. We say what better time be- 
cause Cuba under the Castro regime has 
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treated the United States with utter disdain 
and has, in fact, been so insulting to us 
that we can no longer look upon her as a 
friend. Further, we will find that we cannot 
depend upon her for one-third of our sugar 
requirements. The hatred expressed for the 
United States by Fidel and Raul and their 
followers clearly indicates that they would 
be weak sisters in time of need. 


Resolutions Adopted by the 41st Annual 
Convention of the American Legion 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 1, 1959 


Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, I submit the following resolu- 
tions adopted by the 41st annual con- 
vention of the American Legion on Au- 
gust 24-27, 1959. I commend them to 
vl Members of the House for considera- 

on. 

RESOLUTION No. 411, OPPOSE Any CUTS IN 

NATIONAL GUARD OR RESERVE STRENGTH 


Whereas the 85th session of Congress set a 
minimum strength of 900,000 men in our 
Regular Army, 300,000 Guardamen and 
400,000 Army Reserve; and 

Whereas the House Appropriations Com- 
mittee agreed to delete mandatory language 
from the defense appropriation bill, similar 
languages in the measure last year blocked 
an administration planned cut of 40,000 
Guardsmen and 30,000 reservists; and 

Whereas the Guards and Reserve are the 
Nation’s second line of defense: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved, by the American Legion in Na- 
tional Convention assembled in Minneapolis, 
Minn., August 24-27, 1959, That we go on 
record as being opposed to any cuts in our 
Guards or Reserve strength. 

Reso.urion No. 594, GA., REAFFIRM STRONG 
READY RESERVE 


Whereas there is no successful way to deal 
With Russia or its satellites diplomatically, 
politically, economically, or militarily except 
from a posture of the greatest possible 
strength; and 

Whereas no trust can be placed in any oral 
or written agreement made with or promised 
by these nations; and 

Whereas the fairest and most democratic 
method of sharing the staggering financial 
cost and heavy sacrifice of personal service 
is upon a universal basis; and 

Whereas, the cold war will apparently last 


tor the foreseeable future; and 


Whereas we already have through taxation 


a method of universally sharing this stag- 


gering financial burden; and 

Whereas the most economical and demo- 
cratic method of providing the necessary 
posture of military strength is through a re- 
latively small hard corps of professional 
Army, Navy, and Alr Corps establishments 
and a large Ready Reserve of trained civil- 
ians, units, and machines prepared for in- 
stance action: Now, therefore, be it 
, Resolved, by The American Legion in Na- 
tional Convention, duly assembled in Min- 
neapolis, Minn., August 24-27, 1959, That 
the traditional position of the American 
Legion which calls for a relatively small pro- 
fessional military establishment and a uni- 
versal compulsory system of and 
service in the Ready Reserve be and the 
same is hereby reaffirmed. 
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RESOLUTION No 352, 6-MONTH 
TRAINING PROGRAM 

Whereas the 6 months’ training program 
established and continued under Public Law 
51 of 1951 and the Reserve Forces Act of 
1955, has been accepted with very general 
approval by the trainees, and by the class A 
Reserve, including the National Guard; and 

Whereas it has been of great help in pro- 
viding basically trained personnel for the 
National Guard and other units of the class 
A Reserve; and 

Whereas due to monetary restrictions and 
administrative orders imposed by the Defense 
Department only 44,000 trainees were in- 
cluded in this program for the last of 1958 
and early 1959; and 

Whereas when the present strength of the 
Regular Armed Forces is reduced it should 
be replaced by a commensurate number of 
ready trained replacements, whether mem- 
bers of a unit of the National Guard, other 
class A Reserves or merely retained in a pool 
of classified trained personnel: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved by the American Legion, That 
the Congress be called upon to provide the 
necssary money for including in the 6-- 
month training program 110,000 trainees, 
and that the Defense Department be called 
upon to issue the necessary administrative 
orders to provide for the training of this 
number, and that this size of the 6 months’ 
training program be constantly maintained: 
Now be it further 

Resolved, That the American Legion in 
national convention assembled in Minne- 
apolis-St. Paul, Minn., August 24-27, 1959, 
take the necessary action to see that the 
above objectives are accomplished. 
ResoLUTION No. 101, INCREASING THE 

STRENGTH or, AND THE MODERNIZATION OF 

etre AND EQUIPMENT OF THE US, 

MY 


Whereas there now appears to be a nu- 
clear parity between the United States and 
Soviet Russia; and 

Whereas Soviet Russia has employed the 
tactics of limited war successfully during 
the past decade by the employment of 
ground forces; and 

Whereas the ground forces of Soviet Rus- 
sia appear to have qualitatively and quanti- 
e superior weapons and equipment; 
an 


Whereas the U.S. Army has missions, 
which exceed its capabilities in both 
strength and equipment, as well as missions 
which cannot be accomplished by other 
than ground forces; and 

Whereas it is agreed upon that American 
Soldiers should not be equipped with in- 
ferlor weapons or equipment: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved, by the American Legion in na- 
tional convention assembled in Minne- 
apolis, Minn, August 2427, 1959, That there 
be a rapid acceleration in the modernization 
of weapons and equipment of the U.S. Army, 
and that the U.S. Army, Active and Reserve, 
be increased to more impressive, effective, 
and respected strength. 


RESOLUTION No. 143—U.S. Army Be MAIN- 
TAINED AT A MINIMUM STRENGTH or 900,000 


Whereas a strong U.S. Army is Indispensa- 
ble to national security; and 

Whereas the U.S. Army has a vital task of 
creating and preparing forces for sustained 
combat on land; and 

Whereas, the use or threat of use of atomic 
weapons does not eliminate the need for a 
powerful Army in all-out war; and 

Whereas the national security policy of 
the United States requires the peacetime 
stationing of Army garrison forces in Euro- 
pean and other friendly nations; and 

Whereas Congress has appropriated funds 
to maintain a 900,000-man Army which 
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funds have not been expended by the Pen- 
tagon; Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the American Legion in 
National Convention assembled in Minneap- 
Olis, Minn., August 24-27, 1959, support 
efforts to maintain the minimum strength 
Army of 900,000. 


Reso.vurion No. 243-—MAINTAIN STRENGTH OF 
ARMY AND Am NATIONAL GUARD at 470,000 


Whereas the American Legion, tradition- 
ally, through the mandate of national con- 
Ventions, has endorsed the Reserve military 
system as part of the Armed Forces for the 
security and preservation of our Nation; and 

Whereas the Army and Air National Guard 
with a congressional authorized strength of 
470,000 citizen soldiers organized in more 
than 6,500 units, trained and equipped, con- 
stitutes the Nation’s largest and most ready 
Military force; and 

Whereas this Ready Reserve Force is dis- 
Persed in more than 2,500 communities in 
every State, the Territories, the District of 
Columbia and Puerto Rico, and by virtue of 
this dispersion would prove to be of inesti- 
Mable value in assisting Ciyil Defense agen- 
cies during the period of initial recovery in 
the event of a successful massive air attack 
on this Nation; and 

Whereas the National Guard represents 
the most fundamental American tradition of 
Citizen soldiery at the grassroots level, of- 
fering the maximum national defense against 
Attack from within as well as from without, 
and at the same time offering young men an 
opportunity to perform thelr military sery- 
ice in their own home communities; and 

Whereas the National Guard has served 
the Nation, the States and Territories with 
honor and yalor in times of peace and war 
and, largely by virtue of its own initiative 
and determination, has achieved a high de- 
Sree of mobilization readiness, and is pre- 
Pared to undertake more advanced type 
training, and to effect necessary reorganiza- 
tion within existing organizational structure 
to properly complement the active military 
establishments; and 

Whereas the Department of Defense has 
Proposed a reduction of 40,000 men from the 
Army National Guard and curtailment of 
funds for the Air National Guard which 
could bring about the elimination of many 
Units of the Army and Air National Guard; 
and . 

Whereas such action is considered to be 
Not In the best. interest of national defense 
as it would reduce the capacity of the Na- 
tional Guard of the States and Territories 
to render assistance in the event of emer- 
Eencies or disaster; and 

Whereas such reductions of personnel or 
Units of the Army National Guard would 
Constitute a writeoff of many millions of 
dollars in Federal and State funds already 
invested in the National Guard and its ex- 
isting facilities: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the American Legion in Na- 
tional Convention assembled in Minneapolis, 
Minn., August 24-27, 1959, That the National 

tive Commission petition the Mem- 
bers of Congress of the United States to take 
n actions to maintain the strength 
of the Army and Air National Guard of the 
United States at the 470,000 level; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That necessary action be taken 
to assure procurement of the necessary per- 
sonnel in order to sustain the Army and Air 
National Guard with young men capable and 
Willing to undergo military training in the 
defense of their country, 

Resoturion No. 302—Moprenizr WEAPONS 
AND EQUIPMENT oF U.S. ARMED FORCES 

Whereas the land forces of the Sino-Soviet 
bloc greatly outnumber the forces of the 
United States and its allies; and 

a high percentage of the weapons 
And equipment currently available to and 
Utilized by the U.S. Armed Forces was pro- 


duced during World War II and the Korean 
War; and 

Whereas the U.S.S.R., since the close of 
World War II, has extensively modernized its 
forces with weapons and equipment of new 
design, and has emphasized in the moderni- 
zation process mechanization of its forces, 
electronics, and firepower of increased 
range, lethality and mobility; and 

Whereas, the U.S.S.R, is producing modern 
ground equipment at a rate alarmingly 
greater than that of the United States, 
thereby permitting the U.S.S.R. to equip not 
only its own forces but those of its satellites 
and allies; and 

Whereas a continuation of the current rate 
of modernization of the U.S. Armed Forces 
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seriously impairs the capability of the Unit- ` 


ed States to counter Communist aggression, 
whether limited or general in nature: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved by the American Legion in Na- 
tional Convention assembled in Minneapolis- 
St. Paul, Minn., August 24-27, 1959, That 
the U.S. Armed Forces shall be modernized 
at a rate and to an extent which will assure 
the United States qualitative superiority in 
all weapons and equipment. 


Panama Canal and Caribbean Situation: 
Views of General Wedemeyer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 10, 1959 


Mr. FLOOD, Mr. Speaker, among the 
many letters that I have received con- 
cerning my addresses on the Panama 
Canal and Caribbean situation is one 
from Gen. Albert C. Wedemeyer, one of 
the Nation's most distinguished soldiers 
of World War II. in which he fully sup- 
ports the position that I have presented 
to the Congress with respect to the Pan- 
ama Canal and Caribbean situations and 
the Monrone Doctrine. 

General Wedemeyer's letter follows: 
‘THE ESTATE PLANNING CORP. 
Washington, D.C., July 20, 1959. 

Hon. DANIEL J. FLOOD, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN FLOOD: Thank you so 
much for the opportunity of reading the ad- 
dresses you made concerning the Panama 
Canal and the Caribbean question. Iam in 
complete accord with your basic premise and 
I hope that your colleagues in the Congress 
Will u. the implications of develop- 
ments in the Latin American countries. Un- 
fortunately, if an individual is a little in 
adyance of his contemporaries in thinking 
about a problem, he is not appreciated, in 
fact he is sometimes ridiculed. Often in the 
past 25 years many Americans have foreseen 
the difficulties that would be injected into 
the international arena by the fanatical, ar- 
rogant, and aggressive Communist leaders. 
However, the American people and many of 
our own leaders refuse to accept or to ap- 
preciate the analyses and judgments of those 
who would alert them to the dangers. 

You are right, in my judgment, in stating 
that the Monroe Doctrine should continue 
to have a broad application, for it certainly 
was so intended by its proposers and sup- 
porters. 

All good wishes for success in your worthy 
endeavors. 

Faithfully, 
A. C. WEDEMEYER, 
General, U.S. Army (Retired). 
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Eisenhower's European Trip 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. L. MENDEL RIVERS 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 10, 1959 


Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, every Member of Congress gets 
press releases from many of the various 
governments of the world whose embas- 
sies are located in Washington. In this 
connection, on yesterday each of us re- 
ceived the Bulletin, which is a weekly 
survey of German affairs issued by the 
Press and Information Office of the Ger- 
man Federal Government. An article 
which each Member of the Congress 
should read is “Significance and Impli- 
cations of Eisenhower's Visit,” by Felix 
von Eckardt, State Secretary and Fed- 
eral Press Chief. — 

Mr. Speaker, being a member of the 
Armed Services Committee, and know- 
ing the indispensable need for the exist - 
ence of NATO and its continuation, and 
knowing so well that without NATO 
there would be no free Europe, I was im- 
pressed beyond words with the impact 
of the President's visit to West Germany. 

As an American, I am proud of my 
President; as an American, I am so 
elated that my President took the lead 
and improved the stature of our Nation 
in the eyes of our allies in Europe. It is 
imperative that we keep West Germany 
on the side of the free world. The West 
German Government is a democratic 
government. It witnessed the man who 
brought a proud Germany to her knees 
returning as her friend and her protec- 
tor. The Germans saw, in Eisenhower, 
one dedicated to peace and they read in 
his eyes one wedded to his mission, 
standing behind the sacred commitments 
of this Government against the threats 
of Russia to the free peoples of Europe. 
Mr. Speaker, I am convinced that Pres- 
ident Eisenhower's visit to Europe has 
done more than all other emissaries be- 
fore him have accomplished. He has 
helped the American cause in Europe. 
He has helped the cause of our allies. 
He represented this Nation with dignity 
and at great personal sacrifice. I,as an 
American, am proud of the fine job he 
did on his recent crusade for peace, 

As a member of a military committee, 
I know the terrific stake America has in 
Europe. President Eisenhower did a job 
that needed to be done. The stature of 
Uncle Sam was until Eisen- 
hower gave the freedom-loving people of 
Europe new hope and new respect for the 
greatest Nation on earth—the United 
States of America, 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include the article hereinabove referred 
to, and the press comments on the trip 
of the President: 

SIGNIFICANCE AND IMPLICATIONS OF EISEN- 

HOWER’s Vistr 
(By Felix von Eckardt, State Secretary and 
Federal Press Chief) 

In Dwight D. Eisenhower there came to 
Germany not only the President of the 
United States but above all a man of honor, 
a politician whose real opinions correspond 
to his moral convictions. Perhaps that ex- 
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plains the overwhelming welcome afforded 
him by the population of Bonn and the sur- 
rounding districts. The common man is 
acutely sensitive to evidences of incorrup- 
tible political behavior which he grasps 
much more quickly than he does the end- 
lessly complicated maneuvers of diplomacy. 
The radiative power of Mr. Elsenhower's per- 
sonality is so strong that it even strikes deep 
into the heart of the Eastern bloc. 

Mr. Eisenhower's reception in Bonn was 
absolutely unique. Anyone who kept his 
eyes open and noticed the places of origin 
of the many cars lining the streets could 
picture for himself the trouble taken upon 
themselves by the thousands wanting to see 
President Eisenhower, thereby making the 
close relations between the United States and 
the Federal Republic outwardly visible. It is 
almost superfluous to say that the Federal 
Government had no more to do with this 
reception the people gave the American Presi- 
dent than to make known the program of the 
visit. 

It is in accordance with Mr. Eisenhower's 
character, not only with his political con- 
victions, that he feels the partition of Ger- 
many to be deeply immoral and unjust. It is 
simply not reconcilable with his ethical out- 
look. From his point of view one could per- 
haps say: Even a people which has brought 
a great deal of misfortune on the world can- 
not simply be torn apart; this cannot be just. 

President Eisenhower will accordingly make 
every effort in practical politics to obtain a 
just reunification of Germany in peace and 
freedom. This we have long known. But 
his visit to Germany has fortified this be- 
lief and made it more concrete. 

The politically decisive aspect of President 
Eisenhower's visit seems to me to be that 
it was made clear with complete unambi- 
guity that the United States regards the 
North Atlantic Alliance as the foundation 
of its European policy. For the peoples of 
Western Europe this is a vital question, for 
without the support of the United States, 
NATO would be politically and militarily 
worthless. 

It is safe to say that the American Presi- 
dent—whose freshness and mental agility 
have surprised all who saw him in recent 
years—has now taken over John Foster 
Dulles“ conception of foreign policy. After 
the death of the friend who was politically 
and personally closer to him than any other, 
he is continuing with the work. 

The people of West Berlin can rest as- 
sured—if they ever had any doubts at all— 
that no “accident” will befall them. In the 
talks between the American President and 
the Federal Chancellor it was established 
without any doubt that the United States 
does not consider any abandonment of their 
basic rights in Berlin, unless a guarantee 
for the freedom of West Berlin is found 
which absolves the Western Powers of their 
rights and duties conclusively and without 
danger for the security of the West Berliners. 
‘Granted, such a state of diplomatic affairs 
does not seem attainable today or tomorrow. 

This admission that not everything can 
be attained today or tomorrow also applies 
to the disarmament question. The American 
President and the Federal Chancellor were 
agreed that disarmament is the central prob- 
lem of our time. On the other hand they 
are realistic enough to see that one must 
be modest, and that one must take the 
chance on a hopeful beginning such as 
might result from the visit of Mr. Khru- 


shchey to Washington. In any case, in this 


respect, both of the statesmen showed the 
same interest and appraisal of the situation. 

But one thing must not be overlooked 
in the evaluation of all the diplomatic de- 
tails of President Eisenhower's visit. That 
is the strength of the evidence that the 
German people have mentally surmounted 
the quarrels and feuds of yesteryear. There 
is much talk nowadays of the “economic 


miracle.“ In economics there are no mir- 
acles. The miracle of our days is the com- 
plete e of resentments. We 
have experienced this in the radical change 
in the relationship between France and Ger- 
many. It is noticeable in the popularity 
enjoyed by Sir Winston Churchill in Ger- 
many; and, above all, we could feel it in the 
welcome given to Eisenhower, the American 
general who led the armies of the Western 
Allies against Germany in World War II. 
To me, this seems to prove that Hitler's 
aggression has long since been condemned 
by the German people. In 1914 the German 
people went to war in the belief that they 
were defending a good cause. The findings 
of the historians are of no importance from 
the psychological point of view. The en- 
thusiasm of August 1, 1914, was a fact. 
September 1, 1939, however, was one of the 
gloomiest days in German history. Because 
the great majority of the German people 
have recognized that fact, the man who 
crushed Hitler's aggression is popular in the 
Federal Republic. Of course, it should not 
be forgotten that other very real feelings 
play their part. They center on the con- 
cepts of protection and security. The Ger- 
man people, for the first time in a long 
period, are immensely relieved to have a re- 
liable ally, all the more so, that this ally 
is the greatest state in the world. 
Press COMMENTS ON PRESIDENT EISENHOWER’S 
Visrr TO Bonn 


Hannoversche Allgemeine Zeitung (inde- 
pendent) : 


“Once again the truth has been confirmed 
that all the papers and documents exchanged 
between governments can be no substitute 
for sincere and open-minded friendship be- 
tween the peoples themselves. From now on 
a stronger bond will unite America and Ger- 
many, and, in an era when political condi- 
tions have become so uncetrain, this fact is 
immensely important. * * * 

“Exact agreements, of the kind that people 
are forever expecting to materialize at the 
very next corner, are probably very far off, 
But if even at this stage the American Presi- 
dent is giving assurances that he will do 
nothing to weaken the German position or 
jeoardize the freedom of Berlin, this is worth 
a mountain of gold. On leaving Bonn, Mr. 
Eisenhower must surely have taken with him 
the certainty that his own loyalty is being 
answered with the fullest confidence and a 
loyalty no less great. 

“During these 2 days Mr. Khrushchey must 
have realized how completely he has failed 
in the attempt to paint Dr. Adenauer and the 
Federal Republic as the disturbers of the 
peace and to separate them from their allies.” 

Die Welt (independent): “The warmth 
with which Mr. Eisenhower spoke of the two 
nations’ common dedication to freedom was 
not the technique of a diplomatist but the 
sincere expression of a strong and vital con- 
viction full of vitality. That the two coun- 
tries have this feeling in common is the basis 
of German-American friendship.” 

Hamburger Abendblatt (independent): 
“Dwight D. Eisenhower made it easy for ali 
who wished to see him to give him such 
visible signs of their confidence in him. He 
won all hearts along the Rhine not alone 
through his great personal cordiality and 
charm. In addition, the fact that this man, 
who has so great a burden to bear, was so 
obviously in splendid health, th itself aroused 
confidence.” 

Berliner Morgenpost (independent) : 
“With joy and great satisfaction the Berlin- 
ers heard what Mr. Eisenhower declared con- 
cerning the situation of their city. It was 
the renewed promise to stand by Berlin under 
all circumstances. We have never had rea- 
son to doubt the American guarantees. 
However, Mr, Eisenhower, previous to the 
forthcoming East-West talks, apparently 
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considered it important to demonstrate Mr. 
Khrushchey once more, in no uncertain 
terms, at which point the patience of the 
United States and the rest of the free world 
is at an end.” 

Christ and Welt (Protestant): “In the 
course of time many heads of government 
have come to Bonn for short visits of con- 
sultation, but none has ever been given so 
enthusiastic a reception.” 

Der Tag (independent), Berlin: “Mr. 
Eisenhower has given the proper answer to 
all speculation reckoning with weakness on 
the part of the Western nations and their 
proneness to be divided among themselves.” 

Neue Rhein-Zeitung (SPD): “That. the 
West Germans cried We like Ike’ during 
Mr. Eisenhower's visit was not due to any 
instruction from the top down. It was the 
expression of the German people's feelings 
toward a man who is using the weight of 
his office as well as of his personality to pre- 
serve peace. * * * Any political evaluation 
of the visit must take into account the jubi- 
lant public mood. The official outcome mir- 
rors the scene on the streets: no conflicts, no 
problems, no disagreements—in short, har- 
mony on both sides, confidence in Ike, con- 
fidence in Conny. Two countries, with but 
a single purpose.” 

Allgemeine Zeitung—Neuer Mainzer Anzei- 
ger (independent): “Mr. Eisenhower clearly 
understood what was being so spontaneously 
offered him by his German ally—for at his 
press conference he said that by this welcome 
the German people showed the American 
people that the words ‘liberty’ and ‘free- 
dom’ mean exactly the same thing to both.“ 

Munchner Merkur (independent): “Who- 
ever saw the reception that the Germans 
gave the American President cannot have 
failed to recognize the simple fact that in 
this enthusiasm of thousands of people 
there were demonstrated three basic ele- 
ments of German foreign policy: the wish 
for security by means of a German-Ameri- 
can alliance; the longing for national unity 
in freedom and in loyalty to the Western 
Alliance; and the deep desire to preserve the 
peace—not by capitulating but by the 
steadfastness that is inherent in patience.” 

Die Weit (Independent): 

“The hearty welcome afforded to Presi- 
dent Eisenhower by the Europeans is by no 
means almed only at his powerful position, 
nor even at the Integrity of his personality. 
There are also certain expectations in- 
volved, * * * ~ 

“But Mr, Eisenhower cannot be assumed 
to have a magic wand. If we do not have 
the good will for reconciliation among our- 
selves, even he cannot help us, We our- 
selves must do our very best. However, Mr. 
Eisenhower even in World War II was 
known as an excellent mediator. We can 
Spe a he will again give proof of this 

Rhein-Zeitung (independent) : 

“The West Germans are no longer inclined 
to gather in the streets to show enthusi- 
asm—tleast of all for anyone connected with 
politics. This is due in part to the experi- 
ence that has taught them to be sceptical 
of anything that seems to give the appear- 
ance of having political Importance, and in 
Part to indolence. Thus, the hearty almost 
stormy welcome that tens of thousands gave 
Mr. Eisenhower seems to prove that West 
Germens have, nevertheless, not lost their 
instinct for what is a really historic mo- 
ment. 

“It is no mistake to assume that the in- 
habitants of Bonn and Bad Godesberg, as 
well as of the towns along the way from the 
airport, were acting on behalf of the entire 
people when they greeted the President 
with such overflowing cordiality and en- 
thusiasm. They demonstrated that they 
decidedly approve of Adenauer’s policy of 
firmly siding with the free West and that 
they have great confidence in Mr. Eisen- 
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hower. Wherever he appeared there was an 
ate and uncommon rapport between. 
these crowds and the man who appeared to 


them so. yery congenial and worthy of af- 
fection.” 


Suggestions for a More Sensible Farm 
Program 


SPEECH 


or 


HON. GEORGE S. McGOVERN 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 9, 1959 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. Speaker, on 

- Monday of this week I took the floor to 
discuss some of the problems which: be- 
Set our farm families. On the follow- 
ing day I pointed out what I believe to 
be the weaknesses in the farm program 
which we are now following under the 
administration of Secretary Benson, 
Today, I want to discuss what I believe 
Might constitute the rough outline for 
a more rational Federal farm program. 

Anyone who searches for a satisfac- 
tory solution to the problems of agricul- 
ture is made keenly aware of the fact 
that there is widespread disagreement 
among farm organizations as to the 
Proper remedy. This disagreement 
Coupled with the sharp differences of 
Opinion between the present administra- 
tion and the Congress has delayed any 
acceptable solution to our agricultural 
Problem. 

Any major problem will produce dif- 
ferences of opinion, however, and we 
have not let such differences stand in the 
Way of progress in the past. Indeed, we 
Cannot afford as a Nation to delay much 
longer the establishment of an im- 
Proved farm program. How can a great 
Nation ignore a condition which de- 
Presses the income of our food producers 
to a level only half that enjoyed by city 
dwellers? How can we ignore the pile- 
up of farm surpluses to the tune of $9 
billion at an annual cost of $1 billion 
in storage and handling charges? How 
Can we turn our backs on the out- 
Stretched hands of hungry millions over- 
Seas and our own undernourished here 
in the United States when vast quanti- 
ties of food are deteriorating in Gov- 
ernment bins? How can we close our 
eyes to the cost-price squeeze that is 
forcing farm families to sell out to cor- 
Poration farm operators and integrated 
agriculture? How, for example, can my 
business constituents in South Dakota 
regard their future with security know- 
ing that farm families are leaving the 
farms in South Dakota at the rate of 
One thousand per year for the past 5 
years, many of them looking for work 
in the large cities where unemployment 
is already a problem. I feel a special 
Concern for the young farmers who be- 
San farming after the Korean War when 
Prices were high and their hopes for the 
future were even higher. These families 
were hit the hardest by the price de- 
Pressing policies of Mr. Benson, tight 
Money, and rising costs of operation. 
They did not have sufficient reserves to 
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survive the squeeze between falling farm 
prices and rising costs of operation. 
What is our suggestion to these farmers? 

To raise these questions is to recognize 
that the crisis in agriculture is more than 
an economic crisis; it is a moral crisis, as 
well. 


GUIDELINES TO A BETTER AGRICULTURAL PROGRAM 


More than a year and a half ago, the 
gentleman from California, Congress- 
man Rooseve.t, and I sent a letter to the 
Members of Congress in-which we sug- 
gested four major factors which we be- 
lieved any new farm program must rec- 
ognize. I believe that those four guide- 
lines are even more apparent today as 
criteria for an improved agricultural 
program. In setting forth the conditions 
of an acceptable new program, we said: 

First. It must be of maximum benefit 
to the family-size farmers who makes up 
the great bulk of our rural population. 

Second. It must not raise food costs to 
city consumers. 

Third. It must not be unreasonably 
costly to the Federal Treasury as is the 
case with our present disorganized and 
poorly planned program. 

Fourth. In view of our position as a 
leading world power, a Federal farm pol- 
icy should be related to our opportunities 
and responsibilities abroad. 

Mr. Speaker, it has seemed to me for 
years that the No. 1 weakness in our 
national farm policy has been our slow- 
ness in recognizing that agricultural 
abundance if properly used can be a 
great asset both at home and abroad. 
The amazing efficiency of the American 
farmer which is the envy of the world 
can be a mighty instrument in strength- 
ening our economy at home and build- 
ing good will and peace abroad. 

I cannot believe that an all wise provi- 
dence intended America to let her abun- 
dant agricultural production become a 
curse that depresses the income of the 
hard-working men and women who make 
that abundance possible. To do so is to 
ignore the parable of the slothful serv- 
ant who was condemned by his master 
because he hid his talent in the ground, 

We all know that in a world where 
most of the people are hungry, our chief 
adversary, Mr. Khrushchev would love 
to have control of America’s food sur- 
pluses to use in his international opera- 
tions. Why then have we been so slow 
to recognize the potentiality of our 
amazing farm production? 

Early in this session of the Congress 
I introduced a resolution—House Con- 
current Resolution 60—entitled the 
“Food for Peace Resolution.” calling 
upon the Congress to make vastly greater 
use of our food reserves as an instrument 
of peace and freedom. We have made 
some progress in that direction under 
Public Law 480, but much more can be 
done in the months ahead. The follow- 
ing is the text of my food-for-peace res- 
olution which I include at this point in 
the CoNGRESSIONAL RECORD: 

House CONCURRÈNT RNESOLUTION 60 

Whereas the abundance of food and fiber 
produced by the American farmer is the 
marvel of the world; and 


Whereas most of the people of the world 
are undernourished; and 
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Whereas the American people historically 
have been concerned with the well-being of 
other peoples; and 

Whereas in many nations of the free world 
vital economic development pr are 
retarded and political stability is threatened 
by an inadequate supply of food; and 

~ Whereas the remarkable bounty of the free 
American farmer has resulted in accumula- 
tions of farm commodities for which there is 
insufficient domestic demand; and 

Whereas the Congress seeks to reduce un- 
necessary expenditures, including, where 
porsible, those for commodity storage and 
Tor foreign assistance; and 

Whereas the Soviet bloc has publicly chal- 
lenged the United States and her allies to 
economic competition in demonstrating be- 
fore the world the viability of their respec- 
tive economic system; Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That it is the sense 
of the Congress that an agricultural abund- 
ance is one of America's greatest assets for 
raising living standards and promoting peace 
and stability in the free world; and that 
Congress favors action to resolve the paradox 
of American agricultural surpluses and world 
food needs by more fully utillzing the re- 
sources of the American farmer as an integral 
part of the United States foreign assistance 
program, 

Sec. 2. This concurrent resolution may be 
cited as the “Food for Peace Resolution”. 


There is also an urgent need for greater 
use of our farm surpluses here at home. 
Two-thirds of our schoolchildren are 
not included in the school lunch pro- 
gram and there are still 17 million Amer- 
icans who are undernourished. One 
reason for the inadequacy of our domes- 
tic food use program is the fact that it is 
under the jurisdiction of the Department 
of Agriculture which is already under 
fire for its heavy budget. Actually our 
domestic food distribution program 
should be under the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. This 
Department is not only better suited to 
carry on a humanitarian food distribu- 
tion program, but it would eliminate some 
of the budgetary criticisms of the De- 

' partment of Agriculture that are now 
hurting the farmer’s chances for a 
stronger program. 

The gentleman from Massachusetts, 
Senator KENNEDY, and I are the cospon- 
sors of legislation—H.R. 7473 and S. 
1884—that would transfer the food dis- 
tribution program to the Welfare Depart- 
ment and expand the use of farm-pro- 
duced foods among needy- American 
families, 

To accomplish the purposes of a com- 
prehensive agricultural program de- 
signed to meet the needs of farm families 
and the Nation as a whole, the gentleman 
from Minnesota, Senator HUMPHREY, and 
I have cosponsored a challenging pro- 
gram—H.R, 8597 and S. 2502—which we 
believe is entitled to the thoughtful con- 
sideration of every American. Both 
Senator Humpurey and I were born in 
small South Dakota towns in the rural 
heartland of America. We have devoted 
a large share of our time and energy in 
Public life studying the farm problem and 
talking with farmers in our home States 
and across the country. We believe that 
our legislation should be given full-scale 
hearings when the Congress returns next 
January and that it may point the way to 
a better agricultural economy in the best 
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interest of farmers and city dwellers 
alike. 

There follows the full text of our bill 
which I strongly urge every Member of 
Congress and every citizen to study. I 
am most anxious to receive suggestions 
from my colleagues and from my fellow 
South Dakotans as to possible improve- 
ments in this legislation before we begin 
hearings next year. 

Under unanimous consent to extend 
my remarks, I include the text of the bill 
at this point in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD, 

H.R. 8597 


A bill to provide for the development of a 
comprehensive family farm program, to 
bring the production of agricultural com- 
modities into balance with demand there- 
for, to enable farmers to secure fair prices, 
to better utilize agricultural abundance 
in the Nation's interest at home and 
abroad, and for other purposes 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House 

of Representatives of the United States of 

America in Congress assembled, That this 

Act may be cited as the “Family Farm Pro- 

gram Development Act“. 

TITLE I—POLICY OBJECTIVE 
Sec. 101. The objective of this Act is to 
provide for the orderly development of a 
comprehensive family farm income and sup- 
ply stabilization program that will (1) assure 
consumers in the United States an adequate, 
varied, and nutritious supply of food, fiber, 
and timber in the immediate future and in 
years to come, (2) bring the supply of farm 
products into balance with requirements for 
domestic use and export, (3) enable farmers 
who are willing to participate in and co- 
operate with orderly marketing and produc- 
tion adjustment programs for agricultural 
commodities to secure fair prices that will 
enable them to secure returns on their labor 
and invested capital comparable to earnings 

in comparable nonfarm occupations, and (4) 

better utilize the Nation's abundance of food 

and fiber products In support of United 

States international policies by assisting 

people in underdeveloped countries of the 

world to develop their economies, to mod- 
ernize and expand their training and edu- 
cational systems, and to avoid famine and 

malnutrition. 
TITLE II—DOMESTIC FOOD 
PROGRAM 


Sec. 201. (a) The Secretary of Agriculture 
(hereinafter called the Secretary) is author- 
ized and directed to formulate annually and 
submit to the Congress on or before Febru- 
ary 1 of each year a domestic food and fiber 
program for the United States, both imme- 
diate and long range, together with budg- 
etary estimates for carrying out such pro- 
gram in the first year and in subsequent 
years of operation. 

( Any food and fiber program submitted 
by the Secretary pursuant to subsection (a) 
shall include provisions for— 

(1) expanding and NMberalizing the na- 
tional school lunch program (carried out 
under the National School Lunch Act) and 
the special milk for children (car- 
ried out under the Act of July 1, 1958 (72 
Stat. 276)); 

(2) a food allotment program under which 
the nutritional needs of low income persons, 
the unemployed, the aged, and the handi- 
capped will be more adequately fulfilled; 
and 

(3) a national security reserve of food and 
fiber products designed to protect people of 
the United States against charges of such 
products in the eyent of war or other na- 
tional emergency. 


AND NUTRITION 
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TITLE UI—INTERNATIONAL FOOD AND FIBER 
PROGRAM 


Sec. 301. (a) The Secretary is authorized 
and directed to cause a study to be made 
for the purpose of determining the annual 
fiber, food, and nutritional deficiency in the 
world and submit a report of such study to 
the Congress annually on or before Febru- 
ary 1 of each year. He shall include in such 
report— 

(1) recommendations as to the fair and 
feasible share of that deficiency which 
should be met from food products produced 
in the United States; 

(2) recommendations for making food and 
fiber products produced in the United 
States available to ald in meeting such de- 
ficiency; and 

(3) estimates of the annual cost of carry- 
ing out such program. 

(b) The program specified in subsection 
(a) shall be planned as & long-term pro- 
gram in order to facilitate the effective use 
of food products made available in the re- 
cipient countries. Such program shall be 
planned in such a manner as to be con- 
sistent with the international objectives of 
the United States and so as not to interfere 
with the commercial trading activities of 
friendly exporting countries; but planned 
so as to afford maximum economic benefit 
to the recipient countries. 

TITLE IV—ADJUSTING SUPPLY AND DEMAND 


Sec. 401. (a) Whenever the Secretary de- 
termines that the supply of any agricultural 
commodity exceeds effective demand at a 
fair price, he shall establish for each such 
farm commodity a farm commodity program 
development committee to be composed of 
representative producers of such commodity. 
Each such committee shall be composed of 
members elected from their own number by 
the producers of such commodity and shall 
be established and operated in accordance 
with regulations prescribed by the Secretary. 

(b) Whenever any such farm commodity 
program development committee recom- 
mends it, the Secretary is authorized to con- 
duct a referendum of the producers of such 
commodity to determine whether they favor 
a national marketing quota for such com- 
modity as outlined by the Secretary after the 
consultation and guidance of the commodity 
committee. If two-thirds or more of the 
producers voting in any such referendum 
vote in favor of such a program, the Secre- 
tary shall submit to the Congress a national 
marketing program for the commodity con- 
cerned in conformity with principles here- 
after outlined in this title, together with 
estimates of the annual costs of each such 
program. 

(c) The national marketing quota for any 
marketing year in the case of any farm com- 
modity for which a marketing program is 
effectuated pursuant to subsection (b) shall 
be an amount of such commodity which will 
move in domestic and foreign markets in 
such marketing year, as determined by the 
Secretary, at a fair price for such commodity, 
taking into account the amount of such 
commodity to be utilized pursuant to any 
program effected under title II and III of 
this Act. 

(d) With respect to any national market- 
ing quota program submitted to the Con- 
gress under subsection (a), the Secretary 
shall— 

(1) establish the necessary production ad- 
justment and orderly marketing control pro- 
cedures for the commodities concerned, In- 
cluding the necessary incentives or penalties 
to effect compliance with the program; 

(2) establish procedures for transferring 
sales quotas among producers in the same 
area, and among different areas; and 

(3) utilize, as may be necessary for the 
effective administration of such program, any 
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alternative Income stabilization methods, in- 
dividually or in combination, including but 
not limited to crop loans, marketing pre- 
mium payments, marketing agreements, 
marketing orders, surplus diversion pur- 
chases, purchase agreements, export incen- 
tive payments, export equalization payments, 
stabilization pools, or income deficlency or 
compensatory payments direct to farmers, in 
order to achieve the fair price objectives of 
this legislation at the lowest possible cost to 
consumers and taxpayers: Provided, however, 
That in no instance shall any individual farm 
operator receive total Government payments 
of more than $5,000 for such purposes in 
any one marketing year, or more than $25,000 
in crop loans. 

(e) The term “fair price“ as used in this 
section means, with respect to any commod- 
ity, the price which will yield returns on 
capital and labor (on representative family 
farms) comparable to nonfarm earnings, a5 
determined by the Secretary on the basis of 
costs and returns collected and published 
annually by the United States Department 
of Agriculture for typical family-operated 
commercial farms. 

(f) If the Secretary determines that the 
fair price for any commodity encourages com- 
petition from synthetics or tends to other- 
wise significantly reduce domestic consump- 
tion or export of such commodity, or in the 
case of oilseeds the products thereof, he may 
allow the commodity to move through the 
market at a competitive price and pay the 
difference between the competitive price and 
the fair price as a compensatory payment 
directly to the producer, ` 

(g) Unless any such marketing progrant 
submitted to the Congress under provisions 
of this title is disapproved by joint resolu- 
tion of the Congress after sixty days after 
submission by the Secretary, it shall be 
placed into operation; and all other previ- 
ously existing price support provisions for 
such commodity shall be suspended for the 
period for which such program ls in effect. 

(h) The Secretary shall use funds of the 
Commodity Credit Corporation for the pur- 
poses of implementing this title. 

TITLE Y—LONG-TERM AGRICULTURAL PROGRAM 


Sec. 501. (a) In order to facilitate the ad- 
justment of the supply of agricultural com- 
modities to the demand therefor and to ef- 
fect a healthy and balanced growth in agri- 
culture, the Secretary is authorized and di- 
rected to formulate and submit to the Con- 
gress, within six months after the enactment 
of this Act, a comprehensive program dealing 
with long-term adjustments in agriculture in 
the United States, together with a long-term 
budget setting out the estimated costs of car- 
rying out such program. 

(b) Any program submitted by the Secre- 
tary pursuant to subsection (a) shall in- 
clude, but not be limited to— 

(1) plans for an expanded agricultural re- 
sources conservation program, including in- 
centives to encourage land-use adjustment 
and temporary retirement of land not needed 
for production; 

(2) plans for a review and appraisal of the 
total research effort, public and private, in 
the field of agriculture with a view to deter- 
mining the need for increased research in 
the production patterns, marketing, and uses 
of agricultural production. 

TITLE VI—LOW PRODUCTION FARMS 


Sec. 601. (a) The Secretary is authorized 
and directed (1) to review and report to the 
Congress the progress of the rural develop- 
ment program in solving the production and 
income problems of low production and low 
income family farms, and (2) to submit to 
the Congress, within six months after the 
date of the enactment of this Act, further 
recommendations for dealing more effectively 
and more rapidly with these problems, and 
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(3) to submit estimates of the costs of car- 
rying out such recommendations. 

(b) The Secretary shall, with respect to 
any recommendation submitted pursuant to 
Subsection (a), consider, but not be limited 


(1) the use of increased supervised credit 
to help speed farm reorganization and to 
help achieve more efficient sized and better 

farm units; 

(2) the establishment of special services, 
including individual farm and home man- 
agement guidance; 

(8) the feasibility of payment of special 
grants to assist families with poor economic 
Tutures in agriculture who may desire to seek 
More gainful opportunities; and 

(4) better protection for the benefit of 
families or persons who gain their living pri- 
marily as hired farm workers; and 

_ (5) stimulation of further industrial de- 
velopment in underdeveloped rural areas; 
and 

(6) the desirability of extending the 
United States Employment Service to rural 
areas and providing counseling service to 
People living in rural areas. 


Abuses in the Automotive Industry 
Require Enactment of H.R. 880 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 9, 1959 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, on Jan- 
uary 7, 1959, I introduced H.R. 880, to 
require certificates of fitness in the sale 
of automobiles. I have received many 
unsolicited letters from citizens through- 
out the United States stating that they 
are in favor of the bill and citing their 
Own personal experiences as examples 
of why the measure is needed. 

The latest of these letters is dated 
September 3, 1959, and comes to me 
from Anthony J. Cinelli, of Brooklyn, 
N.Y. It reads as follows: 

BrooKLYN, N.Y., September 3, 1959. 
Hon. ABRAHAM J. MULTER, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: Your proposed legislatoin against 
Misleading auto advertising is positively very 
Much needed, especially to curb some de- 
Uberate lying, unscrupulous, and crooked 
dealers, salesmen, and possibly some irre- 
Sponsible manufacturers. 1 

I purchased a 1959 Ford from Four Star 
Motors, Inc., 1532 86th Street, Brooklyn, N.Y. 
On January 7 I received my car with the 
Speedometer reading 2 miles. Five minutes 
after possession of this car I returned 
to the showroom to advise Mr. Weiner, the 
Salesman, that the car pulled when brakes 
Were applied. He told me to take it to their 
Service department for brake adjustment, 
On January 8 I went to the service depart- 
ment, only to be told that they would not 
attempt to correct this “pull” until I had at 
least 1,000 miles on the car. This is a Ford 

Co. regulation, so I am told. There- 
Tore, I had no choice other than to risk my 
neck with defective brakes for 1,000 miles. 

On February 22, 1959, after driving 1,047 
miles, I returned to Four Star Service for 
the so-called 1,000-mile check, and to date 
I have returned 26 different times with the 
same trouble—pulling when brakes are ap- 
Plied—and still cannot get this corrected. 
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Mr. Cohen, the service manager, admits he 
is baffied. He has tried everything he knows 
to correct this condition and has also had 
Ford engineers on two different occasions 
without any success, He tells me it is the 
Ford Motor Co.'s problem. 

The following has been done on my car by 
Four Star Motor’s service department and 
still this dangerous condition has not been 
corrected: 

1. Aligned front end three times. 

2. Exchanged five sets of wheel cylinders. 

3. Replaced six sets of wheel brakes. 

4. In June, on the advice of engineer De 
Lisa, I am told that the entire brake system 
was removed from a new car and installed in 
my car—still no change—auto pulls. 

5. Rounded wheels three times, the last 
time on August 13 at the request of Ford 
Engineer Evans—still no luck—still pulling 
and is about as safe as riding a missile. 

To make matters still worse, during one 
of my many visits to Four Star service de- 
partment, I learned from Joseph Testaverde, 
the foreman mechanic, that he personally 
road-tested my car and he advised Mr. 
Weiner, the salesman, that the car pulled 
but this unscrupulous individual's idea was 
to complete the sale first and worry about 
the trouble later. Needless to say, this 
denies that Mr. Testaverde advised 
him of this brake pull. 

I wrote several letters to Ford Motor Co. 
but found this to be a waste of time. Ap- 
parently they are as irresponsible as this 
dealer. My letters are answered with letters 
of sympathy but they have never made any 
effort to eliminate this dangerous condition. 
I guess if I am involved in a head-on colll- 
sion, causing several deaths, Ford Motor Co. 
will again send letters of sympathy. Maybe 
then I will not be in a position or mood to 
appreciate them. 

You can be assured of my full support on 
your proposed legislation., If I can be of 
any assistance, please do not hesitate to call 
on me. Something must be done to protect 
a buyer. A poorly manufactured car, sold, 
and serviced-by incompetent mechanics can 
very easily be the cause of a fatal accident. 
I know this quite well, I've had one or two 
close ones. 

Very truly yours, 
ANTHONY J. CINELLI. 


Czechoslovak National Council of America 
Warns Against Khrushchev 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, September 5, 1959 


Mr. PUCINSKI Mr. Speaker, I 
should like to call the attention of my 
colleagues to a memorandum which has 
been prepared by the Czechoslovak Na- 
tional Council of America concerning 
the visit of the Prime Minister of the 
Soviet Union to this country. This mem- 
orandum has been sent to President. 
Eisenhower, and it is my sincere and 
earnest belief that the administration 
should give serious consideration to the 
suggestions made in this memorandum. 

The Czechoslovak National Council of 
America represents a substantial num- 
ber of Americans of Czechoslovakian de- 
scent, who are serving the best interests 
of their adopted country when they dis- 
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play such deep concern about the visit to 
the United States by the Soviet Prime 
Minister, Even more important is the 
fact that the Czechoslovak National 
Council of America emphasizes with such 
clarity that the United States cannot 
wage a successful fight against commu- 
nism on the one hand, and on the other 
hand, be inviting the world’s No. 1 
spokesman for communism to this coun- 
try. 


The Czechoslovak National Council of 
America quite appropriately points out 
the demoralizing effect on the people of 
the satellite nations that Khrushehev's 
visit to this country will have. There 
should be no question in anyone's mind 
about the close ties that have existed 
over the years between the United States 
and Czechoslovakia in the never-ending 
struggle against tyranny and oppres- 
sion. It is for this reason that I hope 
not only the President, but also the Mem- 
bers of this Congress, will respond ef- 
fectively to the eloquent pleas of the 
3 National Council of Amer- 
ca. 


Iam very happy that the Czechosloyak 
National Council of America has its na- 
tional headquarters in Chicago. 

The memorandum follows: 
MEMORANDUM OF THE CZECHOSLOVAK NATIONAL 

COUNCIL or AMERICA CONCERNING THE VISIT 

or PRIME MINISTER or THE SOVIET UNION, 

SUBMITTED SEPTEMBER 11, 1959 

Mr. President, the Executive Committee of 
the Czechoslovak National Council of Amer- 
ica begs leave to submit the following 
memorandum, 

The present international situation is of 

t importance to the future of the 
United States of America and to the well-be- 
ing of the now captive nations of Europe. 
Under these circumstances we consider it our 
duty to draw your attention to the anxieties 
and wishes of our members, tens of thou- 
sands of loyal American citizens of Czecho- 
slovak descent, on whose behalf we speak. 

We are prompted to take this step pri- 
marily by your decision to invite the Prime 
Minister of the Soviet Union to the United 
States and by your acceptance of his invita- 
tion to visit the Soviet Union. 

The fact that the President of the United 
States extended an invitation to Mr. Khru- 
shehev and accepted his invitation to the 
Soviet Union is being erroneously interpreted 
in Czechoslovakia—equally by Communists 
and non-Communists—as a major shift from 
a tougher to a softer U.S. policy toward the 
Soviet bloc. 

‘The Communist authorities in Czecho- 
slovakia seem to rejoice in this change of 
policy. They expect from it an increase of 
domestic and international respectability 
and they hope it will result in a weakening 
of the NATO cohesion. 

The non-Communist majority of the peo- 
ple in Czechoslovakia appear to view this 
very change of U.S. policy with regret and 
apprehension. 

The non-Communists seem to consider Mr. 
Ehrushchev's invitation to represent a re- 
futation of the previous line of U.S. policy 
toward the USS.R., as it was often stated 
by the President and Secretaries of State and 
formulated most eloquently by the Policy of 
Liberation and recently by the Captive Na- 
tions Week resolution. 

The people of Czechoslovakia seem to be 
so confused by the latest developments of 
US. foreign policy that they believe the ex- 
change of invitations is to be a prelude to a 
new Munich agreement. 
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This wrong Impression of a shift in US, 
policy may cause in Czechoslovakia and pre- 
sumably in other captive nations a major 
deterioration of the psychological situation 
with adverse results for the future security 
ot the United States. 

Some consequences of this psychological 
change are feared to be the following: 

A. A feeling that the United States is 
abandoning the people of Czechosolovakia 
and is giving up its hope and interest in an 
ultimate liberation of the captive nations; 

B. An impression that the United States 
of America is accepting the status quo in 
central and eastern Europe as being just, 
desirable and lasting. 

C. A stronger grasp of communism over 
the minds of the people; 

D, A weakening of the spirit of resistance 
and western sympathies throughout the cap- 
tive nations with all the regrettable conse- 
quences for the NATO forces in case of a 
future outbreak of hostilities, which we all 
fervently hope will never come to pass; 

E. A loss of confidence in the integrity of 
American intentions and in the trustworthi- 
ness of American moral and legal pledges. 

Against the backdrop of these premises we 
wish to recommend most urgently the fol- 
lowing desiderata to your consideration. 

Let it be made know to Mr. Khrushchev in 
a way which shall reach the hearing of the 
Communist government and the non-Com- 
munist people in Czechoslovakia: 

A. That Mr. Khrushchev’s invitation does 
not represent a basic change in the line of 
U.S. policy toward the USS.R and their 
puppet governments in the captive nations; 

B. That in consequence the United States 
does not accept now—any more than before 
Mr, Khrushchey's invitatlon— the status quo 
in central and eastern Europe as just, desir- 
able and lasting; 

C. That the cause of the captive nations 
shall be discussed by the President of the 
United States and his representatives with 
the Soviet Prime Minister and his repre- 
sentatives not only at the forthcoming visit, 
but at every future meeting or conference 
concerning itself with problems of European 
security, be it in the United Nations or else- 
where; 

D. That the U.S. spokermen shall insist 
on the restoration of independence and free- 
dom to the formerly sovereign nations of 
central and eastern Europe, as was solemnly 
pledged by the United States and the 
USSR; 

E. That the United States shall insist on 
free elections under effective international 
control; 

F. That, if a German peace treaty were to 
be discussed and if the Soviet government 
were to insist on the presence of representa- 
tives of the Communist governments of 
Prague and Warsaw, the U.S, Government 
shall invite such spokesmen as have a right 
to represent the true Interests of free Czech- 
oslovakia and free Poland; 

G. That any European security pact will 
have to be preceded by the complete evacua- 
tion of all Soviet armed forces and other 
control organs from the territories of the 
captive nations. 

In conclusion we wish to assure you, Mr. 
President, of the wholchearted support of 
any policy intended to alleviate the present 
hardship of our oppressed brethren and to 
accelerate the liberation of Czechoslovakia 
and all other captive nations. 

Very respectfully yours, 

CZECHOSLOVAKIA NATIONAL COUNCIL 
OF AMERICA, 

JAMES HOVORKA, President. 
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U.N. Plan Would Aid Saboteurs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. E. ROSS ADAIR 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 10, 1959 


Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Speaker, in yes- 
terday’s Recorp, I included the first of 
two stories from the Indianapolis Star 
relating to apparent efforts of Com- 
munist sympathizers to obtain impor- 
tant information with respect to Latin 
America. Following is the second of 
these thought-provoking articles: 

[From the Indianapolis Star, Sept. 6, 1959] 
UN, Pian WOULD Am SABOTEURS—PERIL FOR 
LATIN AMERICA 
(By Jameson G. Campaigne) 

“Massive industrial sabotage” imperiling 
both the economic and military security of 
the entire Western Hemisphere will be made 
possible if a plan, not yet publicly revealed, 
by the United Nations Economic Commis- 
sion for Latin America Is carried out. 

This will be charged in the September 11 
issue of the magazine US.A. published 
by Alice Widener and to be mailed tomorrow, 
(US. A., Post Office Box 134, Lenox Hill Sta- 
tion, New York 21.) 

The man directly responsible for this plan 
to gather secret industrial information from 
every power company in Latin America ia a 
leftwing, Russian-born Argentine who was, 
in 1953, the subject of a demand by the 
U.S. Attorney General to the State Depart- 
ment that his accreditation to the United 
Nations be rescinded because of his constant 
contacts with Communists and fellow 
travelers. 

U.S.A. magazine was able to obtain, 
through confidential U.N. sources, a thermo- 
fax copy of a letter from the U.N. Economic 
Commission for Latin America, sent to all 
Central and South American power com- 
panies, demanding, “without prejudice in 
writing you again,” complete information 
about these companies’ construction equip- 
ment, conveying and generating equip- 
mont, electric generators, auxiliary and safety 
equipment, control equipment, telecom- 
munications equipment, structures and 
pole lines, cables, conductors, and trans- 
mission lines, 

Information also was demanded on design 
of power plants, atomic reactors, and the 
costs of energy. In addition the power com- 
panies were told to “send us a list of the 
principal electric-mechancial materials and 
equipment you are purchasing or intend to 
purchase in your own country or Latin 
American countries, showing the correspond- 
ing supplier’s name and address.” I have a 
copy of this letter in my files, 

American industrlalists and specialists in 
the field of electric power say that there are 
two enormous dangers in making this sort 
of secret industrial information avallable to 
the U.N. commission. 

Should this information fall in Soviet 
hands, the first danger is economic. The 
Sovicts would know exactly who was selling 


power equipment to Latin American com- 


panies. They could then accelerate their 
economic penetration into Latin America by 
undercutting the prices of American and 
allied suppliers and at the same time send 
thelr technicians into Latin America along 
with the equipment sold. 
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But the second danger is even more dis- 
astrous. 

In case of war Communist saboteurs, 
knowing exactly where the critical equip- 
ment was and what it was, could destroy 
transmission lines, poles, and power stations 
and, in a single stroke, paralyze all South 
and Central America. 

Communist revolutionaries, carrying out 
Castro-like invasions of Caribbean or other 
Latin American countries, could, with this 
information, swiftly paralyze the entire Na- 
tion attacked and throw the economy into 
complete chaos. We have seen here in the 
United States the results of a partial power 
failure in New York just recently that threw 
half the city into darkness and paralysis. 

Reached yesterday by phone, Kenneth 
Redmond, president of the United Fruit Co. 
which has vast interests In Latin America, 
was informed of the details of this U.N. 
questionnatre. 

“No small businessman, much less a big 
power company executive, would divulge 
this type of information to any outside 
agency,” he said. “Those industrial secrets 
are just as vital to the security of Latin 
America as any military secret no matter 
how important. Without power you could 
not move, If these secrets are revealed to 
the enemy, they would have an opportu- 
nity for the most tremendous industrial sab- 
otage In time of war. It would be a great 
disaster if this information fell into the 
hands of the Soviet Union.” 

There is a real danger that South Ameri- 
can governments, many of them Socialist 
oriented, will pressure private power com- 
Panies into complying with this request 
from the Soclalist-Communist-dominated 
Economic Commission for Latin America, 
not knowing the real dangers to their own 
economic and military security that are in- 
volved. Particularly since they are appar- 
ently not aware that the man responsible 
for the plan is considered an undesirable 
alien in the United States. 

The letters sent to the private power com- 
panies in Latin America were signed by 
Adolfo Dorfman. Dorfman was born in 
Russia and is now a citizen of Argentina. 

At one time he worked in the United States 
in the Office of Inter-American Affairs under 
Nelson Rockefeller. In 1952 he was chief of 
the Economic Development Section of the 
Division of Economic Stability and Develop- 
ment in the United Nations. In 1953, the 
US. Immigration and Naturalization Service 
in New York informed the Attorney General 
of the United States that it had derogatory 
information about Dorfman serious enough 
to make it necessary that the Attorney Gen- 
eral request the State Department to ask 
that his accreditation to the United Nations 
be rescinded. Apparently the State Depnrt- 
ment acted, for Dorfman left the United 
States November 13, 1953, leaving his family 
behind. 

Tam Informed that there is a classified file 
on Adolfo Dorfman at the U.S. Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization Service in New York. 
The latest entry on that file ls 1954. 

Despite the fact that the U.S. Government 
declared Dorfman persona non grata, and 
asked that he be removed from the U.N. 
Dorfman turns up in Santiago, Chile, as 
chief of ECLA energy development and 
hydraulic resources program. 

He works directly under the U.N. chief of 
regional economic commissions who is no 
other than a Communist-Polish national 
named Wladyslaw R. Malinowski. 

How Dorfman came to be appointed to his 
present position is a mystery. So far the 
U.S. State Department has either not tried. 
or has falled to have this dangerous mau 
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removed from his UN, position 
despite the fact that the U.S. taxpayers pay 
ut least one-third of his salary, 

When informed of these facts by tele- 
Phone yesterday, Congressman ARMISTEAD 
Sevpzn, Democrat, of Alabama, and chair- 
Man of the Inter-American Subcommittee of 
the House Committee on Foreign Affairs told 
me: “If the information that is contained 
in the Indianapolis Star story is correct, this 
is a matter that should be looked into care- 
fully by the security authorities of the 
United States.” 

Senator STYLES BRIDGES, ranking Republi- 
can on the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee, told the Star: “I am shocked by the 
information submitted to me by the Star. 
Certainly I am going to demand a congres- 
sional investigation.” 


How We Should Greet Mr. Khrushchev 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM T. CAHILL 


OF NEW JERSEY A 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 10, 1959 


Mr. CAHILL. Mr. Speaker, while 
some people are questioning the advisa- 
bility of Khrushchev’s visi: to the United 
States, all of us are concerned with the 
Way he should be greeted in the cities 
and towns he will visit. All Americans 
Want to be courteous, yet do not by their 
good conduct wish to give approval of 
Khrushchey'’s past actions and the 
Philosophies for which he stands. How 
then should we greet him? By cheers 
and applause, by boos and jeers? May 
I suggest that we as Americans should 
View Khrushchev’s visit as an oppor- 
tunity to show him and the world the 
Unity, strength, and patriotism of the 

erican people regardless of their an- 
Cestry, be it Polish, Hungarian, German, 
talian, or Czech. Regardless of their 
Teligion, be it Protestant, Catholic, or 
Jew. And how do we do this and still 
Carry the American tradition of fair- 
Play, of courtesy toward visiting »2a<s 
Of States? By the simple method of 
displaying and waving the American 
flag. Hands that wave a flag need not 
applaud. This gesture would indicate 
Welcome without approval; friendship 
Without surrendering our own faith and 
beliefs—but above all, jt would force- 
fully demonstrate the strength and unity 
Of all Americans. It would also show to 
the world as a result of the photographs, 
television, and movics that are taken of 

- Khrushchev, through the medium of 
& backdrop of red, white, and blue, that 
the American people, whilc holding the 
hand of friendship, also possess the fists 
of determination, unity, and strength. 

I hope, therefore, that every factory 

business, home and office, native 
and foreign-born citizen will display the 
Stars and Stripes in the cities and towns 
in America that are to be visited by Mr. 
chev. Let the steel companies 

and the pickets, the farmers and the 
factory workers, the corporations and 
the labor unions demonstrate by the 
Symbolic display of the American flag 
the lesson that all of us want Khrushchev 
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to learn, namely: that while we want 
friendship and peace, we are united be- 
hind the President of the United States 
and the Congress of the United Statcs 
in their firm stand for justice to all 
people throughout the world. 


Ron Clem, a Young Man Going Places 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE S. McGOVERN 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA > 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 4, 1959 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. Speaker, the 
September-October 1959, issue of Good- 
year News carries an inspiring story on 
the accomplishments of Mr, Ron Clem, 
of Yankton, S. Dak. 

Ron is now in his second year as owner 
of Clem's Tire Service in Yankton, the 
city that was recently named as an All- 
America city. Ron is typical of the pro- 
gressive businessmen who have brought 
Yankton favorable recognition both in 
South Dakota and in the Nation. 

I include at this point in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD the fine tribute paid to 
Mr. Clem by the editors of the Goodyear 
publication: 

YANKTON Doopte DANDY—RON CLEM Has 
MANY ACCOMPLISHMENTS BEHIND HIM; A 
BRIGHT FUTURE AHEAD 
Ron Clem is a young man going places. 
A veteran of the tire business at 38, Ron 

is a remarkably successful businessman—a 

resourceful, ambitious and energetic person 
who has earned a terrific reputation in his 
community. 

Ron is now in his second year as owner of 
Clem’s Tire Service in Yankton, S. Dak., a 
prosperous community of 12,000 located on 
the upper Missouri River, Yankton is famous 
historically as the first capital of the Dakota 
Territory. It also points with pride to the 
fact band leader Lawrence Welk got his start 
there 25 years ago. 

Back in 1944, Ron moved to Yankton from 
Sioux City, Iowa, as manager of a competi- 
tive tire sales outlet. What he believes was 
the turning point in his life came in 1948. 
Bob Lewis (he celebrated his 45th anniver- 
sary as a Goodyear dealer in 1957) hired Ron 
to actively manage the Lewis Tire Co. in 
Yankton. He did and with great business 
acumen. So much so that in January, 1958, 
after the death of Lewis, he purchased the 
business lock, stock and barrel. 

Since his first year as mannger of the deal- 
ership he’s boosted his volume 400 percent. 
That’s the way it has been all the way down 
the line—more and more profits, In 1958 he 
did 22 percent better than 1957 and for the 
first 6 months of 1959 his businces was 
running 20 percent ahead of a corresponding 
period last year. 

How does he account for soaring profits? 
When a customer enters the store, Ron 
makes sure he or another member of his 
sales force is there to greet him. 

“You've got to talk to your customers to 
let them know that you take special interest 
in their individual needs,” says Ron. 

Outstanding services ts another key to 
Clem's success. He says, With good service 
sales come automatically.” 

Clem’s Tire Service has been forced to 
expand its facilities several times in recent 
years to meet growing needs. The expansion 
includes two new additions and doubling 
of the service area. 
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Just recently Ron purchased adjoining 
property to provide drive-through service for 
customers. Now they no longer have to 
back out on the street after their cars have 
been serviced. There's parking for 20 cars. 

Goodyear's identification division has 
come up with a modern, attractive front 
for the building. Present plans call for still 
further identification improvements. 

Because of its location in the heart of a 
great agricultural area, farm tire sales and 
service are heavily stressed. Clem's Tire 
Service operates a full-time farm service 
truck and features a “loaner” service. A 
farmer who encounters trouble need only 
phone and within a short time the Clem 
service truck is on the scene with a re- 
placement tire. This enables the farmer to 
continue his tractor and equipment opera- 
tion without delay while his tire is being 
repaired. 

In merchandising, Ron relies heavily on 
direct mail and this year is getting excellent 
results from Men magazine, Farm Progress 
and 4-Aces. Newspaper ads also are used 
regularly in addition to radio advertising. 

Always on the alert to new sales possi- 
bilities, Ron has rung up additional sales 
through “baldie” spotting. An employee 
regularly checks parked cars in Yankton's 
business district for smooth tires. A card 
is left on the windshield of those cars with 
dangerous tires and invites the motorist to 
visit Clem's Tire Service to look over the 
complete stock of Goodyear passenger car 
tires 


Although recapping is not a major part 
of the business, Ron has equipment Installed 
to give him a well-rounded operation. 

Sales are where you find them. And Ron 
has found them in the most unlikely places. 
As a member of the Yankton Country Club 
(he was president in 1958) he sold several 
Goodyear batteries to the club for its fleet 
of new golf carts. 

A shrewd businessman, Ron isn't a one- 
sided citizen. When the people of Yankton 
want to get something done they're likely 
to turn to Ron. 

In his spare time (if that’s what you call 
it), citizen Clem is up to his ears in the 
work and fun of the community which in 
1958 was named an all-American city in 
recognition of its civic accomplishments. 
No small measure of credit belongs to Ron 
who has been one of the prime movers be- 
hind Yankton’s civic betterment, 

Chamber of commerce: As a member of 
the city improvement committee, Ron helped 
raise funds for a new senior high school (it 
cost over $1 million); a community swim- 
ming pool; and promoted the construction 
of Gavins Point Dam that has improved 
downstream navigation and bank stabiliza- 
tion, created unlimited recreational oppor- 
tunities and benefitted fish and wildlife 
conservation. 

United Fund: He is s director of the fund 
raising organization this year and has been 
active in its work since he came to Yankton. 

Baseball: A rabid baseball town Yankton 
is proud of its Terrys,“ a semipro team. 
Ron is on the local baseball commission. 

Shrine Elks: Ron has been active in the 
various benefits sponsored by these organiza- 
tion. Through them much good has been 
accomplished for all the people of Yankton, 

These civic activities give Ron an oppor- 
tunity to get on a first-name basis with 
many of his customers; they in turn rate him 
as a solid citizen. 

Ron was born in Alda, Nebr., the son of a 
Methodist minister, and moved frequently 
in his youth as his father took various pas- 
torates in that part of the country. 

He met his wife, Maxine, in Sioux City, 
Iowa, and they were married there. The 
couple has two children, Sherry Lee and 
Jacqueline. 
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On Khrushchev's Visit 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 10, 1959 


Mr. ZABLOCKI, Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
include in the Record a letter written by 
Dr. Clarence Streit, president of the In- 
ternational Movement for Atlantic 
Union, offering a very interesting and 
appropriate suggestion regarding Khru- 
shehev's visit to our country. 

I would like to commend this letter to 
the attention of the membership of this 
body: 

INTERNATIONAL MOVEMENT 
FOR ATLANTIC UNION, 
Washington D.C., September 8, 1959. 
To the Eprror: 

Much as I agree that since the President 
has invited Mr. K. we should be hospitable, 
I wonder if the traditional tickertape wel- 
come would be appropriate, After all, Wall 
Street is the Communist hell. Worse, it 
makes the bear that symbolizes Russia sym- 
bolize a bleak future, while its symbol of 
a bright outlook is the bull that, at the 
mere sight of red, attacks, 

Would it not be more hospitable to welcome 
Mr. K. by having Washington instead shower 
him with the tape for which it is famed? 
True, since this tape is in his favorite color 
he may misread this to mean that our Gov- 
ernment is swarming with Communists. Yet, 
would not this danger be offset by the ad- 
vantages gained from burying Mr. K. in 
redtape, instead of continuing to use it to 
choke practical efforts to defeat dictatorship 
without war—such as the Humphrey-Mor- 
gan-Zablocki resolution? This proposal to 
call a convention to explore how best to 
give the Atlantic community the strength 
that proverbially lies in union has been en- 
tangled in redtape ever since the recent 
Atlantic Congress unanimously urged that 
this convention meet before next spring. 

What of New York, where Mr. K. will be 
on September 17 and 18, proclaiming in the 
U.N. communism’s fervor for peace, its 
hatred of racism and imperialism, its self- 
sacrificing dedication to the protection of 
the weak from the strong? Some may find 
it tactless to have him appear there then. 

On September 17, only 20 years ago, the 
Red Army began its part of the invasion of 
Poland—already blitzed by its Nazi partner— 
to secure its share of the spoils agreed on in 
the Nazl-Communist deal which set off World 
War II. And on September 18, 1939, the Red 
and Nazi armies fraternally met at Brest- 
Litovsk—where communism had previously 
stabbed freedom in the back by the first of 
its deals with German autocracy. To speak 
in the U.N. on this anniversary does not, how- 
ever, seem to embarrass Mr. K, 

President Elsenhower will no doubt have 
the good taste not to show his guest the 
monument our fathers raised Just across the 
street from the White House to an earlier 
Mr. K. Yet, if we forget him entirely, the 
present Mr. K., who comes offering us the 
gift of peace, may think we neglect our 
noblest benefactors. To solve this dilemma, 
I suggest that our press take a bit of page 1 
from him and devote it to our first Mr, K. 
on September 17. That day is appropriate, 
since this hero of our own Reyolution later 
led a no less heroic struggle against a 
previous Prussian-Russian deal—the one of 
1794—to invade, partition, and obliterate 
Poland. 
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Having been a reporter, I know why news 
standards count personalities as more in- 
teresting than principles, and live dictators 
as more newsworthy than dead liberators, 
and I do not complain, even though the space 
given Mr. K. serves willy nilly to build up 
the personal prestige of the most dangerous 
enemy of freedom of the press. All I suggest 
the press do is to keep alive the memory of 
the one who fought for our free principles— 
by publishing at least the last four lines of 
Campbell's poem which (as every schoolboy 
once knew) ends: 

“And freedom shriek'd—as Kosciuszko 
tell.“ 

On that same September 17 might not 
some of us Americans —including those who, 
kp me, are not of Polish origin—who wish 
to express with dignity to Mr. K. the princi- 
ples our Union, as Lincoln said, “lives by and 
keeps alive,” say it with flowers * placed 
round the monument raised, across from the 
White House, to Liberator K.? 

CLARENCE STREIT, 
President. 


Algeria to Albany, Oreg; 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES O. PORTER 


7 OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September. 3, 1959 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, people 
of Oregon, and especially in my district, 
show a special interest in foreign af- 
fairs. Perhaps it is because our west- 
ern boundary is the Pacific Ocean. Per- 
haps it is also because they are an in- 
telligent, hard working, conscientious 
group of men and women who, like many 
others in the United States and through- 
out the world, yearn for peace. 

As a consequence of this responsible 
attitude, we have many students and 
visitors from foreign lands coming to 
our homes and educational institutions, 
In the Albany Democrat-Herald for Au- 
gust 22 a story by Betty Mayfield tells 
of the arrival of a fourth-generation 
Algerian-born French girl, Nicole Roux- 
paris. Nicole will spend the year at- 
tending Albany Union High School, 
under the American Field Service ex- 
change program. Her hosts for the year 
will be Dr. and Mrs. W. H. Alden, 1060 
Lawnridge Street, Albany. She comes 
from an area where the French and the 
Arabs have been fighting for 5 years. 
When she leaves, she will no doubt leaye 
with a better understanding of Oregon 
and America, and many Oregonians will 
have a better understanding and appre- 
ciation of France’s problem in Algeria. 

Under unanimous consent I am in- 
cluding hereafter the text of the news- 
paper article about Nicole Rouxparis: 
ALBANY HIGH EXCHANGE STUDENT WITNESS TO 

FRENCH-ARAB STRIFE 
(By Betty Mayfield) 

A fourth-generation Algerian-born French 
girl arrived in Albany Friday to spend a year 
attending Albany Union High school under 
the American field service exchange pro- 
gram, 

Sixteen-year-old Nicole Rouxparis will 
find the coming school term quieter than 
last year, when her Christmas nolidays were 
interrupted by rebel Arab tribes sweeping 
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in from the hills to attack her town, only 
to be repulsed by the 300 French soldiers 
garrisoned there. 

Nicole, who will stay in Albany with Dr. 
and Mrs. W. H. Alden, 1060 Lawnridge Street, 
said that fighting between the French and 
Arabs has been going on in Algeria for 5 
years. 

“Last year the Arabs attacked very often, 
but now not so much,” she said, “I think 
they will make peace eventually, but it will 
be very long before they do.“ 

Nicole's father is mayor of Diderot, a 
town of about 1,000 population—200 French 
and 800 Arab. It is located near Tiaret, a 
city of 30,000, about 130 miles southwest of 
Algiers. 

BORN IN ALGERIA 

Her great-grandfather moved to Algiers 
from France, and her grandparents and 
parents were born in the African province, 
as well as Nicole and her older sister. 

Nicole took her early schooling in Algiers, 
and for the last 2 years she studied at a 
school in Toulouse in southern France, 

She would be eligible to enter the uni- 
versity this fall, but decided to spend a 
year in the United States instead. 

After her year in Albany, she will return 
to, France and attend the University of 
Toulouse, where she plans to train to be- 
come an English teacher. 

Nicole has studied English for 7 years. She 
said that all students in her school were re- 
quired to take two foreign languages—Eng- 
lish and one other. She chose Spanish for 
her second study. 

She traveled from Rotterdam to New York 
on a ship with 700 other foreign students 
from several European countries and then 
flew to San Francisco, A bus took the north- 
bound students, dropping Nicole in Salem, 
where the Aldens picked her up. 


VISIT PLANNED 


Today she was to leave with the Alden 
family for a 2-week visit to southern Cali- 
fornia. 

The Aldens applied to American Field Serv- 
ice for a forelgn student last fall through the 
high school. They were the only Albany 
family applying this year, 

The host family is responsible for the stu- 
dent's board and room and such things as 
school pictures, Mrs. Alden said, but the AFS 
takes care of medical expenses and provides 
the student with an allowance. 

American students also go abroad under 
the AFS plan, but Albany was not entitled to 
send any this year, because no forcign stu- 
dents were quartered here last year. 

Nicole will be accompanied to high school 
in Albany by two members of the Alden 
family, Georgia, a senior, and John, a fresh- 
man. The older daughter, Mary, queen of the 
year’s Timber Carnival, will be a freshman 
at the University of Oregon, and the youngest 
son, Bill, is in sixth grade. 

Although Nicole has not had time to do 
much sightseeing yet, she is looking forward 
to her year in the United States. 

“I think I will enjoy it very much,” she 
said, “and it will help me when I start to 
teach English.” 


The Late Honorable Edmund P. Radwan 
SPEECH 


HON. ALFRED E. SANTANGELO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 8, 1959 


Mr. SANTANGELO. Mr. Speaker, it 
is with deep sorrow that I learned of the 
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Passing of my beloved and esteemed 
friend, Edmund P. Radwan. Our Maker 
Called Mr. Radwan at the early age of 
48 and we mourn his passing. I met Ed 
Radwan in 1947 when we served together 
4s senators in the New York State Legis- 
lature. He was a senator from the 
great city of Buffalo where he was born 
and grew up. He was a dedicated serv- 
ant and public officer. He was always 
Vibrant, alive, and stimulating. His 
talents were recognized by his friends 
and neighbors who promoted him to Con- 
&ress in 1951 to serve his country further. 

Cities and places are just brick and 
Mortar to be admired for their beauty 
and architecture. People give them 
Meaning and make them come alive. On 
every occasion that I had a problem in 
Buffalo, I could always call upon Ed for 
assistance and he never failed me. 
Whenever I thought of Buffalo, I would 
think of Ed Radwan. During the past 
few years, Ed Radwan did not enjoy good 
health. He suffered, but made no com- 
Plaints. ‘When he realized that he could 
No longer render service to his people, 
he graciously stepped down to permit an- 
Other more physically capable to take 

place. 

He was one of the most courageous 
men I ever knew. He suffered silently 
and stoically. He approached his Maker 
with composure and resignation. He has 
gone to the great beyond. Because on 
the way he touched me, I am richer in 
experience, I am wiser in judgment, and 
happier in thought, All who knew and 
Met him on his journey through the cor- 
Tidor called “Life,” share this feeling and 
Sentiment. 

He lives in the hearts of his wife, his 
three children, his friends, and his 
brother, Ralph. I extend to his family 
and those who love him my heartfelt 
sympathy. 


A Constitutional Amendment To Establish 
Universal Suffrage 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN BRADEMAS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 9, 1959 


Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
today to offer a joint resolution for a 
Constitutional amendment to establish a 
free and universal franchise throughout 
the United States. 

That thousands of Americans, citizens 
Of the greatest free Nation in the world, 
are today denied the right to vote, a 
right sacred in any democracy, cannot 
be denied. 

The most effective and equitable way 
to insure to every citizen of the United 
States, regardless of his race or color, 
this fundamental right is a simple con- 
stitutional amendment. 

PRAISES CIVIL RIGHTS COMMISSION REPORT 

Mr. Speaker, I believe that September 
10, 1959, is a particularly appropriate 
day on which to make this proposal be- 
Cause it was only yesterday that the 
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U.S. Commission on Civil Rights trans- 
mitted to the President its report. It is 
an excellent report and its title, “One 
Nation Under God, With Liberty and 
Justice for All,” expresses the principle 
on which the constitutional amendment 
Iam proposing is based. 
HAILS FATHER HESBURGH AS ADVOCATE OF 
AMENDMENT 

There is another reason I am particu- 
larly proud to urge the adoption of an 
amendment to establish universal suf- 
frage in America. This amendment is 
advocated in the report of the Commis- 
sion on Civil Rights by three members 
of the Commission. One of these mem- 
bers resides in the congressional district 
I represent. He is the Reverend Theo- 
dore M. Hesburgh, C.S.C., the distin- 
guished president of the University of 
Notre Dame, and one of the most able 
and dedicated citizens of our country. 
In addition to his position as president 
of a great American university, Father 
Hesburgh is the permanent Vatican del- 
egate to the general conference of the 
International Atomic Energy Agency, & 
member of the special studies project of 
the Rockefeller Brothers Fund, and a 
member of the Board of Visitors to the 
U.S. Naval Academy, 

The amendment urged by Father 
Hesburgh is also advocated by two other 
distinguished Americans on the Civil 
Rights Commission, John A. Hannah, 
president of Michigan State University, 
and George M. Johnson, former dean of 
the Howard University Law School. 

NOTES NEGROES DENIED RIGHT TO VOTE IN 

SOUTH 

Mr. Speaker, the Civil Rights Commis- 
sion report states that Negro registration 
in the South represents only about 25 
percent of the nearly 5 million Negroes of 
voting age in the region in 1950. It will 
not startle anyone to learn that it is in 
the South of the United States that the 
denial of the right to vote is most wide- 
spread. Literacy tests and poll taxes are 
among the devices commonly used to 
keep Negroes from voting. 

CITES INDIANA VOTING STUDY 


But, Mr. Speaker, I do not for a mo- 
ment claim that those of us who live in 
the North should be complacent or self- 
righteous. The Commission report de- 
clares that “there are de facto denials 
of the right to vote in northern areas 
that exclude or discourage Negro resi- 
dnce altogether.” 

For example— 


Says the Commission 

The report ot the Committee on the Right 
To Vote of the Indiana State Advisory Com- 
mittee stated that in 1946 it was found that 
there were no Negro residents in 30 of the 
State's. 92 counties. The Indiana report 
added that in a number of the county seats 
and small communities in the counties signs 
are visible advising “Niggers don't let the sun 
go down on you here.” Obviously, if one 
cannot establish residence in one-third of the 
State, he cannot meet the qualifications for 
voting.” 

PRAISES INDIANA EFFORTS TO SOLVE CIVIL 

RIGHTS PROBLEMS 


Mr. Speaker, I am very glad to say 
that in my own State of Indiana and in 
my own congressional district, serious 
efforts are being made to study and act 
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on the many problems in the field of civil 
rights. For example, the Chairman of 
the Indiana Advisory Committee of the 
U.S. Commission on Civil Rights, John A. 
Scott, of Elkhart, and Mrs. Scott, are 
providing fine leadership toward public 
understanding of civil rights issues. This 
fall, the Young Women's Christian Asso- 
ciation of Elkhart is sponsoring a series 
of civil rights conferences in which com- 
munity leaders from business, industry, 
labor, and the professions will hear ad- 
dresses on various aspects of the civil 
rights problem and will join in discus- 
sions with the visiting speakers. 

EXPLAINS HESBURGH UNIVERSAL SUFFRAGE 

AMENDMENT 

Now, Mr. Speaker, just what will the 
Hesburgh amendment do? 

The proposed constitutional amend- 
ment would give the right to vote to 
every citizen who meets his State's age 
and residence requirements and who is 
not legally confined at the time of regis- 
tration or election. 

Mr. Speaker, only those who do not 
believe in America can possibly object to 
this amendment. Only those who are 
opposed to the American principles of 
freedom and democracy can range 
themselves against this proposal. Only 
those who deny the Hebrew-Christian 
tradition of respect for the dignity of 
the individual human being as a child 
of God can deny to an American citizen 
the right to vote. 

CALLS HESBURGH-HANNAH-JOHNSON STATE- 
MENT BEST ARGUMENT FOR AMENDMENT 

The best and briefest way for me to 
put the case for the universal suffrage 
amendment is to include at this point 
in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp the joint 
statement, which is contained in the 
Commission report, of Father Hesburgh, 
Dr. Hannah, and Dean Johnson in sup- 
port of the proposal. 

The statement follows: 

PROPOSAL FOR.A CONSTITUTIONAL AMENDMENT 
To ESTABLISH UNIVERSAL SUFFRAGE 
(By Chairman Hannah and Commissioners 
Hesburgh and Johnson) 

The Commission's recommendation for 
temporary Federal registration should, if en- 
acted by Congress, secure the right to yote 
in the forthcoming national elections for 
many qualified citizens who would other- 
wise, because of their race or color, be denied 
this most fundamental of American civil 
rights. But the proposed measure is clearly 
a stopgap. 

In its investigations, hearings, and studies 
the Commission has seen that complex voter 
qualification laws, including tests of literacy, 
education and interpretation, have been 
used and may readily be used arbitrarily to 
deny the right to vote to citizens of the 
United States. 

Most deniais of the right to vote are in 
fact accomplished through the discrimina- 
tory application and administration of such 
State laws. The difficulty of proving dis- 
crimination in any particular case is consid- 
erable. It appears to be impossible to en- 
force an impartial administration of the 
literacy tests now in force in some States, 
for where there is a will to discriminate, 
these tests provide the way. 

Therefore, as the best ultimate solution 
of the problem of securing and protecting 
the right to vote, we propose a constitu- 
tional amendment to establish a free and 
universal franchise throughout the United 
States, 
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An important aim of this amendment 
would be to remove the occasion for further 
direct Federal intervention in the States“ 
administration and conduct of elections, by 
prohibiting complex voting requirements 
and clear, simple, and easily en- 
forcible standards. 

The proposed constitutional amendment 
would give the right to vote to every citizen 
who meets his State’s age and residence re- 
quirements and who is not legally confined 
at the time of registration or election. 

Age and residence are objective and simple 
standards. With only such readily ascertain- 
able standards to be met, the present civil 
remedies of the Civil Rights Act should prove 
more effective in any future cases of dis- 
criminatory application. A court injunction 
could require the immediate registration of 
any person who meets these clear-cut State 
qualifications. 

The proposed amendment is in harmony 
with the American tradition and with the 
trend in the whole democratic world. As 
noted in the beginning of this section of the 
Commission's report, the growth of American 
democracy has been marked by a steady ex- 

of the franchise; first by the aban- 
donment of property qualifications and then 
by conferral of suffrage upon the two great 
disfranchised groups, negroes and women, 
Only 19 States now require that voters dem- 
onstrate their literacy. Michigan, New 
Hampshire, Pennsylvania, Tennessee, and 
Vermont have suffered no apparent harm 
from absence of the common provisions dis- 
qualifying mental incompetents. With 
minor exceptions, mostly involving election 
offenses, Colorado, Maine, Massachusetts, 
Michigan, Pennsylvania, Utah, Vermont, and 
West Virginia have no provisions barring 
certain ex-convicts from the vote, and of the 
States which do have such provisions, all but 
eight also provide for restoration of the 
former felon's civil rights. In only five States 
is the payment of a poll tax still a con- 
dition upon the suffrage. 

The number of Americans disqualified un- 
der each of these categories is very small 
compared with the approximately 90 million 
now normally qualified to vote. It is also 
small in relation to the numbers of qualified 
nonwhite citizens presently being disfran- 
chised by the discriminatory application of 
these complex laws. The march of education 
has almost eliminated illiteracy. In a nation 
dedicated to the full development of every 
citizen's human potential, there is no excuse 
for whatever illiteracy that may remain. 
Ratification of the proposed amendment 
would, we believe, provide an additional in- 
centive for its total elimination. Mean- 
while, abundant information about political 
candidates and issues is available to all by 
way of television and radio. 

We believe that the time has come for 
the United States to take the last of its many 
steps toward free and universal suffrage. The 
ratification of this amendment would be a 
reaffirmation of our faith in the principles 
Upon which this Nation was founded. It 
would reassure lovers of freedom throughout 
a world in which hundreds of millions of 
People, most of them colored, are becoming 
free and are hesitating between alternative 
paths of national development. 


Mr. Speaker, the opening lines of the 
Declaration of Independence contain the 
noblest utterance yet written in support 
of the proposition that free men should 
have equal rights in a free society: 

We hold these truths to be self-evident, 
that all men are created equal, that they 
are endowed by their Creator with certain 
unalienable rights, that among these are life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness—that 
to secure these rights, governments are in- 
stituted among men, deriving their just pow- 
ers from the consent of the governed. 
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The amendment to establish free and 
universal suffrage in America, Mr. Speak- 
er, will help to make real for all Ameri- 
cans the bright promise of the Declara- 
tion of Independence. 


+ 


Monsignor McGrath Predicts America’s 
Doom IInless People Wake Up 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 7, 1959 


Mr. LANE, Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include a most interesting article by Rt. 
Rey. William C. McGrath, S.F.M., P.A. 
reprinted from the Tablet, a weekly 
Catholic newspapers published in Brook- 
lyn, N.Y. 

The article follows: 

Prepicrs AMERICA’S DooM UNLESS PEOPLE 
WAKE Up—Monsicnor MCGRATH SEES FUL- 
FILLMENT OF LENIN’S PropHecy THAT 
Untrep States Witt Be Sovirerizeo WITH- 
our War 


(By Rt. Rev. Wiliam C. McGrath, SF. M., 
P.A.) 


Ten years more, that's about ali. Fifteen, 
maybe, at the outside. By then the Reds will 
have taken over America. 

No war. No hydrogen bombs. No mass 
slaughter—till after the victory has been 
won, 

The coup d'etat, in course of accomplish- 
ment even while you are reading these lines, 
will be engineered to final success by the 
entrenched and untouchable traitors in high 
places, aided and abetted by their strategi- 
cally placed cohorts in the nerve centers of 
the Nation, 

The men who sold 500 million Chinese into 
Communist slavery will finally betray Amer- 
ica. The saboteurs who ordered ignomi- 
nious defeat in Korea will at last achieve the 
utter destruction of the Nation that has too 
long stood between Russia's Communist 
leaders and a bloody Communist world, 

It will be the fulfillment of the prophecy 
made by Lenin in 1923: “First we will take 
Eastern Europe, then the masses of Asia, then 
we will encircle the United States, which will 
be the last bastion of capitalism. We will 
not have to attack. It will fall like an over- 
ripe fruit into our hands.” 


CITES FATE OF ANTI-REDS 


Who are these traitors? In what key spots 
are they located right now? 


Apparently we are not to know until it is 
too late. It is worse than useless; it is mili- 
tary or political suicide for any individual to 
attempt, to track them down. For the end is 
ever the same: character assassination, dis- 
grace or death, 

Prom Patton to Forrestal to Wedemeyer; 
from MacArthur to Lawton to McCarthy our 
shores are littered with broken men, among 
them some of the greatest Americans of our 
generation. 

McCarthy came nearest to success. He was 
dangerously close to pay dirt in his attempt 
to unearth the mysterious forces avowed to 
encompass our destruction. 

That was why his disgrace had become an 
absolute necessity and would serve as a 
deterrent to the McClellans and Jenners and 
J. Edgar Hoovers who might be stupid 
enough to continue this exposé of treason, 
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That was why 2 petition against his cen- 
sure, signed by 10 million Americans was 
brazenly ignored. 

Public opinion must not be permitted to 
count any more, as witness the treatment 
accorded General MacArthur who was given 
the greatest public acclaim ever tendered to 
anybody in the history of the country and 
is now the forgotten man. 

This prospect for America was given 
to us in strictest confidence by two outstand- 
ing experts on Communist tactics of sub- 
version and whose names I may not reveal. 
They are firmly convinced that the Nation 18 
doomed; that nothing really effective is being 
done or can be done to arrest the progress 
of the great betrayal. 

Ten to 15 years they say, before the massa- 
cres in the streets and convents and churches 
and seminaries; before the brainwashing and 
diabolical torture and the boatloads of 
broken humans heading northward toward 
Siberia and death. 

In China, since its “liberation” by the Com- 
munists, 15 million innocent people have 
been done to death. But in China, a Red 
officer recently told a departing missionary, 
they were not cruel enough. “We will be 100 
times as cruel when we take over America.” 

Not only will this verdict of the experts 
not be generally accepted but it is virtually 
impossible today to convince people as a 
whole that America is even in danger. 

So long have we been inoculated and 
anesthetized with subtle, sporofic party 
line slogans about peace and security and co- 
existence that the soul within us has, died. 
the mere thought of resistance, even to the 
menace of Communist enslavement, has 
come to be regarded as a sort of treason to 
a peace-loving world. 

North America today comprises in its pop- 
ulation a truly alarming number of naive 
defeatists; of innocent lambs ready eager.“ 
one would be tempted to say at times—to 
be led to the Communist slaughterhouse. 

Let anybody advocate a strong stand 
against Communist aggression and imme- 
diately there is a hue and cry of “war- 
monger.” We must be realistic about the 
present last stand of freedom in Asia. Pay 
any price, for another cease fire anywhere on 
earth, even the price of handing the whole 
of Asia over to Red domination. 

See to it that there never will be any fur- 
ther attempt to liberate the Chinese main- 
land. Eliminate the troublesome Chiang 
Kai-shek. Bottle him up forever on Formosa 
or, for that matter, in exile, and make use 
of the mighty U.S. 7th Fleet to insure the 
surrender of some of his vital offshore 
islands. 

Invtie the murderers of priests and sisters 
and American uniformed men to the con- 
ference table and welcome them as respected 
members of the United Nations. 

Condone. Appease. Pretend. But above 
all forever surrender. 

Peace in our time, wherever we've heard 
that before. Bury ypur head in the sand 
while Russia enslaves the rest of the world 
and hope—oh, just somehow—that it can- 
not happen here. 

SAYS CATHOLICS ARE ASLEEP 


Thank Heaven not all people have given 
up. A few brave souls in America are try- 
ing to arouse the country from its sleep of 
death. Magazines like the American Mer- 
cury and the US. News and World Re- 
port. Columnists like Sokolsky, Lawrence 
and Budenz. Radio commentators such as 
Winchell, Fulton Lewis, Jr, and John T- 
Flynn. 

I have before me an interesting letter from 
one such lecturer not perhaps so well 
known, & lady who has consistently spoken 
against the Communist menace, who has 
been hounded and persecuted and finally 
forced to sell her home and move out of her 
home State, 
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Hear what she has to say on this subject: 
“I believe the same diabolical plans will be 
duplicated in America, for the men who are 
Gedicated to the worship of Lucifer are 
bound to crucify the followers of Christ. 
They are a bunch of sanctimonious, holler- 
than-thou hypocrites. Watch them crucify 

y: 

“Yes, we do need many prayers. But let 
Mme ask you this. Do you think the general 
Tun of Catholics have any inkling of the 

* dangers all around them? Is it not a fact 
that people do not pray for help unless they 
believe they need it? 

“Despite all of Bishop Sheen's telecasts, 
the Fatima Crusade, the Rosary Crusade, 
ete., I do not find Catholics in general rec- 
Ognizing that there are serious dangers to 
their souls, their homes, their families, their 
Way of life. When I try to draw their at- 
tention to what I know, they look at me 
With a blank, dubious stare. Human beings 
do not come to their senses until they suffer 
themselves. So I suppose we are going to 
have to suffer before there is an awakening.” 

I have heard Bishop Cuthbert O'Gara dis- 
cuss this subject at length, He is distressed 
and deeply disturbed over the failure of 
People in this country to recognize the dan- 
ger of the Communist threat. And Bishop 
O'Gara knows nll about communism from 
firsthand experience. For he spent 24 
Months in solitary confinement in China in 
an old hut located between a pigsty and a 
latrine. 

A recent interview he granted the Catholic 
Press in Pittsburgh should do much to 
Paige those who still favor appeasoment of 


“The people of the United States.“ he 
Stated, do not appreciate the magnitude of 
the defeat the West has suffered since 1948. 

It is incredible that such a small group of 
Pro-Communist pseudointellecutals should 
have effected In so short a time one of the 
greatest turnovers in the history of man- 
kind.“ 

QUOTES BISHOP O'GARA 


Bishop O’Gara sald that this defeat could 
not be blamed on stupidity but had been 
deliberately and coldbloodedly engineered. 

“No group of Americans,” he said, “could 
be that stupid. The deliberate throwing 
Away of victory after World War II is con- 
Armed by the whole list of stupidities since 
V-J Day. And these stupiditles are still going 
On, Someone is still directing the sellout.” 

Apropos of what would happen in America 
showd the Reds take over, I have before me 
at the moment a document that affords fruit 
for meditation. It Is a list of 192 priests, 
some of whom I knew personally, who have 
been murdered in China and the list is ad- 
Mittedly incomplete. Read for yourself the 
nature of the treatment meted out to those 
Martyred servants of God and then ask your- 
Self if our Aight today is not against princi- 
Palities and the powers of darkness. 

Father Charles Osnagul, buried alive, Feb- 
Tuary 1942; Father Humbert Verdini, burned 
With some 30 Christians, July 1942; Sister 
Anne Chang, dragged to death, March 1948; 
Father Joseph Chang, dragged, beaten, shot, 
October 1947; Archbishop Cyril Jarre, OFM., 
died in jail, March 1952; Father Francis 
Hsiao, died after tortures, Good Friday, 1950; 

ther Seraphin Shih (and many of his fel- 
low Trappists), head crushed between stones. 

And so the story goes for all of the 192 
who were done to death. 

All this at the hands of the Red Chinese 
Murderers who still hold some 900 Americans 
in their fithy dungeons and who, If our nit- 
Wit liberals have the final say-so, will be per- 
Mitted to shoot thelr bloody way into the 
United Nations. 

Truly—whom the gods wish to destroy 
they first make mad. 
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Good Samaritans Are Still With Us 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ED EDMONDSON 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 10, 1959 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, 
every once in awhile the newspapers 
carry a story that renews every man's 
faith in his fellow man, 

Such a story appeared on September 5, 
1959, in the Tucson Daily Citizen. 

Because it concerned Oklahoma, it was 
sent on to me by my good friend and col- 
league, the Honorable STEWART L. UDALL. 

I enjoyed reading the story, and I was 
proud to be reminded that the spirit of 
the good Samaritan is still alive in the 
State of Oklahoma. 

The town of El Reno can be proud of 
the unnamed citizens who so cheerfully 
extended the hand of friendship to a 
neighbor in distress. 

They were true to the finest traditions 
of the Sooner State, where every stranger 
of good will is welcome. 

Here is the story, as written by Leslie 
Ernenwein: 

SHORTY THINKS OKLAHOMANS Arr OK. 

(By Leslie Ernenwein) 

“You newspaper guys are always writing 
about oddballs and hoodlums,” L. C. 
(Shorty) Longshore said. “But I could tell 
you a story that’s different.” 

Such as what? 

About the nice people in an Oklahoma 
town—a Samaritanville of a town named 
El Reno, 

„Shorty.“ who works at a service station 
in Tucson, was on his way home from a 
vacation trip a week ago when his car broke 
down. 

“Way out in the country. My heap sud- 
denly sounded like a harvesting machine— 
made a terrible racket.” 

Just about that time another car, going 
in the opposite direction, passed him. 
“Shorty” drove off to one side of the road, 
foe ene other car turned around and came 

Ack, 
Beir driver said, “Sounds like you threw a 

“Shorty” agreed that it did, and was really 
beat. 


The stranger sald, “Don’t let anything 
worry you, mister, I've got a chain in my 
trunk.” 

The Good Samaritan had “Shorty’s” wife 
and grandson get into his air-conditioned 
Oldsmobile and towed Shorty's“ car into 
El Reno—a distance of 18 miles. 

The stranger wheeled up to a garage and 
told the proprietor that “Shorty” needed 
quick service, that he was on his way home 
and had a long way to go. 

“He took my wife and grandson to a 
motel and secured accommodations, then 
came back and told me where they were. I 
asked him his name, but he said he just 
wanted to help me, and drove off.” 

While the mechanic was investigating the 
damage to his car, Shorty“ went to a res- 
taurant for a cup of coffee. Another stranger 
came up to him and handed him the keys to 
a new Buick. ra 

“I hear you and your wife had a little 
trouble,“ the man said. “Perhaps you'll 
need a car while yours is being fixed.” 

Shorty said he couldn't afford to rent a car. 
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I'm lending it to you,” the man sald. 
Leave the keys in it when you get through. 

Shorty was nonplussed. 

“Thought I must be dreaming. These 
men were total strangers. I still don’t know 
their names.” 

He used the new Buick to go to the telé- 
graph office and wire for money, then went 
back to the garage, 

The motor was ruined and would have to 
be replaced. A new one could be obtained in 
Oklahoma City, 30 miles away. 

“I was shook up,” Shorty said. “I 
the bill would come to $350 or $400. 
was stranded, so I sald OK.” 

The garage man went to Oklahoma City, 
got the new motor and worked late Saturday 
installing it. Then he advised Shorty to 
drive it around some that night and bring it 
in for a final checkup in the morning, 

“But tomorrow is Sunday,” Shorty said. 

“PI open up. You want to get an early 
start?” 

Shorty nodded. The new motor checked 
out OK and the man handed him a bill for 
$234.68. ; 

“All the labor, a new motor, going to Okla- 
homa City, and opening up for me on Sun- 
day.“ Shorty said, “I couldn't belleve it, I 
asked him what I owed for all his kindness.” 

The garage man said, “Just a letter when 
you get home, telling me if you got there 
safely.” 

Shorty thinks Oklahomans are real nice 
people. 


figured 
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Agribusiness: The Plan of Big Business 
To Take Over Agriculture 


EXTENSION 
DAAC 


HON. PETER F. MACK, JR. 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, September 8, 1959 


Mr. MACK of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I 
have just read a very fine address by a 
constituent of mine, Mr. L. A. Schafer, of 
Springfield, Nl, Mr. Schafer gave this 
address at St. Louis University in St. 
Louis, Mo., June 22, 1959, during a panel 
discussion with outstanding leaders in 
agriculture to the students and teacher 
staff of the workshop in problems of eco- 
nomic education. Because of the wide- 
spread interest in this field I wish to in- 
clude his address as part of my remarks, 
His address is as follows; 


Ax Anpress sy L, A. SCHAFER, GIVEN AT Sr. 
Lovis Unrverstry, St. Lovis, Mo., JUNE 22. 
1959, To THE STUDENTS (EDUCATORS) AND 
TEACHER STAFF OF THE WORKSHOP IN PROB- 
LEMS oF ECONOMIC EDUCATION DURING A 
PANEL Discussion WIrrH OUTSTANDING LEAD- 
ERS IN AGRICULTURE 


Mr. Ogle, moderator, panel, ladies, and 
gentlemen, a short few minutes ago, I asked 
the moderator if any of the panel would tell 
us about the new, self-named superorganiza- 
tion who is working in the United States to 
take over ownership of our American farming 
land, and all of our American food. 

I was surprised that three of our panel 
said they knew nothing of it. Mr. Ralph 
Bradley, president of the Illinois Farmers 
Union, representing the National Farmers 
Union, said he was not prepared to talk about 
it, but that he was most anxious to help the 
American farm family. He knew the con- 
tents of the book whose author was John 
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Davis, former Assistant to Secretary Benson. 
The title of the book is “Concept of Agri- 
business." 

I came to St. Louis this morning as a guest 
and do feel it out of place for me to be speak- 
ing to you from this platform, but I felt that 
it is of utmost importance that you know 
about the organization that is planning to 
change farm ownership and obtain control 
of our food and fiber. 

First, I believe that I should, like Mr. 
Sikes, of Purina Milis, during your noon 
luncheon, also give you my biography. I 
was born on a farm in Gardner Township. 
in Sangamon County in Illinois; moved into 
Springfield, Ill, in 1904; started part-time 
work with my father and brothers in a feed 
and supply store for farmers and city folk in 
1910; started full-time work in 1917, and 
have continued since, in the same business; 
T have held several terms as president of Ili- 
nois Hatchery Associations and have been di- 
rector for many years; director 2 years in 

County Junior Fair Association; 
moved on to and operated a small farm of my 
own purchase in 1952; became active member 
of Sangamon County Farm Bureau in 1952; 
held office as vice president 2 years and presi- 
dent 2 years of Springfield Township Farm 
Bureau unit; Iam presently serving my sec- 
ond term as president; I have worked on 
committee assignments for our county farm 
bureau. 

Most of my personal friends are inde- 
pendent diversified American farmers, and, 
to me, these are the most important people 
in the world. I have culled chickens and 
mated breeding stock on farms in Sangamon, 
Morgan, Menard, Christian, Macoupin, Cass, 
and Logan Counties in Illinois, and have 
visited with the families on these farms and 
have talked with them about their agricul- 
tural problems, and advised them about their 
management and disease problems in live- 
stock and poultry. 

Recently, Mr. Bradley accepted my mem- 
bership in the Ilinois Farmers Union, and, 
I am proud to be a member of a farmers’ 
organization that realizes the need to help 
the American farm family against the present 
agribusiness superorganization. 

I told you I came as a guest. Ido not have 
a speech prepared and I am not a public 
speaker. When visiting Mr. Bradley last 
Thursday, he told me he was to represent 
Mr. Patton, president of the National Farm- 
ers Union, in a panel discussion at a work- 
shop in problems of economic education in 
St. Louis on Monday. I did not tell him, 
that immediately that he told me of the 
school, I had a premonition that the work- 
shop was planned to “train additional re- 
search workers and teachers for coping with 
agribusiness problems.” And I believe I know 
the names of the steering committee who 
planned and arranged this workshop. I 
wanted to gain more information about agri- 
business policy and progress, and I asked him 
if I may come with him. 

Realizing the enormous changes that have 
taken place in agriculture, about 2 years ago 
I started out to find out who started the 
change, who is helping, and who intends to 
profit. I have made a very extensive survey 
and am glad to have the opportunity to tell 
you my findings. 

The book, “Concept of Agribusiness,” re- 
minds me that history repeats itself 
and again; there are always “little men“ 
whose desire it is or has been to control the 
universe; others whose dream it is to con- 
trol one or the other segment. 

Before World War I, it was Kaiser Wilhelm’s 
desire for power—something happened that 
ruined his chances, 

Adolph Hitler gained by the mistakes made 
by his predecessor, and his determination 
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was that no mistakes would be made. Hitler 
put his plans in book form under the title 
“Mein Kampf known as the Nazi bible. The 
plan was for worldwide totalitarian rule 
something happened that ruined his chances. 

Most recent; you all know the story about 
Cuba. Farming land in Cuba has been 
taken from American capitalist owners and 
is being given back to Cuban farmers. 

Now, in our United States, the present ag- 
ribusiness plan took concrete form in 1944, 
when the president and fellows of Harvard 
College authorized the establishment of the 
Food Foundation under the administration 
of the business school. Donald David, while 
dean of the school, provided the inspiration 
for starting the program. In 1950, the basic 
idea gained new impetus when a generous 
gift of the late George Moffett provided an 
endowment for a professorship in agriculture 
and business. A major gift was made by 
Whitehall Foundation; other gifts from 
Southern States Co-op., Inc., the Cooperative 
Grange-Lengue Federation Exchange, Inc., 
the Farm Bureau Cooperative Association of 
Ohio, and General Foods Corp. 

Soon after he became Assistant Secretary 
of the U.S. Department of Agriculture, John 
H. Davis, another aspirant took over the pro- 
ject. Plans were reconstructed and com- 
pleted in book form with the assistance of 
Ray Goldberg, officer and director of a Min- 
nesota Seed & Grain Co., and Goldena Milis 
in North Dakota. The book, “Concept of Ag- 
ribusiness.“ was published in 1957. The au- 
thors insist there must not be any mistakes 
this time, mistakes that were made in the 
past. The plan, according to the book, is 
to use the necessary measures to remove farm 
families from their homes and land, 

I believe you are receiving the economic 
knowledge from the book and are being told 
how dynamic farming business is. The agri- 
business approach is an evolutionary process 
which is geared to progress. The book is 
practically filled with facts and figures tell- 
ing that farming is big business; but, the 
most important part of the book containing 
the plan is on pages 74 to 81 inclusive. I 
shall read one paragraph that is on page 77 
so you can realize this barefaced and clear- 
cut statement of purpose: 

“At least in the beginning stages, col- 
laboration between groups probably can best 
take place informally, without any attempt 
to create a new superorganization. Coordi- 
nating committees, task groups, and ad hoc 
working parties can play an important role, 
provided due care is exercised in selecting 
leadership and provided the participating 
members actually desire to achieve results,” 

And another sentence: 

“Among the items which need to be re- 
appraised are such questions as * * * the 
responsibility of supply firms with respect 
to overproduction; and the responsibility of 
processor and distributors for market expan- 
sion and price behavior.” 

And a part of a paragraph: 

“An important step in the direction of 
better research is closer teamwork at the 
university level between colleges and schools 
of agriculture and business administration. 
* * * An important duty of such experts 
would be the training of additional research 
workers and teachers for coping with agri- 
business problems, In turn; agribusiness 
orientation should be given to the agri- 
cultural extension servi , vocational agri- 
culture, and similar programs.” 

It is intended that no stone be left un- 
turned to remove farm families from their 
homes and land, and place the farming land, 
food, and fiber, into the Ownership and con- 
trol of capitalists, change the antitrust laws 
of the United States to “permit freedom from 
close restrictions for agribusiness,” and to 
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shift some or all of the responsibility of the 
U.S.D.A. to private enterprise. 

You can know by the part paragraph that 
I read, why the American Farm Bureau, some 
farm advisors and vocational agriculture 
teachers are helping to remove farm families 
from their homes and land. Many very in- 
nocent career men and women, working 
under civil service for our State and National 
Government, principally USDA, also instruc- 
tors in our public and private educational 
institutions, have or are helping agribusi- 
ness progress. 

Apparently, depopulation of farms started 
with manipulation which caused the price 
paid to the farmer for cattle to be lower; 
many farmers lost heavily; many gave up 
trying to make a profit feeding cattle after 
3 years of heavy losses. Hogs followed in 
lne with cattle, also cotton. Then came 
broilers, milk, and presently eggs. I was 
feeding cattle and raising hogs and chickens 
when prices paid to farmers were declining, 
and I did not get back stock and feed costs. 
The prices received for grain have been 
gradually going down, After the farm prod- 
ucts leave the farm, they make good profits 
for all groups, up to the consumer. 

Cattle and hog prices paid to producers 
have increased greatly from the low, and 
contract-grower financers and the independ- 
ent growers that kept on, have made a profit, 
but, according to recent USDA reports and 
warnings, one can expect another lowering 
of prices paid to farmers for beef and pork. 
No doubt, the agribusiness boys know there 
is another large supply of red meats that 
can be imported. It is my understanding 
that South American corn, ground, has been 
coming into the United States for years, 
duty free. 

The farmer is told he is inefficlent—that 
he must enlarge and raise more—and, he is 
told that too much is ralsed and there ls a 
surplus, and, that is the reason the prices 
paid to him are low; too low, so he cannot 
make expenses, 

Some months ago, Secretary Benson told 
farmers that “If you are not making money 
on your farm, then move off.“ Recently, he 
told chicken raisers that “If you are not 
making money in the chicken business, raise 
something else.” 

Mr. Sikes told you at noon today of the 
prosperous, happy contract growers in 
Georgin, all with fine buildings, modern 
homes with all the latest conveniences, 
furniture, appliances, television, and a good 
automobile. He did not tell you how much 
they owed on their financed deal—he did not 
tell how much equity the contract grower 
had left tn his farm, and he did not tell 
how soon the farmer must leave his home 
and farm, If he would quit feeding. 

Millions of dollars have been sent into 
different parts of our country through 
USDA to enlarge contract farming and 
as research, to smash the independent farm 
operator. 

Independent growers have been receiving 
14 to 15 cents per pound for broilers, which 
will not pay for the cost of chicks and feed 
when billed at legitimate prices. 

We are told we farmers must increase our 
operations and raise more, so we will go 
broke or give up in despair sooner, and sell 
out to a ready buyer of our farm and home. 

Six years ago the cattle raisers were storm- 
ing Washington for relief; 5 years ago the 
hog raisers were there in large numbers; 3 
years ago the broiler growers had their 
turn; presently, the egg producer. The 
Papers are loaded with reports of meetings: 
next will be grain growers time—all the 
while the agribusiness boys keep working 
more aggressively—they must not fail to 
act on opportunities open to them, oppor- 
tunities which will be profitable to them.” 
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George Washington’s Military Birthplace, 
Cumberland, Md. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN R. FOLEY 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 10, 1959 


Mr. FOLEY. Mr. Speaker, on June 5, 
1959, I introduced H.R. 7586, a bill au- 
thorizing the Secretary of the Interior 
to erect a monument at Fort Cumber- 
land, Allegany County, Md., in honor of 
George Washington. 

Very recently an article was published 
by Mr. J. William Hunt in his column, 
“Across the Desk,” in the Sunday Times 
of Cumberland, Md., explaining in great 
historical detail the intimate association 
of George Washington with Cumberland, 
Md. Because of the unusual but little 
known historical events connecting our 
first President with Cumberland, I am 
including it in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
as strong proof of the justification for 
H.R. 7586 and the monument at Fort 
Cumberland in honor of George Wash- 


m. 
The article follows: 

Across THE DESK—POTENTIAL MILLIONS 
World Comer Herr To SEE WASHINGTON 
MEMORIAL ON SITE OF HEADQUARTERS OF 
BRADDOCK EXxPEDITION—AMERICAN SCHOOL 
CHILDREN INTRIGUED py “Brappocx’s DE- 
FEAT” as BY “CUSTER'S Last STAND” 


(By J. William Hunt) 


Much has been written concerning the 
events that projected Cumberland into world 
history in 1755. But to limit our considera- 
tion to the local happenings of 204 years ago 
is to fall to see the complete picture of 
the French and Indian wars of which the 
Braddock expedition was only a part, 

In the effort to secure national support for 
u memorial here for George Washington, 
it is n to convince Congress that 
Cumberland's claim is based on more sub- 
stantial grounds than a provincial desire 
to get a monument at Government expense. 

A recently published novel based on the 
English-Colonial capture of Louisburg, far up 
on the Cape Breton (north of Halifax), 
Makes much of the assumption that the 
Campaign there marked the first united effort 
Of the American Colonies in a military en- 
terprise 


Louisburg, although captured in 1745 by 
New England militiamen in conjunction 
With a British fleet, was returned to French 
Control by the Treaty of Alx La Chappelle 
in 1748, and was not finally brought under 
English rule until 1758, the same year that 
Forbes droye the French out of Fort 
Duquesne. In the 1745 campaign against 
Louisburg, it was largely Massachusetts mi- 
litia that engaged in the effort, some Con- 
necticut militia also participating. It must 
be remembered that New England (then 
Consisting of four Colonies—Massachusetts, 
Connecticut, Rhode Island, and New Hamp- 
shire) was more or less homogeneous in 
racial stock, creed, and habits of thought and 
“ction. There was not the diversity of back- 
round that characterized Maryland, Vir- 
Binila, Pennsylvania, New York, the Carolinas 
and other Colonies. Hence the assertion 
that Americans first united for military pur- 
Poses in the 1745 capture of Louisburg from 
the French is not based on a correct ap- 
Praisal of what colonial unity meant. 

In that early effort against the French 

ere were no colonial fighting men outside 
the homogeneous, compact militiamen from 
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New England, mainly citizens of Massachu- 
setts. 

Four years before the second capture of 
Louisburg, Washington commanded troops 
from several Colonies with headquarters 
here, and a year later (1775) soldiers from 
seven Colonies were welded into a united 
force under Braddock and Washington while 
stationed at Fort Cumberland, 

Braddock himself settled the question of 
the relative importance of the places from 
which attacks against the French were to be 
launched. He decided to take command of 
the main British-Colonial Army which would 
be based at Fort Cumberland for an attack 
on the French stronghold on the Ohio— 
Fort Duquesne. 

Governor Shirley of Massachusetts was to 
lead an attack on Fort Niagara. Sir Wil- 
liam Johnson was to strike at the French 
forts leading from north of Albany to the 
St. Lawrence, and a diversionary movement 
was to be launched against Fort Beausejour 
on the Canadian boundary. 

Hence in the massed efforts of 1775 we find 
Braddock and Washington choosing Cum- 
berland for their base of operations, assem- 
bling here the greatest British Army ever 
seen up to that time on the North Ameri- 
can Continent. 

This place, therefore, deserves national rec- 
ognition for these basic reasons: 

1. It was field headquarters for the Brad- 
dock Expedition. Every schoolchild has 
heard of Braddock's defeat, and potential 
millions of tourists would come here to see 
where that famous expedition had its head- 
quarters. 

2. It is the military birthplace and “West 
Point” of George Washington, according to 
his own words. 

3. Here the Colonies first put into practice 
military cooperation, and learned (through 
Braddock's defeat) that British troops were 
not invincible. Many young Colonial sol- 
diers were emboldened to fight for American 
independence 20 years later because of their 
experience at Fort Cumberland. 

4. Washington's first public service started 
here in 1753 when he joined Christopher 
Gist and began his wilderness trek to the 
French commander on the Ohio. 

5. Washington was first elected to public 
office while commanding troops at Fort Cum- 
berland, 

6. First designation of Washington às 
“commander in chief” came to him while 
he was on duty here. It was only com- 
mander in chief of Virginia Militia, but it 
presaged his later similar title as head of 
the Continental Army, 

7. Washington's final ap as com- 
mander of troops In the feld was in Cum- 
berland in 1794 when he was President of 
the United States, 

These are but a few of the substantial 
reasons why a national memorial should be 
erected here to George Washington. And 
the ideal site, as Judge Morgan C, Harris 
has pointed out, is in the vicinity of the Al- 
legany County Courthouse, which is located 
on a part of the land once occupied by 
historic Fort Cumberland. 


No Business Like Show Business 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOWARD W. ROBISON 
DY THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 1, 1959 
Mr. ROBISON. Mr. Speaker, as we 


approach the end of a tedious session, I 
think all of us could use a smile. With 
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that in mind I include a recent column 
by Tom Cawley, popular columnist for 
the Binghamton, N.Y., Press: 
So War Creprrs You Gor, Sam? 
(By Tom Cawley) 


The ultimate in funnybone politics has 
been reached. Politics always has been 
funny, but the Democrats have now retired 
the trophy. 

They've hired a clutch of Hollywood pro- 
ducers to put on their 1960 convention in 
California, by way of television. 

The guy who is going to produce the 
spectacular is George Seaton, who writes an: 
produces movies. i 

We can hear the rehearsals now. 

The scene is the Coliseum in Los Angeles, 
4 days before the convention Is brought to 
order. 

Dmecror. OK, OK., where's the bird 
we open on? Hey, you. What's your name? 

Man, RAYBURN, SAM RAYBURN. 

Dmecror. RAYBURN? What credits you 
got? “Playhouse 90?" “Beat the Clock?“ 
“Continental Classroom?" What's your best 
side? 

Rarsurn. What? 

Drmecror. Never mind. Stand there. 
not there. There. Now—lift that gavel. 
Not that high. You're killing the birdseye 
spot. Whattaya want, shadows all over? 
Whattaya think this is “Camera Three?” 
Look, buster, this is a political convention, 
and 

RAYBURN. I quit. 

DIRECTOR. Sorehead. He's not tall 
enough, anyway. Are all Democrats that 
short? Hey, Manny; get me a tall Demo- 
crat, 

Manny. Where do I get ‘em? The cast- 
ing office sald you got to take your chances 
with these guys. There's one with a hair- 
cut from Massachusetts that takes full flat 
lighting, with two spots with barn doors. 
and there's a guy named JOHNSON from 
Texas who's never gonna make it cause he's 
as bald as Elsenhower and who can light 
Eisenhower. I mean, you seen them 
crumby lighting jobs from Washington, and 
that Montgomery’s supposed to have some- 
thing on the ball. No wonder they dropped 
his option, and I understand this Eisen- 
hower’s option is up, too, and 

DIRECTOR. Never mind, just get me some- 
body up here who can understand a cue. 
What's your name? Stevenson? OK, 
Stevenson, stand over there, where the 
chalk marks are. Not there. There. Now, 
just stand there while Manny fixes the 
lights. Stop fidgeting. 

STEVENSON. My name, sir, is Adali Steven- 
son, and, sir, while I appreciate the quali- 
ties of risibility in a situation like this, it 
does seem to me, that, as Kafka noted in one 
of his earlier pieces, that darkness always 
appears to be the warmest part of light, if 
you know what I mean 

Drmecroz. Another wise guy (sighing). 
Some day, I'm going back to adult westerns. 


No, 


Better Utilization of Water Resources in 
the Belle Fourche Irrigation District 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. GEORGE S. McGOVERN 
OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 10, 1959 

Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. Speaker, the 
following resolution, sent to me by the 
directors of the Belle Fourche Irrigation 
District, merits in my opinion the care- 
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ful consideration of the Congress and 
the U.S. Bureau of Reclamation: 
Whereas the water supply for irrigation of 
Belle Fourche project lands is becoming 
more limited each year; and 
Whereas runoff records show reduced 
watershed ylelds; and 
Whereas the amount of available water to 
the project lands during the past several 
has been insufficient to produce crops 
on the project in quantities to justify in- 
water assessments to the water users 
to meet increasing operation, maintenance, 
and replacement obligations of the district; 
and 


Whereas the United States claims all 
waters as defined in article 33 of contract 
No, Tir-1555, and that this water can pos- 
sibly be put to further beneficlal use on 
presently irrigated project lands: Therefore, 
be it 


Resolved, That the board of directors ad- 
vise the Bureau of Reclamation of their con- 
cern over the seriousness of the water short- 
age that exists on the project, and that they 
recommend that the Bureau of Reclamation 
make a study to determine methods of better 
utilizing the water resources presently avail- 
able. This study to include possible use of 
runoff in natural streams running through 
the project, return flows in drains and nat- 
ural channels, underground water, improved 
efficiencies in water deliveries, possible 
changes in project operations, and a review 
of possible transdiversions from other water- 
sheds 


Dated at Newell, S. Dak., this 4th day of 
August 1959. 
By order of the board of directors of the 
Belle Fourche Irrigation District. 
Wa. A. YUL, 
President. 


Directors: 
Attest: 
FLORENCE T. HEDMAN, 
Secretary. 
[sear] 


Deficiencies in the National Defense 
Program in Alaska 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. RALPH J. RIVERS 


OF ALASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 10, 1959 


Mr. RIVERS of Alaska. Mr. Speaker, 
this is to follow up my previous com- 
ments in regard to deficiencies in the 
national defense program in Alaska. 
We must remind ourselves time and 
-again that Alaska's strategic location as 
the corridor between Asia and North 
America must be fully utilized in terms 
of modern weapons capable of neutral- 
izing the missile potential of the Rus- 
sians found in their many military bases 
and missile sites in Eastern Siberia. 
Leaving Alaska vulnerable could result 
in its falling into the hands of the 
enemy, and in turn being used as a 
platform for easy range nuclear missile 
attacks against all our principal cities. 

The point I make is well expressed in 
@ recent editorial in the Anchorage 
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Daily- Times, from which I quote, as 
follows: 


The defense forces in Alaska have always 
been inadequate for the job assigned to 
them. 

Alaska has only recently acquired its first 
Nike installations. These ground-to-air in- 
terceptors were installed around many of 
the major cities of the 48 States before any 
were assigned here. 

The use of the first Nike facilities cer- 
tainly would have been more effective had 
they been placed in a strategic area such 
as Alaska. 

Today the Nation's first facilities for in- 
termediate range ballistic missiles are being 
built far from this important part of the 
world. The one nearest to Alaska is at 
Spokane, Wash, Because of the distance 
from Spokane to China and Russia, the 
short-range missiles will have relatively few 
important targets within shooting distance. 

The same missiles located in the Aleutian 
Islands and on the Arctic shores of Alaska 
would have hundreds of important targets 
within their reach. 

The Nation has yet to decide where 
launching facilities will be placed for the 
intercontinental missiles which are now ap- 
proaching operational status. Will they be 
in Alaska where they can cover every major 
target in both China and Russia? Or will 
they be located farther south despite the 
fact that the number of available targets 
will be less? 

This is alarming to Alaskans who recall 
the neglect that marked the approach to 
World War II, before they had full repre- 
sentation in Congress. 

While the world was building up strength 
for the struggle that was imminent, Alaska 
saw virtually no defense activity. As a ter- 
ritory, the people saw their area neglected 
to the point where about 200 infantrymen 
at Chilkoot Barracks were the only strength 
here, 

Alaska's Delegate in Congress made 
speeches about it, but the Nation ignored 
them. It was only when the crisis was at 
hand that action was taken, The Nation 
then spent a billion dollars under crash 
conditions, wasting funds and manpower 
and material in a frantic effort to catch up. 

This should “not happen again. The 
strategic importance of Alaska is known. 
The national leaders have learned to look 
at maps of the Polar projections instead of 
the old distorted maps invented by Mercator. 


Dirty Money From a Desperate Dictator 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. CHARLES O. PORTER 
OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 3, 1959 
Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, last Feb- 


ruary I was informed that Trujillo had 
just arranged to spend $1 million to 


‘assist his public relations, then as now 


at a very low ebb, in the United States. 
My informant promised to tell me the 
names of the persons to whom money 
was to be given but because of fear for 
her life, which I well understood, she 
declined and left the United States for 
a country she regarded as safer, 

On September 2 it was revealed that 
the Dominican Republic did indeed 
spend $750,000 with the Mutual Broad- 
casting System, that is, with certain 
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gentlemen who are no longer associated 
with the Mutual Broadcasting System 
but who at that time were in charge. 

Whatever else may be disputed in the 
criminal case which the Federal Govern- 
ment has filed against these gentlemen, 
it is a fact that the money was spent 
and that the Dominican Government is 
now suing these gentlemen for the re- 
turn of the money. 

I believe it is only a question of time 
until Government investigators or an 
alert journalist will discover where the 
rest of this $1 million was spent in Tru- 
jillo’s desperate effort to make Ameri- 
cans think he and his Government are 
worthy of respect. 

Under a previous consent I include an 
item from Printer’s Ink dated February 
27, 1959, and an article from the New 
York Times of September 2, 1959: 

{From Printers’ Ink, Feb, 27, 1959] 
New BUSINESS From TRUJILLO? 

Representative CHARLES O. Porter, Demo- 
crat; of Oregon, long a foe of Latin American 
dictators in general and Gen. Rafael Leonidas 
Trujillo, of the Dominican Republic, in par- 
ticular, is now hard at work to link Trujillo 
money with six American advertising agen- 
cies. According to Porter, Trujillo is financ- 
ing an advertising campaign in the United 
States with a $1 million gift presented to 
him by Fulgencio Batista, the deposed Cuban 
dictator, now in the Dominican Republic, 

Sources close to Dominican matters say 
that Porter's theory is highly unlikely. 
Batista and Trujillo are old enemies, and 
Trujillo has little need of Batista’s money 
In addition, Trujillo, who closed down his 
public relations account with Harry Klem- 
fuss Associates last December, has never re- 
newed this business, which he thinks is 4 
waste of time and money. International 
agency people here point out, moreover, that 
a $1 million account split six ways and tied 
to a dictator would interest few agencies. 

Nevertheless, Porter insists that his infor- 
mation comes from reliable sources and that 
it is only a matter of time before the whole 
matter will be out in the open, In the 
meantime, several Government departments 
are making their own investigations, accord- 
ing to the Congressman. 


{From the New York Times, Sept. 2, 1959] 


GUTERMA AND Two Arps INDICTED As TRUJILLO 
AGENTS In Ravro DEAL 
(By Anthony Lewis) 

WASHINGTON, September 1.—Three former 
officers of the Mutual Broadcasting System 
were accused today of having accepted 6750. 
000 from the Dominican Republic to broad- 
cast Its propaganda. 

A Federal grand jury here charged that 
Alexander L. Guterma, Hal Roach, Jr., and 
Garland L. Culpepper, Jr., had not registered 
as foreign agents after making the deal. 
The indictment was announced by the At- 
torney General, William P. Rogers. 

Mr. Guterma, who bore the reputation of 
a financial wizard for some years, was in- 
dicted just last week by a Federal grand jury 
in New York in a stock fraud scheme said to 
have netted him 61 million. Two other 
fraud indictments have also been returned 
against him, 

Mutual was bought in September 1958 by 
the Guterma-controlled Hal Roach Studios- 
Mr. Guterma became president of the net- 
work. Later Mr. Roach took the post of 
board chairman, and Mr. Culpepper, a New 
York lawyer, became vice president and sec- 
retary. 

Messrs. Guterma and Culpepper resigned 
from Mutual on February 12. Controlling 
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interest in the network was sold to Mr. 
Roach, He dropped out on March 22, and 
control went to Malcolm E. Smith, Jr. 

Last July the network filed a bankruptcy 
Petition showing assets of $579,607 and lia- 
bilities of $3,195,207. Robert F. Hurleigh, a 
Mutual newscaster, obtained 100 percent of 
the stock and took over as president under 
Court orders. 

Today's indictment sounded at times like 
& fictional tale of international intrigue. 

It brought in the names of Generalissimo 
Rafael Leonidas Trujillo Molinas, dictator 
of the Dominican Republic, and Porfirio 
Rubirosa, the playboy-diplomat who was 
once married to Barbara Hutton. Mr. Rubi- 
Tosa was Dominican Ambassador to Cuba at 
the time of the alleged events, He is now 
Ambassador to Belgium. 

The incident charged that on or about 
last January 30 Mr. Guterma and Mr. Roach 
met in the Dominican Republic with Otto 
Vega, a Dominican official. 

At that and other meetings, the indictment 
Charged, the Mutual officers agreed to become 
Publicity agents for the Dominican Govern- 
Ment and to disseminate within the United 
States political propaganda on behalf of and 
favorable to the Dominican Republic. 

The indictment said the defendants had 
agreed to feed propaganda on to the Mutual 
Network under the guise of bona fide and 
genuine news items concealing the fact that 
Such political propaganda was to be actually 
Provided by the Dominican Government and 
that $750,000 was to be paid. 

According to the indictment, Messrs. 
Guterma and Roach received the promised 
$750,000 from Mr, Vega on or about last 
February 6 in the Dominican Republic. 

Whether the Trujillo government got its 
Money's worth was not made clear in the 
allegations. The indictment said in one 
Place that Mutual made certain broadcasts 
last February, but these were not identified. 
Mr. Guterma was out of Mutual 6 days after 
the alleged payment. 

The indictment accused the defendants of 
conspiring to avoid registration as foreign 
agents and of actually not registering. The 
Government will have to prove that the de- 
Tendants were in fact Dominican agents, 

Mr. Roach and Mr. Culpepper asserted 
their innocence today in public statements. 
There was no comment from Mr. Guterma, 
Who is reported to be in Florida. The Do- 
Minican Embassy here also declined to com- 
ment. 

Mr. Roach, in Los Angeles, sald: 

“I am not now, have not been in the past, 
and would never be an agent.for a foreign 
Sovernment. I am absolutely confident that 
I will be cleared of the charges when the 
Tacts are presented in court.” 

Mr. Culpepper's denial came through an 
attorney, Jacob L. Rosenblum, in New York. 
Mr. Rosenblum said “from the facts available 
to me I am confident that Mr. Culpepper has 
not violated any law and will be exonerated.” 

NO CONNECTION WITH MUTUAL 

Mutual's current president, Mr, Hurleigh, 
Said neither the present management of the 
network nor its employees had “any knowl- 
edge of or connection with the matters” 


There were three counts in the Indict- 
ment. The first accuse Mr. Guterma and 
Mr. Roach of failing to register, The second 
Charged that all three defendants with not 
registering Mutual as an agent. The third 
alleged a conspiracy by the three to avoid 
registration. 

Each count carries a maximum penalty of 
$10,000 and five years’ imprisonment. 

Mutual, which calls itself “the world's 
largest network,” does not own any stations. 
It contracts with independent radio outlets 
to handle its programs, 
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Last winter the network was reported to 
have 453 stations connected by 24,000 miles 
of telephone lines. 

It was reported here today that the leads 
to the asserted deal with the Dominican 
Government came from the Securities and 
Exchange Commission investigation of Mr. 
Guterma's affairs. 

OTHER INDICTMENTS 


Mr. Guterma is under other indictments 
in Federal courts here. He was indicted last 
March on charges of having tried to defraud 
the Government and investors by falling to 
file necessary reports with the Securities 
and Exchange Commission about the finan- 
cial status of the F. L. Jacobs Co. when it 
‘was under his control. 

He was also indicted last March on 
charges of fraud against the Bon Ami Com- 
pany when under his control. 

Last month Mr. Guterma and Lowell M. 
Birrell, another financier, were indicted on 
charges of fraud in stock schemes when 
they controlled the United Dye and Chemi- 
cal Corporation, now known as Chemoil In- 
dustries. 

Mr. Guterma has denied all the charges. 
Mr. Birrell is a fugitive from justice in 
Brazil, 


Order of Sisters of Sts. Cyril and 
Methodius at Danville, Pa., Observe 
Golden Jubilee Anniversary 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 10, 1959 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following news article 
from the Wilkes-Barre Times-Leader of 
Tuesday, September 8, 1959, which re- 
ports the golden jubilee observed this 
week by the Order of Sisters of Sts. 
Cyril and Methodius at Danville, Pa. 
From the Wilkes-Barre (Pa.) Times-Leader, 

Sept. 8, 1959} 
ORDER MARKS ANNIVERSARY—4,000 ATTEND 
SERVICES aT DANVILLE 


The Order of Sisters of Sts. Cyril and 
Methodius at Danville climaxed its golden 
jubilee yesterday with a day of prayer high- 
lighted by two high masses, Some 4,000 
persons from throughout the eastern United 
States visited the St. Cyril Academy. 

Both masses, one in the morning and the 
other in the afternoon, were celebrated out- 
doors. The morning mass was said in Latin 
and the afternoon mass in Slayonic, It was 
reported to be the second time in the history 
of the hemisphere that a mass was said in 
Slavonic, 

Rev. Michael C. Bernat, pastor of Sacred 

Heart Slovak Church, North Main Street, 
city, and Sisters of the Sts, Cyril and 
Methodius Order who teach in the parish 
elementary school, were among the thous- 
ands in attendance, Reverend Father Bernat 
was honorary subdeacon for the afternoon 
mass. 
Celebrant of the first mass was Bishop 
George L. Leech of Harrisburg. Bishop 
Leech gave the English sermon and Rt, Rey. 
Michael C. Polcha gave a sermon in Slovak. 

Bishop Andrew G. Grutka of Gary, Ind., 
celebrated the afternoon Roman-Slavonic 
Pontificial high mass and gave the sermon. 
Message of greeting from Pope John XXIII 
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was read. Another greeting came from Most 
Rey, Egidio Vagnozzi, apostolic delegate. 

Pinal event of the year-long celebration 
will come Friday when the third and final 
Roman-Slavonic mass will be celebrated by 
Rev. Michael Lacko, S.J. 

Order of Sisters of Sts. Cyril and Me- 
thodius was founded 50 years ago and a 
Wilkes-Barre young woman was among the 
first three to take its vows. She was Mary 
Pauly, who became Sister M. Emmanuel, and 
who served as the second superior general of 
the order. 

First motherhouse, located at Middletown, 
Pa., was moved to Danville in 1919 with the 
purchase by the order of a former Danville 
mansion, Half the newly acquired building 
was reseryed for a high school for the edu- 
cation of girls, and the cornerstone of the 
present St. Cyril Academy was laid in 1929. 

Chapel was added In 1939 and in 1957 the 
structure which houses St. Methodist Con- 
vent for the Sisters, and St. Philomena Resi- 
dence for students, was dedicated. 

There are 397 professed members in 
of 36 schools, including the elementary 
school on North Main Street. The order also 
ee a reading clinic in Sacred Heart 

ool, 


Resolutions by Committee on Aeronautics 
and Space of the American Legion 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 1, 1959 


Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, the 41st annual convention of 
the American Legion met at Minneapo- 
lis-St. Paul August 24-27, 1959. I was 
privileged to attend this convention and 
participate in its deliberations. The fol- 
lowing resolutions emanating from the 
committee on aeronautics and space 
were adopted, and I commend them to 
the thoughtful consideration of my col- 
leagues: 

RESOLUTION No. 637, CONVENTION AERONAU- 
Tics AND Space ComMMrrrer—INVESTIGATE 
NAVAL AND COMMERCIAL USES OF THE Am- 
SHIP, RIGID AND NONRIGID 


Whereas the American Legion, pursuant 
to mandates of national resolutions adopted 
unanimously by the 39th national conven- 
tion of the American Legion, at Atlantic 
City, N.J., September 18, 1957, and again, 
unanimously, at the 40th national conven- 
tion at Chicago, Ill., September 1, 1958, did 
call upon and strongly urge the Congress 
of the United States, the Department of De- 
fense, and then by redirection, the Depart- 
ment of the Navy and the Department of 
Commerce, to thoroughly investigate the po- 
tential and uses of the airship, rigid and 
nonrigid, in the defense and commerce of 
this Nation, and that they implement their 
findings with legislation, organization, and 
funds necessary, which resolution originated 
with the national security commission at 
the conventions noted; and 

Whereas these mandates have been called 
to the attention of the directees in said 
resolutions; and 

Whereas we have been unable to obtain 
any specific information which would indi- 
cate that such thorough inyestigation is 
being made; and 

Whereas the Department of Defense and 
the Navy Department particularly have been 
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reemp’ the dangers to this country 
from atomio-missile-equipped submarines of 
.a possible attacking power; and 

Whereas airships thoroughly demonstrated 
their ability as antisubmarime apparatus 
during war one, and again with added ef- 
fectiveness in war two; and 

Whereas this Nation is the only one pres- 
ently known to have the manufacturing fa- 
cilities, the nonflammable helium gas neces- 
sary to efficiently and safely operate airships 
and the organization of trained military and 
commercial personnel capable of operating 
and maintaining airships; and 

Whereas all of these unique lighter-than- 
alr assets are being dissipated and dimin- 
ished because of the apparent lack of in- 
terest of the governmental activities having 
cognizance thereof; and 

Whereas a further widening use of this 
unique weapon, namely a nuclear-powered 
airship with a consequent wider application 
in the defense of this country, and par- 
ticularly in antisubmarine warfare, has been 
submitted to the governmental agency hav- 
ing cognizance for consideration. 

Now, therefore, in view of the above, and 
the particular danger to this country from 
missile-equipped submarines, be it 

Resolved by the American Legion in na- 
tional convention assembled in Minneapolis, 
Minn., August 24-27, 1959, That the resolu- 
tions passed at the last two conventions be 
forcefully called to the attention of the 
Congress of the United States, the Depart- 
ment of Defense, the Department of the 
Navy, and the Department of Commerce, 
and be it further 

Resolved, That because of the inaction, 
lack of interest, or other unknown reasons, 
resulting in the lack of the investigation 
requested by the American Legion over the 
past 2 years, or any reasonable or specific in- 
formation thereon, and because of the im- 
minent danger from the submarines noted, 
and because of the apparent possible wid- 
ened value from a nuclear-powered airship, 
and be it further 

Resolved, That this resolution be directed 
to the President of the United States for his 
attention, and our respectful plea for ac- 
tion so that the investigation called for 
herein will go forward promptly and fully. 
and that the findings will be implemented 
with legislation, and such organization as 
may be necessary and with the funds that 
may be required. 


RESOLUTION No. 635, CONVENTION CoMMITTEE 
ON AERONAUTICS AND SPACE—PROMOTE USE 
OF HELICOPTERS 
Whereas the helicopter has proved itself a 

useful and versatile vehicle for both military 

and peaceful uses; and 

Whereas there is need for increased em- 
phasis on the many services the helicopter 
offers to enhance our way of life: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved, That the American Legion in na- 
tional convention, assembled in Minneapolis, 

Minn., August 24-27, 1959, does reaffirm the 

principles and objectives of Resolution 639 

adopted by the 40th national convention to 

the end that we promote and encourage the 
development and use of helicopters and the 

Passage of ordinances and reguls- 

tions as will permit their efficient operation. 


ResorvuTion No. 80—MASSACHUSETTS—ÄRM 
ALL MILITARY PLANES FLYING IN OR NEAR A 
Raprus oF COMMUNIsT-HELD Txrxrrrogy— 
THIS CONSOLIDATES RESOLUTIONS No. 371, 
New Yorx, anp No. 609, LOUISIANA 
Whereas American aircraft flying on rou- 

tine near Communist-dominat- 

ed countries have on occasion been fired upon 
resulting in Injury, loss of life and valuable 
equipment; and 
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Whereas our Government has documented 
the deliberateness of some of these unwar- 
ranted attacks: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the American Legion assem- 
bled in national convention in Minneapolis, 
Minn. August 24-27, 1959, That all American 
aircraft required by their official duties to fly 
in the vicinity of Communist-dominated 
countries be adequately armed to properly 
defend themselves or that they be escorted 
on such filghts by properly armed escorts. 


Mr. Speaker, the following resolution 
from the Naval Affairs Committee: 
RESOLUTION No. 638 (CONVENTION COMMITTEE 

ON NAVAL AFFAIRS) ANTISUBMARINE WAR- 

FARE 


Whereas the danger to our national sur- 
vival posed by the Soviet submarine force 
increases daily; and ¥ 

Whereas our control of the world’s oceans 
would isolate the enemy to his own land 
mass, giving us access to 85 percent of the 
earth’s surface insurance and maintenance 
of the free world's vital sealanes of com- 
munications; and 

Whereas an entirely new antisubmarine de- 
fense requirement has arisen with the ballis- 
tic missile launching capability of many of 
the Soviet submarines in the foreseeable fu- 
ture; and 

Whereas in this event no point in the 
United States would be outside the, range 
of missiles launched from unpredictable sub- 
marine-launching sites; and 

Whereas the security of our Nation is in- 
creasingly dependent upon the U.S. Navy's 
ability to successfully combat the enemy 
submarine threat, of approximately 500 sub- 
marines: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the national convention 
of the American Legion assembled in Min- 
neapolis, Minn., August 24-27, 1959, etc., sup- 
port whatever legislative and executive ac- 
tion be required to insure that the Navy is 
provided with competent personnel, capabill- 
ties, equipment, ships and weapons to coun- 
ter successfully this threat to our Nation’s 
survival. 


Prohibition’s Ally 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. F. EDWARD HEBERT 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 9, 1959 


Mr. HEBERT. Mr. Speaker, at the 
very outset of these remarks I want to 
get one thing straight—I am not a pro- 
hibitionist. 

Perhaps it is not necessary for me to 
reaffirm my strong antiprohibition sen- 
timents but I wanted to repeat them to 
make certain that what I am going to 
say will not be distorted or misinter- 
preted. It is because I am so strongly 
opposed to prohibition that I am com- 
pelled to bring to the attention of the 
House the things which I am going to 
Say as a warning not to allow prohi- 
bition to sneak up on us on our blind 
side as it did once before. 

There were those before the advent of 
the “noble experiment” who thought it 
couldn't happen, but it did happen. 

There are those now who think that 
prohibition cannot happen again, but it 
can if those of us who are so strong 
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against it do not recognize what is going 
on about us and do something about it. 

When Oklahoma recently went wet it 
was pointed out that only one State in 
the Union, Mississippi, remained “legally 


A real eye opener would be to tabu- 
late the counties of the several States 
and find out how many are “legally dry” 
especially in some recognized wet States 
and have become so since the repeal of 
prohibition. 

The prohibitionists have never ceased 
their fight to return this country to the 
dry calendar. They are still about their 
business and are taking every advantage 
of situations and conditions which will 
lend themselves to an argument in favor 
of the return of prohibition, first on a 
local option basis and then on a nation- 
wide scale. 

Let us look the facts right straight in 
the eye. 

I, personally, make no secret of the 
fact that I consider myself a pretty fair 
“country two-fisted drinker” and have 
demonstrated it on many an occasion 
through the years. The fact that I can 
hold my own is something with which I 
had nothing todo. I just happened to be 
born that way. I am not allergic to al- 
cohol but there are many things to which 
I am allergic and to which other people 
are not allergic. 

Some people are allergic to the effects 
of one of the greatest miracle drugs of 
times—penicillin. They had nothing to 
do with it, they were born that way. 

Some people are allergic to dust 
through no fault of their own; others to 
weeds or grass or vegetables, 

And some people are simply allergic to 
alcohol. 

Let us be sensible about this whole 
business and face the facts of life and 
do something realistic about it. 

Recent developments here in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia cause me to wonder 
whether the words of an old epigram of 
unknown authorship which reads God 
looks after fools, drunkards, and the 
United States” are being taken too liter- 
ally. My particular concern at this mo- 
ment is with the measures which are 
being taken in the District to effect the 
scientific treatment and rehabilitation 
of alcoholics. Some of you will 
that I was the author of a bill to estab- 
lish an alcoholic clinic in the District 
of Columbia to do something to help and 
rehabilitate excessive and compulsive 
drinkers here in Washington. This 
bill—Public Law 347—was approved by 
the 80th Congress on August 4, 1947. 
Now after nearly 12 years have passed. 
I am dismayed to find that we are still 
a long way from accomplishing the pur- 
poses of this act which had the unani- 
mous approval of the Congress. I beg 
your indulgence for a few moments to 
bring you up to date on the problem of 
alcoholism generally and specifically in 
the District of Columbia; to tell you 
something about the shortcomings and 
weaknesses in the District program for 
the alleviation of alcoholism, and to out- 
line for you some further steps which 
must be taken to strengthen the alco- 
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holic rehabilitation program and in- 
crease its effectiveness. 

In spite of the fact that there is some 
lack of agreement as to the exact size 
and nature of the problem of alcoholism 
no one disagrees that it is a serious prob- 
lem here and elsewhere in the United 
States. Some consider it a sin, others 
a vice, and there are those who think of 
it as a disease or a symptom of a dis- 
ease. In some circles there is no dis- 
tinction made between so called social 

on the one hand and outright 
“alcoholism” on the other. Most people 
agree that there are “problem drinkers.” 
The more precise definition of such indi- 
viduals in terms of the psychiatrists and 
the behavior scientists is a person who 
has a chronic behavioral disorder mani- 
fested by repeated drinking of alcoholic 
beverages in excess of his dietary needs 
and the social standards of the com- 
munity and to an extent that interferes 
with the drinker’s health or his social 
or economic functioning. 

Applying a definition of this kind, it 
has been estimated that there are nearly 
5 million alcoholics in the United States, 
Only a small proportion of which are 
found on skid row. For instance, it has 
been estimated that there are 144 mil- 
lion alcoholics employed in business and 
industry. It has been estimated that 
alcoholism results in an annual eco- 
Nomic loss to industry of $1 billion 
through accidents, work spoilage, and 
absenteeism. In the District of Colum- 
bia it is said that there are nearly 50,000 
alcoholics, for an average of 7.8 percent 
of every 100,000 adults. It has been defi- 
Nitely proven that the sale of alcohol 
in the District of Columbia is over twice 
the amount per capita as elsewhere in 
the country. Here it is 4.6 gallons per 
Capita per year. In the country as a 
whole it is less than 2 gallons. These 
are some of the facts which have caused 
Medical authorities to recognize alcohol- 
ism as a major public health problem. 

Happily, experience has shown that al- 
coholics can be helped and rehabilitated. 
The integration of scientific knowledge 
and treatment techniques into commu- 
nity programs offers a means of control- 
ling and preventing this devastating con- 
dition. During the past 15 years, 38 
States and the District of Columbia have 
enacted legislation authorizing specific 
programs on alcoholism and establish- 
ing provisions to attack the problem 
through research, treatment, and educa- 
tion. Thirty-two of these programs have 
Specific services for treatment and re- 
habilitation, and the District of Colum- 
bia is among these. ‘These programs 
Operate a total of 122 alcoholic clinics. 
In 1956 these agencies expended over 
$3 million on a total of nearly 23,000 
cases. Unfortunately, many programs 
have been hampered by inadequate 
funds, 

Now, let us take a brief look at the 
alcoholism picture here in the District. 
More than 1,600 chronic alcoholics are 
admitted to the psychiatric service of 
the District of Columbia General Hos- 
Dital each year. These patients re- 
mained in the hospital for an average 
period of three days. Each year, about 
1,000 alcoholics voluntarily share the 
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limited resources at the Alcoholic Re- 
habilitation Clinic which is operated by 
the Department of Public Health. Per- 
haps the most grievous figure is that of 
the number of persons who are arrested 
by the Metropolitan police for intoxica- 
tion. For instance, in the year 1956 
there were 40,000 arrests for intoxication, 
16,000 of which resulted in prison com- 
mitment. Consider for a moment that 
the average daily drunk population in 
the District prisons exceeds 1,290. 

I have it on good authority that if one 
totals up the cost of handling chronic 
alcoholics by police, courts, prisons, the 
Clinic and hospitals, in the District, it 
is found to be nearly $2 million a year. 
The saddest part of the whole business 
is the inadequacy of present methods. 
Obviously, a program which spends so 
much on arresting and jailing alcoholics 
offers little to the so called “social alco- 
holic” who, when arrested, ordinarly for- 
feits collateral and is released to his 
family, going unnoticed until he is again 
arrested. By the same token, a program 
of this kind has little to offer the “skid 
row chronic alcoholic” who has no home, 
family or other social ties in the com- 
munity and whose rehabilitation requires 
intensive treatment rather than im- 
prisonment. As presently managed in 
the District, alcoholism results in over- 
worked police and courts, overcrowded 
prisons, and only very limited treatment 
and rehabilitation. There is no better 
indicator of the ineffectiveness of the 
program than the high rate of recidivism 
among those arrested for intoxication. 
One study showed that 68 percent of 
those arrested were repeaters, many hav- 
ing a record of 12 prior arrests for the 
same offense. 

Unfortunately, very little has been 
done to reverse the growing trend of 
drunk arrests so that the problem of 
alcoholism in the District continues rela- 
tively unabated. All of this is a source 
of grave personal disappointment to me 
since I had high hopes that the passage 
of Public Law 347 would offer some relief 
from this unsatisfactory situation. You 
will recall that this act provided that 
the Commissioners of the District of 
Columbia be authorized and directed 
to establish clinic and hospital fa- 
cilities for the-treatment and study 
of chronic alcoholics who become 
known to the Municipal Court for the 
District of Columbia. As originally con- 
ceived, the alcoholic clinic established 
by this act was to have resources and 
personnel to enable it to carry on an 
effective treatment, rehabilitation and 
education program, and to permit it to 
effect close liaison with the courts, hos- 
pitals and other agencies concerned 
with the management of alcoholism. 
The act stipulated that 10 percent of the 
annual fees for licenses for the manu- 
facture or sale of alcoholic beverages 
were to be permanently appropriated to 
carry out the purposes of the act. 

Now I must report to you the sad fact 
that we have fallen far short of realizing 
the constructive and vitally important 
aims of the act. For some time now, 
the Alcoholic Rehabilitation Clinic, 
which is the keystone of the program, 
has been severely handicapped by lack 
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of funds and personnel, Although the 
1958 annual report of Publie Health 
Service Advisory Council for the District 
of Columbia. indicates death rates from 
cirrhosis of the liver—which is corre- 
lated with alcoholism—was much higher 
than for several diseases including tu- 
berculosis, the investment of funds for 
combating alcoholism remains pitifully 
small compared with money spent on 
these other ailments. The clinic pro- 
gram, which opened in 1950, with a 
budget in the neighborhood of $100,000 
has subsequently had its funds drasti- 
cally reduced when the portion of the li- 
cense fees allotted for its operation was 
cut to 6 percent. f 

Although more than $10 million was 
collected in taxes on liquor in 1958 in the 
District of Columbia, less than $70,000 


was devoted to salvaging the victims of . 


alcoholism through the clinic program. 
It seems almost inconceivable to me that 
an alert Board of Commissioners and the 
public could have permitted this to have 
happened. I am even more concerned 
about the apparent apathy which per- 
mits this most unsatisfactory arrange- 
ment to continue. I ask you, How may a 
program of this kind be expected to grow 
and increase in effectiveness when its 
appropriations are so, drastically re- 
duced? 

Let me tell you how this has affected 
the staffing pattern at the Alcoholic Re- 
habilitation Center, I am advised that 
its full-time staff now consists of two 
psychiatrists, three social workers, three 
clerks, and one psychologist. Physical 
examinations are conducted by a physi- 
cian who visits the clinic on a part-time 
basis. Since there is no provision for an 
administrative officer, one of the full- 
time psychiatrists must devote a good 
portion of his time to the purely admin- 
istrative responsibilities of the clinic. 
In addition, the clinic does not have any 
health educator on its staff nor does it 
a any nurses or occupational thera- 
pists. 

It is only through the dedicated spirit 
of this limited staff that any good results 
are obtained with the thousand or so 
patients seen annually by the clinic. To 
give you an idea of the kind of results 
obtained at the clinic, I would like to tell 
you about one of their cases. This man, 
who voluntarily applied for treatment, 
was 40 years old at the time of his 
admission. He was married and had a 
young son. Employed as a taxi oper- 
ator, this man was known to be an intel- 
ligent and capable person who was 
strongly critical of himself because of his 
lack of achievement. His drinking be- 
gan as a teenager and he observed that 
it helped him to overcome his timidity 
when with other people. By the age of 
29 he had had an episode of delirium 
tremens during which he attempted sui- 
cide. When he came to the clinic, he 
had reached the point that he was un- 
able to control his drinking which caused 
him to be incapable of working nearly a 
third of the time. In spite of his wife's 
effort to supplement the family income, 
they were hard pressed to meet their 
obligations. 

At the clinic, this man participated in 
group therapy sessions and also under- 
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went treatment with the drug antabuse. 
Although he showed some improvement 
under these treatments, he did not at- 
attain continuing sobriety until he was 
placed under individual psychiatric 
treatment. This treatment enabled him 
to gain a better understanding of him- 
self, enhancing his confidence in himself 
and enabling him to deal with his under- 
lying fears and anxieties without return- 
ing to the excessive use of alcohol. The 
clinic staff points with pride to the fact 
that this man has now remained com- 
pletely sober for the past 514 years. His 
homelife with his family is greatly im- 
proved and he is employing his leisure. 
time in constructive activities. His wife 
is grateful to the clinic for their help and 
the patient is finding new happiness in 
his increased self-esteem and self-confi- 
dence. 

It should be readily apparent that in- 
creasing the number of psychiatrists, 
psychologists, and social workers will per- 
mit the treatment activities to be ex- 
panded and will also permit more inten- 
sive efforts with those who come to the 
clinic for help. It is doubtful that the 
clinic will accomplish much in the way 
of education and the promotion of tem- 
perance until at least one health edu- 
cator is placed on the staff. .- 

But these are only some of the imme- 
diate needs of the program. In addition, 
the inpatient hospital facilities for alco- 
holics must be expanded. The present 
practice of hospitalizing alcoholics for a 
brief 5-day-or-so drying-out period and 
then sending them out into the streets 
withoutany followup accomplishes very 
little in the way of rehabilitation. Ex- 
pansion of the clinic staff and facilities 
would make it possible to offer followup 
treatment to alcoholics after they have 
been discharged from the hospital. This 
should greatly improve the results ob- 


Under present conditions, the clinic 
often must improvise arrangements for 
the care of alcoholics who are in need of 
hospital care, which is not available. 
More hospital beds for alcoholic patients 
are urgently needed to remedy this un- 
satisfactory situation. 

The establishment of a halfway house 
facility would also add greatly to the 
Strength of the program. Such a facility 
would provide a situation for the con- 
tinued care of patients who are well 
enough to be out of the hospital, but still 
require some degree of formal super- 
vision. 

Let me emphasize again my belief 
that we have a grave responsibility to 
take some action to increase the re- 
sources for the treatment and rehabili- 
tation of alcoholics in this city. We 
must insure adequate clinical facilities 
for their diagnosis and treatment. 
When adequate facilities for the medical 
diagnosis and treatment of alcoholism 
are available, the stigma of alcoholism 
will no longer be a problem; public sup- 
port will have been gained. Adequate 
facilities must include resources for edu- 
cation and for the dissemination of in- 
formation and the coordination of all of 
the various agencies and activities Which 
are, and should be, concerned with this 
problem. We must enlist the complete 
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cooperation of the medical profession as 
well as that of the law enforcement peo- 
ple and all social agencies concerned. 
Also, expansion of treatment facilities 
should go hand in hand with research. 
A treatment program incorporating all 
that we know will be the best place in 
which to learn what we do not know and 
what more we need to know. Research 
should follow such an activity and, in 
fact, be a part of it. 

In urging this action I am not speak- 
ing as “teetotaler” or a “blue nose” or 
“killjoy.” I am simply presenting for 
the attention of Congress and action by 
the District Commissioners an inescapa- 
ble health problem demanding attention 
and constructive action. Here is a case 
where “one man’s meat is another man’s 
poison.” Senseless efforts to sweep it 
under the rug spell only disappointment 
and disaster. Let us begin to chip away 
at it straightforwardly and intelligently. 
We have appropriated this year upward 
of $221,584,000 for cancer, heart disease, 
mental illness, and a dozen other of 
mankind's killers. I am all for that but 
also I am for making at least a token 
effort to do something about a public 
health problem as baffling and wide- 
spread as any for which we have appro- 
priated so much. 


Future at Stake 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER NORBLAD 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 9, 1959 


Mr. NORBLAD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I am sub- 
mitting herewith an excellent editorial 
on the highway legislation, written by 
Mr. Verne McKinney of the Hillsboro 
Argus, of Hillsboro, Oreg.: 

FUTURE at STAKE 

Will 3 years of progress come to a halt? 
The Interstate Defense Highway System, 
which has pumped so much new lifeblood 
into the veins of Oregon's economy, will halt 
unless something is done about it. 

Now, the public is faced with superhigh- 
ways that end in plowed fields, with con- 
tinued use of present cramped and obsolete 
roads and with increased auto fatalities and 
property losses every year. 

Contracts totaling $138 million have been 
awarded to low bidders, most of whom are 
Oregon contractors. Furthermore, contracts 
totaling $38 million are ready to be let when 
money again becomes available. Oregon's 
economy has grown with the program and 
the State is prospering, driving is safer. This 
ls the progress of the 3 years, Now, because 
of the lack of positive legislative action, 
funds for new roads are not available. 

Can this be afforded? Unnecessary loss of 
life and property will increase. Manufac- 
turers, supplying roadbullders and using the 
vital transportation arteries, will lose pro- 
duction, Contractors will be out of jobs, 
facing large equipment losses. A vast throng 
of skilled production workers will be idled. 
The rising economy will be blighted with 
everyone sharing in the loss. 

To help avoid this loss, you can write or 
wire now to your Congressman and Senators. 
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Urge them to reorganize and reestablish the 
sources of revenue to keep the Interstate De- 
tense Highway System under construction 
at the present pace. 

The House Ways and Means Committee 
has approved a 1-cent increase in the gaso- 
line tax, but this still must pass the House 
and Senate. An improved highway system, 
not only makes for safer driving, it also saves 
wear and tear on automobiles to make up 
for the extra gas tax. 


The Great White Fleet Proposal Gathers 
Public Support 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. GEORGE S. McGOVERN 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 4, 1959 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. Speaker, as one 
of the sponsors of the Great White Fleet 
proposal, Iam most gratified by the con- 
tinuing support which this imaginative 
idea has been given by my fellow South 
Dakotans. 

This proposal for utilizing our farm. 
surpluses and medical and technical 
capacity in conjunction with a world- 
wide mercy fleet, composed of idle naval 
vessels, could dramatize with great ef- 
fectiveness the peaceful intentions of the 
American people. 

It is obvious that such a fleet sup- 
ported by voluntary contributions could 
not solve the enormous problems of pov- 
erty, disease, and ignorance in the under- 
developed areas of the world. The 
White Fleet mission, however, would 
haye a mighty impact upon world public 
opinion. It would go a long way in pro- 
viding greater foreign policy initiative 
for the United States. 

In an earlier speech on the House floor, 
I summarized some of the supporting 
statements which I have received from 
South Dakotans relative to this human- 
itarian project, Since that time, many 
others have written me. There follows 
brief excerpts from some of the letters 
my constituents have written on this 
matter; 

“Tam sure the people of foreign countries. 
who are sick and hungry, will remember 
doctors, food and clothing much longer than 
the American dollar“ (Henry Dertien, Jr., 
Platte. S. Dak.). 

Very good indeed" (George Malone, Porcu- 
pine, S. Dak.) . 

“We should do less muscle flexing and more 
heart stretching” (Dave Pearson, Brookings, 
S. Dak.). 

FERA White Fleet into service" (Wil- 
liam Dafnis, Aberdeen, 8. Dak.). 

“Pleased” (Joe Johnson, Sioux Falls, 8. 
Dak.). 

a that you and your fellow Members 
of Congress may be instrumental in getting 
it started” (Clifford Grant, Redfield, S. Dak.). 

“Deserving of unanimous support” (Ralph 
Rogers, Sioux Falls, manager of Lakeside 
Dairy Co.) 


“It sounds good” (Marvin Norling, Jr., 
Mitchell, S, Dak.). 

“A wonderful idea” (Ruth Herdliska, Sioux 
Falls, S. Dak.). 

“Wonderful, It makes more sense than 
most foreign aid” (Clark and Marguerite 
Newman, Aberdeen, S. Dak.) . 
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“The best idea to come before the public 
in a long time” (Richard and Grayce John- 
sen, Redfield, S. Dak.). 

“We pray that it will indeed become an 
actual reality” (Mr. and Mrs. E. T. Keeler, 
Lead, S. Dak.). 

“A splendid and bold proposal for peace" 
(Mrs, Clarence Long, Mr. and Mrs. Arne Mat- 
teson, Mr. and Mrs. John Taylor, Terraville, 
S. Dak.). 

"Highly in favor of” (Clarence Biggs, Dead- 
wood, 5. Dak.). 

“We think it would be wonderful; we haye 
been talking to every one about it” (Mr. and 
Mrs, Harry Carlson, Pollock, 8. Dak.). 

"I belleve the quotation about ‘bread cast 
upon the waters’ would apply here and pre- 
Sent a strong appeal to all peace-loving na- 
tions of the world” (E. N. Tullar, Lennox, 
S. Dak,). 

“A wondeful idea“ (J. A. Swan family, Fort 
Pierre; H. C. Tompers, New Underwood; John 
Micke], White River). 

“Only way of reaching many of the hun- 
Bry people” (Carl T. Wright, Rapid City). 

“It can capture the imagination of the 
8 people“ (Rev. Richard Moberly, Do- 
and). 


"The help would come from all the people 
of America” (I. T. Kolbu, Red Owl, S. Dak.). 

“Highly in favor of” (Carrie and Albert 
Olsen, St. Lawrence), 

“An idea that we Americans should whole- 
heartedly and enthusiastically support" 
(Lloyd Hardy, Brookings, S. Dak.). 

“Our obligation to the underfed popula- 
tions of the world” (Mrs. W. G. Frederick, 
Sioux Falls). 

“A good. idea“ (Muber Keller Chamberlain; 
Del mar Farming, Sloux Falls). 

“I am in thorough agreement with the 
idea” (T. A. Overby, Aberdeen). 

“The worthiest motives prompted the 
Plan” (Cuff Cook, Sturgis). 

“It doesn't make sonse for us to be bur- 
dened with overproduction when part of the 
world is starving“ (E. S. Heglin, Beresford). 

“Much more sensible to confront starving 
Peoples with food, clothing, and medicine, 

to go parading our outmoded war para- 
Phernalia" (Rev. Reuben Tanquist, High- 
more). 

“Will do more good than furnishing them 
arms to fight with” (Henry Briscoe, Gettys- 
burg). 

“I agree with you 100 percent” (William 
Butzow, Aberdeen). 

“We favor the proposal” (Mr. and Mrs. 
Gerrit De Young, Sloux Falls). 

“Brotherly love and going the second mile 
Will do more to further peace than hate and 
atomic war” (Mr. and Mrs. Tom Mani, Mil- 
bank). i 

“A wonderful thing“ (J. H. Cotton, Huron, 
8. Dak.). 

“Hope you will use all efforts to put it into 
effect” (Marjorie Radabaugh, Fulton). 

“We should move this food to our stary- 
ing brethren” (Johnnie Miller, Flandreau). 

“A most noble cause to which any thinking 
Citizen would subscribe” (Rudolph Brown, 
Parkston). 

“The finest thing your newsletters have 
ever contained” (W. E. Bishop, Sioux Falls). 

“A great demonstration of Christlike sery- 
ice” (Mrs. Rosa Sell, Springfield) - 

“The idea has exceptional merit” (Thomas 
Roby, Watertown). 

“A great idea” (Arvid Anderson, Erwin). 

“Keep plugging for this“ (John W. Smith, 
Eureka). 

“Would give proof of the qualities for 
which this Nation was founded” (Mr. and 
Mrs, Edwin Symens, Claremont). 

“I hope that the project will find favor- 
able response” (Rey. Harvey Sander, Rapid 
City District Superintendent). 

“I am sure there are enough good men in 
Government to put it into action” (Mrs. 
Ann Rutan, Chamberlain). 

“Very effective in combating communism” 

. (Maude Linahan, Sioux Falls). 
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“The most important task of mankind is 
to build a world where peace can be main- 
tained with honor and dignity” (H. P. Chil- 
son, Webster, president, Elevator Store Co.). 

“The real challenge is to do unto others 
as we would like to have done to us’ if we 
were in the same pitiable predicament” 
(Pastor E. W. Haygeman, Garretson). 

“I think this is a wonderful thought, to 
let people know we are trying to help them 
instead of destroying them“ (Mrs. O. P. Cor- 
coran, Miller). 

“An excellent proposal" 
Spearfish). 

“A wonderful step forward“ (Guy Varns, 
Sioux Falls). 

“Could we have the wonderful motto In 
God We Trust’ on these ships to show other 
peoples from whence we get our inspirations 
and strength?“ (Mrs. J. J. Keegan, Aber- 
deen). 

"Terrific idea” (S. R. Polus, Sioux Falls). 

“I am very much in accord with feeding 
the hungry (Elmer Howell, Leola). 

“I made an announcement in this regard 
at our church services last Sunday and I 
want to express my own support of this bold 
and imaginative move” (Pastor Johan Thor- 
son, Aberdeen). 

“The best idea for peace yet. Boys in the 
eervice could get their later training man- 
ning the ships and passing out the help. 
This could give them compassion and world 
understanding that no army camp could do, 
besides giving them friends eround the 
world“ (Mr. and Mrs. Decil; Cecil and Della 
Bartholow, Huron, S. Dak.). 


(Elmer Cwach, 


House Sustains Veto of Rivers-Harbors 
Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM S. BROOMFIELD 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 10, 1959 


Mr. BROOMFIELD. Mr. Speaker, the 
need for item veto power by our Presi- 
dent was never more clearly demon- 
started than it was today in the vote on 
the public works appropriation bill. 

There is no doubt about the feelings 
of the watchdogs of governmental pro- 
cedures, our newspapers, which have 
performed such a worthwhile service 
throughout the Nation. 

May I call the attention of my col- 
leagues to an editorial which appeared 
recently in the Pontiac Press on the 
dire need for such changes to permit our 
President to delete objectionable items 
in appropriation bills. Its editor and 
publisher, Mr. John Fitzgerald and Mr. 
Harold Fitzgerald, have shown a great 
deal of courage and foresight in their 
news columns and editorial pages in 
keeping a large number of my constitu- 
ents informed of happenings which di- 
rectly affect their readers. There is no 
doubt of the effect of the House action 
today. It will either mean more taxes 
or less purchasing power for those who 
are footing the bills for us here in 
Washington. 

Following is the editorial: 

HoUsE SUSTAINS * or Rrvxas-HAusOns 


By a matter of one vote the House sus- 
tained President Eisenhower's veto of the 
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public works pork barrel“ approprlation 
bill. The measure now goes to the Senate. 

This is the third time in 3 years that the 
President has refused Congress“ first try at 
slipping through a padded list of river and 
harbor projects with something for every- 
one. 

The vetoed bill would have appropriated 
$1.2 billion for Army Engineers and the 
Bureau of Reclamation. No doubt many of 
the projects are needed but Congress in- 
cluded funds for 67 unbudgeted new ones in 
32 States. Last January Mr. Eisenhower 
pointed out that many civil works already 
were in progress and that there was no need 
tor more new starts. 

The 67 unbudgeted items would have cost 
$50 million the first year ($30 million more 
than the budget message had proposed) but 
would ultimately cost $800 million. This, 
the President warned, is a built-in future 
budget boost and an abandonment of fiscal 
responsibility, 

Unfortunately the President hasn't any 
power of item veto. He cannot delete ob- 
jectionable parts of an appropriation bilt. 
It's all or nothing. Politicians don't want 
him to have this power. It would interfere 
with the narrow interests of their con- 
stituents. 


Edmund P. Radwan 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. HAROLD C. OSTERTAG 
OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 10, 1959 
Mr. OSTERTAG. Mr. Speaker, we 


have been saddened by the passing of a 
former Member of this body who served 


here with great distinction and credit to 


himself, his State, and our Nation. Iam 
speaking of Edmund P. Radwan of Buf- 
falo, N.Y., who entered the House of 
Representatives with the 82d Congress 
and served until illness caused him to 
retire last year. He was a sincere, ener- 
getic and devoted servant of his con- 
stituents and of the Nation: We regret 
exceedingly his untimely passing and 
extend our deepest sympathy to his wife 
and family. 

Under unanimous consent I insert in 
the Recorp the following editorial which 
appeared in the Buffalo Evening News of 
Tuesday, September 8, 1959: 

Eomunp P. RADWAN 

Ill health last year compelled the retire- 
ment of Edmund P. Radwan after four terms 
in Congress. His death now at the age of 
47 writes a sad epilogue to a brilliant career 
cut short just as it was reaching its prime. 

Mr. Radwan had served in public posts at 
all three levels of government. Starting as 
Village attorney in Sloan, he was elected to 
the State senate in 1945 while serving in the 
Army. After 5 years at Albany, he entered 
Congress in 1950. His ability as a votegetter 
increased apace with his years of service; 
though , hospitalized throughout his final 
campaign in 1956, he was re-elected to the 
House by a plurality of more than 44,000, 

Voter confidence in the young Congress- 
man was not misplaced, For several years 
he served with distinction as a member of 
the Veterans’ Affairs Committee. Later as 
a member of the Foreign Affairs Commit- 
tee, he proved one of the mainstays of sup- 
port for the Elsenhower foreign policy. 
With the two other Buffalo representatives 
in the House—Representatives PILLION and 
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Miriuer—he was a member of one of the best 
teams ever to speak for this area in Congress. 
Working in close harmony, they compiled a 
legislative record of unusual productivity 
and effectiveness. 

Mr. Radwan's voting record showed a flair 
for independence throughout his legislative 
and congressional career. He was thorough- 
ly devoted to the well-being of his con- 
stituents and did not lose sight of their needs 
even while striving to serve the interests of 
the Nation as a whole. 

It is a loss to both the community and the 
Nation that a kinder fate did not spare him 
for the even more important years of con- 
gtessional service that surely would have 
been ahead. 


Resolution by Polish National Relief 
Fund Committee 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES _ 
Thursday, September 10, 1959 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pursuant 
to permission granted, I insert into the 
Appendix of the Recorp a resolution 
adopted by the delegates to the Eighth 
Annual Conference of the Polish Na- 
tional Relief Fund Committee, which was 
held in Detroit, Mich., on September 5, 
6, and 7, 1959: 

Whereas on September 1, 1939, Poland took 
upon herself the entire burden of armed 
opposition to the totalitarian forces in their 
march to world conquest; and 

Whereas the Polish Government estab- 
lished itself in exile after Poland had been 
overrun by the military might of Nazi Ger- 
many and Soviet Russia and dedicated the 
country's resources and its man- 
power to the defeat of the enemy: and 

Whereas Poland is the only member of the 
winning team to have lost in the war while 
Germany and Russia, whose attack upon 
Poland precipitated the bloodbath for the 
whole world, are destined to be the greatest 
beneficiaries; and 

Whereas Germany, the perpetrator of the 
greatest crime in history, ironically is recog- 
nized as free and sovereign, except for the 
part known as East Germany, dominated by 
the Russians; while Poland, the first ally, is 
a Soviet satellite, not free, and ruled by a 
government subservient to the views and 
wishes of Moscow, backed by Russian troops 
on Polish soil; and 

Whereas the spontaneous outpouring of 
good will and the greeting which Vice Presi- 
dent Nixon received from the people of War- 
saw was proof positive that Poland's spirit 
of freedom still lives on; and 

Whereas the invitation to Nikita Khru- 
shchev to visit the United States extended 
almost simultaneously with the announce- 
ment of a week of prayer for all nations op- 

and enslaved by Soviet Russia is 
incompatible with democratic principles of 
justice and could result in irreparable moral 
damage and lower the prestige of the United 
States; and 

Whereas Poland's only free spokesman in 
the free world, the Polish Government-in- 
Exile, functioning on English soil, headed by 
President August Zaleski, the same govern- 
ment recognized by the whole world until 
July 6, 1945, has withstood the sinister chal- 
lenge of the Communists for 20 years? Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we, the delegates to the 
eighth annual conference of the Polish Na- 
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tional Relief Fund Committee of the United 
States and Canada, being held at the Hilton 
Statler Hotel in Detroit, Mich., September 5, 
6, and 7, 1959, respectfully request His Ex- 
cellency, the President of the United States, 
and the Honorable, the Congress of the 
United States, to revise their attitude toward 
the Polish government in exile, a true symbol 
of all that we in this country, in our hearts, 
hold near and dear: and recognize that the 
Polish nation is being wronged when its only 
constitutional governmental body is denied 
a voice and whose just postulates are not 
duly considered. 

Adopted and attested to by unanimous 
vote September 7, 1959: 

Resolutions committee: 

J. Bartosiewicz; K. Bonislawski; A. 
Buczek; S. Dybek; S. Kozlowski; B. 
Kwiatkowski; A. Lyczak; S. Lyczak; S. 
Lesniewicz; Dr. T. Rosol; M. Szyman- 
ski; N. Zbyszewski; Z. Nowicki, chair- 
man; Lucian Pruszyneki, convention 
chairman, 

Attested; 
MITCEELL S. JACHIMSKI, 
President, Michigan Division. 


Special Prayers for Peace as Mr. Khru- 
shchev Comes to Washington 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 25, 1959 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, here- 
tofore you and all of my other distin- 
guished colleagues in this great legisla- 
tive body have granted me unanimous 
consent to extend my remarks and I, 
therefore consider it a privilege to insert 
for the information—and I trust inspira- 
tion also—the text of what seems to me 
as a very appropriate editorial which 
appeared the other day in the Los An- 
geles Daily Examiner in which the dis- 
tinguished Father Francis Cardinal Mc- 
Intyre named in the editorial reminds 
us all that the President of the United 
States has designated October 7, 1959, 
as the National Day of Prayer. 

Mr. Speaker, it is my firm belief and 
conviction that the observance of such 
day in accordance with the language 
thereof suggested by the distinguished 
Catholic cardinal will be most appropri- 
ate and, no doubt, magnificently 
strengthening to the attitude and activi- 
ties of the American people who recog- 
nize the need of divine guidance and 
who pray accordingly. - 

Following is the text of the editorial: 

SPECIAL PRAYERS For PEACE 

The action of James Francis Cardinal Mo- 
Intyre in ordering special prayers for peace 
by 287 Catholic pastors in this area for 10 
successive Sundays could prove the spark 
which will light a great universal prayer 
crusade. é 

The prayers will petition for divine guid- 
ance for the Nation's leaders in their search 
for a just peace for the world. 

It is timed to span what may become one 
of the most important periods in the world's 
history, covering the weeks of President 
Eisenhower's visit to western European 
countries and the coming visit to the United 
States of Soviet Premier Khrushchev, 
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The Cardinal notes that President Elsen- 
hower has designated October 7 as a national 
day of prayer, and he also says: 

“We all must recognize the need of divine 
guidance for those who labor in search for 
a just and permanent peace. * * *" 

We know the power of prayer. We can all 
join in prayer in this time of especial need 
for world peace. 


Oregon’s Umpqua Valley as Seen and 
Described by Gladys Workman 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF ORECON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 7, 1959 


_ Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, Oregon 
is proud of its new nationally known au- 
thor, Gladys Workman. The author of 
“Only When I Laugh” comes from the 
beautiful Umpqua Valley in my district. 
With her husband Norman and her 
nephew, also a Norman, Gladys has 
carved a fine niche in the valley. 

She is a hard-working Oregonian by 
adoption. She has put together some of 
the family experiences and related them 
in readable fashion in her book. Her 
descriptions of the valley, its people, its 
wildlife, and its never-ending glorious 
scenery will undoubtedly entice many 
people to Orezon. 

The Workmans would make the visi- 
tors want to stay forever. They and 
their neighbors are that kind of people- 

My wife and I have the privilege of 
knowing the Workmans personally. A 
good deal of their warmth, affection and 
humor shines from the pages of “Only 
When I Laugh.” 

Editor Lowell Anderson, of the Drain 
(Oreg.) Enterprise, a fine weekly news- 
Paper published near the home of the 
Workmans, has made this comment: 

She has a knack for not taking herself ser- 
fously—yet she takes life seriously. Her 
story, built out of what was not always a 
happy experience, is told in the warmly hilar- 
fous tradition of “The Egg and I.” It is the 


tale of how she got her neighbors to become 
her friends. 


If one is to pick a few samples of the 
writing to quote I would suggest bits like 
the following: 


Sometimes the rain comes in gusty squalls 
and the fists of the storm bang against your 
house and make the flames in the fireplace 
shudder. At such times, the electric wires 
are blown down or sag beneath the weight 
of fallen boughs, and the telephone usually 
loses its volce for hours or days. But this 
morning, there were no theatrics, Just the 
soft, tiny droplets, making the road a ribbon 
of black sateen, turning the great trunks of 
firs into porphyry columns, polishing the 
leaves of the willows and graying the moun- 
tains into watery invisibility. After an hour 
or so of this hypnotic rain, the eaves begin 
to drip and a thousand rivulets carve their 
way to the river. From the kitchen I 
watched the Umpqua, far below, running 
slowly under a steamy white blanket of mist. 


There is humor in “Only When I 
Laugh” like: 

Susie was a city cat, used to central heat- 
ing, electricity, television, intimate candle- 
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lit dinners, and the bright chatter of cock- 
tall parties, In a word, Susie was neurotic. 
The wilds of the Umpqua scared her to 
death. 


Susie soon adjusted, though, as 
Gladys points out, thanks to the help of 
an Umpqua swain named “Sammy.” 

For instance, there was Sammy the cat. 
Sammy was a rake and a roamer with a wild 
eye and a devil-may-care tilt to his gray 
head. He belonged to a neighbor, but he 
appointed himself general superintendent of 
construction at our place and watched 
every move Claude and Norman made, 
Sammy was also a great comfort, in his gruff 
way, to Susie and the other cats we brought 
from El Monte. 


There are fine descriptions of people: 

Blacky was the biggest man ever seen in 
the valley, stacking up near 6 feet 6 and 
weighing close to 300 pounds. He was fan- 
tastically strong. Blacky was a high climber 
and, with all his strength, was the gentlest 
fellow in the woods. He always took a dozen 
sandwiches into the forest for lunch, and 
sometimes a couple of ples, but he did not 
eat all that. He'd wander away from the 
rest of the crew and seek out birds and 
squirrels and he would eat with them. 
Gentle Blacky, like an oversize St. Francis, 
would sit on a log and open his lunchpail 
to the whole forest. Deer and skunks— 
and not any of your deordorized skunks, 
either—squirrels and jays, would settle 
down for the meal, picking daintily at the 
morsels Blacky offered. Even the humming 
birds ate out of Blacky’s hands. 


Or— 

I'd look at Emma Hedden in her store. 
with her steel-colored hair wrapped around 
her head in a single braid, dabs of rouge 
on her cheeks, reading a letter for a man 
who couldn't read for himself, or helping 
someone send off a letter to the mail-order 
house (and probably lending him the 
money}. and it was hard to see her in the 
‘role of giant killer. Now I know Emma 
Hedden is one of the strongest women ever 
fabricated. I have no doubt that Emma 
Hedden could run General Motors if she 
put her mind to it, and it's probably a good 
thing for the Ford Co. that she prefers 
to run her little store in Scottsburg.” 


or— 

If the Grange had no other reason for 
existing in the Umpqua—and there are 
thousands of good ones—its Christmas 
parties would justify it forever. The 
Christmas parties unify the valley, tying it 
together in the softest bonds of Christian 
charity and love. Then the hills and canyons 
empty, and lonely people, who may not see 
one another for months at a time, gather 
around the old grandfather stove (amidst 
the mob hysteria of the children) to talk of 
old times and new wonders. The talk at 
Christmas parties is the gentle, rambling 
conversation of old friends gathered in 
warmth to smile and watch the children 
and think of children of other years. 


And Mrs. Workman writes crisply. A 


particular example of a sharp vignette— - 


not particularly small or dainty, just ex- 
cellent—follows: 

In shared joys and sorrows, in all our 
moods, the party line tied us together. None 
of us will ever forget the black day when 
the line carried the omnious warning against 
a tragedy which could not be avoided. Pappy 
and I were standing outside talking to the 
driver of a logging truck when we heard the 
phone ringing sharply and incessantly. 
“Something's wrong,” said the driver. “You 
can always tell when it sounds like that.” 
We ran inside and picked up the phone. At 
first there was a mixed babble of voices:— 
“He looks like he's drunker than a lord.“ — 
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Can't anybody stop him?“ — Where is he 
now?" And then the chilling fact: There's 
a guy coming up from Reedsport driving one 
of those big gasoline tanker rigs all over the 
road. Unless he kills himself first, he's 
going to kill someone else just as sure as 
you're born. Get the children away from 
the highway and stay away yourself." The 
log truck driver with us hastily ran his truck 
into our field. Traffic through the valley, 
never heavy, slowed toa halt. The party line 
shouted bulletins: “He just barely got 
through Scottsburg,” someone reported. 
“One of the double wheels got in that ditch 
in front of Emma's house. He was clear 
over on the Wrong side of the road and it's 
a wonder he didn't turn over there and burn 
up the whole town.” The tanker roared past 
the Lewises, past Paul Applegate's place and 
avalanched through Green Acres, the new 
trailer and gas station settlement. Now we 
could hear the approaching rumble. There 
was nothing to do and nothing to say. We 
just watched silently as the wavering tanker 
thundered past our house and disappeared. 
We listened for a while, listened for a crash 
we all expected as the tanker slammed up 
the highway toward Elkton and Drain. He's 
just come by here going like a bat out of 
hell,” Sawyer's Rapids reported, Then there 
was another period of waiting. Silence. 
Surely, we all thought, there has been time 
for him to clear the valley. When the phone 
rang, we jumped toour feet. It was Grandma 
Butler. “That tanker tangled with a car 
just before it got into Elkton,” she said. All 
I know is two people are dead.” 


These are a few sample from the book. 
I hope it will be possible for the Members 
of this House to explore the whole book 
one of these days. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include an article about 
Gladys Workman which appeared in the 
May 9, 1959 issue of the Coos Bay, Oreg., 
World: 


Grabrs WORKMAN To LAUNCH New Boox 


The city of Scottsburg will be observing 
the centennial year Sunday, May 17, with an 
old-fashioned family picnic. Emma Hedden, 
whose parents pioneered the area and estab- 
lished its general merchandise store, is ask- 
ing everyone to join in the celebration. 
Scottsburg was founded in 1850 and was the 
second post office in the State. 

A principal feature of the day will be the 
launching of a book, “Only When I Laugh,” 
by Gladys Workman, a Scottsburg resident, 
who writes about her life and her neighbors 
in the Umpqua Valley. She will be in the 
Hedden store to autograph copies of the 
book and to visit with her many friends. 

Mrs. Workman's most recent endeavor in 
the bay area was to spend an evening at 
Mercy Home instructing the residents in 
ceramic art for which she is noted through- 
out the Nation. Many severely handicapped 
persons in California as well as Oregon have 
found a joyful hobby and gainful employ- 
ment through Gladys’ teaching “Ceramics for 
Fun.“ 

She is an honorary member of the bay 
area Zortta Club. 

Her book deals with her roller coaster- 
paced experiences since leaving a thriving 
business in Los Angeles to make a new way 
of life in a shack in Oregon’s backwoods. 

Gladys made up her mind that the fresh 
air and peaceful life of the woods was what 
was needed to restore her husband's health. 
Ignoring such problems as where to live and 
how to earn a living, she packed up her hus- 
band and nephew and left for Scottsburg, a 
remote spot in the Umpqua River Valley—a 
warm, fertile stretch of land tucked in the 
southwest corner of the State, less than 20 
miles from the Pacific Ocean. 


Gladys has appeared on Ralph Edward's 
“This Is Your Life” television program and 
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broke up the show when she couldn't stop 
laughing at her incredible string of mis- 
fortunes. 

With gumption on their side, plus an 
abounding humor that was to bounce them 
over the direct crises, the Workmans 
launched their new life in a construction 
shack Gladys found. Though the new home 
was minus doors, windows, electricity, water, 
and facilities, Gladys felt compensated by 
her surroundings. For a front lawn she had 
a river stocked with 20-pound leaping 
salmon; the air came straight from the ocean, 
the land was a deep rich green and all about 
them, dwarfing the one-room shack, was a 
forest of soaring Douglas-fir trees. 

At the age of 46, Gladys found herself 
confronted with such country trifiings as 
floods, snakes in the kitchen, bears on the 
porch, a broken neck, cops and robbers, sleep- 
ing sickness, a runaway tractor, and a raging 
forest fire, 

But perhaps her biggest obstacle to adjust- 
ing to the new life was a collection of plain 
speaking, uninhibited nelghbors. She 
thought them to be full of ornery cussed- 
ness; they were certain she was dangerously 
mad. 

Country folks didn't take to a woman fall- 
ing asleep while fixing meals and nearly 
burning down the house, who didn't get out 
of bed until 10, who kissed the men and 
called them “darling.” Gladys’ first big ges- 
ture at being a good neighbor gave her an- 
other black mark when the town learned she 
had served her guests poisoned clams and a 
variety of physics. 

The local people believed their suspicions 
confirmed when Gladys’ husband revealed he 
had spent their life savings on 6 tons of 
daffodil bulbs. (Neither knew which end of 
the bulb to stick in the ground.) With the 
arrival of planting season, Gladys contracted 
sleeping sickness and couldn't stay awake to 
heip plant the 90,000 bulbs; word spread that 
she was too stuckup to help in the fields. 

Still losing every round in her passive war 
against the ways of the valley, Gladys turned 
from daffodils to ceramics, Which she tried 
to teach the local ladies and thus win their 
friendship. 

There was a change for the better when 
her husband helped improve the valley daf- 
fodil industry. Neighbors invited them to 
join the grange, which was also the center 
of social activities. Encouraged, Gladys in- 
creased her winning ways. At this time, 
doctors started showing up at the Workman 
house about like milkmen at other homes. 

Gladys lost her voice, Gladys broke her 
neck, Gladys had heart palpitations, Gladys 
nearly choked to death, but she never lost 
her laugh or her optimistic view of the 
future. - 

She has a knack for not taking herself 
seriously—yet she takes life seriously. Her 
story, built out of what was not always a 
happy experience, is told in the warmly hilar- 
ious tradition of “The Egg and I.” It is the 
tale of how she got her neighbors to become 
her friends, why and how she stayed in the 
Umpqua, and why now, neither she nor the 
valley will ever be the same. 


West Virginia Is Getting Shortchanged: 
XIII 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KEN HECHLER 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 10, 1959 


Mr. HECHLER. Mr. Speaker, for the 
third time in as many days I wish to pro- 
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test the fact that the State of West 
Virginia has the scales weighted against 
it in an unfair way. 

I have previously pointed out that 
West Virginia, on a per capita basis, 
ranks 50th among the 50 States in em- 
ployment of Commerce Department per- 
sonnel, I have further explained how 
this actually can inhibit industrial ex- 
pansion, in a State which needs such 
growth badly, by denying valuable Fed- 
eral assistance and advice and by mak- 
ing helpful Federal officials inaccessible. 

The expression “the rich get richer and 
the poor get poorer” is best remembered 
as a phrase characteristic of the cynical 
atmosphere that pervaded this Nation 
during the depths of depression. Yet, it 
would appear that this is the very policy 
that governs placement of Department 
of Commerce facilities. à 

Previously I presented figures to show 
that West Virginia had but 37 employees 
of the Commerce Department in the en- 
tire State, and these included only em- 
Ployees of the Weather Bureau and 
Bureau of Public Roads. 

Coastal States and other strategic 
areas have natural advantages for cer- 
tain Commerce activities, but two inland 
States, Idaho and Colorado, have geo- 
graphical characteristics similar to West 
Virginia's; yet one (Idaho) has 5 times 
as many Commerce employees, while the 
other (Colorado) has exactly 10 times 
as many. 

I am puzzled as to why Idaho needs 
42 Weather Bureau employees to serve 
588,637 population while West Virginia 
has only 10 to serve 2,005,553, Or why 
the Weather Bureau has 73 employees in 
Colorado, with 1,325,089 population. 

I also marvel that West Virginia can 
get along with only 27 employees in the 
Bureau of Public Roads, while 166 per- 
sons are employed at Boise, Idaho, and 
297 at Denver, Colo. } 

I must admit that the figures I have 
presented on Tuesday are subject to 
change. In fact, I have a graphic illus- 
tration of that—but it only serves to 
accentuate the Commerce Department's 
discrimination against West Virginia. 

For example, my Monday figures list 
Indiana as having a total of only 504 
Commerce employees. But today, on 
Thursday, I received statistics from the 
Commerce Department itself indicating 
that a Census Bureau installation sud- 
denly has started to employ a whopping 
8 of 1,256 persons at Jeffersonville, 

On further inquiry, I learned that this 
installation is handling the processing of 
data gathered in the 1958 Business, 
Manufacturing, and Mining Census on a 
national basis, supplanting the Wash- 
ington office to some extent in that field. 
I also found that this same office will be 
æ central point for processing informa- 
tion gathered in the big 1960 population 
census, and will probably employ many 
times its present personnel figures again 
on a national basis. 

Now, I ask you, Mr. Speaker, does this 
not appear to be discrimination of the 
rankest sort to locate such a facility ina 
State where unemployment is relatively 
low, below the national average, and 
overlook a State which has the highest 
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level of unemployment in the entire 
Nation? 

I should like to submit statistics to 
show that the State which has been most 
meglected by the Department of De- 
fense—I have dwelt at length on this 
Department in previous statements—and 
the Department. of Commerce, has the 
highest unemployment percentage in the 
country? 

Does there not seem to be a correla- 
tion here? Is there not some way in 
which West Virginia can be assured a 
fair break, so that the rich no longer get 
richer while the poor get poorer? 

The following State-by-State unem- 
ployment figures cover the number of 
insured unemployed. Leading statisti- 
cians estimate that the insured unem- 
ployed figure” represents only about 60 
percent of the total unemployed, which 
would mean that West Virginia's total 
unemployment remains, as it has for 
months, more than 13 percent of the 
total work force, or one out of every eight 
of our citizens. 


Percentage 
which Inaured 
Total insured | unemployed re- 


unemployed! | lates to insured 
State (except rail- |total work force 

road), Week (hase on aver 
Aug 22, 1059 jage of 12-month 

Hod ending 
ecember 1958) 
West Virginia......... 26, 950 7.9 
Michigan 107, 399 0. 4 
Lenmsylvunin 165, 718 5.7 
Maine.. 9, 000 a9 
Alabuna 24, Su 48 
Aluska.....- 1, 300 4.7 
Nontuck y 20, 050 47 
Now Jersey HN, 818 4.0 
Temisiana. 21,396 2.9 
Mississipi 9,812 3.9 
Rhode Ls! > *. 919 3.9 
Washington 23, O81 3.9 
Artrona 7.775 28 
Dolawirè 4,705 4.8 
Maryland. 24, 707 3.8 
Tennessee. 23, 346 a8 
New York. 17v, 721 4 7 
Connecticut, . 25, 667 3.6 
Florida... 29, 081 3.5 
Arkansas 8. 551 . 4 
Georgia. 23, 345 3.3 
Okluhoma——. 222.2222. 11,175 3.1 
Massuchusetts... 2... 43, 427 20 
North Curolina 24, 531 3.0 
URLS Sassen. 4, 736 3.0 
300, 780 2.9 
1,891 29 
4,155 2.9 
4, ban 27 
24,076 26 
10, 247 2.0 
Wisconsin... 21,572 25 
Indiana... 21.251 24 
Ino. SK, 911 23 
Texas 39, 020 23 
Kansas... 7.4 22 
Ohio. _-- 52.011 22 
Vermont 1, 406 22 
Idnho._. 2,218 21 
Montana 2, 281 21 
Hawaii.. 2, 331 20 
Oregon. 7,372 29 
Virvinia. 13, 331 ` 20 
Minnesota. z 12, SAS 19 
Colorudo --------- 4,754 1.6 
District of Columbia 3,747 1.5 
E 4; 184 1.0 
North Dakota.. O47 Lo 
Wyoming... Ma ‘9 
Nebraska. ..-2-.2222.- 1, %9 8 
South Dakota 45 6 

National totals and 

Bvoruge.....-..... 1, 204, 068 a4 


Mr. Speaker, we see from the fore- 
going figures that West Virginia ranks 
far and away the first in the Nation in 
the percentage of unemployed, yet ranks 
last in the nation in Department of 
Commerce employees within West Vir- 
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ginia. And not a single one of the pal- 
try 37 Commerce Department employees 
in the State is assigned to work on 
those phases of Commerce Department 
activities designed to reduce unemploy- 
ment through industrial development 
and services to business. 


Labor's Contributions to America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. KEN HECHLER 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 10, 1959 


Mr. HECHLER. Mr. Speaker, many 
Statements were made on Labor Day 
throughout the Nation, but I believe that 
few could equal the sentiments of the 
president of the Huntington (W. Va.) 
District Labor Council, Mr, Summers I. 
Dean. What makes Mr. Dean’s remarks 
so timely is the fact that he has taken 
a constructive position on the great con- 
tributions which organized labor has 
made to American society, culture, and 
economy. 

No truer words were spoken than when 
Mr. Dean says: “To weaken the labor 
movement is to weaken America itself.“ 
He points out the numerous ways in 
which American labor has strengthened 
our whole country, and how the improve- 
ments in our standard of living have 
benefitted millions of people who were 
never members of a labor union. It is 
this type of unselfish service for the bet- 
terment of every group in the Nation 
which marks the labor union movement 
as a great and constructive force. 

Under unanimous consent, I include 
the following statement by Summers I. 
Dean in the Record: 

LABOR: Part OF AMERICA, GOOD ror AMERICA 
(Statement by Mr. Summers I, Dean, presi- 
dent, Huntington (W. Va.) District Labor 

Council) 

On this 77th Labor Day we of the AFL-CIO 
take a serious look at ourselves and the pres- 


ent position of o d labor in the United 
States. eae 88 

We find that it has almost become a na- 
tional pasttime to attack organized Labor or 
at least demand stringent, punitive legisla- 
tion against it. 

This well organized yicious attack is a de- 
liberate attempt by big business and other 
vested Interests to mislead many well mean- 
ing Americans, in order to nullify the gains 
won after many years of struggle and sacrifice 
by the American worker. 

The McClelian hearings in Washington 
have shown that while some crooks and 
racketeers did exist In the ranks of labor; 
the vast majority of organized labor consists 
of dedicated hard working people like you 
and your neighbor, 

The AFL-CIO acted promptly. It expelled 
racket infested unions, and then supported 
corrective legislation in the U.S, Congress. 
This is unique in modern history. No other 
social or economic group has ever supported 
legislation to regulate itself, 

Yet despite these efforts, selfish interests 
made use of the McClellan disclosurers and 
started a hysteria that led one Washington 
Congressman to state during the labor bill 
ere that this is a field day for dema- 

8. 
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We urge our fellow citizens today to re- 
fiect for a moment and consider the vast 
contributions of labor. The 
shorter workweek, more leisure time, health 
and pension plans and safety programs are 
some of labors contributions to the Ameri- 
can way of life. 

The merchant should think of the con- 
Sumer dollars spent in his store. 

If sweatshops and company stores still 
existed, workers could not afford all the 
3 that make America the best dressed. 

best housed, and best fed Nation in the 
2 
er is secure because organized 
ives EE tet El A A EA in 
the thirties. The unemployed benefit from 
unemployment insurance a law advocated 
and backed by labor. 

The Federal minimum wage of $1 may 
soon be raised because organized labor 
recognizes the need for greater spending 
power of the American worker, and there- 
fore petitioned the Congress for such an in- 
crease. 

The AFL-CIO participates in Huntington 
community affairs. Its members and leaders 
sit on the boards of the United Fund, the 
YMGA, the hospitals, and other groups. They 
not only donate money but hundreds of 
hours of their time for the welfare of the 
community. 

We are not a seperate group: We are part 
of Huntington. We are part of America. 
To weaken the labor movement is to weaken 
America itself. 

We look proudly at our achievements, On 
this Labor Day we pledge ourselves again to 
the great job ahead; the improvement of 
the standard of life for all workers. We are 
convinced of the justice of this course. 

As Americans we put our trust in God 
and the great democratic ideals of our coun- 
try. On this day the Huntington District 
Labor Council AFL-CIO extends Its greet- 
ings to all citizens of Huntington, 


Congressman Wolf Says United States 
Has Much To Show Khrushchev 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CHESTER BOWLES 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 2, 1959 


Mr. BOWLES. Mr. Speaker, the 
newspapers have been full of various 
comments on Mr. Khrushchey’s pending 
visit to the United States. One of the 
Most intelligent comments I have seen 
on this subject appeared in the Waterloo 
(Iowa) Courier for September 3. In a 
guest editorial in that paper, our vigor- 
ous, young, and effective colleague, 
Lronarp Wo Lr, discusses the prospects 
for the Khrushchev visit and the op- 
portunity that is facing us. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, 
I include his editorial as follows: 

Worf Says Uniren Srarxs Has MucH To 
SHow RUSSIA'S KHRUSHCHEYV 
(By Representative Leonaro G. WoLr, Second 
Iowa District) 

The contemplated exchange of visits be- 
tween Khrushchey and Eisenhower this fall 
has raised the hopes of the American people 
and the peoples of the world. This opti- 
mism has not decreased although many peo- 
Ple after a second look question the good 
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that can come from such an exchange of 
visits, 

It is, of course, unreasonable to expect too 
much from such an exchange of visits. For 
even powerful leaders such as Eisenhower 
and Khrushchey do not have it within their 
power to turn back the tide of the cold war 
which has been raging for at least 12 years. 
The philosophic differences are great between 
the two nations, Much misunderstanding 
and mistrust on both sides have resulted in 
great ill feeling. Each country is committed 
to great armaments and military spending, 
These drawbacks cannot be expected to be 
overcome by two men who will visit each 
other’s country for, at most, 2 weeks. 

This does not mean that such visits are 
wrong or cannot accomplish any good end. 
Winston Churchill once pointed out that it 
is “better to jaw-jaw than to war-war.” 
And he is right. The costs of war today are 
prohibitive. All rational men know this. 
The world would possibly be destroyed or at 
least civilization would be turned back to 
the darkest cave man days, 

Consequently, discussion and negotiation 
are welcomed so that the chances of fighting 
an atomic war are lessened. 

Many people in the United States will not 
take kindly to the coming of Khrushchev. 
This is quite understandable. The record 
of Khrushchev is, to say the least, not spot- 
less. He has on his hands the blood bath 
of Hungary and the cruel and unexplainable 
murder of two heroes of Hungarian free- 
dom, Pal Maleter and Imre Nagy. This Is 
not something that can be forgotten and 
should not be forgotten. The Russian ad- 
vance in science by putting sputnik in the 
air does not wipe out the cruelty of the 
Soviets in Hungary. 

We should not forget the threats of Khru- 
shehey and his saber-rattling, nor his reck- 
less playing with destruction over the ques- 
tion of Berlin. 

On the other hand, the President of the 
United States has invited Khrushchey in 
an effort to lessen tensions in the world and 
the Russian leaders at least seem more 
amenable to reason and negotiation. And 
the Vice President has shown us that the 
Soviet people themselves want peace and 
are very friendly to the United States. Thus, 
it is the duty of the American people to do 
all in their power to impress on the Soviet 
leader two ideas: That the American people 
want peace, and that the American people 
love freedom and are willing to fight for it 
and have the capability of fighting for it. 

We must not try to cover up the short- 
comings that we have. But we can show 
great and hitherto unparall.ied progress in 
such areas as human relations in which 
people of different backgrounds live to- 
gether in harmony. We can show Khru- 
shchey our great economic wealth in which, 
because of our free enterprise system gov- 
erned by societal responsibility, the people 
have reached economic heights that are un- 
paralleled in the history of man. We can 
show Khrushchev our greet strides in cul- 
ture in which our artists are free to paint 
and write what they please without fear of 
Government interference as was the case, for 
example, with the great Russian writer, 
Boris Pasternak. 

I do not fear a visit from Khrushchey. 
We have a great civilization. Certainly the 
greatest since the Athenian civilization 
over 2,400 years ago. We have much to be 
proud of. And we must rid Khrushchev of 
his appalling conceptions of American life 
and the great misrepresentations of our 
policies which the Soviet Government feeds 
the Russian people. These misunderstand- 
ings and misconceptions must be corrected 
lest Khrushchev make a serious mistake and 
plunge the entire world into an atomic 
holocaust which the Russian people and the 
American people surely do not want, 
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Our Lady of Czestochowa Parish Cele- 
brates 50th Anniversary 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SILVIO O. CONTE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 10, 1959 


Mr.CONTE. Mr. Speaker, on Sunday 
the 30th of August I had the great priv- 
ilege of being present as a speaker at 
the Golden Jubilee Banquet of Our Lady 
of Czestochowa Church in Turners Falls, 
Mass. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
wish to include the text of my remarks 
in the RECORD: 

I want you to know how greatly honored 
I am to have been asked to participate with 
you in the 50th anniversary of Our Lady 
of Czestochowa. How proud all of you 
must be to see how wonderfully this parish 
has flourished, and the fine group of men 
and women who today call it their own. For 
half a century now, your church has served 
the people of this wonderful community as 
a house of worship and a spiritual home. 
In times of trouble and sorrow it has been 
a source of strength and a beacon of hope; 
in times of happiness it has been the center 
of rejoicing for family and friends; and 
throughout each year, it has added under- 
standing to life and provided a guideline 
for true Catholic living. 

As you know, I come from another heritage 
than yours, My family came from Italy and 
your families from Poland. But in many 
ways, I feel a real brotherhood with each 
and every one of you. My parents, like 
yours, came to America and lived in great 
hardship during their first years in a new 
country, Both my parents and yours learned 
what a wonderful blessing it is to enjoy the 
fruits of American liberty. Both my parents 
and yours brought with them a fervent re- 
ligious tradition which enabled them to 
go through the hardest years and finally 
vanquish the difficulties in their paths. 

Let me say to you today that the 50 years 
of service and growth of this church are a 
tribute to the religious devotion of you, 
its members and clergy, and to the deep 


‘faith of the Polish people and Americans 


of Polish descent. Wherever the Polish peo- 
ple have settled in America they have 
brought their great faith with them, build- 
ing new churches with priests of Polish 
descent and following their time-honored 
customs. This deep-rooted religious taith 
and conscientious fulfillment of religious ob- 
ligations, together with your love of family 
and willingness to work long and hard, are 
the chief among the reasons that you have 
become such a yital and beloved part of 
America. 

It is the same deep faith demonstrated by 
the 50th anniversary of this church which 
has sustained the Polish people in the old 
country through the many wars and parti- 
tions to which their land has fallen victim. 
For many centuries there have been many 
invasions, occupations and partitions, but no 
matter how determined the aggressors, they 
have not been able to suppress the freedom- 
loving spirit of the people of Poland. Never 
has this been more vividly illustrated than 
in the Poland of today, and never has re- 
ligion played a more important role in the 
defense of Polish freedom than it does now. 

Today Poland suffers under perhaps the 
cruelest tyranny of the many which have 
afflicted her over the centuries. But the Com- 
munist government imposed upon the Polish 
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nation by Russia has had a difficult job in 
stamping out the liberties of the Polish 
people. In many other parts of the Com- 
munist world, all freedom of speech, all free- 
dom of religion have been stamped out. But 
not in Poland. The Polish love of freedom, 
strengthened by religious convictions and 
guided by the clergy, is simply too strong 
to deal with so quickly and easily. 

A few weeks ago we saw a wonderful dem- 
onstration of the true will and feeling of the 
Polish people. Admiral Rickover, who was 
along on the trip made by Vice President 
Nrxon, told our committee in Congress that 
the people of Warsaw lined the streets, tears 
in their eyes, to welcome the American 
party. The welcome given Khrushchey a few 
weeks before was meager in comparison. 
The Nixon visit gave the people of Poland 
an opportunity to demonstrate once more 
their great and unquenchable love of free- 
dom. 

Ths people of Poland are in a difficult 
position today. To the east stands Soviet 
Russia, with the mightiest land army in the 
world, ready to crush the Polish nation 
once more if a dangerous rebellion begins. 
To the west is the Soviet puppet regime in 
East Germany, where almost 400,000 Soviet 
troops are stationed. The people of Poland 
must steer a careful course, or Russian 
tanks will once more rumble through their 
streets and they will suffer the cruel fate 
of the people of Hungary. 

One of the most important factors aiding 
the Polish people to maintain their spirit 
and resist communism is the church. In 
their worship the Polish people continually 
assert their support of a cause greater and 
finer than that of the Communist empire. 

A key figure in this great struggle is Car- 
dinal Wyszynski. He symbolizes the im- 
portant role of the church in the fight to 
keep liberty alive. A priest since 1924, Car- 
dinal Wyszynski’s first work was among the 
labor unions. I am sure that his close asso- 
ciation with the working people and eco- 
nomic problems gave him special insight 
which would later help him to see through 
the Communist myth and fight it effectively. 

In 1948,' at the very time that Commu- 
nists were making Intense efforts to remake 
Poland in the image of the Soviet Union, 
this man became Archbishop and Primate of 
Poland, and 4 years later, he received the red 
hat. No sooner had he become Primate, 
however, than the Communist government 
in Poland moved to take all economic and 
political rights away from the church, seiz- 
ing much of its property and creating no end 
of hardships for the church. For years the 
Cardinal fought against these violations of 
the rights of the church. The government 
never lived up to its agreements. Instead, 
Catholic papers were closed down. Priests 
wero arrested. The church's great charitable 
organization was taken over. And the Com- 
munists even tried to set up an organiza- 
tion known as PAX, a practical competitor 
to the church, trying to divert the faithful 
from the fold. 

This train of events culminated in Sep- 
tember 1953 when the state secret police ap- 
peared in the courtyard of the Cardinal's 
residence, and for the next 3 years held him 
virtually as a prisoner. 

But the Communists miscalculated. They 
did not understand the real spirit of the 
Polish people. Unrest began to mount 
throughout the land, It was clear that the 
old regime was fighting a losing battle to 
keep control of the people. In the famous 
month of October 1956, Gomulka returned 
to power and Cardinal Wyszynsk! was re- 
leased. The Communists realized that in 
order to prevent a great uprising they must 
grant liberties, particularly to the church. 

No one can say that the people of Poland 
are enjoying full and real liberties today. 
But they are enjoying a few more liberties 
than the people of most of the other satel- 
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lite nations, The reason is that they have 
frightened the Communist powers that be 
into letting them have those liberties and 
religious freedom. 

Cardinal Wyszynski is not deceived about 
the basic struggle between catholicism and 
communism. He has said that because com- 
munism, like an evil cancer, is dangerous to 
all parts of man’s life, it must be combated 
by the united efforts of the whole society. 
He believes, that someday there must be a 
decision between Christianity and commu- 
nism, and that the whole Polish nation and 
the whole world must prepare for that final 
decision. 

Nevertheless, this brave cardinal also 
wishes to keep Russia from using turmoil in 
Poland as an excuse for intervention. He 
wishes to keep the church allve. In this 
difficult task I know he has the prayers of 
peoples of all religions throughout the free 
world, and especially of those, like your- 
selves, who have Polish ancestry and love 
the land of Poland so much. 

As for the Communist leaders in Poland, 
they realize that the teachings of the Cath- 
olic Church contradict all that they claim, 
and that Cardinal Wyszynski is their mortal 
enemy, In the past year they have made 
repeated efforts to suppress the church, but 
with limited success. In fact, there is much 
evidence that the Communists are fighting 
a losing battle, especially in the town of 
Czestochova for which this church is 
named. 

For more than 300 years a picture of the 
blessed virgin, believed to have been painted 
by St. Luke, has hung in the monastery of 
Jasna Gora at Czestochowa. As you know, 
this is the holiest shrine of Polish catholi- 
cism. Every year in August there is a great 
plgrimage to this monastery to celebrate 
the assumption of the virgin. These pil- 
grimages have continued throughout the 
Communist reign. The city of Chestochowa 
has become a symbol of the great and last- 
ing influence of the church in Poland and 
a great spiritual center. 

Last year, just before the time of the an- 
nual pilgrimage, the sanctuary of Yasna 
Gora was searches by police for the first 
time in its history, supposedly to halt the 
printing of what were called illegal publi- 
cations in the Pauline Brothers Monastery. 
Following the Yasna Gora raid the smolder- 
ing conflict between church and state flaired 
into the open, The government barred 
nuns, monks and priests who belonged to 
religious orders from teaching religion in 
the schools, 

Nevertheless, the pilgrimage took place as 
always. On August 15, from every part of 
Poland, pilgrims journeyed to Chestochowa 
on foot, on bicycles, by bus and by train, 
This, my friends, is the deep and lasting 
type of devotion which the Communists 
cannot suppress as long as the Polish people 
have life and strength to express their deep 
will. = 

It is the same type of deep and lasting 
faith which has made this parish here in 
America so successful during its first half 
century. I am confident that this same 
abiding religious faith will be a source of 
rebirth for the Polish people even in times 
of deepest despair. It will continue to bind 
the faithful in Poland with the faithful here 
in America and other nations, in eternal 
dedication to common ideals and the great 
common belief. It will be the inspiration 
for wisdom and courage until the shackles 
of Communist tyranny are thrown off—not 
only in Poland, but wherever they may exist 
in our world, : 

Once more, my friends, my warmest con- 
gratulations to you on this great anniver- 
sary. May the good Lord continue to bless 
your wonderful undertaking in the years 
ahead, just as he has during the first glor- 
ious half century of our lady of Chesto- 
chowa here on American soll. 


September 10 
The Passport Bill 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH W. BARR 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 10, 1959 


Mr. BARR. Mr. Speaker, on Septem- 
ber 8 I answered “no” when my name 
was called on the passport bill. Eight- 
een Members voted with me in opposi- 
tion to this measure, and 371 Members 
voted for it. My “no” was a protest 
against bureaucratic tyranny, and I am 
submitting the following editorial from 
the Indianapolis Star to demonstrate to 
the Members of this Congress and to the 
Nation what tough, Midwestern thinking 
is on this subject: 

[From the Indianapolis (Ind.) Star, July 5, 
1959) 


Don’t Fence Me IN 


The power of the Government to say to 
what parts of the world Americans may be 
permitted to travel has been upheld by the 
Federal Court of Appeals for the District of 
Columbia. The court found that the right 
to travel is protected by the Constitution, 
being a part of the right of liberty. But it 
concluded that it is legitimate for the De- 
partment of State to Umit this right, as an 
extension of the President's power to con- 
duct foreign relations, Travel of an Amer- 
ican in a foreign country may, the court 
decided, so affect foreign relations as to be 
part of them. 

This is a case involving a general ban on 
travel in the Communist portions of China, 
Korea, and Vietnam, and in Hungary. It is 
different from the question whether a pass- 
port can be denied to an individual on 
grounds of personality, which has been de- 
cided by the Supreme Court in favor of the 
individual citizen's right to travel without 
discrimination. There is no question here of 
saying which persons may travel. It Is a 
question of saying where any American may 
travel. 

There is little likelihood that this ruling 
would be upset by the Supreme Court, except 
on the exceedingly slim chance that it might 
disagree about an individual's travel being 
a part of foreign relations. In the contro- 
versial treaty cases of past years the Supreme 
Court has bluntly stated its unwillingness 
to apply the test of constitutionality to any- 
thing which is done in the name of foreign 
relations. While not so clearly stated, the 
same reluctance can be found in this ruling 
On travel. 

Great danger of abuse lies in the logic 
by which a private citizen's travel to a for- 
eign country is made an instrument of the 
Nation's foreign relations. By applying this 
rule a State Department which was so mind- 
ed could decide that travel by Americans 
anywhere outside the country would disturb 
foreign relations. Thus Americans could 
be effectively fenced within the national 
borders, Of course such a possibility seems 
inconceivable now, but the power to do 
exactly that has been confirmed by this 
court decision. 

Americans almost universally proclaim it 
to be an evil thing that the Communist na- 
tions pen their citizens within their own 
national borders. Would it not be equally 
evil for the United States to do it? If the 
act would be evil, then the power to do it 
is also evil. 

This line of logic also offers the point on 
which legislattve remedy could hinge. As 
one of the reasons for refusing a passport 
in the case before the court, the State De- 
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partment said that “the official approval” 
of the presence of American citizens in the 
barred areas—that is, their presence there 
with a passport—would impede the execu- 
tion of foreign policy. 

It is exactly this point—the claim that 
Possession of a passport indicates official ap- 
Proval of the citizen's travel—which should 
be eliminated. The right to travel is a part 
of liberty and is protected by the Constitu- 
tion. Therefore the citizen's travel does not 
require any Official approval, The use of 
the passport as a device for implying such 
approval merely opens the door to the with- 
holding of that approval. 

A passport should be identification and 
nothing more. Its issuance should imply 
nothing except the establishment of the 
citizenship of the owner and documentation 
by photograph, fingerprints, and physical de- 
scription. This passport, denoting nothing 
but identification, should then be available 
at any time to any citizen upon satisfaction 
of the identification requirements, and with- 
out question as to where the citizen may 
plan to travel, 

The State Department should, of ‘course, 
continue to designate areas which, in its 
judgment, should be avoided by American 
travelers, But these designations should be 
advisory, not binding. The designation 
should merely mean that protection of the 
American flag is not offered in those areas. 
The citizen should be free to go to such 
areas at his own risk, if he chooses. At the 
game time, the protection of the flag in 
areas of normal travel should be made more 
Meaningful. It has become rather empty 
in recent years. 

The right to move about is an essential 
element of individual liberty, It has been 
Seriously curtailed by a government which, 
as in other matters, has become far too 
preoccupied with shielding the individual 
against the possibility of making mistakes 
and exposing himself to hardship or harm, 
A new generation of Americans, reared in 
this spoon-fed atmosphere, is in danger of 
losing the spunk on which freedom must 
feed. Let's give every American room to 
move, 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
orders will be received for subscriptions to 
the Recon at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
the Record should be processed through this 
Office. 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
mse credit (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 

39). 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the ConoresstonaL Recorp, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
Correctly given in the RECORD. 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD — APPENDIX 


LAWS AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OF 
THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


Cone or Laws oF THE UNITED STATES 


Trri 44. SECTION 181. CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 
AND INDEXES.—The Joint Committee on 
Printing shall have control of the ar- 
rangement and style of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, and while providing that 
it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 
port of proceedings shall take all needed 
action for the reduction of unnecessary 
bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record semimonthly during the sessions 
of Congress and at the close thereof. 
(Jan, 12, 1895, c. 23, § 13, 28 Stat. 603.) 

TITLE 44, SECTION 182b. SAME; ILLUS- 
TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS.—No maps, dia- 
grams, or illustrations may be inserted in 
the Record without the approval of the 
Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 
1936, c. 630, § 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 

Pursuant to the foregoing statute and in 
order to provide for the prompt publication 
and delivery of the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp the 
Joint Committee on Printing has adopted the 
following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates is 
respectfully Invited: 

1, Arrangement of the daily Record.—The 
Public Printer will arrange the contents of 
the daily Recorp as follows: First, the Senate 
proceedings; second, the House proceedings; 
third, the Appendix: Provided, That when the 
proceedings of the Senate are not received in 
time to follow this arrangement, the Public 
Printer may begin the Rxconů with the House 
proceedings, The of each House 
and the Appendix shall each begin a new 
page, with appropriate headings centered 
thereon, 

2. Type and style-—The Public Printer shall 
print the report of the proceedings and de- 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the Official Reporters of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, in 744 -point type; 
and all matter included in the remarks or 
speeches of Members of Congress, other than 
their own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be inserted 
in the Record shall be printed in 6h -point 
type; and all rollcalis shall be printed in 
6-point type. No italic or black type nor 
words in capitals or small capitals shall be 
used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
unusual indentions be permitted. These re- 
strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is necessary. 

3. Return of manuscript—When manu- 
script is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o'clock p. m. in 
order to insure publication in the Recorp is- 
sued on the following morning; and if all of 
said manuscript is not furnished at the time 
specified, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the Recorp for 1 day. Inno 
case will a speech be printed In the Recorp of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript Is 
furnished later than 12 o'clock midnight, 

4. Tabular matter—The manuscript of 
speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Recor shall be in the hands 
of the Public Printer not later than 7 o'clock 
p. m., to insure publication the following 
morning. 

5. Proof furnished—Proofs of “leave to 
print“ and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in the 
publication of the regular proceedings of 
Congress. Advance speeches shall be set in 
the Recor style of type, and not more than 
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six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem- 
bers without charge. 

6. Notation of withheld remarks.—If manu- 
script or proofs have not been returned in 
time for publication in the p the 
Public Printer will insert the words “Mr. 
addressed the Senate (House or Com- 
mittee). His remarks will appear hereafter 
in the Appendix,” and proceed with the 
printing of the RECORD. 

7. Thirty-day Umit—The Public Printer 
shall not publish in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD any speech or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a period ex- 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date when 
its printing was authorized: Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of Congress 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee. 

8. Corrections.—The permanent Recosn is 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after each daily publication Is issued; there- 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Public 
Printer within that time: Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each session 
of Congress the time Umit shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 
Provided further, That no Member of Con- 
gress shall be entitled to make more than 
one revision. Any revision shall consist only 
of corrections of the original copy and shall 
not include deletions of correct material, 
substitutions for correct material, or addi- 
tions of new subject matter. 

9. The Public Printer shall not publish in 
the CONGRESSIONAL Rxconp the full report or 
print of any committee or subcommittee 
when said report or print has been previously 
printed, This rule shall not be construed to 
apply to conference reports, 

10. Appendiz to daily Record.—When either 
House has granted leave to print (1) a speech 
not delivered in either House, (2) a news- 
paper or magazine article, or (3) any other 
matter not germane to the the 
same shall be published in the Appendix 
except in cases of duplication. In such cases 
only the first item received in the Govern- 
ment Printing Office will be printed. This 
rule shall not apply to quotations which 
form part of a speech of a Member, or to an 
authorized extension of his own remarks: 
Provided, That no address, speech, or article 
delivered or released subsequently to the final 
adjournment of a session of Congress may be 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 

11. Estimate of cost.—No extraneous matter 
in excess of two pages in any one instance 
may be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
by a Member under leave to print or to ex- 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript is 
accompanied by an estimate in writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by the Member when 
such leave is requested; but this rule shall 
not apply to excerpts from letters, tele- 
grams, or articles presented in connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of de- 
bate or to communications from State legis- 
latures, addresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member of Congress. For the 
purposes of this regulation, any one article 
printed in two or more parts, with or with- 
out individual headings, shall be considered 
as a single extension and the two-page rule 
shall apply. The Public Printer or the Official 
Reporters of the House or Senate shall return 
to the Member of the respective House any 
matter submitted for the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp which is in contravention of this 
Paragraph, 

12, Official Reporters. The Official Report- 
ers of each House shall indicate on the manu- 
script and prepare headings for all matter to 
be printed in the Appendix, and shall make 
suitable reference thereto at the proper place 


in the proceedings, 


Thursday, September 10, 1959 


Daily Digest 


HIGHLIGHTS 


Both Houses overrode President’s veto of public works appropriation bill. 
Senate passed 62 measures on calendar call, and passed numerous other bills, 


clearing several for White House. 
House passed housing bill. 


Conferees reached agreement on agricultural trade development extension. 


Senate 


Chamber Action 
Routine Proceedings, pages 17341-17365 


Bills Introduced: 8 bills and 3 resolutions were intro- 
duced, as follows: S. 2673-2680; S.J. Res. 140-141; and 
S. Res. 190. Pages 17343-17344 


Bills Reported: Reports were made as follows: 

S. 2230, to amend the National Cultural Center Act 
with regard to disposition of certain donated funds 
(S. Rept. 991) ; 

H.R. 8035, designating Dyberry-Dam and Reservoir, 
Lackawaxen River Basin, Pa., as the Gen. Edgar Jadwin 
Dam and Reservoir (S. Rept. 992); 

H.R. 616, designating the dam across the Lampasas 
River, Tex., as Stillhouse Hollow Dam (S. Rept. 993); 

H.J. Res. 80, providing for the erection of a memorial 
tablet at Garden Key, Fla., in honor of Dr. Samuel 
Alexander Mudd (S. Rept. 994) ; 

S. 743, to amend the Federal Coal Mine Safety Act in 
order to remove the exemption with respect to certain 
mines employing no more than 14 individuals, with 
amendment (S. Rept. 995); 

S.J. Res. 103, authorizing the National Geographic 
Society to erect in the State of Virginia a memorial to 
Rear Adm. Richard E. Byrd (S. Rept. 996); 

S. 2673, to provide for appointment of additional cir- 
om and district judges, with amendments (S. Rept. 
997) 5 

H.R. 2982, to fix the official station of retired judges 
assigned to active duty (S. Rept. 998) ; 

H. J. Res. 310, to authorize designation of period from 
October 17-24, 1959, as National Olympic Week (S. 
Rept. 999); 

H.J. Res. 317, to change the designation of Child 
Health Day from May 1 to first Monday in October of 
each year (S. Rept. 1000) ; 

H. R. 6809, 2068, 7640, 7935, and S. 609, private bills 
(S. Repts. 1001-1005) ; 
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S. Res. 183, authorizing printing of additional copies 
of part 3 of the Second Interim Report of the Select 
Committee on Improper Activities in the Labor or Man- 
agent Field (no written report); 

S. Res. 184, to print additional copies of part 4 of the 
Second Interim Report of the Select Committee on 
Improper Activities in the Labor or Management Field 
(no written report); 

S. Res. 186, to print as a Senate document the study 
entitled “Tensions in Communist China” (no written 
report) ; 

H. Con. Res. 405, to print additional copies of hearings 
entitled “Hospital, Nursing Home, and Surgical Bene- 
fits for OASI Beneficiaries” (no written report); 

S. Res. 190, authorizing the printing, as a Senate docu- 
ment, of the proceedings of the 39th biennial meeting 
of the convention of the American Institute of the Deaf 
(no written report) ; 

S. Res. 173, commending the National Jaycee Commu- 
nity Development Program (no written report); and 

H. Con. Res. 404, to print additional copies of Com- 
pendium of Papers Submitted on Revision of Federal 
Income Tax Laws” (no written report). 

Pages 17342-17343 


Bills Referred: Two House-passed bills were referred 
to appropriate committees. Poge 17387 


President's Communication: Communication from 
President was received transmitting proposed supple- 
mental appropriations to pay claims for damages and a 
judgment rendered against the U.S. in amount of 
$323,629, together with indefinite interest—referred to 
Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed 
as S. Doc. 56. Page 17342 


Call of Calendar: On call of calendar, 62 measures, of 
which 35 were private, were passed as follows: 
Without amendment and cleared for President: 
D.C. life insurance: H.R. 7145, relating to the regu- 
lation of the business of life insurance in the D.C.; 


Arms of Friendship, Inc., a Constructive 
New Force for Peace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH SCOTT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, September 11, 1959 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, I ask 
imous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recor a statement, 
Prepared by me, relating to the reduc- 
tion of tensions between the United 
States and the Soviet Union. 
There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
CORD, as follows: 
STATEMENT BY SENATOR SCOTT 


The subject uppermost in everyone's mind 
these days concerns the reduction of ten- 
Sions between the United States and the So- 
Viet Union. It is with this highly com- 
Mendable objective in mind that our State 

Partment arranged for our American ex- 
hibit in Moscow and for Soviet citizens to 
Visit our country under the cultural exchange 
agreements. It is the reason for President 

nhower's visits to Germany, England and 

Tance, and for the exchange of visits with 
Mr. Khrushchev. I approve and applaud 
these efforts and all of us hopefully look for 
& more favorable trend of events so we may 
no longer live under the threat of war. 

It is true that a possible nuclear war 
hoa bring frightful disaster and losses to 

th the United States and the U.S.S.R. It is 

that international communism is com- 
es to ultimate world domination and 
t the leaders of this cult are acknowl- 
reed atheists, uninhibited by morai codes. 
© us also remember that through politics, 
Propaganda, and a Machiavellian-version of 
Public relations, 800 million Of the world's 
Population and one-fourth of the earth's sur- 
“ce has yanished behind the curtain of 
W, unist domination in the past 40 years. 
® cannot afford to disregard lightiy the 
eat posed by that aggregation of men, 
qaney, and technique. All of our people 

n the farms, in the cities, and in industries 
ha to remember that the Soviet dangers 
ta ve not ended merely because the Iron Cür- 

in has been lifted just a little bit. 

We seek new solutions to the existing Im- 
* With the Soviet Union, to find, if pos- 
N le, a fresh and sound approach which can 

nge the pattern of our diplomatic stale- 
Toate and which can be a constructive new 
icky) for peace. I have been informed of 
sae a program, based on years of study 
1 Already justified by its first fruits. I 
a especially happy that it is not a Govern- 
cues plan but one supported and carried 
8 by private individuals, Such a plan has 
. advantages, since it can act directly, 
Pidly, avoids long delays, can be positive, 
ble, and handled in a personal manner 

ae small group, 
refer to the organization named Arms 
wa Tiendship, Inc., of Philadelphia, which 
ale ed by friends of mine after de- 
— ished edu- 
and president of that institution, Dr. 
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Robert L. Johnson. A few of the other out- 
standing Pennsylvanians who have helped 
in the creation of this organization are Mr, 
George D. Widener, Mr. Henning W. Prentis, 
Jr., Mr. Walter D. Puller, Mr. John A. Die- 
mand, Mr, William T. Carter, Jr., Mr. C. Mah- 
lon Kline, Mr. Edgar Scott, as well as city 
officials. The organization grew out of con- 
cern over U.S. activities in the cold war. 
The basic question researched was whether 
or not private. citizens could, through intel- 
ligently planned programs, help reduce ex- 
isting tensions with the Soviet Union. This 
was before President Eisenhower initiated 
his people-to-people program which has been 
so well received, but the conclusions reached 
are in accord with the President’s ideas. 

The research explored in great detail the 
conduct of American-Soviet relations. The 
seminars and discussions held and the testi- 
mony and evidence gathered gave a clear 
picture of the problems confronting our peo- 
ple. Synoptically stated, the conclusions 
were that a real need exists for private in- 
dividuals actively to seek out personal con- 
tacts and establish friendship with indi- 
vidual Russians. This was concluded to bea 
practical down-to-earth method of helping 
reestablish the trust and understanding that 
appears to have been lost between Amer- 
icans and Russians. This type of effort was 
concluded to follow a positive and construc- 
tive path to lasting peace. The frightening 
alternative to such efforts is, ultimately, war. 

The research brought out many facts to 
which few of our people have given much 
thought. The Russian people suffered much 
from the disasters of war. Hence, they desire 
peace just as we do, They are motivated by 
the same aspirations as we are. The same 
fears, hopes, and longings influence their 
lives. Their family ties are close, Like all 
people in all lands, the Russian parent wants 
his children to enjoy a happy and successful 
life. The Russian people are patriotic, 
They love Mother Russia and they have 
legitimate reasons to be proud of their land, 
their culture, and their science. They would 
like peace in their time, and they look to the 
future for continued improvement in their 
living standards. 

The considerations on which Arms of 
Friendship was founded are obviously true. 
Some of the existing differences with the 
U.S.S.R. have undoubtedly resulted from 
the distances that separate us and lack of 
information of each 6ther. How could this 
problem in understanding be solved? Was 
it possible that, at this date in history, new 
conditions exist which could change the past 
pattern of diplomatic debacles? Was it pos- 
sible that the time is approaching when 
diplomats who fail to achieve their ends by 
logic or before a court of world opinion, 
such as the United Nations, may no longer 
be able to use as the final act of diplomacy 
the threat of force? That marching men, 
roaring cannon, and atomic weapons may 
one day no longer be available to the whim 
of despotic and uncontrolled leaders? The 
research conducted by Arms of Friendship 
concluded that that day is coming swiftly, 
and that real peace can be brought closer 
and ultimately realized by creating better 
understanding, closer ties, man-to-man con- 
tact, respect, trust and friendships between 
Americans and Russians, particularly ex- 
servicemen, combat veterans, reserves, re- 
tired, and other such military men of the 
United States of America and the USSR. 
It maintains that the similar experiences 


and knowledge of war of such men and 
women make possible a mutual understand- 
ing and desire for peace which transcends 
differences in language, nationality and ways 
of life. 

Unless ingredients of conflict are replaced 
by feelings of understanding, trust, and 
friendship between Americans and Russians, 
war is almost certainly the ultimate out- 
come, And just as the winning of war re- 
quires the coordinated effort of most of the 
people of the Nation, the preservation of 
peace is concluded to be a responsibility of 
the people. 

Now these conclusions reached by the 
studies conducted at Temple University are 
certainly challenging. After all, it is not 
wealth or wheat, steel, oll, or our vast facili- 
ties of transportation and communications 
that is the most important product of any 
country, It is the people, and if they get 
to know each other it seems to me that the 
problems that lead to war might be resolved. 

The basic theme and concepts of Arms of 
Friendship are in accord with the views of 
the late Honorable John Foster Dulles. 
Speaking in behalf of people-to-people ef- 
forts of this nature he made the following 
significant statements: “The individual 
should be the basic source of the move- 
ments, the efforts, the trends that take place 
in the world. We all know how problems 
become readily soluble if you are operating 
in a favorable climate and favorable atmos- 
phere. You (our people) have got the job 
of making it clear throughout the world 
that freedom is the preferable form of so- 
ciety. And if you by your works make that 
clear, then the problems that come up day by 
day will be soluble by your government. If 
you can’t make that clear, then they will 
become insoluble and all the things we 
have stood for since our Nation was founded 
will go down.” And while speaking of the 
need to liberate the forces of freedom 
through individual effort, he emphasized 
that the process must be made one of evolu- 
tion and not one of violent revolution.” 

In evaluating the worth of efforts of this 
nature we should remember that the people 
of the Soviet Union are created by the same 
God that we worship. They have the same 
Capacity for recognizing right and wrong 
that we do, and possess the same instincts - 
and aspirations, Unfortunately, they have 
been cut off from the rest of the world for 
some 40 years, They have been denied free 
knowledge of other countries, and the re- 
sulting ignorance could lead to disaster. 
There is an obvious need for us to convey 
to the people of Russia the truth about 
our country, our people, and our objectives 
as we seriously seek to eliminate the dangers 
of war. 

Arms of Friendship is facing the problem 
Tealistically. Its positive efforts include a 
travelers’ program, letter-writing contacts, 
a plan for the exchange of meaningful gifts 
and a program for the dissemination of 
useful information con the rehabili- 
tation of disabled veterans. It has initiated 
forceful and effective people-to-people con- 
tacts between veterans of the United States 
and veterans of the Soviet Union, The lim- 
{tation to veterans has been made in order 
that the activities being undertaken may 
be most effective and yet be kept within 
manageable proportions. After all, the vet- 
erans of both nations had similar war ex- 
periences, readjusted to civil life at the end 
of the confilct, and are now coming to posi- 
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tions of increased responsibility in the eco- 
nomic, scientific and civic areas of both 
countries. 

Arms of Friendship recently sent two 
groups of veterans Russia to explore the 
practicality of their efforts. The travelers 
included a senior retired general and an 
admiral, two past commanders of the 
American Legion, the national commander of 
the Jewish War Veterans, the national com- 
mander of the AMVETS, the past commander 
of the Disabled American Veterans, and a 
past commander of the Catholic War Vet- 
erans. These men represented without port- 
folio several million of our fellow Americans. 
The groups were accompanied by four 
Russian-speaking veterans, which enabled 
them to move about without dependence on 
Intourist guides, and in this fashion they 
were able to sample public opinion. They 
brought back convincing testimony of the 
need for concentrated effort to reach the 
average Russian with the truth. The fol- 
lowing extract from Mr. Lewis K. Gough’s 
report concerning his trip—forwarded from 
Europe—is synoptic of the views of all who 
made the trip: “I was amazed that the peo- 
ple have retained as much friendliness and 
Teceptiveness toward us as they have, in 
view of the propaganda techniques to which 
they are subjected. Their strong basic 
friendly feelings give me higher hopes for 
peace than before I went to Russia. Russia 
is not black or white and those who em- 
phasize either the very good or the very 
bad, do us a disservice. Talking to them 
may prevent fighting them in a war in which 
there could be no winner, and they must 
understand the alternative as we do, and 
the world at large.“ 

The evidence seems clear that there is a 
job to do and that the programs of Arms 
of Friendship are practical. The average 
Russian has heard only Soviet propaganda 
that the U.S.S.R. wants peace and that 
the United States is for war. They need to 
know how we live and that we would like 
to see them enjoy the same surplus of con- 
sumer goods that is available here. They 
need to learn the facts about other coun- 
tries they are denied knowing by restrictions 
on radio and news media from the 
outside world. The groups of veterans that 
I mentioned brought back many examples 
of the insatiable appetite for honest factual 
information. In one city an intelligent, 
highly trained, Russian master carpenter 
asked Mr. William Gill, past national com- 
mander of the Catholic War Veterans, if it 
was true that American carpenters could 
earn enough money to own thelr own auto- 
mobile. Such ignorance is both pathetic 
and dangerous. The only way to fill this 
vacuum is through direct people-to-people 
contacts. 

Arms of Friendship has been granted tax 
exemption in recognition of the objectives 
being undertaken, and the American Legion, 
the Veterans of Foreign Wars, the Disabled 
American Veterans, the Jewish War Veterans, 
and the American Veterans of World War II 
have all passed resolutions supporting the 
efforts of this organization. To the best of 
my knowledge, it is the only private nongov- 
ernmental organization that is contributing 
practical help toward solving our differences 
with the U.S.S.R. Given the proper financial 
and moral support, it can make a tremendous 


preserving 

In these days of back- 
breaking military budgets, which must in- 
evitably get increasingly heavier with the 
evolution of weapons, efforts of this nature 
which are by men of unquestioned 
integrity deserve widespread public support. 
The office of Arms of Friendship, 
Inc., is located at 4150 Henry Avenue, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., and its board of directors is 
headed by Gen, Jacob L. Devers (retired), 


Peace with honor, 
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who commanded the 6th Army group during 
World War II; Gen, John E. Dahlquist, Gen. 
Charles L. Bolte, Adm. Richard L. Conolly, 
Adm, H. Kent Hewitt, Lt. Gen. Ira C. Eaker, 
and Lt. Gen. Williard S. Paul are typical of 
the military representation, 


Mr. James A. Farley, Dr. Robert L, John- 


son, Mr. George D. Widener; Mr. Colby M. 
Chester, Mr. Henning W, Prentis, Jr., Mr. 
William L. Clayton, the Honorable Richard- 
son Ditworth, mayor of Philadelphia, three 
past commanders of the American Legion, 
and Miss Chloe Gifford, president of the 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs, |r- 
dicate the type of civilian leaders lending 
their support. 

In conclusion I want to emphasize my 
support of people-to-people contacts such as 
those being carried out by Arms of Friend- 
ship. In this changing world it seems to me 
the benefits of peace may be within our grasp. 
If people can get to know each other, they 
will discover they have more of common in- 
terest than differences justifying quarrels. 
They sre certain to seek methods short of 
war in resolving their conflicting Interests. 
As President Eisenhower said a short time 
ago, “The problem is for pepole to get to- 
gether and to work out not one method but 
thousands of methods by which people can 
gradually learn a little bit more of each 
other. What we must do is to bring the 
family of Russia closer into our circle. * * * 
In this way, I believe, is the truest path to 
peace. All of the other things that we do are 
merely holding the line while constructive 
forces of this kind take effect. There is no 
more important work.” 


Public Comment on the Interest Ceiling 
for Federal Bonds No. 1 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 11, 1959 
Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, in my remarks on the floor today I 


said I was going to put in the RECORD 
some recent comments on the subject 


of removing the interest ceiling on long- 


term Federal bonds. This is No. 1 of the 
series: 
[From Life magazine, Sept. 7, 1959] 
How BOND RATES AFFECT You 


Nobody in his right mind thinks that Con- 
gress would ever imperil the national de- 
Tense by refusing to pay the Pentagon's bills. 
And if it did so there would be such an out- 
burst of indignation that Congress would get 
cracking. 

But the reverse of this is happening. The 
management of the public debt Is also of vital 
concern. Yet Congress is refusing to give 
the Treasury the powers it needs to manage 
the public debt In a sound and orderly way. 
There has been no outburst of public in- 
dignation because the issue is difficult for 
laymen to grasp. y 

They had better grasp it, for it affects the 
value of their savings and the security of 
their future, By its failure to act, Congress 
is driving up interest rates and adding to 
9 pressures. Here are the simple 

acts: 

The dead hand of the pasta World War 
I measure passed in 1918—puts a ceiling of 
414 percent on long-term Government bonds 
and savings bonds, It is these bonds, bought 
by insurance companies, trust funds, and the 
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savings of individuals, which should carry 
as much as possible of the public debt be- 
cause they check inflation by taking sayings 
out of the scramble for goods. 

This 41-year-old ceiling on bond interest 
makes it increasingly harder for the Treas- 
ury to sell new bonds, Institutions and in- 
dividuals, since they can get better rates from 
other securities, refuse to buy them, Since 
1846, for example, life insurance companies 
have reduced their holdings of Government 
bonds from 45 percent of their assets to & 
mere 7 percent, Many individuals cash in 
their savings bonds. 

Instead of putting out long-term bonds 
with interest rates high enough to make them 
marketable, the Treasury has been forced 
to raise the needed money by short-term 
paper (eg. 91-day notes), which are bought 
chiefly by commercial banks. Since they are 
virtually the same thing as cash, these notes 
can be used by the banks to expand their 
loans. They can lend $5 of new money for 
each $1 of Treasury notes they own, 
has an immediate inflationary effect. 

Furthermore, this monetizing of the debt 
tends to drive up interest rates as the Gov- 
ernment competes with other borrowers for 
scarce money. In the last fortnight, for ex- 
ample, the rate on 91-day notes has just risen 
to 3.8 percent, the highest level since the 
bank crisis of 1933. If this trend continues, 
even short-term interest rates may soon ex- 
ceed the 4½ percent ceiling on long-term 
bonds. This freakish result is made more 
likely by Speaker Raypurn's anouncement 
last week that Congress won't act this year 
on the President's reiterated request for lift- 
ing the Interest celling. Such inaction un- 
dermines the dollar by raising doubts abroad 
as to its soundness and damages the Govern- 
ment's credit, just as it does the economy 
itself. 

Some leaders are urging the President, on 
his return, to take the Issue to the voters as 
he did on labor reform. If Congress adjourn’ 
without action, the President may call it 
back in special session. But voters them- 
selves can help speed the necessary action by 
letting thelr Congressmen know that they 
back the President. He has stated the issue 
very clearly: 

“The vital interests of all Americans are 
at stake because excessive reliance on short- 
term financing can have grave consequences 
for the purchasing power of the dollar. * * * 
Let me state as plainly as I can that this is 
not legislation to increase interest rates. * * * 
We always seek to borrow as cheaply as we 
can. * * To prohibit the ‘Treasury from 
paying the market price for long-term money 
is just as impracticable as telling the Defense” 
Department that it cannot pay the fair mar- 
ket price for a piece: of equipment. The 
result would be the same in either case: the 
Government could not get what it needs.“ 


Nuclear Disarmament and Testing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MIKE MANSFIELD 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, September 11, 1959 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, in 
the Christian Science Monitor for Sep- 
tember 9, we find “A Capital Interview 
With Senator Clinton P. Anderson,” on 
the subject “Nuclear Disarmament and 
Testing.“ The article was written by 
Courtney Sheldon, and describes a very 
interesting interview which he had with 
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the distinguished and knowledgeable 
Senator from New Mexico, the chairman 
Of the Joint Committee on Atomic En- 
ergy. I ask unanimous consent that the 
&rticle be printed in the Appendix of the 
Recorp, 

There being no objection, the article 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

NUCLEAR DISARMAMENT AND TESTING—A CAP- 


ITAL INTERVIEW WITH SENATOR CLINTON P. 
ANDERSON 
(By Courtney Sheldon) 

WASHINGTON —Senator CLINTON P. ANDER- 
don. Democrat, of New Mexico, outspoken 

of the Joint Congressional Com- 
mittee on Atomic Energy with a crucial 
Wa’ and idea-suggesting role in shaping 
the country’s atomic policy: 
müduestiong whether, if an agreement on 

‘clear weapons testing is not reached with 

the Soviets before January, we are likely to 
any significant agreement at all. 
Feels that if an agreement is not reached, 
“the United States should continue its test 
on atmospheric shots which are the sole 
Source of radioactive fallout contamination, 
but, if the Government believes as I do that 
Some further underground shots may be 
it should thereafter resume under- 
round testing. I would reserve for the 
Present a decision on high altitude shots.” 

Are you in agreement, generally speaking, 
bal the way the administration has handled 

eneva negotiations with the Soviets over 
® nuclear weapons test-ban treaty? 

No one likes to be critical of the way his 

vernment has handled a conference with 
Other nations. However, I would have been 
happler if the United States had not ap- 
Parently switched its position during the 
conference. 

We started out trying to reach an agree- 
Ment which involved the establishment 
roughly of 180 inspection stations and the 
complete ban of all types of nuclear testing, 
Mi Rinse sper our position when we reeval- 

certain unde e 
last fat rground experiments held 

“I would have been better pleased if at the 
Outset we had taken the position the Pres- 
ident took on April 13, which was to put the 
agreement into effect in phases or stages 

ning with a prohibition on nuclear 
Weapons tests in the atmosphere, but permit- 

8 for the present underground testing and 
altitude shots. 
think the President was on sound 
Ground in making that change and I sup- 
Port his recommendation. It was proper for 
the President to seek some initial agreement 
el ting atmospheric tests and thereby 
bminating the fallout hazard. If that pre- 

agreement succeeded, we might by 

Successive stages have reached other agree- 

ts and eventually arrived at whatever 
Boal this country felt was desirable,” 

Was it a wise move, in your judgment, for 
the President to extend the US. voluntary 
test: ban beyond the October 31 deadline he 
Set earlier? 

4 "Yes, I think it was a wise move. The 

€cision to continue beyond October 31 was 
pental in order to keep the Geneva con- 
ain from folding. We can now try 
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If no significant progress is made between 
October 31 and January 1, would you favor 
Fesumption of testing in a restricted form 
underground, above atmosphere, or limiting 
testing within the atmosphere? 

If we cannot reach an agreement by Jan- 
Mary 1. 1960, I question if we are likely to 

ach any significant agreement at all. 
10 5 think the United States should continue 
test ban on atmospheric shots which are 
the sole source of radioactive fallout con- 
tion, but, if the Government believes 
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as I do that some further underground shots 

may be necessary, it should thereafter resume 
testing. I would reserve for the 

present a decision on high altitude shots.” 

Would it be necessary to do an extended 
amount of testing to develop the type of 
small, tactical, limited-war nuclear weapons 
the military feels it needs? 

“On some types of small tactical weapons 
useful for limited war purposes, I do not be- 
lieve much more testing Is necessary. How- 
ever, for other more advanced weapons of 
this nature I believe more testing is essen- 
tial. Furthermore, there may be concepts of 
weapons essential to our national defense 
that have not been even conceived that may 
require testing as our brilliant scientists 
from Los Alamos and Livermore discover 
them. We should not want to tie our hands 
in this field.” 

How far ahead would you say the United 
States is in the development of nuclear 
weapons generally? 

“I would not say. We tested our first 
atomic bomb in 1945 and the Russians were 
years behind us. We tested our first hydro- 
gen bomb in 1952 and on that the Russians 
were only a few months behind us. If they 
can close one gap that rapidly, they may by 
now have closed other gaps. 

“This is not, however, to imply that our 
own weapons program is not an excellent 
one, I believe we are still in the lead. I 
believe we will maintain that lead, but I do 
not want to close my eyes to the possibilities 
that the Russians have also made excellent 
progress.” 

Have we maintained our readiness to test 
well enough so that there would be little lost 
time if the Soviets suddenly made large scale 
tests? 

“I think so. I believe the teams from 
Livermore and Los Alamos and elsewhere 
could swing into action very quickly. Our 
scientists know what technical problems they 
want to solve. I think they could proceed 
rapidly with the solution of them.” 

Do extensions such as the President has 
ordered in the test ban increase the like- 
lihood that a suspension of tests will be 
achieved without a formal treaty; in other 
words, that neither side will risk affronting 
world opinion by being the first to resume? 

“I am not able to predict what Russia will 
do when it comes to affronting world opinion. 
They broke the test ban on November 1 and 
November 8 of last year by conducting two 
tests beyond that period. In Budapest they 
displayed conduct which world opinion did 
not approve. My guess is that they will re- 
sume or not resume when and where it sults 
their convenience, not the opinion of the rest 
of the world. 

“On our part, however, we can win favor- 
able world opinion by running our tests in a 


manner that does not further contaminate 


the atmosphere or further increase the dan- 
ger and damage from fallout.” 

What other countries besides France do you 
feel could achieve the capability of exploding 
nuclear devices In the next decade? 

“The easy answer is how many industrial 
countries want to do it. We could help a 
few. Russia could Kelp a few. Some other 
countries could go it alone. After all, Klaus 
Fuchs in now in East Germany at Deputy 
Director to the Central Institute for Nuclear 
Physics. He could design for East Germany 
a nuclear device that would explode even 
though it might not be the last word in 
destructiveness.” 

Are you reasonably certain that the Soviets 
are not now conducting sneak atomic explo- 
sions? How good is our detection system in 
the absence of an international one? 

“How can we be certain? The best answer 
to this question might be the exact words 
used by the President himself when he an- 
nounced we would extend the moratorium 
to the end of the calendar year. In his state- 
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ment he pointed out that to the best of our 
knowledge the Russians have not conducted 
any tests since November 3. 

“We have thus far learned that no detec- 
tion system is perfect in the absence of an 
inspection team which can examine all oc- 
curences to determine whether they are 
earthquakes or atomic blasts, We can detect 
atmospheric shots rather accurately. If 
those are banned, there won’t be too many 
sneak explosions. Those in the ground would 
be permitted and hence not violations.” 


The Publishing of Federal Regulation- 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARL ALBERT 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 11, 1959 


Mr. ALBERT.. Mr. Speaker, the Jan- 
uary 1959 issue of the American Bar As- 
sociation Journal carried an article, by 
Norman J. Futor, styled “Searching the 
Federal Regulations: 47 Steps Are Too 
Many.” Mr. Futor outlined a type of 
looseleaf system for the publishing of 
Federal regulations, and he proposed that 
such a system be substituted for the pres- 
ent Code of Federal Regulations and 
Federal Register. 

In order to encourage consideration 
and discussion of this matter, I include— 
under leave to extend my remarks—a 
“Detailed Evaluation” of Mr. Futor's pro- 
posal which was written by the Director, 
Office of the Federal Register. Appended 
as a footnote thereto is a statement of 
March 18, 1959, which is a condensation 
of the “Detailed Evaluation”: 

DETAILED EVALUATION 


(By the Director, Office of the Federal 
Register) 

Mr. Futor suggests that the dally Federal 
Register and the Code of Federal Regulations 
be discontinued and replaced with a cen- 
trally published looseleaf system, each por- 
tion of which would be under the name of 
the issuing agency or division. 

Such a change would, of course, require 
legislation amending the Federal Register 
Act, and the suggestion is therefore beyond 
the power of the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter to approve. Apart from this, however, 
there are a number of considerations which 
indicate that the present system Is better 
than that proposed by Mr. Futor. 

The idea of a looseleaf promulgation sys- 
tem has been examined and discussed many 
times since 1938 when the Codification Board 
considered various possible systems, includ- 
ing looseleaf, In developing the structure of 
the Code of Federal Reguiations. During the 
past 20 years, the advantages and disadvan- 
tages of a looseleaf system have been re- 
examined from time to time as improvements 
in printing and publication techniques have 
become available. 

However, we have not been able to find 
& Substitute for the general system of bound 
volumes and bound supplements, principally 
because the element of absolute reliability 
always remains as our prime responsibility. 

No looseleaf system yet devised has this 
element. Every user of a looseleaf publica- 
tion is at the mercy of those who inserted 
the leaves, No matter how good the filing in- 
structions, no matter how pressing the need 
for accuracy, and no matter how conscien- 
tious the person filing, the user has no abso- 
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lute assurance of completeness and accuracy. 
There are simply too many chances for hu- 
man error involved. 

The legal status of the Code of Federal 
Regulations ultimately depends on Its offi- 
clal character. Present legal presumptions, 
50 necessary to the conduct of Government, 
could not be maintained where the basic 
integrity of the text rested on the actions of 
innumerable nonofficial parties engaged in 
filing pages and removing other pages from 
a looseleaf service. 

A looseleaf system has the further dis- 
advantage of weakening the integrity of in- 
dividual documents having the force and ef- 
fect of law. Under Mr. Futor's suggested 
method, the amended text of a regulation 
would be separated from the general recitals 
as to the nature of the agency action, The 
important statements relating to background 
and effectiveness thereby would be more diffi- 
cult to coordinate with the amended text. 

Since many regulations are effective 30 
days following publication, this separation 
would also result in the removal from the 
looseleaf binders of currently effective pro- 
visions and the replacement of them with 
provisions having future effectiveness. The 
consequent jeopardy to individual rights, 
privileges, and immunities would be indefen- 
sible. 

While a looseleaf service may be valuable 
in some areas as a working tool, we do not 
believe it would meet the needs of majority 
of the users as well as the Federal Register- 
Code of Federal Regulations system. Con- 
venience of reference is Indeed important in 
a publication of this sort, and we are always 
looking for ways and means to improve this 
element. But it is more important that the 
user be able to rely on the accuracy and 
completeness of the codification as of its 
cutoff date. We believe that the present 
format meets this requirement more effec- 
tively than would be a looseleaf system. 

We also believe that the need for deter- 

the precise language at a given time 
in the past is at least as great as the need 
for knowing the current status of a regula- 
tion. Under Mr. Futor's system the replaced 
leaves would soon become too voluminous 
and cumbersome to be readily used for 
determining the past status and too uncer- 
tain to be depended on. 

Although costs could never be the decid- 
ing factor in a matter of this importance, 
the relative expense of various methods of 
promulgation deserve thorough evaluation. 

The present system of Code of Federal Reg- 
ulations bound volumes and supplements 
requires the printing of approximately 18,000 
pages a year, most of which are printed with 
type picked up from the Federal Register 
without resetting. A careful study of the 
regulations published in the Federal Register 
during a recent typical week reveals that 
the 65 pages in the daily issues would have 
Tesulted in 441 looseleaf pages under Mr. 
Futor's suggested system. Projected to a 
year's total, this would equal over 22,000 


ges. 

Greater additional costs, however, would 
result from increased editorial activity. 
Many documents prescribe miscellaneous 
amendments which cut across the entire 
body of basic regulations and would involve 
complex copy preparing operations which 
vona Hine wee greatly and would have 

er vantage of delaying publi- 
cation unduly, * 5 

Such delays could not be tolerated since 
many urgent agency actions and programs 
become effective upon publication of the im- 
plementing documents. Under the present 
format these documents are filed promptly 
upon submission and are published in the 
immediately following issue, 

Besides proposing a looseleaf publication 
for the Code of Federal Regulations, Mr. 
Futor suggests grouping regulations strictly 
by the name of the tssuing organization. 
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There are specific situations in which this 
is advantageous. In more general situations, 
however, there is greater advantage in a 
functional grouping. The Code of Federal 
Regulations uses a combination. Generally 
speaking, the titles of the Code of Federal 
Regulations cover broad functions, while the 
chapters within each title correspond to the 
names of the Issuing agencies. This com- 
bination benefits from both concepts without 
imposing the rigidity of either. 

Thus far we have discussed only the cate- 
gory of rules and regulations. Documents 
promulgating these comprise approximately 
40 percent of the Federal Register. The 
larger portion of the dally Issue consists of 
notices of proposed rulemaking and other 
notices, orders, and statements not affecting 
the Code of Federal Regulations. Mr. Futor 
suggests discontinuing the daily Federal 
Register but makes no provision for pub- 
lishing these very important and necessary 
documents. 

We agree with Mr. Futor that there is 
much room for improvement in the publi- 
cation of Federal Regulations. However, we 
do not agree with some of the methods he 
would use to attain this improvement. We 
are in the course of carrying out major im- 
provements in the Federal Register system 
under plans drawn up last year. Under 
these plans, any actual difficulties cited by 
Mr. Futor have been or will be corrected on 
a progressive basis. 

The new program is designed to bring the 
Federal Register system in line with pres- 
ent-day needs and to keep it flexible enough 
to anticipate future nedes. We expect to be 
able to complete substantial Improvements 


during this calendar year. 


Under this new program, Mr. Futor's 47 
steps have already been cut down to 7 or 
less. This was done by revising the codi- 
fication guide system to provide for better 
and faster cumulation, 

Currently planned improvements Include 
more rapid supplementation of the Code of 
Federal Regulations as required, the pro- 
gre:sive substitution of rapid offset printing 
for the slower letterpress; improved agency 
procedures for drafting and submitting doc- 
uments, and the possible introduction of a 
supplementary loose-leaf service where it is 
practicable and really necded. 

(Nore.—The following statement of March 
18, 1959, by the Director, Office of the Fed- 
eral Register, is a condensation of the de- 
tailed evaluation:) 

Mr. Futor suggests (a) discontinulng the 
dally Federal Register and the Code of Fed- 
eral Regulations, replacing them with a cen- 
trally published loose-leaf system, and (b) 
regrouping regulations strictly by name of 
issuing organization, He finds that 47 steps 
must be taken to locate current regulations 
under the Federal Register-CFR system. 

Some of Mr, Futor's criticism is valid. 
The system he offers as an alternative how- 
ever, would not be an improvement. We be- 
lieve it is better to improve the present sys- 
tem than to abandon it—which could not be 
done without a revision of the law, and 
should not be done in any case except after 
congressional hearings. 

We have reviewed many suggestions for a 
loose-leaf promulgation system during the 
past 20 years and have reexamined the ad- 
vantages and disadvantages from time to 
time as improvements in printing and pub- 
lication techniques have become available. 

However, we have concluded that, while a 
looseleaf service may be valuable in some 
areas as a working tool, it would not meet 
the minimum requirements for an adequate 
official publications service for Federal rules 
and regulations. It would be too unreliable, 
providing too many chances for human error, 
and leaving the user with no absolute assur- 
ance of completeness and accuracy. 

It would have many other disadyantages: 
Loss of integrity of individual documents 
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through separation of general recitals as to 
nature of action from amended text in order 
to provide looseleaf replacement leaves; re- 
moval from binders of currently effective pro- 
visions and replacement with provisions hav- 
ing future effectiveness; increased difficulty 
in determining precise language in effect, at 
a given timę in the past; greatly increased 
editorial operations which would delay pub- 
lication. 

In addition, discontinuance of the daily 
Federal Register leaves no publication sys- 
tem for documents other than rules. These 
comprise about 60 percent of the daily Fed- 
eral Register and consist of the very impor- 
tant and necessary notices of proposed rule- 
making and other orders, statements, and 
notices not directly affecting the Code of 
Federal Regulations. 

With respect to regrouping regulations by 
organization name, there are specific situa- 
tions in which this is advantageous, In 
general situations, however, there is greater 
advantage in a functional grouping. The 
Code of Federal Regulations uses a combina- 
tion. Generally speaking, the titles of the 
Code of Federal Regulations cover broad 
functions, while the chapters within each 
title correspond to the names of the Issuing 
agencies. This combination benefits from 
‘both concepts without imposing the rigidity 
of either. 

The Office of the Federal Register is in the 
process of carrying out major improvements 
under plans drawn up last year. In a memo- 
randum to the Administrator dated October 
16, 1958, the Archivist presented plans for an 
improved program for the Federal Register 
activity. These recommendations were ap- 
proved by the Administrator November 25, 
1958. Under these plans, any actual dif- 
culties experienced by users have been or will 
be corrected on a progressive basis. 

Under this new program, Mr. Futor's 47 
steps have already been cut down to seven or 
less. This was done by revising the Codifi- 
cation Guide system to proyide for better 
and faster cumulation. 

Currently planned improvements include 
more rapid supplementation of the Code of 
Federal Regulations as required, the progres- 
sive substitution of rapid offset printing for 
the slower letterpress; improved agency pro- 
cedures for drafting and submitting docu- 
ments, and the possible Introduction of a 
supplementary looseleaf service where it 15 
practicable and really needed. 


Former Senator Henry Fountain Ashurst 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM PROXMIRE 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, September 11, 1959 


Mr. PROXMIRE, Mr. President, yes- 
terday Mr. George Kennedy, in his very 
delightful column published in the 
Washington Evening Star, wrote an ar- 
ticle in which he said: 

The most wonderful man the Rambler 
has met in his years in Washington is Henry 
Fountain Ashurst, 


Mr. President, former Senator Ashurst 
is a man I have never personally known; 
but a man whom I know many Members 
of the Senate do know. This is such & 
delightful article that I ask unanimous 
consent to have it printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, 
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Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I noted the same ar- 
ticle and had intended to insert it in the 
Rxconp this morning. I am glad that 
the Senator from Wisconsin has done so. 

I associate myself with his statement 
and with the article mentioned as to the 
Wonderful qualities of Senator Ashurst. 
We live under the same roof at the 
Sheraton Park Hotel, He is one of the 
Most inspiring persons I have ever met. 
Frequently I seek his advice and counsel. 
Also, I find him to be the most delightful 
Taconteur of historic events in the politi- 
fal history of the United States it has 
ever been my chance to know. 

I am glad the distinguished Senator 
from Wisconsin is making this article 
&vailable to his Senate colleagues and to 
the general public. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I thank the Sena- 
tor from Florida. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
Objection to the request of the Senator 
from Wisconsin? 

There being no objection, the article 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE RAMSLER Notes Important DATE 
(By George Kennedy) 

Well, let's get this on the record. 

The most wonderful man the Rambler has 
met in his years in Washington is Henry 
Fountain Ashurst. 

Webster, Haine, Clay, Calhoun, Blaine, 
Conklin, La Follette, Norris, and Borah are 
just names to him. But Henry Fountain 
Ashurst is a reality. This writer has heard 
him speak. 

But not in the Senate Chamber, a matter 
Of regret, 

It was at an Alfalfa Club picnic at Dr- 
Eddie Thomas’ farm on Braddock Heights 
in the saddle of the Catoctins west of Fred- 
trick, (He died a few days ago.) 

A tall, distinguished man in a white suit 
arose and gave the address. It was a difi- 
Cult assignment. The club is named after 
the legume that sends its roots farther than 
any other to get a drink. 

Everyone was having a good time. 

But the orator silenced and fascinated 
them. This was in the summer of 1952. 
Henry Fountain Ashurst had been out of 
the Senate since 1940 after serving there 
for 28 years, the first Senator to represent 

State. He took his seat in 1912 when 
Arizona was admitted to the Union. 

It was a presidential year and what he 
Said (the writer has checked his report from 
the clips) seems worthy of repetition. An- 
Other presidential year is coming up. The 
clipping reads: 

“With a deferential reference to his host, 
® Frederick physician and surgeon, Mr. 
Ashurst offered to outline some of the 
Symptoms of the worst disease that can at- 
tack the politician, presidentlalltis.“ 

“Irritability was the first of the symptoms. 

“Thirst was the second. 

“The third was loss of sleep and suspicion 
ot all other politicians. 

F “The disease,’ he said in describing the 

Ourth symptom, ‘attacks the vocabulary to 

Point of reducing it to a single pronoun, 

Personal pronoun, I. 

It is progressive,’ he sald, The terrible 

that happens to the victim is a com- 

pieta metamorphosis of the backbone into 
dla rubber. 

All this is occasioned by a telephone call 
from a mutual acquaintance the other day. 


“Henry Fountain Ashurst,” the caller said, 
“will be 85 years old Sunday. You might 
want to do a piece about him.” 

Do a piece about him? He's something of 
a challenge. Quoting him makes much bet- 
ter copy than writing about him. 

The Rambler called on him last evening 
in his Sheraton-Park apartment, 

He was fit as a fiddle. He did not seem to 
be disturbed about the current situation in 
the Senate—1l man [Senator Morse] 
against 99. 

He is better at quoting the bard than any 
Washingtonian in the writer's acquaintance. 

But Shakespeare is not his only playwright. 
He quotes Aeschylus, Sophocles, Aristo- 
phanes, Moliere and Shaw. 

The remarkable thing about all this—ts 
that his formal education was very limited. 

He was born September 13, 1874, in Nevada. 
His father, a Kentuckian, was looking for 
gold or silver, 

His schooling ended at 13. He was a cow- 
boy for 6 years. And then as he approached 
his 20th birthday, he got a sedentary political 
job. He was appointed turnkey at the county 
jail. That gave him an opportunity to read. 

He can quote. And he can roll his own. 
Samples: 

“Those who object to long sentences are 
usually the criminal classes.“ 

“I prefer a man who is hardboiled to one 
who is halfbaked.” 

He has a million of them and 85 candles 
on his cake, 

Happy birthday, Henry Fountain Ashurst; 


Public Comment on the Interest Ceiling 
for Federal Bonds—No. 2 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 11, 1959 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, 
in my remarks on the floor today, I said 
I was going to put in the RECORD some re- 
cent comments on the subject of remov- 
ing the interest ceiling on long-term Fed- 
eral bonds. This is No. 2 of the series: 


[From the Journal of Commerce, Sept. 3, 
1959 


Wno's BEING HURT? 


What is most ironical about the congres- 
sional efforts to keep interest rates low by 
refusing to lift the ceiling on long-term Gov- 
ernment bond interest rates is that these 
fighters for low interest rates are actually 
hurting the people they are trying to help. 

It is not large corporations or other major 
borrowers that Congress is helping when it 
fights in this curious way for lower interest 
rates, Rather it is the small business bor- 
rower and the individual instalment pur- 
chaser. 

In effect what the congressional action has 
been to switch Federal borrowing from the 
long-term into the short-term market by re- 
fusing to raise interest ceilings on long-term 
borrowing. 

No congressional action was taken to re- 
duce spending or to raise taxes, Consequent- 
ly the Treasury is left with the responsibility 
to finance its deficit in the open market de- 
spite the limit on interest cost payable. 
And the refusal of Congress to act on the 
ceiling certainly did nothing to make poten- 
tial investors and lenders decide to accept a 
lower interest rate Just because the Treasury 
couldn't meet the market. 


All that happened was that the Treasury 
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had to switch from the possibility of long- 
term borrowing to heavy short-term borrow- 
ing, where the ceiling is not in force. 

And it is in the short-term sphere that 
the Treasury’s credit needs come into di- 
rect clash with those of the small borrower. 

It is not long-term investment funds that 
the small shopkeeper or moderate sized busi- 
ness needs. It wants working capital and 
short-term loans to cover inventory and op- 
eration. Yet the Treasury's inability to 
borrow on the long-term market turned the 
Government into a direct competitor with the 
small businessman. Similarly, the individual 
looking for installment credit to finance a 
car or some appliance purchases is also find- 
ing that the Treasury’s sopping up of short- 
term funds is making it more expensive for 
him to get the credit he needs, 

At the same time, the large corporation, 
if willing to borrow for a longer period of 
time, sces far less of a squeeze on its credit 
sources than does the small man; for the 
lack of competition from the Treasury in 
the long-term market makes it that much 
easier for the large corporation to obtain 
funds. 5 

Naturally, it could be questioned whether 
the ability of the large corporations to ob- 
tain funds while the small man must suffer 
from the credit squeeze is the result of 
favoritism on the part of the financial in- 
stitutions. But this is not the case. The 
favored position of the corporation results 
simply from the structure of the financial 
system itself. 

Insurance companies, savings institutions, 
and other institutional investors still have 
their steady flow of funds coming into their 
Offices for placement, and this is money that 
must by its very mature be placed into 
longer maturity securities. 

This means that large corporations, will- 
ing and able to undertake debt obligations 
for a long period of time, do not have too 
much trouble obtaining investment funds. 
The smaller firm seeking money for only a 
moderate period of time finds these insti- 
tutional investors are not interested in this 
type of offerings. Meanwhile, those inves- 
tors who would ordinarily take shorter ma- 
turity debt securities find the high rates 
the Treasury must offer to sell its bills, 
notes, and certificates attracting their funds 
away from the small borrower's securities. 

The inflationary effects of the interest 
rate ceiling have been explained in this 
newspaper numerous times and do not re- 
quire further repetition now. Nor is it nec- 
essary to state again how much the stature 
of the dollar and the strength of the econ- 
omy would be improved if the Treasury were 
able to borrow the funds it needs from 
these institutional investors instead of hav- 
ing to rely on short-term credit creation by 
the commercial banking system. 

But these facts have been pointed up by 
this and other newspapers, independent 
economists, and others for quite a while 
without effect on congressional opinion. 

An examination of who ts being hurt both 
by tight money and by the Inflationary ef- 
fects themselves then might change a few 
minds in Congress where appeals to eco- 
nomic reasoning have not done so. 


Meet Wisconsin’s FFA Star Farmer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 
IN THE „ STATES 
Friday, September 11, 1959 


Mr, WILEY. Mr. President, across the 
Nation the Puture Farmers of America— 
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FFA—program is making a most con- 
structive contribution to training our 
young folks for careers in farming. As 
we know, the FFA program includes: 
Developing competent agricultural lead- 
ership, assisting individuals in making 
intelligent choices of farm occupations; 
providing practical experience in carry- 
ing out special projects; developing 
creative attitudes, knowledges, and 
training by which individuals can cope 
with and resolve problems; and in other 
ways improving the individual's ability 
to making a contribution to the economy. 

In 8,993 chapters across the country, 
there are 377,000 youths engaged in these 
constructive activities. In Wisconsin, 
for example, we have more than 14,000 
members participating in a wide variety 
of constructive programs to improve the 
ability of our young farm folks to plan 
and make a success of a career in agri- 
culture. 

Recently, the Wisconsin Agriculturist 
published an interesting article entitled 
“Meet Wisconsin’s FFA Star Farmer,” by 
Doug Sorenson. The article outlines how 
LaVerne Frambs, of Barron County, won 
the FFA star farmer award for his work 
in farm management on the 750-acre 
home farm. Illustrative of the kind of 
program that is contributing to broad- 
ening the opportunities for our young 
folks to make a success of a career in 
farming, I ask unanimous consent to 
have the article printed in the Appendix 
of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

From the Wisconsin Agriculturist, Sept. 5, 
1959 
Meer WISCONSIN'S FFA STAR Faamer—La- 

VERNE FRAMBS, Barron County, Won THE 

FPA Star FARMER AWARD FOR His Work IN 

FARM MANAGEMENT ON THE 750-AcCRE HOME 

Pare 

( By Doug Sorenson) 

One of the biggest honors than can go to 
a young farm boy ts the FFA star farmer 
award. And it couldn't go to a more deserv- 
ing fellow than LaVerne Frambs, the young 
Barron County farmer who won the award 
this year for Wisconsin. 

The handsome, husky lad of 19 is already 
well along the road toward successful farm- 
ing. The story of how he earned the coveted 
award is a story of enthusiasm, hard work, 
and a dynamic vo-ag program. 

Just out of Rice Lake High School last 
spring, LaVerne Frambs is already doing a 
big job of farming in partnership with his 
older brother, Harold, and his father, Otto 
Frambs. Together they work 2 farms total- 
ing 750 acres in the fertile land of northern 
Barron County. 

STARTED BUILDING HERD AT 7 

LaVerne's progress toward the star farmer 
award began a dozen years ago. When he 
was only 7 years old his father gave him a 
calf as a start toward future farmownership. 
Today LaVerne owns 32 head of holsteins, 14 
of them in the milking line. He's working 
toward a purebred herd and today has two 
cows, a bull, and a bull calf that are regis- 
tered. 

The Frambs’ herd of 52 cows is a good one, 
averaging 386 pounds of butterfat and 4 per- 
cent test. 

When LeVerne entered high school 4 years 
ago he was well on his way toward the star 
farmer award. Because of their father’s 
heart condition, he and his brother had been 
doing the heavy farmwork for several years. 
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LaVerne began his FFA farm project with 
a cow and a calf. It wasn't long until he 
was deep into FFA activities. 

During two of his high school years he 
was vice president of his local chapter. And 
during the 4 years he served on practically 
every chapter committee. 

He was active in the corn-grain-hay show 
which his chapter puts on every fall. Grain 
from his own farm made good showings at 
some of the shows. The best was his 85- 
bushel yield of corn. “I've been close to 
being a top winner," he says, “but I never 
quite made It.” 

The county fair was always a big event 
and you'd always see some blue ribbons on 
LaVerne Frambs' exhibits. He showed hogs, 
dairy cattle, and handicraft. When he was 
a sophomore, he carried home 16 blue 
ribbons. 

Registered Hampshire pigs are another of 
his projects. Today he has 10 purebred sows 
which started with a bred gilt that he got 
through an FFA gilt ring several years ago. 
“I had good luck with her.“ says LaVerne, 
“and I've still got her in my purebred herd. 
She's never had a litter smaller than 10 pigs.” 

LaVerne also raises some feeder pigs. And 
this summer he brought home 10 ewes and 
10 lambs to start a sheep project. 

But livestock projects are not the only 
ones that LaVerne has been successful in, 
The farm shows evidence everywhere of good 
soll management and conservation. The 
Frambs have grassed their waterways, limed 
the fields, strip cropped, and plowed down 
green manure crops. LaVerne tests the soil 
on the farm every 2 years to determine its 
fertilizer needs. Ten acres of pasture have 
also been renovated. 

LaVerne likes to keep up on the latest de- 
velopments in farm chemicals, too, This 
year his farm has test plots for different 
types of weed sprays, Also there is a plot 
showing how different varieties of grain 
perform. 

Each year LaVerne and Harold clear a 
little more woods to make new cropland. 
In open areas of the woods they have con- 
ducted extensive pine reforestation. 

How did LaVerne Frambs accomplish all 
this while- maintaining a high scholastic 
record at school? It took a lot of hard work 
and planning. A dally schedule on a week- 
day looked something like this: 

“I got up at 4:30 in the morning.“ says 
LaVerne. “After I did the milking and some 
of the chores I was off to school and in 
class by 8:30. I was able to make arrange- 
ments for transportation so that I could be 
home by 3:15 in the afternoon for chores, 
Often I worked In the fields until dark.“ 

Work was so pressing at the time of the 
FFA convention, where he got the award, 
that LaVerne had to help plant 120 acres 
of corn before he was able to get away. 

“I had no time for school sports,” he 
says. “But I spent a little time hunting, 
which is a favorite sport of mine, Last year 
I got 52 coons.“ 


BUILDING UP MACHINERY TOO 


Although Laverne's part of the Frambs 
partnership is mostly livestock, he is bulld- 
ing up some machinery too. He bought a 
new tractor this year. 

LaVerne knows that his success in farm- 
ing this faris not all his own doings. “I had 
a lot of help from my parents,” he says, 
“and my school advisers and the FFA chap- 
ter have been a constant inspiration.” 

LaVerne’s advisor is Donald Triebensee, 
who is making something of a record for 
himself as an instructor, too. Last year's 
Star Farmer Award also went to a Rice 
Lake boy. This year seyeral other boys in 
the chapter got top FFA awards. 

“There is nothing about the modern farm 
these Frambs boys cannot do well,” says 
teacher Triebensee. “They are Samsons 
when It comes to work.” 


September 11 


To be sure, LaVerne Frambs is off to 8 
good start as a successful farmer. But this 
is only the beginning. Right now he is 
talking of working more land and enlarg- 
ing the family dairy herd. 


Address by Hon. James A. Farley Before 
International Association of Printing 
House Craftsmen 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES J. DELANEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 11, 1959 


Mr, DELANEY. Mr. Speaker, without 
communication there could be no civili- 
zation. In our time, we have seen the 
development of such new media of com- 
munication as radio and television. How- 
ever, these have supplemented, rather 
than replaced printing, which continues 
as the chief medium of communication. 


I am sure that the following address, 
delivered by the Honorable James A. 
Farley at the golden anniversary lunch- 
eon of the International Association of 
Printing House Craftsmen, Inc., will in- 
terest all who value the contributions 
that printers have made to society: 
ADDRESS BY HON, JAMES A. FARLEY, CHAIRMAN 

OF THE Boarp, THE COCA-COLA Export 

CORP., AT GOLDEN ANNIVERSARY LUNCHEON, 

INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF PRINTING 

House CRAFTSMEN, INC., STATLER-HILTON 

Horer, New Yorn, TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 8, 

1959 

Mr. President, distinguished guests, mem- 
bers of the International Association of 
Printing House Craftsmen, ladies and gentle- 
men, I am doubly indebted—to you and my 
longtime friend, Gus Giegengack—for your 
kind invitation to be here today. Firstly— 
because I wish to pay my respects to a great 
craft which has been for too long taken for 
granted. Secondly—tif I may be permitted a 
selfish motive, what I say here today is de- 
signed for a secondary audience—my grand- 
children—in the years to come. 

It is a convenient classification of anthro- 
pologists that the acquisition of the skills of 
pottery distinguish a barbarian from a sav- 
age, and the acquisition of a language makes 
the beginning of the elevation of the bar- 
barian peoples to a tribal society. 

To this I wih to add my own observation 
that the acquisition of the skills of the 
printing press—mark the beginning of the 
rise of tribal states into civilized society. 
Not only are the printing arts the corner- 
stone of civilization, they are its lifeblood. 
It ls impossible to conceive of the evolu- 
tion of modern society without it—or to 
imagine it continuing for 24 hours in its 
absence. I am, therefore, honored to be 
here today—to pay tribute to that greatest 
developer of arts, which in its powers of 
transmission to others, miraculously devel- 
oped into a great art in its own right. 

Its effect is more pervasive, but as an 
American, I want my children and grand- 
children to know-—that the very independ- 
ence of our country was born of the most 
explosive combination ever known to big- 
otry, tyranny, and ignorance—the free air— 
freemen breathe—and the smell of printer's 
ink. 
Thomas Jefferson, Thomas Paine, and John 
Adams would have been novices in the 
wilderness—except for the presence of the 
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Man who knew the alchemy of a printing 
press Benjamin Franklin. He knew that 
what a printer etches on metal, reason and 
honor engrave on men’s souls. He knew 
that the massed armies of Europe could 
Neither crush nor outflank an idea in men's 
Soule—nor could any cavalry—or for that 
Matter, any modern jet—outspeed the God- 
given ability of men to recognize the truth of 
the printed word. 

I feel sure that if the first and greatest 
Postmaster General under the Continental 
Congress—Benjamin Franklin—were here to- 
day, he would express the thanks of the Re- 
Public for your magnificent past service and 
your present incredible usefulness. Since by 
reason of matters over which I have no con- 
trol—Mr. Franklin cannot be here, as one 
Of his successors as Postmaster General of the 
United States, I am sure he would not count 
it amiss if I thanked you, on behalf of all 
Of us for your great contribution. Where 
there are printers, there will be ideas—and 
in the end—the strength in men’s souls can 
break any chains the ingenuity of tyrants— 
from Genghis Khan to Josef Stalin—can de- 
sign for men’s wrists. The Liberty Bell may 
Well be the symbol of iberty—but the print- 
ing press is the armory of freedom. 

It is most appropriate that your conven- 
tion is being held this year in the city of New 
York, where the craftsmen movement was 
Started just 50 years ago this month with the 
founding of the Club of Printing House 
Craftsmen of New York. 

A few days ago I was privileged to see some 
Of the printed chapters of your golden an- 
niversary commemorative book, “Printing 
Progress: A Mid-Century Report.“ In my 
pinion, it is one of the most handsome ex- 
amples of your handiwork—of the printer's 
art—that I have seen in along time. You are 
to be congratulated upon its production; 
You are fortunate in having such a valuable 
and beautiful permanent memento of the 
great organization to which you belong. 

While admiring the book as a book, I was 
especially interested in one of its chapters— 
the history of your organization by its first 
President, the late Perry R. Long, who, I un- 
derstand, attended every one of your 39 con- 
ventions including the one last year in De- 
troit. Unfortunately, he passed away shortly 
thereafter and missed what would have been 
& rare pleasure and honor for him—to have 
been here today on the occasion of the 40th 
anniversary of the international association 
which he helped found and the 50th anni- 
versary of the craftsmen movement. 

Although I never met Mr. Long, the elo- 
Quence with which he told the story of the 
Craftsmen organization—its ideals, its ac- 
Complishments, its goals—is evidence that 
he must have been an unusual personality 
Who loved his industry and was an inspira- 
tion to those employed in it. 

I am amazed at the growth of your or- 
Banization—from one local club 50 years ago 
to a federation of 113 clubs with 16,000 mem- 
bers in the United States, Canada, and over- 
seas. I don't need to be told that your 
Organization with its “share your knowledge” 
ideal has contributed immeasurably to the 
Advancement of the printing industry a 
its technology. 


In my opening remarks I made a refer- 
ence to my good friend Gus Giegengack, who 
is one of your past presidents and who is 
also president and general manager of the 
Great Graphic Arts Exposition now at the 
Coliseum. If 1 mention Gus once or twice 
again in the course of my remarks, it is be- 
Cause through him I have come to know 
Something about the printing industry in 
Eeneral and about the Printing House Crafts- 
men in ular. Twice in the past 25 
years I was able to be of some assistance 
to Gus, who, among other things, is an ex- 
Pert compiler and presenter of petitions. 
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The first time was in 1933, when Gus was 
a candidate for Public Printer. As you know, 
an appointive position of this kind requires 
political assistance and endorsement. Gus 
came to me with one of the most handsomely 
bound volumes of petitions I have ever seen. 
It contained letters of endorsement from 
important printing industry organizations 
and individuals prominent in your indus- 
try. It's been many years since I have seen 
the volume, but I do remember how volu- 
minous it was. It was so big that I sus- 
pect it contained letters not only from prom- 
inent printers, but also from their uncles 
and their cousins and their aunts. 

I was happy to have been in a position 
to help Gus in a small way that time. I 
say a small way—because Gus was his own 
best advocate. I suspect that I don't need 
to tell this audience that Gus didn't need 
help from me or anybody on how to be a 
politician. 

The next time Gus and I cooperated on a 
project connected with the printing indus- 
try was in 1939, when the postage stamp 
commemorating the 300th anniversary of 
the introduction of printing in colonial 
America wasissued. Since this month marks 
the 20th anniversary of the issuance of that 
stamp, and because the craftsmen, among 
other organizations, were so closely iden- 
tified with it, I believe the story will bear 
retelling now. 

The story starts in 1938 with a man named 
August Dietz in Richmond, Va. Mr. Dietz 
submitted to the Post Office Department, 
when I was Postmaster General, a design for 
a stamp commemorating the 300th anniver- 
sary of the arrival of the Stephen Daye press 
in Cambridge, Mass. The design carried a 
drawing of the press. The stamp was not 
seriously considered by the Post Office De- 
partment at that time. 

Then one of your leading trade periodicals, 
Printing magazine, picked up the idea and 
ran the Dietz stamp design on the cover of 
its March 1939 issue. The magazine started 
a campaign to promote a 300th anniversary 
commemorative stamp, to be issued Septem- 
ber 25, 1939, the day the Fifth Educational 
Graphic Arts Exposition was to open at 
Grand Central Palace. Printing magazine 
invited leading trade associations and print- 
ing trades unions to address letters of peti- 
tion to me as Postmaster General. 

The campaign was successful, A total of 
63 letters of petition from printing industry 
groups sent to Printing magazine, whlch 
encased them in a handsome green morocco 
cover for presentation to me, Gus Giegen- 
gack, then Public Printer, agreed to make 
the presentation on behalf of your industry. 

A hitch developed. The Post Office De- 
partment discovered that 1938 appeared to be 
the true anniversafy—the year the Stephen 
Daye press arrived in America. Ernest F. 
Trotter, editor of Printing magazine, made a 
search, learned that John Clyde Oswald, a 
noted graphic arts historian, had written a 
book which claimed that, while the press was 
set up in late 1638, its first products, the 
“Freeman's Oath” and the “Bay Psalm Book” 
were not printed until early 1639. Although 
some historians still disagreed, the Post Of- 
fice Department was convinced the prepon- 
derance of evidence was in favor of 1639. 
The stamp was authorized, a design prepared 
which prominently displayed the Stephen 
Daye press, and an order placed with the 
Bureau of Engraving and Printing for 65 mil- 
lion stamps to be ready for the date of is- 
suance, September 25, 1939. As those of you 
who attended the 1939 Graphic Arts Exposi- 
tion will remember, the Stephen Daye press 
itself was brought down from Vermont under 
armed guard and placed on exhibit at the 
exposition. 

Clark Long, one of your past presidents 
who, in 1939, was Assistant Director of the 
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Bureau of Printing and Engraving, said that 
the bound collection of letters of petition for 
the stamp was “the most elaborate and at- 
tractive presentation portfolio that had ever 
been offered” for such a purpose, so far as 
he could recall. 

Your industry's petition for a commemora- 
tive stamp reached sympathetic ears in the 
person of the then Postmaster General. I 
like stamps, and needed only to be convinced 
there was a legitimate reason for issuing one. 
The printing stamp was the first truly com- 
memorative stamp ever issued to honor an 
industry, and the second stamp identified 
with any industry. The first one was issued 
in 1991, as a salute to the transportation in- 
dustry, in connection with the American ex- 
position in Buffalo. 

My interest in stamps has led me to be 
accused of starting a philatelist spree which 
kept the Bureau of Engraving and Printing 
stamp presses running around the clock. 
That is a little exaggerated in my opinion, 
but you must remember that, during that 
period, I was employed by a stamp collector— 
who lived in the White House, 

I am sure that the printing stamp, and 
its use on mail during the months that fol- 
lowed its issuance, was of major public rela- 
tions value to your industry. That leads me 
to comment on one of the outstanding ac- 
compliehments of your organization, 

Except for my brief encounters with your 
industry which I have mentioned, I prob- 
ably know no more about printing than the 
average citizen. We are inclined to take 
printing for granted—like food, clothing and 
shelter—or anything else so basic to our daily 
lives. At least that was true until the 
craftsmen started Printing Week. Originated 
about 15 years ago by your own Perry Long, 
and now observed nationally under the spon- 
sorship of craftemen clubs and employer or- 
ganizations, it has come to be a major pub- 
lic relations event for your industry. 

Every January, appropriately during the 
week of the birthday of Benjamin Franklin, 
the patron of American printers, you do an 
excellent job of telling the public about the 
contributions of your great industry to the 
cultural and economic welfare of the Nation. 
No citizen who reads can any longer be un- 
aware of the importance of printing, thanks 
to the craftsmen organization and Printing 
Week. 

I am impressed by another facet—the most 
important facet in my opinion—of your 
craftsmen organization. It is less tangible 
than Printing Week, but nonetheless sig- 
nificant and far-reaching in its influence. It 
is related to the craftsmen slogan “Share 
Your Knowledge” and the educational nature 
of your activities. Perhaps I am impressed 
because you craftsmen have discovered a 
secret shared by those of us who have spent 
most of our lives in public service and poli- 
tics. To paraphrase the late Colonel Stoop- 
nagie, of Stoopnagie and Budd radio fame, 
“People are more important than anybody.” 
You as printing plant executives—foremen 
and superintendents, and top management, 
too—know that your success depends upon 
your ability to get work done through people, 

Up at the Coliseum this week you have on 
display the newest mechanical and elec- 
tronic marvels of the age designed to pro- 
duce printing faster and better. Wonderful 
as these machines are, they are as naught 
without people—without you and the men 
under your supervision to operate them. 
Through your “Share Your Knowledge” pro- 
gram, you keep yourselves and your fellow 
craftsmen informed on changing methods 
and new techniques. More than that, you 
keep ahead of the parade, and I suspect that 
much of the technological progress repre- 
sented by new machines and devices at the 
exposition was stimulated by your thinking— 
by your informed awareness of the need for 
better tools to do your job. 


& 
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The major emphasis of your convention 
program this year; I understand, is on an 
evaluation of the new things you are seeing 
at the Graphic Arts Exposition. That is 
fine—your industry no doubt needs improved 
machinery and methods if for no other rea- 
son than to keep pace with the rapid tech- 
nological strides that are being made in all 
industries these days. You have to move 
forward technologically to keep competitive 
in our free economy. 

But along with this emphasis on the in- 
dustry’s new technology, I see that you have 
found time to schedule “Human Relations” 
as a subject for discussion at your Golden 
Anniversary Clinic Number Four tomorrow 
morning. And I am told that some of your 
local clubs pioneered in conducting classes 
on human relations in industry and that 
several thousands of your members have 
taken the foreman-management courses 
sponsored by Printing Industry of America. 

Any industry with the foresight and lead- 
ership to sponsor programs of that nature is 
just bound to progress. You are to be con- 
gratulated upon your key part in the pro- 
gram. 

Not the least important part of your edu- 
cational program and one of the major ac- 
complishments of the craftsmen ls the series 
of graphic arts expositions—cf which the one 
at the Coliseum this week-is the seventh. 

Although it is now conducted by a corpo- 
ration with representatives of several trade 
organizations on its board of directors, it was 
you, the craftsmen, who initiated the idea. 
The exposition corporation has always been 
headed by a craftsman; all the expositions 
have been managed by a craftsman. 

I am told that your last exposition was 
held 9 years ago, and that it has been 20 
years since one was held in New York. A 
lot of things have happened since 1939. At 
that time the country was just coming out of 
a major depression, and soon. thereafter 
World War II started. Both of these dis- 
asters slowed progress in many things. But 
since the end of World War II the tempo of 
technological change, in printing as well as 
other industries, was accelerated tremen- 
dously.. 

Things are being done automatically to- 
day, by electronic controls and other devices, 
that were done tediously by hand and not 
always accurately, 20 years ago. Human 
judgment, however, has not been replaced 
by machines. Rather, it has been freed to 
be more creative, which is important in an 
industry like printing whose business is 
primarily the communication of ideas. 

I know practically nothing about the me- 
chanics of your industry, but I can imagine 
it would be an interesting exercise to make 
a list of what is being shown at your exposi- 
tion this week and compare it with a list of 
what was shown at the 1939 exposition at 
Grand Central Palace 20 years ago. There 
must be many things now that were not 
even imagined, or at least not on the draw- 
ing boards, then. 

Many wonderful things have happened in 
this country, and in your industry, in the 
past 20 years. I have been told there have 
been more changes in your industry in the 
past 15 or 20 years than in the whole 500- 
year history of the printing industry. What 
about the next 20 years? Speculation is 
anybody's game, but one can at least predict 
that, with the accelerated pace of research 
and development in all industry, a graphic 
arts exposition 20 years from now will put 
this one “in the shade” more than your 1959 
one does the 1939 exposition, 

You've all heard the story of the Washing- 
ton taxi driver taking a visitor down Penn- 
sylvania Avenue past the Archives Building. 
The passenger, seeing the inscription on the 
building; which says “What Is Past Is Pro- 
logue," asked the cabdriver if he knew what 
it meant. “Sure,” said the cabbie, it means 
‘You ain't seen nothin’ yet. 
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Whatever new is to be seen in your indus- 
try 20 years from now, I'm sure that the 
craftsmen with their “Share Your Knowl- 
edge” zeal will be “with it.” Nay, more than 
that, they'll be largely responsible for bring- 
ing it about. 

Thank you. 


Forthcoming Eisenhower-Khrushchey 
Talks 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH SCOTT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, September 11, 1959 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorn selected edi- 
torials which have appeared in Chinese 
newspapers in Taipei. These articles ex- 
press varying degrees of doubt on the 
forthcoming Eisenhower-Khrushchey 
talks, and fear of a Yalta-style compro- 
mise on the Far East. It is difficult to 
reassure these people in the face of full- 
scale Communist aggression in Laos and 
renewed shelling of the islands in the 
Formosa Straits. The views expressed 
are not necessarily my own, but I 
thought they warranted consideration. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torials were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

[From the China Daily News, Taipel, 

Aug. 8, 1959] 
CAN THE EISENHOWER-KHRUSHCHEY TALKS 
BETTLE PROBLEMS? 

Appeasers in the international set are again 
obsessed in their illusions since Washington 
and Moscow announced simultaneously the 
exchange of visits by President Elsenhower 
and Premier Khrushchev. They say this is 
a great change in America’s policy toward 
Russia as well as the beginning of the un- 
freezing of East-West relations. Two Lon- 
don papers described President Eisenhower 
as a new man who has become a fully re- 
sponsible President, and asserted that John 
Foster would be shockel if he were still 
alive. These statements of. appeasers have 
betrayed their illusion that all existing prob- 
lems will be settled once the leaders of the 
two powerful countries meet. 

But can the talks between Eisenhower and 
Khrushchev settle problems? Khrushchev'’s 
replies in his August 5 press conference were 
a good answer to this question. He reiterated 
Russia's stand that the Western allies must 
leave West Berlin, that West Berlin must 
become a free city, and that the wartime 
Allies must sign separate peace treaties with 
both West Germany and East Germany. In 
iterating this stand which his spokesman 
Gromyko had repeated again and again in 
the Geneva foreign ministers conference in- 
dicated that he would try to attain the goal 
which he falled to attain in the Geneva oon- 
ference. In other words, the Communists 
must annex West Berlin and the West must 
recognize Germany's division and the en- 
slaving of the satellite regimes in the Eastern 
European countries. 

The West firmly rejected these peace terms 
during more than two months of the for- 
eign ministers conference, If it is said that 
the Ike-Khrushchey talks can settle these 
problems, then President Eisenhower must 
give grounds by buying peace from Khru- 
shcbev with the freedom of the people of 
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West Berlin and of Germany, We very much 
doubt this possibility, 

We believe that the Ike-Khrushchey talks 
not only will not settle the problems but 
also will create more troubles. Regarding 
the Berlin and the German problems, & 
Yalta-style story may not be repeated. How- 
ever, available signs show that plotters in 
the Kremlin appear to be forcing a Yalta 
conference for the Far East. It is very possi- 
ble that the present Lao Communist rebel- 
lion is a part of this plan. Possibly, Peiping’s 
intensified military activities in the Chin- 
men-Matsu area are an important move in 
the International Communists’ global strat- 
egy. There was a hint in Khrushchey's press 
conference. The Russian Premier said that 
the United States should be friendly not 
only to the Soviet Union but also to Russia's 
allles. For this reason, the Chinese Commu- 
nists may create new crises in the Taiwan 
Strait and the Indochinese Peninsula so that 
a background for a Yalta-style compromise 
will emerge when Eisenhower meets Khru- 
shchey. As the atmosphere of appeasement 
becomes rampant in the United States and 
abroad, it may force the United States to 
become friendly to Russia's allies. 

Of course, this trap is only the wishful 
thinking of the Kremlin. Reports from the 
United States said that both the American 
Government and the American people are 
waiting for the Ike-Khrushchev talks with a 
prudent and vigilant attitude. The Now 
York Times, other papers, and Congressmen 
are warning against excessive optimism and 
pointing out that as long as the Communist 
goal of world conquest remains unchanged, 
any optimism will be baseless. It is particu- 
larly gratifying to learn that the American 
Congress also Is planning a negative boycott 
on Khrushehev's visit by advancing its date 
of recess so that Khrushchev will not be in- 
vited to address it as other visiting chiefs of 
government have been. We hope that all 
these public opinions will serve to raise 
Eisenhower's vigilance so that he will not 
fall into the trap laid by the Red dictator. 
[From the Hsin Sheng Pao, Taipei, Aug: 

8, 1959 
A War UNDER THE Cover OF ATMOSPHERE OF 
PEACE 

Aithough many farsighted people are 
viewing the exchange of visits by Presi- 
dent Eisenhower and Premier Khrushchev 
with a reserved, suspicious, and worried at- 
titude, a group of appeasers and neutralist 
countries already are entertaining great ex- 
pectations of the Ike-Khrushchey meeting 
thinking that the cold war will be unfreezed 
and that the dream of ul coexistence 
will thus become true. Yet, right at this 
moment, in a tiny corner of the world about 
which very little is known to the world at 
large, & war, genuine though small in scale, 
has broken out. 

As a matter of fact, the Communist re- 
bellion in the northeastern part of Laos be- 
gan quietly in the middle of last month. 
It became intense when the provinces of Sam 
Neua and Phong Saly were captured by the 
Communists, The Communists rebels have 
announced their plan to capture Vientiane 
within 3 to 4 months. If Vientiane falls, 
then a half of Laos will be gone, Even if 
this Communist dream falls to become true, 
the rebels will at least set up their border 
base and thereby turn Laos into a second 
Vietnam. It is clear enough that it is be- 
cause of the supply of manpower by the 
Vietnamese Communists and the supply of 
arms by the Chinese Communists that the 
Lao Communists have been able to 
launch this counter offensive. Besides, they 
did launch the offensive from North Viet- 
nam. Thus, it is not a civil war but 100 
percent aggression, 

Some people may feel it strange for the 
Communists to choose this moment to start 
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& local war since Khrushchey has launched 
& full-scale peace offensive to lure the 
United States. Will his goal be 
by this war as other people may doubt his 
Sincerity for peace? Practically speaking, 
Choosing this moment to ivade Laos is very 
delicate. We should know that whatever 
Change may take place in international sit- 
uation, the Communists will never give up 
their final goal of world conquest. Since 
they are at present yet unable to start a 
full-scale war, they can only conquer the 
World by gradually encroaching upon it, In 
vading Laos, they are using the atmosphere 
Of peace prevailing the world to carry out 
thelr aggression. 

It may be said that the Western govern- 
Ments can protest to Khrushchev or demand 
that he restrain the Chinese and the Viet- 
namese Communists. But Khrushchev can 
brush the protest aside by saying that it 
is Lao's civil war or by saying that it is 
not his business but the affairs of Ho Chi- 
minh or Mao Tze-tung. 

The Chinese Communists have a further 
Political goal in their invasion of Laos. In 
view of the unclear attitude of the free 
World after Laos brought the case before 
the United Nations, we can hardly expect 
the free world to give open support to Laos. 

the contrary, the Lao crisis will be 
used as an excuse by the neutralists such 
as Nehru who will say: “If the Chinese Com- 
Munists had been admitted to the United 
Nations, the Lao crisis would not have 
happened.” Thus, by invading Laos, Peiping 
not only has expanded its influence but also 
has created a hope of breaking into the 
United Nations: 

Having known the Communist plot of 
Starting local encroachment under the cover 
or atmosphere of peace, we must raise our 

ce. The Communists will not start 

& war for Berlin, nor will they invade Taiwan 
and Penghu because these actions will be- 
come too big a stimulation to the free world. 
But it is highly possible that Peiping may 
to seize our offshore islands at this mo- 
ment, We are not scared however. So long 
as we do not slacken our vigilance, our own 
is capable of crushing Pelping’s 

Plot. We only hope that anti-Communist 
Countries, particularly those in southeast 
can apprehend the Communist intrigue 

and support Laos to succeed in suppressing 
the Communist rebellion at an early date. 


[From the Ta Hua Evening News, Taipei, 
Aug. 5, 1959] 
THE END or "U.S. Century” 


The whole world was more than astonished 
when the exchange of visits between Khru- 
shchey and Eisenhower was announced sim- 
Ultaneously in Washington and Moscow. Un- 
like Khrushchev's visit to the United States, 
Which had been brewing for quite a long 
time, Eisenhower's sudden decision to visit 

w was rather a surprise that would 
adversely and vitally affect the world beyond 
all precedent. British newspapers called it 
& miracle of 1959, but we would like to con- 
Sider it an unfortunate miracle to the whole 
World, 

Since World War II, the President of the 
United States never has made a state visit 
to any friendly nation outside the Western 
Hemisphere. But now Eisenhower feels a 
Particular interest in a state visit to Soviet 
Russia, What this indicates is U.S. tacit 
recognition of Soviet Russia as her equal in 
leadership, the beginning of United States- 
Soviet coexistence, and the affirmation of a 
long-range tragedy of mankind. 

Khrushchey's coming into power has 
Created two outstanding changes in the 
Soviet Communists’ foreign policy; empha- 
Sizing peaceful coexistence and constantly 
Visiting other countries, one working in co- 
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ordination with the other. During the last 
few years, Khrushchey has been willing to 
visit any country where his visit was not 
rejected, even a satellite as small as Albania. 
It is no wonder that he should have desired 
to visit the United States. In our eyes, it is 
strange that the United States should be will- 
ing to receive him, but more strange is that 
Elsenhower should agree to return his visit 
by calling on him in Moscow. 

Some may interpret this as an interna- 
tional courtesy. In fact, however, the U.S. 
President has never made a state visit to any 
of the friendly nations in Europe and Asia 
except his visits to the neighboring Mexico 
and Canada and several trips to Europe to 
participate in various international con- 
ferences. Now that Eisenhower has decided 
to visit Moscow, we may conclude that. the 
United States 18 much of her 
enemy—the Soviet Union—even If she is not 
thinking little of her allies. 

We still believe, however, that the United 
States will not sell out any of her friendly 
nations during the exchange of visits, and 
that she will stand as firm as ever toward 
practical questions. Nevertheless, Eisen- 
hower's visit to Moscow obviously implies the 
shaking of U.S. leadership in the world. 
The “U.S. Century” and “Eisenhower Era” 
that have fascinated the Americans since 
World War II would have to give way to a 
“United States-Soviet Century” and “Ike-K. 
Era.” The U.S. policy of liberating the Iron 
Curtain would soon have to be replaced by 
peaceful coexistnce, and vanish for good 
following the. institution of “Captive Nations 
Week.” The tragedy that mankind is half 
free and half enslaved would last forever, 
and irrational disruption and occupation 
would be legalized. For future historians 
who might endeavor to find an epoch-mak- 
ing sign, Elsenhower's visit to Moscow would 
serve to mark the end of the “U.S. Century” 
and the beginning of a “Coexistence Era.” 

From the Central Daily News, Taipei, 

Aug. 4, 1959] 
REPORT ON KHRUSHCHEV’S VISIT TO THE UNITED 
STATES 


Washington and Moscow announced simul- 
taneously yesterday that President Eisen- 
hower and Khrushchey will exchange visits 
this fall. Our view on this event is that 
Ehrushchev will exchange visits this fall. 
Our view on this event is that Khrushchev 
has long entertained this hope. He repeated- 
ly expressed this desire to American visitors 
and has received favorable reaction in certain 
quarters in America. So, although President 
Eisenhower said that the exchange of visit 
was his suggestion, it is probably the result 
of internal pressures. 

Secondly, why has Khrushchey been so 
anxious to visit the-United States during the 
past year? In the first place, this will greatly 
bolster his personal position at home; in the 
second place, the visit will cover the failure of 
the foreign ministers conference, and lastly, 
the effect of the Captive Nations’ Week will 
be offset if he can pay a visit to the United 
States as the captive nations will unavoid- 
able doubt the sincerity of the United States 
in launching the movement. 

We shall not discuss the substantial con- 
tents of the future Eisenhower-Khrushchev 
talks, but thew isdom of making such con- 
tacts is doubtful. To say that Khrushchev 
will give up his aggressive ambitions after he 
has seen America’s true might is a wishful 
thinking because it has underestimated 
Khrushchey’s ability. Beside, if he should do 
80 as expected, he would not be a Communist 
after all. 

If it is imperative for President Elsen- 
howevr to extend this invitation, we only 
hope that he will not disappoint America’s 
friends and make the enemy happy by allow- 
ing Khrushchev to make use of him. 


A1975 


[From the Hsin Sheng Pao, Aug. 3, 1959] 


Reports from W. and Moscow 
show that a visit to the United States by 
Russian Premier Khrushchey has now be- 
come an irresistible situation, 

The Western European countries haye al- 
ready felt uneasy because of these reports. 
They feel that they haye been excluded and 
describe this “back door meeting” as a sur- 
render to Khrushehev's aggressive ambitions, 
At present, voices opposing the Khrushchev 
visit can already be heard in the United 
States but they are fragmentary and weak. 
We also are not in favor of the visit because 
It will not be in the interest of the United 
States and her allies. 

As we pointed out before Khrushchev prob- 
ably was more interested in visiting the 
United States than in holding open meetings. 
He fully understands that in order to make 
gains in any field, he must first shake Amer- 
ica’s stand. Once he succéeds in doing so, he 
can march on unobstructed to the goal of 
world conquest because no other country is 
capable of resisting Russia's pressures. 

Should the reports on Khrushchey’'s visit 
become true, two effects would be produced. 
Firstly, the feeling of the Western European 
powers that they have been “excluded” will 
be aggravated. Consequently, they will sus- 
pect America’s policy and stand. Moreover, 
the same feeling will brew in America’s 
Asian allies. Finally, the unity and mutual 
trust between the free allies will become 
shaky. .So, when President Eisenhower uses 
one hand to greet Khrushchev, his other 
hand will launch the movement splitting al- 
lied unity. Gradually, the United States will 
be isolated. 

Secondly, the influence of appeasement In 
the United States and the free world as a 
whole will be bolstered. The greater the 
influence of appeasement is, the more will 
the difficulties to the American Government 
be 


We fully share the view that to invite 
Khrushchev to visit the United States is 
tantamount to a surrender to Khrushchev’s 
aggressive ambitions. The Western powers 
must see one point very clearly. All the ac- 
tions of Khrushchev are themselyes a kind 
of cold war. If he has prevented the for- 
eign ministers conference from solving ex- 
isting problems, he will not allow the “back 
door meeting” to solve them either. As far 
as his strategy against the United States ls 
concerned, basically, he is not interested in 
the Eisenhower administration which he 
knows will definitely not satisfy his ambi- 
tion. His visit to the United States and his 
demand for a summit meeting are designed 
to soften the stand of the Eisenhower gov- 
ernment for his own expansion. Based on 
these observations, we are of the opinion that 
to invite Khrushchev to visit the United 
States or to hold a summit meeting will at 
the same time invite trouble for America 
herself. 


From the United Daily News, Aug. 4, 1959] 

Khrushchev's visit to the United States 
can be reviewed in two respects. The first is 
that whether or not the free world needs 
such a visit. In other words, will this visit 
change the present cold war situation? Will 
it lead to a true peace? The second is that 
in accepting the inyitation, does Khrushchev 
consider that he can lightly attain the goal 
which he has failed to attain by his intimi- 
dating and delaying tactics? 

In the first aspect, the answer must be 
sought for in the existing Berlin issue. Mos- 
cow wants to swallow this city so that the 
gap in the Iron Curtain can be closed. So 
the key to this issue lies in the determination 
of the Western allies. If they decide to give 
up West Berlin, then Khrushchev's visit to 
the United States will provide them en op- 
portunity to save their faces. On the con- 
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trary, if they decide to retain that city, then, 
the settlement of the problem cannot be ben- 
efited in the least by inviting Khrushchev 
to pay a visit to the United States because 
the difference on this issue between the two 
sides Is too great. If the United States 
knows clearly that this visit can render no 
help to the settlement of the problem and 
yet she still has extended the invitation, we 
can only describe the action as “childish and 
naive.” 

It may be said that in inviting Khrushchey 
to visit the United States the latter hopes 
that the visitor may reduce his belligerent 
spirit after he has seen America’s true 
strength. This statement is unreasonable. 
Khrushchey has his agents all over the new 
continent and thus he cannot be ignorant of 
America's might. Moreover, all Communists 
have a prejudice. They are convinced that 
the United States is a typical capitalistic 
country and the No. 1 enemy of commu- 
nism. To say that Khrushchev will change 
his mind after his tour of America is no less 
than daydreaming. 

We want to say frankly that America's in- 
vitation to Khrushchey to visit the United 
States and the latter's acceptance of the in- 
vitation will bring every damage and no ad- 
vantage to the free world. The regrettable 
part is that this judgment has to be con- 
firmed by future facts instead of being fore- 
seen by the wisdom of the present Western 
statesmen. So, when we learned of the re- 
ports on Khrushchev’s visit, we could but 
deplore the dark future of mankind, 


Public Comment on the Interest Ceiling for 
Federal Bonds—No. 3 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 11, 1959 


Mr, CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, in my remarks on the floor today, I 
said I was going to put in the Recorp 
some recent comments on the subject of 
removing the interest ceiling on long- 
term Federal bonds. This is No. 3 of 
the series: 

From the Hartford (Conn.) Courant, 

Aug. 23, 1959] 
BLow AGAINST THRIFT 


Early last week a duly constituted com- 
mittee of Congress decided to disdain the 
repeated pleas of the administration for per- 
mission to raise the celling on interest rates 
for Government bonds. Whether or not this 
was the final word of the 86th Congress on 
this subject, it was a serious economic mis- 
take. Of greater interest to most Congress- 
men, probably, is the fact that it eventually 
may prove a political boner as well. 

The decision to cling to an outgrown ceil- 
ing affected, in the first place, all new issues 
of marketable bonds of more than 5 years 
maturity—those intended for such institu- 
tlons as banks and insurance companies and 
for big individual investors. By refusing to 
lift the top rate beyond 444 percent, Congress 
Has greatly handicapped Secretary Robert 
Anderson in managing the ever-growing pub- 
lic debt with the least possible stimulus to 
inflation. 

But that is not the whole story, More sig- 
nificant to the average citizen is the fact that 
the resounding congressional no will pre- 
vent the Treasury from raising the long- 
outdated interest rate on E and H savings 
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bonds. And these are securities that one ad- 
ministration after another has been per- 
sistently trying to sell to the American public 


creases in the interest it can pay on savings 
bonds, to keep the return roughly commen- 
surate with that available from other con- 
servative investments. On E-bonds held to 
maturity, for example, the yield has inched 
up over the years from 2.9 percent to 3.26 
percent. Meanwhile however, the rate paid 
by commercial banks has risen as high as 
3 percent. Savings banks have gone to 3%4 
percent and within a few months some will 
step up again to 3½ percent. Some savings 
and loan associations for their part are pay- 
ing 4 percent. 

Yet the U.S. Government, by decree of 
Congress, is unable to keep pace. The in- 
evitable result has been a steady cashing in 
of savings bonds by their holders. The 
Treasury has just disclosed that cash-ins of 
E and H bonds had outrun sales for 12 suc- 
cessive months through July. For the first 7 
months of this year, redemptions outstripped 
sales by $613 million. Furthermore, Treas- 
ury Officials said that unless the arbitrary 
ceiling is lifted, the whole savings bond pro- 
gram is in danger of collapse. 

It could be. Most Americans bought these 
bonds in the first place out of patriotic zeal, 
and a desire to back the boys on the firing 
line in every way possible. When the guns 
fell silent, many persons continued to buy 
them, as a form of regular savings, for their 
safety, and perhaps even for their steady if 
unspectacular yield. But with the continued 
march of inflation all that has changed. Few 
savers are going to put money into Govern- 
ment bonds that pay a scant 34% (and that 
only if held to maturity), when other institu- 
tions offer higher rates along with a Goy- 
ernment guarantee of the principal. Under 
today’s circumstances, moreover, saving in 
any form has become a dubious procedure. 
Hence the popularity of the high-flying stock 
market, as a possible, if risky, hedge against 
the rising cost of living. 

If it is to halt the ravages of infiation, 
Washington must act forcefully on several 
fronts. But it surely will not succeed if it 
persists in penalizing the saver. That is 
exactly what Congress is doing by clinging to 
an interest rate that was adequate 10 years 
ago, but is clearly inadequate now. 


Danger Seen for North in Housing 
Segregation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OLIN D. JOHNSTON 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, September 11, 1959 


Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, I note with deep interest 
an article appearing in yesterday’s Wash- 
ington Post and Times Herald entitled 
“Danger Seen for North in Housing Seg- 
regation.” 

Joseph D. Lohman, former chairman 
of the National Capital Planning Com- 
mission, is reported to have said in a 
speech Wednesday that segregation in 
housing in the North may be the fore- 
runner of increased racial violence and 
political conflict in the North. He is 
directly quoted in this article as stating, 
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“The violence which confronts us in the 
South is as dust in the wind compared 
to the prospects of violence in the segre- 
gated metropolitan areas which are now 
developing.” 

Mr. President, I do not know where 
Mr, Lohman has been in the past several 
months, but I am quite certain he must 
not have been reading the morning and 
afternoon papers from around the Na- 
tion, and particularly the ones from the 
North. Mr. Lohman is apparently ob- 
livious of the fact that violence and po- 
litical hatred and racial conflict are now 
at an alltime peak in the North where 
integration has occurred, To the con- 
trary, we do not find any violence in the 
South where segregation exists, and we 
do not find violence in the North wher- 
ever segregation may exist. 

Contrary to Mr. Lohman's comments 
to the annual conference of the National 
Urban League, the violence which he 
anticipates will only come wherever in- 
tegration is forced upon people. 

If Mr. Lohman fears Violence because 
of segregated housing in the North, or 
anywhere in this country, I wonder if - 
he would but name one place where 
violence has occurred in these United 
States on account of segregation. 

Mr. President, Mr. Lohman and the 
other supporters of the National Urban 
League are shooting in the dark and are 
making such illogical statements in an 
attempt to take away from the terrific 
impact violence in integrated areas of 
this Nation is having upon our people. 

It is ridiculous for anyone to argue that 
segregated housing is going to cause vio- 
lence in any part of this Nation. As I 
have repeated before, it is only where 
integration is forced upon people that 
violence occurs. People do not segregate 
against their will, but they are more often 
integrated against their will. We would 
not have segregated suburban areas in 
the North, or anywhere in the Nation, 
unless is was desired by the people who 
buy the homes. 

Mr. President, in order that everyone 
may have the benefit of Mr. Lohman's 
ridiculous views, to which I take sharp 
exception, I ask that this article from the 
Washington Post and Times Herald of 
September 10, 1959, be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Rectorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

DANGER SEEN FOR Norru tn Housa 

SEGREGATION 
(By Luther P, Jackson) 

Joseph D. Lohman, former Chairman of 
the National Capital Planning Commission, 
declared yesterday that segregation in hous- 
ing may be the forerunner of increased racial 
violence and political conflict in the North. 

“The violence which confronts us in the 
South,” he sald, “is as dust in the wind com- 
pared to the prospects of violence in the seg- 


regated metropolitan areas which are now 
developing.” 

Lohman, now State Treasurer of Illinois, 
spoke at the annual conference of the Na- 
tional Urban League which ends today at 
the Sheraton-Park. 

Lohman’s comparison of violence in the 
South and North was criticized at a press 
conference by League President Theodore W. 
Kheel, of New York, Kheel said such state- 
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ments give support to Senator James O. East- 
Land, Democrat of Mississippi, and other foes 
Of integration. 

Lester B. Granger, executive secretary of 
the league, added that there is generally 
less racial tension in northern cities than 
there was 40 years ago. He sald the press 
has made the public more alert to racial 
incidents. 

Lohman later commented that “violence 
is inexcusable,” but added that “rigid hous- 
ing segregation represents a framework for 
Violence.” 

In his speech, Lohman asserted that the 
“true pillar of segregation in America is resi- 
dentlal segregation.” He said there is more 
Of this type of segregation now than ever 
before and that unless corrective measures 
are taken, there will be still more by 1975. 

Lohman said all-white suburban com- 
Munities are developing because private 
builders are allowed to build large subdivi- 
sions using the old ethic of segregation. 

In contrast, he said, efforts are being made 
to renew the cities under the “new ethic” 
Of integration as spelled out in laws and 
Court decisions. He said Negroes are forced 
to accept inferior housing within the cities 
While whites have a free choice, 

Lohman said a political conflict between 
Cities and suburbs could result from Negroes 

g over old city political machines. “It 
Would be poetic justice.” he added, “if Ne- 
groes used their new political power to bring 
about changes.” 


Labor Reform Legislation—the Public 
Desire—the Real Need and True Ob- 
jective 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN C. WATTS 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 11, 1959 


Mr. WATTS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I am sub- 
Mitting herewith an excellent editorial 
entitled The New Labor Bill,” appear- 
ing in the Danville (Ky.) Advocate, of 
Which a good friend of mine is the editor. 


For long as Mr. Swain's paper been a 
keen student of public affairs and Gov- 
ernment. Its acuteness respecting the 
Pulse of the folks has long been recog- 
hized. Its analysis of the needs in the 
field of labor reform legislation, as well 
as his notions concerning just what the 
general public was seeking, is one of the 
Most accurate and to the point state- 
ments I have seen in the mass and welter 
of editorials, propaganda, and so forth, 
With which we all have been besieged in 
Tecent months. I am sure the article 
3 be most refreshing to the majority 
of us: 

Tue New Labor BILL 

The long haul is over. After many delays 
and maneuvers, legislation to bring organized 
labor under firmer control in the public in- 
terest is assured. The bill finally agreed 
Upon by a Senate-House conference commit- 
tee obviously does not satisfy everyone, and 
Some labor leaders consider it unduly harsh. 
There is Uttle doubt, however, that in ap- 
Proving a labor reform bill Congress was Im- 
plementing the wishes of the great majority 
or Americans, 
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The measure, as finally approved by the 
conferees, is much closer to the Landrum- 
Griffin bill which the House passed than it is 
to the milder Kennedy-Ervin bill passed by 
the Senate. It sharply limits organizational 
picketing, secondary boycotts, and hot-cargo 
contracts, Under terms of the new bill, the 
first major labor legislation passed in 12 years, 
States will be empowered to deal with smaller 
labor dispute cases which the National Labor 
Relations Board refuses, 

It was such provisions as those which were 
the source of the greatest controversy. And, 
ironically, it was those provisions which 
aroused the least public interest. The pub- 
lic was concerned mainly about reforms to 
guard against the sort of corruption the 
McClellan committee had been revealing. In 
this respect the House and Senate bills were 
quite similar. There was little dispute about 
them, and they promise a tight rein on cor- 
rupt labor leaders in the future. 

That is good. That is what the American 
people wanted. As to other parts of the new 
legislation, the test of their fairness and 
wisdom will come. If some provisions ap- 
pear to be punitive, as some labor leaders 
contend, they may be revised in time, The 
main thing is that the Federal Government 
now has a powerful weapon to wield against 
corruption in labor. All of us, including 
labor, will benefit, 


The Late Zygmunt B. Dybowski < 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK J. LAUSCHE 


OF OHIO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, September 11, 1959 


Mr. LAUSCHE, Mr. President, the 
citizens of Cleveland, Ohio, and Polish- 
Americans of the Nation, have been sad- 
dened by the passing of a notable Polish- 
American who served the cause of de- 
mocracy with great distinction and 
credit to himself, his State, and Nation. 
I am speaking of the late Zygmunt B. 
Dybowski, teacher, author, and editor. 

I have known Mr. Dybowski and his 
family for many years, and his courage, 
his intellectual integrity, his humanity, 
and his endless devotion to the cause of 
democracy and liberty will ever remain 
as an inspiration and memorial to all 
those who knew him. 

As I extend my condolences and sin- 
cere sympathy to his widow and his son, 
Lt. Col. Eugene Dybowski, U.S. Air 
Force, I am sure that Polish-Americans 
throughout America join with me in 
sorrow and regret at the passing of Zyg- 
munt B. Dybowski. We, however, who 
count ourselves among his friends, are 
certain that his life has left an impact 
that will long be remembered by those 
who knew him. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD 
a biographical tribute to Mr. Dybowski. 

There being no objection, the tribute 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Mr. Dybowski was born January 20, 1896, 
in Tarnow, Poland and received his primary 
education there. However, in 1913, he came 
to the United States and studied at the 
American International College at Spring- 
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“field, Mass., from 1914 to 1917. When World 


War I began, he broke off his studies before 
graduation and served in the 5ist Infantry, 
although at that time, he was still an alien, 

Later, he completed a course in journalism 
at Columbia University and began his 
journalistic career with the Telegram Codzi- 
enny in New York City. Ever interested in 
the affairs of his homeland and with a dedi- 
cation to freedom and liberty, he collabo- 
rated with A. Debski and B. Kolabowski in 
preparing a memorandum to President 
Woodrow Wilson suggesting the proper 
boundaries of the newly created Republic 
of Poland after the war. 

In 1923, he became managing editor of 
the Polish Daily News in Cleveland, which 
position he held until his death. As editor, 
he spoke out boldly to our Polish-American 
friends and through the medium of his 
newspaper interpreted American ways and 
beliefs so that our newly arrived immigrants 
would understand more fully our American 
way of life. 

Mr. Dybowski not only preached Ameri- 
canism through the channels of his paper, 
but taught the Polish language in South 
High and Lincoln High Schools in Cleveland 
from 1929 to 1935, and beginning in 1935 
until his death, instructed citizenship 
classes in Cleveland. 

He was the past national adjutant of the 
Polish Legion of American Veterans, a mem- 
ber of the Selective Service Board No. 9 of 
Cleveland, a member of the PNA, and other 
civic and fraternal organizations. He was 
constantly active in social and civic affairs. 

Aside from his own paper, he wrote arti- 
cles on Polish questions in many foreign 
language newspapers. Among his pub- 
lished works are “Artolagta Poesji,” As- 
tatnia Pewia,” “De Profundis,” “Dzwne 
Opowiesci,” and “Imigranci.” 

His public service was given recognition 
in 1925 when Marshal Josef Pilsudski pre- 
sented Mr. Dybowski with the Krzyz 
Legronowy (Legionaire’s Cross), and in 1935 
the Polish Academy of Arts and Sciences 
bestowed the Srekrny Wawrzyn Akademicki 
(Silver Wreath) upon this noted author. 


Public Comment on the Interest Ceiling for 
Federal Bonds—No. 4 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 11, 1959 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, in my remarks on the floor today, I 
said I was going to put in the RECORD 
some recent comments on the subject of 
removing the interest ceiling on long- 
term Federal bonds, This is No. 4 of 
the series: 

[From the Philadelphia (Pa.) Bulletin, 

Sept. 3, 1959] 
INTEREST-RATE BOOMERANG 

The cost of borrowing money went up 
sharply on Tuesday, with most of the larger 
banks throughout the country posting an 
increase of one-half percent in the rate to 
their best credit risks. 

The results are likely to be unpleasant. 
One immediate effect will be that many com- 
panies will take a new look at plans for 
expansion. f 

There is real irony here. A major reason 
for the rise is that some Congressmen, rais- 
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ing a phony cry of “keep interest rates down,” 
have blocked action on President Bisenhow- 
er's appeal for a rise in the 4½ percent cell- 
ing rate now fixed on marketable U.S. bonds. 

The Treasury, contrary to whatever these 
Congressmen may think or say, does not set 
the pattern of interest rates. Like any other 
borrower, it has to meet the market price or 
it cannot sell bonds, 

With interest rates rising, the Treasury 
can't sell bonds at the fixed rate of 414 per- 
cent and has been forced into short-term 
borrowing. This has now helped push up 
the rates for everyone. 

If Congress is awake to its responsibilities 
it will recognize the warning and take prompt 
action to give Secretary Anderson the power 
he needs for efficient handling of the Na- 
tion's debt. 


Miss South Carolina 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. OLIN D. JOHNSTON 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, September 11, 1959 


Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, this week in Atlantic City, 
N.J.. 54 beautiful women from all over 
America are vying for the title of Miss 
America and among them is Miss Net- 
tie Adelaide Dennis, of South Carolina. 
Miss Dennis is a 19-year-old sophomore 
at Columbia College, Columbia, S.C., but 
is a native of Moncks Corner, S.C. Miss 

was recently honored by her 
hometown of Moncks Corner with a 
Tootsie Dennis Day. State and civic 
leaders from all over South Carolina 
came to Moncks Corner on this occasion 
to honor Miss Dennis, who holds the 
title of Miss South Carolina. 

South Carolina is indeed proud of Miss 
Dennis and naturally hopes she will win 
the Miss America contest in Atlantic 
City. Miss Dennis has held 15 various 
beauty crowns including the title of 
Queen of Hearts at Moncks Corner High 
School, which was the first title she ever 
won. The latest title she holds is that 
of Miss South Carolina. 

I ask that an article entitled “Miss 
South Carolina” from the Berkeley 
Democrat of Moncks Corner, S.C., of 
September 9, 1959, be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Muss SOUTH CAROLINA: TOOTSIE DENNIS 

This Is the week that Moncks Corner will 
be making history in Atlantic City. The rea- 
son is the blonde, blue-eyed Tootsie, Miss 
South Carolina, who left Sunday from the 
Charleston Municipal Airport for that point 
to compete with 53 other State choices for 
the title of Miss America, 1960. Tootsie was 
accompanied by her official chaperone, Mrs. 
Dan Read, and was joined at the airport by 
30 Moncks Corner citizens who were on hand 
to wish her bon voyage and success in the 
forthcoming contest. Mrs. Evelyn Waldrep, 
of Columbia, hair-stylist, also accompanied 
Tootsie to Atlantic City, at her own expense. 

Tootsie’s mother, Mrs. Nettie C. Dennis, 
left early Monday to join her daughter and 
Mrs. Read. 
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On Tuesday, Mr. and Mrs. Ed Guy also 
left for Atlantic City. Mr. Guy is president 
of the Jaycees, who were responsible for Miss 
Dennis’ opportunity to represent Moncks Cor- 
ner in Greenville and win the coveted title 
of Miss South Carolina. 

When Tootsie left the Charleston airport 
she was wearing a two-piece suit of Navy blue 
linen, printed with gold flowers, a gold beaver 
hat, beige shoes, and a mink stole. It was 
reported that her luggage (six pleces) topped 
the limit by 80 pounds, 

Leaving Friday to attend the rest of the 
festivities are Tootsie’s younger sister, Adah, 
and her two brothers and sisters-in-law, Mr. 
and Mrs. David Dennis, and Mr. and Mrs. 
R. L. Dennis, and an aunt, Mrs. Annabelle 
Dennis Parker (Miss Moncks Corner, 1939, 
by the way), of Charleston. 

Tootste’s talent will include her song, “I 
Enjoy Being a Girl,” from the “Flower Drum 
Song.“ a Broadway musical. She has taken 
vocal 1 year; dancing, 6 years; and piano, 8 
years. 

Monday morning, Miss South Carolina 
registered together with the 53 other State 
beauties, Tuesday was for swim sult posing 
(incidentally Tootsie won the swim suit com- 
petition in Greenville). Tuesday night there 
was an illuminated parade, and each day 
was planned to include a pageant rehearsal. 
Priminary judging begins tonight (Wednes- 
day) with the finals Saturday night. It is 
expected that the top 10 will be televised on 
Saturday night. 


A Tribute to an American Composer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD J. IRWIN 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 11, 1959 


Mr. IRWIN. Mr. Speaker, just less 
than a month ago the New York Phil- 
harmonic, directed by Leonard Bern- 
stein, gave Moscow one of the most ex- 
citing, tradition-shattering concerts the 
Soviet capitol has seen in its recent musi- 
cal history. 

The New York Times, in a Moscow- 
datelined article on August 25, declared: 

One of the most unexpected events was 
a rousing demand by the cheering, stomping, 
clapping throng for a repeat performance of 
an unusual little piece by one of the first 
American composers of modern ideas, Charles 
Ives: 

This composition, “The Unanswered Ques- 
tion," had never been heard in the Soviet 
Union, Mr. Bernstein broke another tradi- 
tion by giving a little talk explaining Ives’ 
philosophy and his theory of accidental mu- 
sic in which several themes in different 
tempos are woven together and cross each 
other accidentally at unpredictable times. 


I am delighted, Mr. Speaker, that 
Charles Ives is, at long last, beginning to 
receive the recognition he so richly de- 
serves, 

It is to be regretted that such recogni- 
tion comes after his death. 

Five years after his death at the age 
of 80, 40 years after he virtually stopped 
composing, 12 years after he received the 
Pulitzer prize for a symphony he had 
written 40 years previously, Charles Ed- 
ward Ives appears to be attaining fully 
to that recognition so long withheld from 
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him—the recognition that here is an au- 
thentic American genius, in all probabil- 
ity one of the greatest composers Amer- 
ican has produced. 

In my hometown of Norwalk, Conn.. 
further recognition of Mr. Ives will be 
given by the Norwalk Symphony Society 
which will present a Charles Ives Birth- 
day Festival concert. - 

This concert will be given on October 
19, the eve of Mr. Ives’ 85th birthday, 
and it will consist entirely of Ives’ music 
in several of the forms in which he 
worked—orchestral, piano, and songs 
both for solo voice and chorus. 

It is quite proper that this tribute to 
Mr. Ives should be made by a Connecti- 
cut symphony society, for Charles Ives is 
a native of my State, having been born 
in Danbury, and having lived for many 
years in Redding. 

He was a highly successful insurance 
man who composed as an avocation, pro- 
ducing a large body of musical work dur- 
ing the years from 1900 to 1920 which 
was ahead of its time, and long went vir- 
tually unplayed. 

American should learn more about its 
own composers and it is hoped, Mr. 
Speaker, that the recognition accorded 
Charles Ives“ music in Moscow several 
weeks ago, and which will be accorded it 
on October 19 in Norwalk, Conn., be- 
comes contagious. 

All American should learn to enjoy 
and love the music of Charles Ives—a 
great American composer who had & 
full measure of the gift of compassion 
and laughter, and translated them into 
music. 


Interest Rate Ceilings on Government 
Bonds 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, September 11, 1959 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, the 
New York Times, in an editorial, entitled 
“The Interest Ceiling Issue,” which ap- 
peared in its August 27 edition, presents 
a very careful study on President Eisen- 
hower's request to Congress that the in- 
terest rate ceilings on Government bonds 
be removed or modified. 

In its usual thorough manner, the 
Times offers a clear picture of the need 
for such a move. I believe this editorial 
is worthy of the attention of all the Sen- 
ators and I ask unanimous consent that 
it be printed in the Appendix of the REC- 
ORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE INTEREST CEILING ISSUE 

President Eisenhower at his news confer- 
ence Tuesday renewed—and in the most em- 
phatic manner—his request first made to 
Congress on June 8 that the existing ceilings 
applying to interest rates on Goyernment 
bonds be removed or liberalized. 
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The ceiling on marketable securities is 414 
Percent, and applies to issues with maturi- 
ties of 5 years or longer. This legislation is 
in the nature of an anachronistic accident. 
It has no logical relationship to present con- 
ditions in the bond market. It was enacted 
in 1918 in connection with the second Liberty 

financing of World War I, and was based 
on conditions then contemporary but today 
Purely history. 

What makes this legislation imperative is 
that the Treasury must raise vast sums in 
the months ahead in order (1) to fund a 
Constant procession of maturing obligations, 
and (2) to raise new money to pay for the 
appropriations voted by Congress and not 
Covered by taxes. As much as possible of 
such financing should take the form of sécu- 
tities designed to appeal to savers since, when 
money is raised through savings, it has no 

tionary effects. In practice this means 
that, broadly speaking, it should be raised 
ugh the sale of long-term securities: 
But with business in a boom phase at present, 
the demands of borrowers of all categories in 
the money market are extremely heavy. 
demands, competing for a compara- 
tively limited supply of funds have driven in- 
terest rates sharply upward. With the mar- 
rate on comparatively long issues above 
434 percent the Treasury finds itself in a 
Position in which it has no alternative but 
to raise its funds through the sale of short- 
term paper, a procedure inflationary in its 
implications because it involves the creation 
ot bank credit or expansion of the money 
supply. 

The present ceiling on savings bonds, from 
Which the President has also asked relief, is 
Toughly 314 percent, a rate that makes it im- 
Possible for the Government to compete ac- 
tively with other available outlets for savings. 

is not only a grave injustice to the 40 
Million patriotic holders of savings bonds 
in the Nation, but it is a potential threat 
of the most serious kind to the whole Gov- 
ernment savings bond program, itself a major 
bulwark against monetary inflation, 

Savings bonds outstanding total $50.5 bil- 
lion. That figure exceeds by $2 billion the 
total of all publicly held marketable issues 
Of the U.S. Treasury with maturities of 5 
years or longer. Every dollar that is with- 
drawn by a savings bond holder is a dollar 
that the Treasury will have to replace, and 
that, so long as present interest limitations 
remain in effect, it will have to replace by 
ralaing the money through methods highly 
inflationary, 


Public Comment on the Interest Ceiling 
for Federal Bonds—No. 5 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, September 11, 1959 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, in my remarks on the floor today, I 
Said I was going to put in the RECORD 
Some recent comments on the subject 
of removing the interest ceiling on long- 
term Federal bonds. This is No. 5 of the 


[From the Wall Street Journal, Sept. 9, 
1959 
AN EMPTY TRIUMPH 
The Members of Congress who are block- 
President Eisenhower's request for an 
an to the 4.25-percent rate ceiling on the 
Overnment’s longer term bonds have man- 
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aged to push the rates on such obligations 
lower than they might otherwise be. But 
not in the way they think. 

A glance at the list of quotations and 
yields on Federal bonds available each day 
on the fourth from last page of this news- 
paper shows the highest returns on the short- 
term issues and the lowest returns on the 
long-dated bonds. For instance, on one 
recent day bonds due in 1961 ylelded 4.89 
percent, those due in 1966 4.58 percent, those 
due in 1980 4.25 percent, and those due in 
1995 3.9 percent. 

In contrast, bonds offered the same day 
by the State of Connecticut and the County 
of Allegheny in Pennsylvania showed the 
opposite trend. The Connecticut yields 
ranged from 2.6 percent for 1961 obligations, 
up to 3% percent for those beyond 1982. 
The Allegheny yields ranged from 3 percent 
for 1961 to 4.3 percent for 1996. Of course, 
the lower overall ranges of yields on these 
issues than on the Federal bonds are due to 
the fact they are tax-free, but this freedom 
doesn't affect how the ylelds vary with ma- 
turities, 

What affects how the yields vary with 
maturities is the market's demand for vari- 
ous dated bonds. The range of yields on the 
State and county bonds reflects accurately 
what investors want. At present they want 
a bigger return when they lend their money 
out for many years than when they lend it 
out for just a few years. We know this to 
be true because there is no artifical rule or 
law governing the variation of yields on those 
non-Federal issues. If investors wanted the 
ladder of yields to lean the other way, the 
bonds would be offered to them that other 
way. 

But the Federal yields do siant the other 
way because the legal ceiling forces them 
into that pattern. This law succeeds in do- 
ing so because the U.S. Treasury cannot sell 
any bonds that come due in 5 years or 
more. Investors know, therefore, that the 
supply of such issues is going to be limited 
so they pay a premium on any such issues 
now outstanding, by accepting lower yields 
on them than on shorter issues. 

Some might suggest that since the 1995 
Federal bond is at a 3.9 percent yield the 
Treasury can issue bonds of that maturity 
below the 4.25 percent rate ceiling. The 
answer is that, if the Treasury even hinted 
it might offer such bonds, their potential 
supply would be increased, their price would 
fall and their yield would rise up to or past 
the ceiling. 

Thus the congressional preservers of the 
ceiling have, it is true, richly succeeded in 
keeping down the rates on the longer term 
issues of the Government. But it's an 
empty triumph, because Uncle Sam can't 
take advantage of the low rates, Indeed, 
his borrowings, at present confined by the 
law's prohibition to short-term issues, cost 
him more than 4.25 percent. 

It is still the market, not Congress, that 
dictates Uncle Sam's borrowing costs. 


Special Interest Power Opens Campaign 
To Destroy Public Power in America: 
False Advertising Draws Ire of Clyde 
Ellis 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH W. YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, September 11, 1959 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
the special interest companies of Amer- 
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ica have recently launched a massive, 
vastly expensively, new Madison Avenue 
type advertising campaign aimed at dis- 
crediting and, if possible, destroying 
public power in America. 

In full page advertisements in Time 
magazine, the Saturday Evening Post 
and other publications, special interest 
companies are waging a propagandą 
campaign based on half-truths to brain- 
wash Americans into opposing public 
power. 

This insidious propaganda campaign, 
while purporting to be in the public 
interest, is in truth simply a slick move 
by special interests to pull the wool over 
the eyes of the American people. Cer- 
tainly, all of us would defend private 
power companies’ right to prosper and 
grow, make a reasonable profit, and to 
present their case to all Americans, 
through advertising in all media. and in 
any other proper way. 

But it becomes a matter of great con- 
cern to every thinking American, when 
special power interests base such a cam- 
paign on distortions and half-truths. 
One advertisement alleges that “Federal 
Government electric power systems have 
already cost the Nation’s taxpayers $515 
billion.” Yet private power company 
officials know that public power systems 
simply amount to a vital investment in 
national development by loans which will 
be repaid, an investment which private 
power could not or would not make at 
the time it was needed. What is more, 
these projects are paying for themselves 
through the sale of electrical power, 
much of which is purchased by private 
power firms. - 

The advertisements, while citing the 
$512 billion investment in public power, 
fail to mention that private power has 
received the benefit of $10 billion in 
taxes by way of accelerated depreciation 
certificates and easier depreciation prac- 
tices—in other words, fast tax writeoffs— 
that the working people do not get. 

From these advertisements, it is ob- 
vious that the private power companies 
are producing more than electrical 
power—they are turning out powerful 
propaganda slanted to their special ob- 
jectives. It is clear that the advertise- 
ments they are paying so much to print 
are in the private interest and not in 
the public interest. Are they adding the 
costs of these advertisements to the con- 
sumers’ bills? 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD a 
letter I received from Clyde T. Ellis, gen- 
eral manager of the National Rural Elec- 
tric Cooperative Association, dated Sep- 
tember 8, 1959, which discusses this 
problem, and copies of two advertise- 
ments which private power published in 
the Saturday Evening Post, August 8, 
1959, and Time, June 29, 1959. 

There being no objection, the letter and 
advertisements were ordered to be print- 
ed in the Recorn, as follows: 

NATIONAL RURAL ELECTRIC 
~ COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 
Washington, D.C., September 8, 1959. 
Hon. RALPH W. YARBOROUGH, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran RaLPH: Adolph Hitler wrote at page 
313 of Mein Kampf”; “In the size of the lie 
there is always contained a certain factor of 
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credibility since the great masses of the 
people * * * will more easily fall victims 
to a great lie than to a small one.“ 

The attached advertisement, entitled How 
Much Is ‘Public Power’ Costing the People of 
Your State?” is good evidence of how Amer- 
ica’s Independent Electric Light and Power 
Companies” are applying Hitler’s philosophy. 

But even Hitler discovered that falsehoods 
do not change facts. Similarly, no amount 
of nationally circulated falsehood can alter 
the fact that Federal power projects do not 
cost the Nation’s taxpayers. Their entire 
cost is repaid by the rural electric co-ops, 
power districts, municipally owned systems, 
commercial power companies, and Federal 
Government agencies which purchase the 
wholesale power from them. Furthermore, 
it seems doubly wrong for these investor- 
owned electric utilities to make such state- 
ments when they have been granted over 
$10 billion in Federal tax subsidy by way 
of accelerated depreciation certificates and 
through liberalized depreciation practices 
available to them since 1954. 

As to the ability of these companies to pro- 
vide all the low-priced electricity the Nation 
needs—without depending on taxes, the 
events which transpired in New York City on 
August 17 may indicate a possibility that 
America’s Independent Electric Light and 
Power Companies could advantageously spend 
more time buillding their own business and 
less trying to destroy the work of others. 

It seems unconscionable to us that the 
customers of these specially privileged cost- 
pius corporations should be required to con- 
tinue financing this malicious, unjustified 
attack on a national resource policy which 
has been approved by Congress for half a 
century and upon which the member con- 
sumers of 450 rural electric systems depend 
in part for a decent living standard. 

We hope Congress can find some way to 
At least make absolutely certain that such 
„untruthful attacks are financed 100 percent 
from corporate profits and not by a levy on 
customers. 

Sincerely, 
Cuyne T. EL. CIS. 
General Manager, 


[From the Saturday Evening Post, Aug. 8, 
1959] 


How Moch Is Punze POWER COSTING THE 
+ PEOPLE OF Your STATE? 


Louisiana. 
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—:: N wares 50, 050, 000 
PeonSyivenis ois a ase 396, 550, 000 
Rhode: Island as ca 30, 800, 000 
South Carolina_..........----- 33, 000, 000 
South Dakota 12, 100, 000 

250, 000 
400, 000 
250, 000 
900, 000 
300, 000 
Washington 85, 250, 000 
West Virginia 41, 800, 000 
Weir A 114, 400, 000 
Worms ace e nas = 9,350,000 


(Amounts (to nearest $50,000) figured on 
the percentage of all Federal taxes collected 
in each State. Current tax collections used 
as basis.) 


Every American is taxed to pay for Fed- 
eral public power, and the cost to people in 
your State has run into millions of dollars. 

Federal Government electric power sys- 
tems have already cost the Nation's tax- 
payers $51, billion. The list above shows 
about how much was collected in each State. 

If the public power lobbyists succeed 
in their plans for getting the government 
still deeper into the electric business, the 
cost will soar to 815% billion. The cost to 
your State will be almost tripled. 

Yet this spending for more and more 
Federal public power is completely unnec- 
essary. America’s hundreds of independent 
electric light and power companies are ready 
and able to provide all the low-price elec- 
tricity the Nation will need—without de- 
pending on your taxes. 

These are the companies that have 
doubled the supply of electricity in the past 
10 years, and will double the present supply 
in the next 10. 

Federal public power keeps growing be- 
cause most people don't realize they are 
paying for it. But informed Americans can 
put astop toit. 

Will you help spread the word among 
your friends and neighbors? When enough 
people understand, something surely will be 
done to halt this unnecessary spending. 

When public power wins—you lose. 
Every time another Federal public power 
proposal goes through Congress, you are 
taxed to pay the bill. 

AMERICA'S INDEPENDENT ELECTRIC 
LIGHT AND POWER COMPANIES. 


|From Time, June 29, 1959] 
WHEN Pusiic Power Wins, You Lose 


Every time another Federal public power 
proposal goes through Congress, you are 
taxed to pay the bill. 

Most people, according to national opinion 
polls, don't want the Federal Government in 
the electric business. Yet everybody, includ- 
ing you, Is taxed to pay for such Federal 
public power. 

Already $5,500 mNlion of tax money from 
you and other Americans has gone into this 
Federal public power. And now the public 
power promoters are pushing hard for $10 
billion more. 

Is there a need for all this tax spending 
for more and more public power? None at 
all—for America’s hundreds of independent 
electric ight and power companies are ready 
and able to provide all the low-price electric- 
ity people will need—without depending on 
your taxes. 

These companies have doubled the supply 
of electricity in the past 10 years, and will 
double the present supply in the next 10. 

Spending for more public power goes on 
because most people don't know about it. 
The best way to stop it is to tell your friends 
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and neighbors what’s happening. As soon 
as enough people understand, you can be 
sure something will be done to halt this 
unnecessary spending. 
AMERICA’S INDEPENDENT ELECTRIC LIGHT 
AND POWER COMPANIES 


Tribute to Edwin E. Smith, a Truly 
Great Teacher for 40 Years at Classical 
High in Springfield, Mass. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD P. BOLAND 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 11, 1959 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, when the 
bell at Classical High School of Spring- 
field, Mass., sounded the start of the 
school year this week, for the first time 
in 40 years, Edwin E. Smith was not 
there to greet some of the old and the 
new students. He had retired last June 
of 1959 after giving a lifetime to the 
teaching profession. During his long 
service in the Springfield school system 
he had become a tradition. To accom- 
plish this, he must, of necessity, have 
been endowed of unsual talent and per- 
sonality. Ed Smith was so gifted. 

Thousands of eager youngsters came 
under his spell. Beyond his great ca- 
pacity to impart knowledge of English 
literature to his students, he advised and 
counseled them with marked effect. Sel- 
dom have I ever met or known of anyone 
in the teaching field who was so gen- 
uinely loved by the boys and girls who 
sat in his classes. He had a real per- 
sonal interest in their efforts, their suc- 
cess and their future. Indeed, he epito- 
mized to the fullest the best in the great 
teaching profession. 

English literature was Ed Smith’s 
forte and in this field, he contributed 
notably to the famed reputation of the 
Springfield school system and particu- 
larly Classical High School. The thou- 
ands of his students that went on to 
higher education in the colleges of the 
land appreciated how well and thor- 
oughly he taught them. Many of them 
received top honors in the colleges of 
their choice. He had a remarkably easy, 
convincing and persuasive way of im- 
pressing young minds of the worth of 
education and how to use it. He was 
richly endowed with the wisdom, the 
temperament and the determination 
necessary in the educational field. He 
was not anxious for the bell that tolled 
the end of the school day and I know 
that his students lamented the end of 
his classes. Ed Smith felt and knew 
that he had a job to do in the very best 
way he knew to do it. His efforts spoke 
for themselves as he was heartened by 
the successes in life that many of his 
boys and girls attained. He, indeed, was 
an artist as he worked with the precious 
clay of unfolding youth, 

Edwin E. Smith was born in 1894 in 
White River Junction, Vt., and graduated 
from Dartmouth College in 1917. After 
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& brief teaching spell in Vermont, he 
came to Classical—Central—High School 
in Springfield, Mass., in 1919. ‘There he 
remained for 40 years to retire in June 
1959. His educational achievements 
were many. He carried a master of arts 
from Harvard in 1929; pioneered in ac- 
celerated courses for the gifted child—a 
Program that was started in the high 
School in 1935; coauthored with Ralph 
Boaz the texts, “An Introduction to 
Literature” and “Enjoyment of Litera- 
ture.” The latter textbook has been 
Widely used and accepted by teachers and 
Pupils since it was first published in 1934. 
In 1954-55, Ed Smith was chosen presi- 
dent of the New England Association of 
Teachers of English and held member- 
ship in the New England Association and 
the National Association of Teachers of 
English. 

Recognition and honors have come his 
Way from associates, his students, and 
from his community. The exécutive 
board of the New England Association of 
Teachers of English conferred a plaque 
for outstanding contributions and serv- 
ice of over 30 years. A memorial in Ed 
Smith's name was given by the Classical 
High School Alumni Association to the 
School library. The, memorial consists 
of an aleove dedicated to him with a gift 
of money for books to be purchased in 
his name. His portrait will grace the 
alcove as a constant reminder of the 
fruitful years he spent in the truly hal- 
lowed halls of Classical. 

At this past June graduation exercises, 
& moving tribute was paid to him by His 
Honor Mayor Thomas J. O'Connor, of 
Springfield, in expressing the gratitude 
of the city for the great teacher service 
he had given. 

Ed Smith no longer will be an active 
teacher in our school system but his 
dedication to his profession will never be 
forgotten. Whenever or wherever any 
of his former pupils gather, they will re- 
tell again and again of their years un- 
der his tutelage. They will talk again of 
him and recount why he measured to the 
fullest their ideal as a great teacher and 
a good friend. 

One of his former students and pres- 
ently a teacher at Ed Smith’s beloved 
Classical puts it simply and beautifully: 

Ed's deep interest in and understanding of 
all his pupils, his ability to teach them to 
think and to appreciate good literature, his 
brilliant intellect coupled with genuine hu- 
mility have made him a truly great teacher. 
No wonder they love him so much, 


Mr. Speaker, as one who knows him, T 
Join in this tribute to Ed Smith and ex- 
Press the wish that he will be around for 
& long time to continue to contribute his 
talent and his counsel to those who yearn 
to learn and to his community. 


Advice and Consent 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MIKE MANSFIELD 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, September 11, 1959 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, in 
the September 17 issue of the Reporter, 
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there appears an article entitled “The 
Advice and Consent of J. WILLIAM FUL- 
BRIGHT,” written by Sidney Hyman. I 
believe the article is worthy of the at- 
tention of the Senate; it gives the views 
of the distinguished chairman of the 
Foreign Relations Committee vis-a-vis 
those of the committee and, for that 
matter, those of the Congress and the 
executive branch, on questions of foreign 
policy. It emphasizes, once again, the 
keen sense of responsibility which has 
always actuated the thoughts of Senator 
Fuusricnt in his relations with the ex- 
ecutive branch of the Government and 
his feelings on the separation of powers. 
I ask unanimous consent that the article 
be printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


THE ADVICE AND CONSENT oF J. WILLIAM 
FULBRIGHT 
(By Sidney Hyman) 

Seyeral of the newspapers I read have 
compared the hero's welcome President 
Eisenhower received at various stops on his 
European trip with President Wilson’s ex- 
perience there 40 years ago. In view of what 
the U.S. Senate did, after Wilson's return, 
to deflate his personal triumph among the 
Allies, it seemed worth whole to discuss 
President Eisenhower's present standing in 
Congress with a central figure in that rela- 
tionship, Senator J. WILLIAM FULBRIGHT, 
Democratic chairman of the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee. 

Given the fact that FPuLBRIGHT has little 
in common with Henry Cabot Lodge, a repe- 
tition of the 1919 debacle is obviously un- 
thinkable; so I began by asking the Senator 
if he felt that the President’s hand was 
greatly strengthened in foreign affairs by 
the support he can count on from Con- 
gress, even though it is controlled by the 
opposition party. With a wry smile, the 
Senator ‘conceded that it might make some 
difference. But he went on to say that he 
hag a pretty clear idea of the limits of his 
own power and doesn't expect any applause 
for not exploiting the nuisance yalue of his 
job. For Senator Fuusricut, the principal 
concern is how to get things started, not 
how to stop them. 

Unlike many other Senators caught for an 
interview at day's end, Futsaicnr has the 
grace to remember that he is not addressing 
a vast congregation. He actually converses 
with his interviewer and, above all, he re- 
spects the fact that the simple declarative 
sentence is the greatest invention of the 
human intellect. This, then, is a report on 
the uses to which he put that singular in- 
vention in an hour of twilight talk. 

THE SENATE'S JOB 


Senator FoLorroHTrT finds some grounds for 
comfort in the fact that Christian Herter, 
a trusted friend, now sits at the head of the 
State Department, ably backed up by another 
trusted friend, Under Secretary of State O. 
Douglas Dillon. But he is disturbed by the 
degree to which these good and generous 
men are hemmed in by a set of distinctly 
parsimonious policies—policies that proceed 
largely from a passion for economizing and a 
timid interpretation of the Nation's eco- 
nomic potential. The decline of American 
power since 1953 has not been arrested. The 
self-inflicted national wounds resulting from 
a wrong order of national values and priori- 
tles have not been healed. The strains 
within the Grand Alliance have not lessened, 
while the Soviet Union, with Communist 
China hot on its heels, daily grows in 
strength. 

But Senator FULBRIGH T's most pressing day- 
to-day problem is how and where to draw 
a frontier line between the powers of the 
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Executive and the Senate, so that our na- 
tlonal-security policies can be formulated 
and executed in a way that is both respon- 
sible and responsive to the needs of the Na- 
tion. 

Unlike some of his predecessors, FULBRIGHT 
is convinced that the Senate is not struc- 
turally equipped to play any major role in 
the day-to-day management of foreign af- 
fairs, When it tries to do that, especially 
under modern conditions of coalition di- 
plomacy, it only multiplies disarray at home 
and confusion abroad. The management 
function, he feels, is by its very nature execu- 
tive in character. The Senate therefore must 
not. only place itself under a self-denying 
ordinance when it comes to the mechanics 
of diplomacy, but must help arm the execu- 
tive with competent means and authority to 
bargain, to maneuver, and to seize any fugi- 
tive opportunity cast up by the shifting tides 
of world events. 

The Senate, by keeping its distance from 
the executive, can be an effective instrument 
of public education; it can define and clarify 
the zones of the feasible, the areas of the 
negotiable, thereby assuring that the execu- 
tive, when it decides to act, has the fullest 
support of public opinion. On its own, more- 
over, the Senate can bring its social inven- 
tiveness into play by formulating the policy 
objectives to be pursued around the world, 
while leaving the exccutive complete free- 
dom as to the timing and tactics. In other 
words, the function of the Senate, and of 
the Foreign Relations Committee in par- 
ticular, is to try to be the conscience of the 
executive—without in any way indulging in 
the frivolous delusion of coequality. 

Here is how the theory has worked out in 
practice recently. Senator FULBRIGHT was not 
informed before the public announcement 
that President Eisenhower and Mr. Khru- 
shchey had agreed to an exchange of visits. 
Nor was he informed in advance that Presi- 
dent Elsenhower meant to go to Europe, 
Nevertheless, as Senator FULBRIGHT had him- 
self previously contributed to the climate 
of opinion which made these events possible, 
he felt no affront to his personal dignity 
when events unfolded as they did. Things 
would surely have been very different if a 
man like Arthur Vandenberg—or even Tom 
Connally or Walter George—had not been 
sent word in advance. 

THE VETO PRESIDENT 


None of this Is to say that Senator FUL- 
BRIGHT feels that the President, now billed 
as “the new Elsenhower,” is without fault 
or faw. “In domestic matters,“ FULBRIGHT 
remarked, “what passes under the adulatory 
name-of the new Eisenhower“ is really the 
old one whose essential strength lay in not 
initiating new things, but in stopping the 
new things others tried to putin motion. He 
has been the veto President all along; only 
now, instead of exercising the veto behind 
the covering screen of men like Secretary 
of the Treasury George Humphrey, Sherman 
Adams, or the successive budget directors, 
he is compelled by circumstances to do it 
in his own name.” 

Senator FuULsRIGET adds that a veto Presi- 
dent is not inherently better or worse than 
a prime mover President. Changing times 
and cases may call for one and not the other. 
“What is misleading,” he says, “is the po- 
lemics of the current case. The administra- 
tion is trying hard to pin a ‘won't do’ tag 
on the present Democratic Congress, as if it 
were just like the Republican-controlled 
80th Congress President Truman successfully 
anathematized. The two are really as dif- 
ferent as day and night, The Republican 
80th Congress vetoed or scaled down the pro- 
posals for comprehensive domestic legisla- 
tion involving such matters as inflation 
control, tax revision, and the liberalization 
of minimum wages and social security ben- 
efits. All these measures had reached Con- 
gress on the initiative of President Truman, 
In the present Congress, the proposals for 
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comprehensive legislation in domestic mat- 
ters are coming from the Democratic Mem- 
bers, only to be knocked down or scaled 
down by a vetoing Republican Presidency. 
If the ‘won’t do’ label in domestic matters 
is to be stamped anywhere, it ought to be 
on the White House.” 

In this connection, Senator FULBRIGHT be- 
lieves that the administration is guilty of 
something more than mislabeling. He feels 
that by citing the danger of inflation as a 
ground for vetoing all moves toward a 
stepped-up rate of economic growth, it is 
crippling the Nation's power to attain the 
diplomatic goals that the administration it- 
self has set: “If we assume that the cold war 
is moving into a new dimension where the 
grounds of battle will be economic in char- 
acter, then the domestic economic strength 
of the parties to the confilct and the pri- 
orities they assign to their productive re- 
sources may be of decisive importance. To 
the extent that the administration falls to 
increase its sources of revenue either through 
taxes or through an expansion of the econ- 
omy, to that extent will it prejudice the 
Nation’s chances of victory in the new dimen- 
sion of the cold war which seems to lie 
ahead.” 

Turning from the domestic to the oversea 
background for the “new Eisenhower,” Sen- 
ator FULBRIGHT paused to recall how the Re- 
publicans indicted President Franklin D, 
Roosevelt for having practiced the same brand 
of personal diplomacy. “I am not at all sure 
what the phrase means.“ he said, “except 
that I know it was invested with a full quota 
of sinister significance. Now, of course, we 
are treated to the spectacle of President 
Eisenhower being hailed in the act of prac- 
ticing personal diplomacy. I don’t think 

it is the next worse thing to original sin, 
Quite the contrary, I have long favored the 
sort of exchanges now underway. 
My point is merely about the ironies of the 
situation.” 

And he continued: “When you stop to 
think about it, isn’t it alzo an ironical com- 
mentary on the disarray within the NATO 
alliance when responsible leaders of Euro- 
pean powers should need a reassurance from 
a President of the United States that he will 
not deal behind their back in his meetings 
with Mr. Khrushchev? But leaving irony 
aside, I welcome all evidence that in the 
field of foreign affairs we are seeing not a 
‘new Eisenhower’ but the ‘Ike’ of pre- 
1952 Republican conyention days. The Ike“ 
of those days embodied in his person the 
whole spirit of what NATO was meant to be. 
He was the prophet of warning and en- 
couragement, the negotiator of operating 
agreements where each member nation could 
see that its own national interest was best 
served in the context of a security arrange- 
ment that served simultaneously the na- 
tional interest of every other member. His 
renown was vastly augmented by that fact. 
And if now he returns to the scene and 
source of the accomplishments which carried 
him into the White House, and if he there 
sets in motion the material programs neces- 
sary to restore the integrity of his earlier 
accomplishments, the actions which will add 
luster to his name will also add strength 
to the Grand Alliance.” 

TAKE HIM TO OUR LEADER 

When the fact of Mr. Khrusheher's im- 
pending visit came into the conversation, 
Senator FULERICHT observed how often de- 
mocracies are inclined to invest their dicta- 
torial rivals with omnisclent powers. When 
Adolph Hitler was at the helght of his har- 

business, for example, the belief took 
hold among his intended victims that every- 
thing he did was thought out to the last 
chapter, and subject to his personal control 
at every step along the way. He had placed 
everyone on an automatic chess board, and 
everyone must inevitably more according to 
a master plan of his own design. Only after- 
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ward, when the Nazi war records were avail- 
able for study, it became clear that he was 
often swept along by events that caught 
him by surprise and carried him in direc- 
tions he had no intention of going. It also 
appeared that he was an incredible blun- 
derer. 

“It would be well to remember,” Fur- 
BRIGHT sald, “that Mr. Khrushchev too can 
be swept up and carried along by external 
forces over which he has no control. He 
can also fall into gross errors of judgment, 
It is quite possible that what he thought 
would happen when he precipitated the 
Berlin crises was very different from what 
actually did happen. In any case, it is as 
much to our own interest as it to his to keep 
open the avenues on which we may move 
toward tenable positions that are alterna- 
tives to war.” 

Nevertheless, the Senator felt that the ad- 
vance buildup given to the impending 
Khrushchev visit in the press might serve to 
activate what is always a latent danger in 
a democracy that has been subjected to a 
long period of stress. The danger is that the 
public, impatient for quick relief, will make 
its impatience a source of embarrassing pres- 
sure on its leaders when actual negotiations 
take place. 

“It is important to bear in mind,” he said, 
“that the impending visit has not altered 
a single item in the quotients of world power. 
It is the beginning of a procedure for pro- 
tracted conversations, and nothing more 
than a procedure. It does not mean that 
we no longer need a strong and versatile 
Military Establishment. Much less does it 
mean that we can do without an aggressive, 
articulate foreign-aid program. 

“What we urgently need, if there is to 
be any continuity in that kind of program, 
is long-term planning. What we now have 
is a system of appropriations on a hand-to- 
mouth basis that is both wasteful and in- 
efficient. When this comes to the notice 
of the American public, it is followed by 
a great outcry against the whole concept 
of foreign aid. This is rather like putting 
hobbles on a horse and then beating him 
because he won't run faster.” 

In the coming parleys with the Russians, 
Senator FULBRIGHT, as always, is firmly con- 
vinced that only the Executive, and in this 
case the Chief Executive, can speak for 
the Nation. To be sure, the chairman of 
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prod the Executive to move in certain areas, 
as he did recently with his declaration about 
the need for new policies in the Middle East. 
But the Senator already insists—and this 
is particularly Important for foreigners who 
may have heard just enough about Wilson 
and Henry Cabot Lodge to develop a pro- 
found misunderstanding of our balanced sys- 
tem of Government—that it is up to the 
Executive to assume the actual burden of 
conducting foreign affairs, whether they be 
mere conversations or serious negotiations. 
The job Congress has to do is big enough, 
and it has nothing to gain or to contribute 
when it tries to act like a back-seat driver or 
a camp follower. 


Public Comment on the Interest Ceiling 
for Federal Bonds—No. 6 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 
= or MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 11, 1959 
Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, 
in my remarks on the floor today I said 
I was going to put in the RECORD some 
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recent comments o nthe subject of re- 
moving the interest ceiling on long-term 
Federal bonds. This is No. 6 of the 
series: 
From the Baltimore (Md.) Sun, 
Sept. 4, 1959] 
A PARTIAL RESPONSE 


On Tuesday the leading New York banks 
raised their prime commercial rate to the 
highest point since 1925. A jump in the 
Federal Reserve discount rate follows inevi- 
tably. 

It was no accident that on Wednesday 
Speaker Rarsurn announced a belated ef- 
fort to put through a bill increasing the 
interest rate on Government E“ and “H” 
savings bonds, and that it has now begun to 
move. These savings bonds are the ones now 
held by some 40 million small investors who 
bought them on the assurance that they 
were buying a good investment, Not to keep 
the yield in line with that from other forms 
of prudent investment is to break faith with 
these small investors. And there is a prac- 
tical as well as & moral consideration (as- 
suming the two don’t always coincide). The 
Government raises substantial amounts of 
money through these bonds. The holders of 
them, if they don't get a fair shake, will stop 
buying them and will not reinvest them 
when they mature. 

When is Congress going to apply the same 
practical test to the administration's request 
for raising or removing entirely the statutory 
limit on the interest rate for regular Gov- 
ernment securities? True, the interest of 
40 million small investor-voters is not in- 
volved. But when the banks raised their 
own prime interest rate on Tuesday, out- 
standing Government securities promptly 
fell to a new low. Under the present statu- 
tory limit, it becomes more difficult than 
ever—all but impossible—to market any new 
medium- or long-term Government securl- 
ties. The only way left for the Government 
to borrow money in the market Is by way of 
short-term bills, which are only one step 
removed from printing-press money. With- 
out relief from the interest-rate limitation, 
the Treasury is quite unable to handle the 
national debt in an orderly and anti-infla- 
tionary way. 

Congress has been consistently mulish 
about granting this needed relief. If it 
doesn't do so during this session, it will 
almost certainly be called back into special 
session for the purpose later on, when Mem- 
bers of Congress would much rather be home 
politicking. The sensible thing to do is to 
grant this relief during the present session. 


Red China's Aggressions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, September 11, 1959 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, recent 
acts of aggression by Red China in Asia 
have provided further evidence that this 
Communist regime is not worthy of rep- 
resentation in the United Nations. Red 
China has presided over the Tibetan 
slaughter and has aided and abetted the 
uprising in Laos. And now in a surpris- 
ing turn on a friend, the Chinese Com- 
munists have acted with military vio- 
lence against the territory of India. 

It is particularly surprising that Red 
China should stir up violence along the 
northern frontier of India in light of 
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Prime Minister Nehru's consistent plea 
that his Red neighbor be admitted to the 
United Nations. An editorial which ap- 
Peared in the Washington Evening Star 
, Of August 31 comments about this turn 
of events in Asia, and I ask unanimous 
Consent that it be printed in the Ap- 
Pendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
Tent toi be printed inthe Ricos, s fol: 

WS: 

NEHRU AND RED CHINA 

There can be little doubt that Prime Min- 
ister Nehru is engaged in an agonizing reap- 
Praisal of India's policy toward Red China. 
Throughout the years of the cold war, he has 

n the chief voice of neutralism and non- 
Alinement in Asia. Walking a kind of mys- 
tical tightrope between East and West, he has 
held his government aloof from the opposing 
Military blocs, and he has seemed at times— 
even to his own countrymen—to be naively 
tolerant of the sins of international com- 
munism. 

More particularly, having in mind the geo- 
graphical location of India, Mr, Nehru has 
Spared no effort over the years to cultivate 
friendly relations with the Mao Tze-tung 
Tegime in Pelping. To that end, for example, 
he has consistently taken a leading role in 
advocating Red China’s admission as a mem- 
ber of the United Nations, and he has done 
humerous other things in behalf of the Chi- 
hese Communists. But now his past gen- 
erous attitude toward them has been gravely 
shaken, This is so because they have gone 
Cut of their way in recent months to push 

off his neutralist tightrope. Not con- 
tent with their slaughter of Tibet (the Aslan 
Hungary), or their pressures against the 
States of Bhutan and Sikkim, or their sup- 
Port. of the rebels in Laos, they have com- 
mitted acts of military violence against In- 
dian territory along the disputed northern 
trontier. 

Mr, Nehru himself has branded these acts 
&s aggression in a continuing form, and al- 
though he has discounted the possibility that 
they may presage an all-out invasion, he has 
Made clear that India will defend its terri- 
tory (and Bhutan and Sikkim as well) 
against any attack, More than that, suiting 
the action to the word, he has ordered the 

an army to move into appropriate posi- 
tions for that purpose. He still hopes, of 
Course, that he will be able, through diplo- 
Matic representations, to persuade the 

ese Communists to withdraw from the 
areas they have entered, but he has indicated 
a vast sense of disillusionment about their 
good faith and intentions, His position on 
the tightrope thus has become exceedingly 
Precarious, and some of his country's most 
influential newspapers have begun to sug- 
gest that he ought to abandon neutralism“ 
and aline his government with the defenses 
ot the free world. 

Perhaps the most baffling question in- 
volved tn all this has to do with why the 
Chinese Communists have thus repaid Mr. 
Nehru's many kindnesses with moves that 
Seem deliberately calculated to alienate him. 
Certainly, if they push him too far, or if 
their frontier aggression against India be- 
Comes a major territorial violation, he will 
have no choice but to condemn them with- 
Sut his usual equivocations. In that case, 
the whole of neutralist Asia would be pro- 
foundly affected, and hardly to Peiping's ad- 
Vantage. 
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Football Frankenstein 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDITH GREEN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 11, 1959 


Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Speaker, 
the Washington Post this morning 
printed an editorial setting forth some 
very pertinent remarks concerning the 
tragic death of two young men following 
football practice sessions. The Post 
quite correctly points out that the major 
share of the blame for these tragedies 
rests upon the infiation of football from 
a game to a national obsession. 

Like most Americans, I enjoy an oc- 
casional football game. It is a fascinat- 
ing sport and deserves a place in our 
school extracurricular activities pro- 
gram. But these tragedies certainly un- 
derscore the degree to which football 
has changed from a form of amusement 
to a big business. This is every bit as 
true of high school and college football 
as it is of so-called professional football. 
This overemphasis on competitive sports 
is one of the reasons I have opposed leg- 
islation to single out high school athletic 
coaches for salary increases above and 
beyond the salaries paid their academic 
colleagues on the high school faculties. 
Such recognition for the extra work put 
in by coaches, it seems to me,-is simply 
an extension of the overemphasis on 


competitive sports which has detracted. 


so seriously from the real job of our edu- 
cational institutions. Science and for- 
eign language and history and English 
teachers also put in extra time and extra 
effort that deserves equal recognition. 
Let us raise all salaries to the level that 
is just and fair. 

Let us put football back in the place 
where it belongs in the high school pro- 
gram as the following editorial suggests: 

FOOTBALL FRANKENSTEIN 


Two young lives have been snuffed out in 
the past fortnight—needlessly and sense- 
lessly—as a result of heat exhaustion induced 
by football practice in summer weather. A 
17-year-old high school boy in North Carolina 
collapsed after a practice session on August 
28 and died in a hospital the next day. And 
a 19-year-old Maryland University sopho- 
more died in Baltimore 4 days after a pro- 
longed workout on the playing fleld Septem- 
ber 2. The coaches involved in these two 

es cannot, of course, escape a share 
of the blame; grown men ought to have had 
more simple wit than to put boys wearing 
heavy football equipment through the fati- 
guing paces of practice on hot and muggy 
days. But to make scapegoats of the in- 
dividual coaches would be at once foolish and 
unjust. And it would be to ignore the un- 
derlying responsibility of a society which 
has inflated football from a game to a na- 
tional obsession, 

Football has its place as a team sport for 
school and college youths. But it has been 
lifted entirely out of its place by a mystique 
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which has made the winning of games a mat- 
ter of transcendent importance and which 
has made it a tradition to be willing to die 
for alma mater. College teams which are in 
all essential respects professional rather than 
amateur in character draw vast crowds; and 
in order to keep their stadiums filled colleges 
feel obliged to extend the professionalization 
of this sport by starting practice long be- 
fore the opening of school and by making 
a grueling business out of what is supposed 
to be a form of play. The plain truth is 
that college football, and to a considerable 
extent high school football, no longer has 
anything whatever to do with cultivation of 
the health, character, and sportsmanship of 
students. It is a ruthless contest for big 
mney in which victory is equated with vir- 

e. 

More tragic than the occasional loss of life 
and less occasional injury from this kind of 
football is the debasement of values which 
flows from it. Parents can, if they will join 
hands and voices, put football back in the 
place where it belongs, 


Ike Inspires Trust Abroad 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH SCOTT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, September 11, 1959 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp, a most in- 
teresting and perceptive article by Wil- 
liam Randolph Hearst, Jr., editor in 
chief of the Hearst newspapers, com- 
menting upon the recent visit of Presi- 
dent Eisenhower to Europe. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


IKE INSPIRES Trust ABROAD 


(By William Randolph Hearst, Jr., editor in 
chief, the Hearst newspapers) 

San Srmeon, Carm., September 5.—My 
contact with the goings on in the world has 
been chiefly through the most reliable and 
satisfying of all media, daily newspapers. 
(Advertisement.) 

Seriously though, you don't get the news 
from them at a given hour when editors 
are ready—but the papers are waiting a 
quick onceover or thorough perusal when 
you are ready. 

Also, if you didn't quite get the point the 
first time you can reread the piece or para- 
graph. You can't get any place saying, 
“how’s that again"? to a radio or TV voice. 

Meanwhile back at the ranch I have been 
following the travels of President Eisen- 
hower in Europe. And ashe rests this week- 
end in the 16-room apartment in Culzean 
Castle, which the Scottish people gave him 
for life-time use in affection and gratitude 
after World War II, there isn't any doubt 
at all that he has most successfully accom- 
plished his mission. 

I don't think any other leader in the world 
today could have done as well. No one else 
could have inspired the trust of the peoples 
of the various and different countries and 
won the confidence of their statesmen. 


speak of the Eisenhower charm. 
He has charm all right, but it is more than 
that. President Roosevelt had charm, 


dedicated Frenchman has extended Presi- 
dent Eisenhower his admiration since their 
first encounter in the days of the last war. 

Charm alone would not haye moved the 
people of West Germany, whose land he had 
crushed as a conqueror, to give Mr. Eisen- 
hower their overwhelming greeting now as 
commander in chief of peace, and to sum 
up their feeling for him in a banner that 
read: “Germans trust Eisenhower.” 

There, it seems to me, is the key word: 
“trust.” The Eisenhower charm is a mani- 


displayed in the dramatic setting of the 
world stage in Bonn, London, and Paris and 
that have earned him the esteem of his 
fellow Americans at home. 

There has at times been disagreement 
with his views and doubt of his policies. 
Our papers have not always concurred in 
everything he has done. But we haye never 
questioned the sincerity of his beliefs nor 
the integrity of his character, Nor, as it is 
now apparent, do our allies. 
~ While Mr. Roosevelt was loaded with 
charm, our man from Abilene is loaded with 
character. 

An instance comes to mind in my leisurely 
horseback review of the President's trip. It 
is not an example of world-shaking signifi- 
cance but more ilke a bit of byplay in the 
midst of great events. 

It is the party the President gave in Lon- 
don to old friends of World War II, first 
and foremost among them Sir Winston 
Churchill, whom I am pleased and proud to 
count as my friend, too, Among those 
present on invitation of the President and 
somewhat to his own astonishment, was 
Field Marshal Viscount Montgomery, Gen- 
eral Eisenhower's Deputy Commander of 
Allied Forces in Europe during the war, 

You may recall that Lord Montgomery 
published his memoirs last year. In them 
and in a television interview he criticized 
General Eisenhower's wartime strategy and 
his postwar political leadership. The Vis- 
count does not mince words, and it is no 
secret that his words burned and hurt. 

No demands of social protocol compelied 
the President to invite Lord Montgomery to 
the party. Nevertheless he did and welcomed 
Lord. Montgomery with the same hearty 
friendliness with which he greeted the 
others, I gather a good tlme was had by 
all 


A small episode? Yes. But it illustrates 
my point, It takes a man of character to 
overlook criticism that disparaged his con- 
duct of the massive exploit climaxing his 
military career. 

To return to the big picture, Mr. Eisen- 
hower’s meeting with doughty old Chancel- 
lor Adenauer resulted in complete under- 
standing and removed whatever doubts the 
Chancellor may have had that the President 
might give way on our obligations to the 
free people of West Berlin or West Germany. 
In fact, it appears that the meeting did 
more. 

As a result of it, Chancellor Adenauer 
moved over to the peace offensive in 
on Premier Khrushchey for hard negotiation 
on controlled international disarmament. 

The talk with the President also seems to 
have been behind the Chancellor's dramatic 
gesture of amity toward the Polish people— 
not their Communist governmenat—in a 
broadcast admitting the guilt of Hitier’s 
Germany in invading Poland 20 years ago 
and offering the hope of friendship from the 
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new Germany today. The fact that the 
offer was cynically rebuffed by the Polish 
Communist Premier reflects on him, not on 
Adenauer. 

In Britain there were once more tumul- 
tuous crowds and the delightful scene of 
the welcome by Queen Elizabeth and Prince 
Philip at Balmoral Castle, but the big show 
was the informal TV and radio chat of the 
President and Prime Minister Macmillan. 

Once more the President's sincerity and 
character showed themselves when he said 
he will not be a party to a summit meeting 
“that is going to depress and discourage 
people—we must have some promise of fruit- 
ful results.” 

His reiteration of his position—which I 
fully endorse—showed that he could not be 
moved from it in an atmosphere of adula- 
tion any more than he would be in one of 
threats. The British would like a summit 
as soon as possible, on the premise that the 
Foreign Ministers meeting at Geneva nar- 
rowed areas of disagreement enough to war- 
rant one. 

The President does not go along with this. 
To continue his figure of speech, the fruitful 
expectations at Geneva were green and sour. 
We must have a far more ripened expecta- 
tion of accomplishment from Premier 
Khrushchev before we go to a formal summit. 
The differences between the British and us 
are not critical and I do not think the Presi- 
dent will have much difficulty in persuad- 
ing them, when the matter comes to de- 
cision, to play it our way. 

In Paris there was more pomp than in 
Bonn or London. The Parisian crowds man- 
aged to convey their sentiments with shouts 
of “Vive Ike.” And the President, after 
beaming and waving along the boulevards 
and the Champs-Elysées, managed to con- 
vey his when he stretched out his arms to 
the people and said, “Je aime, tous” (I 
love you all). (I couldn't help wondering 
when I read it if he said it in a south of 
France accent.) 

There was no pomp and more substance 
in his unexpected appearance at NATO head- 
quarters where he gave the alllance a suc- 
cinct prescription for peace. “If we are firm 
among ourselves,” he sald, “if we refuse to 
retreat one inch from principle, if we remain 
flexible so far as tactics are concerned, if we 
give NATO the same patriotic deep devotion 
we give to each of our own nations, then 
there will be no war. Then there will be 

It is to be hoped President De Gaulle 
marked the words, for his dedicated desire 
to restore France to her former grandeur— 
with which we must sympathize in prin- 
ciple—has been a disruptive influence on 
NATO—for which he deserves no sympathy 
at all. 

The De Gaulle regime has demanded our 
support of its policy in Algeria, which is im- 
possible unless, as has been hinted, the Gen- 
eral is ready to accept the principle of self- 
determination as the eventual solution of 
the problem. 

The President was wise in withholding 
comment on this until General De Gaulle 
makes his position formally clear, as he is 
expected to be by the time the UN meets 
September 15. Mr. Eisenhower could not 
endorse in advance a policy that has not 
been firmed up. 

Nor can we agree to French control over 
our nuclear weapons on her soll, nor for a 
United States-British-French directorate of 
NATO. There is good reason to expect that 
the President, by his attitude of cordiality 
and firmness, has persuaded De Gaulle to 
recede from these untenable positions. As 
concerns a NATO triumvirate, the President 
pointedly remarked that all NATO nations 
are equals. 

While we awalt clarification of these 
issues, we do not have to wait to sum up the 
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President's mission to Europe as far more 
successful than anyone had anticipated. 

I hope he enjoys his rest in Scotland, and 
that the American people will give him 8& 
big welcome when he comes home. He has 
earned both. 


The Passport Bill 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH W. BARR 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 11, 1959 


Mr. BARR. Mr. Speaker, it is my 
honest opinion that the passport bill, 
which the Congress passed on Tuesday, 
the 8th of September, was not as simple 
and harmless as it seemed. I voted “no” 
on this bill, and I am inserting two edi- 
torials from the Indianapolis Star of 
June 28, 1958, and December 10, 1958, 
setting forth some of the arguments 
against this type of legislation: 

{From the Indianapolis (Ind.) Star, 
June 28, 1958 
WIDE-OPEN EXIT 


The State Department has decided to stop 
trying to prevent American citizens from 
leaving America and coming back. Hence- 
forth passport applicants will no longer be 
required to answer form questions about 
Communist Party membership. The change 
represents a State Department decision to 
go all the way in conforming to a recent 
Supreme Court opinion, 

It is too bad the passport matter had to 
get fouled up with the Communist issue. It 
is too bad the State Department had to wait 
for prodding by the Supreme Court, The 
principle involved should not be confused 
with communism or with the Court's past 
tendency to twist law and logic to favor 
Communists. By the lay of averages, the 
Court has to be right sometimes, and this 
is one of the times. The State Department 
is wise to surrender. 

There never was any legislative authority 
by which the Federal Government could re- 
strict the travel of American citizens for 
political reasons except under wartime con- 
ditions. Neither the State Department nor 
any other branch of Government has ever 
had the right to make of the United States a 
jail which some of its citizens cannot leave. 
A citizen who advocates violent overthrow 
of the Government can and should be prose- 
cuted and imprisoned under antisubversive 
laws. That is the proper punishment for his 
guilt. The denial of his freedom to travel 
when he has not been legally detained is 
pure oppression. 

The State Department's misuse of its pass- 
port functions has been based on the dan- 
gerous theory that the Government has the 
right to use private individuals as tools of 
diplomacy. The idea has been that the 
movement of individuals can be restricted 
and regulated in line with what officials 
conceive to be the national interest, There 
has never been a more subversive idea 
accepted on high levels. The American 
Government exists to protect the freedom 
of the individual, including his freedom to 
refuse to take an active hand in Govern- 
ment policies. It does not exist to shanghal 
the individual into becoming an active agent 
of policies with which he may disagree. 

Without hindrance by his own Govern- 
ment, an American who is not under criminal 
detention should be free to go anywhere in 
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the world where he will be accepted. If 
other governments want to keep us out of 
their countries, that is their privilege, as it 
is ours to keep their people out of the United 
States. But it is not the right of our own 
Public servants to tell us as individuals 
where we can and cannot go. If we want 
to risk our necks in dangerous places, they 
can and should disclaim responsibility, but 
they have no right to keep us from going. 

Now that the State Department has ad- 
mitted it has not the power to withhold 
passports for reasons of belief or associa- 
tion, it should not wait for a Court decree 
to take one other vital step. It should im- 
mediately abandon the policy of trying to 
keep Americans who do have passports from 
visiting blacklisted countries, If an Ameri- 
can wants to visit Communist China, or any 
other place on the face of the earth, and is 
wiiling to do so at his own risk, the Ameri- 
can Government should not be able to deny 
him the right. 

An Iron Curtain is possible only where a 
government exercises complete authority over 
the movement of its citizens. We don't need 
that kind of government here, and we don't 
want it, 


From the Indianapolis (Ind.) Star, 
Dec. 10, 1958] 
LET'S KEEP THIS FREEDOM 

Tt is gratifying to find the State Depart- 
ment alarmed about the activities of Amer- 
ican Communists and Communist supporters. 
But it would be wrong to give the Department 
the power to deny passports to such persons. 
It is questionable whether the denial of pass- 
ports is a very useful tool against the Com- 
munists. The exercise of such power in 
the past has done great violence to the Amer- 
ican ideal of freedom, and it would do the 
same again. 

During 6 years previous to last June, when 
the State Department was operating under 
a power to deny passports which it had sim- 
ply assumed for itself by regulation, by its 
own count passports were “tentatively or 
finally”. denied to “more than 300 persons” 
because of records indicating that they were 
supporters of the Communist movement. A 
Tew of these cases involved persons of promi- 
nence; and in these cases the Department 
succeeded in causing a considerable uproar. 
The prominent ones stayed home if they 
didn't get their passports. But the traffic in 
forged papers is too widespread and too well 
known to admit of any supposition that per- 
sons whose travel was important to the 
Communists were kept at home by denial 
of bona fide passports. 

Roderic L. O'Connor, administrator of the 
Bureau of Security and Consular Affairs, said 
in a recent address that “we can very seri- 
ously hinder the effective operation of the 
Communist Party here and abroad by mak- 
ing it difficult for the supporters of that 
party to depart from the United States.” On 
the basis of the experience of the 6 years 
during which the Department exercised the 
power, that statement requires a lot of sub- 
stantlating. 

Unquestionably, however, the Department 
could. very seriously hinder the activities of 
persons who are essentially law abiding if it 
held the power to deny people of a particular 
philosophic viewpoint the right to depart 
legally from the United States. If the pre- 
cedent is established now to forbid the de- 
parture of supporters of communism, tomor- 
row the precedent could be used to forbid 
the departure of the supporters of free trade, 
or prohibition, or anything else which the 
makers of the regulations might regard as 
a dangerous philosophy. 

The fact that control of travel can be 
used to hinder the development or operation 
of a political or philosophical idea is the 
very reason that the right of the individual 


to move about is basic to human freedom, _ 
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The right of the American citizen to leave 
the country and go wherever in the world he 
wants—as far as American Government con- 
trol As concerned—is just as vital as the right 
to move about inside the country. When 
the Government begins to close the travel 
gates to persons with “ ” ideas, the 
Government takes control of the communi- 
cation of ideas. 

Freedom is not protected against the 
Communists by adopting the tactics of the 
Communists. Making it hard for the sup- 
porters of other systems to leave the coun- 
try is one of the basic methods of the Com- 
munists. After all the argument Ameri- 
cans individually and the United States of- 
ficially have made against the policy of 
the Iron Curtain, it would ill befit the 
United States to take up that policy, 

It is true that Communists and their sup- 
porters in America are dangerous. Stronger 
laws are indeed needed to control their con- 
spiracies against the security of America. 
The teeth should be put back in the Smith 
Act and the power of the States to defend 
themselves against sedition should be re- 
stored. If security requires still further re- 
striction of Communists, it should be done 
directly and not through such devious meas- 
ures as travel regulations which would set the 
precedent for hampering the freedom of all 
Americans. 


Acquisition of Real Property by the 
Federal Government 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM LANGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, September 11, 1959 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of thë Recor the letter of 
transmittal and resolution adopted by 
the Board of County Commissioners, 
Renville County, N. Dak., relating to the 
acquisition of real property by the 
Federal Government. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and resolution were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

RENVILLE COUNTY, N. DAK. 
September 2, 1959. 
The -Honorable WILLIAM LANGER, 
U.S. Senator, Senate Office Building, Wash- 
ington, D. CG. 

Dear SENATOR LANGER: Upon direction of 
the Board of County Commissioners of Ren- 
ville County, N. Dak., I am enclosing here- 
with a copy of their resolution with regard to 
S. 910 and H.R. 5731 and H.R. 6073. You are 
probably aware that Renville County has lost 
tens of thousands of acres from the tax lists 
as n result of the Upper Souris Game Refuge, 
which loss has been a heavy burden upon the 
remaining taxable territory. It appears that 
if the legislation above referred to is passed, 
that considerable benefit could be derived by 
this county and a number of other counties 
in the same situation. 

We hope that you will see fit to give this 
proposed legislation your full support. 

Very truly yours, 
EsTHER HOCHSPRUNG, 
County Auditor. 


EXTRACT FROM THE MINUTES OF THE PROCEED- 
INGS OF THE BOARD OF County CoMMIsSION= 
ERS OF RENVILLE COUNTY, N. DAK, on Sre- 
TEMBER 1, 1959 
Commissioner Vendsel introduced the fol- 

lowing resolution and moved its adoption: 
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“Whereas Renville County and other mu- 
nicipalities and goyernmental jurisdictions 
have been in the past and are at present 
severely affected by the loss of tax revenue 
resulting from the acquisition of real prop- 
erty by the Federal Government; and 

“Whereas there have been introduced in 
Congress S. 910 and H.R. 5731 and H.R. 6073 
which, if adopted, will assist in alleviating the 
situation referred to: be it therefore 

“Resolved, That the Board of County Com- 
missioners of Renville County go on record 
as supporting the said proposed legislation 
and of urging the Senators and Representa- 
tives from the State of North Dakota to do 
all in their power to bring about the passage 
of said legislation; be it further 

“Resolved, That the county auditor be di- 
rected to send to Hon. WiLLIam Lancer, Hon, 
Mitton R. Younc, Hon. Dow SHORT, and Hon, 
QUENTIN R. BURDICK copies of this resolution. 

“Upon vote, all commissioners voted Aye“ 
and none voted “Nay”, and the resolution was 
adopted. 

“Dated at Mohall, N. Dak., this Ist day of 
September 1959.” 

EsTHER HOCHSPRUNG, 
County Auditor. 


An Editor’s Views of Current Develop- 
ments in Central America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 11, 1959 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, 
I include the following series of four 
articles written by Mr. Anthony Harri 
gan, associate editor, the News and 
Courier, Charleston, S.C., during his re- 
cent trip to Central America and the 
Caribbean area. I found Mr. Harrigan's 
articles extremely interesting and highly 
informative and I commend them to the 
attention of my colleagues and others 
interested in the important develop- 
ments taking place in that part of the 
world: 

OUTLOOK Is GLOOMY IN Casrno's CUBA 

(By Anthony Harrigan) 

Havana, Cuna—Castro’s bearded, long- 
haired soldiers in olive green uniforms stand 
guard with loaded submachine-guns outside 
the Presidential Palace, They are stationed 
along the Avenida de las Misiones, in front 
of this White House of Cuba. They are in 
the park at the rear of the building, walk- 
ing among the baby carriages and the lovers. 
Every few minutes a truck or jeep, loaded 
with soldiers, dashes along one of the nearby 
streets. 

Castro's forces are arresting “counter- 
revolutionaries.” The estimates of numbers 
vary by the hour. 

GOVERNMENT JUMPY 

The government is jumpy. The city is full 
of rumors of Batista-Dominican landings on 
this island. 

Fidel Castro is an elusive figure moving 
rapidly from place to place. He carries the 
Cuban government in his hat. 

“Castro is Cuba.” a veteran Havana 
journalist told me, “He decides everything.” 

This able American writer, who knows 
Cuba inside out, stressed the chaotic nature 
of the Castro regime, its leftist character, 
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and its unrealistic approach to Cuba's prob- 

lems. 

“Castro,” I was told, "is not a Communist, 
But he is doing everything the Communists 
want." 

My informant told me that a leading 
Communist editor had made this statement 
in private conversation. The 
agrarian reform, which is the principal pro- 
gram of the revolutionary government, has 
long been an objective of Communists in 
Cuba. 

“They will destroy the sugar industry,” 
my journalist acquaintance said. “They 
haven’t the capital or the ability to operate 
it. 

NO MANAGEMENT 

“As for their plan to create cooperatives, 
no organization in Cuba could manage such 
an enterprise. 

“They actually want to destroy the sugar 
industry. They have the idea they can sell 
vegetables and cattle to the United States. 
They don't understand that Cuban beef Is 
marked fourth class in the United States 
and that the last thing Americans need is 
more agricultural commodities.” 

My informant held out no hope that a 
moderate element exists within the Castro 
government. 

“Recently,” this journalist told me, “Castro 
appeared before a group of newspapermen. 
He said: ‘I am appointing my brother Raul 
commander in chief of the armed forces, and 
if I die, he will become head of the govern- 
ment. If you think I am radical, then you 
don't know my little brother Raul.“ 

This writer said there wasn't any evidence 
as to whether Raul Castro is or is not a Com- 
munist. “But for years,” said my source, “he 
bas been soaking up leftist and communist 
ideas." 

What concerns this American journalist 18 
that Communists are filing all the second 
echelon posts in the Castro government. 

Cited as an example was the education 
ministry. Though Armando Hart, 23-year- 
old education minister, is not regarded as a 
Red, the entire staff charged with the pre- 
paration of new textbooks for Cuban schools 
consists of persons with ultra-leftist and 
Communist backgrounds. 

I was told that Castro can't understand 
that Cuba must stay in the good graces of 
the United States in order to survive eco- 
nomically. Cuba depends on sugar for its 
cash, and the world price of sugar is below 
the cost of producing it in Cuba. The only 

part of the sugar crop that Cuba profits from 
is that part which is sold to the United 

States at the special high price which the 

United States ts willing to pay. 

Though Castro professes not to understand 
why Americans don't like his regime, he con- 
tinually whips up anti-Americanism. He 
attethpts to promote new trade ties for Cuba. 
In recent months, the Japanese have been 
dickering with the revolutionary govern- 

ment. But as my source explained, these 

exploratory efforts aren't likely to get any- 
where. The Japanese want to sell textiles to 

Cuba, and inasmuch as Cuba has textile 

mills, protests are made every time the gov- 

ernment talks textiles with the Japanese. 

As to the future of Cuba under Castro, 
my informant was pessimistic. The word 
that I received was that things are likely to 
go from bad to worse. 

Castro is destroying the upper middle 
class,” I was told. 

And for & nation that hopes to prosper, 
such an action is a virtual guarantee of con- 
tinuing poverty. 


Tae HONDURAN ECONOMY 
(By Anthony Harrigan) 
TEGUCIGALPA, HONDURAS;—Fires blazed on 


eroded hilltops as our plane neared the capi- 
tal. Oxen are pulling carts in the city streets, 


so-called 
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Students in crumpled gray cloth suits lounge 
outside a rundown university building. 
These are signs and symbols of Honduras, a 
poverty-ridden country. 

Honduras is so poor that even the police, 
a privileged class in most Central American 
countries, wear shabby uniforms. 

The national budget of Honduras is $42.5 
million a year. Money is tight. When Presi- 
dent Villeda Morales took office 2 years 
ago, there was only about $40,000 in the na- 
tional treasury. The government finds it- 
self in a jam when it needs an extra $10,000 
for specific purpose. 

This mushroom-shaped country the size 
of Tennessee is the second largest of the six 
Central American Republics, It has a popu- 
lation of 1.8 million. 

A few additional facts: 

At last report, Honduras had only 24 miles 
of paved highway. a 

The only railroad facilities are feeder lines 
for banana divisions operated by the United 
Fruit Co. and the Standard Fruit Co. These 
are on the north coast far from the capital 
city. 

Almost 90 percent of Honduras is moun- 
tainous. 

Honduras has less electric power than any 
country except Haiti. 

The country lacks the rain needed for good 
agricultural production. U.S. agriculturists 
do not believe that food crops will flourish 
on land that receives less than 20 inches of 
rain a year. The annual rainfall in much 
of Honduras is only 17 Inches. 

Only on the northern coast, where there 
is rain and bananas can be grown for export, 
is there a truly productive agricultural enter- 
prise. The United Fruit Co.’s banana di- 
vision there, with its piers and railroad fa- 
cilities, represents one of the few solid prop- 
erties in the country. Taxes paid by the 
United Fruit Co, are the mainstay of Hon- 
duras. Without these taxes, the country 
would be in a desperate financial condition. 

The country's assets, in addition to the 
United Fruit Co. banana lands—which are 
the result of heavy inyestment by U.S. citi- 
vens—include a pleasant climate and some 
of the most superb mountain scenery in the 
world. 

Tourist trade is negligible, however. 
Though good air service exists, few Ameri- 
can travelers enter this country. The tour- 
ist trade is one that this poor country 
should cultivate but most probably cannot 
afford to promote In expensive U.S. news 
media. z 

American travelers who ask only for nat- 
ural beauty, and not for luxurlous accom- 
modations offered in some international 
hotels, would enjoy this magnificient coun- 
try. Not only are the mountains and val- 
leys spectacular, but here are buildings of 
interest. to students of history and archi- 
tecture. The Cathedral of St. Michael the 
Archangel, in downtown Tegucigalpa, is one 
of the finest Spanish churches I have seen 
on this journey. 

In the 138 years of its existence, Honduras 
has had 138 revolutions. An unsuccessful 
revolt took place only recently. But Ameri- 
cans should not make too much of such 
political upsets. They aren’t much more 
than changes of the guard—affairs involving 
small forces, and usually resulting in few 
major changes. 

One has to remember that the best busi- 
ness in Honduras is government. For the 
able people of this country, the Government 
is the only source of income and influence. 
Business enterprises are yirtually nonexist- 
ent. 

I am told that the present Chief Execu- 
tive is a good man but unable to effect any 
real changes in this country because of a 
lack of funds, 

The United States puts roughly $1.5 mil- 
lion a year into Honduras through a variety 
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of agencies. The money is spent on health, 
education, and agricultural projects. 

Since 1947, the United States has been 
spending an average of $1 million a year. 

Private investment, except for the big op- 
erations of the fruit companies, is negli- 
gible. Bulk Carriers, Inc., and the Crown 
Zellerbach Paper Co., have under considers- 
tion a 840 million pulpwood plant. Private 
Honduran investment is modest. 

In the city of Tegucigalpa, such prosper- 
ity as exists is reported to stem from the 
expenditures of the sizable North American 
colony. Hondurans rent homes to North 
Americans for as much as $250 a month. 
Many of these private homes are lovely in- 
deed. They are built of white and pink 
stone quarried in the nelghborhood. The 
majority of streets in front of houses in 
new sections—Tegucigalpa’s suburbla—are 
unpaved. 

The basic problem in Honduras is food. 
There simply isn’t enough of it to go round. 
Available supplies are sold at exorbitant 
prices. A head of lettuce can be sold in 
Tegucigalpa for $1. Corn sells for two and 
one-half times the price in the United 
States. A jar of strawberry jam costs 90 
cents. 

While food is the greatest need of this 
country, the news here is that the U.S. Goy- 
ernment is about to embark on a major new 
health campaign in Latin America. If this 
is so, it can only mean greater suffering in 
a country such as this. Why? Because im- 
proved checks on malaria and better water 
supplies will mean a lowering of the death 
rate and more mouths to feed. Better 
health will simply upset the balance of 
nature in Honduras and similarly situated 
Caribbean countries. 

It is impossible to openly oppose better 
health and longer life, but the end result 
of humanitarian measures is increased suf- 
fering. 

Of pressing importance is the production 
of more foodstuffs—field crops such as corn, 
rice, and beans. These are the crops that 
provide the greatest amount of nourishment 
for the greatest number of people. Later, 
when there is enough basic food to go around, 
the country can concentrate on cattle and 
vegetables. 

But agricultural production is slow to in- 
crease. Much of the land is worthless for 
farming. Skilled farmers are few. An espe- 
cially serious problem is the credit necessary 
for a farmer to prepare new lands and carry 
his operation through the first year. 

Money is difficult to borrow in Honduras. 
Interest rates range from 8 percent a year to 
3.5 percent a month. There is a national cen- 
tral bank in Honduras and one private bank, 
plus money lenders. The London and 
Montreal Bank will commence operations in 
October. As private banking facilities be- 
come more numerous, interest rates may be 
competitive. 

One should not imagine that this is a city 
without people of affluence. There is money 
here. Profits are high in many Honduran 
enterprises. But people with money are 
likely to stash it away in banks in the 
United States and in Switzerland. They 
fear political turmoil and confiscation. 

What are U.S, objectives in Honduras? 
That's the question Americans must consider 
carefully. 

For one thing, U.S. citizens and companies 
have a big stake in this country. Thus our 
Government should do whatever is reason- 
able to protect U.S. investment. 

The United States has a big stake in the 
status quo in that it has no desire to see a 
Communist regime installed In any Central 
American country. Red infection might 
spread throughout the Americas and the 
Soviets might seek to establish satellites and 
military installations in this hemisphere, 
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Then there ls the attitude that the United 
States should help a neighboring republic 
Which lives on the brink of chaos. 

Whether U.S. aid is sufficient to heip Hon- 
Guras solve its tremendous problems, this 
Writer can't say. But if it prevents the 
economie collapse which might be a prelude 
to a Communist regime, it is money well 
Spent. After all, the annual bill for aid to 
Honduras comes to less than half the cost 
Of a single ballistic missile, 


LATINS Loox To UNITED STATES FoR 
LEADERSHIP 


(By Anthony Harrigan) 

GUATEMALA Crry—Five years ago a U.S, 
Ambassador, the late John E. Peurifoy of 
South Carolina, walked the streets of this 
city with an automatic pistol tucked under 
his belt. The Colleton County man spoke 
Openly of what sort of leaders the United 
States did or did not want in Guatemala. 
Though Ambassador Peurifoy’s personal role 
in the Guatemalan liberation movement of 
1954 is still not wholly clear, the fact is that 
the pro-Communist regime of Jacobo Ar- 
benz was ousted from power. 

Today the role of the United States in 
Guatemala is a quiet one. The administra- 
tion of President Miguel Ydigoras Fuentes 
is friendly to the United States. Neverthe- 
less, the U.S. Embassy and information serv- 
ice operation here is one of the biggest 
in Latin America. Guatemala bears close 
Watching, as indicated by the fact that a 
leftwinger, Dr. Luis F. Galich Lopez, re- 
Cently was elected mayor of Guatemala City. 

Potential danger stems from the attitude 
of many university students. The present 
generation of students received primary edu- 
Cation during the period when the Reds 
Controlled this country, Many students had 
their thinking colored by doctrines they 
heard during their formative years. 

A complicating factor, I have been told, 
is that many Guatemalans associate the 
early. days of the Arbenz regime with na- 
tional reform. It was not until the 1940's 
After the ouster of a rightwing dictatorship, 
that Guatemala received its first social legis- 
lation designed to help the poor. 

While the United States is properly alarm- 
ed about Communist penetration in Cen- 
tral America, citizens of these countries are 
not greatly disturbed. 

“The Latin attitude,” I was told, “is doubt 
that the Communist menace is serious but 
that if it is, then the United States will 
take care of it.” 

The importance to the Communists of hay- 
ing a Red regime in Latin America cannot be 
Overestimated. When Communists con- 
trolled Guatemala in the early 1950's, world 
Communism could say to people in Europe 
and Asia: “See, the United States is so weak 
it cannot keep up out of its own backyard,” 

The principal U.S. diplomatic device in 
this and other Central American countries is 
economic aid, both direct and indirect. The 
United States has spent about $80 million in 
Guatemala since the Red regime was over- 
thrown in 1954. 

In addition, the Government knows that 
inasmuch as the United States is the princi- 
Pal supplier of funds to the World Bank, it 
Bas a big say in how loans are made. The 
US. Ambassador ls influential because his 
views may determine how much aid is 
avallable. 

As in other Central American countries, 
Poverty is a friend of leftism and an enemy 
Of the United States. For a nation to re- 
Spond to the policies of a capitalist country 
there must be sympathy for for capitalism 
and expectation of sharing in its fruits. Bo 
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long as Guatemala has great poverty, the 
danger of Communist political exploitation 
is present. 

While Guatemala has made great strides in 
recent. years, it also has much poverty to 
overcome. 

Guatemala City has many blocks of beauti- 
ful homes that represent a blend of inter- 
national architectural styles and the In- 
dian traditions of this country. Streets, pub- 
lic buildings, hotel and airport facilities are 
excellent. But Indian women with babies 
on their backs sleep in the entranceways of 
stores. Many people seem to have no homes 
but the sidewalks. 

This is a city that is making reai progress, 
but it also is a city of conspicuous misery. 

Everywhere one travels in Central America 
one sees the misery of the present and the 
promise of the future. Certainly Guatemala, 
un beautiful land of lakes, mountains and 
ancient ruins, will draw increasing numbers 
of American tourists in the years ahead. 

In this and other Central American coun- 
tries the Germans, Japanese, and British are 
alert to trade opportunities. The British, for 
example, dominate tractor sales în this part 
of the world. 

These Latin countries abound in oppor- 
tunities for shrewd investors and smart 
traders. They need everything that an in- 
dustrial economy produces. If U.S. citizens 
are awake to the opportunities, they will 
arrange credits so that they get the business. 

With some notable exceptions, U.S, busi- 
ness seems to be slow to grasp the oppor- 
tunities of selling to the middle class market 
in Middle America. This is unfortunate for 
the United States, inasmuch as history tells 
us that trade ties lead to political ties. If 
we fail to develop, we may lose the other. 
One day soon the Communist world may 
enter the trade war in this region. 

Everywhere one travels in Central Amer- 
ica, one realizes the extent to which people 
look to the United States. They seem not 
to look so much for dollars as for U.S. leader- 
ship. 

Americans at home don't begin to appre- 
ciate their Nation’s farflung power and in- 
fluence. The people of Central America ex- 
pect us to deploy our national strength in 
various ways. They often overestimate the 
alertness of the United States to its own 
needs, imagining that we are bolder in for- 
eign policy than we actually are. 

Clearly, the United States has a great 
future in Middle America if ft wakes to its 
opportunities. We should realize, however, 
that each country is erent and requires 
different handling. 

It is important to understand that these 
countries are not ratholes for foreign aid. 
U.S. citizens and companies can and should 
do more business in these countries, One 
North American corporation, the United 
Fruit Co., has been doing busines in these 
lands for more than half a century, Though 
political conditions have altered radically and 
may change even more in the years ahead, 
this company believes it can continue to do 
business on & profitable basis. 

The United Fruit Co. has a flexibility of 
approach that stands it in good stead. The 
U.S. public should recognize that the chang- 
ing world of Central America, which is char- 
acterized by intense nationalism, requires 
this sort of flexibility. 

The United States will remain strong and 
influential in this hemisphere if it learns to 
be flexible in bringing its power to bear; if 
it assigns able young businessmen and 
diplomats, and if it rediscovers the business 
drive that made fortunes for Yankee traders 


100 years ago. 
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A View or Costa RICA 


(By Anthony Harrigan) 

San Jose, Costa Rica—The most over- 
worked description of this country is that 
Costa Rica is the Switzerland of Central 
America. 

But that's the right description. I shall 
use it. 

This is a country, which as seen from San 
Jose, the capital city, high in the mountains, 
is a land of republican simplicity, dignity, 
and decency. The President, Mario Echandi, 
drives his own automobile to work. The 
presidential palace is an unpretentious 
structure. There are more teachers in Costa 
Rica than policemen—a remarkable thing 
in Central America. Equally remarkable to 
the visitor is the evident unwillingness of 
Costa Rican administrations to build huge 
Government palaces at the expense of the 
people. National ministries are housed in a 
variety of modest structures, which though 
freshly painted and kept in good repair, 
would not be accepted by empire-building 
bureaucrats in many a U.S. county seat. 

Another sign of the Costa Rican way of 
life are the schoolchildren in simple blue 
end white uniforms. And most extraor- 
dinary of all, the young girls—the teenagers 
in school attire—don't wear lipstick or cos- 
metics or in any way attempt to appear as 
though they were 25 or 30. 

Costa Rica is a good Catholic country. A 
huge throng of worshipers filled the San Jose 
cathedral during midmorning mass Sun- 
day. It was a cross section of humanity in 
this city—the young and the old and the 
well dressed and the shabby. They were in 
the cathedral again early Monday morning— 
men in overalls and torn shirts and business- 
men in expensive suits—fashionably dressed 
women and old crones in drab black dresses, 
moving on their knees down the long aisle 
toward the high altar, 

This is not a spectacular city like Havana, 
but one well worth raving about, for it offers 
the kind of life to which all Central Ameri- 
can countries should aspire. 

To understand Costa Rica, one has to 
know that since Spanish times it has had 
many small landowners and few holders of 
vast estates. It is more of a white nation 
than any country in Central America, hav- 
Ing a large population of pure Spanish origin, 
The country’s original Indian population re- 
ceived the same treatment as the Indians in 
the United States. Furthermore, Costa Rica 
welcomed large numbers of European immi- 
grants in the last century. 

I talked today with the descendant of one 
of the immigrants who came from Germany 
in the 1800's. He is Hubert Federspiel, one 
of San Jose's leading young businessmen, 
Though he bears a German name, he is 
completely a Costa Rican in thought and 
manner. 

Mr. Federspiel permitted me to tour the 
magnificient department store and printing 
plant that he owns in downtown San Jose. 
Carlos Federspiel & Co. which is the name 
of the establishment opened my eyes to the 
advanced state of Costa Rican business en- 
terprise. 

Elsewhere in this part of the world many 
dry goods stores seem to be 30 years behind 
the times, with little understanding of mod- 
ern packaging and sales techniques. But 
Federsplel's could teach most small city US. 
enterprises many a lesson. 

The accounting department at Federspiel’s 
has the most modern equipment and sales 
and credit data systems, Management re- 
ceives a dally Inventory report on every item 
in the store. The lines of radios, TV, tape 
recorders, typewriters, etc., offered for sale, 
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are as fine as anything in U.S. communities, 
The book store which the company operates 
has everything from the complete works of 
Descartes to cut-out books for children. The 
company has a lithographing shop that turns 
out labels for Costa Rica beer, the jackets 
for all the cigarettes made in San Jose, 
Petty-style calendars in full color, plus the 
national lottery tickets. The print shop is 
equipped with the latest German presses and 
paper cutting machines, The company’s can- 
teen offers better facilities for a pleasant 
coffee break than most U.S. business places. 
The employes have the use of real china, 
not paper cups. And the entire sales and 
manufacturing operation is under one roof, 
with delivery assured anywhere in Costa 
Rica. 

Federspiel’s Is an example of the best of 
Latin business. 

What about U.S. business? According to 
Mr. Federspiel who learned merchandising 
in. Chicago, U.S. businessmen are lagging be- 
hind the Europeans and the Japanese. 
Though his company buys quantities of 
US-made goods, the Germans and other for- 
eign business groups are making the big 
gains in the expanding Costa Rican market. 

These national groups, according to Mr. 
Federspiel, don't mind spending time to sell 
their goods. They come into the city, learn 
the wants, needs and capabilities of a store, 
and carefully and graciously work with the 
store management to get a sales order that 
will be satisfactory. The US. salesman re- 
portedly rushes in and offers what he has on 
a take-it-or-leave-it basis, Ignoring some of 
the little polite usages here which mean a 
lot to Latins. The abundance here of Euro- 
pean and Japanese products (the latter have 
sold a great many jeep-like vehicies in this 
country) Indicates that U.S. companies need 
to study their sales operations in Latin 
America. They will have to become more 
competitive if they don't want to lose the 
growing middle class market of middle 
America. 

Though this country is unique in Central 
America, it is not without problems. The 
Communists are at work here as elsewhere 
in the world. Legally banned, they never- 
theless issue a newspaper that whoops it up 
for the Soviet Union and Cuba's Fidel Castro. 
The country has an unfavorable balance of 
trade, and must increase its exports. 

Socialism is a problem in this country. 
Certain existing laws hamper economic 
growth, At the present time, for instance, 
liberals in the national legislature are push- 
ing a pay plan which would require employ- 
ers to pay their workers an extra month's 
salary as a bonus. 

But there are conservative Costa Ricans 
who are fighting this and other schemes 
which would slow the country’s progress. 

I talked this afternoon with Guido Fer- 
nandez, an able, articulate young business- 
man, who is the executive secretary of ANFE, 
the national association for economic deyel- 
opment. 

This is a private group devoted to the ad- 
vancement and protection of free enterprise 
in Costa Rica. It wars with socialist-minded 
Officials who want government to run every 
sort of business. ANFE conducts a vigorous 
campaign in the Costa Rica press, button- 
holes legislators, issues a magazine devoted 
to free enterprise, and even sponsors free 
enterprise committees in the national uni- 
versity. 

ANFE also is active in bringing new busi- 
ness to the country. Mr. Fernandez was 
making plans today to hold a luncheon for 
a plane-load of Baton Rouge, La. business- 
men, who have been invited to fly down here 
and investigate investment opportunities. 

Wherever one looks in San Jose, one sees 
a bright future. This is a politically healthy 
stable country which is friendly to the 
United States and whose friendship the 
United States should value highly. 
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Overseas Tour by President Eisenhower 
and Forthcoming Visit of Premier 
Khrushchey 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, September 11, 1959 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, in a 
column which appeared in the Boston 
Sunday Herald of August 30, entitled, 
“Trip Is Great Adventure,” George 
Minot presents a revealing analysis on 
the importance of President Eisen- 
hower's overseas tour. 

Mr. Minot also touches on the press- 
ing problem of Premier Khrushchev's 
forthcoming visit to this country and he 
stresses the need of our displaying to 
the Soviet Premier our unity of pur- 
pose and our dogged determination to 
protect our way of life. I ask unani- 
mous consent that this penetrating com- 
mentary be printed in the Appendix of 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the arti- 
cle was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Trip Is Great ADVENTURE 
(By George Minot) 

President Eisenhower is spending the 
weekend at the country home of Prime Min- 
ister Macmillan outside London. Tomorrow 
night the two of them will go on British 
television for what has been characterized as 
an informal talk. The purpose of it, of 
course, is to show the world that they stand 
side by side in combating the common 
menace. 

Apparently the President is having the 
time of his life on this his greatest adven- 
ture. It is the kind of thing he does best. 
You remember that before the invasion of 
Europe in wartime our allies and our own 
generals were split from hither to yon. In 
those divisions, and in those that followed 
until the end of the war, it was Eisenhower 
who soothed the angry, calmed the impa- 
tient, prodded the laggards, and—if you par- 
don a hackneyed term—got the team pulling 
together. 


HOPE, FOREBODING, AND CUROSITY 


So it is little wonder the entire world— 
free and slave—is watching this adventure 
with a pecullar fixture of hope, foreboding, 
and curiosity. Its potentialities for good are 
almost boundless. Possibly it will result in 
an uneasy peace for years tocome. It could 
have dangerous consequences—even be the 
forerunner of war. It may lift the world 
into an ecstasy of hope and confidence. 
Just as easily it could cast the earth Into a 
slough of despair. þe 

If you have been reading any of the great 
columnists, you may think that this Is a 
new Eisenhower who is testing his personal 
diplomacy on our allies and who next month 
is to receive Premier Khrushchev to these 
shores. Walter Lippmann, for instance re- 
ferred to the President as a man who “has 
for years been throttled down by diffidence, 
by a lack of confidence in his own political 
know-how.” 

That, of course, is nonsense. Lippmann 
forgets quickly. It was know-how, political 
as well as military, that produced unity dur- 
ing the war, and, that ended the mess in 
Korea later, It was Eisenhower's confidence 
and courage that kept this country on a level 
keel when all around him cried for crack- 
pot schemes to end the recession. 
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The New York Times, in a lead editorial, 
the other day paid tribute to Eisenhower's 
new leadership and to his determination 
to do his utmost for peace before leaving 
office. For heavens sake, what do they think 
he has been doing the last 6 years? 


NEVER A TRIP LIKE THIS ONE 


Nobody knows how such myths start, but 
none is more ridiculous than the one that 
Secretary Dulles was absolute boss of our 
foreign policy for years and that the Presi- 
dent didn’t show much interest or partici- 
pate fully in great decisions until after Mr.“ 
Dulles! death. In private conversations in 
the last few weeks, Mr. Eisenhower has ex- 
hibited considerable surprise and annoyance 
at this talk of his new leadership. 

It is no new Eisenhower who this last week 
has been conferring with Chancellor Ade- 
nauer in Bonn and who will follow up his 
London meetings with others in Paris. 
Then, returning to Washington to meet 
Khrushchey he will prepare to be off again 
on a return visit to Soviet Russia and then 
later still for an East-West summit meeting. 
He may fail in this great mission but if he 
does the whole world will know that respon- 
sibility for the fallure rests elsewhere. 

In any event, it isn't an exaggeration to 
say there never has been a trip like the one 
Eisenhower now is on. Civilized statesmen 
never have dealt with men like Khru- 
shchey and his predecessors before. It Is one 
thing to meet with power-mad autocrats. 
and quite another with demons who raise 
problems not to settle them but to make 
sure they are not settled, with dedicated 
zealots who threaten, blackmail, and de- 
nounce but- who have no idea of honestly 
negotiating. 

DE GAULLE INTERESTED IN FRANCE 


Tt is, of course, too early to say positively 
that Eisenhower has appeased the uneasy 
and bitter Adenauer. At least he feels no 
longer neglected and If he is sure of any- 
thing now it is that the President and’ Sec- 
retary Herter are walking the same path a5 
did Mr. Dulles. And he knows, if he didn't 
know it before, that we never wiil sell out 
the people of West Berlin, 

DeGaulle also is bitter. He doesn't want 
to talk about Khrushchev, the Reds, Berlin 
or much of anything else except France. He 
wants Eisenhower to persuade the Allies to 
give France a bigger voice in world coun- 
cils, help her in Algeria and give her more 
secrets of the atomic bomb than she has. 
If Eisenhower resists these demands, De- 
Gaulle is ready to threaten he'll pull out of 
the NATO alliance. 

Eisenhower will have little trouble with 
DeGaulle, no more than he js having with 
Macmillan this week end. Our British cous- 
in is willing to go along with us on almost 
anything as long as he will get some of the 
credit if it is successful, but none of the 
blame if it turns out badly. The German 
problem” doesn't bother Macmillan very 
much, Like the French, the British don't 
care if Germany is divided for years. As 
long as he gets to a summit meeting Macmil- 
lan will be happy, 


MUST SEE US AS WE ARE 


Home again, the President has another big 
job. Somehow, he’s got to show Khrushchev 
a people and a country not only happy and 
free—as he has already said—but a country 
and a people who are tough and strong, who 
hate tyrants and tyranny, who loathe what 
the Communists stand for, who possess a 
huge arsenal of arms and can turn out im- 
plements of war in thousands of plants from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific—and who will 
fight—to their last drop if thugs and murder- 
ers push them too far. 

Khrushchey must not leave these shores 
without understanding that he and his gang 
cannot continue to threaten and insult us. 
He must not get the idea Americans are 50 
wallowing in comforts and so engrossed in 
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earning good livings, and so satisfied with 
their schools and hospitals and industrial 
Plants that they stand any amount of push- 
ing around. 

He must be made to understand that the 
rights and liberties of human beings mean 
more to a free people than their own mate- 
rial possessions, that big business does not 
dominate us and that we stand firmly be- 
hind the President on great issues like Ber- 
lin. If he goes home knowing these things 
his trip will be vastly worthwhile to him 
and to us. Mr. Eisenhower has no bigger job 
than to see that he does, 


I Didn’t Raise My Boy To Be a Babysitter 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK KOWALSKI 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 10, 1959 


Mr. KOWALSKI. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to call to the attention of my 
colleagues a letter I have received from a 
former officer in the Air Force. 

He has some interesting observations 
to make on the misuse of personnel in 
the Armed Forces, a field which is now 
under study by the Manpower Utilization 
Subcommittee of the House Armed Serv- 
ices Committee. 

Here is the letter: 

ALBUQUERQUE, N. MEX., 
September 5, 1959. 
The Honorable FRANK KOWALSKI, 
U.S. Representative from Connecticut, 
Washington, D.C. bi 

Dear Sm: For some time I have been read- 
Ing with profound interest the proceedings of 
the investigation into the manpower abuses 
by the military establishments, and I must 
Say that such an investigation appears to be 
long overdue. The American people should 
be apprised of the manpower policies being 
Pursucd by the Armed Forces, particularly 
when we are footing the bill of several mil- 
lion dollars per year to provide lackeys and 
Personal servants for the families of the 
general and flag officers of the services. This 
is to say nothing of the servants provided 
Some of the lesser lights in the military 
Profession. 

Ever since World War II the corps of lack- 
eys and personal servants for officers” familles 
has been growing until it has reached almost 
Astronomical proportions, At the same time 
the services have been pleading for more 
people to accomplish thelr respective mis- 
sions—a paradox by any manner of reasoning 
you wish to employ. 

An officer of the Armed Forces, regardless 
of rank, is paid an adequate salary to pro- 
vide for his needs and I am sure that it was 
never intended by Congress or the taxpayers 
that any officer should be provided with a 
retinue of lackays in addition to his salary. 
The use of such euphamistic titles as ad- 
ministrative assistant,” “aide to the com- 
manding general,” and “orderly” does not 
extinguish the fact that a man who washes 
dishes in the home of an officer, baby sits 
tor bis wife or daughter, or chauffeurs his 
family, is performing personal services not 
intended to be provided by the Government. 
A civil servant of like responsibility does not 
enjoy such a ridiculous windfall, (Iam sure 
that your allowances as a Representative do 
bt include this type of authorization.) I 
have heard some individuals who are opposed 
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to the draft singing the song “I Didn't Raise 
My Boy To Be a Babysitter.” 

During my 25 years’ service I was always 
chagrined when I received those TWX’'s from 
higher headquarters directing that we screen 
the records for an aide-de-camp for a certain 
general. By the time we read the qualifica- 
tions we usually wound up looking for a Phi 
Beta Kappa who would be willing to serve as 
a lackey for a general's family. 

I sincerely hope that you and your col- 
leagues will pursue your investigation with 
the resolution and vigor you have shown in 
the past and that you will introduce appro- 
priate remedial legislation in the Congress. 

Respectfully, 
Howarp W. JESSEE, 
Lieutenant Colonel, USAF (Retired). 


Why Shouldn’t We Honor Santa Fe With 
a Commemorative Stamp? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOSEPH M. MONTOYA 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 11, 1959 


Mr. MONTOYA. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I would like to include the fol- 
lowing editorial dated August 17, 1959, 
which appeared in the New Mexican, 
published in Santa Fe, N. Mex.: 

Santa Fe's request for a special stamp to 
commemorate its 350th anniversary has been 
turned down by a Post Office Department 
screening committee on grounds that the 
event is of only regional Interest. 

Evidence to the contrary is beginning to 
build up. In Sunday’s edition, we reprinted 
an editorial from the Dallas Morning News— 
one of the biggest and most influential news- 
papers in Texas—which reflected the interest 
of our big neighbor to the southeast con- 
cerning the committee's ruling. 

Below you'll find the opinion of our big 
neighbor to the north—an editorial entitled 
Don't These Guys Read History,” from the 
Denver Post: 

“A citizen's committee which makes 
recommendations to the Postmaster General 
regarding the issuance of commemorative 
postage stamps has—believe it or not— 
turned thumbs down on a request that a 
special stamp be issued next year in honor 
of the 350th anniyersary of the founding 
of Santa Fe, N. Mex. 

“The reason given for the committee's 
action was that it is contrary to established 
policy to issue stamps in celebration of 
events which are of only local or regional 
interest. 

“Do tell. 

“Isn't it a matter of national interest that 
Santa Fe is the oldest seat of any government 
in the area now comprising the United 
States? 

“We believe It is—except, perhaps, to a 
few proyincial easterners who think of the 
Alleghanies as the western border of civili- 
zation. 

“Isn't it a matter of national interest 
that Santa Fe has the oldest public building 
in the United States—the Palace of Gov- 
ernors, built in 1610, which housed public 
offices under Spanish, Mexican, Confederate 
and U.S. jurisdictions? 

“We believe it is. 

“Isn't it a matter of national interest that 
Santa Fe was an established capital a decade 
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before the Pilgrims arrived at Plymouth 
Rock? 

“We think so. 

“It isn't a matter of national interest that 
Santa Fe was the terminus of the oldest 
highway in North America—the Turquoise 
Trail, the original trade route between 
Mexico City and New Mexico, 

“Of course it is. 

“Among special stamips issued by the Post 
Office Department recently were those com- 
memorating the completion of Mackinac 
Bridge in Michigan, the 200th anniversary 
of the establishment of Fort Duquesne and 
the 50th anniversary of the founding of the 
Missourl University School of Journalism. 

“We have no quarrel with any of these 
issues but we can't understand why those 
events should be worthy of special stamps 
if the founding of Santa Fe is to be brushed 
off as a ‘local event’ of no national signifi- 
cance. 

“We understand Mayor Leo T. Murphy of 
Santa Fe is protesting the decision of the 
citizens stamp committee to Postmaster 
General Summerfield, who has authority to 
overrule the committee. He should do sò." 


Mr. Speaker, we have been making 
every effort to convince the Post Office 
Department of the genuine merit of com- 
memorating the 350th anniversary of 
Santa Fe, also known as the Royal City of 
the Holy Faith of St. Francis de Assisi, 
but we have been unable to gain or to 
get a sympathetic ear although, as the 
above editorial points out, the Post Office 
Department has seen fit to issue com- 
memorative stamps for bridges, schools 
and I do not know what all, over the past 
few years. ? 

I think this honorable body knows, Mr. 
Speaker, of the importance of Santa Fe 
in the history of this great country, and 
I do not believe that our request is un- 
toward or unfounded in merit. Certain- 
ly, such a stamp would have profound 
historical significance. 


Public Comment on the Interest Ceiling for 
Federal Bonds—No. 7 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 11, 1959 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, in my remarks on the floor today, I 
said I was going to put in the RECORD 
some recent comments on the subject of 
removing the interest ceiling on long- 
term Federal bonds. This is No. 7 of 
the series: 

[From the Washington (D.C.) Daily News, 
Sept. 5, 1959 
SAVINGS BOND INTEREST 

Obvious intention of Congress to raise the 
interest rate on E and H savings bonds won't 
give the Treasury the help it needs in man- 
agement of the public debt. But it isan act 
of ordinary justice. 

These bonds are bought, In large measure, 
through the payroll deduction plan. Some 
buy them out of patriotism—in the belief 
they should help the Government. And they 
are a convenient method of regular saving 
for people of relatively small means. 
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These people are entitled to a rate of in- 
terest which at least is comparable to what 


they can get at the building and loan. 

It is a shame Congress will not take the 
of long-term bonds and 
thus permit the Treasury to bargain prop- 

ney it needs. But, if the 
rate is raised, some good, at 
least, will come of the Treasury’s efforts. 


Coast Guard Should Be Placed Under the 
Department of Commerce 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHESTER BOWLES 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, September 11, 1959 


Mr. BOWLES. Mr. Speaker, I have 
today introduced a bill, H.R. 9214, to 
transfer the peacetime jurisdiction over 
the U.S. Coast Guard from the Depart- 
ment of the Treasury to the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 

My colleagues with long memories will 
recall that this step was originally pro- 
posed in 1949 by the Hoover Commission, 
one of whose members was our distin- 
guished colleague, the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. Brown]. 

In making this recommendation in 
1949, the Hoover Commission said in 
part: 

The Coast Guard is obviously misplaced 
in the Treasury Department at the present 
time. The principal functions of the Coast 
Guard relate to provision of coastal and in- 
terior aids and services to air and water 
navigation. It regulates and inspects pro- 
visions for marine safety. Considering the 
general nature of the work it performs, its 
location in the Treasury has no reasonable 
basis. 


From the standpoint of functional ef- 
ficiency, there can be no argument with 
the Commission’s recommendations. If 
anything, they are more cogent today 
than they were 10 years ago. 

In the 18th century, placing the Coast 
Guard under the Treasury seemed like 
a logical step. At that time, smuggling 
was a problem to our young country. 
Every dollar of revenue lost through 
smuggling operations was a dollar our 
struggling Nation could ill afford. At 
that time the Coast Guard was pri- 
marily concerned with smuggling, and 
it therefore seemed reasonable to place 
it under the Cabinet department chiefly 
affected by a potential loss of revenue. 

This situation no longer holds true, 
Mr. Speaker. The modern Coast Guard's 

‘activities in the fields of aids to navi- 

. gation and marine safety have no con- 
nection whatsoever with the Treasury's 
principal function of fiscal management. 
This old and honorable service has, over 
the years, become a stepchild. 

This anachronistic situation has re- 
sulted in the continued smothering of 
the Coast Guard’s very real needs for 
money and manpower. The most strik- 
ing example is the Coast Guard Academy 
in New London, Conn. While we hear 
tales of $90 medicine cabinets and other 
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costly installations elsewhere, the Acad- 
emy at New London is denied funds to 
replace rotting docks and causeways 
which are no longer safe and wartime 
temporary wooden buildings which the 
Connecticut State authorities have con- 
demned as unsafe. 

I would like to make it plain, Mr, 
Speaker, that I am in no way criticizing 
Secretary of the Treasury Anderson for 
this situation. I have had the greatest 
personal respect for Mr. Anderson for 
many years. 

The Treasury is preoccupied with its 
basic functions of fiscal management, 
however, and rightly so. When this 
interferes with the legitimate needs of 
a fine and honorable service like the 
Coast Guard, I think it is high time that 
the situation is corrected. Many ob- 
servers are convinced that the critical 
financial needs of the Coast -Guard 
would receive more sympathetic con- 
sideration in the Department of Com- 
merce. I have introduced H. R. 9214 in 
order to carry out the recommenda- 
tions of the Hoover Commission to trans- 
fer the Coast Guard with this in mind. 


The Best Investment: People 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HERMAN TOLL 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, September 11, 1959 


Mr. TOLL. Mr. Speaker, under per- 
mission to extend my remarks, I include 
a thought-provoking article by Prof. 
Theodore W. Schultz, of the University 
of Chicago: 

[From the Humanist] 
Human WEALTH AND Economic GROWTH 
(By Theodore W. Schultz) 


We Americans have traditionally taken it 
for granted that expansion, growth—par- 
ticularly economic growth—is in itself a good 
thing. But recently we have witnessed the 
beginnings of a debate; it is being argued 
that we are putting too much emphasis on 
economic growth in national policy and in 
our thinking, and that it should be given a 
lower priority. This essentially is the thesis 
of a recent book by Professor Galbraith of 
Harvard, “The Affluent Society.“ In effect, 
Dr. Galbraith closes the United States off and 
says that we have grown fairly rich now, and 
why then be concerned about more economic 
growth? 

This amounts to à very sophisticated new 
brand of isolationism with which I would 
quarrel seriously; and I was glad to see an 
article by Leon Keyserling (the New Republic, 
Oct. 27, 1958) in which he took Mr. Gal- 
braith and others very much to task for this 
limited view. Mr. Keyserling said very effec- 
tively—not speaking as an economist, and 
more effectively than an economist could 
have said it—that if we were truly aware of 
our responsibility in the world today, we 
would see that we are indeed very poor. 

That is not to argue that economic growth 
will necessarily solve all the problems of the 
world, It cannot give us all the necessary 
and sufficient conditions for world peace. 
Nor is rapid economic growth always a com- 
fortable process for the countries involved. 
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Very heavy stresses and strains are implicit 
in the changes brought by rapid growth in 

the economy. Wein the West do not usually 
consider this when we urge poor countries 
to move ahead more rapidly. But it is easier 
to see at home, for example in American agri- 

` culture, where change has been so rapid that 
the social cost is very high. During just 1 
peacetime year, from April 1956 to April 
1957, we had 2 million people leaving Amer- 
ican agriculture. That was 10 percent 
the American farm population. In leaving 
a sector of the economy they normally had 
to change both location and Job, giving up 
not only their occupation but their com- 
munity life as well. When change occurs at 
such a fantastic rate, the social cost is pro- 
portionately high. And we should bear in 
mind that when rapid growth occurs in poor 
countries, the same kind of thing happens. 
This is not to argue ngainst economic growth. 
but to say that order too has value for the 
community; that order and change should 
each have a place in the thinking and ex- 
perience of communities where change is 
going on. 

What then, we may ask, do people want 
economic growth for? Do people, as indi- 
viduals and as communities, want economic 
growth? Is it important to them, and why? 
My answer is that economic growth is im- 
portant on a worldwide scale because there 
is so much poverty In the world. And we 
no longer believe that poverty is ordained by 
God. Men today will not be kept down in 
poverty because it is a part of the symbolism 
of a caste or class or religion. Men can, and 
men will, do something about it. 

The example of early industrial develop- 
ment in the West, of Japan later on and 
Russia more recently, has become common 
knowledge all over the world. People in the 
areas we think of as “backward”—Africa, 
some of the Asian countries, even the In- 
dians in the mountains of Peru—are rapidly 
becoming informed and aware of these vital 
matters. They want first-class citizenship 
and the right to enjoy some of the fruits of 
living, and not the bare subsistence that has 
for centuries been their lot. 

Economie growth, therefore, is important 
both for us here in the United States and 
for others; and it is important for us to com- 
prehend the way in which it is brought 
about. I believe that we in America do not 
really understand our own economic growth 
and how it was achieved. Much of our de- 
bate on the subject is in terms of material as 
against spiritual values; and we think of 
economics as materialistic, partly because 
we have identified capital with goods—repro- 
ducible goods—and have not seen it in its 
human context. And this applics to Marxian 
theory as well as to our own non-Marxlan 
thinking. At the individual level, the way 
to achieve economic growth can be stated 
very simply: work, and thrift. You work 
hard, you are thrifty and save and you ac- 
cumulate something called capital. It helps 
to have chosen your birthplace wisely, to be 
born where there is plenty of oll, and coal, 
ores, rich farmlands, harbors and rivers: 
but I suspect that this is less important 
than has been supposed, Consider the pros- 
perity of landlocked, mountainous Switzer- 
land; or look at what the Puerto Ricans are 
doing on ah island that has almost no re- 
sources, or at Mexico which is far from rich 
in this sense. And there are other examples. 
The key to economic development, I believe, 
is in man himself, and not in material re- 
sources. 

Another road to economic growth has been 
revolution—followed by a generation or two 
of enforced accumulation of capital achieved 
by forced labor of one kind or another along 
with drastic limits on consumption. The 
human cost of that road is, of course, ap- 
palling. It is shown in Boris Pasternak's 
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Much-discussed novel “Dr. Zhivago,” where 
We see the lives of a few people who try to 
Save their souls from the crushing excesses of 
a vast revolution. Similar excesses charac- 
terized the French revolution, and in some 
Ways also the Mexican revolution. It would 
be a mistake to see the novel as a purely po- 
litical document, rather than as an account 
Of what happens to human values during 
Such a revolution. William Faulkner's ac- 
Count of other human values, in “Intruder in 
the Dust,” with its setting in our society, 18 
if anything sharper and more devastating 
than anything in Dr. Zhivago.” 
WHAT CAUSES ECONOMIC GROWTH? 


Let us consider economic growth in the 
United States, and how it came about, Do 
the increases in man-hours of labor, the total 
man-hours worked as our population and 
labor force have grown, plus the increases 
in the stock of real capital, account for most 
or all of our own economic growth through- 
Gut our history? Several recent studies have 
been made that bear on this question, and 
they all tell very much the same story. 

Consider the period from 1929 to 1953, 
Which is fairly recent and avolds some of 
the measurement problems that would be 
met if we went back further. During this 
time, the total national real income—and 
by real income we mean, not money income, 
but “real things’—of this country a little 
more than doubled. If we think of it in 
terms of compound interest, this is an in- 
Crease of something more than 3 percent per 
year. 

During this period from 1929 to 1953, while 
total real income doubled, our resources in 
terms of total man-hours in the labor force 
increased by 17 percent. At the same time, 
the total capital stock—that is, the value 
of material resources, manufacturing plants, 
etc—went up 42 percent. If these figures 
are weighted properly, the total rise in input 
(man-hours and capital stock combined) is 
about one third—or, in compound interest 
terms, an increase of 1.2 percent per year 
&s compared with the 3-percent increase in 
Teal income. 

The increase in resources, then, would 
Seem to account for about two-fifths of the 
rise in real income, leaving three-fifths open 
and to be explained. We added a third to our 
resources, and ended up with twice the prod- 
uct. Where did the rest come from? What 
explains the difference? This is the enigma 
Of our history; we do not understand it 
Ourselves, and I think most of the political 
debate on this issue is quite beside the point. 
Both the liberal and the conservative views 
on economic growth are probably wrong. 

Businessmen and others who tend to the 
conservative view would probably argue that 
if we want more rapid growth in the Amer- 
ican economy, we will have to give larger in- 
Centives to people to hustle, to work, save, 
invest, accumulate capital, build new plants, 
and so on. Lower taxes on these activities 
might provide these incentives. And con- 
Servatives would also argue, no doubt, that 
When decisions by Government result in 
Waste of resources, these should be corrected, 
A fnir case might be made here in connec- 
tion with—for example—some of the trans- 
Portation decisions made by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission and some of our ag- 
Ticultural policies. If, however, as we have 
just seen, growth in capital accounts for 
Such a small proportion of total growth, it 
Would seem impossible that even substan- 
tlally higher incentives to increase capital 
in reproducible goods would result in a sub- 
Stantially greater increase in total growth. 
It might be wise to do some of these things 
on other grounds, but that they alone bring 
about appreciably more economic growth, 
Can be denied, 
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On the liberal side, our friends in labor 
would say that to get rapid growth we 
should reduce unemployment; that if, in- 
stead of running 5 to 6 percent upemploy- 
ment on the average, we could get this fig- 
ure down to 3 or even 2 percent as they are 
doing in some European countries, the prob- 
lem would be solved. Certainly this would 
result in a larger product in the beginning; 
there would be a rise when the extra re- 
sources in human effort were allowed to 
work. But it does not follow that this 
would lead to a higher rate of growth from 
then on, and the picture in European coun- 
tries at present bears this out. Again, I do 
not mean to argue that a decrease in un- 
employment is not a desirable thing to 
achieve; but it cannot by itself bring about 
economic growth of the explosive kind 
shown in the unexplained figures just given. 

Another liberal argument is that the pub- 
lic sector of the economy should be enlarged, 
and more resources given to the government 
to spend in certain ways, in order to achieve 
this kind of rapid growth. Of course, the 
list of things that ought to be done on the 
public account is a very long one: urban 
renewal in our large cities; enlargement of 
social security; conservation of natural re- 
sources; improving our parks, rivers and har- 
bors; development of water sources, dams, 
power; building highways, schools and hos- 
pitals; and so on. But I doubt that even if 
each of these were increased by 20 percent, 
this would lead to appreciably more eco- 
nomic growth. Certainly we are woefully 
behind in some public facilities in cur so- 
ciety today, and for the welfare of our citi- 
zens we should be spending more funds on 
these things, But I do not believe a case 
has been made for the achievement of eco- 
nomic growth in this way. 


THE FORMATION OF HUMAN CAPITAL 


What then is the key to economic growth? 
The hypothesis which follows has become 
the center of my own work in studying this 
subject, and I do not wish to state it dog- 
matically as proven; but it seems to organize 
the relevant facts of our history and experi- 
ence better than any other hypothesis I 
have worked with, 

That hypothesis can be stated this way: 
looking at our own economic growth from 
1929 to 1953, or at the rapid growth of Japan 
or Germany or other countries, one observes 
what I shall call an underspecification of 
resources. We have omitted a part of wealth, 
and my thesis is that this omission ts repre- 
sented by the additions that have been made 
in the stock of human wealth. This human 
weaith consists of improyements in human 
effectiveness arising from the fact that man 
has developed capacities that result from in- 
vestments in man. We may feel a bit touchy 
at having this concept of “capital” taken 
over from the realm of reproducible, ma- 
terial things, and applied to ourselves as 
humans. And yet perhaps the greatest capi- 
tal formation that has been going on in our 
society is this Investment Mm ourselves. It 
may be that these investments in ourselyes— 
in our abilities, our talents and capacities. in 
our stamina, our health, the way we live 
and what we eat—are the very kinds of 
capital that make the greatest returns in 
terms of reward for our efforts. 

One aspect of this human wealth, of course, 
is the great increase in useful knowlege, 
I first became aware of the importance of this 
when I tried to understand the rapid growth 
that has taken place in some parts of Latin 
America, Mexico, for example, has been an 
extraordinarily poor country. If anyone had 
hold me, when I first studied it in 1930, that 
Mexica could achieve the increase in output, 
in its total production, that it has achieved 
since that time, I should have said it would 
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be Impossible. Particularly I should have 
said this about the economic area I knew 
best, agriculture. If I had been told that 
Mexico, with its pitifully poor resources, 
could actually double its output in agricul- 
ture—traditionally one of the hardest kinds 
of output to increase I should have denied 
it. But that is what the Mexicans have done. 
Their gross national product has been rising 
by 7 or 8 percent a years, but the agricul- 
tural product has been rising eyen faster. In 
the past 12 years, they have had increase in 
gross national product of approximately 80 
percent—and they have again doubled their 
output in agriculture. Although less dra- 
matic, yet similar things have been happen- 
ing in Brazil and in other places, such as 
Puerto Rico. 

These observations prompted a second look 
at some earlier work in which I had found 
that in this country. since 1923, for every 
25 percent Increase in agricultural output, we 
had Increased our input in man-hours and 
material resources by no more than 3 to 5 
percent. It suddenly occurred to me that 
some of these countries that are moving for- 
ward so rapidly now are doing much the same 
thing. They have found a way to get a 
greatly Increased output without an input 
that is proportionately that large. This 
would appear to be a direct contradiction of 
the doctrine of the 18th century economists, 
Ricardo and Malthus, who held that for every 
increase of, say 10 percent in input, a coun- 
try would get somewhat lees than 10 percent 
growth in output—the classic image of 
diminishing returns. 

In order to discover Just what was going 
on in these areas, my colleagues and I be- 
gan a series of studies, particularly of Argen- 
tina, Mexico, and Brazil. These studies 
showed that Brazil and Mexico in particular 
began to develop, in the late twenties, and 
achieved an increase in agricultural output 
that was substantially greater than the ad- 
ditional input. Argentina showed a pattern 
of growth that looked very much like that of 
Canada and the United States—until Peron 
came to power; and then it reversed itself. 
And unfortunately, Argentina has not begun 
to move forward again eyen now, 3 years 
after Perön's downfall. 

In another study, I then undertook to try 
to discover whether these unexplained, 
omitted, Inputs“ could be represented as 
the return on the Investment that has been 
going into humans, One of these invest- 
ments is education, in high schools, colleges, 
and graduate schools in the United States. 
Comparing figures for two dates, 1920 and 
1956, we can identify what the economists 
would call gross capital formation, in our- 
selves, for this one kind of Investment dur- 
Ing that period. In 1920, counting all the 
costs as you would If you were developing 
capital in the physical sense, our investment 
in education in the United States was $1.6 
billion. In 1956, this figure had risen to $22.7 
billion. This is a much more rapid increase 
than the value of our physical capital dur- 
ing the same period. In fact, it was 7 per- 
cent of gross physical capital in 1920, and in 
1956 it was up to 28 percent. And even 
this is an understatement. In terms of net 
capital (that is, the life of capital when its 
depreciation is subtracted), the comparison 
is even more striking, because during this 
period the life of human capital has been 
increasing very substantially. A person in- 
vests in himself. and then has a longer period 
of useful activity In society than he would 
have had 30 years ago, At the same time, 
the life of so-called physical capital is get- 
ting shorter and shorter, This is one of the 
notable phenomena of our time. 

RETURNS ON INVESTMENT IN KNOWLEDGE 
- The individual and social returns on our 
investment in education are suggested in the 
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results of a recent study in which Morton 
Zeman of the University of Chicago tried 
to explain the very large differences in the 
average of urban workers, Negro 
and white. Using census figures, Dr. Zeman 
‘was able to classify people, white and Negro, 
by region, city size, age, and education. He 
found that in the North, comparing Negro 
and white workers all of whom had had 6 
years of school, the average difference in 
their earnings was small. The average earn- 
ings of northern Negroes were slightly less 
than those of whites of the same educational 
level. 

Of course there are other factors influenc- 
ing power, such as age, city size, 
and so on; and in the South the picture is 
still more complex. But the extraordinary 
thing was that, at any rate in the North, 
the most important factor determining earn- 
ing power of both white and Negro workers 
was the amount of education they had had. 
This suggests that one of the tragic errors 
in American history has been our failure to 
invest in Negroes as citizens as we have in- 
vested in whites as citizens. One of the 
great costs has been the lower productivity 
in the economy, as well as the individual 
differences in earnings as revealed by Dr. 


Other studies, of white and Negro farm 
families, have yielded similar results. The 
implication is that our economy pays high 
rewards for more investment in people, as 
shown even by this crude measure, The 
fifth year in school, the sixth year in school, 
the seventh and eighth and so on through 
the high schools—with each added year of 
education, the rewards increase. 

The social returns on investment in new 
useful knowledge are demonstrated in an- 
other set of studies. In a project under- 
written by the National Sclence Foundation, 
we attempted to identify particular pieces 
of new knowledge that have moved into the 
economy, and to see what they cost the 
society and what return they made to the 
society. One such piece of new knowledge 
that we were able to isolate and treat in this 
way was the development of hybrid corn. 

The history of hybrid corn development 
in this country goes back to 1910, with rel- 
atively few people involved at first, but with 
a pyramiding of effort in the later stages. 
A colleague of mine has just published the 
results of some very ingenious research; he 
has found that if we count all of the private 
and public costs of hybrid corn, everything 
that has gone into its development—and the 
recotds on this are quite complete—a total 
of $130 million has been invested since 1910. 
(This figure also allows for compound in- 
terest over the time period, but that is a 
technicality.) Then if we measure all of 
the product that can be identified and at- 
tributed to this particular new plece of use- 
ful knowledge, we find that its contribution 
to the consumer surplus—and it quickly 

es a consumer surplus, which is what 
made the analysis so difficult and required 
so much ingenuity—turns out to be no less 
than $910 million. That is, the return on 
the $120 million invested is running at 700 
percent per year. 

Most of the time we consider It an im- 
provement if we can work out an allocation 
of resources that increases the return from 
5 percent to 6 percent. We criticize private 
or public business if they are sinking funds 
in 5 percent areas where they could use 
such resources in activities that produce 
6, 7 or 8 percent. My argument is that we 
should be looking for ways in which human 
effort and useful knowledge can move us 
into the range of 50 percent, 100, 200—even 
700 percent return. This ts the key to the 
explosion of our own economic well-being. 

If my hypothesis is correct, it carries 
radical implications for our thinking about 
the rest of the world. It implies that fewer 
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steel mills and other big plants should be 
built in the underdeveloped countries, and 
more invested in the people of those coun- 
tries, as we have invested in ourselves, 

As we look at other countries, let me draw 
a few comparisons. We can now gain new 
insights on why Great Britain's growth has 
been appreciably slower than our own during 
the past 50 years. The British have neg- 
lected the education of the middle group 
in their society. Their elementary education 
system is much like ours, perhaps better. 
But at what we call the high school level, 
before university education begins, the story 
is of two different worlds. Our high schools, 
like the elementary schools in both coun- 
tries, still deal in mass education. At this 
level we are still investing in people on a 
mass basis. In Britain, on the contrary, only 
some 15 to 18 percent of the people go 
beyond elementary school, 

By way of contrast, let us look at Japan, 
an Asiatic country, highly populated. Some- 
thing happened in Japan at a very early 
date, and it began to produce not only in- 
dustrial products but also much more food 
under the most adverse circumstances. The 
agricultural achievements of Japan between 
1875 and 1910—before World War I—stand 
as a miracle. In 1873, Japan moved to uni- 
versal education, a 6-year program, compul- 
sory all over the country, As a result, they 
very soon had a literate population: the 
rural people became more skilled at farm- 
ing, and a supply of labor was made avail- 
able to industry that was more sophisti- 
cated than even European countries had at 
that time, and far more so than that of 
other Asiatic countries. And we should re- 
member that we did not have universal com- 
pulsory education for Negroes, or for some 
whites, in the United States at that time. 
(Some of my American colleagues, confronted 
with these facts, have said, “Why, it couldn't 
have happened. It hadn't happened in the 
United States yet.” 

I think I now understand why Japanese 
tenant farmers could come to our west coast 
and do better at farming than many Amer- 
ican farmers with whom they were com- 
peting. It is often said that they were able 
to save and buy land because they were 
willing to accept lower standards of living. 
But that is not the whole story. I have 
seen some of these farms; I remember one, 
of 231 ecres, not far from Stanford, which 
had been acquired by a thrifty Japanese 
tenant who came over in the late twenties, 
He and his family farmed the land intensive- 
ly, with little extra labor—about 10 people in 
all at peak periods—and today he is an 
American citizen, owns his farm, and his 
three sons are all graduates of the University 
of California. When I visited him, he was 
selling over half a million dollars’ product 
a year from 231 acres. The intricacy of 
that farming operation makes our agricul- 
ture in most of the United States look 
simple. 

A parallel situation would be the postwar 
recovery of West Germany. When I saw 
the destruction of the houses, the factories— 
whole cities in ruins—like everyone else, 
even the Germans themselyes, I missed com- 
pletely in anticipating the rate of recovery. 
We simply could not visualize what would 
happen in growth, in production, during the 
next decade, or up to the present. And the 
reason was that we were putting too much 
emphasis on steel mills, plants, machinery, 
railroads, and buildings. We didn't see the 
human capital—and it was the human 
capital that went to work. 

ALONE ON THE HIGH ROAD? 

What does all this mean for the U.S. pol- 
icy? I believe it means that the time has 
come when we have to understand ourselves, 
and recognize the predominant role of 
human capital, human wealth. Somehow 
we have hit on a productive formula for 
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our own society; and it seems that the Rus- 
sians also are making large gains on this 
score. The importance of the role of new 
physical capital in the Soviet Union is often 
overstressed. The Russians, like ourselves, 
have been creating human capital very rap- 
idly; and they have been turning it sharply 
and directly to economic account—undoubt- 
edly at the expense of values we hold dear 
in our own free society. 

Therefore, as we take a hand and act re- 
sponsibly in other countries, we should bear 
in mind that the increase in real earnings, 
the rise in product that is needed to help 
the peoples of the world out of their pov- 
erty, requires human capital. Whether it 
be in point 4 technical assistance programs, 
in activities like the Rockefeller Foundation 
work in Mexico with hybrid corn, in the 
work of church groups operating through 
some 1,600 mission projects in agriculture, 
education, and health in Latin America and 
elsewhere, or through private business—the 
transfer and development of new knowledge, 
new abilities and capacities are the most 
important contributions we can make. This 
is where the underdeveloped countries tend 
to neglect themselves. This great neglect 
in India, for example, is men. There are 
now three countries in Africa that are in- 
vesting more per capita in human resources 
in this generation than India is. The great 
emphasis on human capital in Puerto Rico 
makes it stand out in comparison with other 
Latin American countries. 

We in the United States stand here on 
the high road, which is indeed well paved 
with large stocks of knowledge and many 
developed abilities. This is our good for- 
tune, part of our heritage and history. But 
is this road for us alone? What about most 
of mankind, trudging on the low road 
marked “poverty,” working so hard and with 
so little knowledge? Shall we leave them 
there, like the lonely cultivator described 
in Faulkner's “Intruder in the Dust“? "The 
man and the mule and the wooden plow, 
which coupled them furious and solitary, 
leaning terrifically against nothing.” 


A Nobleman in His Own Right 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES J. DELANEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, September 11, 1959 


Mr. DELANEY. Mr. Speaker, the 
Honorable James A. Farley's host of 
friends will agree wholeheartedly with 
the sentiments expressed in the follow- 
ing editorial which appeared in the Sep- 
tember 5, 1959, issue of the Irish Echo: 

A NOBLEMAN IN His Own RIGHT 


The appointment of James A. Farley by 
Governor Rockefeller to the Harness Racing 
Commission is one that has met with popu- 
lar approval in New York. 

It is felt by all who are familiar with 
Mr. Farley’s public career that no more 
eligible appointment could have been made 
by the State's chief executive. For more 
than a generation now Mr. Farley has dem- 
onstrated his capacity to serve the public 
with the highest qualifications including 
integrity and ability, He has 
measured up to the highest expectations. 
And it can be taken for granted that he 
will be an asset to the Harness Racing Com- 
mission which will place tt among the most 
respected in public officialdom. 

Mr. Fariey will be long remembered as 
Postmaster General of the United States 
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during F. D. Roosevelt's administration as 
One who gave to the Federal postal service 
a most progressive business stride and for 
his untiring disposition to make that service 
of full use to the American people. He is, 
and always has been, an ideal public official. 


Public Comment on the Interest Ceiling 
for Federal Bonds—No. 8 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, September 11, 1959 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri Mr. 
Speaker, in my remarks on the floor to- 
day, I said I was going to put in the 
Record some recent comments on the 
Subject of removing the interest ceiling 
on long-term Federal bonds. This is 
No, 8 of the series: > 
{From the Washington (D.C.) Post and 

Times Herald, Sept. 7, 1959 


Economic Virw 
(By Harold B. Dorsey) 
LEGISLATORS HURT THOSE THEY. PROFESS TO 
PROTECT 

The penalty of financial strigency imposed 
Upon millions of small businesses and indi- 
vidual borrowers was symbolized last week 
by the increase from 414 to 5 percent in the 
interest rates which commercial banks 
charge their prime“ customers, The in- 
terest rate charged for money loaned by the 
banks to other borrowers will now scale up- 
Ward from 5 instead of from 4% percent. 

There can be little doubt that the failure 
of Congress to pass legislation that would 
Permit more flexibility to the Treasury De- 
Partment in its financial operations is 
Closely associated with the rising interest 
rates. As prospects for this legislation 
diminished there seemed to be a corollary 
increase in interest rates. Then when it was 
announced that the House Ways and Means 
Committee had pigeonholed this legislation 
for the balance of the session, interest rates 
Tose sharply. 

On Monday of last week the Treasury De- 
Partment had to pay the highest interest 
rate for its 91-day borrowings since the bank 
holiday in March 1933, And Government 
bond prices declined again to the lowest 
levels since the early 1930's. The interest 
Yield for most outstanding Government 
bonds is now well in excess of the:4\% per- 
NEY ceiling which Congress has refused to 

* * 


Only a few months ago it was considered 
to be only a fantastic possibility that Con- 
gress might force the Treasury Department 
to borrow all of its money in the short- 
term and intermediate-term market. Now 
that the fantasy seems to have become a 
Tact, it is clear that this competition of the 
Government for short-term credit, in com- 
Petition with all of the other kinds of bor- 
Towers, is causing an extremely tight credit 
situation, 

One might logically ask: Why has there 
been so much weakness in market prices for 
longer-term Government bonds? The an- 
awer Is that the congressional attitude on 
this subject strongly suggests encouragement 
Tor inflation. Few lenders want to lend their 
money for a long period of time if there is 
Stich a clear threat that they are going to 

‘be paid back in depreciated dollars. 
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At any rate, we stand today with some of 
these financial factors in an unusually crit- 
ical condition. Furthermore, the arithmetic 
suggests that this condition is going to get 
worse between now and the end of the year. 
The Treasury Department has $8.9 billion of 
debt maturing in November to refinance and 
it has to raise several billlons of dollars of 
new cash in the next few months. This sub- 
stantial demand for credit has been forced 
into the short-term credit market. 

In addition, many businesses have to in- 
crease thelr borrowing between now and the 
end of the year to carry harvests and to carry 
their Christmas inventories. More bank 
credit will be needed after the steel strike 
has been settled to finance the anticipated 
snapback in business activity. 

When we pile these additional demands 
for credit on top of the present unusually 
tight situation, we do not end up with a 
very pretty picture. Somebody is going to 
get hurt. In the first place, the implied in- 
ability of small-business people to borrow 
money for their seasonal needs is a painful 
matter. In addition, millions of people who 
borrow for their personal needs are being 
forced to pay higher interest rates—if they 
can find the credit at any interest rate, 

And as if that were not enough damage, 
all of the rest of us are being penalized by 
the needlessly higher interest rates which 
our Government is having to pay for its 
borrowed money. 

It is very difficult to understand why Con- 
gress has,not been able to these 
painful effects that are resulting from their 
amateurish efforts to tamper with the Na- 
tion's delicate credit mechanism. Is it pos- 
sible that those Congressmen who are block- 
ing the legislation to give the Treasury De- 
partment more flexibility fall to comprehend 
the painful effects of thelr inaction? If they 
had not been able to anticipate that their 
inaction would cause the Treasury Depart- 
ment to pay the highest interest rate on its 
borrowings since the bank holiday 26 years 
ago, then all they have to do now is look 
in the newspapers and find that that is the 
fact. If they had been advised that this 
kind of thing could not happen, then they 
should, at leat belatedly, recognize the ig- 
norance of their advisers. The facts that 
have already been developed prove that ig- 
norance. 

The weird part of this whole thing is that 
the suffering is most serious for the millions 
of people whom these Congressmen profess 
to be protecting, while it is helping the 
profits of the comparatively few for whom 
numerous Congressmen have frequently ex- 
pressed criticism—the bankers. Even the 
latter realize that they will ultimately suffer 
by the distress that is being imposed on all 
of the others. 


Planning for Equal Opportunity— 
A Call for Statesmanship 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES C. AUCHINCLOSS 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, September 11, 1959 


Mr. AUCHINCLOSS. Mr. Speaker, I 
am grateful for permission to extend my 
remarks in the Recor» and include there- 
in an address entitled “Planning for 
Equal Opportunity—A Call for States- 
manship,” given by Mr. Albert F. Watters, 
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vice president of General Foods Corp., 
White Plains, N.Y., before the National 
Urban League in Washington on Sep- 
tember 10, and I hope that my colleagues 
will take the opportunity to read this en- 
lightened, intelligent, and forward-look- 
ing statement. 

The General Foods Corp. has adopted 
a policy of employee selection and non- 
discrimination which has met with the 
general endorsement of responsible peo- 
ple and organizations, and in his speech 
Mr. Watters thoroughly explores the 
problem of employing Negroes from the 
point of view of the responsibilities of 
a corporation to its stockholders, the 
responsibilities of good citizenship, and 
the responsibilities of the Negro himself. 
This is a real contribution to this very 
live problem. 

The address follows: 


PLANNING For EQUAL OPPORTUNITY— 
A CALL For STATESMANSHIP 


I am especially happy to be here today. 
First of all, it is an honor to share the plat- 
form at this important conference. And I 
welcome every opportunity that comes my- 
way to reciprocate for the substantial and 
continuing help given to me by Julius 
Thomas, and by others whose warm friend- 
ships I have come to value during the 15 
years I have had the pleasure of working 
with the Urban League. 

As I understand my assignment on this 
program, I am to try to give you some points 
of view which might help to make your work 
more effective in the quest for equal employ- 
ment opportunity. 

To do this I propose to touch briefly on 
the history and general climate of your work. 
I will register some views from my personal 
experience about how employers regard the 
risks involved in providing equal employ- 
ment opportunities, and then go on to how 
employers view their responsibility to estab- 
lish and maintain equal employment poli- 
cles. Finally, I expect to offer some observa- 
tions about the Urban League itself. 

The theme of your conference, “Planning 
for Equal Opportunity,” clearly indicates 
that you are here to provide for future ac- 
tion. In a search for new ideas, an evalua- 
tion of present practices and a look into the 
past gives us a useful frame of reference. 
So let's look back over the last 20 years, and 
note the almost revolutionary developments 
that have come to pass in the status of the 
Negro here in the United States. 

At once, I believe, we have to lock beyond 
this country for a full understanding of what 
has come to pass. There is no doubt in my 
mind that the accelerated pace at which 
these developments have occurred in 
Amerlca—especially since World War I—is 
part of a larger, worldwide development. 

Since 1945, more than 20 nations of pre- 
dominantly non-Caucastan peoples have 
achieved a new status of freedom—the free- 
dom of self-determination, the freedom to 
do for themselves. This new freedom con- 
tains political, social, and philosophical 
overtones, but in every instance—as clear as 
u bell—the fundamental note is economics. 
The struggle for freedom is essentially an in- 
surrection against poverty. 

In my view. the same fundamental force 
Motivates the American Negro. The struggle 
for yoting rights, education, and personal de- 
velopment are all directed—and rightly di- 
rected—towurd equality of economic oppor- 
tunity. If the American Negro wins eco- 
nomic equality, he will also win a balanced 
social status. It is to this end that he is 
struggling. It is in this light that reason- 
able people must view his struggle, if the ex- 
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tremes and the complications of emotion and 
racism are to be averted—or at least be kept 
in proper perspective. 

Although the advances made so far are 
still far distant from the goals set, they 
should be a source of considerable satisfac- 
tion to you of the Urban League and others 
who have dedicated themselves to the 
struggle. 

Not too many years ago a Negro child was 
taught at home and came to believe from 
personal experience that the best he could 
look forward to was a small, almost unmeas- 
urable, improvement in his status. He was 
compelled. to believe that the enlargement of 
his opportunity to live and grow in our Amer- 
ican society had to be at a snail's pace. He 
consoled himself—if it was consolation— 
with the idea that generations yet unborn 
might some day become the beneficiaries of 
his acquiescence, and of his patience. 

But thanks, no doubt, to those who were 
not acquiescent, who were patient only to 
progress and not to stagnation—see what has 
happened. 

Twenty years ago nonfarm employment of 
Negroes totaled 4 million. Today approxi- 
mately 6 million Negroes obtain their living 
from nonfarm employment. 

Since 1940 more than 3 million Negroes 
have migrated from the South to the greater 
opportunities of the North, often with help 
from the Urban League. To the everlasting 
credit of the Urban League, the movement 
continues with 1,400 arriving monthly in 
New York, 2,000 in Chicago, and 1,700 in Los 
Angeles. 

Twenty years ago there were 46,000 Negroes 
enrolled in institutions of higher learning. 
Last year more than 100,000 Negroes at- 
tended colleges and universities. 

Since 1940, earnings of the Negro worker 
have increased four and one-half times, and 
the spendable income of the Negro com- 
munity has increased from 63 ½% billion to 
$19% billion, 

This is progress. It has been made pos- 
sible not only by the faith, zeal, and courage 
of Negro leaders and organizations in all 
parts of the country, but also because rea- 
sonable white Americans have sensed the 
valid and humane purposes involved. And 
it has been speeded by a widened under- 
standing among thoughtful Americans that 
a full utilization of America's total man- 
power is essential to the continuing growth 
of the United States—and to its strength 
as a world power, 

Both the great depression of the thirties 
and World War II helped to crystallize this 
understanding. The need for manpower dur- 
ing World War II, particularly, provided a 
situation in which difficult local, sectional, 
and regional points of view were in large 
part moderated to help the common cause— 
the winning of the war. And some of the 
war- induced moderation toward equal op- 
portunity persisted—after the war. More- 
over, as a result of favorable wartime experi- 
ence, many employers began to employ 
Negro workers in significantly increasing 
numbers. 

The resulting improvement of the eco- 
nomic status of this important group of 
Americans, and the development of an im- 
portant total Negro buying power, has pro- 
duced not only a potent economic impact 
upon employers (who are also sellers) but 
has also observably strengthened our econ- 
omy. This, too, has widened understanding. 

There is another side to the picture, of 
course. The existence of bigots, extremists, 
and racists of one kind or another, will con- 
tinue to plague and interfere with the orderly 
process and reasoned development involved 
in improving the Negro's lot in the United 
States. But this condition is a known fac- 
tor—past, present, and future. It can be 
desit with in the years ahead as it has been 
in the past. 
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It still remains that whether measured in 
terms of moral right, social development, 
education, job opportunity, or by any other 
yardstick, the requirements of the future, as 
refiected in the hopes and fears of mankind, 
compel all thoughtful Americans to extend 
their thinking far beyond the color of a man's 
skin. 

As we plan for the future, then, it seems 
‘to me that we can be motivated by the high 
sense of purpose which comes from the 
knowledge that job opportunity and econom- 
ic progress are almost synonymous. If we 
accept the thesis that economic progress for 
the Negro is fundamental to all-over progress 
for America, we will not be sidetracked or 
caught up in the emotional snares of what 
is altogether too loosely called social prog- 
ress. 

Today, more than ever, our national needs 
call for all the intellect and all the skills of 
all of our people. As we look to the highly 
technical requirements of the jobs and prod- 
ucts of the future—both in terms of nation- 
al defense and the Nation’s economy—the 
call can be answered, the demand met, only 
by greater educational opportunity and 
higher level educational opportunity for Ne- 


groes. 

Basically, this also asks for an unprece- 
dented program of scholarships and early vo- 
cational guidance for Negro young people, 
directed toward motivating and equipping 
them to find employment in industrial and 
scientific occupatons. Such a program 
should enable them to compete successfully 
in the higher employment levels which will 
become more and more a part of the Ameri- 
can job scene during the next 20 years. 

Motivational and training processes must 
also be developed to retrain large numbers 
of Negro workers who have been or will be 
dislocated by new production techniques in 
this era of rapidly developing automation. 
An important goal of this phase of the over- 
all program must be to reawaken the interest 
of many Negro workers in further personal 
development—to inspire them to gain the 
higher skills necessary to perform jobs at 
higher technical levels. And it should be 
clear to all thoughtful Americans that any 
limitation of interest In development by the 
Negro often stems from indifferent treatment 
of the Negro. 

A program of new motivational and train- 
ing processes is fundamental to preparation 
for upgraded jobs which, in the future, will 
be provided by American industry. Progress 
in this area is absolutely essential to the ex- 
pansion of job security and earning power of 
the Negro. And, most importantly, such a 
program is undispensable to the economic 
and political well-being of our Nation in its 
relatively new role of leadership in the free 
world. 

Of the many considerations involved in the 
various lines of progress I've traced out to- 
day, one consideration always seems to be 
present. I can put it in the form of a ques- 
tion. “When it comes to expanding oppor- 
tunities for the Negro, just what is involved 
for those who are properly concerned and re- 
sponsible?” It is true, is it not, that the 
educator, transport official, retailer, landlord, 
politician, churchman, businessman—and 
the Negro leader—all think in terms of the 
risks when attempting to compose the points 
of view and forces which bear upon any pro- 
posed action? 

Let us examine the risks from the point of 
view of a prospective employer—and we will 
assume that the employer is a reasonable 
man with a fundamental desire to provide 
equal job opportunities in his company, 
What are the risks he must consider? As he 
tends to see it, that question breaks down 
into many parts. For example: 

What will be the reactions of present em- 
ployees if we hire a Negro? 

If we employ Negroes, will it create com- 
plications with the union? 
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Can Negroes be taught to do the kind of 
high quality work we need to have? 

Will the Negro be reliable—or are we 
creating a problem of absenteeism for our- 
selves? 

Will turnover among regular employees 
increase because of the introduction of a 
Negro into the work force? 

Will we run into consumer and customer 
problems either nationally or regionally? 

After employing a Negro, how do we con- 
tinue providing equal opportunity within 
the organization? 

If the results are unfavorable, will it be a 
personal reflection on my capabilities? 

Those are some of the questions the em- 
ployer will ask. Of course all of you recog- 
nize them as typical of those which the 
Urban League must help employers answer 
or resolve. This is a service the employer 
expects from you. By assisting him to cope 
with these risks, the Urban League fulfills 
an important part of its function. Experi- 
ence has shown that many such risks vanish 
into thin air once an intelligent program 
has been undertaken. 

However, although the employer expects 
help from the Urban League, the respon- 
sibility for the adoption and implementation 
of a corporate policy on equal employment 
rests squarely upon the employers own 
shoulders. There are, of course, several 
reasons why this is so. For example: 

1. An employer has a responsibility to the 
Federal Government to conform to a policy 
of nondiscrimination in connection with 
work on Government supply contracts. 

2. An employer has a responsibility to 
observe certain State and municipal laws 
and regulations regarding nondiscrimination 
in employment. 

3. An employer has a responsibility to the 
American public in general to conduct his 
employee relations in such a manner as to 
contribute in the greatest practical degree 
to the Nation's economic and social progress. 

4. An employer has a responsibility to his 
stockholders to conduct his employee rela- 
tions in such a manner as to generate and 
develop acceptance of his products by all 
segments of the buying public. 

5. An employer has a responsibility to his 
employees to meet its responsibilities in- 
volved in policy statements and union agree- 
ments, both in letter and in spirit. 

The way in which an employer meets these 
responsibilities is, of course, up to his man- 
agement organization—an obligation that 
runs from the very top to the lowest level 
of management. As a management repre- 
sentative, I am proud of the record of many 
fine companies, large and small, whose cor- 
porate conscience has greatly contributed to 
progress in this respect. And I would like 
to quote the direct, six-step procedure my 
own company finds effective in implementing 
our policy of equal opportunity: 

1, The president reaffirms that its policy 
and policy implementation agree in letter 
and spirit with National, State, and local law 
and regulations relative to nondiscrimina- 
tion in employment. 

2. The president assigns responsibility for 
implementing ‘corporate policy to each oper- 
ating division general manager and corporate 
staff head. 

3. The president affirms to each operating 
and staff head his desire that each such ex- 
ecutive utilize the services and advice of 
personnel administration in developing em- 
ployment techniques and practices which 
will be effective and orderly in anticipating 
and meeting problems arising out of the 
integration process. 

4. The president requests an annual report 
from the operating and staff heads, to be 
submitted and coordinated through person- 
nel administration, reflecting status, prog- 
ress, and plans with respect to employment 
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5. Each personnel manager and employ- 
Ment manager will be reminded in writing 
by his divisional general manager, or appro- 
Priate staff head, of his responsibility for 
Carrying out the company's policy of non- 
discrimination and for keeping the reputa- 
tion of the company inviolate in this respect. 

6. The approach and method will in all 
matters be based on qualitative consider- 
ations. 

Here, with your indulgence, I want to reg- 
ister my deep pride in the fact that the 
General Foods policy and procedure has been 
adopted by the Pennsylvania Fair Employ- 
Ment Practice Commission as a guide to other 
employers. 
the c n wrote us: 

“After reviewing the materiais on em- 
Ployee selection and nondiscrimination,” the 
commission wrote, we believe they may be of 
value to us in meetings with other employers 
in this State who have mot as yet devel- 
Oped a clearly defined nondiscrimination 
Policy * * *, We would like permission to 
Use this excellent statement of employment 
Policy and procedure in this State’s program 
on falr employment.” 

The commission's request, of course, was 
granted. And I feel justified in quoting the 
commission's commendation because it gives 
Me the opportunity to suggest that you may 
also find our statement of policy and pro- 
Cedure useful. I should be happy to pro- 
Vide copies. 

Now, if I may, I should like to exercise a 
friend's privilege and talk about the Na- 
onal Urban League directly—nas an organ- 
ization—and with this preface: that there 
are few, if any, organizations which cannot 
benefit from a periodic reevaluation of their 
Own operating objectives and principles. 

I will venture to suggest that as an or- 
ganization through which greater equality 
of employment opportunity is made avall- 
Able to qualified Negroes, the National Urban 

e might well benefit from such a self- 
appraisal. The league might well ask, for 
example, in considering some of its own 
8 and practices, such questions as 

ese: 

1. In the area of employment and busi- 
Ness, can or should the league project itself 
More as a professional business service or- 
Banization dealing with legitimate business 
Processes and practices? 

2. Can the league benefit by greater use 
ot known tools of management within its 
Own national and local units? By setting 
Sf objectives and goals? By evaluation of 
Performance in meeting them? 

3. How can the league develop a broader 

of financial support? 

4. Would a clearer community understand- 
ing of the total Negro contributions (mone- 
tary and otherwise) to community fund and 
other communitywide efforts be of value to 
all concerned? 

5. How can the league become more effec- 
tive in its use of facts and fundamental 
information in planning to meet objectives? 

The same kind of appraisal might also 
be of value to some of your local urban 
league groups. It scems to me that each 
group might well ask itself: 

1. Are our professional workers in local 
Situations knowledgeable in detall about our 
Communities? Do we know the moral tone 
of our communities? Do we know the phy- 
Sical makeup of the community, the popu- 
lation ratio between whites and Negroes, the 
@vallability of qualified personnel? 

2, Do we know the specific needs and 
Objectives of each company we hope to in- 
fluence? Do we know the types of products 
Or services, the number of employees, and 
the kinds of Jobs available within each com- 
Pany? 

3. How cooperatively do we work with the 
local U.S. Employment Service and State 
Organizations established to fight job dis- 
crimination practices? 
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4. Do we know our school officials?’ What 
are we doing about guidance counseling of 
Negro high school students? 

5, Are we armed with the facts about the 
buying power of the Negro community in 
our area? 

6. How do we work more effectively with 
our local community or United Fund efforts? 

These are but a few of the questions local 
Urban League people should be asking them- 
selves, as it seems to me, and no doubt 
many groups are asking such questions—and 
finding answers, too. Good for them. Self- 
appraisal is usually difficult, sometimes pain- 
ful, but always brings constructive results. 

In summary, then, I am suggesting that 
we apply the art of statesmanship to the 
problems of equal job opportunity, that we 
judge our effort to solve them in the broad- 
est and most self-critical terms, and that 
we will find certain guidelines useful. 1 
haye suggested seven. 

1, The almost revolutionary struggle of 
the Negro to improve his status in this coun- 
try. in which he has now been joined by 
reasonable men of other races, parallels and, 
in some respects, is a part of the worldwide 
effort by underprivileged people and nations 
to achieve freedom, directed toward self- 
determination and economic growth. 

2. The last 20 years, despite all kinds of 
problems, interference, prejudice and emo- 
tion, have produced measurable and observ- 
able progress which has added strength and 
value to America, 

3. Future progress in providing equality 
of employment opportunity (and perhaps in 
other aspects of equality) will be stimulated 
and helped by relating the effort to the 
achieyement of opportunity to economic 
terms. 

4. Management of employer organizations 
has, by and large, crystallized the character 
of its responsibility to offer equal employ- 
ment opportunities in terms of law and the 
public it serves. 

6. Procedures by which equal employment 
opportunity policies can be implemented 
have been established—their use continues 
to be influenced by natural questions as to 
the various risks which are involved at any 
point in time, 

6. By working with employers in resoly- 
ing the questions of risk, the Urban League 
provides an essential, professional, business 
service. 

7. As in any business enterprise, the Ur- 
ban League at national and local levels can 
benefit by constructive and critical self- 
appraisal and perhaps redefinition of some 
of its own concepts of purpose and processes 
of operation, 

As we continue in our efforts, we can find 
satisfaction and reward in the knowledge 
that only in a country such as ours could 
the struggle we have been discussing take 
place at all. This is the point that some 
people at home and many people abroad 
miss completely—the struggle for equal job 
opportunity, even its defeats as well as its 
giorious victories, is a true measure of the 
meaning of freedom within our concept of 
democracy. 3 


Public Comment on the Interest Ceiling 
for Federal Bonds—No. 9 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 
OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 11, 1959 
Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 


er, in my remarks on the floor today, I 
said I was going to put in the Recorp 
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some recent comments on the subject of 
removing the interest ceiling on long- 
term Federal bonds. This is No. 9 of 
the series: 
From the Miami (Fla.) Herald, Aug. 27, 
1959 
AND EISENHOWER AT Home 


Before he embarked on his historic mis- 
sion to Europe, President Eisenhower ad- 
monished Congress to get about its business. 

Tn the vigorous language he has been using 
of late, the President called for a gas tax 
increase to finance the highway system, an 
acceptable housing bill, and a boost in Fed- 
eral bond interest rates, three {tems vital to 
his program. 

It would seem, however, that the President 
will not get all he asked, The House holds 
the key on all three issues and compromises 
are building up on two. 

The Ways and Means Committee, for ex- 
ample, approved a gas tax hike of 1 cent for 
22 months, a middle course between the 
President's request for a straight 1½ ent 
increase and Speaker RAYBURN’'s proposal to 
limit the l-cent increase to 12 months, It 
was a hard slap for Mr. Sam who laid his 
influence on the line and was rebuffed, But 
the President’s position was sustained in 
principle, since the House previously voted 
no raise at all. Now the highway program 
can go forward if this becomes the final 
action. 

The Senate passed and the House 
Committee has approved a $1.05 billion 
housing bill. It calls for less than the $1.37 
billion measure which the President vetoed 
as inflationary and extravagant. It still m- 
cludes provisions for public housing, urban 
renewal and housing for senior citizens 
which Mr, Elsenhower found particularly ob- 
jectionable before, 

The issue of the interest rates may turn 
out to be the most controversial of all. The 
House Ways and Means Committee first ap- 
proved the President's request for a jump 
from 3½ to 4½ percent, then voted to sus- 
pend action on the bill for the remainder 
of the session. 

Thus the President, in his messages to 
Congress, stepped into three highly contro- 
versial situations. 

The effect is that the Democratic ma- 
jority, greatest since the salad days of the 
New Deal, is faced with the hard choice of 
knuckling down to the President or taking 
the consequences. One consequence is the 
danger of being tagged as the most ineffec- 
tive congressional leadership in a long time. 


Rabbi Samuel A. Bloom, Spiritual Leader 
of Amsterdam, N.Y., To Be Honored 
at Testimonial Dinner on September 20 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL S. STRATTON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, September 11, 1959 


Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the outstanding religious leaders in my 
district, Rabbi Samuel A. Bloom, spirit- 
ual head of Congregation Sons of Israel 
in Amsterdam, N.Y., will be honored by 
his many friends at a testimonial dinner 
to be held in the city of Amsterdam on 
September 20. 

In the 10 years in which Rabbi Bloom 
has been in Amsterdam, he has made 
great contributions to better understand- 
ing between peoples and has established 
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himself as a leader in the community, not 
only from a religious but also from a civic 
and cultural point of view. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include an editorial from the Amsterdam 
Evening Recorder of September 3 com- 
menting on this significant occasion in 
the city of Amsterdam: 

DECADE OF SERVICE 


The spirit of a community is said to reflect 
the character of its civic and religious lead- 
ers. If this is true, we in Amsterdam have 
good reason for pride. 

We have many leaders dedicated to the 
betterment of the community. One of these 
is Rabbi Samuel A. Bloom, spiritual head of 
Congregation Sons of Israel, who will be 
honored by a testimonial dinner on Septem- 
ber 20. 

In the 10 years he has been in Amsterdam, 
Rabbi Bloom has done much to create better 
understanding among the races, creeds, and 
religions which are represented on the 
Amsterdam scene. 

Through his brotherhood programs, many 
of us have gained a better understanding 
of the importance of true tolerance and trust 
in our fellow men. In addition to his re- 
ligious activities, Rabbi Bloom has found 
time to participate in many civic enterprises 
which have meant much to the community 
as a whole. 

We in Amsterdam are fortunate in haying 
men like Rabbi Bloom to guide us in these 
troubled times. On this, the anniversary of 
his first decade of service in Amsterdam, may 
we add our congratulation accompanied by 
the wish that he will continue with us for 
many years to come. 


The Presidential Inability Riddle 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 11, 1959 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, on Janu- 
ary 7, 1959, I introduced H.R, 871 to 
provide a method for determining Presi- 
dential inability. 

In that connection I commend to the 
attention of our colleagues an article by 
Edwin L. Gasperini, a member of the 
New York bar, as it appeared in the 
New York State Bar Bulletin of July 
1959: 

THE PRESIDENTIAL INABILITY RIDDLE 1 
(By Edwin L. Gasperini, member of the 
New York bar) 

Clause 5 of section 1 of article II of the 
Constitution of the United States reads in 
part as follows: 

“In case of the removal of the President 
from office, or of his death, resignation, or 
inability to discharge the powers and duties 
of the sald Office, the same shall devolve on 
the Vice President.“ 

QUESTIONS RAISED BY THE CLAUSE 

1, Does the Office of the President, or the 
powers and duties of the said Office devolve 
upon the Vice President? 

A. In the event of removal, death, or resig- 
nation? 

B, In the event of inability to discharge 
the powers and duties of the ssid Office? 


Footnotes at end of speech. 
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2. Who raises the question of inability, 
and who makes the determination as to the 
commencement and termination of in- 
ability? 

THE LOUISIANA CRISIS AGAIN FOCUSES ATTEN- 
TION ON THE PRESIDENTIAL INABILITY RIDDLE 


The confused state of affairs in the State 
of Louisiana in tts recent political crisis con- 
cerning the inability of the Governor to act, 
once again emphasizes that on the Presi- 
dential level, no clear and permanent solu- 
tion to the riddle of Presidential inability 
has been found? A brief description of 
some of the statements and acts of Loui- 
siana officials, as reported up to the time 
this article went to print, should highlight 
the picture of a State operating in complete 
confusion. 

The attorney general of Louisiana gave as 
his opinion: 

„The constitution is very clear that if the 
Governor is unable to serve for any cause, 
the Lieutenant Governor acts as Governor ad 
interim until the disability is removed. 

“The question of Long’s inability to serve 
was answered by the court yesterday when 
it ordered him [Governor Long] to South- 
east Louisiana Hospital.“ 

The Louisiana secretary of state disputed 
the ruling of the attorney general, giving 
as his view “that some official body, or Mr. 
Long himself, must declare the Governor's 
inability to act.””* Meanwhile, press reports 
had the Lieutenant Governor moving “cau- 
tiously to take over the reins some 16 con- 
fusing hours after Gov. Earl K. Long had 
been dragged, battling and bellowing, to a 
State mental hospital.”* He finally de- 
clared, however, “I'm Lieutenant Governor,” 
and declined to assume the powers of Gov- 
ernor of Louisiana when Mr. Long was in the 
State of Louisiana’ These acts took place 
some 3 weeks after Mr. Long entered a men- 
tal clinic in Texas. The leaders of the house 
and senate, and various other officials and 
doctors, had varying comments to make, but 
while officials were debating and declining 
to act, Mr. Long was in and out of mental 
institutions, and the State of Louisiana was 
in fact without a Governor.* 

The manner in which Mr. Long finally 
effected his release from one of the mental 
institutions, Southeast Louisiana State Hos- 
pital, is also worthy of note. Acting as 
Governor, and joined by the Lieutenant 
Governor and president pro tempore of the 
senate, he simply discharged the superin- 
tendent of the Southeast Louisiana State 
Hospital, and replaced him with another 
appointee. The latter thereupon declared 
him “sane and a free man. A habeas 
corpus proceeding scheduled to inquire into 
whether he had been legally committed was 
dismissed by the judge, since no cause for 
it remained in view of Mr. Long's having 
been set free. For measure, the direc- 
tor of the State department of hospitals 
and the head of the State police were also 
discharged, and the Governor muttered 
threats of other reprisals. Governor Long 
left the Louisiana courthouse and alternat- 
ing between sheriffs’ cars and Cadillac lim- 
ousines, eventually arrived at his farm in 
Winnfield, La., described by him as 
his “Little Pea Patch.” In addition to be- 
ing a free man, he was exercising the pow- 
ers of Governor of the State of Louisiana 
with a vengeance.* Press descriptions of the 
events expressly left open the question of 
his “sanity” however, and painted a por- 
trait of a press conference at which Gover- 
nor Long appeared in pajama top with a 
sheet draped over his legs and a psychiatrist 
sitting beside him. 

One shudders to think of what would occur 
on a national level, given a similar set of 
facts, in a time of national or international 
emergency. Yet for reasons of physical 
health, mental strain under the stress and 
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burdens of the most wearing office in the 
world, or other eventualities which might 
occur in this atoe age, inability to dis- 
charge the powers and duties of the office 
of President by the incumbent, could occur 
overnight.“ Yet, the Constitution of the 
United States is no clearer on the question 
of inability of the President than is the con- 
stitution of Louisiana, Indeed it is less 
clear. 

Section 6, article 5 of the constitution of 
the State of Louisiana reads: 

In case of vacancy in the office of Gov- 
ernor, the order of succession shall be: first, 
Lieutenant Governor; second, president pro 
tempore of the senate; and if there be no 
Lieutenant Governor or president pro tem- 
pore of the senate to fill the vacancy, the 
powers of the office of Governor shall devolve 
upon the secretary of state, who shall act as 
Governor until a president pro tempore of 
the senate is elected and qualified. 

“In case of the inability of the Governor to 
act as such by reason of his absence from the 
State or for other cause, all the powers and 
duties of his office shall devolve upon the 
Officers in the order named above, and such 
officer shall act as Governor ad interim until 
the inability be removed." 

Thus, it can be seen that under the Lou- 
isiana constitution, in case of inability, only 
the powers and duties of the office of Gov- 
ernor devolve, and not the office itself. 
Under the U.S, Constitution, it is ambiguous 
as to whether the powers and duties devolve, 
or the office itself devolves. 

The New York constitution is also quite 
clear that only the powers and duties devolve; 
the second sentence of section 5 of article 
IV reading: 

“In case of the impeachment of the Gov- 
ernor, or his removal from office, death, in- 
ability to discharge the powers and duties 
of the office, resignation, or absence from the 
State, the powers and duties of the office 
shall devolve upon the Lieutenant Governor 
for the residue of the term, or until the dis- 
ability shall cease.” 


THE HISTORICAL BACKGROUND OF THE PRESI- 
DENTIAL INABILITY RIDDLE 


On April 4, 1841, 1 month after his elec- 
tion, William Henry Harrison, the ninth 
President of the United States, died, worn 
away and destroyed by the hordes of appli- 
cants for public office.’ Professor Corwin 
recounts: 

Two days later Tyler took the oath pre- 
scribed by the Constitution for the President, 
but only, as he explained at the time, for 
‘greater caution,’ his own conviction being 
that he was fully ‘qualified to perform the 
duties and exercise the powers and office of 
President without any other oath than that 
which he“ had taken as Vice President. In 
other words, it was clearly Tyler's original 
belief that he was Vice President acting as 
President, and not President. But, charac- 
teristically, reflection enhanced his self- 
assurance and stiffened his attitude, and in 
the ‘inaugural address’ that he published on 
April 9 he boldly proclaimed that he had 
been called to ‘the high office of President 
of this Confederacy,’ though by whom called 
he did not say.“ 

Since President Tyler's time, Messrs. Fill- 
more, Johnson, Arthur, Theodore Roosevelt, 
Coolidge, and Truman have followed his 
precedent and assumed upon the death of 
the President the office of the President and 
not just the powers and duties of the office. 
These seven precedents have solved the riddle 
on the death of a President, but have raised 
a question as to whether, in the event of in- 
ability of the President, an assumption by 
the Vice President will be of the powers and 
duties of the office or, as is the precedent in 
the case of death, a permanent asumption of 
the office itself. The view has been advanced 
that such assumption would, in effect, oust 
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the President for the remainder of the term. 
This is one phase of the problem, and the re- 
luctance of Vice Presidents Arthur and Mar- 
ħall to act during the “inability” of Presi- 
dents Garfield and Wilson has been attrib- 
uted by historians to a fear of such ouster." 
WHO RAISES THE QUESTION OF INABILITY AND 
WHO DETERMINES IT? 


The other phase of the riddle is the deter- 
Mination as to the commencement and ter- 
mination of inability. There are varying 
views as to where the power to determine 
inability is vested under the Constitution, 
le.. the courts, the Congress, the President, 
or the Vice President. The problem was 

t raised in 1787 at the Constitutional Con- 
vention by John Dickinson who asked Who 
ralses the question lot inability] and who 
determines it?” Delegate Dickinson's col- 
leagues did not answer him, and 172 years 
later no clear answer has yet been given to 
Mr, Dickinson's query. The majority of the 
commentators seem to believe that the Vice 
President has the power? This view is sup- 
Ported by the rule of law that in contingent 
Brants of power, the one to whom the grant 
Of power is given must decide when the 
emergency has arisen. However, this inter- 
Pretation has been vigorously disputed by 
Martin Taylor, Esq, chairman of the sub- 
committee on Presidential inability of the 
Associations committee on Federal Consti- 
tution» 

Various suggestions and solutions have 
been advanced to solve the riddle of the de- 
termination of the commencement and 
termination of inability, including commis- 
alons composed of various officials, distin- 
Zuished citizens, doctors, Members of the 
Senate and House of Representatives; the 
Courts; the President; the Vice President; 
the Vice President and the Cabinet; and 
Assorted combinations of the foregoing. Ex- 
Pressions of the views of eminent jurists, 
Political scientists, public officials, students 
Of government and the Constitution, have 

n sought and presented to subcommittees 
Of the Seriate and the House of Representa- 
tives in the period 1956-58. There would 
appear to be as many views, ideas, and solu- 
tions as there could possibly be in any par- 
ticular area, Extensive study, analysis, and 
Proposed solutions have been made in the 
Past, especially—and almost exclusively—at 
the height of Presidential illnesses. Thus 
the bibliography on the subject during the 
Years 1881, 1919-20, and 1956-58, is extensive, 
and reflects the illnesses of Presidents Gar- 
feld, Wilson, and Eisenhower. Yet the 
ambiguity remains in the Constitution, and 
Ro proposed constitutional amendment or 
legislation to. deal with the problem has 
been adopted by either House of the Con- 
Gress. 

As stated by Congressman EMANUEL 
Crtter, Chairman of the Committee on the 
Judiciary of the House of Representatives, 
We believe, therefore, the people of this 
Nation will not tolerate a repetition of the 
Silence and stagnation of pust congressional 
“ction on this matter. To date providence 
has been patient and benevolent to our 
Government in spite of a blatant disregard 
Of its responsibility on the part of the Con- 
gress. 

“In view of the precarious condition of 
Present world affairs and the tremendous 
responsibility which world leadership has 
Pluced in our hands, it II: behooves us to 
tempt providence once more by inaction. 

“The time to strike at the heart of the 
Problem is here. Clarification must sup- 
plant procrastination.” 2 

POSSIBLE SOLUTIONS TO THE RIDDLE 

President Eisenhower and Vice President 
Nixon on March 3, 1958, published a mem- 
orandum of their understanding of the con- 
stitutional role of the Vice President as Act- 
zus President during the inability of the 
President.» 
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The memorandum expressly stated, how- 
ever, that it was “intended to apply to them- 
selyes only.” In accordance with the mem- 
orandum, the Vice President would serve as 
Acting President in the event of being in- 
formed of inability by the President. In the 
event of an imability which prevented the 
President from communicating with the 
Vice President, the Vice President could 
make the decision and would serve as Acting 
President until the inability had ended. 
Under the memorandum, the President re- 
tains sole power and authority to determine 
when the inability ends, and at that time 
resumes the full exercise of the powers and 
duties of the office of President. 

The memorandum has received various 
comments from many sources, mostly favor- 
able. However, it does not provide a per- 
manent solution to the problem," since it 
is only meant to be binding upon President 
Eisenhower and Vice President Nrxon. It 
also does not provide for a system of final 
determination of inability by anyone other 
than the President, in the event that the 
President is actually unable to discharge 
the powers and duties of the office, but be- 
lievės otherwise, 

Two permanent solutions which seem to 
have evolved from the yarious hearings, 
studies, and reports are contained in Senate 
Joint Resolution 40 (introduced in the 86th 
Congress on January 29, 1959, by Senator 
KEFAUVER, for himself and Senators DIRKSEN 
and HENNINGS),“ and the Report of the 
Committee on Federal Constitution of this 
association dated December 31, 1958. 

Under both proposals, clause 5 of section 
1 of article II would be amended to make 
absolutely clear that the Vice President suc- 
ceeds to the office itself upon the removal, 
death, or resignation of the President. Both 
proposals also make it clear that upon the 
“Inability” of the President to discharge 
the powers and duties of his office, the Vice 
President succeeds only to the powers and 
duties as Acting President, and not to the 
office of President. 

With reepect to the determination of the 
commencement and termination of Inability, 
Senate Joint Resolution 40 and the commit- 
tee’s proposal take divergent courses. Senate 
Joint Resolution 40 spells out a detailed sys- 
tem whereby if the President declares his in- 
ability in writing. his powers and duties 
shall be discharged by the Vice President as 
Acting President. It authorizes the Vice 
President, if satisfied that inability exists 
and the President does not declare inability, 
with the written approval of the majority of 
the Cabinet, to assume the discharge of the 
powers and duties of the office of President 
as Acting President. The President may re- 
cover the powers and. duties of the office after 
a deciaration by him that his inability has 
terminated, unless the Vice President, once 
again with the approval of a majority of 
the Cabinet, declares that, in his opinion, 
the inability has not ended. This determi- 
nation by the Vice President with Cabinet 
approval, has itself to be approved within 7 
duys by a concurrent resolution of two- 
thirds of the Members present in each House 
of Congress. If the determination is ap- 
proved, the powers and duties of the office 
would be restored to the President thereafter 
only upon a proclamation by the Acting 
President that the inability is ended, or a 
concurrent resolution approved by a major- 
ity of the Members present in each House 
of Congress. 

The association’s committee on Federal 
Constitution “does not believe that the 
amendment should prescribe the methods 
for determination of the facts relating to 
inability. It is better constitutional prac- 
tice to leave that matter to Congress, which 
under our proposed amendment Congress 
would be authorized to provide for by legis- 
lation.“ = The committee's proposal is ac- 
cordingly “that the commencement and ter- 
mination of any inability shall be deter- 
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mined by such method as Congress shall by 
law provide.“ “ 

The committee on Federal constitution 
endorsed as second best Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion 161 (1958, introduced in 1959 as Senate 
Joint Resolution 40). The report of the 
committee on Federal Constitution was ap- 
proved and adopted by the executive com- 
mittee of the association on January 29, 
1959. The executive committee's supporting 
resolution called for action in the following 
whereas clause: 

“Whereas in the last 2 years extended 
hearings have been held by the Judiciary 
Committees of both the Senate and House, 
and much thought has been expressed by a 
wide variety of informed persons and much 
education accomplished by public discussion, 
and it is important for the committees of 
the 86th Congress to come to a conclusion 
and submit to Congress a solution for this 
most urgent national problem.” 

A proposal which would combine Senate 
Joint Resolution 40 and the proposed consti- 
tutional amendment of the committee on 
Federal Constitution is presently under con- 
sideration in legal circles, In essence, this 
proposal also favors a constitutional amend- 
ment making it clear that on removal, death, 
or resignation the Vice President succeeds to 
the Office of President, whereas on inability 
he succeeds only to the powers and duties 
of the Office of President. It would leave 
the determination of the commencement 
and termination of {nabitity to “such method 
as Congress shall by law provide“ —I. e., the 
proposal of the committee on Federal Con- 
stitution. However, it would then go fur- 
ther and endorse the rather detailed method 
of Senate Joint Resolution 40 for the deter- 
mination of the commencement and termi- 
nation of inability as implementing legisla- 
‘tion which the Congress should enact. 

The proposal would appear to cure by con- 
stitutional amendment a problem which 
legal scholars and constitutional lawyers be- 
lieve must have ite permanent solution in a 
constitutional amendment. It would, at the 
same time, approve implementing legislation 
which appears to be satisfactory and to con- 
tain sufficient safeguards to deal with the 
problem. Yet it would not freeze into the 
Constitution a detailed system for determi- 
nation of the commencement and termina- 
tion of inability, which experience might 
prove should be modified. 

In any event, this latter proposal, Senate 
Joint Resolution 40, and the proposed con- 
stitutional amendment of the committee on 
Federal Constitution of the association, with 
the resolution of approval of the executive 
committee of the association, have sufficient 
merit to warrant consideration by the appro- 
priate committees of the Congress and action 
by the Congress. 

CONCLUSION 

The Presidential inability riddle has been 
thoroughly canvassed, explored, and ana- 
lyzed. The time for action has come. The 
present Congress affords an excellent oppor- 
tunity for such action, It is a sad com- 
mentary that only at times of high crisis is 
attention given to solving the riddle. The 
next crisis may come at a time when it will 
be too late and lead to tragic consequences, 

The appropriate committees of the Con- 
gress and the Congress should be urged to 
submit a solution for this most urgent na- 
tional problem and eliminate the enigma in 
this area. In the words of Chairman CELLER, 
“Clarification must supplant procrastina- 
tion,” = 


Riddle, “An enigma propounded for solu- 
tion by guessing, esp. as a form of play; 
* * * a riddle commonly involves paradoxical 
or contradictory statements and is definitely 
proposed to be guessed,” Webster's New In- 
ternational Dictionary, 2d ed., 1958. 

* The remainder of the clause reads, “and 
the Congress may by law provide for the 
case of removal, death, resignation, or in- 
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ability, both of the President and Vice Presi- 
dent, declaring what officer shall then act 
as President, and such officer shall act ac- 
cordingly, until the disability be removed, or 
a President shall be elected.” Congress has, 
pursuant to this provision, dealt with this 
dual eventuality in the Presidential Succes- 
sion Act, 3 U.S.C.A. sec. 19 (June 25, 1948, 
c. 644, sec 1, 625 Stat. 672). 

a“Disabllity” is an inclusive term, which 
would cover all situations, i.e., removal, 
death, resignation, or inability to discharge 
the powers and duties of the Office of Presi- 
dent. “Inability” accordingly excludes cases 
of removal, death, or resignation. Since the 
principal constitutional enigma today re- 
lates to inability, this article has been en- 
titled “The Presidential Inability Riddle.” 

New York Times, June 20, 1959. 

* New York Times, June 20, 1959. 

*Thid. 

New York Times, June 23. 1959. 

New York World-Telegram, June 25, 1959, 

*New York Times, June 27, 29, 1959. See 
also the editorial comment in the June 28, 
1959, edition entitled, “Melodrama in Louisi- 
ana.” 

» Ibid. 

u New York Times, June 29, 1959. 

The prescience of Prot. Arthur E. Suther- 
land, of the Harvard Law School, in his 
statement at the hearing before the Special 
Subcommittee To Study Presidential Disabil- 
ity of the House Committee on the Judiciary, 
84th Cong., 2d sess., ser. 20, at 77 (1956) 18 
borne out by the events in Louisiana. Pro- 
fessor Sutherland noted; 

“However, no very unusual imagination is 
required to think of a situation in which a 
President of the United States might have 
the misfortune of mental illness. Few of us 
who have practiced law have not had occa- 
sion to see the embarrassment arising when 
some person, stricken with mental illness, 
yery naturally resents the suggestion, even 
when made by kind friends, that he is no 
longer able to carry out his ordinary duties. 
There is now no procedure to cope with 
such a situation in our public life. The 
possibility of such a misfortune, or such 
disabilities as those of Presidents Garfield 
and Wilson, occurring in the present posture 
of world affairs, makes the present question 
one of obvious importance to the United 
States.” 

“Presidential Disability: The Constitu- 
tional Problem,” Department of Justice press 
release, at 4, May 25, 1957. 

“Edward S. Corwin, “The President, Office 
and Powers, 1787-1957.“ at 54 (1957). 

* Ruth C. Silva, “Presidential Inability,” 
35 U. Det. L.J. 153, 169 (1957). “Study of the 
Garfield and Wilson cases indicates, however, 
that a declaration of disability was viewed 
as disloyalty on both occasions because it 
was feared that such a declaration would 
mean ousting the disabled President from 
Office for the remainder of the term.” 

32 Farrand, The Records of the Federal 
Convention of 1787,” 427 (1937). 

* Silva, supra 156-157. 

W Hearings before the Subcommittee on 
Constitutional Amendments of the Senate 
Committee on the Judiciary, 85th Cong., 2d 
sess. 93 (1958). 

* House Committee on the Judiciary, 
“Presidential Inability” (House committee 
print), 84th Cong., 2d sess. 1 (1956). 

New York Herald Tribune, March 4, 1958, 

n Attorney General William P. Rogers, with 
whom President Eisenhower and Vice Presi- 
dent Nixon consulted with respect to the 
memorandum, has repeatedly urged a con- 
stitutional amendment to solve the problem. 
He has continued to do so subsequent to the 
date of the memorandum: Department of 
Justice Press Releases, “Presidential Inabil- 
ity,” address at the Yale University Law 
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School Association dinner, Apr. 25, 1958 at 
New Haven, Conn.; address at the 52d Annual 
Meeting of the National Association of At- 
torney Generals, June 11, 1958, Chicago, III.; 
Apr. 6, 1959 letter to the Honorable Esrrs KE- 
FAUVER, chairman of the Subcommittee on 
Constitutional Amendments of the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary of the U.S. Senate. In 
the April 6, 1959 letter, urging congressional 
approval of S.J. Res. 40, Attorney General 
Rogers stated, “The need for this amend- 
ment to close a serious gap in our constitu- 
tional fabric is, I believe, clear. This session 
of Congress affords the most timely oppor- 
tunity to discuss the amendment. The pro- 
posal can be considered solely on its merits 
in relation to the constitutional need at this 
time without becoming intermixed with dis- 
concerting digressions of what effect amend- 
ment would have on specific individuals and 
parties. To summarize, this amendment, I 
believe, is vitally important; and this is the 
most favorable opportunity the country will 
have for several years to give the proposed 
amendment the objective and thorough con- 
sideration it merits. Therefore, I urge the 
immediate favorable action of your subcom- 
mittee and that of the full Judiciary Com- 
mittee on S.J, Res. 40.” 

See also, “Presidential Disability: The 
Constitutional Problem” address by George 
Cochran Doub, Assistant Attorney General, 
at the dinner of the Federal Bar Association 
in honor of the judges of the 10th circuit, 
at 14-15, May 25, 1959. Denver, Colo., noting 
that 

“Although the problem arises from a per- 
manent inherent defect in our constitutional 
system, proposals for its resolution now lie 
dormant in the Congress under the press 
of far less significant matters. The biparti- 
san constitutional amendment (SJ. Res. 40, 
86th Cong.; S.J. Res. 161, 85th Cong.) was 
proposed over a year ago yet the Senate Ju- 
diciary Committee and the House Judiciary 
Committee have taken no action of any kind. 

“An informed and responsible public opin- 
fon appears needed to secure the action 
which the interests of the Nation plainly 
requires.” 

=8.J. Res. 40 is identical to S. J. Res. 161, 
a bipartisan amendment introduced in the 
85th Congress, and reported on favorably by 
the Subcommittee on Constitutional Amend- 
ments of the Senate Judiciary Committee. 
S.J. Res. 161 was never reported on by the 
Judiciary Committee. S. J. Res. 40 has been 
reported out this year by the subcommittee 
to the Judiciary Committee, but hearings 
have not as yet been scheduled on it by the 
Judiciary Committee. } 

Report of the Committee on Federal 
Constitution, Dec. 31, 1958. The committee 
also believes that any proposal must “meet 
the issue in a manner that would be under- 
stood by or acceptable to the American peo- 
ple, a consideration of highest importance, 
and that the text should be readily under- 
standable not only to lawyers but to laymen 
as well.” 

One further difference should be noted. 
The committee on Federal Constitution's 
proposed constitutional amendment would 
provide for the succession to the office of 
President upon the removal, death, or resig- 
nation of both the President and Vice Presi- 
dent, whereas S.J. Res. 40 retains the present 
constitutional language, which allows the 
Congress to provide by law “for the case of 
the removal, death, resignation, or inability, 
both of the President and Vice President, de- 
claring what officer shall then act as Presi- 
dent.” There would seem to be no reason to 
further in this way Tyler's original assump- 
tion of the office of President. This point of 
difference presumably could be worked out 
if eventual agreement could be reached on 
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other points. The committee on Federal 

Constitution makes no recommendation with 

respect to the legislation for the determina- 

tion of commencement and termination of 

inability, leaving that matter to Congress. 
See note 19, supra. 


Public Comment on the Interest Ceiling for 
Federal Bonds—No, 10 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, September 11, 1959 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri, Mr. Speak- 
er, in my remarks on the floor today, 
I said I was going to put in the RECORD 
some recent comments on the subject of 
removing the interest ceiling on long- 
term Federal bonds. This is No. 10 of 
the series: 

[From the Burlington (Vt.) Free Press, Aug. 
27, 1959 
Ristnc Inrertst Rates No Boon To BANKS 


President Eisenhower wants the 4½ per- 
cent interest ceiling on long-term Govern- 
ment bonds lifted. The reason is that the 
Treasury can’t sell new bonds at this rate 
when Federal securities can be had in the 
market which yield about 444 percent. 

This forces the Government to sell short- 
term securities on which there is no interest 
ceiling. For reasons we will not go into, this 
makes it difficult to manage the debt with- 
out contributing to inflation. 

Members of Congress who refuse to lift the 
4% percent ceiling dwell on the “high in- 
terest burden.” Yesterday, we quoted Secre- 
tary of the Treasury Robert B. Anderson to 
the effect that interest costs are small com- 
pared to the increased cost of goods and serv- 
ices caused by inflation. 

Rising interest rates are a result of re- 
strictions on the supply of money and credit 
imposed to prevent inflation. 

Another argument used by those who favor 
“easy money” for the sake of low interest is 
that high interest benefits the bankers at 
the expense of the public. 

In his copyrighted interview with U.S. 
News & World Report, Secretary Anderson 
also debunks this notion. 

“That is a common misconception,” he 
said. “It is true that banks earn higher in- 
terest rates on their loans * * that's to 
be expected when money is scarce relative to 
the demand for it. But what is often over- 
looked is that the values of their invest- 
ments in Government bonds and other se- 
curities go down at the same time. If they 
want to make new loans at the higher inter- 
est rates, they are probably forced to sell 
some of their Government securities at a 
loss. * * * 

“Also, people often overlook the fact that 
higher interest rates are costly to banks. As 
interest rates have risen in the past few 
years, competition has forced banks to pay 
higher interest rates on time and savings 
deposits. It is interesting to note that, since 
1946, the amount of interest banks received 
from Government securities has increased 
about $200 million, but their total interest 
paid out on customers’ time and savings de- 
posits has risen by almost $1 billion.” 

Before flying to Europe, the President told 
Congress that it is Inviting inflation by re- 
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fusing to permit a higher interest rate on 
Government bonds. A flood of letters to 

ngress has demonstrated that inflation is 
& key issue. If the pressure is maintained, 
there will be action. 


New Era for Families in Agricultural 
Area: Ranch-to-Ranch Milk Delivery 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LeROY H. ANDERSON 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, September 11, 1959 


Mr. ANDERSON of Montana. Mr. 
Speaker, when I was a boy growing up on 
& Montana homestead farm, we and each 
of our neighbors kept a few milk cows. 

orning and evening, 7 days a week, the 
Chores had to be done and the cows 
milked. One couldn't leave the farm 
even for a weekend without arranging 
for one of the neighbors to come in and 

do the chores.” 

Gradually, farmers sold cff their cows 

concentrate on their main crop pro- 
duction, and bought their milk and dairy 
Products in town. 


Now, the ultimate step has been taken 


and the milk, cream, butter, cheese, and 
Other dairy products are delivered twice 
A week right to the farmers’ doors. 

I realize that for anyone who has 
never traveled through the rugged coun- 
try of the great Northwestern States of 
dur Nation, it may be impossible to 
Visualize the vast stretches of land sepa- 
rating neighbor from neighbor, and 
Tendering almost inaccessible such a 
Convenience or service as this which the 
urban-born and -bred expect and take 
for granted as a part of their daily liv- 
ing. Even more difficult to imagine is 
the fact that throughout much of the 
territory in my district, during many 
Months of the year, our roads are im- 
Passable and our people are virtually cut 
Of from contact with the outside world 
except for the mediums of radio and 
television. 

I, therefore, desire to commend those 
enterprising individuals, Ralph Hales, 
Manager of the Conrad Creamery at my 
hometown of Conrad, Mont., and the 
driver of the creamery truck, Robert 
Aitken, who have undertaken to deliver 
their Pride of the West dairy products to 
Some 200 families in the region. Some of 
the ranches served are as much as 30 
Miles from any town, and it is frequently 
Several miles between ranches. This in- 
volves driving approximately 1,000 miles 
& week. Remarkably, during the past 
Winter season, they missed only one de- 
livery day because of bad weather. 
Often such luxuries and conveniences 
Make slow progress in a geographic area 
like ours, and I feel that these men are 
to be highly complimented for their in- 
troduction of this service which in a 
Short time has come to mean a great 
deal to the families of our agricultural 
community. 
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What Mr. Khrushchev Won't See 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD P. BOLAND 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 11, 1959 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, this 
morning’s New York Times contains a 
fine editorial anent Khrushehev's im- 
pending visit to this country. There are 
many tangible things that he will see on 
his tour but the Times points up that 
there are many things he won't see—the 
ideas that this Nation has been built on. 


I commend to the attention of Mr. 
Khrushchev a reading of the following 
editorial: 

WHat Mr. KHRUSKCHEV Won't SEE 


Mr. Khrushchey will not see the most im- 
portant things in the United States. He 
will see our biggest city, our rugged iron and 
steel center, our horizon-filling grain flelds, 
our impressive Government buildings. He 
will see our officials, wave to roadside 
throngs, scan the breadth of our country 
twice. But he won't see the most important 
things; they can't be seen, since they are 
ideas. These are the ideas this country was 
built upon, which are even more important 
than the people in the country; these are 
the ideas of freedom and democratic proc- 
esses that we try to make clearer and clearer 
to ourselves, that we pass on to descendants 
for preservation, that we will always refuse 
to give up, 

These ideas are rejected by Communists as 
hollow slogans. A number of Americans 
visiting in Russia during the last few years 
have reported similar experiences illustrating 
this. A discussion of political differences 
with a Russian official or citizen will progress 
fairly well to a point. Then the American 
will try to illustrate his position by saying 
that, though he Is an executive of his com- 
pany, he ts of a different political party than, 
say, the president or chairman of the com- 
pany. The Russian will regard him with 
total blankness or will shake his head. An 
American broadcaster with the Nixon party 
recently had this experience when he was 
talking of his network’s independence from 
the Government and freedom to criticize it. 
The Russian official simply threw up his 
hands and broke off the conversation. 

The fact is that the Russians believe, 
when the conversation reaches this point, 
that they are speaking to a man duped by 
propaganda, and that it is useless to go on. 
It is not that Russians can’t understand the 
democratic idea—they have a sort of vision 
of it expressed in their own belief in the 
Communist governing apparatus ultimately 
withering away. But they can't believe 
that the democratic idea really is working in 
this country today. The blinders they are 
wearing are those of economic dogma. This 
dogma runs as follows: Under capitalism 
there can be no real freedom for the non- 
moneyed classes. The Government is con- 
trolled by the moneyed classes. Newspapers 
and radio stations are owned by the money- 
ed classes—so naturally they wouldn't criti- 
cize seriously the Government they them- 
selves control. An employee's freedom to 
differ with his Government or employer is 
limited to trivial areas, The right to vote is 
not a real freedom since there is no differ- 
ence between the two major parties, both 
of whom are controlled by moneyed groups. 
Thus runs the Soviet dogma on life under 
capitalism, 
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That Mr. Khrushchev himself believes 
these things implicitly and fully is shown 
clearly enough in some of his public state- 
ments. If he could be relieved of such 
notions—if he could be made to feel that 
there is an air of freedom in this country, 
that would be a greater accomplishment 
by far than any impression we could score 
with our material might, or even evidence 
of our unity. How to do it? Perhaps the 
sight of our judicial system in operation 
in a jury trial would impress Mr. Khru- 
shchev—or an explanation of a writ of 
habeas corpus. Or perhaps Mr. Khrushchev 
should be shown a few bushels of the latest 
opposition mail received by Congress or the 
White House on specific issues—or perhaps 
he should be allowed to sit in on a union- 
steel company negotiation session. There is 
nothing so far on Mr. Khrushchey's itinerary 
that is likely to remove his blinders—that 
is doubtless too much to hope for, But 
some human scene, or some one's chance re- 
mark may give Mr. Khrushchey an insight 
into the fact that the freedom here is real. 


Public Comment on the Interest Ceiling 
for Federal Bonds—No. 11 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 11, 1959 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, in my remarks on the floor today, I 
said I was going to put in the Recorp 
some recent comments on the subject 
of removing the interest ceiling on long- 
term Federal bonds. This is No. 11 of 
the series: 

From the Denver (Colo.) Post, Aug. 26, 

1959 
TRE Dor LAR NEEDS MORE MUSCLES 


Democrats in Congress have decided to try 
to hold interest rates on Government savings 
bonds and long-term bonds within artificially 
low ceilings. 

They say they fear a hike in the Govern- 
ment interest rate would be reflected in 
higher interest rates generally, for persons 
borrowing to buy cars or homes, for mer- 
chants borrowing to buy stocks of goods, for 
persons borrowing to start new businesses. 

Cheap or easy money, the Democrats be- 
lieve, helps creditors while dear money Is of 
advantage only to lenders. 4 

So, the bill requested by President Eisen- 
hower, to permit the Government to ofer 
more than 3½ percent on savings bonds and 
4½ percent on long-term bonds, has been 
tabled in the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, thereby killing it for this session, 

We doubt if the Democrats will be able to 
get much political mileage out of their 
be-kind-to-borrowers gesture. And their 
refusal to adjust interest rates to meet cur- 
rent bond market conditions may have 
serious consequences. 

The first effect of the Democratic decision 
will be to force the Government to put more 
and more of its debt in short-term bonds on 
which there is no interest ceiling. 

The trouble with short-term Government 
bonds is that they are virtually the same as 
cash. If billions of dollars are added to the 
short-term debt, a vast floating supply of 
cash or near-cash wll be created in the 
country, adding tremendously to inflationary, 
pressures on prices, 
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It has just been announced that the con- 
sumer price index has climbed to its fourth 
consecutive record level In 4 months. It 
would be a good idea to syphon some buying 
power into long-term bonds but the Demo- 
crats in Congress are unwilling to help. 

The worst effect of killing the bond interest 
bill may be its reaction on the world money 
markets. 

Our monetary policies have already weak- 
ened confidence in the dollar to some extent. 
Some countries have been cashing in their 
dollars for gold. 

If we deliberately embrace a policy of easy 
money and rising prices, we will encourage 
a belief that the United States ts not fully 
responsible as far as Government finances 
are concerned and that the dollar, long the 
anchor of free-world strength, is no longer 
to be trusted. 


Cooperation by the Armed Services With a 
Local Community Humanitarian Project 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN R. FOLEY 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 11, 1959 


Mr. FOLEY. Mr. Speaker, itis a 
genuine pleasure to bring to the at- 
tention of the Members of the Congress 
a recent outstanding example of close, 
constructive cooperation by the armed 
services with a local community humani- 
tarian project. In a letter of September 
9, 1959, Mr. Robert T. Bond, chairman 
and camp director, of the American 
Legion Boys’ Camp, sponsored by post 
No. 86 of Rockville, Md., informed the 
Honorable Murray Snyder, Assistant 
Secretary of Defense, of the practical 
assistance to the underprivileged boys’ 
camp rendered by the Military District 
of Washington, the National Naval Medi- 
cal Center, and Fort Detrick. 

It was my privilege this summer to 
visit this boys’ camp at Camp Echo Lake, 
Frederick County, Md. There I saw 
firsthand the superlative yolunteer work 
that the members of post No. 86 is doing. 

Under the energetic, dedicated and 
imaginative leadership of my good 
friend, Frank Bliss, of Rockville, nearly 
100 young’ underprivileged boys tasted 
the joy of outdoor, close to nature living, 
supervised by members of post No. 86. 
Building boys to be better citizens in this 
way is the best insurance against juve- 
nile delinquency. 

The letter set out below is concrete 
proof of the rich benefits derived from 
detailed participation by the armed serv- 
ices in worthwhile community activities, 

THE AMERICAN LEGION Boy's Camp 
OF MONTGOMERY COUNTY, INC., 
Rockville, Må., September 9, 1952. 

Tion. MURRAY SNYDER, 

Assistant Secretary of Defense (Public Af- 
jairs), Office of the Secretary of Defense, 
Pentagon, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Ma. SNYDER: It is with a great deal of 
pleasure that I write to you concerning the 
outstanding support that members of the 
armed services, both active as well as Reserve, 
bave contributed to the American Legion 
Boy's Camp of Montgomery County. This 
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camp, initiated by the membership of Hen- 
derson-Smith-Edmonds Post 86, the Ameri- 
can Legion, to provide an opportunity for a 
fews days camping to young boys in our com- 
munity who might not otherwise be privi- 
leged to enjoy such a pleasure due to the 
limited circumstances of their families, has 
received commendable assistance each year 
from individuals and organizations of the 
military services. Today these individuals 
and units, some having been with us from 
the start, consider it a privilege to participate 
in this fine community program. Currently 
the camping period is for 15 days. 

The first year the commanding general, 
Military District of Washington, provided 
tentage, mess gear and cots; the commanding 
officer, National Naval Medical Center, pro- 
vided medical personnel for dally sick call; 
personnel of the antiaircraft gun sites ad- 
jacent to Rockville aided in the operation 
of the camp; and CWO Louis A. Fricke, USN, 
recruiting office, Rockville, d the 
mess and prepared and served all of the meals 
for the 2-week period, which incidentally 
was during his leave. 

In the secnod year there was increased par- 
ticipation by the armed services. In addition 
to the continued support of the National 
Naval Medical Center and the Military Dis- 
trict of Washington, Capt, (then Ist Lt.) 
John G. Jimison, Jr., U.S.A., stationed at the 
missile site on Muddy Branch Road in Mont- 
gomery County, CWO Vaughan B. Coale, 
USNR, and Herbert Pennington, Sr., CS 1, 
USNR, Joined the program. Herb Penning- 
ton performed superbly in supervising the 
mess which undoubtedly was the crowning 
feature of the camp. Captain Jimison and 
selected members of his battery erected tents 
and participated in the dally functions of 
the camp during their off duty hours. Cap- 
tain Jimison offered this assistance as his 
contribution to promote good public rela- 
tions in the community in which he re- 
sided, and in which his men spent many of 
their off duty hours. During that year the 
camp was honored by visits, both informally 
as well as by invitation, of many of the 
ranking military commanders in the Wash- 
ington area. These commanders partici- 
pated with the community leaders in ad- 
dressing the youth and created a most favor- 
able impression on the audiences, youth as 
well as adult. It was during that year that 
initial interest was developed by personnel 
of the Naval Reserve Surface Division 5-37 
(L), Silver Spring, Md. 

In the third year our camp outgrew the 
facilities available to us at our post home 
on Congressional Lane, Rockville, and we 
had to seek another location. Fortunately 
with the assistance of Captain Jimison and 
community leaders we were able to obtain 
the use of ground in Seneca Creek State 
Park on Cloppers Hill Road, Montgomery 
County. It was during that year that 
Comdr. Ray O. Zimmerman, commanding 
Officer, Naval Reserve Surface Division 5-37 
(L), swung his wholehearted interest to the 
camp and provided personnel on a full time 
basis as part of their active duty for train- 
ing, Equipment was loaned by the com- 
mander of the David Taylor Model Basin, 
principally through the effort of Lt. 
Comdr. Charles Hart, USNR, who is em- 
ployed as a civilian at the basin. Chief 
Warrant Officer Coale again spent many 
hours at the camp. Of particular signifi- 
cance was the outstanding contributions of 
Frank Bliss, Jr, SMC; Samuel L. Saylor, Jr., 
GMM 1; and Charles T. Abshire, SK 1 all 
of the Naval Reserve Surface Division 5-37 
(L). Also worthy of recognition was the as- 
sistance of Mr. A. Franklin, civilian, Ware- 
house Section, Branch, Office of the 
Post Quartermaster, Fort Myer, Va., who 
upon instructions of the commanding gen- 
eral, Military District of Washington, made 
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available tentage, cots and mess equipment. 
M. Sgt. Irving D. Dixon, special service office, 
Military District of Washington, spent many 
off duty hours assisting in the operation of 
the camp. Captain Jimison’s missillers 
again erected tents and gave assistance in 
camp sanitation. Maj. Gen. John G. Van 
Houten; commanding general, Military Dis- 
trict of Washington, honored us by his in- 
formal tour of the camp facilities. 

This year growth continued and we had 
our most successful camp, which in no 
small part was due to the support of the 
armed services. Capt. M. L. McCollough, 
Jr., USN, commanding officer, Naval Reserve 
Training Center, Washington, D.C., lent his 
support to provide Naval Reserve personnel 
for key spots in the camp operation. He 
also visited the camp on Naval Reserve night 
to address the boys. The Office of the Sur- 
geon General, Department of the Army, 
provided medical support through medical 
personnel stationed at Fort Detrick, Md. 
Daily sick call was conducted at the camp, 
this year held in Prederick County some 14 
miles northwest of the city of Frederick, by 
Capt. Donald A. Pious, MC. Captain Pious 
gave unstintingly of his time and profes- 
sional skil] to insure that the maximum of 
health was maintained among the campers. 
Prank Bliss, Samuel Saylor and Charles 
Abshire again superbly organized the opera- 
tion of the camp. Herb Pennington came 
back, after an absence of a year, to again 
supervise the mess and, although it is hard 
to believe, he topped his performance of his 
first camp. Other Naval reservists were 
Richard Ogan, ETR 2; Thomas Martin, SA; 
William Dorsett, SA; and James Dean, SR. 
Incidentally many of the above named 
eligible veterans have joined our American 
Legion Post as the result of working in the 
camp project. Their continued participa- 
tion assures us that we are serving the com- 
munity, State and Nation through a dem- 
onstrated need in the community. The 
training and practice in leadership that is 
gained in the camp is particularly beneficial 
to the participating reservists. 

I realize that this has become a rather 
lengthy letter, but the significance of the 
outstanding support in community service 
contributed by the Armed Services in this 
area requires more than a few cursory lines 
to express our appreciation for their indi- 
vidual and collective, directed and volun- 
teered efforts. 

Sincerely yours, 
Rosert T. Barn, 
Chairman and Camp Director. 


Public Comment on the Interest Ceiling 
for Federal Bonds—No. 12 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 11, 1959 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, 
in my remarks on the floor today, I said 
I was going to put in the Recorp some 
recent comments on the subject of re- 
moving the interest ceiling on long-term 
Federal bonds. This is No, 12 of the 
series: 

[From the New York Times, Sept. 8, 1959] 
Tue E- AND H-BONDS 

The House Ways and Means Committee, it 

seems clear, will take no action at this time 
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on the President’s request for a general re- 
laxation or removal of the present restric- 
tions on the interest rate the Treasury may 
Attach to its medium or long-term security 
issues, 

Last week, however, the committee moved 
to grant the Administration's request so far 
as it applied to Government savings bonds. 
It would authorize the Treasury to increase 
the rate on its E-bonds and H-bonds from 
the present 314 percent, which, since 1957, 
has also been the maximum legal rate, to 334 
Percent. In the case of persons holding 
bonds purchased prior to June 1 of this year, 
interest payment would be adjusted so as to 
make the higher rates applicable from that 
date through the remaining life of the bond. 

If this proposal, designed to enhance the 
appeal of savings bonds to the small in- 
Vestor, ls, as Senate Majority Leader LYNDON 
Jounson predicted yesterday, approved by 
Congress, it will mark the third time since 
1952 that it has been found necessary to 
Sweeten up these securities in order to keep 
them on a competitive basis with other sav- 
ing outlets In a tightening money market. 
In 1952 the Treasury raised the effective in- 
terest rate to maturity from 2.9 percent to 3 
percent, then the ceiling rate, by the simple 
expedient of shortening the maturity from 
the prevailing 10 years to 9 years and 8 
months, With interest rates again on the 
rise, Congress was persuaded in 1957 to raise 
the legal limit on these securities from 3 to 
34 percent. 

The urgency of the 1957 change was shown 
by the decline in popularity of these bonds, 
beginning midway through 1956 as reflected 
in the volume of sales and the rate of re- 
demptions, Sales fell off $300 million from 
the level of 1055, though the year 1956 as 
& whole still showed an excess of sales over 
Cash-ins of $211 million. By the end of July 
of this year we had been witnessing a re- 
Currence of that warning symptom for an 
entire year, and on a more spectacular ver- 
Sion, In the first seven months of 1959 alone 
the excess of cash-ins over sales amounted to 
$613 million, 


Civil Rights Report Vicious Attack Upon 
Historic Powers of the States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. PAUL BROWN 


OF GEORGIA 
IN. THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 11, 1959 


Mr. BROWN of Georgia. Mr. 
Speaker, I wish to call to the attention 
of the Members of the Hoŭse a splendid 
editorial which appeared in the Septem- 
ber 8 issue of the Augusta Herald, Au- 
gusta, Ga., on the report of the Civil 
Rights Commission. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include the editorial in the Appendix 
of the RECORD: 

Civit Ricurs REPORT VICIOUS ATTACK UPON 
HISTORIC POWERS OF THE STATES 

One of the most vicious documents ever 
framed by a commission of the Federal Gov- 
ernment has, as of today, at last been re- 
moved from behind its tight vell of secrecy 
and placed within the public province. 

We refer to the highly controversial re- 
Port of the U.S. Commission on Civil Rights, 
Portions of which were made public pre- 
maturely by Senators STROM THURMOND and 
Our D. JOHNSTON of South Carolina, and 
Which promptly set off a storm within the 
Halls of Congress. 

It would be well for every American, re- 
Eardiess of race or section of origin, to take 
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close note of some of the designs this Com- 
mission is making upon the rights of the 50 
sovereign States to administer thelr own 
affairs, 

Throughout the document, released in 
excerpt form to the Nation's press, radio and 
TV, run several recurrent themes, designed 
first to level the powers of the States and 
second, to renew the life of this unnecessary 
Commission, exalt it to the level of a fourth 
branch of Government, and spread its pow- 
ers over so broad an area that it would 
closely approximate a dictatorial power in 
the field of human relations. 

The Commission asks for the adoption of 
a 23d amendment to the Constitution which 
would extend a blanket franchise to every 
person, subject only to state age, and resi- 
dency requirements or legal confinement. 
As was pointed out by three members of the 
six-man Commission, the amendment is 
wholly unnecessary, since sufficient safe- 
guards to the franchise already exist in the 
Constitution. These members were Vice 
Chairman Robert G. Storey and Commis- 
sioners Doyle Carlton and John S. Battle. 

More ominously, the Commission would 
have created a system of Federal registrars, 
who would become the ultimate authority 
on who may and may not qualify as a voter. 
This is a clear, unveiled, undeniable in- 
fringement upon the historic right of the 
States to apply their own test to each would- 
be voter. 

It would give added weight to the fraud- 
ulent ukase of the Supreme Court in inte- 
gration by forcing racial mixing in Federal 
housing and by withdrawing Federal funds 
from any schoo] or university which baiked 
at integration. It would further extend to 
the feld of housing, built under FHA and/or 
VA mortgage guarantee, thus denying to the 
home-builder, civilian, or veteran, the right 
to live in an area of his own choosing, free 
from the threat of racial strife imposed upon 
him by an injudicious but self-willed 
Washington bureaucracy. 

Yet the Commission ts inconsistent enough 
to admit on page 127 of its report that “De- 
segregation by court order has been notably 
more dificult than desegregation by volun- 
tary action where the method and timing 
have been locally determined.” ° 

In other words, it recognizes the wide- 
spread strife that has been created by the 
Supreme Court’s edict, but nevertheless 
would insist on creating more. 

These are but a few of the disturbing por- 
tions of the voluminous report. Perhaps 
the most damning criticism of the document 
is the statement by Commissioner Battie 
appended to its final page. Writes he: 

“I must strongly disagree with the nature 
and the tenor of the report. In my judg- 
ment it is not an impartial factual state- 
ment, » but father, in large purt, an 
argument in advocacy of preconceived ideas 
in the field of race relations.” 

We agree with Governor Battle. The 
Commission's report itself is the strongest 
argument that could be advanced for let- 
ting the Commission die as it is supposed 
to this coming November. 
` That, plus the fact that it never should 
have existed at all. 


Public Comment on the Interest Ceiling for 
Federal Bonds—No. 13 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 11,1959 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, in my remarks on the floor today, I 
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said I was going to put in the RECORD 

some recent comments on the subject of 

removing the interest ceiling on long- 

term Federal bonds. This is No. 13 of 

the series: 

From the Indianapolis (Ind.) Star, Aug. 29, 
1959 


Sure War To Save MONEY 


The reluctance of Congress to lift the Inter- 
est rate ceiling for long-term Treasury bonds 
ig interesting. Partly it is just politics, the 
demagogic appeal to prejudice against “the 
bankers,” meaning in reality anyone who has 
money for investments which earn interest. 
But partly also there must be reaction against 
the high and still rising cost of carrying the 
national debt. It already costs Federal tax- 
payers around $8.5 billion a year just to make 
the interest payments. 

The simple refusal of Congress to raise the 
interest rate ceiling is not going to hold 
the interest cost down. As a matter of fact 
it might cause the cost to go up in the end. 
The Treasury has to borrow so much money 
this year to cover the budget deficit and to 
refinance maturing bonds. If it is forbidden 
to pay an interest rate high enough to bor- 
row this money on long-term bonds, it will 
simply have to settle for short-term borrow- 
ing, on which it has authority to pay what- 
ever interest is required. 

In this respect the Government is in the 
same boat as an individual who needs to bor- 
row money and doesn't want to repay it for 
10 years. If the bank will lend him the 
money for 5 years but not for 10 he'll just 
have to take the 5-year loan and face the 
problem again when it is due. In meeting 
this year's problems by short-term borrowing, 
the Treasury takes the risk that when it is 
necessary to refinance these loans the inter- 
est rate may be still higher. Because of the 
influenee of the Government's own actions 
including heavy short-term borrowing—that 
is very likely to happen, 

There is, however, another way out for 
Congress if it is unwilling to pay the going 
interest rate. It can quit borrowing. 

This would require giving up the luxury of 
spending more than is raised by taxes. It 
would not be so hard to do. For the new 
fiscal year, which has already begun, it could 
be done quite readily by cutting back foreign 
aid spending and farm subsidies. And both 
actions would result in improvement of the 
programs. Next year these programs could 
be further refined and others could be tackled 
to cut spending down further and enable 
paying off of some loans as they mature in- 
stead of refinancing. Then the interest coet - 
would go down and budget balancing would 
be that much easier. A persistent down- 
ward trend In the total national debt over 
several years would probably result in lower 
interest rates on Government obligations, and 
still more would be saved. 

The cycle of budget balance and savinz, 
once set in motion, would tend to be self- 
energizing, just as the opposite cycle of deficit 
and constant increase in spending has 
proved to be self-energtzing. 


The sooner it is started, the sooner the taxe 
payers can begin to benefit from it. 


American Business Goes Overseas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. NEWELL A. GEORGE 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, September 11, 1959 


Mr. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, the ex- 
odus of business enterprise to foreign 
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lands is of great concern to this Nation 
and its economy. 

Many make the move to a foreign 
country in order to avoid paying reason- 
able wages to their employees and with 
the hope that they can avoid paying 
their just share of taxes to their Govern- 
ment. 

An editorial which appeared in an 
outstanding Kansas newspaper, the 
Kansas City Kansan, written by Mr. 
John H. Stauffer would be of interest to 
other members and I ask, Mr. Speaker, 
that it be included in my remarks. 
{From the Kansas City (Kans.) Kansan, 

Sept, 1, 1959] 
FOREIGN GOODS LOWER PRICED 


The expression “we are pricing ourselves 
out of our own labor market" is illustrated 
clearly by the decision of the Coleman Co. 
of Wichita to operate a factory in Holland 
and distribute its products throughout 
Europe and Asia. 

For many years the company's products 
have been made in Kansas and distributed 
throughout the world. The company's 
lamp is probably the best known Kansas- 
made product. But the company’s expan- 
sion plans will not help Kansas labor. The 
new plant was located in Europe because 
wages are lower than in the United States. 
Tariff restrictions also are less of an ob- 
stacle beyond the U.S. borders. 

The Coleman case is but one of numerous 
instances of U.S. manufacturers setting up 
operations in foreign countries where they 
may sell not only in foreign markets but to 
Americans as well. Manufactured products 
from pop guns to powerplants are being pro- 
- duced at less cost in dollars in other lands 
than In the United States. 

The American customer will find a sur- 
prising number ot foreign labels on what he 
buys if he looks closely, as we did at the 
“Made in Japan“ label stamped in a simple 
tool for sale at a local store. 

The situation is a matter of greater con- 
cern to the United States than we may want 
to admit, because It is hard to see how men 
can continue to be employed steadily in 
this country at high wages if the things 
they make do not command a steady sale. 
Americans will not cheerfully pay higher 
prices for U.S. goods than for acceptable for- 
eign-made goods simply for patriotic reasons, 


Attorney Lonis G. Feidmann of Hazleton, 
Pa., Elected New Commander in Chief 
of Veterans of Foreign Wars 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 11, 1959 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, it gives me 
great pleasure to have inserted in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD some remarks de- 
livered by Attorney Louis G. Feldmann 
of my district upon his election last week 
in Los Angeles as the new commander 
in chief of the Veterans of Foreign Wars, 
an extremely high honor indeed. 

We of Luzerne County are rightfully 
proud of Lou Feldmann and I know he 
will be an excelleht national commander 
for this great organization of veterans. 

I have known Lou Feldmann for a 
great number of years, When I served 
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as deputy attorney general of Pennsyl- 
vania back in the midthirties, Lou was 
a member of my staff serving in the 
capacity of chief investigator. Follow- 
ing his graduation from Duquesne Uni- 
versity Law School in Pittsburgh, he 
practiced law in Luzerne County and 
became a well-known and popular figure 
in the county and in northwestern 
Pennsylvania. 

Lou Feldmann was a member of the 
U.S. Marine Corps during World War II 
as an enlisted man, reaching the rank of 
buck sergeant, Upon his discharge 
from the corps, he returned to Luzerne 
County and was subsequently honored 
by the voters of Luzerne County by his 
election as district attorney, of the third 
largest county in the great State of 
Pennsylvania. 

Also during the post-World War II 
era, Lou became one of the prominent 
figures in the VF W—first on the county 
level, then the State level, and finally on 
the national scene, where, for the past 
year, he served as national vice com- 
mander, and, finally, last week became 
the VFW’'s new commander in chief. 

On behalf of the people of Luzerne 
County. whom I haye the distinct pleas- 
ure of representing in the Congress, I 
take this means of extending our warm- 
est congratulations and very best wishes 
to Lou Feldmann for a highly successful 
and productive term as the new com- 
mander in chief of the Veterans of For- 
eign Wars. We salute him. 

Mr. Speaker, as part of my remarks I 
submit herewith a letter of transmittal 
from Mr, Omar B, Ketchum, director, 
Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United 
States, enclosing some extemporaneous 
remerks made by Commander in Chief 
Feldmann on the occasion of his elec- 
tion to that high office on Friday, Sep- 
tember 4, 1959, at the VFW National 
Convention held in Los Angeles: 

VETERANS OF FOREIGN Wars 
or THE UNITED STATES, 
Kansas City, Mo., September 10, 1959. 
Hon. DN J, FLOOD, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Mr, Froon: I am attaching herewith 
copy of a statement made by Louis G. Feld- 
mann, newly elected commander in chief of 
the Veterans of Foreign Wars at the VFW 
national convention in Los Angeles, follow- 
ing his election and installation as com- 
mander in chief, 

The statement was largely extemporane- 
ous, with only a few notes to guide him, but. 
I know Commander Feldmann would appre- 
ciate having you place this in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Record at your earliest convenience, 
I understand the Congress will recess in the 
very near future, and I hope it can be in- 
cluded before the recess. 

Thanking you for this courtesy and with 
best wishes and kind personal regards, I am, 

Respectfully yours, 
Omar B, KETCHUM, 
Director. 
EXITZMPORANEOUS REMARKS OF Louis G, FELD- 

MANN, OF HAZELTON, PA., BEFORE THE OFFI- 

CERS AND DELEGATES TO THE 60TH ANNUAL 

NATIONAL CONVENTION OF THE VETERANS 

OF FOREICN WARS or THE UNITED STATES 

IMMEDIATELY FotLo wide His UNANIMOUS 

ELECTION AS COMMANDER IN CHIEF ON 

FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 4. 1959 

My comrades of the 60th National VFW 
Convention, first of all, I should Uke to in- 
troduce to you my wife. Many of you have 
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met her. We have been married for 28 years, 
and, as I have told some of you for 2 years, I 
love her very much and I am sure you are 
going to like her too. 

Next, I should Hke to Introduce my young 
nephew who was in the news with Vice Pres- 
ident Nixon and was described as the calmest 
and most collected man in the receiving line. 
When the Vice President asked him who he 
was and that he was glad to meet him, Pete 
nonchantly said, “Likewise.” 

And a niece who has been here with me to 
enjoy these things. I want to present Miss 
Judy McKernan. 

I should like to present two men under 
whom I served in the 3d Marine Division, 
first, n man that you have met before, one 
of the few four-star generals-in the history 
of the Marine Corps, Gen. Graves Erskine, 
retired, not only my former commanding 
oMicer but my very dear close friend and 
adviser. 

The other, Brig, Gen. Don Hittle, who was 
in the 3d Division and who has been 
most helpful to me in my career and is now 
a liaison officer with the Marine Corps in 
Washington. 

First of all, may I say I want to thank all 
of you who have so vigorously supported me 
over the years, and, particularly, I want to 
thank all of you from Pennsylvania, for 
without your help it would have been im- 
possible. Of course, I must.especially thank 
those people from northern Pennsylvania, 
particularly the Anthracite Counties Council, 
where I really started in 1946; the people 
from Hazleton, my sister-in-law, Ann Mary 
Caparell, and all the people that came out 
here with me, Victor Diehm, who has han- 
dled radio contacts for me, Dom Antonelli, 
and so many people, 

May I put everybody at ease. I have no 
intention of conducting a stormy adminis- 
tration or trying to set the prairles on fire, 
becuuse, as I see it, our approach to the vari- 
ous problems facing veterans, their widows 
and their orphans, must be realistic and pro- 
gressive. We must face these problems with 
positive action rather than negative words. 

But let me get something straight. De- 
spite the fact that I think Commander in 
Chief John W. Mahan did a great job and 
that every Member of the Congress who 
worked for and voted for the present pen- 
sion bill was honest and sincere, I don't 
like that bill. I will agree that great prog- 
ress was made in the bill as to widows and 
orphans. John Mahan worked hard for it, 
as he should—and I would have done the 
same thing that John did—but that does 
not prevent me from disagreeing with cer- 
tain fundamentals of the bill. 

First, the income limitations are so low 
that in some States you can get more.on 
public assistance than you can get by taking 
a pension under the bill, and I don't think 
that is right, 

Second, there is a little provision in this 
pension bhl called corpus of the estate. 
You people who aren't lawyers may not 
know what it means. But it means if you 
die and leave a home or some savings, under 
the law as it is wrftten the Administrator of 
Veterans’ Afluirs may decide how much of 
that estate must be used up before your 
widow or child can qualify for a pension. 
I believe Administrator Whittler to be n 
completely honorable and sensible man and 
I don't believe that he would do anything 
unreasonnble, but years ago one of the 
Founding Fathers of this country said, “Don’t 
give power to your friends you wouldn't 
want your enemies to have.” And, therefore, 
I want that “corpus” out of the pension bill 
entirely. 

Finally, I refuse to destroy thrift, I re- 
fuse to destroy frugality. I refuse to de- 
stroy all of the American concept of life. 
If income limitations are to be placed in 
pension bills—and unquestionably they will 
as à practical matter—then I state emphati- 
cally they should not include anything ex- 
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cept earned Income. The limitations should 
not make a veteran or a widow either a 
Pauper or a thief before he or she can col- 
lect under the bill. 

The most crucial problem facing the vet- 
eran today is that of trying to find medical 
and hospital care. John Mahan has made 
great steps forward in that area and so have 
our last several VFW administrations. There 
is stin much to be done but there is a limi- 
tation on the dollars to do it. I am of the 
Opinion that maybe we could get more hos- 
Pital beds by increasing VA efficiency. I have 
Ro brief for the veteran who uses a veterans 
hospital bed as a place to loaf and denies 
beds to those persons who need it because 
they are sick. I want to get those veterans 
Who do not require serious medical atten- 
tion out of the hospitals and into some kind 
of domiciliary care, or something of that 
sort, which costs less than a hospital; so we 
can find beds for the sick ones who really 
need the beds. 

However, in order to make sure that I am 
tight, I plan to set up a special hospital 
Committee this year that will have the 
Stamina and courage to face up to the ever- 
growing problem at veterans’ hospitals, the 
need for beds and facilities, and the need 
to improve the lot of our aged comrades. 
This committee will be made up of compe- 
tent men both in and out of the VFW—men 
trained in the field of medicine, law and cost 
üccounting— men who can answer any argu- 
ment of the Government budgeteers. 

Let me say another thing. I am getting 
very tired of hearing how much the VA 
Program costs. I am getting completely 
Ured of hearing about $10 billion additional 
Cost in the next 40 years. One answer would 
be a complete analysis of the VA budget. I 
belleve a complete analysis of that budget 
Will show that many of the things that are 
charged to veterans should be charged to the 
Public Health Administration and to other 
branches of Government. I have no objec- 
ton, in fact I urge research in medicine on 
geriatrics and many other problems, but 
why should the yeterans be charged with 
research costs when medical research bene- 
fts all of this country? 

In the past the Veterans of Foreign Wars 
has worked with the youth of the Nation. 
We have established programs that have be- 
dome institutions In the towns and hamlets 
&cross America, programs such as teener 
baseball, marble tournaments, rifle matches, 
bowling leagues and working with our local 
Boy Scout troops. Yet today the problem 
Gf juvenile delinquency is greater than it 
erer was before. 

This year we must squarely face one of 
the most important problems—juvenile de- 
Uunquency. I don't mean breaking windows, 
I mean thievery, robbery, marijuana, dope, 
Tape, and murder. It is a responsibility of 
everyone in this room to fight this com- 
munity blight. It is up to the veterans of 
this Nation, men who know the horrors of 
War, to do their utmost in stamping out this 
Cancerous menace that is threatening 
America today. 

For that purpose Iam appointing a compe- 
tent committee of advisers to suggest what 
We can do in the big cities to help stamp 
this condition out. If you don't think it is 

read the newspapers about the situation 
in New York in the last 2 weeks. 

Over in Korea right underneath the Com- 
Munist guns there is a village that has been 
Practically destroyed. People still live in it 
despite the destruction. It is an example of 
things that have not been corrected. Be- 
Cause of redtape and things of that sort, and 


diplomacy being what it is, nothing can be 
done to reconstruct it. 

I would like to suggest the thought that 
possibly the Veterans of Foreign Wars 
might like to help reconstruct those build- 
ings. I am going to more fully develop this 
at a later date, because I think it would be 
an outstanding example of how free men 
and how veterans who fought in foreign 
wars are willing to help those who carried 
the brunt of the battle for them. I am 
going to talk to you as I visit you this year 
about this Korean village and whether or 
not you would Uke to help reconstruct It, 
and to say to the Communists, “We be- 
Heve in the things we talk about. We put 
our money where our mouth is.” 

We must be conscious of the inter- 
national trouble spots throughout the 
world: Indochina, the Middle East, Africa, 
Latin America. We must at all times strive 
to counter the Communist menace that is 
seeking to engulf the world. To do that we 
must sell America as an individual in the 
people-to-people concept. This year the 
VFW will lead, as it has for many years, the 
fight against international communism. 
Those who fought so hard for victory in 
war must fight ever harder in stamping out 
international communism wherever’ it is 
found. We must be ever vigilant against 
those Communists who masquerade as 
Americans, those Communists who while 
professing to bear allegiance to the Stars 
and Stripes, actually hate everything that 
it stands for. They are just as bad as the 
people in the Kremlin. In fact, they are 
worse because we know where the people 
in the Kremlin stand. 

Communism has enslaved Poland, Hun- 
gary, and Yugoslavia; communism has en- 
slaved Latvia and Estonia; it has enslaved 
parts of Indochina and China; Communism 
would enslave countries all over the world. 
Today as I am talking to you communism 
is about to enslave Laos. Laos is a tiny 
nation that few of us ever heard about un- 
til it got in the news, but I say to you we 
should with every ounce of our moral fiber 
call upon our Government to make sure that 
Laos is not enslaved by the Communists. 
Let our Government take whatever steps are 
necessary to aid and assist in making sure 
that Laos does not slip under the enslave- 
ment of the Communist rule. 

Now Mr. Khrushchev is coming to this 
country. That is already decided. Mr. 
Eisenhower is going to Russia. That is al- 
ready decided. It is going to happen. What 
are we going to do about it? Well, since 
Mr. Khrushchev is coming to this country 
my recommendation is that we should all be 
silent but civil. We should treat Mr. 
Khrushchev the same as we expect Mr. Eisen- 
hower to be treated in Russia. But there 
is a way to do something. You know, there 
is a great difference of opinion as to where 
we stand economically in relation to where 
the Russians stand economically. There is 
& great difference of opinion as to which 
nation is going to be ahead in 10 or 15 
years. There is a great difference of opinion 
as to educational programs in both countries. 
There is a great difference of opinion about 
many things, but, as you know, we have one 
thing Russia doosn’t have and we can use it 
to demonstrate, to let Mr. Khrushchey know 
how we feel. There is one think that Mr. 
Kbrushchev and his Communists must hate, 
if they believe In the concept of communism. 
They must hate every reference to God or 
by whatever name the Supreme Being may be 
called. 

Therefore, I suggest a way for us to dcm- 
onstrate, a way for all the people of this 
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Nation to demonstrate—let every faith, 
creed, let every color, let every religion dem- 
onstrate; let us all go to our houses of wor- 
ship throughout this country In the greatest 
number this Nation has ever known while 
Khrushchey is here, to inform Khrushchev 
that we have one thing he doesn't have—we 
have a belief in God, and having a belief in 
God we know this Nation cannot perish from 
the earth. 

Let us work for victory, Let us not just 
talk, let us work, let us work hard for this 
victory of peace; let us work Just as hard 
for peace as we did in war. Let the letters 
of the VFW be reversed. Work for victory. 
If we are willing to work we will be an 
organization worthy of our congressional 
charter, Thank you very much, 


Public Comment on the Interest Ceiling 
on Federal Bonds—No. 14 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, September 11, 1959 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following edi- 
torial from the Baltimore Sun of Friday 
morning, September 11, 1959: 

WHAT LEADERSHIP 


In his column today, Mr. Thomas O'Neill 
recalls the sanguine mood of the congres- 
sional leadership at the beginning of the 
year. They had the votes: they were going 
to take over the leadership. 

They still have the votes. What about the 
leadership? 

A good example of the quality of this lead- 
ership is provided by the congressional han- 
dling of two matters: the pork-barrel bill 
and the administration's urgent request for 
the right to raise the interest rate on Gov- 
ernment bonds. 

The bond interest rate is now limited by 
law to 4%½ percent. Owing to the high cost 
of money, the Government is unable to float 
any bonds at all at that rate of interest. It 
is under the harrowing necessity of financing 
current obligations by means of short-term 
notes, most of which must be refinanced by 
new borrowing in a year or less. This kind 
of financing is only one step from printing- 
press money. Yet this Congress has flatiy 
refused to pave the way to more orderly defi- 
cit. financing by raising the interest rate 
celling. 

As for the pork-barrel bill, the President 
has vetoed it twice. He vetoed it both times 
because it contains 67 unbudgeted projects 
which, though calling for small expenditure 
this year, would commit the Government to 
$800 million worth of spending in the years 
immediately following. Both the House and 
the Senate have already overridden the Pres- 
ident’s second veto. 

Put these two together and what do you 
see? First, Congress commits the Govern- 
ment to raising an extra $800 million that it 
doesn’t want to spend. Second, it adopts a 
point of view on the interest-rate question 
that prevents the administration from sell- 
ing bonds to ralse the money. 

What leadership. 
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Keepiag the Family Together 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. PHILIP A. HART 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, September 11, 1959 


Mr. HART. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to place in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp a most remarkable 
article from a small neighborhood news- 
paper in Detroit, the Southwest (De- 
troit) Journal, of August 20, 1959. 

This article gained for the editor, Hal 
Miller, the written commendation of the 
Commission on Children and Youth of 
the city of Detroit, and I ask additional- 
ly that a communication signed by 
Grovenor N. Grimes, executive secretary, 
Commission on Children and Youth, 
city of Detroit, also be made a part of 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
and letter were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

Crry or DETROIT, 
COMMISSION ON CHILDREN AND YOUTH, 
August 25, 1959. 


Mr, Hat. MILLER, 
Editor, the Southwest Journat, 
Detroit, Mich. 

Dran Mr. Min: I was particularly 
Pleased to note your article-in the August 20 
edition of the Southwest Journal, regarding 
four suggested steps for holding a family 
together. 

Those of us who are concerned with chil- 
dren and youth realize how important it is 
that there be a constant re-stating of basic 
principles of family life. I was especially 
gratified to note the inclusion of the family 
ritual idea, because there appears to be con- 
siderable evidence that when a family en- 
joys being together and participating in 
certain small rituals—as birthdays, anniver- 
saries (which were mentioned) or traditional 
breakfasts, picnics, Christmas festivities, and 
the sort (which were not mentioned)—that 
family has an excellent chance of being a 
successful and happy family. 

We are always interested to see such con- 
structive articles in the neighborhood and 
language newspapers which we feel are a 
definite and valuable influence in the com- 
munity. 

Stncerely yours, 
Grovenor N. GRIMES; 
Executive Secretary. 
[From the Southwest (Detroit) Journal, 
Aug. 20, 1959) 
How To HOLD FAMILY TOGETHER—HERE ARE 
Four SUGGESTED STEPS 

The increase in marriage breakups and 
juvenile delinquency are evidence that 
family life in America needs strengthening. 

Any family can take certain steps, at no 
cost to itself, which will pay dividends in 
security In a single generation. Four steps 
recommended by the American Institute of 
Familly Relations are: Family association, 
Seta ritual, family discipline, and family 
ove. 

Family association: It {s important for 
couples to associate with persons who have 
satisfactory ideals and practices concerning 
marriage and the family. Couples whose 
close friends and daily associates are people 
with negative outlooks on marriage, are 
more apt to haye their marriage end in a 
diyorce court, 
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Family ritual: Celebrating birthdays, an- 
niversaries, and even the keeping of pets 
help create family solidarity. Every suc- 
cessful family has its own symbolic customs. 
A family council where problems are dis- 
cussed is outstanding in this respect. 

Family discipline: Consistency in disci- 
pline is more important than the kind of 
discipline maintained. Children need 
standards to go by. They want to know 
where the limits of behavior are. The great- 
est defect is parental inconsistency. The 
adolescent is allowed to do as he pleases this 
week and then violently punished next week. 

Pamlly love: It has never been doubted 
that love of parents for their children and 
for each other is equally necessary. One 
study shows that children make the best ad- 
justments in thelr own marriages when they 
come from homes where father and mother 
not only love each other, but were demon- 
strative in showing this love in the presence 
of the children. 

A family can select its associates care- 
fully, maintain Its ritual, discipline and at- 
mosphere of harmony. Without these, 
family disintegration is almost Inevitable. 


The “Pork Barrel” Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GLENN CUNNINGHAM 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, September 11, 1959 


Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Appendix of the Recorp, I include the 
text of Bill Sprague's comments last eve- 
ning over WRC radio. Mr. Sprague and 
his background stories on the day’s news 
events are a regular feature on this sta- 
tion, and I think his remarks on the pub- 
lic works appropriation bil—or “pork 
barrel” bill—would be of interest to 
many in the House and Senate. 

Rather paradoxically, President Eisenhower 
has had his first veto overridden at a time 
when his popularity and prestige are at a 
crest. Never since his first days in office has 
Mr. Eisenhower apparently enjoyed such 
widespread backing. 

This comeback, reflected in the opinion 
polls, dates from about the time Gov. Sher- 
man Adams vacated the White House. 
Whether the evidence of the President's 


leadership and this parting of the ways had 


any real connection is a subject for debate. 


At the time of the Goldfine-Adams Roman 


holiday, the President rejected the sugges- 
tion that he fire his chief of staff with the 
words, “I need him.“ With no disrespect to 
Governor Adams intended, it now appears 
that his indispensability was somewhat exag- 
gerated. Certainly the Eisenhower relations 
with Congress and with the press have been 
steadily and dramatically improving and his 
stature with Allied Nations now can scarcely 
be improved upon, 

It is also written that the changeover in 
the Republican high command in Congress 
has made all the difference. Senator DIRK- 
SEN, once looked on as an irritable relic of 
the McKinley era, has blossomed out into 
a field general who can work with the White 
House and with his colleagues in a manner 
far more effective than his predecessor, Sen- 
ator Kwowtanp. And Capitol Hill observers 
are virutally unanimous in their agreement 
that Minority Leader CHARLES HALLECK in 
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the House has performed feats of strategy 
which old wheelhorse Jor Martin could never 
have pulled off. ; 

But despite all this, the House and then 
the Senate today overrode the White House 
veto of the second public works appropria- 
tion bill, 

This measure, which comes up every year, 
has long been referred to as the “pork 
barrel,” because a Congressman’s chances of 
reelection often depend heavily on how 
many Federal works projects he can wrangle 
for his district. Some Members are rather 
sensitive about the epithet and take trouble 
to explain that each of the flood control, 
beach erosion, navigation, land reclamation, 
and power development projects they've pro- 
posed is necessary and vital to the welfare 
of the United States. In many instances the 
plea is made that public works is a form of 
sound investment on the Government's part, 
that when the such-and-such river is made 
navigable the people and firms in the ares 
will get richer and have to pay more taxes. 

But this year the administration chose to 
put the brakes on the public works program 
as an economy measure, and the key provi- 
sion of the bill sent to Congress from the 
Budget Bureau was no new starts. That 
is, work should continue on projects already 
begun, but no new projects should be 
initlated. Congress added 67 new starts. 

This didn't appreciably raise the amount 
of the appropriations bill for this year, for 
most of these 67 new starts were merely 
studies of a few thousand dollars each. 
Congress upped the Budget Bureau's figure 
by less than 1 percent. But since the prin- 
ciple had been violated, and more important 
because this was committing the Treasury 
to future expenditures running close to an 
extra billion, Mr. Eisenhower vetoed the bill 
and demanded that the 67 new starts be 
dropped. 

This didn't set well with the Congress. 
Fact is that a good many Republicans were 
in inner turmoil when it was decided to 
try and override the veto in the House. 
Should they vote to uphold the President 
and thereby stay in solid with the White 


‘House, or should they go along with the 


crowd and stay in solid with their con- 
stituents? It was a matter of guessing 
which way the vote to override would come 
out, and they guessed wrong. For the Presi- 
dent won that first test by a one-vote mar- 
gin, and those of the faithful who sided 
with him began to look bad at home. 

The committee then set up a new bill that 
the President was bound to veto. Keeping 
the 67 new starts, it brought the figure 
down to less than the one in the budget 
by reducing each project, new and old, by 
2% percent. Its only merit was political. 
Those behind it could boast they'd voted less 
money than the administration wanted, 
neglecting to mention that they were mort- 
gaging the future. 

But though the President suggested that 
Congress enact a stopgap resolution to keep 
work underway goling forward until next 
year when a better bill might be worked out, 
the House and Senate today overrode his 
second veto with yelps of triumph. In the 
House only 121 Members stuck with the 
leadership. When the result was announced 
there was cheering, and then a crowd of 
Republicans trooped over to the Senate to 
supervise the yoting of the other body. 
There, the critics of forelgn ald were get- 
ting in thelr licks, pointing to the new 
starts the administration had been launch- 
ing In the mutual security field, despite 
much talk of money being wasted. Sald 
Senator Mansrrerp: “The administration is 
asking more than $300 million for foreign 
aid ‘pork barrel’ in Cambodia, Formosa. 
Indonesia, Korea, Laos.” “New starts,” he 
observed, “are proposed in Morocco, Somalia, 
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and Tunisia. This doesn't include the de- 
velopment loan program in which hundreds 
of millions are earmarked for new starts 
all over the world.” 

The Senate quickly followed the lead of 
the House, which had been fully expected, 
with eight votes to spare. 

Asked for the President's reaction to the 
news, Jim Hagerty at the White House said, 
“He thought the lure of the ‘pork barrel’ 
Was a little bit too much for the Congress 
to avoid.” 


How Heavy Will Be the Mortgage on Our 
Future? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. NEWELL A. GEORGE 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 11, 1959 


Mr. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, a very 
good friend of mine, Mr. John W. Colt, 
Managing editor of the Kansas City Star, 
recently returned from a 2-month trip 
to Europe. 

Soon after his return he addressed a 
convention of Kappa Alpha in Kansas 
City. An article which appeared in the 
Kansas City Times on September 4, 1959, 
tells of Mr. Colt’s conclusions after 
Studying the effect of our foreign aid in 
other countries. 

Inasmuch as he takes exactly the same 
position as did I in my 1958 campaign 
with respect to limiting our foreign aid 
to long term loans, I ask unanimous con- 
Sent, Mr. Speaker, that this article which 
quotes Mr. Colt be included as part of my 
Temarks. 

And today, Mr. Speaker, it is regret- 
able to note that powerful interests on 
behalf of the administration are at- 
tempting to deny to the Congress thé 
right to be informed of the corruption, 
Waste, extravagance, fraud, and ineffi- 
ciency in the administration of our for- 
eign aid program. The millions wasted, 
the millions given unnecessarily, add to 
the already heavy mortgage on our 
future. 5 

CALLS von END TO GIVEAWAYS 

“Is it necessary for the United States to 
Continue financing the free world?” 

That was the question posed by John W. 
Colt, managing editor of the Star, last night 
in a speech to representatives at the conven- 
tion of the Kappa Alpha college fraternity 
at the Hotel Muehlebach. 

“Iam convinced,” he said, “that we must 
Put a stop to the fantastic giveaway parts 
Of the aid program and set the rest of it on 
& long-term loan basis.” 

SEES MUCH PROGRESS 

Colt, who recently returned from his third 
trip to Western Europe in 10 years, said he 
Was amazed at the economic recovery and 
Present day prosperity of that area. 

“If someone were to ask me just what was 
the main difference I have noticed in this 
last trip and the other two, which were in 
1950 and 1954, I would say it was the pres- 
ent alr of prosperity,” he said. “It puzzles 
the tourist who has been contributing taxes 
tor foreign aid. 

“Aren’t we approaching the time when 
we can cease to be banker at no rate of in- 
terest and with little or no prospect of 
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getting it back? I don't know of any bank 
in the history of the world that has sur- 
vived on such a program.” 

SOME AID IS NECESSARY 


His conclusion: 

“Let's don’t presume we can change all 
this foreign-aid system overnight, a system 
which amounts to the largest engineering, 
supplying, and banking operation of all time. 

“The foreign aid prdgram is only one in- 
strument we have for influencing the course 
of the world's struggle, but it is a necessary 
one. This makes it all the more important 
that the program be placed on a sound basis 
if it is going to be necessary to the security 
of the free world, for many years to come. 
We cannot continue the present pattern of 
waste.” Colt pointed out that since foreign 
aid started in 1946 the United States has 
paid out between $70 and -$80 billion. 
He compared it to crating up 16 or 17 of 
our largest citjes and shipping them to 
Europe. He added that the Federal budget 
has been balanced only five times in the 
last 27 years. 


A MORTGAGE ON FUTURE 


“We are putting a massive mortgage on 
our future production and wealth to the ex- 
tent of more than $280 billion (the approxi- 
mate national debt). This Federal debt, 
borne by us, only 6 percent of the world’s 
population, is greater than the combined 
debt of all the other (86) countries in the 
world, including the 70 we are giving money 
to,” he said. 

Referring to a report to Congress recently, 
Colt pointed out that in 1957 the United 
States led the world with a production valued 
at $440 billion compared to $397 billion for all 
of Western Europe and $175 billion for Russia 
and her satellites. The report, he continued, 
estimated that by 1970, Western Europe 
would lead with $800 billion, wtih $740 for 
the United States and $400 billion for the 
USSR. 

“As the economy of our debtors rises we 
find growing competition from foreign goods. 
The economic facts of life are that in many 
cases we are financing a competition that 
puts U.S. citizens out of work. 

“Hasn't the time arrived when free-world 
countries must start taking over the project 
of helping themselves? They must establish 
strong economies sometime; why not now?“ 

Colt said that 80 percent of foreign aid 
under the present program is given away, 
never to be repaid, that the United States 
will recover only about one dollar out of 
every five provided. 

He pointed out too, that in some cases our 
ald programs have made enemies rather 
than friends out of the recipients, and that 
the money is often wasted. 


Systematic Retirement of the National 
Debt 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JIM WRIGHT 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 9, 1959 


Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, the Na- 
tional Federation of Independent Busi- 
ness has polled its entire membership 
on my bill creating a systematic retire- 
ment of the national debt. This poll 
included more than 130,000 independent 
businessmen all over the Nation, and the 
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result of the poll shows an overwhelm- 
ing 86 percent in favor of the bill. 

Only 10 percent expressed doubt about 
the efficacy of the proposition and 4 per- 
cent expressed no opinion. 

This overwhelming endorsement re- 
sulting from this actual poll of small 
businessmen throughout the Nation cor- 
responds with the general enthusiasm I 
have encountered in the public at large 
in favor of this proposal to retire the 
national debt on a systematic basis. 


Texas “Aggie” Earns Education and 
Maturity in 4 Years With Corps 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JACK BROOKS 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 11, 1959 


Mr, BROOKS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
one of the most important factors in our 
democracy which has made our country 
great is our splendid colleges and univer- 
sities. Of these schools none has made a 
greater contribution to our democratic 
way of life than Texas A. & M. College 
at College Station. 

Although we have other outstanding 
colleges in Texas—among them Lamar 
State College of Technology, which I at- 
tended before it became a 4-year college, 
and the University of Texas, where I re- 
ceived my work in journalism and law— 
there is no Texan who is not proud of 
the splendid academic record of Texas 
A. & M. I know each member of the 
Texas delegation shares with our col- 
league, Congressman OLIN TEAGUE, who 
represents the district which includes 
College Station, the justifiable pride he 
feels for his own alma mater. 

This pride we all feel for Texas A. & M. 
reaches beyond its high academic 
standards to include the remarkable 
esprit de corps of Texas “Aggies” and the 
guidance this spirit gives to its graduates 
throughout their lives. Loyalty is a 
most commendable attribute of any man 
and loyalty to the worthwhile traditions 
of “Aggieland” is particularly com- 
mendable. 

A devoted alumnus of Texas A. & M. 
and my good friend, Mr. C. L. Babcock, 
of Beaumont, this year sponsored a 
campuswide essay contest with entries 
to be written on the subject: “What Does 
Texas A. & M. College Mean to the 
Average Student?” The winner of this 
contest was a senior student from my 
congressional district—Mr. Tommy 
Keith, of Cleveland. 

Mr. Keith has written in a few hun- 
dred words the experiences and chal- 
lenges at Texas A. & M. that have helped 
him, as he puts it, in the long climb from 
boyhood to manhood. Few things are 
more important to either men or boys. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe Charlie Bab- 
cock should be commended for making 
it possible for such án essay to be writ- 
ten, and after having read Tommy 
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Keith's account of his nearly 4 years as 
a Texas Aggie, I feel sure each of our 
colleagues in the House will join me in 
congratulating this fine young man for 
a job well done. 

I ask unanimous consent that Mr. 
Keith’s essay be included in the RECORD 
at this point: 

Texas A. & M—Waxar Ir Means ro Me 

(By Tommy Keith) 

An Individual goes to college for various 
reasons, but primarily for one thing—an 
education. Certainly Texas A. & M. stands 
out as one of Texas’ outstanding educational 
institutions, but means much more than 
that to me. 

One of the first things that comes to my 
mind as I think of what A. & M. means to me 
is how it has assisted me in growing up and 
maturing. I came to Aggieland straight off 
the farm. I attended a small high school 
where nearly everyone, even I, was a “wheel” 
of sorts. I had a highly exaggerated opinion 
of myself which certainly needed to be de- 
stroyed. 

It took only about 2 days in the corps and 
approximately an equal number of days in 
class to knock the props completely out from 
under me. Everything I did seemed wrong. 
I decided that the thing to do was get out 
of the terrible old corps, but changed my 
mind after a man-to-man talk with an up- 
perelassman to whom I am still grateful. I 
became convinced that the real thing to do 
was stay and fight it out instead of running 
away, even if I did have to sacrifice my curls 
and see my “steady” only three times a 
semester. 

This was undoubtedly one of the turning 
points of my life. I could fill the entire 
space of this essay enumerating duties, pres- 
sures, and so forth, that I was subjected to. 
But the important thing is that I had to 
cope with these things to remain at A. & M. 
and I feel that facing them helped me greatly 
a the long climb from boyhood to man- 

00d 


At A. & M. 1 learned tolerance that was 
unheard of, to me at least before I entered. 
As in any military organization that is to 
achieve any measure of success, certain dis- 
ciplinary steps must be taken. Walking the 
“bull-ring” is not my idea of the perfect way 
to spend a sunny Saturday, nor is "call to 
quarters” my concept of an entertaining 
night. But I had to endure them and I feel 
that even though their value can't be meas- 
sured in dollars and cents the training they 
and similar things provided will be most 
valuable on jobs I hold. 

To me it is impressive that some of the 
things that are standard precedure and just 
routine at A. & M., though unheard of at 
most other colleges, can be of much yalue. 
For example, “whipping out“ (introducing 
oneself) provides valuable training in meet- 
ing and remembering people. 

No discussion of what A. & M. means to 
me would be complete without mentioning 
traditions, I may soon forget many of the 
formulas taught In freshman math, but I 
wiil never forget how I feel at Silver Taps. I 
may forget the skeletal makeup of my body, 
but I shall never forget the first muster I 
attended. I have already forgotten many of 
the laws of physic, but memories of the 
Aggie bonfire shall stay with me always. 
Traditions will most assuredly occupy a big 
portion of my memories of A. & M. 

I stated in my opening paragraph that an 
individual goes to college primarily for an 
education, and though A. & M. ts outstand- 
ing in this field, it means much more to me. 

I have listed a few of the other things 
which could be classified as more or less 
accessory benefits and cotild enumerate 
many more if room permitted. However, T 
don't want to minimize what A. & M. means 
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to me from the standpoint of education, of Luzerne County, did outstanding work 


for I feel that this would have to be 

in the position of top importance. I don’t 
mean to completely divorce education from 
the other things I have discussed because 
I think they are certainly a vital part of 
it. But in this particular discussion I am 
referring to education as the and 
knowledge one gains in his particular field 
of study. : 

I am strong in the conyiction that A. & M. 
is unsurpassed in this category. Before I 
came to college I was interested In agricul- 
ture and knew several leaders in the field 
who were A. & M. graduates. This ts prob- 
ably the biggest reason I entered. I might 
add that it was the logical reason since theo- 
retically a person goes to college mainly for 
one reason—so he can “live a little higher 
off the hog.” So naturally I wanted to pick 
the school I thought would do the best 
job. 

But not until after I started to college did 
I become fully aware of A. & M.'s prestige 
as an institution of higher learning. Stu- 
dents in almost any field are confronted with 
a difficult schedule designed to do the best 
possible job of preparing them for their work 
after graduation. It is also significant to 
me that a number of employers seem to be 
aware of this. 

This means a lot to me. It means that 
while I am in school I have the benefit of 
top training and preparation, and it means 
that when I am graduated I carry with me 
the reputation and prestige of an educa- 
tional institution which is widely recognized 
for its success In turning out topmen. 

A common Aggie complaint is that we have 
no girls and not enough parties, as coeduca- 
tional institutions do. But even this means 
a lot to me. It means added prestige and 
helps to set A. & M. apart from the run-of- 
the-mill schools. Of course, there are other 
factors involved, but the lack of many so- 
called good times gives people the true im- 
pression that we are here for what we should 
be—an education. 

As I look over this essay, I realize that I 
have fallen far short of adequately telling 
what A. & M. means tome. But as I think 
about it, this is quite natural. I feel that 
Aggies have a lot to be proud of—and I 
challenge any man to attend Texas A. & M. 
almost 4 years as I have and put what it 
means to him in a meager 1,000 words. 


Luzerne County’s Civil Defense Program 
Proven of Value 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 11, 1959 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following article 
which appeared in the Keystone De- 
fender of July-August, 1959, on the civil 
defense program of Luzerne County, Pa. 
This publication is released monthly by 
the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania 
State Council of Civil Defense, Harris- 
burg, Pa. 
LUZERNE'S 


Crvm DEFENSE POLICE PROGRAM 
PROVEN er VALUE 
During last spring’s Susquehanna River 
mine disaster civil defense police from Pitts- 
ton, Dupont, Exeter, Wyoming, West Wyo- 
ming, and Jenkins and Plains Townships, all 


around the clock assisting State and local 
police in traffic and crowd control. 

This disaster, termed an extreme emer- 
gency both by Governor Lawrence and Pres- 
ident Eisenhower, had attracted the curious 
from near and far. 

Fortunately Luzerne County Civil Defense 
had long placed emphasis on auxiliary police 
training (at this writing, 1,300 trained and 
duly enrolled). Lt. Col. Frank Townend, 
Luzerne director had agreed with Auxiliary 
Police Chief Frank Flynn's viewpoint: 

“I feel the greatest deterrent to panic are 
trained men. And the better the traffic con- 
trol at a disaster scene, the fewer casualties. 
We're training auxiliary police for one pur- 
pose—civil defense disaster.” 

Chief Flynn has a goal of 3,000 trained 
auxillary police in Luzerne County—trained, 
and organized. 

“After the training period none of the 
classes has drifted away or disbanded,” Chief 
Flynn writes. “This is due largely to real 
interest shown by local police chiefs and 
regulars, Our chiefs and his assistants take 
the course right along with us. At gradua- 
tion the local police assist the new auxiliaries 
in forming companies, platoons, and equads, 
each with a leader but always under super- 
vision of the chief of police, 

“Some of our units organized socially, 
meeting at least once a month and electing 
officers and paying dues, Wives and fam- 
ilies often join in social gatherings.” 

Chief Flynn stresses the cooperation of 
heads of local political subdivisions. 
“They've helped us a lot under the Federal 
Matching Fund program,” he asserts. But 
men have purchased uniforms without such 
assistance. 

“Keeping the outfit together after train- 
ing” appears to be the No. one problem fac- 
ing civil defense police units today. Chief 
Flynn's comments have à value here. Ideas 
from other leaders across the State will be 
welcomed. 


Cheaper Men’s Wear From the Far East 
Threatens U.S. Market, Worries 
Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT W. HEMPHILL 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, September 11,1959 


Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following editorial 
from the Wall Street Journal, of Sep- 
tember 9, 1959. 

CHEAPER Max's WEAR FROM THE Far EAST 
THREATENS U.S. MARKET, WORRIES INDUSTRY 
(By Laurence G. O'Donnell) 

New Yorx.—Men's suitmakers are getting 
nervous about competitive imports from Ja- 
pan and Hong Kong. 

Bringing in sults from the Orient in grow- 
ing numbers, Importers are able to undersell 
domestic competitors by about $10 a suit at 
wholesale, even after including shipping and 
tariff costs, U.S. producers protest. These 
importers are finding an eager market among 
the big department store ehains, domestic 
sultmakers contend. y 

Although the foreign competition isn't 
seriously hurting America’s sult industry 
yet, the trade worries about continuation of 
a trend that may eventually affect the bust- 
ness of big volume garment producers, as 
well as small retall outlets, 
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Lower labor costs give foreign suitmakers 
the edge, US. suit manufacturers say. Do- 
mestic suit producers pay union workers 
about $2.12 an hour, including fringe bene- 
fits, for a 40-hour week. In Japan, workers 
receive 14 cents an hour, benefits included, 
for a 50-hour week. In Hong Kong, the 
current wage rate is 93, cents an hour. 
Labor costs figure out to about one-third of 
a sult’s cost. 

So far, suit makers In Japan and Hong 
Kong are turning out only about 10,000 gar- 
ments a month, but the Clothing Manufac- 
turers Association of the United States, a 
leader of the anti-imports drive, estimates it 
Won't be long before Japanese and Hong Kong 
Production reaches 50,000 suits a month or 
more. 

SHARE OF MARKET APPRAISED 

Projecting this rate to an annual produc- 
tion figure of over 700,000 suits, it’s estimated 
the suit trade in Hong Kong and Japan would 
soon have about 4 percent of the U.S, market, 
based on last year’s domestic output of 17.7 
Million suits. 

Already, clothing makers and union work- 
ers have taken their case to Congress. The 
C.M.A. and Amalgamated Clothing Workers 
of America recently explained their plight to 
19 Senators. Result: This week New York's 
Senator Krarra will introduce a bill to 
amend existing tariff laws to aid, the suit 
business. 

The industry says it wants a “sliding scale 
of duty rates,” which would take into con- 
Sideration the comparative hourly wages of 
foreign and American workers. 

Although the sult industry complains 
&bout Hong Kong exports, its ire really cen- 
ters on the Japanese situation. To avoid 
labor costs in the United States, several so- 
Called American entrepreneurs’” have 
opened up clothing factories in foreign coun- 
tries, asserts Harry A. Cobrin, executive sec- 
retary of the C.M.A. “Ready-made clothing 
factories are now beginning to mushroom in 
Japan,“ he says. “We're crying wolf before 
it's too late.” Mr. Cobrin stresses that 

readymade clothing plants previously had 

not existed in Japan because the average 
male there usually wears custom made or 
Special order garments.” 

The men's suit business, of course, is just 
One of many sectors of the apparel and textile 
industries fighting imports. Late last week, 
the National Cotton Council, speaking for 
cotton growers as well as the cotton cloth 
Mills, filed a new petition with the Agricul- 
ture Department; it seeks import quotas or 
tariff rate increases to curb the inflow of 
cheaply produced textile products from 
abroad. 

Some divisions of the textile and apparel 
trades have already worked out some com- 
Promises on imports from Japan. The Com- 
merce Department arranged a system of “vol- 
untary quotas” on shirt imports from Japan, 
for example. Since it took effect in 1957, 
Japanese imports haye totaled 1 million 
dozen a year, or 2½ to 3 percent of the US. 
Output. 

Suit makers, however, favor the “sliding 
Scale of duty rates,“ rather than quota sys- 
tems. “We want them (the oriental suit 
makers) to pay a decent wage,” Mr. Cobrin of 
the C.M.A. says. 

It's known, though, that the suit industry 
fears evasions of voluntary quotas,” which 
Plagued shirtmakers in the past. Shirt- 
makers found that Japanese exporters got 
around the voluntary quotas” by shipping 
goods to the United States via other coun- 
tries; currently, however, the shirt business 
thinks these “deviations” have been curbed. 

Current import restrictions on woolen im- 
Ports are causing problems for suitmakers. 
Their domestic supply of sult fabrics has 
diminished with the sharp cutbacks in 
U.S. woolen and worested mills during the 
Past decade. With the big upswing in de- 
mand for suits so far this year, suitmakers 
have been caught short of piece goods and 
are unable to satisfy completely their needs 
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in U.S. markets. And they'ye found “no 
important relief from fabric imports,” either, 
according to one major suitmaker. 


SHIPMENTS FROM ITALY UP 


Reason: Woolen fabric imports are gov- 
erned by quotas. This year, exporters of 
low-quality woolen from the Prato district of 
Italy, near Milan, shipped more than 11 mil- 
lion square yards of cloth to the United 
States before the “cutoff” date in May. 
That was 198 percent more than in 1958, 
and more than any other country including 
Great Britain, a key supplier of woolens. 
“Prato” cloth isn’t usable in men's suits. 

Imports from Great Britain silpped 2 per- 
cent to just under 11 million square yards, 
while fabric imports from Japan, another 
key source, dropped 18 percent to 8.1 million 
square yards. Asa result of the “Prato” Im- 
ports, foreign supplies of men’s suit mate- 
rials was sharply reduced, complain suit- 
makers. 

They concede they could have bought im- 
ported cloth after the “cutoff” date. But 
the increased cost of this cloth, caused by 
higher tariff rates, would have made the 
price “prohibitive for manufacturers of pop- 
ular-priced clothing,” says one executive. 

The tariff setup on woolen goods shapes 
up this way: 

The importer pays ad valorem duty (based 
on the value of the cloth) of 25 percent plus 
37% cents a pound. After the “cutoff” 
date, the ad valorem rate soars to 45 percent 
(the higher rate goes into effect when 5 per- 
cent of the previous 3 years’ average domes- 
tic wool fabric output is matched by im- 


ports). 


Poison in Your Water—No. 169 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, September 11, 1959 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pursu- 
ant to permission granted I am inserting 
into the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recor» an article appearing in the Win- 
ston-Salem (N.C.) Twin City Sentinel of 
February 18, 1958, entitled Twelve 
Towns, Firms Pollute Streams”: 

TWELVE Towns, FIRMS POLLUTE STREAMS 

(By Gene Whitman) 

The State stream sanitation committee 
listed a dozen Rockingham County towns 
and industrial firms today as significant pol- 
lution sources in the Roanoke River basin. 

It identified Draper, Leaksville, Madison, 
Mayodan, Reidsville, Spray and Stoneville in 
Rockingham, and Walnut Cove across the 
line in Stokes, as communities which have 
insufficient sewage treatment, or none at all. 

It listed Fieldcrest Mills at Draper, Leaks- 
ville, and Spray, Leaksville Woolen Mills, Inc. 
at Spray and Washington Mills Co. at Mayo- 
dan as industrial polluters. Other towns 
and firms farther east were listed. 

The cities and industrial firms are expect- 
ed to advise the division of water pollution 
control of the State board of health within 
60 days whether they contemplate voluntary 
action to abate the pollution and apply for 
a temporary permit. 

COULD CONTINUE 

Under the temporary permit, they would 
be allowed to continue discharging wastes 
into the streams under a satisfactory time 
schedule for building adequate treatment 
facilities, 

The North Carolina policy is not to start 
enforcement action if satisfactory compli- 
ance from the towns and industries is ob- 
tained voluntary. 2 
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There was no estimate of the money which 
will be required to treat the sewage and 
industrial wastes. The committee suggested 
that towns and their industries get together 
on treatment plans, if possible. 

Committee conclusions on the pollution 
and the steps needed to abate it included: 

Draper: A system expected to serve 3,500 
persons discharges sewage without treat- 
ment. A treatment plant should be built as 
soon as possible. 

Leakesville: A system collecting sewage 
from an estimated 5,080 provides no treat- 
ment. A plant should be built as soon as 
possible. 

TWO SEPTIC TANKS 

Madison: Sewage from approximately 
1,200 flows through two septic tanks that are 
grossly overloaded. A secondary treatment 
plant should be built as soon as possible. 

Mayodan: A municipal sewage system 
serves an estimated 2.000 and receives do- 
mestic sewage from Washington Mills. A 
smail intermediate treatment plant is over- 
loaded and not properly operated and main- 
tained. It should be either enlarged or 
replaced. 

Reidsville: Sewage from a plant serving 
about 4,000 is discharged into the Roanoke 
basin, increasing the coliform bacteria. No 
further physical improvements are indicated 
at present, but the city should begin plan- 
ning to enlarge its facilities or pump the 
wastes into its new plant for treatment. 

Spray: The sewage system collecting wastes 
from an estimated 5,000 provides no treat- 
ment. Proper treatment facilities should be 
built as soon as possible. 

Stoneville: A sewage system serves an es- 
timated 530 and gives both and 
secondary treatment, but needed repairs and 
alternations should be provided. 

Walnut Cove: The sewage system serves 
only about 566 people—a small portion of 
the town. A primary treatment plant is 
overloaded and some sewage is discharged 
without treatment. The town should con- 
sider extending its sewer lines into areas not 
now served and providing treatment in a 
single plant. 

Fieldcrest Mills, Draper: Sewage from each 
mill is given partial treatment in a septic 
tank, then discharged into the river. Treat- 
ment equal to secondary treatment should 
be provided. 

Fieldcrest Mills, Leaksville: Sanitary sew- 
age, dye house and finishing wastes are dis- 
charged without treatment. Facilities should 
be built, providing the equivalent of second- 
ary treatment. 

Fieldcrest Mills, Spray: Sanitary sewage, 
dye house and finishing wastes are dis- 
charged without treatment. Facilities should 
be built providing the equivalent of second- 
ary treatment. 

Leaksville Woolen Mills, Spray: Sanitary 
sewage and a small amount of industrial 
waste are discharged without treatment. If 
the town of Spray will not accept wastes, the 
company should determine the most practi- 
cal method of treatment. 

Washington Mills Co., Mayodan: Overfiow 
sanitary, bleach and dye wastes are dis- 
charged without treatment. They should 
be treated prior to discharge. 


A West Point for Science and Engineering 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. NEWELL A. GEORGE 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, September 11, 1959 


Mr. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, in three 
campaigns for Congress, I urged that 
emphasis be placed on the training of 
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young people particularly in the feld of 
science and engineering. The following 
is from a speech made in Overland Park, 
Kans., on August 9, 1956. 

We should offer scholarships for capable 
students or establish a West Point for 
Science and Engineering as soon as possible 
in order to train much needed scientists and 
engineers. 


The Republican administration since 
taking office in 1953 has failed to grasp 
the importance of having sufficient 
trained scientists and engineers in order 
to maintain a strong and firm economy 
and national defense. 

Today I am introducing a resolution 
which I trust will result in thorough 
consideration being given to the estab- 
lishment of a U.S. Science and Engi- 
neering Academy. No better location for 
such an institution could be found than 
at Sunflower, Kans., where over 100 
acres, many buildings and much equip- 
ment under control of the Army are now 
standing idle. An advanced academy of 
this type could be combined with one for 
foreign service training which would 
give special emphasis to foreign lan- 
guages. 

The Science Advisory Committee re- 
cently appointed by the President, while 
attempting to avoid statements which 
conflict with the policy of the present 
national administration, certainly took 
cognizance of the great need for train- 
Bie in the science, engineering and other 

Ids. 

Dr. Edward Teller and Vice Adm. H. 
G. Rickover and many other outstand- 
ing Americans have sounded the alarm 
that Communist Russia will far outdis- 
tance us in the education of our youth 
unless decisive action is taken imme- 
diately. Only by proper and adequate 
education can we maintain, or regain, 
our leadership in the field of science and 
foreign relations. 

Before the advent of the first Russian 
sputnik an editorial written by Miss 
Helen E. Kohlenberg, editor, appeared in 
the Western Spirit, published at Paola, 
Miami County, Kans., on Thursday, 
June 28, 1956, and under leave to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I include 
Miss Kohlenberg's editorial. 

THE GEORGE PROPOSAL 

In his statement released at the time of 
filing as Democratic candidate for Congress 
from the Second District of Kansas, NEWELL 
A. Gronce, Kansas City attorney, advocated 
the establishment of a “West Point“ for scl- 
ence and engineering to provide the needed 
technically trained young people. 

This stems from a condition of which few 
Americans are cognizant. But recent state- 
ments by top administration officials to the 
effect that Russia holds superiority over 
America in certain lines of national defense 
are just cause for action along the lines of 
promoting science and engineering research 
and training. We train young people in 
other lines through scholarships and they 
enter the professions or industry. Hence, 
scholarships are not the answer, 

A West Point for sclence and engineering, 
established along the lines of the naval, 
Army, and air academies would serve to re- 
move the shortage of scientists and engi- 
neers by providing an incentive to young 
people to enter those fields of endeavor, 
and young people thus trained would serve 
their country just as heroically as do the 
military, 
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Need for immediate action is emphasized 
in the testimony of Gen, Earle E. Partridge 
before the Symington committee that Com- 
munist Russia is far advanced in the de- 
velopment of the intercontinental ballistic 
missile. Other testimony was to the effect 
that one thermonuclear (hydrogen) weapon 
could completely destroy one of our large 
cities and that Russia has the planes to 
deliver such weapons. 

Grorce’s suggestion that no better loca- 
tion for such an academy could be found 
than in the Second Kansas District fits into 
the picture of the movement by the Gov- 
ernment, the military, and Industry to mid- 
western locations. 

Mr. Grorce’s proposal for such an acad- 
emy is the first that has come to our atten- 
tion and we urge that it be given serious 
consideration, 


Good Services Recognized 


EXTENSION OF*REMARKS 


HON. BYRON G. ROGERS 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 11, 1959 


Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. 
Speaker, Mr. R. James Malloy, an em- 
ployee of the Bureau of Reclamation in 
the Denver, Colo., office, has devoted his 
extra time in the last 4 years to make 
recreational development for the peo- 
ple of Colorado a reality. 

His services in this regard have been 
without remuneration or hope of reward. 
However, the Denver Post, on August 
29, 1959, placed Mr. Malloy in its hall 
of fame because of his successful efforts 
to have Cherry Creek Reservoir devel- 


oped as a State recreational area. There 


were many complicated problems in the 
achievement of his objective because the 
U.S. Government had constructed a dam 
on waters controlled by the State of 
Colorado. Nevertheless, Mr. Malloy was 
able to bring about a solution to the 
problems and today the people of Colo- 
rado are enjoying a new recreational 
area because of the leadership of Mr. 
Malloy. 

Most of the people interested in the 
recreational area joined in a letter set- 
ting out the accomplishments of Mr. 
Malloy. The letter is as follows: 

We are writing this letter in appreciation 
of a Colorado and Denver citizen who we feel 
should because of his personal accomptish- 
ments in the last 4 years in the field of rec- 
reational development for the people of Colo- 
rado be given public recognition. 

We refer to R. James Malloy, a respected 
member of practically every boating and 
wildlife organization in the State and who 
some 4 years ago was the first person to start 
& crusade to impound water behind Cherry 
Creek Reservoir. His and our dream was 
culminated this summer when the State 
parks and recreation department opened this 
area for the people of Colorado, 

Because of the hundreds of letters he 
wrote to Federal agencies, State officials, and 
to the Colorado congressional delegation, 
and the many personal conferences with) all 
concerned tn pursuit of his dream that this 
area should be fully developed as a recrea- 
tional area, he can truly be called the father 
of the Cherry Creek recreational develop- 
ment, 
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Coincidently with the Cherry Creek proj- 
ect, he had his sights on other recreational 
areas that he felt should be made availabie 
to the people of Colorado, After 2 years of 
negotiation, on April 24 of this year, he 
personally negotiated a contract and agree- 
ment with the Denver Water Board to open 
Antero Reservoir for boating and boat fish- 
ing only, with Cheesman, Gross, and Eleven 
Mile Reservoir to follow next year. The op- 
erating contract between the Denver Water 
Board and the State parks and recreation 
department was signed on July 28, 1959, and 
Antero Reservoir should be opened for public 
use no later than August 15, 1959. As a 
result of his efforts, future years will see 
thousands of Colorado familles enjoying 
these areas. For years in his talks before 
boating and wildlife organizations he has 
stressed and pleaded for more effective 
planning and use of Colorado’s outdoor 
recreation resources. A recent statement we 
heard him make is, “Boating, fishing, camp- 
ing, hiking, skiing, and hundreds of other 
recreational opportunities can and must be 
wisely developed so that present and future 
Coloradans can more fully enjoy their own 
State—the greatest State in the Union.” In 
collaboration with Harold Lathrop, State di- 
rector parks and recreation department, and 
at the request of Senator Dunkley of Denver 
he wrote Colorado's boating bill which was 
passed by the last general assembly. He is 
a hunter, fisherman, boater, and water skier. 
We feel that he can be called Colorado’s No. 
1 sportsman and boster. 

He is a supervisory official of the US. 
Bureau of Reclamation and he has 
accomplished these things on his personal 
time without financial remuneration from 
any organization. 

We feel that he is a credit to the State of 
Colorado and the U.S. Bureau of Reclama- 
tion who employ his services. 

Because of his aggressive leadership 
throughout the years, we recommend him 
to you for proper public recognition and 
your newspaper's Hall of Fame as Colorado's 
No. 1 Sportsman for 1959. 

Sincerely. 

Patrick W. Chamberlain, representing 
the Rocky Mountain Boat Racing 
Club, Inc., Arvada, Colo.; Paul L. St. 
Onge, representing the Outboard 
Boating Club of Metropolitan Denver, 
Denver, Colo. James B. Jurgens, rep- 
resenting the Inboard Association, 
Denver, Colo.; Gene Wenzinger, rep- 
resenting the Riviera Lake Boating 
Club, Denver, Colo.; Robert T. Roath. 
representing the Mile Hi Boat Racing 
Club, Denver, Colo; C. N. Centers, 
commander, U.S, Coast Guard Flotilla 
No. 2012, Denver, Colo.; Leon S. Brun- 
ner, Jr., representing the Metropolitan 
Wildlife Association, Englewood, Colo. 
John L, Shumaker, representing the 
Sailboat Association, Littleton, Colo.; 
Wilfred Howard, Jr., representing the 
Denver Municipal Boating Association, 
Denver, Colo.; Tris Calomino, repre- 
senting the Calomino Marine Co., and 
past president, Marine Dealers Asso- 
clation, Denver, Colo. 


The Work of Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH M. MONTOYA 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 11, 1959 


Mr. MONTOYA. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
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orp, I would like to insert the following 
radio editorial which was broadcast over 
station KOAT-TV in Albuquerque, N. 
Mex., on September 15, 1959: 

In closing tonight, this food for thought: 
Along about this time of year the people as 
a group and the press in general begin to 
get a little impatient with Congress. Sen- 
ators are accused of dragging their feet, 
Congressmen are often accused of clamping 
the lid on important legislation. However, 
if for just 1 day, every person in the Nation 
could read the complete CONGRESSIONAL 
Rxconn, it would make one thing clear, The 
boys in Washington may take a while to 
get things accomplished * * * but a great 
deal of research and thinking goes into their 
final decrees. The Recorp is full of very 
enlightening reasoning by men supporting 
both sides of any controversy. And the 
choice of which side to take can sometimes 
be tough. Generally speaking, though, Con- 
gress as a body does an excellent job in 
keeping the wheels of Government going. 
The proof of this is that the wheels have 
never stopped and look good for the next 
three or four centuries, at least. 


The Late Honorable Edmund P. Radwan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, September 7, 1959 


Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, I was 
deeply sorry to learn about the passing 
away of our former colleague from New 
York, the late Honorable Edmund P, 
Radwan. 

Thad the privilege of serving with Con- 
&ressman Radwan on the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. Through our close as- 
Sociation over the years, I learned to re- 
Spect him greatly for his integrity, for 
the soundness of his judgment, and for 
his devotion to his legislative duties. I 
know that many of my colleagues have 
Shared my esteem for him. We are 
deeply moved by the sad news of his 
death. 

It is indeed tragic that someone so 
Young, so able, and having—to all ap- 
bearances—the whole world in front of 
him, should have suffered so much and 
been called by his Maker in the prime of 
his life. The illness which ultimately led 
to Congressman Radwan’s death had 
earlier forced him to resign from the 
Congress and to abandon the life of pub- 
lic seryice to which he had devoted him- 
Self with such vigor and devotion, That 
grievous misfortune was compounded by 
the ordeal of repeated surgeries which he 
had to undergo, and by great physical 
Pain and suffering. 

Although we cannot always under- 
Stand the workings and designs of the 

e providence, we must seek consola- 
tion today in the thought that the good 
Lord had called our late colleague to be 
among His very own. 

I want to extend my deepest sympathy 
to Congressman Radwan's family and his 
friends. May the good Lord keep them 
in His special care during this time of 
their great sorrow and loss, 
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The New Face of Our Foreign Trade 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD M. SIMPSON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 11,1959 


Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, the developments in our foreign 
trade in the last 18 months have been so 
startling and ominous that the Congress 
should no longer look upon the scene 
with folded arms. 

The trends that have become appar- 
ent cast a serious doubt over our foreign 
trade policy, and especially over the wis- 
dom of entering into negotiations for 
further tariff reductions, such as are 
contemplated in 1960. Our exports have 
been dropping in serious proportions 
since 1957 and efforts to restore them 
depend largely upon further subsidiza- 
tion. 

Raw cotton is an example. Our ex- 
ports have declined alarmingly, from 
some 6 million bales to less than 3 mil- 
lion, Now we have increased the sub- 
sidy by allowing exports at prices 8 cents 
per pound below the domestic price, 
compared with the previous 6% cents. 
This increase in the differential between 
the domestic and the export price is ex- 
pected to lift exports to 5 million bales, 

We cannot expect to subsidize all ex- 
ports. Among the heavy volume ship- 
ments abroad in the past have been au- 
tomobiles and steel. Now we import 
more of each than we export. Are we 
going to subsidize these exports in order 
to recoup our export markets? From 
the trends that have become apparent 
we would soon be subsidizing one line of 
exports after another. We have long 
subsidized merchant shipbuilding and 
the merchant marine in order to keep it 
on the high seas. Even so there has 
been a serious decline in the share of 
world trade carried by American-flag 
ships. 

It must be obvious that we cannot ask 
the Treasury to bail out every industry 
that either finds itself losing its foreign 
market or crowded more and more in the 
domestic market by imports or both. 
Yet, an increasing number of our indus- 
tries are finding themselyes in that 
situation. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks I include an address made by 
O. R. Strackbein before the Plumbing 
Brass Institute on the occasion of their 
annual meeting in White Sulphur 
Springs, W. Va. Mr. Strackbein pre- 
sents an analysis designed to demon- 
strate that the present import-export 
situation is not a passing phenomenon 
but the reflection of a very serious shift 
in our international competitive position 
that shows this country in a weak and 
weakening position. 

Icommend his address to all Members: 
Tue New Face or OUR Font TRADE 
(Address of O. R. Strackbein, chairman, the 

Nationwide Committee on Import-Export 

Policy before the Plumbing Brass Institute, 

White Sulphur Springs, W. Va., September 

2, 1959) 

In March of this year our imports reached 
a record high level above any previous 
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month In our history. In June the March 
record was surpassed. Also in June our im- 
ports exceeded our commercial exports. The 
first half of 1959 saw our imports run 18 per- 
cent ahead of the first half of last year. 

Our exports on the other hand have de- 
clined. In 1958 they dropped 16 percent 
from the preceding year and during the 
present year they have declined roughly 
another 5 percent. 

These trends are being explained by liberal 
trade proponents as being temporary and ab- 
normal. They say that the high imports 
this. year are swollen by heavy steel imports 
attributable to the steel strike, the popular- 
ity of the small foreign automobile, and 
several other extraordinary factors. When 
the steel strike is settled and when the 
domestic automobile industry brings out its 
so-called compact car, imports will presum- 
ably level off. Last week Assistant Secretary 
of Commerce Henry Kearns in a press con- 
ference expressed the opinion that our ex- 
ports would rise; and he doubted that we 
have priced ourselves out of foreign mar- 
kets. 

As for exports, the freer-trade apologists 
expect cotton exports to spurt and jet plane 
shipments to zoom, and thus to raise the 
export level. 

If we examine these explanations and 
hopes we find that even though steel and 
automobile imports haye risen, coffee and 
petroleum imports, which are among the 
highest of all, have suffered a decline in dol- 
lar value. If coffce prices rise this year im- 
ports will again loom larger. Also, it may be 
questioned whether steel imports will fall 
substantially after the strike. They began 
rising over a year before the strike was called 
and price comparisons with the foreign 
product would indicate a continuation of 
imports at a level considerably higher than 
in the past. If a judgment can be based on 
the experience with other products, imports 
that have a distinct price advantage will 
continue to Increase; and steel should be no 
exception, 

The same reservation applies to the small 
foreign car. It may be found that imported 
cars have established a market for them- 
selves that will not readily yield to the 
smaller American car. Of course, even if 
the automobile industry, with its mass pro- 
duction techniques, should succeed in stem- 
ming the import tide without resort to im- 
port restrictions, this would offer little com- 
fort to other Industries that do not possess 
the vast resources of this giant among 
American industrial wonders, The test even 
with automobiles, however, is still to be met. 

It should also be pointed out that the 
petroleum imports that helped swell the 
total import volume for the first half of 
1959 began to decline after March when 
mandatory import quotas were established, 
This again would indicate that total June 
imports of all products were not abnormally 
high. Petroleum and coffee imports, both of 
which were down from previous levels, have 
been the No. 1 and No. 2 imports in dollar 
value for several years. Therefore the in- 
creased steel and automobile imports that 
are used as explanations to account for 
the surge in our total imports do not of 
themselves succeed in making the high 
import levels of recent times abnormal. 
They are offset by declines elsewhere that 
may be of a tem nature, Moreoyer, 
high steel and automobile imports may con- 
tinue, 

That exports of cotton may increase seems 
assured with the increase in the export sub- 
sidy that went into effect August 1. Such 
an increase in exports will, however, be an 
artificial rather than a normal and healthy 
expansion, since the subsidy amounts to 
about 30 percent of the price. An increase 
of this kind should not be counted as a 
sound commércial development nor should 
the upward surge be listed as reflecting the 
capacity of the American economy to com- 
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pete in the world market—quite the con- 
trary in fact. 

The anticipated increase in plane exports 
may also help to boost exports. This is ex- 
pected to be in the magnitude of $400 or 
$500 million per year and will represent com- 
mercial exports. However, a sharp decline 
has been registered in coal exports within 
the past year, and this does not appear to be 
headed toward a reversal. An increase in 
exports in some other field, such as the ex- 
pected rise in sales of planes abroad will in- 
deed be needed to offset this loss. 

Steel exports have recently been exceeded 
by imports at a ratio of two to one or more. 
This is a startling development. In 1958 
imports of typewriters for the first time also 
exceeded our exports. In many other fields, 
such as electronics, sporting goods, fishing 
tackle, cameras, sewing machines, farm 
tractors, étc., imports have increased sharply. 
Machine tools haye also had the experience 
of increasing imports. and falling exports; 
and this is very significant because machine 
tools are of themselves sources of techno- 
logical development. Greater self-sufficiency 
abroad, as indicated by the decline in our 
exports, combined with the ability of other 
countries to export machine tools to us, are 
more than straws in the wind to be blown 
out of the way by the words of Assistant 
Secre Kearns, 

In tan texte field exports have been de- 
clining for several years while imports have 
risen greatly. The trend to higher imports 
was halted, temporarily at least, by induc- 
ing Japan, the principal source of imports, 
to impose export restrictions on her ship- 
ments to us. That such restriction was nec- 
essary in order to save the domestic indus- 
try demonstrates once more the weak com- 
petitive position in which we find ourselves 
in the foreign field. 

It should be clear enough all around that 
the increasing imports since 1957 plus the 
decline in exports since that time reflect, not 
an abnormal and passing condition, but be- 
speak yet greater competitive trouble for 
many of our domestic industries in the fu- 
ture. 

There is yet further evidence of the un- 
comfortable position in which the United 
States finds herself in the foreign trade 
field. In 1958 we experienced a defict of $3.4 
billion in our total foreign account even 
though our merchandise exports exceeded 
our imports by more than $3 billion. Actual 
gold shipments abroad covered some $2.3 bil- 
lion of this deficit. This drain on our gold 
has continued through the first half of 1959 
during which period we lost another $955 
million in gold. Our gold stock in Fort 
Knox has fallen below the $20 billion mark. 
the lowest level since 1940. The National 
Foreign Trade Council recently estimated 3 
deficit of nearly $5 billion in our total for- 
elgn account for 1959. 

The foregoing facts will not be vaporized 
by glib assurances of the freer-trade ele- 
ments. The latter seemingly have lost their 
contact with reality, 

There ls much else beside the statistics of 
importa and exports and figures on gold 
drain and falling U.S. gold reserves that 
should indicate even to the blindest that the 
United States has come into a highly vul- 
nerable competitive position in the world. 
Even our great mass production industries, 
these giants that have been in the techno- 
logical forefront and in the vanguard of 
automation are now finding themselves be- 
set by a competition that is beyond their 
reach, 

There should be no element of surprise in 
this at all. Other countries have imported 
or otherwise obtained from us through for- 
eign aid approximately $30 billion of modern 
machinery in the past 11 years, $21 billion of 
it in the past 6 years. Installation of this 
machinery abroad has brought with it a 
great boost in foreign productivity. During 
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these same years In the nelghborhood of 
10,000 foreign productivity teams haye been 
given access to our factories. 

The increase in forelgn productivity, while 
uneven, has obviously been startling in 
many instances. Modern machinery super- 
imposed on a low level of technology or 
primitive machinery, as has happened in 
many foreign production centers, has 
meant a boost in productivity not experi- 
enced in this country. We have saved a 
number of countries a generation of research 
and development by making available to 
them our latest technology. 

This is not sald by way of complaint; but 
we should at least have sufficient insight to 
comprehend the probable consequences of 
our policies. The echoes are now coming in 
from many directions, 

Not least among our difficulties is the fact 
that foreign labor unions have yet far to go 
to equal ours in bargaining capacity. They 
are hobbled psychologically no less than 
ideologically. Therefore increasing produc- 
tivity shows up in lower costs abroads more 
readily than in this country, 

Not only ts the trend in our trade in the 
past 18 months not abnormal; the competi- 
tive situation on which it Is based is not a 
superficial one. The cause is deep seated 
and was long in the making. The higher 
costs of production in many of our industries 
compared With foreign costs are the result of 
developments that will not be undone over- 
night, In seeking to adjust to them an in- 
creasing number of our industries have been 
arranging for foreign production. Some of 
them have established branch plants in other 
countries; others are in the process of doing 
so and still others are studying the possibil- 
ities.. In other Instances licensing arrange- 
ments are made with foreign producers 
whereby our patents are made available on 
u royalty basis. Then again some of our 
companies have bought foreign concerns 
outright or purchased a substantial interest 
in them. Others are still shopping for pro- 
duction facilities in a number of countries. 

The purpose is to gain the advantage of 
lower wages and thus to become competitive 
in foreign markets. In some instances as in 
the case of automobiles, tractors, and type- 
writers, the foreign branches or subsidiaries 
ship the foreign-made product into this 
country itself, Principally, however, the pur- 
pose has been to hold the export position or 
rather to make up for the loss of exports by 
supplytng forelgn markets from foreign 
sources, 

This trend toward partial emigration rep- 
resents an adjustment by our industries to 
the competitive facts of life. As imports en- 
croach on the market in this country and 
deprive our own industries of ever increasing 
shares of their accustomed market, industry 
is driven abroad as a matter of self-defense. 
Since capital has mobility this Is not only 
a possible move but in many instances an 
unavoidable and sometimes a profitable one. 

What is wrong with it? 

There is nothing wrong with the self-de- 
fensive movement of itself; but there is 
something disturbingly wrong with the con- 
ditions that have brought forward this type 
of economic defense as a competitive neces- 
sity. 

It is often said that we have priced our- 
Selves out of foreign markets. This may be 
admitted without placing the blame on any 
particular factor of the domestic economy. 
Many will say that it is our high wages; but 
it would be just as easy to say that foreign 
wages are too low. Certainly heavy con- 
tributing factors of our high costs are the 
war expenditures and postwar defense out- 
lays, the heavy national debt, price supports 
for agriculture, social security, etc. Our wages 
are admittedly high but we should not over- 
look the fact that they provide the tremen- 
dous purchasing power that has kept our 
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economy at a high level. If forelgn wages 
were higher than they are in relation to 
foreign productivity our higher wages would 
not create a competitive disadyantage, such 
as is now the case. 

If foreign wages could be increased our 
competitive troubles would disappear; but 
there is no present method that can be em- 
ployed by us to accomplish this objective im- 
mediately or very soon. 

The question then arises what can be done. 

There are those who, though recognizing 
the difficulty, say that tariffs are not the 
answer; and, of course, tariffs are not the 
complete answer. They say that we must 
Invent and modernize and sell more vigor- 
ously; we must mechanize all possible pro- 
duction and in general become more efficient. 

All these years we had been told by the 
liberal trade advocates that we were in the 
forefront in technology. productivity, know- 
how, and efficiency. Now, it appears, this 
isno longer true and we need to buckle down 
to hard work, take in our belts, and reinvigor- 
ate our economy. Very well, but other coun- 
tries are mechanizing, too, and since they 
have a lower starting base they can easily 
outstrip us in raising their productivity. 
They, too, are buckling down and Inventing 
and selling. Moreover, we are still assisting 
some of them technologically and financially 
and putting our techniques at their disposal. 

The prospects are not bright for a pull 
away by this country. Not at all. The other 
countries now have all that it takes to 
catch up with us, including the creation of 
mass markets. The question is how their 
catching up is to be accomplished. Must we 
be torn down in the process, or can we hold 
our own while the other countries come up? 

We need a holding defense. This can best 
be contrived through a combination of tariffs 
and quotas, by the use of which suitable 
shares of our market can be opened to im- 
ports while reserving the remainder for our- 
selves. We gan thus recognize the need for 
a high volume of trade without placing our 
industries on the sacrificial block as pawns 
in the shifting currents of international 
politics, 

American Industry is exposed competitively 
to imports to a degree not previously expe- 
rienced, Our defenses are down. with an 
average tarif protection about 80 percent 
below the level of 25 years ago; and there is 
virtually no remedy today against injury 
from low-cost imports. 7 i 

For these and other reasons it would be 
high folly to consider the present foreign 
trade situation as a passing phase of nn ab- 
normal development. Most of the pointers, 
indicate otherwise, Therefore we should 
prepare for what appears to be ghead, 


Reserve Air Fleet 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT W. HEMPHILL 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, September 11, 1959 


Mr, HEMPHILL, Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following editorial from 
the Gaffney Ledger, Gaffney, S.C., of 
September 8, 1959: 

Reserve AIR FLEET 

In Washington it has been proposed that & 
large-scale loan guarantee program, to spur 
development of a national air cargo fieet, be 
undertaken. 

This would be a highly desirable program. 
and it ls to be hoped that it will soon be 
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underway. Approval, in brief, would guar- 
antee loans to individual airlines purchasing 
Modern, efficient cargo-carrying aircraft. 

For one thing, such a program would build 
up the air cargo industry by enabling airlines 
to reduce costs and rates. Those costs and 
rates are high today because inefficient air- 
craft are being used. 

The aircraft were designed for passenger 
transportation rather than freight. 

For another thing, a modern reserve cargo 
feet would be instantly available to the Na- 
tion in a military emergency, and this is 
Something which is badly needed today. 
MATS aircraft are rapidly becoming obsolete, 
and Congress recently refused to vote any 
Toney to allow MATS to purchase jet air- 
Craft, to be used for logistical support pur- 
Poses. (Private airline companies, and their 
lobbying, are responsible for this congres- 
sional attitude.) 

The new program would enable the com- 
Mercia] airlines to build up their cargo fleet, 
but it should be coupled with appropriations 
enabling MATS to modernize its logistical 
Support fleet also. 

Most MATS planes today are rapidiy be- 
Coming obsolete, and Congress has not au- 

any jet acquisitions. Therefore, it 
is vitally important to the safety of the coun- 
try for the Nation to have an available ca- 
Pacity of jet cargo carriers. 

Such a fleet should be acquired by every 
Means available. 


Successful Cooperation Between the 
Commander of a Military Establish- 
ment and Citizens of the Surrounding 
Area 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. FRANK A. STUBBLEFIELD 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, September 11,1959 


Mr. STUBBLEFIELD. Mr. Speaker, 
Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I wish to include a letter 
forwarded to Maj. Gen. W. C. Westmore- 

d, commanding general at Fort 
Campbell, Ky., by Mr. W. Graham Har- 
vey, president of the Hopkinsville and 
Christian County Chamber of Com- 
Merce, Hopkinsville, Ky. 

Congressman Ross Bass and I com- 
Mend it to our colleagues as an excellent 
example of successful cooperation be- 
tween the commander of a great mili- 
tary establishment and the citizens of 
the surrounding area: 

Maj. Gen. W. C. WESTMORELAND, 
Commanding General, Fort Campbell, Ey. 

Dran GENERAL WESTMORELAND: The rela- 
tionship between the personnel of Fort 
Campbell and the townspeople of Hopkins- 
Ville, Ky., is s great credit to both of these 

unities. This splendid association ex- 
ists not only in social contacts between 
members of our two communities, but also 
extends into the area of business relations. 

This relationship is of great concern to 
Us in Hopkinsville because we realize the 
Well-being of the service personnel at Fort 
Campbell is of primary importance to us due 

the important position they fill in the 
dete nse of our country. 

We are of our relationship with 

Campbell as it now exists because we 
Teel it is the best we have ever had and was 
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developed by mutual understanding and 
trust. Recently there was some discussion 
by us as to the operation of the Fort Camp- 
bell post exchange and commissaries and 
as we did not fully understand these opera- 
tions we invited Brig. Gen. W. G. Rich to 
meet with our board of directors and 
chamber of commerce retail merchants 
committee. General Rich met with us and 
explained the operation of these facilities 
and did a brilliant job of answering the 
many questions of our members. 

Later we called General Rich and through 
his willing cooperation a tour of these fa- 
cilities was arranged for some of our mer- 
chants in order that we might still better. 
understand their operation, 

The results of the study made by the 
chamber of commerce board of directors and 
retall merchants committee are as follows: 

1. While it is normal for every merchant 
to strive to gain the largest portion of any 
available market, we do realize the basic 
importance of the Forst Campbell post ex- 
change and commissaries and feel that the 
contributions made by them as presently 
operated, outwelgh any loss of trade these 
facilities might cause to us in our civilian 
operations. We recognize the fact that the 
savings the military personnel gain by pur- 
chasing on the post in most cases find their 
way into the local economy. We also rea- 
lize that a stabilizing factor in our economy 
is the civillan payroll of the post exchange 
and commissaries and Fort Campbell. 

2, Our chamber of commerce. would like 
to compliment you and your command on 
the operations of the post exchange and 
commissaries and wish you to know we look 
with favor upon these facilities at Fort 
Campbell, maintained within their present 
limit, as to the type of Items sold. 

At a meeting of the board of directors 
held on July 20, 1959, I was instructed by 
the board to write you that after the com- 
plete study by the board of directors and the 
retall merchants committee that the board 
of directors unanimously voted to publicly 
endorse the operations of both post ex- 
change and commissaries at Fort Campbell 
for the benefit of our Armed Forces per- 
sonnel, 

Yours very truly, 
W. GRAHAM HARVEY, 
President, Hopkinsville and Christian 
County Chamber of Commerce. 


The Future of Labor Can Be as Useful as 
Its Past, Despite Present Trials 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
EON. J. CARLTON LOSER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 11, 1959 


Mr. LOSER. Mr. Speaker, on Sep- 
tember 7, 1959, the Nashville Tennes- 
sean published a splendid editorial on 
the growth and accomplishments of 
labor unions in this country. This edi- 
torial is one which should be read by 
every person who is sincerely interested 
in organized labor and, under leave to 
extend my remarks in the RECORD, I am 
including it for this purpose. 

Organized labor has accomplished a 
great deal for the working people of this 
country during this century. It has 
grown to a place of major importance in 
our economy, and it is believed that it 
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will fully awaken to its new responsibili- 
ties to its members and its country. 

The editorial follows: 

THE FUTURE or Laron Can BE AS USEFUL AS 
Irs Past, DESPITE PRESENT TRIALS 

Organized labor’s time of trial over inter- 
nal abuses and scandals has resulted in 
losses of prestige and public support. Now 
the excesses of the few have brought new 
legislation with which the whole must live. 

In the tumult, perhaps a great deal has 
been forgotten about a movement that today 
has more than 18 millon members in 190 
national or international unions and 77,000 
locals. Any assessment of the trade union 
movement now requires a backward glance, 
for it is in retrospect that we are best able 
to measure what organized labor has meant 
and can continue to mean. Labor Day, 
1959, is an appropriate time for a history 
review. 

During the infancy of this Nation, the lot 
of the workingman was what his employer 
decided it would be in terms of hours, wages 
or working conditions, If a few workers 
protested, or attempted to form a bargain- 
ing unit, they were slapped down by the 
law. The early courts followed English com- 
mon law doctrine based on concepts that 
a maximum wage could be fixed by law and 
that workers could be compelled to work. 
Any challenge here was held to be a crimi- 
nal conspiracy. 

But with the growth of industry and the 
factory system, workers found themselves 
increasingly exploited. Labor was a com- 
modity swelled by immigrants and men, 
women, and children from farms, They spent 
long hours in crowded, unventilated places 
filled with dangerous machinery and subject 
to the whim of overseers whose only thought 
Was production at a profit. 

In the years of the 1800's, the laboring force 
had almost no voice in determining the 
course of economic or social destinies. The 
workers knew theirs had to be a stronger 
voice. They formed organizations, only to 
have them struck down by depressions or 
management efforts. The cycle of rise and 
fall went on, but finally the labor movement 
caught on, given life in the protest against 
what seemed to be an inherent economic 
tyranny of the factory system and its 
dictum: submit or starve. 

From 1904 to 1917, unionism grew. It 
brought on more receptive legislation, better- 
ment of working conditions and wages. The 
8-hour day was adopted for the first time 
in many industries, and union membership 
increased to 4 million. In the 1920's, how- 


- ever, labor was again in retreat, hit by de- 


pression, strike loses, Government hostility 
and reaction against radicalism. Only the 
stronger unions survived. 

It was well Into the 1930's and under the 
New Deal that the labor movement entered 
a new era, began once more to grow and 
assert itself in areas of economic and social 
needs, Already it could look back on such 
gains as universal male suffrage, free public 
schools, mechanics Iien laws, and the abol- 
ishment of imprisonment for debt. 

Unions became more and more a force in 
the development of the Nation, sharing in- 
creased portions of the fruits of a system of 
enterprise that promised and delivered ma- 
terial abundance beyond that of any man- 
made system. Great economic and social 
gains were again being brought about with 
the help of organized labor, gains in which 
all workers could share, Among these were 
the 40-hour week, minimum wage rates, 
establishment of child labor laws, a National 
Labor Relations Act, a Fair Labor Standards 
Act, social security for the old-aged, sur- 
yivors, and tependents. Legislation in the 
realms of social security and labor standards 
was designed to ald working people whether 
they were organized or not. 
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It is important to remember this role of 
unions in the development of the country. 
It is also important that labor 
stay fully conscious of the fact that past 
laurels are no guarantee of its own perma- 
nency. 

The labor movement has reached a point 
of power it has never had, And it has 
reached a point of corresponding responsi- 
bility as a major force in industrial society. 
In the future, the political power and the 
faith of the public in the labor movement 
depend as never before on how wisely and 
how well unions measure up to that re- 
sponsibility. 

The people and Congress have just given 
labor unions an object lesson on the issue 
of abuses and corruption within labor's 
house. It would be foolhardy for the union 
movement to fail in demonstrating from here 
on that further lessons aren’t needed, 


* 


Labor: in the Public Interest 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. NEWELL A. GEORGE 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, September 11, 1959 


Mr, GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, now that 
the labor-management reform bill is 
about to become law it is interesting to 
recall the outstanding work of the Mc- 
Clellan committee and its staff headed 
by Robert F. Kennedy, it chief counsel. 

Established early in 1957 by the U.S. 
Senate, much unsavory dealing was 
brought to light on the part of manage- 
ment and labor. Although the blackest 
chapters of the life of the commiltee 
established that some corporations were 
guilty of contemptible acts, which were 
selfish and greedy to the extreme, our 
news media did not succeed in impress- 
ing those heinous deeds upon the Amer- 
ican people. 

Instead, Mr. Speaker, opprobrium was 
brought down on all of organized labor 
because of the shameful conduct of a 
few leaders among the many in the labor 
movement. Three top labor leaders were 
proven unworthy of their trust. 

Hutchinson, Beck, and Hoffa—all of 
labor suffered because of them. Seldom 
did the public press limit its criticism 
and make clear that these three were 
the culprits and not the whole of organ- 
ized labor. Never did the slick maga- 
zines clearly set forth that all three were 
high in the councils of the Republican 
Party. 

No, Mr. Speaker, the average reader 
thought he knew that those three, stig- 
matized by the proven facts, were Demo- 
crats. He little knew, and had no way of 
knowing from the public press, that these 
infamous three were among the largest 
contributors to Republican campaign 
funds and to other devices designed to 
bring victory to the old guard of the 
GOP in elections that now are history. 

Of the thousands of citizens who 
urged passage of either the Shelley bill 
or the Landrum-Griffin bill, possibly a 
dozen individuals had read the bill they 
endorsed. But again, the press and 
communications media played their part. 
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“The Landrum-Griffin bill is a start in 
the right direction,” said the President. 
So said practically all of the Republican 
leaders, the National Chamber of Com- 
merce and the National Manufacturers 
Association. If this bill was but a start, 
just where would be the end. Or was it 
their desire to bring an end to organized 
labor and to compel the laboring man 
or the working woman to bargain in- 
dividually for decent wages and working 
conditions? The answer, Mr. Speaker, 
is very clear. 

The labor reform law can now be 
tested and in the light of experience it 
may need to be amended. But, Mr. 
Speaker, let us all give the law a fair 
opportunity to prove its value and its 
faults before another drive is begun to 
crucify organized labor. Let us re- 
member that the prosperity Americans 
have enjoyed and the economic progress 
our country has made is due in large 
part to organized labor. 

To the Honorable JOHN F. KENNEDY, 
Senator from Massachusetts, all Ameri- 
cans should be exceedingly thankful. 
Because of his patience, his endurance, 
his knowledge of labor-management re- 
lations and his legal ability, unconstitu- 
tional provisions were removed and cer- 
tain seclions that would have defeated 
the legitimate objectives of organized la- 
bor were modified in conference. To 
Senator Kennepy all of us who believe in 
fair play, whether of management, of 
labor, or of the public, should be forever 
grateful. 

Recently an editorial written by Bill 
Baker appeared in the Kansas City Star 
which paid tribute to the McClellan:com- 
mittee and its chairman. The writer 
frankly admits that he frequently dis- 
agrees with the Senator from Arkansas, 
âs do I. But, Mr. Speaker, I believe that 
other Members would enjoy reading this 
September 5, 1959, editorial and I include 
it as part of my remarks: 

JOHN MCCLELLAN’S LADORS ror A Laron Law 

It is one of the ironies of legislative his- 
tory that the new labor law does not bear 
the name of Joi Lirrte MCCLELLAN, of Ar- 
kansas. Certainiy no man has worked 
harder, longer and more doggedly for the bill 
that finally emerged from the crucible of 
compromise. Indeed, If there were a D-day 
for the new law, it was February 1, 1957, 
when the Senate established the McClellan 
committee. 

For students of political sclence, we rec- 
ommend the ensuing Investigation as the 
textbook example of the way congressional 
investigations should be conducted. Seldom 
if ever has any congressional group con- 
ducted such an important study. Seldom, if 
ever, has a congressional committee been so 
objective. An excellent staff was gathered, 
spearheaded by young Bob Kennedy. In the 
hearing room, McCLELLaAN was the imper- 
turbable chairman who brooked no nonsense 
from witnesses. Nor did he permit his col- 
lengues to wander away in search of political 
headlines. 

The conduct of the investigation was typl- 
cal of Jonn Mect tax, and it has paid off 
in a bill that he regards as a fine reward for 
the years of work. It is unlikely, however, 
that the Arkansas Senator would permit 
himself even a moment of self-satisfaction. 
That would be out of character for the little 
man who poses as a plain country lawyer. 

In Congress, the country Jawyer is a dour, 
usually quiet man who can explode with 
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sudden fury. A wide range of committee 
activities gives the impression of a man al- 
ways on the go yet unhurried in the tradi- 
tion of the Scuth. And McCretran Ís by all 
means the southerner. Politically, he is a 
conservative and he makes no bones of the 
fact. He is, however, flercely independent of 
his party, & fact recognized by Democratic 
leaders, 

Only such total Independence could haye 
produced an objective study of such a politi- 
cally-loaded subject. Independence, and & 
terrific amount of energy that is perhaps an 
escape from the personal tragedies of hls 
owl lite. McCrenran’s three sons have all 
died untimely deaths, the last in an airplane 
crash in 1958. 

We have frequently disagreed with JoHN 
MecCLELLAN's position, and there will be times 
when we will disagree again. But the labor 
law of 1959 is & milestone of a legislative 
careċr lu the tradition of a State that has 
produced some outstanding lawmakers, The 
eountry lawyer from Camden is a credit to 
the Senate, his State, and the Nation. 


The John J. Dempsey Memorial 
Radio Scholarship 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH M. MONTOYA 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 11, 1959 


Mr. MONTOYA. Mr. Speaker, the 
New Mexico Broadcasters’ Association 
on August 29, 1959, established a new 
scholarship for radio broadcasting in 
honor of the late John J. Dempsey, for- 
mer Representative and former Gover- 
nor of New Mexico. It will be known as 
the John J. Dempsey Memorial radio 
scholarship. 

Radio broadcasters and newscasters 
in Washington and throughout the en- 
tire country remember Representative 
Dempsey with particular affection. After 
learning from Fulton Lewis, Jr., of the 
inadeguate facilities for radio newsmen 
covering the Capitol, Representative 
Dempsey was instrumental in 1939 in 
establishing the congressional Radio 
Galleries, His resolution amending the 
Rules of the House to set up the House 
Radio Gallery was passed on April 20, 
1939. The House Radio “Gallery was 
opened on May 23, 1939, and is 20 years 
old this year. A companion resolution 
to the Dempsey resolution amending the 
Senate Rules to set up the Senate Radio 
Gallery was passed on April 25, 1939. 
The Senate Radio Gallery was opened 
on February 9, 1940. 

Now, 20 years later, in recognition of 
Mr. Dempsey’s contribution to facilitate 
radio news broadcasting, the New Mexico 
Broadcasters’ Association has elected to 
make its own contribution to the future 
of radio broadcasting in the form of a 
scholarship in John J. Dempsey’s name, 

The new scholarship will be awarded 
for the first time this year. Potential 
recipients will be New Mexico college 
sophomores who plan to major in radio 
journalism at the University of New 
Mexico. The $500 annual award will be 
made on the basis of scholastic aptitude, 
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high character, financial need, and a 
Sincere interest in the radio news field. 
The selection of the recipient will be 
made by a committee made up of two 
faculty members of the University of 
New Mexico: and three members of the 
New Mexico Broadcasters’ Association. 
The scholarship will be continued 
through the recipient’s junior and 
Senior years, providing his scholastic 
record is 2.5 or better, and providing 
he continues his interest in radio broad- 
Casting. 

The scholarship fund will be adminis- 
tered by the University of New Mexico. 
Each radio station in the State will 
contribute to the annual scholarship 
fund. Wayne Phelps, owner and man- 
ager of radio station KALG, Alamogordo, 
N. Mex., is chairman of the John J. 
Dempsey Memorial scholarship commit- 
tee for the New Mexico Broadcasters’ 
Association. 


Presentation of Flags to Committee on 
Science and Astronautics 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, September 11, 1959 


Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, recently the Committee on Sci- 
ence and Astronautics staged a historic 
meeting in its committee room. The oc- 
Casion was the formal presentation of the 
American flag together with the Army 
fiag with its 145 colorful battle stream- 
ers. On this occasion, the committee 
was honored by the presence of the Sec- 
retary of the Army, the Honorable 
Wilber M. Brucker, and by the Chief of 
Staff of the Army, Gen. L. L. Lemnitzer. 
The entire committee was present and 
drawn up around our distinguished 
guests and around the Army color guard. 

The Secretary opened the program by 
Presenting to the committee these two 
Symbols of our Nation and its Army with 
a short speech, a copy of which I am 
Presenting for insertion in the Concres- 
SIONAL RECORD at this point: 

Chairman Brooks and members of the 
House Science and Astronautics Committee, 
it is a great honor and a genuine pleasure 
for me to represent the U.S. Army today in 
presenting the American and Army flags to 
the Committee on Science and Astronautics 
of the House of Representatives. Although 
both of these banners are new, they both 
symbolize institutions as old and older than 
the Nation itself. 

Our American flag is a familiar and be- 
loved symbol to every red-blooded American. 
Its history and its significance are known to 
every schoolchild, and the new, 49th star it 
bears—sl g the entrance of Alaska into 
the Union—gives every thoughtful citizen 
new cause for pride. In this troubled and 
changing world, when most of the colonial 
areas and peoples of the world are seeking 
freedom from old ties, it is deeply significant 
that a large and richly endowed area, such 
as Alaska, should so enthusiastically enter 
Our family of States. The faith, good will, 
and patriotism refiected in this act betides 
More future good for American than all the 
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forcefully acquired and subjugated land areas 
will ever mean to a ruthless conqueror. 
What greater tribute could be paid to any 
government than this irrefutable evidence— 
given freely and without fear or force—of 
belief in these governmental principles which 
make our several sovereign States the United 
States of America. 

Our Army flag has been in existence only 
since June 13, 1956, at which time it was 
presented to me on behalf of the President 
by Vice President Nixon. Although many 
Army units, from groups and corps down to 
separate battalions, had long had their dis- 
tinguishing colors and standards, there was 
no fiag, prior to 1956, which was the emblem 
of the Army as a whole. 

This beautiful silken banner is made up, 
as you see, in our national colors—red, white, 
and blue. 
the seal of the War Department authorized 
by the Continental Congress in 1779, which 
still serves as the real of the Department of 
the Army. Above the seal a rattlesnake— 
reminiscent of the colonial rattlesnake flag 
holds in its mouth a streamer bearing the 
motton “This We'll Defend.” The date 1775 
shown on the fiag refers to the year in 
which the Continental Congress established 
the U.S. Army on June 14, 1775, by authoriz- 
ing 10 companies of Infantry to be raised in 
Pennsylvania, Virginia, and Maryland to 
march to Boston, Mass., and there be formed 
into an Army under Gen. George Washington, 
its first Commander in Chief. 

We are tremendously proud of this flag 
and of the glorious tradition of courage, 
devotion, and sacrifice in the service of 
America which it symbolizes. Each of these 
145 colorful battle streamers represents one 
of the campaigns in which the Army has 
fought during its 184 years of history— 
from Ticonderoga right down through Korea. 
What a splendid record of dedication to the 
security of our national heritage these battle 
streamers signify. 

The Army feels a close kinship with the 
House Committee on Sclence and Astro- 
nautics. We share your belief in the prin- 
ciple that activities in space should be de- 
voted to peaceful purposes for the benefit of 
all mankind, and we are partners in your 
efforts to apply our newly acquired knowl- 
edge in this area for national defense, if 
need be. 

With the devout hope that this committee 
and the Army may continue to work to- 
gether for the defense of the Nation and 
the progress of science, I shall now ask 
General Lemnitzer, Chief of Staff, U.S. Army, 
to make the official presentation. 


Mr. Speaker, this speech was followed 
by the formal presentation of the Army 
flag by Chief of Staff, General Lem- 
nitzer, in the presence of four young 
men in full uniform, color bearers for 
the Army. 

I, as chairman of the committee, re- 
plied on behalf of the Committee on Sci- 
ence and Astronautics, accepting these 
two flags and causing them to be in- 
stalled at once in their proper place of 
honor in the committee room. My re- 
marks are as follows: 

Mr, Secretary, General Lemnitzer, this oc- 
casion is indeed a signal honor to this com- 
mittee, of which I am proud to be chairman, 
and I am sure that the distinguished Mem- 
bers here assembled join with me in extend- 
ing to you our sincere thanks for the mag- 
nificent flag of our country and of the Army 
which now stand proudly on our rostrum. 

It is most appropriate that, as Secretary 
of the Army, you should present this com- 
mittee with our Nation’s flag, since the 
Army throughout our entire history has 
been in the forefront of the unending strug- 
gle of our people to preserve our freedom 
and to defend it through many wars against 
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enemies who have opposed the principles of 
human dignity for which “Old Glory” 
stands, 

And when I look at the flag of the US, 
Army, and see the battle streamers that rep- 
resent 145 campaigns in which the Army has 
fought, I think of the millions of American 
men and women, foreign-born or descend- 
ants of people from almost every country 
on earth, who have carried our fiag to the 
far corners of the world and many of whom 
gave their lives so that we can stand here 
as free men on this memorable day. 

I am reminded, too, when I proudly wore 
the uniform of our Army in France during 
World War I. I can vividly recall my deep 
feeling of pride in seeing “Old Glory” flying 
above our cantonments and camps, a symbol 
of hope, encouragement, and ultimate vie- 
tory for our country in its struggle against 
imperial Germany. 

And again, I am reminded of the World 
War II and Korean campaigns which will 
remain as eternal monuments to the courage 
and unlimited sacrifices of Americans who 
fought to preserve their way of life, which 
since the beginning of history has been 
founded on the bedrock principle of human 
rights and self-determination for all men. 

And now, we are engaged in a struggle 
that is no less bitter and crucial than those 
of the past. We are faced with an enemy 
that abhors everything this country repre- 
sents, and who has openly and continuously 
dedicated himself to the destruction of our 
Nation and the other free nations. At these 
critical times, the Army continues to be one 
of our main bulwarks of strength, and a 
source of great confidence in the future. 

We, the members of this committee, are 
not unaware of the significant and material 
contributions being made by the Army in 
this space and nuclear age. We have heard 
testimony from many important witnesses 
who have reminded us of the outstanding 
accomplishments the Army has made in de- 
veloping operational guided missiles and in 
placing our first satellites in orbit. We 
know that our Army stands continuously 
prepared for any national emergency that 
may arise and to undertake any task that 
may be assigned to it. 

And now, Mr. Secretary and General Lem- 
nitzer, it is with great pride and reverence 
that I accept these flags on behalf of the 
Committee on Science and Astronautics. 


represent. 


Look Here, Mr. Khrushchev, and Learn 
How Private Industry Underwrites 
Medical Research in Free America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ELFORD A. CEDERBERG 

IN THE LOUEN GP b 
Friday, September 11, 1959 

Mr. Speaker, it 


on Mr. Khrushchev during his visit to 
this country, but as just a single example 
I wish he could become acquainted with 
the contribution one of the Nation's big 
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chemical companies, whose main offices 
and plants are located in the district I 
represent, is making as a public service 
in the field of medicine, 

The Dow Corning Corp., of Midland, 
Mich., a pioneer in silastics, has an- 
nounced the founding of the Dow Corn- 
ing Center for Aid to Medical Research 
for the purpose of furthering medical 
research in the use of silicones in medi- 
cine and surgery. The center is financed 
by the corporation and all its findings 
will be available to the medical profes- 
sion without cost. 

During the past several years a num- 
ber of remarkable advances have been 
made in medicine and surgery by using 
Dow silicones in a variety of forms. The 
interest among physicians and surgeons 
has grown so great that Dow-Corning 
Corp. had to assign two of its best sci- 
entists to act in a liaison capacity be- 
tween physicians and surgeons and its 
research laboratories. 

AID TO MEDICAL RESEARCH 


Dr. W. R. Collings, president of the 
Dow Corning Corp., in announcing the 
founding of the new center said: 

Our board of directors has the 
responsibilities of the corporation by au- 
thorizing a nonprofit unit separate from our 
commercial activities, but allied with our 
research department. 


According to Dr. Collings the purpose 
of the center will be to aid medical 
research by supplying technical assist- 
ance, by acting as a clearinghouse for 
information about the use of silicones in 
medicine and surgery, and by cooperat- 
ing in research in organosilicon chemis- 
try in relation to the human body. 

Offices of the new center will be at 
Midland. The director will be Dr. Rob 
Roy McGregor, and the executive secre- 
tary, Silas A. Braley, Dr. Collings an- 
nounced. 

Dr. McGregor is one of the first in- 
ventors of commercial uses of silicones, 
Formerly a fellow of the Mellon Insti- 
tute, Pittsburgh, he has been a member 
of the research team of Dow Corning 
since its founding in 1943. Assistant 
director of research, he has in recent 
years given his time to relations with the 
U.S, Food and Drug Administration and 
with the medical profession. 

SILICONES HAVE MANY SURGICAL USES 


Dr. McGregor points out that so far 
the best known medical uses of silicone 
material have been in brain surgery, 
heart valves, sutures, ducts, and heart- 
lung oxygenators. Already silicone 
valves have been responsible for over 
4,000 successful operaticns on children 
with hydrocephalus — water-on-the- 
brain, 

In one form or another medical re- 
search has found use for silicones in 
literally every part of the body, even 
the eye. One main reason is that sili- 
cones are chemically inert and nontoxic. 
They can be made in any physical form 
from fluids to rubber and thus can be 
applied as coatings or molded. Tissue 
fails to adhere to silicone rubber, and 
thus embedded material can be removed 
without pain. 

Appropriately and in accordance with 
the rules of medical ethics, the an- 
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nouncement of any new techniques will 
come from the medical profession itself. 

‘This, Mr. Khrushchev, is just a small 
sample of the contribution made by the 
free industries of America under the 
capitalistic system which you propose to 
bury. 


One Man’s Record 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. RHODES 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REP TIVES 


Thursday, September 10, 1959 


Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave previously granted, I 
would like to include in the Recorp an 
editorial entitled “One Man's Record.“ 
which appeared in the Arizona Republic, 
Phoenix, Ariz., of September 4, 1959: 

One Max's RECORD 

Barry Gorpwarer ought to be feeling 
pretty good today. He was the one Senator 
who voted against the Kennedy labor reform 
bill. Ninety of his colleagues voted for it. 
Senator GOLDWATER said it was a panty- 
waist bill completely incapable of cleuning 
up the Augean union stables uncovered by 
the McClellan committee. The other Sena- 
tors were satisfied with the bill. 
labor thought it was too tough, and union 
leaders almost unanimously lashed out 
against Gotnwarzn as the “bete noire” 
of the labor movement, a union-hater of the 
first order, a reactionary so-and-so. 

Barry shrugged off the abuse and stuck 
by his principles. He said it was high time 
to make union leaders account for their 
funds, to require them to stand for regular 
secret elections, to end personal raids on 
union treasuries, to protect the average 
union worker with a bill of rights, to protect 
the public by outlawing organizational or 
blackmail picketing and secondary picket- 
ing, to end the no man’s land bteween Fed- 
eral and State agencies in handling labor 
dsputes. The people rallied to his cause. A 
flood of mail reached every Member of Con- 
gress, urging the lawmakers to end the un- 
holy power of racketeering, corrupt, and un- 
scrupulous labor leaders. 

The rest is history. The House of Repre- 
sentatives properly sensed the public demand 
for a strong labor reform bill. It passed the 
Landrum-Griffin bill despite some of the most 
arrogant, strong-armed union lobbying in the 
history of Congress. Union Leader Jimmy 
Hoffa threatened nationwide teamster strikes. 
Union Leader Jim Carey wrote Congressmen 
who had voted for the Landrum-Griffin bill 
threatening to purge them in the next elec- 
tions. 

For 12 days a joint Senate-House commit- 
tee worked at the task of reconciling the 
effective Landrum-Griffin bill with the in- 
effective Kennedy bill. On Wednesday they 
reached agreement on a measure that was 
in essence the Landrum-Griffin bill, with a 
few minor refinements. Its passage by both 
Houses and approval by the President was 
assured. 

Thus ends the great labor reform fight of 
1959. Union leaders are still sulking in their 
tents, muttering threats of reprisals, talking 
about the killer bill that Congress passed. 
But there is nothing in the new mensure thay 
will hurt honest trade unionism. There is a 
lot in it that will protect rank-and-file union 
members and the public. The Congress has 
shown that the people of the United States 
do not intend to let any segment of the 
labor union be rum by extortionists, scoff- 
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laws, and power hungry bosses. This Na- 
tion, from time to time, has the 
balance caused by Individuals and groups 
who thought they were bigger than the peo- 
ple as a whole. It has now taken steps to put 
the unions in their place, a dignified, re- 
spected place to be sure, but not one of 
complete power. 

The whole country owes a debt of gratitude 
to Barry Gotwarer for never quiting when 
the going got rough. He has answered the 
old question that confronts individuals in a 
democracy, “What can one man do?” He 
has shown that one man, with the people 
behind him, can do anything that is re- 
quired by.the national welfare. 


An Appraisal of Herbert Hoover 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SILVIO 0. CONTE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 11, 1959 


Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, the dis- 
tinguished former Governor of the Com-. 
monwealth of Massachusetts, Robert F. 
Bradford, has written an intensely in- 
teresting evaluation of the life of former 
President Herbert Hoover. This article 
3 in the Boston Globe of Septem- 

r 9. 


I commend to the attention of all my 
colleagues this article about a great for- 
mer President—written, I might add, by 
a great former Governor of my State, 
whom we in Massachusetts respect and 
admire in much the same way that the 
entire American Nation now respects and 
admires Herbert Hoover: 

HERBERT Hoover 


(An appraisal by former Gov. Robert F. Brad- 
ford, written for the Boston Sunday Globe, 
Aug. 9, 1959) 


It is seldom that a man reaches full stature 
in the eyes of his contem . More 
often perspective is distorted by events with 
which he is associated or exaggerated because 
of legends attaching to his personality. 
Thirty years ago, or even 20 years ago, this 
could be said to be the case with Herbert 
Hoover. He had already lived three full lives. 
He had been a highly successful mining engi- 
neer with an international reputation dating 
back to his work in China even before the 
Boxer Rebellion. During World War I he 
became the symbol and administrative genius 
behind the organization of American relief to 
refugees, first in Belgium and later through- 
out Europe. From that it was a short step 
after the United States entered the war for 
him to become Food Administrator—a posi- 
tion without much power, but so ably di- 
rected that for the time being to “hoover” or 
to “hooverize” in the saving of food became 
a part of the national vocabulary. 

With the change of administrations follow- 
ing World War I Hoover became Secretary of 
Commerce and applied his great talents and 
wide range of knowledge to rally the shaking 
business structure which was the immediate 
aftermath of peace. Thirty years ago Mr. 
Hoover became President of the United 
States. Up to this point his image in the 
public mind was that of a benevolent, im- 
personal, somewhat autocratic man with an 
awesome reputation for efficiency and getting 
things done. His very formidable succosses 
in his previous roles set an impossible stand- 
ard for him as President: it made him secm 
unnpproachable, and it attributed to him the 
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bame for anything anywhere that went 
wrong. Then in October 1929 came the stock 
market crash which cast an inevitable pall 
Over the entire administration of President 
Hoover. 

One of the sorriest chapters In American 
political history is the story of the delib- 
erate, cold-blooded and carefully performed 
campaign by the Democratic national high 
command to smear Hoover. The story is 
told baldly in detail by the principal execu- 
tioner, hired for the job, Charles Michael- 
son, in his book “The Ghost Talks.” After 
the midterm eongressional elections of 1930, 
Which returned a Democratic House to 
Washington, nothing that President Hoover 
Proposed could get through Congress. No 
Program for recovery known to be favored 
by him stood a chance of adoption. The re- 
action off the President, with his dedicated 
Sincerity and his tireless capacity for work, 
Was complete frustration and the Nation 
Wallowed in what the opposition was prompt 
to label the Hoover depression. Mr. Hoover 
left the White House a man politically de- 
stroyed. Yet many a proposal originated by 
him, only to be blocked in the Congress, 
Was immediately put into effect by his suc- 
cessor. The Federal Deposit Insurance Cor- 
Poration is one such plan, to name one out 
of many. 

So complete was the destruction of the 
Political image that for almost 20 years 
Democratic candidates all over the country 
Were, as someone well said, “running against 
Hoover” with every hope of success. For the 
average individual who did not know the 
man it was impossible through this smok- 
ing ruin to evaluate the real Herbert Hoover. 
Even in political circles it was thought un- 
Safe to be identified with the name. In the 
1936 Republican Convention in Cleveland 
Mr. Hoover was permitted to speak, or so 
the corridor legend goes, only upon the un- 

that he would leave the conven- 
tion immediately after finishing his address. 
At all events he lived up to the agreement, 
if it was an agreement, scrupulously and the 
tears, for they were genuine fears, of a 
Stampede for Hoover among the délegates 
Were allayed. At the 1940 convention, again 
steps were taken to avoid the possibility of 
& draft Hoover maneuver. No opportunity 
Was afforded him to address the convention 
Untli after the nomination was settled. 

If these details seem petty in a life as full 
and serviceable as that of Mr. Hoover up to 
the time he left office as President, they are 
important to emphasize because they under- 
Score the greatest achievement in Mr. 
Hoover's great career: His ability to rise 
above personal bitterness, rancor and 
Trustrated hopes of vindication and to 
achieve a fourth life of selfless and serene 
Statesmanship as a private citizen, 

There is a story which is so good one can 
Only hope that it is true that during the 
early stages of this fourth phase of Mr. 
Hoover's life he was called upon to give an 
address in Oakland, Calif. One of his close 
Triends who saw an early draft of the speech 
Was bold enough to suggest that Mr. Hoover 
inject some of his natural humor into the 
text. The President strenuously opposed the 
idea; it was out of character for him and 
undignified. Nevertheless he went along 
with the suggestion. Immediately after the 
address he boarded a train for New York, 
being joined on the trip by one of his former 

es, Theodore Joslin, formerly of the 

m Transcript. All the way across the 
country Mr. Hoover was plunged in gloom. 
No telegrams had come in, no comment or 
Criticism of the Oakland speech had been 
received. He felt that he had been right in 
©pposing the friend's suggestion and that 
through his weakness in finally going along 
With the idea his reputation was forever 
ruined. When the train reached New York 
Mr. Hoover was met by another secretary 
bulging with telegrams. At the door of his 
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apartment there was a positive avalanche of 
messages, all highly laudatory. Finally, con- 
vinced, Mr. Hoover turned smilingiy to his 
staff and said with a twinkle, “You see, I 
knew all along this was what I could do if 
I tried.“ In any case it was about this time 
that a new Hoover definitely emerged. That 
is to say, the real Hoover began to be known 
for himself. 

Another great American, John Quincy 
Adams, defeated for reelection as President, 
and with an illustrious record behind him, 
made his greatest contribution in afterlife 
as a simple Member of Congress, dubbed “Old 
Man Eloquent” by his fellow Congressmen 
for his unflinching fight against the tyran- 
nical gag rule. So Herbert Hoover, ex-Presi- 
dent, may be said to have done most for his 
country through his example as a private 
citizen and for his leadership and implemen- 
tation of the recommendations of the bi- 
partisan Hooyer Commissions for the re- 
organization of our National Government. 

So as we salute him on his 85th birthday 
it is possible to say of Herbert Hoover that 
he has lived to achieve the satisfaction of 
complete vindication and a permanent place 
in the affection and admiration of his fel- 
low countrymen. No one who was present 
at the Republican Conventions of 1952 and 
1956 could have failed to note in his memory 
book that the highlight of both conven- 
tions was the spontaneous and overwhelm- 
ing welcome extended to Mr. Hoover during 
his entire visit to the platform and the re- 
ception of his remarks, which were those 
of a wise, witty, warmhearted, and happy 
man. 

The clouds have lifted from the mountain. 
What emerges in the clear light of the after- 
noon sun is the peak, calm, serene, and mag- 
nificent. That is the Herbert Hoover every 
American halls today. 


The Storm’s Gathering 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT W. HEMPHILL 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 11, 1959 


Mr, HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recor, I include the following editorial 
from the Camden Chronicle, Camden, 
S.C., September 4, 1959: 

THE STỌRM’S GATHERING 

As this is written, President Eisenhower 
has reassured West Germany's Chancellor 
Adenauer, if in vague terms, of our determi- 
nation to pursue the unification of Ger- 
many and “protect the freedom and welfare 
of the people of Berlin,” and is now engaged 
in talks with Britain's Prime Minister Mac- 
millan in London. 

At both Bonn and London, the President 
was recelved in tumultuous ovations by 
crowds that obviously exceeded all expec- 
tations. On the 16 mile automobile journey 
from the London Airport to the residence of 
U.S. Ambassador Jock Whitney, the con- 
quering hero reception reached a level of 
exuberance that more than once rent the 
police lines asunder, but apparently with- 
out serious incident. 

It looks as though the British leaders, 
generally ed as advocates of appease- 
ment, have stiffened their attitudes toward 
the Kremlin since the Khrushchev invita- 
tion to the United States. Now, uneasy of 
the outcome of the Washington talks, Mr. 
Macmillan is expected to advise the Presi- 
dent that he must adopt a get tough policy 
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toward his guest, and to urge a four-power 
summit conference this fall. 

At his next stop, Paris, President Elsen- 
hower will doubtless be received with all 
the uproar and excitement with which the 
French invest a public reception, But the 
real test of his journey will come in the 
conversations with the stiff-necked Presi- 
dent De Gaulle, who not only takes a dim 
view of the Khrushchey visit, but, with 
some justification, we think, feels he has 
been given the back of Uncle Sam's hand. 
If President Eisenhower soothes De Gaulle 
by endorsing the French policy in Algeria, 
it will be all right with Chancellor Adenauer, 
but Prime Minister Macmillan will be very 
unhappy and regard this as a blow to West- 
ern prestige in Asia. 

And then home to prepare for what is, 
at best, the most dangerous diplomatic ex- 
periment in American history. Khrushchev, 
of course, has been preparing for It by lob- 
bing further threats at West Germany and 
by hotting up the Lao war, in which we 
are now participating with military aid to 
this beleaguered free nation. 

In the meanwhile as disapproval of the 
Khrushchev visit mounts here at home, its 

in Moscow add to the growing 
hope that the visit may still not happen. 
In anticipation that this unwelcome guest 
may bow out, just as he canceled his trip 
to Sweden, the White House might still 
withdraw the invitation. 


A Minimum Security Unit 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. NEWELL A. GEORGE 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, September 11, 1959 


Mr. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, over- 
crowded prisons and correctional insti- 
tutions are causing much anxiety to law 
enforcement officials, 

The U.S. Prison at Leavenworth, 
Kans., was erected in 1895 and is now 
overcrowded by some 800 prisoners. 

One of the greatest needs in this coun- 
try today is a minimum security institu- 
tion in which young and first offenders 
could receive proper treatment, care and 
rehabilitation. 

Dr. Karl Menninger, an outstanding 
psychiatrist, is of the opinion that less 
confinement and more psychological 
therapy would improve our penal system. 
This would certainly be true in the cases 
of young offenders. 

An editorial, Mr. Speaker, appeared on 
Tuesday, September 1, 1959, in the 
Kansas City Kansan of which Mr. John 
H. Stauffer is the editor. Under leave 
granted I include this editorial in the 
extension of my remarks: 

[From the Kansas City Kansan, Sept. 1, 1959] 
OVERCROWDED PRISONS 

Dr. Karl Menninger’s recent statement that 
prisons are a poor place to rehabilitate 
wrongdoers is recalled when one peruses the 
official reports disclosing the steadily increas- 
ing population in our institutions of confine- 
ment. The total population of the United 
States is growing fast but the prison rate is 
growing even faster, according to J. Edgar 
Hoover, Director of the FBI. 

‘The situation in Kansas is worthy of pass- 
ing note. The U.S. prison in Leavenworth, 
built in 1895 to house 1,700 at present houses 
2,500 prisoners, which has been an average 
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total for a number of years. In 1934 when 
many men were being convicted of making 
and selling illegal liquors the prison popula- 
tion reached 3,400, according to Associate 
Warden Kaiser's report to the Leavenworth 
Times. 2 

There are more Federal prisoners now, he 
thinks, because more offenders are being 
caught. But Leavenworth's problems are not 
unique, All Federal prisons are over crowded, 
Kaiser says. 

At the State penitentiary at nearby Lan- 
sing, Warden Tracy Hand sees no population 
problems as far as State institutions are con- 
cerned. Capacity there is 1,945 prisoners; 
present occupancy, 1,544 prisoners. The 
housing limit has been exceeded in the past 
however. During the depression when men 
were driven by want and hunger to crime 
there were as many as 2,100 prisoners at 


Dr. Menninger believes a better penal sys- 
tem should be instituted, with much less 
confinement and much more psychological 
therapy and an adequate parole supervisory 
Program. 


Which leads one Kansas editor to suggest 
that the State prison be relocated to Topeka, 
where psychotherapists are available. 


Military Manpower Waste 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONARD G. WOLF 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 11, 1959 


Mr. WOLF. Mr. Speaker, the investi- 
gation of misuse of military manpower 
which is being made by the Manpower 
Utilization Subcommittee of the House 
Armed Services Committee has already 
uncovered many situations in need of 
correction. 

Under the able chairmanship of our 
colleague, Congressman MELVIN Price, 
of Illinois, the subcommittee has been 
doing splendid work to strengthen the 
armed services and save millions of dol- 
lars for our taxpayers. 

Congressman Frank Kowalskr. of 
Connecticut, our indefatigable colleague, 
has won national admiration for his en- 
deavors in the manpower field. And the 
efforts are beginning to pay off. 

It is gratifying that the Military Es- 
tablishment is taking some small steps to 
correct the waste of our most precious 
asset—manpower. But the job of seeing 
that personne] are utilized for maximum 
effectiveness must go on. Sonie rather 
Startling changes were made by William 
Bradford Huie in the October issue of 
Cavalier magazine and if the situation 
is as described by Mr. Huie, then the 
U.S. Army and the Marine Corps are 
subsidizing athletes and athletic teams, 

If big name athletes are being kept off 
duty and out of training simply to play 
at their sport, then the only word that 
can be used is “subsidizing.” 

Brig. Gen. Wiliam B. McKean, U.S. 
Marine Corps (retired) has said that the 
situation in the Marine Corps is de- 
plorable. If what Mr. Huile reports about 
the treatment of Lt. Ron Kramer is true, 
then a deplorable situation also exists 
at Bolling Field. 
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If the facts in this case are not as 
presented in the Cavalier story, the Bol- 
ling Field people should welcome the op- 
portunity to present the facts. 

Let me present some significant ex- 
tracts from the article in Cavalier maga- 
zine; 

We can tell Mr. Price right now, and 
we'll give him plenty of proof later in this 
story, that investigating athletes won't win 
him any popularity contests—as Mr. KOWAL- 
SKI's investigation of servants is doing for 
him. But if manpower is what his commit- 
tee is talking about, he sure better look 
at the jockstrap situation, Not only will 
he find a horde of men being wasted but 
he'll find that a lot of money is being 
spent helping these men carry on a pro- 
gram that Js making their presence m uni- 
form a farce. 

Mr. Price really doesn't have to travel very 
far to find out if the jockstrap program 
is worth investigating. Two of the biggest 
fellas are right under his nose—Bolling Air 
Force Base and the Quantico Marines. 

For a starter he could check the training 
records of such Bolling stars past and pres- 
ent as John Roach (SMU and Chicago Cardi- 
nals), Don Schaeffer and Joe Heap of Notre 
Dame, Ralph Guglielmi of Notre Dame and 
the Washington Redskins, now a civillan 
again. 

Now the Bolling people will have an ex- 
pianation. Bolling's an administrative base, 
they'll tell Mr. Price, and because most of 
the athletes (who were in Air Force ROTC 
in college) have a physical defect they are 
held over at Bolling. Same goes for Eglin 
AFB, the other blg Air Force football power. 

Someone else might tell him that the Air 
Force ROTC is the best thing that ever hap- 
pened to the Bolling team. That now the 
coaches know who's coming into the Air 
Force in the fall and can requisition the men 
through personnel and thus can plan the 
teams in advance of the season. The fact 
that Bolling, the base closest to the Pen- 
tagon, has the best record over the years 
is not a coincidence. A 

No, the Bolling brass will say, it's all coin- 
cidence and luck that they get such teams. 

Ron Kramer, the Michigan and Green Bay 
Packer star end, could tell Mr. Prick a story 
too, and Ron is at nearby Fort Myer, Va. 
quite accessible to Mr. Price, if he wants to 
ask him. 

Seems Kramer, an Alr Force ROTC man, 
was called to active duty and taken in on 
a Waiver after falling the physical examina- 
tion. The next stop for him was Bolling 
Alr Force Base. But Ron was a spoll-sport. 
He just refused to play football, He had a 
bad knee and he was going to save it for 
Green Bay where the pay is better, 

You remember the old service saying “we 
can't make you do it—but we can make you 
sorry you didn't.” Kramer began to get 
some of that—and once more he turned out 
to be a spoll-sport. He mentioned what was 
going on to a couple of newspapermen on the 
coast and one in New York, and they gave 
out with a few growls and the Bolling people 
ran like hell. 

When the Kramer situation cooled off. he 
was transferred to Fort Myer, where they 
don't have a football team. There was no 
need for his type of intelligence officer at 
Bolling, the Public Information Officer ex- 
plained. Question: What job would he have 
done at Bulling then if he had played foot- 
ball? Mr. Price can get the answer when 
he finda out what the other stars do when 
they're not playing. Should be very inter- 
es ting. 

Over at Quantico they'll be more direct 
in the best Marine tradition. They've had 
great teams for as long as anyone can recall 
and they'll admit they try to hold on to the 
good football material as long as possible. 
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The reason given for that will be elevation 
of morale. For an answer to that I com- 
mend to Mr. Price a passage from the book 
Ribbon Creek by the outspoken Brig. Gent 
William B. McKean, USMC (retired). In the 
chapter on leadership Mr, McKean says: 

“Now we have a large completely different 
influx; those fulfilling obligated service. 
Rather than be drafted into the Army as a 
private these characters do the minimum 
work necessary for a commission because 
they think life as an Officer easier than that 
in the ranks, and also they wish to exercise 
some control over where they do their re- 
quired service. -A large share of these draft 
evaders just mark time waiting for a release. 
This was pointed up by a recruit battalion 
sergeant major sitting on our enlistment 
board. “Well, sir. They go to basic school 
and stay at Quantico until basketball season 
is over, Then they come down here for 4 
season of football and basketball. After that 
they come into a recruit battalion for about 
3 months to complete their active duty. 
What can we expect?” 

After these characters“ go back to in- 
active duty they go into the Reserves where 
eventually they become captains. In & 
brush-fire affair they could be leading com- 
panies of men. Theortically they'd be quali- 
fied. Theoretically. 

The Marines really work at having the 
good teams and spreading the good teams 
around. Athletes at either basic school or 
boot training are eligible for only one season 
of a sport at Quantico or Parris Island. (This 
can mean a whole year for a three-sport 
man.) To make sure this rule is enforced, 
Headquarters has a special Jockstrap roster 
punched into its accounting machines and 
a desk in the personnel department which 
manages the swapping of players among 
“clubs.” 

Good for morale? Or just good for the 
morale of the hero-worshiping brass? Ccr- 
tainly not fair to the taxpayer who is paying 
for a man to be trained as a fighting man and 
not fair to the man who leaves the service 
labeled trained and combat ready” when 
he isn't. 

And it doesn't stop here. The jockstrap- 
per is a big man in the Pacific and European 
theaters, too. Listen to a young ex-Army 
man and he'll be glad to talk to Mr. Price 
about it too, “I spent almost 24 months 
in the Army. For about 5 months I was on 
real active duty. The rest of the time I did 
next to nothing except play basketball. 

“When I first went into the Army at Fort 
Dix, I was assigned to a training company 
and issued a rifie, A few days after my 
training cycle began, I was tapped to be s 
basketball player, I had played college ball. 
When my company commander objected to 
my absence from training formation, I was 
transferred to another company. At this 
other company, I did very limited training in 
the morning. I was picked up at 1 o'clock 
in the afternoon and taken to practice. I 
slept In a special cadre room by myself in a 
7-toot bed. It took me almost 8 months to 
finish basic. I never had a rifle after leaving 
my first company. 

“When my orders were cut for overseas 
duty, I was told to look up a certain officer at 
Fort Kilmer, N.J., who would see to it that I 
was taken off the overseas shipping orders 
and would be assigned to a post in the States, 
a good basketball post. When I got to Kil- 
mer the officer in question was gone and 
instead I ran into a anti-jockstrap officer who 
gave me a really hard time when I broached 
him on the subject. 

“When I went overseas I was again tapped 
to play for the team at Orleans, France. Here 
we played something like 60 games—a big 
schedule—and did very little, if any, duty. 
We were very seldom at the base. When we 
weren't playing. we were usually in Paris on 
passes, The only time I was ever on duty 
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was when I was on teletype during alerts. 
All athletic activity stopped during alerts, 
but I assure you I could have done very little 
if the alert had ever been the real thing. We 
traveled all over Europe playing other teams 
and almost took a trip to Egypt, but missed 
Out at the last minute. As I said before, the 
last officer I met at Camp Kilmer had been 
Sntijockstrap. The light colonel we had with 
Our Orleans team was almost pathetically 
Projockstrap. He used to stand behind the 
bench and towel us as we came off the floor 
and also inject drops into our noses, 

“Most jockstrappers had all the leave they 
Wanted. Most of it wasn’t charged to them 
because the brass always had a man in per- 
sonnel who would juggle records for the 
athletes. 

“When I got out of the service I was almost 
as green a recrult as I was the day I went 
in. From what the other guys I knew from 
basketball tell me, the same setup is still 
going strong.” 


Time To Pay for Prodigality 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. BYRNES 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 11,1959 


Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I include here an editorial ap- 
Pearing in the Wall Street Journal for 
Thursday, September 10, 1959: 


Tıme To Pay ror Propicatiry 


It cannot be an easy deolsion for the Presi- 
dent to make public acknowledgment that 
the Government of the United States is in 
financial straits, 

For one thing, such an acknowledgment 
must partake of the nature of a confession 
by those who make it: it must also carry im- 
Plications of blame for many past errors by 
Others. Thus it would be bound to raise a 
tremendous political furor. 

For another, there is the sheer difficulty 
of explaining the problem, of relating the 
Government's fiscal difficulties, seemingly so 
remote, to the work-a-day lives of the peo- 
Ple. It would require considerable skill to 
do this with the right sense of proportion. 

And finally there is the very real fear that 
dramatic gestures might carry such a tone 
Of desperateness as to make matters worse. 
It is this that pinions the President and 
those about him upon the horns of a di- 
lemma; they may need dramatic gestures to 
give a sense of urgency to action, but the 
same gestures could conceivably turn a sense 
Of urgency into one of panic. 

So we can understand the doubts and 
hesitation over the plan, now being dis- 
cussed within the administration, to call a 
Special session of Congress to deal with press- 
ing fiscal problems and to have the President 
Personally explain to the country, by tele- 
vision and radio, the dimensions of that 
Problem. 

Yet it seems to us that the time has 
come for something to drimntize the Gov- 
erument's fiscal plight. The risks involved, 
We think, are far outweighed by what is to 
be won. 

The fiscal problem as viewed by the men 
who manage the Government’s money, and 
Whose views are reported elsewhere in this 
Newspaper, is seriops, beyond doubt. But it 
is not calamitous, much less hopeless—if the 
Tight actions are taken promptly. And we 
have not lost our conviction that the people 


Of the United States will support the right 
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actions, once they are told the truth plainly 
and honestly. 

That truth, in its simplest form, is that 
time has caught up with a prodigal coun- 
try. For more than a decade this country 
has spent money like the proverbial drunken 
sailor. We have poured out billions to make 
life more pleasant for farmers, to pay hand- 
some rewards to veterans, to give ourselves 
a luxury of houses and roads and any sort 
of welfare that came happily to mind. We 
have poured many billions of hard-earned 
money all over the globe. 

And we have done all this with a blatant 
disregard of the deficit the billions accrued 
in our accounts. Many politicians led us on 
by dangling before us all the wonderful 
things we could buy with these billions. 
Worse, many learned economists reassured 
us that all those deficits were of no con- 
sequence; the supply of money was endless. 
Still worse, we as a people believed all this, 
too intoxicated to remember that even the 
richest purse is not bottomless. 

Well, now the men who manage the 
money see that the bottom is not far away. 
The technical problem that grabs the head- 
lines—the rising interest rates for borrowed 
money—is merely a warning sign of what lies 
beneath. It says that the barrel is runnin: 
dry not only for the Treasury of the United 
States but for everybody. 

But a warning is also an opportunity. 
Here the opportunity is time to choose be- 
tween two paths. One is to choose inflation; 
not the modest inflation we have heard 
so much about but inflation in mammoth 
doses. The other is to choose to put our 
house in order. 

This means, first of all, to pay the price 
of our past prodigality. Congress must give 
the Government the legal authority to 
shoulder long-term debts regardless of the 
cost, in interest rates, of that debt; the 
managers must have the tools to manage 
with. But it means most of all that we must 
stop our prodigal spending. 

Neither the President, the Secretary of the 
Treasury nor anyone else need suppose that 
it is any secret to the informed people of 
the world that the United States has come 
to this choice. Not to speak of it, not to say 
frankly what must be done, will only hide it 
a little longer from the great body of the 
citizens. 

So we think It is far better to speak plainly 
and act boldly. This country has had more 
than a decade of dancing to a feverish 
spending tune. But nobody need despair 
of it if it shows it is now ready to pay the 
piper. 


Agricultural Imports Do Not Help 


America’s Farmers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR A. KNOX 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 11, 1959 


Mr. KNOX. Mr. Speaker, our Nation’s 
trading partners abroad are well on the 
road to achieving a record year in sales of 
their products to their favorite customer, 
the United States. Manufactured goods 
of practically every description are land- 
ing at our shores in unprecedented vol- 
ume—to the distress of many American 
producers, investors, and jobholders, 

The invasion of our domestic markets 
is not limited to manufactured products 
and mincrals, about which we have 
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heard much in recent weeks. Our agri- 
culture interests find themselves targets 
for foreign competition which is rapidly 
mounting. 

The meat industry provides a good 
example. In 1958, our imports of meat 
products were valued at nearly $335 mil- 
lion. Animals shipped here for slaughter 
were valued at $131 million. Together, 
they accounted for some $460 million 
in sales for livestock producers, packers, 
and shippers in other countries. 

Moreover, this represented a gain of 
86 percent in a single year. In 1957 our 
imports of edible animals and meat pred- 
ucts totaled $250 million. But at the 
time, that too was a banner year, for 
only a year earlier, in 1956, total imports 
of these items were less than $160 mil- 
lion. So 1957 brought a gain of more 
than 60 percent over 1956. 

Thus, in the brief span of 2 years, 
1956-58, imports of livesteck, poultry and 
meat products climbed $310 milliorr, or 
very nearly 200 percent. 

This phenomenal increase indicates 
clearly why so many of this country's 
livestock producers have joined their 
voice to the rising chorus of protests 
against a foreign economic policy that 
leaves them all but defenseless in the 
face of unreasonable competition from 
abroad. 

Some segments of the domestic meat 
industry have been harder hit than oth- 
ers. Mutton producers, for example, are 
‚witnessing a virtual flood of imports 
from Australia and New Zealand. The 
statistics will speak for themselves, 

In 1956, Australia shipped 313.000 
pounds of mutton to the United States; 
in 1957, shipmerits rose slightly to 441,- 
000 pounds; in 1958, the dam burst and 
shipments soared to 14,250,000 pounds, 
or more than 30 times the 1957 volume. 

But teh worst was yet to come. Aus- 
tralian mutton shipments to the United 
States surpassed the record 1958 volume 
in the first fourth months of 1959. By 
June 30 they had reached nearly 23 mil- 
lion pounds, up more than 50 percent 
over last year’s total imports. 

Mutton imports form New Zealand 
show a similarly fantastic increase, from 
a mere 9,000 pounds in 1954, to 250,000 
pounds in both 1955 and 1956, to 1,300,- 
000 pounds in 1957, to 2,310,000 pounds 
in 1958, and in the first 6 months of 1959, 
over 5 million pounds. 

New Zealand also found the United 
States a prime market for lamb, beef and 
veal. In 1956 New Zealand shipped us 
161,000 pounds of lamb; in 1957, 368,000 
pounds; in 1958, 4,700,000 pounds. 

Imports of beef and veal increased 
eyen more dramatically. Shipments 
from New Zealand have risen from 
1,121,000 pounds to 182 million pounds 
in the short space of five years. 

As recently as 1956, imports of beef 
and yeal from New Zealand totaled 4 
million pounds, then multiplied more 
than 12 times to 50 million pounds in 
1957, and then nearly quadrupled to 182 
million pounds last year. In the first 6 
months of 1959 these imports lagged 
only a trifle behind the terrific pace 
achieved a year ago. 

Australia, of course, could not be ex- 
pected to concede the U.S. beef 
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petitors without a struggle. So, not sur- 


prisingly, imports of beef and veal from 
Australia, after a fairly slow start, have 
caught up with and passed New Zea- 
land's shipments. 

In 1954 Australia sent us $1,800,000 
pounds of beef and veal; moderate yearly 
increases sent the total to 5% million 
pounds by 1957. Then, in 1958, these 
imports more than tripled in volume to 
17 million pounds, and this volume was 
exceeded in the first 2 months of 1959. 
By the end of June 1959 the United 
States had received more than 83 million 
pounds of Australian beef and veal, and 
New Zealand, after far outstripping its 
neighbor's shipments a year earlier, was 
running a respectable but fairly distant 
second. 

Other examples of the unreasonable 
competition confronting the American 
meat industry plentiful. For in- 
stanee, in the 9 85 month of January 
1959 Australia shipped us more lamb 
than she sent here in the entire 12 
months of 1958. Imports of Australian 
lamb reached 2 million pounds in the 
first 6 months of 1959, compared to 326,- 
000 pounds in all of 1958. 

A recent issue of the Sheep Industry 
Journal reports that lamb growers from 
Australia and New Zealand have jour- 
neyed to this country to find ways to 
increase their shipments here. 

With all due respect to the splendid 
free nations these gentlemen represent, 
I cannot sincerely wish them success in 
their overtures. On the contrary, I 
would advise them to let well enough 
alone. 

For in spite of its haphazard trade 
policy, the U.S. Government still retains 
a sense of obligation to its domestic in- 
dustries, and sooner or later it will take 
steps to prevent the American meat pro- 
ducers’ total destruction. We can only 
hope that these steps, when finally au- 
thorized, will not be too little and too 
late. à 


Shall Congress Sell Michigan Down the 
Mississippi? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. ELFORD A. CEDERBERG 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, September 11, 1959 


Mr. CEDERBERG. Mr. Speaker, the 
people of Michigan are grateful to Con- 
gress because it has once again stuck 
its thumb in the dike, so to speak, and 
prevented for the time being the out- 
pouring of the waters of our Great Lakes 
into the Chicago drainage canal for the 
benefit of that city’s sewage system. 

The selfishness of the Chicago authori- 
ties is appalling. In the face of the ob- 
jections of an adjoining nation and the 
city’s neighboring States, these officials 
continue to insist on getting congres- 
sional authorization for additional water 
with which to flush its sanitary canal. 

The editor of the Midland (Mich.) 
Daily News appropriately asks, editor- 
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ially, “Is Michigan Being Sold Down the 
Mississippi?” The editorial is very much 
to the point. I hope my colleagues who 
have supported this water diversion pro- 
posal in the past will take another look 
in the light of the Michigan position, as 
reflected by the editor of the Midland 
Daily News. The editorial follows: 


Is MICHIGAN BEING Sotp DOWN THE 
. rr? 


Washington reports seem to predict that 
Michigan, as well as other Great Lakes 
States, is about to be sold down the Missis- 
sippi. 

Senators from the Lakes States failed 
Friday to stem the tide on Chicago’s request 
for more water from Lake Michigan. By a 
66-21 vote, a motion to delay action lost. 
A second 72-19 vote made the bill the pend- 
ing Senate business. 

The big question was whether the House- 
approved measure was near final Senate 
passage, > 

The bill would, for a 1-year trial period, 
increase water diversion into the Illinois 
Waterway from the present 1,500 cubic feet 
per second to 2,500 cubic feet per second to 
increase the flushing effect on the Illinois 
Waterway and the Chicago sanitary canal. 
It also authorizes a 3-year study seeking a 
solution to Chicago's sewage problems. i 

Other cities, large and small, treat sewage 
and return water to rivers and lakes. For 
instance, Midland takes water from Lake 
Huron. Sewage is treated and water returned 
to the Tittabawassee which flows back to 
Lake Huron. 

With lake levels already low despite wet 
seasons, further diversion of water by Chi- 
cago is questionable at best. Millions of 
dollars in lake frontage investments is in- 
volved as well as navigation on the lakes. 

There Is apparently little Michigan can do 
except to continue fighting, Its Senators are 
lined up against the blll. If passage comes, 
the only hope is for a Presidential veto 
which appears possible. 

Meanwhile, Chicago and Illinois could do 
something about solving their sewage prob- 
lems in a manner that would not damage 
other States. 


Nigola Dimitrov Petkov 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. ALVIN M. BENTLEY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 11, 1959 


Mr. BENTLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to revise and extend my remarks 
in the Appendix of the Recorp, I feel 
it an honor and privilege to call to the 
attention of my colleagues the following 
biographic sketch of the great Bulgar- 
jan patroit, Nokola Dimitrov Petkov, 
who courageously defended the freedom 
and independence of his country 
through his lifetime: f 
NIKOLA PETKOV: BULGARIAN NATIONAL HERO 

AND GREATEST MARTYR IN THE STRUGGLE FOR 

FREEDOM AND INDEPENDENCE 

Nikola Dimitroy Petkov was born in Sofla 
in 1894. He was the son of Dimiter Petkov, 
a sel{-educated peasant from Dobruduja, who 
became Prime Minister of Bulgaria. Dimi- 
ter Petkov was assassinated in 1907 for op- 
posing forelgn intervention in the internal 
affairs of Bulgaria, especially on the part of 
Tsarist Russia. 
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Petko Petkov, Nikola’s brother, was one 
of the greatest Bulgarian peasant leaders. 
He fought Alexander Tzankov's Fascist dic- 
tatorship of 1923 and as a result was shot 
down on a Sofia street on June 14, 1924— 
exactly 1 year after the merciless assassina- 
tion of Alexander Stambolliskl. 

Nikola Petkov received a law degree in 
Paris, where he spent most of his youth. 
During the Nazi occupation of Bulgaria he 
was an underground leader and was impris- 
oned several times. 

When the Nazis were driven out of Bul- 
garia, Nikola Petkov and three other repre- 
sentatives of the Bulgarian National Agrarian 
Union—the largest political organization in 
Bulgaria—took part in the first coalition gov- 
ernment, together with Communists, Social- 
ists, representatives of the political group 
Zveno, and the independent intellectuals. 
Together with Dr. G. M. Dimitrov, Secretary 
General of the Bulgarian National Agrarian 
Union, Nikola Petkov fought stubbornly 
against Communist outrages, terror, and 
violence, and thus incurred the hatred of 
both the Communist Party and the Soviet 
occupation authorities. Despite these dif- 
ficulties, he continued to defend the freedom 
and Independence of his country. 

When the Soviet occupation authorities 
demanded the removal of the capitalist agent, 
Dr. G. M. Dimitrov, from his post as Secre- 
tary General Nikola Petkov took his place. 

In July 1945, Nikola Petkov sent a memo- 
randum to the Inter-Allied Control Com- 
mission demanding the postponement of the 
elections which the Communists had sched- 
uled for the end of August 1945. These 
elections were to involve only one list of 
candidates, headed by the Communist party. 
As a result of the memorandum, the Prime 
Minister declared that Petkov had resigned, 
although formally he never did so, In pro- 
test, Nikola Petkov and other cabinet min- 
isters broke up the Coalition Government, 
and thenceforth openly opposed the Com- 
munist dictatorship. Upon interevention of 
the control commission, the elections were 
postponed until November 18, 1945. 

During the winter of 1946, Stalin sent 
Vishinsky to Sofia for the purpose of getting 
Petkov to come back into the government. 
At their dramatic meeting, Petkov declared 
that it was not his custom to obey the orders 
of any foreigner, but to listen only to the 
will of the Bulgarian people. 

That meeting decided Petkov's fate. 

In October, 1946, Petkov headed the oppo- 
sition in its election campaign against the 
Communist-Soviet attempts to seize full 
control of the country. The enthusiastic 
people from the countryside and towns voted 
en masse for Petkov's list, but the election 
results were falsified and violence and blood- 
shed were commonplace, Nevertheless, 101 
people's representatives, headed by Petkov, 
were acknowledged to have been elected and 
triumphantly entered the grand national 
assembly. It was there that Petkov's most 
courageous and heroic struggle culminated. 
Availing himself of his constitutional im- 
munity, he unmasked in Parliament the 
treacherous. Intentions of the Communists 
and thelr leader, Georgi Dimitroy, former 
Secretary-General of the Comintern. He ac- 
cused them of being Stalinist agents, and 
said that their hands were stained with the 
blood of innocent Bulargians and that they 
wanted to make Bulgaria a Soviet province. 

As a result of his activity, Petkov was 

with conspiracy against the state - 
and the Soviet Union. Like his predecessor, 
he was called “an agent of Anglo-American 
capitalism.” 

After dramatic and stormy debates in Par- 
liament, Petkov was arrested inside the 
Parliament Building in complete defiance 
of the constitution and the law. Petkov 
declared dauntlessly that he would share 
with pride the fate of his father and his 
brother, 
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On August 16 Petkov was sentenced to 
die on the gallows. 

Early in the morning of September 23, 
Only 15 minutes after midnight, he was exe- 
cuted in secret because the Commumists 
feared the people's mass indignation. (At 
that time all executions took place about 5 
O'clock in the morning.) 

Prior to the execution a representative of 
the Bulgarian Communist Government ap- 
peared in Nikola Petkov's prison cell and 
Offered him a pardon if he signed a petition 
in which he declared his repentance. 

“You are even trying to desecrate my 
Sacred memory,” Petkoy replied. “My sen- 
tence was passed by your Moscow masters 
and no one can revoke it. I do not seek 
any mercy from you. I want to die so that 
My people may be freed sooner.” 

The heroic example set by Nikola Petkov 
Shook the free world and opened its eyes to 
the treacherous intentions and methods of 
the Bolshevist international conspiracy and 
the tragic fate which Soviet imperialism is 
Preparing for all of humanity, 

Petkov's career was a brilliant model of 
self{-sacrifices for his people, principles, ideas, 
freedom, and democracy. Thousands and 
thousands of Bulgarian patriots followed his 
great example. 

That is the reason why the American 
Congressmen who, upon the occasion of a 
visit to Bulgaria, laid a wreath on his freshly 
dug grave, called him “one of the greatest 
democrats of all time.” 

This is why government officials and states- 
Men from all over the world sent protest 
Notes to his Sofia and Moscow executioners, 
and honored, and still continue to honor, 
Nikola Petkov as one of the greatest martyrs 
of human freedom and the right to inde- 
pendence, 

With each elapsing year, the memory of 
Nikola Petkoy is becoming a greater danger 
for the Communist tyranny, shaking its yoke 
and leading the freedom fighters to their 
final victory. 


General Romulo on Philippine Island 
Veterans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 31, 1959 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, recently, 
here in Washington a ceremony was held 
in the Philippine Chancery, which is 
Significant because it shows that our 
friends and allies, the Filipino people, 
are grateful and they recognize services 
Tendered in their behalf. It also shows 
that we have fellow Americans who do 
honor to their country by taking up un- 
Selfishly a cause that they believe just. 
Philippine-American friendship is fos- 
tered by occasions such as that which 
took place on September 2, 1959, when 
Gen. Carlos P. Romulo, Philippine Am- 
bassador to the United States, who has 
dedicated the best years of his life to 
building up and developing friendly re- 
lations between our two peoples, decorat- 
ed Mr. Miles D. Kennedy and Col. Clar- 
ence H. Olson with the Philippine Le- 
gion of Honor, in the degree of officer, 
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for their service to the veterans of the 

Philippines. 

I would like to state in this connec- 
tion that it was proper that General 
Romulo should have been the repre- 
sentative of his government to award the 
decoration of these two officers of the 
American Legion because I have personal 
knowledge of the untiring efforts of the 
Philippine Ambassador in defending the 
rights of his fellow veterans in the 
Philippines and has spared no effort 
here in the United States to uphold their 
cause. Recently, because I invited him 
to open the International Trade Fair 
in Seattle, he left his work and other 
engagements here to accept my inyita- 
tion, and in his speech at a banquet at 
the Olympic Hotel, he did not fail to 
mention the heroism of the Filipino vet- 
erans who fought for the American flag 
in the Second World War. 

His address when he decorated Messrs. 
Kennedy and Olson follow: 

REMARKS BY GEN. CARLOS P. ROMULO, PHILIP- 
PINE AMBASSADOR, AT THE PRESENTATION OF 
Awanps TO Mr, MILES D. KENNEDY AND Cot. 
CLARENCE H. OLSON OF THE AMERICAN 
LEGION AT THE PHILIPPINE OHANCERY, 
WASHINGTON, D.C., WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 
2, 1959 


Iam happy to be the representative of my 
Government to confer the Legion of Honor, 
rank of officer, to two Americans who are 
real friends of the Philippines. I am proud 
as their fellow veteran to be able to publicly 
thank them in this manner in behalf of all 
the veterans of my country. Aside from 
Congressman OLIN E. TEAGUE, of Texas, who 
has been conferred the highest decoration in 
the gift of our Government by the late Presi- 
dent Magsaysay, and Congresswoman EDITH 
Nourse Rocers, of Massachusetts, I do not 
know of any two Americans who have so 
indefatigably and so disinterestedly fought 
for the recognition of the rights of the Fili- 
pino veterans than Mr. Miles D. Kennedy 
and Col. Clarence H. Olson. We in the 
Philippines owe them a debt of gratitude 
which we can never repay, and these medals 
are but a modest token of our deep apprecia- 
tion which the Republic of the Philippines 
officially makes as its own today. 

Here are two Americans who owe no favors 
to us. Without hope for any material re- 
ward, of their own free will, merely because 
they believe in the justice of our veterans’ 
claims, they have taken up the fight. I have 
personal knowledge of the amount of work 
that they have done in pleading for a hearing 
for their fellow veterans in the Philippines, 
of their persistence, of their personal sacri- 
fice. Against all odds they have tried every 
means and exerted every effort to show the 
American Government that the case for the 
Filipino veteran is a case that involves not 
only Philippine-American relations but 
America's honor, In the American Legion, 
on Capitol Hill, before American official 
agencies, whenever and wherever they can 
be heard, they have spoken forthrightly and 
eloquently for our veterans’ cause. 

While we have such American friends, 
while we can count on the support of such 
champions of our veterans, while we have 
Americans imbued with that inherent sense 
of fairness and square deal of the true Amer- 
ican, while we have men like Congressman 
Teague to whom we are indebted for his un- 
tiring efforts for our veterans, Congress- 
woman Rogers, Mr. Kennedy, and Colonel 
Olson who selfiessiy take up the fiaht for us, I 
say to my people that they can take heart, 
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they need not despair, for as I have always 
said, the cause of our Filipino veterans is a 
just cause and I have an abiding faith in 
the unfailing sense of justice of the Amer- 
ican people. 

The Filipino veterans who haye come from 
Manila to attend the American Legion con- 
vention in Minneapolis last week have seen 
another convincing demonstration of Amer- 
{ea’s friendship for us and of the Legion's 
firm conviction that the fight for our vet- 
erans in the Philippines is a just fight and 
must be pursued here in Washington at all 
levels. The American Legion has approved 
three resolutions all of which are an en- 
dorsement of the plea of the Filipino veteran 
for a recognition of his just rights. If our 
people are looking fot another evidence of 
America’s continuing friendly interest in us, 
of the reservoir of American good will for 
the Philippines, the American Legion has 
given such evidence and I need not say it is 
deeply appreciated by my people. 2% 

The fight to assert the just rights of our 
veteraus is three-pronged: (1) to enlist the 
help of American public opinion, and work- 
ing through influential organizations like the 
American Legion is a correct approach; (2) 
to get the favorable support of the adminis- 
tration, that is, get the affirmative report 
of the executive agencies of the U.S, Govern- 
ment; and (3) finally, the approval of the 

American Congress. It is not an easy mat- 
ter to succeed in getting a concerted action 
by these three. In fact, it is an uphill fight 
and it takes time, patience, coordination of 
efforts and restraint. It took us 24 years to 
get tion of the justice of our gold 
devaluation refund claim and 10 years for 
the approval of additional war damage com- 
pensation. With Congressman Tracux and 
Congresswoman Rocers and other friends on 
Capitol Hill and with men like Colonel Olson 
and Mr. Kennedy and others in the Ameri- 
can Legion, with our Government firmly 
backing up our veterans, and with our vet- 
erans in the Philippines presenting a united 
front, I am confident that this question of 
the claims of our veterans will be solved to 
the mutual satisfaction of both peoples. 

For my part, I wish to give the assurance 
that I will continue to spare no effort and 
leave no stone unturned to see to it that my 
fellow veterans who risked their all for the 
American flag are given the recognition that 
is their legitimate right. On the floor of the 
U.S. Congress when I was Resident Commis- 
sioner and in committee hearings—all of 
which are on record—I have given voice to 
their just pleas. In three of my published 
books I have paid them the tribute that they 
have earned and thus impress the American 
people with their heroism and sacrifice. My 
unremitting efforts in their behalf I reiter- 
ate will continue with vigor because I firmly 
believe that their cause is just and the 
American people, given the facts, will not 
deny Justice where justice is due. 

Mr. Kennedy and Colonel Olson: The med- 
als that you now wear symbolize your entry 
in the Legion of Honor, select men to whom 
23 million Filipinos are beholden for out- 
standing and distinguished service rendered 
in their behalf. You personify the qualities 
of true Americanism that have won for your 
people the friendship and loyalty of men 
who in America’s hour of need stood by you 
without counting the cost. When your Old 
Glory was pulled down in the Philippines by 
enemy hands, in your darkest hour in the 
Pacific, they were brown hands that picked 
it up and they were brown breasts that were 
bared against Japanese bayonets in defense 
of the United States. In behalf of those 
Filipino soldiers who did not hesitate to fight 
for your fiag, I thank you for remembering 
them and for your efforts to see to it that 
your people may not forget. 
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AFL-CIO President George Meany’s Ad- 
dress to 60th National Convention of 
the Veterans of Foreign Wars 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 11, 1959 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I wish to iffelude the text of an 
address made by George Meany, presi- 
dent of the AFL-CIO, before the distin- 
guished guests banquet at the 60th 
annual national convention of the Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars: 

Appress sy AFL-CIO PRESIDENT GEORGE 
MEANY TO THE DISTINGUISHED GUESTS BAN- 
QUET OF THE 60TH NATIONAL CONVENTION OF 
THE VETERANS OF FOREIGN WARS AT THE 
STATLER-HILTON, Los ANGELES, CALIF. 


Distinguished guests and friends of the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars, I am deeply 
touched by your recognition of my efforts to 
serve America. There could be no greater 
tribute than to be honored for service to 
Americanism at such a moment in the life 
of our Nation. What I appreciate most about 
receiving this award is that, in honoring me, 
you are paying tribute to the vital and con- 
structive role of American labor at this 
crucial hour. 

Since receiving notice of this award I have 
asked myself: What is Americanism? What 
is the most valuable thing in our life as 
Americans? To American labor, American- 
ism is a way of life based on human values, 
on the right to worship God in the way we 
please, on men not on money, on character 
and capacity and not on color, on oppor- 
tunity not on origin, on aspiration rather 
than on acquisition. We look upon our de- 
mocracy not only as a heritage—but also in 
part at least as our own achievement, with 
a continuing responsibility upon all Amer- 
icans to constantly work for the improvement 
of our democratic institutions. American- 
ism cannot be the monopoly of any organ- 
ization, movement, or individual. 

Much of our national strength is rooted 
in the diverse backgrounds of our people. If 
we go back far enough, we are all foreigners. 
Whether we came via Plymouth Rock, or Ellis 
Island, or as refugees from Communist- 
enslaved Hungary, we were impelled by a 
yearning for freedom, dignity, opportunity 
for creativeness and growth and not only by 
a hope for material improvement. This com- 
mon faith, this common hope, has welded us 
into one Nation of many peoples. 

We dare not take our liberties and our 
national security for granted. Never, for a 
moment, can we take our eyes off the reality 
of our times. The aggressor we face is ruth- 
less and fully armed with the deadliest 
modern weapons. 

The world crisis has made us more aware 
of the weaknesses and shortcomings of our 
democracy, The totalitarian despots are 
counting on these weaknesses to help them 
triumph. We must not slacken our efforts 
to overcome such weaknesses as racialism, 
discrimination, recurring economic reces- 
sions, unemployment, and poverty. Pailure 
to overcome these weaknesses would jeopard- 
ize our democracy. 

We of American labor have the greatest 
falth in the effectiveness of democratic in- 
stitutions and processes as instruments for 
solving economic problems and furthering 
happiness in the daily lives of our people. 

Political democracy cannot grow or even 
continue for long without our economy pros~ 
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pering and growing. Economic democracy 
must go hand in hand with political de- 
mocracy. Theodore Roosevelt once put the 
problem this way: “If democracy is to mean 
the happiness and contentment its founders 
intended for all Americans, we must pass 
prosperity around.” 

Our democracy cannot be defended suc- 
cessfully by military force alone. Social and 
economic security is indisepensable to na- 
tional security. Denial of industrial free- 
dom and social and economic insecurity are 
enemies of democracy within our lines. We 
must overcomie these enemies from within 
in order to take the full moral and political 
Offensive against our enemies from without. 
Communism, fascism, falangism, and every 
other type of tyranny thrive on social mal- 
adjustment and economic insecurity. 

If we look at Americanism in a practical 
sense, and not as a platitude, then we will 
see clearly that one of the most vital and 
indispensable expressions of American de- 
mocracy is the labor union. I say this with 
a full realization of the errors and weak- 
nesses of our movement. The right of 
workers to join one with another for the 
purpose of collectively securing a fair share 
of the wealth created under our American 
system is a basic right without which there 
would be no protection for workers against 
economic exploitation. 

American business has learned quite well 
to adapt itself to technological change. But, 
unfortunately, quite a few businessmen still 
refuse to adapt themselves to social change 
and progress, Failure in this respect can 
only lead to a bankruptcy even more costly 
that that which would result from refusal 
to adapt business to technological change. 

On a number of recent occasions, 
Soviet dictator, Mr. Khrushchev, has said 
that his totalitarian system is new and 
young and that the democracy we in America 
cherish is old. He has bragged that Soviet 
Communism is the wave of the future and 
that the future belongs to his slave empire. 
In the role of a prophet, Khrushchey re- 
minds us of Hitler who often boasted that 
his Nazi empire would last 1,000 years. 
Need we remind the Communist dictator 
about what happened to Hitler and his 
prophecy? 

Khrushchey knows his tyranny, but he 
certainly does not know his history. His- 
torically speaking, the democracy which our 
country represents is new and young. De- 
mocracy is the most forward-looking, and 
advanced system of human relationships— 
being based on human dignity, equality, 
opportunity and justice. The tyranny that 
Moscow represents is old. It is totalitarian 
slavery. The only thing really new about 
Soviet tyranny is its masquerading a move- 
ment for profound social reform and its 
utilization of modern technology and in- 
dustry for bolstering its despotism. Khru- 
shchey’s communism is but another reac- 
tionary and dreadful episode in the long 
history of man’s uphill struggle for dignity, 
decency, and democracy. 

In recent weeks, there has been much 
talk emphasizing America's desire for peace 
and friendship with the Russian people. 
There never was any question about the 
American people being genuinely friendly to- 
ward the Russian and the other Soviet 
peoples. We want peace and friendship 
with the Russian and the other enslaved 
peoples of the Soviet empire. However, the 
issue in the world today is not peace and 
friendship but peace and freedom. This is 
the issue at the heart of the world crisis. 
It is not an issue merely dividing the Krem- 
lin from the White House or the Moscow 
regime from the American people. It divides 
the Moscow regime from its own people. In 
& world of peace and freedom, there would 
be no problem of friendship between na- 
tions. But in a world where peace can be 
dictated by blackmail or the ballistic mis- 
siles of despotism, there can be no real 
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friendship, there can be no freedom, and 
there can be no peace—unless it is the peace 
of the prison or the peace of the graveyard. 

But military attack is not the only danger 
our country faces today. We must also 
guard against dangerous illusions about our 
enemy and his hypocritical pretensions. 

Wishful thinking has led some to delude 
themselves into believing that the Commu- 
nist dictators are hostile to America because 
they do not know enough about our country 
and have some misconceptions about our 
democratic way of life and the loyalty of our 
people to our free institutions. Therefore, 
say these self-deluded: let the Communist 
dictators come to our land as our guests, 
let them see for themselves the truth about 
our country and they will lose their mis- 
conceptions. Then, they will become friend- 
ly to us, world tension will be lessened, and 
the danger of war will be ended, It is all 60 
simple. 

No illusion could be more dangerous. The 
Soviet rulers have unlimited access to the 
facts about life in our country. They have 
the most extensive and effective intelligence 
espionage service in the world. Very likely, 
the Moscow dictators are far better informed 
in a detailed sense about our defense system, 
our economy, our labor unions and our po- 
litical parties than the heads of our Govern- 
ment are about what goes on in the Kremlin. 

It is not so much ignorance or misconcep- 
tion of our democratic way of life which has 
prompted Stalin and Khrushchey to wage 
cold war against us and to threaten human- 
ity with atomic destruction. In fact, the 
more Khrushchey and his Communist regime 
know and understand our democracy and 
the full support it enjoys among our people, 
the more they fear and hate it as the ob- 
stacle in their drive for conquering the world 
and remolding it on the Soviet pattern. 

The Communist rulers are prisoners of 
their own dogma. Twenty-five years 
American recognition of the Soviet Govern- 
ment have meant the presence of many of 
its diplomats in our country. Leading So- 
viet figures have been participating actively 
in the affairs of the Unted Nations. Molotov, 
Manuilsky, Mikoyan and Kozlov amongst 
other Moscow bigwigs have visited our coun- 
try and have had every opportunity to see it 
firsthand. 

Did any of them lose any of their miscon- 
ceptions about us? Did their regime change 
its policies and work for peace and friend- 
ship as a result of their having been con- 
fronted wth the realities of our land? 

These Soviet visitors reported faithfully 
and fully to Stalin and Khrushchey on what 
they had seen and learned. Yet these edu- 
cational tours did not stop Khrushchey from 
telling us: “We will bury you.” Apparently 
visits by officials like the one Mr. Mikoyan 
and Mr. Kozlov made to the United States 
did not provide the means of frank and full 
discussion of some of our problems and the 
development of solutions for them. Nor 
did these visits by Mikoyan and Kozlov bring 
about any change in the Soviet pattern of 
diplomatic negotiations. As Secretary of 
State Herter declared after his last return 
from the Geneva Conference of Foreign Min- 
isters: The Soviet Union pursued an objec- 
tive that made successful negotiations im- 
possible.” 

The Moscow rulers continue to spend hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars a year on jamming 
our broadcasts. 

They do not allow their subjects, the plain 
people, to leave the U.S.S.R. and come to our 
country as tourists. 

Obviously the Kremlin dictatorship is 
afraid to trust its own people with ideas 
different from or critical of communism. 

‘These days, some are getting excited about 
cultural exchanges with the Soviets. Some 
are even deluding themselves into hoping 
that these cultural exchanges will get Mos- 
cow to call off the cold war. This is no time 
for wishful thinking. Let us be realists. 
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Under Khrushchev, as under Stalin, the 
Soviet peoples lack the basic democratic 
rights which they must have in order to have 
Tree and genuine contacts among themselyes. 
Until the Soviet peoples get these democratic 
tights, they certainly will not be able to have 
free and genuine cultural conticts and ex- 
changes with other peoples. 

Until the average Russian worker and 
Peasant, and not only the handpicked Soviet 
representative or esplonage agent, can visit 
our country, it is self-deluding to talk about 
people-to-people exchanges between the 
USSR. and the United States. 

And until those who do visit us can, upon 
their return, report freely to the people on 
What they saw and learned in America— 
without fear of imprisonment or execution 
for treason—it is an insult to commonsense 
for anyone to pretend that the Russians sre 
free to exchange ideas with other nations. 

Visitors and tourists who have recently re- 
turned from the Soviet Union tell us that 
there is great friendship among the Russian 
People for the American people. The visit 
by Vice President Nixon has confirmed this. 
However, it is also evident that this obvious 
friendship of the Russian people toward 
the American people has had no impact on 
the Soviet Government's foreign policy. 

It is in the very nature of the dictatorship 
that what the people think and feel on for- 
eign as well as domestic affairs is not-re- 
flected in the actions of the ruling clique, 

The Kremlin has tried to make it appear 
that the crisis of our times is due to a con- 
fict between American capitalism and com- 
Munism. This is shecr nonsense. The 
Crisis today is not between American capi- 
talism and Soviet communism. We in the 
United States never had and do not have 
today capitalism as it was known to Marx 
and the Socialists of Europe and Asla. The 
STowth of our free economy has not been 
hampered by feudal barriers or cartels. 
Moreover, our economy has shown great re- 
Siliency and a capelty to adapt itself to 
change, 

The real struggle in the world today is 
between democracy and despotism, between 
human freedom and tyranny. 

We must uuderstand that communism is 
Peete on the basis of a definite objec- 

ve. 

Its fundamental principle is world domi- 
nation with the aim of remolding the entire 
¥orld—including the United States—on the 
Pattern of Sovlet tyranny. 

The Communists have been unrelenting in 
the fanatical pursuit of this aim. They may 
vary their strategy and tactics, but they 
never change or even swerve from their 
fundamental aim. The Communists are past 
masters in combining rigidity of purpose 
With flexibility of tactics. 

The overriding aim of every Communist 

tty, no matter where located, is to sub- 
vert and overthrow by force every form of 
Government—except the so-called prole- 
tarlan dictatorship. 

Communism is a worldwide system of rule. 
À It is, therefore, quite natural that its de- 

cisions and deeds should be determined and 
directed by the strongest state under Com- 
munist control. Today, Russia is that state. 
Since the Soviet rulers are also the rulers 
at world communism, they always consider 
its interests, or the interests of any non- 
Ruslan Communist regime as subordinate 
to or identical with the interests of Soviet 
Russia. 

If any Communist Party or individual 
Communist outside the U.S. SR. should balk 
at this absolute Russian monopoly, he gets 
booted as a revisionist, deviatlonist, or a 
traitor. What happens then? 

Clearly, under such a system there are no 
American Communists, but only Commu- 
nists in America, Communists in demo- 
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cratic countries may, at one time or another, 
say they are for democracy and peaceful 
democratic methods, but secretly and actu- 
ally they continue to be dedicated to the 
overthrow of all democratic institutions. 

Some of our businessmen seem to be in 
& great hurry to trade with the Soviet 
Union. The Kremlin needs such trade to 
build up a huge modern chemical industry 
and to develop automation in its produc- 
tion. Let these get-rich-quick industrial- 
ists ponder the basic dogmas of Russian 
communism before they rush to do business 
with Khrushchev, Need we remind them of 
what happened after some profit-hungry in- 
dustrialists and financiers 
with Hitler? 

Khrushchey would have us believe that 
some bilateral arrangement between the 
Sovict Union and the United States is the 
surest way to avert a world war. His ar- 
rangement would, of course, have our coun- 
try recognize the legality of the 
territorial grabs. Moscow wants time in 
which to consolidate its conquests. It 
wants America, as the most powerful de- 
mocracy, to accept as final the status of the 
captive peoples. American acceptance 
would shatter the morale and hopes of the 
oppressed for freedom, and, thereby, serve 
to stabilize and strengthen the Iron Curtain 
empire. 

Moscow wants bilateral hobnobbing and 
talkfests in order to sow suspicions of 
America among our allies and take the 
ground from under the foundations of 
NATO. i 

In his recent “sweetness and light” speech 
thanking President Eisenhower for inviting 
him to the United States, Khrushchev reiter- 
ated his determination to snuff out the free- 
dom of West Berlin and absorb all Germany 
into the Communist slave empire. 

Nowhere in Europe is the fraud of Soviet 
communism so painfully glaring as in the 
Russian Zone of Germany which incidentally 
is the only area in Europe with a declining 
population. According to the latest official 
“Statistical Year Book” of the Soviet Zone 
administration, the population of this area 
fell by more than a million between 1950 and 
1958—from 18,388,200 to 17,311,707. 

Some in our midst are prisoners of the illu- 
sion that Stalin pursued warlike foreign poll- 
cles but Khrushchev is more peaceful. 
Nothing could be further from the truth. 
The 20th Soviet Communist Party Congress 
did not change Stalin's foreign policy. It 
did not say a word against the Stalin annexa- 
tions and aggression of the postwar period or 
his unleashing of the cold war, It made no 
decision that communism will now try to 
achleve Its international objectives by peace- 
ful means rather than by force. 

At the 20th Soviet Communist Party Con- 
gress in February 1956, Khrushchev sharply 
criticized the dead Stalin for his brutal mis- 
treatment of some of his closest and most 
loyal followers. But, while making this 
criticism, Khrushchey did not dare to reverse 
Stalin's basic economic and international 
course, becnuse such a reversal would have 
shaken the very foundations of the Soviet 
slave empire. 

And lest we forget, it was Khrushchey who 
supported Peiping’s milltary attacks on 
Quemoy and Matsu and the rape of Tibet. 
It was Khrushchev himself who directed the 
butchery of the Hungarian people when they 
sought freedom and genuine peaceful co- 
existence with the Soviet Union and the rest 
of the world. Nor is the present Soviet-pro- 
voked Berlin crisis exactly a demonstration 
of peaceful means.” Asa matter of fact, in 
his ultimatum of November 27, 1958, 
Khrushchev was far more truculent and 
aggressive toward Berlin and German 
national reunification than Stalin ever was. 

In the days of Molotov, whom the free 
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world found to be very rigid and stubborn, 
the Soviet rulers, on occasion, even paid lip- 
service to the idea of unification of Germany 
through free elections. 

These days the columns of Pravda are 
oozing ‘sweetness’ toward the United 
States. How reminiscent of the Geneva 
spirit of 1955. But let no one forget that 
this spirit was followed by Hungary and 
Khrushehev's threats to launch a missile at- 
tack on London and Paris during the Suez 
crisis in 1958, 2 

No one should oppose negotiations with the 
Kremlin on any level in the interest of peace 
and freedom. But let us have no illusions. 
A change of phrase, a slick maneuver, pre- 
tension to International honor and morality 
does not mean a change in Communist basic 
aims. Only a change in deed, a change of 
Soviet purpose and practice can really be 
meaningful. Such a change has not taken 
place in the Kremlin hierarchy. . 

If we do not delude ourselves, then there i 
no basis for panic or pessimism about the 
future of our country. 

No doubt, Communist despots, like their 
predecessors—the Pharaohs of old, the 
Kaiser in World War I, and like Hitler of 
yesterday—have been able to organize pro- 
duction and harness effectively the tech- 
nolcgy of their times to the pursult of aggres- 
sion and war. Hitler was eyen more ahead 
of us In missiles than Khrushchev ts today. 
We should neither minimize nor exaggerate 
the Soviet capacities to challenge us in the 
realm of economy. 

We of American labor prefer our de- 
mocracy—with all its imperfections—a mil- 
lionfold to the perfect totalitarian dospot- 
ism behind the Iron Curtain. This is the 
categoric position of American labor, 

Ours is a human country—with all the 
frailties and all the failings that are buman, 
In our country, there is much to be im- 
proved and remedied and many wrongs to be 
righted on both sides of the Mason and Dixon 
line, I am confident that these will be 
righted by those who love America and not 
by those who hate our democratic way of life 
and want to replace it with communism or 
any other despotism. 

Let us remove the shortcomings and weak- 
nesses in our own social fabric—racial dis- 
crimination, unemployment, un-American 
living conditions. 

In Latin America and Africa, as well as in 
Europe, let us talk and act as friends of the 
oppressed and never as friends of dictators 
and oppressors, 

Let our Government exercise a greater in- 
itiative In extending democracy aud freedom 
by working to have our allies break with all 
colonialism. 

Let us improve the substance and manner 
of our helping the newly established and 
economically underdeyeloped nations to grow 
into. healthy and prosperous deniocracics. 
Remiember, life is still a nightmare for hun- 
dreds of millions throughout the worli—the 
underfed, undereducated, underhouszed, and 
underproductive. 

Let us rebuild NATO and enlarge its pur- 
pose through effective cooperation by its 
members in promoting economic progress and 
prosperity, mutual assistance in the realm 
of technology and solence, and the strength- 
ening of the military forces. 

Let us strive to turn the United Nations 
into a more effective instrument of world 
peace on the basis of its charter. Under no 
circumstances, can we accept the transfor- 
mation of the United Nations into a re- 
formatory for international criminals like 
the Chinese Communist dictators. 

Last but foremost, let us bulld an America 
that will be strong enough, along with our 
allies, to deter and tf need be defeat those 
wio stand in the way of world peace and the 
freetiom of marzikind. 


<: 
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Come to Bergen County, Khrushchev; 
See Us; Hear Freedom Ring 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FRANK C. OSMERS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, September 8, 1959 


Mr. OSMERS. Mr. Speaker, those of 
us who live in Bergen County, N.J., have 
great pride in its growth and develop- 
ment under this wonderful free enter- 
prise system of ours. One of our leading 
citizens, who happens also to be a life- 
long friend, Edwin Emrich of Haworth, 
has returned recently from an extended 
tour of Russia. He traveled as an individ- 
ual, not as part of a group. He says he 
found “the food inferior, the women 
brawny, and the people intensely curious, 
particularly about the United States.“ 
Emrich is a resident of Haworth, a great 
admirer of Bergen County and its people, 
a successful stockbroker with Hirsch & 
Co. in New York City, a member of the 
Bergen County Planning Board, and 
president of the Northern Valley Plan- 
ning Association. He is considered to be 
one of the leading municipal and county 
planners in the United States. 

The Bergen Evening Record of Hack- 
ensack, N.J., asked Mr, Emrich to write 
a special article that would be of partic- 
ular interest to Bergen County readers 
in the light of Premier Khrushchey’s im- 
pending visit. Mr. Emrich's article was 
published on September 9 and because it 
applies to just about every State, county, 
and town in our great country, under 
leave granted I insert it in the Appendix 
of the Recorp where all may benefit 
from the great American philosophy so 
well expressed by him. 

The article follows: 

“Our PEOPLE, LIKE Yours, WANT PEACE; BUT 
Wax Won'r Be ByLLiD" 

A population study made by the Bergen 
County Planning Board has shown some very 
interesting facts. Here in this county we 
rad in 1950 some 75,000 foreign-born resi- 
dcents—60,000 of them naturalized, 15,000 not 
naturalized. In 1950 we had 2,446 persons 
who were born in the U.S.S.R., a gain of 24 
percent over 1940, a gain second only to 
Canadian immigrants, and compared with a 
gain of 2.3 percent from England, and a loss 
of 1.5 percent from Italy. 

THEY HAVE A CHOICE 

Truly, if Mr. Khrushchey should come to 
Bergen County, he would find as many dif- 
ferent national origins as he has in his vast 
native Russia. 

Come to Bergen County, Mr. K. 

We'll show you a community just short 
of 1 million representative Americans of 
every heritage known to mankind—Ameri- 
cans with the problems of life, its Joys and 
sorrows, with wealth and modest means, 
average men, below and above, each with a 
different ambition or desire, an individual 
way of life. 

They conform or they don't. They have 
free choice, free speech, free assembly. They 
have justice and injustice. 

These things, Mr. K., are ours: The right 
to make our own mistakes, our own sliccesses, 
our own homes, our own law, our own trees, 
our own churches, our own business; most 
of all, our own families, our own children, 
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not raised by the State, not indoctrinated 
with a single system. We have the right to 
doubt or to have faith; a huge, free, competi- 
tive press to print every opinion to all, for all, 
We have free libraries and pay libraries, books 
for all by anyone who has anything to say, 
wise or foolish, great or mediocre. We have 
new thoughts, new ideas, wisdom and stu- 
pidity, vision, and talent, creative men and 
women, 

All this awaits you in Bergen County, 
Mr. K. 

You will see every shade of architecture 
and design, wide roads and narrow, crowded 
streets and empty, parks, playgrounds, every 
type of recreation and enterprise. It’s all 
here, Mr. K. In fact so much is here that 
our own people sometimes don't know really 
how great it is. They must travel all over 
the world, including your own Russia, to find 
out how truly great and massive, how abun- 
dant and wonderful and thrilling their own 
possessions are, 

Here in Bergen County, United States of 
America, Mr, K. we will show you people who 
are kind and generous and peaceful and de- 
termined to improve with each generation. 
When we slip from our course it is because 
of human frailty and not because we wish 
to do harm. We will defend all we have 
with everything we have but we threaten 


vou not and the people of Russia not at all. 


We offer you the chance to see us, study 
us, copy us or not, as you choose, but we 
ask the same of you, Mr. K. 

Don't push. Don't threaten. Don't holler, 
and above all, don’t start anything! 

The moon shines over you and over us. 
The stars come out at night in Russia and 
in the United States of America. The winds 
blow, the snow and rain fall, and the sun 
shines freely for the the entire world, The 
same creator watches all children, 

So come to us, Mr. K. Read our papers 
and our books and try to understand our 
hearts and minds. Please remember that 
freedom is a noble thing and we think free- 
dom more to prize than all the gold in the 
world, 

Yes, come to Bergen County, Mr. K. Here 
you will find the descendants of the world's 
greatest revolution, the longest lasting, and 
the most successful. It was a revolution led 
by truly noble men, Washington, Jefferson, 
Franklin, Adams, and Paine. They were in- 
tellectuals, patriots, men of justice, lovers of 
liberty. 

The giants roadway to freedom runs 
through Bergen County and clear across the 
world to Join together all reyolutions based 
on justice, freedom, and the rights of man 
against the state. 


Thirty Years With the Louisville Courier- 
Journal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WILLIAM H. NATCHER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 11, 1959 


Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Speaker, on 
September 9, Robert L. Riggs and the 
Courier-Journal of Louisville, Ky., cele- 
brated the 30th anniversary of a highly 
successful relationship. It is most ap- 
propriate that Bob Riggs has served so 
long and with such distinction as a cor- 
respondent for the Courier-Journal for 
this newspaper consistently is named on 
all survey lists as one of the 10 great U.S. 
papers. The ability and integrity of its 
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correspondents, editorial staff, and tech- 
nical personnel have raised the Courier- 
Journal to this position of recognition 
and eminence in the newspaper field. 
The incisive, comprehensive and intelli- 
gent reporting of Bob Riggs has con- 
tributed in no small measure to the 
superiority of the Courier-Journal. 

When Robert L. Riggs began his as- 
sociation with the Courier-Journal 30 
years ago, the Nation was staggering un- 
der the sullen weight of the depression, 
and breadlines and soup kitchens were 
common stories for the young reporter. 
However, the economic stability of our 
country was to improve, and concomitant 
with a gradual return to fiscal normalcy 
was the emergence of America as the 
industrial giant of the world. The fast- 
moving events of the next 3 decades were 
reported by Bob Riggs and his career has 
covered one of the most exciting periods 
in history—from the industrial age, to 
the atomic age and now into the mys- 
teries of outer space. These are thrilling 
and frequently tense times in which we 
live, and no one is more familiar with 
the conquests of science and the flow of 
history than a man whose job it is to 
record these events in the daily press. 
Just within the past year or so we have 
seen the development of a nuclear sub- 
marine which can remain submerged for 
as long as 60 days, jet planes span the 
country in less than 4 hours, one of our 
satellites is in orbit around the sun, 
IRBM's and ICBM’s are becoming more 
devastatingly accurate, astronauts have 
been selected for the first manned flight 
into outer space, the world’s first atomic- 
powered merchant vessel was launched 
this summer, and the conquering of age- 
old diseases has prolonged our lifespan 
by many years. : 

Bob Riggs has been chief of the Wash- 
ington Bureau of the Courier-Journal for 
many years and is presently serving in 
that capacity. His affable manner and 
shy smile are well known on Capitol Hill. 
He is especially familiar to all members 
of the Kentucky congressional delega- 
tion, and, while at times there might be 
a slight difference in viewpoint, the ex- 
cellence of his reporting is universally 
held in high regard. Robert L. Riggs has 
earned the admiration of his friends and 
the respect of his colleagues. He is a 
tlt ca bis in the finest sense of the 
word. 


Kkrushchev’s Broken Promise on Slave 
Labor in Russia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
0 


HON. ALVIN M. BENTLEY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, September 11, 1959 


Mr. BENTLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orD, I include the following text of an 
article by Mr. Béla Fabian, chairman, 
Federation of Hungarian Former Politi- 
cal Prisoners, which appeared in the Sep- 
tember 7, 1959, issue of U.S. News & 
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World Report. I am bringing this shock- 
ing report to the attention of those Mem- 
bers of this body who have not already 
Tead it since it clearly reveals that, de- 
Spite persistent denials by those in the 
Kremlin, Soviet slave labor camps are 
Still very much in existence in Soviet 
Russia and hundreds of thousands are 
Still suffering in these camps which Mr. 
Sasi promised to shut down in 
5: 


KHRUSHCHEV'S BROKEN PROMISE ON SLAVE LA- 
BOR IN Russia 
(By Béla Fabian, chairman, Federation of 
Hungarian Former Political Prisoners) 

The Soviets are playing up the question of 
Nazi concentration camps, mainly to draw 
away the attention of the world from their 
Own. They pass over with silence the fact 
that it was the Soviets who first introduced 
the system of slave-labor camps on the Solo- 
Vetski Islands in 1919. Neither do they speak 
Of the outrageous fact that they deported 
the survivors of the Auschwitz camp, which 
they “liberated” in 1945. They do not boast 
about the millions of Russians who were 
deported to Germany by the Nazis, and whom 
they took back tothe Soviet Union against 
their own will, to confine them to Siberian 
slave- labor camps for reẽducation. 

One of the aims of the Federation of Hun- 
Sarian Former Political Prisoners, which was 
founded in 1951, is to collect information 
about concentration camps in the Soviet or- 
bit. I myself have epent 5 years in Nazi and 
Soviet camps and prisons, and, therefore, be- 
lleve that I cannot do a more uceful job than 
to try to free the ones who are still suffering 
in camps and prisons. 

We receive our facts from three competent 
sources: 

1. From prisoners who were released from 
Concentration camps; 

2. From prisoners who escaped; and, 

3. From Russians serving in the Soviet 
Army who are stationed in occupied coun- 
tries. As they themselves bitterly oppose the 
concentration-camp system, they willingly 
reveal the truth to persons with whom they 
are in close contact. 

Our organization learned about the tragic 
fate of the Hungarian girls who were deported 
to the Soviet Union for having actively taken 
Part in the revolution in 1956, from letters 
which these girls wrote to their families, and 
Which were forwarded by the Russian soldiers 
whom they had met in Siberia. The parents 
Of the girls wrote to their friends in America 
8 them to do something on behalf of the 

8. 

From Hungary alone, approximately 6 mil- 
lion letters are sent yearly to the United 
States, as there are 1 millton Hungarians liv- 
{ug in America. Whenever such letters con- 
tain information that would interest cur or- 
Banization, we sre immediately contacted. A 
large number of letters are likewise being 
Sent from other countries behind the Iron 
Curtain. They have developed a special 
Common language. So if, for example, a fa- 
ther writes that his son was taken to the 
hospital, this means that he was arrested. 

In 1955, Khrushchev declared that all con- 
centration camps would be dissolved and all 
Political prisoners would be released. Not 
Only did this fall to materialize, as so many 
other Soviet promises, but, since Khrushchev 
came to power, the number of concentration 
camps and political prisoners has increased. 

In Hungary alone, in the darkest days of 
the Rakosi regime (Matyas Rakosl, former 
first Secretary of the Hungarian Communist 
Party), there were only three concentration 
Camps and the number of political prisoners 
&mounted to 27,000. Today, I myself have 
knowledge of the existence of seven camps 
and the number of political prisoners sur- 
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passes 60,000. Two of the largest concen- 
tration camps, Kistarcsa and Tököl, are only 
12 and 20 kilometers (7 and 12 miles), re- 
spectively, distant of Budapest. 

In Albania, Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia and 
Rumania, the concentration-camp system is 
stlll prevalent. In Albania, a system of con- 
centration camps bullt underground has re- 
cently been Introduced. Since the Hun- 
garian revolution, the regimes of the oc- 
cupied countries no longer conceal the fact 
of the existence of concentration camps and 
the cruel treatment of prisoners. This 
serves as an instrument of terror to dis- 
courage and suppress any move for freedom. 

Prisons, concentration camps and secret 
trials are the three principal implements. of 
terror, without which no dictatorship, espe- 
cially not that of the Soviets, could main- 
tain itself. 

The denial of the existence of concentra- 
tion camps is only for outside purposes, as 
no newspaper published in countries under 
Communists rule would dare print such a 
brazen lie. 

When Mikoyan (Anastas I. Mikoyan, a 
Soviet First Deputy Premier) visited the 
United States, I asked some influential 
persons, who had the opportunity to speak 
to him, to intervene with him for the re- 
lease of political prisoners who were de- 
ported to the Soviet Union or imprisoned in 
Hungary. One of them was Senator HUBERT 
HumpuHeey; who was invited to the Soviet 
Embassy in Washington to have lunch with 
Mikoyan. Mikoyan told Senator HUMPHREY 
that there were no political prisoners in the 
Soviet Union. In Soviet terminology, this 
means that anyone who is In prison or con- 
centration camp is a criminal. When I 
asked Zorin (Valerian A. Zorin, a Soviet 
Geputy foreign minister) at a press con- 
ference in Geneva whether there was any 
chance that the Hungarian deportees would 
be returned before the conference was over, 
he became very angry and told me that 1 
was living in the past, otherwise I wouldn't 
ask such foolish questions. 

Although the concentration camps exist 
as before in the Soviet orbit, some changes 
have taken place inside the Soviet Union 
since Stalin's death. 

In the summer of 1953, shortly after the 
East German revolts, strikes broke out in all 
East Siberian and Arctic camps. The 
bloodiest revolts took place in Karagande, 
Kolyma, Norilsk, and Vorkuta. In many 
Places the military and the guards went over 
to the prisoners’ side, and some camps even 
fell into the hands of the prisoners. Secu- 
rity troops from Moscow and Leningrad had 
tə be sent out to reestablish order at the cost 
of thousands of lives. 

Even if the revolts were put down, they 
nevertheless achieved some reforms and 
alleviations. 

Food became more abundant and of a 
better quality. Bread rations were increased 
from 600 grams to 1 kilogram (13 to 2.2 
pounds) daily. Restaurants and commis- 
saries were set up in the camps where pris- 
oners could eat and purchase certain things, 
as they now received pay. Furthermore, 
bars were removed from the windows of the 
barracks, and the prisoners were permitted 
to write more frequently to their familics. 

All these reforms served the p of in- 
creasing production in the mines and other 
industrial enterprises—such as the produc- 
tion of timber, which is done by prisoners, 
as is 98 percent of gold mining and 17 per- 
cent of coal mining in the Soviet Union. 
The industries of the Leningrad district de- 
pend entirely on the output of the mines 
worked by prisoners. 

However, despite the easing of some as- 
pects of their life, there is no serious in- 
crease in production as, naturally, the pris- 
oners want the total dissolution of the 
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camps. As long as they had to subsist on 
a starvation diet, food played the foremost 
role in the prisoners’ lives. Now that they 
have enough to eat, all they think of is to 
regain freedom. 

Whenever a prisoner has completed his 
sentence, he is released from the camp but, 
with a few exceptions, permitted to live 
freely only in the district where his former 
camp is situated. The reason for this is 
that work would stop in the mines if the 
prisoners returned to thelr former dwelling 
places. In order to keep them there, es- 
pecially in the Arctic regions, the regime 
rather consents to their having their fam- 
ilies brought there. So, for instance, in the 
Komi territory, that includes Vorkuta, there 
used to live some 80,000 to 100,000 Komis, 
whose language is related to the Pinnish 
and the Hungarian. Now it has 4 million 
inhabitants who are living in and outside 
the slave-labor camps. 

The regime has two means of keeping 
the so-called free laborers in such places. 
One of them is that they receive a paper 
on their release specifying that they are not 
permitted to leave a certain territory with- 
out a special permit. Without speclal per- 
mit they cannot buy railway tickets, and 
there are no other ways of travel. From 
places such as Karaganda, Kolyma, Norilsk, 
and Vorkuta it is impossible to escape. 
Distances are too great to walk, and there 
is no place to hide because of the Arctic 
climate. 

Instead of stopping deportations, Khru- 
shchev has started a new phase. Khru- 
shehev's pet project was that of opening up 
the virgin lands of Kazakhstan. However, 
normally, it would have been impossible to 
settle free workers there because of the 
extreme climate and the shortage of hous- 
ing facilities, He solved the problem by re- 
cruiting so-called volunteers, mainly uni- 
versity students and workers who betrayed 
too much independent thinking. They were 
promised good wages in case they volun- 
teered, but had no other choice, as they 
would have been deported anyway. On ar- 
rival they found nothing but desert land, 
and had to build their own living quarters. 

The adverse climate and total lack of the 
most elementary conditions of hygiene took 
a heavy toll in lives. With the exception of 
volunteers from the Baltic, who had to sign 
only a 5-month contract, all others had to 
sign one for 3 years. Khruthchey himself 
said in one of his speeches that, out of the 
8,000 students of Leningrad University, 4,200 
had volunteered. 

Because at the beginning mostly young 
men were called upon to volunteer, unrest 
broke out later because of s lack of women. 
The regime is now recruiting young girls and 
women in large numbers, not only in the 
Soviet Union but also in the satellite coun- 
tries. Recently. a short notice was pub- 
lished in the Soviet newspapers praising 
25,900 women who had volunteered to help 
carry out the Khrushchev plan in Kazakh- 
stan. More than 10,000 girls were recrulted 
in Bulgaria; and the Bulgarian newspapers 
publish notices of marriages and of new 
houses being built. A Pollsh Communist 
reporter, who was in Sofia at that time, took 
Pictures at the rallway station of a train 
full of girls leaving for Kazakhstan. Giris 
are also being recruited in Hungary and 
Rumania. 

How to put an end to the shameful sys- 
tem of concentration camps? By not going 
along with Khrushchey and pretending to 
believe that there are none. The free world 
must keep talking about this question and 
not treat is as taboo. A disease that is con- 
cealed can never be cured. A maximum of 
publicity is the only way to close down the 
concentration camps and to free the politi- 
cal prisoners. 
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Donald V. Sawhill, Civic Leader, Business 
Executive, and Outstanding Pennsyl- 
vania Citizen of Sharon and Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 3, 1959 


Mr. FULTON. Mr.Speaker, Don Saw- 
hill was such a wonderful fellow and 
such a fine friend of so many of us in 
western Pennsylvania and eastern Ohio 
that I want such a personable, gay, and 
constructive person noted permanently 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

Don certainly deserves to be remem- 
bered by our generation, and the gen- 
erations to come, for his many accom- 
Plishments in the betterment of his 
community, his help to young people in 
education, and his high level leadership 
of his good business associates and em- 
ployees to such well-deserved business 
success. 

Don worked hard and enjoyed it. He 
was loyal to his friends. He was a won- 
derful guy. We friends vote him tops.“ 

As a memorial for Don Sawhill, I call 
to the attention of my colleagues in 
Congress, and to the American people, 
the generosity of his good wife, Mrs. 
Donald V. Sawhill, his son Don, the fam- 
ily, and his associates in the Sawhill 
Charitable Foundation and in his bus- 
inesses, set out in the following news- 
paper quotations: 

[From the Sharon (Pa.) Herald, July 21, 

1959] 

PERKINS Proprenry Is Given TO UNITED FUND 
BY Don SAWHILL’S HEMmMS—MEMORIL GIFT 
To Be USED AS AGENCY OFFICES 
Mrs. Donald V. Sawhill and the trustees of 

the Sawhill Charitable Foundation jointly 

announced today the gift of the former 

Grace Tod Perkins property on West State 

Street to the United Fund of the Shenango 

Valley area. 

A memorial to the late Donald V. Sawhill, 
founder and chairman of the board of Saw- 
hill Tubular Products, Inc., and a tireless 
worker for the civic good of the valley, the 
Property and buildings will be used as a 
community service center for the United 
Fund, its agencies and the residents of the 
valley. 

Mrs. Sawhill and the foundation purchased 
the tract from the Perkins heirs. 

The gift is the biggest private grant to the 
Valley since Mr, and Mrs. Frank H. Buhi en- 
dowed it with Buhl farm in 1915. 

WILL BE MEMORIAL 

The executive committee of the United 
Fund, in accepting the doed to the property 
yesterday afternoon, indicated it would be 
called the “Donald V. Sawhill Memorial 
Bullding.“ 

In a prior meeting yesterday at the Sawhin 
suite in the Shenango Inn, the presentation 
was made by the Sawhill trustees and a 
representative for Mrs. Sawhill to Dr, A. A. 
Booth, United Fund president. 

United Fund officials said that the historic 
Sharon landmark, an approximate 8-acre 
tree-shaded sweep of hillside on the corner 
of West State Street and North Irvine Aye- 
nue, will be kept intact. The United Fund 
Will be responsible for maintenance. 
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The estate Includes a brick three-story, 16- 
room house, built in 1912, a gate house, a 
huge carriage house, a.tool house, a care- 
taker's home, a greenhouse and extensive 
flower and vegetable gardens, 


VALUED AT $260,000 


Replacement value of the estate is re- 
ported to be $260,000. 

The gift represents a boost for the West 
State Street business area where a reno- 
vation program is in the planning stage. 

Yesterday's transfer of the showplace, 
non in late years as Perkinsville, also 
represents the first time since 1832 that the 
land has been out of the hands of the 
descendants of Gen. Joel B. Curtis. 

At the site, Curtis developed the first coal- 
fields in Mercer County. Later, in 1850, he 
opened the first iron industry in the valley. 
Miss Perkins, who died last month, was his 
great-grandniece. She was the daughter of 
Stmon Perkins, the man who founded 
Shenango Furnace Co. in Sharpsville. The 
property was willed to her niece and nephew, 
Mrs, Laura Woodruff and George Leonard 
Collord. 2 

Dr. Booth, envisioning activities for youth 
and golden-agers to be carried on at the spot 
as well as a variety of community uses, 
called it “a place for the people.” 

The grant is the initial act of the Sawhill 
Charitable Foundation since it was organ- 
ized last November. Donald B Sawhill, 
secretary of Sawhill Tubular Products, Inc., 
and son of the firm's founder; Ray F. Eisen- 
bies, president of the company, and Louis J. 
Wiesen, general counsel and a director of 
the firm, dre members of the foundation. 

The idea of the presentation was con- 
ceived by Donald B. Sawhill, who is also a 
member of the United Fund board of direc- 
tors. Eisenbies is cochairman for the 
United Fund campaign in the valley this fall. 

Mrs. Sawhill, the codonor, is the widow of 
Donald V. Sawhill and is chairman of the 
board of the company. She lives on High- 
land Road. 3 

In extending the gift in the memory of 
Mr. Sawhill, the group noted: “His business 
associates and his family felt it was fitting 
because of his many long years of interest 
in charitable and beneficial works in the 
Shenango Valley.” 8 

United Fund leaders said today that the 
main fund-raising Office and a group of 
agencies that do not have buildings of 
their own, do not have to conduct welfare 
programs in segregated localities and that 
indicated in a recent survey that they might 
be interested in new office space will move 
into the buildings on the property within 
the next several weeks, 

These agencies, unaware of yesterday's 
events, were invited to meet at 2 p.m. this 
afternoon. At that time, they were taken 
to view the building. 

The housing committee of the United Fund 
that had been surveying possible office sites 
since January is composed of Peter Joyce, 
chairman; Mrs. William Whitla, Louis Pus- 
kar, G. 8, Warren, Jr., B. W. Norton, and 
S. B. Doyle. 

Mr. Sawhill was a prime mover in pro- 
moting the health and welfare of the com- 
munity. Before his death in 1955, he was 
a director and vice president of the Sharon 
General Hospital, a former campaign chair- 
man, director and active supporter of the 
Community Chest, one of the planners of 
the Shenango Inn, and later served as a 
member of the board of the Valley Hotel 
Operators Corp. and a chairman and trustee 
of the Mercer County Branch of the Penn- 
sylvania Economy League. 

He fathered the planning commission idea 
in the valley. He was a trustee of the Eco- 
nomic and Business Foundation of New Wil- 
mington. He also was a trustee of Thiel 
College and held an henorary doctorate from 
the school, 
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During World War H, he served as a mem- 
ber of the War Production Board. 

His other affiliations included director of 
Armstrong Grocery Co. here and Copperweld 
Steel Co. in Pittsburgh. í 


[From the Youngstown (Ohio) Vindicator, 
Juiy 21, 1959] 

SHENANGO UF Gers MANSION AND EIGHT 
Acres—Hvuce Esrare Is Girt or SAWHILL 
GROUP TO COMMUNITY 
SHARON, Pa,, July 21.—Shenango Valley 

United Fund, celebrating its fifth anniver- 

sary, has been donated a 16-room mansion 

located on 8 acres of land for its offices 
and headquarters. 

The Perkins estate located on the west 
fringe area of the city’s business district, is 
the gift to the community of Mrs. Donald V. 
Sawhill and trustees of Sawhill Charitable 
Foundation. 

It will be a memorial to Don Sawhill, 
founder and president of Sawhill Tubular 
Products Inc., who died in 1955 after an out- 
standing industrial and community-service 
career. 

The estate, named “Donald V. Sawhill Me- 
morial Building,” by the United Fund dl- 
rectors who Monday afternoon accepted the 
deed for the property, was purchased by the 
Sawhill Foundation from the estate of Miss 
Grace Tod Perkins, who died several days 
ago. Miss Perkins was the daughter of Simon 
Perkins, a pioneer industrialist in this ares. 
The value of the gift is given as in excess of 
$80,000. 

PROVIDES AMPLE SPACE 

Located on West Hill at State Street and 
Irvine Avenue, the mansion will provide 
ample space for housing of officers of the 
local agencies supported by the United Fund. 
There also will be room for carrying out 
activities of some of the agencies. 

The deed for the property was turned over 
to United Fund by representatives of the 
Sawhill family and foundation at 2 p.m. 
Monday at Shenango Inn. Three hours later 
the United Fund directors and executive 
committee accepted the gift. 

Mrs. Claire Sawhill was out of the city and 
WAs unable to attend the ceremonies. The 
family was represented by her son, Donald 
B. Sawhill. 

GIVES GIFT TO THIEL 


The Sawhill Foundation was formed at the 
request of Mr. Sawhill, and in recent months 
has made several community contributions, 
including a gift to Thiel College where a new 
dormitory is to be named Sawhill Hall, 

This is one of the largest contributions 
mede to Shenango Valley in recent years and 
is the first by an individual outside the com- 
munity gifts from Mr. and Mrs. Frank H. 
Buhl and the P. L. Kimberly estates. 

The mansion was built in 1912 and has 
been ohe of the show places in Sharon. The 
property was purchased in 1932 by Col. Joel 
B. Curtis who developed coal mining opera- 
tions on the site. Curtis, who was a great- 
grandfather of Miss Perkins, a founder of 
the plant now known as Shenango Furnace. 
Miss Perkins had willed the estate to her 
niece and nephew, Mrs. Laura Collard Wood- 
fuf, of Sharon, and George L. Collard, Jr. 


[From the Sharon (Pa.) Herald, July 22, 
1959] 


DEDICATED TO Seevice—Girr ESTATE SUITED 
TO UF Use 

Elegant red brick, Georgian “Donald V. 
Sawhill Memorial Building” and community 
activties go together like a horse and car- 
riage. 

Under United Fund management and that 
of United Fund agencies, its 8 acres of 
land and adaptable outside buildings will 
adjust not only to meeting rooms and of- 
fices, but to youth programs and work cen- 
ters for the aged, ö 
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Speaking of horses and carringes, in the 
old carriage house that also contains a wash 
rack for buggies, youth groups may hold 
get togethers or winter baseball games. They 
also may conduct Easter egg rolls or go sled- 
riding on the long sweep of lawns. And 
there is quilting and workshhop space for 
Soldenagers and greenhouses and gardens 
Where they may work close to the land. 

CHALLENGE TO GARDENERS 

Gardeners might find a challenge in the 
century-old asparagus fields on the upper 
Property or mushroom trays in the basement 
of the manor house. Bookkeepers might set 
Up shop in the brick gatehouse that once 
terved as an office and tally the success of the 
crops. 

Almost hourly activity will be chalked off 
on the brass sun clock in the gradens, 

This and community contributions have 

n traditional at the site. 

The clock dates back more than 100 years 
When Joel B. Curtis bought the land. That 
Was in 1834 and the purchase was from 
John Hull who thought Sharon would never 
come to much so he moved to Pulaski. 
Curtis, a. downtown merchant, found coal 
On the property. An opportunist, he shipped 
the coal on the Beaver and Lake Erie Canal 
and opened Mercer County's coal trade. In 
1850, he founded Sharon Iron Co, and opened 
Mercer County's industry. 

About the same time he organized Sharon 
Tron Co,, Curtis put a house on the corner 
of West State Street and North Irvine Ave- 
nue, It was a fantastic, yellow framehouse 
adorned with columns, carved wood orches, 
turrenta, parapets, eave brackets, all in line 
With the style of the day and had more addi- 
tions than there were city blocks in Sharon. 
In 1864, a second story was added 

The old porch columns are still used in 

e arbor. A toolhouse, that is even older 
than the big house, stands in the garden. 


BUILT IN 1912 


The present house was built in 1912 after 

e old framehouse had burned to the 
ground one March morning in 1910. At the 
lume, the whole community turned out to 
help rescue the furniture. The dining room 
table that the United Fund will use as 4 
Conference table, was rolled down the hill 
und the piano, still in use, was pushed 
down the hillside where it was caught at 
the bottom by a cluster of Sharon railroad 
men who banged on the keys while the 
house burned. 

The hillside landscaping, that has never 

n changed, was engineered by Curtis and 
executed with a horse and scoop. 

Now tree shrouded, it is composed of the 
sprawling great house, built by Wallis and 
Carley, and composed of three usable floors, 
4 through ‘hall, dormer windows, arched 
Porchway, window seats in a 40-foot-long 
living room, and eight bedrooms and eight 
baths, N 

The property is enclosed by an old spiked 
fence that was made at Sharon Iron Co. 

It was inherited from Curtis by his son, 
Alfred Norton Curtis, He was known for his 
Private charities in the community, This, 
in turn, is traditional with the purposes of 
United Fund. 

It passed to Alfred Curtis’ niece, Mrs, 
Simon Perkins, who had married the founder 
Of Shenango Furnace Co, in Sharpsville. 
Miss Grace Tod Perkins was their daughter. 

For her, the estate was called Perkins- 
vile, Her heirs, Mrs. Laura Woodruff and 
George L. Collord transferred it to Mrs. 
Donald V, Sawhill and the Sawhill Charitable 
Foundation who gave it to the United Fund 
as a memorial to Donald V. Sawhill. Mrs. 
Woodrum and Collord felt that Miss Perkins 
Would have preferred that the property go to 
um organization that worked for the com- 
munity, 

Donnid v. Sawhill was of the same com- 
munity conscious frame of mind, 
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United Fund leaders said today that they 
will retain it as a historic landmark even 
while they use the property to the highest 
degree of usefulness, > 


Invitation To Attend the Admission Day 
Celebration of the State of Hawaii 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL K. INOUYE 


OF HAWAII 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, September 11, 1959 


Mr. INOUYE. Mr. Speaker, I am 
hereby enclosing a certified copy of Sen- 
ate Concurrent Resolution 3, which was 
adopted by the First Legislature of the 
State of Hawaii in special session, on 
September 4, 1959: 

SENATE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 3 
Concurrent resolution Inviting the President, 

Vice President, Members of the 86th Con- 

gress of the United States, members of the 

Cabinet of the President of the United 

States, the Governors of the several States 


® of the United States, and other dignitaries 


to attend the admission day celebration of 

the State of Hawaii 

Whereas throughout more than the sixty 
years that Hawall has been a Territory of the 
United States, the President, Vice President, 
and Congress of the United States have 
shaped its growth and guided its develop- 
ment toward the ultimate destiny of full 
participation in the National Government 
of the United States; and 

Whereas the 86th Congress of the United 
States, through its passage of the Act of 
March 18, 1959, Public Law 86-3 (73 Stat- 
utes at Large) to admit Hawali as a State 
has fulfilled the aspirations of the people of 
Hawall to become an integral part of the 
United States Government; and 

Whereas the 49 several States of the Union 
of the United States have supported Hawaii 
in its aspirations to become n sister State; 
and 

Whereas it is the intent of the First State 
Legislature of the State of Hawall to make 
an adequate appropriation in order to make 
the official observance of Hawall's Admission 
Day a glorious and fitting celebration; and 

Whereas it is particularly fitting that the 
President, Vice President, Members of the 
86th Congress through whose wise and just 
actions the desires of the people of Hawalli 
have been realized and the Governors of the 
several States of the United States whose 
support of Hawaii is deeply appreciated, par- 
ticipate in the joyful celebration which will 
take place upon the office observance of ad- 
mission of Hawali as the 50th State of 
the Union: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate of the First Legis- 
lature of the State of Hawati (the House of 
Representatives concurring), That the Presi- 
dent and Vice President of the United States, 
all members of the Cabinet of the President 
of the United States, all Members of the goth 
Congress of the United States, the Governors 
of the several States of the United States 
and such dignitaries as the Governor may 
deem desirable, are hereby invited by the 
First Legislature of the State of Hawali to 
join with the people of Hawaii in the official 
observance of Hawaii's Admission Day Ocie- 
bration; and be it further 

Resolved, That the Governor of the State 
of Hawnail issue formal invitations to the 
parties hereinabove named; and be it fur- 
ther 
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Resolved, That duly authenticated copies 
of this concurrent resolution be forwarded to 
the President and Vice President of the 
United States, all Members of the 86th Con- 
gress of the United States, all members of 
the Cabinet of the President of the United 
States, the Governors of the several States of 
the United States and the Governor of the 
State of Hawaii. 

THE SENATE 
OF THE STATE OF HAWAII, 
September 4, 1959. 

We hereby certify that the foregoing con- 
current resolution was this day adopted by 
the Senate of the First Legislature of the 
State of Hawaii in special session. 

W. H. HL, 
President of the Senate. 
WALTER G. CHUCK, 
Clerk of the Senate. 
Tue House or REPRESENTATIVES 
OF THE STATE OF HAWAI, 
September 4, 1959. 

We hereby certify that the foregoing con- 
current resolution was this day adopted by 
the House of Representatives of the First 
Legislature of the State of Hawall in special 
session, 

ELMER F. CraAvaALHo, 

Speaker, House of Representatives, 
HERMAN T. F. Lum, 

Clerk, House of Representatives. 


Higher Price Tags May Mean Better 
Bargains 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 11, 1959 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under the 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orD, I include the following article from 
the Minneapolis Star of September 8, 
1959. Mr. Arthur Upgren is a distin- 
guished economist with the rare capac- 
ity to describe economic facts and proc- 
esses in terms understandable by all 
of us. This article is especially impor- 
tant when it is being contended by some, 
wrongly, that to let interest rates find 
their natural level will automatically 
mean higher living costs: 

HIGHER Price TAGS Max MEAN BETTER 
BARGAINS 
(By Arthur Upgren) 

Is a straight line always the shortest dis- 
tance between two points? Not always, as 
mathematicians and geographers can prove. 

Can a higher price give you something for 
less money? I think I can demonstrate the 
truth of this equally surprising proposition. 

For example, I have recently been criticized 
for saying that higher Interest rates can give 
us houses for less money. I'd like now to 
show why this is so. 

At the time of the Korean war the Gov- 
ernment reimposed larger down payments 
and shorter periods of payment for the pur- 
chase of automobiles, These terms can be 
thought of as a higher price. 

What was the result? A sharply lower 
price for automobiles both new and used. 
Three Minneapolis sales manager for automo- 
biles told me at the time that the price of a 
nice used car came down from about $1,595 
to $1,195, 

With stiffer down payments, fewer people 
could buy a car at once. That reduced the 
total demand for cars. When you reduce 
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total demand that makes the price less. 
That is the way the law of supply and de- 
mand works. 

Actually we had diverted enough steel 
from the production of automobiles to the 
making of implements of war so that we had 
to get along with fewer new automobiles. 
Somebody had to wait to get a new car. 

If we had not imposed stiffer down pay- 
ments and shorter terms, too many people 
would have tried to buy cars. The price 
would have risen. That's inflation. 

The American people wouldn't have gotten 
any more cars, they just would have had to 
pay more money—a higher price—for the 
limited number of cars available. 

It was that higher price trend that we 
nipped almost in the bud. So the stiffer 
terms made the automobiles lower in price. 

About the same time, 1951, interest rates 
moyed sharply forward when the Federal 
Reserve banks dropped the support of all 
Government bonds. That support had made 
interest rates low. Dropping the supports 
made credit tighter and interest rates higher. 
The prices of houses declined. 

An economist for the AFL-CIO bought a 
house in Washington. He complained, that 
he had to pay what amounted to about 1 
percent more interest. Someone might say 
that made the house cost him more. But 
did it? 

One percent more interest on a $15,000 
mortgage amounts to $150 a year increased 
cost to pay interest on the mortgage. (Ac- 
tually the interest rates have not gone up 
that much in any single year either then or 
now.) 

But my economist friend also told me that 
he got a wonderful bargain in buying his 
house. In his own words he said he bought 
the house “for $4,000 less than it was worth.” 

Tighter money meant not quite so many 
people could buy houses. That reduces de- 
mand. Lowering demand has the lowering 
effect on price. 

The real point is that when you have in- 
flation you cannot meet all money demands 
at prices that remain constant. So busi- 
nesses raise the price. That is inflation. 
Tightening credit raises the financing cost 
but it helps hold the price of the thing on 
which you pay interest down to lower levels. 

If you have any doubts about this just 
ponder for a moment the idea that lowering 
the interest rate will make things cheaper, 
How do you lower interest rates? By making 
money much cheaper. That will make 
money available at, say, 5 percent instead of 6 
percent for houses. 

What do you think will happen to the 
price of houses? We can't build them out of 
air, and our production of them cannot in- 
crease quickly. So the price will have to go 
up until some buyers are squeezed out of 
buying. That makes houses more expensive 
for everybody who can buy. 

The only person who gains by a lower inter- 
est rate is the one who finances his house 
at the low rate just before the rate ts 
advanced. 


Our New Labor Law: What It Is and How 
It Came About 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 9, 1959 
Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, the remedial labor legislation 
Tecently enacted was designed to and 
will first, to a great extent, protect the 
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right of union members to participate in 
union policy. To know for what purpose 
the dues and special assessments exacted 
from them through the checkoff are 
spent. It will give them a greater oppor- 
tunity to elect union officials and, there- 
after, control their activities. 

Second. It will in certain circum- 
stances permit the union shop which 
compels the applicant for a job to join 
the union, pay initiation fees, and dues. 

Third. It will somewhat limit sec- 
ondary boycotts, picketing to force em- 
ployees to join unions, 

Fourth. It supplements the Hobbs 
amendment to the Corrupt Practices Act, 
which if properly enforced, will prevent 
extortion and racketeering. 

It does not make antitrust and mo- 
nopoly laws applicable to union activi- 
ties. This is necessary if nationwide 
strikes and tieups are to be prevented. 

It fails to prevent strikes in public 
utilities, which in the past have, and in 
the future may, prevent the supply 
of necessities such as light, water, food 
to whole communities. 

It fails to prevent forcing employees to 
make involuntary contributions for the 
establishment of policies to which they 
are opposed. 

Overall, it is a good bill and will work 
out for the benefit of practically every- 
one. 

WHO FORCED ITS ENACTMENT? 

An amusing situation has come about 
because of the effort of so many to claim 
credit for the law’s enactment. 

In truth and in fact, as everyone fa- 
miliar with the situation knows, we now 
have the law on the books because the 
people, learning through the publicity 
given the McClellan committee's hear- 
ings so much of what has been happen- 
ing, and many, finally realizing how 
they were adversely affected, demanded 
that their representatives provide a 
remedy. 

We have the law today because of 
aroused public sentiment. The result is 
very encouraging because it shows that, 
when the people really take an interest in 
their Government and insist, their repre- 
sentatives get up into the collar and do 
what the home folks want. 


The Union Oil Co. Responds 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 7, 1959 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, on July 
30, 1959, I wrote a letter to Mr. Reese H. 
Taylor, chairman of the board of the 
Union Ou Co. of California, commenting 
on that company’s advertisement in the 
July 13 issue of Life, and taking excep- 
tion to what I termed “misleading and 
unfair poppycock” in the advertisement. 
On August 14, Mr. Taylor wrote a reply 
to that letter and he has recently asked 
that I insert it in the Appendix, I am 
glad to do this and to consider his com- 
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plaint that my “lengthy comments hit us 
somewhat harder than we deserve.” 

Of course, I shall not argue with Mr. 
Taylor about the necessity for old fash- 
ioned hard work. Moreover, I am very 
glad to see his stress on annual growth 
rates, but I hope he will also pay atten- 
tion to annual growth rates with respect 
to overall productivity and share my 
concern for our economy in this vitally 
important respect. I do not like taxes 
any more than Mr. Taylor but I do not 
see much hope in his suggestion that 
we reduce Government spending 
‘through greater efficiency, less Govern- 
ment in business operations, and the 
elimination of waste.“ This is like say- 
ing, “fight needless spending” or “elimi- 
nate corruption.” k 

I am glad to know that Mr. Taylor is 
not “antiforeign products and against 
high wages.” This was not at all clear 
from the advertisement in question. I 
share Mr. Taylor's concern for our com- 
petitive position in the world and I, too, 
am against unearned wage advances 
whether or not they are accompanied by 
increased featherbedding or other labor 
wastage, 

Under unanimous consent previously 
granted, I am including the entire text 
of Mr. Taylor's letter to me of August 14, 
1959: 

Union Or. Co. or CALIFORNIA, 
Los Angeles, Calif., August 14, 1959. 
Hon, CHARLES O. PORTER, 
Representative in Congress, 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Mr, Porter: Thank you for your 
extremely detailed letter commenting on our 
advertisement in the July 13 issue of Life 
magazine. One of the alms of this series 15 
to encourage thinking and discussion about 
important economic problems facing our 
country. From the many hundreds of letters 
we have received, we feel confident that we 
are succeeding in this. 

I wish to say at the start, that we are 
proud of our country, proud of its people 
and proud of its accomplishments. How- 
ever, we are not content—and this was the 
Message we were driving at in the ad—to 
sit back and refiect on our past accomplish- 
ments; we are not content with the knowl- 
edge that our standard of living has long 
been the highest in the world. Rather, we 
are extremely concerned with the possible 
consequences of our becoming a high-cost 
nation in the world trade picture. We be- 
lieve this is a real possibility, with con- 
sequences far more serious than generally 
realized. This we wished to call to the at- 
tention of the American people. 

In our effort to keep our m short. 
simple, and direct we did not completely 
cover all aspects of the problem in the text 
of the ad. Although we anticipated some 
criticism because of this, we believe your 
lengthy comments hit us somewhat harder 
than we deserve. 

You ask many questions, although most 
of them, I suspect, are more rhetorical than 
interrogatory. However, the three princi- 
pal issues—foreign trade, productivity, and 
taxes—can be answered as follows: 

1. On page 2 you wrote: “Did you forget 
if you ever knew, Mr. Taylor, that in no 
year since 1936 have our been 35 
great as our exports and in recent years the 
excess of exports over imports has been most 
substantial.” trade statistics are 
used to measure a great variety of things. 
and in proving a point such as this one 
you can no doubt find supporting statis- 
tics. However, if we limit ourselves to mer- 
chandise exports and imports—the major 
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components of our “balance of payments“ 


the facts do not support your complacency. 
The following table shows, for the last nine 


Quarters, a significant and alarming trend: 
U.S. merchandise exports and imports 
[Millions of dollars, seasonally a/tjusted] 


1957: 

te Pe a $3,220 $1, 898 
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Source: Survey of Current Business, June 1959, p. 17. 


In the past this merchandise surplus has 
helped offset our Government's direct pay- 
ments abroad. However, as the surplus has 

„we haye seen dollars and gold flow 

Out in order to restore the necessary “bal- 

ance" to our balance of payments. This 

Outflow cannot, of course, continue for very 

g without seriously affecting our national 
economy., 

It has been estimated that some 4 to 5 mil- 
Mon people in this country are employed in 
Jobs supported by foreign trade. We are 
Rot concerned with what these people did 
in 1936. We are. concerned about what 
Mizht happen to them in 1959, 1960, and 
beyond. : 


2. While we agree with your remark that 
e available data on productivity for in- 
dustry as a whole is not very satisfactory,” 
We do not agree with your further assertion 
t there is no evidence that wage gains 
ure in excess of productivity gains. The 
data you cite, in our opinion, are not directly 
Telated to the productivity problem. Your 
figures cover only part of the manufacturing 
labor force and include only direct payroll 
Costs, Further, by considering real wages 
Jou are bringing into the picture the effects 
Of all inflation in the economy Irrespective 
or how it was generated. 

The issue is this basic one being faced con- 
tinually by businessmen: Suppose product 
Output per man-hour (commonly called “pro- 
ductivity") rises by, say, 2 percent in a given 
Period and total labor costs also rise by 2 
Percent, then labor cost per unit of product 
would be u ed. In this circumstance, 
labor, by itself, would contribute no direct 
Pressure for a product price increase. How- 
ever, if output per man-hour rose by 2 per- 
cent and labor cost by 4 percent, then labor 
Cost per unit of product would be higher 
and there would be pressure for a price in- 
Crease, This has been happening through- 
Out much of the postwar period and de- 
Scribes what is commonly meant by the ex- 
Pression: “Wage gains are in excess of 
Productivity a, 

Actually, since the definition of productly- 
ity as “output per manhour” ignores the 
enormous role played by capital investments 
in bringing about our expanded output, it 
is, in fact, only a partial definition. The 
broader, correct concept of productivity 
(Called total factor productivity) has been 
Studied at length by Dr. John W. Kendrick, 
Ol the National Bureau of Economic Re- 
Search. In a recent report of this work (re- 
Ported in Business Record, June 1958), Dr. 
Kendrick presented the following date for 
the U.S. private economy for the period 


1 y 

948-57: Average annual 
rate of change, 
Total percent 
otal factor productivity_....----- — $2.1 

Factor prices: Á 
nn AEE LEE SEENEN ERAN E e 
CA a IL ae Bi pe 1.0 
det prices ee - +1.6 
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These data point out the fact that during 
the postwar period the rate of return on cap- 
ital has actually declined, thus offsetting, in 
part, some of the inflationary effects of 
labor's gains of more than 5 percent per year. 
This trend has continued during 1958 and 
1959. 

In your last sentence on page 2 you ask: 
“Where else does the average factory worker 
have the automobiles, the electric appli- 
ances, the comfortabie homes, the leisure, 
and the luxuries that are commonplace 
here? We may enjoy this favored status 
today, Mr. Porter, but unless we start sub- 
stituting old-fashioned hard work for this 
continued pointing with pride,” a great 
many nations may soon overtake us. This 
possibility is suggested quite clearly by data 
included in a recent study of international 
productivity trends by Dr. Marvin Frankel, 
of the University of Illinois. In this study 
he estimated annual growth rates in indus- 
trial output per employee for 15 nations for 
the period 1950-57 to be about as follows: 


Annual growth 
rate, percent 


13. 


esse 
S ese seen 


Source: American Statistical Association, 
proceedings of the business and economic 
statistics section, Dec. 1958, p. 265. 


A 5-percent growth rate (such as in West 
Germany) means a doubling of output per 
employee in 15 years; a 2-percent rate (such 
as in the United States) means a doubling 
in 35 years. 

3. Admittedly, America’s tax burden is not 
the highest in the world, yet Ita rate of ad- 
vance certainly is enough to cause alarm. 
For example, consider the following data 
published by the Tax Foundation: 


— Taxes us 

Tax recolpta— 

Year Federal, State, 
local notional 

product 


$14, 180, 000, 000 18 
57, 348,000, O00 uw 
110, 300, 000, 000 2 


This upward trend has contributed to the 
Nation's inflationary pressures and, we fear, 
will probably continue to do so. In a sit- 
uation such as our country faces today, 
every dollar added to the price of our prod- 
ucts—whether because of higher labor cost 
or taxes or any of the costs of production— 
can make us less able to compete in world 
markets. You imply, Mr, PorTer, as do many 
politicians when someone complains of high 
taxes, that I am demanding fewer schools, 
roads, hospitals, and a sharp curtaliment 
of our national defense effort. This is so 
absurd as to require little reply. Surely you 
must be aware that there exist ample op- 
portunities for reducing Government spend- 
ing through greater efficiency, less Govern- 
ment in business operations, and the elim- 
ination of waste. 

A final comment, Mr. Porter, Is this; You 
accuse me of being antiforeign products and 
against high wages. Neither of these charges 
has a grain of truth in it. Free trade has 
long been recognized as a means whereby 
two or more countries can both gain by 
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concentrating on producing goods for which 
they have a special advantage. We do not 
oppose high wages, as such; however, we 
do oppose today’s trend toward unearned 
wage advances accompanied by increased 
featherbedding and other labor wastage. 
We fear that if these things are not halted 
we could well find ourselves at a substantial 
disadvantage in the competitive markets of 
the world. The result could be the loss of 
many jobs and the lowering of our standard 
of living. 

We believe the time to be concerned about 
these things is now—while there is still 
time for corrective steps. 

Yours most sincerely, 
Reese H. TAYLOR, 
Chairman of the Board. 


PS—You might be interested to know 
that we have received thousands of letters 
regarding this ad and other similar ones. 
Only slightly under 2 percent are critical, 
the balance being extremely complimentary 
and expressing appreciation. 


Warsaw Letter Depicts Nixon Visit 
Rejoicing 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALVIN M. BENTLEY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, September 11, 1959 


Mr. BENTLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following text of 
a letter which appeared in the Public 
Letter Box of the Detroit News, on Au- 
gust 21, regarding the reception Vice 
President Nixon received on his recent 
visit to Warsaw. It is indeed hearten- 
ing to read of the enthusiastic and warm 
reception which was accorded the Vice 
President in Poland. It clearly demon- 
strates the strong bonds of friendship 
which exist between these people and 
the United States: 

Warsaw Lerrer Derpicrs Nixon Vistr 

REJOICING 


To the Eprror: 

A Detroiter recently received from his 
brother in Warsaw, Poland, a letter describ- 
ing Vice President Nrxon’s visit to that city. 
It was so eloguent a letter that I am send- 
ing translated parts of it along to you in 
the belief it would be of interest to your 
Letter Box readers. The excerpts: 

“People came to the gates of the Univer- 
sity of Warsaw to show their love, not the 
kind given the previous visitor (Khrush- 
chev). But the police cordon closed the 
gates and didn’t allow anyone inside, mak- 
ing it dificult for anyone to see the visitor 
(Nixon). Many in the huge crowd became 
so angry that they screamed Moscow pup- 
pets’ at the police. They asked why the 
police gathered up people to see Khrushchev 
and wouldn't let them see Nixon. Shame- 
tacedly, the police finally opened the gates. 

* 


“People bought out all the flowers in War- 
saw and suburbs for Nox, something 
Khrushchey never dreamed of or saw. I saw 
this fox (Khrushchev) driving along Holy 
Cross Street with head bowed, a silent man 
among silent people. There were no shouts 
of ‘niech zyje (long life) for him as there 
were for Nixon. Instead of flowers, the peo- 
ple would have liked to hit him with a strap, 
but our political and geographical situation 
makes this impossible. 
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“In the case of Khrushchey we were told 
to greet him, but no one wanted to. Nixon 
was shielded from the crowds who sincerely 
and universally wanted to greet him. Those 
who saw Nrxon considered it a rare and 


pleasant privilege, as compared with 
Khrushchev. Those who didn't were sorry 
indeed.” 


James KEITH. 


Views on Veterans and Washington Gen- 
erally, by Dr. Stanley E. Peterson of 
Brockton, Mass. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 11, 1959 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
under permission granted to extend my 
remarks, I include a letter and news- 
paper clipping from Dr. Stanley E. 
Peterson of Brockton, Mass., which is 
self-explanatory. 

The bill to which he refers is H.R. 
7650, which passed the House on June 
15, 1959, by a division vote of 226 yeas to 
34 nays and passed the Senate on August 
13, 1959, by a record vote of 86 yeas to 
6 nays. The bill has now been approved 
by the President and is designated as 
Public Law 86-211. 

I am advised that Dr. Peterson is a 
specialist in surgery, and I hope is not 
representative of the medical profes- 
sion. 

So far as I know, Dr. Peterson had no 
service in any branch of the Armed 
Forces. 

The letter and clipping follow: 

BROCKTON, Mass., August 26, 1959. 

Dran Sm: Enclosed is a clipping from the 
Boston Herald. 

May I congratulate you for your dishonesty 
and corruption. Kindly convey this message 
to your committee also. 

What we need in Washington is a good 
housecleaning via the firing squad or rope. 

Sincerely, 


S. E. PETERSON, M.D. 
As I have written previously to Washing- 
ton, the biggest parasites we have in this 
country. are the war veterans, farmers, and 


Congressmen, 


Pension AUTHOR Apmirs $10 BILLION Cost 
Boost 


Wasnincron,—The House passed veterans 
pension bill conceded it will cost the Govern- 
ment an extra $10 billion in the next 40 
years rather than saye $12 billion. 

Representative OLIN E. Teacus, Democrat 
of Texas, made the concession after Repre- 
senatives CLARE E. Horrman, Republican of 
Michigan, and H. R. Gross, Republican of 
Iowa, said the cost of the measure had been 
camouflaged in Monday's debate. It passed 
the House 226 to 34 and was sent to the Sen- 
ave after limited debate. 

“This is nothing but a deception and a 
fraud on the Members of the House,” Horr- 
man sald. 

Teacue is the chief author ot the bill. 

Strongly denying any deception, TEAGUE, 
who is chairman of the House Veterans! Af- 
fairs Committee, said that all House Mem- 
bers were supplied last weekend with “full 
information as to the effects and costs of the 
bill.” 
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He said that the cost of a provision adding 
many more widows to pension rolls was not 
mentioned in debate because of lack of time. 
That provision is expected to cost $22 billion 
through the year 2000. 

The bill, approved unanimously last 
Thursday by Tragux's committee, would re- 
sult in a sweeping overhaul of the pension 
system for veterans with non-service-con- 
nected disabilities. It would peg pension 
systems on the basis of need. 

In addition, it would liberalize eligibility 
qualifications for World War IT and Korean 
war widows. Under present law, they can be 
eligible for pensions only if their husbands 
had service-connected disabilities. The bill 
would place them in the same category as 
World War I widows and make need the only 
qualifying basis. 


Memorandum by Peter Schoemann, Gen- 
eral President of the United Associa- 
tion of Journeymen and Apprentices of 
the Plumbing and Pipe Fitting Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, September 5, 1959 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, re- 
cently I received a memorandum pre- 
pared by Mr. Peter Schoemann, general 
president of the United Association of 
Journeymen and Apprentices of the 
Plumbing and Pipe Fitting Industry of 
the United States and Canada, 

I believe that Mr. Schoemann's effort 
to correct some erroneous impressions 
which have found their way into the 
dissenting views of the House Committee 
on Education and Labor regarding H.R. 
8342 should become a part of the perma- 
nent Record regarding this year’s labor 
legislation. I am including Mr. Schoe- 
mann's statement in the Record today 
because the House Labor Committee's 
own transcript has already been printed. 

Mr. Schoemann’s memorandum fol- 
lows: 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN PUCINSKI; In study- 
ing the report of the Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor concerning the Elliott bill, 
H.R. 8342, I was very much disturbed by 
some of the statements which appear in the 
dissenting views printed as a part of the 
committee report. 

I am referring to pages 95 and 96 of the 
report. Here, the dissenting views allege 
that some Indiana members of Chicago 
Steam Fitters Local Union 597 have tried 
for years to secure a separate charter and 
have not succeeded in obtaining a proper 
investigation of their request by their In- 
ternational Union, the United Association 
of Plumbers and Pipe Fitters. And, as an 
indication of a weakness in the so-called bill 
of rights in the Elliott bill, the dissenting 
views further charge that these members 
had to bear the costs of their efforts to 
secure a charter and have been subject to 
reprisals by the local officials. 

Contrary to these allegations, the record 
in our hearings of the House Committee on 
Labor and Education clearly shows that the 
question of issuing a charter to this small 
group of men was fully considered by the 
general president of the united association 
not less than three times. Each time a 
separate charter was denied only after full 
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consideration of all of the equities of the 
situation and only after fully consulting the 
best interests of the 9,000 members of this 
local union. 

The record further shows that the Indiana 
members seeking a charter represented a very 
small minority in the local union. They 
could not even elaim to represent a majority 
of the members of 597 who live in Indiana. 

Many years ago local union 597 received 
broad jurisdiction over the entire Chicago in- 
dustrial area, including northern Indiana, 
for the very purpose of promoting the wel- 
fare of all members living in the Chicago 
area, so that all members might freely seek 
employment at standard wages and working 
conditions with all contractors performing 
any work in any part of this sprawling in- 
dustrial community. 

As one who has spent his life in Chicago, 
you undoubtedly know that no one travel- 
ing through this great industrial area from 
Chicago toward the Indiana line can possi- 
bly tell from observation where Illinois ends 
and Indiana begins. At one place, for exam- 
ple, there is a large powerhouse situated 
exactly on the line between these two states. 
One-half of the powerhouse is in Illinois and 
the other half is In Indiana. 

Workers living in Indiana move daily across 
the invisible boundary to jobs in Mlinols 
and journeymen in Chicago move dally to 
employment in Indiana. Certain places such 
as South Chicago and Hammond, Ind., are 
only about 20 minutes from downtown Chi- 
cago by automobile. And to reach the 
furthest boundaries of Lake and Porter 
Counties in Indiana takes only about 45 
minutes from the city of Chicago. All of 
these facts appeared in the record before the 
subcommittee. 

In this situation one charter for one local 
union covering the entire industrial area at 
a standard wage rate for all workers and all 
contractors was the wise decision reached by 
the international union in accordance with 
the wishes of the vast majority of the mem- 
bers of the local union itself. I, for one, sin- 
cerely believe it would have been a clear dis- 
crimination against Illinois members to have 
created a separate Indiana local union under 
these circumstances, 

Yet, here we find the good name and repu- 
tation of local union 597 and the United As- 
sociation of Plumbers and Pipe Fitters tar- 
nished by this statement of dissenting views- 
Wise action in the interest of the majority 
is pictured as a denial of individual rights- 
Apparently, the dissenting members believe 
the will of the minority should govern and 
charters should be issued on request. Is it 
their desire to divide and weaken unions? 
Do they want to provide breeding places for 
the very kind of corruption recently 
in hearings in the Senate? 

Issuing charters, at will, to irresponsible 
groups has, according to the record made be- 
fore the McClellan committee, frequently 
turned local unions over to the control of 
hoods and racketeers. Paper locals crea 
by corrupt international officers have been 
one means frequently used for shaking-dow? 
employers and milking union members. Yet 
the dissenting views would, apparently, have 
Congress foster and promote these very con- 
ditions by force of law. 

Finally, there are printed on these pages, 
allegations of threats and reprisals by officers 
of local union 597, Here again, the 
fails to support this statement made in the 
dissenting views. A careful revlew of the 
testimony fails to show concrete evidence of 
force or threats or reprisals at any time. 
Charges of job discrimination were repeatedl¥ 
filed with the National Labor Relations Board 
and were repeatedly dismissed for lack of 
evidence. Any implication that the union 
should bear the costs of seeking a separate 
charter is totally unjustified by these cir- 
cumstances, 
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But, both the Elliott and the Landrum 
bill would provide the very means for peng- 
and harassing every union officer who 
liad the courage and wisdom to deny these 
dissenting Indiana members a separate char- 
ter in this case, And, in citing this case in 
thelr dissenting views, the dissenting mem- 
bers of the Committee on Education and 
Labor have given me a illustration of why 
they were against both of these bills. Be- 
Cause both would punish unions for wise and 
forthright action in the best interest of 
Union members. 
Sincerely, 
PETER T. SCHOEAANN, 
General President, United Association 
of Journcymen and Apprentices of 
the Plumbing and Pipe Fitting 
Industry of the United States and 
Canada. 


Will There Be Reciprocity in International 
Trade With the Introduction of Smaller 
American-Made Cars? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. VICTOR A. KNOX 


OF MICHIGAN í 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, September 11, 1959 


Mr. KNOX. Mr. Speaker, a great deal 
is heard these days about the introduc- 
tion of American-made small cars on a 
Wide scale this fall. Many commenta- 
tors interpret this move as signaling the 

S. automotive industry's counterattack 

on the mass invasion of foreign cars. 


In my opinion, there is another side’ 


the story, the export side. For the 
loss of markets by American automakers 
ds not been confined to these shores. 
While imports have risen dramatically— 
and are still climbing—exports of U.S. 
autos have declined tremendously. 

Now, with the domestic industry turn- 

= to small car production on a mass 
scale, perhaps there is hope that the 
export trend will be reversed. 

Perhaps it will be possible, for ex- 
ample, to persuade our friends in West 

rmany to purchase more than 333 
U.S. autos, our total exports there in 
1958, a year which also saw 134,610 West 

man autos imported here. 

Or it may be possible to expand our 
exports to Great Britain from 329, the 
total we shipped there in 1958, to a num- 

r more in keeping with the 156,597 
British cars unloaded here last year. 

Happily, the Government of the 
United Kingdom has seen fit to increase 
the annual dollar quota on passenger 
cars from North America to $2 million, 
Compared to the $600,000 limit which has 

en in effect. 
$ Admittedly, $2 million is a far cry 
rom $194,072;216—the value of British- 
Made cars imported by the United States 
in 1958—but it is a tiny step in the right 

ection, nonetheless. . 

K Both at home and in overseas mar- 
ets, U.S. manufacturers have a lot of 
Saona to make up. Inthe period 1956- 
8, imports of new passenger cars quad- 
Tupled, from 107,675 to 433,921, and if 

© present import pace continues, 1959 

Wil see 600,000 foreign cars landing here. 
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The value of these imports in 1958 ap- 
proached $500 million, and this is per- 
haps a better measure of the domestic 
market which has swung to imports and 
which American producers hope to re- 
capture, at least to some extent, with 
their neweeconomy-size models. 

Not only new passenger cars, but other 
types of imported motor vehicles are 
reaching the American market in grow- 
ing numbers. Here are a few exam- 
ples, : 

In 1956 we imported a scant 1,537 
used cars; this rose to 4,862 in 1957, and 
then jumped to 12,861 with a total value 
exceeding $16 million in 1958. 

The United States imported 2,853 for- 
eign-made trucks in 1956, 8,036 trucks 
in 1957, and 15,032 trucks valued at more 
than $17 million in 1958. In the first 
7 months of 1959, our imports of trucks 
passed 13,000, indicating a 12-month to- 
tal of 22,000 or more. 

Motorcycles are another fast-rising 
import. In 1956 we imported 32,148 
motorcycles; raised that figure to 53,- 
100 in 1957, and raised it again to 63,700 
valued at $13 million in 1958. 

United States auto exports, meanwhile, 

remain in a tailspin. American manu- 
facturers shipped 175,000 new cars to 
foreign buyers 2 years ago, then saw 
their overseas market dwindled to less 
than 122,000 last year. In the first 7 
months of 1959 we exported 66,000 new 
cars, so exports this year should approxi- 
mate 110,0090—to register another down- 
turn. 
With the introduction of a series of 
new small cars, produced in American 
factories by American labor, the domes- 
tic industry has served notice it is ready 
to give its foreign competitors a run for 
their money. 

My hope is that this step will also 
mark a turning point in our automotive 
export trade. Certainly it should paci- 
fy those who claim that large Ameri- 
can cars are neither safe on narrow for- 
eign roads nor economical for foreign 
motorists paying 75 cents or $1 for a 
gallon of gasoline. 

I, for one, will be most interested to 
watch the reaction of our trading part- 
ners, particularly in Western Europe, to 
the new competition of American small 
cars, Will they offer us the same open- 
arm welcome that-we have given to their 
products, now that it appears we will be 
able to compete on equal terms in their 
own markets? 

This will be a true test of reciprocity 
in international trade. 


Visit of Nikita Khrushchev 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. RAY J. MADDEN 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 11, 1959 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, in view 
of the pending visit of Nikita Khru- 
shchey, the No. 1 Communist of the So- 
viet tyranny, I think it is well that the 
American people keep in mind the years 
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of aggression and oppression which 
Khrushchev and his predecessor Stalin 
have inflicted on millions of people be- 
hind the Iron Curtain. 

The following statement from several 
Lithuanian societies in the Calumet re- 
gion of Indiana, sets out facts which the 
President, State Department, and the 
American people should constantly keep 
in mind: 


We citizens of the United States of Lithu- 
anian extractions gathered in the annual 
meeting at our parish hall, 3905 Fir Street 
of East Chicago, Ind., are shocked by the 
action of the U.S. Government in inviting 
Nikita Khrushchev to visit the United States. 
In view of the foregoing knowledge of Nikita 
Khrushchev and the principles which he 
represents and hereby voice our disapproval 
by registering this our protest: 

“Whereas Niikta Khrushchey and his as- 
sociates have demonstrated to the civilized 
world to be criminals of international mag- 
nitude, guilty of heinous crimes by murder- 
ing millions of Hungarians, Lithuanians, 
Ukrainians, Poles, Latvians, Estonians, Ger- 
mans, and Russians; and 

“Whereas Nikita Khrushchev and his co- 
horts have enslaved many nations by brutal 
force and by devious methods of liquidation, 
deportations and dispersions ‘of leaders and 
their people, aiming to effect genocide of 
small nations; and 

“Whereas Communist Russia has over 15 
million people in the slave camps; and 

“Whereas Communist Russia is fomenting 
discord among nations and disturbing the 
peace of the world; and 
* “Whereas Nikita Khrushchey represents 
a regime dedicated in principles to brutal 
suppression and persecution of religions; and 

“Whereas the leaders of communism, in 
order to hide their crimes against humanity, 
have established an Iron Curtain around 
Russia and ensiaved nations: 

Therefore, we resolve that the Committee 
of the Lithuanian Community of East Chi- 
cago, Ind., shall forward copies of this reso- 
lution to the Secretary of the United States 
and our Senators and to the press.” 

Sincerely yours, 
Bronrus NAINYS, 
Chairman, . 
VIKTORAS MAKIEJUS, 
Secretary. 

As long as the United States keeps a firm 
anticommunistic policy, maintains its 
strength and power, leads the cold war 
strategy, and does not recognize the occupied 
territories, the spirit of freedom behind the 
Tron Curtain will continue to burn and at 
least a passive resistance will be maintained. 
This passive resistance is one of the major 
causes preventing the Soviet Union from 


starting a major war. The truth told by . 


refugees to the free world about Mr. Khru- 
shchev’s mass murders, prison tortures, slave 
labor camps, mass deportations, and all kinds 
of persecutions, is the main barrier in his 
way to conquer the world. This is the main 
problem that Mr, Khrushchev will try to 
solve in his favor at this coming visit. 

What will we ask of him? What answers 
will he give us? Will you ask him, Mr. Presi- 
dent, to give freedom to the enslaved nations, 
such as Lithuania, Latvia, Estonia, and 
others; to release slaves from labor camps; 
to return deported ones to their homelands; 
to give freedom of press, speech, meetings, 
and religion, and free elections? Will you 
ask him to withdraw the Red armies from 
occupied nations? It would be too naive 
to believe that Mr. Khrushchev could be 
persuaded to do so. Then why invite him? 
Are we that inexperienced and careless in our 
foreign policy? 

At a recent news conference you asked 
American people to show Mr. Khrushchev 
warm hospitality and you were quoted as 
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saying that there are certain uncontrolled 
individuals who might disturb the long 
created friendly atmosphere. It would not 
be hard to understand that this name ap- 
plied to the citizens involved in the demon- 
strations against Khrushchev’s predecessors, 
in which we, unable to take an active part, 
gave the demonstrators our full moral sup- 
port. And why do you think we deserve 
such a name? 

If you remember 13,000 brutally murdered 
Polish Army officers at Katyn, thousands of 
Ukranians slaughtered at Vinica, mass tor- 
tures and murders in Lithuania, Latvia, 
Estonia, the massacre of Hungary, the shoot- 
ing down of defenseless American planes, 
our brothers and sisters dying in the slave 
labor camps and deportation boxcars, and 
thousands of other atrocities committed by 
Mr, Khrushchev and his murder gang, how 
could you expect us to greet this interna- 
tional criminal with broad smiles and shake 
his bloody hand? 

And you call us certain uncontrolled in- 
dividuals despite the fact that by peaceful 
demonstrations we are trying to tell the 
truth to the world. We feel hurt and de- 
pressed. We are not “certain uncontrolled 
individuals” but we are fighting for the 
freedom which was denied us at Yalta and 
other conferences, similar to the one Mr. 
Khrushchev is now seeking. No human 
being has a right to stop us. 

We do not believe in violence, but reserve 
us the right to fight by every possible peace- 
ful means for independence of our mother- 
lands, and no matter what the diplomatic 
courtesy may be, by our demonstrations we 
are trying to show that at least we are not 
welcoming the murderers. In our greatest 
fight for liberty and human rights we expect 
our President to help us, not to destroy us. 

Very respectfully yours, 

The Representatives of American Lithu- 
anian Council at Lake County, Ind., 
Albert J. Vinick; American Lithuanian 
Community East Chicago Chapter, 
Antanas Juodvalkis; Lithuanian Demo- 
cratic League of Lake County, Ind., 
Angue Justine; Lithuanian Alliance of 
America, Lodge 185, 8 

e National Lithuanian Society of Amer- 
ica, Inc., East Chicago Chapter, 
Kasimir Pocius; Lithuanian Pleasure 
Club, East Chicago, Inc., Theodore 
Mason; Bronius Nainys, Secretary of 
the Executive Committee, 


Granting of Statehood to Hawaii Struck 
Home in Asian Hearts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 11, 1959 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, during the 
various debates on statehood for Hawaii, 
some of us have emphasized the tre- 
mendously favorable psychological ef- 
fect which granting statehood would 
have on Asian peoples. It will bring 
our deeds into harmony without words— 
and in a most dramatic way, incapable 
of being distorted by our enemies into 
something unworthy. 

Vivid confirmation of this view has 
come from a distinguished Asian of 
Chinese descent and Thai citizenship. 
His comments were reported in the 
Honolulu Advertiser, as follows: 
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[From the Honolulu Advertiser, Apr. 6, 
1959] 
THAI CHINESE LEADER PRAISES STATEHOOD 
as “Act or Farrn“ 
(By Gordon Morse) 

The leader of Thalland's 3½ million Chi- 
nese residents sald yesterday that the United 
States had done more for international good 
will by admitting Hawaii to the Union than 
any other single act in recent history. 

“The granting of Hawaiian statehood has 
dramatically lifted a veil of misunderstand- 
ing from Asian eyes and its repercussions 
will change history,” said Chang Lan-Chen. 

Chang is chairman of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of Bangkok. As Thailand's leading 
Chinese citizen in business and social circles, 
he is spokesman for the largest block of Chi- 
nese residents outside of Red China and 
Taiwan. 

He left Honolulu for the mainland. He 
and Mrs. Chang are the first couple to be 
invited by the US. State Department to tour 
the United States for 2 months. 

“The granting of Hawailan statehood was 
an act of faith in the democratic conception 
that men of all races could live in peace and 
harmony,” said Chang through his inter- 
preter. 

“America had done a lot of preaching 
about this but had done little that the com- 
mon resident of the Far East could under- 
stand. Statehood for a Pacific island com- 
munity with its minority population of Asian 
descent struck home in Asian hearts, 

“Now suddenly a veil of misunderstand- 
ing dropped from our minds. We witnessed 
Americans taking Asians into their arms. 
Most Asian people only believe what they see 
and this they witnessed and understood.” 

Chang urged that America follow up the 
Hawaiian statehood act with a more sincere 
program of internationalism and cement the 
new feeling of friendship now created. 

He also applauded Hawall as the perfect 
place for a foreign visitor to be introduced to 
the United States. 

“I would have been completely bewildered 
and lost if I had suddenly been set down in 
a place like Chicago or New York,” said 
Chang. “But Hawaii has my kind of people 
living as Americans. This I can understand. 
They gave me the introductory course.” 


Address by Senator Eugene J. McCarthy 
on “The Family and Political Action“ 
at the Annual Convention of the Chris- 
tian Family Movement at the Univer- 
sity of Notre Dame 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JOHN BRADEMAS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 9, 1959 


Mr. BRADEMAS, Mr. Speaker, there 
are few Americans who can discuss with 
such wisdom and dedication the role of 
politics and politicians in a democracy 
as the distinguished junior Senator from 
Minnesota, the Honorable EUGENE J. Mc- 
CARTHY. 

Senator McCartHY has been a high 
school teacher and a university profes- 
sor. For 10 years he served with great 
distinction as a Member of the House of 
Representatives. He speaks with deep 
understanding and experience of the re- 
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sponsibility of the Christian in political 
life. 

Last month, on August 29, 1959, Sena- 
tor McCartry delivered a fine address 
on “The Family and Political Action” at 
the llth Annual Convention of the 
Christian Family Movement held on the 
campus of the University of Notre Dame, 
Notre Dame, Ind. 

Other distinguished speakers at this 
convention, which was attended by more 
than 2,500 persons, including 750 mar- 
ried couples, included Roman Catholic 
Archbishop Albert G. Meyer, of Chicago; 
the Reverend Robert C. Hartnett, S.J. 
former editor of the weekly magazine 
America; and Stephen A. Mitchell, for- 
mer chairman of the Democratic Na- 
tional Committee. 

Mr. Speaker, I should like at this point 
in the Recorp to include excerpts from - 
Senator McCartruy’s address: 


THE FAMILY AND POLITICAL ACTION 


(Excerpts from address of Senator EUGENE 
J. McCartHy at the Christian Family 
Movement Convention, University of Notre 
Dame, Notre Dame, Ind., August 29, 1959) 

Nineteen hundred and sixty Is a national 

election year. When the polls close on No- 

vember 8, the voters of the United States 
will have chosen thousands of State and local 

Officials. They will also have elected 437 

Members of the House of Representatives, 

one-third of the 100 Members of the U.S- 

Senate, and a President of the United States- 
Next year will be a year of intensive po- 

litical activity. Candidates, their support- 

ers, party officials, and party organizations 
will be busy trying to convince the voters 
of the merits of their causes. 

Through the media of mass communica- 
tion, the newspapers, the radio, and televi- 
sion, political discussion and political per- 
sonalities will come into the homes of Amer- 
ica. The home, rather than the public 
square, the street corner, or the picnic 
grounds has become the principal arena of 
political controversy. 

It is no longer possible for the citizen to 
avoid politics or to set it apart for special 
times and places. Neither is it possible any 
longer to isolate children and young people 
from politics. It remains to be seen whether 
or not these changes in place and methods 
of political action will improve our 
democracy. 

Certainly it is desirable that citizens be 
politically aware. In a democratic state, sll 
citizens have political power. That power 
can be exercised well only if all citizens, or 
at least a majority, are wise; that is, are 
intelligent and informed and are men of 
good will. 

Modern techniques of communication and 
of influence have proved excellent tools for 
the demagogue and the tyrant. The chal- 
lenge is to use them to improve government 
and thus to promote the common good. 

Parenta have a very special responsibility 
to develop right attitudes and to advance 
the political education of children. This 
responsibility is of special importance be- 
cause of the significance of citizen partici- 
pation in politics in a democracy, and be- 
cause of the fact that politics can no longer 
be excluded from the home or the young 
people protected from it. 

For adults enjoying full citizenship, issues 
and personalities are important as a basis 
for the practical political decisions which 
must be made. Issues and personalities will 
be important to children in an election year 
also. It is wholly natural for them to be 
interested in political personalities and in 
controversial issues. For children and 
young people, however, who are not yet 
qualified for direct or full participation in 
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Political action, the development of right 
attitudes toward democracy, government. 
and politics is even more important. In an 
election, parents have an opportunity to 
lead the young people of the Nation away 
from the popular disposition to be cynical 
regarding politics and government. 

There is no disputing the fact that the 
conduct of some public officials in the United 
States has been disgraceful. Many have 
Shown a shocking lack of any sense of moral 
responsibility. Others have been found 
holding to standards which are extremely 
Personal, flexible, and generally inadequate. 
The facts in these cases should not, be with- 
heid or glossed over. It is essential, how- 
ever, that they be presented accurately, 
Without exaggeration and without unwar- 
Tanted general applications. 

Children should not be brought up be- 
lieving that the holders of public office are 
generally venal and corrupt. They should 
Not be conditioned to the careless use of 
expressions such as “pork barrel” and feed- 
ing at fhe public trough” in relation to pub- 
lic service, and should be discouraged from 
Using terms of opprobrium without delib- 
eration and distinction. They should not be 
led to look upon politics as a necessary evil 
&t best, or as a field in which the ordinary 
Staudards of truth and decency do not apply 
and need not be honored. They should be 
brought to realize that political party at- 
tivity is not necessarily unbecoming or 
degrading. 

Not every citizen has an obligation at all 
times to participate intensively in party 
Activities, but every citizen should realize 
the need for political parties and for party 
Activities. History demonstrates clearly the 
need for party politics in democratic gov- 
frnment. In America party factions pre- 
Ceded the adoption of the Constitution itself. 

Parents should be careful to educate chil- 
dren to an understanding of the importance 
or the political party in our system of gov- 
ernment. and to bring them to realize that 
800d government depends on good political 
Parties. By their own example, as well as 
by word, they should show the young people 
that a political party is not merely a propa- 
anda instrument, not a private club, nor an 
Organization which protects one’s own job 
or which provides a job in return for the 
Payment of dues and the performance of 
Party services. 

Rather, a political party is an organization 
Made up of a disciplined group of citizens 
Seexing to influence government or to gain 
Control of it in order to govern not only for 
the majority, but for all according to the 
determination of the majority within the 
limits set by custom, law, and constitution: 

In order to prevent disillusionment, young 
Pedpie should, of couree, learn that politics 
is part of a real world. Political choices must 

eè made in actual historical situation, af- 
fected, therefore, by ignorance, prejudice, 
and bad will. They should know that politi- 
Cal officials often cannot make the ideal 
choice, but must adjust decisions to eireum- 
stances. 

Truth will prove the best antidote for cyni- 
cism, which is an especially dangerous at- 
titude when ft prevalls among the young. 
It destroys the base for an attack on real 
and different problems in politics, as in 
Other fields. 

This danger is clearly shown in one of 
the novels of Charles Williams, the great 
English writer of novels dealing with the 
Conflict between good and evil. Mr. Williams 
Shows the great advantage which can be 
Slven to evil by the loss of public belief in 
Politics, The consequence of this loss of 
faith in Mr, William's novel was the accept- 
ance of a completely amoral leader who 
Capitalized on the cynicism of the people 
and come to power because of it. 

An election year provides the best of times 

Which to develop in children and young 
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people a clearer understanding of the real 
meaning and implications of democracy; of 
impressing upon them the fact that democ- 
racy does not simplify life, but rather that 
it complicates it by adding the responsibility 
of government to other responsibilities. 

It is further complicated when we consider 
that democracy seeks to establish an order 
based not only upon justice, but upon jus- 
tice and freedom; that is, not only an order 
of justice prescribed and forced on people, 
but determined by them and freely acceptéd. 

An election year provides the best of times 
in which to develop in our children and 
young people understanding and respect for 
the purposes, institutions and procedures of 
democratic government, and to lay the 
foundations upon which we can erect in the 
United States a firm tradition of the privi- 
lege and responsibility of citizenship and of 
public service. 

It is not sufficlent merely to undertake to 
humanize and sanctify our individual lives. 
Neither is it sufficient to humanize and sanc- 
tify the institution of the family alone. 
Over and above this, it is essential to hu- 
manize and sanctify social institutions such 
as the neighborhood, the class to which one 
belongs, the business and professional com- 
munity, leisure time activities, means of 
communication, and political institutions. 

For as Cardinal Suhard has stated: “Each 
of them constitutes both an area of living 
and reality which is independent of the in- 
dividuals of which it is made up (and one 
can say aiso independent of the family units 
which make it up) or over whom it holds 
away.” 

Although it is true that-the social order 
exists for the persons who make it up, and 
in a secondary sense also exists for the fam- 
ily, it is nonetheless correct to say that so- 
ciety—that is, civilization itself—requlres 
salvation. N 

Neither the salvation of persons, nor the 


salvation of the family can be accomplished. 


without a humanization and sanctification: 
that is, a Christianization of all essential in- 
stitutions which make up the social order. 


Civil Rights Must Be Safeguarded 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JEFFERY COHELAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 2, 1959 


Mr, COHELAN. Mr. Speaker, another 
forceful reaction to the Federal Civil 
Rights Commission report is recorded in 
an editorial from the September 9 edi- 
tion of the San Francisco Chronicle 
which I submit for the Recorp under 
permission to extend remarks. 

The specific solutions to be developed 
are proper subjects of debate and dis- 
cussion. The point is that the problems 
revealed cannot be denied and should 
no longer be ignored: 

Crv Ricuts. Must Be Sarecuarpep 

We earnestly hope that the report of the 
U.S. Civil Rights Commission, published 
yesterday, will rattle the chains of Congress 
loudly enough to awaken some of its Mem- 
bers to the need for protecting Negro voting 
rights. 

This report is deeply disturbing in its 
revelations of the capricious, snide bad faith 
of southern States in denying Negroes the 
ballot. 

“Complex voter qualification laws, includ- 
ing tests of literacy, education and interpre- 
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tation, have been used and may readily be 
usel arbitrarily to deny the right to vote,“ 
the Commission concludes, “It appears to 
be impossible to enforce an impartial ad- 
ministration of the literacy tests now in 
force in some States, for where there is a will 
to discriminate, these tests provide the way.” 
The story of the obstacles this Commission 
met in its efforts to find the facts about 
Negro voter registration in Alabama and 
Louisiana has been a running scandal in the 
papers. Alabama officials refused to produce 
their registration records at the Commis- 
sion’s hearings but let the staff look at them; 
Louisiana officials declined eyen to allow 
that much. And after records in only half 
the counties being investigated in Alabama 
had been examined, the legislature passed 
a law permitting application forms of per- 
sons denied registration to be destroyed. 
There is just one remedy for oafishness 
of that sort—Federal intervention to protect 
the citizens whose rights are denied. Ac- 
cordingly, the Commission recommended (1) 
that Congress require all registration and 
voting records of the States to be preserved 
for 5 years and be subject to public inspec- 
tion; (2) that it forbid any person, “under 
color of State law. arbitrarily * * * to de- 
prive any individual of the opportunity to 
register, vote, and have that vote counted” 
for any Federal office, and (3) that where 
people are arbitrarily disqualified from voting 
the President be empowered to appoint tem- 
porary Federal registrars to “administer the 
State qualification laws and issue to all in- 
dividuals found qualified registration cer- 
tificates which shall entitle them to vote.” 
These were majority recommendations. A 
split developed on a proposal for a constitu- 
tional amendment that would put the right 
to yote beyond the power of a State to deny 
except on the grounds of age or length of 
residence. This would take away the power 
of qualifying electors on property ownership 
or literacy standards that the States now 
possess. The need for such an amendment 
is debatable; the Constitution already gives 
the Federal Government all the power it 
needs to deal with denials of the right to 
vote on account of race; what is lacking is 
a determination in Congress to use the power. 
In its strong conclusions about denials of 
voting rights, the Civil Rights Commission 
has given the expiring Congress a challenge 
on an issue of clear and present discrimina- 
tion, a challenge from which those Members 
not dedicated to preserving white supremacy 
and racial inequality cannot hope to escape. 
The least that Congress should do now is to 
extend the life of the Civil Rights Commis- 
sion and give an unbreakable commitment 
to take up its substantive recommendations 
on voting rights at the next session in 
January. 


Our Surplus Food Abroad Can Build Good 
Will Only if It Is Handled With Great 
Sensitiveness to the Real Needs and 
Aspirations of Receiving Countries and 
to Other Friendly Countries 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 11, 1959 


Mr. JUDD. Mr, Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I include a long- 
overdue article by Alfred D. Stedman, of 
the St. Paul Pioneer press staff on the 
dangers and difficulties as well as possi- 
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ble benefits which must be evaluated 
more intelligently in our programs of 
selling or bartering or contributing our 
food surpluses abroad: 
Foop GIVEAWAYS 
(Alfred D. Stedman) 


A bit of a shock to U.S. notions was the 
raising by foreign farm writers here of a 
certain question. It arose in a recent panel 
with Minnesota farm editors. Held on the 
university’s St. Paul campus, the panel 
touched on international problems of food 
in the cold war. 

The question was: Why do not U.S. farmers 
deal with their own surpluses? Why do we 
go on producing such big ones? Why, in- 
stead of meeting the surplus problems here 
at home, does the United States choose to 
export those problems to other countries and 
peoples? 

The question was taken in stride by the 
Minnesota farm editors. The United States, 
they acknowledged, has come faster into 
world power than into knowledge of or ex- 
perience with problems of other nations. A 
lot of us are too busy making money to find 
out about those problems. Our politicians 
haven't had the nerve to balance Govern- 
ment price supports with effective crop con- 
trols, So the United States has gone on 
growing bigger and bigger surpluses. And it 
has gone on depending Increasingly on sub- 
sidized exports to ayoid swamping our own 
farm markets. 

Is there food for thought in those answers? 
There's still more of it in the implications 
of the question raised by the gentlemen of 
the foreign farm press. 

Their very idea seems to suggest that re- 
visions are in order to some of the most com- 
monly accepted of the assumptions that un- 
derline U.S. farm laws and programs. 

Aren't the U.S. farm surpluses an unmixed 
blessing to a hungry world? Aren’t our gifts 
or bargain sales of surplus foods helping 
us to win the cold war against communism? 
ar we give away all surpluses however 

Of course there's no way of knowing how 
each of the foreign farm editors would have 
replisd to these questions. But the discus- 
sions did show that among these 12 writers, 
mainly from Latin American and African 


countries, the answers would not have been 


unanimously yes. 

The discussions brought out that, besides 
the help given to the hungry by gifts or 
bargain sales of U.S. food, there are also dis- 
advantages. They brought out that these 
subsidized farm exports have tendencies to 
disrupt world trade and unsettle -world 
prices. They brought out the existence of 
tremendous unsolved problems of transpor- 
tation of food to the hungry in remote re- 
gions, They brought out that the U.S. mo- 
tives in subsidizing our farm exports are re- 
garded in receiving countries as open to 
question, They brought out a reluctance of 
such countries to become dependent on 
others for food. As a goodwill Lulider, they 
emphasized the effectiveness of U.S. techni- 
cal assistance in developing the resources and 
the know-how of receiving countries for self- 
dependence. 

And none of the visiting editors expressly 
dissented from a view that the United States 
is losing the cold war. 

Everyone is at liberty to draw his own in- 
ferences from the ideas that came to light 
among the representatives of the foreign 
agricultural press. But these gentlemen 
have perhaps earned appreciation of farmers 
and farm legislators for helping to clear up 
points needing clarification. 

Indefinite expansion of U.S. farm produc- 
tion in expectation of disposing of all un- 
wanted surpluses in other countries seems 
unacceptable abroad as á basis of U.S: farm 
policy, Throwing too much US. farm stuff 
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on world markets can break world prices just 
as doing the same thing at home can break 
home prices. U.S. food giveaways won't 
automatically win the cold war. 

U.S. food surpluses can build goodwill 
abroad if their handling fits the needs and 
aspirations of receiving countries to develop 
their own resources and economic independ- 
ence, 

Real trade among nations of things and 
services each can best produce still seems a 
good basis for economic health and growth 
of free nations in a free world. 

All this seems to mean that, in the end, 
the United States will have to face its sur- 
plus problems here at home with effective 
crop controls. It can look for expanding ex- 
ports only of such food and services as other 
countries want and need. 


Tenth Anniversary of Chance'lor 
Adenauer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, September 8, 1959 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, Septem- 
ber 15, 1959, marks the 10th anniversary 
of the leadership of Chancellor Ade- 
nauer, President Eisenhower has re- 
cently visited with him and paid him a 
tribute of respect and honor. 

Out of rubble and ruins, the Chancel- 
lor and his Cabinet have built a strong 
republic, which is orientated westward 
and has done all and sundry to buckle 
itsclf as a stanch ally to the United 
States and Western democracies. 

There is no doubt that West Germany, 
under the guidance of her leaders like 
Chancellor Adenauer and President 
Heuss, Foreign Minister Brentano, Eco- 
nomic Minister Erhard, and others, has 
realized that the mark of Cain was upon 
the Germans because of the terrors of 
Hitler and nazism. They worked fe- 
verishly to wipe out that strain and have 
succeeded in reestablishing West Ger- 
many a5 a liberal nation in the liberal 
world, dedicated to the principles of in- 
dividual freedom and democracy. 


A look at the map will reveal in realis- 
tic fashion that Germany in the heart of 
Europe must always be a buffer state on 
the flank of a free and democratic 
Europe. We do well to strengthen Ger- 
many by our insistence that East and 
West Germany be made one Germany. 
We do well to assure the world that we 
will never let Berlin down; that Berlin, 
now an island in a Communist sea, must 
be integrated into a unified Germany. 

It is worthy of comment also, that 
Chancellor Adenauer, President Heuss 
and his successor, Dr. Heinrich Luebke, 
and the other praiseworthy officials of 
Germany have made, and are making 
restitution to the Jews in Israel and other 
Jews, whose preperty and valuables were 
filched from them by Hitler and his cut- 
throat bandits. That restitution, of 
course, cannot bring back the 6 million 
dead, but it can go a great way in the 
court of public opinion to show that Ger- 
many wishes to be rehabilitated, that 
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Germany is repentant and that Germany 
is expiating her wrongs. 

We all, therefore, hail Chancellor Ade- 
nauer on his 10th anniversary and pre- 
sent our compliments to President Heuss 
and his able successor in the Presidency, 
Heinrich Luebke. We present our com- 
pliments also to Foreign Minister Bren- 
tano, and Economic Minister Erhard for 
work well done. 


Report by Congressman Perkins Bass to 
the Second Congressional District of 
New Hampshire on Ist Session, 86th 
Congress, September 1959 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PERKINS BASS 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 11, 1959 


Mr. BASS of New Hampshire. Mr. 
Speaker, the 1st session of the 86th Con- 
gress has adjourned. We are now able 
to appraise its accomplishments and 
their effect on the country and the Sec- 
ond Congressional District of New 
Hampshire, which I represent in Con- 
gress. In many respects it was an un- 
usual session, with the opening guns be- 
ing fired by a newly elected opposition 
majority and the final battles being won 
by President Eisenhower, who exerted & 
vigorous and effective executive leader- 
ship on all fronts. 

The tone of the session was set early 
when the President called for a deter- 
mined effort to fight inflation through a 
balanced Federal budget of $77 billion, 
and indicated his desire to correct labor 
union abuses and waste in the farm sub- 
sidy programs. Despite frequent efforts 
by the majority members to pass bills 
which carried spending authorizations 
far above the administration’s origina! 
requests, the President held the line 
through a judicious use of the executive 
veto, 

The highlight of the session, of course, 
was the passage of the Landrum-Grifin 
labor reform bill. Senator MCCLELLANS 
investigations of racketeering and cor- 
rupt practices in certain labor unions 
had clearly shown the need for some kind 
of strong corrective legislation to protect 
the rights of individual workers and to 
outlaw secondary boycotts and blackmail 
picketing. Although it seemed doubtful 
at first whether Congress would be able 
to agree on a reform bill which dealt ade- 
quately with abuses in these areas, public 
opinion, spurred by the President's last 
minute appeal, grew strong enough to 
push through the tough but fair Lan- 
drum-Griffin proposal in substantially 
the form it passed the House. Like 3 
majority of the Members, I voted for this 
bill, because I felt tt was necessary to 
protect both the public and honest 
unions from infiltration of corrupt rack- 
eteers and power-hungry opportunists. 
It is equally important to point out there 
is nothing in this new law which will 
harm honest labor unlons such as we 
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have in New Hampshire. This measure 
is not a “punitive” or Killer“ bill, any 
More than the Taft-Hartley Act was a 
“slave labor” bill. 

On the inflation front the President 
and the Republican minority in Con- 
gress fought hard to keep spending au- 
thorizations down to the level required 
for a balanced budget. The tug of war 
Over spending became particularly ap- 
Parent to me as a member of the House 

and Currency Committee. 
Some of the more controversial big 
Spending bills, such as the area redevel- 
opment bill, the Community Facilities 
Act, and the original omnibus housing 
bil, were debated extensively in our 
Committee, with the Republicans, in- 
Cluding myself, generally opposing ex- 
cessive spending authorizations. 

In all these areas the administration 
Proposed reasonable programs which 
Would do the job without. unbalancing 
the budget. Unfortunately, in almost 
every instance, the congressional ma- 
jority insisted on pushing through pro- 
Dosals with price tags which would have 
hopelessly unbalanced the budget. That 
is the main reason why the President, 
for example, vetoed the first two omni- 

housing bills. At the end of the 
Session the Congress wisely passed an 
adequate housing bill in line with the 
President's recommendations. 

As in previous sessions, the farm 

Problem returned this year to haunt the 
ess and the public in general. It 
Seems tragic to me that we have been 
Unable to find a commonsense solution 
the problem of mounting farm sur- 
Pluses, Using taxpayers’ funds to buy 
Up these surpluses only aggravates the 
Problem, and I have thought it better to 
eliminate farm price supports altogether. 
surplus crops owned by the Gov- 
emment and in storage now total the 
Sstronomical figure of $9 billion—85 
Percent of which is in cotton, corn and 
Wheat. In tthe current fiscal year the 
eral Government is expected to spend 
$4.5 billion for direct price support ac- 
tivities, of which nearly $1 billion will 
for storage, handling, and interest 

es alone. 

This is a disgraceful situation and is 
the chief reason I voted against the 
°Pposition-sponsored wheat and tobacco 

support bilis which the President 
eventually vetoed. The feed grain price 
Support bill, for example, would have 
added an additional $140 million to the 
already staggering farm bill this Nation 
is footing. 


On a more positive side, Congress 
the Hawaiian statehood bill, after 
ad decades of debate and controversy. 
i ose of us who supported statehood 
Or these islands were particularly 
Proud of the recent election results 
re which showed that some 93 per- 
Cent of the Hawaiian voters went to the 
Polls. This in itself was a remarkable 
ed of their political maturity and 
sly justifies the wisdom of granting 
tatehood to these friendly and energetic 
People, 
paate in the session a compromise 
fhway financing bill was approved, 
Providing a temporary 21-month Fed- 
eral gas-tax increase of 1 cent. The 
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program which Congress agreed to after 
months of consideration will tempo- 
rarily solve the pressing financial crisis 
in the highway trust fund by placing it 
on a pay-as-you-go basis, at the same 
time calling for a moderate stretchout 
in construction of the 41,000-mile road 
system 


Congress also earns a “well done” for 
passing legislation authorizing U.S. par- 
ticipation in an Inter-American Devel- 
opment Bank. Once established, this 
Bank will make long-term low-interest 
loans to South American nations, pro- 
viding them with badly needed develop- 
ment capital. I personally favor this 
type of development agency, for it shifts 
foreign aid from a grant to a loan basis, 
making it a sounder and more business- 
like proposition. 

Congress deserves credit, too, for much 
solid work on the annual appropriation 
bills which must be painstakingly dealt 
with each session, 

Adequate funds were provided for the 
Armed Forces and for missile develop- 
ment. 

New Hampshire residents. will be par- 
ticularly pleased that Congress approved 
a $3,225,000 appropriation for the con- 
struction of a consolidated Army Cold 
Regions Engineering Laboratory at Han- 
over. The laboratory will be a boon 
to the Hanover region, as well as to the 
Second District in general. The entire 
New Hampshire delegation worked long 
and diligently to get this project located 
at Hanover. 

On the whole, Congress did its usual 
competent if unspectacular job in deal- 
ing with the incredibly complex task of 
providing funds and shaping policy for 
the world's largest Government. Most 
of its day-to-day work goes unnoticed 
by the public. But the work is done, 
nevertheless, and generally done well. 
On the question of labor reform, Con- 
gress showed that it was responsive to 
the will of an aroused people. 

During the recess, I will conduct of- 
fice hours in the cities and larger towns 
in every county of the Second District. 
I hope as many of you as possible will 
stop by during office hours in your area 
to get acquainted and discuss problems. 


Small Business Real Target of High 
Interest Rates 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. PETER F. MACK, JR. 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 11, 1959 


Mr. MACK of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
on yesterday the Federal Reserve Board 
authorized eight Federal Reserve banks 
to raise interest rates on loans of com- 
mercial banks from 314 to 4 percent. 
This is a new 27-year high and the high- 
est of any time since the stock-market 
crash and the great depression of the 
thirties. I am not predicting that we 
are entering a similar cycle but I want 
to add my word of caution since there 
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seems to be a continued policy of this 
administration to make the small busi- 
nessman extinct. Iam particularly con- 
cerned because I feel that the small 
businessman is a very important part 
of our economy. If this administration 
is successful in its attempt to eliminate 
this segment of our economy it could 
have far-reaching and perhaps disas- 
trous effects. 

Mr. Speaker, this hike was even an- 
ticipated by our commercial banks who 
raised their basic interest rates to 5 
percent last week. The effect of these 
increased rates has been to make it dif- 
ficult if not impossible for a small busi- 
nessman to secure necessary loans to 
conduct his normal business operation. 
It has increased his cost to the place 
where all of his normal profits have 
been diverted into the hands of bankers 
through increased interest rates. Cor- 
porations are able to provide necessary 
financing regardless of interest rates 
through the issuance of bonds or stocks 
in the markets but the small business- 
man is forced on bended knees to beg 
the local bankers for even this expensive 
money. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend 
my remarks I wish to include the fol- 
lowing article by Sylvia Porter in yes- 
terday's Evening Star, which obviously 
was written before the Federal Reserve 
Board took its action to increase the 
interest rate to the highest level in 27 
years. The article is as follows: 

THREAT TO SMALL BUSINESSMAN 
(By Sylvia Porter) 

A potentially great threat to small busi- 
nessmen has appeared on the financial hori- 
zon. The threat lies in the mounting scar- 
city of credit, the rising cost of borrowing. 

We have entered a cycle of the tightest, 
most expensive money in a generation, and 
the odds are credit will become even harder 
to get before it becomes easier. In this era, 
the big, profitable corporation borrower 
won't be pinched much, though; the top- 
notch corporation always will stand at the 
head of any credit line. 

In this era, the borrower who will be 
squeezed the most will be the small busi- 
nessman or the so-called marginal concern. 
Banks are simply not designed to provide 
risk capital or long-term loans for the small 
businessman. They never were designed for 
this 5 

This of firm won't be able to get all 
the funds it needs for long-term growth by 
issuing bonds or stocks in the capital 
markets. 

This firm won't be able to get anywhere 
near ample financing from existing Federal 
or State or semipublic lending organizations. 
None of these organizations has enough capi- 
tal to cover more than a fraction of loan 
demands, 

And this firm won't be able to get much 
aid from the new syestem of small business 
financing that was supposed to come out of 
the Small Business Investment Act of 1958 
and was supposed to help fill a dangerous 
3 in the credit structure of the United 

tes. 


Business 
was to promote the formation of local small 
business investment companies to help small 
businesses get risk capital and long-term 
loans at fair interest rates. 
But apparently the investment companies 
are being strangled by redtape, regulations, 
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interpretations, and misinterpretations. The 
number created in all these months has been 
ridiculously meager. The revolutionary new 
system of financing smali business is still 
to come. 

We enter a cycle in which borrowing will 
be the most expensive in a generation and 
even the top-rated corporations of the world 
will be paying up to 6 percent for short- 
term bank loans. And what will smaller 
firms be paying? Perhaps an effective rate 
of 7 nt. 

We entet an era in which the intensity 
of competition will make it imperative for 
all businesses to modernize their plants, 
finance research and new products. And 
what companies will find it toughest to get 


the cash to finance modernization, research, ; 


etc.? You know the answer. 

Yet, to all who worry about the unfair, 
discriminatory impact of tight money, the 
Federal Reserve System replies, in effect: 
“jf credit controls are to curb inflation, they 
must squeeze some borrowers. If tight 
money is to work, it must work some hard- 
ship. This is the price the Nation must pay 
for a stable dollar.“ 

And no one in power is standing up to 
convince the Federal Reserve it is not pur- 
suing the best of all possible policies now. 


A Clear View of the United Nations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, September 11, 1959 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, neither 
blind adoration nor despairing cynicism 
is the proper attitude to take toward the 
United Nations. Since its establishment 
in 1945 it has accomplished much, more 
than most people realize, but of course 
it has many imperfections. 

This is why many of us want to have 
high level discussions of charter review 
and to have a charter revlew conference 
in the very near future. 

Under a previous unanimous consent 
I am including here an excellent article 
by Lincoln P. Bloomfield entitled “The 
UN. and National Security” which ap- 
peared in Foreign Affairs for July 1958. 
It is well worth reading to get a clear 
view of the United Nations. 

THE U.N. AND NATIONAL SECURITY 
(By Lincoln P. Bloomfield) 

In 1945, when the United Nations was 
founded, its ralson d'être was to provide 
greater security for its member nations. 
As the basic conflict of interests between 
Soviet communism and the free nations un- 
folded, the cold war rapidly came to suffuse 
the entire organization like a sort of nerve 
gas, paralyzing but not killing. In a rela- 
tively short time, it was seen to be incapable 
of resolving or even seriously affecting the 
dominant world confilct, The United States 
and its principal allles were forced to con- 
clude that except as it provided a forum for 
counterpropaganda the United Nations was 
irreleyant to the overriding short-term mili- 
tary and security problem posed by aggres- 
sive and expansionist Soviet communism. 

The Korean war threw a new light on the 
capabilities of the U.N. as a political mech- 
anism for organizing and demonstrating 
worldwide resistance to limited Communist 
aggression, But the disprcportionately large 
contribution which the United States had 
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to make to that fight strengthened the doubt 
whether the U.N. could play a central role 
in the shortrun protection of American na- 
tlonal security. It continued to exercise a 
powerful attraction for the American peo- 
ple, since it exemplified their great will for 
peace. But as the custodian of the peace it 
seemed to be in a fiduciary relationship not 
to us but to an unborn generation of men 
who might have a capacity for managing 
their affairs rather more harmoniously. 

Reasons for the American public to favor 
continued participation in the U.N. were, be- 
sides the moral attraction of the charter 
ideal, the possibility of using the organiza- 
tion selectively in the settlement of disputes 
within the free world, and its secondary ac- 
tivities Involving dependent areas, technical 
assistance and the humanitarian achieve- 
ments of the specialized agencies. Those 
functions turned out to be important 
enough to sustain American membership. 
But no amount of enthusiasm for the po- 
tentialities of the organization under differ- 
ent circumstances could overcome the con- 
viction that at best it must be considered 
to be on ice so far as concerned the pro- 
found and immediate security problem that 
preoccupied us. 

Meanwhile great changes have been taking 
place in power relationships and in the poli- 
cles designed to protect national security. 
The capacity of the United States to in- 
fluence international events decisively has 
seemed to decline in recent years. We can- 
not afford the luxury of misusing any avall- 
able means of making our influence felt. 
What of the United Nations? Has our esti- 
mate of its capabilities taken account of our 
new insights into the present realities of 
international political life, specifically as 
they relate to political and technological 
developments? What contribution might it 
make to security in the years immediately 
ahead? 

IL THE CHANGING U.N. 


Four things have happened In recent years 
to put in question our old basic attitudes 
toward the U.N, as an agency promoting our 
national security. 

The first is the loosening of the alliance 
structure on both sides. In the early days 
of the cold war it was not uncommon for 
the vote in the General Assembly to be 55 
to 5 on a whole range of issues. The lines 
were sharply drawn; the balance of power 
was so rigid that little flexibility for ma- 
neuver was left within the U.N. or for that 
matter outside. Even so, U.N. action played 
a part in varying degrees in Iran, Greece, the 
Berlin blockade, Korea, and, later, Hungary. 
In the overall it was not much. There 
clearly was no possibility of “U.N. action“ in 
the cold war apart from whatever the United 
States and its allies were themselves able or 
willing to do. 

In view of the cold war, the presence of 
Soviets and Americans under one roof posed 
a novel problem for Western diplomacy. In 
a time when we were struggling to organize 
a worldwide defensive coalition against the 
Communist threat, we had to meet and 
negotiate with our allies in the presence 
of the enemy. Each issue and each vote 
thus came to represent a separate test of 
free world unity, and often it was more im- 
portant in this sense than because of the 
actual question involved. As time went on, 
the unity of the non-Communist world was 
put under increasing strain by the growing 
split between the poles of what might be 
called north and south, primarily on issues 
arising in the colonial field. But the over- 
all alliance held together, albeit with dif- 
ficulty. 

Since 1952, the tone and mode of Soviet 
diplomacy, in and out of the UN. have 
altered. The political effect of this has been 
acute, coming at a time when the bipolar 
political world was itself beginning to splin- 
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ter. With the development of something 
like a military standoff between the United 
States and the Soviet Union, forces within 
the two coalitions began to assert their 
freedom of maneuver and to move toward 
positions relatively independent of the two 
leader states. Britain, India, Yugoslavia. 
Poland, Egypt, China and Germany suddenly 
began to emerge as focuses of new independ- 
ent leadership. “Automatic majorities” and 
“automatic leadership” in the U.N., if they 
had ever really existed, became things of the 
past. The world was changing and the U.N. 
was changing with it. 

A second development was the enhanced 
role of the uncommitted countries. The 
success of the West in gathering support 
from these countries through the U.N. has 
become increasingly dependent on the stands 
which Western nations take on issues of pri- 

importance to the peoples of that 
“third world.” These have not been euch 
issues as capitalism vs communism, or Ger- 
man unification, or liberation of the satel- 
lites, but colonialism, “self-determination,” 
economic development and racial discrimi- 
nation. Out of the present membership of 
81 countries, approximately 45 members for 
one reason or another see these as the cru- 
cial issues and put the United States to the 
test in regard to them with Increasing fre- 
quency. Here again the issue often is purely 
symbolic; it may reflect an accumulated 
heritage of resentment or be designed to play 
off the East against the West. But in the 
U.N. these issues take concrete shape in reso- 
lutions and action programs in which Rus- 
sian and American performance is constant- 
ly made the measure for a host of other 
attitudes. 

The way in which we have restructured the 
U.N. itself has added to the American de- 
lemma. For perfectly good reasons the 
United States urged a greater role for the 
General Assembly (where all nations, what- 
ever their size, have equal votes) in order to 
offset the impotence of the Security Council. 
In the fall of 1950 it appeared essential to 
remobilize the capabilities of the U.N, for 
collective military action. Happily the 
American display of determined resistance 
in Korea as well as other subsequent develop- 
ments have tended to discourgae military 
risk-taking by the Communists. The As- 
sembly’s real role in this field therefore is 
still not measurable. But as part of the 
same development the Assembly has become 
a prime political forum for the nations which 
remain outside the East-West camps 
pursue their own goals of political inde- 
pendence, economic improvement and racial 
dignity. In this situation what might be 
called the North-South conflict cuts across 
the East-West issues and makes its ow? 
powerful demands on American diplomacy, 
while offering magnificent opportunities for 
the Soviets to seize the political initiative. 

The third change fs in the military scene. 
It is by its performance here that many 
people would have the U.N. stand or fall. 
Of course, it long since became clear that 
the Security Council would not be able to 
carry out its enforcement powers. Yet in 
the 13 years since the charter was drafted 
there has been no general war, and one of 
the chief reasons for this has certainly been 
that the important operational principles of 
the charter—collective action for security 
and avoldance of violence in resolving dis- 
putes—have been in general effect. It might 
be said that the San Francisco principle has 
failed in detall but has had general validity 
in the sense that It has been translated into 
regional and self-defense arrangements 
which, because the charter existed, were able 
to borrow from its spirit and purpose. 

The U.N. has also invented new military 
and quasi-military functions connected with 
the security task, UNEF in Egypt and the 
eurlior military observer teams in Palestine 
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and Kashmir are cases in point. And de- 
Spite waning confidence in the validity of 
its major premise, the U.N. displayed unfore- 
Seen capabilities in a hard“ case of Com- 
Munist aggression — Korea—which could 
scarcely be envisaged in 1945, Both in and 
Out of the UN., then, many states have acted 
as though they had assumed an important 
general commitment and meant to take it 
seriously. In a way which the old League of 
Nations could never achieve, all states are 
involved in each successive crisis. This has 
obvious disadvantages in potentially widen- 
ing an otherwise limited conflict, The off- 
Setting advantage may be in keeping these 
Crises from ending in general war. 
The “failure of collective security,” then, 
out to be a failure in the procedure 
Which had been established more than in 
the substantive result achieved. The notion 
Of universal collective security based on an 
Abstract commitment to fight anyone, any- 
Where, anytime, on a call of a majority, has 
evaporated; but it had never really been a 
legitimate expectation, in the absence of a 
true world community and given the wide 
Variety of meanings ascribed to the con- 
cept of justice. 

But something more than this must be 
Said about the political role of the U.N. as 
un agency of military security in the period 

tad. The revolution in military weapons 
has changed both the kind of wars most 
likely to be fought and the attitudes of the 
Breat Powers toward war itself. The political 
Status quo of the West is anathema to the 
Soviets, and the territorial status quo of 


World communism is unacceptable to us. 


Yet as general war becomes an increasingly 
Unattractive proposition for both parties, the 
de facto line between the two worlds has 
ened. When it is crossed in strength, as 
in Korea, the entire world appears to recog- 
it as a plain violation of the peace, and 
teraction becomes politically feasible. 
Even India and Egypt voted initially to op- 
bose the Communist aggression in Korea. 
the other hand, as we saw in Hungary, a 
general military counter-action across the 
was quite impossible politically even if 
We had been willing to lead {t—which we 
Were not, 

Unlike the Communists, the United States 
ugh the President and Secretary of State 
Specifically renounced force to resolve 

Political differences, There is no donbt that 
We would react vigorously to open Com- 
Munist aggression, i.e. action across the line. 
But we explicitly avoid steps that could lead 
general war. We have applied this self- 
denying ordinance to ourselves in the case of 
Communist China, the Berlin blockade, the 
Crossing of the Yalu, Indochina and, most 
Tecently, Hungary. We have also applicd 
this policy to our friends, as in the Suez 
Crisis of 1956. It is argued that the United 
States could and should have blocked the 
Shipment of Soviet arms into the Middle 
East, with the aim of heading off the sub- 
zequent crises, but the President was being 
entirely consistent in refusing to counte- 
nance a local military action that could lead 
y to world war, however great the 
Provocation to our friends. A significant 
result of the Suez fiasco is the realization 
that both the United States and the U.S.S.R. 
are likely to veto military action by third 
parties that might commit them to expand- 
Potentially uncontrollable situations. 
Barring a drastic change in Soviet estimates 
or Western power, it would appear that the 
8 for all-out war has more pont 
military significance today. 
turn, lesser instrumenta for exerting power 
Arame incerasing importance. The United 
ations is one of them, 

The fourth change is in the significance 
Of disputes within the free world. Cases in 
Point are the Indlan-Paklstan! dispute over 
Kashmir; Palestine, in all its ramifications, 
including the status of international water- 
Ways; India versus South Africa over Indian 
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minority rights and racial discrimination; 
Greece, Turkey, and the United Kingdom 
over Cyprus; and Indonesia versus the 
Netherlands over West New Guinea. Each 
might “go critical.” As Suez illustrated, a 
dispute which did not directly involve the 
two great powers can quickly pose life-and- 
death decisions for the entire human family. 
As things stand, the control rods of “the 
Suez pile” are held by an international 
brigade of U.N. troops. The chain reaction 
can start there again. But for the moment 
the world is buying time with the help of a 
variety of U.N. instrumentalities and func- 
tions, including UNEP, the U.N. Truce 
Supervision Organization, and the activities 
of the Secretary-General. If Kashmir should 
be the scene of renewed fighting, and if the 
Soviet Union backed India and the United 
States backed Pakistan, the risks that the 
direct Soviet-American confrontation might 
develop into general war would be that much 
greater, given the geography and the stakes. 

Whenever possible, the United States has 
preferred to leave disputes not directly in- 
volving Communist nations to the U.N. It 
is within this range of issues that the U.N. 
machinery for the pacific settlement of dis- 
putes has been brought into play. The Suez 
case is an indication of how we have become 
prisoners of outmoded ways of thinking 
about the organization. Throughout the in- 
tense and futile negotiations in the summer 
of 1956 the United States and its partners 
rigidly shunned any positive use of UN. in- 
strumentalities. One American motive in 
this was to avoid the possibility of a public 
discussion of the Panama Canal, by associ- 
ation, as it were. Consequently we relied 
exclusively on the so-called London group. 
This forum was unacceptable to Ezypt. At 
the same time we failed to avail ourselves of 
a wide range of possible actions through the 
UN., Including appointment of a U.N. medi- 
ator, or of a U.N. agent-general to operate 
the Canal in the interim without prejudice, 
or the establishment of a joint régime, or, 
at a minimum, recognition through a U.N. 
resolution that the Canal was international 
in character. Reasonable proposals that en- 
Usted heavy U.N. support could conceivably 
have altered Egypt's intransigence. We now 
see that when the British and French finally 
went to the U.N, in early October it was to 
clear the way for unilateral action. Only 
when fighting broke out did we ourselves 
turn to the U.N. to stop it. And this was 
of course the one thing the U.N. was unable 
to do apart from its exertion of purely moral 
force and apart from whatever outside pres- 
sure individual members such as we and the 
Russians could apply. 

Western statesmen have spoken for years, 
quite correctly, about the great value of the 
U.N. in getting thé parties to a dispute 
around the table, substituting talk and 
mediation and conciliation, however end- 
less and frustrating, for bullets, and offer- 
ing a variety of institutional means for Iim- 
iting the conflict and facilitating peaceful 
change. In the case of Sucz we underesti- 
mated the preventive capacity of the UN. 
before the crisis became acute, overestimated 
its capabilities when the crisis arrived, and 
again lost interest when the crisis had 
passed. Our attention immediately wan- 
dered to another dimension of the prob- 
lem—the possibility of overt Russian mili- 
tary aggression. The resolutions regarding 
a peace settlement and the refugee problem 
which we introduced in the hectic early 
nights of the crisis were never again re- 
ferred to, and instead we brought forth the 
Eisenhower Doctrine for the Middle East. It 
may have been worthwhile to post a U.S. 
“keep out” sign in the area, even though the 
possibility of overt aggression was and is 
comparatively slight.. But this was our only 
real move to remedy a whole set of critical 
local situations which did not primarily in- 
volve the Communist bloc but which were 
the basic sources of conflict in the area. Be- 
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cause all of these, including specifically the 
refugee problem, have once again been 
passed over, it can confidently be predicted 
that the next local explosion will be that 
much more potent. 


III. SECURITY OBJECTIVES OF THE UNITED STATES 


How should the considerations just men- 
tioned affect American policy toward the 
United Nations in the years immediately 
ahead? Let us first identify some of the 
overriding security goals of this polity today 
and see how the U.N. might help in achiey- 
ing them. 

Of course, our principal and obvious se- 
curity objective is to create the kind of world 
order in which we and every other nation can 
cultivate our respective societies free from 
external threats of disruption. Everything 
else falls within this governing purpose. 
Fully spelled out, it would comprehend a 
wide variety of subordinate Objectives in 
the economic, social, humanitarian and cul- 
tural fields. Here, however, we shall concen- 
trate on the most acute problems which 
determine our choice of means and our allo- 
cation of resources. 

Objective number one, then, Is to reduce 
the generalized threat which Soviet Com- 
munist power presents to the United States 
and all Western society, This broad objec- 
tive has three components. The first is to 
reduce the Soviet capability to inflict in- 
tolerable physical damage upon us, The sec- 
ond is to moderate hostile Soviet intentions. 
The third is to limit and if possible reduce 
present international support for the Soviet 
Union. 

The second objective is to find means of 
limiting warfare if it does break out. 

The third ts to ensure, in the event of 
general war, that we rally maximum political 
support to our side, in order that we may 
have the best chance of organizing the post- 
war world in an acceptable way. 

‘The fourth is to reduce the possibility of a 
general war developing inadvertently, 


Reducing Soviet military capabilities 


Since the U.N. does not have any military 
force of its own it would seem of little use 


to us in attaining this first objective. It 


can provide a variety of forums for nego- 
tlating the limitation and regulation of 
armaments and restricting the use of outer 
space to non-warlike purposes. True, 
whether or not these questions are to be 
resolved depends on agreement between the 
United States and the U.S.S.R., and in this 
sense the decision will be bilateral rather 
than multilateral, Nevertheless the wide 
choice of means of negotiation offered by the 
U.N, should not be discounted, as was shown 
when Russia wanted to talk privately with 
us about liquidating the Berlin blockade. 
A summary appraisal must be, then, that 
the U.N. can affect Soviet military capabili- 
ties only indirectly, by furnishing a negotla- 
ating vehicle. 
Affecting Soviet intentions 


This objective is more complex. At its 
least complicated level—military inten- 
tions—Soviet policy since Korea seems to 
have consciously excluded the overt use of 
military force in favor of more profitable 
and acceptable techniques of political and 
economic warfare. Secretary Dulles has said 
on several occasions that if it were not for 
the U.N. we would be in world war III. The 
real significance of the commitment under- 
taken by 81 nations—including the Soviet 
Union—to refrain from the threat or use of 
force is obviously not in its legal quality. 
Because any warlike act will immediately be 
brought before 80 other nations, the Soviet 
Union is faced with the fact that it must 
persuade an effective majority that it has 
not breached the existing line which neither 
side can properly cross, whatever it may be 
doing behind that line. 

This deterrent is not comparable with the 
deterrent of our Strategſe Air Command, but 
there have been too many examples of Sovict 
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sensitivity to world public opinion for us to 
write it off as meaningless. It is not always 
remembered that the U.N. resolution con- 
demning the U.S.S.R. in Hungary was sup- 
ported by 15 Afro-Asian states, with none in 
opposition. The Soviets periodically stumble 
badly because of the difficulty of sustaining 
a soft line in the U.N. when their line outside 
hardens. Soviet troops are still in Hungary, 
but the Soviet Union's reputation in the un- 
committed nations was gravely tarnished 
just when its efforts to woo them were at a 
peak. On balance, the fact that the UN. ex- 
ists can be set down as a consideration af- 
fecting Soviet calculations about the profit- 
ability of military operations, but it hardly 
figures as a prime factor. On the other 
hand, regional and collective self-defense ar- 
rangements largely embody the charter com- 
mitment to oppose aggression, and these 
manifestly shape the Soviet estimate of the 
non-Communist world’s vulnerability. 

If, however, we think of Soviet inventions 
in the context of an evolution of Soviet so- 
ciety into something more tolerant and more 
tolerable, there are additional dimensions to 
the possible U.N. role which may not always 
be fully grasped. Certainly the U.N. cannot 
transform the nature of Soviet communism 
significant, but in various ways it might 
exert a favorable influence. 

The fact that it is a continuous point of 
contact between the Communist bloc and 


the West may acquire special significance in 


a changing situation, if only by giving the 
Soviet Union assurance of being readily ac- 
cepted into the community of nations as a 
great power even though it is rejected as a 
messianic and apocalyptic force. Meanwhile, 
U.N. membership can have the effect of sus- 
taining and encouraging the independent 
identity of such satellites as Poland. 

Thus we should continue to offer the So- 
viets alternative courses of action that one 
day may appear realistic and attractive to 
them. With or without them, we should con- 
tinue to work to institutionalize areas of 
common action and to create an interna- 
tional community that can compete success- 
fully with the barren Soviet variety. We 
have already led the way in nonpolitical 
programs such as health and technical assist- 
ance, which the Russians, for many reasons, 
ultimately have come to join. Seen in this 
light, the cold war should spur us to greater 
experiments with multilateralism among 
those disposed to cooperate; it should not 
Serve as an excuse for us to retreat into 
inaction and defeatism. 

One further matter may be mentioned 
conveniently here even though it is not di- 
rectly related to Soviet intentions, 

The U.N. is a demonstration and testing 
point for the unity of the free world. When 
that unity increases, the Soviets have seemed 
to raise their estimates of Western canabili- 
ties; and, conversely, Western disunity has 
encouraged the Soviets to calculate their op- 
portunities as more promising. Sometimes 
the U.N, has been an embarrassment to us 
when used as a place for airing the free 
world's dirty linen. Sometimes the Russians 


have been able to ure it as a place to disrupt” 


free-world unity. If we are to live success- 
fully in the kind of U.N, that has developed, 
and retain majority support when it really 
counts, we must do a number of new things. 
We must be prepared to go a great deal 
further than we have with our close friends 
on issues which are of great political im- 
portance to them but of only secondary im- 
portance to us. Primarily, these represent 
differences over essentially procedural mat- 
ters such as elections or budgets or the com- 
position of committees, which often have 
been the source of more interallied friction 
than any substantive policy issues except 
Chinese representation or Suez. We might 
do better not to engage the prestige of the 
United States on such procedural issues but 
to save it for the big ones. We might also 
gracefully accept an occasional minority po- 
sition on some issues instead of insisting on 
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having our own way, or going over the heads 
of friendly delegates, or threatening retalla- 
tion, however subtly. 
Limiting international support for the 
Soviet Union 


This support is coming primarily from the 
underdeveloped, neutralist, anticolonial 
countries and territories. No actions of ours 
can be expected wholly to reverse this tide 
until it has run its course. Nevertheless, it 
is here that the battle is being fought, and 
our task is to find ways of diverting local 
forces of discontent into constructive chan- 
nels, to furnish incentives for native leader- 
ship so that the forces of nationalism may 
be harnessed to tasks of building rather than 
destruction and hate. 

The prime factor here is economic. We 
should estimate afresh the political and eco- 
nomic benefits that might stem from greater 
use of the U.N. in financing the develop- 
ment of underdeveloped countries. But 
there also are important psychological fac- 
tors, and here the style and sensitivity of 
our diplomacy can be crucial, Both in and 
out of the U.N., our ability to command the 
support of an effective majority depends 
heavily on the way we handle the legacy 
of bruised feelings left by centuries of West- 
ern claims to racial superiority, and on the 
understanding with which we view the am- 
bition of Asians or Latin Americans to 
“catch up.“ to become industrialized, to be 
less dependent on a peasant economy that 
offers only continued human misery and 
poverty. 

The U.N. is the one place where all of 
these tensions and claims and expectations 
come into focus in full view of virtually all 
the world. There the uncommitted nations 
have found their place in the sun, there 
the concept of the legal equality of States 
offers them the self-respect and dignity they 
seek There they acquire a parliamentary 
strength entirely disproportionate to the 
amount of real power they command in the 
world. This power is used primarily to bring 
before the rest of the world their ambitions 
and grievances, incorporated in concrete is- 
sues and demands: freedom from the only 
kind of foreign domination they know 
about; generous economic assistance for de- 
velopment, specifically grants, low-interest 
loans and fair capital investment; protec- 
tion of their exports from uncontrollable 
fluctuations in world prices; racial equality 
in practice; freedom for the 
colonial possessions of Western Powers; in 
short, equality with the rest of the world. 

If we are to haye the political support 
of these nations we must find better ways 
than we have done so far to relate our own 
interests to their interests, aspirations and 
goals. Where the U.N. provides the only 
agency acceptable to them we must utilize 
it to the utmost. 


Limiting warfare ij it breaks out 


Our general military objective here has 
three parts. One is to avold a direct military 
confrontation between the Soviet Union and 
the United States, as already discussed. 
Another is to keep such a confrontation 
within bounds if it happens. A third is to 
keep outbreaks within the non-Communist 
world from spreading into a general war. 

The scope of hostilities between free-world 
and Communist nations would undoubtedly 
be determined by the estimates each side 
made of the intentions and the capabilities 
of the other. Given the will of each to keep 
them limited, the U.N. can then offer the 
advantages it did when the United States 
made its decision to resist the Russians in 
Korea. 

These advantages are several. First, the 
U.N. furnishes one means for us to secure 


This, incidentally, is why a weighted vot- 
ing system, for all its logic, does not seem 
feasible unless and until genuine powers are 
reposed in the General Assembly, 
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maximum worldwide political support. This 
support is indispensable if we are not to lose 
the sense of legitimacy and moral right 
which we as a people need in order to sustain 
a military effort. The second advantage 18 
the opportunity given us by the commitment 
made by all U.N. members to assist the 
organization in any actlon it takes in accord- 
ance with the Charter. This does not have 
to mean “action” in the legal sense of Secur- 


ity Council enforcement. Marginal offers of 


bases, transit rights—even “a sharpshooter 
on a camel cannot merely demonstrate the 
breadth of international disapproval of & 
Soviet act of limited aggression but can pay 
important strategic dividends. The 
advantage is that the mere fact that the con- 
flict is before the U.N. tends to discourzg® 
participants from expanding the scope of the 
war recklessly or setting extravagant war 
aims. 

Perhaps the situation most likely to arise 
is one in which a military outbreak does not 
directly involve the Armed Forces of the 
United States or the U.S.S.R. Here the role 
of the U.N. is essentially political. When 
there is an effective majority against the con- 
tinuance of hostilities, and the parties in- 
volved are responsive to it as they were in the 
Suez crisis, the conflict may be halted before 
it gets completely out of hand. An interna- 
tional military force such as UNEF can then 
play a most Important role in helping restore 
conditions fayorable to peaceful settlement 
and perhaps peaceful change, 

Schemes for a standing U.N. force to 
counter large-scale aggression call for a rela- 
tive preponderance of power at the center. 
Without some form of world government this 
is unattainable. Yet there is a more lim- 
ited military role for the U.N. that is realis- 
tic and at the same time would serve to 
meet a vital contemporary need. Only the 
U.N. can develop and perfect the sort of 
limited and neutral force needed to prevent 
or deal with local situations which we know 
constitute a real and present danger to world 
peace. Such a force would not be supposed 
to undertake full-scale military action but 
only police functions. The response of the 
smaller nations in 1956 proved that they are 
ready, able and willing to contribute to such 
a force. Rather than continuing to present 
the U.N. as a club of like-minded states all 
prepared to take identical action, we should 
be grateful that some of them may form a 
third party available to be interposed in such 
situations, We ourselves have been the 
third party on occasion, as in the Indonesian 
Good Offices Committee, or in Algeria, and 
might well play such a role again. 

A defect of various valuable suggestions 
recently made for establishing a permanent 
force along these lines lies in their failure to 
reckon fully with the formidable financial 
costs involved. One way to overcome this 
problem would be to set up a training com- 
mand with a small permanent cadre. Se- 
lected units from member countries would 
be rotated there for a specified period, but 
would then return home to be held as 3 
reserve. 

Using the U.N. in a general war situation 


We are prone to believe that general war 
would mean the end of the U.N., and this 
may be so. Yet as we saw in the case of 
Korea, the U.N. can serve as an umbrells 
under which the United States can legitimize 
its military response to a Communist aggres- 
sion. Our planning must not ignore this 
possibllity. We must assume there will be 
a postwar world to organize. The U.N. might 
accord legitimacy to non-Communist repre- 
sentatives of peoples in the Soviet bloc while 
hostilities were still in progress and thus ar- 
range a vital political focus for the forces 
which would cooperate to bring into being 
the sort of world for which we had fought- 
Finally, if the political war aims were de- 
fined by the U.N. rather than by a single 


* 


nation this might bring hostilities to a sat- 


isfactory end more promptly. 
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Reducing the possibility of general war 
developing inadvertently 
Since it is unlikely under present condi 
tions that general war will be launched by 
the deliberate decision of any nation, the 
chief concern of responsible statesmen should 
be to prevent the outbreak of war by inad- 
Vertence, If we rule out the use of force 
to remedy the legitimate grievances of states, 
We are obliged to find other means for the 
Solution of those problems. It is here that 
the U.N. has possibly its most vital future 
task to play in terms of our national security. 
But to energize the U.N. to undertake this 
task and to exploit its institutional poten- 
Halities fully the United States is going to 
have to attach a wholly new order of im- 
Portance to developing better means for 
Peacefully settling disputes and facilitating 
Peaceful change. We must apply political 
muscle to the “preventive peace” about 
Which we speak so frequently. It may mean 
concentrated political and financial effort 
resolve the Palestine refugee deadlock. It 
may mean taking the Peace Observation 
on out of mothballs and urging 
that it be dispatched to an unquiet frontier 
that between Tunisia and Algeria. It 
may mean leading the way to greater use of 
the International Court of Justice, instead 
Of setting an opposite kind of example by 
falling back on the domestic jurisdiction 
Plea, as in the Interhandel case. It may 
mean pressing for the international regula- 
of international waterways—including 
the Panama Canal. In short, it means do- 
ing what no one has ever done before in all 
history—expending an effort to prevent vio- 
lence comparable to the effort usually made 
in Picking up the pieces afterward. 

working with enlarged purpose and ef- 
fort on the chronic causes of instability and 
on, we should not find our motivation 
Oniy in the Soviet threat. Persistent. in- 
tional tensions threaten our ability to 
the promises of our own society, For 
Sur own internal good our role in the world 
wee be more than that of a powerful ncga- 
ve force, Our well-rounded development 
as a people has come to depend on the de- 
Jelopment of stability for other peoples. 
th must. be found to resolve peacefully 
8 © clash between the status quo and the 
nore forces that continuously chal- 


In the poriod ahead the United Nations 
may have extremely important uses both 
Support of the national interest and in 
Support of the common interest in a more 
Stable peace. These uses, as indicated here, 
May have little to do with the stereotypes 
Symbols of UN. action that we still 
lene to, expressed in terms of universal col- 
ive security, “misuse of the veto,” over- 
*™mphasia on purely military estimates of the 
iaa war, excessive U.S. control over multi- 
funds and programs, the “popularity 
Contest” theory, and expectations about al- 
sti international behavior. The crisis 
grave for us to afford to misunder- 
the capabilities of any instrumentality 
our & genuine opportunities to advance 
national p: and the prospects 

or a tolerable world around us. 


Unwanted Guest 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN H. DENT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 27, 1959 


Mr. DENT. Mr Speaker I haven't 
mieren out on the coming visit of Pre- 
er chev until this moment. 
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As yet, I find it dificult to find a good 
reason for cheering. 

However, the purpose of this extension 
is to put into the Record an article pub- 
lished by St. Joseph’s Parish, Brooklyn, 
N.Y., edited by the Reverend Edward 
Lodge Curran, Ph. D.: 

UNWANTED GUEST 


In 1955, President Eisenhower attended a 
so-called summit meeting of governmental 
big shots in Geneva, in order to find ways 
and means of reducing the military high 
blood pressure of the world, or, to use the 
customary journalistic expression, in order 
to melt something out of the cold war atmos- 
phere created by the antics of the brutal 
and godless Government of Soviet Russia. 

AT GENEVA 

That summit meeting was a complete bust. 
Only the tyrant of Soviet Russia benefited. 
He had succecded in having himself placed 
on the same level with the decent rulers of 
the other nations assembled there, 

Just recently, again in Geneva, another 
just-short-of-the-summit meeting was held 
by the Foreign Ministers of the same nations. 
This time, Free Western Germany and en- 
slaved East Germany were allowed to sit in 
as observers. Again, the Soviet representa- 
tive, one Andrei Gromyko, tiled up the meet- 
Ing in recruiting knots. Again, nothing was 
accomplished to relieve world tension. 
Again, this almost-summit meeting was a 
complete bust. 

HOME AND ABROAD 


From time to time, on this side of the 
Atlantic, governmental officials in Washing- 
ton and American business tycoons have 
been rolling out the red carpet for visiting 
top officials from the Soviet Government. 
Once it was for Anastas Mikoyan. Then it 
was for Frol Kozlov. Honeyed words were 
intermingled with snide remarks by the Rus- 
sian representatives who toured the United 
States and addressed American audiences, 
One again, however, nothing was accom- 
plished to ease the warlike tension of the 
world. 

Most recently, we have had glimpses of 
Vice President Nxxox's 2 weeks’ tour of Rus- 
sia, with a brief side trip to Communist- 
enslaved Poland. The Vice President was 
cheered by the people, heckled by some work- 
ers, and argued with by Khrushchev. Mr. 
Nrxon constantly repeated the theme of 
“Friendship and Peace.” Sometimes he indi- 
cated that it was wrong of Soviet Russia to 
exercise military domination over certain na- 
tions in Western Europe. He made no men- 
tion of the utter slavery to which the Rus- 
sian people themselyes are subjected. Nor 
did he publicly refer to God or religion or 
religious rights. As far as we can judge, this 
next-to-the-summit tour of Vice Presid ut 
Nixow accomplished nothing. 

PRESIDENTIAL GUEST 

Now, the American Nation is informed that 
President Eisenhower has invited Nikita 
Khrushchev, godless dictator of Soviet Rus- 
sia and imperial master of all Communist- 
enslaved nations, to visit him and to tour the 
United States of America. This means that 
there is to be a summit meeting between the 
President and the tyrant in Washington. 
This will be followed later by another sum- 
mit meeting between the same individuals 
in Moscow. The President has chosen to do 
this, despite his public declaration that he 
would participate in no summit meeting 
unless the recent Geneva Foreign Ministers’ 
meeting accomplished something definite. 
The President ignores the fact that the 
Geneva meeting merely added hot air to a 
cold war. 

What good does President Eisenhower ex- 
pect to accomplish by his invitation to Khru- 
shchev? It could not have been issued to 
acquaint the Russian dictator with the cur- 
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rent history and activities of the United 
States. Khrushchey does not have to visit 
the United States to learn about us. Through 
his espionage system and through the Rus- 
sian officials who have preceded him, Khru- 
shehey already possesses adequate knowl- 
edge about American politics and economics 
and military preparedness and education. 
He can confirm and increase his knowledge 
by studying the American exhibitions now 
on display in Moscow. 

Does the President expect that Khru- 
shehev's visit will generate good will toward 
us on the part of the Russian dictaor? If so, 
the President is laboring under a tremendous 
act and atmosphere of self-deception. Com- 
munistic tyrants have good will for nothing 
expect world communism. Their entire 
philosophy and history and political science 
are against good will to non-Communists. 
Communistic tyrants are motivated by fear 
and hatred, not be confidence and love. 

President Eisenhower's invitation is one 
of the biggest diplomatic victories ever at- 
tained by Dictator Khrushchey. It will give 
him, as the Daily News editorial of 6 weeks 
ago stated, “a means of building his prestige 
and convincing his slaves and slave-nations 
that the United States has at last endorsed 
their slavery.” 

POPULAR PROTOCOL 

The President's invitation and its accep- 
tance have already succeeded in displeasing 
thousands upon thousands of our fellow citi- 
zens. Americans who have relatives in Po- 
land and Lithuania and Latvia and Estonia 
and Hungary and other countries behind the 
Tron Curtain, will not take kindly to it. 
The Communist-enslaved peoples themselves, 
of Western Europe and Asia, may again be 
driven to doubt the sincerity of official Wash- 
ington’s oft-stated sympathy and desire for 
their liberation. 

Both President Elsenhower and Vice Presi- 
dent Nixon have asked American citizens to 
receive Khrushchey kindly when he comes. 
Until he comes, however, the American peo- 
ple have the right to indicate their indi- 
vidual and corporate displeasure at the Presi- 
dent's invitation. By such peaceful means, 
the people of. Sweden were successfull in 
keeping Khrushchey out of their country. 

If such peaceful protests fail and the un- 
wanted guest arrives, American citizens will 
exercise the kindness of restraint. They can- 
not be expected to wave flags and strew 
flowers and utter cheers and play bands and 
hold parades in honor of the Communist 
tyrant. They have the right to let him pass 
in stony silence. 

Our fellow citizens will not create any in- 
ternational incident but they will not aban- 
don their religious and political ideals at the 
sight of one whose hands are still red with 
the blood of martyred Hungarians. To do 
80, would be disgustingly hypocritical. 

It is too bad that President Eisenhower 
has overlooked the warning of Pope Pius XI, 
when he wrote: “Communism is intrinsically 
wrong and no one who would preserve Chris- 
tian civilization. may collaborate with it in 
any undertaking whatsoeyer.” By inviting 
Khrushchey to the United States, we believe 
that President Eisenhower has made the big- 
gest domestic and international blunder in 
his presidential career. 


Mr. Speaker, while reading this inter- 
esting observation, I noted Father Cur- 
ran’s editorial on “Labor Day” and since 
it is so apropos to the issue of the day, 
labor reform legislation, I include it with 
my remarks: 

Lanor Dar 

Monday, September 7, is Labor Day. The 
splendid progress made by American workers 
and American Istor unions will be joyfully 
commemorated by all American citizens, 
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Much publicity has recently been given to 
the existence of certain faithless labor lead- 
ers in our midst. Fortunately, these consti- 
tute only a small and insignificant minority 
of those who devote themselves to the wel- 
fare of American workers. The vast over- 
whelming majority of labor unions and labor 
leaders are decent and law abiding and reput- 
able and honest and sincere, 

American workers are just as anxious to 
remove any faithless labor leaders from their 
midst as are American politicians or Journal- 
ists. A few faithless law-enforcement officers 
do not destroy either the integrity or the 
reputation of a city’s police department. 
Neither should the existence of a few faith- 
less labor leaders be used to question either 
the Integrity or the reputation of American 
labor. 

It was Pope Leo XIII who publicly pro- 
nounced the right of workers to organize in 
labor unions for the protection and promo- 
tion of their economic welfare. We pray 
that the American labor movement will 
purge itself of any personal or material evils 
in its ranks. We also pray that the Ameri- 
can labor movement will contribute to the 
spiritual as well as the economic progress 
of America, 

All who work, no matter what their occupa- 
tion or their status, should always remember 
the following admonitions of Christ: 

“What shall it profit a man, if he gain the 
whole world and suffer the loss of his soul?" 
(Mark, viii: 36.) 

“Seek ye therefore first the kingdom of God 
and his justice, and these things shall be 
added unto you.” (Mark, vi: 33.) 


Watch Out for Communist Code 
Language 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, September 11, 1959 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD, 
I include the following editorial from 
the Saturday Evening Post on the Com- 
munist code language. At the time 
of Khrushehev's so-called “peace mis- 
sion,” we need to be more than ever, 
alert to this doubletalk. Peace means 
to them, surrender by us. Edward 
Hunter, writer of the editorial, is 
the first Westerner who analyzed and 
described the diabolically skillful ways 
which the Red Chinese have developed 
to change people. He has authored 
“Brainwashing in China,” “The Black 
Book on Red China,” and other books on 
Communist tactics. The editorial fol- 


lows: 
MARXIST JARGON CAN TRAP UNWARY 
NEGOTIATORS 
(By Edward Hunter) 


Communism is a language, as distinct as 
any other, except that it takes the form of 
a code. Communism's greatest asset is its 
use of the same words with the same spell- 
ing and the same grammar and pronuncia- 
tion as in other languages, except that the 
words have special meanings to Communists. 

The key to the code is dialectic material- 
ism. This isn’t a matter of mere semantics, 
but of fundamentally different definitions. 

Practically everything the Reds say or do 
falls into place once we recognize this, 
Adlal Stevenson learned something about 
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code language when he visited Khrushchey. 
He was informed by Khrushchey that the 
word “noninterference” means mnoninter- 
ference with Communist procedure or ex- 
pansion. Thus Communist fifth columns in 
non-Gommunist countries are not guilty of 
interference. Khrushchev presented this 
hoax with a straight face. 

Nasser blew his top because he said 
Khrushchey broke his word after pledging 
noninterference. Khrushchey didn't inter- 
fere with Communist activity in Egypt. 
This was what noninterference meant in 
Communist language. Nasser should have 
had the agreement translated into the two 
languages, Egyptian and Communist. The 
only way an American negotiator at a summit 
conference—or anywhere else—can similarly 
guard himself would be by insisting that 
agreements be translated into English ac- 
cording to Webster and into English accord- 
ing to dialectic materialism. 

Dialectic materialism teaches that every- 
thing is in flux, everywhere in the universe, 
except one thing—the Communist line. 
Dialectic materialism presents new standards. 
What is good or bad is judged according to 
whether it is good or bad for communism. 
What ts a lie or what is truth is Judged ac- 
cordingly. If something conforms to com- 
munism’s needs, it is true; if not, it’s a lie. 

If Communist strategy required that Amer- 
icans be said to have engaged in germ war- 
fare, the extortion of fake confessions was 
good. They were the “trùth"—in Commu- 
nist language. The same applies to the 
bestial Red charges that the self-sacrificing 
American and Canadian nuns cracked the 
skulls of the babies in the orphanages they 
tended. That they did nothing of the sort 
has nothing to do with the case, once one 
accepts dialectic materialism. 

Brainwashing has to be part of commu- 
nism; otherwise nobody would fall for it. 
It takes the clinical treatment of a twisted 
Paviovian approach to madden a mind in 
this manner. 

When a Red delegate in the U.N. rises, after 
a resolution has been carefully steered 
through every conceivable legalism, and calls 
it illegal, he is talking the Communist lan- 
guage. The seating of the Chinese National- 
ist Government, or any other act opposed by 
the Reds is automatically “illegal” once Com- 
munist language is accepted. 

We know that our truce agreement with the 
Reds in Korea was violated simultaneously 
with its signing. According to the Commu- 
nist language the truce was binding only on 
us. We neglected to have it translated. Use 
of this code language has trapped our diplo- 
mats and our Intelligence officers consist- 
ently, and without such translation it makes 
our newspaper dispatches misleading. 

Of course, the Reds would no more agree 
to such a translation of agreements than to 
mutual inspection of armaments. But in- 
sistence on it would show up the Red hypoc- 
risy and at least inform our side of what 
the Reds are saying. This would be prefer- 
able to being taken for another ride. 

A serious dictionary of the Communist 
language needs to be compiled. Some defi- 
nitions that rise to mind are: 

Peace: A state of affairs where all sides 
accept communism. 

People: Those individuals accepted as legal 
entities, excluding all not in Communist 
favor. 

Illegal: Not in accordance with dialectic 
materialism. 

Aggression: Interference with Communist 
activity or expansion. 

Democracy: Communist Party activity in 
the Interests of the masses, who don’t know 
where their interests lie. 

Education: Instruction in dialectic mate- 
rialism, or from its point of view. 

Patriotism: Local nationalism focused 
against the free world until communism 
takes over, then loyalty to the world Com- 
munist camp, 
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Reform: Change in a wrong direction 
where opposed to Communist revolution 
change in a good direction when focused 
on some one social or political field, taking 
its direction from dialectic materialism. 

Every diplomat, intelligence officer, and 
newspaper correspondent should be obliged 
to translate from the communism accord- 
ingly. Every agreement with the Reds 
should contain a statement that the West 
is not accepting Communist doubletalk. 


The Great Jailer Visits the Land of 
Freedom 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF. MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 11, 1959 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I include the fol- 
lowing brilliant allegory on Khrushchev $ 
visit to the United States, written by the 
eminent clergyman, writer, and tele- 
vision teacher, Bishop Fulton J. Sheen- 
Read and pondered, his allegory of the 
jailer will help sincere but puzzled citi- 
zens see more clearly the essential facts 
and factors to be considered, and there- 
fore guide them in determining their 
attitudes and conduct while the world’s 
greatest jailer is in our midst. 

The article from the Los Angeles Ex- 
aminer follows: 

GREAT JarLer’s Visrr To LAND oF FREEDOM 
' UNIQUE 
(By Bishop Fulton J, Sheen) * 

Once upon a time, there was a great jailer 
who was invited to visit a people who boasted 
they were not captive or imprisoned. What 
made his visit so unique was that this great 
jailer had millions and millions of people 
in his prison; some of them he put to death 


' before they even got to Jail and others who 


tried to break out of their jall were driven 
back with tanks. 

The problem that faced the free people 
when the great jailer came to their free 
country was: What should I think?” “How 
should I act?” 7 

1. Do you think you will make the great 
jailer anxious to throw away the keys of 
his prison simply because he sees that you 
have longer automobiles, better halr-dos. 
more electric gadgets, more rooms in your 
apartment, richer food at your table, and 
the greatest per capita income in the world? 
Remember that the great jailer is already & 
rich man—richer than anyone in America: 
he owns all the lumber, all the steel, all the 
railroads, all the autos, all the housing in 
his own land. X 

The great Jailer who became rich through 
confiscation does not envy your national 
wealth; he envies your personal wealth. 
Personal wealth is the economic guarantee 
of your freedom. He knows that your right 
to call property your own, is because you 
already haye a soul which you can 
your own. 

FREEDOM ENVIED 

This is a great challenge to the great jailer. 
If the great jailer believed in the spirit, he 
would rejoice in your well being, because the 
spiritual man rejoices in the property 
others. But being a materialist, the great 
jailer envies your freedom; it em 
him before other nations of the world. 

As Chesterton said: “There is a spirit which | 
drives men incessantly on to destroy what 
they cannot understand, and to capture w. 
they cannot enjoy.” 
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Think not, therefore, that seeing your com- 
forts will make him work hard to catch up 
to you in a peaceful world. Rather, he may 
think it wise to destroy what you already 
Posses. Do all men in the face of saintliness 
seek to be good? Are there not some men 
In the face of goodness who seek to crucify? 
Your freedom is not an object of pious emu- 
lation; it is an object to be destroyed. 

2. As your economic prosperity and free- 
dom will never change him, so neither will a 
visit to you change his philosophy of life. 
Remember that the great jailer is himself a 
Prisoner. He is the prisoner of a collectivity 
from which he cannot escape. The leopard 
cannot change his spots, nor the Ethiopian 
his skin. 

ANT HILL LIFE 


In brainwashing others, the great jailer has 
become brainwashed. The touch of Christ's 
lips did not make Judas less the traitor. The 
Breat jaller's lfe is not his own; it belongs 
to the ant hill; the moment he changes his 
mind or heart, he will suffer the liquidation 
he has ministered unto others for changing 
their hearts, 

There are some who will not believe, 
though one rise daily from the dead. His 
basic philosophy is that freedom is not in 
the person, but in the party; it is the party 
Who decides who shall live and not live. It 
is therefore, not a person who is visiting you: 
it is a philosophy; it is a party; it is the 
great jaildom. 

8. Think not that because the great jailer 
Comes, not with the prison keys rattling from 

hammer and sickle, that he has nothing 
to do with bars and cells. In all human 
Telations with the great jailer, remember the 
Prisoners. Prisoners who are so thin they 
Stand like posts in their imprisonment; who 
are so hungry they even make the name of 
their country sound like their starvation; 
remember that in some jails the prisoners 
Wear not stripes but checks. 
then at the great jailer as if he were 
parent; see through him to the millions 
Who weep tears at the sight of a free man 
from a free country; see through the jailer 
to the hands lifted saying: “Betray us not. 
world is upside down, Those who 
Should be in prison are the jailers. Now is 
verified the words of innocence behind bars: 
‘I was in prison and you visited me“. 
DON'T INSULT HIM 


Finally, do not insult or injure or be un- 
kind in word or deed to the great jailer, 
men must not lower themselves to the 
Of those who would destroy freedom. 
There must be moments of silence before the 
Breat jailer as Christ was silent before the 
aller Herod because Herod sent John to 
death; but there should be moments of 
Wurm and sincere, as the great jailer 
ls shown not just our reactors, but our 
churches and our synagogues. 

Take him to a synagogue, to a Protestant 
Church and to a Catholic church during 
Services, that he may see that we are great, 
not because we challenge God and seek to 
destroy Him as is done in his jaildom, but 

use we love and worship Him Who has 
endowed us with, as our Constitution says, 
1 enable rights“ and among which are 
ife, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness.” 


Food Donations Set Record 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT H. QUIE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 24, 1959 


Mr. QUIE. Mr. Speaker, the record 
Set by the administration in donating 
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nearly 3 billion pounds of surplus foods 
during fiscal year 1959 is surely a record 
of which all Americans can be proud. 

It has been announced recently that 
this food has been provided for use in 
our own school-lunch programs and 
charitable institutions as well as to 
needy persons at home and abroad. The 
distribution shows an increase of 5 per- 
cent over the previous fiscal year, and 
marks a high point in donations of Gov- 
ernment-owned foods. 

The increase has been distributed to 
domestic outlets, as donations to needy 
persons, schools, and institutions total 
more than a billion pounds for the year— 
a considerable rise over the 871,600,000 
pounds distributed the previous year and 
a tremendous increase from the figure of 
161,100,000 pounds in 1953. 

Foreign distribution amounted to 
1,867,200,000 pounds in donations in fiscal 
1959, compared to the 24 million pounds 
donated in 1953. The administration re- 
ports that increased donations of wheat 
flour were offset by decreased amounts 
of cheese which was removed from the 
list of foreign donations last year. 

I believe the administration deserves 
unsparing praise for the manner in 
which it is handling this important fea- 
ture of our surplus disposal program, 
Foods acquired through surplus re- 
moval and price support programs are 
distributed to eligible recipients in our 
country through designated agencies of 
State and local governments—while dis- 
tribution in 91 countries has been han- 
dled by voluntary church and welfare 
organizations. It is important to note 
that surplus foods are donated for relief 
overseas only after they have been made 
available to meet needs in our own 
country. 

Because I believe it is important for 
all of us to see where the food is going 
in our own country, I am including a 
table which sets forth the numbers of 
needy persons in family units who re- 
ceived donated commodities in June 
1959: 


W 4. 715, 349 


Mr. Speaker, the total figure of 4,715,- 
349 should be compared to the 100,000 
needy persons in family units who re- 
ceived donated food in fiscal 1953. This 
is truly a great demonstration of the 
worth and success of this vital program, 


Effective Civil-Rigkts Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. RAY J. MADDEN 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 11, 1959 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, a great 
number of Members of Congress, includ- 
ing myself, have pressed for practical 
and effective civil-rights legislation dur- 
ing this the 1st session of the 86th Con- 
gress. 

Having failed so far to enact suitable 
civil-rights legislation the feeling among 
the sponsors is that at this late date the 
Congress could not give the necessary 
time and work to enact the type of 
civil-rights bill which is necessary. 

It is my hope anc I know I will be 
joined by a great number of other Mem- 
bers to get effective civil-rights legisla- 
tion enacted early in the next session. 


Rev. L. K. Jackson, president of the 
Interdenominational Ministers Alliance 
of Gary and the Calumet region of In- 
diana, submits the following communi- 
cation on this important legislation for 
the consideration of the Congress: 

Tue ST. PAUL BAPTIST CHURCH, 
Gary, Ind., September 8, 1959. 
Representative Ray J. MADDEN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dzar Mn. Mappen: Your very kind let- 
ter of a few days ago is at hand, contents 
carefully noted. Replying to same, please 
accept my sincere thanks for the influence 
you radiated in an effort to get effective 
legislation passed, in this session of Con- 
gress, that will protect decent, honest and 
upright labor leaders and members of un- 
ions from racketeers, gangsters, and the un- 
derworld. 

There is another piece of legislation pend- 
ing in Congress which is just as important 
as labor legislation is, and our representa- 
tives in Washington, from the President 
down to our most recent elected Congress- 
men, should be just as deeply interested in. 
and just as concerned about getting effective 
civil rights legislation passed in this session 
of Congress as you were about the passing 
of effective labor legislation. 

In view of the awful caer terrible 
disgrace that is being ught upon our 
country by a large segment of men and 
women under the leadership of the White 


the reign of terror, shame and barbarity 
that Is being carried on in Arkansas, Missis- 
sippi, Alabama, and throughout the South 

t some of the most loyal, patriotic, 
and law-abiding citizens in America. 

Race prejudice is one of the most danger- 
ous, cancerous, contagious and destructive 
diseases of this age and generation. I can- 
not see how any loyal American can talk 
as much as some of them do about com- 
munism abroad and do absolutely nothing 
to destroy the effects of race prejudice at 
home. For beyond any variation or shadow 
of doubt, it is the root of more dissension, 
discord, tension and animosity than can be 
described; and is dolng the United States 
more harm abroad than all the billions we 
are spending on foreign ald, mutual ald, and 
all other aids abroad in an effort to win the 
uncommitted nations of the world to’ our 
philosophy of life—is doing good. With that 
in mind, I urge, beseech and pray you to use 
all of the influence of your great office to 
help pass legislation that will bring an 
end to this barbarity at. home, and take 
down this reproach abroad, 

With every good wish for your continued 
success and hoping to hear from you at your 
earliest convenience on this very important 
matter, I am, 

Yours very truly, 
L. K. Jackson, 
The Servant oj the Lord's Servants. 


Truth Will Out: Red China Has To Admit 
the Frandulence of Its Claims 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 11, 1959 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following article from the 
Washington News of August 27, 1959: 

Perptnc Prestice Dur To Dive 

Toxyo, August 27—Communist China's 
admission that it would fall far short this 
year of its grandiose production targets was 
certain to send its prestige on a nosedive 
throughout the Far East today. 

Peiping’s mainstay in keeping it halfway 
respectable in the eyes of Asia's mililons 
had been the reported progress in getting 
more grain and cotton to feed and clothe its 
millions, 

The measures taken on the mainland— 
such as forcing approximately 500 million 
into people's communes and all-night work 
brigudes—were harsh, most Asians would 
admit. i 

But most of those in Asia's underdeveloped 
nations, where the threat of famine still too 
often exists and where few ever have full 
stomachs, also saw a not pleasant, but at 
least a possible solution to thelr woes In the 
road taken by the Chinese. 

ILLUSION DESTROYED 

The communique and resolution adopted 
by the Central Committee of the Chinese 
Communist Party at their plenary session in 
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Lushan, Kiangsi Province, did much to de- 
stroy this illusion. 

The communique and resolution, released 
yesterday, made it clear that the big increases 
reported during 1958, China's “year of the 
great leap forward,” were greatly exaggerated. 

The Chinese admit that they had inflated 
1958 grain production figures, for example, 
by 125 million tons to 375 million tons. The 
“verified” figure reported now is only 250 
million tons. 

Also, the Chinese say now that their much 
publicized backyard furnaces were not up to 
par and that the figure for steel output in 
1958 was only 8 million tons, with 3.8 million 
tons produced by the “local method” not 
good enough to be counted in the nation’s 
Overall total. The new 1959 goal for steel 
has been dropped from 18 million tons to 12 
million. 

Cotton output was 2.1 million tons instead 
of the 3.35 million earlier reported. 


PUSHED TO LIMIT 


What will further disillusion Asians is that 
the Central Committee has called for still 
further efforts from its millions whom most 
fee? already were being pushed to the limit. 

China’s prestige already was suffering in 
the Far East because of its actions in Tibet. 
Asians were becoming wary of the Chinese 
because of events in Laos. 

The feeling among many Asians now is 
that much of the hardships and tribulations 
of the mainland Chinese have been for 
naught. 


A Strong Domestic Minerals Industry 
Necessary to Our National Security 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD M. SIMPSON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 9, 1959 


Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, I cannot stress too strongly the 
importance to our national security of 
a strong domestic minerals industry. 

Our Government has, to some extent, 
recognized this importance. It has taken 
steps to prevent the undermining of cer- 
tain segments of the minerals industry. 
Restrictions have been placed on imports 
of foreign oil, quotas have been estab- 
lished on imports of lead and zinc, and 
tariffs have been put into effect on cop- 
per and many other materials. 

Additional measures are now being 
seriously considered. Legislation has 
been introduced to tighten the quotas 
on lead and zine. Further legislation is 
pending to set up a system of quotas and 
price support for fluorspar. Other pro- 
posals are under consideration. 

However, no consideration has been 
given to the plight of the domestic sul- 
fur industry, and industry which for the 
past five years has been subjected to 
drastic price cutting by Mexican pro- 
ducers and to flooding of domestic 
markets by foreign sulfur. 

On top of this, the industry is now con- 
fronted with large Government spon- 
sored sulfur production in France and 
with the prospect of even greater produc- 
tion of sulfur from sour natural gas 
in Canada. : 

The French production is part of a 
huge industrial complex which is con- 
trolled by the French Government by 
virtue of its ownership of a majority of 
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the stock and which is largely financed 
by long-term government loans.. 

In fact, the development of most of 
the Mexican production was aided by 
loans from our Government. The Ex- 
port-Import Bank put up almost $10 
million to help some of the sulfur mining 
companies in Mexico get started in 1954. 

By 1958, the Mexican industry, using 
the same Frasch hot-water process as 
that developed by the U.S. industry, had 
captured 16 percent of the U.S. market 
and 25 percent of the export market for 
Frasch sulfur. Last year the Mexican 
producers flooded this country with 600,- 
000 tons of cheap sulfur and the export 
market with an additional 460,000 tons, 
all at the expense of the U.S. producers. 

To make these inroads, the Mexican 
industry carried price cutting to an ex- 
treme degree. After U.S. producers had 
been forced to make substantial reduc- 
tions in their own prices to try to meet 
this competition, the Mexican producers 
cut their prices even lower. I under- 
stand that the actual price of sulfur is 
now little above the level in the depres- 
sion of the early 1930's and that it is 
selling at the equivalent of a cent a 
pound. 

The loss of business to the Mexicans 
has been reflected in earnings of the U.S. 
sulfur industry. Stockholder reports of 
one domestic producer show a 52-percent 
drop in net earnings between 1956 and 
1958. Another producer saw net income 
from suifur sales decline more than 25 
percent in the same period. A third 
producer’s net dropped 145 percent from 
a profitable year in 1956 to a loss of well 
over one-half a million dollars last year. 

As recently as this past July, the larg- 
est U.S. producer announced that it had 
to lay off 10 percent of its Texas labor 
force and could see no chance of rehiring 
the workers in the near future. 

Yet, all the while, profits and produc- 
tion in Mexico have been increasing. 
The largest Mexican producer, moreover, 
announced recently that it plans a fur- 
ther substantial increase in production. 

How have Mexicans been able to slash 
prices and thereby grab so large a share 
of the market in so short a time? 

The answer is cheap labor, cheap 
shipping costs and special tax advan- 
tages. 

The cost of labor is one of the largest 
expenses a mining company faccs, and 
any saving in this area gives a producer 
a considerable advantage over his com- 
petitors. 

A comparison of Mexican and United 
States wage scales is staggering. Trade 
surveys show that laborers at the mines 
on the Tehuantepec Isthmus are paid 
about $1.88 a day, while the rate for a 
comparable job in Texas and Louisiana is 
between $16 and $17—about nine times 
as much, 

The Mexicans also have special ship- 
ping advantages. Domestic sulfur 
shipped to consumers on our Atlantic 
and Pacific coasts must by law be carried 
in U.S. vessels, which pay high Ameri- 
can wases and charge high freight 
rates, In contrast, Mexican sulfur 
comes to U.S. ports in foreign vessels 
which have low wages and freight rates. 

The difference in shipping costs is sub- 
stantial. For example, in the first half 
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of this year, it cost $6.50 per ton to ship 
sulfud from Texas and Louisiana to 
New England. At the same time sul- 
„ful was moving from Mexico to New 
England at rates as low as $2.25 per ton. 

Other special advantages enjoyed by 
the Mexican producers include lower 
Property taxes and production taxes of 
less than one-fourth those paid by U.S. 
Producers. 

While the large sulfur mines in 
Texas and Louisiana can no doubt with- 

this onslaught, the smaller mines 
cannot survive against this cutthroat 
Competition. And once a mine is closed 
it is almost always lost forever because 
of the high cost of reopening it. 

Mr. Speaker, I submit that to let such 
Mines wither and die is incompatible 
with our Government’s avowed policies 
of encouraging the development of do- 
mestie mineral production and of con- 
serving our natural resources. Nor is it 
Compatible with national security. In 
Peace and war, sulfur is no less essential 
than oil or steel. It is, in fact, vital to 
the processing of both these key com- 
Modities, just as it is to the making of 
fertilizer, chemicals, rubber, rayon, paint, 
Pulp and paper, and a host of other ne- 
Cessities, 

Although sulfur is seldom seen in the 

product which it helps to produce, 
it enters at some stage in the production 
or processing of virtually everything we 
eat, wear or use. Our industry and agri- 
Culture could not exist without it. Thus, 
the maintenance of a sound domestic 
Sulfur industry is a matter of vital na- 
tional interest. 

My purpose in presenting these facts 
is to draw the attention of everyone con- 
cerned with our natural resources to a 
Situation which needs correction. 

I strongly urge that serious considera- 
tion be given to the establishment of im- 
port quotas on sulfur similar to the re- 
Strictions placed on foreign oil and to 
the quotas in force for lead and zinc. I 
Urge also that consideration be given to 
the establishment of a tariff on sulfur 
as we have on so many other mineral 
Products, Incidentally Mexico itself, 
While fiooding our country with sulfur, 

Poses a tariff amounting to about 25 
Percent of the value of any sulfur we 
ship to them. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe that a quota and 
& tariff are essential in order to safe- 
Zuard the domestic sulfur industry from 
the disastrous effects of substandard 
Wages and preferential shipping rates 

elsewhere and to prevent this 
industry from being permanently weak- 
ened from these effects. 


U.S. Foreign Policy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 7, 1959 


PORTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
to extend my remarks in the 


Mr, 
leave 
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Recorp, I include the following three 
articles by Hugh B. Hester, brigadier 
general, U.S. Army, retired. General 
Hester has considerable background in 
international relations, and I am includ- 
ing with his articles a copy of his biog- 
raphy. His articles appeared originally 
in Peace Action, an independent publica- 
tion published in Washington, D.C. The 
following selections discuss: “A more 
Realistic Policy Is Needed for Germany,” 
“A Plague on Both Blocs,” and “Keep Up 
Massive Resistance to Brinkmanship“: 
BrocrarHy or Bric. Gen. HUGH B. HESTER 


Brig. Gen. Hugh B. Hester, lecturer and 
writer on U.S. foreign policy, was born in 
Hester, N.C., in 1895. He is a graduate of the 
University of North Carolina, and has been 
a graduate student of law and international 
reiations at the University of North Carolina, 
George Washington University, and the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. 

When he retired from active military sery- 
ice in 1951, he had behind him more than 
34 years of service, with many and varied 
military assignments. Among the more im- 
portant of these assignments were: Executive 
Officer for Procurement in the Office of the 
Assistant and Under Secretary of War, 1939- 
40; Chief of Procurement Control of the Pro- 
duction and Military Planning Divisions in 
the Office of the Quartermaster General, 
1940-42; Director of Procurement of Supplies 
from Australlan sources under reverse lend 
lease and commanding general of General 
Depot and Base Section Seven, 1942-45; Di- 
rector of the German food program for the 
US. Military Government in Germany, sery- 
ing successively under Generals Eisenhower, 
McNarney, and Clay, 1945-47; Military At- 
taché to Australia, 1947-48; commanding 
general of the Philadelphia Quartermaster 
Depot, 1948-51. 

General Hester has received the U.S. Dis- 
tinguished Service Medal, and he has been 
awarded the Legion of Honor (officer) by the 
French Government. 

Since his retirement he has undertaken 
graduate work in international relations at 
the University of Pennsylvania. He has 
written numerous articles in such leading 
magazines and newspapers as the New York 
Times, the Christian Science Monitor, the 
Saturday Review, Nation, Progressive, New 
Republic, and the Churchman, His recent 
writings include “The Challenge of Our 
Times,” Virginia Quarterly Review, spring 
issue, 1957, and “The U.S.A.. U.S.S.R., and 
Peace“ Meanjin, December 1957 issue (a lead- 
ing Australian quarterly of arts and litera- 
ture). General Hester is the coauthor, with 
Dr. Jerome Davis, of “Making Peace," to be 
published in the spring of 1959. 


A Pradux on Born BLOCS 


(By Hugh B. Hester, brigadier general, 
USA, retired) 

Before commenting on the present propa- 
ganda hysteria over the execution of Imre 
Nagy of Hungary in particular and on the 
cold war in general, I want to make It espe- 
cially clear that I yield to no one in my 
abhorrence of physical violence and man's 
inhumanity to man so characteristic of the 
20th century, especially so of that part called 
the Christian World. This abhorrence is 
based upon perticipation, as a Regular Army 
officer, in World Wars I and II and the police 
action in Korea, and extends to the senseicss 
slaughter of all men, women, children, and 
enlisted personnel with equal force as it does 
to the execution of former Prime Ministers 
and other important people. It also extends 
to the casualties on both sides, whether Com- 
munist or anti-Communist, in the Hungarian 
rebellion and to the British, French, and 
Israeli casualties as well as the Arab victims 
in the war against the Egyptians in 1956. 
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As members of the human race all are broth- 
ers; and in the eyes of the truly humane, the 
lowliest is as important as the loftiest. 

It is necessary, I believe, to understand 
this in order to establish some sense of sanity 
or basis for balance in the 40-year-old strug- 
gle between capitalism and communism, 
This struggle has taken the form of both a 
hot war, as when the representatives of the 
former en masse attacked the nascent Soviet 
Union in 1918-20, and that of a cold war from 
that time to the present. As for the current 
furor over the execution of former Premier 
Nagy of Hungary (and again I repeat my 
deep feeling of sorrow that another human 
being has been sacrificed upon the altar of 
violence) it is also importance to remember 
that he too drew the sword and participated 
in its blood bath. In this participation he 
probably committed no greater crime than 
many others; but in the end his fate did not 
differ markedly from that-of most other un- 
successful men of violence. 

Former Premier Nagy, like the countless 
thousands of casualties of many races and 
creeds, over the past 13 years, was a victim 
of the cold war between the United States 
and the Soviet Union. But for this senseless 
struggle, it is extremely doubtful that there 
would have been any Hungarian rebellion in 
the first place; and certainly there need not 
have been any Russian participation in it, 
And the current shedding of propaganda 
tears over these latest victims of violence is 
not Ukely to hasten the establishment of 
freedom in Hungary, but is better calculated 
to promote the blood bath of world war III: 
and as a result the lives of hundreds of mil- 
lions of others, both big and little, will be 
lost. 

Every competent student of international 
relations knew at the time of the Hungarian 
rebellion that the Soviet Union could not 
tolerate the formation of a hostile govern- 
ment on its borders any more than the 
United States could or would on any of its 
borders. They also knew that Secretary 
Dulles’ policies of East European liberation 
without a general European settlement, or 
German unification inside NATO, were and 
are impossible of realization without a world 
war. 

FREE ELECTIONS 


In the propaganda struggle, liberation 
means release of forces from the side of one’s 
enemy and the attachment of those same 
forces to one's own side; and “free” elec- 
tions are desirable when—and only when— 
one is certain of a firm majority. For this 
reason U.S. official policy favors free elections 
in Germany and Korea, but not in Vietnam; 
and the Soviet Union favors them in the lat- 
ter but not in the former two. Morality, un- 
fortunately, has nothing to do with the posi- 
tion of either power on these issues, and it is 
time to stop the hypocritical pretense that 
it does. 

This is the self-evident truth about power 
politics under the balance-of-power system. 
The maintenance of this balance is now the 
principal function of both the Warsaw Pact 
and NATO. The crushing of the Hungarian 
rebellion and the quashing of the Suez in- 
vaslon are illustrations of this. NATO has 
not prevented the Russians from marching 
west to the English Channel since VE Day 
any more than it has been the Warsaw Pact 
that prevented our coming to the military 
assistance of the Hungarian rebels in Oc- 
tober 1956. And to claim, as some do, that 
this Is so—that since the Russians baye not 
not marched west, NATO has therefore pre- 
vented it—is to employ in a negative sense 
the “chicken coop” logic used by Chanticleer 
in his call for the sunrise. The fear of world 
war III was the deterrent Or ae Nt cae, 
quired) against such a move cases. 
But fear is a slender, if not broken reed 
upon which to lean for permanent peace, 

Does any informed person really believe 
that the United States would stand idly by 
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while the Communists were taking control 
of France or any other one of her 42 “allies” 
through violence, as was attempted in Hun- 
gary? If so, he hasn’t comprehended the 
meaning of the Eisenhower Doctrine and 
hasn't yet read Mr, Dulles's speech before the 
Overseas Press on March 29, 1954, where he 
stated: Under conditions of today the im- 
position on Southeast Asia of the political 
system of Communist Russia and its Ohi- 
nese Communist ally, by whatever means, 
would be a great threat.” And he has, also, 
forgotten about Guatemala, 1954. But no 
one can so soon have forgotten what hap- 
pened in Lebanon and Jordan mid-July 1958. 
Is not any moralist entitled then to in- 
quire—since the U.S. foreign policies and 
those of her allies are allegedly based upon 
moral considerations—just what distin- 
guishes these policies from those of their 
opponents? Was not the attack on Egypt by 
England and France in 1956 and the occupa- 
tion of Jordan by the English in 1958 in 
violation of their treaty obligations under 
the United Nations Charter? Were the in- 
terventions by the United States in the Chi- 
nese civil war, when the President interfered 
in the Formosa Straits, June 1950, and again 
in the Lebanon civil war, 1958, any less vio- 
lations of the U.N. Charter than the Soviet 
Union's intervention in the Hugarian up- 
rising, October 1956? 
- ACT OF FORCE 


The fact that China could not at that 
time challenge the seapower of the United 
States in no way affects validity of the 
charge that it was an act of war. In truth 
many students of international relations be- 
lieve that this was the principal reason for 
China's entrance into the Korean war; and 
on this basis they conclude that her action 
was no more morally reprehensible than that 
of the United States earlier. Did not the 
United States again violate its treaty obli- 
gations “not to use the therat of force” when 
she mobilized the Sixth Fleet in the Mediter- 
ranean in 1957 during the tensions between 
Syria and Turkey? And what of the earlier 
blank check given by the United States and 
the British to the Lebanese and Jordanian 
Governments to intervene upon request in 
this present civil war? A check since 
honored. 

What, the historians of the future have the 
duty to ask, distinguishes the Truman doc- 
trine of containment in 1947, as modified 
and accepted by the present edministration 
and its allies from the Holy Alliance of the 
19th century, following the defeat of 
Napolean in 1815? This alliance, under the 
direction of Prince Metternich of Austria, 
obligated the reactionary houses of the Haps- 
burgs, Hohenzollerns, and Romanovs—to- 
gether with their allies—to oppose all change. 
This they did, but change proved uncon- 
tainable then and must, I believe, prove so 
again. No nation or group of nations could 
then, or can now, control the world or pre- 
vent change. A world gendarmerie in the 
days of the rifle and sailing ships proved 
impossible of achievement; how much more 
so must It proye impossible now in a deeply 
divided world with both sides armed with 
atomic and hydrogen bombs and missiles, 
and with the ability to use them effectively? 
The British and American answer to the 
Metternich policy of the 19th century was 
the Monroe Doctrine. Unfortunately the 
answer to the Dulles madness now may be 
war III. 

The failure of political leadership to realize 
the basic necessity for change—economic, 
political, and soclal—is, in the writer's opin- 
ion, largely responsible for the world’s pres- 
ent chaotic state. Communism is the symp- 
tom, not the cause, of man’s maladies. The 
remedy lies in a coordinated global attack 
on the real enemies of man: poverty, ig- 
norance, and bigotry—nct on more propa- 
ganda for the containment of the uncon- 
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tainable. Since neither bloc can win either 
the cold war or a hot one, why not substitute 
international cooperation for conflict? 


A More REALISTIC PoLIcy Is NEEDED FOR 
GERMANY 
(By Hugh B. Hester, brigadier general, 
US. Army (retired) ) 

Mr. Selwyn Lloyd, British foreign secre- 
tary, seems to be afflicted with the same 
myopia as former U.S. Secretary of State, 
Mr. Dulles. Just what basis has either for 
supposing that the Soviet Union is preparing 
for unconditional surrender in Europe? Ac- 
cording to the New York Times, December 
5, 1958, Mr. Lloyd is willing to keep German 
troops out of East Germany after unification, 
while retaining a unified Germany inside 
NATO, and Mr. Dulles remains certain that 
the Soviet Union is frightened and ready to 
retreat because West Berlin is a showplace 
for what free men can accomplish. 

It would be difficult to imagine a more 
unrealistic or dangerous appraisal of the 
power situation than either of these points 
of view. The Soviet bloc is much stronger 
than ever before. Even the Warsaw treaty 
members are more harmonious and unified 
than formerly, and therefore the treaty 
stronger, thanks to the determined efforts 
of the United States and Great Britain to 
remilitarize the German Relch. A high 
ranking officer in the Polish foreign office 
told this writer a year ago that nothing 
could more effectively chain all of Eastern 
Europe to the Soviet chariot than the West's 
rearmament of Germany. Will we never 
learn? 

As for West Berlin being a showplace, 
it would be incredible if this were not true 
after the hundreds of millions of dollars 
poured into that city by the West for that 
purpose since World War II. This writer, as 
Food Administrator for the US. Zone of 
Germany, 1945-47, shipped many millions 
of dollars worth of supplies to West Berlin. 
No informed person can really believe that 
freedom had anything to do with this com- 
pletely artificial situation. Even the slums 
of dear old London and of many large Amer- 
ican cities could be completely removed and 
made showplaces through a comparable 
largess. Western capitalism would prove 
much more convincing to the uncommitted 
if it would demonstrate its capacity to lead 
a peaceful rehabilitation and redevelopment 
program, under the auspices of the United 
Nations, for a war impoverished world rather 
than by making a showplace of West Berlin 
and redeveloping and rearming Germany for 
further possible military adventures. 

Germany cannot be united inside NATO 
with or without free elections as every 
properly informed political scientist knows. 
The West would not tolerate for a moment 
a rearmed and united Germany, by what- 
ever means, inside the Warsaw pact, and 
rightly so. A rearmed and united Germany 
allied to either bloc would constitute a grave 
threat to the other bloc, and this writer 
believes to both blocs. For this reason, if 
no other, it is time to talk sense and stop 
this propaganda nonsense about free elec- 
tions which have no relevance in a mili- 
tarlly polarized world. 

The British Labor Party’s New Foreign 
Policy Manifesto offers the most sensible plan 
so far presented by any official and repre- 
sentative group of the West. Disengagement 
of the military forces of the opposing powers, 
through the establishment of a neutral zone, 
mutually guaranteed by both the Bust and 
West, is the minimum requirement for peace 
in this dangerous area of Europe. Much more 
than this is required, of course as the labor 
manifesto points out, for peace throughout 
the rest of the world. Fortunately for the 
West and the world, Great Britain, unlike 
the United States, does offer through hr 
Labor Party an alternative to the stereo- 
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typed, sterile, inflexible and outmoded for- 
eign policies of Acheson, Dulles, and Mac- 
milan, 

This writer would like to supplement the 
excellent program of the British Labor Party 
with a more general one. First, a normaliza- 
tion of relations throughout the nation-state 
system to include: (1) Recognition of all 
governments actually in.control of the in- 
struments of national power, (2) maximiza- 
tion of trade without discriminatory restric- 
tions, (3) freedom of travel, and (4) free 
exchange of information and cultural 
achievements. Second, adequate support of 
a comprehensive rehabilitation and rede- 
velopment program, under the direction of 
the United Nations, for the rapid reduction 
of poverty everywhere. Third, universaliza- 
tion of membership in the -United Nations, 
including Formosa and the divided states 
such as Germany, Korea, and Vietnam. 
Fourth, a time limit of 10 years for the inde- 
pendence of all dependent peoples with 
power to choose complete independence, do- 
minion or other status within a larger 
Fifth and finally, the immediate and per- 
manent cessation of all atomic tests for weap- 
on purposes, the cessation of atomic weap- 
on production and destruction of present 
atomic weapon stockpiles, including bases 
and all means designed for their use and de- 
livery, and as rapid and complete a reduction 
of the munitions industry and military forces 
of every kind as internal security will permit- 


Kerp Ur Massive RESISTANCE TO BRINKMAN” 
SHIP 
(By Hugh B. Hester, brigadier general, U.S- 
Army (retired) ) 

It will be a tragedy of the first magnitude 
if the press, radio and TV commentators, 
and the public—now aroused over the 
dangers of brinkmanship—relapse into the 
lassitude of complacency as a result of the 
temporary relaxation of tensions In the Far 
East or elsewhere. Mr. Dulles, for tactical 
reasons alone, has bent, but not changed, 
before the storm of protests over Quemoy 
and Matsu that amazed Vice President NIxoN 
and alarmed President Eisenhower. This 18 
an old lawyer trick of Mr. Dulles,-appearing 
to yield before force in order to create hope 
and gam the sympathy of an obviously 
frightened world, while surrendering nothing 
of importance. 

NO SUBSTANCE IN OFFER 


Take a look at his proposal for the Far 
East. If China would renounce force to b- 
erate two of her principal ports, thin out 
her forces opposite Quemoy-Matsu and 
surrender her claim to Formosa—a claim 
which Churchill, Chiang Kai-shek and 
Roosevelt agreed to at Cairo, 1943; Atlee and 
Truman reaffirmed at Potsdam, July 1975 
and General MacArthur underwrote by di- 
recting Japanese forces on Formosa to sur- 
render to the Republic of China, September 
of the same year—Mr. Dulles indicated he 
might attempt to secure Chiang’s approval 
to thin out his forces inside two. important 
Chinese harbors: Amoy and Foochow. On. 
yes, and Chiang might consent not to taxe 
China alone. Both he and the Secretary 
agree now to rely to some extent upon & 
Chinese revolution for help. And m- 
ably, the Secretary, as usual, obligatés the 
United States to supply the wnerewithal 
with which to finance this subversion. 
Shocking, is it not? Since only the Commu- 
nists are supposed to resort to such crude 
immoralities. 

TWENTIETH-CENTURY HOLY ALLIANCE 


No; Mr. Dulles has not changed. He 15 
still determined upon the destruction of evil 
as he sees evil from his Olympian heights 
even though it should incinerate the human 
race. Before the Overseas Press, Washington, 
D. C., March 29, 1954, he snid: “Under the 
conditions of today, the imposition on south- 
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east Asia of the political system of Com- 
Munist Russia and its Chinese Communist 
ally, by whatever means, would be a great 
threat 


Referring to this a few days later, this 
Writer in a private memorandum circulated 
to key policymakers, stated: The key words, 
the fateful phrase by whatever means’ is a 
Rew policy, a new departure, and one never 
taken before by the United States”; and 
asked the following questions: “Is this the 

-century edition of the Holy Alliance of 
the 19th century? Are all changes of a po- 
litical and social character going to be de- 
Ried? Is self-determination to be abolished 
as a legitimate objective of people? Is the 
Status quo to be frozen in the name of 
freedom? 


CAN WIN A HOT WAR? 


For years this writer has feared that the 
Present Secretary of State and his immediate 
Predecessor, Dean Acheson, were pursuing 
National policies which could only lead to 
World war. But it remained for Mr. Dulles 

lf to disclose that he considered the 

of the cold war greater than those 

of a hot one. It is now reported (New York 

es, June 27, 1958) that he told a commit- 

tee of the Congress, “I think we would win 

& hot war, but I don't know if we will win 

this cold war or not,” and continued, “but as 

lar as the defense of the principles and ideals 

for which this country has stood from its 

g * they are, I believe, in 

Greater jeopardy from a cold war than from 
4 hot war.” 

PERTINENT NOTES IN DULLES’ BIOGRAPHY 


According to John Robinson Beal's au- 
thorized biography of Secretary Dulles, as- 
ces were given Chiang Kai-shek of 
US. defense of Quemoy and Matsu in con- 
Rection with both the treaty with him and 
the Formosa resolution approved by Con- 
Fress, 1955 (See L F. Stone's Weekly, Wash- 
ington, D.C. Oct. 6, 1958, and the Beal bi- 
graphy, pp. 220-1 and 226-4). Should not 
this be the subject of a full congressional 
investigation to determine what secret com- 
Mitments were given, and by whom, to 
Kai-shek, or may have been given 
to some of the others of our 40-odd allies? 
not the American people (those who 
Will be the casualties) entitled to know what 
Commitments, secret or otherwise, have been 
Made for them? 
The two-dimensional approach, the black 
and white, the true and false, the God and 
theory of International relations, was 
bluntly exposed in a widely syndicated State 
ent paper, August 10, 1958, under 
the heading, “U.S. Policy Statemen on Non- 
recognition of Communist China.” This 
Statement studiously ignored the efforts of 
United States and the anti-Communist 
World to “destroy the Communist baby in its 
trib” á la Churchill, 1918 and since, by (1) 
à hot war, 1918-20; (2) food blockade, 1918- 
19; (3) undertaking the supply and finan- 
+ ee support of the counter-revolutionary 
Orces—the White Russians; (4) nonrecogni- 
of Russia by United States, 1917-33; 
(5) trade restrictions; (6) Uberation of East 
satellites through subversion,” (7) 
ie circlement with a thousand or more mil- 
tary bases; (8) a vast military-alllance sys- 
tem; (9) nonrecognition of China by United 
States; (10) intervention in the Chinese civil 
War by the U.S. 7th Fleet, June 1950 and 
; (11) dental of China's legttimtae seat 
the Security Council and refusal of her 
on to the General Assembly of the 
United Nations; and finally, (12) the main- 
and complete logistics support of 
Chiang Kai-shek by the United States as a 
Pretender to power over the mainland of 
and in his civil war with Red China. 
In a persuasive speech before the National 
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Council of Churches conference at Cleve- 
land, Ohio, November 18, 1958, Mr. Dulles 
again sought to wrap his foreign policies in 
the cloak of high morality and those of his 
opponent in base immorality. And again he 
deliberately ignored the many millions of 
dollars which the U.S. Government is ex- 
pending annually through Central Intelli- 
gence, Army, Navy, Air Force, and Depart- 
ment of State, to subvert the Soviet system. 
Here again he attempted to leave the im- 
pression that only our opponents Indulge in 
such dirty work. Unfortunately for him, 
Mr, Walter Lippmann in his widely syndi- 
cated column August 5, 1958, stated: “In- 
direct aggression—that is to say, propaganda, 
infiltration, bribery, subversion—is an old 
instrument of power politics. Both 
sides use it.” 


In stating in the same speech in Cleveland 
that international communism “won control 
of all or major parts of what were 16 inde- 
pendent nations with a total population of 
900 million,” Mr. Dulles not only falled to 
name them, but failed to note that Estonia, 
Latvia, and Lithuania, were part of Russia 
long before Arizona, California, New Mex- 
ico, and Texas became parts of the United 
States, and by the same method—war. 

The fact of the matter ts that most of the 
other countries of eastern Europe now 
within the Soviet bloc are the result of a 
war against the Soviet Union in which their 
governments participated as aggressors. It 
is probably true also that the people of these 
countries have as much freedom now as they 
had before World War II and as they would 
have after another war of liberation. Such 
is the nature of war. And certainly Mr. 
Dulles knows -that Chinese communism is 
not the product of an international con- 
spiracy any more than democracy, wherever 
it exists, is the product of an international 
conspiracy. Both, of course, are products of 
ideas widely held in a disastrously divided 
world. 

KEEP UP THE PRESSURE 


So long as Mr. Dulles remains in his pres- 
ent office, the best hope for peace will con- 
tinue to lie in massive resistance to his dan- 
gerous policies. And even the success of this 
may in the end depend more upon the ra- 
tionality and forbearance“of our opponents 
than upon American leadership: a slender 
thread indeed upon which to rely in a world 
gone completely mad with military power. 

Uniess and until the top leaders of the 
West are willing to sit at the conference 
table with the top leaders of the Communist 
bloc to discuss their problems and normalize 
their relations at all levels, including recog- 
nition of China and her admission to the 
United Nations, God Himself cannot prevent 
the catastrophe of World war III. Positions 
of strength through an unlimited arms race 
and bloc alliance-systems have always led to 
war, This time it will, also, lead to mutual 
suicide, 

A HIGHER LOYALTY 

“Our country * * may she always be 
right” Is still sound, but our Government 
right or wrong is quite a different matter in 
the thermonuclear age. Man owes a higher 
loyalty to the preservation of his species than 
to any government group: local, State or na- 
tional, and massive opposition to unsound 
and dangerous foreign policies of one's gov- 
ernment is not likely to bring war (as Mr. 
Dulles asserts) but to prevent it; that is, un- 
less he is prepared to provoke one in order 
to silence dissent. His policies continue to 
constitute our greatest threat of war. Con- 
tinuous and vigorous opposition to them, 
not only is not disloyal, but constitutes the 
highest possible loyalty both to the Nation 
and to humanity. 
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Hamtramck Little Leaguers World 
Champions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THADDEUS M. MACHROWICZ 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 11, 1959 


Mr. MACHROWICZ. Mr. Spesker, 
while all the attention is drawn to the 
pennant races in the American and Na- 
tional Leagues for baseball supremacy, 
one title was decided Saturday, August 
29, at Williamsport, Pa. On that date 
the two remaining teams, representing 
their respective Little Leagues, from 
among over 5,000 such leagues across the 
United States, met in their world cham- 
pionship game. 

The two contenders were representa- 
tives of the Little League of Auburn, 
Calif., and Hamtramck, Mich., which is 
located within my congressional district. 

The day was a historical event for 
Michigan. Though Hamtramck teams 
have frequently and habitually reached 
the playoffs. Never before has a Mich- 
igan Little League team attained such 
a high position in Little League play. 

In winning their regular league games, 
these boys have made a remarkable 
record in attaining their victories. The 
spirit of competition was keen and their 
team play was unmatched. In the dis- 
trict, sectional and regional finals they 
swept through all opposition, scoring 
over 50 runs while holding the oppo- 
nents scoreless. Only in the last re- 
gional game was the opposition able to 
score. 

In gaining the right to play in the 
championship game, the Hamtramck 
boys had to win over the team represent- 
ing Hawaii. This they did by a score of 


newly dedicated Little League Stadium. 
Presiding over the dedication ceremonies 


director of Little League. 

The game was witnessed by approxi- 
mately 10,000 people, among which 
were about 150 from Hamtramck, led 
by Mayor Albert J. Zak, and 
many prominent civic leaders as well as 
the parents of the players. Among the 
spectators was also another Hamtramck 
champion, Miss Joyce Pniewski, newly 
crowned national women’s public parks 
tennis queen, who came to cheer her 
brother, Greg, Hamtramck’s catcher. 

One New York television station taped 
the entire game for later presentation, 
which was seen the next day in Ham- 
tramck. 

The spotlight glitters on Arthur Deras 
and Sydney Cline. These two have been 
the backbone of the team in hoisting 
them to the championship game. Deras 
has pitched and won all his tournament 
games by shutouts. He averaged 2.5 
strikeouts per inning and allowed only 4 
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hits in 36 innings as a pitcher. He also 
was potent with his bat, getting 24 hits 
in 12 tournament games for a comfort- 
able .686 average. Twelve of his blows 
were last seen going out of the park for 
homers. He knocked in 23 runs. 

On the other hand, Cline, too, had 
pitched six victories, four of them shut- 
outs. But while these two were hurling 
the team to victory, the efforts of the 
other players should not be overlooked. 

The championship game turned out 
to be a slaughter of the Auburn, Calif., 
team. The final score was 12 to 0. The 
Hamtramck team lashed out 13 hits off 
Bob Sunada, an American-born Japa- 
nese youngster who never had lost a 
game in 4 years of Little League pitching. 

The game was pitched for Hamtramck 
by Deras, who added 13 more strikeouts 
and slammed a 3-run homer and upped 
his runs-batted-in total to 26 in cham- 
pionship play. 

I am happy to extend my most sin- 
cerest congratulations to the boys of 
the team for their wonderful perform- 
ance in Little League play, an effort 
crowned by becoming world champions. 
I would also like to extend these con- 
gratulations to the manager and coaches 
of the team for their interest in youth 
guidance and their assistance in pro- 
moting such wonderful teamplay. I 
congratulate the parents of these players 
for permitting the boys to partake in 
organized play, where they were able to 
learn the need for working together to 
obtain the desired victories. Lastly, I 
wish to congratulate the Hamtramck 
Recreation Commission for providing the 
necessary equipment and facilities to 
permit these boys to play under super- 
vised leadership, thus taking them off 
the streets and out of trouble. 

Hail to Hamtramck, the city of cham- 
pions. 


Impact of the Space Age on Society 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 3, 1959 


Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following excellent ad- 
dress by an outstanding U.S. scientist 
of the space age: 

Impact oF THE Space AGE ON SOCIETY 
(By Addison M. Rothrock, Office, Program 

Planning and Evaluation, National Aero- 

nautics and Space Administration, pre- 

sented at the University of Maryland Space 

Education Institute, March 2-May 18, 

1959) 

You people have come here tonight to 
learn more concerning space, what we are 
doing, and plan to do in space, how we 
propose to do it, and the effect of these ac- 
tivities on us as individuals and on our so- 
ciety as a whole. 

I hope to describe to you, in a general 
way, the impact of man's present and ex- 
panding activities in space on our society. 
I should also like to discuss with you the 
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manner in which space flight fits into our 
overall technological development. 

I propose that we shall examine this sub- 
ject as answers to four questions: 

1, What do we mean by space? 

2. What is the space age? 

3. What will be the effects on us as indi- 
viduals and as a society? 

4. What are our immediate responsibill- 
ties in answering the challenge of space ex- 
ploration? 

If we can answer these questions with rea- 
sonable satisfaction, or if we can determine 
the questions which must be satisfied to 
provide the answers we will be in a much 
better position to intelligently face the prob- 
lems. which we, as a nation, and as a society, 
are facing. 

WHAT DO WE MEAN BY SPACE? 


The answer to our first question, “What 
do we mean by space?” is fairly simple. We 
mean the universe beyond the atmosphere 
surrounding our own planet. Using this 
definition, the scope of space is infinite, 

Much was learned of space many years 
ago. During the third century B.C., Era- 
tosthenes of Alexandria made sufficient 
measurements to estimate the earth’s di- 
ameter as about 25,000 miles. In the next 
century, Ptolemy estimated the distance 
from moon to earth to be 59 times the 
radius of the earth. Both figures are close 
to the truth. Following the decay and de- 
struction of the Roman empire, the Greek 
learning was assimilated by the Arabs. By 
the ninth century AD., Baghdad had be- 
come a center of learning, and here the Arab 
astronomer Al-Battani added to the astro- 
nomical tables of Ptolemy. 


The study of space was not undertaken 
to any great degree by our own developing 
Western civilization until contacts were 
made with the Arabs through the Moorish 
invasions and through the Crusades. With 
the decline of the intellectual movement in 
the Islam world came the growth of it in 
our own. We term the first accelerative 
period of this growth the Renaissance. 
Although started in the Italian peninsula, 
the secrecy self imposed by Leonardo da 
Vinci, and the fear of learning that led to 
persecutions such as those imposed on 
Galilleo and Bruno caused the center of 
scientific thought to move to Northern 
Europe and to England. In the studies of 
the heavens we now have the names of 
Copernicus, Brahe, Kepler, Newton, and a 
host of others until, by the middle of our 
century, man had made extensive measure- 
ments of space, and had learned much about 
it. But other than light or radio waves, 
man had placed nothing in space. Then 
on October 4, 1957, the Russian sputnik was 
launched and the space age, was in being. 


WHAT IS THE SPACE AGE? 


The space age is the name that we have 
applied to that period of technological de- 
velopment that has let man start his in- 
vestigation of the universe from beyond the 
limitations of the earth’s atmosphere. 

Man's scientific and engineering progress 
has proceeded, continuously, and accumu- 
latively. The satisfying of our desire to 
know and our desire to do has passed from 
one civilization or group to another, and, 
fortunately, though civilizations have dis- 
appeared or stagnated, their accumulated 
knowledge has not, 

A tremendous breakthrough (and it is a 
term that I don’t like to use) in 
our own civilization. During the period coy- 
ered by the 16th through the 19th century, 
Man realized the dependence of scientific 
progress on experimentation and further 
realized that sclence and engineering could 
be used to produce devices that not only 
supplemented, but far surpassed in output, 
what man could do with his own hands. 
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The expansion of the experimental method 
from its accelerative growth in the 16th cen- 
tury gave us the Newtonian mechanics of 
the 17th century, the start of modern chem- 
istry in the 18th century, electricity and 
thermodynamics in the 19th century, and 
nucleonics in the 20th century. 

Through the 16th, 17th, and 18th centu- 
ries, progress was made by individual con- 
tributions either in the field of science 
man's desire to know, or in the field of engi- 
neering, man’s desire to do. The scientist 
or engineer might be rich or poor. Charles 
II of England had his own laboratory £t 
Whitehall and, according to Macauley, was 
far more active and attentive there than at 
the council board.” Macauley states fur- 
ther: “The spirit of Francis Bacon was 
abroad; a spirit admirably compounded of 
audacity and sobriety. There was a strong 
persuasion that the whole world was full 
secrets of high moment to the happiness of 
man, and that man had, by his Maker, been 
entrusted with the key which, rightly 
would give access to them.” 

“Progress in science,” quoting from Forbes, 
“was not achieved by the universities which 
remained in the grip of Aristotelian logic UP 
to the age of Newton, but by practical engi- 
neers and by the learned societies.” 
professional education was, for the most 
part, limited to law, medicine, and the min- 
istry. However, it became n to or- 
ganize technical learning, and this could be 
done only in the universities. First in Ger- 
many in the late 1700's; and then in the 
United States, starting with the founding of 
Renssalaer Polytechnic Institute in 1824, col- 
leges for engineering and scientific learning 
were established. The classical universities 
admitted the sciences to their curriculums 
but for some time were loath to add eng!- 
neering. Only in Germany and the United 
States did the idea of extensive engineering 
and other technical schools firmly take root 
And the United States far outstripped Ger- 
many and all of Europe in this endeavor. 
England chose, for the most part, to substi- 
tute trade schools connected with her indus- 
trial centers. In the development of tech- 
nical schools, Russia more recently en 
the lists. 

Early in the 20th century technological 
progress became increasingly dependent on 
industrial, government, and university lab- 
oratories. And now a new situation con- 
fronts us. The costs, and risks in 
and exploitation of certain developments re- 
quire that government, that is the people as 
a whole, assume responsibility for the de- 
velopment. The outstanding example is ap- 
en of nuclear energy to man's bene- 

t. 


1 

In space exploration we are in that phase 
of technological development in which the 
effort required is of such magnitude that it 
can be handled only by a large national ef- 
fort. For adequate progress a minimum of 
about 200,000 persons must be assigned 
the job, This figure represents an annual 
expenditure of three quarters of a billion 
to a billion dollars. It must include a con- 
tinually increasing proportion of our scien 
tific and engineering personnel. Again, this 
represents about one-third of a percent of 
our total work force. This figure 
small, but as a unified effort on a project 
whose benefits cannot be too fully descri 
at this time, it looms large in the public 
mind. There are few nations who can, or 
feel they can, afford this kind of expendi- 
ture—United States, Russia, and possibly 
before long Red China. The effort requires 
a very large population or a lesser, but still 
large, population accompanied by a high de- 
gree of industrialization. This combination 
is currently limiting and will stay limiting 
as long as most countries require a large 
proportion of their working population to 
provide the bare necessities of life, In Asis 
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for instance, about three-fourths of the 
Population is occupied in the production of 
food, in Western Europe, about one-third, 
in the United States, one-tenth or less. I 
do not have the figures for Russia. 


Now I must go to personal opinion. If we, 
as a nation, and a people, want to continue 

grow in moral and physical stature, I 
don’t think we have a choice. I think his- 


or its culture and standards will start down- 
Ward to be overrun by another people that 
has the virility to drive forward. The seeds 
Of decay of a civilization are internal. The 
anal military overthrow is a result, not a 
Cause. It happens after the people have 
Ceased to progress. The fact that the growth 
effort must now be on a great technological 
Scale is a fortune of our time. 

WHAT WILL BE THE EFFECTS OF SPACE FLIGHTS 

ON US AS INDIVIDUALS AND AS A SOCIETY? 


The most immediate effect is that of na- 

prestige. It is an intangible, but I 

most of us agree an important aspect. 

are many nations who are in the proc- 

eas of deciding whether they will follow our 

Path or Russia's. And we must remember 

that to a people who are ill fed, 111 clothed, 

and il] housed, the removal of these def- 

Ciencies is their first want, though democ- 

may be their goal, These uncommitted 

Or partially committed nations are watching 

© progress of these two powerful nations, 

due under a Government responsible to the 

People and the other under a government 

msible only to itself. To these people, 

s on man’s newest frontier is a visible 

Symbol of the rapidity of industrial prog- 

Teas—the only means by which vast poverty 
be removed. 

Efects of direct benefit to us will, as has 
been well publicized, be first realized in the 
of communication, weather forecasting, 
toa certain extent, in navigation. With 
use of earth satellites as receivers and 

tters, worldwide radio and television 
Will be possible, and if, intelligently and wise- 
1y used, will be beneficial. As long as we have 
a world in conflict earth satellites will pro- 
Vide surveillance not otherwise possible. 
unos during the next several years we will 
unch highly instrumented vehicles into 
sae to make and record measurements. 
the first time, we can make them outside 
earth’s atmosphere and under varying 
degrees of the earth's gravitational and elec- 
#omagnetic fields. For our immediate bene- 
d. we will study the earth's atmosphere and 
Movements and changes which we term 
8 Weather.” But we will also be studying 
ten, Solar system, our galaxy, and to the ex- 
t we can, the universe as a whole, We 
get data to prove or disprove existing 
fories, to suggest new theories. We do 
not for the purpose of theorizing, but for 
5 Purpose of knowing, We do not know 
tu we check with facts. Quoting from 
be : “The most important demand to 
Made of every scientific theory will always 
that it must fit the facts.” And 
trom Pasteur: “In science, one must always 

Subt until facts confirm.” So from these 
oa gathering spacecraft, we will increase 
We knowledge and remove uncertainties. 
5 Will also increase our appreciation of the 

astness of the universe. 

Beyond these types of benefits lies the 
x n. Man's scientific and engineering 

Plolts have always led to his betterment. 
a the start of a new period of exploration 
oan not know, except in a vague way, what 

bencfits will be. That we will travel to 

from planets in our solar system I am 
hot Exactly how it will benefit us I can- 
the tell you. In trying to predict far into 
Our 


the’ 


du „we are always handicapped by 
of inability to judge the cumulative effects 
Progress in the many different fields, 
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WHAT ARE OUR IMMEDIATE RESPONSIBILITIES IN 
THE SPACE AGE? 


We now come to our last and possibly, 
most Important question, “What are our im- 
mediate responsibilities in the space age”? 
I think the first thing for us to realize, ts 
the impact of scientific and technological 
progress on our civilization. I use techno- 
logical, rather than engineering, to include 
the application of the life sciences as well as 
the physical sciences. Science and tech- 
nology is having, and will continue to have, 
an increasing influence on our culture, large- 
ly because of what it permits us to do. We 
will not stop technological advance and it 
will, therefore, continue to affect us. Some 
effects will be good, some will not be good, 
Unfortunately, the debits generally become 
effective in considerable degree before we are 
fully aware of them. But the decisions here 
are up to us as individuals, or through our 
elected representatives, up to us as a nation. 

I think our immediate responsibility lies 
mostly in the education we are giving our- 
selves and that we are giving our children. 
I do think we should fully realize that 
trained scientists and engineers are a na- 
tional asset and that the supply is limited 
first, by the number of children capable of 
adequately learning science or engineering, 
and second, by the number of these children 
who study and follow science. or engineer- 
ing. 

Using a broad definition, an education 
should give a child spiritual and emotional 
growth and growth in his knowledge and his 
ability to reason, Although the emphasis in 
these separate factors may, in individual 
cases, be placed on only one, separation of 
them should not be too great. In teaching 
those things which appeal to the spirit or to 
the emotions, it is difficult for us to agree 
on what should be taught. I don’t know 
the answer other than to try to broaden our 
own understanding through our own living 
and through adult study, that is, through 
reading. 

We cannot, in our education system, teach 
all chiidren sciences, but I think there 
should be an attempt to teach what science 
means, the importance of experimentation 
as a means of increasing our knowledge and 
understanding. We should appreciate that 
all our material progress, and I firmly be- 
eve that material progress benefits our 
spiritual progress, is dependent on our abili- 
ty to experiment and learn from experimen- 
tation. Quoting again from Einstein: “Pure 
logical thinking cannot yield us any knowl- 
edge of the empirical world; all knowledge 
of reality starts from experience and ends 
in it.” 

We must appreciate that to advance, we 
must investigate and further appreciate that 
our investigations because of the very nature 
of science and engineering will become suc- 
cessively more expensive. For this reason, 
the exploration of the new frontier of space 
will be accomplished by us as a Nation, or we 
must leave the field to others and these 
others will not be nations smaller than we 
are. It is true that we will want and will 

assistance from other nations, but, for 
the free world, the major responsibility is 
ours. 

We must help our children to know, par- 
ticularly when, as adolescents, they are de- 
ciding on careers, that an understanding of 
the basic principles in science is the sound- 
est training for engineering that can be had. 
This is particularly true, because of the ra- 
pidity with which progress is now made. In 
my own experience in the field of flight 
propulsion, this fact has been particularly 
exemplified. In a period of 20 years our 
mejor research effort has successively in- 
cluded the reciprocating engine, the turbo- 
jet, the chemical rocket, the nuclear turbine 
or rocket, and more recently, the ion or plas- 
ma jet, This progress required extensive 
coverage in mechanics, thermodynamics, 
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fluid dynamics, materials, chemistry, nuclear 
physics, and electronics, all applied separate- 
ly and jointly. 

I think we should try to broaden the over- 
all base of our education with more em- 
phasis on history as well as science. We 
should make more of an attempt to teach 
our children and ourselves the growth of 
man’s progress, and the things that re- 
sulted in this growth. I know that this is 
difficult because, again, we find it difficult 
to agree on what should be taught; and, in 
spite of our progress in learning, there are 
still lurking fears to the acquisition of 
knowledge. 

So I think our immediate responsibility is 
largely one of appreciating the necessity and 
inevitability of technological progress and 
the realization of the need to sponsor it, 
as a nation, and to guide it to our better- 
ment. 

Looking back to the end of World War II, 
I am afraid that, as has happened before, 
we thought we had arrived in our civiliza- 
tion at a point where we could spend our 
time enjoying the fruits of our labor. In- 
stead, we find ourselves living in a time 
when people whose civilizations have tended 
to remain dormant for many generations, or 
even centuries, are again on the march, We 
must help to show them the way, and part 
of this is to lead in the exploration of man’s 
newest and most extensive frontier—the ex- 
ploration of space, 

BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF ADDISON M, 
ROTHROCK 

Addison May Rothrock, scientist for Pro- 
pulsion in the Directorate of Program Plan- 
ning and Evaluation, National Aeronautics 
and Space Administration, was born May 12, 
1903, in West Chester, Pa. He graduated 
from the Pennsylvania State College in 1925 
with a bachleor of science degree; he re- 
mained there for the succeeding year as 
graduate assistant in the physics depart- 
ment. 

In 1926 Mr. Rothrock joined the staff of the 
National Advisory Committee for Aeronautics 
(NACA) and was assigned to the Langley 
Aeronautical Laboratory at Langley Field, 
Va. His work there was chiefly in the field 
of fuel combustion in diesel engines and com- 
bustion and fuel rating in spark ignition 
engines. He has been active in the work of 
the Coordinating Research Council in these 
fields, and has served on many committees 
for the Council. 

In 1042 he was transferred to the NACA 
Lewis Flight Propulsion Laboratory at Cleve- 
land, where he became Chief of the Fuels 
and Lubricants Division. In this capacity he 
supervised NACA research in the field of high 
performance aircraft fuels and lubricants. 
In 1945 he was promoted to chief of research 
at the Lewis Laboratory, and m 1947 he was 
appointed Assistant Director for Research 
and was transferred to the NACA headquar- 
ters in Washington. When on October 1, 
1958, the NACA became the nucleus of the 
newly organized National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration, Mr. Rothrock became 
Assistant Director of Research for Power 
Plants in the Aeronautical and Space Re- 
search Directcrate. 

Later he was named scientist for propul- 
sion in the newly termed “Directorate of Pro- 
gram Planning and Evaluation.“ In this 
capacity, Mr. Rothrock applies his broad 
knowledge of propulsion and propulsion sys- 
tems to the planning of the Nation’s program 
in space technology. 

Mr. Rothrock is a member of the American 
Rocket Society, a fellow of the Instiute of 
Aeronautical Sceinces, and a past member of 
the Society of Automotive Engineers, of 
which he was vice president in 1949. In 1938 
he was awarded the Horning Memorial 
Award by the Society of Automotive Engi- 
neers. He is a member of the Pennsylvania 
State College chapter of Sigma Xi and Sigma 
Pi Sigma. 
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Final Report, Ist Session, 86th Congress 
of Hon. John H. Dent, of Pennsylvania 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN H. DENT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 27, 1959 


Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
submit my newsletter for the month of 
September 1959: 

FINAL Report, ist SESSION, 86TH CONGRESS 


This report will try to summarize our ef- 
forts, good or bad, as this session comes to an 
end. 

One thing that will stand out of course 
will be the record of Presidential vetoes. 

In every case of a veto the record shows 
that the item vetoed meant “something for 
the people.” 

The ill-advised and unsubstantiated claims 
of this administration that such vetoes were 
in the interest of a balanced budget and 
anti-infiationary period are not borne out by 
the record. 

The items vetoed included housing, public 
works, area redevelopment, municipal facili- 
ties efforts, etc. Some were vetoed directly, 
others by veto threat. 

The increased interest rate and increased 
foreign aid demanded by the President would 
pay for all the housing, area development, 
and public works supported by the Demo- 
cratic Congress. 

Never in our recent history have profits 
and property been given such a high priority 
over people as they have during the session 
of Congress by a President of the United 
States. 

‘These are the acts passed by your Congress 
and the record on the major issues: 

TAXATION 


Corporate Income tax: 52 percent rate ex- 
tended to next July 1. 

Excises on alcoholic beverages, autos, auto 
parts and accessories, and cigarettes; Ex- 
tended to next July 1. 

Tax on local telephone service: Repealed 
as of next June 30. 

Transportation tax: Reduced from 10 to 
5 percent as of next June 30. 

Life insurance company taxes: Income tax 
rates adjusted and new levies imposed on 
underwriting profits and investment income 
to raise $215 million. Gas tax was increased 
one-half cent for 22 months. 


BUSINESS AND GENERAL 


National debt limit: Raised $2 billlon to 
$285 billion, with temporary increase to $295 
Dillion until next June 30, 

Hawaii: Admitted as 50th State. 

Airport program: $63 million matching 
Federal aid to States authorized annually 
for fiscal 1960 and 1961. 

Antitrust: FTC cease and desist orders un- 
der Clayton Act made finally effective 60 
days after issued unless stayed by appeal; 
FTC permitted to seek penalties for first vio- 
lation of such orders instead of waiting for 
second offense. 

Bank reserves: Federal Reserve Board per- 
mitted, but not required to allow member 
banks to count all or part of vault cash as 
reserves: Fed also given discretionary 
power to ease individual bank reserve re- 
quirements in special situations and to 
eliminate “reserve city class“ of members 
within 3-year period. 

Renegotlation Act: Extended to December 
31, 1962, with provision for recovery of ex- 
cess profits on defense contracts. New study 
of procurement and renegotiation policies 
authorized, 
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Veterans’ housing: $100 million in direct 
housing loans authorized; GI mortgage rate 
raised from 4% to 514 percent. 

TVA: Authorized to issue up to $750 mil- 
lion in revenue bonds on its own for power 
facilities; territorial expansion forbidden. 

Rail workers: Pension and jobless benefits 
increased under Railroad Retirement and 
Unemployment Acts. 

Labor: Passed Landrum-Griffin bill. 

Public works: Was vetoed two times—fi- 
nally passed over veto. 

Passed one-half percent increase for 
family bond interest only. 

Finally passed housing bill as President 
wanted it—leaving out school classrooms, 

NATIONAL SECURITY 


Foreign aid: $3.5 billion authorized, in- 
cluding $2.1 billion in military assistance. 

Loans of Naval vessels to Italy and Turkey: 
Approval eftended to 1964. 

Draft Act: Continued to July 1, 1963. 

Navy ship construction: $110 million 
authorized for fiscal 1960 to develop advanced 
vessels. 

Import duties and taxes on scrap metal: 
Suspension continued to next July 1. 

Subscription to International Monetary 
Fund: Increased $1.4 billion; to World 
Bank—increased $3.2 billion. 

Above and beyond all other legislative 
actions by this, the 86th Congress, history 
will record the Landrum-Griffin bill as the 
most restrictive and confusing Act ever 
passed by a U.S. Congress against the free 
American labor movement. 

This act passed final the Friday preceding 
Labor Day with some of the most critical 
charges ever made on the record, against labor 
leaders, labor practices, and in general, the 
unions of this Nation. 

On Monday, September 7, 1959, 2 days 
later, a less vociferous and somewhat calmer 
Congress passed the following resolution 
(unanimously) : 

“A TRIBUTE TO LABOR 


“Mr. McCormack. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent for the immediate con- 
sideration of House concurrent resolution, as 
follows: i 

“Whereas American labor has raised its 
standards of productivity to heights un- 
equaled in world history; and 

“*Whereas the efforts of American labor 
have brought to this country a standard of 
living that has no parallel; and 

“*Whereas American labor has served the 
Nation in peace and war; and 

“Whereas American labor has been a bul- 
wark of freedom; and 

“ ‘Whereas the first Monday in September 
is traditionally set aside to commemorate the 
services of working men and women to our 
Nation; Threfore be it 

Resolved by the House of Representa- 
tives (the Senate concurring), That the 
Congress does hereby express its deep real- 
ization and appreciation of the basic role 
that labor plays in our economy and of the 
contributions that American working men 
and women have made to America's well- 
being.’ 

“The Spraxer. Is there objection to the 
request of the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts? 

“There was no objection. 

“The Spraker, The question is on the 
House concurrent resolution. 

“The House concurrent resolution was 
agreed to, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table.“ 

Not doubting the sincerity of the sponsors 
and of Congress as a whole, one could not 
help but note the sober, serious and sub- 
dued atmosphere in the House on Labor Day. 

To one who had heard the the 
Jack Paar show, the President's speech, the 
McClellan hearings, the radio, television and 
newspaper coverage of the preliminaries pre- 
ceding the final passage, the passage of the 
above resolution was an example of the 
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conflicting emotions that dictated the final 
vote on the Landrum-Griffin Act and also 
it showed the neat dexterity and shifty foot- 
work of the American politician. 

I don't think the American workingman 
will be fooled by this resolution because if 
the American workers measures up to thë 
praises of this resolution, he could not be 
what the Landrum-Griffin bill says he is 
a second class citizen who needs to be told 
whom he can elect to office, how he must 
spend his money, when and where and w 
he can say to his fellow worker, what 
of a contract he can negotiate with his em- 
ployer, how much his union can loan him 
for an emergency, gives him the dubious 
privilege of being an accuser and Informer. 
with the promise of secrecy and reward, even 
if his union officers have not violated the 18W, 
but are about to violate and he has 00 
proof nor does he need evidence of wrong- 
doing. 

It further denies him the right to make 
and carry his own signs proclaiming unjust 
unfair treatment by his or any other em- 
ployer, but he may pay for advertisement ia 
a newspaper. 

It gives him the right to coerce, intimidate 
and bulldoze his fellow worker any time, an 
place if he is attacking and belittling his ow? 
union officers, but makes it a crime if he 
does the same thing against an unfair em- 
ployer. 

This new “Magna Carta” as one Congress- 
man hailed it, gives labor a few more rights 
that might be considered by the fair-minded 
American when he is analyzing this act 
Congress. 

It allows all workers on a construction Job 
to refuse to go through a picket line at ® 
construction except a truckdriver who be- 
longs to the union. 

It forbids all other unions except the 
garment workers from signing a hot cargo 
contract. 

It forbids all other unions except certain 
trade unions in the construction industry 
from requiring union membership a regui- 
site to work for any given employer. 

It raises the dues of every union in Amer- 
ica in order to pay lawyers, accountants, eto. 
if that union doesn't already have such 
services, 

In every section of this so-called labor re. 
form bill, it provides for attorney fees (out 
of the workers’ pockets) and further €x- 
cludes from the provision all at- 
torney actions in labor relations under the 
broad term of “attorney-client” relations. 

No person wants to disrupt this great insti- 
tution of attorney-client relationships, but 
this lets management continue the abuses 
practiced by the Sheffermans, Teitelbaumé 
and others whose actions were exposed an 
condemned by the McClellan committee. ` 

Every union in this country will be com 
pelled to revise or change its constitution 
and/or bylaws or find itself, its officers, 
even its members in contempt of the law. 

Last, but not least, it wipes out the on? 
saving grace of the Taft-Hartley Act W. 
gave union members as well as those 
to join unions the protection of the 
of the Federal courts and turns back to 
tender merciless and perilous justice so often 
found in local courts. 

This power, long sought by the NAM and 
chamber of commerce can make a mockery 
out of any attempt by the underpaid, under- 
privileged workers in our Southern States- 

Uncurbed, unrestricted use of the injunc 
tive weapon has and will again create ab 
against free labor that will not only stop 
advances in thelr workers" living stan 
but may very well lower them, 

With all due respect and my personal high 
regard for the sponsor, Majority Leader Jom” 


Landrum-Griffin bill 2 days previous when T 
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think of the American worker, your father 
and mine, this week of Labor Day, Year of 
our Lord, 1959. 
Sincerely yours, 
Jonn H. DENT, 
Member of Congress. 


Tke American Bar Association Resolu- 
tions Regarding the Supreme Court 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YCRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 11, 1959 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
Mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the text of an address by H. H. Nord- 

er, a member of the New York bar, 
Gelivered at the New York State Bar 
Association summer meeting at Saranac 
Inn, New York, on June 27, 1959, to- 
ether with the remarks of Robert M. 
Benjamin, both of which appeared in 
the New York State Bar bulletin, was as 
follows: 
THE AMERICAN BAR ASSOCIATION RESOLUTIONS 

REGARDING THE SUPREME COURT 
(By H. H. Nordlinger, member of the New 
York bar) 

On the first page of the news section of 

© New York Times of Sunday, February 
22, 1959, there appeared a story reading in 
Part as follows: 

“The governors of the American Bar As- 
S0ciation gave their support today to broad 
Tecommendations for congressional revision 
Of recent Supreme Court decisions relating 
to comm eee 

“The report avoids any generalized attack 
On the motives of the Supreme Court Jus- 

as some other recent criticism of the 
Court has done.. 

“Nevertheless the report ts highly critical 
of a long list of decisions. It urges Congress 

Teverse them. 

Many cases have been decided in such 
a manner as to encourage increase in com- 
Munistic activities in the United States,’ the 
Teport says, ‘although those cases might 
fasily haye been dispoced of without so 

e Umiting National and State security 


“‘Our international security has been 
Weakened by technicalities raised in judi- 
decisions which too frequently in the 
Public mind had the effect of putting on 
trial the machinery of the judicial process 
and frecing the subversive to go forth and 
further undermine our Nation, 

The report referred to bears date Feb- 
Tuary 1959 and is entiticd “Resolutions and 

Port of the Special Committee on Com- 
Te int Tactics, Strategy, and Objectives.” 

t was transmitted by the board of gover- 
nors to the house of delegates with the 
following statement: 

“The board of governors herewith trans- 
Mits to the house of delegates the report of 
the special committee without any deletions 
Or alterations excepting a minor correction 
in recommendation No. 1. 

“The board recommends approval by the 
house of the several recommendations in 
the report and their transmittal to the 
Congress of the United States in order to 
Correct legislative defects in the field of 
internal security revealed by particular de- 
Cisions cited in the report. 

In making its recommendations for ap- 
Proval, the board docs not in any way in- 
tend to indicate censure of the Supreme 
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Court nor an attack upon the independence 
of the judiciary. Indeed, the obligation of 
the bar to defend the Supreme Court as an 
institution is emphasized in the first resolu- 
tion proposed by the committee's report. 

“The recommendation for approval, in the 
case of this report as in the case of all other 
reports of association sections and commit- 
tees, does not constitute endorsement of 
statements in the report itself, such state- 
ments being those of the individual mem- 
bers of the committee.” 

The matter came before the house of dele- 
gates on February 23, at 2 pm. Arthur J. 
Freund, of St. Louis, moved that considera- 
tion of the resolutions be deferred until the 
following morning, saying that the proposed 
matter was one of the most momentous 
which had come before the association for 
many years and that he doubted whether 
any considerable number of the members 
had read the report. The motion was car- 
ried; but when the matter came up at 10 
o'clock the following morning, a moton by 
Orison S. Marden, of New York, to postpone 
the matter further until the next meeting 
of the house of delegates was defeated and 
the resolutions, in slightly modified form, 
were carried. 

While there is naturally no way of know- 
ing whether the action of the American Bar 
Association correctly represented the view 
of the American bar, it was greeted with dis- 
approbation in various professional quarters, 
both organized and individual. I speak only 
of those which have happened to come to my 
attention. The New York City Bar Asso- 
ciation passed a resolution * making it clear 
that it disassociated itself from any express 
or implied criticism of the Supreme Court, 
stating that the association “deplores and 
condemns any attempt to create or give im- 
petus to any public impression that there 
exists an attack on the Supreme Court of 
the United States by the organized bar.” 
A number of mémbers of the American Bar 
Association—most of them without publicly 
stating any reason for doing so, but presum- 
ably because of displeasure at the action of 
the association—resigned from member- 
ship in the association. The Committee on 
Federal Legislation of the New York City 
Bar Association issued a reasoned statement 
analyzing and disapproving of the action of 
the American Bar Association. Thirty-five 
law professors at the Columbia, Cornell, 
Harvard, Pennsylvania, and Yale Law Schools 
sent a telegram to Senator EASTLAND, Chair- 
man of the Senate Judiciary Committee, 
opposing the legislation which had been in- 
troduced in Congress to implement the ac- 
tion of the American Bar Association, The 
signers of this telegram included the deans 
of Columbia, Yale,-and Pennsylvania Law 
Schools, and acting dean of Harvard Law 
School. 

Mr. Malone, the respected president of the 
American Bar Association, has been busy 
since February explaining that neither the 
board of governors nor the house of dele- 
gates took any responsbility for the report, 
but limited their formal action to approv- 
ing the proposed resolutions. Mr. Malone was 
frank enough, in one of the very speeches 
in which he did this, to say: 

“In all fairness, I must confess that to 
an outsider the distinction bétween resolu- 
tions adopted by the house, which represent 
the position of the association, and the re- 
port of a committee which accompanies 
proposed resolutions to the house and which 
reflects only the views of committee mem- 
bers who sign it, is quite finely drawn and 
likely to result in confusion.” (American 
Bar Association Journal, May 1, 1959, p. 346.) 

There can be no doubt that In the public 
mind what happened was that the American 
Bar Association chastised the Supreme Court 
for allowing the enemies of our country to 


Footnotes at end of speech. 
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escape their just desserts by captious and 
unjustified invocation of technicalities in 
their defense. 

And the implication that the Supreme 
Court had made a series of incorrect or 
doubtfully correct decisions which were 
harmful to the security of the Nation was 
much too much In the very warp and woof 
of the resolutions to be eliminated by mere 
disclaimer of approval of the report and 
amendment of the resolutions. The resolu- 
tions as adopted contained, among other, 
the following recitals: 

Resolution I: 

“Whereas this association recognizes that 
sharp differences have been expressed as to 
the soundness of some of the recent decisions 
of the U.S. Supreme Court affecting the Na- 
tional and State security, with particular 
reference to the activities of domestic and 
foreign Communists within our country; and 

“Whereas such differences have given rise 
not only to severe criticisms of the decisions, 
but unfortunately to condemnation of the 
Court itself, and to omnibus proposals for 
limiting its appellate jurisdiction; and 

“Whereas while members of this associa- 
tion view some of the decisions to be un- 
sound and incorrect, they deem such broad 
omnibus proposals at this time unwise and 
likely to create more problems than they 
will solve;” 


by many 
Members of the Congress, the bar, and the 
public that such declarations and interpre- 
tations thereof tend to impede the work of 
the Congress through its committees and 
thereby create a problem; the solution to 
which must be found;” 

Resolution IV: 

“Whereas recent decisions of the US. 
Supreme Court, in cases involving National 
and State security and with particular refer- 
ence to Communist activities, have been” 
severely criticized and deemed unsound by 
many responsible authorities;“ 

Nor can the American Bar Association dis- 
sociate itself from the report. While, as has 
been carefully pointed out, it never formally 
approved the report, it has certainly never 
disapproved it. With nothing but the report 
before it, it took substantially the action 
which the report recommended. The only 
reasonable construction that can be put 
upon the action taken by the house of dele- 
gates is that while they were unwilling to 
take the responsibility of approving every- 
thing said in the report, they in substance 
approved its reasoning and recommenda- 
tions. As Corgressman CELLER aptly said in 
his letter to the American Bar Association 
(Journal of June 1959, pp. 546, 548-549): "I 
believe that the report is no more separable 
from the recommendations than are the roots 
from the tree, and the association must ac- 
cept the unhappy responsibility for both.” 

I turn now to the report. 

As the title of the report indicates, it cov- 
ers a wide range, dealing among other things 
with such diverse subjects as the Red im- 
pact on world trade, the weakening of U.S. 
gold reserves, Soviet advances in the control 
of space, the Hungarian revolution, recog- 
nition of Red China, the proposed summit 
conference, the alleged weakening effect on 
the United States of cultural exchanges, etc. 
Exclusive of the introductory statement and 
the proposed resolutions, the report is 34 
pages in length. Of these 34 pages, only 
eight (8 to 15) deal with Supreme Court de- 
eisions. The discussion of these decisions 
begins with the following statement: 

“The following ere the principal cases that 
have been criticized by the ony 3 = 
the bar in varying degrees as illustrative 
how our security has been weakened:“ 
(American Bar Association Resolutions and 
and Report, p. 8). 

There follows a numbered list of 24 deci- 
sions of the U.S. Supreme Court which are 
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presumably intended to support the state- 
ment just quoted. 

The only thing these 24 cases have in 
common is that they were all decided be- 
tween 1955 and 1958 and that in each of 
them a ruling was made in favor of a party 
proved or claimed or suspected to be a Com- 
munist or Communist sympathizer. 

Not the slightest attempt is made in the 
report to show that any of these decisions 
was unjust or wrongly decided. 

Justice Douglas began a speech which I 
heard him deliver this spring, at the an- 
nual dinner of the Columbia Law Review, 
and which was later reprinted in the Col- 
umbia Law Review (vol. 59, p. 227), by say- 


ing: 

“While being interviewed recently by stu- 
dents in Washington, D.C., I was asked by 
a serious looking young man: ‘What is the 
attitude of the Court these days toward 
labor?’ I was rather surprised by the ques- 
tion since it seemed to assume that judges 
sit not to dispense justice but to administer 
their prejudices.” 

If Justice Douglas was shocked by a group 
of students taking this position, what are 
we to think of a supposedly responsible or- 
gan of the American Bar Association adopt- 
ing a similar standard? 

Fortunately, we have a Supreme Court 
which honestly tries, not to administer its 
(or any one else's) prejudices, but to dis- 
pense justice—with due regard, I may add. 
to the Bill of Rights, to which almost all of 
us pay at least lip service but the report 
scarcely even that. 

A scholarly study of these 24 decisions 
undertaken for the Committee on Federal 
Legislation of the New York City Bar As- 
sociation by Alfred Berman and Nanette 
Dembitz? shows the following: 

1. During the same period covered by the 
decisions cited by the American Bar Associ- 
ation committee, a number of important 
cases were decided by the Supreme Court 
against Communists or alleged Communists. 
To the cases cited by Mr. Berman and Miss 
Dembitz may be added the decisions on June 
8, 1959, in the Barenblatt and Uphaus cases. 

2. All of the decisions criticized in the 
report were the logical consequence’ of ac- 
cepted principles, with the possible exception 
of the Jencks case (353 U.S. 657), which has 
already“ been modified by legislation (Crim- 
inal Code, sec. 3500). (I do not call this 
corrective legislation, for I believe the 
Jencks decision was correct.) Be this as it 
may, the change had already been made well 
over a year before the report was submitted. 
In one of the 24 cases (Gold v. United States, 
352 U.S. 985) the Court reversed a judgment 
of conviction because of official intrusion 
into the privacy of the jury. In another 
(Communist Party v. Control Board, 351 
U.S. 115), ft reversed a judgment because it 
was based on undisputedly perjured testi- 
mony. These are practices which I trust no 
lawyer would publicly and seriously condone, 
even where the parties under prosecution are 
Communists. 

3. The American Bar Association commit- 
tee inconsistently criticizes the Supreme 
Court in some of the cases cited for placing 
its decision on too broad a ground and in 
others for placing it on too narrow a ground, 

4. Five of the decisions were unanimous. 
Five were 8 to 1. Only three were decided 
by a vote of 5to4. Of the Justices most fre- 
quently in the minority (Clark, Burton, 
Whittaker, and Harlan), each of them some- 
times voted with the majority in nonunan- 
imous cases, and each of them wrote at least 
one majority opinion. 

It may be of incidental interest to note 
the character of the proceedings involved in 
these 24 cases, 

Nine of them {involved refusal to answer 
questions, almost all before legislative com- 
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mittees. Four involved charges of falsity of 
noncommunistic affidavits, and one involved 
failure to file a noncommunistic affidavit. 
Thus 14 of the 24 cases, it may fairly be said, 
did not directly involve any question of 
prosecution or other consequences of 
seditious or subversive conduct, but only the 
question whether a witness had the right to 
refuse to give testimony, or the question 
whether testimony, when given, was true or 
false. Of the remaining cases, two involved 
the dismissal of Government employees, two 
involved admission to the bar, three involved 
Passports or deportation, one involved the 
classification of the Communist Party as a 
subversive organization by the Subversive 
Activity Control Board, and only two (Fates 
v. United States, 354 U.S. 298, and Pennsyl- 
vania v. Nelson, 350 U.S. 497), actually in- 
volved prosecution for alleged subversive 
conduct or conspiracy. 

This breakdown led me to check up on 
the number of persons convicted of major 
crimes against the security of the United 
States in recent years, and the results may 
again be of incidental interest. 

The annual reports of the Director of the 
Administrative Office of the U.S. Courts 
shows that in the years 1955 to 1958 inclu- 
sive, there were approximately 115,000 per- 
sons convicted of all crimes in the U.S. Dis- 
trict Courts throughout the United States. 

The major crimes inyolving subversive 
activity are treason, espionage, sabotage, and 
sedition, s 

The total number of persons convicted of 
these crimes throughout the United States 
in the 4 years mentioned (1955 to 1958 in- 
clusive) are: sedition, 63; sabotage, none; 
espionage, 5, treason, none, 

For the previous 5 years (1950-54) the 
figures are not very different, 

The total number of persons convicted 
for all crimes throughout the United States 
approximated 177,000, Of these, 114 were 
for sedition, 1 for sabotage, 8 for espionage, 
and 2 for treason. i 

I come now to the actual recommenda- 
tions in the resolutions, which will be dis- 
cussed more fully later in connection with 
the legislation proposal to carry them out. 

Resolution I: 

The resolving part is as follows: 

Therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That the American Bar Associ- 
ation disapprove proposals to limit any 
jurisdiction vested in the US. Supreme 
Court; be it further 

Resolved, That wherever there are reason- 
able grounds to believe that as a result of 
eourt decisions, weaknesses in internal secu- 
rity have been disclosed, remedial legislation 
be enacted by the Congress of the United 
States, including a specific pronouncement 
of congressional intention that State stat- 
utes proscribing sedition against the United 
States shall have concurrent enforceability.” 

With the first of these recommendations 
none of us will quarrel. 

The second has two parts, the first of 
which is so indefinite that it is impossible 
to attach any specific meaning to it and the 
second of which proposes to overrule the 
Nelson case (350 U.S. 497), which held that 
the Smith Act preempted the field of sedi- 
tion against the US, Government. This 
latter part I shall discuss when we come to 
the bills which have been introduced. 

The second and third resolutions propose 
to meet the Watkins case (354 U.S. 178), by 
recommending that the authority of con- 
gressional committees be better defined and 
that witnesses appearing before them be 
specifically advised in writing of the precise 
terms of the basic authority of the commit- 
tee. How effective such procedures will be 
may be a matter as to which opinions differ; 
but there can be no reasonable objection to 
the suggestions. In any event, they do not 
call for legislation. 

Resolution IV contains fiye specific rec- 
ommendations for legislation, 
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The first two are inspired by the Yates 
case (354 U.S. 298), which was a prosecu- 
tion for violation of the Smith Act. The 
first proposes a broader definition of “organ- 
ize” than that adopted in the Yates case; 
the second is intended to overrule that part 
of the Yates decision which held in effect 
that in order to be indictable, advocacy must 
be more than a persuasion to thought but 
must amount to an incitement to action, 

The third proposal is evidently intended 
to meet the Slochower case (350 U.S. 551), 
by making it a condition of Federal employ- 
ment for each employee that he shall not re- 
fuse to answer any question before a con- 
gressional commitee or before any executive 
or judicial arm of the Government with re- 
spect to Communist front, or other subver- 
sive activity or any other matter bearing on 
his loyalty to the United States. 

The fourth suggestion is evidently in- 
tended to meet the Bonetti (356 US. 691) 
and Witkovitch (353 U.S. 194) cases, the 
former by defining entry as any entry into 
the United States and the latter by broad- 
ening the control of the Attorney General 
over aliens whose deportation has been 
ordered but who have not in fact been de- 
ported after the expiration of a period of 6 
months from the date of the deportation 
order. 

The fifth suggestion relates to a claimed 
technical defect in the present provision of 
law and as a result of which the Foreign 
Agents Registration Act of 1948 might be 
deemed not applicable to propaganda issued 
without the United States for dissemina- 
tion within the United States. 

The fifth and final resolution generally 
commends the work of the Subcommittee on 
Internal Security of the Senate Judiciary 
Committee and the House on Un-American 
Activities Committee and recommends the 
close Haison of these committees with the 
intelligence and security agencies, as well as 
with the Attorney General of the United 
States. This recommendation obviously does 
not call for any legislation, and does not 
seem to require any comment here. 

A number of bills have been introduced in 
both the Senate and the House of Repre- 
sentatives which are designed to accomplish 
the purposes set forth in the resolutions.‘ 
As there is considerable duplication among 
them, they can best be taken up by cate- 
gories. 

Hearings were held on these bills before a 
subcommittee of the Senate of which Sena- 
tor KEATING was the chairman. Judge Walsh, 
Deputy Attorney General of the United 
States, appeared at these hearings and stated 
the position of the Department of Justice 
on all the bills except those relating to pass- 
ports, as to which he said the State De- 
partment should speak. 

A number of bills, Including S. 3, S. 294, 
S. 1299, H.R. 518, H.R. 798, H.R. 958, H.R, 1139 
and H.R. 2000 seek to amend chapter 37 (en- 
titled “Espionage and Censorship") of title 
18 (Criminal Code and Criminal Procedure) 
of the United States Code by striking out 
section 791, which limits the applicability of 
the chapter to the admiralty and maritime 
Jurisdiction of the United States, the high 
seas, and the territory of the United States. 
The p e is to make the chapter also 
applicable to acts of citizens of the United 
States performed in foreign countries. While 
these bills have no direct relation to any- 
thing specified in the American Bar Asso- 
ciation resolutions, they seem to be in accord 
with the general principle of these resolu- 
tions and are apparently considered a part 
of the American Bar Association group of 
bills. 

At the subcommittee hearing, a feeling was 
expressed that if this section were eliminat- 
ed, the act might be deemed to apply to non- 
citizens acting outside the jurisdiction of the 
United States, Subject to this possible ob- 
jection, the bill seems unobjectionable. 
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Preemption: A number of bills, including 
ER. 3. S. 3, S. 294 and many others, were 
introduced to overcome the effect of the rul- 
ing in the Nelson case (350 U.S. 497), to the 
effect that the Smith Act preempted the field 
cof sedition against the Federal Government 
and made invalid any State laws on the sub- 
ject—except, of course, to the extent that 
they dealt with sedition against the States 
or were directed against actual violence. So 
anxious were the proponents of this change 
to effect it that the original bills H.R.3 and S. 
3 threw out the baby with the bath and in 
addition to specifically overruling the Nelson 
case, provided in general terms that no State 
legislation on any subject should be deemed 
void on the ground of preemption unless 
the Federal statutes contained a specific pre- 
emptive provision or unless the State statutes 
were in direct, positive and irreconcilable 
conflict with the Federal legislation. 

It soon became apparent that so broad a 
provision would have unintended and at least 
in part undesirable consequences in many 
fields, including labor, railroad regulation 
and food and marketing, among others. In 
this broad form, the Department of Justice 
opposed the legislation and suggested that 
there might be serious doubt of its consti- 
tutlonality.“ The narrower bills, typified by 
S. 294, which confined the overruling of the 
Nelson case to the field of espionage, subver- 
aive activities and the like, received rather 
lukewarm approval from the Department of 
Justice, 

At page 403 of the minutes of the hear- 
ing, the Deputy Attorney General said: 

“As I say, State procedures are more flexible 
in some regards than Federal procedures. 
Arguably, in that respect it would be helpful. 
Actually, I cannot say that since the Nelson 
case has been decided there has been any 
gap developed where someone who could 
have been prosecuted had the case gone the 
other way wasmot prosecuted.” 

In this situation, there are those who 
believe that it is neither necessary nor de- 
sirable to open the field to legislative in- 
vestigating committees and criminal prose- 
cutions in 50 States, in addition to those 
now carried on by the Federal Government, 
nor to the chance of what is in effect if not, 
under recent decisions of the US. Su- 
preme Court, in the constitutional sense, 
double jeopardy. The approval by the De- 
partment of Justice of this legislation, even 
in its restricted form, is evidently far from 
enthusiastic. 

The next two categories of legislation arise 
out of the decision of the Supreme Court in 
the Yates case (354 U.S. 208) in which the 
opinion was written by Mr. Justice Harlan 
and the only dissent by Justice Clark, 

The first of the rulings in that case to 
which proposed legislation is directed is the 
holding (pp. 303 to 311) that the word 
“organize” as used in the Smith Act means 
only the creation of new organizations and 
does not include acts thereafter performed 
in carrying on its activities. 

The bills designed to change this rule in- 
clude S. 527, S. 1300 and H.R. 2369. The 
proposal is to add a provision reading sub- 
stantially as follows: 

“Organize includes the recruiting of new 
members, forming of new units, and the re- 
grouping or expansion of existing clubs, 
classes and other units.“ 

This amendment is approved by the De- 
partment of Justice in the form which I 
have quoted. Somewhat broader versions 
in some of the bilis (e.g. 8. 1300) which in- 
clude encouraging recruitment are deemed 
by the Department of Justice to be too broad 
and possibly unconstitutional, and are not 
approved by the Department. 

The second point decided in the Yates 
case to which legislation is directed, is the 
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stated by the Court, 354 U.S., page 
318, as follows: 

“We are thus faced with the question 
whether the Smith Act prohibits advocacy 
and teaching of forcible overthrow as an 
abstract principle, divorced from any effort 
to instigate action to that end, so long as 
such advocacy or teaching is engaged in 
with evil intent. We hold that it does not.” 

The bill intended to alter this result (S. 
1305), provides in effect that advocacy of the 
forcible overthrow of the Government is 
punishable “without regard to the immediate 
probable effect.of such action.” 

This bill is opposed by the Department 
of Justice both on the ground that they re- 
gard it as of doubtful constitutionality and 
on the merits. As to the latter, the Deputy 
Attorney General said: 

“Now we were content with that meaning 
of the Smith Act. We asked the trial Judge 
in the Yates case to charge as the trial 
judge had in the Dennis case along these 
lines, and he declined to do so, thinking that 
the Dennis case had that rule. 

“We are quite content with that part, 
with the law as so interpreted. 

“We think that this change will not really 
make it easier to get a sinister person who 
is advocating the overthrow of government 
by force. 

“It may draw into the range of the sta- 
tute people who enga this is a more 
abstract form of activity, who are on the 
crackpot fringe, who advocate this thing 
with no serious ability to do anything about 
it. 

“All that would do would be to divert the 
prosecutorial forces of the country. It isn't 
going to help.” 

The next proposed change is embodied in 
S. 1301, which would make it a condition of 
Federal employment that a Government em- 
ployee not refuse to answer an inquiry with 
respect to Communist, Communist front or 
other subversive activities or any other mat- 
ter bearing upon his loyalty to the United 
States. 

This, again, was disapproved by the De- 
partment of Justice. In addition to express- 
ing doubts as to its constitutionality, the 
Deputy Attorney General testified as fol- 
lows: 

“Our feeling with respect to that bill is 
that it is not necessary, that the Presiden- 
tial order which deals with the discharge of 
employees of questionable security in sensi- 
tive positions already incorporated the power 
to take into account such a refusal to an- 
awer. 

“The Liloyd-LaFollette Act, and the Vet- 
teran's Preference Act * permit the 
Civil Service Commission to take into ac- 
count a refusal to answer such an inquiry 
before the Commission. = 

“Now, from the point of view of screening 
unsatisfactory employees, we think that the 
Government has whatever power it needs as 
far as the refusal to answer is concerned. 

“I don't think the Civil Service Commis- 
sion has asked for his provision, and the De- 
partment of Justice does not. We are con- 
tent with the law as itis.” 

The next two points are included in a 
single bill, S. 1302, The first section of this 
bill would overrule the Bonetti case (356 U.S. 
691). In this case a petitioner first entered 
the United States in 1923. He was a mem- 
ber of the Communist Party from 1932 to 
1936, when he left the party and never re- 
turned to it. In 1937, he went abroad, 
abandoning -all rights of residence in the 
United States. In 1938, he was readmitted 
to the United States for permanent resi- 
dence as a quota immigrant. He has since 
resided in the United States except for a 
1-day visit to Mexico in 1939. In 1951, pro- 
ceedings were brought to deport him under 
statute providing for deportation of any 
alien who at the time of his entry into the 
United States or any time thereafter, was 
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a member of the Communist Party. The 
Court held that as he had abandoned his 
1923 entry and was relying solely on his 1938 
entry, the statute was not applicable to him 
and he could not be deported. The first sec- 
tion of S. 1302 is intended to overrule this 
decision by defining “entry” as meaning 
“any entry.” However one may regard the 
Bonetti case, the situation there presented 
is obviously a very special one. This sec- 
tion is mildly advocated by the Department 
of Justice. The best statement they were 
able to muster up in favor of it is as fol- 
lows: = 

“There was a case, a rather unusual case, 
where a man came into the United States, 
is said to have engaged in that activity, left 
the country, then came back and there was 
no proof that he engaged in that activity 
after he came back a second time. There 
was, nevertheless, an effort to deport him. 

“The Court held the only conduct under 
review was the conduct after his last entry 
into the United States. This bill would 
overcome that. We have no objection to 
that. We don't think that this is a situa- 
tion that is going to occur very often, 

“But we have no objection to the change 
and conceivably it might make it easier to 
pick up a dangerous subversive. 

“Senator Krartxo. You have no objection 
to it. Do you favor it? 

“Mr. WatsH. I think on balance we would 
favor it; yes, sir.” 

The balance of the bill was intended to 
overrule the Witkoritch case (353 U.S. 194), 
by tightening the control of the Attorney 
General over aliens against whom a final 
order of deportation has been outstanding 
for more than 6 months but who has not 
been deported. 

The Department of Justice Is not in favor 
of the enactment of this bill without fur- 
ther study. After considerable discussion 
back and forth, the Deputy Attorney Gen- 
eral testified as follows: 

“Mr. WatsH. * It seems to me that 
this is a matter which deserves further study. 
We have not asked for any such measure as 
this. Although my recollection is that the 
Witkowich case was decided about 3 years 
ago, we have not asked for this power. 

“We recognize the constitutional power 
that exists, and my own feeling is that the 
Department is fully using the power that 
it has now, keeping track of this man and 
his availability for deportation. We must 
first exhaust those powers to the full, and 
then perhaps, after further study, there 
could be some statutory improvement of our 
situation that will not bring this unrea- 
sonable hardship on a deportee. 

“But we, at this point, don't have the 
solution, and we would ask, under these 
circumstances, that, except for the first part 
of the bill, which deals with the word 
‘entry,’ that there be further study of the 
matter. 

“SENATOR Keatinc, In other words, you 
would oppose S. 1302 except for section 1. 

“Mr. Wars. We would oppose it this time 
without further study.” 

There remain for discussion what seem to 
me the two most clearly objectionable bills 
stemming from the American Bar Associa- 
tion resolution. 

One of them (S. 1304) provides that, not- 
withstanding any other provision of law. 

“The head of any department or agency 
of the Government may, in his absolute dis- 
cretion and when deemed necessary in the 
interest of national security, suspend, with- 
out pay, any clyilian officer or employer of 
the department or agency which he heads.” 

I am informed that the Department of 
Justice, awaiting the outcome of some pend- 
ing litigation, takes no position on this bill. 

That the result of the removal or suspen- 
sion from employment for security reasons 
can be disastrous for the individual con- 
cerned is too clear for argument. To vestin 
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the head of the department the absolute 
power in all cases to suspend officers or em- 
ployees, without pay, on security grounds, 
seems abhorrent to every consideration of a 
fair play and fair procedure. - 

The remaining bill (S. 1303) is designed 
to meet the decisions in Kent v. Dulles (357 
US. 116) and Dayton v. Dulles (357 U.S. 144), 
which held that under existing laws the Sec- 
retary of State does not have the right to 
withhold a passport because of beliefs, asso- 
ciations or ideological matters. 

The bill, in the broadest terms, grants the 
Socretary the power to do this very thing; 
expressly authorizes the refusal of a passport 
because of activities continued consistently 
over a long period of time indicating that the 
applicant for the passport has adhered to the 
doctrine of any group which has been found 
by Congress, agency or officers of the United 
States duly authorized for that purpose to be 
of a subversive character, or of any group 
affiliated with such a group. It provides— 

“Nothing in this subsection ehall alter or 
limit the authority of the Secretary of State 
to deny any application for the issuance of 
a passport, or to revoke a previously issued 
passport, on any ground other than the 
ground described in this subsection. The 
Secretary may withhold a passport in the na- 
tional interest on the basis of confidential 
information where he shall certify that it is 
contrary to the interests of this Nation that 
& passport be issued to the applicant.” 

It provides that a passport may be with- 
held because of— 

“(6) Any other conduct which tends to 
support the belief that the applicant is going 
abroad or traveling abroad for such purpose.” 

And provides: 

“(c) The Secretary of State shall not issue 
to, or renew or extend the passport of, any 
person, and he shall limit, restrict, withdraw, 
cancel, or revoke a passport of any person, if 
he is not satlefled that such person's trip or 
such person's activities abroad would not 

“(1) violate the laws of the United States; 

“(2) be prejudicial to the orderly conduct 
of foreign relations; 

“(3) be contrary to the national welfare, 
safety, or security; or 

“(4) otherwise be prejudicial to the in- 
terests of the United States.” 

After a proclamation has been made by 
the President that restrictions on travel are 
in the interest of the United States, the bill 
makes it unlawful to depart from the United 
States without a passport. 

The act provides that the sole review of the 
refusal to issue or extend a passport or of 
the withdrawal or cancellation thereof, shall 
be before a special officer designated by and 
acting subject to the supervision of the Sec- 
retary of State and among others contains 
the following provision 

“(h) The files maintained by the Depart- 
ment of State and any other pertinent Gov- 
ernment files submitted to the special review 
omoer shall be considered as part of the eyi- 
dence in each case without testimony or a 
ruling as to admissibility, Such files may not 
be examined by the applicant.” 

It seems dificult to imagine a more shock- 
ing violation of the fundamental rights of 
the citizen. 

The State Department has made a formal 
statement generally approving the principle 
of the bill, and concluding as follows: 

“There are a number of provisions of 8. 
1803 which the Department feels could be 
amended so as better to accomplish these ob- 
jectives. Therefore, the Department expects 
to comment formally and in detail on the 
Provisions of S. 1303 in the immediate fu- 
ture.” 

The State Department does not state 
whether it believes the bill should be more 
severe or less so, Let us hope it means the 
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latter. It seems difficult to believe that in 
its present form the constitutionality of the 
bill would be sustained by any court, 

To sum up: 

We have one bill (that relating to section 
791 of the Criminal Code), which seem un- 
objectionable. 

We have three—the narrower form of the 
preemption bill, the narrower bill enlarging 
the definition of “organize” in the Smith 
Act and the bill (S. 1302 first part) intended 
to overrule the Bonetti case, the advisability 
of which may be arguable. These three bills 
are approved by the Justice Department— 
two of them in an obviously unenthustas tio 
way. 

Six bills or groups of bills seem clearly ob- 
jectionable. These are the more general form 
of the preemption statute; the bills changing 
the rule that to establish a violation of the 
Smith Act there must be an incitement to 
action and not merely to thought; the bill 
(S. 1301) making it a condition of Federal 
employment that an employee shall not re- 
fuse to answer questions as to his affiliations; 
the bill (S. 1302 second part) designed to 
overrule the Witkovitch case; the passport 
bill (S. 1803) and the bill (S. 1304) giving 
heads of government departments the un- 
restricted right to suspend, without pay, for 
loyalty reasons. Of these, four are opposed 
by the Department of Justice; as to one, the 
Department of Justice has reserved its posi- 
tion; and as to one, the State Department, 
while approving in principle, has not ap- 
proved the bill in its present form. 

One’s attitude toward the kind of legisla- 
tion which we have been discussing depends, 
I suppose, on one's fundamental philosophy. 
To those who really value freedom of speech 
and of thought and the other fundamental 
freedoms guaranteed by our Federal Con- 
stitution, anything that tends to impair or 
nullify these freedoms seems to contradict 
the fundamental principles on which our 
country was founded. I cannot conclude 
more appropriately than by quoting the elo- 
quent words of Mr. Justice Black, dissenting, 
in the Barenblatt case: 

“Ultimately all the questions in this case 
really boll down to one—whether we as a 
people will try fearfully and futilely to pre- 
serve democracy by adopting totalitarian 
methods, or whether in accordance with our 
traditions and our Constitution we will have 
the confidence and the courage to be free.” 


REMARKS OF ROBERT M. BENJAMIN 


At the conclusion of Mr. Nordlinger's ad- 
dress, Mr. Robert M. Benjamin asked to be 
heard, 

Mr. Benjamin said that he spoke as a 
member of the house of delegates of the 
American Bar Association who had partici- 
pated in the proceedings of the house; he 
did not speak for the American Bar Asso- 
ciation, since nobody (including the special 
committee on Communist tactics, strategy 
and objectives) can speak for the American 
Bar Association except with the authority of 
the house of delegates or the board of gov- 
ernors, 

Mr. Benjamin said that he wanted to em- 
phasize that the house of delezates had not 
approved the report of the committee on 
Communist tactics, but had acted only on 
those of the committee’s recommended reso- 
lutions which were submitted to the house 
by the board of governors, and had adopted 
those resolutions only with significant 
changes, It is not the practice of the house 
of delegates ever to approve or disapprove 
committee or section reports as such; it acts 
only on recommended resolutions. 

Mr. Benjamin said that he had voted for 
Orison Marden’s motion to postpone con- 
sideration of the resolutions until the 
August meeting of the house of delegates, 
but he could recognize a valid reason for 
voting against postponement. Despite the 
cautionary note that is always prominently 
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printed on the face of committee reports 
that such reports do not represent the offi- 
cial policy of the American Bar Association, 
and that only recommendations adopted by 
the house of delegates represent association 
policy, it appears that an earlier draft re- 
port of the committee on Communist tactics 
had somehow been publicized, and had even 
been printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
as if it spoke officially the views of the 
American Bar Association. Those who 
voted against postponement of official action 
thus had reason for thinking it wise to state 
official policy promptly. 

As an introduction to his own further 
remarks, Mr. Benjamin read excerpts from 
an article in the March 9 issue of the New 
Republic, which began: 

“Like the early intelligence of Mark 
Twain’s death, newspaper stories of the 
American Bar Association’s criticism of 
the Supreme Court are greatly exagger- 
ated. see 

After commenting on certain specific reso- 
lutions with which it agreed and others with 
which it disagreed, the New Republic con- 
tinued: 

“But the Court has been supported rather 
than attacked by this action, and one may 
regret that a contrary impression has got 
abroad. We are strongly confirmed in our 
view by an examination of what the Asso- 
ciation declined to do. It declined to say 
that the Court has invoked ‘technicali- 
ties * * * against the protection of our Na- 
tion,’ and it declined to imply (as by use of 
the phrase restore to“ in lieu of ‘amend’ the 
Smith Act) that there is something fishy 
about the Court's recent work. A proposed 
recommendation in favor of Executive au- 
thority to deny passports on the basis of 
confidential information, though approved 
by a committee, was not put to a vote of 
the delegates. The same is true of recom- 
mendations to extend the loyalty-security 
program to nonsensitive government jobs.” 

Mr. Benjamin referred further to the two 
major changes made in the house of dele- 
gates in the resolutions as they had been 
drafted by the committee. The reference in 
the first committee resolution to “technicali- 
ties * * invoked against the protection 
of our Nation” had been the subject of 
critical comment in the New York Times 
and elsewhere. In the house of delegates 
a revision was proposed by Albert E. gen- 
ner, Jr., president of the American Judica- 
ture Society, and strongly supported, to 
eliminate this clause. Peter Campbell 
Brown, chairman of the committee on 
Communist tactics, accepted the proposed 
amendment, He accepted also amendments 
proposed by Garner Anthony, former at- 
torney general of Hawaii, to amend reso- 
lution IV so as to provide for “amending” 
the Smith Act and other statutes in certain 
respects instead of “restoring to” those 
statutes things that were in effect never in 
them. 

What was left in the resolutions, Mr. 
Benjamin said, was a series of recommenda- 
tions for legislation to cure what were 
thought to be defects disclosed by Supreme 
Court decisions. This is in no sense dis- 
paragement of the Supreme Court or its de- 
cisions. As to the particular recommenda- 
tions for legislation reasonable men may 
differ, Mr, Benjamin said that he himself, 
for example, agreeing that the Government 
can properly inquire into Communist or 
other subversive activities of a prospective 
employee, might haye preferred to limit such 
inquiry to the employing agency rather than 
to include inquiries by others, as paragraph 
(c) of Resolution IV does. But such dif- 
ferences on matters of legislative policy lend 
no support to the view that has been put 
forward that the American Bar Association 
has disparaged the Supreme Court. 

Mr. Benjamin snid also that two legisla- 
tive matters which the press and others have 
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frequently referred to as having been within 
the resolutions adopted by the house of 
delegates, namely, procedures relating to the 
issuance of and the Federal loy- 
alty-security program affecting those already 
in Government employ, had not in fact 
been submitted to the house of delegates 
or acted on officially by the American Bar 
Association. 

Mr. Benjamin was not, he said, concerned 
primarily with defending the American Bar 
Association against misunderstanding of 
what It had in fact done, though he thought 
it ironic that the association should be sub- 
ject to any such misunderstanding in the 
face of the preeminent part it had played 
in defeating the 1958 Jenner-Butler bill, 
which would have drastically limited the 
Court's jurisdiction, and in the face of Res- 
olution I adopted in February 1959, strongly 
reaffirming its disapproval of all such pro- 
posals. What primarily concerned Mr, Ben- 
jamin was the resulting damage to the Court 
and to the public; it is a fundamental dis- 
service to both, he said, to have the view 
presented that the American Bar Association 
is against the Court, 


+ Meeting of March 10, 1959. The resolu- 
tion was introduced by the executive com- 
mittee of the association and was unani- 
mously adopted at the meeting of the 
association. 

? Published in the Record of the city bar 
association for June 1959. 

1 Footnote: Sept. 2, 1957. 

An interesting sidelight on the generality 
of the principles involved is the fact that 
last Monday (June 22, 1959), the Supreme 
Court decided three cases involving the so- 
called Jencks Act. None of them involved 
subversive activities. 

*When the present address was delivered 
at Saranac, Robert M. Benjamin, of New 
York City, stated that some of the bills re- 
ferred to below are not within the scope of 
the resolutions adopted by the House of 
Delegates of the American Bar Association; 
and this is no doubt correct at least as to 
S. 1903 and 8.1304. All of the bills, however, 
are clearly within the recommendations of 
the report. In introducing bills S. 1299 to 
B. 1305, inclusive, Senator EASTLAND said 
(CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of Mar. 5, 1959, p. 
3006) : 

“I introduce for appropriate reference a 
number of bills to carry out the recommen- 
dations of the American Bar Association to 
correct certain decisions of the Supreme 
Court of the United States.” 

In view of this, it seems not only proper 
but necessary to discuss all of these bills 
here. Senator EasTLAND’S statement, More- 
over, is an excellent illustration of the im- 
pact on the public mind of the action of the 
American Bar Association. 

According to the New York Times of 
June 25, 1959, the House of Representatives 
pased H.R. 3 on June 24. The Times story 
states (p. 12) that the Justice Department 
has called this bill the most hazardous bill 
before Congress. 


A Spirited, Responsible Defense of 
Castro’s Cuba 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 7, 1959 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, Walter 
Lippmann and Senator FULBRIGHT are 
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two of many outstanding leaders in this 
country who have urged that we be sym- 
pathetic and understanding in our rela- 
tions with Cuba. We must not forget 
the misery, the corruption, and death 
Batista spread through Cuba for so long. 

The following, included under unani- 
mous consent granted previously, is a 
letter to President Eisenhower and the 
people of the United States. Its signa- 
tors are distinguished Cubans. I com- 
mend it to the attention of my colleagues 
and others who want a clearer picture of 
Cuba and its revolution: 


AN OPEN LETTER TO PRESIDENT EISENHOWER 
AND THE PEOPLE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Dran Mn. PRESIDENT: If you have read the 
book entitled “Fidel Castro,” by Mr. Jules 
Dubois of the Chicago Tribune, chairman of 
the committee on freedom of the press of the 
Inter-American Press Association, you will 
know that on the date, August 26, 1958, while 
Cuba was still engaged in the tragic civil war 
in which our people overthrew the powerfully 
armed despotism of Fulgencio Batista, the 
civilian revolutionary front directed a letter 
to you signed by Dr. José Miró Cardona, one 
of Cuba’s most distinguished citizens. We 
believe you were never apprised of that letter, 
since it was answered only on October 13, 
1958, by an officer of your State Department. 

In order that the same fate may not befall 
this letter, and desiring at the same time to 
inform the U.S. public as well as its President 
of the truths given below, we have chosen 
this public way of addressing you. 

Representing as we do the vast majority 
of the civic, professional, and religious or- 
ganizations of our country, we wish to thank 
you for the assurance given to the press on 
July 15 last that the U.S. Government does 
not accuse the revolutionary government of 
Cuba as Communist. 

At the same time, we protest as an offense 
to the sovereignty and dignity of our Nation 
the recent action by a subcommittee of the 
U.S, Congress which took testimony from a 
person who is charged as a traitor and de- 
serter from the armed forces of a neighbor 
nation. 

We believe that it should not be necessary 
to repeat continuously that the Cuban Revo- 
lutionary Government is not Communist, nor 
is the 26th of July movement nor its leaders. 
The principles and goals of this revolution 
have been clearly and repeatedly stated by 
Fidel Castro and other revolutionary leaders. 
We consider that, in dignity, we should not 
have to dwell on what the Cuban Revolution 
is not, 

Dr. Milton Eisenhower recently stated that 
& great incomprehension exists between the 
two Americas. We believe that that Is true 
and that, apart from the obvious factors of 
language, tradition and temperament, one 
important reason for this incomprehension 
lies in the understanding of the word 
“revolution.” We believe that this word in 
the United States signifies nowadays only 
disorder, perturbation, a negative situation 
which alarms. For us, “revolution” signifies 
life, a moving forward at last toward ideals 
and goals too long detained, too long ob- 
structed, a positive and creative approach to 
problems, 

Our revolution did not start with the re- 
sistance against the despot, Batista. That 
was merely the rebellion which made the 
revolution possible. The revolution started 
on January 1, 1959, upon the triumph of 
the rebellion, in the same way that what is 
known in the United States as the American 
Revolution did not consist of the rebellion 
against England, which was the War of 
Independence, but began with the world- 
shaking truths set down for the first time 
in history in a political document by Thomas 
Jefferson in the Declaration of Independ- 
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ence—that document which ignited the 
French Revolution, sounded the death knell 
to the system of monarchical despotism and 
opened the door in the United States and 
Europe to political democracy. 

“We hold these truths to be self-evident, 
that all men are created equal, that they are 
endowed by their Creator with certain un- 
alienable rights, that among these are life, 
Hberty and the pursult of happiness. That 
to secure these rights, governments are insti- 
tuted among men, deriving their just powers 
from the consent of the governed, that 
whenever any form of government becomes 
destructive of these ends, it is the right of 
the people to alter or to abolish it, and to 
institute new government, laying its foun- 
dation on such principles and organizing its 
powers in such form as to them shall seem 
most likely to effect their safety and hap- 
piness.” 

These political doctrines of 1776 were up- 
held by José Marti, and they are upheld by 
Fidel Castro and the people of Cuba in the 
Cuban revolution. Can these great truths 
even remotely be reconciled with commu- 
nism? 

But that is not the crux of the problem. 
Political democracy alone, the nations are 
agreed, is not enough, There must also be 
economic democracy, Man does not live 
by bread alone, but neither can man live 
by votes alone, To what avail are a million 
votes if there is not bread? 

When this problem reached a crisis in the 
United States, it was solved by a series of 
measures—bitterly combated in their day— 
known as the New Deal, which led the United 
States away from a strictly captalistic econ- 
omy into what became known as a mixed 
economy, in which the Government played 
a far greater role than ever before. Many 
European nations went farther in the role 
granted to government until today virtually 
all, including Great Britain, France, Sweden, 
Denmark, Norway, etc., have adopted varying 
degrees of Socialist economies. 

The Cuban revolution, not wishing merely 
to copy any other system but to find solu- 
tions most applicable to our particular prob- 
lems, has adopted its own methods which 
are not derived from communism, capitalism, 
or any other of the accepted isms and has 
given these methods the name of democratic 
humanism. 

These methods, which are entirely in ac- 
cordance with Christian concepts of social 
justice, seek to improve the well-being and 
the happiness of our people through a better 
distribution of the means of access to the 
national wealth, through a new orientation 
of private and public investment to the end 
that it serve social interests above individual 
interests, through Government-encouraged 
industrial and agricultural diversification, 
based to the greatest possible extent upon 
our own savings, our own capitalization, our 
own hard work, our own sacrifice, since a 
people, as an individual, only finds happiness 
in what it itself creates. 

But Cuba in this decision had to face a 
serlous problem. During the years of U.S. 
expansion under a capitalist economy, many 
powerful U.S. landowning corporations had 
established themselves in Latin America 
(usually with the consent of governments 
which had no other solutions to offer) and 
wielded an influence in the life and politics 
of those nations, in the same way that they 
have always wielded an influence in the polit- 
ical life of the United States. This situation 
has inevitably produced resentment and ill 
feeling, much as the influence of well-mean- 
ing in-laws frequently produces resentment 
and ill feeling within families. 

At the same time, these corporations wield 
considerable inSuence in the foreign policies 
of the United States toward Latin America, 

Agrarian reform, which the U.S. Govern- 
ment itself undertook in Puerto Rico and 
Japan, is obviously (as both Cuban and 
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international economists have long pointed 


ure necessarily affects a number of large 
private U.S. corporations, as well as Cuban. 
The intention, however, is not to offend but 
to obey national necessities which we believe 
the people of the Untied States will under- 
stand. 

As a result of the agrarian reform pro- 
gram, the Cuban revolution has been ac- 
cused of extreme nationalism when we seek 
only to be—as all peoples should be—truly 
free, self-respecting and independent, de- 
pendent only to the extent that all nations 
should be interdependent on a basis of mu- 
tual respect and friendship. 

We believe that a higher degree of eco- 
nomic development in Cuba coincides with 
the best interests of both our countries and 
with the best interests of democracy itself, 
for communism is an evil weed which does 
not grow on well-cultivated soll. It thrives 
on idle, uncared-for soil, held in reserve 
for the exclusive benefit of the few against 
the needs of the many—dangerously ignor- 
ing every lesson of history since the rights 
of man were first proclaimed in 1776. 

Rejecting the timidity and the half meas- 
ures which have prevented other nations of 
our continent from solving their economic 
problems, Cuba has resolved to go once and 
for all to the roots of its problems, cost what 
it may cost. We are prepared to make all 
of the sacrifices necessary to achieve our 
goals; 20,000 Cubans died—among them 
many of our finest sons—that we might 
build a new future based on freedom and 
human dignity. We are resolved that they 
shall not have died in vain. 

But the forces against us are powerful 
and well financed, And we have witnessed 
the tragedy of the United States, birthplace 
of Thomas Jefferson, seemingly standing be- 
hind the foes of freedom in Latin America, 

We have witnessed innumerable unfriend- 
ly interventions in the past, immoral am- 
bassadorial intrigues, arms supplied to des- 
pots, hospitality toward deposed tyrants and 
thelr henchmen who have come to your 
shores heavy with wealth stolen from their 
countries, threats of economic sanctions, 
laws refusing ald to any country which con- 
fiscates U.S, private properties and, more re- 
cently, the U.S. delegate to the Organization 
of American States voting side by side with 
the delegates of the despots of Santo Domin- 
go and Haiti against the delegates from the 
democratic nations of Latin America. When 
all of these things occur, it is the United 
States which betrays democracy, not we. 

One by one, the tyrants of Latin America 
have been overthrown by their peoples: 
Peron in Argentina, Rojas Pinilla in Colom- 
bia, Perez Jimenez in Venezuela, Fulgencio 
Batista in Cuba, and the list could go back 
much further. Today there remains only 
Trujillo in Santo Domingo, Duvaller in Haiti, 
the Somozas in Nicaragua and, to a lesser 
degree in tyranny, perhaps, Sr. Stroessner 
and his friends in Paraguay. 

What Cuba has achieved already in its 
Revolution serves as a beacon of hope to all 
of our sister nations still living under op- 
pression and as a warning to the remaining 
handful of tyrants and would-be tyrants of 
what a determined people seeking freedom 
can do. 

It is for these reasons and these reasons 
only that powerful forces have been organ- 
ized against us by the friends of privilege 
and despotism in an attempt to paint us as 
aggressors and Communists—forces whose 
influence reaches even into the U.S. Senate, 
the Pentagon, and the U.S. Department of 
State. 

The goal is to destroy the Cuban revolu- 
tion and with it the democratic aspirations 
of Latin America, in order to preserve the 
status quo, even if only for a little while 
longer, But the course of history is against 
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these forces; the needs of our people cannot 
wait. This revolution, which belongs to all 
of America, cannot be destroyed, no matter 
how strong the campaign against us. Our 
road ahead is clear. We shall not turn back 
or betray our principles, 

Neither shall we, as our government has 
clearly stated, attempt to export revolutions, 
firm in the belief that each people must seek 
its own salvation. Cuba can merely set an 
example, 

We shall, however, defend the ideals and 
principles of democracy everywhere, encour- 
age their propagation and the downfall of 
tyrants and oppressors, extend our hands in 
friendship to all who seek freedom and de- 
mocracy. That is our sovereign right and 
our solemn duty to our martyrs. We shall 
never adopt the principle that democracy is 
good for us but not for others, nor shall we 
be detained by an ignoble or hysterical fear 
of communism, for that is to play into the 
hands of the supporters of tyranny and total- 
Itarianlem. 

One of your magazines recently stated: 
“There is fear in Cuba." We deny this state- 
ment and answer: “Our time of terror is past, 
What there Is now in Cuba is a great faith.” 

There are some, unquestionably, who 
tremble, as many trembled in the United 
States in 1776, because powerful Interests 
have been challenged which were never chal- 
lenged before. Most of the Bastistianos have 
left the country and are denouncing the 
revolution from Santo Domingo and the 
United States, Just as 100,000 persons fled 
from the American Revoltulon in 1776 and 
denounced that revolution from Europe and 
Canada. Had communism existed then, the 
American Revolution would also have been 
called Communist. The U.S. Government 
confiscated the properties of those who fied 
then, as the Cuba revolution has done here. 
The Cuban revolution is radical, as was the 
Revolution of 1776, and our theme is also 
“libertad o muerte,“ liberty or death. 

Anyone without a criminal record who 
wishes to leave Cuba is free to do sọ, just as 
anyone who wishes to come 1s free and very 
welcome to come. Why, then, have there 
been a number of cases of escapes from 
Cuba? Most of those who have escaped have 
been required for criminal actions. But 
others haye been persuaded to escape as 
a part of the campaign of calumny against 
us. Because if Cuba is to be painted as 
Communist, it must be made to look like a 
Communist nation, with dramatic escapes 
included. 

It is also true that some in good faith, 
particularly of the older generation, have 
doubts about this revolution. It is not pos- 
sible that all have the same comprehension 
and understanding; it is not possible that all 
are able to acquire a revolutionary spirit 
and conscience. But a recent survey by Bo- 
hemia, one of the outstanding publications 
of Latin America, showed that more than 
90 percent of the Cuban population stands 
firmly behind the revolution, which repre- 
sents a clear mandate. And the recent mini- 
sterial crisis demonstrated beyond question 
the unequalled place which Fidel Castro, in- 
tellectual and moral author of this revolu- 
tion, holds in the devotlon of his country- 
men, 

We offer this statement in a desire to dispel 
some of the incomprehension which un- 
doubtedly and understandably exists in the 
United States concerning our revolution and 
we call upon the President and the people 
of the United States to support our struggle, 
firm in our belief that the great majority of 
North Americans still uphold the revolu- 
tionary principles of 1776, which are also our 
principles. 

Joint Committee of Cuban Institutions: 
Eng. Constantino León Expdsito, president, 
National Confederation University Profes- 
sionals; Arq. Horacio Navarrete Serrano, 
president, National Association of Archi- 
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tects; Dr. Rosa Sanchez Dominguez, presi- 
dent, National Association University 
Librarians; Dr. Alfonso Bernal, president, 
National Association Doctors of Science, 
Philosophy, and Letters; Dr. Arnaldo 
Sehwerert, dean, National Association Doc- 
tors of Social Science and Public Law; 
CP. Rolando Méndez Insua, president, As- 
sociation Public Accounts of Cuba; Dr. 
Pantaleón Garcia Sánchez, president, Na- 
tional Dentists, Association; Dr. Ramón 
Iglesias Vasallo, president, Municipal Den- 
tists Association of Havana; Dr. Laureano 
Pequeño, president, National Association of 
Pharmacists; Eng. Rolando Parajén Biart, 
president, Federation Arsociation of Engi- 
neers of Cuba; Eng, Ramon Tejetro, presi- 
dent, National Association Agronomists and 
Sugar Engineers of Cuba; Eng. Leandro 
Ramos Ledon, president, Provincial Associa- 
tton Agronomists and Sugar Engineers of 
Havana; Eng. Guctavo Sterling, president, 
National Association Civil Engineers of 
Cuba. 

Eng. Francisco Suárez de Urrutia, presi- 
dent, Provincial Association Civil Engineers 
of Havana; Eng, Armando Salcedo, president, 
National Association of Electrical eers; 
Eng. José Pria Groso, president, Provincial 
Association Electrical Engineers of Havana; 
Eng. Felipe Ordoño Camps, president, Na- 
tional Association Mechanical Engineers; 
Eng. Joaquin Martinez Mestre, president, Na- 
tional Association of Chemical, Sugar and 
Industrial Engineers of Cuba; Dr. Raul de 
Velasco, president, National Medical Associa- 
tion; Dr. René Garcia-Mendoza, president, 
Municipal Medical Association of Havana; 
Dr. Manuel Morales Lucena, president, Na- 
tional Association of Veterinarians; Dr. Ed- 
uardo Hernández Bermudez, president, Na- 


‘tional Association of Optometrists; Dra. Pub- 


lia Sardifias Izquierdo, president, National 
Association Doctors in Pedagogy; Dr, Liliam 
Gutiérrez Vizcompti, president, Provincial 
Association Doctors in Pedagogy of Havana; 
Dra. Concepcién Portela, president, Municipal 
Association Doctors in Pedagogy of Havana, 

Dr. Joaquin Fernandez, president, Munici- 
pal Association Doctors in Pedagogy of 
Guanahacoa; Dr. Fernando Soto Hernández, 
president, National Association Chemical, 
Agronomy & Sugar Experts; Jullo Callejas 
Davalos, president, National Association 
University Professors of Physical Education; 
Dra. Esperanza Palacios Herrera, president, 
National Association Social Workers of 
Cuba; Sr. Augustin Castellanos, president, 
National Confederation Non-University Pro- 
fessionals; Dr. Fernando Gonzales Lines, 
president, National Federation Cuban Private 
Schools; Dr. Alberto Abreu Lorié, president, 
National Association Private School Teach- 
ers; Dr. Daniel Camacho Cazón, president, 
National Association Surveyors & Land Ap- 
praisers of Cuba; Dr. Luis A. Caos Espinosa, 
president, Municipal Association of Survey- 
ors & Land Appraisers of Havana; Sr. Orestes 
Valera, dean, National Association of Radio 
Announcers; St. Rodrigo Rossie, dean, Muni- 
cipal Association of Radio Announcers of 
Havana; Dra, Maria Josefa Valez, president, 
National Association of Kindergarten Teach- 
ers 


Sr. Orlando Sfienz Rodriguez, dean, Na- 
tional Association of Agricultural Instruc- 
tors; Dr. José F. Jiménez, president, National 
Association Normal Teachers of Havana; Sr. 
Eudaldo Gutiérrez Paula, dean, National 
Journalists Association; Dr, Jorge Quintana, 
dean, Provincial Association of Journalists 
of Havana; Sra. Maria Arregui, dean, Asso- 
ciation of Solicitors of Havana Province; Sr. 
Jorge A. Bombino, dean, National Associa- 
tion Publicity Professionals; Sr. Paulino 
Pérez Salas, dean, National Association of 
English Teachers; Sr. Jorge Franchi Mateu, 
dean, Municipal Association of English 
Teachers of Havana; Sr. Antonio Diaz, presi- 
dent, Nation l Arrcocintion of Radio Tele- 
graph Operators; Sr. Pedro Pablo Guirola, 
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National Association of Telegraph Operators; 
Rev. Raul Fernandez Ceballos, president, 
Cuban Council of Evangelical Churches; 
Srta. Hilda López Rodriguez, president, Fed- 
eration of Young Women of Cuban Catholic 
Action; Dr, Antonio Fernández Nuevo, presi- 
dent, Federation of Young Men of Cuban 
Catholic Action. 

Sr. Julio Jover Vidal, state deputy, Knights 
of Columbus of Cuba; Sr. Alfredo J. Vidal 
Pérez, fourth degree, Knights of Columbus; 
Eng. Jorge L. Echarte, president, Catholic 
University Group; Dr. Alfonso Cueto, presi- 
dent, District Multiple C“, International 
Lions Club; Dr. Jorge Esteva Varela, gover- 
nor, Lions, district "C2", Havana; Sr. José 
Sabatés Forgas, governor, Rotarian District 
400 (Cuba); Dr. Juan José Tarajano, Grand 
Lodge, Isla de Cuba; Sr. Armando J, Suárez 
Castell, Eureka Lodge; Sr. Evelio León Valdés, 
Hermanos del Mundo Lodge; Sr. Sebastian 
G. Rodriguez, Pureza Lodge; Sr. Jesus Poo 
Bencomo Sol de Cuba Lodge; Dt. Julio 
Martinez Cabrera, president, youth associa- 
tion, Esperanza de la Fraternidad; Sra. 
Anita Arroyo, president, Lyceum Lawn Ten- 
nis Club; Sr. Harold Gramatges Leyte-Vidal, 
president, cultural society, Nusstro Tiempo; 
Sr. Humberto Pascual Pérez, president, Na- 
Long Association Youth Organization of 
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Jewish Chronic Disease Hospital 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EDNA F. KELLY 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 11, 1959 


Mrs. KELLY. Mr. Speaker, the Jewish 
Chronic Disease Hospital located at East 
49th Street and Rutland Road, Brooklyn, 
N.Y., is a hospital of outstanding achieve- 
ment, The good work of this hospital is 
known throughout New York City, the 
State, and the Nation. I am happy to in- 
sert in the Recorp a statement concern- 
ing the hospital’s inauguration of a 
unique medical program for victims 
of long-term dis $ 
HosrrraL To INAUGURATE UNIQUE MEDICAL 

CARE PROGRAM; OFFERS PREHOSPITAL CARE 

AND TREATMENT TO Victims OF LONG-TERM 

Diseases; $330,000 NIH Granr To Am 

Procram 


A unique prehospitalization care and treat- 
ment program is being inaugurated by the 
Jewish Chronic Disease Hospital, Brooklyn, 
tor victims of long-term diseases, it was an- 
nounced by Isaac Albert, hospital president. 

This program, supported by a grant of 
$330,000 from the National Institutes of 
Health will open a 5-year study to determine 
the feasibility of offering care and treatment 
in the home to victims of strokes. This new 
service will be offered prior to hospitalization 
as a possible means of avoiding the need for 
hospital care. This program is designed to 
Offer services which would ordinarily be given 
in a hospital. 

“It is hoped,” said Arthur Feigenbaum, ex- 
ecutive director of the hospital, “that by 
Starting the treatment shortly after the 
stroke occurs, it will be possible through this 
new program not only to prevent further 
Gamage to the patient, but also to improve 
the patient's condition so that he may live 
as normally as possible.” 

“We hope to determine the feasibility of 
such a program,” he declared, “so that hos- 
Pitals throughout the country which have 
no facilities for long-term patients may be 
*ncourged to undertake similar programs and 
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so offer care and treatment to individuals 
who are languishing in their homes while 
waiting for months and even years to be 
admitted to a hospital. The long walt works 
to the disadvantage of the patient and often 
creates a very difficult medical situation since 
the patient’s condition generally worsens.” 

Such a program, Mr. Feigenbaum pointed 
out, will be far less costly to the patient who 
requires medical care and treatment over a 
long period of time, and to the hospital pro- 
viding such care. It will also make more 
hospital beds available to those who require 


constant medical and nursing care. 


Present home-care programs cffer care at 
the conclusion of an appropriate period of 
hospitalization, when the patient has re- 
ceived the maximum benefits. 

The advantage of this new program for the 
active chronically ill patient, according to 
Dr. Joseph B. Rogoff, the hospital's director 
of physical medicine and rehabilitation, who 
is principal investigator of this project, 18 
that he will receive early treatment at home. 
Even a relatively short period without effec- 
tive medical and social rehabilitation may 
result in a lifetime of invalidism, indigency, 
and uselessness, with the attendant problems 
to the family and to the community. 

To carry out this p a closer work- 
ing relationship is being developed between 
the Jewish Chronic Disease Hospital and 
other hospitals, public health nursing agen- 
cies, family agencies and welfare services. 

The program, under medical direction, will 
consist of a broadly based complement of 
medical, nursing, social caseworker, physical 
and occupational therapies, and housekeep- 
ing services to be made available to the pa- 
tient to the degree determined by profes- 
sional standards of rehabilitation. Where 
necessary, such other specialists or consul- 
tants on the hospital staff will be provided. 
Should the patient develop an acute con- 
dition of the primary illness, or should other 
acute conditions develop, such medical and 
nursing services as may be required will be 
provided. This will include hospitalization 
for any acute ailment that may occur. 

Mobile units of physical therapy and occu- 
pational therapy will be brought in and 
adapted for home use. 

Among the services to be provided under 
this program are the preparation of meals and 
light housekeeping as required, nutritional 
control, administration of necessary drugs, 
instruction of family members in methods of 
assisting the patient to carry out the thera- 
peutic regime, and counseling of the patient 
and his family. The services to be offered 
each patient will depend upon the patient’s 
needs. 


The Jewish Chronic Disease Hospital, lo- 
cated at East 49th Street and Rutland Road, 
Brooklyn, is the largest, voluntary, nonsec- 
tarian institution of its kind in the country. 
It has facilities for the care and treatment of 
810 patients. 

Among its patients are men, women, and 
children afflicted with such chronic condi- 
tions as cancer, cerebral palsy, leukemia, 
heart disease, arthritis, polio, spina bifida, 
multiple sclerosis, rheumatic fever, diabetes, 
Parkinson's disease, muscular dystrophy and 
Tay-Sachs disease. 

The hospital maintains the following clin- 
ics: Cardiac, orthopedic, neurology, tumor, 
rheumatology, multiple sclerosis, cerebral 
palsy, epilepsy, pediatric, cleft palate, child 
guidance and orthodontics. 

The prehospitalization care program is an 


-extension of the hospital's rehabilitation 


services which aids patients to develop the 
use of paralyzed and handicapped limbs, it 
includes an outpatient cerebral palsy clinic, 
physiotherapy, occupational therapy and 
manual arts therapy departments, a speech 
clinic and vocational and prevocational 
divisions. 

The hospital's emphasis is on the rehabili- 
tation of patients who can be helped and be 
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returned to their families within the shortest 
possible time. 

It serves as a training center for students 
from New York University, and Columbia Un- 
iversity in physical therapy; Brooklyn College 
in speech therapy; New York City Commu- 
nity College in dental hygiene; Long Island 
University in psychology; Yeshiva Univeristy 
in psychology; and New York School of Social 
Work (Columbia University) training in so- 
cial work. 

September has been designated as Jewish 
Chronic Disease Hospital Month by Mayor 
Robert F. Wagner. It launches the hospital's 
annual campaign for funds for the mainte- 
nance of the hospital and for research and 
rehabilitation, The institution’s 1959 cam- 
paign marks the beginning of its 35th annie 
versary. 


Gen. Richard K. Mellon 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 3, 1959 


Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, Gen. 
Richard K. Mellon, of Pittsburgh, Pa., 
has unanimously been selected as the 
Sportsman of the Year for 1959 by the 
Allegheny County Civic Sportsmen's As- 
sociation. Richard Mellon has had an 
illustrious career as a civic leader, finan- 
cier, humanitarian, soldier, and sports- 
man. He has made an outstanding con- 
tribution to the Pittsburgh Renaissance 
and Allegheny County redevelopment. 

Richard Mellon received this award 
as a sportsmen because of his founding 
25 years ago the International Rolling 
Rock Hunt racing events at Ligonier, Pa. 
I quote from the letter of my good 
friend, Judge Samuel Weiss: 

ALLEGHENY COUNTY CIVIC 
SPORTSMEN ASSOCIATION, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., August 7, 1959. 
Congressman JAMES G. FULTON, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Mr Dran Jim: Gen, R. K. Mellon was 
unanimously selected as “The Sportsman of 
re Year for 1959“ by the above organiza- 
tion. 

Because of his founding of the Interna- 
tional Rolling Rock Hunt Racing Events 25 
years ago at Ligonier, Pa., as a horse 
man, and because of his great contribution 
to the Pittsburgh Renaissance, as a great 
financier, humanitarian, soldier, statesman, 
and sportsman, our organization honors him, 

The executive committee of our group con- 
sists of Judge Samuel Welss, president; Dr. 
Hubert Wagner, vice president; Harry Kal- 
son, Esq., secretary; Meyer Gefsky, treasurer. 

Harry Keck, Pittsburgh Sun-Telegraph; 
Al Abrams, Pittsburgh Post-Gazette; Chet 
Smith, Pittsburgh Press; William Red“ 
Friesell, corporate executive and outstanding 
athlete; Luby Dimiellio, former Pitt western 
Pennsylvania U.S, marshal; Attorney David 
Fawcett; Attorney “Ted” Buckley; Carl K. 
Rebele; Judge John Brosky; and Dr: William 
Campbell, superintendent of Homestead 
schools, are members of the executive board. 

Sincerely yours, 
SAMUEL A. WEISS, 
Judge; Common Pleas Court 
of Allegheny County. 


On the occasion of this award I think 
it is fitting that we review the career 
of this outstanding American. 
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Richard K. Mellon was born June 19, 
1899, in Pittsburgh, Pa., the son of Rich- 
ard Beatty and Jennie Taylor Mellon. 
He was educated at Shady Side Acad- 
emy, Culver Military Academy, and 
Princeton University. In 1918, he en- 
listed in the Army and served as a pri- 
vate. He was awarded the Victory 
Medal and the Pennsylvania World 
War I Victory Medal. He began his 
banking career as a messenger at the 
Mellon National Bank in Pittsburgh, 
rising through the ranks as assistant 
cashier, and then vice president. 
was elected president in 1934. 

After the outbreak of World War II, 
Richard Mellon was commissioned a ma- 
jor in the Army of the United States, 
and in 1943, with the rank of colonel, 
he was appointed Director of Selective 
Service for the Commonwealth of Penn- 
sylvania. During this period he was 
assigned to the General Staff Corps and 
journeyed into the Asiatic-Pacific cam- 
paign area for the completion of a spe- 
cial mission. In 1945, Dick Mellon was 
appointed Assistant Chief of Staff of Re- 
ciprocal Aid Section of the International 
Division of the War Department. Dur- 
ing World War II he earned the Asiatic- 
Pacific campaign, American campaign, 
European-African-Middle Eastern cam- 
paign, and World War I Victory Medals. 

Dick Mellon was returned to inactive 
military status in 1945. The following 
year he became chairman of the board 
of the Mellon National Bank & Trust 
Co., when the Mellon Bank merged with 
the Union Trust Co. That year he was 
also awarded the Distinguished Service 
Medal by the U.S. Army. 

In 1948 Richard K. Mellon established 
the Richard King Mellon Foundation for 
“public, religious, educational, scientific, 
and literary grants,” giving priority to 
undertakings in the Pittsburgh area. 

Dick Mellon continued his interest in 
the military and in 1948 he was com- 
missioned a brigadier general in the 
Army of the United States; in 1950 he 
was commissioned a major general in 
the Pennsylvania National Guard and in 
1956 was commissioned a major general 
in the U.S. Army Reserve. In December 
of 1954 he was awarded the Distin- 
guished Service Medal of the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania. 

Richard Mellon is a director of a num- 
ber of large corporations: Aluminum Co. 
of America, General Motors, Gulf Oil, 
Koppers Co., the Pennsylvania Railroad, 
and the Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. He 
also serves as a trustee of the Carnegie 
Institute, Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology, Mellon Institute of Industrial 
Research, and the University of Pitts- 
burgh. He is chairman of the museum 
committee of the Carnegie Museum. He 
is also active in a number of civic and 
philanthropic organizations. 

Richard Mellon is married to the 
former Constance Prosser. They have 
four children and make their home in 
Ligonier, Pa. 

Richard K. Mellon has received nu- 
merous honorary degrees and awards. 
They are listed below: 
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Ricuaap K. MELLON 
HONORARY DEGREES 


June 2, 1946, Mr. Mellon receiyed honor- 
ary degree of doctor of laws (LL.D.) from 
Waynesburg College, Waynesburg, Pa. 

September 3, 1946, Mr. Mellon received 
honorary degree of doctor of political Science 
(SP.D.) from St. Vincent College, Latrobe, 
Pa. 

June 9. 1947, Mr. Mellon received hon- 
orary degree of doctor of laws (LL.D.) from 
Washington and Jefferson College, Wash- 
ington, Pa. 

June 9, 1948, Mr. Mellon received honor- 
ary degree of doctor of laws (LL.D.) from 
the University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

April 11, 1950, Mr. Melion received honor- 
ary degree of doctor of commercial science 
(D. Com. S.) from New York University, 
New York, N.Y. 

November 12, 1954, Mr. Mellon received 
honorary degree of doctor of engineering 
(D. Eng.) from Duquesne University Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

May 1, 1954, Mr. Mellon received honorary 
degree of doctor of laws (LL.D.) from Penn- 
sylvania Military College, Chester, Pa. 

June 5, 1956, Mr. Mellon received honorary 
degree of doctor of sclence (Sc. D.) from 
Carnegie Institute of Technology, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 

AWARDS 


January 16, 1947, Mr. Mellon received 
plaque from the Chamber of Commerce of 
Pittsburgh in tribute to his patriotic sery- 
ice, both as a civilian and a military man. 

November 3, 1947, Mr. Mellon was awarded 
a citation by Forbes magazine upon his se- 
lection, in a nationwide poll, as one of 
today’s 50 foremost business leaders. 

‘January 19, 1948, Mr. Mellon was acclaimed 
the Man of the Year for 1947 by the Pitts- 
burgh Junior Chamber of Commerce. He 
was chosen because his “outstanding leader- 
ship especially during 1947 brought about 
a marked revolution and a revived hope in 
the industrial and urban redevelopment of 
Pittsburgh.” 

November 13, 1949, Mr. Mellon was pre- 
sented with the Heart Award (first annual 
award) by Tent No. 1 of Variety Club In- 
ternational (Pittsburgh chapter), for your 
humanitarian service to the people of the 
tristate area.“ 

September 12, 1950, Mr. Mellon received 
special citation for “outstanding optimism 
in Pittsburgh's future“ from the Optimist 
Club of Pittsburgh as the No. 1 Optimist for 
1950. 

October 9, 1950, Mr. Mellon received a com- 
memorative plaque from western Pennsyl- 
vania chapter, Society of Industrial Realtors 
honoring him as the outstanding industrial- 
ist In the Pittsburgh area who has made the 
most significant contribution in the public 
interest. 

November 16, 1953, Mr. Mellon received the 
Gold Medal of Merit Award from the Whar- 
ton School of Finance and Commerce, 
Alumni Society, University of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia, “for the greatest contribution 
to American business during 1953.” 

December 11, 1954, Mr. Mellon received the 
Gold Medal Award, the Pennsylvania Society, 
for distinguished achievements and his 
many significant contributions to the wel- 
fare and public service of the State and 
Nation. 

February 9, 1956, Mr. Mellon received the 
Gen. Arthur St. Clair Award from the Ligo- 
nier Valley Chamber of Commerce in rec- 
ognition of his lasting contributions to the 
cultural, historical, and recreational ad- 
vancement of the Ligonier Valley. 

April 27, 1956, Mr. Mellon received the Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars Citation from the 
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Allegheny County Council, Veterans of For- 
eign Wars of the United States, and the com- 
mittee on Americanism for outstanding 
community service. 

November 6, 1957, Mr. Mellon was awarded 
a citation by Forbes magazine upon his 
selection, in a nationwide poll, as one of 
today’s 50 foremost business leaders. 

January 22, 1958, Mr. Mellon received a 
certificate of honorary association in the 
Pittsburgh chapter of the American Institute 
of Architects, in recognition of his distin- 
guished service to our community. 

April 28, 1958, Mr. Mellon was cited as a 
great living American by the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States, the award 
being presented to Mr. Mellon for his per- 
sonal leadership in the rejuvenation of Pitts- 
burgh. 

BANKING AND INDUSTRIAL ACTIVITIES 


Aluminum Co, of America, director; Gen- 
eral Motors Corp., director; Gulf Oil Corp., 
director; Koppers Co., Inc., director; Melion 
National Bank & Trust Co., chairman of the 
board, director, and member of executive 
committee; T. Mellon & Sons, president and 
governor; the Pennsylvania Ratlroad Co,, 
director; Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., director. 

CULTURAL, EDUCATIONAL, AND SCIENTIFIC 

ACTIVITIES 

Carnegie Institute, trustee; Carnegie Mu- 
seum, chairman of the museum committee; 
Carnegie Institute of Technology, trustee; 
Mellon Institute of Industrial Research, 
trustee; the University of Pittsburgh, 
trustee. 


CIVIC AND PHILANTHROPIC ACTIVITIES 


Allegheny Conference on Community De- 
velopment, member of citizens sponsoring 
committee and point park committee; Pitts- 
burgh Regional Planning Association, chair- 
man of the executive committee; Sarah Mel- 
lon Scaife Foundation, trustee; Regional In- 
dustrial Development Corp, director; 
ACTION (American Council To Improve Our 
Neighborhoods), director, ` 
[From the Pittsburgh Sun Telegraph, Aug. 

13, 1959] 

RICHARD KING MELLON: Dap Tot Him, “Live 
Wuere You Work, Work Were You 
Live” 

Pittsburgh's dramatic rise to new strength 
and greatness during the past 15 years repre- 
sents the accomplishments and work of cor- 
porate interests, foundations, government 
and many individuals, in public and private 
life, uniting their efforts for a single objec- 
tive—the good of the community. 

Richard King Mellon, perhaps more than 
any other person, has been responsible for 
the city’s amazing rebirth. He would be the 
first to state and stress this formula of 
cooperative civic enterprise, this pattern of 
partnership that has been the basis for the 
successful community development program 
in Pittsburgh. 

Mr. Mellon's abiding interest and decisive 
role in the affairs of his native city are as 
natural as the hills and valleys and rivers 
that give western Pennsylvania its rugged 
beauty. 

An anecdote about his early life provides 


zan Insight into this aspect of the Mellon 


personality. 

As a young boy, he was riding with his 
father, Richard Beatty Mellon, along New 
York City’s Fifth Avenue, where many Pitts- 
burgh steel barons had built mansions and 
lived much of the time, when his father 
turned to him and said: 

“Son, live where you work and work where 
you live.” This wise counsel made an in- 
delible impression on the young man, who 
has followed to closely in the footsteps of his 
distinguished father. 


1959 


OBSERVATIONS OF A TEENAGER 

Growing up in the home of his parents 
on Pittsburgh's Fifth Avenue, Dick Mellon 
observed firsthand the imaginative planning 
that must precede a period of immense phys- 
ical construction, like the present here. 

Many of the meetings of the Citizen's 
Committee on City Plan for Pittsburgh, fore- 
runner of the Pittsburgh Regional Planning 
Association in which Mr. Mellon served as 
president for 11 years and of which he is 
still chairman of the executive committee, 
were held at 6500 Fifth Avenue while he was 
a teenager. 

Today this site, donated by the Mellon 
family to the city for park purposes, is 
Mellon Park, where thousands of Pitts- 
burghers in the densely populated East End 
can enjoy sports and the outdoors—interests 
that have absorbed Richard Mellon all his 
life. 

The annual races at Rolling Rock, spon- 
sored for the benefit of the Industrial Home 
for Crippled Children, are an expression of 
two dominant aspects of the well-rounded 
Mellon personality—the sportsman and the 
humanitarian. 

In the world of business, where 2 and 
2 are 4, Richard King Mellon has reached the 
pinnacle, and in his quiet, modest manner 
brings a vast personal knowledge and ex- 
perience to corporate effairs in which Mellon 
interests are concerned. 


KEY TO CITY'S RENAISSANCE 


the lifetime of Mr. Mellon, the 
United States had fought two World Wars. 
At 19 years of age he enlisted as a private 
in World War I. In Worid War II he served 
on active duty in the U.S. Army from 
1942 to 1945, when he was honorably 
discharged with the rank of colonel. He 
was commissioned in 1956 as a major gen- 
eral, USAR. Mr. Mellon has a profound 
grasp of American history that is reflected 
in a patriotism that is refreshing in these 
times. 

Richard King Mellon is a builder. As an 
active member of the Allegheny Conference 
on Community Development, he has been 
in the forefront during these years of spec- 
tacular change and reconstruction in Pitts- 
burgh. 

Mellon Square, in many ways the crown- 
ing achievement in the renaissance and 
certainly a key to the rebuilding of the mid- 
town Triangle, was conceived in his mind as 
he strolied around San Francisco's Union 
Square one evening during World War I. 

In 1953 at the University of Pennsylvania, 
Richard Mellon set forth in an address be- 
fore the alumni a fresh concept of manage- 
ment, a responsibility to the community, 
and of a clear, convincing logic the part 
of business has in shaping the environment 
in which its employees live and work. 


GOOD NEIGHDOR POLICY 


In the course of his remarks, he observed: 

“It was Abraham Lincoln, I believe, who 
said, ‘A man cannot be truly happy unless 
he is doing something for somebody else.’ 
Participation by business leadership in com- 
munity activities provides such a vehicle 
for basic happiness. After all, we must 
consider people and their individual happi- 
ness. Part of that happiness is supplied by 
the environment under which they live and 
work. i 

“People live in the szme communities in 
which corporations do business, and they 
and their neighbors work for them. They 
expect business to be a good neighbor and 
& good citizen. And good neighbors col- 
lectively make a good community in which 
to live.” 

No city has benefited more from this for- 
ward-looking concept of the role of present- 
day business in the community than Pitts- 
burgh. 

Through the years Pittsburgh has bred 
frest men. As Pittsburgh commemorates 
its bicentennial, it is especially proud of 
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Richard King Mellon, whose vision, leader- 
ship and philanthropy have set such a 
splendid example of unselfish deyotion and 
service to his native city. 


LAWS AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OF 
THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


CODE OP Laws OF THE UNITED STATES 


TITLE 44, SECTION 181. CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 
AND INDEXES. —The Joint Committee on 
Printing shall haye control of the ar- 
rangement and style of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Record, and while providing that 
it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 
port of proceedings shall take all needed 
action for the reduction of unnecessary 
bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the CONGRESSIONAL 
ReEcorp semimonthly during the sessions 
of Congress and at the close thereof. 
(Jan. 12, 1895, c. 23, § 13, 28 Stat. 603.) 

TITLE 44, SECTION 182b. SAME; ILLUS- 
TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS.—No maps, dia- 
grams, or illustrations may be inserted in 
the Recorp without the approval of the 
Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 
1936, c. 630, § 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 


Pursuant to the foregoing statute and in 
order to provide for the prompt publication 
and delivery of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the 
Joint Committee on Printing has adopted the 
following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates is 
respectfully invited: 

1, Arrangement of the daily Record—The 
Public Printer will arrange the contents of 
the daily Recorp as follows: First, the Senate 
proceedings; second, the House proceedings; 
third, the Appendix: Provided, That when the 
proceedings of the Senate are not received in 
time to follow this arrangement, the Public 
Printer may begin the Recorn with the House 

ngs. The proceedings of each House 
and the Appendix shall each begin a new 
page, with appropriate headings centered 
thereon. ‘ 

2. Type and style —The Public Printer shall 
print the report of the proceedings and de- 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the Official Reporters of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, in 7\,-point type; 
and all matter included in the remarks or 
speeches Of Members of Congress, other than 
their own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be Inserted 
in the Recorp shall be printed in 64-point 
type; and all rollcalls shall be printed in 
6-point type. No italic or black type nor 
words in capitals or small capitals shall be 
used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
unusual indentions be permitted. These re- 
strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is necessary. 

3. Return of manuscript—When manu- 
script is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o'clock p. m. in 
order to insure publication in the RECORD is- 
sued on the following morning; and if all of 
said manuscript is not furnished at the time 
specified, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the Recor for 1 day. Inno 
case will a speech be printed in the Recorp of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o'clock midnight. 

4. Tabular matter—The manuscript of 
speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Recorp shall be in the hands 
of the Public Printer not later than 7 o'clock 
p. m., to insure publication the following 
morning. 

5. Proof furnished—Proofs of “leave to 
print” and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in the 
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publication of the regular proceedings of 
Congress. Advance speeches shall be set in 
the Recor style of type, and not more than 
six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem- 
bers without 

6. Notation of withheld remarks.—If manu- 
script or proofs have not been returned in 
time for publication in the proceedings, the 
Public Printer will insert the words “Mr, 
addressed the Senate (House or Com- 
mittee). His remarks will appear hereafter 
in the Appendix,” and proceed with the 
printing of the Recorp. 

7. Thirty-day limit—The Public Printer 
shall not publish in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record any speech or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a period ex- 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date when 
its printing was authorized: Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of Congress 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee, 

8. Corrections—The permanent RECORD is 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after each daily publication is issued; there- 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Public 
Printer within that time: Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each session 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 
Provided further, That no Member of Con- 
gress shall be entitled to make more than 
one revision. Any-revision shall consist only 
of corrections of the original copy and shall 
not include deletions of correct material, 
substitutions for correct material, or addi- 
tions of new subject matter. 

9. The Public Printer shall not publish in 
the ConocresstonaL Rxconp the full report or 
print of any committee or subcommittee 
when said report or print has been previously 
printed. This rule shall not be construed to 
apply to conference reports. 

10. Appendiz to daily Record. When either 
House has granted leave to print (1) a speech 
not delivered in either House, (2) a news- 
paper or magazine article, or (3) any other 
matter not germane to the proceedings, the 
Same shall be published in the Appendix 
except in cases of duplication. In such cases 
only the first item received in the Govern- 
ment Printing Office will be printed. This 
rule shall not apply to quotations which 
form part of a speech of a Member, or to an 
authorized extension of his own remarks: 
Provided, That no address, speech, or article 
delivered or released subsequently to the final 
adjournment of a session of Congress may be 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 

11. Estimate of cost —No extraneous matter 
in excess of two pages in any one instance 
may be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
by a Member under leave to print or to ex- 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript is 
accompanied by an estimate in writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by the Member when 
such leave is requested; but this rule shall 
not apply to excerpts from letters, tele- 
grams, or articles presented in connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of de- 
bate or to communications from State legis- 
latures, addresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member of Congress, For the 
purposes of this regulation, any one article 
printed in two or more parts, with or with- 
out individual headings, shall be considered 
as a single extension and the two-page rule 
shall apply. The Public Printer or the Official 
Reporters of the House or Senate shall return 
to the Member of the respective House any 
matter submitted for the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recoup which is in contravention of this 
paragraph. 

12. Oficial Reporters. The Official Report- 
ers of each House shall indicate on the manu- 
script and prepare headings for all matter ta 
be printed in the Appendix, and shall make 
suitable reference thereto at the proper place 
in the proceedings. 


REPRESENTATIVES WITH 
RESIDENCES IN WASHINGTON 


Orrice Appress: House Office Bullding, 
Washington, D. O. 


[Streets northwest unless otherwise stated} 
Speaker, Sam Rayburn 


Abbitt, Watkins M., Va. 
ig gy Thomas G., 6278 29th St. 


Adair, E. Ross, Ind. 4000 Mass. Ave. 
Addonizio, Hugh J., N. 7 
Albert, Carl, Ox la 5115 Allen Terrace 
Alexander, Hugh Q., N. C 
Alford, Dale, ATK 
2 ace Bruce, Ter. 
n, Leo E., III.. University Club 
Andersen, H. Carl, Minn... 4000 Mass. Ave. 
Anderson, LeRoy H., Mont_911 Beverly Dr. 
Alexandria, Va. 

Andrews, George W., Ala 3108 Cathedral 
Ave. 

Anfuso, Victor L., N. 7 

Arends, Leslie C., III. 4815 Dexter St. 

Ashley. Thomas L., Olio... 

Ashmore, Robert T., S. C0 

Aspinall, Wayne N., Colo.. Arlington Towers, 
Arlington, Va. 

Auchincloss, James C., N. J. 113 S. Lee St., 
Alexandria, Va. 

Avery, William H., Kans... 

Ayres, William H., Ohio_... 

Bailey, Cleveland M., 

W. Va. 

Baker, Howard H., Tenn 

Baldwin, John P., Jr., Cult 

Barden, Graham A., N. C. 2601 Woodley Pl. 

Baring, Walter S., Nev. 

Barr, Joseph W., Ind. Tulip Lane and 
Glen Mili Rd., 
Rockville Md. 

Barrett, William A., Pa 

Barry, Robert R., N. 7 3019 Norman- 
stone Drive 

Bass, Perkins, N. H........ 


Baumhart, A. D., Jr., Ohio. 
Becker, Frank J., N. 7 
Beckworth, Lindley, Ter 
Belcher, Poge, Ola 
Bennett, Charles E., Fla_--1530 38th St. SE. 
Bennett, John B., Mich. - 3718 Cardiff Rd., 
hi Chase, Md. 
Bentley, Alvin M., ick sa 
Berry, E. Y., S. Dax — 110 Schotts 
urt NE. 


Betts, Jackson E., . 
Blatnik, John A., Minn 


Biitch, Iris Faircloth, 
Douga. Hale. 

5 8 — 
Boland, Edward P., Mass 


Bolling, Richard, Mo. 3409 Lowell St. 
ny Frances P. (Mrs.), 2301 Wyo. Ave. 
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Khrushchev’s Kind of Peace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF. MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, September 12, 1959 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, in 
my remarks I include a powerful analyt- 
ical article exposing communism, writ- 
ten by the Rev. (F.) Robert H. W. Mar- 
tin, appearing in the September 11, 1959, 
issue of the Catholic Standard, an article 
which should be widely read, entitled 
*“Khrushchey's Kind of Peace.“ 
KHRUSHCHEV'S Krvp oF Peace—A PRIMER OF 

COMMUNISM AND COEXISTENCE 


(By the Reverend Robert H, Wharton) 


Soviet truth is stranger, and much more 
terrifying, than fiction. 

A mind would have to be extremely fertile 
to come up with stories to match the power 
struggle of the Communist leaders. When 
Stalin was master of all he surveyed, a rising 
Red star by the name of Nikita Khrushchev 
brought forth this paean of praise for his 
master's birthday: “Our father, sage, Stalin, 
teacher and brilliant leader of the party, of 
the Soviet people, and the tollers of all the 
world.” 

Yet 3 years after the father, sage, teacher, 
and brilliant leader had died, he was de- 
nounced by the star now secure in his firma- 
zioat, Nikita Khrushchev, Armed with a 
fierce determination and a disarming grin, 
Ehrushchey had seized power from the heirs- 
apparent and was ready to demolish them 
one by one. 

Malenkov followed Stalin as Premier in a 
“collective leadership,” but relinquished his 
Post of party chief to Khrushchev. The Pre- 
mier and the head of the party then joined 
forces to bring about the execution of Beria, 
the powerful police chief. 

Shortly thereafter, Malenkov “confessed 
his errors” and resigned the premiership. 
The master plan called for grandfatherly and 
foateed Bulganin to step in as Premier. 


STRUGGLE CONTINUES 


The battle royal became exciting after 
that. Khrushchev pooled his craftiness with 
the prestige of war hero Marshal Zhukov. 
Result of the pact: Moltoy, Malenkov, Shepi- 
loy, and even Kaganovich (who had discov- 
ered Khrushchey in the Ukraine and had 
been the young Communist’s patron in his 
rapid rise to power), all were discredited, 
Ousted, and lost in obscurity, 

This feat should have added an- 
Other medal to Zhukov's chest; but the wily 
Puppeteer had other plans. Out went 
Zhukov. 

There was only one name teft on the list 
of important Communists, that of Bulganin, 
The Premier “decided” to accept a minor 
post and meekly added his vote for Khru- 
shchey as the new Premier. At last, the New 
Stalin was in charge of both the Govern- 
Ment and the Communist Party. 

What is the strange system that could 
bring a Khrushchey to power and enable 


him to calmly knife his compatriots one by 
one? 


Appendix 


It is not the pudgy, smiling man's person- 
ality that makes him the most hated person 
in the world. His vitality and color would 
not cause him to be known as the “hangman 
of the Ukraine” or the “butcher of Buda- 


There must be a philosophy, a way of 
a system to produce a man 80 
skilled in treachery and deceit and murder. 
That philosophy is communism. 
WHAT IS COMMUNISM? 


It is not enough for us to know that the 
enemy is wicked. We should be able to 
answer the simple question: “What is com- 
munism?” 

Pope Leo XIII realized what it is. As long 
ago as 1878, he said it is the fatal plague 
which insinuates itself into the very marrow 
of human society, only to bring about its 
ruin.” The Holy Father spoke these words 
long before the plague had contaminated all 
the nations of the earth and long before the 
brutality of Hungary and Tibet. 

Even earlier than Leo’s reign, in 1846, Pope 
Pious: IX was one of the first men to recog- 
nize insidiousness of communism, He de- 
scribed the system as “absolutely contrary 
to the natural law” and something which 
threatened to “utterly destroy the rights, 
property and possessions of all men, and 
even of society itself.” 

Communism as we know It today was de- 
rived from the social and economic theories 
advocated by Marx and Engels, developed by 
Lenin and the Bolsheviks, and later by 
Stalin. The “Communist Manifesto” of 
Marx and Engels (1848) presented the basic 
doctrines to the world and became the “Old 
Testament” of communism. Lenin made the 
theory a living thing by the 1917 revolution 
in Russia, and his writings together with 
those of Stalin make up the Communist “New 
Testament.” 

The economic theory of communism is 
important. The theory holds that all wealth 
is derived from labor and that all capital 
is therefore theft. All capital tends to con- 
centrate in the hands of fewer and fewer and 
will finally, by economic necessity, be taken 
over by the working class. 

These ideas, of course, start out with a 
denial of man’s right to possess property and 
predict the coming confilct between the 
classes—with victory for the working class. 

Behind this is materialism, Communism 
denies all spiritual realities; everything is 
just matter. Marx also taught that this 
matter develops through a conflict of forces, 
the dialectic. Thus the high-sounding name 
for Marx's theory: dialectical materialism. 

ROOT OF THEORY 


Because communism claims that all causes 
are economic and that matter is the only 
reality, denial of God and of human rights 
are essential to the whole system. The Com- 
munist’s atheism ts not the kind that “lives 
and let live,” but a militant atheism calling 
religion a delusion and waging ceaseless war 
against it. 

The ideal of communism is a classless 
society where all property is owned in com- 
mon in an earthly paradise. All forces are 
supposed to work to hasten the coming of 
this state of bliss. That is why conversion 
of the whole world to the theory is an essen- 
tial part of Communist doctrine. 

This all sounds rather quaint in the ab- 
stract. But eyer since the Czar was de- 


throned in 1917 and the Bolsheviks seized 
power in Russia, the frightening results of 
the deadly theory have been only too appar- 
ent. 

Communism makes war on all religion. 
Witness the trials of prelates, execution of 
priests and nuns and ministers, the exqui- 
site methods of torture that would make the 
ancient Romans sit up and take notice, the 
fierce efforts to discredit the church and 
wipe out al religious sentiment in the coun- 
tries subjected to communism’s iron rule. 
As long as communism is communism, it 
will of necessity hate and persecute all 
faiths. 

DENIAL OF MORALITY 


Along with this struggle against God there 
is communism's denial of morality. Man is 
just another brute animal; there is no God. 
So what basis is there for right and wrong? 
Lying, murder, theft, treason, broken 
pl are approved methods in the 
Communist catechism. The concept of 
honor and justice has no place in a system 
which murders or enslaves millions with 
wholehearted dedication to the cause. 

The doctrines of communism result in 
state dictatorship as well. The state is su- 
preme; its rulers are absolute; obedience is 
essential. Our Nation was founded on the 
principle that God bas given us rights that 
cannot be taken away. To us, the state 
exists merely for the good of the individual. 
This will not do for communism, 

To the Communists’ twisted mind, man 
exists for the state. Everything an indi- 
vidual does should be subordinated to the 
interests of the state. It is true that this 
all-knowing and all-powerful state is sup- 
posed to disappear eventually in the future 
Communist paradise, Until the arrival of 
that happy time, however, the state is the 
beginning and the end of a loyal Commu- 
nist's life. 

Communist leaders come and go, They 
change tactics, they frown and then smile, 
they threaten and then utter soothing words, 
they murder millions and then kiss babies. 
But through all these things the foundation 
remains: communism's determination to 
take over the world. i 

Right now, it would seem that this inter- 
national conspiracy would rather use its sup- 
ply of honey to attract the flies. It would 
rather be at peace to consolidate its gains, 
to infiltrate another country, to let people 
forget the Hungarian massacre, to build up 
its economic strength, 

It makes no difference to Communists 
what methods are used, as long as there is 
steady progress toward their ends. Some- 
times force must be used. The true face of 
Communism was shown in 1956 when 40,000 
Hungarians were killed and 200,000 others 
were forced to fice their homeland. The 
crime of the Hungarians was unforgivable; 
they wanted to run their own country. 


Where do all the Communists come from? 
Why does anyone embrace such an obviously 
destructive menace to the human race? In 
order to gain disciples, the Red leaders 
preach paradise to hungry and downtrodden 
people They are adept at the use of beau- 
tiful words such as justice, freedom, abun- 
dance, equality—even though they never give 
these things. 

Communists are masters at crying against 
abuses: the selfishness of the rich, injustice 
in the world, race prejudice, social snobbery, 
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Communism has a method for every occa- 
sion, a solution for every probiem, & slogan 
for every cause. 

Every American would benefit from read- 
ing a recent speech by Gen. C. P. Cabell, Dap- 
uty Director of the Central Intelligence 
Agency. At present, says General Cabell, the 
Soviets are engaged in a triple-threat attack 
on the free nations. 

The most obvious form of the Soviet 
Union's attack is its use of military, politi- 
cal, diplomatic and economic weapons for 
its own ends. The second wing of the as- 
sault is a worldwide program of subversion 
(10,000 spies in the United States alone, our 
authorities say). The third way of secur- 
ing their purpose lies in their use of Com- 
munist-front organizations in nearly all 
countries of the world. Our Attorney Gen- 
eral's list contains the names of hundreds of 
these supposedly patriotic groups. 

WHAT HE MEANS 

Khrushchev, the disciple of Marx and 
Lenin and Stalin, will now show his smiling 
face to the people of the United States. We 
must remember that, more than anyone in 
the world, Khrushchev is communism. All 
the things said about the evil theory, its 
aims and methods, apply especially to this 
absolute dictator. We can endure the smil- 
ing face, if we can be sure that all Ameri- 
cans will Jook beneath the surface and see 
the soul blackened by teachery and mass 
murder. 

Lest we think the smile might mean a new 
and enlightened Khrushchev, we would do 
well to think about there frequently quoted 
words of Dimitry Z. Manuilsky of the Lenin 
School of Political Warfare (1931): 

“War to the hilt between communism and 
capitalism is inevitable. Today. of course, 
we are not strong enough to attack. Our 
time will come. To win we shall need the 
element of surprise. So we shall begin 
by launching the most spectacular peace 
movement on record * * *. The capitalistic 
countries, stupid and decadent, will rejoice 
to cooperate in their own destruction. They 
will leap at another chance to be friends. 
As soon as their guard is down, we will smash 
them with our clenched fist.” 

Khrushchev stated only recently that there 
are two alternatives facing us; Peaceful co- 
existence or the most destructive war in his- 
tory. Besides his disarming grin, the Soviet 
ruler offers us a seductive word: coex!:tence. 
We will play into his hands if we fail to see 
the fraud of this tinsel word, coexistence, 

Khrushchev believes that communism will 
be victorious in the end, of course. But he 
would have us think that the only sensible 
way, the only "sporting" way to achieve vic- 
tory is by peaceful competition. The strug- 
gle between East and West, we are assured, 
should be kept in the realm of ideas. 

Is it possible that anyone could believe 
him? Bullets, not ideas, killed millions of 
Ukrainians and Hungarians. Barbed wire, 
not ideas, keeps countless thousands in slave- 
labor camps all over Russia and satellite Eu- 
rope. Ideas alone did not selze Tibet from 
its ruler’s hands; ideas are not murdering in 
Laos now. Nor have ideas caused unspeak- 
2 suffering for the church in several coun- 

es. 

Peace and coexistence are empty words as 
long as an evil and powerful enemy seeks 
to bring the world under its domination, 
These words mean nothing as long as mil- 
lions are forced to bow to the rule of Com- 
munist masters. 

Our true watchwords have been given by 
Allen Dulles, Director of Central Intelligence: 
“Our defense lies not in compromise but in 
understanding and firmness, in a strong and 
ready deterrent military power, in the mar- 
shaling of our economic assets with those of 
other free countries of the world to meet 
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Communist methods of economic penetra- 
tion, and finally in the unmasking of Com- 
munist subversion.” 

It was 40 years ago that Woodrow Wilson, 
appealing for ratification of the Versailles 
Treaty, spoke these courageous words against 
compromise: “So long as wrongs like (en- 
slaving of peoples) exist in the world, you 
cannot bring permanent peace to the world. 
I go further than that. So long as wrongs 
of that sort exist, you ought not to bring 
permanent peace to the world, because those 
wrongs ought to be righted, and enslaved 
peoples ought to be free to right them.” 

Now, 40 years later, these wrongs exist 
more than ever in the history of mankind. 
We would have to turn deaf ears to the cries 
of millions of suffering human beings, 
abandon our Christian and American ideals, 
and be guilty of crass appeasement in order 
to accept Khrushchey's kind of peace. 


What Khrushchev Really Wants 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. DODD 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, September 12, 1959 


Mr. DODD. Mr. President, on Satur- 
day, September 5, ar editorial of the 
Tablet of Brooklyn, N.Y., pointed out the 
probability that one of the motives of 
Khrushchev’s visit is to secure credits 
and other forms of monetary assistance 
in the United States. 

The editorial wisely points out that we 
must resist any moye in this direction 
which could only serve to strengthen the 
Soviet Union and increase the strain on 
our own fiscal stability. 

I ask unanimous consent to have this 
editorial printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

WHAT KHĦHRUSHCHEV REALLY WANTS 

There has been a lot of emphasis in the 
official utterances on the forthcoming visits 
to be exchanged between Washington and 
Moscow, on the educational value of such 
travel, contacts with people in the United 
States of America and the U.S.S.R. their 
way of life, and so on. The discussion, 
favorable or unfavorable, in Congress, in 
weekly reviews and in the metropolitan and 
specialized press, has touched upon the pos- 
sible agenda and the consequences that these 
exchanges and conferences may have. 

It is surprising that no one has suggested 
that the primary objective of the Soviet re- 
gime in this business is to get vast credits 
from the Government of the United States, 
directly or indirectly. Anyone who has fol- 
lowed closely the events of the past few years 
is aware that next to the total and uncon- 
ditional neutralization of Germany—on the 
model of the Austrian Peace Treaty—the So- 
viet Union has most urgently wanted easy 
and unimpeded contact with the major in- 
dustrial nations. 

Apart from the Czechs, there is no con- 
siderable community within the entire range 
of the Communist world which possess any 
substantial tradition of skilled artisan labor, 
that takes generations to develop. Without 
skilled artisans which central, western, and 
southern Europe have known for all the cen- 
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turies when eastern Europe was still seething 
in tribal warfare, and still importing both 
skilled labor and the products of artisan skill, 
the Soviet Union cannot simultaneously or- 
ganize the extractive and heavy fabricating 
industries and produce the wide range of 
consumers’ goods that its people (particularly 
as they become more urbanized in conse- 
quence of their industrialfzation) will more 
and more incessantly demand. 

Why not, therefore, come to terms with the 
U.S. Treasury, get large credits, establish 
trade on a reciprocal basis, provide a share 
in the economic expansion of the great “un- 
derdeevioped” areas under Soviet control for 
the “capitalists” of New York, Cleveland and 
elsewhere in the United States and in Great 
Britain (some of whom have been so active 
in trying to bring this very situation to 
pass)? After all, when the United States 
lifted the price of gold from $20.67 per ounce 
to $35, some 25 years ago, it contributed 
to transform the practically insolvent 
Soviet Union, almost overnight, into a pros- 
perous customer with considerable purchas- 
ing power because of its gold production. 
Why should not the United States 
again step Into the situation and help out, 
now when even the Soviet gold stock is not 
equal to the vast load it must assume in 
carrying out its role as distributor of both 
capital goods and consumer goods for more 
than a third of the population of the planet? 

When the International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development and the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund were set up at the 
Bretton Woods meting of 15 years ago, the 
Soviet Union did not see fit to enter them, 
despite the priminent part that Harry Dexter 
White and other friends of the U.S.S.R. had 
teken in bringing these institutions into 
being. In later years, there may have been 
a feeling in Moscow that this aloofness was 
a mistake. It is even possible that much 
of the Soviet animus toward Nationalist 
China arises from vexation that the latter 
steadfastly retains her very large subscrip- 
tion in these institutions, which the Com- 
munist Chinese and Soviet Union would 
doubtless love to divide betwen themselves. 
Membership in these institutions is almost 
as much a shortcut to the U.S. Treasury as 
a direct loan would be. 

Congress has lately greatly increased the 
U.S. subscription in both institutions: our 
Federal debt statement discloses that just 
short of $2 billion in non-interest-bearing 
notes of no fixed maturity have now been 
made available to them. Possibly, when the 
annual meetings of the two institutions 
occur in Washington shortly after the Soviet 
First Minister has arrived there, we shall 
hear a chorus of loud welcome to the U.S.S.R. 
as a subscriber to their capital on a generous 
scale, in the interest of expanded trade be- 
twoen “peace loving peoples.” 

To our way of thinking, the greatest prac- 
tical danger in the new policy lies precisely in 
the financial support, direct or indirect, 
which the United States is evidently on 
the verge of granting to the USS.R. Even 
if it creates a new boon in “peace stocks” (in 
contrast to “war stocks“) and stimulates 
something like full employment over the next 
year or two, this policy is inherently suicidal 
because it must end by committing this 
country to unconditional endorsement of 
the economy of the U.S.S.R., its way of life, 
its currency, and the rest, no matter how 
many reservations are uttered about “our 
capitalism” and “their communism.” It 
can only end in the dollar moving down to 
the level of the ruble, and the interpenetra- 
tion of the two systems of social, economic 
and political organization. 

In addition to “Not Welcome“ signs, let's 
ask Congress to post guards around our 
Treasury with signs reading The U.S.S.R. is 
not coming in here.” 
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Christianity—Private Enterprise—State 
Socialism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN R. PILLION 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, September 12, 1959 


Mr. PILLION. Mr, Speaker, for the 
past decade, or longer, I have noticed an 
increasing interest on the part of the 
clergy in this country in economics, pol- 
itics, and sociology. 

A considerable segment of our Prot- 
estant ministers appear to be ready to 
replace our freedoms and our form of 
government with socialistic measures. 

My attention was recently called to a 
publication entitled “Christian Econom- 
ics.” This most worthwhile publication 
is published by the Christian Freedom 
Foundation, 250 West 67th Street, New 
York, N-Y. 

Its basic philosophy is: 

We stand for the free market—the eco- 
nomic system, with the least amount of gov- 
ernment and the greatest amount of Chris- 
tianity. 


I am pleased and delighted to know 
that a publication of this character is 
available for circulation to the Protes- 
tant ministers in this country. 

The following article by Rev, E. F, 
Molnar, Ph. D., is typical of this pub- 
lication. Dr. Molnar’s article is most 
timely in view of Mr. Khrushchey’s im- 
pending visit to this country: 

Wo SHovtp Own CAPITAL? 

(By Rev. E. F. Molnar, Ph. D., St. Luke's 
Presbyterian Church, Bathurst, New 
Brunswick) 

Who should own the means of production? 
Private individuals or one single political 
party? That is the great debate of our 
generation. 

If you believe that the people should own 
capital than you are for freedom. If you 
believe that a single political party should 
appropriate, in the form of a monopoly of 
production, all forms of property, lands, 
animals, factories, machines and money, 
then you have identified yourself with com- 
munism or socialism—the rule of a single 
Political party. 

Public opinion on this vital question af- 
fords an insight into the most carefully 
guarded secrets of the Communist 
the growing belief of the Communists that 
the whole venture of communism is based 
on a blunder and promoted by bluff. Party 
members are beginning to sense that the 
monolithic monopoly of production enjoyed 
by the Communist Parties in Russia and 
Other states cannot find the way from abso- 
lute tyranny—the rule of terror, the secret 
Police, the concentration camps and liquida- 
tion of all dissenters—for a better world. 

The writer questioned 100 people on each 
of the following propositions and with the 
Tesults noted below. In each case the 100 
Persons represented all walks of life: 

Should any single political party appro- 
Priate all forms of property, lands, animals, 
factories, labor, machines, and moneys? 
Yes, none. No, 94. Indifferent, 4. No 
Opinion, 2. 

Should people own capital, all forms of 
Property, lands, animals, factories, labor, 
machines, and moneys? Yes, 96. No, none, 
Indifferent, 2. No answer, 2. 
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The overwhelming answer given to the 
first question shows that communism can 
never take over the central power by vote 
of the majority. People everywhere, even 
in Russia, are opposed to monopoly. The 
world has never before witnessed such a 
complete monopoly and such an absolute 
control of a nation’s human and material 
resources. The Russian arch conspirators 
conjured up into real existence that fear- 
ful and fallacious type of big capital that 
devoured its own children and sets even the 
members of one family against each other. 

The positive answer given to the second 
question shows the will of the people that 
capital should not be united under the own- 
ership of one single party as in Russia. 

The true issue that divides the people of 
the world in our present world crisis is one 
party-owned monopoly of production against 
peoples’ free enterprise rooted in privately 
owned capital i.e. means of production, 
The Russian type of production can be up- 
held solely by terror while the production 
of the free world is anchored to the validity 
of law enacted by a majority vote. 

By contrast, freemen owning property may 
set up a free government based on law which 
is quite capable of adaptation not only for 
maximum production but to safeguard the 
rights and privileges and promote the well- 
being of its citizens, leading on to their high- 
est spiritual and material welfare. 

The people everywhere should learn the 
plain truth about the fundamental issue of 
the present world crisis. Guns cannot de- 
cide the issue. It will be resolved when the 
truth is widely perceived. A government of 
law over a property-owning people can evolve 
as needed to promote their well-being, but 
a government of tyranny and monopoly of 
the means of production suppress human 
liberty and human welfare in order to main- 
tain itself in power, $ 


Deception and Misinformation in Private 
Power Advertising 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLAIR ENGLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, September 12,1959 


Mr. ENGLE. Mr. President, one 
thing I always have admired about the 
private power lobby is the proficiency 
of its propaganda. But I could be 
wrong. Because it seems to me that its 
national propaganda campaign is 
getting a little stale, and when that 
happens it is likely to emit a bit of an 
odor, especially after it has been ex- 
posed as baloney in the first place. I 
have here an editorial which makes that 


exposure which I would like to submit- 


for the Recor. It was published in the 
Sacramento, Modesto, and Fresno Bees 
of August 30, 1959. 

The Bee papers call this private power 
campaign willful misrepresentation 
which I think it is. The editorial chal- 
lenges a recent advertisement in Time 
magazine by America’s Independent 
Electric Light & Power Companies. I 
have another here from the Saturday 
Evening Post of August 8 which is like- 
wise full of half truths—for example, it 
speaks only of public power costs, never 
of public power revenues which return to 
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the people and help pay taxes to boot, 
This kind of advertising is more per- 
nicious than it is proficient. It is be- 
coming more and more distasteful. I 
do not think the majority of our people 
will swallow it. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
editorial, entitled Foes of Public Power 
Carry on a Campaign of Misinforma- 
tion,” be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Fors OF PUBLIO POWER CARRY ON A CAMPAIGN 
OF MISINFORMATION 


A rank deception being perpetrated on the 
American public these days is the advertising 
campaign conducted against Federal public 
power in a national magazines by the pri- 
vately own electric utilities. 

The surprising thing is quite a few other- 
wise discerning people have fallen for the 
propaganda, hook, line and sinker, among 
recent examples being an editorial in the 
Santa Rosa Press Democrat. 

Seldom have so many misstatements been 
made in so few words but this may be be- 
cause the editorial simply retailed the misin- 
formation in the advertisements put out by 
America’s independent electric light and 
power companies. 

One page ad in a recent issue of Time mag- 
azine depicts John Q. Public writing a check 
for Federal public power in the sum of $5,500 
million, and says: 

“Public power spending goes on because 
most people don't know they, themselves, 
are paying the cost.“ 

Most people do not know it because they 
do not pay it. 

The $5,500 million is hard to rationalize. 
The total bureau of reclamation investment 
in the United States is 83,500 million. This 
includes irrigation, flood control, navigation, 
municipal and industrial water, recreation 
and other benefits as well as power. 

About 30 percent of the reclamation bill 
is allocated to power, or around §1 billion. 
Add TVA, add all the Army Corps of Engi- 
neers powerplants and you still are far un- 
der $5,500 million. 

Seemingly the utility propagandists have 
taken the total cost of western water devel- 
opment and put it on the bill for public 
power, which if true would be willful mis- 
representation. 

All money invested in Federal public power 
projects is being repaid to the Treasury, plus 
8 percent interest—and much more. 

This and more is important. Take the 
Central Valley project. The total Central 
Valley project investment is $800 million, 
Of this, $319 million is allocated to power. 
But the repayment from power will be $416 
million. 


In other words, power Is subsidizing irriga- 
tion and the cther public benefits to the 
extent of $100 million. 

The Press Democrat states: 

“One thing your tax dollars have done is 
provide low rate tax free power to Sacra- 
mento." 

The Sacramento municipal utility district 
will repay about half of the Central Valley 
project power investment, with interest. So 
maybe the Sacramento municipal utility dis- 
trict customers are the ones to complain they 
= subsidizing irrigation by about §50 mil- 

on. 

The Press Democrat further says the red- 
wood empire has not received a single watt 
of Federal power. If that is a lament the 
reason may be found in the fact the redwood 
empire contented itself for years to electing 
as its Congressman HUSERT SCUDDER, who not 
only falled to seek water projects for his 
district but vigorously fought public power. 
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Neither the people of the redwood empire 
nor of Connecticut or any other State pay the 
cost of public power but profit from it. 


A Bill To Promote World Peace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFFORD G. McINTIRE 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, September 12, 1959 


Mr. McINTIRE. Mr. Speaker, in our 
endeavors to promote world peace and 
assist underdeveloped, friendly coun- 
tries, many ideas are expressed by many 
interested citizens. 

Mr. D. T. Larson, Sr., of 809 14th 
Street, Berlin, Conn., has an idea which 
he has prepared in legislative draft. I 
believe it will bear study: 

A BUL To Promote Wortp PEACE, To RAISE 
STANDARDS OF LIVING AND COMBAT HUMAN 
HUNGER AMONG THE PEOPLES OF ALL NA- 
TIONS, AND To FACILITATE INTERNATIONAL 
COMMERCE AND THE DISPOSAL oF SURPLUS 
COMMODITIES THROUGH A SYSTEM OF RE- 
CIONAL BANKS UNDER THE GENERAL COORDI- 
NATION OF A CENTRAL BARTER AND SURPLUS 
Poor 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House 

of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That (a) 
it is the intention of the Congress and the 
purpose of this Act to promote world peace, 
raise standards of living, dnd combat human 
hunger throughout the world by providing 
an international market and a system of in- 
ternational trade and commerce for the sale 
or exchange of surplus agricultural com- 
modities and other goods and commodities 
so that the peoples of the world who are 
in need of such goods and commodities can 
more readily obtain them from those pos- 
sessing adequate or surplus supplies. 

(b) The President shall administer the 
program established by this Act through 
the personnel and procedures established un- 
der the Agricultural Trade Development and 
Assistance Act of 1954 or in such other man- 
ner as he may deem appropriate to insure 
the complete and efficient functioning of 
such program. 

PART I—REGIONAL BANKS 

Sec. 101. (a) In order to carry out the 
purpose of this Act, the President is au- 
Lisa ps to negotiate and carry out agree- 
ments with nations or organizations of na- 
tions to provide for the establishment of 
five regional banks for economic develop- 
ment whose operations will respectively 
cover North and South America, Europe, 
Africa, the Near East, and the Far East; 
except that the President, pursuant to ne- 
gotiations with the nations involved and in 
accordance with such agreements, may take 
steps to provide such other division of geo- 
graphical jurisdiction for such banks as he 
may deem appropriate. 

(b) Each of the five regional banks created 
pursuant to subsection (a) shall have such 
powers and functions and operate through 
such procedures consistent with this Act as 
may be prescribed by the applicable agree- 
ment, Each such bank shall be separate and 
distinct from the other banks and shall be 
controlled exclusively (except as provided 
under part II of this Act) by the participat- 
ing nations of the region involved plus the 
United States, in proportion to the respec- 
tive investments of such nations in such 
bank. ö 
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Sec. 102. (a) It shall be the function of 
each regional bank to assist in promoting 
world peace, improving standards of living, 
combating human hunger, and facilitating 
trade and commerce in the region involved 
by assisting in the sale or exchange among 
the countries of that region and between 
such countries and those of other regions, 
in the manner provided in part IT of this 
Act or in such other manner as may be ap- 
propriate, of surplus agricultural commodi- 
ties and other goods and products. 

(b) In carrying out the function described 
in subsection (a), each regional bank shall 

(1) assist each country in its region in 
the sale and exchange of goods and com- 
modities by providing full information con- 
cerning the needs and available resources of 
the other countries of the region; 

(2) assist such countries in the sale and 
exchange of goods and commodities which 
are in surplus supply in such countries; 

(3) assist the countries of its region (in 
the manner provided in part II of this Act 
or in any other manner which may be appro- 
priate) in the sale and exchange of goods 
and commodities in transactions involving 
countries outside such region; 

(4) prepare and disseminate a code of 
standards for goods and commodities to be 
sold or exchanged under the program estab- 
lished by this Act; 

(5) establish a program of insurance on 
and guaranties of goods and commodities to 
be sold, exchanged, transported, or stored 
under the program established by this Act; 

(6) assist the countries of its region in 
making loans and exchanges of currency in- 
volving other countries in its region or (in 
the manner provided in part II of this Act 
or in such other manner as may be appro- 
priate) countries of other regions; and 

(7) take such other action as may be ap- 
propriate to achieve the purpose and objec- 
tives of this Act within its region. 


Each regional bank shall impose a reasonable 
charge for its services rendered in connec- 
tion with such functions, to the end that 
its operations will be self-sustaining and 
self-liquidating. 

PART II—INTERCONTINENTAL MARKET PLACE 


Sec. 201. (a) In order to further carry out 
the purpose of this Act, the President is 
authorized to negotiate and carry out an 
agreement or agreements with all other in- 
terested nations for the establishment of a 
central barter, surplus, and credit pool (here- 
inafter referred to as the “Intercontinental 
Market Place”). 

(b) It shall be the function of the Inter- 
continental Market Place to assist in achlev- 
ing the purpose and objectives of this Act by 
coordinating the activities of the five regional 
banks established under part I and assisting 
them in the performance of their functions. 

Sec. 202. (a) In carrying out the function 
described in section 201(b), the Interconti- 
nental Market Place shall— 

(1) assist the regional banks In sales and 
exchanges of goods and commodities between 
countries in different regions and subject to 
the jurisdiction of different banks; 

(2) provide full information to the five 
regional banks and to other interested per- 
sons with respect to the location, avalla- 
bility, and cost of goods and commodities 
which may be available for such sale or ex- 
change and with respect to areas where spe- 
cific types of goods and commodities are 
needed and those where there is a surplus; 

(3) make loans to any of the regional 

secured by goods and commodities 
held under the program established by this 
Act, in amounts not exceeding 50 per centum 
of the value of the goods and commodities 
so held, provided that clear title thereto has 
been assigned to such bank; 
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(4) promote and assist in the exchange of 
local currency among the regional banks and 
the individual nations of the world to the 
maximum extent practicable; 

(5) establish and maintain such account- 
ing and related procedures as may be neces- 
sary or appropriate for the coordination and 
supervision of the regional banks; and 

(6) take such other action as may be 

necessary or appropriate to coordinate the 
activities of the five regional banks and to 
Insure that the purpose and objectives of 
this Act will be achieved as rapidly and effec- 
tively as possibie. 
The Intercontinental Market Place shall im- 
pose a reasonable charge for its services 
rendered in connection with the performance 
of such functions, to the end that its opera- 
tions will be self-sustaining and self- 
liquidating. 

Sec. 203. There shall be a Policy Board to 
provide advice and consultation in the ad- 
ministration of this Act and in the exercise 
by the Intercontinental Market Place of its 
functions. Each of the five regional banks 
shall be represented on such Board, and 
shall have a voice in the determination of 
the policies of the Intercontinental Market 
Place equivalent to its proportionate invest- 
ment therein but in no event to exceed 40 
per centum, 

Sec. 204. In addition to its other functions 
under this part, the Intercontinental Market 
Place shall have authority to make loans 
and grants of food and other goods and com- 
modities, on such terms and conditions as 
it deems appropriate, when necessary on 
account of crop failures or other emer- 
gencies in any part of the world; and it shall 
establish and maintain a reasonable reserve 
of goods and commodities for use in such 
emergencies in accordance with this section. 

Sec, 205. From and after the execution of 
the agreement or agreements described in 
section 201(a), the Intercontinental Market 
Place shall accept, for sal,e exchange, dis- 
tribution, or other disposition in accordance 
with this Act and the agreements entered 
into hereunder, goods and commodities 
3 in value not more than $30,000,- 


000. 


Roseburg, Oreg., Plans To Build Modern 
Community on Shattered Rubble of 
Disaster 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, September 12, 1959 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
occasionally from the ashes of disaster 
there arises the phoenix of progress. On 
August 7, a tragic detonation of high ex- 
plosives occurred in the city of Roseburg, 
Oreg., a leading lumber community with 
a population of 12,000. Some 13 people 
were killed and at least $10 million in 
property damage occurred. Many blocks 
were leveled and buildings destroyed. 

Now, the people of Roseburg are de- 
termined to rebuild a series of modern, 
utilitarian structures in the area which 
was devastated by the blast. An out- 
standing western architect, Richard 
Neutra, of Los Angeles, is to assist Rose- 
burg in this enterprise. 

Because the Roseburg calamity has 
come to the attention of the Senate on 
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several occasions, I believe my colleagues 
will be interested in two articles appear- 
ing the Oregonian of Portland of Sep- 
tember 8, 1959, which describe the far- 
sighted vision of the civic and govern- 
mental leaders of Roseburg, who are 
planning this modern city. The Senate 
already has taken cognizance of what 
occurred at Roseburg by passing S. 1806, 
a bill to tighten up and make more ef- 
fective Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion regulations over the transportation 
of high explosives and radioactive ma- 
terials in interstate commerce. There- 
fore, I ask unanimous consent that these 
articles from the Oregonian about a dy- 
namie new city arising from the rubble 
of Roseburg, Oreg., be printed in the 
Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 
The author of the articles is Ken David, 
able staff writer of the Oregonian. 

‘There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Oregonian, Sept. 8, 1959] 
PLANNERS Horb Ker ro “New RosreBURG" 
(By Ken David) 

A dramatic new city—dynamically modern, 
artistically exciting—may arise from the 
ashes and rubble of blast-shattered Roseburg. 

Out of this southern Oregon community's 
disaster could emerge a showplace of the 
West. 

This prospect is envisaged in plans brew- 
ing to engage world-renowned Architect 
Richard Neutra of Los Angeles, a man whose 
name has been synonymous for more than 
a quarter of a century with the new and the 
daring in architecture, as adviser and con- 
sultant in drafting a master plan for de- 
velopment of the area destroyed by the 
tragic August 7 explosion and designing the 
buildings which will replace those leveled 
in that disaster. 

The idea to engage Neutra (pronounced 
Noytra) came from Francis W. Brown, Port- 
land, editor of Western Building, a trade 
magazine, 

LUMBER USE ADVISED 

Brown, looking over the devastation in 
the wake of the detonation of 6 tons of ex- 
plosives in downtown Roseburg, recom- 
mended that since Roseburg is one of the 
centers of the State’s lumber industry, re- 
construction of the buildings should employ 
“interesting and dramatic uses of lumber.” 

He took his idea to the wood promotion 
committee of the National Lumber Manu- 
facturer’s Association, meeting in San Fran- 
cisco; Roseburg city officials, including City 
Manager John Warburton and City Plan- 
ming Director Lyle Glenn, and lumbermen 
Operating in the Roseburg area. 

He suggested Neutra be engaged by the 
lumber Industry, y local lumbermen, 
and his services offered to city officials, archi- 
tecta who will be employed to design new 
buildings, and the consultants hired by the 
city to draft a master plan for reconstruction. 

He won favorable response and then took 
the idea to Neutra. The world-famous archi- 
tect responded with enthusiasm and told 
Brown, Warburton, and Glenn he would be 
Available for such an assignment in about 
3 weeks, if the plans crystalized. 

Neutra, who has helped cities the world 
around rebuild from devastation of war, 
flood, and earthquake, told the Oregonian 
Monday he contemplates that his role in the 
reconstruction of Roseburg, if the plans ma- 
terialize, would be one of a guiding spirit. 

He indicated he would enjoy taking part 
in a project that would demonstrate to the 
rest of the Nation that the people of Rose- 
burg, stricken by disaster, could “pull them- 
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selves up by their own bootstraps without 
help from the Government” and bring a dra- 
matic new city to life out of the disaster. 

He em that realization of this 
goal would mean that the businessmen of 
Roseburg must delay plans for rebuilding 
until an overall development plan is worked 
out. 

Warburton and Rosenburg City Attorney 
Paul Geddes told the Oregonian that the 
businessmen of the community are cooperat- 
ing with city officials in this respect. 

PLANNING FIRM HIRED 

City officials last Thursday employed the 
Seattle-Portiand firm of Clark, Coleman & 
Associates to draft a master plan for devel- 
opment of the biast-shattered core business 
district. A preliminary plan is scheduled to 
be submitted to the city council in 30 to 60 
days, Warburton said. 

Within the eight-square-block area of total 
destruction the ruins still smolder, and an 
acrid stench clings in the air, But beyond 
this zone merchants and homeowners are 
busily removing the scars from the massive 
explosion which took 13 lives, injured more 
than 100 persons, and caused an estimated 
$10 million in property damage. 

Brown believes that Neutra could create 
from. the Roseburg disaster a business and 
industrial area that would win for this small 
southern Oregon lumber community a na- 
tionwide reputation that would benefit not 
only Roseburg but all of Oregon. 


[Prom the Oregonian, Sept. 8, 1959] 
Arcuirecr RICHARD NEUTRA ENTHUSIASTIC 

Over CHANCE To HELP REBUILD BLASTED 

ROSEBURG 

“If you want to build a house for a polar 
bear, you must be interested in, even like, 
polar bears, If you want to build a house for 
humans you must understand and love 
them.” 

This is Richard Neutra’s philosophy of 
architecture summed up by him for the Ore- 
gonian Monday from his office in Los Angeles. 

Neutra, who has become a legend in his 
world of stone and steel, wood and concrete 
within his lifetime, may furnish the guiding 
spirit in the rebuilding of explosion-torn 
Roseburg if current plans materialize. 

And Neutra is enthusiastic. 

He indicated as much Monday to the Ore- 
gonian just before he left on a 3-week trip 
to Brazil as guest of the Brazilian President 
and to Venezuela to check on a couple of 
housing developments he is building in that 
country. 

Citizens of Roseburg are rapidly recovering 
from the extensive property damage caused 
by the August 7 explosion of a truck laden 
with dynamite and other explosives. 

Roseburg City Manager John Warburton 


said the master plan now being prepared will . 


contemplate possible relocation of streeta 
and utilities to gain the most and best uses 
of the land and the location of a new bridge 
across the North Umpqua River so it will 
blend into the development plan. 

The State highway department has come 
up with a bridge location plan which is not 
completely satisfactory. The new bridge un- 
der this plan would cost about $2.7 million 
but would siphon traffic directly into the con- 
gested downtown area, Warburton said. 

The sounds of hammers and saws fill the 
air all over Roseburg as homeowners and 
businessmen repair damage from the disaster. 

SCHOOL PROJECT LARGEST 


Insurance representatives said the num- 
ber of properties damaged total about 2,500, 
They said insurance would cover about 60 
percent of them. Dollarwise, the picture is 
less certain. Insurance agents figure 85 per- 
cent of the depreciated value of damaged 
and destroyed property was covered by in- 
surance. How much replacement value was 
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insurance covered seems to be anybody's 
guess now since no one knows yet what use 
will be made of the zone of completed de- 
struction or what kinds of buildings will be 
constructed there. 

Wendell Smith, school district business 
manager, said no final decision has been made 
on whether to rebuild or repair the Central 
Junior High School. 

The school district was fortunate in its in- 
surance—it was covered for replacement 
value. This will be the biggest single re- 
construction project. A new building will © 
cost an estimated $550,000. Repair of the 
Umpqua Hotel, second largest project, will ` 
cost an estimated $250,000 to $300,000, 

LAND USE CONSIDERED 

The blast wrecked an estimated $10 million 
of property in varying degrees. This dollar 
estimate of the results of the explosion does 
not include the loss to businesses interrupted 
nor the value of the 13 lives lost and the 
scores of persons injured. 

Approximately 75 percent of the businesses 
closed after the blast of an explosives-laden 
truck shortly after 1 a.m. August 7 have been 
reopened wtih major repairs completed but 
with board still substituting for window glass 
in many cases, 

Warburton said a group of businessmen is 
toying with the idea of buying up residential 
property in the zone of complete destruction 
and holding it for future industrial devel- 
opment. In most cases, he said, insurance 
will not cover the cost of rebuilding these 
homes and apartments, and purchase of the 
land by the businessmen would enable own- 
ers of these destroyed homes to rebuild out- 
side of this essentially business and indus- 
trial area. 

City officials have already rezoned this sec- 
tion of the city so a stricter fire code must 
be observed by bullders. This may present 
some problems if plans materialize to develop 
an overall, harmonizing scheme for re- 
building the area to emphasize wood in con- 
struction. ’ 

Neutra said he thought agreement could 
be worked out for designs dramatic 
uses of wood. - 

Brown said indications are now that 
Neutra will send one or two of his asso- 
elates to Roseburg to confer with planners 
and city officials pending Neutra's return 
from his South American trip. 

Neutra, who recently completed the U.S. 
em in Karachi, Pakistan, has 
been honored throughout the world for his 
bold concepts in architecture. He has served 
on the California State Planning Board, and 
a secretary told the Oregonian he has been 
deeply interested during his career in city 


and has been made an honorary member of 
architectural associations of numerous for- 
eign countries. 


Conference Report on Labor-Management 
Reporting and Disclosure Act of 1959 


SPEECH 
HON. GRAHAM A. BARDEN 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 4, 1959 
Mr. BARDEN. Mr. Speaker, I hope 
the few brief comments which I am about 
to make on several sections of the bill, 
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which are in addition to those I have 
already made, will be helpful in clarify- 
ing legislative intent. 

With reference to section 701(b), it is 
clearly intended that the regional direc- 
tors in making any decisions or rulings 
pursuant to a delegation permitted by 
that section would be subject to and 
bound by the various precedents and 
rules and regulations established by the 
Board and, furthermore, an appeal to 
the Board is provided to prevent and/or 
remedy any abuse of discretion or de- 
parture from Board precedent or Board 
rules and regulations by the regional 
directors. 

Section 501 imposes fiduciary responsi- 
bilities and obligations upon the officers, 
agents, shop stewards, and other repre- 
sentatives of a labor organization and 
provides that such persons occupy a po- 
sition of trust in relation to such organ- 
ization and its members. The McClellan 
committee recommendations on regula- 
tion and control of union funds specifi- 
cally stated that: 

Since union dues moneys, as well as health 
and welfare funds, are in actuality a trust, 
being held for the members of the union by 
their officers, the committee feels that at- 
tention should be given to placing certain 
restrictions on the use of these funds, such 
as are now imposed on banks and other 
institutions which act as repositories and 
administrators for trust funds. 

This type of legislation, in the committee's 
opinion, would go a long way toward pre- 
venting wholesale misappropriation and mis- 
use of union funds such as that disclosed by 
committee testimony. 


Section 501 is intended to meet the 
needs, purposes, and objectives set forth 
in the McClellan committee recommen- 
dations which I have just quoted. The 
language of section 501 clearly and 
unmistakably carries out that intent. 

The general principles stated in section 
501 are familiar to the courts, both Fed- 
eral and State, and therefore incorpo- 
rate a large body of existing law appli- 
cable to trustees and a wide variety of 
agents. The purposes for which funds 
of a labor organization may be expended 
or invested will necessarily therefore, be 
restricted and limited by such existing 
law regardless of any provision in the 
constitution, bylaws or resolutions of a 
labor organization purporting to limit the 
application of such law. 

Section 702 only restores the law with 
respect to voting of economic strikers to 
what it was prior to the enactment of 
the National Labor Relations Act of 1947, 
as amended, with the qualification, how- 
eyer, that after the expiration of 12 
months after the commencement of the 
strike, economic strikers not eligible for 
reinstatement, would lose such right to 
vote as they may have had prior to the 
expiration of such 12-month period, 
Prior to 1947, the Board sometimes per- 
mitted either the strikers, the replace- 
ments, or both the strikers and replace- 
ments to vote depending upon all the 
circumstances, It is important to note 
that section 702 does not give employees 
engaged in an economic strike who are 
not entitled to reinstatement an unquali- 
fied right to vote. Rather this section 
provides that they shall be eligible to 
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vote only under such regulations as the 
Board shall find are consistent with the 
purposes and provisions of this act and 
then only if the election is conducted 
within 12 months after the commence- 
ment of the strike. 

Impressive evidence was presented to 
the labor committees of both Houses of 
Congress with respect to the devastating 
injury to the businesses of employers, the 
jobs of employees and the welfare of the 
public, which has often resulted from the 
blackmail organizational and recognition 
picketing activities engaged in by certain 
labor organizations. 

The purpose of the proviso to para- 
graph (C) of section 704(c) which states 
that when such petition has been filed 
the Board shall forthwith direct an elec- 
tion, is to enable an employer or the 
employees to obtain a prompt election in- 
stead of having to go through an indefi- 
nite and prolonged period of picket line 
warfare which could have the effect of 
placing the employer's business and the 
jobs of his employees in jeopardy. 

Such being the problem dealt with, it 
was not the intent that this proviso, 
which was added in conference, should 
be used as a device or subterfuge by a 
picketing union to bring about a pre- 
hearing or so-called quickie election. 

Therefore, in all cases, it will be ap- 
propriate for the Board to investigate as 
to whether a labor organization is using 
the picketing as a device simply to bring 
about a prehearing election. Where the 
Board has reason to believe that this is 
the intent of the petitioning labor or- 
ganization, the Board will be under a 
duty to direct the petitioner to follow 
the provisions of section 9(c)(1), and 
to afford the opportunity for a hearing. 
The right to a hearing is a sacred right 
and it should not be denied where such 
denial would lend support to a subter- 
fuge. 


Tribute to George Evan Roberts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
Y or 


HON. THOS. E. MARTIN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, September 12, 1959 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, it is an 
honor, to have an opportunity to pay 
tribute to distinguished native sons of 
one’s State. One such distinguished 
native son of my State of Iowa was 
George Evan Roberts, who in a lifetime 
that spanned the years from 1857 to 
1948, made a name for himself first in 
Iowa as a newspaper publisher and later 
throughout the country as director of 
the U.S. Mint and one of the Nation’s 
outstanding bankers. 


I ask unanimous consent to have 


printed in the Appendix of the RECORD a 


tribute to George Evan Roberts pre- 
pared by Mr. Homer C. Platt, vice presi- 
dent of the Delaware County, Iowa, 
Historical Society. 

There being no objection, the tribute 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 
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GEORGE EVAN ROBERTS 
(By Homer C. Platt, vice president, Delaware 
County (Iowa) Historical Society) 

Out of the past has come the present, and 
on it we bulld for the future. 

The early adventurers who followed Co- 
lumbus were largely motivated by personal 
greed and ambition. Their main objective 
was gold and silver; the history of the Span- 
ish American colonies bears testimony to this 
spirit. 

When Sir Francis Drake sailed from Eng- 
land in 1577 he was aware of the presence 
of gold in California, where 3 centuries later 
those gold fields were to lure the Forty- 
niners, But few of the Forty-niners became 
rich. Often they made only $10 for a week 
of back-breaking labor. Merchants, land 
speculators, gamblers—they were the ones 
who profited. 

Meanwhile, discoveries of a far less spec- 
tacular nature were taking place within the 
area of northeastern Iowa; such as the dis- 
covery of great quantities of blue clay, pro- 
duced by the weathering of the shale. In 
the deep valley cut by the rampaging Little 
Turkey River, the shale and clay were left 
exposed, Tests proved the excellent quality 
of this clay in making high-grade pottery 
wares. \ 

Here it was that a young man named David 
Roberts arrived in 1857 and founded a pot- 
tery at Colesburg, Iowa, Here, also, was 
born a son who was destined to help shape 
the course of American political history. 

George Evan Roberts, eldest son of David 
and Mary Harvey Roberts, was born on 
August 19, 1857, at Colesburg, Delaware 
County, Iowa. Exactly 1 century ago, in 
1859, the family moved to Dubuque County, 
Iowa. David Roberts subsequently brought 
his family to Delaware County and resided 
for a time in Manchester, the county seat, 
where young George E. was employed as an 
apprentice in the Manchester Press printing 
shop, then owned and operated by H. L. 
Rann, Sr. 

During the year 1873, the family took 
up its residence in Fort Dodge, Iowa, where 
George E. Roberts grew up. This was where, 
at the early age of 21, George Roberts be- 
came editor and publisher of the Fort 
Dodge Messenger, then as now a widely 
respected daily newspaper. He retained con- 
trol of this paper until 1909, but during 
that period his ambition and his ability 
already were carrying him beyond the con- 
fines of the Fort Dodge area. From 1883 
to 1889, he served as Iowa State Printer. 

In 1898, George Roberts moved into the 
national scene with his appointment as Di- 
rector of the Mint, an office he held until 
1907 when he resigned to become president 
of the Commercial National Bank of Chicago. 
In 1910, he left the bank to return to the 
post of Director of the Mint, where he stayed 
until 1914 when he again resigned, this 
time to become assistant to the president 
of the National City Bank of New York. 
He moved steadily up the ladder of National 
City Bank officialdom until he became its 
top vice president, then retired from active 
business in 1931. 

Throughout the latter part of the 19th 
century, a continuous debate was waged 
over various phases of the money question. 
Although exposed to all the “isms” of that 
ers, George E. Roberts used his own good 
sense; meantime pursulng his studies along 
financial lines. Too, he inherited certain 
views of his father who was orthodox on 
the money question. 

Again and again, George Roberts de- 
nounced the fallacy certain groups cling 
to: viz, that they can keep the price of 
their products or their services up, while 
the prices of other things are going down. 
Mr. Roberts denounced such attempts as un- 
fair and unworkable. 

“The whole situation,” said he, “affords 
another demonstration that the basis of 
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sound economics is the moral law. In 
truth, the economic law and the moral 
law are one and the same.” 

It is the desire of this writer that the 
memory of George Evan Roberts be per- 
pstuated in a manner benefiting our Amer- 
ican tradition, 


Report of the Commission on Civil Rights 
SPEECH 


HON. WILLIAM L. DAWSON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 11, 1959 


Mr. DAWSON. Mr. Speaker, day be- 
fore yesterday, on September 9, 1959, 
each Member of Congress received a 
copy of the report of the U.S. Com- 
mission on Civil Rights, together with 
a smaller volume containing an abridg- 
ment of the substance of the re- 
port and the Commission's findings and 
recommendations. I hope every Mem- 
ber will read the Commission’s findings 
and recommendations, and will also take 
the time to read extensively through the 
text of the whole report. It is a docu- 
ment that should be widely read by the 
people of this country, just as was the 
October 1947 report issued by President 
Truman's Committee on Civil Rights, 
which greatly helped make the entire 
country more aware of the gross dis- 
criminations perpetrated against mil- 
lions of Americans solely because of their 
race, religion, or ancestry. 

There has been much progress since 
1947 in reducing these discriminations. 
Almost all of that progress has been 
through court decisions, actions of ad- 
ministrative agencies, and by voluntary 
actions of groups and individuals. I am 
disappointed that Congress has done al- 
most nothing to fulfill its legislative re- 
sponsibility to bring about a greater real- 
ization of our ideals of equality under the 
law. As the present Commission’s re- 
Port shows, an enormous amount of dis- 
crimination still remains. 

Since I received the Commission's re- 
Port, I have been examining it carefully. 
I am much impressed by its factual and 
legal analysis. It concentrates particu- 
larly upon the fields of voting, public 
€ducation, and housing. These are very 
important in the life of our Nation, and 
as the report shows, they are full of 
Problems of racial discrimination, I am 
Sorry that the Commission did not also 
include in its report an analysis and 
findings concerning discrimination in 
employment. In a capitalistic society 
Such as ours, economic discrimination is 
often the pit in which most other rights 
are lost. However, I realize that the 
Commission had scarcely 16 months in 
Which to do its job, and I think it de- 
Serves great credit for making its good 
factual study in the fields of voting, 
Public education, and housing. 

This report should be of great value 
in bringing into sharper focus the facts 
of discrimination and inequality that 
Still plague the Nation. It is especially 
Significant that although three of the 

Members of the Commission are 
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southerners who have in the past been 
closely identified with the maintenance 
of segregated patterns of life, many of 
the recommendations of the Commission 
were unanimous. 

They unanimously affirmed that— 

Many Americans, even today, are dented 
the franchise of race * * * the 
creation of legal impediments, administra- 
tive obstacles, and positive discouragement 
engendered by fears of economic reprisal 
and physical harm. 


They stated that— i 

It has become apparent that legislation 
presently on the books ls inadequate to as- 
sure that all our qualified citizens shall 
enjoy the right to vote. 


Their statement that “no one had yet 
been registered through the civil reme- 
dies of the 1957 act” points up how woe- 
fully inadequate the watered-down Civil 
Rights Act which Congress enacted in 
September 1957 has proven to be. 

Their findings and recommendations 
concerning the widespread denials of the 
right to vote, a right which the Commis- 
sion describes as “the cornerstone of the 
Republic, and the key to all other civil 
rights,” certainly emphasize the urgency 
for congressional action on the bills now 
pending in Congress to give greater pro- 
tection to this basic civil right. 

The Commission’s report contains 
much valuable material concerning the 
problems of desegregation in public edu- 
cation, and thus serves a useful function 
in presenting the facts to the public. 
However, I am somewhat disappointed at 
the meagerness of the Commission's 
recommendations for dealing with dis- 
crimination in public education. The 
problem of bringing the schools into 
compliance with the decisions of the Su- 
preme Court deserves more than simply 
providing for additional collection of in- 
formation and the mediation of disputes 
concerning proposed desegregation plans. 
Three of the Commissioners have frankly 
recognized that it is inconsistent for the 
Federal Government to grant financial 
assistance to institutions of higher edu- 
cation that practice racial discrimina- 
tion, and recommended that Federal 
funds be withdrawn from such schools. 
A more positive program is embodied in 
the civil rights bils now pending in Con- 
gress, such as my bill H.R. 300, which 
would provide for necessary financial and 
technical aid and legal sanctions to as- 
sist in preventing or eliminating denials 
of constitutional rights to public edu- 
cation. 

Even though some of the Commission's 
recommendations seem weak or inade- 
quate, the Commission has certainly per- 
formed a valuable public service in pre- 
senting a comprehensive and factual 
analysis of the present status of racial 
discrimination in the dynamic fields of 
voting, public education, and housing. I 
therefore urge everyone who is interested 
in the welfare of our country to study 
the Commission’s report, and I hope that 
it will lend a sense of urgency for the 
enactment of at least some of the 
pending civil rights bills. 

We have had ample study of the prob- 
lems and the proposals. Now we need 
legislative action. America cannot af- 
ford to fiddle and dawdle any longer with 
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the burning issues raised by the con- 
tinued denials of equality and justice 
under law. i 


A Tribute to Goldie Graham 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUCH SCOTT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, September 12, 1959 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, Joseph 
(Goldie) Graham, who passed away re- 
cently, was a much beloved friend of 
thousands, who remember him not only 
as the high school coach, but as a sunny, 
friendly man. - I ask ous consent 
to have printed in the Appendix of the 
Recorp an article written by Bill Shef- 
ski, entitled “A Tribute to Goldie,” which 
was published in the Daily News, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., on September 5, 1959. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

A Tumor To Gotom 
(By Bill Shefsk1) 

Joseph “Goldie” Graham was more than 
just a coach to be interviewed to me, My 
association with him begin 11 years ago when 
I was a 101-pound quarterback in the Pop 
Warner conference and it continued as a 
Roman junior varsity player for 1 year, as 
a South Catholic opponent for 2 years, and, 
finally, in my present sportswriting capacity. 
I hope this humbie work will describe the 
impression he left on me: 


IN MEMORIAM: A SMILE PERPETUATED 
“There is something about a smile; 
It will brighten most any gloom. 
And whether Roman won or lost 
Goldle's lit the dressing room. 


“Some smiles sparkle like diamonds; 
others obscure hidden truths. 
Goldie’s glistened like sunlight 

despite fumbles and other goofs. 


“Compared to some of his players, 
Goldie seemed almost too small, 
But to Katcavage, Glasscott, and Kahana 
His spirit made him 10-feet tall. 


“His 44 years matched his nickname; 
For he gave a smile to us all. 
Though some coaches have greater records, 
Goldie's 47 champs rate top call. 


“Chiodetti dashing off tackle, 
Bob Evans opening a hole. 

That team has never been equaled, 
When it comes to crossing a goal. 


“Touchdowns meant a lot to Goldie; 
After all, he wanted to win. 
Though no more titles were due him, 
Still his players were treated like him. 


“Roman kids did have their hardships: 
A trolly ride before each drill. 
After class the trip was tiring, 
‘Till that smile at the field named Cahill. 


“Cahill surely will seem lonely now; 
Ask John Hoban, if you care. 


Bring me the line, John’ is missing 
And that smile just isn't there. 

His loss hits not only Roman; 
Somchow the league's not the same, 

Cause Goldie was quite a tradition, 
Like Thanksgiving and the big game. 


“Goldie was not a Knute Rockne; 
No national fame had he won. 
But privileged are we who knew him, 
And sad are we that he’s gone.” 
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One Hundredth Anniversary of the Death 
of Great Shelburne Benefactor 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. SILVIO 0. CONTE 
OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, September 12, 1959 


Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I wish to in- 
clude the following interesting article 
from the Greenfield (Mass.) Recorder- 
Gazette concerning the 100th anniver- 
sary of the death of one of our region's 
greatest early benefactors, Ira Arms of 
Shelburne, Mass.: 

SHELBURNE MARKS 100TH ANNIVERSARY OF 
Arms’ DEATH 

SHELBURNE Fatts.—Today marks the 100th 
anniversary of the death of Ira Arms, Shel- 
burne farmer, whose benefactions established 
Arms Academy, Arms Cemetery and Arms 
Library. 

Arms was born in Greenfield on May 14 
or 15, 1783, and died here September 9, 1859. 
He spent part of his life in Shelburne in the 
house now owned by John Friend, and also in 
Buckland on the site of Walter Legate's 
house on State Street. His last years were 
passed in the Thaddeus Merrill house south 
of the Congregational Church here. 

A Mason and a Congregationalist, Arms 
served in the house of representatives in 
1830, 1832, 1525, and 1838. 

Though personally opposed to mixing 
politics, schools, and religion, he was Induced 
to include a clause in his will requiring the 
school he intended to have built to use only 
orthodox Congregationalists as trustees. 
This clause prevented the building of the 
school as a public institution. It was about 
20 years after his death before Arms Acad- 
emy. a private institution, was dullt. By 
that time the fund of $20,000 had reached 
$50,000, largely through the sale of land 
owned by Arms on Severance Street, which 
he had given, with the money, as a site for 
the school. The school graduated its first 
Class in 1882, It was made a high school in 
1895, the town renting the building and 
managing it through the school committee. 

Arms also gave $1,000 and a plot of land 
on the Buckland side of the river for a ceme- 
tery. Because the Buckland site seemed a 
poor location, land for the present Arms 
Cemetery was purchased and laid out. 

His wife, Sophia, died in 1848, and an 
adopted daughter, Isabelle G. Newton, died in 
1853, at the age of 20. Included in his will 
were bequests of $5,000 for Arms Library, 
$5,000 for the Shelburne Falls Congrega- 
tional Society and $500 for the Shelburne 
Conter Congregational Church. 

Arms’ life was summed up by Zebulon 
Fiske in a speech at the Shelburne centen- 
nial exercises as follows: 

“His sympathies were always with the com- 
mon people and for their welfare. No attrac- 
tions of wealth or fashion or rank could ever 
withdraw them. With them he associated 
and as familiarly with the laborer as the 
capitalist. A pattern of industry, he loved 
labor. He never sought an unfair advantage, 
never drove a hard bargain, and as a point 
of honor, would never receive in any way 
more than legal interest. He never over- 
valued his services. Though often called to 
represent his town in the legislature, he 
never retained his full pay, but paid into 
the town treasury for the benefit of the 
schools a generous portion, as wages not 
earned, and that too when sessions were 
short, and pay per diem low compared with 
those of modern time.“ 
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Miss Ruth Hillis, Corpus Christi, Tex., 
-YWCA Worker, Carried American 
Friendship to Our Good Neighbors in 
South America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. RALPH W. YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS » 
IN THE-SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, September 12, 1959 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
Americans are rightly concerned with 
the image they present to the other peo- 
ples of the world. It is vital that we live 
in an atmosphere of peaceful coopera- 
tion with our neighbors if we are to sur- 
vive. 

People such as Miss Ruth Hillis, new 
executive director of the Corpus Christi, 
Tex., Young Women's Christian Associa- 
tion, have helped that image abroad to be 
a good ene. Her work in Brazil, in help- 
ing organize the YWCA there, proved we 
are willing to work with our friends in 
South America and elsewhere that we 
may mutually benefit from the exchange 
of ideas and culture. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD 
an article by Joanne Townsend published 
in the Corpus Christi Caller-Times for 
Sunday, August 30; 1959, and ‘entitled 
“Miss Ruth Hillis, New Director, Organ- 
ized YWCA in Brazil.” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Miss Ruts HILLIS, New DIRECTOR, ORGANIZED 
YWCA IN Brazil 
(By Joanne Townsend) 

About the same time Corpus Christians 
were forming a YWCA here, 13 years ago, 
Miss Ruth Hillis was busy in Recife, Brazil, 
organizing one there, the second in that 
country. 

With her many years of experience with 
the YWCA include more than 20 years in 
Brazil, Miss Hillis will begin her job here 
Tuesday as executive director of the YWCA. 

“I think I'm going to like it here very 
much. The YWCA seems so well organized 
and productive. And too, the weather is not 
too unlike that of Brazil, where I lived un- 
5 year," the tall attractive Oklahoman 
sald. 

Born in Oklahoma City, Miss Hillis has 
followed a variety of means of helping others. 

Between her junior and senior year at 
Asbury College in Willmore, Ky., she taught 
in the hill country and after she received her 
degree in Spanish and education, she taught 
in the two Indian camps and did substitute 
teaching. 

“I did a lot of things in those 2 years be- 
tween getting my bachelors and beginning 
my masters. Those were the depression 
years,” 

After she completed her master’s degree in 
religious education at Scarrit College in Nash- 
ville, Tenn., she did graduate work at Union 
Seminary in New York. She accepted a job 
as a social worker missionary in the Meth- 
odist Church in Rio de Janeiro. 

“I was registered at Columbia University 
for a doctorate, but I went to Brazil instead,” 
she said. 

Although she had majored in Spanish, she 
had to learn Portuguese, the language of 
Brazil, Because of her background in Span- 
ish, however, she passed her 3-year examina- 
tion In 6 months. 
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Although there was a American 
colony there, Miss Hillis was among native 
Brazilians most of the time. 

After 514 years as a social worker, she went 
to a mission and organized a home econom- 
jes department and then was assistant 
director of a USO. 

During the war years, she worked with 
this group, from helping to start new USO's 
to being in charge of the food. 

Following the war, she accepted a job 
with the YWCA in Rio and after several 
months she moved to Recife to begin the 
country's second YWCA. 

A new building was inaugurated in 1956 
and within a year, they had outgrown It. 
Another was finished In 1958, Nearly all of 
the funds were raised by the people. 

One of the most significant things she 
organized was a children’s club, which are 
quite common in our country, but com- 
pletely new to Brazilians. 

The children, ranging from 5 to 11 years 
of age, were taught handcrafts, attended 
day camps, and worked on fiestas. 

In the 20 years she was in Brazil, Miss 
Hillis came home seven times. Each visit was 
filled with speaking engagements, visits, and 
plans to return to the country she felt was 
like home, 

“When I felt my work at the YWCA was 
finished, I decided to come back to the 
States. I took a job in Akron, Ohio, as 
associate director of the YWCA because I 
wanted to get used to the American ways 
again,” she said. 

When she was considering the job here, 
the Corpus Christi Chamber of Commerce 
sent her loads of information on south 
Texas. 

“They certainly did a good job of helping 
me decide. And when a friend who works 
for an insurance company had an oppor- 
tunity to transfer to Harlingen, I felt like a 
native telling her all about it,“ she said 
with a smile. 

“I chose Corpus Christi because I thought 
it would be like Brazil and because I will 
have a chance to work with Latin Ameri- 
can people. And because it’s integrated,” 
she sald. 5 

Many of the small mementos from South 
America are used in her apartment at 711 
South Broadway. 

“Once I get established at the YWCA, I 
hope to become active in other activities, 
but right now I want to concentrate on 
learning more about the YWCA.” 


Income Tax Deductions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANTE B. FASCELL 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, September 12, 1959 


Mr.FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, I call to 
the attention of my colleagues in the 
House a bill I introduced today to allow 
our taxpayers a deduction for income 
tax purposes for all charges levied by & 
municipality, county or other local gov- 
ernment. The term “charges” refers to 
any tax, special assessment, fee, or other 
service charges which is established and 
imposed by the local government for the 
performance of a service or the provision 
of a local improvement, which the tax- 
payer has no option to reject. These 
public services include sewage 
water, garbage-trash collection, utilities, 
recreation, roadbuilding, welfare, and 
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other services deemed necessary or 
desirable. 

The need for consideration of such 
legislation was called to my attention by 
a very active civic group in my congres- 
sional district. The Opa-locka (Fla.) 
Civic Improvement League conducted a 
survey of 114 cities located in 44 States 
to determine what services they were 
providing their residents and the meth- 
ods used in financing the services. Re- 
sults of the survey showed some cities 
finance public services through general 
revenue collections; others by imposition 
of service charges for the individual 
items; others by a combination of both 
methods. In all cases, there is a wide 
variance in the rate of taxation or as- 
sessment; one thing they all have in 
common: the charge is imposed by the 
local government, the taxpayer having 
no option to reject it. 

Under existing law, taxes paid which 
tend to increase the value of the prop- 
erty assessed are not deductible from in- 
come tax. On the other hand, taxes paid 
directly under the classification of “real 
property taxes“ Which in some cities 
support all or most of the public serv- 
ices—are tax deductible. Therefore, in 
those communities where the real-prop- 
erty tax is substantial and there is little 
or no use made of the so-called service 
charge, fee, or assessment, the taxpayers 
residing therein enjoy a tax deduction 
for these payments. In other commu- 
nities where the tax rate on real property 
is low and the revenue to finance puble 
services is collected through individual 
service charges or fees, these residents 
are not allowed such a tax advantage on 
the theory that such taxes tend to in- 
crease the value of the property assessed. 
This policy penalizes the citizens of those 
communities where the local government 
is forced to levy these service charges and 
assessments in order to equitably dis- 
tribute the cost of municipal services and 
Public improvements: 

I submit the basic theory for discrimi- 
nating between these two types of 
charges is unrealistic and outmoded. We 
have witnessed in the last 20 years a tre- 
mendous mushrooming of our communi- 
ties with the resultant demand for more 
and better roads, hospitals, sewage sys- 
tems, water-supply facilities, and the 
like. With the wide range of revenue 
Sources already tapped by the Federal 
Government, local governments are 
hard-pressed for taxing sources with 
which to provide and support such sery- 
ices. The service-charge method there- 
fore has been gaining in popularity, as a 
Means to furnish necessary and needed 
Services and improvements. 

In the interest of being fair and treat- 
ing all taxpayers equitably, I feel it 
Should make no difference to the Federal 
Government whether or not local serv- 
ice and improvements are financed un- 
der the general taxation method or the 
Special taxation method, 

Congress took a step in this direction 
When the law was amended in 1954 to 
allow a deduction for taxes assessed by 
special districts for debt retirement and 
Capital purposes. To be deductible, the 
assessment must be levied annually at a 
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uniform rate on the same assessed value 
of real property in the district, including 
improvements, as is used for purposes of 
the real property tax generally. Deduc- 
tion was also allowed for the amount of 
local taxes properly allocable to main- 
tenance or interest charges. 

With the tremendous variance in the 
rate of taxation or assessment and with 
the different methods of collection in 
common use, I feel the Congress should 
seriously consider this legislation making 
all charges imposed by municipalities tax 
deductible. Then it will be up to each 
local government to collect for these 
functions in the manner best suited to its 
own individual situation. 

I introduced this bill today in the hope 
that the Ways and Means Committee 
will request the appropriate govem- 
mental reports on this question and that 
all individuals and groups who share an 
interest in it, will participate in the con- 
sideration of it. The bill and this state- 
ment in support of it are necessarily 
broad and I would expect more definitive 
amendments would be made to it after 
consideration by the committee. While 
it is expected that the Treasury Depart- 
ment will once again voice its opposition 
to the bill because of the anticipated loss 
of revenue, I feel that justice to all tax- 
payers and the interest that this Govern- 
ment certainly has in the development of 
our communities will far outweigh any 
such objection, 


Matt Dillon, U.S. Marshal 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANDREW F. SCHOEPPEL 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, September 12, 1959 


Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp a letter 
which I have received from George R. 
Bainum, of Topeka, Kans., under date of 
August 25, 1959, with reference to Matt 
Dillon, U.S. marshal. 

There being nó objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

TOPEKA, KANS., August 25, 1959. 
Re Matt Dillon, U.S. marshal, 
The Honorable ANDREW SCHOEPPEL, 
U.S, Senate, 
New Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Senator SCHOEPPEL! I have read and 
heard the uneducated comments of the local 
press, radio, and television reporters con- 
cerning your comments about our next most 
famous Kansan. These people blindly are 
saying he is a myth, there never was à real 
Matt Dillon. How wrong they are. 

There are people in Kansas who also say. 
the Jayhawk is a myth, but any real Kansan 
knows better indeed. We see the works of 
the great Kansas bird around us every day 
just the same as we see that which was 
accomplished by Matt Dillon. Yes, Matt 
Dilion, the marshal of Dodge City, Wichita, 
Atchison, Cimarron, Fort Scott, Abilene, 
LeCompton, or any Kansas town wherever 
a lawman once drew his trusty gun with 
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which he brought that strange element called 
law and order to our early Kansas. Matt 
Dillon is every man who ever paid an install- 
ment on our civilization as it is today, with 
his life. Matt Dillon came to Kansas slowly, 
but eventually and after much blood, sweat, 
and tears, he was all over Kansas at once. 
Matt Dillon was short and he was tall, he 
was fat and he was skinny, dependent, of 
course, on how you looked at him. He used 
every kind of weapon eyer made, and was 
good with them. Under the name of Jimmie 
Jabara, Matt flew jets, and under the name 
of Glenn Cunningham and Wes Sante, he 
was a whiz at track. Under the name of 
Dwight D. Eisenhower he went to the White 
House. He was Walter Chrysler, Carrie Na- 
tion, Wyatt Erp, and many others rolled into 
one. Matt Dillon was and is Kansas. 

Would any committee of the Congress dare 
go to Minnesota and say Paul Bunyon was a 
figment of the imagination, or go to Atlanta, 
Ga., and say General Sherman after all was 
a fine gentleman, or to Alaska and laugh 
‘at Sourdough Joe? I very much doubt it. 

Perhaps Matt Dillon did spring from the 
pen of a television writer, or maybe he did 
follow the wagon trains to the West, Really, 
though, who cares, because he certainly has 
been here and still is here, and I am glad 
you corrected a glaring deficiency by at last 
recognizing Matt in the U.S. Senate. Matt 
Dillon is Kansas, you, me; all of us as one. 

Who cares whether Matt Dillon was cited 
by error or not? The important thing is he 
has at last been recognized. Keep up the 
good work, and don't let anyone back you 
down. 

Very best regards. 

Sincerely, 
GO R. Barnum. 


Monetary Gimmicks Are No Substitute for 
Fiscal Integrity 
EXTENSION OF REMARRS 


HON. JACKSON E. BETTS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, September 12, 1959 


Mr. BETTS. Mr. Speaker, in the last 
three decades the United States has 
spent itself into a position of impending 
financial crisis. That crisis is inevi- 
table only if we disregard the warning 
signs, continue the mistakes of the past 
30 years, and refuse to deal forthrightly 
with our Nation’s fiscal affairs, 

The record of the past 30 years indi- 
cates that despite unprecedented tax 
burdens we have spent more than our 
income so that the public indebtedness 
has increased 17-fold from $16.8 billion 
in 1931 to upwards of $290 billion at the 
present time. In the last 30 years the 
Federal Government has had annual 
budgetary deficits in 25 years, or 83 
percent of the time, ranging from the 
smallest annual deficit of $462 million 
up to $54 billion. It is not being a Cas- 
sandra to say that if we continue in 
the next 5 years the mistakes we have 
made in the past 30 years, we will be 
inviting inflation, retarding economic 
growth, and possibly bringing about the 
destruction of our free enterprise econ- 
omy. 

Mr. Speaker, the President of the 
United States has said that matters 
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dealing with debt management are the 
most important legislative issues to come 
before the Congress in the current ses- 
sion. The President was not crying, 
“Wolf”; he was not advocating a resort 
to fiscal gimmicks. He was admonishing 
the Nation that we must face the fiscal 
and economic facts with realistic de- 
termination to put our house in order. 
The simple truths are: we cannot spend 
ourselves rich; we cannot pay today’s 
bills with tomorrow's taxes; we cannot 
solve anything with fiscal quackery; we 
cannot repeal basic economic laws even 
if we were willing to accept totali- 
tarian regimentation; we must govern 
ourselves with fiscal rhyme and mone- 
tary reason. 

Mr. Speaker, I recently noticed in the 
Recorp that one of my distinguished 
colleagues was advocating what I regard 
as the gimmick approach to dealing with 
our Nation’s fiscal affairs. It was alleged 
by this colleague that it was the admin- 
istration that had raised the interest 
rates, and that it was the administra- 
tion that had imposed higher interest 
rates, not only on the American people, 
but also on the other nations of the free 
world. I submit, Mr. Speaker, that my 
distinguished colleague was wrong in his 
ascribed reasons for rising interest rates, 
wrong in his analysis of their effect, and 
wrong in his proposed solution. 

Mr. Speaker, this colleague stated that 
all that was necessary to enable the 
‘Treasury Department to sell Government 
bonds at 4% percent or less was for the 
administration simply to reduce interest 
rates. He implied that this could be 
done by requiring the Federal Reserve 
to support the Government bond market. 
This would mean that the Federal Re- 
serve would stand ready, as it did for the 
9 inflation-ridden years ending in 1951, 
to buy all Government bonds offered by 
holders, presumably at par. 

Let us look at the plan proposed by 
this gimmick advocate so that it can be 
seen for exactly what it is—an inflation- 
spawning monster. 

The active money supply of this coun- 
try is now about $140 billion. Moreover, 
about $140 billion of marketable Govern- 
ment securities are held by private in- 
vestors. What my colleague is advo- 
cating, then, is that the Federal Reserve 
adopt policies that could almost imme- 
diately add this additional $140 billion or 
so to the existing money supply. Be- 
cause, if any investor, at any time and 
regardless of conditions, could convert 
his marketable Government securities 
into cash at par, these securities would 
in fact be the equivalent of money. 

It does not take an expert in economic 
theory to realize the disastrous conse- 
quences of a doubling of the money sup- 
ply in a short time. We would be dou- 
bling the flow of money to purchase 
available goods .and services. This 
would have a major impact on the cost 
of living and would destroy meaningful 
economic growth. With the economy 
already operating at a very high level, 
the only possible result would be gallop- 
ing inflation. This would inevitably be 
followed by a financial crisis involving 
wholesale redemptions of savings 
bonds—of which more than $50 billion 
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are outstanding—and determined efforts 
by people both here and abroad to get rid 
of dollars so as to purchase proper 
gold, other currencies—anything that 
appeared safe. 

This is not the whole story—my col- 
league who advocates that the Federal 
Reserve should peg the Government 
bond market understands full well that 
when the Federal Reserve buys $1 of 
Government securities, the purchase 
provides the basis for a $6 expansion in 
bank deposits and the money supply. So 
what we have here is the advocacy of a 
plan that could promote new money 
creation with a vengeance, glong with 
the crippling inflation that would be sure 
to follow. 

Mr. Speaker, the time is long overdue 
for us to call a spade a spade. To 
promise to all private holders of Govern- 
ment securities that they can always get 
dollar for dollar for their securities is 
tantamount to financing the Govern- 
ment’s requirements by cranking up the 
printing press and issuing greenbacks. 
Why bother to issue securities in the 
first place. If they are to be freely con- 
vertible into cash? Why not save the 
cost of printing the securities by taking 
the direct step of printing the money? 

The advocates of Federal Reserve 
Board support of Government bond 
prices point out that we had Federal 
Reserve support prior to 1951 and claim 
that things did not turn out badly then. 
Wholesale prices doubled during that 
period. I wouldn't call that an exactly 
happy development. It is true that dur- 
ing part of that time our Nation was at 
war but the primary fault for the infla- 
tion was the manner in which we 
financed the war—too much money crea- 
tion, too much reliance on Federal Re- 
serve support of the Government's 
securities market, too much of exactly 
the same type of policies that my col- 
league is advocating today, in a period 
of peace and prosperity. 

My colleague who was speaking in the 
well of the House the other day went on 
to say that the so-called high interest 
rate policies in this country have 
brought about high interest rates 
abroad. Germany was mentioned as an 
example. I don’t believe that any one 
could convince the German people—es- 
pecially the older generation—which re- 
calls the disastrous inflation of the 
1920’s—that sound money, even if it 
means high interest rates, is to be 
avoided. The German people know 
what inflation means and what it can 
do. They know that it wiped out their 
savings, paralyzed their industry, and 
provided the basis for a rise to power 
of one of the most ruthless dictatorships 
this world has ever known. And they 
know too that their phenomenal eco- 
nomic gain since the end of World War 
II could not have been possible without 
the discipline of sound money. 

These people abroad—the Germans, 
the French, and many others—have 
learned from bitter experience that you 
cannot compromise with inflation. 
They are now showing that they are 
willing to accept the disciplines that are 
essential if integrity of their currencies 
is to be maintained. And they realize 
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full well that a central bank is not a 
toy to be used for money creation at the 
whim of the easy money inflationists. 
Instead, the central bank must be a re- 
sponsible institution that is devoted first, 
last, and always to the true economic 
well-being of all the people. 

Mr. Speaker, if these advocates of 
printing press money and Federal Re- 
serve Government financing want infia- 
tion, if they want a managed economy 
with governmental regimentation, if 
they want to destroy the value of the 
dollar, let them advocate such a posi- 
tion without posing in the posture of one 
who has an easy solution to a grave and 
serious national problem. In that way 
the American people will be able to de- 
cide what course our Nation should 
take—the road to inflationary disaster 
or the road to fiscal discipline through 
paying our own way. 


Improving Our National Parks: Padre 
Is'and Seashore Area Should Be 
Added 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH W. YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, September 12, 1959 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
the population of the United States and 
the world is increasing rapidly. 

Changing Times magazine said in the 
August issue: 

Every time your watch ticks off a minute, 
world population increases by 85 people. * * * 
U.S. families are doing their part. For every 
100 families in 1940, there are about 135 
today. Some of the reasons: more couples 
live to celebrate thelr golden wedding an- 
niversary; there are more remarriages; eco- 
nomic conditions are better; and fewer 
people stay single. 


As the population rises, our Nation 
must keep apace with the needs of the 
increasing number of people. These 
needs include our national park system. 

And a needed addition to the system is 
the creation a national seashore area on 
Padre Island, Tex. This fine, almost 
completely undeveloped beach on the 
shore of the Gulf of Mexico between Cor- 
pus Christi and Brownsville has the rich 
potential of becoming an outstanding 
winter playground for the Nation. The 
popularity of the Cape Hatteras facili- 
ties speaks loudly for this type of area. 

The establishment of a national sea- 
shore area would preserve this beach in 
its primitive form. Yet, just beneath its 
sands—surrounded by salt water—is a 
reservoir of fresh water which would 
prove invaluable, 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORÐ 
an editorial from the Dallas (Tex.) 
Times Herald for Wednesday, September 
9, 1959, entitled “Improving Our Na- 
tional Parks,” and an article by Dr. J. A. 
Hockaday, mayor of Port Isabel, Tex., 
published in the Port Isabel Press for 
Friday, September 4, 1959, and entitled 
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„Now Dig This, Water in Sufficient 
Amount for Seashore Park Area on 
Padre Island.” 

There being no objection, the editorial 
and article were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

From the Dallas (Tex.) Times Herald, 

Sept. 9, 1959] 
IMPROVING OUR NATIONAL Parks 


Since July of 1956 the Interior Depart- 

ment has been waging a concerted program 
to improve the national park system. Re- 
turning vacationers are, many of them, in 
position to say whether resulta of the pro- 
gram are noticeable. 
- The Interior Department itself says the 
park system is in the best shape it has ever 
been in. Through June 30, under the Mis- 
sion 66 improvement program, as it is called, 
nearly 2,000 construction projects costing 
nearly $100 million have been completed. 
Another 710 projects to cost $59,083,000 were 
under construction or committed for con- 
struction as of June 30. 

Aim is to make these recreational meccas 
capable of handling 80 million visitors an- 
nually by 1966. Probably this is no over- 
estimate of the need. Some taxpayers may 
believe, however, that with essential Gov- 
ernment costs at an alltime high, park im- 
provement is one of the things that could 
be put off until later. 

But undoubtedly, our national parks 
make an important contribution to the 
health of the citizenry. As the Nation's 
life becomes more complex such outdoor 
refuges will imcrease in value, Likely we 
are a long way from being too poor to afford 
to keep up these splendid assets and to make 
them adequate for our expanding popu- 
lation, 
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[Prom the Port Isabel (Tex.) Press, 
Sept. 4, 1959 
WATER IN SUFFICIENT AMOUNT FOR SEASHORE 
PARK Agra ON PADRE ISLAND 
(By J. A. Hockaday) 

Certain physical factors concerning Padre 
Island and Port Isabel and other adjacent 
islands along our coast has long remained a 
mystery to many. The presence of ground 
water at these points has been known for 
many years but why it existed has never 
been satisfactorily explained to the rank and 
file of our population, In the old days of 
Point Isabel fresh water was looked upon 
as manna from heaven by the local popu- 
lation; without it we could not have lived 
as a community in this area of long periods 
of limited rainfall, No one then living in 
Point Isabel or upon Padre Island could 
satisfactorily explain why one could sink a 
well to a depth several feet below sea level 
and draw from it a bountiful supply of 
sweet water of a potable quality. 

Point Isabel was and still is in fact, an 
island and not a peninsula as its name im- 
plies. For almost a century and a half 
Point Isabel existed as a village of several 
hundred population. With the exception 
of a small amount of rainwater, caught and 
impounded in cisterns, man and beast de- 
pended upon ground water for existence 
long before-any form of municipal water 
supply was available, e.g., before 1928. Point 
Isabel was a substantial village as early as 
1800 and was a thriving community for half 
& century from 1850 to 1904. A portion of 
this period from 1870 to 1904, known as the 
Golden age of our early history, there was 
great activity at this point when merchan- 
dise to the value of over $4 million per 
Month passed through our portals and we 
maintained a population of almost 1,000 
Persons, and many animals, who depended 

entirely upon ground water. 

Wild animal life existed upon Padre Is- 
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land long before it was first seen by 
Spaniards and the cattle industry thrived 
there for many years, quenching their thirst 
from the ground waters of the island and 
at times small lakes during heavy rainfall. 
Thousands of cattle waxed fat on the rough 
vegetation upon the island, with no water 
for their subsistence except the ground 
water of the island. 

The story of the tenderfoot whose car 
became stalled about midway of the island 
and who attempted to walk back to the 
southern tip of Padre on a hot summer day, 
a distance of approximately 45 miles, is 
worth relating. He became exhausted, sun- 
burned, and almost famished from thirst. 
He Iny down to die, thinking his end was 
near, when he was approached by one of 
Pat Dunn's “bacheros.” He told of his thirst 
and related his impending doom for lack of 
water. The cowboy dismounted, stepped a 
few yards back from the beach and with a 
clamshell dug a hole in the sand about 2 
feet in depth which promptly filled to sev- 
eral inches of good, sweet water and handed 
the distressed the clamshell and 
told him to drink his fill. To die of thirst 
on Padre Island while standing or walking 
over thousands of gallons of sweet water 
not more than eet before his footsteps 
implies an example of ignorance to the nth 
degree, but it could well happen to anyone, 
unfamillar with the area and not knowing 
that beneath the surface of the island is 
stored a bountiful supply of good, sweet 
water. 

As in all things, “street corner engineers” 
had an explanation for the presence of 
ground water in this locality, but like all 
curbstone philosophers, they seldom come 
even remotely close to the correct answer. 
The most accepted theory formulated by 
them being that a substrata of clay, imper- 
vious to water held the rainfall that seeped 
into the soll, like an earthen vessel, thus 
separating the fresh rainwater from the 
sea water that lay beneath the clay. This 
condition actually exists in some limited 
areas. However, borings made at Port Isabel 
and upon Padre Island in those localities 
where the most abundant water is to be 
found, show this deduction does not apply. 

The recent coming into the limelight na- 
tionally of Padre Island, the causeways at 
each end, its development at the north and 
south tips of the long narrow Island which 
stretches for 90 miles along the Texas coast 
and the proposal that the middle section of 
Padre be made into a national park focuses 
attention upon its physical characteristics. 
The availability of a domestic water supply 
becomes an almost insurmountable factor 
in the middle reaches of this long, narrow 
strip of sand dunes, where even the installa- 
tion and operation of a salt water conver- 
sion plant would become an expensive oper- 
ation. The availability of a supply of good 
fresh water close at hand becomes of in- 
creasing importance, even though such a 
supply is limited. 

It has long been known that fresh water 
does exist on many small sandy islands com- 
pletely surrounded by sea water in a surpris- 
ing amount. The reason for such a con- 
dition was explained and published as early 
as 1887, by a Dutch engineer by the name 
of Badon Ghyben, and later Bauret Von 
Herzberg, a German engineer, working inde- 
pendently of Ghyben, published the same 
proof in 1900. Neither of these studies were 
accepted by the engineering profession out- 
side of Holland and Germany until recently. 
Later research into the physical properties 
of waters of different density developed the 
law of equilibrium between fresh and sea 
water which became known as the theory 
of Herzberg in recognition of the work of 
this famous engineer and scholar. 

In 1925, the US. De t of the In- 
terior, published Water Supply Paper No. 
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537, by John S. Brown, “A Study of Coastal 
Ground Water.” This information is avail- 
able at a few cents cost from the U.S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington, D.C. This 
pamphlet of 100 pages explains the physical 
phenonomen in simple terms, adequately il- 
lustrated. The theory of Herzberg applies 
principally to small islands and narrow land 
masses made up of freely previous material, 
especially sand. Small cores of clay, gra- 
vel, or shell may exist but do not interfere 
with this phenomenon. 

As rain falls upon sandy islands there is 
little if any runoff, but the rainwater soaks 
into the island soil or sand. It does not mix 
with the sea water in the absence of agita- 
tion. Due to its lesser density it lies as a 
lenz upon the top of the subsurface sea water 
depressing and displacing the water of greater 
density, sometimes to a depth of over 200 
feet, below the mean sea level, in areas of 
heavy rainfall. Above sea level the fresh 
water lays as a convex lenz but to a lesser de- 
gree. The higher the land mass the greater 
the thickness of this lenz of fresh water. 

The following illustration shows this con- 
dition as it exists on the island of Norderney, 
Germany. Showing the application of the 
Herzberg theory, taken from the Department 
of Interior pamphlet on island ground 
water. It is common knowledge that this 
same condition exists on Padre Island and 
in most of the area of Port Isabel but few 
realize the physical properties that accounts 
for this condition. However, it only exists in 
that portion of Port Isabel where the soil is 
sandy, chiefly south of the railroad and in 
the area near the Delhi-Taylor Refinery. It 
was near the northwest boundary of the re- 
finery property, in an area known by the 
Spanish word Palangana“ that the city of 
Port Isabel obtained most of its domestic 
water in our early years. The water from this 
area being more desirable due to a minimum 
of contamination and more palatable. -Near- 
by is now the sewage disposal plant of Port 
Isabel's recently constructed sanitary sewage 
project. Progress has again destroyed anoth- 
er of old Port Isabel's early landmarks—the 
Palangana Wells. 

The recent heavy rainfall that raised the 
water table in south Port Isabel, damaging 
our paved streets is simply the operation of 
the theory of Herzberg. In some areas the 
water table came to within a few inches of 
the surface where the elevation of the land 
was from 8 to 10 feet above sea level. By 
the elimination of the enormous yolume of 
septic tank effluent, with the connection of 
all buildings to the sanitary sewer system, 
this elevated water table should be reduced 
in the event of a similar wet season. At 
least the soil will not become too heavily 
contaminated. The only remedy appears to 
be the installation of an expensive subsur- 
face drainage system which Port Isabel can- 
not afford at this time. There is a ray of 
hope that some of the funds that will be 
available from the urban renewal project, 
may be diverted for this purpose, in the more 
critical areas of south Port Isabel. 

In the inhabited portions of Padre Island 
and Port Isabel with no sewer system the in- 
creased effluent offsets much of the natural 
evaporation. This contaminated effluent of 
fresh water makes it impractical for any 
domestic use of our ground water. However, 
in the expansive undeveloped area of Padre 
Island, free from contamination, this enor- 
mous underground storage of water could 
probably be utilized for any moderate de- 
mand, Much of the time this water would 
conform to the U.S. Public Health standard 
of less than 1,000 parts per million of solids, 
The solids or minerals contained therein 
would be chiefly sodium chloride or table salt 
and esentially free from boron, Alkali, etc., 
found in the inland ground waters of the 
valley. 
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Imports and Our Domestic Mass Produc- 
tion Industries 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. VICTOR A. KNOX 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, September 12, 1959 


Mr. KNOX. Mr. Speaker, within the 
past few years the foreign commerce of 
the United States has undergone revolu- 
tionary changes of vast long-range signi- 
ficance to this Nation and every citizen 
in it. Yet, so far, only a few isolated 
voices have been raised to point out the 
tremendous problems created by this 
transformation in our trade. 

For the first time, the emphasis in our 
import trade has shifted to manufac- 
tured goods produced in mass volume by 
some of the largest domestic industries. 
Automobiles are a prime example; steel 
is another; electrical appliances and 
office equipment are others. 

These great mass-production indus- 
tries, providing employment for hun- 
dreds of thousands of workers, are those 
to which the Nation will look first to pro- 
vide jobs for our expanding population. 
In the next 10 years, our economy must 
create employment for 10 million to 15 
million more Americans, This can only 
be accomplished if our largest industries 
set the pace for economic expansion. 

However, in many instances, it is these 
very industries which now confront in- 
tensified competition from abroad, not 
only in the U.S. market but in export 
markets the world over. Under these 
conditions, can we reasonably expect in- 
dustrial expansion to keep pace with the 
job requirements of our growing popu- 
lation? j 

American taxpayers, under decisions 
and commitments made by their Goy- 
ernment representatives, have pumped 
tens of billions of dollars in economies 
abroad. The unprecedented generosity 
of the American people has restored the 
world economy, raising standards of liy- 
ing to new heights, opening new vistas 
of opportunity and prosperity to free 
peoples everywhere. 

No thoughtful American will begrudge 
the fact that our friends abroad have 
never had it so good. As citizens of the 
most prosperous nation in all history, 
Americans faced up to the obligations 
of international brotherhood. Willingly, 
we have diverted great shares of wealth 
and resources to those less fortunate, so 
that they too could enjoy the fruits of 
free men's initiative, imagination, and 
enterprise. 

However, there must be a limit to the 
sacrifices that a single nation, however 
great and prosperous, can make in be- 
half of its friends and allies. There must 
be a point of diminishing return, a point 
at which the cost becomes too great to 
justify the effort. I suggest that we have 
reached this point insofar as our foreign 
trade policies have contributed to the 
dynamic development of competitive 
economies abroad. 
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Two recent accounts of thriving con- 
ditions in foreign mass-producing indus- 
tries underscore this fact. Both reports 
appeared in the magazine Business 
Week: 

FOREIGN STEELMAKERS Boost OUTPUT, EN- 
LARGE THEIR SHARE OF WORLD MAREBT 

With the steel strike in its sixth week, 
executives of the struck U.S. mills are closely 
watching the speedy progress of steelmakers 
in Western Europe and Japan. Foreign steel 
companies are boosting their share of world 
steel markets—including the United States. 

Steelmakers in West Germany and Japan 
are enjoying the liveliest boom. But steel 
output is also curving upward in France, 
Britain, and Italy. 

In West Germany, steel producers are 
headed for a new output record of more than 
30 million tons. Renewed capital invest- 
ment and machinery exports have helped 
boost demand this year. 

In Japan, the industry has been setting 
records all year, thanks to rising exports 
and a capital spending boom. With pro- 
duction likely to top 15 million tons this 
year—about 2 million tons over 1958&—Japan 
threatens to displace hig « as the world’s 
fifth largest steelmaker. me of Japan's 
steel companies are getting ready to ask the 
World Bank for loans for a $300 million ex- 
pansion program to raise capacity to 25 mil- 
lion tons in 1965. 

In Britain, steel output has reached 80 
percent of the industry's 26-millicon-ton 
capacity. While investment still remains 
low, an upsurge in autos and appliances is 
adding to steel consumption. Auto produc- 
tion, In fact, has been gobbling up steel so 
fast that a shortage of sheet is feared. 

In France, steel production has climbed 
almost 5 percent above last year’s record 
level. Aided by devaluation, the French in- 
dustry has managed to improve its share 
of Europe's growing steel market by being 
able to offer lower prices. 

In Italy, steelmakers also enjoy expanding 
sales because of the Common Market. One 
sign of expansion is the Government's pro- 
posal to establish a new 1-million-ton steel 
plant in southern Italy, 


TRANSISTOR RADIO Makers WILL MARKET 
JAPANESE MODELS UNDER U.S. LABELS 

In the past year, the U.S. electronics in- 
dustry has watched Japanese manufacturers 
grab more than half the market here for 
transistor radios—largely by sales under 
Japanese labels. Now, some companies have 
decided to meet the foreign competition by 
marketing Japanese-made radios under their 
own U.S. trade names. 

Latest transistor radio manufacturer to 
join the importers is big Emerson Radio & 
Phonograph Corp. Through its international 
bargaining subsidiary, Emerson has con- 
cluded an agreement with Tokyo's Standard 
Radio Corp. to import 100,000 radios in com- 
ing months. Emerson officials say it is making 
the move because Japanese companies are 
making radios and parts too small to be pro- 
duced competitively in the United States, 
Emerson, which will sell the imports under 
its Jefferson Travis label, follows Motorola, 
Inc., as the second big radio maker to move 
into the Japanese import leid. 

Meanwhile, Tokyo's Ministry of Interna- 
tional Trade and Industry is spurring Japa- 
nese efforts to make electronic computers, 
MITI plans to sponsor a company—50 per- 
cent privately owned—to produce 50 com- 
puters next year, and more than that in each 
succeeding year. 


The American steel industry provides 


perhaps the classic current study of im- 
port penetration into a long-established, 
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mass-production domestic industry. 
Even before the strike, imports were 
climbing dramatically. In the first 6 
months of 1959, nearly 2 million tons of 
foreign steel landed here, against some 
1.7 million tons in all of 1958. 

With domestic manufacturers immo- 
bilized by the work stoppage, foreign 
steel producers are devoting every effort 
to gaining a strong and permanent foot- 
hold in the American market, as well as 
capturing American markets abroad. 
And regardless of the outcome of the 
strike, there is considerable doubt that 
American steelmakers will be able to 
regain these losses. 

For instance, one of this country's 
largest can manufacturers is now buying 
tinplate from Great Britain for its fac- 
tories on the west coast. Even though 
this tinplate is shipped thousands of 
miles, and through the Panama Canal, it 
is still 5 percent cheaper than tinplate 
manufactured in California. 

The chief executive of a major Ameri- 
can steel company added a new dimen- 
sion to the competition facing his in- 
dustry when he reported that agents of 
Japanese steel producers insist that 
American customers agree to continue 
buying their steel after the strike ends if 
they expect to receive any now. 

Another problem worrying the Amer- 
ican steel industry is the rising volume 
of imports of foreign products in which 
steel is a primary component. Automo- 
biles area casein point. Imports of for- 
eign cars will probably exceed 600,000 in 
1959, compared to 57,000 in 1955 and 
260,000 in 1957. 

Exports of American cars, on the other 
hand, have declined appreciably. If the 
present export pace continues, our auto 
exports will not exceed 115,000 in 1959, or 
less than 25 percent of the import vol- 
ume. A scant 10 years ago we exported 
10 cars for every 1 we imported. 

Signs of crisis abound throughout our 
foreign trade structure. More than 2 
million transistor radios will reach here 
from Japan in 1959; in fact, 6 of every 
10 Japanese transistor sets exported find 
their way into the American market. 

Imports of steel pipe and tubing sur- 
passed 200,000 tons last year, upon nearly 
300 percent since 1955, and so far this 
year imports are running some 30 per- 
cent ahead of last year's pace. 

As my committee colleague from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. Smapson] informed the 
House a few days ago, the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recor is stitched with British wire be- 
cause American producers, meeting 
American wage standards, cannot match 
their competitors’ prices. 

In 1950 the United States imported 
2,000 tons of wire rope; in the first 5 
months of 1959 imports of this product 
exceeded 16,000 tons. Records of the 
Independent Wire Rope Manufacturers 
Association reveal that the U.S. Navy, @ 
large buyer of wire rope, gives most of its 
business to foreign mills, In 1958 the 
Navy's General Stores Supply Office in 
Philadelphia bought $470,144 worth of 
wire rope; of this sum, 73 percent, or 
nearly $350,000, went to oversea manu- 
facturers, 
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In the last fiscal year, the Tennessee 
Valley Authority, a large consumer of 
heavy electrical equipment, paid nearly 
$18 million to foreign manufacturers of 
turbines and generators. This was more 
than three times the total outlay by TVA 
for foreign-made goods in all previous 
25 years of its existence. 

It is not really necessary at this time 
to reexamine the reasons for the amaz- 
ing upsurge of import competition. It 
can be summed up simply: We cannot 
match their prices. 

And one of the major factors in our 
failure to remain competitive in a broad 
range of industries is clearly illustrated 
by a few uncomplicated statistics, as 
follows: 

In West Germany the average hourly 
wage for nonfarm workers is 53 cents; 
in France, 62 cents—and that makes 
French workers the highest paid in the 
European Common Market; in Italy, 34 
cents; in the Netherlands, 38 cents; in 
Benelux, 53 cents. Surprisingly, all of 
these hourly rates, pitifully low by our 
standards, reflect increases of 19 to 38 
percent since 1955. 

The American garment industry, sorely 
distressed by a flood of imports from the 
Far East, supply additional data on com- 
parative wages. The American garment 
worker draws $2.12 per hour, including 
fringe benefits, for a 40-hour week. The 
Japanese garment worker receives 14 
cents, including fringe benefits, for a 
50-hour week; the garment worker in 
Hong Kong is even worse off, collecting 
less than 10 cents per hour. Labor costs 
account for about one-third of the total 
cost of manufacturing men’s suits. 

With such a disparity in wage rates 
at home and abroad, it is not surprising 
that more than 3,000 American compa- 
nies, including 99 of our 100 biggest in- 
dustrial corporations, are now engaged 
in production at overseas facilities. It 
is not surprising that direct U.S. private 
investment abroad has more than dou- 
bled since 1950. It is not surprising that 
American business expects sales from its 
foreign operations to increase at twice 
or more the pace of export sales in the 
next 10 years. 

In short, the problems created by cur- 
rent trends in foreign commerce, espe- 
cially when weighed against the urgency 
of creating at least 10 million more jobs 
at home in the next decade, seem so 
clear cut, so starkly defined, as to pre- 
clude all argument over their validity. 

Yet that is not the case at all. We 
are still belabored by demands for more 
tariff handouts, for more relaxation of 
Our import laws. Truly, there is pre- 
Cious little left to give away. In the 
Past 25 years, in a lonely and largely 
futile quest for real reciprocity, the 
United States has pared its tariffs until 
they are now among the lowest in the 
World—as even the most ardent free 
trader will concède, 

Moreover, the outlook is that things 
will get worse before they get better. A 
year ago the Congress saw fit, for rea- 
sons beyond my comprehension, to au- 
thorize still further cuts in our frail 
tariff structure. The administration 
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was granted -power to reduce tariffs by 
another 20 percent over the next 4 years; 
much of this authority will be called 
into play when the United States joins 
its partners in the General ent 
on Tariffs and Trade at the bargaining 
table in January 1961. 

Fortunately, the GATT negotiations 
are still many months away. There is 
still time to alert the American peo- 
ple, to bring the facts, however distress- 
ing, to the attention of citizens across 
the land. There is still time to prevent 
another headlong sprint down the road 
to economic catastrophe and still time 
to save countless thousands of American 
jobs at a time when we cannot afford to 
lose a single one. 

I know that many of my colleagues 
have pledged themselves to this task. I 
know, too, that our ranks will grow as 
more and more American industries be- 
come imperiled. As a nation, we are 
coming to our senses—slowly, to be sure, 
but we are getting there. We can only 
wonder how many more plants will close, 
how many more jobs will disappear, 
before our eyes are completely opened. 


The Hollywood Motion Pictare: A Revo- 
lutionary Force of Our Time 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANDREW F. SCHOEPPEL 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, September 12, 1959 


Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “Hollywood: Today's Revolu- 
tionary,” written by Kenneth H. Camp- 
bell, manager of the Foreign Commerce 
Department, U.S. Chamber of Commerce, 
and published in the Film Daily of 
September 10, 1959. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

From the Film Daily, Sept. 10, 1959] 
Topay’s "REVOLUTIONARY 
(By Kenneth H. Campbell) 

The Hollywood motion picture is one of 
the most revolutionary forces of our time. 

I sm not speaking in a political sense, al- 
though it cannot be doubted that our motion 
pictures reflect the democratic character of 
our society. Politically—as I have informally 
gathered—the motion picture does this by 
the “soft-sell approach,” or, to use another 
phrase, “a low pressure approach”—and no 
approach could be more valuable when the 
American motion picture takes out a pass- 
port to visit foreign lands. 

High pressure salesmanship for democracy 
would get us nowhere, In the long run I 
believe that the soft-sell approach will win. 
In our approach, there are no bayonets glit- 
tering in the near distance. 

Meanwhile, I would like to mention, briefly, 
the impact of the American motion picture 
upon foreign trade, as I see it. The Amer- 
ican motion picture has an undeniable effect 
on the marketing and consumption of the 
products of our factories, forests, farms, and 
mines. 
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Here in America, we have created an un- 
paralleled society of abundance as a result of 
our dynamic, competitive, private enterprise 
system. 


We have done this through a process of 
mass production and mass consumption. An 
affluent society dependa upon that process. 
It is imperative. 

The future of our economic system depends 
upon continual growth and expansion. Stag- 
mation and constriction—or Government 
controls, to put it ancther way—are the 
enemies of growth and expansion. We must 
export much of our total product—and we 
must not raise artificial or unnatural bar- 
riers to imports. We need two-way trade. 

I do not say that we have solved the prob- 
lem of perpetual economic abundance. We 
are far from that. Our economic system is 
like cropland. It demands constant atten- 
tion, the constant irrigation and fertilization 
of constructive thinking, a constant rein- 
vigoration. The human factor can promote 
it or destroy it. 

Now we get back to the Hollywood theme— 
the economic impact of the motion picture. 

Let us lay aside the glitter and tinsel of 
Hollywood. They have nothing to do with 
the economic impact of the motion picture 
except to the extent that they sell tickets. 

As a world traveler, the American motion 
picture, as I can plainly see, stimulates eco- 
nomic desires. It suggests actual needs that 
were not realized before. All this, 
product of sheer entertainment. 
conscious effort. Once again, it is the soft- 
sell approach. 

As a foreign commerce man, I 
nothing about dramatic impact, but as an 

citizen, I can appreciate the fact 
that a farmer in Africa, with nothing but 
a wooden plow at his disposal, might be deep- 
ly stirred by a motion-picture scene of a 
Kansas farmer plowing with a tractor. 

The African farmer’s wife does the wash- 
ing on a flat rock beside a stream. I wonder 
what she thinks of a motion picture which 
depicts an American farmhome with an 
automatic washer and dryer? 

- Perhaps she thinks that as far as she is 
concerned it is nothing but a Cinderella 
dream. On the other hand, she might well 
wonder why she doesn’t have what other 
people have. At all events, her imagination 
has been stirred. The revolutionary force 
of the American motion picture has made 
an inroad on the thinking of a far-distant 
people. 

I am given to understand that this in- 
fluence of Hollywood is sometimes accused 
of portraying America as too materialistic, 
too callous to human values, too indifferent 
to native cultures. 

That premise fails to hold water, because 
the scene of Mrs. America with her auto- 
matic washer and dryer is not a calculated 
portrayal. The scene is necessary to the un- 
folding of the dramatic story. 

I can see nothing wrong in creating 
human desires and wants. There is nothing 
wrong, as I see It. in creating dissatisfaction 
with poverty and hopelessness, 

In recent years, we have witnessed an up- 
surge of nationalism and individualism in 
territories held for centuries within the 
bonds of feudalism and colonialism. I could 
not possibly estimate the extent of the 
motion picture’s impact on these revolu- 
tionary developments, but I can guess that 
the impact has been substantial. 

As a result of our own experience here in 
America, we know that no such thing as 
permanent poverty need exist. 

Communism is trying to ensnare the un- 
determined peoples of the world with the 
promise of a full rice bowl. We try to win 
their allegiance to the democratic way with 
no at all except the suggestion that 
a full life, plus a full rice bowl, is possible, 
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The motion picture has played a signifi- 
cant role in this suggestion, and I am sure 
that its influence will continue to be one for 
good for ourselves and for the well-being of 
all peoples, 


Typewriter Imports, Job Exports 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACKSON E. BETTS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, September 12, 1959 


Mr. BETTS. Mr. Speaker, the Busi- 
ness and Defense Services Administra- 
tion, an important adjunct of the Com- 
merce Department, has completed a 
comprehensive research analysis of in- 
ternational trade in typewriters over the 
decade 1948-58. 

In order to offer my colleagues the 
benefit of this excellent report, I have 
compiled a series of pertinent excerpts 
which highlight the major findings. 
These excerpts follow: $ 

The United States clearly dominated 
world typewriter trade before World War II, 
supplying from one-half to two-thirds of 
the world demand through exports. Exports 
from the United States in 1958 supplied less 
than one-tenth of the world demand. 

After the Korean war, U.S. typewriter 
firms were faced with increased competition 
in their traditional markets; a thriving Eu- 
ropean typewriter industry that enjoyed a 
competitive advantage in lower production 
costs; a larger and growing world demand 
for typewriters; and established trade pat- 
terns, trade controls, and regulations, and 
economic organizations. As a result, wide- 
spread changes were required in the struc- 
ture and marketing strategy of the U.S. in- 
dustry. 

To share in the growing world market and 
to meet the challenge of European competi- 
tion, U.S. typewriter firms moved overseas. 
Emphasis was shifted from exporting to 
overseas production 

The countries that have registered the 
greatest gains in world typewriter trade dur- 
ing the decade 1948-58 are important mem» 
bers of the OEEC (Organization for Eu- 
ropean Economic Cooperation): Germany 
(West), Italy, the Netherlands, the United 
Kingdom, Switzerland, Sweden, France, and 
Belgium, 

These eight countries, together with Can- 
ada and the United States, account for 
practically all the world production and ex- 
ports of typewriters. In 1948, the eight 
countries, combined, supplied about 33 per- 
cent of the estimated world total exports of 
typewriters. Their combined share of the 
world market has steadily increased, In 
1957, they accounted for about 85 percent of 
the estimated world export trade in type=- 
writers. 

Since 1948, the U.S. share of the world 
export trade in typewriters has declined 
steadily. In 1948, U.S.-made typewriters ac- 
counted for an estimated 63 percent of the 
total world trade. In 1957, the U.S. share 
declined to about 9 percent of the world 
total. Preliminary estimates for 1958 indi- 
cate a further decline in the US, share, to 
perhaps 7 to 8 percent of the world total 
export trade. 

The decline in exports of typewriters has 
not only been relative—t.e., in terms of per- 
centage of the world total—but also in terms 
of actual numbers of machines, The 
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United States exported 278,118 typewriters 
in 1948; 106,169 in 1957; and only 56,063 in 
1958. With the exception of the years 1950 
and 1951, when exports increased abruptly, 
the decline has been steady 

The year 1958 was a turning point for the 
United States in world typewriter trade, It 
marked the first year in history that the 
value of imports of typewriters and parts 
exceeded the value of exports of these com- 
modities, U.S. exports totaled $14.7 million, 
and imports totaled $19.9 million. * * + 

U.S. exports of typewriters and parts to 
the OEEC countries in 1958 totaled about 
$5 million, and imports from the OEEC 
countries were $17.4 million. This volume 
of imports during 1958 was more than 
enough to overcome the U.S, net favorable 
balance of trade of the previous 10 years, 
and to shift abruptly the balance in favor 
of the OEEC countries. Including 1958, the 
ll-year cumulative trade balance shows: 
OEEC, $60.4 million; United States, $54.5 
million, * * * 

The establishment of U.S. typewriter 
plants in the OEEC countries has been a 
major factor in the decline of U.S. exports of 
typewriters, and also in the increase in U.S. 
exports of parts. It has also been a factor 
in the rie of several European countries to 
importance in the world typewriter indus- 
try. * 

Market considerations were the chief fac- 
tors prompting the U.S. firms to shift from 
exporting to production overseas. The Euro- 
pean economic organizations, as organized in 
1948 and after, and their concomitant trade 
regulations and foreign exchange controls 
made a European location attractive as a 
base for serving an expanding world market. 
For example, a location in the United King- 
dom permitted preferential access to the 
British Commonwealth markets as well as 
the OEEC. A location on the Continent of- 
fered access to the growing OEEC markets 
and also entry into the Corfimon Market. 

Thus, the prospect of entering a concen- 
trated, regional market having a combined 
population of 250 million, and a combined 
gross national product almost equal to that 
of the United States, coupled with the possi- 
bility of exporting from Europe to dollar 
shortage areas of the world with European 
currency credits, could not be ignored by 
American firm... 

Another, though secondary, factor in this 
development was the growing competition 
from European producers for the U.S. domes- 
tic market in lower priced ‘typewriters. By 
bullding plants overseas, the U.S. typewriter 
firms also strengthened their competitive po- 
sition for the U.S. domestic market in the 
lower priced field, particularly in portable 
typewriters. 

Because of generally lower production 
costs in Europe, low-priced, foreign portables 
early in the post-World War II years began 
to account for an increasing share of the 
growing US. market. Some U.S. firms 
moved to protect their domestic market by 
locating overseas, or by acquiring foreign 
production facilities and meeting foreign 
competition on a more equal production-cost 
basis. 

As a result, some forelgn-made American 
portable models are sold in the United States 
in competition with imported foreign mod- 
els. Not all the U.S. firms producing over- 
seas, however, export typewriters to the 
United States. Some confine overseas pro- 
duction output solely for the European and 
world markets. 

The 10-year trend in imports of type- 
writers is the reverse of the export trend. 
While exports have declined, imports have 
increased phenomenally. In 1948, total US, 
imports of typewriters numbered 13,229, val- 
ued at about $1 million. Canada supplied 
10,513, and the OEEO countries supplied 
2,706. The following year, in 1949, imports 
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of typewriters nearly doubled, totaling 25,558 
units and valued at about $2 million. Can- 
ada supplied 16,703, and the OEEO supplied 
8,809—more than three times the number of 
the previous year, 

By 1958, U.S. imports of typewriters had 
risen to 390,814 units. Canada supplied 
20,902 and the OEEC countries 345,420, val- 
ued at $17.2 million. 


Research and Development Pools for 
Small Business 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, September 12, 1959 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, under the 
amendments to the Small Business Act 
enacted by the Congress last year, there 
were provisions for the encouragement 
of the formation of research and devel- 
opment pools by small business firms to 
enable such firms to maintain a com- 
petitive position with the larger com- 
panies which can afford to maintain 
such activities as a branch of their own 
operations. We live in a fast-changing 
world in which businesses—and entire 
nations—find it hard to survive unless 
they can through research adapt their 
methods and their products to this new 
scientific age. I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Recorp an an- 
nouncement published by the Small 
Business Administration of the forma- 
tion of the first of these small business 
research and development pools author- 
ized under the new law. 

There being no objection, the an- 
nouncement was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

The first small business research, develop- 
ment and production pool—composed of 
three Colorado small firms engaged in re- 
search and development work and in per- 
forming production contracts for the mis- 
siles and aircraft industries—was announced 
today (Saturday) by Wendell B, Barnes, Ad- 
ministrator of the Small Business Adminis- 
tration, 

The pool, Spec Products, Is located at 6300 
East 44th Avenue, Denver, and is composed 
of the B. K. Sweeney Manufacturing Co., 
Denver developers and manufacturers of 
special tools and equipment; the McPherson 
Corp., Denver—engaged in the production 
and heat treatment of nonferrous castings; 
and the Physics, Engineering, and Chem- 
istry Corp. (P.E.C.) Boulder—engaged in re- 
search and development in physics, engi- 
neering, chemistry, and mathematics, 

The pool has a total of 262 employees and 
will seek Government research and devel- 
opment contracts, as well as defense pro- 
duction orders. Spec Products was organ- 
ized for the purpose of obtaining contracts, 
chiefly in research and development and in 
defense production, to be performed by its 
member companies located in the Denver- 
Boulder area. The pool is interested in re- 
search and development and the produc- 
tion of items in the missile and sircraft in- 
dustries, as well as ground support equip- 
ment such as tracking devices, launching ap- 
paratus, and testing units. 

Mr. Barnes explained that the three firms 
desired to associate as a group for the pur- 
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pose of bidding or negotiating for research, 
developments, and defense contracts from 
which they, as indiyidual companies, would 
otherwise be excluded due to their respec- 
tiye limited capacity. 

Prior to approving the pool, Administrator 
Barnes consulted with the Chairman of the 
Federal Trade Commission and the Attorney 
General, Since the pool has received ap- 
proval of the Small Business Administrator 
and the Attorney General, activities of. the 
pool and its members tn carrying out the 
approved programs are exempt from the pro- 
hibitions of the Federal antitrust laws and 
the Federal Trade Commission Act, 

Under section 9(d) of the Small Business 
Act of 1958, the SBA was given authority by 
Congress to approve research and devedop- 
ment pools to be composed of small firms for 
the purpose of greater participation in the 
Nation's expanding research and develop- 
ment programs, The agency also has au- 
thority under section 11 of the Small Bus- 
iness Act to approve small business defense 
production pools. 

Mr. Barnes said that research and develop- 
ment are major factors in the growth and 
Progress of industry and the national econ- 
omy, but the expense of carrying on such 
programs often is beyond the means of many 
small business concerns. “By forming the 
pool the member firms have obtained an 
advantage in research and development work 
as well as in obtaining and performing de- 
tense production contracts,” he said. 


Not To See but To Be Seen 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


EON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, September 12, 1959 


Mr. DORN of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, patriots everywhere are sad- 
dened and alarmed over the Khrushchev 
invitation. The result is going to be a 
great political revolt in 1960. The 
American people are not going to stand 
for this appeasement with the “Butcher 
of Budapest.” 

I commend to the Congress and to 
freedom loving people everywhere the 
following broadcast by Dean Clarence 
E. Manion over the Manion Forum net- 
work September 6, 1959: 

EmRrUSHCHEV Vistt Most SERIOUS MISTAKE IN 
AMIRICAN History 

Dram MANION. It is undoubtedly safe to 
Say that President Eisenhower is the most 
Popular man in the world, Press and public, 
here and everywhere, respond to him with 
Unprecedented enthusiasm. 

When the President makes an obyious mis- 
take in the administratlan of his high office, 
important, influential criticism is hard to 
And, and even more difficult to publicize 
When it is found. 

This being so, we must walt for history 
to welgh the full gravity of Mr. Eisenhower's 
Great mistake in inviting Nikita Khrushchev 
to visit this country in exchange for a sub- 
Sequent visit by our President to the Soviet 
Union. 

From my own rerearches into congressional 
Teelings on this subject, I am convinced that, 
without the force of the President's personal 
Persuasion, a proposal for such a visitorial 
exchange would have been voted down in 
rae and Senate by a margin more than 4 
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Nevertheless, when the President suddenly 
announced that Khrushchey was coming, all 
but a few of these congressional opponents 
shrouded themselves in silence, 

Fortunately, there were notable excep- 
tions. As soon as he could get from his sick 
bed to the Senate floor, the Honorable 
Tuomas J. Dopp, of Connecticut, put the 
scandalous history of Nikita Khrushchev in- 
to the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD in one of the 
most learned, powerful and persuasive Sen- 
ate speeches that has been heard in modern 
times. If you want the whole sordid story 
of the President's upcoming Communist 
guest of honor, read this revealing speech by 
Senator Dopp. The Manion Forum will mail 
you a copy for the asking. 

In Washington last week, I asked Senator 
Dopp for a short statement to be included in 
this broadcast. Here it is: 

“Senator Dopp. I hope that during Khru- 
shehev's visit we shall hear church bells in 
the land tolling their remembrance for the 
murdered millions behind the Iron Curtain. 
I hope that there will be public observance 
of prayer for the deliverance of the captive 
nations. 

"I-am not opposed to a meeting between 
the President and Khrushchev at a proper 
time, under proper conditions, and in a 
proper place, but I think it is a national dis- 
grace to give this Red dictator a state visit 
as the guest of the American people at this 
time In our country with all the fancy trim- 


Dean Manton. The Honorable STYLES 
Brinces, of New Hampshire, is the ranking 
member of the President’s own party in the 
Senate. He has been a Member of that dis- 
tinguished body continuourly since 1937. I 
asked Senator Brinces to give me his opinion 
of the Khrushchey invitation. Here ís what 
he said: 

“Senator Bumars. I have strongly opposed 
Khrurhchev's coming to this country. I am 
still strongly opposed. I can foresee no good 
from his visit and I fear his presence here 
will further soften some of our more com- 
placent citizens and discourage and dis- 
hearten people in Communist captivity as 
well as our own free world allies.” 

Dran Manton. One of the most able, en- 
ergetic and influential Members on the Re- 
publican side of the U.S. Senate is the Hon- 
orable Barry GOLDWATER, of Arizona. I had 
the good fortune to see him in Washington. 
For the benefit of his friends in the Manion 
Forum nationwide radio audience, Senator 
GOLDWATER sald this: 

“Senator GOLDWATER. I believe that the in- 
vitaton to Mr. Khrushchev to visit the United 
States is a propaganda and psychological vic- 
tory for the Russians. They attempted to 
achieve this through the summit conference 
and, falling there, they were able to achieve 
this invitation. 

“If Mr. Khrushchev comes to this country 
and fs invited to the U.S. Senate, such as 
has been suggested, the junior Senator from 
Arizona will certainly vote against his being 
there, and if he is invited, the Senator is 
going to be conspicuous by his absence. I 
see no reason to be overjoyous in our wel- 
come to this land of this murderous brand 
of communism that Khrushchev is spread- 
ing across the world.” 

Dean Manton. One of the American ports 
of call arranged for Khrushchev by his man- 
agers in Washington is Des Moines, Iowa. 
This puts the Honorable Herschel Loveless, 
Governor of that great State into the position 
of official host to Khrushchev, whether the 
Governor likes it or not. 

From the newspapers, I gathered the im- 
pression that the Governor of Iowa did not 
like it, and so, through our affliated station 
KWDM, at Des Moines, I went to the Gov- 
ernor for verification, Here is our recorded 
interview: 
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“Governor Loveless, I understand that you 
are something less than enthusiastic about 
Khrushehev's prospective visit to the United 
States. Is that true?” 

“Governor Lovxixss. Yes, Dean Manion, I 
have qualms and misgivings about the pend- 
ing Khrushchev visit. I expect to receive 
him in Iowa as I would any foreign visitor 
and will try to be as hospitable as we Iowans 
are noted to be, but.I fear the reaction on 
our many allies throughout the world on 
our receiving someone from the Communist 
area, and I am sure that they might be won- 
dering just what is going on and if we are 
deserting them.” 

SOUTHERN GOVERNOR POINTS UP DANGERS 


Dean MANION. In a dispatch from the 
recent Governors’ conference at Puerto Rico, 
I read that the popular and personable Gov- 
ernor of South Carolina, the Honorable 
Ernest F. Hollings, also had misgivings about 
the upcoming visit of Mr. Khrushchev. With 
the help of our affiliated station WIS, in Co- 
lumbia, I obtained the following statement 
from Governor Hollings in South Carolina: 

“Governor Hornos. The foreign policy of 
the United States is to win over to the free 
world the neutral nations and promote the 
resistance of the captive nations. To sup- 
port this policy; we have pledged that we will 
resist any further aggression by communism. 
This firm policy has created hope and courage 
within the neutral and captive nations. 

“However, when we accept Khrushchev as 
a political and social visitor to the United 
States, we cannot help to a degree giving 
stature to what he stands for—tyranny, mur- 
der, and communism, The neutral and cap- 
tive nations immediately lose hope and 
courage, and our strugzle for world peace 
suffers irreparable harm.” 

Dean Manton. One of the most respected 
and influential men in America is retired 
Adm. Ben Moreell, of Pittsburgh, former 
chairman of Rerublic Steel Corp, Admiral 
Moreell is now the guiding spirit of Amer- 
icans for Constitutional Action, a powerful 
working organization of American patriots. 
Through our-affiliate, station WCAE in Pitts- 
burgh, I obtained the following statement 
from Admiral Moreell on the subject of 
Khrurhehev's visit: ; 

“Admiral Monretr. Mr. Khrushchev’s visit 
raises disturbing questions as to its political, 
economic, defense, and moral implications. 
Since we are a people whose trust is in God 
and whose social structure cannot endure 
without that direction which stems from our 
religious beliefs, the moral aspects of this 
visit overshadows all others. 

“We should then ask these questions: Do 
‘we, by inviting him to our shores, give moral 
sanction to his past misdeeds and those of 
the Government he represents? Are we pre- 
pared to endorse as conforming with Judeo- 
Christian moral values their cruelties to the 
peoples of Hungary, Poland, East Germany, 
Latvia, Estonia, Lithuania, Tibet, and other 
enslaved countries? 

“Do such actions conform to our concept 
of the nature of things as they should be? 
The answers are clear. Although he is an 
invited guest, we must not by any act of 
public or private acclaim indicate that we 
condone his inhumanity.” 

Dean MANION, My friends, these are sam- 
ples of responsible patriotic opinion concern- 
ing this most ominous event cf our lifetime. 
It would take hours to evaluate all of the 
similar opinions that I have received and 
observed since the fateful announcement 
was on August 3. g 

For instance, Eugene Lyons, a newsman 
with long experience in Moscow and now a 
senior editor of Reader's Digest, said in a 
public speech (UPI, Madison, Wis., Aug. 26) 
that the invitation to Ehrushchey was a 
political mistake which could be turned into 
a political catastrophe. It will add dimen- 
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sions of prestige to world communism. It 
could spread defeatist gloom among millions 
of our friends and secret allies within the 
Communist world. 

Chief Justice M. T. Phelps, of the Arizona 
State Supreme Court, wrote a public letter 
of protest in which he told the President 
that “your invitation involves the moral 
integrity of the sovereign citizens of whom 
you sre the servant. It involves a flagrant 
breach of your duty to the people. You have 
invited and propose to break bread with the 
arch-murderer of all ages.” 

At the American Legion convention in 
Minneapolis, Vice President Nrxon made an 
eloquent plea in defense of Khrushchey's 
visit to this country and urged the assem- 
bled legionnaires to do nothing that might 
upset President Eisenhower's bold plan to 
melt some of the ice around the cold war. 

The delegates listened politely and then 

a resolution demanding an end to 
diplomatic relations between the United 
States and the Soviet Union, unless the 
Kremlin releases American soldiers and citi- 
zens now held behind the Iron Curtain; 
holds free elections in the satellite countries, 
and ends espionage against America. 

What is wrong with these sensible, moral, 
and self-respecting prerequisites for con- 
tinued diplomatic association with any gov- 
ernment worthy of the name? Nothing 
could be better calculated to melt the Ice 
of the cold waf than the Kremlin's prompt 
compliance with these conditions. 

Will the President, therefore, please pre- 
sent this resolution from his old comrades- 
in-arms to his upcoming guest of honor and 
get an official reply for all of the American 
people? 

The wives and mothers of the 11 missing 
American airmen deliberately shot down by 
Russian fighter planes over Soviet Armenia 
Just 1 year ago would like to know where 
these men are and when, if ever, they are to 
be returned to this country. Will these 
wives and mothers be permitted to speak to 
our distinguished guest of honor? If they 
are denied access to him, as they un- 
doubtedly will be, then will not the Presi- 
dent or the Vice President please speak for 
them? 

NIKITA JOCKEYS IKE TO AIRPORT 

The President and the Vice President have 
defended this unfortunate invitation by 
their determination to show Khrushchev the 
might and power of this country, lest he 
start a war in ignorance of our ability to 
strike back. Khrushchey has now let it be 
known that he has other Ideas. 

He ls not looking for a balanced picture 
of the United States of America. On the 
contrary, he wants to appear before large 
crowds in big cities where he can expect top 
newspaper, radio, and television coverage. 

Khrushchev is not coming here to see, but 
to be seen; not to learn, but to teach; not 
to be softened, but to further soften our 
already badly weakened resistance to the 
satanic evil of communism, of which he is 
the personification. 

The wily conspirator has already scized 
the propaganda initiative from President 
Eisenhower. Mr. Eisenhower had explained 
that, since Premier Khrushchev was not the 
titular head of the Soviet state, that position 
being held by one Kliment Voroshilov, the 
President would not be required to greet him 
at the airport. 

That was all Khrushchey needed to know. 
He immediately announced that, for the pur- 
pose of this trip, Voroshilov is deposed and 
Nikita himself will be the head of the Soviet 
state when he gets to Washington, 

So, President Eisenhower must meet the 
big burglar at the airport after all, and ride 
with him through the streets of Washington, 
You will see it all on television. So will the 
enslaved people of the capitive nations— 
Khrushchey will take care of that. 
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Mrs. Khrushchev is coming, too, which will 
bring the official Washington hostesses into 
the big act— Mrs. Elsenhower, Mrs, Nixon. 
More pictures, more propaganda, all calcu- 
lated to cause the hopes of the Communist- 
held slaves to curl up and die. Says the 
Indianapolis Star (August 27): 

“After (all) this has been done, America 
can never look quite the same to the victims 
of barbarism everywhere who have looked to 
America as the champion of right and jus- 
tice, They will feel, rightly, that America 
has turned its back on them and on its 
own great principles of liberty and justice 
for all.” 

In the Khrushchev visit, President Etsen- 
hower is sowing a wicked whirlwind. It will 
take all of his great popularity to ride him 
through the resulting storm. 


Federal Aid to Schools 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAT McNAMARA 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, September 12, 1959 


Mr. McNAMARA. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp a very 
timely and well-written article, entitled 
“Federal Aid to Schools,” published in 
the Spirit of Jefferson Advocate, Charles 
Town, W. Va., on September 10, 1959. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

FEDERAL Am to SCHOOLS 
(By Henry W. Morrow) 

I could not help but be wryly amused when 
I read an editorial in the Martinsburg 
Journal last week criticising Senator JEN- 
NINGS RANDOLPH for the position he has 
taken on Federal ald to education. Had the 
editorial been written 50 years ago it might 
have fallen on a more receptive ear; but what 
amused me was that the arguments advanced 
against Federal aid were of such a vintage 
and have been disproved for so long a time 
that I had not thought anyone would care 
to dust them off and get by with it in 1959. 


The editorial took the position that aid 
to education is a matter which should be 
dealt with exclusively by the States, and that 
Federal aid can only result in Federal control. 
I was somewhat surprised that creeping 
socialism was not mustered into action, but 
I assume that this argument was carefully 
kept in the closet in the hope that, through 
its absence, I might not detect the vulner- 
ability of the other arguments used. 

To begin with, the voices that shout the 
loudest about leaving the matter of educa- 
tion exclusively in the hands of the States 
are the very same voices that protest the 
loudest when the States do undertake to 
do something about it. The only difference 
ia that when the States start to do some- 
thing about it the shout is, “Let the re- 
spective counties do something about it.” 
And then when it gets.down to the county 
level the shout becomes, “Raise everybody's 
taxes but mine.” What strikes me about all 
this clamor is that at no place is there any 
denial that something should be done. At 
all stages there is virtual admission of the 
need for something to be done, with the 
critics doing absolutely nothing about it 
except shouting that someone else should 
do it. This is a traditional type of argu- 
ment employed by those people who don’t 
dare to oppose the Idea, but seek to defeat 
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the goal by shifting the responsibility for 
action to whatever class is either unable 
or unwilling to do anything about it. į 

But its when you get to this argument 
about Federal control that I really become 
annoyed. Those who invoke the argument 
of Federal control seem to think there is 
a magic in the phrase that will automati- 
cally incite opposition, and that nothing 
more need be said. And, unfortunately, in 
many instances they are right. In fact, the 
antieverything lobby in this country has 
been so successful and in many instances the 
public has been so gullible, that the word 
“Federal” has become a dirty word. It took 
a long time to get around to thinking that 
Federal housing isn't a nasty idea, although 
some Republicans, including the President, 
haven't gotten out of the woods yet. Of 
course, you can talk to the President about 
a Federal highway program or a Federal 
Army or Navy and if you are talking about 
the right thing you can even mention Fed- 
eral Government; but for heaven's sake don’t 
use that phrase “Federal aid to education.” 
It’s on the list of Federal“ taboos, 

Education poses one of the biggest na- 
tional problems in our country. It is a real 
problem in Jefferson County; it is a problem 
in West Virginia; it is a problem in the 
United States. To say that it is not a na- 
tional problem, to say that it is 50 separate 
State problems, is akin to saying that a fire 
in the middle of the block is of no concern 
to the other inhabitants of the block. And 
since education is a national problem of the 
first magnitude, it is a problem that de- 
mands national action. Every bill that has 
ever been introduced in Congress dealing 
with this subject has been carefully worded 
so as to dispense with the unwarranted fear 
of Federal control, and yet notwithstanding 
this, the opponents of the program continue 
to shout. (My son had a lunch at school 
today under the Federal lunch program and 
I must hasten home this evening to decon- 
taminate him.) Federal aid to education 
may not be the very best solution to the 
problem; but it is better than no solution at 
all. And I rather suspect that no solution 
at all is precisely what most of the oppo- 
nents of the idea want, 


Our Newest Plant Gets Rolling 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. KEN HECHLER 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
` IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 11, 1959 


Mr. HECHLER. Mr. Speaker, it is al- 
ways good to report the establishment of 
a new industry in our district or our 
State. 

Today, I am proud to announce that 
the recently completed Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Co. plant at Apple Grove, W. Va., 
has begun large-scale operations. This 
plant is producing synthetic textile fiber 
resins at this time, and soon will begin 
the production of Videne, a remarkable 
new protective-coating material. 

We are all happy to have Goodyear 
represented in our district. Under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
am placing in the Recorp the following 
article, from the pages of Goodyear's 
employee newspaper, the Wingfoot Clan: 
Vrret RESIN PRODUCTION UNDERWAY aT WEST 

Vincinta PLANT 

Volume production of Vitel resin at Good- 
year’s new $10 million plant in Apple Grove, 
W. Va., is now underway. 
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Production of Videne laminating film Is 
expected later in the fall. This new poly- 
ester material is now beling produced at 
plant C in Akron and eventually these pro- 
duction units will be transferred to the West 
Virginia plant. 

Limited Vitel resin production began last 
April. Known as the Point Pleasant Plant, 
the new facility consists of two main build- 
ings—a processing and warehouisng unit and 
a utility center—plus several smaller struc- 
tures, a tank farm area and parking lot. 

Vitel is the resin from which synthetic 
textile fibers can be spun. It is to be sold 
to textile converters for processing into 
fibers for such end uses as shirts, sults, 
dresses, and related products. 

Initial customer for Vitel is Beaunit Mills, 
Inc., which now ts converting the resin at 
its Elizabethtown, Tenn., plant into a fiber 
sold under the trade name of Vycron. 

Videne is the unique film to be utilized 
for direct or stretch-laminating applications 
in the textlle, metal, wood, paper, plastic, 
automotive, and packing industries. Videne 
also can be converted into a special wrap— 
Videne TC—for machine packaging of meat 
and other food products. 

For porduction, a labor force of some 200 
is expected to run the plant at peak ca- 
pacity. 

Total construction area of the plant fa- 
cilities is approximately 100,000 square feet. 
Of this area, 80,000 square feet is utilized in 
the processing and warehousing building, 
which is divided into three sections. 

The largest section, containing 47,000 
square feet and rising 5 stories, handles 
resin production. Film operations are in a 
second section -of 15,000 square feet. The 
remaining area of 18,000 square feet pro- 
vides office, maintenance, locker facilities, 
and warehousing for finished products. 

Approximately 9,000 square feet are con- 
tained in the utility building. The steam 
powerplant, refrigeration and air-condition- 
ing occupy 6,500 square feet. Another 
2.500 square feet is allotted to raw material 
handling and storage. Electrical demand for 
production is about 3,000 kilowatts. Water 
requirements run at about 500 gallons per 
minute. 


Alaska Agricultural Expands 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. E. L. BARTLETT 


OF ALASKA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, September 12, 1959 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, Mr. 
Sterling R. Newell, Director of the Di- 
yision of Agricultural Estimates of the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture, was re- 
cently in Alaska in connection with the 
establishment of a crop reporting serv- 
ice there. Mr. Newell returned to Wash- 
ington via California and while in Sac- 
ramento he was interviewed for an ar- 
ticle which appeared in the Sacramento 
Bee for August 16. There Mr. Newell 
gave a report on Alaska agriculture 
which is especially interesting because it 
comes from an expert. I take pleasure 
in making the article available for read- 


ing by my colleagues. I ask unanimous . 


consent that the article be printed in 
the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
&s follows: 
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[From the Sacramento Bee, Aug. 16, 1959] 
ALASKAN Farm DEVELOPMENT Is TOLD HERE 


Agriculture in Alaska is expanding steadi- 
ly and there is room for considerable further 
development. 

This is the reaction of S. R. Newell, chair- 
man of the crop reporting board of the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture, who conferred 
with California Department of Agriculture 
officials here last week en route to Washing- 
ton, D.C. from Alaska. 

Newell had been in Alaska to investigate 
the possibility of establishing a Federal crop 
reporting service similar to that operated 
in other States of the Union. 


LAYING PLANS 


We are laying plans prior to the 1960 farm 
census and trying to figure out how an 
Alaskan crop reporting service could be 
established. We don’t know when such 4 
service could be established because it takes 
governmental action and appropriation of 
funds. 

Alaskan agriculture is growing and farm- 
ers there are interested in learning about 
and adapting the advances made in other 
States, especially in grading and packaging. 
They have some fine quality home grown 
products which have a flavor distinctive to 
their area. 

BIG CABBAGES 


They grow fine cold weather vegetable 
crops, cabbages running up to 40 pounds in 
weight; they also grow good quality potatoes 
and barley and many other crops. 

Milk production is on the Increase and 
there are some large, modern farms with 
milk parlors and all the latest equipment, 
A Danish Red breed of cattlé crossed with 
Holsteins is proving successful in the dairy 
herds. 


Poultry is coming along too but a large 
increase hinges on the problem of producing 
feed. 

Sheep are being raised successfully in the 
southern portion of Alaska and are being 
tried along the Aleutian chain, 

Newell said farm development Is slowed by 
the high cost of labor and land clearing, but 
it is not a forbidding land and has many 
fertile valleys and tremendous potential. 


The 86th Congress Compiles an Impres- 
sive Record 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. NEWELL A. GEORGE 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, September 12, 1959 


Mr. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, now that 
legislation has been passed by the Con- 
gress to maintain the interstate highway 
program, it appears certain that this is 
one bill that will not receive a White 
House veto. 

An editorial in the Kansas City 
Times—the Morning Kansas City Star— 
which appeared on Monday, September 
7, stated that the compromise legislation 
is the work of a legislative session that is 
compiling an impressive record, 

This record was made even more im- 
pressive by the action of the Congress in 
overriding the veto of the public works 
appropriation bill—the all-American 
measure for the benefit and the welfare 
of the people of the United States. 
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It is requested, Mr. Speaker, that this 
editorial be included as part of my re- 
marks. 

THe ROAD Procram Is Savep From FAILURE 


It was unthinkable that Congress would 
sabotage the great road-building program, 
yet for a while that seemed a possibility. 
Then the House heard the rising demand for 
better roads from the States, cities, and civic 
groups. Now the Senate, in a marathon 
weekend session, has passed the compromise 
bill that would continue the great building 
program. The action is another feather in 
the cap of the 86th Congress. 

The alternative, of course, was A coast-to- 
coast shutdown of what had been advertised 
as the greatest construction project in his- 
tory. Failure to finance it now could hare 
been advertised likewise as the biggest con- 
struction flop in the history of man. 

We could hardly believe that Congress 
would take that responsibility. For beyond 
the highways, a break in construction would 
have been a blow to all industries and in- 
dustrial jobs that are involved in road build- 
ing. If the highway projects had screeched 
to a halt, a lot of workmen would have been 
turned loose to hunt for other jobs. And 
the Nation would have been deprived of the 
safer, modern roads that the motor age must 
have. 

We assume that the minor differences be- 
tween the House and Senate versions of the 
I-cent gasoline tax increase will be ironed 
out quickly. Of course the administration 
can't be too happy about the provision to 
earmark for the roads a small part of the 
excise taxes on automobiles and parts. That 
money would otherwise go to the Treasury. 
But the change will not be effective until 
July 1, 1961. Meantime, roads will be built, 
though at a somewhat slower pace. That is 
the important thing. 

Nor do we think that Congress need worry 
about a great roar of outrage over the higher 
gasoline tax. The tax Is so small that the 
average motorist will hardly notice it. If he 
drives 10,000 miles a year and gets 12 miles 
to the gallon, he'll pay $8.33 a year more. 
Anyone who uses the rural superhighways or 
the city expressways is going to get far more 
in value received from easier and safer driv- 


In the last few weeks Congress has had 
every opportunity to see the consequences 
of failure. The word came particularly from 
the States that originally had made a play 
for some other farm of financing. At the 
recent Governors’ conference in Puerto Rico 
the State executives called for any compro- 
mise between Congress and the administra- 
tion that would finance construction. 

Congress found the formula and the tre- 
mendous Interstate System of 41,000 miles 
has been saved from catastrophe. The com- 
promise is the work of a legislative session 
that is compiling an impressive record. The 
motorists of the Nation can be thankful. on 


A Clear Need for Item Veto 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRY FLOOD BYRD 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, September 12, 1959 


Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent to insert in the 
Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
from the Winchester (Va.) Evening Star 
with respect to the veto of the public 
works appropriation bill, which empha- 
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sizes the need for the item veto author- 
ity. Had the item veto been in existence 
it would not have been necessary for the 
President to veto the entire bill. It is 
important, in my judgment, that the item 
veto provision be adopted by legislation, 
if possible, and, if not, by an amendment 
to the Constitution. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Winchester (Va.) Evening Star] 
A CLEAR NEED ror ITEM Vero 


A great shout went up in the House of 
Representatives yesterday when the vote to 
override the President’s veto of the public 
works appropriation bill was announced. 

What were the Congressmen shouting 
about? Is it a time for glee when a decision 
is made to spend millions of the taxpayers’ 
dollars on projects described with more than 
a little accuracy as “pork barrel” items? The 
Congressmen were shouting over a victory 
which will be anything but victorious for the 
tax-paying public, 

This was 180 second public works bill the 
President had vetoed, and with good reason. 
‘The bill includes 67 new projects not recom- 
mended by the President or the Army Engi- 
neers. It probably is In understatement to 
say that these projects, which the President 
says will ultimately cost about $800 million, 
are of dubious value. 

But even if a good case could be made out 
for deepening this river channel or widening 
that canal, the cost should be welghed against 
the Government's ability to pay for them. 
Considering the fact that the Federal Gov- 
ernment is already $272 billion in the red and 
the debt is rising, the reading on the scales 
would be obvious. The Government is al- 
ready spending billions of dollars it doesn’t 


have. 

will be interested—and should 
be proud of—the fact that there were four 
Virginians among the seven Democrats in 
both Houses of Congress who stood for econ- 
omy by voting to sustain the President’s 
veto. Senator Brno, of Virginia, and Senator 
LavuscHe, of Ohio, were the only Democrats 
in the upper Chamber voting to sustain. In 
the House, five Democrats voted to sustain, 
and three of them were Virginians: Congress- 
men ABBITT, SMITH, and TUCK. 

The Senate vote overriding the veto came 
shortly after the House received the veto 
message and voted. 

There is one small consolation. At least 
the public’s attention is being focused on 
the kind of wasteful spending that has put 
our Government so deep in the red. 

The whole affair is a clear demonstration 
of the need for an item veto provision, As 
it stands now the President must accept an 
appropriations bill in toto or veto the entire 
bill. In Virginia, as in many States, the 
Governor may exercise his judgment, veto- 
ing items he deems unwise and accepting 
others. 

An item veto provision in the Federal Goy- 
ernment would save the taxpayers millions 
of dollars almost every year. 


Committee for Hungarian Liberation, Inc. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN R. PILLION 
IN THE e Sng! 5 
Saturday, September 12, 1959 


Mr.PILLION. Mr. Speaker, I received 
the following letter from Gen. Julius 
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Kovacs, executive vice president of the 
Committee for Hungarian Liberation, 
Inc. 

The gist of his communication is that 
no appeasement or compromise of our 
position with respect to the Soviet and 
world communism be made by reason of 
Mr. Khrushchev’s visit to the United 
States. 

We should keep in mind that the 
Soviet is haunted by these facts of life: 

First. Recent events in Hungary, 
Poland, East Germany, and the Baltic 
countries prove that the Soviet cannot 
in the event of war rely upon the loyalty 
and devotion of the peoples in the satel- 
lite countries. 

Second. There is a growing awareness 
on the part of the world’s nations of the 
dangers and disadvantages of affiliation 
with the Soviet and the Communist 
Ideology. 

The nations of the free world are 
united more than ever in their determi- 
nation to resist Soviet threat or aggres- 
sion. ; 

Third. China, with a population of 
650 million and a radical revolutionary 
regime, will continue to threaten the 
integrity of Russian Asia. 

The attainment of A- and H-bombs 
by China will upset the balance of power 
in Asia so that Soviet policy and mili- 
tary power will no longer dominate this 
area. 

General Kovacs’ letter follows: 

COMMITTEE FOR HUNGARIAN 
LIDERATION, INC., 
Cleveland, Ohto, August 20, 1959. 
The Honorable Dwicut D. EISENHOWER, 
President of the United States, 
Washington, D.C. 

Sm: All of us feel that the forthcoming 
visit of Mr. Khrushchev to the United States 
of America is the beginning of a series of 
meetings and conferences concerning matters 
of worldwide importance. These meetings 
and conferences will mark the irresistible and 
rapid changes in the course of history. Two 
ways of life, one of freedom and justice as en- 
visioned by the free West, one a dictator- 
ship based on force, will be sparring to take 
the leadership of man’s destiny. A third 
solution in inconceivable. 


The captive peoples clearly realize that. 


these meetings and conferences will decide 
their fate and the fate of their progentes, 
may be forever. Since the plight and future 
of the captive peoples was not on the agenda 
at the just concluded, unsuccessful confer- 
ence at Geneva, the acute anxiety of the cap- 
tive peoples is obviously understandable; and 
this anixety is increased by the knowledge 
that the Soviet Union will do everything in 
its power to prevent these captive peoples 
from having a voice at all at the meetings 
where their destiny willl be determined. 

We Americans of Hungarian descent are 
familiar with the Communist way of life, 
which we fear and positively reject. In the 
course of the last four decades, Hungary re- 
peatedly withstood in arms the territorial 
advances of communism. In 1956, during 
their sacred freedom fight, they made a su- 
preme and futile effort to become free again. 
The barbaric assaults of communism upon 
the Hungarian people gave them a firsthand 
knowledge of the nature of communism. On 
the other hand, the free world obtains only 
superficial and abstract reports of the true 
nature of communism from the East German 
and Polish uprisings and the terrible sacri- 
fices and brutal massacre of the Hungarians 
and the Tibetans. 

The captive nations know from experience 
that the word peace — under existing con- 
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ditions—does not have the same meaning be- 
hind the Iron Curtain as it does in the free 
West. There is no doubt that Communist 
world imperialism under Soviet leadership 
is employing every suitable method in its 
program of world conquest. But commu- 
nism can only advance where there is decay 
in strength of will, unity, morality, and econ- 
omy. Under the label of peaceful coexist- 
ence and peaceful competition, communism 
will be laying its groundwork of confusion 
and chaos for the West. 

Because of direct experience the captive 
peoples intuitively sense the danger signals 
long before the free West suspects anything. 
We know that the Soviet Union does not 
have any conventional political or territorial 
boundaries. Through its methods of politi- 
cal warfare, the Soviet Union, not inhibited 
by law or morals, is physically present within 
the political boundary of every free nation. 
Mr. Khrushchev is not only making an of- 
ficial visit to the United States, With his 
presence he is encouraging his unseen allies 
and the potential fifth columns, The cap- 
tive nations recognize the sinister implica- 
tions of this visit and that is why they are 
so apprehensive of the future. 

Mr. President, in your proclamation of 
Captive Nations Week, you stated the follow- 
ing: it is appropriate and proper to 
manifest to the peoples of the captive nations 
the support of the Government and the peo- 
ples of the United States of America for their 
just aspirations for freedom and national 
independence.” 

Mr. President, the captive peoples cannot 
wait indefinitely for freedom. It is not be- 
cause of impatience that they cannot wait. 
They know from the cruel history of the So- 
viet Union over the past 40 years that the 
Soviet Union will eliminate their national 
existence in a period of time, or disperse 
them in the Communist empire to liquidate 
them as a nationality, 

If captivity continues for long those who 
are willing and abel to fight for freedom will 
be eliminated when they become absorbed in 
the vast territories of the Soviet Union. If 
the day of liberation is delayed too long, 
there will be only ghosts of once great and 
cultural nations to rejoice at the posthu- 
mously arrived hour of freedom. 

Mr. President we therefore ask you to: 

1, Refuse to recognize the present status 
quo under any promise or com . Such 
recognition would permit the Soviet Union 
to consolidate its penetration into the free 
world and provide the necessary basis for 
further advance; 

2. Discourage the continuation of the pres- 
ent division of the world into two spheres 
of influence; coexistence In the eastern half 
of the world msans stabilization of the slaye 
status of the captive nations; 

3. Hurry the day of liberation of the cap- 
tive nations; these peoples are doomed to 
extinction, the delay helps only the captors 
in their work of genocide; 

4. Enforce the international peace treaties, 
Since the signing of the Austrian Peace 
Treaty the Soviet Union is in illegal military 
accupation of Hungary; 

5. Prevent the decisions of the United Na- 
tions to be forgotten which were voted for 
by the overwhelming majority of its member 
nations, among them the most important: 
the eyacuation of Soviet troops from Hun- 


gary; 

6. In considering a neutral zone between 
the East and West, the Carpathian Basin 
must be included in this zone, because such 
a zone would be of no value and use for the 
West is so much as a portion of the geo- 
graphical unit of the Carpathian Basin 
would be under sovereignty by a strong mili- 
tary power, always ready to attack the West. 

7. Use the dignity of your office to release 
the Hungarians imprisoned in the Soviet 
Union, the political prisoners, the deported, 
the prisoners of war, and to stop the perse- 
cution of the freedom fighters in Hungary; 
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8. Consider the future of the Hungarian 
people, help them, give them every practi- 
cable political support so that they may re- 
gain their freedom and national independ- 
ence. The unsuccessful freedom fight, in 
which Hungarians made the supreme sacri- 
fice in blood and tears, represents the free 
West's greatest victory over the Soviet Union 
and world communism. 

In spite of the terrible lessons and expe- 
riences of our century, the Hungarian peo- 
ple still believes in a just and free future. 
They unshakenly trust that you Mr, Presi- 
dent, the C and the people of the 
United States of America will never nego- 
tiate and ratify a treaty which confirms 
slavery and surrenders the ideals of justice 
and freedom. 

On behalf of the member and supporting 
organizations and the members in the Unit- 
ed States of America, Canada, South Amer- 
ica, Europe and Australia of the Committee 
for Hungarian Liberation, Inc., among them: 

National Committee of Hungarians of 
Czechoslovakia, Dr. Bela Szilassy, president. 

Councl! for Liberation of Southern Hun- 
gary, Anthony Lelbach, M.D., president. 

Committee of Transylvania, Father Gabor 
Takacs OFM, president. 

Committee of Western Hungary, Victor 
Falk, president, 

Sub-Carpatho-Ruthenian Liberation Move- 
ment, Mihaly P, Pancelos, president, 

Delegated by the board of directors of the 
Committee for Hungarian Liberation; Inc. 

Respectfully yours, 
Gen. JuLrus Kovacs, 
Executive Vice President. 


Admiral Rickover Says Russian Schools 
Are Better Than Our Own 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH W. YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, September 12, 1959 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
Vice Adm. Hyman G. Rickover, who 
visited the Soviet Union last month, had 
an excellent chance to see first hand the 
Russian educational system. 

He says the Communists’ schools pro- 
duce students with an educational level 
2 years ahead of their counterparts in 
our own country. 

As we move more completely into the 
space age, we realize more and more the 
values of education—not just for the 
scientists but for all our people. There 
are all types of positions calling for 
trained technicians, skilled workers, and 
people who have studied and prepared 
themselves for their jobs. 

Admiral Rickover's report to the House 
Appropriations Committee on August 18 
is an enlizhtening statement. 

Unless we take steps to improve our 
educational system, we may find our- 
selves ahead in the battle of missiles but 
hopelessly losing the war for increasing 
our brainpower, the most important bat- 
tle of all. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp 
two articles from the Washington Post 
and Times Herald for Saturday, Septem- 
ber 12, 1959, the first entitled “Rickover 
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Says Russian Schools Outclass Ours,” 
and the second headed “Parents Chal- 
lenged To See Soviet Tests.” 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Washington Post and Times 

Herald, Sept. 12, 1959] 


Rickover Sars RUSSIAN. SCHOOLS OUTCLASS 
Our 


Vice Adm. Hyman G. Rickover, who visited 
the Soviet Union last month with Vice Presi- 
dent Nrxon, has told a congressional com- 
mittee that American education is the Rus- 
sians’ greatest “secret weapon.” 

The outspoken admiral, developer of the 
Navy's nuclear submarine, has been a caustic 
critic of “frills” and “softness” in American 
schools. He told the House Appropriations 
Committee: 

“If I were the Russian Government, I 
would do all I could to keep us from chang- 
ing our present system of education.“ 

Rickover appeared before a secret session 
of the committee August 18 to testify that 
the Russians are winning the technological 
and scientific race with the United States be- 
cause they have a far better education sys- 
tem. A transcript of his testimony was re- 
leased yesterday, 

He said the Russians are graduating about 
the same number of high school students as 
the United States, “but the Russian children 
are at least 2 years ahead of the American 
high school graduates in sound, basic edu- 
cation, 

“By that I mean mathematics, the sci- 
ences, mastery of the mother tongue, knowl- 
edge of their own classical literature and 
that of major foreign nations, foreign lan- 
guages, and history—though their history 
study is colored by Marxist doctrine,” he 
added. 

The admiral, whose qualifications to criti- 
cize the schools have been challenged by 
professional educators, told the committee 
he was “forced into the educational problem 
because I saw the poor products of our 
educational system.” 

“I am a customer for the products of our 
schools,” he said. “I tried to get people to 
help me do a job in nuclear power develop- 
ment, and I found the product of our schools 
quite unsatisfactory, so I set out to find the 
reasons.” 

Among the reasons he found, Rickover In- 
dicated, were “contempt for education, a 
lack of understanding of what education Is 
and can do, a fallure in responsibility to our 
children and a selfish attitude by grownups 
where they are more interested in acquiring 
material things than in developing the 
minds of our youth and taking care of the 
future of our country. 

“There are many schools In this country 
where the boys and girls drive up in expen- 
sive cars but have to go double shift in the 
school.” 

Rickover said the Soviet Union will have 
2 million scientists and engineers by 1961, 
compared with 1.6 million here. 

He blamed a lack of adequately educated 
people for the Nation’s waste of money on 
missiles and other technical projects, and 
told the committee: 

“This is what I don't understand: Why 
Members of Congress are willing to appro- 
priate large sums of money for things which 
they know may not succeed, but will hesi- 
tate to spend money to set up educational 
standards and otherwise help education, 
when the return on the investment is cer- 
tain and great.” 

When Rickover spoke of inequalities in 
educational opportunities in the various 
States, some members of the committee 
rushed to the defense pf their States’ 
schools.. Rlekover invited them to try Soviet 
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2 questions on their high school gradu- 


a Though the exchange does not appear in 
the transcript, a member of the committee 
told a reporter that Representative JAMIE L. 
WutrTen, Democrat of Mississippi, assured 
Rickover that his State's schools were better 
than the District's. 

“God help the District of Columbia,” Rick- 
Over reportedly replied. 

The Admiral asked Congress to take the 
lead in establishing nationwide standards 
for pupils and teachers, a longer school year, 
simpler school biuldings, separate schooling 
for children of markedly different abilities 
and Federal equalization to permit poor 
States to offer good education. 

Referring to congressional concern about 
Federal control of education, Rickover asked: 
“Is anyone worried that it is wrong to 
late airplane travel and train travel, food 
and drugs, and so on? 

“The products of our schools certainly 
move across State frontiers. * * * Isn't 
honest labeling of educational diplomas as 
important as honest labeling of drugs?” 

The Admiral charged that the National 
Education Association and the U.S. Office of 
Education are part of “a vast bureaucracy of 
‘life adjustment’ people who control our 
primary and secondary schools.” 

[From the Washington Post and Times 

Herald, Sept. 12, 1959] 


PARENTS CHALLENGED To See Sovter TESTS 


Vice Adm. Hyman G. Rickover, father of 
the nuclear submarine and stormy critic of 
American education, challenged the Nation's 
parents yesterday to see how their children 
would do on tests required of Russian 
high school graduates. 

Rickover introduced a set of Russian ex- 
aminations into the record when he testi- 
fied before the House Appropriations Com- 
mittee last month. He said the set definite- 
ly shows that our schools are not the best 
in the world. 

The admiral told the Washington Post 
yesterday that he hoped parents would write 
to the committee for coples of the tran- 
script. 

“I hope they become aagry enough to 
force their school boards to improve the 
curriculum, to improve the teaching and to 
stop wasting the time of our children with 
Tun subjects and other matters unrelated to 
educations,” he declared. 

Rickover said 1,600.000 Russian students 
passed the oral maturity examination in 
1957 to graduate from the Soviet Union's 
10-year schools—the equivalent to our high 
schools. He compared the number with 
1,458,000 American high school graduates 
that year—including many who took non- 
acedemic courses. 

The Soviet examination “covers a much 
broader field of knowledge than our college 
board achievements tests,” Rickover told the 
committee, 

Following is an outline of subjects cov- 
ered by the examinations together with some 
sample questions. The first and thirteenth 
topics in each field haye been selected as 
representative samples: 


ALGEBRA 


1. The types of combinations and permu- 
tations. Number of permutations of m 
elements taken n at a time, Number of 
permutations of m elements. 

Quadratic equations. Complete and in- 
complete quadratic equations. Solution of 
quadratic equations of the form R - 
+q=0. 

13. Theorem concerning the equivalence 
of inequalities with multiplication and divi- 
sion of both sides of the inequality by posi- 
tive and negative numbers. 

Logarithums to the base 10 and their prop- 
erties. 
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1. Properties of the faces and diagonals of 


a parallelepiped. 
Property of the obtuse angles of a convex 


Bihedral angle. Linear angle. Equality 
and inequality of bihedral angles. Theo- 
rem: “To equal bihedral angles correspond 
equal linear angles.” Converse theorem. 

PHYSICS 


1. The first and second laws of Newton. 

Laboratory work: Determining the internal 
resistance of a source of current. 

13. Series connection of conductors. De- 
rivation of the formula for the common re- 
sistance of conductors connected in series. 
Additional resistance in voltmeters. Ap- 
Plication of series connections of conductors 
in technology. 

Solving the problems concerned with melt- 
ing and boiling of the type of problem No. 
721 (given below) and giving an explana- 
tion of the solution, 

Problem No. 721: In a container there were 
500 grams of water and an equal amount of 
Ice at 0“. What quantity of steam at 
100° would be needed to melt all of the ice 
and to raise the temperature in the container 
to 30°? The specific heat of the container 
is 40 calorie/C’. 

CHEMISTRY 
1. Oxides: Their classification and chemical 


Problem: To compute the release of the 
product of a reaction in terms of percent of 
theoretically possible, if the quantity of the 
initial substances and the quantity of the 
obtained product are known. 

Sample problem: In a laboratory 105 grams 
of nitrobenzene were obtained from 78 grams 
of benzene during a nitrating reaction. 
This amount constituted what percentage 
of the theoretically possible yield? 

13. Characterization of the group of alka- 
line earth metals, 

Problem: To determine with the aid of 
characteristic reactions each of three fur- 
nished inorganic substances. 

ENGLISH 

1. and translation of an unfa- 
Miliar text with a dictionary. Answers to 
questions relating to the text read. 

Find in the text compound and derived 
(common or abstract) nouns; in the de- 
rived nouns indicate the suffix. 

13. Reading and translation of an unfa- 
miliar text with a dictionary. Answers to 
questions relating to the text read. 

bear ve the text verbs in the past perfect; 
exp è necessity of us 
the given text, 4 na tay pestle 


Plans Set for $3 Million Oceanographic 
Institute 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON, GEORGE P. MILLER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, September 12, 1959 


Mr. GEORGE P. MILLER. Mr, 
Speaker, as chairman of the Subcom- 
mittee on Oceanography of the House 
Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries, I wish to call to the attention 
of my colleagues an article which ap- 
peared in the Boston Sunday Globe, 
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August 23, 1959, under the heading of 
Canadian-American News, setting forth 
the fact that Canada is establishing an 
Oceanographic Institute at a cost of ap- 
proximately $3 million. 

I am very happy to see the Canadian 
Government taking this action as we 
need their cooperation and all of the 
knowledge possible in this feld of 
science. 

Canada’s initiative in this should 
quicken our own conscience with regard 
to expenditures in this field. 

{From the Boston Sunday Globe, Aug. 23, 
1959} į 
PLANS SET FOR $3 MILLION OCEANOGRAPHIC 
INSTITUTE 
(By Leonard Lerner) 

Canada, with the longest coastline of any 
country in the world, is expanding ocean- 
ography in the Department of Mines and 
Technical Surveys to fill the need of data 
on its coast waters for defense and resource 
assessment. 

It is seting up, in Bedfort Basin near 
Halifax, N.S., a $3 million oceanographic 
institute, which will have the facilities to 
allow studies in any phase of this science, 

The new institute will take 5 years to 
complete. It will have a staff of some 300 
oceanographers, hydrographers, submarine 
geologists, and other scientific personnel, 
plus an operating fleet of 10 vessels. 

The first of the new vessels, the $7 mil- 
lion CGS Hudson, is expected to be com- 
missioned in 1961, 

The entire project will include Ualson 
with the Fisheries Research Board, the At- 
lantic Oceanographic Group which will be 
housed in the new institute, and with Dal- 
housie University which is setting up an in- 
stitute to train scientists. 


Findings on Salmon Migrations at Inter- 
national Oceanographic Congress, Held 
Under Auspices of the United Nations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 


- IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, September 12, 1959 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
one of the truly great mysteries of na- 
ture is how a migrating salmon can find 
the exact creek or streambed where it 
was spawned 5 or 6 years earlier. Such 
migrations often involve more than a 
thousand miles of travel, among thou- 
sands of tributaries. How does it hap- 
pen? Biologists of the U.S. Fish and 
Wildlife Service and others have sought 
the answer for countless decades. 

Now a Scottish scientist at the United 
Nations has suggested that a sense of 
smell may lure pilgrimaging fish across 
trackless oceans and through a laby- 
rinth of rivers. This is so significant a 
dispatch from the U.N. headquarters, at 
the International Oceanographic Con- 
gress, that I believe it should be printed 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

I know that it will be a source of pro- 
found interest to many hundreds of peo- 
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ple associated with the Chinook salmon 
industry in my native Pacific North- 
west. I ask unanimous consent, Mr. 
President, that the article from the New 
York Times of September 11, 1959, de- 
scribing this phenomenon, be printed in 
the Appendix. Its title is “Fish May 
Follow Noses Home, Scot’s Tests on 
Salmon Indicate.” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Fisu May Fottow Noses Home, Scor’s TESTS 
ON SALMON INDICATE 
(By Harold M. Schmeck, Jr.) 

Untrep Nations, New Yorn, September 
10.— Some of the fish that mysteriously find 
their way across tracking oceans to ancestral 
spawning grounds may simply be following 
their noses home, a scientist said here today. 

There is evidence that certain fish can 
follow trails made by extremely dilute chem- 
ical traces drifting downstream on ocean 
currents from the spawning area, said Dr. 
C. E. Lucas, director of the Marine Labora- 
tory, Aberdeen, Scotland. The chemicals 
are present in concentrations of a few parts 
per million or even less. 

Dr. Lucas said experiments showed salm- 
on could be guided along the faint chem- 
ical trails by what amounted to a combined 
sense of taste and smell. Fish that had 
their nostrils plugged in the interests of ex- 
periment had greater than normal difficulty 
in finding their way, he said. 

Dr. Lucas spoke at the International 


' Oceanographic Congress, which closes tomor- 


row at the United Nations. He cited the ex- 
periments on fish homing as an example 
of the unexpected ways in which traces of 
organic chemicals, spewed out by living 
things, affect other forms of life in the 
Beas. 

Frequently, he observed, minute sea or- 
ganiams produce compounds essential to the 
life and well-being of other plants and 
creatures, 

Research , he said in an inter- 
view, that this ability to follow faint chem- 
ical trails may apply not only to salmon 
but also to fish that spend their entire life 
cycles in the open ocean. 

In either case, he said, the system appears 
to work about this way: 

In its early life in the spawning area, the 
fish somehow becomes conditioned to the 
presences of certain traces of organic chem- 
icals that are characteristic of the locality. 

Later, when the fish is ready for spawning, 
it senses these traces as they drift down 
current and follows the trail to the home 
ground. 

Just how far such trails may extend is 
not known, he said. But salmon were 
thought to travel certainly for hundreds 
of miles and perhaps thousands to spawn. 
Some fish find not only the right river but 
also the right branch of that river in their 
quest to return to their birthplace, 

Experiments on the homing capabilities 
of Pacific salmon were done originally by 
Dr. A. D. Halser of the University of Wis- 
consin, Dr. Lucas said. Further work has 
been done at the Aberdeen Laboratory. 

The evidence may have practical com- 
mercial implications, Dr. Lucas indicated. 
But for the present, there is no hope that a 
fisherman can attract a salmon by smear- 
ing the right chemicals on his hook. The 
specific nature of the traces the fish appear 
to follow is unknown. 

Probably, Dr. Lucas said, the traces are 
a proportion of this, that and the other a 
representation together of the living thin 
peculiar to the immediate area, 


* 
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Impact of Federal Spending on the Econ- 
omy and Welfare of the People of the 
State of New York 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. JOHN R. PILLION 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, September 12, 1959 


Mr. PILLION. Mr. Speaker, the Re- 
publican Members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives from the State of New York 
are increasingly concerned with the 
harmful impact of Federal spending 
upon the economy and the general wel- 
fare of the people of the State of New 
York. 

There is extensive unemployment in 
the State of New York. Federal defense 
spending has increased on the west coast, 
while New York State has suffered sub- 
stantial cutbacks in this area. Federal 
aid programs increasingly siphon taxes 
from the people of the State of New York 
for redistribution to other States. The 
channeling of wealth out of the State 
of New York into other areas of the Na- 
tion is unjust per se. This process also 
tends to increase total taxes for New 
York business and allows other States to 
attract new industry and New York State 
industry with State and local tax reduc- 
tion inducements. 

In May 1959, the members of the Re- 
publican delegation from the State of 
New York unanimously agreed to request 
the Library of Congress to compile the 
pertinent facts to be used as a basis for 
remedial measures. The members of the 
Republican delegation from the State of 
New York are: JOHN TABER, CLARENCE E. 
KILBURN, DEAN P. TAYLOR, R. WALTER 
RIEHLMAN, KATHARINE ST. GEORGE, WIL- 
LIAM E. MILLER, HAROLD C. OSTERTAG, J. 
ERNEST WHARTON, FRANK J. BECKER, AL- 
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BERT H. BoscH, STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN, 
Francis C. Dorn, PAUL A. FINO, JOHN R. 
PILLION, JOHN H. RAY, STUYVESANT WAIN- 
WRIGHT, EDWIN B. DooLeyY, Howard W. 
ROBISON, ROBERT R. BARRY, SEYMOUR 
HALPERN, JOHN V. LINDSAY, ALEXANDER 
PRNIE, Jessica McC. WEIs, and CHARLES 
E. GOODELL. ' 

On July 29, the Library of Congress 
submitted its report to this group. This 
study is confined to fiscal year 1958, end- 
ing June 30, 1958. The following ex- 
tracted data glaringly points up the sys- 
tematic Federal extraction of the wealth 
and earnings out of New York State’s 
citizens: 

New York’s percentage of the Nation’s 
population: 9.5 percent. 

Percentage of Federal tax collected in 
New York State: 19.52 percent. 

Federal tax revenues, fiscal year 1958: 
$76.06 billion. 

Federal taxes paid by New York State, 
adjusted on the basis of the origin of tax: 
$10.1 billion. 

Percentage of Federal tax paid by New 
York State on basis of origin of tax: 
13.28 percent. 

Total Federal expenditures, 1958: 
$80.49 billion. 

Federal expenditures and grants 1958 
for New York State: $7,565 billion. 


Percentage of Federal expenditures 


and grants 1958 for New York State: 
9.40 percent. 

Net loss in 1958 to New York State— 
difference between tax revenues paid 
by origin and Federal expenditures plus 
grants to New York State: $2.45 billion. 

The net loss of $2.45 billion amounts 
to the payment by each man, woman, 
and child in New York State of about 
$155 more in Federal taxes than the 
average citizen of the United States. 
This huge sum of $2.45 billion is more 
than the annual total tax revenues of the 
State of New York. It amounts to an 
overpayment to the Federal Government 
by the citizens of New York State of an 
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amount more than the total New York 
State tax. 
FEDERAL GRANTS-IN-AID 

New York State is particularly and se- 
verely penalized in the field of Federal 
grants-in-aid. The expansion of this 
type of Federal activity is a most serious 
threat to the economy and the political 
well-being of the State of New York. 

Federal grants-in-aid in the year 1925 
amounted to $124 million. Federal 
grants-in-aid in 1958 totaled $7.42 bil- 
lion, an increase of 6,000 percent over 
the space of 33 years. 

In 1958, Federal aid payments in New 
York State were $482 million out of the 
national figure of $7.42 billion. The per- 
centage receipts for New York State is 
6.5 percent as compared to its popula- 
tion of 9.5 percent and its taxpayments 
—by origin—of 13.28 percent. 

There are 105 different grants-in-aid, 
Each of them have different formulas 
or criteria for the distribution of Fed- 
eral funds. There is no uniform or cen- 
tral rationale or objective. 

In practical effect, Federal aid is so- 
cialization on the State level. Wealth 
and earnings are siphoned off from one 
group of States and redistributed to 
other States. 

CONCLUDING REPORT 


The Republican Members of the 
House representing the State of New 
York express their gratitude to the Li- 
brary of Congress and particularly to 
the members of the staff who worked so 
diligently on this thorough and exhaus- 
tive report. 

A concluding report is expected to be 
submitted by the Library of Congress 
in January 1960. This report will gather 
the statutes, formulas, rules, regulations, 

policies relating to the allocation 
expenditures of Federal funds to 
States or other geographic areas. 

Summarizing, tables I and II of this 

Teport are presented: 


Taste I.—Estimates of Federal tax revenues by State of origin and expenditures by State of recipient or activity, fiscal year 1958 
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TABLE I.—Estimates of Federal tax revenues by State of origin and expenditures by State of recipient or activity, fiscal ycar 1958—Continied 


3 per 3 per $1,000 Ag 8 N- per 4 * 
capita personal gregate p person 
á incomes! ineomes ! 
Tax Expend- Tax Expend- 
revenue | itures b Tax Expend-| Tax Expend- Btate revenue | itures b; Tax -j| Expend- Tax Expend 
State] State of | revenue | itures | revenue itures by State | State revenue | itures | revenue | itures 
origin | recipient (seo (see (see (see of origin | recipient (see. (seo (seo (sce 
or actty- table table table table (see or actiy- table table table table 
ity (see IV) VIU) IV) VII) tahle ity (see IV) VII) 1 VID 
table uI) tahle 
ID V. 
Millions | Millions 
1 $291 $355 S347 $451 $202 
Vermont... 151 130 408 ao 24¹ 
Virginia. 1,318 2, 539 3⁴⁴ OM 209 
Washington... 1,179 2, 062 433 751 204 
West V 591 534 31 272 193 


In the supporting tables, these amounts aro expressed as percentages of personal 


3 Not included in total or average for continental United States. The expenditure 
estimates apply only to the continental area (48 States and the District of Columbin). 


TABLE II.— Percentages and index numbers for estimates of Federal tax revenues, by State of origin and expenditures by State of recipient 
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4 Not Included in total or average for continental United States. 


Progressive Public Works Are Not “Pork 
Barrel” Projects 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. RALPH W. YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, September 12, 1959 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
there has been a marked tendency on 
the part of the news reporters covering 
our Nation’s Capitol to refer to proj- 
ects in the public works bill as “pork 
barrel” works. This slur is both untrue 
and unfair. 

My own State of Texas, which in the 
past 7 years has known both drought and 
flood, and now sees larger ships want- 
ing to enter its ports, and the necessi- 
ties of many vital water conservation 


projects, shows that the items in the 

public works bill are not just made work. 

It is projects such as these in the past 

which have helped keep our Nation on 

the road to progress with a dynamic and 
economy. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD 
an editorial from the Corpus Christi 
Caller for Wednesday, September 9, 1959 
entitled “Progressive Public Works Hurt 
by ‘Pork Barrel’ Slur.” 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

{Prom the Corpus Christi Caller, Sept. 9, 
1959] 
8 PUBLIC WORKS Hurt BY “PORK 
BARREL” SLUR 

Federal public works appropriations, ve- 
toed successfully by President Eisenhower 
and now under congressional revision, carry 
the handicap of a slur label that begs re- 
examination. Like its annual predecessors 


for many years, the legislation 18 cynically 
referred to as the “pork barrel bill.” 

Webster's defines the “pork barrel” as 
Federal funds “regarded as appropriated 
more for local patronage than to make 
needed improvements.” The term is closely 
allied with another political slang word, 
“logrolling,” which means you vote for my 
pet project and I'll vote for yours. 

No one should be so naive as to deny that 
Congressmen seek Federal funds to gain and 
keep their constituents’ favor. Nor is it any 
secret that individual Congressmen and 
blocs trade out to accomplish that. What 
needs to be understood ts that, within rea- 
sonable bounds, that Is an indispensable 
phase of the democratic process of accumu- 
lating and compromising minority views and 
demands to weld them into a practical ex- 
pression of the majority will. 

While the priorities and fiscal impact of 
the various items in the public works bill 
may be endlessly debated, we doubt that few, 
if any, of them fall to merit classification as 
“needed improvements.” The President's 
veto was on budget-balancing grounds; no 
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charge was made that the objectionable items 
were “boondoggies"—valueless projects. 

The “pork barrel" slur has moved some to 
Tenew the suggestion that the President 
should have the item veto, such as Texas’ 
Governor has, so that he could eliminate 
projects he opposes without having to send 
back the entire public works appropriation 
blll to Congress for reconsideration. That, 
however, would place a vast and dubious 
new power in the Presidency. By threaten- 
ing Congressmen's pet projects with the item 
veto, the President could whip them into 
line behind his own policies. Congress is 
not likely to subject itself to such dictation 
from the White House. 

In the future, it would be well to dis- 
courage the reckless labeling of public works 
appropriations as “pork barrel bills,” unless 
they actually deserve such approbrium. The 
bill now under consideration has not de- 
served that slur, either before or after revi- 
sion. 


Excerpts From Trade Relations Council 
Publication, Tradeways 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD M. SIMPSON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, September 12, 1959 


Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, the Trade Relations Council of 
the United States, largest coalition of 
industry and agriculture dedicated to 
improving our foreign trade policies in 
the interests of a stronger domestic econ- 
omy, has just issued the first edition of 
its publication, TRC Tradeways. 

Among other interesting and news- 
worthy material presented in the first 
edition is an editorial which, for its con- 
cise and analytical appraisal of trends in 
international trade, merits careful con- 
sideration and study. The editorial fol- 
lows: 

This publication, Tradeways, and its spon- 
sor tion, Trade Relations Council, 
begin life at an historical moment when the 
trading world enters a dramatic new phase. 

All over the globe trading units are reshap- 
ing into new production and marketing 
alinements and patterns. The motivating 
force is basically political. 

The United States and Soviet Russia are 
today's political giants. In their shadow 
other countries—even the former top world 
power, Great Britain—feel individually feeble 
and frustrated. Hence their desire to merge 
into the giant class. 

The common market is the bridge. Cen- 
tral Europe already has organized one. An 
outer ring is forming a free trade area. Sim- 
ilar blocs are emerging in Latin America and 
the Near East. Africa may be the next scene. 

The common market is but a means to an 
end. That end is unification of the compo- 
nent countries. And the end is good if it 
means stronger allies in the fight for a free 
world. 

While these political units are forming 
they will throw around themselves all sorts of 
protective devices to foster the unification 
process, the effect of which is to discriminate 
sgainst the outsider. And the United States 
is outside all of them. 

Some of our Government officials appear to 
think of the European Common Market as an 
economic manifestation only. They talk of 
bargaining it out of its dedicated course by 
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Offering U.S. tariff cuts via the General 
Agreements on Tariffs and Trade, Already 
they are preparing for tariff-negotiating ses- 
sions in 1961. 

We are only deluding ourselves if we think 
we can hold back an historic groundswell by 
offering to cut our already-decimated tariffs 
once again. The only certainty would be to 
expose American industries to the increas- 
ingly injurious effects of imports from low- 
wage countries, 


Those of us familiar with the forth- 
right policies and programs of the Amer- 
ican Tariff League, predecessor organi- 
zation of the Trade Relations Council, 
have come to expect from this group such 
candid and realistic statements on pub- 
lic issues. I commend the council for 
this frank and open presentation of its 
views. 


Passport Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OFP REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, September 12, 1959 


Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, I submit 
for the Recorp an excellent and high 
level statement on passport legislation: 
STATEMENT BY THE HONORABLE Joun W. 

HAYNES, JR., ADMINISTRATOR OF SECURITY 

AND CONSULAR AFFAIRS, DEPARTMENT OF 

STATE, BEFORE THE House FOREIGN AFFAIRS 

COMMITTEE ON PASSPORT LEGISLATION 

August 5, 1959 


Mr. Chairman and members of the For- 
eign Affairs Committee, we are grateful for 
the opportunity to appear before this com- 
mittee to testify about passport legislation, 
and particularly about the need for prompt 
legislative action to deal with the problem 
of passports for dangerous American sup- 
porters of the international Communist 
movement. 

Our recommendations are necessary be- 
cause of a present lack of legislative author- 
ity in this field as pointed out last year by 
the Supreme Court, primarily in two de- 
cisions. In June 1958, in the Kent, Briehl, 
and Dayton cases, the Supreme Court by a 
majority of 5 to 4 said, in effect, that Congress 
has never given the Secretary of State the 
authority to deny passports to members or 
supporters of the international Communist 
movement, or even to persons whom he has 
specifically found, are going abroad will- 
Tully and knowingly to engage in activities 
which would advance that movement. The 
Court did not hold that it was unconstitu- 
tional to deny passports to such persons, but 
only that the Secretary lacked legislative 
authority to do so. The Court further said 
that any legislation giving the Secretary 
such authority must carefully protect the 
constitutional rights of citizens. 

Since that time, the administration has 
been consistently seeking the passage of such 
legislation by the Congress. The President 
and the Secretary of State have both re- 
iterated the need for such legislation. Just 
over @ year ago, representatives of the 
Department of State appeared before your 
committee to testify about the urgent need 
for legislation empowering the Secretary of 
State to refuse passports to certain support- 
ers of the international Communist move- 
ment. At that time the administration 
suggested a comprehensive bill on passport 
matters, but we endeavored to make it clear 
to the committee that we were not suggest- 
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ing that particular bill reflected the only 
possible approach to the outstanding prob- 
lems; 

Last year’s hearings, before this commit- 
tee and before the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee indicated there was some congres- 
sional preference for a measure dealing 
separately with the Communist problem 
rather than for comprehensive passport legis- 
lation. Indeed, this committee reported out 
and the House passed such a bill in the clos- 
ing days of the last Congress. It was not 
acted on by the Senate. 

We still believe a comprehensive measure 
is ultimately desirable. 

We fully agree, however, that the critical 
problem today is to remedy the total lack 
of legislative authority to deny passports to 
really dangerous participants in the inter- 
national Communist conspiracy. In mes- 
sages to the Congress last year both Presi- 
dent Eisenhower and the late Secretary Dul- 
les underlined the danger represented by this 
legislative gap which makes legislation in 
this field essential. Accordingly, the Depart- 
ment has strongly supported such specific 
remedial proposals now before the Congress, 
These represent what we believe is the mini- 
mum required in the light of the present 
and continuing danger to our national se- 
curity. 

Mr. Chairman, this committee has the re- 
sponsibility constantly to consider and to re- 
view all aspects of our foreign policy. There 
is, therefore, certainly no group which under- 
stands more clearly than this committee how 
pervasive and total is the hostility and the 
menace of international communism. 

The late Secretary of State Dulles, in his 
characteristic terse manner, said that in- 
ternational communism “seeks to unify and 
harmonize the world by gaining control of 
all national governments.” That basic objec- 
tive was sought by the Soviet leadership in 
the days of Lenin, and it has in no way been 
altered by any of the changes in Soviet 
leadership down to the present day. 


ness both of its leaders and its followers that 
they are engaged in a total war with the rest 
of the world. They wage this war with an 
unswerving singlemindedness of purpose. 
They wage it in every way they dare, politi- 
cally and diplomatically and economically; 
and they do not hesitate to wage it secretly 
and subversively. 

International communism maintains in 
every foreign country, and particularly in 
the United States, a vast well-trained, well- 
financed subversive organization solely de- 
voted to winning that war. This organiza- 
tion is truly international; its worldwide 
activities are controlled and centrally di- 
rected with ruthless efficiency. Some 
members of that organization hold Ameri- 
can citizenship, but their allegiance is not 
American, and their loyalty and service is 
to international communism. 

Communication and personal contact are 
essential to the effective operation of any 
such complex organization. When, in addi- 
tion, it is directed from abroad, this be- 
comes doubly important. It requires 
travel—travel by the leaders and travel by 
those who carry their messages and their 
instructions, and by all the others whose 
activities are necessary to keep the appara- 
tus operating. 

Some travel and personal contact would 
undoubtedly be required even if this whole 
organization were operating quite openly 
and legally. Obviously, however, it be- 
comes even more important because so many 
of its activities must be both secret and il- 
legal. Those who engage in such activities 
usually fear and avold regular communica- 
tions for obvious reasons, and instead use 
personal assignments and personal disci- 
pline., Such a conspiracy can operate suc- 
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cessfully only so long as it can maintain 
It is a 


miunicate by word of mouth rather than in 
writing and to avoid the usual communica- 
tions methods. If their vast personal com- 
munication network is impaired, their 
Operations are rendered less effective and 
the whole conspiracy is placed under a 
serious handicap, We believe it is a handi- 
cap which we should impose on it to the 
limit of our ability; and we certainly think 
that we should not be required to facilitate 
Its communication. 

Our weapons against Communist subver- 
sion in this country have been a closely in- 
terlinked set of techniques. They have in- 
cluded penetration of the conspiracy and 
constant surveillance, Always, to the ex- 
tent we could achieve it by passport and 
visa and immigration regulations, they in- 
volved denial to the conspirators of free 
movement in and out of the country and 
ee of easy and satisfactory communica- 

ons. 

The loss of our ability to stop American 
members of the Communist apparatus from 
getting passports has blunted the other 
Weapons we have against the Communist 
conspiracy. For example, our success in pre- 
venting the entry of foreign Communist 
agents and courlers with their financing and 
instructions from headquarters becomes 
rather hollow if American members of the 
apparatus can travel freely out of the coun- 
try. Similarly, the most successful pene- 
tration of the domestic Communist appara- 
tus by agents of the United States is rend- 
ered much less useful if the persons can 
evade observation for extended periods by 
traveling abroad, probably behind the Iron 
Curtain where we can hardly expect to know 
what they are doing. 

The Communists have invariably stepped 
up their activities whenever we have let the 
bars down. At one time the dangerous 
members of the conspiracy, if they had to 
travel abroad, had the alternatives only of 
doing so illegally without a passport, or of 
resorting to fraud and falsification to get 
passports, and thereby exposing themselves 
to criminal prosecution. Today an Ameri- 
can Communist does not have to resort 
to fraud—there is no incentive for it. He 
may get a passport, in his own name, on his 
own birth certificate, with his own picture. 
He can require his Government to legalize 
and assist his travels. This is the facilita- 
tion he wants and needs. 

I would like briefly to try to put the prob- 
lem of control of Communist travel in 
proper perspective. For the 2 calendar 
years preceding the Supreme Court decisions 
of last summer, over a million passports 
were issued or renewed. Out of this group, 
51 were initially and tentatively turned 
down because of alleged affiliation with the 
Communist movement. These individuals 
were afforded access to an elaborate hearing 
and appeal machinery. Indeed, in the en- 
tire 6 year period since that machinery was 
established in 1952, the Secretary of State— 
and it must be the Secretary personally— 
finally denied passports on Communist 
grounds to only 15 persons after they had 
exhausted their administrative remedies. 
Some others were granted passports after 
hearings; and some did not contest the 
Department's ruling. 

I think that these figures concerning the 
number of Americans whose passport privi- 
leges were actually curtailed by the Depart- 
ment’s Communist regulations are very re- 
vealing; but obviously they do not represent 
the scope of the problem posed by the travel 
of Communists. 

When these regulations were in effect, most 
of the really active Communists refrained 
from applying for a passport. The few who 
did apply were usually stopped at the thresh- 


old, because they refused to supply the De- 
partment with a sworn statement concern- 
ing their current and past amliation with 
the Communist Party. There were just over 
a hundred such cases in each of the calen- 
dar years 1956 and 1957. Most dangerous 
Communists are equally unwilling either to 
expose their party connections or to run 
the risk of a perjury indictment. 

There can be no doubt about the deter- 
ring effect of our regulations and the affi- 
davit requirement. For, since the Supreme 
Court decisions of last year, a number of 
old-line, dedicated Communists have applied 
for and haye had to be granted passports. 

The objectives of the legislation we need 
are rather simple. We need legislative au- 
thorization for the Secretary of State to deny 
passports (as appropriate) to persons who 
are presently engaging in activities knowingly 
intended to further the purposes of the in- 
ternational Communist movement. This au- 
thority should be based on congressional 
findings as to the danger to our country in- 
herent in those purposes. 

You will notice that I spoke of people who 
are engaging in activities and that I further 
said presently engaging. We think both 
these matters are important. 

We do not want authority to restrict the 
movement of people who hold political, so- 
cial or economic opinions which are not of 
the orthodox American variety. 

We seek only the authority to deny pass- 
ports because of a person's present knowing 
engagement in activities for the purpose of 
advancing the Communist movement. We 
do not seek authority to deny passports to 
American citizens who are not today a 
danger to our security, even though at some 
time in the past they may have supported 
the Communist conspiracy. We do believe, 
however, that present membership in the 
Communist Party, or present activities under 
party discipline or under the direction or 
control of the Communist movement, should 
be considered as important evidence of fur- 
therance of the international Communist 
movement. When a person is knowingly 
engaging in such activities, he should carry 
the burden of demonstrating clearly that he 
will not engage in such activities while 

On balance this is fair, since the 
Department first has to show that the person 
ls knowingly engaging in such activities. 

A person's past actions alone, of course, 
should not disqualify him from receiving a 
passport, although naturally they cannot be 
entirely ignored in assessing his present and 
probable future actions. 

If a person does come within these care- 
fully defined categories, the Secretary of 
State should be able to deny him a pass- 
port without demonstrating the specific 
harm he would do on a specific future trip. 
Indeed, at the time of application, a Com- 
munist may have no specific trip or mission 
in mind, or he may not receive his orders 
until long after he receives his passport. 
The passport, however, once issued, remains 
valid for 2 years, renewable for 2 more. 

As a general rule, we cannot show in ad- 
vance what a dedicated Communist ts going 
to do on a particular trip abroad. We may 
not find out for many years, if ever. Com- 
munists do not tell us on their passport 
applications that they seek to subvert us, 
We may have some indication what a par- 
ticular Communist intends to do abroad, but 
this is the exception rather than the rule. 
The fact is, the more nefarious his pur- 
pose—the more important his mission—the 
less likely we are to know about it; and even 
if we do know we would, in all probability, 
not be in a position to document it for the 
open record. We must be able to anticipate 
harm to our foreign relations and our na- 
tional security. The action we take is and 
should be preventive, but never punitive. 

This brings up one other essential of pass- 
port legislation which is often misunder- 
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stood, and that is the necessity for the Gov- 
ernment to be able to utilize confidential 
information, under carefully controlled cir- 
cumstances, as part of the basis of its de- 
cision. i 

I would like to make very clear that in 
our opinion any legislation purporting to 
deny passports to Communist supporters 
would not achieve that purpose if it entirely 
prohibited the Government from utilizing 
confidential information. We certainly do 
not seek legislative authority to rely ab- 
solutely on confidential information, or to 
utilize it so as to preclude an opportunity 
for the passport applicant to rebut it. On 
the other hand, our experience and careful 
analysis of past cases has shown that almost 
without exception dangerous cases in the 
Communist area involve some confidential 
information. The reason for its being con- 
fidential is almost always in order to pro- 
tect the investigative source. Indeed, the 
more recent and meaningful the informa- 
tion is, the more lkely it is that it has come 
from current investigative sources within 
the Communist movement. 

The Government has an overriding inter- 
est in maintaining the security of these in- 
vestigative sources and methods, Of all the 
weapons which we have against the Com- 
munist conspiracy, our knowledge of its cur- 
rent operations is certainly the most im- 
portant. If faced with the unpleasant choice 
of exposing and thereby destroying a valu- 
able and continuing source of such knowl- 
edge, and issuing a passport to an individual 
member of the conspiracy, the Government 
would have no alternative but reluctantly to 
issue the passport as the lesser evil. 

I do not mean to imply that confidential 

information comprises a major, or even a 
very large part of any total case. It almost 
never does. But the part it does play is often 
vital in relating the separate parts of the 
case. 
Legislation designed to prohibit passports 
to Communist supporters but which would 
prevent us from utilizing any confidential 
information whatsoever by requiring full 
confrontation, would, we fear, generate the 
dangerous illusion that the travel of Com- 
munists was being controlled, when ac- 
tually it would not be. Such legislation 
would, in effect, guarantee the most dedi- 
cated and dangerous Communist an absolute 
right to travel. 

The situation is similar with regard to 
highly sensitive information obtained from 
foreign sources or our own diplomatic and 
consular representatives abroad. Our for- 
eign intelligence depends to a great extent 
upon close cooperation with other friendly 
governments and we cannot afford to preju- 
dice these arrangements. 

However, we have not operated, nor do we 
seek to operate, in an unrestricted manner 
in this field. Unless the full disclosure of 
information and the sources thereof would, 
in the opinion of the Secretary of State, 
have a substantial adverse effect upon the 
national security or the conduct of foreign 
relations, then the Department would either 
disclose both, or not rely upon the informa- 
tion. Under existing case law, there must be 
findings of fact by the Secretary of State and 
these findings must state the extent to which 
they are based upon confidential informa- 
tion, and must set forth specifically the rea- 
sons why such information cannot be fully 
disclosed. We think this is wise and should 
be continued. Under such requirements the 
Secretary could hardly, even if he were 80 
disposed, render a decision based on unsub- 
stantiated rumors or gossip. 

Moreover, we are suggesting a further sig- 
nificant step to safeguard the interests of the 
individual applicant. We feel, after careful 
consideration of the detalls of past cases, 
that the Department can and should pro- 
vide the passport applicant with a fair 
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résumé of any confidential evidence which 
cannot be disclosed fully. In most cases, 
this would mean giving him everything ex- 
cept the identity of the source. The appli- 
cant would then have due’ notice of the 
points im Issue and would be given an ade- 
quate oportunity to rebut this information. 

I believe that when the Secretary of State 
asserts that he cannot spread certain in- 
formation on an open record; explains with 
as much particularity as possible the reasons 
of national security why he cannot do so; 
turnishes a summary which he certifies to be 
a fair summary of the information; and 
makes specific findings of fact, we should be 
able to rely on the Secretary's integrity and 
accept his statement. 

Lastly, we feel there should be legislative 
approval of a reasonable oath requirement 
as to present or near-past Communist Party 
membership, We think it desirable to have 
a clear expression of congressional approval 
on this subject. , 

The oath requirement under our now de- 
funct regulations was very helpful to us. 
So long as the requirement is reasonable 
and pertinent, we do not believe that such 
an affidavit infringes unduly on the rights 
of anyone seeking a passport. I am not 
speaking of any so-called test oath. The 
affidavit would not have to be answered in 
any particular way in order for the appli- 
cant to receive a passport. Nor would any 
Particular answer cut short the administra- 
tive procedure open to him. His answer 
would be merely another factor in the con- 
sideration of his case on its merits. 

I would now like, with the committee's 
Permission, to comment briefly on some of 
the bills which are before you. 

HR. 55 (SELDEN BILL) 


H.R. 55 and a number of other identical 
bills before the committee are in the same 
form as the bill which passed the House on 
August 23 last year. 

The Department is in full accord with the 
Objectives of H.R. 55. Representatives of 
the Department apepared before this com- 
mittee twice last year in connection with the 
formulation of a narrow bill directed at the 
Problem of Communist travel. The bill 
which this committee reported out, HR. 
13760, was, in the Department's opinion, 
adequate to meet the problem. However, 
the bill was amended on the floor to provide 
that the judicial review established by the 
bill should be on the record. The Depart- 
ment had previously advised the committee, 
when consideration was being given to such 
a provision, that it would seriously reduce 
the effectiveness of the bill in accomplishing 
the purpose intended, and would place the 
Government “in the hopeless dilemma of 
Tevealing confidential information and 
Sources, or, falling to do so, of issulng the 
Passport." 


HR. 55 contains this same provision which 
is the only aspect of the bill with which the 
Department disagrees. 

The Department, in commenting on H.R. 
55 earlier this year proposed certain revisions 
Which we think would strengthen it. We 
also suggested the addition of rather com- 
Plete administrative review provisions to 
Spell out adequate safeguards of the citizen's 
constitutionally protected right to exit the 
United States. 

If the committee decides that only the 
most minimum provisions should be en- 
acted, and a bill should be kept to its 
Simplest terms, the Department would en- 
dorse H.R. 55 if it were amended (by delet- 
ing three words) to conform to the Dill 
Unanimously reported by this committee 
last yenar. We believe that this bill would 
Fires the Department the legislative authority 
found lacking by the Supreme Court in the 
Kent-Briehl and Dayton cases. 
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HR. 7006 (BENTLEY BILL) 


H.R. 7006 was introduced after the Depart- 
ment submitted Its comments on H.R. 55. 
This bill contains all of the suggestions the 
Department made in those comments. 

We believe that H.R. 7006 would also give 
the Department the legislative authority it 
needs. 

We believe this is a good bill. We strongly 
support it and we hope the committee will 
report it favorably to the House. 

I understand the Department of Justice 
forwarded its technical comments on HR. 
7006 to the committee in mid-June. How- 
ever, I am sure the committee would be 
interested in a current statement of the 
position of the Attorney General on passport 
legislation. 

The Attorney General has advised me that 
the Department of Justice shares the view 
of the Department of State that the enact- 
ment of legislation along the more compre- 
hensive lines of the administration's bill in 
the last Congress would be preferable, How- 
ever, he agrees with us that our most urgent 
current problem in the passport field is the 
lack of congressional authority to deny 
passports to those persons in situations 
where information establishes that their 
travel abroad would constitute a real danger 
to the United States. Accordingly, if the 
Congress decides to enact legislation dealing 
with this narrower problem, the Attorney 
General informed me that his Department 
joins with the Department of State in sup- 
porting the provisions of H.R. 7006 and be- 
lieves it would supply statutory authority 
found lacking by the Supreme Court in the 
Kent-Briehl and Dayton cases. He con- 
tinues to feel, as he suggested, that certain 
minor technical revisions of the bill would 
be helpful. 

H.R. 8329 (HAYS BILL) 
ë H.R. 8329 was only recently introduced 
and the Department received a request for 
comment last Friday, Our comments were 
forwarded to the committee this morning. 

Basically the Department feels that this 
bill would not provide effectively for the 
denial of passports to Communist supporters, 
and therefore is inadequate to counter the 
existing danger. We also feel that, inasmuch 
as it obviously is a comprehensive passport 
bill, it would, by the omission of certain 
important provisions, severely restrict the 
existing authority of the Secretary of State 
to act on considerations of foreign policy 
in the passport field. 

Section 103 of H.R. 8329, for example, ap- 
pears to enumerate certain sole grounds 
upon which passports could be denied. 
This enumeration would by omission se- 
verely restrict the existing authority of the 
Secretary of State to act on individual pass- 
port cases on the basis of reasonably an- 
ticipated harm to the foreign relations of 
the United States. 

Section 103(a) (3) of H.R. 8329 lists three 
rather extreme grounds on which passports 
may be denied on national security grounds. 
Naturally, we agree with these three 
grounds, although we feel that the Depart- 
ment presently has authority to deny pass- 
ports in any cases where there is substan- 
tial evidence of such serious activities, We 
believe, however, that the exclusion of all 
other grounds would make it unlikely that 
even dedicated and known Communists 
could be refused passports under the pro- 
visions of this section. 

An advance showing that a particular 
person would, when abroad, engage in one 
of the narrowly defined extreme activities 
listed in this section would be impossible 
in almost every case, for reasons I have in- 
dicated earlier in this testimony, We rarely 
have reliable information even as to where 
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a Communist is going, much less as to what 
he specifically intends to do when he gets 
there. Our experience teaches us that such 
people frequently misrepresent the places 
they intend to go, as well as the true pur- 
pose of their travel. Furthermore, under 
section 201 of this bill the’ Department 
would not even be able to inquire of the 
applicant about the purpose or length of his 
proposed travel. 

Section 201(c) (2) of H.R. 8329 specifically 
prohibits the Secretary of State from asking 
an applicant for any information with re- 
gard to membership in any organization 
which is not finally registered under the 
provisions of the Subversive Activities Act 
of 1950, Of course, as the committee is 
aware, no organization (including the Com- 
munist Party) is yet included in this cate- 


“gory because of protracted litigation. The 


Department doubts that reliance on this 
provision of the 1950 act (which has not 
yet become effective and appears unlikely to 
do so in the near future) is the best way to 
meet the Communist passport problem in 
1959. 

A difficult problem is posed by section 307 
of H.R. 8329, especially subsection (d). This 
provision would require the judicial branch 
of the Government to substitute its judg- 
ment for that of the executive branch in 
determining whether the disclosure of par- 
ticular information would have a substan- 
tially adverse effect upon national security 
and foreign relations. The courts have 
long held that in such areas the executive 
branch has special competence as well as 
broad constitutional authority, and the 
courts should be hesitant to trespass. The 
Department fears that this section might 
effectively nullify those desirable provisions 
of H.R. 8329 which recognize the necessity 
for the Government to rely on confidential 
information under some circumstances. 

There are many provisions of H.R. 8329 
with which the Department is in agreement, 
and there are a few other technical objec- 
tions which are set forth in greater detail 
in our letter of comment. The Depart- 
ment’s overall opinion, however, is that the 
bill would not be effective in meeting the 
present danger to the national security, and 
that it would not supply the statutory au- 
thority found lacking by the Supreme Court 
in the Kent-Briehl and Dayton cases, 

HR, 2468 (COLLIER BILL) 


H.R. 2468, on which the Department re- 
cently submitted views to the committee, 
appears identical with H.R, 7315. 

The Department is in accord with the ap- 
parent objectives of this bill. We feel that 
H.R. 2468 would probably meet the problems 
we face in the Communist area, The De- 
partment believes, however, that its pro- 
visions are more restrictive than is required, 

Furthermore, the bill proposes to incorpo- 
rate into statute provisions of our 
regulations which were not invalidated by 
the Supreme Court. The Department finds 
no objection to this; however, in the last 
Congress both this committee and the Sen- 
ate Foreign Relations Committee indicated 
a preference for adopting a narrow approach 
to the Communist problem. We would not 
wish to prejudice the likelihood of getting 
remedial legisiation in that area by insist- 
ing on legislative recognition of any broader 
authority at this time, even though it would 
be ultimately desirable. 

We have often pointed out to the Congress 
that we do not believe there is only one 
magic formula to our legislative meeds in 
this area. However, we think provisions 
along the lines of H.R. 7006 are more ade- 
quate both from the standpoint of the indi- 
vidual and the Government. 
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H.R. 5455 (CURTIS BILL) 

There are many features of this bill with 
which the Department is in agreement. 
Again we believe H.R. 5455 would probably 
provide adequate authority in the Commu- 
nist area, but the bill includes provisions 
that are much broader than this. In fact, 
certain provisions of the bill seem to go be- 
yond the comprehensive legislative endorse- 
ment of authority we requested in the ad- 
ministration’s bill submitted to the last Con- 
gress. If this type of comprehensive bill is 
to receive consideration, the Department 
would prefer provisions along the lines of 
those formerly proposed. 

Additionally, H.R. 5455 (sec. 7) would 
create a U.S. Passport Service. The De- 

t is firmly opposed to this feature of 
the bill. The Department feels strongly that 
the Secretary of State should be permitted to 

his Department as he deems neces- 
sary. It has been longstanding executive 
branch policy, as well as the recommenda- 
tion of the Hoover Commission, that depart- 
ment heads should not be deprived of au- 
thority to determine the organization of 
their respective departments. 

Section 7 of H.R. 5455 is defective in a 
number of other ways besides being a viola- 
tion of sound administrative practice, as the 
Department has pointed out in our detailed 
comment upon the bill, 

I have tried to make clear the Depart- 
ment's earnest desire to establish a fair ad- 
ministrative process by which we can achieve 
a balance between a danger to the security 
of the United States and the citizen’s right 
not to have his freedom of movement un- 
reasonably restricted. 

We seek only the means to protect the 
United States by denying passports to those 
relatively few citizens who are knowingly 

in the activities of the Communist 
conspiracy, and whose travel abroad would 
thus be a danger to the security of the 
United States, 


Algeria and the 14th General Assembly 
of the U.N. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES O. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, September 12, 1959 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, Homer 
A. Jack is the newly appointed associate 
executive director of the American Com- 
mittee on Africa, which has offices in 
New York City. Before joining the com- 
mittee staff he was minister of the 
Unitarian Church, of Evanston, III. 

Dr. Jack has written an enlightening 
article on the Algerian problem, which 
appeared in the Christian Century for 
September 9, 1959, which is included here 
under a previous unanimous consent. 
[From the Christian Century, Sept. 9, 1959] 

Tue FORGOTTEN Wan 

UnitTep Nations, N.Y.—The 14th General 
Assembly of the United Nations, due to 
open September 15, will hardly be less con- 
cerned with Africa than the 13th, which dis- 
cussed at least 20 issues affecting Africa and 
in February held a special session on the 
Cameroons. Once again the case of South- 
West Africa will be reopened, with South 
Africa continuing to dodge responsibility for 
her mandate. The International Court of 
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Justice may be asked to accept jurisdiction 
and compel South Africa to submit reports 
on that territory to the UN. 

South Africa will also be reminded at the 
UN. of apartheid within her borders, includ- 
ing her treatment of residents of Indian 
origin. And again on the U.N. agenda will 
be challenges to Portugal's claim that Angola 
and Mozambique are integral parts of metro- 
politan Portugal. Efforts will also be made 
to induce the General Assembly to discuss 
Britain’s Central African Federation, al- 
though Charter obstacles might prevent a 
full-dress debate on deteriorating conditions 
in the Rhodesias and Nyasaland. 


I 


But the chronic issue before the U.N. is 
the continuing war in Algeria. The past 
decade has witnessed war in Korea, Indo- 
china, Suez—and Algeria. All the other wars 
have, in one way or another, come to an end, 
but the Algerian war will enter its sixth year 
on November 1 with no end in sight. 

Recently the French have come under in- 
creasing attack for various acts of cruelty 
and for their treatment of an estimated 
million Algerians held in regrouping centers. 
In April 35 French Roman Catholic priests 
serving with their country’s army in Algeria 
formally condemned the use of torture and 
the summary execution of civilian and mill- 
tary prisoners by the French. In May two 
of France's leading Christians, Maurice Car- 
dinal Feltin and Pastor Mare Boegner, jointly 
issued a statement suggesting that the Chris- 
tian conscience cannot remain indifferent 
to the treatment of the Algerians in the 
French regroupment centers. In June a 
small book, “La Gangréne,” by seven Alger- 
ian students was published. It described 
tortures administered to them by the French 
police in Paris: “The gangrene of torture 
has traveled from Algiers to Paris.” This 
book was promptly banned, but its allegae 
tions have not been disproved. Indeed the 
Catholic weekly Christian Testimony com- 
mented: “As long as France's answer to the 
expressed will of a people to live is torture, 
it is France that will be menaced by death.” 

About 300,000 Algerians are refugees in 
Morocco and Tunisia. They receive some 
help through the Red Crescent, an affiliate 
of the International Red Cross. Atd is also 


coming to them from the United States, in- 


cluding Church World Service, and two 
dozen Algerian students have scholarships 
in the United States. More aid to Algerian 
refugees is badly needed in this World 
Refugee Year. 

Although General de Gaulle was put into 
office partly by French extremists in Algeria, 
there were hopes that, because of his popular 
mandate, he would try to negotiate an end 
to the Algerian war. But though there are 
rumors of secret talks, his government has 
refused to enter into serious negotiations, 
except on terms that Algerians will not ac- 
cept. France has now begun the “integra- 
tion” of Algeria into France—as if there 
were no continuing war. Recently the 
French army opened a new offensive. 

11 


For almost a year there has been in exist- 
ence the Provisional Government of the 
Algerian Republic, created by the National 
Liberation Front. With Ferhat Abbas as 
Prime Minister, this government has head- 
quarters in liberated Algerian territory. 
Some of its ministerial departments operate 
from Tunis and Cairo and it has offices in 
London and New York. Despite threats of 
reprisals from France, 16 nations have recog- 
nized this government, the latest being 
Ghana. The nine independent African 
states, at thelr inaugural mecting in April 
1958, voted to ald Algeria to become inde- 
pendent. Their foreign ministers held an 
unprecedented meeting in Liberia early in 
August primarily to decide what further 
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steps they could take to help Algeria become 
free. Several Arab nations also have given 
the provisional government economic and 
perhaps military aid. 

The so-called Algerian question was first 
put on the U.N. agenda in 1955. However, 
no extensive debates took place until the 
lith and 12th sessions of the Assembly in 
1957. Twenty-four Asian-African nations 
requested that the issue be considered by the 
13th session last autumn. In debates in the 
political committee, a resolution was passed 
recognizing the right of the Algerian people 
to independence and urging negotiations 
between the two parties concerned with a 
view of reaching a solution in conformity 
with the charter of the U.N. The vote was 
82 to 18, with 30 nations abstaining and the 
United States voting in the negative. This 
resolution contained a reference to the pro- 
visional government of Algeria which the 
sponsors volunteered to omit during the 
plenary debate. The vote on this modified 
resolution was 35 to 18, with 28 abstentions. 
This time the United States, in a partial 
but significant change of policy, abstained. 
The result was one vote short of the two- 
thirds majority necessary for Assembly ap- 
proval of the resolution, bu” the moral result 
was clear to everybody—except France. 

Some weeks ago 22 Asian-African nations 
sent to the U.N. Security Council a mem- 
orandum urging it to look into the dete- 
riorating situation in Algeria. At about the 
same time 25 nations, including Japan and 
the Philippines (both of which abstained 
from voting on the Algerian question in the 
13th Assembly), requested that Algeria be 
put on the agenda of the 14th Assembly. 
It is predicted that there will easily be a 
two-thirds vote in the plenary session, with 
several more Latin American states support- 
ing the resolution. 


Algeria apparently constitutes one of the 
most difficult decisions for American policy- 
makers. The United States wants to be 
friendly with France, its longtime ally and 
NATO partner. Yet it presumably wants to 
keep in step with its own revolutionary tra- 
dition, with modern history, and with the 
Asian-African world. Present State De 
ment policy (dictated, significantly, by its 
European rather than its African Section) 
calls for a peaceful, democratic, and just 
solution for Algeria. This is the essence of 
ambiguity. One US. official recently said 
that the American vote on Algeria in the 
next General Assembly will be decided on 
the highest level, almost a military decision 
rather than a political one. 

The Algerian war fs the forgotten war. 
Nobody In the United States seems very con- 
cerned. The labor movement has passed 
several rerolutions on Algeria, but what has 
the church done? In England, however, a 
British Committee on Algeria has lately been 
formed. In Tunisia and Morocco there are 
still hopes that together with a free 
they can form a North African federation, the 
Mahgreb. Tunisian Premier Habib Bour- 
guiba in July urged the Pope to mediate the 
Algerian confilct. In France itself many in- 
tellectuals are deeply disturbed by the in- 
transigence and cruelty exhibited by the 
representatives of their nation in Algeria. 
As Jean-Paul Sartre said some time ago, “If 
we want to save France from this disgrace 
and the Algerians from this hell, there has 
always been and still is only one way—to 
open negotiations and to make peace.” 

The 14th General Assembly of the United 
Nations will ask France to do just that. We 
of the United States should get off the po- 
litical fence, interest ourselves in this vital 
issue affecting the Mediterranean and the 
whole African world, and risk the worst with 


France if necessary. — 2 
MER A. JA! 
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C. D. McNamee, Great Newspaperman and ship in successful community efforts to Petition of the Federated Indians of Cali- 
Outstanding Citizen KUTHO DEW INGUST eee fornia for a Redress of Grievances 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT P. GRIFFIN 


OF MICHIGAN o~ 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, Sentember 12, 1959 


Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. Speaker, a great 
newspaperman, and one of Michigan's 
outstanding citizens recently retired as 
editor of the Muskegon (Mich.) Chron- 
icle published in the Ninth Congressional 
District, which I have the honor to repre- 
sent. Mr. C. D. McNamee steps down 
after he devoted 51 years of his life earn- 
ing a reputation as one of Michigan's top 
journalists. 

Mr. McNamee’s distinguished news- 
Paper career began in 1908 with the 
Owosso (Mich.) Press-American. He 
served as a reporter and editor with the 
Detroit Tribune from 1911 to 1917. 
When he left the old Detroit Tribune 42 
years ago, he joined the staff of the Mus- 
kegon Chronicle, serving first as a county 
and city reporter, then as associate edi- 
tor beginning in 1925, and managing edi- 
tor beginning in 1936, and, finally, as 
editor since 1950. 

His many readers and those who have 
Worked for him over the years revere and 
Tespect Mr. McNamee as a man who 
knows his business as a newspaperman, 
who is firm in his convictions, and who 
has never hesitated to take a forthright 
Public position on vital issues affecting 
his community, State and Nation, 

Throughout the period of his editor- 
ship, Mr. McNamee was eminently suc- 
cessful in his dedicated efforts to publish 
a newspaper which was interesting to 
read, complete in its coverage of national 
and local affairs, forthrightly independ- 
€nt in its leadership in public affairs, and 
highly influential not only in western 
Michigan but throughout the State. 

In addition to the long hours which 
he spent at his editor’s desk, Mr. 
McNamee always found time for great 
bersonal sacrifices in time and effort in 
& wide variety of civic activities. To 
mention only a few of his community 
interests, Mr. McNamee provided out- 
Standing leadership in the organization 
of the West Shore Symphony, the Mus- 
kegon Civie Theater Association, the 
Greater Muskegon Community Chest; he 

been a tireless leader in the Boy 
Scouts organization; and he pioneered 
the establishment of the commission- 
Manager form of city government for 
Muskegon, 

Over the years, he has been the re- 
Cipient of many honors and awards for 
distinguished service; for example, he 
received the distinguished service award 
of the Michigan Department of the Ma~ 
rine Corps League, he was cited by Tem- 
ple B'nai Israel in 1952 as the outstand- 
ing Christian of the year, and, more re- 
cently, a special resolution of apprecia- 
tion was adopted by the Muskegon City 
Commission in recognition of his leader- 


A few months ago, Mr. McNamee re- 
ceived the annual award of the Mich- 
igan United Conservation Clubs, honor- 
ing the Muskegon Chronicle as the out- 
standing newspaper in the State of 
Michigan for its reporting of conserva- 
tion news. 

Mr. McNamee has been active for 
many years in such professional organ- 
izations as the American Society of 
Newspapermen, the Michigan Press As- 
sociation, the Associated Press Manag- 
ing Editors Association, and the Uni- 
versity of Michigan Press Association. 
He served as a lecturer in the Univer- 
sity of Michigan School of Journalism. 

He has always taken a particular in- 
terest and genuine pride in the train- 
ing of young journalists. His cub re- 
porters usually found him to be a rough 
taskmaster at the beginning, but they 
soon learned that his example and de- 
manding standards provided invaluable 
guidelines for their own careers. 

Mr, McNamee’s half-century of serv- 
ice as a newspaperman and civic leader 
stands as a record of outstanding 
achievement worthy of the attention 
and recognition of Congress. 

Mr. Speaker, on behalf of my col- 
leagues in the Congress and my con- 
stituents, I warmly extend to Mr. 
McNamee the wish that he may enjoy 
many happy years of retirement and 
good health. 


Farm Imports 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, September 12, 1959 


Mr. DORN of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, when farm imports exceed farm 
exports in our country with its over- 
whelming farm surpluses it is a national 
calamity and unbelievable; but, Mr. 
Speaker, here are the figures: 

FARM EXPORTS FELL BELOW 1956 IMPORTS 


In a reversal of form, the United 
States imported more agricultural prod- 
ucts during the year ending July 31 than 
it exported. 

In the previous 12-month period, the 
exports exceeded the imports. 

Preliminary figures put exports during 
the year at $3,720,450,000 in value and 
imports at $4,005,258,000. In the pre- 
ceding year, the exports were $4,001,820,- 
000 and the imports $3,929,422,000. 

Agriculture Department officials said 
the decline in foreign sales during the 
past year largely reflected a sharp drop 
in cotton sales. U.S. cotton prices were 
above world levels. : 

An upsurge in exports is expected dur- 
ing the 12-month period ending next 
July 1, largely on the basis that cotton 
has been returned to a competitive price 
basis in world markets. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN F. BALDWIN, JR. 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, September 12, 1959 


Mr. BALDWIN. Mr. Speaker, there is 
reproduced below the contents of a peti- 
tion of the Federated Indians of Cali- 
fornia for a redress of grievances, which 
today has been filed in the House of 
Representatives: 

PETITION OF THE FEDERATED INDIANS OF CALI= 
FORNIA FoR A REDRESS OF GRIEVANCES 


To the GOVERNMENT OF THE UNITED STATES: 

We, the Federated Indians of California, 
one of the organizations among the 36,000 
enrolled Indians of the State of California, 
pursuant to a resolution unanimously 
adopted at a convention, duly called and 
peaceably assembled, at the county court- 
house, in the city of Sacramento, State of 
California, on the 16th day of August 1959, 
do hereby submit to the Government of the 
United States this, our petition for a redress 
of grievances under the first amendment to 
the Constitution of the United States which 
reads as follows: 

“Congress shall make no law respecting 
an establishment of religion, or prohibiting 
the free exercise thereof; or a the 
freedom of speech, or of the press; or the 
right of the people peaceably to assemble and 
to petition the Government for a redress of 
grievances.” 

Our President, whom the Indians of this 
country call the Great White Father has 
just obtained from Congress the passage of 
legislation to curb and eradicate what he 
called gangsterism, racketeering, and corrupt 
practices existing in the feld of labor- 
management relations brought to light by 
months of investigation by the committees 
of the Congress. 

In presenting this petition we desire to 
bring to the attention of the Government 
of the United States the fact that the Indians 
of California, in the matter of the just 
settlement of their claims against the 
United States, authorized to be presented to 
the Indian Claims Commission, and by ap- 
peal, to the courts, are suffering now, and 
have suffered for many years, from the same 
evils, namely, racketeering, gangsteriam, and 
corruption largely in connection with the 
selection of attorneys to present our claims 
to the legal tribunals established by law and 
im some instances the attorneys themselves 
have violated the laws of the State of Cali- 
fornia and of the United States, These evils 
have existed for many years and have caused 
us, not only substantial losses in money, but 
have delayed and thwarted the just settle- 
ment of our claims for many years. Selfish 
and unprincipled men, some of whom have 
criminal records, have wormed their way 
into our affairs and for years have collected 
large sums of money from our people on 
false pretenses; in one instance of which we 
have documentary proof, a group of men 
organized a gambling corporation in Nevada, 
transferred their activities to California, the 
par value of the stock being the sum of 10 
cents with provision in its articles of incor- 
poration under Nevada law for the sale of 
1 million shares, and the purpose set forth 
in said articles was dealing in the claims of 
thousands of Indians against the United 
States for a profit; and we also have docu- 
mentary proof that several attorneys now 
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prominent and vocal in our affairs have, or 
had a contract with this company. We have 
found that a number of other violations of 
law have occurred in connection with the 
activities of some attorneys in our claims 
cases. 

We have brought these evils to the atten- 
tion of the officials of the State of California 
and of the United States but so powerful 
have been the political and personal influ- 
ence brought to bear upon public officials 
that our rights have not been protected; we 
cannot mention or recall a single instance of 
anything ever having been done by either 
Federal or State officials to correct the evils 
we have mentioned, herein. 

We, therefore, as members of the Indian 
race and duly enrolled descendants of the 
tribes and bands of Indians who occupied 
and owned the major part of the lands of the 
State of California at the time they were 
acquired by the United States from the Re- 
public of Mexico under the Treaty of Gua- 
dalupe Hidalgo in the year 1848, and vitally 
interested in the just settlement of our 
claims against the United States now being 
litigated before the Indian Claims Commis- 
sion; and also as citizens of the State of 
California and of the United States, in the 
exercise of a right given to us by the first 
amendment to the Constitution, for the pur- 
pose of freeing ourselves from the chains of 
servitude and oppression placed upon us by 
gangsters and racketeers to the end that our 
just claims may be settled according to the 
principles of right, truth, and justice and 
the schemes and purposes of these selfish 
men exposed and thwarted and the men in- 
volved in them forever banished and forever 
expelled from our midst, and prevented here- 
after from ever having anything to do with 
our affairs, do hereby submit this petition 
for a redress of grievances to the Govern- 
ment of the United States earnestly urging it 
to see to it that the laws enacted by Congress 
for our protection be enforced and fully car- 
ried out. 

By authority of the Federated Indians of 
California as set forth in the foregoing res- 
olution: 


By BERTHA STEWART, Secretary. 
8 at San Francisco, Calif., September 


I Am an American 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o 


HON. JOSEPH M. MONTOYA 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, September 12, 1959 


Mr. MONTOYA. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to revise and extend my remarks, 
I include an excellent and sympathetic 
speech made by Miss Clora Ann Click of 
Des Moines, N. Mex., when she won the 
New Mexico 4-H talent and public 
speaking contest held in Las Cruces, 
N. Mex. I think all of us can profit by 
reading the remarks made by this fine 
young girl: 

I Amt AN AMERICAN, THIS Is My Country 

The title of my speech is “I Am an Ameri- 
can, This Is My Country.” Have you ever 
made this statement, or even thought about 
it? I think that it is one of the greatest 
things a person can say, because, after all, 
what other statement can you think of that 
covers so much ground and means so much 
to you personally? 

The main trend of events during the last 
2 years has been toward the scientific phase 
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and development of America. People have 
been concerned with the number of satel- 
lites we have in comparison to the number 
Russia has, whether the next rocket try will 
reach its goal or will fall back to earth a 
failure, with the long months of preparation 
ruined in one fatal moment, and whether 
the experts in charge will ever perfect the 
means to actually send a person to the 
moon. I'm not going to minimize this sci- 
entific of America, because I believe 
that it is a very important part of our 
lives—both personally and as a Nation of 
people. I do believe, however, that while we 
have not been putting too much emphasis 
on this part of America, that maybe the rest 
of America and what it means to be an 
American, has not had enough emphasis. 

Since I live in a ranching part of the 
country, I am naturally more aware of the 
bountiful lands of America than a person 
would be who had always lived in the city. 
The various industries all have their places 
in this land and many of them are depend- 
ent on natural resources. For instance 
there are the mining, petroleum, and for- 
estry industries, to mention just a few. 
May I add a word here on these natural re- 
sources? We should all realize that they are 
part of our heritage on this great land and 
that we must help to preserve them for fu- 
ture generations: 

The educational opportunities are better 
here than anywhere else in the world. 
Where else can a person go to school in pub- 
lic schools, use free textbooks, have the ad- 
vantage of having good teachers who are 
well trained, and further their education in 
their own chosen field without fear of in- 
terference from the government? We should 
remember that people everywhere are not as 
privileged as we are and in many cases are 
told what field to enter and then put to 
work where they are needed most rather 
than where they want to work. I believe 
that young people too often don't realize 
that their responsibility in return for this 
trust in them is great. We are the future 
leaders of the world and it is up to us to 
take full advantage of every opportunity 
coming our way to better prepare us for the 
work ahead. 

There are many of us who are born Ameri- 
cans and have all the rights of Americans 
as soon as we can use them. There are 
many others who are immigrants and have 
fought hard to become Americans, Stop to 
consider for a minute—what if you had been 
born somewhere else? Don't you think that 
you would want to become an American as 
Quickly as possible? I am sure that I would. 
While some of the immigrant Americans 
have been content to merely stop at the 
slums, there are those who are striving 
earnestly to better themselves and their po- 
sition whenever possible and many have 
been successful. 

Politics may seem very remote and far 
away from us right now, but it is really a 
very strong influence on our lives. Even 
though the great majority of us will never 
actually run for a public office, it is still our 
personal responsibility to try to get the best 
person into office. We can do this by sup- 
porting the campaign of the person who is 
our choice for the office and above all, by our 
vote. Voting is one of our most important 
privileges and duties, To vote wisely, we 
should inform ourselves and then by our 
very presence at the polls, we will show that 
we are wi to take up the fight to keep 
America on a democratic basis. 

President Roosevelt appeared before Con- 
gress on January 6, 1941, and outlined a plan 
to help the Allies in the war against the Axis. 
First of all he stated the four freedoms. 
They are as follows: The first is freedom of 
speech and expression. This is used many, 
many times, and without if many demo- 
cratic functions of this country would fail 
and we would have an almost insurmount- 
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able personal obstacle. This second is free- 
dom of every person to worship God in 
his own way. This is very important to us 
personally. The Bible is the greatest book 
we have and we must have faith in God 
and in his supremacy before we can ever 
fully complete our mission on this earth. 
I believe that we were all put here to fulfill 
a purpose and if we don’t pay proper re- 
spect to our maker and study his word, we 
will be left with a huge void in our lives. 
The third is freedom from want, and the 
fourth is freedom from fear. In world 
terms these Inst two insure our happiness 
and safety here. Freedom from want must 
be obtained through economic understand- 
ings and freedom from fear can be obtained 
through a world reduction of armaments to 
such an extent that nations cannot commit 
an act of physical aggression against any 
neighbor, 

These four freedoms were intended to 
reach all over the world, and apply to every 
nation. Of course we know that they have 
not been followed throughout the world, but 
freedom of speech, freedom of religion, and 
other freedoms, such as freedom of the 
press, are in effect in this country. Our 
forefathers have fought many battles to give 
us these freedoms, and now it is up to us 
to keep them going and to do our best to 
live up to them in thelr fullest sense. 

Modern science and inventions have 
shaped our lives to a very great extent. Lab- 
oratories have turned out countless devices 
and gadgets and have made discoveries to 
further our comfort, pleasure, and knowl- 
edge, Let me mention a few of the more 
important ones: Electricity, automobiles, 
airplanes, missiles, movies, radio, television, 
radar, medical advances, development of 
atomic power, plastics, telephones, and many 
others. I could use all of my allotted time 
in talking just about these inventions. 
Take, for instance, the telephone. We all 
know that it was invented by Alexander 
Graham Bell in 1876. Two years later the 
first central switchboard was put into op- 
eration, and by the end of the century more 
than 700,000 telenhones were in use in the 
United States. Now the United States has 
more telephones than the entire remainder 
of the world combined. Pehaps another 
good example would be the automobile in- 
dustry. We all know something of the 
tremendous advancements in this industry 
since the first cars were invented. There 
really are not too many things in the new 
cars which are like those of the first cars, 
and the appearances are, at least, certainly 
different. 

Our scientific advancements are superior to 
those found anywhere else in the world. 
Even from behind the Iron Curtain, stu- 
dents are sent to America for more advanced ' 
training in this field. 

I think that you can see by now that 
America is by far the most advanced coun- 
try, with so many advantages over any 
other country that they can hardly compare. 
I am proud, and I'm sure that you are too, 
to be able to make the statement: I am 
an American, this is my country. 


Petroleum Industry Centennial 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARROLL D. KEARNS 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, September 12, 1959 
Mr. KEARNS. Mr. Speaker, the 100th 


anniversary of the birth of the petroleum 
industry in Titusville, Pa., August 27, 


1959 


1859, was celebrated the week of Au- 
gust 23 through 29, 1959. 

It was indeed a great honor to have 
the Honorable Arthur E. Summerfield, 
the Postmaster General of the United 
States, as the speaker on the auspicious 
occasion of the dedication of a new post- 
age stamp, issued in commemoration of 
the drilling of the first commercial oil 
well by Col. Edwin Drake. 

As a Member of Congress from the 24th 
Congressional District of Pennsylvania, 
I consider that it was a high tribute to 
my district and to the oil industry to 
have the Postmaster General take time 
out of his busy schedule to make this 
contribution to the success of the oil 
centennial. 


Small Businessmen Plagued by 
Government Forms 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE S. McGOVERN 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 11, 1959 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. Speaker, re- 
cently I received a letter from Mr. Al 
Schock, president of the Terrace Park 
Dairy, of Sioux Falls, S. Dak. Mr. 
Schock is an outstanding business and 
civic leader. His letter to the Director 
of the Census, in reply to a request to 
complete a new Government form is, in 
my opinion, a graphic statement of the 
Small businessman’s legitimate com- 
plaint about the morass of Government 
forms. Many small businessmen have 
told me that a sizable amount of their 
time is taken up trying to work their way 
through blanks and forms now required 
by the agencies of the Government, 

I include Mr. Schock’s letter for the 
attention of my colleagues: 

SEPTEMBER 8, 1959. 

Rozserr W. BURGESS, 

Director, Bureau of the Census, U.S. De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington, 
DL. 

Dran Mz, Burcess: In September 4 I re- 
ceived a monthly Industry Survey Form that 
you have requested us to fill out. Aside from 
the fact that we are alrealy overburdened fili- 
ing out meaningless forms, the form you have 
Provided is no more applicable to obtaining 
a dairy report than is a Cadillac for hauling 
livestock. 

The trouble with America today is that 
Small business is being demoralized by inces- 
Sant redtape harassment imposed by Bureau 
dictators of every sort from Washington. 
When will all this meaningless monkey busi- 
Neas cease? When will operators of small 
business be permitted to use their energies to 
Produce rather than waste time in nonpro- 
ductive effort. The wealth of a nation is de- 
termined by the quantity of goods produced 
at low cost for the masses. Industry will do 
this provided our Government does not place 
too many demoralizing stumbling blocks in 
its path. 

Since I'm in no mood to fill out additional 
Torms I am returning your form to you for 
your bulging files. 

Sincerely, 
AL. A. Schock, 
President. 

FS. -A the information that you seek can 

be obtained by your office from the Mik 
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Marketing Division of the Department of 
Agriculture. We report monthly to that De- 
partment. You'll find the latter in the 
vicinity of your own building in Washington. 
P.S.S.—Incidentally this letter is being 
written on Labor Day. Holidays for small 
business management are fast becoming a 
thing of the past. Thanks in part to you. 


NALC President William Doherty Presents 
Compelling Plea for International Un- 
derstanding 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, September 12, 1959 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, a 
major element in efforts to maintain 
peace in the world is understanding be- 
tween peoples of different races, nation- 
alities, and cultures. Recently, in a 
speech prepared for delivery at a trade 
union congress in Stuttgart, Germany, 
William C. Doherty, president of the Na- 
tional Association of Letter Carriers, de- 
scribed, in very cogent terms, the role 
of the international labor movement 
in efforts to increase communication 
among the world's populace. 

In his address, Mr. Doherty states with 
forceful clarity a fundamental fact of 
vital importance to a world engaged in 
a war of nerves. He declares that 

Freedom of communication and dictator- 
ship cannot exist in nature together. For 
the dictator, to be successful, must make 
of every man an island. * * * It is because 
of this truth that a free system of commu- 
nications has always been freedom’s first cre- 
ation and tyranny’s first target. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of that portion of Mr. 
Doherty’s able talk dealing with the ne- 
cessity for exchange of information and 
fellowship between citizens of different 
countries be printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp. The address was delivered 
at Stuttgart on September 10, 1959. 

There being no objection, the ex- 
cerpts were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

EXCERPTS FROM AN ADDRESS BY WILLIAM O. 
DOHERTY, PRESIDENT, NATIONAL ASSOCIA- 
TION OF LETTER CARRIERS, AND VICE PRESI- 
DENT, AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR AND 
CONGRESS or INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATIONS, 
Bxronx DEUTSCHER GEWERKSCHAFTSBUND 
CONGRESS, SturracarT, GERMANY, SEPTEM- 
BER 10, 1959 
It has always seemed a curious and sig- 

nificant thing to me, that the ordinary 
everyday people of this world, such as you 
and I, have no trouble whatsoever in main- 
taining friendships which ignore interna- 
tional boundaries and which survive mili- 
tary alliances—and which always seem to 
survive even the activities of the profes- 
sional diplomats. It is only governments 
which have trouble in maintenance of 
friendship. 

We of organized labor have forged a true 
brotherhood which includes men of good 
will everywhere, regardless of race, creed, 
or nationality. Ours is the only true and 
successful brotherhood on earth, 

The AFL-CIO has uncompromisingly sup- 
ported a firm and aggressive position against 
all kinds of totalitarianism and for the ad- 
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t 
vancement of free trade unions in every cor- 
ner of the world, 

We feel strongly that the programs for 
organization and workers’ education which 
are required in the lesser-developed areas 
of the world—in particular, in Africa and 
Asia—have created new challenges to the 
tree trade union movement, and have made 
new demands on its resources. 

In view of the efforts of the ICFTU to 
meet this situation adequately, a number 
of suggestions have been made about how 
that organization should be reinvigorated in 
order to accomplish its indispensable world 
role. We in the American trade union move- 
ment are anxious to join with our fellow 
ICFTU affillates to support the necessary 
8 and changes to accomplish this 
work, 

It is good to be able to state that the 
affiliates of the AFL-CIO are also now play- 
ing an increasingly vital role in the work 
of the International Trade Secretariats. We 
believe it is becoming clear to anyone with 
the eyes to see that a good deal of the 
organization work that is required to be 
carried out in large parts of the world can 
best be accomplished by organizations such 
as the International Trade Secretariats that 
have a particular Interest In a trade or in- 
dustry where the organizing is to be car- 
ried on, 

I am glad to be able to inform you that 
our experience in organizing work along 
these lines—that is, through the Interna- 

ts—has become 


creasingly successful in the Western Hemi- 
sphere, and it is our hope that in this type 
of activity we have found the way in which 
we can be of real and permanent assistance 
to our Latin American brothers south of our 
border, 

The new Soviet-Communist line calling for 
peaceful coexistence and united fronts has 
greatly increased our task in the so-called 
neutral or uncommitted areas. It is vital 
that we remain mindful of the fact that even 
while the Russians are talking loudest about 
entering into peaceful economic competition 
with the West, they are not diminishing at 
all their ruthless program of forceful inter- 
national aggression. . 

This was well illustrated by their provok- 
ing the crisis over Berlin. Our friends in 
India have also experienced a similar sense 
of urgency created by Communist China's 
unforgivable aggression in Tibet. 

More than ever, it is our feeling in the 
AFL-CIO that the response of the West must 
be to safeguard its unity, and that we must 
not allow false promises and propaganda 
campaigns to weaken or dissolve in any way 
our solid opposition to any and all attempts 
of international communism to encroach 
upon the free world. 

Iam happy to be able to state that in our 
own country the AFL-CIO has taken the 
lead—both before congressional committees 
and in representations to the executive 
branch of our Government—in 
that the foreign economic policy of the 
United States must be attuned to the welfare 
and security, not only of our own Nation, 
but to the economic requirements and aspi- 
rations of all the people in the free world. 


Now, why have we in the international 
labor movement been successful in creating 
and maintaining international friendship 
when professional diplomacy has so often 
failed? Because diplomacy, though neces- 
sary, is a bloodless exchange on a govern- 
ment-to-government level. 

The international labor movement, on the 
other hand, is a people-to-people operation; 
and in the realm of human affatrs this is the 
only kind of operation that has permanent 
value. 

Men of good will are basically the same 
the world over. And, given half a chance, 
we always do very well together. 

This is not surprising. After all, to para- 
phrase another great poet, Shakespeare; We 
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are fed with the same food, hurt with the 
same Weapons, subject to the same diseases, 
healed by the same means, warmed and 
cooled by the same winter and summer. 

I sincerely believe this vast potential for 
international understanding and friendship 
should be recognized by the governments of 
the world and exploited to its fullest extent. 
We who make up the labor organizations of 
the free worid have the membership, the will, 
and the machinery to accomplish this objec- 
tive, and in this we are unique among all 
other organizations in the world. 

You know, my friends, in a way it is very 
significant that I was selected to represent 
American labor at this Congress, for I have 
the honor to lead a union which deals with 
communications, and the key to peace in the 
future is the extension and refinement of 
communication between people. 

Freedom of communication and dictator- 
ship cannot exist in nature together. For 
the dictator, to be successful, must make of 
every man an island—it is necessary to make 
him feel that he alone has the will to lift 
a dream strong hand against oppression or, 
if need be, to stand barefoot against the hob- 
nails. 

It is because of this truth that a free sys- 
tem of communications has always been 
freedom's first creation and tyranny's first 
target. 

Compare our own free communications 
with the situation that exists among those 
bleak meridians of slavery behind the Iron 
Curtain. In that great commonwealth of 
fear, the postman, in most Instances, does 
not make his appointed rounds; the 
radio is the progenitor of propaganda lies, 
the newspaper is a creature of the State and 
the telephone an instrument that makes 
men's tongues thicken with terror. 

Soviet Russia has made enormous tech- 
nological advances; in two generations she 
has Jumped from the oxcart to the cyclotron. 
But there is less freedom of communications 
there today than there was in the time of 
Genghis Khan. And there wil always be a 
limitation of communications until free- 
dom is once again available in wholesale 
quantities and when men can once again 
walk upright and call no man master, and 
worship the Almighty as they see fit. 

But wherever freedom still exists, there 18 
a possibility that we of organized labor hold 
in our hands and our hearts the key to 
the future. The perspiration from our brows 
could well be the force which can turn the 
wheels that will crush those wanton wills 
who hold freedom in contempt and account 
democracy a fraud. 

That is why—to me—this tremendous 
spirit of brotherhood that exists among us— 
this deep and abiding fellowship, has never 
had such profound implications as it has to- 
day. 

For it may well be that we—who have 
traveled so far through adversity, who have 
borne the burden of contempt, who have 
felt the whiplash of calumny—even we shall 
someday be the chosen instrument through 
which all men everywhere can learn that the 
Lord God of trajectory and blast is also the 
Lord God of fresh bread and April morning, 
and that peace is not as hopeless of achieve- 
3 as the warmongers would have us be- 

eve. 

And so—brothers—if there is a message 
which I can bring you today from across 
the water it is this: 

Let us face the future with courage, with 
confidence and with pride; and let us face 
it together. 

Let us lift up our eyes. Above our heads 
extends the bright and singing land of 
infinite hope, infinite accomplishment. Let 
us march forward into that promised land 
tovether as brothers and comrades in a 
mighty endeayor. 
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The Labor-Management Reform Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT C. BYRD 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, September 12, 1959 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I voted for the Kennedy-Ervin 
bill when it passed the Senate, and I also 
voted for the conference report when it 
came to the Senate. I have been criti- 
cized for my vote by a district president 
of the UMWA in West Virginia, and I 
have received from his office a resolu- 
tion of condemnation, to which I have 
today responded by letter. I ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recor the resolution and 
a press article carrying the labor lead- 
er’s attack upon the two West Virginia 
Senators, published in the Beckley (W. 
Va.) Post-Herald, on September 10, 1959. 
I also ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the Rrcorp 
my letter of reply to the resolution of 
condemnation. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion, article, and letter were ordered to 
be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

Whereas during the past several years in 
the National Congress, a group known as the 
Senate Labor Rackets Committee has been 


developing a patter of approach designed to 


destroy the organized labor movement and 
reduce the men and women who toil to chat- 
tel slaves. It accomplished its work well in 
providing a forum of discussion and dissem- 
ination to the public of a garbled and dis- 
torted picture of union labor. Whenever and 
wherever possible this committee worked in 
the atmosphere of the savage passions of 
Washington politics and the irreconcilable 
conflict of personal conscience and personal 
ambition; and 

Whereas the hour of decision came to the 
Congress within the past few days when 
against the pleading of House Speaker Ray- 
BURN, A coalition of southern Democrats and 
reactionary Republicans were successful in 
passing the Landrum-Griffin bill—the most 
stringent of the three before the honorable 
body—a bill designed by the malefactors of 
great wealth and the disciples of entrenched 
greed to take the laboring masses back down 
that long road when we were nothing more 
than outcasts deprived of performing any 
meaningful function in our communities, 
denied the basic necessities of life including 
adequate health care and unable to main- 
tain the minimum standards of decency this 
social stagnation made living a thing to be 
deplored; and 

Whereas in the last political campaign we 
were confronted with political chameleons— 
lizards that change color of their skin—who 
uttered praise and platitudes for the greatest 
labor tion in all the world—the 
United Mine Workers of America—and swore 
allegiance to the cause we collectively 
espouse. In these allegations they gave only 
Upservice and we submit that to this date 
they have not performed one single act that 
may be considered constructive in perform- 
ing the task they purported to perform—the 
slogan on their campaign posters was “Bulld 
West Virginia With RanpotpH and Brno.“ 

Whereas this stab in the back will, if not 
taken lightly, perform a great service for our 
people—it will cause them to come to the 
realization that a politician cannot be 
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trusted when the chips are down; it will 
awake in them the graveness of the situa- 
tion and cause them to realize anew that 
their only hope is in the power and influence 
of our great organization and our great 
leader, John L. Lewis, who has toiled always 
with unyielding courage and persistence in 
their best interest. In the discharge of his 
duties, Mr. Lewis in his high office, has with 
fairness of appraisal, poise amid confusion, a 
kindly heart, a nobility of goodness, and the 
simple faith in men that all great leaders 
possess continued to give much of himeelf 
to make the road smoother, the trip more 
rewarding as we have journeyed down 
through the years and continue into the 
uncertain tomorrow; and 

Whereas this good man made an appeal 
through our legislative agent, Bob Howe, to 
the several Representatives and Senators, to 
stand by their campaign promise and keep 
West Virginia building. For this only can 
be accomplished by keeping labor free in free 
America. Prior to this he appealed person- 
ally to our two Senators on behalf of the 
confirmation of Lewis Strauss. You know 
the answer as it is a matter of public record. 
Before Congress had barely convened in Jan- 
uary they went contrary to our great leader 
on civil rights legislation. When the ques- 
tion arises as to what they thought is the 
dest interests of our unlon—their hitting 
average ts 100 percent against your wives and 
children and those yet unborn. For the far- 
reaching effects of this labor legislation will 
be here to plague us for many, many years 
to come if it follows the pattern of Taft- 
Hartley; and 

Whereas during all this hour of betrayal 
three Representatives from West Virginia did 
not forget the men and women who sent 
them to Congress and will keep them there— 
Mrs. ELIZABETH KEE, Mr. HARLEY STAGGERS, 
and Mr. CLEVELAND M. Banxr stood up and 
were counted on our side if you please. 
Through courage, honest devotion, and un- 
sullied fighting spirit they proved their 
worth beyond question in this grave respon- 
sibility of their stewardship. Their integrity 
in office and faithfulness to trust has ever 
been their longing and aspiration—they covet 
and cultivate your friendship by deeds not 
words and promises; and 

- Whereas we believe that those who have 
been faithful to their trust should be re- 
warded—tlikewise our betrayers should re- 
ceive our everlasting condemnation. We 
must have Representatives who realize that 
while their duties present a thorny and 
laborious problem, the reward of a task well 
done becomes toward the fulfil- 
ment of human destiny; therefore be it 

Resolved, That Local Union 9375 of Tralee, 
W. Va., in regular meeting assembled, con- 
demn the action of our Senators and Rep- 
resentatives in the National Congress who 
play footsie with the U.S. Chamber of Com- 
merce, the Manufacturers Association, and 
all other groups who prowl the streets and 
buildings in our Nation's Capital seeking to 
prevent the people who toll in America from 
having some of the better things of life, and 
commend for high honors, Ker, Barkey, and 
Sraccers; and be it further 

Resolved, That we begin to plan now to 
eliminate from the lawmaking body those 
who stood against us in the supreme chal- 
lenge and put our plans into action when we 
go to the polls In 1960, 

Praternally submitted. 

This resolution was unanimously adopted 
at the District 29, United Mine Workers of 
America Labor Day celebration held at Pine- 
ville, W. Va., Monday, September 7, 1959. 

The motion to adopt the resolution was 
made by Fred Wooten, Local Union 6026, 
Coalwood, W. Va. and was seconded by 
5 855 Moore, Local Union 17633, Thorpe, 

Va. 


1959 
[From the Beckley (W. Va.) Post-Herald, 
Sept. 10, 1959] 
TITLER Buasts SENATORS FOR “STAB IN THE 
Back” 


West Virginia’s two U.S. Senators, JEN- 
NINOS RANDOLPH, Of Elkins, and ROBERT G. 
Byer, of Sophia, have been accused of “stab- 
bing labor in the back” in a resolution al- 
ready mailed to them and now being sent to 
every local union of the United Mine Workers 
of America in the State. 

The resolution was adopted at the Labor 
Day celebration Monday in Pineville. George 
J. Titler, president of District 29, of the 
UMWA, repeated some of the charges made 
against RaNDoLPH and Bynop in Pineville. 

Titler said: “The labor unions and coal 
miners, especially in West Virginia, have 
been shocked and nauseated by the action 
of the so-called pro-labor Brrp and RAN- 
DOLPH in the 86th Congress. 

“The first real stab in the back by Ran- 
DOLPH and Byrrp, a stab at the coal miners 
of West Virginia, was when they allowed 
LD] Jonnson to pull them around by 
the nose and get them to vote against Lewis 
Strauss when his confirmation came before 
the U.S. Senate for Secretary of Commerce. 

“For 10 years we have been trying to get 
quotas on import of residual oil—and 2 
months after Strauss succeeded in having 
this done the two Senators from Wert Vir- 
ginla cut his throat from ear to ear. Their 
votes constituted the balance of power which 
rejected him. 

“Their next two antilabor votes were for 
the Kennedy-Erwin bill and when they voted 
for the compromise Landrum-Griffin bill. 

“In the last 10 years we have had three 
nasty thrusts of fascism in America. The 
first was the Taft-Hartley Act, the second 
the right-to-work laws in 19 States, and the 
third the Kennedy-Erwin and Landrum- 
Griffin bills.” 

The blunt resolution of protest came from 
UMWA Local 9375 at Tralee. It was unani- 
mously adopted by those present for the 
celebration. 

SEPTEMBER 12, 1959. 
Mr. GEORGE TITLER, 
President District 29, United Mine Workers 
of America, Beckley, W. Va. ` 
Dran Grorce: I have noted the Beckley 
Post-Herald story of September 10, cantioned 
“Titler Blasts Senators for ‘Stab in the 
Back“ ‘The article refers to a resolution 
adopted at the District 29 Labor Day cele- 
bration in Pineville on September 7, and 
states that the resolution is being malled to 
Senator RanpotrH and to me and every 
UMWA local union in the State. 

I have received the resolution. It came 
to me in an envelope mailed from Beckley 
and bearing your return address. I have 
noted the condemnation of my action, and 
that of Senator RanDOoLPH and Congrecsmen 
Hecuure, Stack, and Moore, in voting for 
the labor-management reform bill which 
recently passed both Houses of the Congress. 

The resolution speaks of “political cha- 
meleons“ who, in the last political campaign, 
“swore allegiance” to the cauce which the 
United Mine Workers of America “collec- 
tive espouse.” May I say that those who 
prepared the resolution, and I assume you 
took part in its preparation, might do well 
to remember that I stated, time and again. 
during the last campaign, that I intended to 
vote for a labor-management reform bill. 
I made this statement to the people several 
times during my appearances on television 
and otherwise. No individual need have 
been under any false impreerion as to where 
I stood, because I felt at that time, as I 
feel now, that the American people as a 
Whole wanted and deserved some legisla- 
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tion to prevent, as much as possible, future 
corruption and racketeering in the labor- 
management field. The rank and file mem- 
bership of many of our unions needed pro- 
tection, and I am confident that many of 
the labor leaders themselves throughout the 
country realized that something had to be 
done. 

The resolution goes on to state, in refer- 
ring to the two West Virginia Senators, as 
follows: 

“To this date they have not performed 
one single act that may be considered con- 
structive in performing the task they pur- 
ported to perform—the slogan on their cam- 
paign posters was ‘build West Virginia With 
RANDOLPH and Brrp.’” 

It is to be regretted that those who seek 
to criticize Senator Ranpotpn and me find 
it convenient to overlook the many efforts 
we have put forth in behalf of our State and 
our people. We have performed not “one 
single act” but many acts which should 
redound to the best interests of our con- 
stituency. What about the Coal Research 
and Development Act, which was cospon- 
sored by the two West Virginia Senators? 
The efforts of Senator RaNpoLPH and me in 
urging upon our leadership and upon the 
appropriate committee of the Senate that 
action be taken on this measure, were re- 
sponsible in great measure for enactment 
of this legislation. What about the area 
redevelopment legislation which passed the 
Senate several months ago? Have those who 
criticize us today forgotten that my sub- 
committee held hearings m West Virginia 
on the need for such legislation and that 
Senator RaNDOLPH appeared and gave testi- 
mony in its behalf? What about the Youth 
Conservation Corps Act? This bill, which 
Senator RaNpoLPH and I joined in cospon- 
soring, passed the Senate, and its enactment 
into law would put many thousands of 
young men to work. What about the public 
works measures which have been made pos- 
sible by the work of the West Virginia Sen- 
ators on the Public Works Committee and 
the Senate Appropriations Committee? 
These projects will put men to work at Sum- 
mersville and Princeton and East Rainelle 
and at other places throughout the State. 
What about the appropriations made by my 
committee for armory construction in West 
Virginia? Ask our mutual friend, Congress- 
man BarLey, as to who was responsible for 


the inclusion of additional moneys for West 


Virginia in the military construction appro- 
priation bill, 

I could go on and on, if it were neceseary, 
to recall the many accomplishments by the 
West Virginia delegation in the Congress, but 
I shall only touch now upon one other sig- 
nificant action by Senator RANDOLPH and me, 
inasmuch as you have been quoted in the 
press as alluding to the Strauss episode. You 
have criticized our vote in opposition to the 
confirmation of Lewis Strauss. You would 
have the rank-and-file membership of the 
UMWA believe that Mr. Strauss was solely 
responsible for the imposition of mandatory 
controls on imports of residual ofl. You 
should have known that this is not the case. 
The voice of Mr. Strauss was only one voice, 
and who is there to say that his successor 
will not favor mandatory import quotas? In 
bringing up the matter of mandatory import 
controls on residual oil, why do you not give 
credit where it belongs? In my 7 years in 
the Congress I have been waging this fight, 
as have others of the West Virginia delega- 
tion. Prior to the imposition of mandatory 
controls this year, your two West Virginia 
Senators and the West Virginia Members in 
the House of Representatives waged a deter- 
mined campaign to have the President in- 
stitute such controls. We went to Acting 
Secretary Strauss; we met with the Direc- 
tor of the Office of Civil and Defense Mobi- 
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lization, Mr. Leo Hoegh; we went to the 
Department of the Interior; we took our fight 
to the late Deputy Secretary of Defence, 
Donald Quaries; we went to Under Secretary 
Dillon in the Department of State; and Sen- 
ator RANDOLPH and I climaxed our efforts 
by going direct to the President of the United 
States in the White House. We helped to 
fight the battles and carry the burden in 
the heat of the day, but your statement 
seeks to give Mr. Strauss the credit. Mr, 
Strauss has long since been gone from Gov- 
ernment circles, but the import controls are 
continuing. Of course, I have no way of 
knowing how long they will remain in exist- 
ence, because~the New England area con- 
tinues to bring considerable pressure on the 
President to get him to recede from his 
action. But the fact remains that your West 
Virginia Senators and your House Members 
were, in a very considerable measure, respon- 
sible for the import controls. 

As for the unfortunate Mr. Strauss, the 
propaganda that was disseminated in his be- 
half backfired on him, and he is about as 
much to blame as is anyone for his own 
defeat. Some of the New England Senators 
were told that he helped to keep coal out 
of their States; conversely, the two West Vir- 
ginia Senators were told that he was a friend 
of coal. So you can see that his supporters 
were working both ends against the middle. 
I voted against him because I did not feel 
that it was in the best interests of the coun- 
try to have him confirmed, and I reached 
my decision after I had read the 1,128 pages 
of the hearings. I think I did the right 
tete, and I am willing to stand on my 
decision. 

The resolution charges that the West Vir- 
ginia Senators played “footsie with the U.S. 
Chamber of Commerce, the National Asso- 
clation of Manufacturers, and all other 
groups who prowl the streets and buildings 
in our Nations Capital seeking to prevent 
the people who toil in America from having 
some of the better things of life * . Your 
two Senators have not played footsie with 
these groups or with any other groups. We 
s'mply do not wear anybody's collar around 
our necks. 

The bill which passed the Congress will not 
hurt honest unions, and it will give added 
protection to the rank and file members in 
the unions. Honest union leaders have 
nothing to fear from the legislation. George, 


.the flagrant disregard of the rights of the 


rank and file members of organized labor 
by men like Hoffa and Beck, and the corrup- 
tion and racketeering that have been re- 
vealed in the fields of both labor and man- 
agement, made it imperative that some kind 
of legislation be enacted. The people of this 
country, and this includes thousands of in- 
dividuals in the ranks of labor, were deter- 
mined that legislation should be written to 
prevent such future abuses, I came up in 
a workingman’s home, and my sentiments 
have always been very friendly toward the 
lot of working people. I cannot condone, 
however, a reckless disregard of and a dis- 
respect for the public, the Government, and 
the union movement itself, by those who 
would wreck organized labor in their efforts 
to bulld little empires for themselves. Men 
like Hoffa and Beck do not serve the best 
interests of laboring men and women gen- 
erally, so I am convinced that I voted for 
that which was right, under the circum- 
stances. 

After the Kennedy-Ervin bill had passed 
the Senate, I told you, George, that labor 
would do well to support the Senate-passed 
bill—else you would get even stronger legis- 
lation before the session was over. It turned 
out as I said, Some people were adamant 
in thelr opposition to any kind of labor- 
management reform bill whatsoever, and, if 
I remember correctly, this represented the 
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position of your national office. A few labor 
leaders even went so far as to threaten Mem- 
bers of Congress who supported such legis- 
lation, and their threats reacted against 
labor. Many of the people who wrote in- 
sisting that we support the bill and many 
of the people who wrote demanding that no 
bill be passed at all were entirely unfamiliar 
with any of the provisions in the bill. I 
would venture to say that, in various in- 
stances, many of those who wrote protesting 
the bill had been incited to write to us by 
people like you, George. 

I have been a friend of labor throughout 
my 13 years in public service, and I am con- 
fident that falrminded working men and 
women will not be misled by a few individu- 
als who, because I have not voted exactly 
as would have pleased them in this instance, 
would seek to have the union membership 
belleve that I have betrayed labor. I have 
had my battles with you before, George, and 
I do not say this disrespectfully, but a man 
can be with you 99 times and vote opposite 
to your views once and you will crucify him 
as one who has betrayed labor. 

If certain labor organizations had cleaned 
house, the people would not have demanded 
that the Congress do the job. I realize that 
unions, generally, in West Virginia have not 
been subjected to dishonest leadership, and 
I have spoken with pride upon numerous oc- 
casions concerning the honesty and fairness 
of most of the union leaders in West Vir- 
ginia, but this does not gainsay the fact that 
a situation had developed in the Nation 
which could no longer be tolerated. 

If blame must be placed somewhere, then, 
let it rest upon the shoulders of Hoffa and 
Beck and others of their stripe. Let the 
blame also be shared by those who publicly 
defended Hoffa. Your two West Virginis 
Senators and your House Members did not 
“stab labor in the back,” George; labor's 
position was undermined by a few reckless 
leaders who stubbornly refused to read the 
handwriting on the wall. 

Sincerely yours, 
5 Rosert C. BYRD, 
U.S. Senator, 


Schedules of Conferences and Visits 
With Residents of the Fourth Dis- 
trict of Ohio 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
0 


HON. WILLIAM M. McCULLOCH 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, September 12, 1959 


Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Speaker, I be- 
lieve that a Congressman should be in 
his district to confer and visit with his 
constituents whenever official duties do 
not require him to be in Washington. 

When Congress adjourns in a few days, 
I expect to return home and to be avail- 
able for conferences and visits with resi- 
dents of the Fourth District in the court- 
house of each county seat between 8 a.m. 
and 4 p.m., in accordance with the fol- 
lowing schedule: 

Allen County, Lima: Wednesday, Sep- 
tember 30. 

Auglaize County, Wapakoneta: Tues- 
day, October 6. 

Darke County, Greenville: Monday, 
October 5. 

Mercer County, Celina: Wednesday, 
October 7. 
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Miami County, Troy: Tuesday, Sep- 
tember 29. 

Preble County, Eaton: Thursday, 
October 1. 

Shelby County, Sidney: Monday, Sep- 
tember 28. 

No appointments will be necessary. 
Any problem with, or opinion concern- 
ing, the Federal Government will be 
proper subject for conference. 

Of course, I will be glad to see resi- 
dents of the district, in my Piqua office, 


any time that Congress is not in session, 
except on the days scheduled above. 


When You Buy Shoes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, September 12, 1959 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, Chang- 
ing Times, the Kiplinger magazine car- 
ried an informative and pertinent ar- 
ticle, entitled “When You Buy Shoes,” 
in its August 1959 edition. I have in- 
troduced legislation—H.R. 1320—which 
would require the labeling of domestic 
and imported shoes. A portion of the 
Kiplinger articl? discusses labeling: 

Wren You Buy SHOES 


The odds are that you will buy something 
like $25 worth of shoes this year. Multiply 
the number of people in your family by $25 
and you will have an approximation (prob- 
ably minimum) of what you can expect your 
normal annual family shoe bill to be. 

Americans typically buy three or four pairs 
a year, though that figure varies consider- 
ably. Men usually get one or two pairs, 
women four or five, and children about five. 
And, of course, there are wide individu-l 
variations, too. 

The price will average out to about $6 a 
pair—the industry expects to get about 
$3,600 million for 600 million pairs. But 
both the number purchased and the average 
price include not only dress and street shoes 
but alto a sizable volume of low-cost slip- 
pers, sandals, play shoes, etc. 

Whatever your shoe bill is now, you are 
going to be spending more. Retail prices 
haye risen more than 10 percent over the 
past 3 years, are 30 percent higher than they 
were 10 years ago, and will almost certainly 
increase this fall. 

Far more important than the squeeze on 
your pocketbook is the potential squeeze on 
your feet. Improper selection of shoes can 
lead to extreme discomfort and serious foot 
troubles—especially with growing youngsters, 

The chairman of the National Foot Health 
Council says, “By the time children reach 
high school age, 65 percent of the boys and 
80 percent of the girls show evidence of foot 
trouble.” Much of it is caused by wearing 
poorly chosen shoes. 

APPEARANCE, MATERIAL, STYLE 


Can you judge a shoe by its appearance? 
No—but neither can an expert without dis- 
secting it. It's not enough to knew simply 
what materials (leather, synthetics, or fi- 
bers) are in a shoe. The quality of the 
materials, as well as the quality of both 
machine and hand work, Varies widely, and 
it takes a trained eye—if not extensive 
tests to detect the significant differences. 

Would a label kelp? There is a shoe- 
labeling bill currently pending in Congress, 
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intended by its sponsors to take some of the 
mystery out of shoe buying. It would re- 
quire that all shoes carry a label specifying 
the materials used in their manufacture. 

Critics of the bill point out that such 
labeling would offer you only limited assist- 
ance. For example, whether a synthetic is 
preferable to leather in a certain part of the 
shoe depends on the particular function the 
material is to perform. And it depends on 
the quality of the particular leather or syn- 
thetic used, which the label would not have 
to reveal under the bill. 

Not only are you in the dark when it comes 
to appraising material and workmanship, 
but you are also at the mercy of style. Style 
is king in the shoe business, especially in 
women’s shoes, and determines what your 
shoes look like and to a great extent the 
materials used in them and how they are 
made. 

The extreme tapered toe of women's shoes 
today may often require a longer size for 
proper fit. But this is a small sacrifice of 
vanity to exchange for comfort and foot 
health. The National Foot Health Coun- 
eil says that the tapered toes do not cause 
discomfort or harm the feet provided they 
are properly fitted. (Tapered toes are on 
the way out, anyhow.) 

This advice applies to the selection of 
shoes for any member of your family; fit is 
the most important consideration. Though 
you can’t judge materials and workman- 
ship, you can make sure the shoes you buy 
fit your foot. 


HOW SHOES ARE PITTED 


The fit of the adult shoe is more directly 
related to the shape of the last (the wooden 
form that determines the basic shape of the 
shoe, and on which the shoe is constructed) 
than to the shoe's length and width. A 
manufacturer may have from 2,400 to 5,400 
lasts on hand to make his current styles In 
a variety of shapes and sizes, 

Shoe size is a combination of measure- 
ments around the ball, the instep, the waist, 
and the hee! of the last. But lasts of identi- 
cal size can vary appreciably in shape and 
contour. They differ, for example, in the 
finer measurements from the big toe to the 
ball of the foot, or from the ball of the foot 
to the instep. 

It is because of such variations that you 
probably have found that you can comfort- 
ably wear different sizes in different types 
of shoes. A size 6B may be made on a last 
molded more closely to ycur foot than the 
last of a TAA, or vice versa. Or, to use a 
more obvious illustration, two people with 
the same measured shoe size probably do not 
find identical shoes equally comfortable. 
Their feet, while measuring the same size, 
are shaped quite differently. 

Follow these rules in fitting shoes: 

1. Take your time shopping. A shoe se- 
lected in haste and improperly fitted is a poor 
buy. You can assume that a $25 shoe is su- 
perior in quality of materials and workman- 
ship to a $14 brand. But a l ve 
shoe properly fitted is preferable to a shoe 
at any price that doesn't fit your foot com- 
fortably. 

2. Insist on careful fitting by the sales- 
man, This harassed fellow has been the 
victim of jokes and cartoons for years, but 
it's his job to assist you in finding the shoe 
that fits from among the assortment of sizes, 
styles, and lasts available. 

3. Measure both feet (they may not be 
identical in shape, you know), not only the 
length but the width and the ball-to-heel 
span. This is all accomplished with the 
metal Brannock measuring device in com- 
mon use, 

4. Don't be a slave to a specified size, Fit 
the shoe to the foot, as the experts advise, not 
the foot to the shoe. 

5. Don't choose a shoe on the basis of one 
appealing style In one brand alone. Try 
similar-styles in the same or other lines, Re- 
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member that the wide variation in last shapes 
offers you a cholce, in most styles, of a shoe 
that will fit the shape of your foot—if you will 
look for it. 

6. If you find by experience a shoe that 
gives you outstanding comfort and fit, ask 
the salesman for the name assigned by the 
manufacturer to the Jast on which the shoe 
was built. Ask for that last type the next 
time you buy shoes. You may or may not 
find it again in the kind of shoe you want, 
but it’s worth a try. This advice, unfor- 
tunately, is limited to men. Style changes 
in women’s shoes often force changes In last 
types from season to season. 

The most comtortable shoes for men, worh- 
en or children are those that have: a 
stralght-line construction along the Inside 
line of the shoe from the heel to the big 
toe; a broad, round toe with about one-half 
to three-quarters of an inch of space be- 
tween the end of the big toe and the inside 
front of the shoe; a firm, but not rigid arch 
that conforms to the natural arch of the 
foot; a snug heel counter. 

For women's shoes that are to be worn 
regularly the heel should not be too high, too 
tapered or to steeply pitched for comfort. 

If you find that you are unable to fit your 
foot comfortably with shoes available in regu- 
lar retail stores, or if you are troubled by 
extreme discomfort, you had better consult 
u physician or an orthopedic specialist. Or- 
thopedic or corrective shoes can be fitted or 
constructed from a last created to match your 
foot to alleviate irregular or abnormal foot 
conditions. 

SHOES FOR CHILDREN 


Style exerts an increasing influence in chil- 
dren's shoes, No longer do youngsters settle 
for a plain oxford or a loafer (in brown or 
black) and an occasional pair of saddle shoes, 
Parents are reeling these days from demands 
for ballerina-type slippers, lightweight cas- 
uals in a vareity of materials and colors, 
shoes with zippers, shoes with straps, buckles, 
etc. Too often proper fit is forgotten or ne- 
glected under pressure for the current craze. 

The paradox in fitting a shoe to a child's 
Toot is that It must provide proper support 
and, at the same time, room for the rapid 
growth of the foot. The chart at the left 
shows the astonishing rate of that growth, 
[Not printed in Recon.) 

The points made earlier about the most 
comfortable construction are of special im- 
portance in choosing children’s shoes. In 
addition, you should look for enough width 
and circumference at the ball of the foot to 
Provide room for growth of the metatarsal 
bones (a child's shoe should not be tight 
Across the width of the shoe at the ball of 
the foot); a box toe that is high and wide 
enough to allow the toes to lie flat and 
Wiggle; a broad heel base for foundation. 

In the early years, a child will ordinarily 
outgrow his shoes before he outwears them. 
Less expensive shoes are all right for growing 
children (with normal feet) so long as they 
tatisfy the requirements of fit and room for 
Erowth, 

Have your pediatrician check a young 
child’s feet and walk periodically. If there 
is any need for corrective, orthopedic shoes, 
he should be able to detect it and refer you 
to & competent specialist. A normal, healthy 
Child's foot needs no special shoe, but neglect 
Of a tendency to foot abnormality in the 
Critical early years can lead to serious 
troubles, 

The time and attention you devote to the 
Proper fitting of your child's shoes, and to 
periodic checks to see whether they have 
been outgrown, will be the greatest contri- 
bution you can make to his foot health in 
later years, 
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Maine Needs and Must Develop Low-Cost 
Power for Industrial Expansion 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES C. OLIVER 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 10, 1959 


Mr. OLIVER. Mr. Speaker, next 
month, a decision may be made which 
can determine to a large extent the fu- 
ture prosperity of the State of Maine 
and, indeed, the industrial future of the 
New England States. 

I refer to the forthcoming report of 
the Engineering and Fisheries Boards of 
the International Joint Commission on 
the great Passamaquoddy tidal power 
project. 

There have been indications that the 
current engineering investigations being 
carried on by the U.S. Army Engineer 
division of New England and other agen- 
cies of the United States and Canadian 
Governments will result in a concrete 
proposal for construction of the Passa- 
maquoddy project. A two-pool project 
using Passamaquoddy Bay and Cobscook 
Bay for water storage already has been 
selected for detailed design. A compan- 
ion project at Rankin Rapids on the up- 
per St. John River also has been sug- 
gested as part of the most promising and 
economical combined project by Brig. 
Gen. Alden K. Sibley of the U.S. Army 
Engineer division in New England. 

If the October report finds Passama- 
quoddy feasible as a power project, 
Maine can look forward to the possible 
injection of many kilowatts of low-cost 
power into the State's lagging economy. 

Waterpower was the basis for Maine's 
early industrial development. Lacking 
in coal, oil, or other fuels, Maine devel- 
oped her industry—primarily woolen and 
cotton milling—early in the 19th cen- 
tury, with the mills located on the State’s 
rushing streams. 

So rich was our State in waterpower 
that an 1869 power study estimated the 
total energy discharged annually by the 
rivers of Maine as equal to the work of 
34 million men working without inter- 
ruption for 1 year, Many of our early 
leaders saw in the “white coal“ of rush- 
ing water the key to a great industrial 
development. 

But what happened? 

As other regions began to develop in- 
dustry, Maine lagged behind. Like other 
New England States, Maine has “en- 
joyed” some of the highest electric rates 
in the Nation. The rivers, for the most 
part, went right on flowing to the sea. 

Today, our State has an estimated 
1,262,600 kilowatts of undeveloped hy- 
droelectric power in its rivers, as com- 
pared to only 500,211 kilowatts of de- 
yeloped hydro, according to the latest 
available Federal Power Commission 
estimate.. This does not take into ac- 
count the tremendous potential of 
‘Quoddy itself. 
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Many reasons could be advanced for 
this lag, and many have. For example, 
it has been said that the rugged indi- 
vidualism of Maine people prevented 
any Federal development, and that there 
was no market for power from Quoddy 
or any other major project, and that 
industry does not concern itself greatly 
with the cost of electric power. 

I will concede at once that Maine 
people are independent; but a greater 
factor, I believe, than personal antag- 
onism to Federal development has been 
the bitter opposition of private utilities, 
clinging to a high-cost, low-use concept 
of electric service. : 

As for the lack of market for the 
power, the same argument was used 
when Muscle Shoals in Alabama and 
Grand Coulee in Washington State were 
proposed. In both of these cases, what 
actually happened was that abundance 
of power stimulated vast industrial de- 
velopments which led to greater and 
greater demands for power and ulti- 
mately to the great power systems of the 
Tennessee Valley Authority and of the 
Bonneville Power Administration. 

There is no reason to believe that 
Quoddy cannot be the Muscle Shoals of 
Maine and launch a similar rebirth of 
industry, progress, and better living 
standards for our people. 

The third argument—that power costs 
are not important to industry—can be 
advanced in the case of some industries. 
But with increasing automation it be- 
comes apparent that electric power is 
an ever-growing factor in most indus- 
tries. Further, there are many modern 
industries which locate only where large 
quantities of low-cost power are avail- 
able. Needless to say, these have not 
chosen Maine. 

Our State produces 25 percent of the 
feldspar used in the United States, but 
exports it to four other States for the 
manufacture of porcelain and pottery. 
Aroostook County has one of the largest 
deposits of low-grade manganese ore in 
North America. An even more challeng- 
ing propect is open to Maine—the vast 
Labrador iron ore deposits which some 
day may replace the ore of the Mesabi 
Range of the Middle West as the major 
source of America’s steel. 

The possibility that Eastport's excel- 
lent harbor can be used for shipping the 
raw materials and products of great new 
steel mills in the vicinity of a Quoddy 
power project is no idle dream. It makes 
economic sense. It can happen, if we 
can only provide the energy to process 
the raw materials at a competitive cost. 

Not long ago the Governor of Wash- 
ington State reviewed the changes which 
have come to his State as a result of 
hydroelectric power development by the 
Federal Government. The parallel be- 
tween that great northwest State and our 
State of Maine is very close. In the early 
1930's, the Governor said, Washington's 
economy was based primarily on agricul- 
ture, logging, wood products manufac- 
turing, and mining. Agriculture and 
logging similarly are basic industries in 
Maine. 
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Today, after the development of only a 
portion of Washington’s hydro resources, 
new industries have grown up in Wash- 
ington, the population has increased 
rapidly, and its people enjoy a high de- 
gree of electrical living. Aluminum air- 
craft and defense establishments have 
brought their payrolls to Washington 
State. Its people use more than 242 
times as much electricity as the average 
American family, enjoying many more 
electric servants than the average Maine 
family. 

The Governor of Washington declared 
that during a recent trip east to talk 
with industrialists about locating in 
Washington— 

I was greatly impressed by the value of 
low-cost power to industry, * * At a series 
of meetings with industrialists in Boston. 
New York, and Philadelphia, we presented 
information on the industrial advantages of 
our State. The polnt evoking the greatest 
comment and even surprise among the in- 
dustrial leaders was the abundance and low 
cost of our electric power in Washington 
State. 


Before TVA, there was a saying in 
‘Tennessee that the average farmer woke 
to the clang of a Connecticut alarm clock, 
climbed out of his Baltimore bed and into 
a pair of Oshkosh overalls and Sheboy- 
gan shoes and Chicago shirt. He washed 
his face and hands in a Pittsburgh pan, 
using Cincinnati soap, and dried on a 
Trenton towel, sat down in a Chillicothe 
chair to a Patterson plate, filled with St. 
Joe grits fried in Kansas City lard. Af- 
ter breafast he put a New Bedford bri- 
dle on a Missouri mule, hitched him to 
a Peoria plow and, using Yankee cuss 
words, planted Columbus corn to satisfy 
a Massachusetts mortgage. 

With certain variations in the menu, 
much the same story could be told of 
many farmers in my State of Maine 
today. 

TVA has brought many changes to the 
valley it serves. Laboratories and fac- 
tories have grown up in its industrial 
centers, the march of erosion has been 
halted, a reforestation program has re- 
newed a once faltering lumber industry. 
Flocks of tourists pour into the valley 
to enjoy the man-made lakes, commerce 
moves along the inland waterways, valu- 
able land along the rivers can be used 
without fear of major floods. 

Will this story be told of New England 
20 years from now? It is up to us. 

Today, families in the New England 
States pay the highest average nionthly 
electric bills in the Nation. Consider 
these averages for 250 kilowatt-hours of 
service, published in FPC’s latest edition 
of “Typical Residential Electric Bills”: 
ae Hampshire, highest in the Nation, 

Massachusetts, second highest, $8.91. 

Vermont, third highest, $8.90. 

Rhode Island, fourth highest, $8.74. 

Maine, sixth highest, $8.51. 

Connecticut, twelfth highest, $8. 

At the other end of the scale, consider 
families living in the states enjoying a 
high degree of Federal hydroelectric 
development: 

Washington, 
$4.53. 


lowest in the Nation, 
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Tennessee, second lowest, $4.84. 

Oregon, third lowest, $5.40. 

Alabama, fourth lowest, $5.42. 

Perhaps the difference of $4 a month— 
close to $50 a year—is not of vital impor- 
tance now to the average family. As the 
use of electric servants grows, however, 
this electric bill will become an increas- 
ingly important part of the family 
budget. 

From industry's standpoint, power 
costs can be of real significance. As an 
example, take the private utilities serv- 
ing in Maine and in upstate New York, 
where hydroelectric power has been de- 
veloped on a large scale. An industry in 
Bangor, Maine, using 400,000 kilowatt- 
hours would pay $6,275 per month for 
electricity. while an industry in Niagara 
Falls, N.Y., would pay only $3,391 per 
month for the same service, according to 
the latest FPC figures. 

These thousands of dollars could make 
the difference between profit and loss to 
many industries. 

Some years ago, in 1951, the Commit- 
tee on the New England Economy of the 
President's Council of Economic Ad- 
yisers, headed by economist Leon H. 
Keyserling, prepared a detailed report on 
the New England economy which mapped 
the route the area could take to achieve 
lasting prosperity. 

New England has many problems— 


The report said— 

but if there is one that stands out it is how 
to make the most of its resources, its human 
resources including its resources in ideas as 
well as its natural resources, and to facili- 
tate the adaptation of its industrial structure 
to changes in its underlying competitive 
position. 


Quoddy is one of the most challenging 
ideas which Maine’s human resources 
have come up with in many generations, 
just as the power of the tides is one of 
the State's great natural resources. We 
can develop both. 

At another point, the report declares: 

We are concerned over the failure of util- 
ities in this (New England) area to seek 
larger use of power through more venture- 
some pricing policies, * * * In some other 
regions, the presence of public power has 
tended to force private utilities to be more 
venturesome in their rate policies. The use 
of electric power has been thereby stimu- 
lated greatly without any loss to the utilities. 


In short, the injection of public power 
from ‘Quoddy into the high-power-cost 
economy of Maine can stimulate a new 
approach on the part of the utilities. As 
has been shown in the TVA area and in 
the Northwest, low rates and the aggres- 
sive promotion of widespread power use 
can bring new industry a higher stand- 
ard of living, and a handsome rate of 
return to existing utilities all in one 
package. 
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Civil Rights Commission Should Be 
Terminated 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 11, 1959 


Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, the Civil Rights Commission 
should be terminated. There is no rea- 
son that I can see for its continuation. 

The recent report of this Commission 
contains some of the most vicious pro- 
posals that have been presented. These 
proposals, if placed into law, would ulti- 
mately bring about the end of our type 
of constitutional government. 

And one of the most vicious of these 
suggested plans is the proposal to create 
the Office of Federal Registrar. Such a 
proposal, in the first place, flies in the 
very face of our Constitution itself. In 
no age, and in no place, has any respon- 
sible public official in the past urged that 
the power of controlling elections be 
taken from our 50 States and placed 
under control of the U.S. Govern- 
ment in Washington; and yet this is 
in essence what the proposal to create 
the Office of Federal Registrar will do. 

Should such a proposal become law, 
the Federal Registrar will be able to su- 
persede any local registrar, appointed 
and controlled now by the several States, 
and permit the new Federal Registrar 
to operate the elections. It is true that 
there will be those who will argue that 
this provision should apply only to Fed- 
eral elections. But, Mr. Speaker, a regis- 
trar does not list voters for only Federal 
elections. He sets up a register for 
voting—not for Federal voting, but for 
all kinds and types of voting and in all 
elections, under restrictions provided by 
State laws. 

If such an Office of Federal Registrar 
which handles only Federal elections 
and which undoubtedly provides its own 
procedures and methods of handling the 
registration lists for Federal elections, 
are we not then setting up two different 
types of elections and two different 
types of voters? It is obvious that the 
Federal Registrar will do his own inter- 
pretating and construction of Federal 
Statutes. These decisions may be en- 
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tirely different from the construction 
placed upon State and Federal statutes 
by the duly constituted local registrars 
or voters. As a result of that fact we 
may ultimately have two classes of vot- 
ers: federally accepted voters and State 
approved voters, This situation will in- 
evitably ultimately lead to Federal con- 
trol of elections and to the loss of our 
States as we know them under our Con- 
stitution. 

Even worse than this is the proposal 
to further amend the Constitution to 
provide additional power for the en- 
forcement of civil rights. Already more 
power is available under the terms of 
our present Constitution than will ever 
be needed for this purpose. Further 
amendment will provide useless and re- 
dundant language in our basic law and 
will not make available one jot of addi- 
tional needed authority. 

What is needed, Mr. Speaker, is not 
further laws and further constitutional 
provisions, but what is needed is com- 
monsense and realism in the handling 
of a most delicate problem. If there 
was ever a problem which calls for local 
handling, it is the racial problem. Such 
a problem goes directly to the root of 
our own private lives and personal rela- 
tions in this land. Changes in customs, 
in habits, in local procedures, and in 
the manners of our people are all mat- 
ters which should be handled locally. 
In my judgment they are not even sus- 
ceptible of being handled on a State 
basis, but should be handled as close 
and near to our people as any problem 
of government which we now have be- 
fore us. If commonsense and feet-on- 
the-ground reasoning returns to us, we 
will send this problem back to the grass- 
roots for solution, as we should have 
done years ago. 

Mr. Speaker, this Commission has not 
helped solve our racial problems. It has 
merely stirred up further trouble and 
turmoil, and has produced further racial 
hatred throughout areas of the Nation 
in which it has operated. I therefore 
am against the further extension of the 
authority of this body, and will vote 
accordingly. 


Housing Act of 1959 
SPEECH 


HON. JOHN V. LINDSAY 


Or NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 10, 1959 


Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Speaker, once 
again I wish to add my support to the 
bill S. 2654. From the very first, I have 
been urging this session of Congress to 
Produce a housing bill which would not 
only keep alive the many fine aspects 
of the Federal housing program already 
in existence, but would also provide new 
legislative bases for dealing with the 
urgent housing needs of the Nation. It 
has become evident that such a bill can 
be attained only by cooperation between 
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the President and the Congress. In my 
judgment, the present bill, our third at- 
tempt for adequate housing legislation, 
represents just such an approach. I 
urge my colleagues to give it their speedy 
approval. 

I am particularly delighted to find 
that this bill contains, as did its two pre- 
decessars in the House, my public dis- 
closure proposal. This measure, section 
407 of the bill, would require prospec- 
tive redevelopers to make public the de- 
tails of their proposals before any com- 
mitment of any kind could be made to 
them by local authorities charged with 
responsibility for title I projects. This 
provision, which has the blessing of the 
administration and of the distinguished 
chairman of the Housing Subcommittee 
(Mr. Ratns], will do much to remedy 
the defects which have developed in the 
operation of title I of the Housing Act 
of 1949 in New York City and elsewhere. 


Savoia Lodge, Sons of Italy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, September 12,1959 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I include 
therein a recent excerpt from the cele- 
brated Clinton Daily Item containing re- 
marks in part which I made at the 50th 
anniversary celebration of the Savoia 
Lodge, Sons of Italy. This occasion was 
one of several very well arranged pro- 
grams which were formulated by the 
able committee in charge of the lodge's 
50th anniversary celebration. 

The banquet was held in the imposing 
edifice, the Clinton Town Hall, and was 
largely attended by members of the or- 
ganization, their families and many of 
their friends, including distinguished 
leaders of the bar, bench, and the public 
service. 

I felt privileged indeed to add my 
voice to those which were raised in 
praise of the lodge; its members; its 
illustrious history, its many coptribu- 
tions to the country, the vital and in- 
spiring role which citizens of Italian 
ancestry have played in developing the 
economy, strengthening of the Nation 
in peacetime and defending the country 
in time of peril. It would take many 
phrases indeed to elaborate adequately 
upon the great achievements and loyal 
citizenship and service of our dear 
friends of Italian ancestry. 

Many volumes could be written on this 
subject, yet I was proud on this occasion 
to add my humble words to many that 
were spoken about the contributions of 
this outstanding group of Americans. 

The people of the rich Italian heri- 
tage are very dear to me and have been 
a source of constant encouragement and 
support. I express warm gratitude to 
them for their inspiring loyalty and 
monumental achicvements, 
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May this great, outstanding group 
continue to receive choicest blessings of 
the good Lord. May they steadfastly 
move into the future reinspired and re- 
dedicated to the high ideals they 
exemplify. 

The excerpts follow: 

CONGRESSMAN PHILBIN Pays TRIBUTE TO 
Savoie MEMBERS 


Speaking at the 50th anniversary of Savola 
Lodge, Sons of Italy, Saturday night, Con- 
gressman PRI J. PHILBIN highly extolled 
the contributions of that body and the Italo- 
American group as a whole. 

“The patriotism, loyalty and achievements 
of people of Italian blood in war and in peace 
in behalf of the community, State, and Na- 
tion could never be exceeded by any other 
group,” said Pu. 

“The history of this great organization in 
our beautiful town covers a period of marked 
material progress and advancement never be- 
fore equaled in the entire history of the 
world, 

“But it has been a period of great stress 
and turmoil as well—three bloody wars and 
now the cold war, an uneasy peace so-called. 
severely testing the fiber, stamina and cour- 
age of our people. 

“It has been the hard work, honest, law- 
abiding, God-fearing citizenship of your 
group, and other fine Americans like you. 
your faith in and devotion to basic spiritual 
values of religion and patriotism that has 
enabled you to play such a vital, constructive 
role in sustaining the moral integrity and 
the safety and security of the Nation. 

“With your great reliance in the Almighty 
and your high purpose and determination to 
preserve your ideals and rich heritage, the 
future of your great organization is bound 
to be a continued and growing contribution 
to Clinton and the country. 

“I heartily congratulate and compliment 
you and wish for you all very many happy, 
glorious, successful years of service to your 
fellow man and devotion to our great 
Nation,” 


Speech by Hon. William C. Kern Before 
the National Congress of Petroleum 
Retailers, Inc. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH W. BARR - 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, September 12, 1959 


Mr. BARR. Mr. Speaker, on August 
18, 1959, in New Orleans, La., one of my 
distinguished constituents, the Honor- 
able William C. Kern, Commissioner of 
the Federal Trade Commission, spoke 
before the National Congress of Petro- 
leum Retailers, Inc. Many of the things 
that Mr. Kern had to say applied to 
some of the basic problems of this Con- 
gress. I think it only fitting and proper 
that this be made a part of the CON- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp, and I heartily 
recommend it to all Members. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the Na- 
tional Congress of Petroleum Retailers, Inc., 
I am delighted at this opportunity to ad- 
dress your convention, I am told that about 
30,000 individual retall service station op- 
erators belong to the various groups that 
make up your Congress. That certainly 
makes this wonderfully representa- 
tive of independent small business. I be- 
eve that independent small business is at 
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the very heart of the political and economic 
traditions of America, Our free enterprise 
economy will remain viable and strong 80 
long as the average citizen is free to start a 
new business, to make his own business de- 
cisions without coercion or intimidation, and 
to succeed, if possible, in making his busi- 
ness grow into big business by dint of his 
own initiative and hard work. It is the duty 
of all of us to keep it that way; that is what 
we at the Federal Trade Commission are 
trying to accomplish. However, as I shall 
point out later, in my judgment the spokes- 
men of many businesses, both small and big, 
are asking our Government to do more for 
them than they legitimately should ask with 
the result that individual initiative and hard 
work may, like the Indian, be vanishing 
from the American scene. Government 
handouts, special purpose and privilege leg- 
islation, and the curse of subsidies may be 
causing a spiritual atrophy that endangers 
our very existence as a nation. Too many 
demands are being made both upon the 
Congress for legislation and through the 
Congress upon the Public Treasury for the 
solution of every difficulty. It is about this 
that I wish to speak to you today. 

But before I discuss this subject may I 
assure you that the Commission is thor- 
oughly aware that your line of business has 
its troubles—and plenty of them. The Fed- 
eral Trade Commission has been alive to 
those problems for a long time and has tried 
to do something about them. Indeed, per- 
haps our activity in this area has been dis- 
proportionate to our overall responsibilities. 
Let us review that activity for a moment. 

As early as 1915, the Commission made Its 
first general investigation of gasoline prices 
and of competition in the marketing of gas- 
oline. From that time, over the years, there 
have been no fewer than 12 general investi- 
gations of various aspects of petroleum dis- 
tribution and a number of other investiga- 
tions on related subjects. In addition to 
such general inquiries, there have been a 
great many specific investigations of sus- 
pected law violations and a considerable 
number of these have ended in formal com- 
mission proceedings. There has never been 
a time when matters involving some aspect 
pe your industry were not pending before 
the Commission. 

I am sure that you are just as familiar 
as I am with the situation out of which 
these problems arise. The major oil com- 
panies are competing more-or-less vigor- 
ously among themselves for shares of the 
branded gasoline market. At the same time 
they are also competing with the unbranded 
products in the total market for gasoline. 
The supplier of gasoline frequently may be 
strongly tempted to reduce prices in par- 
ticular territories or to particular stations— 
for example, to meet the priee of a local 
competitor or cut into his volume, or to 
dump a temporary and localized surplus 
of gasoline without disturbing prices over a 
broad area. If the supplier Is able to dis- 
criminate in price among his customers, it is 
obvious that his individual customers who 
do not receive the favored price will absorb 
most of the hard knocks of this competi- 
tion. 

Now the Commission has no business in- 
terfering with legitimate competition, even 
though a competitor might be injured or 
even destroyed as a result of it. Risk is in- 
herent in business. But the Commission 
does step in when any of the laws it is 
charged with enforcing is violated. In rela- 
tion to the pricing of gasoline, the competi- 
tive situation has frequently given rise to 
charges of price discrimination and price 
fixing—practices which do violate those 
laws. 

The Standard Oil! case was one of the 
Commission's most frustrating experiences. 


Footnotes at end of speech. 4 
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The essential facts are that in the Detroit 
market the Standard Oil Co. sold gaso- 
line to so-called “jobber” customers, who 
resold both at wholesale and also at retail, 
These “jobber” customers were charged 1½ 
cents a gallon less than regular service sta- 
tions which competed directly with the so- 
called “jobbers” for retail business. The 
Commission's. complaint charged that this 
price difference violated the Robinson-Pat- 
man Act. After long ltigation, however, 
the Supreme Court decided that this was a 
price discrimination but did not violate the 
act because Standard Oil's lower price fell 
within an exception to the act that permits 
a seller to meet its competitor's price in good 
faith, 

Depending upon one’s point of view, the 
Supreme Court's decision either created or 
revealed a vast loophole in the Robinson- 
Patman Act. The price-meeting defense was 
held to be absolute. Thus, under this de- 
cision a supplier is perfectly free to discrimi- 
nate in favor of a customer once that cus- 
tomer has been offered a lower price by a 
competing supplier—and this is true eyen 
though the discrimination might have a dis- 
astrous effect upon competition with the 
seller or with the buyer. Likewise, the 
powerful buyer is free to solicit discrimi- 
natory prices from various suppliers by the 
use of offers from other suppliers. 

It goes without saying that the Standard 
Oil decision was completely contrary to the 
Commission's interpretation of the Robin- 
son-Patman Act. From the beginning I 
strongly favored new legislation to close this 
loophole and supported the bill known as 
S. 11 or the “equality of opportunity” bill. 
In supporting that bill before the Senate 
Committee on the Judiciary I stated: 

“It would be folly to permit a zeal for 
preserving an abstract meeting competition’ 
concept to overshadow the main purpose of 
the Clayton Act. which was to outlaw prac- 
tices leading to unlawful trade restraints or 
nurturing monopoly. That legislation of 
this kind should contain an exemption 
which, in the name of ‘meeting competition 
in good faith,’ actually lessens competition 
on the small-business leVel is an inexcus- 
able anomaly calling for the correction of- 
fered by S. 11, which would permit the 
absolute defense except where the effect may 
be substantially to lessen competition or 
tend to create a monopoly in any line of 
commerce. In my opinion, a complete de- 
Tense should not be granted to discrimina- 
tory practices that will suppress competition 
or foster monopoly.” 

However, I would be less than frank if 
I did not tell you that a well-organized op- 
position to this bill has made it so contr- 
versial that in my judgment its chance of 
favorable consideration by the Congress is 
not very bright. 

Meanwhile, the Commission continues its 
efforts to halt illegal pricing practices in the 
petroleum industry. 

The Sun Oll? case, which we decided this 
year, involved two charges arising out of a 
price war in Jacksonville, Fla. Without 
lowering prices to its other dealers in the 
vicinity, Sun cut one dealer's price by 1.7 
cents a gallon to assist him in reducing the 
gap between his price and that of a neigh- 
boring off-brand station. From all the eyi- 
dence and the circumstances surrounding 
the transaction, the Commission concluded 
that the dealer in return agreed to reduce 
his price by 3 cents. On these facts, the 
Commission found that Sun's price discrimi- 
nation violated the Robinson-Patman Act. 
We held that the defense of “good faith 
meeting’ of a competitor's price was not 
available to a supplier who discriminated to 
permit its customer to meet the price of the 
customer's competitor. We also held that 
the agreement between Sun and its dealer to 
fix and maintain the 3 cents lower price was 
a price fixing conspiracy in violation of the 
Federal Trade Commission Act, 
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The Sun case presented some of the typi- 
cal problems of the price war. I think that 
it is a significant decision.. It is particu- 
larly Important because It limits the “good 
faith meeting” defense to the strict bound- 
aries of the act. 

Several other gasoline price cases are pend- 
ing before the Commission. Generally they 
arise out of price wars. In addition to 
charges of price discrimination between com- 
petitors, some of them also involye such 
charges as territorial price discrimination, 
the use of temporary consignment contracts 
to coerce uniform prices and various kinds 
of pressure by suppliers to control retail 
prices. You will understand that it would 
be improper for me to discuss the merits 
of cases such as these while they are still 
under consideration. I mention them only 
to indicate that gasoline pricing problems 
continue to be among the Commission's ma- 
jor concerns, 

Entirely aside from the pricing matters 
I have been discussing, another type of anti- 
trust problem is common in your industry. 
This problem is caused essentially by the 
vast contrast in the economic power and 
trading positions of the oll companies and 
their service-station customers, One aspect 
involves the use by the supplier of its eco- 
nomic leverage in one commodity, or as a 
landlord, to influence or coerce the business 
choices of its customers or lessees in another 
field which the supplier does not dominate. 
The famous Standards Stations“ case decided 
that an express contract between the sup- 
plier and dealers for the purchase of their 
“full requirements” of gasoline and TBA 
items violated section 3 of the Clayton Act 
when the effect was to foreclose a substan- 
tial part of the market to competitors, Fol- 
lowing that case, the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion became very active in preventing such 
contractual arrangements and I, as a trial 
attorney, tried a number of the more impor- 
tant cases in this field. As a result of this 
litigation, suppliers are no longer very apt 
to put full requirements, exclusive dealing, 
or tying arrangements into written contracts. 

Evidence is now being taken by Commis- 
sion examiners in three important matters 
known as the TBA cases. The complaints 
allege that oil companies supplying certain 
service stations and distributors exercise 
their influence and control over those sta- 
tions and distributors to persuade them to 
purchase their TBA supplies from certain tire 
manufacturers. In return for this service, 
the complaints allege that the tire manu- 
facturers pay the oll companies “override” 
commissions of varying amounts up to 10 
percent on TBA items sold to stations and 
distributors dealing in the products of those 
oll companies. Once again, you will under- 
stand that I am unable to comment on the 
merits of these cases before they have been 
decided by the Commission. 

In addition to economic problems of the 
kind I have been discussing, the Commission 
also protects the consuming public from the 
false and misleading advertising and labeling 
of products sold In commerce. Such phony 
or exaggerated claims by overzealous sellers 
are deceptive practices within the meaning 
of the Federal Traue Commission Act and 
may be prevented by cease-and-desist orders. 

The reprocessed oil cases are typical ex- 
amples of such practices touching on your 
business. There respondents distributed re- 
claimed and reprocessed oil in containers 
just like those in whioh new oil is marketed. 
They either did not disclose at all or disclosed 
inadequately that the contents of the cans 
nad been previously used in automobile 
crankcases. The respondents argued that 
their product was just as good as new oil 
and, therefore, that the public was not in- 
jured by the practice. The Commission did 
not agree. We held that the consumer is 
entitled to know what he is buying and issued 
orders requiring clear and conspicuous.dis- 
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closure, both on the oil companies and in 
advertising. 

There is a constant procession of such 
cases from your line of business. Some de- 
ceptions that the Commission has proceeded 
against recently include: 

A seller who advertised as new“ tires that 
had been previously used and then cleaned 
and painted to look new. 

A manufacturer that falsely represented 
that its gasoline and oll additives are ap- 
proved or recommended by the U.S. Govern- 
ment. 

A dealer who represented as “top quality 
snow tires” ordinary tires that merely had 
a few additional grooves cut in them. 

I could add many more examples. The 
Commission is constantly vigilant against 
such practices and the volume of our work 
in this fleld is steadily increasing. While 
we will never be able to put a halt to all 
false and misleading advertising, our per- 
sistent campaign against deception will re- 
strain the more blatant offenders. 

I hope I have not bored you with too 
much lawyer's talk. My point is that the 
Federal Trade Commission is acutely aware 
of the serious problems in the petroleum 
distribution industry. In fact we have an 
unprecedented number of pending cases in- 
volving your industry. 

At the same time, we are experimenting 
with new means of securing voluntary com- 
Pliance with fair advertising standards in 
your field of activity. The Tire Advertising 
Guides are an example. The public has 
been very much confused by the flamboyant 
advertising claims of tire makers and dealers. 
Last year the Commission attempted to re- 
lieve this confusion by issuing 12 specific 
guides to give the industry detailed notice 
of what the Commission considers to be de- 
ceptive about tire labeling and advertising. 
We hope that they will eliminate much of 
the deception caused by these claims. For 
those who persist in decéptive advertising, 
of course, the Commission’s mandatory pro- 
cedures will still be available. 

Now let us leave your own industry prob- 
lems and consider the vastness of our over- 
all responsibilities. At present these in- 
clude the Federal Trade Commission Act of 
1914, as amended by the Wheeler-Lea Act of 
1938 and the Oleomargarine Act of 1950; 
section 2 of the Clayton Act, as amended 
by the Robinson-Patman Act of 1936; sec- 
tions 3 and 8B of the Clayton Act; section 7 
of the Clayton Act as amended; the Export 
Trade Act known as the Webb-Pomerene 
Act; the Wool Products Labeling Act of 
1939; the Lanham Trade-Mark Act of 1946; 
the Fur Products Labeling Act of 1951; the 
Flammable Fabrics Act of 1953; and most 
recently the Textile Fiber Products Identi- 
fication Act passed by the last Congress. 

The sum and substance of all this legisla- 
tion is a congressional mandate to the Com- 
mission to prevent unfair methods of com- 
Petition and other unfair trade practices, 
to correct and prevent commercial deception 
of the American public, and to keep the 
channels of commerce free from the types 
of undue restraints and tendencies of mo- 
nopoly condemned by these various statutes; 
& broad mandate indeed. 

To accomplish this mandate we have an 
annual appropriation of some $6 million 
Which enables us to hire a small staff 
ot some seven hundred employees. Yet the 
economy we are expected to police has in- 
creased its national product from approxi- 
mately $100 billion in 1940 to $483 billion 
in 1959. But lest you think that I am a 
typical bureaucrat seeking additional ap- 
Propriations to augment an already swollen 
bureaucracy, let me state that I would gladly 
accept even a cut in our meager appropria- 
tion if I could by so doing bring about a 
Cessation of what I have at the outset re- 
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ferred to as Government handouts, special 
and privilege legislation, and the 
curse of subsidies which are threatening to 
engulf our entire free enterprise system. 
You and I as representatives of the great 
American middle class may well be the prin- 
cipal victims caught between high taxes on 
the one hand and a cheapened dollar on 
the other. Of course, many factors con- 
tributing to this problem do not come within 
the purview of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion. Nevertheless as a citizen and, I hope, 
a patriotic one, and as a member with you 
of that great middle class, and as an official 
close to the Washington scene, I am dis- 
turbed—and I feel that if I can alert in- 
telligent groupe like yours to the problem, 
perhaps your influence and the influence of 
others like you may be brought to bear on 
the power centers in Washington, This is 
not or should not be a partisan matter and 
both great parties might not only take heed 
but eyen join forces to combat the evil. 
For if foreign policy is traditionally con- 
sidered bipartisan, why should not the 
preservation of our free enterprise system 
be viewed with a similar bipartisan ap- 
proach? The leadership of both our great 
political parties might well join in a blue- 
print plan for a victorious solution of this 
problem of keeping our economy strong. 
Now what might that blueprint consist of? 
The overriding public interest in controlling 
threatened inflation, strengthening the dol- 
lar, balancing the budget and eventually re- 
ducing the tax burden on our people must 
be given paramount priority. Special hand- 
outs, subsidies (both domestic and foreign) 
must be eliminated in all areas, except those 
absolutely vital to national security. Small 
business and its sponsors can play a vital 
part. I believe you should have the right 
to a competitive position which permits 
you to fight it out fairly and openly with 
your competitors both large and small in 
the marketplace. But you should have no 
more than that. Nor do I believe that you 
require any built-in special security. I 
only wish that some of your small business 
champions had the same confidence in you 
that I do. We at the Commission are con- 
cerned about many legislative proposals 
granting special exemptions which would 
break down the antitrust laws, For example, 
several bills have been introduced to limit 
manufacturers in selling direct to retall 
outlets unless price differentials are estab- 
lished to protect the profit margins of com- 
peting wholesalers. Under such proposals 
the Federal Trade Commission would be re- 
quired to Investigate every wholesaler whose 
business would be affected and determine 
what his profit margin should be. This 
would put the Government in the price- 
fixing business and eliminate price compe- 
tition at the wholesale level in the businesses 
affected. Such proposals are inconsistent 
with the free enterprise system and with 
the basic principles of antitrust law, 
Other bills introduced seek to give auto 
dealers a virtual monopoly to sell cars at 
probably higher prices in territories assigned 
to them by the manufacturers, and any 
dealer selling outside his own territory would 
be required to pay a commission to the 
dealer in whose territory the sale was made. 
It seems clear to me that such special-privi- 
lege legislation providing for built-in terri- 
torial monopolies would not be in the best 
interests of the consumer nor does it foster 
the principle of vigorous competition at the 
retail level. Other bills of like character 
have been introduced; and, of course, we 
have as always a fair trade bill with us in 
some form or other. Yet let us not ignore 
so-called big business, or the farmer, or the 
unions from s consideration of this legisla- 
tive search “to get theirs.” Subsidies to the 
airlines, subsidies to the shipping lines, oil 
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and gas depletion allowances and subsidies, 
and farm subsidies run into billions. Some- 
times I wonder if there is any organized 
group in our economy that is without benefit 
of some subsidy. It seems to me there is 
only one forgotten group without some sub- 
sidy—the American taxpayer. 

The unions continue to benefit by immu- 
nities granted under the antitrust laws at a 
time when labor was weak and fighting for 
its life. They should be continued to be 
fostered as an indispensable part of our eco- 
nomic fabric. However, now that labor is 
as powerful in the industrial arena as any 
combination of capital, surely the public in- 
terest suggests that these immunities be re- 
examined. Yet current criticism of some of 
the activities of some unions, such as "union 
featherbedding,” bring to mind similar 
abuses on the part of industrial manage- 
ment. For example, I am reasonably cer- 
tain that many corporate managements have 
successfully insulated themselves against 
some of the more serious effects of our pres- 
ent very burdensome tax structure by the 
creation of various schemes which may well 
be described as “executive featherbedding,” 
such as overly liberal executive retirement 
and pension plans, stock option agreements, 
executive incentive plans, and the like. 

Nor are our State governments beyond 
blame for another tremendous drain upon 
the public treasury. Increasingly vast sums 
are going out as grants in aid to the States. 
Even the most ardent States righters are 
agreeable, and indeed receptive, to Federal 
largess to the States. While Federal grants 
in aid for everything from highways to free 
lunches may seem desirable, certainly these 
expenditures should be weighed against the 
old-fashioned question “where do you find 
the money”? In my judgment only when 
disaster or emergency creates a situation be- 
yond the control of local communities or the 
States should the powers of the Federal Gov- 
ernment be brought into action; somehow 
and soon there must be a return to State, 
local, and individual responsibility. The 
whole area of grants to the States should be 
reexamined. 

Finally, the Federal Government itself 
must bear its full measure of blame. Failure 
to resist the pressure of the farm lobby, the 
union lobby, yes, and the small business 
lobby, is a part of the story; failure to recog- 
nize that it is more important to keep our 
Nation strong than to attempt to win dublous 
allies by the inempt use of vast sums in 
foreign aid is also part of the story; and 
above all, failure to make a real effort to 
abolish these practices—failure to think in 
terms of the public interest as & whole, com- 
pletes the story. 

Now do you think I am a disillusioned 
cynic and view the situation as hopeless? 
No, I don’t. Americans have always been 
able to rise to any crisis once they recognize 
it. None of us would tolerate for a moment 
seeing America reduced to a second-class 
power or, worse, to a slave state. With lead- 
ers brave enough to rise above political ex- 
pediency and show us the way, we can and 
will remain indomitable. But the leadership 
must truly represent a resurgence of the 
public conscience—a conscience which recog- 
nizes that subsidies must be vastly curtailed 
or limited, a conscience which recognizes that 
special purpose and special privilege legisia- 
tion must be abandoned, a conscience which 
recognizes that there should never be al- 
lowed to exist peculiar favorites of the Gov- 
ernment at the expense of the general public. 

I firmly believe that what this fine group 
and other important groups in our economy 
need is not more legislation to protect them 
and insulate them from competition or from 
price declines. Needed, instead, is the will 
to fight it out fairly as vigorous competitors 
in the marketplace, protected only by being 
assured that the competition required to be 
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met is itself fair, free, and open. This leads 
me back to the thought I expressed at the 
outset of these remarks, namely, that I con- 
ceive it as the paramount duty of the Com- 
mission to preserve and foster such a whole- 
some competitive climate. To accomplish 
this requires not a relaxation, but a more 
vigorous enforcement of the antitrust laws. 

I am satisfied that the greatest boon to 
business, both small and large, would be a 
sizable reduction in the present burden- 
some tax structure. You want to get the 
Government off your backs. But you will 
never accomplish this unless all the pressure 
groups get off the back of Government. 

In closing may I say that above all else we 
need a courageous leadership, able to rise 
rise above sectionalism and political pres- 
sures, The type of leadership I envisage (and 
don't misunderstand me, for there are quite 
a few of them in this category in Washing- 
ton today—for example, the names of RAY- 
BURN and JOHNSON stand out as veritable 
towers of strength and patriotic courage)— 
the kind of leadership which I envisage is 
happily expressed in a few lines of verse 
which I read to you now: 


“God give us men. The time demands 

Strong minds, great hearts, true faith, and 
willing hands; 

Men whom the lust of office does not kill; 

Men whom the spoils of office cannot buy; 

Men who possess opinions and a will; 

Men who have honor; men who will not lie; 

Men who can stand before a demagog 

And damn his treacherous flatteries without 
winking; 

Tall men, sun-crowned, who live above the 


fog 
In public duty and in private thinking.” 


4Standard Oil Co. v. Federal Trade Com- 
mission, 340 U.S. 231 (1951). 

2 Matter of Sun Oil Co., F.T.C. Docket 6641 
(Jan. 5, 1959). 

3 Standard Oil Co, v, United States, 337 U.S. 
293 (1949). 


Khrushchev Marches On 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, September 12, 1959 


Mr. DORN of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, radio station WMUV, Bob 
Jones University, Greenville, S.C., ís 
doing a superb job to bring our people 
the truth. The following radio editorial 
is excellent, I hope it will be read by all 
the Members of this Congress and yes, 
President Eisenhower: 

WMUU Rio Eprrogr. 

“And the days dwindle down to a precious 
few. The words are part of the lyrics 
to "September Song.” They were written by 
the late Maxwell Anderson almost a genera- 
tion ago for the aging Peter Stuyvesant in 
the musical play “Knickerbocker Holiday.” 
But they might have been written by An- 
derson not for a character in a play about 
early America but about his concern for 
America itself today. 

The playwright who died just a few days 
after the Associated interview from which 
these statements are taken then went on 
to say: “Khrushchev has declared that Rus- 
sia will bury us. I think he believes this. 
I think the Russian people believe the same 
doctrine, because that’s what they've been 
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taught. I've never been in Russia, but I 
gather from what I read it's routine in that 
area to be fanatical about our extinction. 
Of the present America, Anderson said: ‘As 
a nation we're so spoiled, so luxury-minded, 
so carefree, so devoted to the pursuit of 
happiness, that we have let Russia get ahead 
of us in the armament race.“ And there 
we interrupt for a moment our quote from 
the late Maxwell Anderson. 

Sometimes it is difficult not to become 
pessimistic about the future of our country 
the United States—not because of the 
strength of our enemy from without but 
because of our own weakness from within. 
We do not mean military weakness—we 
mean moral and spiritual weakness—the 
kind of weakness our quotation from Max- 
well Anderson was talking about. It’s the 
kind of efete, decadent weakness that ex- 
isted in the Roman Empire just before it 
Was swept away by the great heathen hordes 
from the north. Nowhere is this efeteness, 
this decadence more sickingly evident than 
in the silly, simpering attitude so many 
Americans have taken toward the forthcom- 
ing Khrushchey visits. The UPI newswire 
recently carried the following story: 

From the hundreds of invitations pour- 
ing in for Nikita Khrushchey's forthcoming 
visit, it's hard to say whether the plan is to 
bore him to death, scare him to death, or 
just wear him out. His presence is being 
sought for civic club luncheons, local fairs, 
and meetings of county commissions. It 
has been suggested he would enjoy visiting 
a Glenridge, N.J., Girl Scout troop and the 
Junior women's club of Elk Grove Village, 
III. He also has been urged to attend a 
turkey day fete in Worthington, Minn., and 
to address the Brooklyn Ocean Front Men's 
Civic and Social Club. Protocol experts say 
one thing Khrushchev has to see first thing 
when he gets off the plane is about 1,500 
hammers and sickles adorning the local 
light poles. We fiy national emblems for 
all visiting big shots.” 

Can you imagine it? The hammer and 
sickle flying all cver Washington. It sort of 
makes one wonder if it might not be 
prophetic. The silly, morbid curiosity to 
entertain and rub shoulders with the 
butcher and cold-blooded murdered Khru- 
shehev reminds us of news stories of the 
Slaying of John Dillenger, notorious gang- 
ster and murderer of the thirties. Some of 
you may remember that he was ambushed 
and shot down by police as he came out of a 
theater. The reports were that scores of 
people, mostly women, literally mobbed the 
place to get souvenirs. Some even mopped 
up his blood with newspapers to keep as a 
momento. 

It reminds us also of the crowd of silly 
bobbysoxers who stood outside a police 
station a couple of years ago to cheer and 
throw kisses at a cowardly teenage thug who 
had ambushed another boy and shot him in 
the back. 

What's wrong with us here in America? 
Have we gone crazy? As Eugene Pulliam 
sald in a recent editorial: 

“Don't the people of the United States any 
longer believe in honor, decency, and moral- 
ity? Don’t they and their Government any 
longer dare to affront tyrants and murderers, 
thieves, and liars—all of which Khrushchev 
is? This is the man under whose orders 17 
young American soldiers died just last De- 
cember when their unarmed plane was shot 
down without warning by Soviet Mig 19's. 
This is the man under whose orders Soviet 
troops smashed their way into Budapest and 
began the slaughter of the heroic patriots of 
Hungary who sought to win only their free- 
dom from his foreign tyranny. This is the 
man under whose ordors thousands of Hun- 
garians were put to death, who lured their 
leaders by promises of good faith, and then 
had them murdered in violation of his 
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pledges. This is the man who presides over 
an empire of millions of people yearning to 
be free from his savage rule. 

“This is the man who boasts that he and 
his Communist comrades will ‘bury us’ and 
that one day our children will live under the 
same kind of dictatorship that he imposes 
on the slaves of his Communist state. His 
record for killing, lying, enslaving, and tor- 
turing is unmatched by any other tyrant in 
modern history—except, perhaps, his prede- 
cessor, Stalin. He is worse than Hitler and 
Mussolini combined. 

“And we invite him into our American 
home ás an honored guest? Why? In our 
opinion there is only one reason for such a 
travesty—fear. The American people and 
the American Government are afraid not to 
invite this barbarian bully to the ‘land of 
the free and the home of the brave.“ 

In conclusion, let’s go back to our inter- 
view with the late Maxwell A. Anderson. 
The playwright asks the question, “But what 
if the Soviets did conquer the earth? With 
America and the Western world gone, what 
would happen?” He answers by saying thet 
the fame of freedom might conceivably burn 
again after several hundred or even several 
thousand years but concludes: “But this 
would be cold comfort if the United States, 
as a nation, were to die young. Also, it 
would be inexcusable. We are not old 
enough. to be so enfeebled by corruption, so 
unwary in statesmanship, so deficient in 
education, that we let the late starters catch 
and pass us. And yet, that seems to be 
exactly what we're doing. And because of 
it the Nation may not have long to live.“ 

And with that final quote from the late 
Maxwell Anderson, we end our WMUU radio 
editorial for today. 


The Poll Tax, a Price Tag on American 
Democracy, Should Be Abolished 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH W. YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, September 12, 1959 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr, President, 
there have been many changes in Amer- 
ican political and governmental life 
since the Constitution was adopted. 
When the Nation was formed, owner- 
ship of property was generally required 
as a qualification for voting. Indeed, 
even human beings were owned and 
traded, bought and sold as property in 
that long ago day. But as our democ- 
racy has developed all property qualifi- 
cations fortunately have been aban- 
doned, until now, a poll tax levied by 
five States is the only price tag on Amer- 
ican democracy. 

Three States now have cumulative poll 
tax requirements, that a citizen must 
pay a poll tax 2 or 3 consecutive years 
before he can yote in one election. 
These are such unreasonable burdens 
upon the franchise and so undemocratic 
as to shock the national conscience. 

For this reason, I joined with 60 other 
Senators in sponsoring Senate Joint 
Resolution 126 proposing to amend the 
U.S. Constitution to abolish the poll tax 
in Federal clections. 

There are substantial numbers of resi- 
dents in lower income brackets in these 
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States who are disfranchised by imposi- 
tion of having to pay a poll tax. Ex- 
perience in States which recently 
abolished the poll tax shows that thou- 
sands of additional citizens voted when 
they no longer had to pay this uneven 
economic burden to participate in selec- 
tion of their elective officials. 

All of us will agree, I believe, that the 
most important and most basic right in 
our great system of Government by con- 
sent of the governed is the right to vote 
in honest democratic elections at all 
levels of government. 

Mr. President, surely thoughtful 
Americans should support this move to 
extend the right to vote in Federal elec- 
tions to all Americans. This is funda- 
mental to the democratic principles upon 
which this Nation was founded. 

For this reason, I want to most 
strongly urge—and I hope many other 
Senators will join me—that the Senate 
Judiciary Committee favorably report 
Senate Joint Resolution 126 within the 
next few hours so that the Senate can 
have an opportunity to act on this pro- 
posal during the current session. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp, an editorial from the Wash- 
ington Post and Times Herald of Sep- 
tember 12, 1959, concerning the report 
entitled, “With Liberty and Justice For 
All.“ which has a section on the history 
of the right to vote in America. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

From the Washington Post and Times 

Herald, Sept. 12, 1959] 
Tur CRC LOOKS AHEAD 

Before Congress passes judgment upon the 
Civil Rights Commission it would be highly 
desirable if every Member could read its 
report or at least the 200-page abridgment 
entitled “With Liberty and Justice for 
All." The report is humanitarian in tone, 
constructive in outlook, and thoroughly 
grounded on the basic principles of the U.S, 
Constitution. In no sense is it a tirade 
against the South. Rather, it recognizes that 
the struggle for attainment of the great prin- 
ciple of equal justice is going on in all parts 
of the country in one way or another. In 
the great majority of its observations south- 
erners and northerners on the Commission 
were in full agreement. 

The Commission has, of course, uncovered 
Many unpleasant facts about discrimination 
in voting, in housing, and. in education. 
This was its special assignment. On the 
basis of these facts, local and State govern- 
ments as well as Congress and the adminis- 
tration should be able to correct many in- 
Justices to minorities that are a reproach 
to our democratic system. But there is no 
muckraking in the report. The Commis- 
Sion secs the lights as wel) as the shadows 
in the panorama !t has surveyed. 

It notes, for example, that the southern 
States have outlawed “the hooded violence 
of the Ku Klux Klan“; that the right of 
minorities to vote is established in many 
areas of the South as well as the North; 
that segregation has ended in. interstate 
transportation throughout the country and 
in buses and streetcars in a number of 
Southern cities; that some Northern States 
are seeking to outlaw discrimination in 
housing. "The pace of progress during the 
86 years since emancipation,” says the re- 
Port, “has been remarkable.” 
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The Commission also sees that the many 
facets of the problem are closely related. 
The extension of voting rights may have 
disappointing results because of apathy and 
ignorance unless that reform is accompanied 
by better education and the elimination of 
demoralizing slums. What the Commission 
is pleading for is a general elevation of 
sights to “new and challenging targets.” In 
addition to equality under the law, it says in 
effect, the country needs a great creative 
effort that will absorb the minds and hearts 
of men so completely as to submerge petty 
prejudices and emotions rooted in the past. 

Aside from this play of enlightened imagi- 
nation upon a baffling national problem, the 
CRC has offered numerous specific recom- 
mendations in the fields of education and 
housing, as well as that of suffrage. Not all 
of these are likely to be acceptable, but 
they do empaasize the desirability of con- 
tinuing study in this field by a group ef 
experts chosen from many backgrounds and 
dedicated to the general objectives of tol- 
erance and human dignity. The) Commis- 
sion notes, moreover, that it has not yet had 
an opportunity to study directly discrimina- 
tion in employment, in the administration 
of justice, and in public accommodations, 

To cut the Commission off after it has 
made so promising a beginning and finds so 
much territory yet to be explored would be 
an inexcusable blow to the cause of civil 
rights and good human relations. Congress 
must not adjourn until provision has been 
made for the Commission's work to continue. 


American Farmers Should Write the 
President 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONARD G. WOLF 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, September 12, 1959 


Mr. WOLF. Mr. Speaker, it has been 
stated in farming circles that sometime 
in the fall the President will make a 
nationwide radio and TV appeal for new 
farm laws in the 1960 session of Con- 
gress. If this is so, and I hope it is, I 
hope that the President will present the 
actual problems of agriculture and solu- 
tions to them positively, constructively. 
and comprehensiyely. Unless he departs 
from present Agriculture Department 
policy, any statements that he might 
make will serve only to confuse and add 
to the further breakdown of our general 
farm situation. 

I hope that he will not take the line of 
some of our large prestige newspapers 
and magazines which have done much to 
unfairly present the farmers, their prob- 
lems, hopes and aspirations to this Na- 
tion. I hope that he will make clear 
that farmers seek the return of import- 
ance and dignity which they deserve as 
citizens of the United States and an im- 
portant element in our economy. I hope 
that he will support the family farmer 
who is truly the backbone of the United 
States. 

I would like to include part of an ex- 
cellent editorial by Howard A. Cowden 
on the subject of the President's talk: 
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WHEN THE PRESIDENT TALKS 


The leading article on the front page of 
the Wall Street Journal on August 24 was 
under this headline: “Rural Power Reaches 
New Congressional Low As City Allies Desert.“ 

In nearly two columns of type the paper 
detailed developments in Washington which 
point up the disappearance of the old farm 
bloc in Congress and the growing tendency 
of urban lawmakers to take a dim view of 
Government farm programs. 

Chairman Coo.ry of the House Agriculture 
Committee was quoted as saying: 

“The farm organizations are divided, this 
committee is divided, the Congress is divided, 
the Agriculture Department seems to be di- 
vided, and we are all bogged down.“ 

It is against this background that Presi- 
dent Eisenhower is planning to make a na- 
tionwide radio and TV appeal for new farm 
laws in the 1960 session of Congress. 

The President, I think, can do one of two 
things. He can present agriculture’s prob- 
lems and predicaments positively and con- 
structively, or he can contribute to further 
deterioration of the nonfarm public’s interest 
in these problems and predicaments. 

The President's decision to make a nation- 
wide farm talk, we are told, was inspired by 
the effect his recent TV-radio appeal had on 
the course of labor legislation. ‘There are 
some major differences, however, between our 
farm problems and our labor problems. No 
one is charging farmers with corruption. No 
one is accusing them of under-cover opera- 
tions or dictatorial tactics. Farmers have had 
no occasion to hide their activities behind the 
fifth amendment. 

I hope Mr. Eisenhower does not take the 
current line of some of our big dally news- 
papers and national magazines and contrib- 
ute further to agriculture’s bad image in the 
public eye. I fear that he may do that— 
perhaps unwittingly—unless farmers bestir 
themselves in the meantime. , 

The President, I fear, is hearing too much 
unqualified criticism of farm programs and 
too little constructive comment on what 18 
good in farm programs and what could be 
done to make them more equitable in the 
eyes of urban and rural folk alike. 

I hope, therefore, that a lot of farmers will 
take the time this fall to let the President 
know where they stand. 


Robert Evans Honored 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, September 12, 1959 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD, I 
include the following editorial from the 
i (Pa) Record, September 

1 


ROBERT Evans HONORED 


Scranton-Spring Brook Water Service Co., 
by electing Robert R. Evans, of Dallas, as 
executive vice president, has recognized the 
efficiency of a young man who bas been 
with the company about 12 years. He began 
his employment in 1947. He was appointed 
purchasing agent in 1948 and vice president 
in 1952. He was elected a director in 1955. 
The experience he has had is well suited to 
his broadened responsibilities. 

In the Wilkes-Barre area, Scranton-Spring 
Brook has long functioned as a water-service 
company. It has operated the gas company 
in Scranton for many years. In 1951 it pur- 
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tion facilities in Wilkes- 
8 Bloomsburg, Danville, Sunbury, Mil- 
ton, and Williamsport. In 1956 the King- 
ston gas division was purchased from the 
United Gas Improvement Co. In addition 
to his other duties with these operations, 
Mr. Evans will have charge of the company’s 
advertising and sales. 

He attended Wyoming Seminary and its 
Dean School of Business. He served in the 
US. Army from 1943 to 1947, most of that 
time In Alaska and the Aleutian Islands. The 
Army Commendation Ribbon was awarded 
to him in 1946, Presently he is a Reserve 
officer. 

A director of the Kingston National Bank, 
Mr. Evans is well known to the business 
community. Civicwise and fraternally, he 
has been responsive to calls for service to 
the public in many connections. 


Need for Postal Service Improvement at 
White Bear Lake, Minn. 


. EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH E. KARTH 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, September 12, 1959 


Mr. KARTH. Mr. Speaker, yesterday 
I received a letter signed by four very 
distinguished, highly respected men de- 
voted to public service. All four of these 
gentlemen live in White Bear Lake. 
Minn., and as their letter indicates, are 
devoting substantial time and effort to 
improving postal service in that city. 

This letter very well indicates the great 
need for improvement of postal service 
in that part of my district. It is obvious 
that the postal requirements on a popu- 
lation basis have increased 400 percent 
since facilities were initiated in 1937. 

In every respect this letter carries the 
message of need, urgent need: urgent 
need to provide additional facilities for 
proper service; urgent need to house 
many thousands of dollars worth of 
equipment: urgent need to correct in- 
sanitary and intolerable working condi- 
tions for the postal workers. 

Mr. Speaker, I know these men. I 
know them not to be wild-eyed spenders. 
Rather I know them to be sane conserva- 
tors of public moneys, not 1 cent of which 
they would ask for if the need be not of 
utmost importance. 

Mr. Speaker, I address myself to this 
problem on this occasion for the purpose 
of calling the attention of Congress, the 
President of the United States, the Post- 
master General, the Bureau of the Budg- 
et, and the Administrator of the General 
Services Administration to the real needs 
of our Nation for improved postal facili- 
ties, I would be less than candid if I did 
not admit to the need in many other 
areas in our Nation. I urge that the ex- 
ecutive agencies recognize this need and 
initiate improvements in postal service, if 
necessary, by charging the publishers 
of mass circulation magazines postage 
which will more nearly cover the costs of 
delivery. 

The letter follows: 
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CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
or WEITE BEAR LAKE, 
White Bear Lake, Minn., September 8, 1959. 
Congressman JosEPH E. KARTH, 
US. House of Representatives, 
Washington, DC. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN KaRTH: It has come to 
the attention of the Chamber of Commerce 
of White Bear Lake that requests for im- 
provements for the local post office have met 
with the response that no money is available 
through 1961. A committee from the cham- 
ber has inspected the building and premises 
and call to your attention the following 
facts: 

1. White Bear Lake Is operating in a build- 
ing constructed in 1937 when the post office 
here served a community of about 3,000, plus 
a rural community of about 5,000; whereas 
now the local post office serves a city of 
13,000 population with approximately 25,000 
additional in the area. 

2. The local post office is operating 13 
trucks, while there is access for loading tor 
only 2 trucks. 

3. Inside the building we found 29858 
working conditions and inadequate toilet 
facilities. 

Due to our tremendous growth, we feel a 
great deal of improvement is needed and it 
Is our thought that you could give us some 
assistance in the program we propose. 

We recommend that the building be en- 
larged for an increase in working space. We 
also recommend that a garage be acquired so 
that trucks may be stored there rather than 
being parked back of the post office in the 
open. Such a garage should possibly include 
parking space for employees cars while work- 
ing rather than haying them parked on the 
streets. 

For public safety we recommend that the 
driveway leading from Highway 61 be wid- 
ened and a new drive built on the west side 
of the building, entering from Third Street. 
Large mail trucks bringing mail from St. Paul 
are at present required to back in from 
Highway 61. 

When you get back to Minnesota, we will 
appreciate a visit and will be glad to inspect 
the post office with you. We extend to you a 
cordial welcome to any of the Tuesday noon 
luncheon meetings of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of White Bear Lake. 

Sincerely, 
CLEO G. SMITH, 
Chairman, Parking Facilities. 
H. A. WARNER, 
Chairman, Highways and Streets. 
CHARLES A. HAUSSNER, 
Chairman, Safety. 
R. V. MAGNUSON, 
Chairman, Civic Improvement. 


Schedule of Meetings in the Fifth Con- 
gressional District of Ohio 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DELBERT L. LATTA 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, September 12, 1959 


Mr. LATTA. Mr. Speaker, I believe 
that a Congressman should be in his 
district to confer and visit with his con- 
stituents whenever official duties do not 
require him to be in Washington. 

When Congress adjourns in a few 
days, I expect to return to my district 
and to be available for conferences and 
visits with residents of the fifth district 
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in the courthouse of each county seat 
between 10 a.m. and 4 p.m., in accord- 
ance with the following schedule: 

October 1, Van Wert County, Van 
Wert. 

October 2, Defiance County, Defiance. 

October 3, Ottawa County, Port Clin- 
ton—until noon. 

October 5, Paulding County, Paulding. 

October 6, Williams County, Bryan. 

October 7, Putnam County, Ottawa. 

October 8, Henry County Napoleon. 

October 9, Fulton County, Wauseon. 

October 10, Wood County, Bowling 
Green—until noon. 

No appointments will be necessary. 
All problems which constituents have 
with the Federal Government will be 
proper subjects for discussion. 

Until Congress reconvenes in January, 
I will be available for conferences with 
constituents by appointment in my dis- 
trict office at 304 Wood County Bank 
Building, Bowling Green, Ohio, except 
on the days scheduled above. 


Memorial Day Address by Mr. Tom 
Eastman, Jr. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE S. McGOVERN 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
_ Friday, September 11, 1959 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. Speaker, the 
following Memorial Day address was de- 
livered at Parker, S. Dak., by a very fine 
lawyer and a treasured friend of mine, 
Mr. Tom Eastman, Under leave to ex- 
tend my remarks, I include the address 
at this point in the RECORD: 

Mermoetat Day, 1959 


Commander and officers, members of the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars, the American 
Legion, Gold Star Mothers, and ladies and 
gentlemen, may I first take a moment to 
express my thanks to the members of the 
veterans organizations for affording me the 
opportunity of taking part in this Memorial 
Day service. Not only am I pleased and 
proud to be a part of this service because I 
am a veteran, but also because it gives me 
the opportunity to take part in a ceremony 
by which we rededicate ourselves to the end 
that our American way of life may continue. 

I would say a word to those of you who 
are Gold Star Mothers. Today in the midst 
of the celebrating, holiday moods, and re- 
laxation, you wear the mantle of sorrow. 
This day brings back to you vivid memories 
of those whom you loaned into the service 
of thelr country, and into God's service. 
Each year as these services are conducted, 
this memory is brought again, fresh to your 
heart. 

But I say to you, as you place that mantle 
of sorrow on your shoulders, wear it proudly. 
Hold your head high, for that mantle is a 
badge of a secure place in the history of 
mankind. You wear that mantle secure in 
the knowledge that countless thousands of 
children, in the future, will go to school and 
to the church of their choice, because of the 
gift which you haye made to their future. 
Wear that mantie especially proudly today. 

For today is the day that we have come 
to know as Memorial Day. In meetings such 
as this across the face of our land, the Amer- 
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ican people are gathered today to pay hom- 
age to the memory of those who, down 
through the pages of our history, have gone 
forth to defend and to secure our freedoms, 
and to give meaning to the right to call our- 
selves American citizens. 

Memorial Day is a sacred day in our na- 
tional year. 

Were it not for the untold heroism of these 
men who have laid down their plows, their 
tools, and their books to take up arms in 
defense of these freedoms which we hold so 
dear, we would not be able to be gathered 
here today. 

Following World War I, many new nations 
emerged as free nations. Men in those na- 
tions fought for freedom and for all that 
that word implies. 

Yet today, in many of those nations, there 
are no services to mark the gallant fight 
which those men made. Today, in Estonia, 
Latvia, Lithuania, Czechoslovakia, and many 
others, the celebrations which are held, are 
held only in the secret hearts of the people, 
in their dreams, and in their aspirations. 

For today, those countries lie behind the 
Iron Curtain. This can happen to all peo- 
ple, This has happened to country after 
country. 

This could have happened to us in this 
country, had those men, in whose honor we 
are gathered today, had those gallant men 
not held the heritage of freedom more pre- 
cious than life itself. For truly, the price 
of freedom is high. 

There is a tendency for people in general, 
and Memorial Day speakers in particular, to 
discuss freedom in its larger sense. Free- 
dom of the seas, freedom of the air corridor 
into Berlin, freedom from unauthorized 
Search and seizure. Freedom is all of this, 
but freedom is also a great deal more. 

Freedom by its very nature, is a personal 
thing. It is something which you as an in- 
dividual- must exercise by yourself. The 
minute that you become a part of a group, 
acting by the will of that group, instead of 
by your own will, a bit of your freedom is 
gone. 

We recognize, of course, that a part of our 
freedom must indeed be surrendered in 
order to provide a peaceful and stable com- 
munity in which to live. 

The history of Government is a history of 
freedoms and powers voluntarily given or 
forcibly taken from all people. Govern- 
ment must exist on the freedoms and rights 
taken from the people, either with their 
consent, or without it, 

It la the philosophy of the Communist 
regimes, that all freedom must be taken 
from the people in order to provide a stable 
government. They hold that where a people 
have and exercise basic freedoms, to that ex- 
tent the government is weakened. The 
American philosophy, on the other hand, 
holds that when people freely exercise the 
Tights retained by them, freely practice their 
freedoms, to that extent the government is 
Strengthened, 

For in a free and peaceful economy, in a 
country where each person is proud to be 
&n individual and proud to be a citizen, the 
government is then composed of those who 
are proud to be in government, proud to be 
able to be of service to these men and 
Women who have asked them to so serve. 

Not only, then, have these men whom we 
here honor secured that government and 
those larger freedoms for us, they haye also 
by their efforts, secured for us the freedoms 
which we exercise in our everyday life. 

Freedom is also a lot of little things. 
When you go forth in the morning to work 
Your fields, perhaps it never occurs to you 
that this is an exercise of freedom, the right 
to which has been dearly bought, for no one 
tells you how many acres you may own, and 
indeed, there is no one to tell you that you 
may not own property at all. 
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When you go to the refrigerator or the 
deep freeze to select food to prepare for din- 
ner, this too is an exercise of freedom. This, 
too, was bought for you on the battlefield. 
For as you look over your selection or as 
you stand in the store to decide which meat 
to buy, there is none to tell you that today 
is a meatless day, and no meat may be 
eaten. 

You children, as you plan for the next 
school year, you plan for a future in a field 
wherein your interests lie. As you do this, 
give thanks in your heart to those men who 
bought for you, the right to select your own 
chosen profession. 

When we make a telephone call to a close 
friend or a business associate, we should 
give thanks for the knowledge that no one 
is listening to our conversation to see If we 
voice some criticism of some government 
official. 

Every 2 years, as our election time rolls 
around, as we debate the pros and cons of 
of the particular party which may be in 
office, or which ts striving tò attain that 
office, as we hear charge and countercharge, 
and as we attend meetings, let us also at 
that time recognize our obligations to those 
men who have made the supreme sacrifice 
that we might enjoy these freedoms. 

How then do we recognize these obliga- 
tions, and what is our obligation to these 
men? Is it not an obligation to insure that 
these freedoms which we enjoy today may 
be enjoyed by our children and our chil- 
dren's children? 

We stand today on the threshold of an 
exciting new age. Those of us living today 
have been privileged to see a great many 
changes. Some of us witnessed the advent 
of the motorcar, others, the beginning of 
the air age. We are now witnessing the first 
faltering steps toward interplanetary travel. 

But the new innovations which will come 
in the lifetime of our children, will be so 
many, so strange, and so awe inspiring as 
to make the changes of this last half-century 
seem slight by comparison. For change is 
a snowball, gathering speed and momen- 
tum and weight as it goes. 

In this haste to meet tomorrow, this ur- 
gent necessity to speed into the space age, 
to develop new methods of propulsion, and 
to unlock new secrets of nature with our 
microscopes and our telescopes, we are much 
in danger of overlooking the fact that the 
great strides that have brought us to this 
point, that have made all of the advances 
into tomorrow possible, were made to a large 
extent, because we had a free society in 
which they could be made. 

It was to the freedom of this country that 
an Einstein fied. It was to the freedom of 
this country that Enrico Ferim! fled. It was 
to this free nation that men of every color, 
race and creed have fied in times of trouble 
and oppression at home, America has al- 
ways been the shining goal of every op- 
pressed people. 

It was in our free atmosphere that Amer- 
ica was able to take the lead in ecientific, 
cultural and economic advances. 

This free atmosphere, this fresh alr of 
freedom did not just happen. We here to- 
day bear witness to the terrible price that 
must be paid if a people are to remain free. 
It is for us here today to become rededicated, 
to renew our faith, to the end that this fresh 
wind of freedom that blows across our moun- 
tains and prairies, our rich farmland and our 
seacoasts, will not turn into the stagnant 
vacuum of oppression, dictatorship, and 
slavery. 

But, we say, how can we do this? As we 
think to ourselves, we consider that each 
one of us is Just one person, alone, and of 
little or no practical experience in the ways 
of government and diplomacy. How can 
one person help shape the course of destiny? 
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Yesterday morning, in listening to my 
radio, I heard a short sermon from one of 
the ministers in the Sioux Falls area, And 
he spoke of this very thing. I think I may 
mention here one of the things which he 
suggested. He suggested that we devote our- 
selves to teaching. Teaching not only by 
example, but teaching our young people di- 
rectly wherever the opportunity arises. 

In the Sunday school classes, at Cub Scout 
meetings or Scout troops, the 4-H, in the 
organized sports and activities of our young 
people during the summer months. 

And for those of us who for one reason 
or another are not able to actively partici- 
pate in these activities, to make our support 
felt in every way possible, In doing this, we 
will keep faith with those men to whose 
memory we pay our respects today. 

In this way, we can continue during peace- 
time, the gallant fight which they so ably 
carried on during wartime. 

In this way, perhaps more than any other 
way, we will make our contribution to the 
future of this country, and indeed to the 
future of the human race. For who can say 
but what, from the class which benefited 
from our guidance, may come tomorrow's 
Dr. Salk, Bernard Baruch, a Dr. Lawrence, 
or an Albert Einstein. 

This then is our heritage which these 
honored dead haye given us and this is our 
obligation to hold those freedoms sacred, 
to exercise them to the fullest, and to hand 
them down, intact to our children, If we 
do this, we will make our last journey, secure 
in the knowledge that we have indeed been of 
benefit to mankind, and of service to God. 

I thank you. 


Now a Business Reform Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE M. RHODES 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 31, 1959 


Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania, Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I include herewith an editorial 
from the Reading (Pa.) New Era, calling 
for business reform: 

Now a Bustness REFORM BILL 

Now that the labor movement is going to 
salaam regularly at the feet of Secretary of 
Labor Mitchell under the new labor reform 
law, we feel it would be a good idea in the 
interests of fairness to give similar auto- 
cratic powers to the Secretary of Commerce. 

It’s a well-know fact that the call girl 
racket is an adjunct of some industrial sales 
forces. Now when information is uncov- 
ered, why shouldn't there be a law requiring 
the Secretary of Commerce to investigate and 
prosecute? 

The Labor Secretary is given unprece- 
dented authority to snoop into labor mat- 
ters and make them his own. He can dictate 
and destroy, if he so desires. 

Is business any better that it should not 
be policed by the Commerce Secretary? After 
all, billions are paid in bribes each year. And 
U labor unions can be chained to the Labor 
Secretary, then industry and business should 
also be tied to the apron strings of the 
Commerce Secretary, thus keeping everyone 
on the "straight and narrow.” 

Last week the International Association of 
Machinists called for a full-scale probe of 
management practices, 
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Nothing came of the request—not even 
from management people who talked loudest 
for ending corruption in labor. If these peo- 
ple are sincere about gouging out corrup- 
tion wherever it exists, they should be anx- 
ious for a peep into management's carry- 
ings-on. 

There should be no objections to this plan. 
If management is as clean as it has con- 
tended during 2 years of McClellan hearings, 
then certainly business has nothing to fear. 
It should welcome a law giving powers to the 
Commerce Secretary to enforce rules telling 
the firms how to run their business. 

Business advocated this for labor—and 
got it from Congress. 

Let the press demonstrate equa! diligence 
in uncovering the stories of internal graft. 
shakedowns by purchasing agents, gifts to 
Individuals who can do the company some 
good, and even the stock options which are 
legalized ways of grabbing corporation stock 
ata discount. 

Come to think of it, stock options in a way 
are a method of diverting corporation funds 
to individuals. 

Where is the first management man willing 
to talk up for business reform with the same 
lung-bursting noise reserved for labor? 


Science Age Studies Developed for Grades 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. EMILIO Q. DADDARIO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 11, 1959 


Mr. DADDARIO. Mr. Speaker, a 
heartening national development in the 
last 2 years has been the determination 
at local levels to improve the standards 
of instruction in scientific subjects. 
While we face a general need to keep 
an eye on all phases of the education of 
our youth, to build new schools, to see 
that teachers are adequately paid, to 
modernize the teaching aids and cur- 
ricula, it is good to see local programs 
in motion that will meet the devastating 
scientific needs dramatized little less 

‘than 2 years ago by the launching of 
sputnik. 

While Hartford and other communi- 
ties in my district have outstanding pro- 
grams, and Connecticut itself has an 
overall scientific adviser at State de- 
partment of education level to make 
proposals, I would like to include in the 
Recorp today a story of what is being 
done in the New Britain public schools, 
as reported in the New Britain Herald 
of September 3: : 

To Give Bastc Concerrs—Scrence AGE 

STUDIES DEVELOPED FOR GRADES 

To keep abreast of the rapid technological 
growth and to meet the need for an inte- 
grated science program for the lower grades, 
an elementary sclence program curriculum 
guide has been developed for the public 
schools, 

This guide is the handiwork of the Ele- 
mentary Science Curriculum Development 
Committee—one representative from each of 
the elementary schools—working under the 
guidance of Winsten B. Keck, former cur- 
riculum coordinator of the New Britain pub- 
lic schools, and Dr. John Read of Boston 
University. * 

This is an age of science. In one short 
day, a child comes in contact with scientific 
phenomena over and over again. The child 
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examines the world around him, touching, 
tasting, smelling, listening, and always ask- 
ing how and why things are what they are. 
Science is an integral part of the child's 
world. Just as certain basic food elements 
are necessary for the healthy physical 
growth of the child, so also, science func- 
tions as an essential component of a bal- 
anced educational experience of a child. 

During the last decade there has been a 
rapid technological growth. The child of 
today lives in a world of nuclear energy and 
earth satellites as well as in a world of 
flowers and birds. His environment is in- 
creasingly subject to modification and con- 
trol through science. 

Since the elementary school must be con- 
cerned with helping the child to acquire 
useful, functional knowledge, skills, and 
understanding, it is but natural that science 
is given a significant place in the elementary 
scheol, 

This guide aims to assist teachers in their 
work with science and to improve the efec- 
tiveness of science instruction in the ele- 
mentary schools. It is designed to satisfy 
the child's inquiring mind, to stimulate 
curiosity, and to closely tie in with subse- 
quent experiments presented in the junior 
and senior high schools. 

The content of the guide is found in the 
everyday world of the child. The method, 
natural to children, is to investigate through 
observing, experimenting, manipulating, 
questioning, constructing, reading, and soly- 
ing problems that are significant in daily 
living: 

OVERALL CHART 


The total science pattern for the elemen- 
tary schools is included in a scope and se- 
quence chart, which presents an overall 
view of the topical areas included in the 
science experiences of all children. 

Basic science concepts have been devel- 
oped. They represent the essential under- 
standings and knowledges which form the 
basis of the instructional program in grades 
K-VI. 

Also included is a list of appropriate pupil- 
teacher activities, basic and comprehensive, 
structured to attain the stated concepts. 
References to related films and filmstrips, 
and a pupil-teacher bibliography have been 
provided to complete a well planned, orderly, 
and flexible science program in New Britain's 
elementary schools. 


Security in Family, Friends, Freedom, 
and Faith 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, September 12, 1959 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following speech writ- 
ten by Judith Ann Rogers, a senior high 
school student from Albany, Oreg., in 
my congressional district. Miss Rogers 
wrote the speech for the “My True Secu- 
rity” program and was declared winner 
for the State of Oregon. She attended 
the national awards banquet here in the 
Nation's Capital in July: 

Tuts Is My Securtry, My TRUE SECURITY 

(By Judith Ann Rogers) 

The tiny baby grasps tightly to its mother's 
outstretched fingers; the youngster, left 
alone temporarily by his parents, wails 
mournfully; the elderly woman grips the 
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railing before descending the stairs: these 
people are all searching for something. 

Will they find that thing for which they 
search? Some do, yet mental hospitals are 
full of those who have searched in vain. 

Yes, security is an elusive thing—it is in 
great demand, yet no one has managed to 
find a way to bottle and sell it. One need 
not have dollars and cents to have it for 
those who have everything would give it all 
for security while some of the poorest people 
own the largest quantities of this precious 
possession. 

The greatest problem in finding security is 

knowing where to look. Some surround 
themselves with the riches of the world, but 
when they have finished amassing a for- 
tune, they realize that security is not found 
in silver or gold. Others seek it in a bottle 
or a hypodermic needle and, for a few hours, 
they may even think that their search is 
over, yet, when the effect wears off, security 
has disappeared. 
. What is this security which everyone 
seeks? If I were Sherlock Holmes or a Cana- 
dian Mountie out to get my man, I would 
want to know something of the subject of 
my search before I began. Although secu- 
rity is not something that can be tracked 
down by a private eye until it is behind bars, 
it is easier to find when it is understood. 

We have observed these things about secu- 
rity—it cannot be purchased at any price; it 
is not found in material things; and it must 
be permanent to be the true thing. 

Webster defines security as “the quality or 
condition of beling free from fear, care, or 
anxiety.” Since these are all chains that 
bind the mind, then might we say the secu- 
rity is a freedom of the mind? 

Now, with the meaning clear, we may be- 
gin our search. 

True security is like the roots of a tree. 
In the center is the trunk root, the family. 
Our parents shelter us from the fears of the 
world and see that our needs, both material 
and spiritual, are not neglected. Yet they 
take care to instill in us a sense of responsi- 
bility and judgment so that we might grow 
in the right direction when it comes time for 
us to branch out on our own, 

Branching roots represent friends with 
whom we have laughed and cried, played 
and fought. The earth in which we are 
rooted is the society which encourages or 
discourages our growth. Just as an elm tree 
could not be expected to grow on the desert. 
or a palm at the North Pole, one could not 
expect us to grow in the wrong sort of 
society. Just as most trees grow best where 
the soil is loose and gives the roots freedom, 
security needs freedom to grow. 

Tree roots cannot subsist by themselves— 
they reach out to soak up their lifeblood, 
food from the soil. Our lifeblood is faith. 
Without faith our security cannot exist. 
This is a threefold faith—faith in God, faith 
in humanity, and faith in oneself. 

And so we see that true security is not in 
a clause of an insurance policy, or in the 
Government's promise of money for our old 
age. It is in family, friends, freedom, and 
faith. 


Our Stake in Israel: An Act of Faith 
in Man 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERMAN TOLL 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, September 12, 1959 
Mr. TOLL. Mr. Speaker, under leave 


to extend my remarks, I include an ad- 
dress by Rabbi Aaron Decter on the Voice 
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of Israel program over station WBBZ in 
southern New Jersey and Pennsylvania. 
The occasion was the 12th anniversary 
of the continuous presentation of this 
educational program to the Jewish and 
Christian communities of the area. 
Rabbi Decter is an outstanding citizen 
of Philadelphia, is coordinator of the 
Foundation for the Jewish National 
Fund, secretary of the American Com- 
mittee for the Writer's Center in Israel, 
and former editor of Israel Speaks: 
OUR STAKE IN ISRAEL: AN Act or FAITH 
IN Man 


On behalf of the Jewish National Fund 
Council of the Penn-seaboard region, I am 
delighted to extend greetings to all of our 
audience as well as to the dedicated men 
and women who have made the Voice of 
Israel such a remarkable channel of com- 
munication of ideas and information about 
Israel and its people. I am proud to greet 
you on your 12th anniversary of continuous 
service and to extend to you, not only our 
hopes and prayers for your good health and 
future dedication, but also to bespeak the 
good wishes and the prayers of all of those 
who are associated with the Jewish national 
fundi with the great work of land reclama- 
tion, soil afforestation of this great agency, 
whose purpose is to restore the land to its 
Biblical fertility. I am also proud to bring 
to you greetings of the men and women 
who are asso¢lated with the Israel Histadrut 
campaign, whose cooperative institutions are 
making Israel so unique. 

What has been the character of the life 
of the people of Israel that has drawn s0 
many members of the Afro-Asian bloc? It 
is because the people of Burma, India, Ghana, 
etc., have recognized that in Israel's social 
philosophies and in the lives of the people 
of Israel, animated as they are by the ideals 
of the visions of the Bible and by great social 
visionaries of every generation, there is a 
purpose: namely, to respect the human per- 
sonality, to create social institutions that 
raise man above the subhuman, to decuate 
its people to release them from bondage to 
ignorance, to save them from the fear of 
disease and of death and to give them the 
opportunity to live in freedom, with hope 
and with dignity. It is because of this that 
a man like Prof. Robert Oppenheimer, an- 
other neighbor of this community, was able 
to say after visiting many countries and after 
visiting Israel, “There is only one country 
where I have been able to find hope for the 
world, and that is Israel.’ A man like Op- 
penheimer, who has been close to the work of 
atomic research which has been utilized for 
destruction, has found discouragement in 
sicentile work and disappointment with 
those who are guiding the destiny of mil- 
lions of people, 1 

There is need today to have men's minds 
and spirits strengthened by faith, faith in 
man's ability to overcome great and almost 
insuperable difficulties; faith in man’s ability 
to crente social engineering, whereby people 
can learn to live together; faith in man's 
Wisdom and inteligence to resolve problems 
as they arise constantly. This faith, the 
people have inherited not only from the 
Torah, the Bible, they have inherited it from 
hundreds of years of difficulties, pogroms, 
disabilities and persecutions and because 
they have been the social heirs both of a 
great vision and a philosophy as well as a 
long history of difficulties, they have emerged 
in this, our day, with a determination that 
created a state and a democracy that by the 
Quality and character of its social Iving, will 
be able to inject new hope and give new 
Stimulation to those who believe in the dem- 
Ocratic way of life. There will be many dif- 
ficulties that will have to be faced, difficulties 
not only in the continuous struggle against 
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nature; the struggle against the desert and 
the Kibbush Hashima, the conquest of the 
desert; the struggle to maintain a level of 
normalcy between the development of agri- 
culture and greater productivity in indus- 
trialization; the problems of absorption and 
integration of new immigrants by teaching 
them how to work, etc, All of these problems 
whether they be economic or social or 
psychological or even relationship with their 
neighbors will be overcome because the peo- 
ple of Israel have faith and vision. Through 
this faith in action, the people of Israel will 
enrich the world with a variegated texture of 
spiritual blessings, and bring light unto the 
nations. 

Thousands of years ago, a people of farm- 
ers and of settlers met together in a great 
mystic union with the land of Israel, the 
Holy Land, and there created forms of re- 
ligious manifestation rich and variegated 
in character that blessed and enriched not 
only the civilization of their day, but the 
lives. of hundreds of millions of people in 
lands and civilizations far removed from 
them in time and space. For hundreds of 
years that land and that people have been 
divorced, one from the other, and the land 
has been abused, sowed under with salt, be- 
come the prey of unloving hands, the victim 
of the hostility of conquering armies in 
every generation, In our day, and this has 
been the privilege of our generation, we have 
seen and witnessed the resurrection of the 
people of Israel and the reestablishment of 
the State of Israel, Medinot, Israel. 

Once again, the descendants of that small 
people of settlers and farmers, reunited with 
its ancestral soil, have recreated new forms 
of religious life, of social living, which are 
the manifestation of its unique religion—the 
genius for the noncombative and for the 
cooperative life. They are creating those 
forms of living which give manifestation to 
the ideals of brotherhood and of fellowship 
that was envisioned by Jeremiah and 
Isaiah, by Amos and Hosea, It is because of 
this that we can understand why the people 
of Israel and its government have been 
able to leapfrog the cold steel ring of enmity 
and hostility with which it has been sur- 
rounded by its Immediate Arabic neighbors 
and to create by means of this leapfrogging, 
a warm and viable association of friendship 
and alliances with many members of the 
Afro-Asian bloc, such as Ghana, Lybia, 
Tunisia, Burma, India, and others, 


William O. Sword, of Wilkes-Barre, Named 
Industrial Ambassador by U.S. Depart- 


ment of Commerce 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, September 12, 1959 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following editorial from the 
Wilkes-Barre Times-Leader, of Septem- 
ber 9, 1959, which comments upon the 
selection of Mr. William O. Sword, presi- 
dent, Wilkes-Barre Industrial Fund, to 
serve as member of industrial mission to 
Italy for the Foreign Trade Bureau of 
the U.S. Department of Commerce: 

INDUSTRIAL AMBASSADOR 

Departure of William O. Sword, president. 
of the Wilkes-Barre Industrial Fund and 
spearhead of the rehabilitation movement in 


me. 
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this community, on an industrial mission to 
Italy for the Foreign Trade Bureau of the 
U.S. Department of Commerce, is recognition 
for Greater Wilkes-Barre as well as for him 


personally. 

Mr. Sword attained national prominence 
because of his activities in the field of in- 
dustrial development here in recent years, 
although the community is indebted to him 
for other service as well. It was the stature 
he acquired in trying to put this area on 
its feet that brought him to the attention 
of Washington. Thus, the progress the com- 
munity has made, as well as Mr. Sword’s 
awa ee to it, was a factor in his 
selection for this important assignment. 

Mr. Sword is unusually well equipped for 
this undertaking, not only by virtue of his 
public service and achievements in Greater 
Wilkes-Barre, but on the basis of his pri- 
vate interests, He has a broad experience 
in business and banking. 

It is flattering to have the Government 
turn to Wilkes-Barre for assistance, thus re- 
versing the usual procedure. This area yields 
to none in its output of leadership, provid- 
ing America with scores of outstanding per- 
sonages In peace and war. Mr. Sword now 
takes his place in that distinguished com- 
pany. 


Both Chan and Elevator Stuck—His 
Bartender Won’t Join Union 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ALBERT H. BOSCH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 8, 1959 


Mr. BOSCH, Mr. Speaker, with each 
passing day we see more and more evi- 
dence that the 86th Congress acted to 
protect the average American when it 
approved the final version of S. 1555, 
the so-called labor reform bill. I have 
just read with a great deal of interest 
an article which appeared in the Sep- 
tember 10, 1959, issue of the New York 
World-Telegram and Sun which illus- 
trates clearly the need for the type of 
legislation we have passed and which 
now awaits the President's signature. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include the article to which I have re- 
ferred and commend it to the attention 
of my colleagues. May the signing into 
law of S. 1555 bring the elevator of the 
House of Chan back into operation: 

Born CHAN AND ELEVATOR Stock—His Ban- 
TENDER Won'r Jorin UNION 
(By Sam Schraeger) 

House of Chan so sorry elevator stuck. 
But cannot force bartender to join union. 

You listen carefully—Sou Chan, head of 
House of Chan, explain, This is why out-` 
side freight elevator on Seventh Avenue, up 
in air three days now: 

In April, man from bartenders’ union 
come see Sou Chan and say: “We want to 
organize your bartenders,” Sou Chan tell 
him: “All right; I talk to them.” 

One of the bartenders is stockholder so 
he see no need to be union man. Other 
bartender say: “I make $95 a week now. 
Union scale is $75. Why should I pay dues? 
Anyhow, I can only work in Chinese restau- 
rant. Irish saloon on Third Avenue not hire 
I don't need union.” 

Sou Chan explain this to union man. 
Then Sou Chan go back to kitchen, make 
sure steak kew, see gyp guy, shrimp puffs, 
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treasure rolls come out the way customers 
at House of Chan like them. Sou Chan step 
outside for breath of air, And what he see? 

There are two men carrying signs o 
Seventh Avenue and 52nd Street. Signs say 
“House of Chan unfair.” Sou Chan shrug 
his shoulders, go back inside. Well, they 
only do their job,” he say to himself “Their 
job is organize, so they organize.” 

"We get along, union men and me,” say 
Sou Chan today. “No trouble. Sometimes 
they say words not nice to say, but I don’t 
pay attention.” 

Tuesday, outside freight elevator come all 
the way up. Loaded with bags of rice, plums, 
water chestnuts, snow peas. Servitors un- 
load, and try to go back down to basement. 
Eleyator not move. 

Sou Chan telephone elevator man, tell him 
come fix. Elevator man come, start to fix. 
Then at noon, union pickets come. Eleyator 
man belong union. He look at pickets. Then 
he stop work, leave. 

Cop come. He tell Sou Chan: “If you 
don't fix that elevator, I'll give you a ticket.” 
Sou Chan say: “Please give me ticket.” 

Cop puzzled. He say: “You're too anxious. 
I'm gonna talk to the sergeant.” 

Sou Chan tell landlord. Landlord call his 
elevator man. Landlord's elevator man be- 
long to union, too. Yesterday, he come, work 
until noon, Then he, too, see pickets, stop 
work, leave. 

Sergeant come, tell Sou Chan: “You have 
to do something about that elevator or I'll 
give you a ticket.” 

“Please be so kind, honorable Sergeant, 
and give me ticket. Then I can straighten 
all out.” á 

Sergeant no give ticket. He go away, call 
police department legal department, and they 
say: “Stay out of it.” 

Today, Sou Chan still no have ticket. 
Elevator still stuck. On elevator is this sign: 
“Elevator stuck, not struck.“ 

“Elevator, like all faithful servitors at 
House of Chan, anxious to do best for you. 

“But pickets are problem for elevator 
fixers, keep it up and up, instead of usual 
up and down.” 


Plaque To Mark Burial Plot of Col. John 
Franklin 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, September 12, 1959 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following article from 
the Wilkes-Barre (Pa.) Times-Leader, 
September 9, 1959: 

Prague WiLL Be UNvEILED—TO Mark BURIAL 
Piotr or COL, JOHN FRANKLIN 

On September 23, the State will unveil 
a marker commemorating Col. John Frank- 
lin, last champion of Connecticut's land 
claims in this area, on the Athens-Sheshe- 
quin Road in the vicinity of Athens, it was 
announced today by Dr. Elsie Murray, his- 
torian for Tioga Point Museum, 

The highway marker will be placed at the 
foot of a knoll overlooking Tioga Point 
where Colonel Franklin, after whom Frank- 
lin Street in Wilkes-Barre is named, was 
buried in 1834 in a little cemetery which 
has been lately restored through a bequest 
from the family of the last local descendant, 
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According to his diary which is on file in 
Tioga Point Museum, Colonel Franklin 
moved from the Wyoming Valley region in 
1790 following 2 years of imprisonment for 
defying Pennsylvania during the Yankee- 
Pennamite Wars. He settled on a farm lo- 
cated in the Susquehanna Co.'s 18th town- 
ship, part of the original Connecticut claims 
in the Wyoming region. 

Stone steps lead up to the lookout on 
the burial knoll, now known as the Frank- 
lin Memorial Park, which is opened to the 
public. Other burials in the Franklin plot 
include a family of surveyors and mapmak- 
ers who helped draw the New York-Penn- 
sylvania line. 


Internal Revenue Code Bewildering to the 
Private Citizen 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE S. McGOVERN 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 11, 1959 


Mr. MCGOVERN. Mr. Speaker, most 
private citizens are somewhat bewildered 
by the complicated Internal Revenue 
Code. Tax time is not only painful be- 
cause of the money that we must pay to 
the Government, but more significantly 
because of the uncertainty, anxiety, and 
fear that we might somehow run afoul 
of the many aspects of the Code. 

The unfortunate aspect of our tax 
structure in the United States is that it 
lends itself to manipulation by the big 
business groups who are equipped with 
superior accounting departments, tax 
consultants, and legal counsel. These 
aides are not always available to the 
small businessman, the farmer, the 
worker, or the average citizen. 

Mr. Leslie H. Wald, a former Internal 
Revenue agent, has recently offered a 
most interesting discussion before the 
eighth annual University of Denver 
Tax Institute. In this paper, Mr. Wald 
makes clear some of the pitfalls that 
confront the average taxpayer. 

I suggest that the following article, 
which I include at this point in the 
Recorp, may be of interest to my col- 
leagues and to U.S. citizens in general. 
Wrat To Do WHEN THE SPECIAL AGENT CALLS 

(By Leslie H. Wald) 

(Mr. Wald is an attorney at law in Denver, 
Colo., and is a member of the California and 
Colorado Bars. He is a former member, En- 
forcement Council, Chief Counsel's Office, 
Internal Revenue Service. This article is 
the paper which he presented at the Eighth 
Annual University of Denver Tax Institute.) 

As a prophylactic symbol, the special agent 
Is comparable to the bogeyman of nursery 
literature, helping taxmen discipline their 
wavering little taxpayers. What's so special 
about a special agent? Simply that his only 
job is to try to make a criminal tax case. 
Technical issues or determination of correct 
tax are out of his province. His is the long 
view: making an example of this taxpayer to 
put fear into onlooker taxpayers and cause 
them to report more fully and pay more tax. 
He has a job to do, namely, to get evidence 
sufficient to convict a tax evader; and if that 
evidence can be found, he'll do his job of- 
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trying to sew it together into a choking, 
unbreakable band. And if the evidence is 
missing, he gets out of the case, turns it 
over to a revenue agent, except to vote on 
is usually 
Tes.“ So he’s the F.B.I. of the “revenooers", 
stalking with a pencil instead of a gun, but 
still stalking a suspected criminal, to put 
him (or her) behind bars as a deterrent ex- 
ample to all queasy taxpayers who can read 
their newspapers. 

In person, a special agent doesn't look like 
a cop, or a detective, or the U.S. Marshal in 
Gunsmoke. He's a disarmingly pleasant, 
harmiless-looking, even frail fellow, often 
with a smile that looks like it stepped out of 
a Lawrence Welk program, Certainly he's 
not scary-looking. 

That sets the stage for the drama which 
usually is enacted. 

In most instances, when the special agent 
calls, either (a) the taxpayer's guard is way 
down, or (b) the taxpayer is guarded and 
sophisticated, but with illusions of superior- 
ity and omnipotence, of being shrewder 
than this here fellow, or (c) the taxpayer 
has fear in his guts and appeasement on his 
lips. Appeasement is all he can think of— 
like Chamberlain returning from Munich. 

And thus begins the honeymoon, the 
period in which records are generously hand- 
ed over ("May I take this journal with me 
for a day or two?" “Of course, anything you 
wish.”); statements are generously made, 
and the loss of virginal constitutional rights 
is consummated on a table in the taxpayer's 
office. 

This doesn't always happen, but it hap- 
pens most of the time. If it didn't, criminal 
tax statistics would be hungrier, An old 
Intelligence Training School motto is, "It's 
easier to catch files with honey than with 
vinegar.” A more detailed version is quoted 
in United States v. Frank, a Third Circuit 
case in 1957, from a written manual of in- 
structions to agents which got into the hands 
of defense counsel by some fascinating means 
not revealed: 

“When the agent has completed the pre- 
liminary background on his taxpayer, he 
should then contact the taxpayer, informing 
him that a routine examination of his tax 
return is being made. 

“Be cautious and alert and cultivate the 
confidence of the taxpayer without tipping 
your hand us he may cooperate to some de- 
gree with you, but if he finds out that you 
are on his trail, he may clam up, and from 
then on your Job will be much more tedious 
and a lot of harder work is ahead of you.” 

So this is the normal delineation of the 
taxpayer: on his own, blindly cooperating. 
He's a child playing with fire; whether he's 
got appeasement, outsmarting, or plain 
nothing in his head for a motive. And I'm 
not referring exclusively to the taxpayer with 
some small or large stains on his soul. The 
fellow who tells himself, “Why, I have 
nothing to worry about * * * my books are 
open to the world * * * I haven't chiseled 
anything, etc., etc.,”" is still playing with fire 
in honeymooning with the special agent. 
You can hear the background chorus softly 
singing, “Methinks the taxpayer doth pro- 
test too much.” Protesting to himself as 
well as to the world. Human nature and 
the workings of the mind play tricks. 

For example; forgetfulness, genuine fail- 
ure to recapture a moment of hesitation and 
indiscretion 2½ years earlier, when, late at 
night and weary, his fingers poised over an 
adding machine, worrying about bills to be 
met, he mumbled something convenient and 
at the moment reasonable to himself and put 
down something which in the cold light of 
today he cannot explain, This is the Freud- 
ian commonplace of forgetting something 
unpleasant, Or, he clearly remembers, but 
rationalizations have persuaded him that this 
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and that item are perfectly defensible, and 
he’s ready, by gosh, to look puzzled, sur- 
prised and shocked that it’s questioned—to 
emote to himself as well as to the agent. Or, 
he's clean as driven snow, he knows it in 
his heart and in his head, and he isn’t de- 
luding himself, he hasn't a drop of unre- 
ported income in the veins of his net worth— 
yet circumstances, sloppiness, the absence of 
proof of his position means that hel have a 
devil of a time defending a circumstantial 
evidence buildup of a tax evasion case. The 
Perry Mason type of situation, the accretion 
of damning evidence against an innocent, 
does occur. Don't ever be so cynical and 
world weary as to close out that possibility. 

Well, we can't do anything about the tax- 
payer who blindly honeymoons with the spe- 
cial agent without notifying his lawyer or 
accountant, short of distributing Baiter's 
textbook on tax fraud to all motels and ho- 
tels to be placed in the drawer with the 
Gideon Bible; and that mass education would 
be mostly wasted since, while all people are 
concerned with heaven and hell, only a small 
percentage of taxpayers will face special 
agents. 

What should the accountant or lawyer do, 
or not do, however, if and when the taxpayer 
has the sense to notify him? 

First is the problem of being effectively 
notified whether it’s a special agent or a 
fraud investigation. The taxpayer will 
merely say that some revenooer“ from the 
new customhouse wants to come over. 
Most of the time, of course, it's nonfraud. 
How do you know or realize that the agent 
has an informer's letter, or a TCR from the 
bank about an unusual currency transac- 
tion, or some other lead to a suspicion of a 
criminal case? If it's the special agent who 
comes to call, you should realize that. You 
should know their names or at least ask 
what office they're from. If it's a regular 
revenue agent, it's tougher. 

Be sensitive to signs of fraud investiga- 
tion. What does the agent want to see? 
What years? Old ones? It's bad, of course, 
to fall into a trap of seeing special agents 
under the bed when they're not there. Let 
me give you a horrible example: 

mt came to dentist (had return as- 
signed routinely): “I'd like to see your 
records." 

Taxpayer brings out journals. 

Agent: “OK., now, where are the other 
records?“ (He means the ledgers.) 

Taxpayer: “Oh. You know. Well.” And 
with resignation and dark thoughts about a 
technician he'd fired, he reaches in his desk 
and pulls out a little black book listing 
about 61.500 in unreported cash receipts— 
no that would have been discoverable 
by investigation. 

This is known as “the guilty flee where 
none pursueth” type of windfall for the 
Intelligence Division. 1 

The other trap, seeing routine investiga- 
tion where third parties are being contacted, 
amdavits and photostating going on, is just 
as deadly to the taxpayer. 

Assume you realize it’s a special agent 
case, Should you be disarmed by the agent 
Stating that he just wants to check out a 
third party’s taxes, he's just getting this end 
of third party's transactions? Partially dis- 
armed, yes—but just partially. 

Frequently, Intelligence Division investi- 
gation of taxpayer X stems from having 
Visited X while investigating Y's case. The 
agent makes a note (and not a mental one 
either) that X looks interesting, too; per- 
haps we should walt ‘till we're through with 
him as a witness against Y, but let's take a 
look at him. This is known as the “chain 
reaction bump.” 

Illustration: Mr. A, who has a music store, 
let's say, is under investigation, and his 
books and invoices refiect a sale of an Elvis 
Presley album for $12 to Mr. Z; yet Mr, Z's 
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check (peered at on bank recordak) was for 
$2,000. Maybe Z got change for his $12 
purchase, but then again, maybe not. 
Agents go to Z and find he really bought a 
piano. 

Hapless Mr. A gets a phone call from Z. 
“Can't you keep your cottonpicking books 
in shape? The agents have been here asking 
about that plano I bought.” 

A: “Your’e complaining. 
trouble.” ` 

Z: “They're nosing around and want to 
know why I charged off that piano to pro- 
motion expense.“ 

This is a true story, Only the names and 
occupations have been changed to protect 
the inno * * * to protect. This is the 
“never ask for whom the bell tolls—it tolls 
for thee” situation. 

Well, what is the opposite of blind honey- 
mooning with a special agent? What is the 
optimum course of action for the accountant 
or lawyer drawn into a special agent situa- 
tion by taxpayer who says, “O.K., what 
should I do now?" 

As a pendulum reaction to blundering in- 
to taxpayer making his own case versus him- 
self, or the accountant or lawyer's bitter 
memory of blundering for the taxpayer, a 
popular oversimplification at present is to 
answer the taxpayer: Don't give the special 
agent anything; don’t even give him the 
time of day, in any special agent type case.” 
That is still blindness, although it's an op- 
posite of blind cooperation. 

The premises which must not be dis- 
counted are: 

1. The special agent by definition is look- 
ing for unreported income and willfulness 
to make a fraud case, and already, when he 
shows up, has suspicions and leads and a 
background of information on the case, 
which he is not sharing with you, not dis- 
closing, e investigation and soliciting of 
answers is directly aimed at getting admis- 
sions or records to support those suspicions 
and that background evidence. The agent 
has the facts of return and this background 
investigation freshly in mind; the taxpayer 
is hit cold and off balance; and the setup is 
thus weighted to pick up meat to put on the 
bones of suspicion. 

2. Everything said by the taxpayer, every- 
thing looked at by the special agent, is being 
irreversibly written down and preserved by 
the Government side, A haphazard com- 
ment or off-the-cuff explanation of an item, 
a mere guess to appease this agent who keeps 
importuning for an answer, is immediately 
transfixed as a fact in the case. This will 
haunt the taxpayer and you when, months 
later, with memory refreshed by examina- 
tion of all the details, taxpayer and/or you 
sit down to examine your position. Every- 
thing said or done with the agent is irre- 
versible, indelible. The fulcrum on which 
victory or defeat in's tax evasion case turns 
is often the evidence picked up by the agent 
in the first meeting with taxpayers. The 
hasty answer will appear in the special 
agent’s report under the section “Proof of 
Willfulness” as conflicting explanations or 
perhaps false statements to agents. On the 
taxpayer's side, he may not even remember 
[to tell you] what he said to that agent. 

Given these two premises: (a) the back- 
ground and predilection of a special agent 
when he first appears, and (b) the indelible 
preservation, for better or for worse, of what 
is furnished to him, the end of the syllogism 
is just commonsense. 

Don’t plunge in guessing and groping, 
taking a position on cooperation or non- 
cooperation; instead, e the status 
quo without taking any Irreversible steps in 
any direction, pending competent scrutiny 
of the case. 

This means the taxpayer or his lawyer in 
his behalf does not chant the fifth amend- 
ment as the alternative to cooperation. The 
agent is merely told that he'll have to wait 
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until taxpayers’ representative has had a 
chance to look into the matter, that you're 
not taking any position except the sweetly 
reasonable one of looking before you leap, 
before you give advice of any kind to tax- 
payer. 

To preserve the status quo, immediate, 
Positive action is necessary: 

1. All contact by taxpayer with agents 
must be cut off. 

2. All contact by taxpayer with his ac- 
countant must be cut off, at least temporar- 
ily. An inevitable consequence of the fact 
that taxpayer’s statements to an accountant 
are not privileged communications in Fed- 
eral practice is that anything told by the tax- 
payer to the accountant is in effect told to 
the agents. The accountant must, if sub- 
penaed, tell what the taxpayer said, how- 
ever damaging. It is thus necessary that 
the accountant, If consulted, call in tax- 
payer's attorney at this point. In that con- 
nection, even if there were an accountant’s 
privilege, it should be noted that the ac- 
countant would be dealing here with mat- 
ters entirely outside his experience and 
training, 1.e,, criminal law, constitutional 
law, etc. For example, he may have heard 
that corporate records are not privileged 
under the fifth amendment. Will he know 
that a corporation does have some rights 
under the fourth amendment? What in 
the world would he do with a subchapter 
S corporation’s records? 

3. The taxpayer’s books and records must 
be immediately secured into the possession 
of either taxpayer or his lawyer to preserve 
the right to withhold, if ultimately decision 
is made to withhold, For example, if the 
partnership general ledger is sitting in the 
C.P.A.'s office, you can count on it being 
picked up by the agents in this waiting peri- 
od. An irrevocable step will have been taken, 
willy-nilly. The grabbing will obtain while 
the grabbing is good. 

At the same time, the opportunity is 
availed of asking the special agent certain 
minimal facts (to the common end of has- 
tening your decision on furnishing records, 
etc.): what years he is investigating; is ita 
preliminary or jacketed case; anything 
else you might worm out. 

When all steps are taken to preserve the 
status quo, then the lawyer must start work- 
ing to develop the facts on which decisions 
will be intelligently made with respect to 
cooperation, The lawyer must find out pre- 
cisely what happened before he got into the 
case: what's the taxpayer's full story; who 
are the important witnesses who will have to 
be interviewed as soon as possible; and what 
evidence is available to agents without access 
to taxpayer or his records, Accounting 
work must be done; and here we are back- 
ing right back Into the dilemma of the ac- 
countant’s privilege. The lawyer has 
snatched all the books away from the ac- 
countant and now he has to have an ac- 
countant look at the books. One popular 
way of accomplishing this is to have the 
lawyer hire the accountant and cloak him 
with the privilege of lawyer’s employee. 
This is not foolproof; the cases are not clear 
on whether the privilege will stand up in 
this circumstance. A second safeguard 
would be to hire an accountant not already 
acquainted with taxpayer so that the 
agents will not know whom you have hired. 
Or, depending on the facts of the case, it 
may turn out to be perfectly all right to let 
taxpayer's regular accountant do work for 
you. 

Having explored the facts of the case, a 
decision on cooperation giant made, A 
pragmatic approach is the one, co- 
operating on this, but not on that. It is not 
an all or nothing affair. You may furnish 
records, but not a question and an- 
swer statement. Or, you may not furnish 
records except for canceled checks, which 
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the agent can secure the hard way, burning 
his eyes out over records. In any case, on 
all exchanges of information the agents deal 
through you, the lawyer, and at the very 
least, you are in contact with them and 
following through on what they are doing 
and asking. 

There is no rigid checklist of things to 
do in this situation. It evokes the aphorism, 
All generalizations are false, including this 
one.” I just wish to mention in closing 
certain stumbling blocks, certain impulses 
which the accountant must stifie to do the 
proper thing in getting representation. Af- 
ter all, he is normally the first person con- 
tacted by the taxpayer after a special agent 
moves in. He must be aware of: 

1. An impulse to carry over into this situ- 
ation his habits of thinking and doing in 
an ordinary field audit; to say to himself 
and to taxpayer, “I've had a lot of clients 
visited by agents and none of them were 
hurt by sitting down and openly going over 
everything with the agent; if we play it coy, 
he'll start suspecting something's wrong, 
and you'll really be in for a heavy investiga- 
tion.“ This, to me, is worse than lazy 
thinking; it’s like contimulng to drive on 
your side of the street when you're in 
England. 

2. A thought that, after all, I have to live 
with agents and I don't want to thwart 
them. Well, he has to live with taxpayers, 
too. He has a duty to both sides. Agents 
should respect him for following this course 
of action. If they show momentary pique, 
it merely reinforces the point that the ac- 
countant did what he should have. 

3. An impulse to wait and see. If serious, 
then ITI make a Federal case out of it, It's 
always serious when a special agent is in- 
volved and the longer the contact with 
agent without representation, the fatter the 
Government's chances of a case, 

With the stage properly set for intelli- 
gent dealing with a especial agent, the tax- 
payer has effective representation on the 
battleground of administrative defense of 
a fraud case. This battleground, with an 
obstacle course extending through group 
chief, assistant regional commissioner, in- 
telligence, regional counsel, and Justice 
Department is vital, Many cases can be 
won or lost long before the publicity of an 
indictment and arraignment and trial. 


Federal Reserve Board 
SPEECH 


HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 11, 1959 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. Parman] is rec- 
ognized for 30 minutes. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, there is 
no doubt that the country is in a fiscal 
crisis of major proportion. The admin- 
istration, with the help of the Federal 
Reserve Board, has created this crisis in 
their determined and arrogant efforts to 
force Congress to repeal the interest- 
rate ceiling on Government bonds and 
thus saddle the country with an even 
higher level of interest rates than they 
have accomplished so far. 

Yesterday one of the prominent fi- 
nancial papers, the Wall Street Journal, 
carried a feature story of a plan which 
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is being considered in the White House 
to call Congress into special session this 
fall, and to put the President on tele- 


vision and radio to describe some dra- 


matic incident that will inflame public 
opinion in support of the interest-rate 
repeal. The Wall Street Journal reports 
that one high administration official 
has spoken of the possibility of a money 
panic which would be so real that it 
would paralyze business and bring wide- 
spread unemployment. All this to hap- 
pen probably late this fall before Con- 
gress reconvenes in January. The dis- 
cussion of such a plan as this is a very 
disturbing thing. Furthermore, the ex- 
tremes to which this administration has 
already gone to jack up interest rates 
gives some credibility to the possibility 
that it would actually pull off such a 
desperate stunt as this plan which is 
reported to be under consideration. 

Is this administration simply incom- 
petent to manage the public debt? Has 
it created this mess simply through 
bungling? 

Certainly it is dificult to understand 
why such a mess could have been creat- 
ed simply through incompetence. The 
Federal debt today is a great deal 
smaller than it has been in many years 
past, both relative to the number of 
people in the country and relative to 
the national income. In realistic terms 
the administration has a small debt to 
manage. The previous Democratic ad- 
ministrations managed a much larger 
debt in real terms with a maximum 
2% percent interest rate on long-term 
Government bonds. 

Furthermore, the total demand for 
savings today, including the demand for 
private investment, and the demand to 
meet the net exports of capital to for- 
eign countries, is a smaller percentage 
of the national income than it has been 
in years past. Why is it, then, that the 
interest rates paid on savings have been 
jacked up to a 42-year World War I 
record, and yet our money managers are 
still not satisfied; they feel they have 
to bamboozle the public and bulldoze 
Congress into repealing the last remain- 
ing check and safeguard against exor- 
bitant interest rates. 

If we have a money panic in this 
country, it will be because of the failure 
of the Federal Reserve Board members 
to do their duty. They should be honest 
enough to send in their resignations 
rather than give any further aid and 
assistance to this scheme of trying to 
force Congress to repeal the ceiling. If 
we have a Federal Reserve Board that 
carries out the objectives, intentions and 
purposes of the Federal Reserve Act, it 
will be impossible to have a money panic 
in this country. So I think this question 
of a money panic is just something that 
we should not tolerate—even the con- 
sideration of it. 

I am greatly encouraged by the care- 
ful attention that is being given by 
Members of this House to questions in- 
volving money, credit, interest rates and 
our national debt. The reason I have 
always advocated an administrative 
assistant for each Member of the House 
is so that Members can keep better in- 
formed, especially on matters relating to 
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appropriations, taxes, debt management 
and monetary matters. A 

I know we do not have an oppor- 
tunity at this time to provide for an 
administrative assistant, but I hope this 
opportunity will come soon, This would 
save the taxpayers thousands of dollars 
for every $1 that was appropriated for 
this purpose. 

Congress appropriates money to the 
executive branch, to have all the admin- 
istrative assistants to the secretaries, as- 
sistant secretaries, and third and tenth 
assistant secretaries; we appropriate 
money to help them do the job—even 
to do the wrong kind of job, such as 
thinking up arguments and schemes for 
willfully imposing bad policies. 

We appropriate the money for the 
judicial branch of the Government to 
have the law clerks and administrative 
assistants needed by the judges, I think 
that is appropriate. 

We appropriate the money for the 
Members of the other body to have from 
one to three administrative assistants. 
That is good. But why should we, the 
body where the most important bills 
originate—bills relating to taxes and to 
appropriations—not have adequate help? 
Not even the members of the Ways and 
Means Committee have administrative 
assistants nor do members of the Appro- 
priation Committee. Where the public 
needs more help is right here in this 
body. Every Member needs at least one 
assistant to properly perform his duties. 

If there is a weakness in our system 
of Government, that weakness is in the 
legislative branch not being equipped 
to do its job. Members of Congress are 
sincere people, and exceptionally able 
people. I have had the privilege of sery- 
ing with probably 2,500 Members dur- 
ing the time I have been here—over the 
past 31 years—and I believe I could not 
have possibly been associated with a 
finer, better, more sincere, more honest 
and honorable people. But I also know 
that they have not been equipped to 
do a job of the magnitude they have to 
try to do. They need more expert help. 
Personally I would prefer to have an 
economist; other Members might, how- 
ever, find their néeds best met by other 
skills and training. 

But each Member needs to have some- 
body who can help him keep up with 
legislation and with proposals that the 
Member cannot himself keep up with, 
because he just does not have the time 
to do it and perform his other duties. 

Now back to this monetary system of 


ours. 

What is it, what are its purposes, and 
what is wrong with it? Actually there 
is nothing wrong with the system itself, 
except in the attitudes and purposes of 
some of the people who are running it. 
Our commercial banking system is the 
finest in the world. The Federal Reserve 
System is an excellent system, and it has 
the means and powers for serving the 
country well. 

Why was this System created? 

Prior to 1913, when the System was 
established, we had a banking system 
which provided a rather inelastic supply 
of money. This gave great troubles. In 
periods of rapid economic expansion 
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there was not enough money to go 
around. The country went through pe- 
riodic booms, money panics and then de- 
pressions, 

So the first and foremost purpose of 
the Federal Reserve System was to estab- 
lish a system which would provide an 
elastic money supply. The System does 
that. The people who designed this 
System recognized that money itself is 
not wealth. It is only a form of account- 
ing in which economic activity takes 
place. Actual wealth is created only by 
the production of goods and services. 
People who designed the original Federal 
Reserve System recognized, as had been 
proved by the experience in Western Eu- 
rope, that when the economy grows the 
country must have mors money; more 
money should be created along with the 
economic growth that is taking place. 

The original Mederal Reserve System 
provided for the needed expansions in 
the money supply. This was a regional 
system with 12 independent banks, Each 
bank had authority to expand or con- 
tract the money supply of the region ‘n 
accordance with the needs of the region. 
They were delegated Congress’ power to 
create money and to regulate the value 
of money. 

In 1935, in the depths of the de- 
pression, Congress made considerable 
changes in the Federal Reserve System. 
We made the System into what is truly 
a central bank, whereas previously the 
12 banks had operated each with the 
powers of the central bank and, I might 
add, pretty much in a coordinated way. 
The central bank is a wonderful thing. 
I believe that Will Rogers once ranked 
the central bank as one of man's great- 
est inventions, along with the invention 
of the wheel. We should recognize, how- 
ever, that this central bank of ours is 
run by a very small group of men who 
are exercising complete power of decision 
over the economic life of the Nation. 

The regional banks no longer have 
any significant power or authority, al- 
though we read about decisions and ac- 
tions which they have taken, which make 
it seem as though a great many different 
people are unanimous in what monetary 
policies should be. 

What power of decision do these banks 
actually have? I have asked every Fed- 
eral Reserve official who has appeared 
before our committees what discretion- 
ary authority the regional banks have 
and though most of these officials have 
tried to uphold the pretense that the 
regional banks are great centers of au- 
thority, they have actually been able to 
enumerate no discretionary authority 
which the regional banks exercise. 

One of the most frequent assertions is 
that these regional banks fix their re- 
spective discount rates, And announce- 
ments of a change in the discount rate 
are made as though the decision has 
been made by the separate regional 
banks. But this is not true; they do not 
have the power to establish the discount 
rate. They go through the motions of 
recommending, but they have no power 
to establish, The discount rate for each 
bank is established by the Federal Re- 
Serve Board. And the Federal Reserve 
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Board, in establishing the discount rate, 
is merely executing one step in the 
overall monetary policy decided upon by 
the Federal Open Market Committee. 

Here, in this open market committee, 
are 12 men who rule over the economic 
life of this Nation, and to a considerable 
extent, over the economic life of the rest 
of the nations of the free world. They 
decide what interest rates shall be. 
They decide how much money and credit 
the country will have. They decide 
whether or not the economy will be 
allowed to grow or whether it will be 
squeezed. They decide how many jobs 
there will be. They make the forecasts 
of whether they think business is going 
up or down, They make the judgments 
as to what is good for the economy. 
They are the ones who decide when they 
think they can foresee some possible in- 
flationary tendencies, and they decide 
what the price of Government bonds 
shall be and what interest rates the 
Treasury will have to pay to issue new 
bonds. 

Did you know that today the central 
bank of this Nation is the only central 
bank in the civilized world that does not 
give aid and assistance to its parent 
Government? Up until about 1953, yes, 
our central bank behaved like other cen- 
tral banks in that it supported the price 
of Government securities at a reasonable 
level, recognizing, as do other central 
banks, that the interest yields brought 
about on Government securities set the 
pace for allinterest rates. But today we 
have a central bank which disclaims that 
it has anything to do with prices and 
interest rates on Government bonds, and 
that these things are determined only by 
the supply and demand for money. 
Well, of course, the Federal Reserve au- 
thorities are determining the supply of 
money every day of the year, and they 
are also determining what the price of 
money or the interest rates on money is 
to be, and to a very considerable extent 
they set the interest rates on money 
without respect to the supply and de- 
mand for money. 

Since this administration came into 
office, they have followed a high-interest 
policy and they have, during most of the 
time, followed a tight-money policy. 
They have followed these policies because 
these are the policies they like and prefer. 
They have a natural preference for pol- 
icies which help the bankers and wealthy 
people of the country. But they have 
followed these policies also because these 
are the policies of this administration. 
We have all heard President Eisenhower 
claim, of course, that the Federal Reserve 
is an independent agency and that he 
will have nothing to do with the Federal 
Reserve or make any suggestions which 
might impinge upon its independence. 
Well, of this we can be sure. This fiction 
of the Federal Reserve’s independence 
and the convenient device it provides for 
shifting off blame onto an independent 
agency would quickly disappear unless 
the Federal Reserve was following pol- 
icies which the administration wants it 
to follow. In other words, it has an un- 
happy agreement over these bad policies. 
I know that President Eisenhower is a 
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good and sincere man who wants to do 
what he believes is right. But he made 
a terrible mistake when he described the 
Federal Reserve System as an independ- 
ent agency which has in effect the powers 
of the fourth branch of the Government. 
He was acting, I have no doubt, on bad 
advice. A fourth branch of the Govern- 
ment? Where does the Constitution pro- 
vide for any fourth branch of the Gov- 
ernment? Where does the Constitution 
say that we shall have an independent 
agency of the Government exercising 
powers to overrule the economic policies 
and even defeat specific programs de- 
cided upon by the constitutional law- 
making processes? There is none. 

But this giving the Federal Reserve 
a free hand to run the country the way 
the administration sees fit has resulted 
not only in political irresponsibility, but 
in downright arrogance toward the Con- 
gress from which the Federal Reserve 
has received the delegation of power. 
For example, a few weeks ago the Ways 
and Means Committee had adopted a 
very good amendment to a very bad bill. 
This was the Reuss-Metcalf amendment 
which had been put on the administra- 
tion’s bill to repeal the 4½ percent in- 
terest rate ceiling. The amendment did 
not make the bill a good bill. I was op- 
posed to the bill, and I am opposed now 
to the proposal to break the interest- 
rate ceiling. But at least the Reuss- 
Metcalf amendment was in the public in- 
terest. It suggested to the Federal Re- 
serve System that if and when it brings 
about increases in the money supply, it 
should do so to the maximum extent 
feasible by acquiring Government secu- 
rities so that the interest payments on 
these obligations would go back into the 
Treasury. This suggested method of 
increasing the money supply is in opposi- 
tion to allowing the private banks to 
increase the money supply and thus put 
the interest payments into bank profits. 

But the Federal Reserve Board 
strongly resented any such suggestion 
coming from Congress, and Chairman 
Martin went to work lobbying against it. 
He made all kinds of nonsensical state- 
ments to make the public believe that 
should Congress make any such sugges- 
tion to him the result would be infla- 
tionary. That is a standard claim in- 
fiation.” Everything that does not hap- 
pen to suit Chairman Martin's wishes 
and preferences, he labels inflationary, 
just like the administration does. 

Later, when Chairman Martin was be- 
fore the Joint Economic Committee, we 
questioned him very closely about his 
reasoning on the Reuss-Metcalf amend- 
ment, and he admitted, as he had to, 
that either method of increasing the 
money supply would bring about the same 
amount of money and credit. He still 
contended, however, that the money sup- 
ply should be increased, when it is in- 
creased, by reducing required reserves of 
the member banks. He made all kinds 
of statements which suggest that the 
reserves of the member banks represent 
money belonging to the banks, which the 
banks have deposited with the Federal 
Reserve banks, and consequently the 
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banks should be allowed to use more of 
their reserves when an increase in the 
money supply is needed. This is in con- 
trast to the Federal Reserve's creating 
more reserves by acquiring Government 
securities. 

This fiction about the origin and own- 
ership of the bank reserves is one that 
the whole Federal Reserve System has 
been carrying on in all of its literature. 

You will notice that in the Federal 
Reserve report the member banks have 
$18 billion in the reserves. You often 
hear that spoken of. Occasionally you 
will hear a banker say, “We have so much 
money in our reserves that we get no in- 
terest on. We should have interest on 
it. We get nothing for it.” They have 
$18 billion in reserves. I asked the 
President of the Federal Reserve Bank 
in New York, “According to the rec- 
ords, you are supposed to have $5 billion 
of the reserves of your member banks 
in the New York Federal Reserve Bank, 
out of that $18 billion, this being the 
largest bank of all of them?” The Presi- 
dent said, “Yes; but we do not actually 
have those reserves. It is more of a 
bookkeeping operation. We keep the 
books but the actual money we do not 
have.” 

That was no surprise or disappoint- 
ment to me. As any university student 
of money and banking could tell you, 
the banks never deposited any reserves. 
The Federal Reserve System simply cre- 
ated these reserves, using the Govern- 
ment’s power to create money, just as 
the private banks have created bank de- 
posits, using the Government’s power to 
create money, 

Now, when the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem started, the banks were supposed to 
deposit their reserves in the Federal Re- 
serve banks. And in fact they did put 
in some amount. No one is sure just how 
much, but we know that at an outside 
maximum it was no more than $144 bil- 
lion. And since that time the banks 
have put in no more. They have, how- 
ever, been paid out of these reserve ac- 
counts about $29 billion in cash, and 
they still have in their reserve accounts 
about $18 billion, on which they have 
been permitted to create money at the 
rate of about $8 for each dollar of re- 
serves. 

It seems to me that it is time Con- 
gress took some drastic action about this 
arrogance and this misleading propa- 
ganda from the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem. If we cannot make suggestions to 
the administration as to what its policies 
should be, we can at least make sugges- 
tions to the Federal Reserve Board. 
After all, the Federal Reserve System is 
operating on a delegation of congres- 
sional power. It is what Chairman 
Martin sometimes calls an “arm" of Con- 
gress. 

When the Republicans first came in, in 
the 83d Congress, I was sitting in a meet- 
ing that was presided over by Mr. Wol- 
cott of Michigan. Mr. Wolcott asked 
Mr. Martin, “What is your relationship 
with the Congress as Chairman of the 
Federal Reserve Board?” And Mr. 
Martin said, “We are servants of the 
Congress,” Mr. Wolcott said, “Well, we 
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will not put it on that basis, but we will 
put it on the basis of principal and 
agent.” Now the Federal Reserve is get- 
ting away from being the servants of the 
Congress and they claim there is an- 
other relationship existing, 

I would, however, make this sugges- 
tion to the administration. If it finds 
that this fiscal crisis, of its own creation, 
gets so bad before the ist of January, 
the President should give serious consid- 
eration, not to calling Congress into 
special session to take the lid off interest 
rates, but call the Federal Reserve Board 
in and make his pleas to them. Fur- 
thermore, I have this suggestion for Con- 
gress. If the President does feel it 
necessary to call Congress back into 
special session to deal with the fiscal 
crisis, then I think we can deal with that 
crisis by enlarging the Federal Reserve 
Board and demanding that some public 
interest members be appointed to the 
Board. And if these demands are not 
met, then it will be time to consider 
making a different kind of delegation of 
Congress’ power to create money and 
regulate the value of money. 

I heard a distinguished gentleman of 
the House on the other side say today 
that we should take that lid off because 
that would bring about lower interest 
rates. Now, we have all witnessed the 
power of the Madison Avenue public 
relations people—their power and their 
influence and their ability to make black 
look like white and I have no doubt the 
gentleman has been persuaded by the 
repetition of this statement. But this 
is too much for me to swallow: Remove 
the obstacle, take off the lid so that 
interest rates can go up, ànd we will 
have lower interest rates. That does 
not make sense to me—common, book, 
or horse. I hope the Congress holds the 
line at least on the 444 percent ceiling. 
We should not boost one rate when we 
know it will only make the other rates 
go up. 

Mr. Speaker, traditionally the Demo- 
cratic Party is a party of low interest. 
It has always been so since the time of 
Andrew Jackson. 

Traditionally the Republican Party is 
the party of high interest, and it has 
always been so. 

High interest helps the great money 
interests. It helps the wealthy families, 
diverts income to them and diverts in- 
come from the great masses of the peo- 
ple. High interest goes with the re- 
strictive economic policy. It holds back 
economic growth, keeps money out of 
the hands of new business firms and 
small-business firms that might expand 
and take markets away from the monop- 
oly industries, 

Now I want to invite attention to 
speeches of mine in the RECORD of yes- 
terday, at page 17466, “Why the Admin- 
istration Cannot Sell Government 
Bonds,” and also on page 17467, “The Ad- 
ministration Is Imposing High Interest 
on the Whole Free World; Now Has Four 
Interest-Rate Races Going: A Race Be- 
tween Rates on Government Securities 
and Private Loans, A Race Between 
Short-Term Rates and Long-Term Rates 
on Sayings Bonds and Rates on Market- 
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able Bonds, and A Race Between U.S. 
Interest Rates and Interest Rates in Oth- 


-er Free World Countries.” 


In the most trying time in the history 
of our Nation, during World War II, 
when inflation was the greatest threat 
that it had ever been at any time in our 
history, we held Government rates down 
to 2%4 percent and the bonds were selling 
at par. If it can be done in a period like 
that, it can be done at any other period 
in the history of our Nation. We have 
had this 4% percent rate for more than 
40 years. We have gone through wars 
and depressions with it, and never be- 
fore has any attempt been made to take 
that lid off. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time 
of the gentleman from Texas has ex- 
pired. 


American Veterans of the Elbe River 
Linkup 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARENCE J. BROWN 


OFP OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, September 12, 1959 


Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I include the following letter 
from Joseph Polowsky, of Chicago, II.: 

CHICAGO, ILL., August 28, 1959. 

In the spring of 1958, and in the spring of 
1959, during the 13th and 14th anniversary 
reunlons of American and Soviet World War 
II veterans, there took place an unprece- 
dented and extraordinary presentation of 
gifts of wide and enduring historic signifi- 
cance. The gifts directly concerned Presi- 
dent Eisenhower and Premier Khrushchev, 
and the honor and the good will of the 60 
million American and Soviet World War II 
veterans and their families. 

The first gift was from the Soviet side, con- 
sisting of a bratina, a large lacquered wooden 
drinking bowl of friendship famed in Rus- 
sian history. The Soviet gift of the bratina 
was presented at President Eisenhower's 
office at the White House in Washington on 
Elbe Day, April 25, 1958. 

The second gift was from the American 
side, consisting of the original patrol map 
used by the first American patrol to link up 
with the Soviet forces at Elbe River during 
the wartime alliance between the two coun- 
tries. The American gift of the patrol map 
was presented at Premier Khrushchev's office 
at the Kremlin in Moscow on V-E Day, 
May 9, 1959. 

The tradition of the bratina is that those 
who drink together out of the bowl will never 
raise their arms in anger at each other. The 
bratina, the drinking bowl of friendship, 
represents the first gift from the people of 
the Soviet Union to the people of the United 
States in the history of the two countries. 
The honor and the dignity of the tens of 
millions of Soviet World War II veterans and 
their families are directly involved in the 
bratina. The eyes of the more than 200 
million Russians will be focused on the brá- 
tina, the bowl of friendship, on the day Presi- 
dent Eisenhower and Premier Khrushchev 
meet in Washington, 

Many brave soldicrs gave up their lives 
during the Second World War to make pos- 
sible the presentation of the friendly gifts 
of the bratina and the Elbe linkup patrol 
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map to the chiefs of state after the war, It 
must assuredly be the fervent hope of men 
of good will everywhere that President Eisen- 
hower and Premier Khrushchev, carrying on 
the friendly traditions of the bowl, will often 
drink together out of the bratina when they 
meet in Washington. And. in the same spirt, 
may Premier Khushchev and President Eisen- 
howerhower often examine and appreciate 
the Elbe linkup patrol map when they meet 
in Moscow in October. 

The 60 million American and Soviet World 
War II veterans, and their loved ones, remem- 
bering the moving, friendly circumstances 
under which the American and Soviet armies 
met at the Elbe River 2 weeks before the 
end of the Second World War in Europe, can 
take great pride in the fact that the whole 
postwar series of direct friendly person to 
person contacts—from Roswell Garst and the 
farmers in the summer of 1955, to the chiefs 
of state in the autumn of 1959, on to all the 
pepole in coming decades—was begun and 
established on a sound, enduring historical 
basis by the great 10th anniversary reunion 
of American and Soviet World War Il vet- 
erans in the spring of 1955. 

As a member of the first American patrol 
to link up with the Soviet forces at the Elbe 
River on April 25, 1945, I believe I voice 
something of the thoughts and feelings of 
all American and Soviet World War II veter- 
ans in this critical juncture in the history of 
the human race. 

I therefore call upon the nations for a new 
birth of conciliation and friendship, a re- 
newed sense of human responsibility, that 
the oath sworn on the blood-soaked historic 
ground at the Elbe River shall not have been 
taken in vain. 

JoserH Potowskr. 


Inflation and Interest on Government 
Securities 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN E. HENDERSON 


oF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, September 12, 1959 


Mr. HENDERSON. Mr. Speaker, as 

we discuss the issue of interest rates on 
Government securities today, we face 
again the issue which seems so unpal- 
atable in this Chamber. That issue is 
the consequence of the calculated policy 
of living beyond our means. 
. The Federal debt is, too often, regard- 
ed as a mythical problem having little 
relationship to daily economic realitics. 
I have heard it often referred to in this 
context by my colleagues here as they 
work for the passage of new spending 
Programs or castigate those of us who 
believe that the Congress has pursued an 
irresponsible line of continually rising 
Federal costs in the cynical hope for po- 
litical reward in the next election. 
There can be little doubt that this for- 
mula has been successful in the past. 
However, there is today a crowing reali- 
zation and awareness that this is a for- 
mula which is intellectually bankrupt, 
despicable, and against any morally de- 
ae conception of the public inter- 
est. 

This morning I received a letter from 
one of my constituents in southeastern 
Ohio discussing this issue In what I re- 
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gard as a sound and carefully reasoned 
argument. In his statement, he points 
to the responsibility of the Congress for 
much of the inflation from which we 
suffer today and its blithe refusal to 
legislate the means for its control. He 
points out the fact, which I believe is 
undeniable, that the Congress is now 
taking a shortsighted view in increas- 
ing the interest rates on short-term ob- 
ligations while leaving the rates on long- 
term obligations untouched. The effect 
is to popularize those Government se- 
curities which have almost the same 
qualities as currency, thereby increasing 
the amount of money in circulation and 
creating still another inflationary step. 

Since I believe this letter is outstand- 
ing it its analysis of the situation, I wish 
to call it to the attention of the Con- 
gress.. It is as follows: 

Congress has refused to raise the interest 
rate that can be paid by the Government for 
long term bonds despite the following fac- 
tors that are obviously forcing the Govern- 
ment's hand, many of these factors having 
been created by Congress Itself. 

Starting with the assumption that we 
are all against inflation, let us analyze what 
is happening. 

Savings of corporations and individuals 
are the source of all capital investment. 
Taxes finance Government operations and 
where taxes are not sufficient to cover the 
expenditure, such deficit financing must 
come from these same savings. Even in- 
dividuals who spend more than their in- 
come through installment purchases must 
obtain these extra funds from someone 
else's savings. Assuming that there is no 
inflation, these statements are axiomatic; 
you will find no disagreement between var- 
fous economic schools of thought on these 
basic principles, however far apart they may 
be on other economic theories. 

It therefore follows that if there is more 
demand for these funds than there is sup- 
ply, the cost of borrowing will go up. This 
in turn increases the Incentive to save un- 
til a point of equilibrium is attained. 

The total sayings of corporations and in- 
dividuals (not including funds developed 
through equipment depreciation) for the 
year ending June 30, 1959, was approxi- 
mately $27 billlon. The demand for these 
funds have approximated the following total: 


Billions 
Home bullding4„%— 14 
Federal deflei t — 1 
State and local deficit.--.--------.--- 3 
Inventory buldu -- 8 
Installment purchase excess of new 
debt over repayments 4 
Total 42 


Here we have a demand for 842 billion 
against a supply of only $27 billion. Not in- 
cluded is the demand for capital equip- 
ment funds in excess of the supply of such 
funds through depreciation. The demand 
at the moment is about $32.5 billion down 
from the $37 billion peak in 1957 but still 
above the supply furnished through depre- 
ciation. I do not have up-to-date figures 
on this difference but whatever it is, it 
must also come from the savings listed 
above, There are other miscellancous items 
of demand not listed, not the least of which 
is school construction, but it is obvious 
from the above that we have enough to 
prove my point. 

Industry and private Individuals are will- 
ing to pay more than 414 percent (Govern- 
ment ceiling on long-term bonds) for the 
available money. The only recourse left to 
Government is to pay more for short-term 
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loans on which there is no ceiling. Congress 
has refused to lift the ceiling on long-term 
bonds presumably for the reason that it 
would increase Government costs. This 
argument is not valid, however, when we look 
at the latest interest rate the Government 
had to pay for 26-week bills—4.2 percent, al- 
ready at the maximum rate allowable by 
Congress for long-term bonds. And this 
is only the beginning; during the next 13 
months, the Government will have to re- 
finance $85 billion of maturing debt, most of 
it long term. What do you think will hap- 
pen to the short-term interest rate by the 
time this 885 billion is refinanced? I don't 
see how it can stop below 5 to 5.5 percent. 
The next year there will be more long-term 
bonds maturing on top of the refinancing 
of this $85 billion. 

The Government is in a trap. The Treas- 
ury Department is in a trap created by Con- 
gress, aggravated by congressional extrav- 
agances of wanting to do everything for 
everybody with no help forthcoming from 
the same Congress that created this absurd 
situation. They have, in effect, said, “It's 
your problem, not ours. Get the Federal Re- 
serve to help you out by pegging the price 
of long-term bonds.” This would mean that 
the Government would buy its own bonds 
at a predetermined price and they would 
end up owning all thelr own bonds as pres- 
ent owners unloaded to put their money into 
stocks and corporate bonds. tax-free munici- 
pals, or other Government-guaranteed bonds 
paying higher interest rates such as FNMA, 
etc. 

This situation is impossible and is ap- 
parently based on the fact that prior to 
1952 the Federal Reserve was pegging the 
price of bonds fairly successfully. This was 
stopped in 1952 because they were running 
into more and more difficulty accomplish- 
ing their goal and in agreement with the 
Treasury Department decided to let bonds 
seek their normal level. One reason that 
they were able to get by earlier was the ex- 
cess of income over outgo of the social 
security fund. Even up to 1950 over 60 per- 
cent of the income was going into the trust 
fund which was used to purchase Govern- 
ment bonds. This trust fund came in very 
handy in helping to peg bond prices throuch 
purchase of Government bonds. Whereas 
from 1937 until 1956, the income exceeded 
outgo by an average of over $1 billion per 
year, the first deficit occurring in 1957, in- 
creasing to one-half billion in 1958, with 
increasing deficits expected in ensuing years. 
The present trust fund is $22 billion, of 
which 61 billion is in cash, with 621 billion 
being in bonds. Whereas this trust fund 
helped the Government in its financing in 
past years it is now a hindrance and is also 
adding to the pressure for higher interest 
rates. Incidentally, the reason for the deficit 
in the trust fund can be laid at the door 
of Congress since they expanded payments 
and coverage with little thought of the con- 
sequences. 

When you add up this collection of facts 
you arrive at one or the other of two pas- 
sible conclusions: 

1. Congress has no conception of the proh- 
lem it has created in Government financing, 


or 

2. It favors full-blast ruinous inflation for 
the country, hoping that someone else will 
be around to handle the catastrophe that is 
bound to come. It has no consideration for 
future generations that will have to pay for 
this extravagance. 

Increasing the short term percentage of 
our total debt will add fantastic quantities 
of money to the system snd start pushing 
up prices in an ever-increasing spiral until 
the bubble finally bursts. So far the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board has done an outstanding 
job against tremendous odds in limiting the 
supply of money as well as it has, However, 


- 
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their job is going to get tougher as time goes 
on unless the interest rate ceiling on long 
term bonds is lifted. 


Eight-Billion-Dollar Government Metals 
Reserve Only To Bolster Prices 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONARD G. WOLF 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, September 12, 1959 


Mr. WOLF. Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to read into the record an article which 
discusses the strategic metals stockpiling 
and shows it for what it is—a price 
support program for the metals industry. 
The article points out this stockpiling 
has already lost the U.S. Government 
$1.2 billion. 

It is further indicated that after the 
Federal Government advanced M. A. 
Hanna $22 million to build a nickel plant 
Uncle Sam has generously bought $63 
million worth of surplus nickel and prom- 
ised to buy $45 million more from this 
concern. 

Surely a good reserve of food is equally 
if not more important than is nickel. 
I do not believe the food reserve is a 
curse. 

The following article is taken from the 
GTA Digest: 

METALS CACHE MATCHES Farm SURPLUS 

The much-publicized farm stockpile, 
which represents an investment by Uncle 
Sam of $9 billion, is almost matched by 
stashed-away defense reserves of strategic 
materials worth some $8 billion. 

The strategic materials reserve is all owned 
by Uncle Sam, but only about $6.5 billion 
of the farm stockpile is in Uncle’s name. 
The rest is owned by the farmers, but the 
Government has lent them money on it. 
Rather than pay off the loans, many farmers 
will let Uncle Sam take possession of the 
collateral, 

By some, including Secretary of Agricul- 
ture Benson, the food stockpile is considered 
a curse, and he delights in calling it so. 
But the strategic materials stockpile, equally 
as expensive to the public, is accepted gen- 
erally as a national necessity. Rarely is it 
mentioned. Even less is it criticized. 

What the public may not realize is that 


* half of the strategic materials reserve is made 


up of metals and minerals, most of them 
bought, not as a reserve, but to bolster 
prices. 

It is a price suport program for the metals 
industry, pure and simple. Late reports say 
that 1959 first-half profits for the mining 
and metals industry are 123 percent higher 
than last year. 

And, while price support payments to a 


` single farm concern of $500,000 are headline 


material, though very uncommon, that's 
chickenfeed in the mining industry. 

For example, the Government advanced 
$22 million to the M. A. Hanna Co. to bulld 
a nickel plant. Thus far Uncle Sam has 
bought $63 million worth of surplus nickel 
from Hanna, and is obligated to buy 645 
million more. 

The mineral surplus is cached away at 216 
locations scattered throughout the country. 
It includes 74 minerals, including mica, 
nickel, cobalt, diamonds, manganese, silicon 
carbide, fluorspar, aluminum, bauxite, 
jewel bearings, and titanium. 
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Thus far Uncle Sam has lost $1.2 billion 
on the mineral purchase program through 
resale at a lower price. More losses are in 
view. The Government must keep buying 
certain minerals to rotate the stockpile and 
keep it from spoiling, much as is done with 
farm stocks. But when it sells the old 
minerals, the Government is forbidden to 
upset the private market. 

In these times of peace and plenty, both 
stockpiles are being criticized, but the spot- 
light is on the farm surplus, Still there are 
many who say they are necessary and 
prudent safeguards. The question is how 
to draw the line between a necessary reserve 
and a surplus, whether it be minerals or 
farm products? 


Death Took a Holiday—in Nebraska 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD F. McGINLEY 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, September 12, 1959 


Mr. McGINLEY. Mr. Speaker, Gov. 
Ralph G. Brooks of the State of Nebraska 
and the Nebraska Safety Patrol have 
shown the Nation that highway death 
does not have to go unchecked. 

Governor Brooks, with the cooperation 
of the patrol which worked many extra 
hours, made an all-out drive over the 
Labor Day weekend to see just what 
could be accomplished through this kind 
of effort. 

The result is history. Nebraska re- 
corded one traffic death—that a pedes- 
trian fatality in a city. 

I have sent the following telegram to 
Governor Brooks: 

Your faith in the belief that something 
can be done about traffic accidents and 
fatalities is graphically proven by Nebraska's 
Labor Day weekend traffic record. You, Col. 
C. J. Sanders and his men of the Nebraska 
Safety Patrol saved lives during this time 
Just as surely as if you had been skilled 
surgeons at work in a hospital. This will 
not end suffering or sorrow from highway 
tragedies in the future, but it is a firm re- 
minder to every public official that he would 
be remiss in his duties at whatever level of 
government if he did not study every possi- 
bility as to government's place in traffic 
safety. 


The story of this shining hour in Ne- 
braska’s history, and of the work of the 
men who made it possible is well de- 
scribed in the news story which I wish 
to insert at this point: 

From the Lincoln (Nebr.) Star, Sept. 9, 
1959 


While thé rest of the Nation struggled 
through a r Day weekend shrouded with 
traffic deaths, Nebraska apparently found a 
temporary answer to the problem. 

Spearheaded by Gov. Ralph G. Brooks, who 
personally took part in patrol duty and issued 
two warning tickets, the Nebraska Safety 
Patrol under Col. C. J. Sanders staged one of 
its toughest crackdowns in its history. 

The Governor, his aide Robert Conrad and 
Col. Sanders personally manned at times the 
two National Guard helicopters pressed into 
service. 

The result of the enforcement crackdown 
showed In the statistic book. 

Not a single highway fatality was recorded 
during the 3-day weekend. The only death 
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to mar the record was a pedestrian in the 
city of Lincoln, making Nebraska's record one 
of the five best in the Nation. 

The 1959 Labor Day holiday was the State’s 
best record since 1936 when there were no 
fatalities recorded. For each of the inter- 
vening years there have been between two 
and seven fatalities on the Labor Day week- 
end. 

Colonel Sanders pressed his 160 troopers 
plus patrol officers into cruiser duty. Even 
the criminal investigation division took to 
patrol cars. The troopers volunteered to ex- 
tend thelr 10-hour regular shifts to 16-hour 
shifts. 

Conrad, who heads the Governor's traffic 
safety committee, tabulated these results of 
the weekend’s efforts: 

The patrol arrested 1,075 motorists, of 
whom 37 were drunken drivers taken off the 
road; 2,317 were ticketed for vehicular de- 
fects, and 1,532 were issued warning tickets. 

The total number of contacts were 4,924 
for an average of 1,641 for each of the 3 
days, compared with an average of 476 con- 
tacts per day for the patrol during the first 7 
months of this year. 

The longer shifts were the equivalent of 96 
additional troopers patrolling the highways 
in addition to the 4 airplanes and 2 heli- 
copters. 

The troopers burned a train tank car of 
gasoline and drove an equivalent to six times 
around the world during the 3 days. 

Governor Brooks, Colonel Sanders, and 
Conrad personally kicked off the crackdown 
by heading the dawn patrol Saturday morn- 
ing. 

Governor Brooks commented Tuesday that 
“this is not a record of which we can be 
proud but it is a record for which the entire 
State can rejoice.” 


Delaware Valley Shoe Servicemen Asso- 
ciation Supports Shoe Labeling Legis- 
lation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 7, 1959 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following resolu- 
tion which was passed by the members 
of the Delaware Valley Shoe Servicemen 
Association. The members believe Con- 
gress should approve shoe labeling legis- 
lation such as I have introducd in my 
bill, H.R. 1320. The resolution follows: 


DELAWARE VALLEY SHOE SERVICEMEN 
ASSOCIATION 

“Delaware County residents have a right 
to the same governmental protection when 
they buy shoes as they do when buying drugs 
or food.” 

With these words the Delaware Valley Shoe 
Servicemen Association, in a national drive 
initiated by Mr. Gardner, of Medford, Oreg.» 
launched their plan to petition Congress to 
require labeling of materials used in foot- 
wear—as a protection against the use of 
inferior and low-grade products and com- 
ponents in shoe manufacture. 

“There is little wonder whey we have 30 
many children and adults with foot prob- 
lems,” states a spokesman for the association, 
“when the public is bound to buy shoes by 
appearance rather than by quality standards 
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that would assure the buyer of comfort, 
retention of shape and wear.” 

Each of the members of the Delaware Val- 
ley Shoe Servicemen Association is circulat- 
ing a petition in his shop urging Congress 
for legislation of governmental control of 
footwear quality standards. 


A Distinguished Constituent Reports on 
a Recent Trip Around the World 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARROLL D. KEARNS 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, September 12, 1959 


Mr. KEARNS. Mr. Speaker, it is a 
privilege and pleasure to insert in the 
Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
a letter that I received last month from 
a distinguished lawyer, banker and rec- 
ognized economist in my congressional 
district, Mr. Chauncey E. Brockway of 
Sharon, Pa. 

This report was written after he and 
Mrs. Brockway returned from a 5-month 
journey to 35 countries around the world. 
The story of this trip, which was taken 
at their own expense, makes such inter- 
esting reading that I want toshare their 
experiences and impressions with my 
colleagues in the Congress and all those 
who are privileged to read the CONGES- 
SIONAL RECORD. 

May I suggest, after reading Mr. 
Brockway’s report, that my colleagues in 
the Congress secure a copy of HR. 
1921—-which I introduced on January 
9, 1959—and study one of Mr. Brock- 
way’s proposals for solving some of our 
economic problems in this country. 

Brockwar & Brockway, LAWYERS, 
Sharon, Pa., August 4; 1959. 
Hon, CannO D, KEARNS, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Carrot: I wrote you one letter while 
Nrs. Brockway and I were on our trip around 
and up and down the world. 

I am now beginning to put together some 
of the impressions that were made upon me 
from the contacts that we made, 

I want to give to you the overall impres- 
Sion of the 5 months’ trip, visiting 35 coun- 
tries, taking us down to Australin in that 
part of the world; into the Far East; up into 
Formosa, Japan, and Korea; down through 
Bangkok, Rangoon; through India; the Near 
East (Lebanon, Syria, Jordan, and Israel); 
into Istanbul, Athens, Cairo; down through 
Africa as far as Capetown; nnd up to Portu- 
gal, Spain, Paris, London and home. 

What was the first overall impression? 

America is like the enormous Sleeping 
Buddha which I saw in Japan. But there 18 
a difference. The Sleeping Buddha cannot 
be owakened, but his followers nre being 
awakened. America can be awnkened from 
its apathy, if once the peoples can be aroused 
to the danger that lurks on every corner of 
the highwnys of the world, 

I realize only too well that if T were to 
Write this for gencral publication that many 
People would say that I have a superficial 
view: that I am one of those people who 
spend 2 weeks on a trip in some country and 
then go home and write a book about my 
experiences, 

I recognize that I have not spertt the past 
5 months in a living contact with the peo- 
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ples of the world. Time and time again I 
had persons say to me: 

“The hotel where you are staying is not 
representative of this country.” 

I recognize that fact very easily. At the 
same time I did not confine myself to sitting 
in those hotels. I went out into the streets, 
There I saw how people lve. I saw how the 
“Hawkers” of Singapore feed thousands every 
Gay. I went onto the streets of Hong Kong, 
where thousands are living in hovels in 
which we Americans would not house a 
mongrel dog; I went into the street of 
thieves to see how they did business; I went 
along the rivers where thousands live in 
boats and never step onto land, except to 
get a little water from a pump; I went along 
the canals in Bangkok, where thousands are 
living in houseboats all of their lives. 

We traveled along the banks of the 
Ganges, watching the Indians come to 
Benares for their pilgrimage to bathe in the 
holy waters of that river, the day before 
their “Holi” day, and traveled for hundreds 
of miles on the dusty roads of India, study- 
ing the rural peasant living in mud huts and 
pasturing the sacred cow along those roads. 

This trip of 5 months took us into the 
Hawalian Islands (now the 50th State of our 
Union) which with its Polynesian back- 
ground will be many years before its people 
fit into the United States, as the first 48 
States do. 

You will recall that this last trip was pre- 
ceded by one to Alaska, before it became a 
State; by a 12-week trip, visiting nine coun- 
tries in Europe in 1952; a trip of 6 weeks (by 
air) into Europe and the Near East, in 1954, 
at which time the little party I was with 
were briefed by 130 different persons, in- 
cluding the Patriarch of the Greek Orthodox 
Church in Istanbul; Arab leaders in Leba- 
non and Jordan; Israell officials in Israel; 
the mayor of Istanbul; Vatican officials in 
Rome and other political, educational and 
cultural leaders. This also included two 
trips into East Berlin and refugee camps 
in five countries. A total of 12 countries 
were visited on this trip. 

Then came the planning of this past trip, 
beginning In January 1959, which lasted 5 
months and 1 week, taking Mrs. Brockway 
and myself into 35 countries of the world, 
Aying 57,000 miles in order to cover long 
distances quickly; 12,000 to 15,000 miles by 
auto, train and boat; many hours in every 
city visited talking to bankers, newspaper- 
men, businessmen, guides, miscionarics and 
other persons one naturally meets on such 
u trip. 

Among those with whom I talked were 
shopkeepers; the operators of small manu- 
facturing plants, where I saw the conditions 
under which mon, women, boys and giris 
were working, using candies for light; visit- 
ing silk weaving plants and rug weavers, We 
also saw those attractions that are shown 
to the ordinary tourists: the mosques, 
shrines, temples, art gallerics, a few picture 
shows. We drank Kaya with the Fijians. 

I looked into the thatched roof homes of 
many of these people, secing the dirt floors 
covered with mats, 

I attended a lunch given by the newsmen 
of one of the cities visited, where I listened 
to a top leader of one of the Far Eastern 
countries that is very much in the lime- 
light these days say in reply to a question, 
“Where peoples’ bellics are hungry, they will 
listen to propaganda.” 

Perhaps the impressions recelved, and the 
opinions formed, are wrong, but they came 
out of the same atmosphere from which our 
newsmen around the world are sending forth 
their dispatches to American newspapers; 
they came from the same background that 
surrounds our Embassies; they came from 
the economic background of bankers who are 
dealing with the local and international ex- 


change of money. 
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What are some of the impressions with 
which I came home? 

The real problems of the world calling for 
solution do not lie in Germany and Berlin 
during the next 5 to 10 years; those spots 
are large, diversionary sideshows, (I say 
this in the face of the endless words that 
have come forth from past conferences and 
that are pouring out of the present con- 
ference in Geneva, relating to Germany and 
Berlin.) 

The real problems of the world (and they 
must be solved within the next 10 years, 
and in some Instances, even 5 years may be 
the limit) lie in three spots: (1) the Far 
East; (2) the Near East; (3) Africa. Just at 
the present time it does not matter in which 
order you place them, from my viewpoint, 
but I belleve that we have less time in the 
Near East than we do in the Far East and 
Africa. 

My reason for this is, the Near East Is so 
much more concentrated in territory than 
the Far East and Africa. You cannot ex- 
tend the geographical limits of the Near 
East as you can the Far East and Africa. 
Both of them are tremendous portions of 
the world. I am not taking sides in this 
quarrel in the Near East, but I am 4rying 
to properly evaluate the situation from my 
conversations with both Arabs and Jews, 
Englishmen and some Americans.. The eco- 
nomic pressure surrounding Israel is going 
to become tighter and tighter as the weeks 
and months go by. The web has been spun 
by the Communists and it is going to be 
terribly hard for the West to win in that 
section of the world. 

That is a hard statement to make, but 
some of the actions of the United States in 
that section of the world are not being for- 
gotten. 

The Government of Lebanon wanted 
American troops to land, but the common 
man did not and does not understand why it 
was done and does not like it. The common 
man is the man to whom the Kremlin talks. 
We had promised to aid Ecypt in building 
the Aswan Dam. The withdrawal of that 
promise opened wide the door to the Erem- 
lin 


These are only two of the situations that 
are boing played up to the common man. 
But they are samples of what I was getting 
in the Near East. 

I was told to watch this Near East situa- 
tion very closely dver the next 18 months to 
2 years. 

If, and when, the Near East actually falls 
under the polical influence of the Kremlin, 
the soft underbelly of Europe Is at stake. 
How can it be defended. 

The feudalism of the Near East makes it a 
very vulnerable spot. The education that 
has been given to thousands of young people 
in such colleges as the American University 
in Beirut; Roberts College in Istanbul; the 
American University in Cairo, have produced 
a generation that is spread all over the Near 
East. 

The solution of this problem does not lie 
in England, France, or Germany. It lies in 
the United States of America. But our pres- 
ent methods are placing the solution in the 
hands of the Kremlin. 

Let us go to the Far East for a moment. 

Singapore was preparing for an election 
when we were there. I was told that the 
extreme left socialists would easily win that 
election, but no one went as far as to pre- 
dict that the P.A.P. Party would win 43 seats 
out of 51 in the legislative body of that island 
city. 

The followers of the young Prime Minister 
(36 years old) are in complete control of the 
administration. As an indication of the 
anti-British feeling when we were there, the 
city administration snubbed the queen's 
husband when he visited Singapore only 10 
days after we left, 
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Out of 1144 million population in Singapore 
1 million are tied to Communist China in 
one way or another. It was easy to under- 
stand why they said they were neutral in 
this election. They were merely waiting to 
see who would be the winner there. 

They are remaining neutral still, waiting 
to see how the elections go in Malaya, Just 
across the strait. Tengku, or Prince, who 
resigned as the Prime Minister to campaign 
Jor his party in the various states of Malaya, 
has found the political going very hard as 
several of the States have supported the 
extreme left Socialists. He may win in this 
coming election, but if gains are made by. 
the Communists, they will step up their 
pressure for the next election. 

Up in the Philippines, the Huks, who 
were supposed to be completely suppressed, 
are coming back into the labor unions, using 
infiltration methods under different names. 
Their influence is growing again. 

Over in Hong Kong, with its teeming mil- 
lions, and hundreds of thousands of refugees 
living on the sidewalks, on the flattop roofs 
of apartment houses, and elsewhere, Red 
China has an opportunity of getting all the 
information it desires at this crossroads of 
the world. It will take more than a trip by 
Prince Philip (we were there just as he was 
leaving) to hold Hong Kong for the West. 

In Burma and Thailand, the struggle is 
being won by the Communists because they 
are feeding propaganda to the common peo- 
ple. I was told of the marking of rice bags 
that had come from America, with the 
hammer and sickle, so that the common 
people obtained the impression that this 
rice had come from Russia, Farm imple- 
ments from America were also marked with 
the hammer and sickle before they left the 
docks. 

I was taken out onto the streets of Cal- 
cutta to look at the refugees living in hovels, 
who said India owed them protection and 
food because they were refugee Indians from 
Red China, This gentleman wanted to take 
me to a Communist meeting one afternoon, 
but said he dared not do so; that my pres- 
ence would cause a riot, and in all probabil- 
ity I would be severely injured, It was here 
and elsewhere that I was told that West 
Eengal (the State in which Calcutta is situ- 
ated) would go Communist in the next elec- 
tion; and that several other Indian States 
would, in all probability, fall to the Com- 
munists. 

While we were in Darjeeling, the Tibetan 
affair occurred. Many papers stated that 
now Prime Minister Nehru, and the Indians, 
would know what tactics the Communists 
were using, and that as a result the Indians 
would turn against the Communists. It has 
been very interesting to me to see how 
carefully Mr. Nehru has referred to that sit- 
uation. He, nor the West, can do a thing to 
aegsist the Tibetans without going to war, 
and once more the Communists win without 
opposition. 

Let us go down into Kerala, the Indian 
state that went Communist 2 years ago, 
where violent anti-Communist rioting has 
taken place since the Tibetan situation. Mr. 
Nehru went down there at the behest of the 
Congress Party. Have you noticed how gin- 
gerly Mr. Nehru has handled that situation. 
He said there was no need for Congress Party 
intervention there. (In the last few days 
it has interfered.) 

The Communist pressure will now in- 
crease all over India. Who calls the signals 
in India? Only one nation: the Russian 
Kremlin, 

Go over into Bombay. We were there 
when they elected a mayor. That mayor 
was an untouchable 12 years ago; today he 


Palaces of Maharajahs. Since the end of 
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English rule, the Maharajahs have had their 
lands taken away from them and had them 
broken up into small holdings and given to 
the peasants who do not know what to do 
with the land, now that they are the owners. 

The Maharajahs are now living on pen- 
sions, which end with their death. Their 
children must now find a way of making a 
living, using their ability if they have any; 
otherwise, they will fall by the wayside. 

Over in Japan I was told that the once 
12 most powerful families were on their way 
back to power, just as the cartel system is 
on its way back in Germany. 

-We think we have only Communists to 
fight. There ts something, to my mind, that 
is much more fundamental. 

We have been educating boys and girls 
around the world and when they go out Into 
the highways of life, they find that their 
education is not recognized in the fields of 
commerce, politics, and social affairs; they 
are not allowed to go forward in the eco- 
nomic, political, and social activities of their 
countries. This, it seems to me, is the fun- 
damental issue around the world, as well as 
in America. 

What is the result? Young people, under 
40 years of age, are rebelling at a system that 
does not recognize them. 

So-called capitalism does not recognize 
thelr ability in this country; capitalism does 
not recognize the ability of these young peo- 
ple in other lands. They are not allowed 
to think, They are told they must fit into 
the groove of the past (of feudalism, of 
cartels, of great corporations) which is now 
dead, or dying, but trying hard to maintain 
the former “status quo.” 

Along comes the Communist, with his 
socialized program, telling these young 
people to follow him; that communism will 
get the recognition for them that they so 
much want. The same thing is happening 
in America with its 50 million high school 
graduates. 

As the young people of the world have not 
been allowed to think things through for 
themselves, they are unable to see through 
the Communist or soclally false propaganda, 
and they fall for it. Once in its grips they 
try to rebel, but it is too late, They are 
caught in that web that has a caste system 
as strong as that in India. While Bombay 
elected a former untouchable, the caste sys- 
tem is far from destroyed in that country, 
or around the world in its various forms in 
other countries. 

Why do I write this way? In one country 
I met a retired representative of one of our 
largest American corporations. He said to 
me, “Now I'm retired; I have been here for 
years representing this company. Now I can 
talk, The tactics of this company fit right 
into the feudalism of the country, and that 
is on the way out.“ 

The representative of another large Ameri- 
can company said to me (he has been there 
for. several years), “My company is doing 
business on the cartel system, and its days 
are numbered. I am glad I am getting out 
before the Communists take over.“ 

All of this says to me, the labor union, 
with its power, 1s coming first to the Far 
East, the Near East, and into Africa, and 
then the Communist. 

Men have learned how to drive an auto- 
mobile, but when something goes wrong, 
they do not know how to find the trouble, 
but they will one of these days. 

We are reaping the whirlwind of having 
sown a handful of education, mixed with a 
little bit of Christian teaching (Christianity 
tells a man that he counts for something), 
and as & result, we are producing a situation 
that is far more explosive than any hydrogen 
bomb. 

We drove one day from Fort Portal in 
Uganda, down to some hot springs in the 
Great Rift that reaches from Lebanon down 


through Egypt and down into Africa. Here 
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we saw the boiling water bubbling up out 
of the ground, The human element is just 
like that. We sensed it time and time again. 
On the surface things seems to appear calm 
but time after time I was told that there 
can be an explosion at any time; not in one 
country, but in many countries, 
k at the little countries that have ob- 
ed their political freedom from England, 
France, and Holland since the end of the war. 

It apparently didn't mean anything to 
Alexander the Great; Greece, Rome, the 
Pharaohs. England, France, and the Dutch 
didn't learn any lesson from this stirring of 
the people. 

The mighty have fallen in days gone by; 
the mighty are falling at the present time. 

Doesn't this mean anything to America? 

When I say America, I mean the people 
who control great wealth. The great cor- 
porations have been battling the rising 
power of labor unions since the days of 
Samuel Gompers. But the unions are get- 
ting stronger day after day, under a very 
rabid leadership. 

Unfortunately, Mrs. Brockway and I did 
not help relations between these countries 
and America. Why? We cannot dodge the 
fact that we represented imperialist America. 
We were traveling, practically all of the time, 
when not on planes, by a private American 
car, with an English-speaking guide; and 
about 75 percent of our thousands of miles 
of automobile travel we had a second person, 
a driver who did not speak English. 

Try to dodge the fact that we did not rep- 
resent the American imperialist, if you can, 
You simply cannot do it. We were using 
principally Fords, Plymouths, and Dodges. 
The American who uses a Cadillac—well, he 
is to be hated. When I inquired who was 
using Cadillacs, I was told, “American offi- 
clals, American touring Senators and Con- 
gressmen.“ What kind of an impression 
were they making upon these people? Tell 
me, if you can. 

How do the Russians travel? In small 
cars, on bicycles, mingling with the people. 

Who is going to win? 

The billions and billions of dollars that we 
are pouring into the countries of the Far 
East, into Africa, into the Near East, where 
is it going? Ido not know. I can only tell 
you what I was told. It is making the rich 
richer and the poor poorer. A banker put 
it this way to me, “We will continue to take 
your money as long as you want to give it 
away, but it is not making friends for you.” 

I went on this trip, Carroll, as you prob- 
ably are awaré, not just to see ruins, old 
temples and forts of a dead past, but for the 
purpose of learning, if I could, what is stir- 
ring the people around the world, as anyone 
who reads the daily papers, weekly and 
monthly magazines must realize. 

There are many men coming onto the 
horizon of politics, like Tom Emboya and 
Lutthult in Africa, whose activities Roy 
Wolensky, in the Rhodesias, and Prime Min- 
ister Verwoldt in South Africa, are trying 
to stop. Stop it they cannot; the wave that 
is rolling up is like a giant wave coming in 
from the ocean. A lot of people are going to 
get hurt. 

I had a missionary tell me that there was 
a leader of 1 million Africans in his church; 
that despite the Christian teaching that he 
was giving to him, the biggest job he had 
was to convince this leader that the Com- 
munist propaganda with which he was be- 
ing fed, was false. He said that a few 
months’ time would tell the tale as to which 
side this leader would take, and it would 
not be the teaching of the missionary that 
would bring the decision, but the action of 
so-called Christian business and political 
leaders. 

I have jumped around in this letter inten- 
tionally, just as the Communist does. You 
never know where the Communist will bring 
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forth the next hot“ spot for his propa- 
ganda, 

This can be met, in my opinion, by only 
one positive program, 

Our program must be much like that of 
the missionary in Burma with whom I 
talked, He told me that his work is quite 
close to the border of Red China; that he 
cannot reach these people with a spiritual 
message; that he is showing these people 
how to increase the weight of their pigs 
from 75 pounds to 150 pounds; that they ask 
him to come to their farms and teach them 
how to do this. After doing this, then he 
can get across a little of the teaching of 
Christianity. But woe to his program if 
someone from imperialist America comes 
along and exploits him in this pig business. 

The American corporation is being held 
up to the common peoples of the Far East, 
the Near East, and Africa, as an exploiter, 

A few contacts with businessmen who 
Were willing to talk to me, when they found 
out my mission—and they were willing to 
talk if assured that I would not use their 
nmames—convinced me that the American 
industrial corporation must come to some 
Plan similar to that which I have developed, 
and which you have been so kind as to in- 
troduce into the Congress of the United 
States. 

Feudalism and cartels have no place in 
that program, as you well know, but the in- 
dividual will have the opportunity to de- 
velop his ability to the very utmost. When 
this program is in effect, the rulers who are 
using force will be put out of business; the 
labor union officials who are ever seeking a 

Stronger position in industry by calling 
Strikes, will find that the common men will 
not support them. 

More than one man said to me, “Brockway, 
how can we use your 2" Ibad to 
tell them that they could not, if they were 
Saddied with a program that puts a tax 
upon a corporation, when it is merely 
another way to heavily tax the Individual. 
I well remember what one man said to me 
about this program: 

“America better hurry with your program, 
as in 2 or 3 years, this section of the world, 
Moving at its present speed, will be com- 
Pletely lost to the West.” 

Since reaching London and coming on to 
America, and reading the columns of stories 
in the newspapers every day that I have, with 
the background which I now have of actu- 
Ally having seen some of the hot“ spots of 
the world, I can only pray that the so-called 
leaders of American industry will awaken to 
the fact that in their hands lies the solution 
Of the present agitation of the Communist 
around the world; but that the sands of 
time are rapidly running out. 

I hope I haven't bored you with this 
Tather extended outline of some of the im- 
Pressions that have been made upon my 
mind since January 19, 1959, when Mrs. 
Brockway and I left Sharon on this 5-month 
trip that took us across the Equator eight 
times, 

Sincerely, d 
C. E. Brockwar. 


Mobridge, S. Dak., Issues Challenge to 
Mobridge, Mont. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. GEORGE S. McGOVERN 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 11, 1959 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. Speaker, the 
President of the Mobridge (S. Dak.) 
Chamber of Commerce has issucd a hu- 
morous challenge to the proposed city of 
Mobridge, Mont. I think Mr. Bob Bick- 
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ett’s letter of September 1 will be of in- 
terest to my colleagues and, under unani- 
mous consent, I insert it at this point in 
the RECORD: 
Monn wan CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
Mobridge, S. Dak., September 1, 1959, 
Mr. GEORGE KOMERIK, 
The First Mayor of the New City oj Mo- 
bridge, Mont., Roy, Mont. 

Dran Sm: We, at Mobridge, S. Dak., were 
unaware until very recently that a new town 
was being bullt in Montana, near the new 
Missouri River bridge in Fergus County, 
which would be named Mobridge. Mont.” 
As you may have heard, our community of 
Mobridge, S. Dak., has long prided itself as 
being the only Mobridge in the world. Ac- 
tually, we have long been puzzled because we 
could not understand why other cities have 
not adopted such an excellent name. Now, 
you have joined the club, and we have two 
Mobridges In two States; 2 down and 48 to go. 

Our reason for writing you this letter, in 
addition to congratulating you on your new 
city, is that we wish to call your attention to 
the standards for cities named Mobridge“ as 
has been established by our community in 
the past 53 years. For example: To qualify 
as a Mobridge, first class, you must assemble 
a citizenry of 5.500 friendly people, who have 
stuck to their town, through thick and thin, 
dust. drought, grasshoppers, and Republican 
and Democratic administrations alike. (The 
number of citizens can be varied, the quality 
must be up to the standard as outlined). 
To qualify as a Mobridge, first class, you must 
have wide, blacktopped streets, a first-class 
water supply, and adequate transportation 
via railroad, and highway. You must have a 
ballpark, swimming pool, and other recrea- 
tional facilities so that your young people 
have adequate opportunities for good clean 
fun. You must have civic-minded organ- 
izations, ready to assist with the work of 
building your city ever larger and better. 
(Of course, an active chamber of commerce 
is a must, without it you will spend a good 
deal of time charging windmills, instead of 
progressing. and taking advantage of your 
opportunities.) And last, but not least, you 
must have an Indian chief, of the stature of 
Sitting Bull, buried near your town, properly 
marked and cared for, as a tribute from your 
people to America’s original citizens. 

That's all there is to it. Whenever your 
town is formaly opened, we would appreciate 
an invitation to attend any ceremonies you 
may plan. And if you need any advice on 
how to be a Mobridge, first class, drop us a 
line, we've got 53 years of experience going 
for us, we may be able to help, 

Every good wish. 

z Bos BICKETT, 
President, Mobridge Chamber of 
Commerce, Mobridge, S. Dak. 


Statement by Czechoslovak National Coun- 
cil of America With Respect to Upcom- 
ing Khrushchev Visit 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OP PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, September 12, 1959 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD, 
I include the following letter of trans- 
mittal from Mr. James Hovorka, presi- 
dent, Czechoslovak National Council of 
America, with headquarters in Chicago, 
with which Mr. Hovorka forwards a copy 
of the memorandum sent by the coun- 
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cil to the President of the United States 
regarding the visit next week of Prime 
Minister Nikita Khrushchev of the Soviet 
Union. 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA NATIONAL 
COUNCIL OF AMERICA, 
Chicago, Ilt., September 10, 1959. 

Hon, DANIEL J. FLOOD, 

U.S, House of Representatives, 

Washington, D.C. 

Dran Sm: Speaking for Americans of 
Czechoslovak descent represented in the 
Czechoslovak National Council of America, 
we thank you for your extension of remarks 
in the CoNGRESSIONAL Recorp on August 11 
and for including the article by Mr. David 
Lawrence who asks: “Do the people of the 
United States really want Nikita Khrushchev 
to visit this country?” Frankly, we do not. 

We view with alarm the forth coming visit 
and have expressed our fears in a memoran- 
dum submitted to the President of the 
United States. a copy of which we are en- 
closing for your information. 

Respectfully yours, 
CZECHOSLOVAK NATIONAL COUNCIL 
OF AMERICA, 
James HOVORKA, President. 


MEMORANDUM OF THE CZECHOSLOVAK NA- 
TIONAL COUNCIL OF AMERICA TO THE PRESI- 
DENT OF THE UNITED STATES CONCERNING 
THE VISIT OF THY PRIME MINISTER OF THE 
Soviet UNION 

SEPTEMBER 11, 1959. 

Ma. Parsipent: The executive committee 
of the Czechoslovak National Council of 
America begs leave to submit the following 
memorandum. 

The present international situation is of 
paramount importance to the future of the 
United States of America and to the well- 
being of the now captive nations of Europe. 
Under these circumstances we consider it our 
duty to draw your atttention to the anxieties 
and wishes of our members, tens of thou- 
sands of loyal American citizens of Czecho- 
slovak descent, on whose behalf we speak. 

We are prompted to take this step pri- 
marily by your decision to invite the Prime 
Minister of the Soviet Union to the United 
States and by your acceptance of his invita- 
tion to visit the Soviet Union. 

The fact that the President of the United 
States extended an inyitattion to Mr, Khru- 
shchey and accepted his invitation to the 
Soviet Union is being erroneously interpreted 
in Czechoslovakia—equally by Communists 
and non-Communists—as a major shift from 
a tougher to a softer U.S. policy toward the 
Soviet bloc. 

The communist authorities in Czechoslo- 
vakia seem to rejoice in this change of pol- 
icy. They expect from it an increase of do- 
mestic and international respectability and 
they hope it will result in a weakening of the 
NATO cohesion, 

The non-Communist majority of the peo- 
ple in Czechoslovakia appear to view this 
very same change of U.S, policy with regret 
and apprehension. 

The non-Communists seem to consider Mr. 
Khrushechev's invitation to represent a retu- 
tation of the previous line of U.S. policy 
toward the U.S.S.R. as it was often stated 
by the President and Secretaries of State and 
formulated most eloquently by the Policy 
of Liberation and recently by the Captive 
Nations Week resolution. 

The people of Czechoslovakia seem to be 80 
confused by the latest development of US. 
foreign policy that they believe the exchange 
of invitations is to be a prelude to a new 
Munich agreement, 

This wrong impression of a shift in US. 
policy may cause in Czechoslovakia and pre- 
sumably in the other captive nations a major 
deterioration of the psychological situation 
with adverse results for the future security 
of the United States. 

Some consequences of this psychological 
change are feared to be the following: 
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(a) A feeling that the United States is 
abandoning the people of Czechoslovakia and 
is giving up its hope and interest in an ulti- 
mate liberation of the captive nations. 

(b) An impression that the United States 
of America is accepting the status quo in 
central and eastern Europe as being just, 
desirable and lasting. 

(c) A stronger grasp of communism over 
the minds of the people. 

(a) A weakening of the spirit of resistance 
and western sympathies throughout the cap- 
tive nations with all the regrettable conse- 
quences for the NATO forces in case of a fu- 
ture outbreak of hostilities, which we all 
fervently hope will never come to pass. 

(e) A loss of confidence in the integrity of 
American intentions and,in the trustworthi- 
ness of American moral and legal pledges. 

Against the backdrop of these premises we 
wish to recommend most urgently the fol- 
lowing desiderata to your consideration. 

Let it be made known to Mr. Khrushchev 
in a way which shall reach the hearing of the 
Communist government and the non-Com- 
munist people in Czechoslovakia: 

(a) That Mr. Khrushchev's invitation does 
not represent a basic change in the line of 
US. policy toward the USSR. and their 
puppet governments in the captive nations. 

(b) That in consequence the United 
States does not accept now—any more than 
before Mr. Khrushehev's invitation—the 
status quo in central and eastern Europe as 
just, desirable and lasting. 

(c) That the cause of the captive nations 
shall be discussed by the President of the 
United States and his representatives with 
the Soviet Prime Minister and his representa- 
tives not only at the forthcoming visit, but 
at every future meeting or conference con- 
cerning itself with problems of European 
security, be it in the United Nations or 
elsewhere. 

(d) That the U.S. spokesmen shall insist 
on the restoration of independence and 
freedom to the formerly sovereign nations of 
central and eastern Europe, as was solemnly 
pledged by the United States of America 
and the USSR. 

(e) That the United States shall insist on 
free elections under effective international 
control. 

(f) That, if a German peace treaty were to 

discussed and if the Soviet Government 
were to insist on the presence of representa- 
tives of the Communist governments of 
Prague and Warsaw, the U.S. Government 
shall invite such spokesmen as have a right 
to represent the true interests of free 
Czechoslovakia and free Poland. 

(g) That any European security pact will 
have to be preceded by the complete evacau- 
tion of all Soviet armed forces and other 
control organs from the territories of the 
captive nations, 

In conclusion we wish to assure you, Mr. 
President, of the wholehearted support of 
any policy intended to alleviate the present 
hardship of our oppressed brethren and to 
accelerate the liberation of Czechoslovakia 
and all other captive nations. 

Very respectfully yours, 
CZECHOSLOVAK NATIONAL CoUNCIL 
or AMERICA, 
James HOVORKA, President, 


The Fight Against Pornography 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, September 12, 1959. 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, as con- 
cern mounts with increasing evidences 
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of juvenile delinquency and communities 
and governments mobilize their re- 
“sources to combat this danger we 
must note the racket which thrives on 
such delinquency and, according to many 
eminent authorities, encourages delin- 
quency in youth. I refer to the half 
billion dollar annual traffic in pornog- 
raphy. I append as part of my remarks 
an article on the fight against pornog- 
raphy from the current issue of The 
Jewish Veteran, national publication of 
the Jewish War Veterans of the United 
States of America, the Nation’s oldest 
continuing veterans organization, by Roy 
H. Millenson, my own legislative aid. 

In appending this article, I should like 
to make an additional observation, I 
am convinced we can join to help stamp 
out the despicable pornography racket, 
which reaches into our very homes, with- 
out impinging upon traditional liberties. 
The recipe for roast pig is not a burned- 
down house. Publicity, religious, and lay 
leadership and due process of law can 
meet the challenge. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
ORD, as follows: 

+ THE DISPLAY In CONFERENCE ROOM B 

(By Roy H. Millenson) 

There sre only four keys to open the 
locked doors of conference room B in the 
Post Office Building in Washington. For 
this chamber houses the exhibit by the Post 
Office Department as part of its drive against 
the half-billion-dollar annual mail order 
obscenity racket in the United States. 

Smut in the mails is big business. With 
profits ranging as high as 5,000 percent and 
averaging in the neighborhood of 1,000 per- 
cent, dealers in pornographic matter are 
possessed of a growing enterprise which seeks 
to reach into every home in the Nation. 

The Post Office Inspection Service has esti- 
mated that probably 700,000 to 1 million 
children this year will receive in the mail 
alluringly worded invitations to purchase 
smut from such dealers in pornography as 
French Features, Stagorama, French Novel- 
tles, G. AL. S., Inc., Layne Movie Club, and 
Man Comfort. 

The merchants of filth go far afield to ob- 
tain their mailing lists, resorting even to 
school yearbooks. A favorite device is to 
offer at a bargain price in a legitimate ad- 
vertisement some item of interest to a girl 
or boy—an airplane model, for example— 
and once the order is received, the child's 
name is soon on a mailing list to receive 
solicitations through the mail for obscene 
material, 

In a recent raid in New York City, in 
which 17 tons of highly obscene printed and 
filmed material was confiscated, a mailing 
list of 100,000 was found, including the 
names of many high school students, 

Careful studies have shown it is impossible 
to estimate the ultimate effect of porno- 
graphic material in the hands of either 
adults or children. 

However, it is safe to state that such ma- 
terial in the possession of one child will un- 
doubtedly be exhibited to numerous others. 
It has been said that one difference between 
narcotics addiction and the effects of pornog- 
raphy is that the former stops when the 


_ addict injects the drug into his veins but the 


contaminative consequences of one plece of 
pornography in the hands of just one minor 
is incapable of measurement. The Post Office 
Department estimates that 25 percent to 40 
percent of the $500 million of mail order 
smut ultimately finds its way into the posses- 
sion of adolescents. 
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-The analogy between pornography and 
dope addiction is not made lightly. A Senate 
committee which had made a study of this 
question observed: 

There is a peculiar resemblance to nar- 
cotics addiction in exposure of juveniles to 
pornography. There is the same pattern of 
progression. Once initiated into the knowl- 
edge of the unnatural, the impressionable 
young mind with the insatiable. curiosity 
characteristic of those reaching for maturity 
inevitably hunts for something stronger, 
something with more jolt, something impart- 
ing a greater thrill. 

The dealer in pornography is acutely aware 
of this progressive facet; his array of material 
to feed this growing hunger is carefully 
geared to the successive stages. Like the 
peddler of narcotics, his only interest ls to 
insure that his customers are "hooked"; he 
knows that once they are “hooked” they will 
continue to pay and pay. 

The Post Office display confirms this. For 
in addition to the photos that go a degree 
or two beyond publicly-sold “girlie” maga- 
zines, there is a curtained exhibit of “hard 
core“ matter which reaches the ultimate in 
obscenity in photographs, drawings, booklets, 
and devices. This “hard core” pornography 
goes beyond the usual bounds of depravity, 
seeking into every conceivable byway of sex- 
ual aberration. And, remember much of this 
material finds its way into the hands of 
teenagers. 

A footnote of interest to readers of the 
Jewish Veteran is the fact that some draw- 
ings in the “hard core” exhibit have definite 
anti-Semitic undertones. - Depicted were 
Jewish stereotypes similar to those used in 
Nazi propaganda. However, in this regard, 
the Post Office Department assured me that 
they “have not been aware of any concerted 
efforts to use pornographic matter in fur- 
therance of anti-Semitism and feel sure that 
material of this nature that may haye been 
observed was an isolated instance. 

On the positive side, the Post Office Depart- 
ment has received from civic-minded organ- 
izations throughout the Nation hundreds of 
expressions of support for the campaign 
against obscenity. There is a public display 
of these letters; JWV menrbers should be 
proud to note that as representative of the 
sentiment of the Jewish community was se- 
lected the letter from National Administra- 
tor Joe Barr attesting to the backing of the 
Jewish War Veterans. This support was em- 
phasized by the resolution overwhelmingly 
adopted at the August national convention 
in New York City. 

How can the individual citizen help in the 
campaign of the post office against commer- 
cialized filth in the mails? Its hand strength- 
ened by a new law enacted last year, the 
Post Office Department is now intensifying 
its war against the “barons of obscenity.” To 
do the job, it needs the help of every citizen, 
for the Government can act only after evi- 
dence has been obtained from the reciplent 
of obscene mail. Should such materlal come 
into your hands, send the pornographic mat- 
ter as well as the envelope in which it came, 
to your local postmaster. The Post Office 
Department will handle the case from there, 


Last year, the Postal Inspection Service 
investigated some 14,000 complaints concern- 
ing obscenity in the mails—two-thirds of 
these complaints came from shocked parents 
who found lewd material sent to their young- 
sters. The fight against obscenity in the 
mails, as Postmaster General Summerfleld 
has so well summarized it, is a task for “every- 
one who can, and will, contribute effort, and 
dedication to it.” 
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The Importance of Followthrough on the 
International Public Health and Medi- 
cal Research Year 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, September 12, 1959 


Mr, HUMPHREY. Mr. President, on 
Wednesday, September 9, the Senate 
soundly approved, by unanimous con- 
sent, Senate Resolution 129, 86th Con- 
gress, for the observance of an Interna- 
tional Public Health and Medical Re- 
search Year. 

This action was, I believe, of deep in- 
ternational significance. It reasserts 
American leadership in medicine and 
medical research. 

Tt is an action consistent with the out- 
standing record of the U.S. Senate in 
spearheading advances in international 
health, 

The action is a source of pride to me 
not simply as author of Senate Resolu- 
tion 129, but as a member of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations and as 
chairman of the Senate’s current inter- 
national health study, as conducted by 
a subcommittee of the Committee on 
Government Operations. 

PLAN NOW FOR A SOUND BASIS FOR THE 

INTERNATIONAL HEALTH YEAR 
- Certain facts should be clearly under- 
stood with regard to the proposed Inter- 
national Health Year. 

A brief history of this project was pre- 
viously presented in comments which I 
made in the Senate on June 5, 1959. At 
that time, beginning on page 8993, I 
traced the origins of the legislation. 

I pointed out how the Senate, in 
August 1958, in the closing days of the 
85th Congress, had unanimously ap- 
proved Senate Resolution 361, which I 
had introduced for this purpose. 

That resolution represented the first 
formal expression by any parliamentary 
or executive body anywhere in the world 
on this subject of what I call IHY—the 
International Health Year. 

Senate Resolution 361 established un- 
mistakably the U.S. origin of the con- 
cept. 1 

Thereafter, in December 1958, at the 
initiative of the Soviet Ukraine—which 
is, incidentally, an inactive nonpaying 
member of the World Health Organiza- 
tion—the United Nations General As- 
sembly—with U.S. support—approved 
the concept of thé International Health 
Year. The U.N. General Assembly com- 
3 it to the World Health Organiza- 
tion. 

Subsequently, at its 12th General As- 
sembly, in May 1959, World Health Or- 
ganization, while expressing deep appre- 
ciation and satisfaction in the concept of 
the year and while appreciating the 
value and importance of the year, stated 
that it found it necessary to postpone 
any action on plans for the possible year, 
for the present. WHO stated however, 
that it would take the issue up again in 
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the World Health Assembly, convening 
in May 1960. 
PURPOSE OF NEW RESOLUTION 


The present Senate resolution is, 
therefore, designed to maintain the con- 
structive momentum. It seeks to use 
the time period between September 1959 
and May 1960 for the most constructive 
work possible. 

Senate Resolution 129 envisions that 
the President of the United States will 
now take the lead. He will through his 
appropriate advisers help lay the basis 
for detailed planning of possible projects 
under the year. 

By whom will this initial planning be 
done? By the expert Federal agencies 
most directly concerned with this sub- 
ject, notably the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare and the Na- 
tional Science Foundation. Of assist- 
ance as well will be the National Acad- 
emy of Sciences—National Research 
Council, which played so indispensable a 
role in the precedent for the Interna- 
tional Health Year—the International 
Geophysical Year. 

VITAL ROLE OF MEDICAL PROFESSION 


But just as important, and indeed far 
more important than the role of official 
agencies, will be the role of private 
sources. 

No single private source is more im- 
portant than the medical community of 
the United States as ably represented 
through the American Medical Associa- 
tion. In addition, outstanding organi- 
zations such as the World Medical As- 
sociation and specialized medical organ- 
izations such as the various academies 
and colleges concerned with particular 
medical fields will play a vital role. So, 
too, will the Nation's medical schools. 

TWO-FOLD CATEGORIES OF PROJECTS 


To find the right type of projects 
which the United States might formally 
and informally recommend is a real 
challenge. 

We must remember that the very title 
of the year indicates its twofold nature: 
(a) International Public Health and (b) 
Medical Research. 

Category (a) indicates improved serv- 
ice—assistance—care-type programs. 

Category (b) indicates programs 
aimed at new discovery. 

In turn, the projects under both cate- 
gories must be thought through very 
carefully. 

THREE TYPES OF CHALLENGES TO UNITED STATES 

Here, as I see it, are three types of 
projects: 

First. Independent U.S. projects for 
our own people. 

Second. U.S. and international col- 
laborative projects which will concern 
many people. 

Third. Independent foreign projects 
on behalf of the needs in individual for- 
eign nations. 

In other words, the International 
Health Year is an opportunity to raise 
our targets. 

Targets for whom? 

First. For ourselves, as one nation. 

Second. For all peoples, across the 
board. 
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Third. For other individual nations 
and regions. 

Obviously therefore, all other nations 
will similarly have to think through 
what they propose to do and can do for 
themselves and/or for others. 

AMERICA’S PRIMARY RESPONSIBILITY 


But as the leading power, no nation 
faces greater responsibilities or greater 
opportunities than ourselves. 

No nation can do, has done or will do 
more in both public health and in medi- 
cal research than ourselves. 

The United States, of course, is but 
one of the member nations of the World 
Health Organization. It is not for us to 
attempt to tell World Health Organiza- 
tion what it should do. We have never 
presumed to do so. Rather, consistent 
with our past record in World Health 
Organization, we would simply submit to 
it the very best judgment which we 
could make available and seek to secure 
favorable action by the majority and if 
possible, allmembers. | 

THE BASIC WHO DECISIONS 

So, would the other nations do like- 
wise. WHO, would thereafter, through 
its able Director-General, Dr. M. G. Can- 
dau, through its executive committee and 
through its general assembly, decide (a) 
what is feasible, (b) what is desirable, 
(e) what is necessary, and (d) and how, 
when, where, and with what resources. 

Let it be noted that the International 
Health Year will cost money. How much 
money will depend upon the projects 
to be decided upon, their nature and 
their scope. Neither Senate Resolution 
361 of the 85th Congress, nor Senate 
Resolution 129 of the 86th Congress, spe- 
cifically provides money. 

But I am certain that when the time 
comes, the money will be forthcoming. 
It has been forthcoming for the Interna- 
tional Refugee Year. It was generously 
and rightly made available for the in- 
ternational Geophysical Year. 

NO CURE-ALL TO WORLD PROBLEMS 


Here, however, let it be noted that the 
International Health Year is not pur- 
ported to be the cure-all tô the world’s 
medical problems. 

It is simply a means by which we can 
break through to higher levels of attack, 
against those problems. It is a means by 
which we can raise the visibility of the 
people of the United States and the 
peoples of the world to the nature of 
health needs and resources. 

Most major health problems, by their 
very nature, cannot be solved in a 12- 
month period, or an 18-month period, or 
even perhaps a decade or a quarter cen- 
tury. But that is no reason why we 
should not start or proceed ahead. 

The value of an intensive period of 
collaboration has long since been proven, 
nec in the International Geophysical 

ear. 

Research, in particular, never offers a 
guarantee of success. No one can devise 
a timetable for future discoveries. The 
problems of cancer for example, may be 
solved in 1960 or in 1970 or still later. 
No one can be sure. 

Nor. can the world’s shortage of doc- 
tors, nurses, and other specialists be 
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solved overnight. Training takes time, 
long years. 
But the time to begin is at hand. 
CARRY ON EXISTING PROCGEAMS 


Here, too, a further fact should be 
noted. Nothing would be more contrary 
to the spirit of the International Health 
Year than to lag in present health pro- 
grams. 5 

In other words, we have a health job 
to do right now—in 1959, 1960, 1961, and 
in the period thereafter. We must pro- 
vide every possible nickel which we can 
for these purposes. We must not hold 
back one iota, simply waiting for the 
International Health Year to commence 
in 1963 or 1964. 

I point this out because the World 
Health Organization currently does not 
have sufficient financial resources to 
move ahead on one of its own great 
projects, namely: the worldwide ma- 
laria eradication program. As Dr. M, G. 
Candau has pointed out: Antimalaria 
funds must be provided right now if 
the present campaign is to be prosecuted 
to a victorious conclusion. Let us not, 


therefore, in preoccupation with what. 


might be done in 1963 or 1964, forget 
what we must do right now. 
IMPORTANCE OF HILL-FOGARTY LEGISLATION 


As for U.S. congressional] action, start- 
ing next January, we must not delay 
at all in the second session of the 86th 
Congress in moving ahead on interna- 
tional health legislation. 

No single step would be more impor- 
tant than House approval of Hill- 
Fogarty legislation to create a National 
Institute for International Medical Re- 
search. The great coauthors, Alabama's 
distinguished senior Senator, LISTER 
Huu, and Rhode Island's devoted Rep- 
resentative, JoHN Focarty, are the lead- 
ing builders of what could become the 
most important single institution for the 
International Health Year or any year. 

The International Institute is not just 
necessary, it is indispensable. No one 
has more eloquently proved the case for 
it than its tireless champion, LISTER 
HILL. 

TRIBUTE TO HEW DEPARTMENT 

Meanwhile, fortunately, the Interna- 
tional Health Year has been the subject 
of very careful consideration by out- 
standing authorities. 

In May 1959 there was held here in the 
city of Washington a conference of the 
National Citizen’s Committee for the 
World Health Organization. That con- 
ference heard a splendid address by Sec- 
retary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, Arthur Flemming. Dr. Flemming 
stated his enthusiasm for the concept of 
the year and his words were a source of 
inspiration to all present. 

Secretary Flemming's comments were 
faithfully implemented in the World 
Health Assembly which started shortly 
thereafter in Geneva. No single indi- 
vidual contributed more to the effort of 
implementation than the able Surgeon 
General of the U. S. Public Health Sery- 
ice, Dr. Leroy Burney. I wish to pay 
tribute to Dr. Burney and to his special 
assistant for international affairs, Dr, 
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H. van Zile Hyde, for the splendid con- 
tributions which they have made in this 
as in other respects. 

I want to state, too, that outstanding 
in the careful consideration of this mat- 
ter has been America’s most foremost 
medical research leader, Dr. James 
Shannon, Director of the National Insti- 
tutes of Health. 

ROLE ON INTERNATIONAL HEALTH 
SUBCOMMITTEE 

I am pleased to report that the Inter- 
national Health Study which is being 
conducted by the Senate Committee on 
Government Operations has been in con- 
tinuous contact with these leaders and 
with this entire project. Indeed, I be- 
lieve it is safe to say that no single 
source, in or out of Congress, has initi- 
ated, or has received more contacts, not 
only here in the United States but 
throughout the world, concerning the 
International Health Year than has this 
subcommittee. 

For the health year, we must not set 
our sights either too high or too low. We 
must attempt to do the possible, but must 
not shrink from attempting new, bold, 
and imaginative programs. 

DR. GUNDERSEN'S SOUND COMMENTS 

A welcome cue for our role has come 
from the American Medical Association, 
to which I earlier refered. I should like 
to point out that the distinguished past 
president of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation, Dr. Gunnar Gundersen has urged 
that great body to offer leadership and 
maximum help to the proposed Inter- 
national Health Year. 

As reported in the December 15, 1959, 
issue of the AMA News, Dr. Gundersen 
said that the health year would give med- 
icine a chance to offer imagination on the 
international scene and make a contri- 
bution to world understanding. 

Speaking at the opening of the 12th 
clinical meeting of the House of Delegates 


of the American Medical Association. 


Dr. Gundersen declared that “the time 
has passed for policies based on gener- 
alities, platitudes, and flagwaving.“ 
He then suggested that the association 
offer support and cooperation to propo- 
sals for the International Medical Year. 

So, too, we look to the Nation's leaders 
in other life sciences—to biology and 
chemistry for example—for maximum 
contributions. 

That is why I wanted to see Senate 
Resolution 129 enacted. What it does 
is flash a “green light” to the President 
of the United States and to the people 
of the United States. 

It says “Please proceed ahead. Please 
hold the necessary conferences and as- 
semblies, so that the broadest thinking, 
the best thinking which can be mobilized 
is made available.” 

EVERYONE MUST DO HIS PART 

Who should be represented in these 
conferences and assemblies? 

Everyone who can make a constructive 
contribution. Doctors and laymen, civic 
leaders and scientific leaders. There is 
room for all. There is opportunity for 
all. Let each do what he can. That 
includes, for example, the voluntary 
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health agencies and the other great or- 
ganizations which represent millions of 
Americans in all walks of life. 

The International Health Year will be 
a success if all of us help make it a suc- 
cess. Where? Right in our own back- 
yards, so to speak, as well as through- 
out the world. 

My words include the Congress. They 
include the executive branch. I include 
great leaders like Dr. Detlev Bronk of 
the National Academy of Sciences—Na- 
tional Research Council. I include la- 
bor and business and agriculture, 
women's organizations, veterans’ groups, 
and professional organizations. 

May I respectfully extend, therefore, 
this invitation to them. I extend it to 
the fine National Health Council and 
the American Public Health Associa- 
tion—which convenes next month in At- 
lantic City. 

I extend the invitation especially to 
those who guard the Nation's health 
our physicians to whom we look for con- 
tinued guidance, 

Let International Health Year meet- 
ings be held. Let problems and projects 
be explored. Let us get on with the task 
of the advance work. 

I invite now the comments and re- 
actions of the American public. They 
may wish to obtain copies of this legis- 
lation, together with a reprint of my 
June 5, 1959, comments and of a splen- 
did article on the health year which 
was published in the May 29, 1959, issue 
of Science magazine, published by the 
American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science. 

I include now, an editorial from the 
May 12, 1959, issue of the New York 
Times which was published on the day 
of the opening of the 12th World Health 
Assembly in Geneva. This editorial 
rightly stressed the concept of continuity 
in health advances. 

I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 


There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recor, 
as follows: 

Woru HEALTH PLANNING 

Another conference is opening in Geneya 
today. It will not be controversial, except as 
its members try to find ways to do a good job 
better. This is the annual Assembly of the 
World Health Organization, and its 12th 
meeting. 

The function of this Assembly is to ex- 
amine the proposals for the organization's 
operations next year. High on the list is the 
continuing fight against communicable and 
preventable disease. The gains made thus 
far are encouraging and this is the time to 
give fresh impetus to the various campaigns. 

Part of this impetus should come from the 
plan to make 1961 an international year“ 
for medical research and its support. Appro- 
priate legislation is before our Congress to 
further this plan. But in the minds of all 
those who are concerned with world health 
planning is the larger concept of more than a 
“year.” It can be a decade or half a century. 
The very existence of a World Health Organ- 
ization has shown us there there can be no 
narrow geographical limits in this field. 
There are also no time limits. The good fight 
must be waged until the last battle is won. 


Knowledge Is Power 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
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HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that an address 
I delivered before the International Con- 
ference on Machine Searching and 
Translation, held in Cleveland, Ohio, on 
September 9, 1959, be printed in the 
Appendix of the REcorp. 

In this address I made special refer- 
ence to my bill to establish a Depart- 
ment of Science and Technology. As 
my colleagues know, the Committee on 
Government Operations, on which I 
serve, earlier this year held extensive 
hearings on this proposal. Upon con- 
ctusion of the hearings the committee 
agreed that it would be well to establish 
a commission to further consider the 
establishment of such a department. 
This idea for a commission study was in- 
corporated into a bill which I offered on 
behalf of myself and other Senators, 
S. 1851, and which was favorably re- 
ported to the Senate on June 18. 

This bill merits the consideration and 
the approval of the full Senate. I do not 
believe that we can afford to further 
Postpone consideration of this proposal 
in this period of great advances in sci- 
ence and technology. 

In this connection, I invite my col- 
leagues attention to an article from the 
Washington Evening Star of September 
11 reporting that England’s Prime Min- 
ister, Harold Macmillan, has promised to 
appoint a cabinet member for science to 
keep British abreast of atomic energy 
and space research. I ask unanimous 
consent that this newspaper article also 
be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
and article were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: } 

KNOWLEDGE Is POWER 
(Address by Senator Huserr H. HUMPHREY 
before the International Conference on 

Machine Searching and Translation, Cleve- 

land, Ohio, September 9, 1959) 

Last month, in a rare news conference in 
the Kremlin, Soviet Premier Nikita Khru- 
shchey said that the object of his scheduled 
history-making visit to the United States 
next week, and the return visit later of Presi- 
dent Eisenhower would be to find a common 


language, and a common understanding of 
Questions to be resolved. 

Without violent interpolation, I can say 
that the aim of this week's conference, 
“standards for a common language for ma- 
chine searching and translation,“ is in the 
aime ball park as Khrushehev's stated aim. 
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Although the present conference is scien- 
tific and not political, the language used to 
describe specific alms resembles that of pol- 
itics and diplomacy. 

1, To encourage an environment for work- 
ing toward a common machine language or a 
series of compatible machine languages for 
processing scientific and technical literature 
so that it may be searched, selected, corre- 
lated, and translated by automatic equip- 
ment. 

2. To characterize equipment requirements 
for use with common language systems or 
with compatible machine languages. 

3. To create an environment in which it 
will ve possible to foster agreements for co- 
operative processing and exchange of encoded 
materials for machine searching of the 
world's scientific literature. 

4. To work toward initiating cooperative 
collection and analysis of scientific and tech- 
nical terminology for preparation of diction- 
aries and thesauri for code establishment for 
use in machine searching and machine 
translation. 

5. To promote cooperative research pro- 
grams and free exchange of research ma- 
terials, 

6. To review interrelationships between 
machine literature searching and machine 
translation and to consider how progress in 
one field may advance the other. 

I am convinced, both from my own per- 
sonal experience, and from examining his- 
tory, that the key to finding a common 
language on the international scene, as in 
the political, scientific, or other scene, is 
the willingness to seek a way to achieve 
mutual understanding, 

My interest in the problem of machine 
literature searching and translation is deep 
seated, as a student, a teacher and a public 
official. 

Later, the problem of utilizing recorded 
information faced me when I became mayor 
of the thriving city of Minneapolis. The 
importance of making decisions quickly be- 
came apparent to me when considering the 
drastic reduction in the time scale of in- 
formation gathering for decision making 
and control during the past 40 years. 

I discovered another dimension to this 
problem when I moved to the U.S. Senate. 
From that yantage point, I observed that 
the rapidly expanding research facilities of 
Government agenoies, universities, and in- 
dustrial concerns were pouring forth a cas- 
cade of new knowledge so great that exist- 
ing arrangements for collecting and organ- 
izing the records no longer would control 
the flood, The inability to lay hands 
quickly on essential information has been 
leading to enormous intellectual and social 


waste which no business, no industry, and 


no government activity could either escape 
or afford. 

As soon as I had the opportunity to do 
something about this problem I became 
busy. As chairman of the Subcommittee on 
Reorganization and International Relations 
of the Senate Committee on Government 
Operations, I was able to have the commit- 
tee staff study the library problem thor- 
oughly, in connection with a bill that I 
peopel ac f create a Department of 
Science and Technology—whose function it 
would be, among others, to take appropriate 
action toward “the development and utiliza- 
tion of mechanical alds and new devices for 


collating. translating, abstracting, index- 
ing, storage and retrieval of scientific and 
technological information under the control 
of the Federal Government, and to coordi- 
nate such data as may be available from 
other sources.“ 

Another function of the proposed new De- 
partment would be “to establish rules and 
regulations governing the distribution of 
scientific publications as may be necessary to 
assure maximum utilization. * * è» 

The subcommittee held extensive hear- 
ings on this subject. The first group to 
testify was Dr. J. H. Shera, the distinguished 
dean of Western Reserve University’s School 
of Library Science, and Dr. J. W. Perry and 
Dr. Allen Kent, director and associate direc- 
tor, respectively, of the university's center for 
documentation and communication research. 
They presented a comprehensive picture of 
the Russian activities in the field of collect- 
ing, analyzing. and dissemination of the 
world's scientific and technical literature. 
It was a revelation to me that this group had 
performed so much of the pioneering re- 
search work in the field of machine litera- 
ture searching and in mobilizing national 
attention on the problem through three 
national conferences which they organized, in 
1956, 1957, again in 1958, and now the pres- 
ent conference. 

After their testimony there followed a 
parade of witnesses from Government, indus- 
try. and universities. Many spoke of the 
extreme needs for more effective control of 
scientific and technical information in order 
to advance the efficiency with which research 
in our Nation is conducted—particularly 
with regard to avoiding loss of our Nation's 
precious research time in duplicating work 
already completed or underway. I was 
shocked by the testimony of one research 
director in particular who estimated that the 
efficiency of chemical research in the United 
States is only 5 to 15 percent—with much of 
this low order of efficiency caused by incom- 
plete control of the literaturë, 

I heard other witnesses at the hearings 
who proposed the creation of a national cen- 
ter —flnanced with Federal funds—to coor- 
dinate the processing, abstracting, search- 
ing, and translation of the world’s scientific 
literature output. 

Estimates of $30 to $300 million were 
made as to the cost of such a center. 
Neither of these figures frightened me when 
I considered the estimated $7 billion annual 
research bill of our country. If the ex- 
perience of the chemical research director 
who testified is valid for other industries. 
then the 15 percent efficiency would point to 
an annual waste of between $3 to $5 billion. 
I could not be staggered by costs of $300 
million to some of that estimated waste. 
Nor am I frightened by the spectre of Federal 
aid in this important field. The annual 
Government expenditures to support research 
in our Nation is so great that it could well 
afford a centralized literature effort for its 
own purposes—evyen if it were necessary to 
establish such a center entirely for use in 
research programs supported by the Federal 
Government. 

Other witnesses at the subcommittee hear- 
ings represented various of the abstracting 
and indexing services in this country. In 
general, they deseribed the heroic attempts 
that they are making to keep abreast of the 
mounting flow of scientific literature. Most 
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of the editors of these seryices felt that they 
could more adequately cope with the scien- 
tific literature situation if more funds would 
be made available to them. However, they 
apparently did not clearly envisage the need 
for mechanized systems for searching and 
correlating the literature. I had the dis- 
tinct impression that these editors were con- 
vinced that their responsibility for solving 
the problem was limited to providing the 
conventional tools such as printed abstracts 
and indexes. Also, at least one editor of a 
major service in this country felt that the 
reports of Soviet advances in this field were 
somewhat overrated, and that they were not 
making as much progress as might be in- 
ferred from their writings. 

When the witnesses from Federal agencies 
testified, I detected that many of these per- 
sons were following the opinions of many of 
the editors of the abstracting and indexing 
services. There appeared to be a defensive 
attitude toward what they had done and an 
attempt to justify what they had not done. 

I think that much of their attitude 
stemmed from the generally defensive at- 
titude on the part of the executive branch 
of the Federal Government resulting from 
the electrifying discovery of the progress 
that the U.S.S.R., has been making—and 
brought to public attention by the an- 
nouncement of the launching of the first 
Soviet sputnik, 

It was a curious experience to see two 
types of witnesses before my committee talk 
right past each other. 

There were the users of scientific informa- 
tion who were, in general, frantic in their 
desire for better information services—both 
with regard to desire for better coordina- 
tion and coverage, and with regard to the 
development of better tools for exploiting 
the world’s scientific literature. One sur- 
vey reported at the hearings showed that 
industrial companies were engaged in sup- 
plementing existing services for abstracting 
and indexing of published literature. They 
reported that approximately 40 percent were 
incurring annual expenses of more than 
$5,000, and only 4 percent of more than 
$50,000, with the others expending from 
$10,000 to $35,000 annually. 

The same survey showed that the median 
1956 expenditure for professional societies 
in the published literature in 
thelr field for the benefit of their members 
was exceeded by almost 20 percent of the 


individual user companies that processed 


published literature for use by employees. 

In the face of these costs, it was reported 
that 50 percent of the companies replying 
indicated that their internal scientific lit- 
erature processing expenses could be re- 
duced and the effectiveness of exploitation 
of the published literature enhanced by 
auxiliary services from varlous centralized 
sources. 

It was also found that the user compa- 
nies averaged about 10 abstracting and in- 
dexing services to which they subscribed. 
In this survey, 312 different abstracting and 
indexing services were identifled- a commen- 
tary on the fragmentation of secondary in- 
formation processing services that have 
sprung up in a frantic and uncoordinated 
effort to control the burgeoning literature. 

On the other hand, many of the abstract- 
ing services and Federal agencies with re- 
sponsibilities in this field were all for stand- 
ing pat, or at least were proceeding with too 
much hesitancy, 

A year after the first hearing had been held 
on the committee's proposed Science and 
Technology Act of 1958, the subcommittee 
held further hearings on proposals to create 
a Department of Science and Technology, 
and on a commission, composed of 
Representatives from the legislative and ex- 
ecutive branches of the Government and 
members of the scientific community, to de- 
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termine whether or not a Department of 
Science and Technology would be desirable 
and, if so, what components of the Federal 
Government should be included therein. 

The subcommittee also took this oppor- 
tunity to review the progress that had been 
made in the feld of documentation and ma- 
chine retrieval within the year following its 
previous hearings. 

As a direct result of the hearings, I cite 
the following areas where some positive ac- 
tion has resulted. 

First, there was a stepped up program of 
translation of Russian scientific publications, 
both within and outside of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, There was also a greater effort 
made to pool translations so that there would 
be less duplication in having various groups 
work on identical translations. 

Second, there was a stepped-up program 
of research and development in machine 
translation and machine searching, with the 
National Science Foundation acting to co- 
ordinate work in this field. In accordance 
with one of the objectives of the commit- 
tee's bill, the proposed Science and Tech- 
nology Act of 1958, one of the responsibill- 
ties placed on the Foundation resulted from 
the enactment of Public Law 85-864, which 
provided in part: 

“Sec, 901. The National Science Founda- 
tion shall establish a Science Information 
Service. The Foundation, through such 
Service, shall (1) provide, or arrange for the 
provision or, indexing, abstracting, transla- 
ting, and other services leading to a more 
effective dissemination of scientific infor- 
mation; and (2) undertake programs to 
develop new or improved methods, Includ- 
ing mechanized systems, for making scien- 
tific information available.” 

In accordance with this provision of the 
National Defense Education Act of 1958, the 
National Science Foundation has entered 
into a contract and made a preliminary 
grant to the National Bureau of Standards 
for the operation of the program, to be un- 
dertaken by the Science Information Sery- 
ice, for the evaluation and development of 
existing programs in these flelds. 

During the past few years a number of 
other interesting developments have taken 
place, which have resulted in the improve- 
ment of the availability of scientific and 
technical information in the United States. 
The Western Reserve University Center of 
Documentation Research and Communica- 
tions has been cooperating with the Ameri- 
can Society for Metals and the General 
Electric Co. in developing a system of 
coding abstracts that can be stored and 
searched mechanically, and have developed 
a machine for this searching purpose. This 
is an excellent example of cooperative en- 
terprise by university, professional society, 
and industry which could lead to a usable 
mechanical search system of textual and 
graphic scientific and technical material, 
There are approximately 58 similar and 
promising ventures underway throughout 
the country, in which Federal agencies are 
participating in many instances. 
Research and Development Command, Air 
Force Office of Scientific Research, Office of 
Naval Research, National Science Founda- 
tion.) 

A third area of constructive action has 
resulted in the stimulation of non-Federal 
groups, who have advanced a number of 
serious proposals to create a program for the 
centralized, mechanized exploitation of the 
world’s scientific and technical literature, 
One of these that has been brought to my 
attention is the program of Western Reserve 


University, one of the organizers of this 


international conference. The pioneering 
documentation research center of the unl- 
versity is working toward the creation of a 
“model center for the mechanized exploita- 
tion of the scientific and technical litera- 
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ture.” As a matter of fact, this plan is now 
before the National Science Foundation for 
consideration. Many of my colleagues in the 
Senate and the House of Representatives 
have shown a keen interest in this proposed 
program, and my committee has endeayored 
to see that its full potential is evaluated and 
utilized as a part of the Federal support 
program. I shall be looking with interest. 
at the outcome of this project. 

Mechanical systems and devices are part 
of the broad pattern of scientific informa- 
tion services, and this pattern is in turn a 
part of the processes of science. In order 
to properly mechanize processes or to design 
systems, we must be able to specify in great 
detail just how it is to be done. Much of 
this research must draw on the combined 
skills of trained information specialists and 
librarians, linguists, logicians, mathemati- 
clans, statisticians, computer engineers, op- 
erations research analysts, philosophers, 
psychologists, behavioral scientists, and spe- 
clalists in the different scientific disciplines. 

Involved in these cooperative ventures are 
many educational institutions (such as the 
University of Pennsylvania, Harvard Com- 
putation Laboratory, University of Califor- 
nia, Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
Stanford University, Cambridge Language 
Research Unit (England), Georgetown Uni- 
versity, Columbia University, etc.) and large 
business concerns (such as the International 
Business Machines Corp., Radio Corp. of 
America, General Electric Co., Eastman Ko- 
dak Co, and Documentation, Inc., eto.) 
While great progress has been made in these 
joint ventures, and while it can be safely 
stated that mechanical translation is pos- 
sible, still I must caution that we have not 
yet reached the stage where we have either 
the system or machine to accomplish it 
rapidly or economically; much more research 
and development work remains to be done 
before we reach that point. 

Scientific societies, long the backbone of 
strong scientific effort in the United States, 
are passing through a period of self-ap- 
praisal and are actively seeking improve- 
ment of their publications and their publish- 
ing techniques. For example, the American 
Society for Metals supports an experimental 
mechanized literature searching project at 
Western Reserve University; the American 
Chemical Society has a program of research 
within its Chemical Abstracts services; the 
American Institute of Physics has commenced 
a similar study of the entire physics com- 
munication problem; the biologists are re- 
viewing their entire information mechanism, 
and among the steps they have taken to im- 
prove their communications is the forma- 
tion of a conference of biological editors and 
the planning of a central business and infor- 
mation office in the American Institute of 
Biological Sciences to coordinate and insure 
data compilation activities of a s lized 
type; the American Physical Society has es- 
tablished an express journal titled “Phy- 
sical Review Letters,” as an experiment in 
rapid dissemination of short notes on current 
research in physics. 

Another very important development in 
connection with the documentation program 
is the establishment of an office of docu- 
mentation within the National Academy of 
Sciences, The objective of this new office is 
to advise and assist not only activities with- 
in the National Research Council to insure 
proper direction, but it is also proposed that 
it will work out a system of maximum parti- 
cipation of leading U.S. scientists and engl- 
neers in the programs approved for support, 
in order to insure the highest possible con- 
tribution these leaders in the field of science 
can make toward the development of an 
adequate documentation center. The 
objective of the office of documentation is 
to create an advisory board of scientists, 
whose abilities would be directed toward serv- 
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ing the National Science Foundation and 
nongovernmental groups working in the 
documentation field, and to assist the Na- 
tional Science Foundation in determining the 
areas where Federal funds or grants could be 
best allocated toward achieving the maximum 
goals in the development of an overall sci- 
entific information and documentation pro- 
gram and center. 

A fourth result of the hearings of our 
Senate subcommittee has been the attempt 
to assess firsthand the scope of the Soviet 
effort in this field. 

A great deal bas been sald about the effi- 
clency and comprehensiveness of the Russian 
system of publishing scientific material in 
abstracts and making it avaliable to Soviet 
scientists. They have developed an extensive 
organization, and are expending a great deal 
of energy in abstracting and indexing scien- 
tific material from all parts of the world. In 
addition, they are exploring vigorously the 
possibilities of mechanical storage and search 
in mechanical translation. We must not 
discount their effort, but there are some 
areas where there is doubt as to the superior- 
ity of Russian progress. For instance, it can 
be pointed out that “Chemical Abstracts,” 
produced by the American Chemical Society, 
is universally acknowledged to be the greatest 
abstracting and indexing eervice in the world 
relating to the field of chemistry. 

To illustrate the foregoing comparison, 
this year the American Chemical Society will 
produce over 130,000 abstracts of articles of 
interest to chemists; the Russians will pro- 
duce less than 90,000. Further, “Chemical 
Abstracts” coverage is better, and ite entries 
are issued more rapidly than those of its 
Russian counterpart. The Rucsians have 
better coverage in other flelds, such as bi- 
Ology; however, “Biological Abstracts“ has in- 
creased its coverage by 33% percent during 
this year, and for the coming year it expects 
to very nearly equal the number of entries 
Produced by the Russians; the currency of 
“Biological Abstracts” entries matches that 
of the Russian service. 

It should be noted that indexes to the ab- 
Stracting services of the Russians are avail- 
able only for occasional years, a factor greatly 
handicapping search of their abstract litera- 
ture. Obviously, it would be very difficult to 
Search through hundreds of thousands of 
abstracts without the benefit of good indexes 
Such as are provided by the indexing and 
abstracting services of the United States. As 
one example of the never-ending search in 
this country for better finding tools for more 
effective use of abstract publications, Chem- 


ical Abstracts” is studying the feasibility of ` 


new types of indexes to supplement those al- 
ready extant. Another is the formation of 
the National Federation of Abstracting and 
Indexing Services to effect better cooperation 
and to develop studies secking better tools 
ae the benefit of the scientists of this coun- 


In connection with these problems, the 
Cosponaor of this conference, the Rand De- 
velopment Corp. hended by James Rand, 
took a hand in financing n long visit by 
Wetern Reserve University’s Allen Kent, to 
assess the U.S.S.R. accomplishments in this 
field. When he returned from this trip last 
year, he reported to my committee and ad- 
vised us that the Soviet effort was indeed 
Of significant magnitude, and that in many 
areas of abstracting, and in rerearch the ma- 
Chine searching and translation, the Soviet 
attack on the problem was of a most signifi- 
Cant nature. He reported that about 500,000 
scientific papers culled from the world’s pub- 
lished literature were being abstracted under 
the direction of their Institute of Scientific 
Information—a branch of the Soviet Acad- 
emy of Sclence. The abstractors—as in the 
United States—were zpeclnlists in their fields 
and were contributing part of their time to 
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Furthermore, the Russians have 
organized an “Express Information Service” 
which took the cream of the published litera- 
ture and long summaries of these were 
printed in Russian each week ip 36 fields, 
In addition, work was going forward in the 
construction of an information machine. 

As a result of this trip, and following con- 
tacts with the work in other countries, the 
present International Conference was con- 
ceived and organized. James Rand financed 
another trip for Kent to the U.S.S.R. to ar- 
range for Soviet participation at the meeting. 
Also, Rand Development Corp. provided 
travel grants for a number of participants 
from overseas. 

Ishould also like to extend my commenda- 
tions to Mr, Rand for his testimony earlier 
this year before the Senate Committee on 
Foreign Relations, when he made some very 
important observations which were of ines- 
timable value to members of that committee. 
In addition to submitting comparative fig- 
ures relative to Soviet progress as compared 
to advancements in the United States in the 
science information field, he was also able to 
submit many additional facts relating to the 
problems of interexchange of information be- 
tween the two countries, which he has done 
much to overcome in connection with his 
work. 

I believe all of us can agree that Mr. Rand 
has performed an important service to our 
Nation in his attempts to arrange for the 
cooperative activity evidenced by this meet- 
ing. All of the participants are rendering 
an important service to world progress and 
peaceful -cooperation by spending a week 
here in Cleveland to work out solutions to 
a very vexing problem. 

You may have wondered when I would get 
to the theme of this talk, “Knowledge Is 
Power.” Every business or Government man- 
ager knows the extent to which his ability to 
make worthwhile decisions and to exercise 
control is influenced by the amount of 
knowledge pertinent to a given problem that 
he may have available to him. The power 
of the individual to do good and useful work 
is influenced by his information resources. 
A company's power to do business in a com- 
petitive economy is directly related to the 
knowledge of significant market—the know- 
how—anqd other factors that it has avail- 
able to it, In the same way, the power of 
a country to maintain its competitive posi- 
tion economically, scientifically, militarily, 
is strongly influenced by the convenient 
availablity of important information at the 
time when it can best be used. 

The effective exploitation of intellectual 
resources is perhaps the most urgent prob- 
lem of our times, for upon it depends the 
solution to many problems, including that 
of survival itself. 

The truth of the epigram that “Knowledge 
Is Power” is more apparent today than ever 
before, yet a disturbing paradox confronts 
those most yitally concerned with the pro- 
duction and use of knowledge. Until quite 
recently, it was axiomatic that a research 
project in any field should begin with a re- 
view of the literature in order to provide the 
basis for research planning and to avoid 
wasted effort in duplicating previous work. 
Previously recorded knowledge was the most 
important single tool of the investigator. 
However, today, with the inability to lay 
hands quickly on essential information, 
therein lies the paradox. Because of the 
chaotic state of our documentation services, 
our stockpile of knowledge has become an 
embarrassment of riches and we find our- 
selves ignorant in the midst of a plethora of 
knowledge. 

A solution to the problem.of documentary 
chaos will be found only when it is recog- 
nized that this is a problem in Intellectual 
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engineering, and that such engineering must 
be based upon a body of fundamental knowl- 
edge out of which sound principles of opera- 
tion may be derived. Traditionally, the col- 
lection and organization of the records of 
knowledge has been the task of the social 
institution known collectively as the 1 
brary,” and the library profession has de- 
veloped, partly from philosophical principles 
and partly from pragmatic experience, a body 
of general principles and established 
methods, 

Today, as I look over the program of the 
world's leading specialists coping with the 
problems of documentary chaos, I find only 
two lbrarlans—the remainder are, by 
training, chemists, mathematicians, engi- 
neers, linguists, philosophers, logicians, 
physicists, lawyers, physicians, statisticians, 
lexicographers, and computer designers. I 
am pleased to see that the team of specialists 
attacking this problem has grown. 

In seeking a solution, the problems of 
maintaining a common language, both in- 
tellectually as well as technically, is of ex- 
treme importance. The international at- 
tention and participation of this conference 
is most gratifying. I will leave Cleveland 
with a feeling of gratification that the 
Problem of our documentation chaos is in 
good hands, t 

Returning again to the concept of knowl- 
edge as power, let us examine what we really 
mean by the word “power.” 

I believe that careful analysis reveals that 
knowledge gives man three types of power: 

First, the power to comprehend. This is 
the realm of pure science and relates to the 
power of man to understand the universe 
and man’s place in it. It includes, as well, 
the comprehension of natural law and the 
epic of man to understand his environ- 
ment. 

Next, we have the power to build. This is 
the realm of technology, and relates to man's 
power to build himself a better physical 
world, This includes better homes, better 
means of transportation and better instru- 
ments, generally, with which to enrich his 
life and add to his physical comforts and 
well-being. 

Finally, we have the very vital power to 
harmonize. This is the realm of personal 
and group relationships, and relates to man 
as a social being and man in his relation to 
other men both at home and abroad. 

Now I think it is evident that the problems 
to which this conference is addressing itself 
relate to all three of these powers. And I 
believe it is also evident that mastery over 
man's recorded knowledge is essential to his 
ability to comprehend his environment, to 
build for himself a better physical world, 
and to create a world that is free from ten- 
sion and in which he can live In peace and 
harmony with his fellows. 

It is eee with reference to this third 
power that I have addressed my remarks this 
evening. 

Strife and conflict, both among Individuals 
and among nations, are born of ignorance. 
Our ability to reconcile our differences, to 
resolve conflicts and to create an atmosphere 
of mutual sympathy and understanding is 
related directly to our understanding of each 
other and of each other's problems, ambitious 
and points of view. I believe it is well estab- 
Ushed that people who understand one an- 
other are not likely to make war against each 
Other. It has long been established that 
most of the great power conflicts occur in the 
political arena and arise out of misunder- 
standings, lack of knowledge of motives, ob- 
jectives and backgrounds. 

On the other hand, we have had much suc- 
cess in establishing mutual relations and 
understanding among nations in the intel- 
lectual arena. Notable among mans 
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achievements toward international under- 
standing is the field of science, which has 
long been regarded as international, and I 
believe that history demonstrates that sci- 
entists have, in their professional contacts, 
done much to destroy international barriers. 
Therefore, the realm of science is clearly 
an admirable bridge over which we can pass 
from a world of tension to a worid of peace. 

The recent work in the field of interna- 
tional health of the Subcommittee on Reor- 
ganization and International Organizations 
has also demonstrated this truth in that 
field, to a degree comparable to the accom- 
plishments in the field of science, which 
have resulted in an acceleration of the work 
being performed by varlous public and pri- 
vate international organizations in both 
fields, 

Unfortunately, however, increasing special- 
ization in science tends to create barriers 
across this bridge and to obliterate the bands 
of communication that scientists have long 
maintained with each other. To improve 
the flow of scientific knowledge, both within 
our own country and between our own coun- 
try and the other powers of the world, I 
have urged the establishment of a Depart- 
ment of Science and Technology which would 
serve the cause of international science as I 
hope our Department of State serves the 
cause of international peace. 

I believe we will all agree that interna- 
tional understanding and agreement are 
fundamental to the free sharing of knowl- 
edge. Conversely, the free sharing of knowl- 
edge is also fundamental to International 
understanding and agreement. However, 
such understanding and agreement cannot 
be achieved without a common basis of com- 
munication. To achieve such agreement we 
must teach ourselves to work together, to 
plan and to develop solid working relation- 
ships in which all of us must share re- 
sponsibility and contribute to the whole, 
even if it means that we must surrender 
something of immediate benefit to ourselves 
for the good of the group. 

This conference is a very important for- 
ward step in the achievement of vital inter- 
national understanding as it relates to the 
freedom of man to pursue knowledge and to 
share that knowledge with other men. It is 
particularly appropriate that these meetings 
are being held in Cleveland with Western Re- 
serve University as one of its sponors, for it 
is here that the United States is making one 
of its more significant contributions to the 
communication and dissemination of man's 
recorded knowledge. 

In conclusion, I believe we can all agree 
that knowledge is power—but it actually 
reaches its greatest heights and achieves its 
highest use when it is shared with others 
for the benefit of all. 

Tonight we dedicate ourselves, not to 
man’s enslavement of other men, or to a 
nation’s conquest of other nations, but to the 
mastery of knowledge itself. 

This conference is the prolog to man’s 
ultimate conquest of knowledge. This is a 
heavy burden and a lofty goal, but it is 
vital to our survival, and I am confident of 
success, 

[From the Washington (D.C.) Evening Star, 
Sept. 11, 1959 
MACMILLAN PROMISES SCIENCE POST IN 
CABINET 

Lonvon, September 11.—Prime Minister 
Macmillan's Conservative Party promised to- 
day to appoint a Cabinet Minister for Science 
to keep Britain abreast of atomic energy and 
space research. 

The promise was contained in a manifesto 
asking the voters for support in the October 
8 parliamentary election. 

Macmilian, in launching the manifesto at 
A news conference, described the Conserva- 
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tive as “imaginative and level- 
headed.” He said the new aims represented 
a continuation of the party’s past and pres- 
ent policy. 8 

The opposition Labor Party, in an election 
pamphlet issued previously, declared the 
Conservatives during 8 years in power made 
foreign policy mistakes and administered 
Britain for the benefit of the property-hold- 
ing class. = i 

The Conservative manifesto said if the 
Macmillian government is retained in office 
its first legislative tasks will be to strengthen 
the machinery for coping with local unem- 
ployment. 

The manifesto said the Conservatives hope 
to double Britain’s standard of living in the 
next generation. 

On foreign affairs the manifesto said Mr. 
Macmillan's initiative had brought about 
closer contacts between the big powers. 

Both Mr. Macmillan and Labor Leader 
Hugh Gaitskell expect a summit conference 
to materialize in the next few months. Each 
man wants to speak for Britain. That has 
become a major issue in the campaign to 
win control of the 630-seat House of 
Commons, 


A Memorial To All Presidents Needed 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRIS B. McDOWELL, JR. 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. MCDOWELL. Mr. Speaker, I have 
introduced, for appropriate reference, a 
joint resolution to establish a Commis- 
sion, to be known as the Presidential 
Memorial Commission, for the purpose 
of considering and formulating plans for 
the design, construction, conversion, and 
location, in the Capital City of the Na- 
tion, or its environs, of a permanent me- 
morial or memorials, including cultural 
facilities befitting the Capital City of our 


country, to past Presidents of the United 


States. 

The Commission is to be composed of 
four Members of the U.S. Senate, four 
Members of the U.S. House of Repre- 
sentatives, and four persons to be ap- 
pointed by the President of the United 
States. 

At the present time there are three 
monuments in Washington, D.C., to past 
Presidents which are visited by hundreds 
of thousands of our citizens each year. 
These are the Washington Monument, 
the Lincoln Memorial, and the Jefferson 
Memorial. Presidents Buchanan, Gar- 
field, Grant, and Jackson are commemo- 
rated by statues. The Congress has, in 
addition, authorized the establishment 
of a memorial to President Franklin D, 
Roosevelt. 

There is much discussion of a memo- 
rial to President Woodrow Wilson, and 
the Senate has adopted legislation to 
establish a James Madison Memorial 
Commission. 

The joint resolution I have intro- 
duced is similar to a measure sponsored 
in the Senate by the Senator from In- 
diana [Mr. HARTKE] who said in intro- 
ducing it that— 
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The joint resolution will provide a fitting 
memorial to all Presidents. As each Presi- 
dent completes his term of office he, too, will 
be recognized in this memorial, 


He went on to say that— 

Any man who is outstanding enough to 
have served as a President of the United 
States deserves a memorial which will take 
its place in the architectural splendor of the 
Capital City. Certainly it will provide a real 
lesson fn American history and will com- 
memorate the true meaning of democracy. 


A Presidential Memorial Commission 
such as I have proposed would have a 
priceless opportunity to make a major 
contribution to the advancement’ of the 
cultural life of the Capital City of our 
Nation, which has often been called a 
“cultural backwater” and compared un- 
favorably with the leading cities of Eu- 
rope and eyen of the U.S.S.R. Time 
magazine on February 23, 1959, in an 
article on the subject of “Capital Cul- 
ture,” declared that Washington, D.C., 
“has long been known as a cultural 
backwater.” = 

The New York Times reporting on the 
subject of “Capital Revival” said on 
February 22, 1959, that— 

The city of the Potomac was once re- 
garded as a horrible example of a world cap- 
ital that was provincial in its neglect of 
the cultural amenities. Compared with Lon- 
don, Paris, Rome, Berlin, and Moscow, it 
looked like an esthetic desert. Foreigners 
who liked to scoff at the United States 
would point to the paucity of artistic ac- 
tivity In Washington as another demonstra- 
tion of American materialism. 


The New York Times hastened to add 
that— 

The comparison was never quite fair, for 
Washington has always been an artificial 
city, a Government center whose population 
fluctuates substantially with shifts in party 
power. Nevertheless, there seemed to be a 
basis for the charge that the community 
cared for little but the political and social 
game. The symphony orchestra was in the 
doldrums; there was no opera, and apart 
from Zelda Fichandler's arena stage, no 
continuous theater. 

Some citizens complained that Washing- 
ton was missing an opportunity. No longer 
a village on Foggy Bottom, they insisted, it 
ought to behave with the pride of a great 
Capital. It ought to be a showplace in the 
humanities and arts. Conscientious Con- 
gressmen introduced legislation and gener- 
ally it was interred in committee. 


Since the New York Times and Time 
magazine are both published in New 
York City, which has more cultural fa- 
cilities than any other American city, 
they may be written off as prejudiced 
witnesses with the pride, snobbishness, 
and provincialism which seems to be 
inherent, in many cases, in those who 
live in great cities. 

However, it is harder to explain away 
the following statement by the Wash- 
ington (D.C.) Evening Star on July 19, 
1959: 

It is illogical to compare Washington 
with other capitals in its need for theaters. 

Unlike London, Paris, Rome, and even 
isolated Berlin, it Is not a major center of 
population, finance, art, culture, and the 
other elements of metropolis. While it is 
growing in all of these areas, it is primarily 
a political capital, ike Ottawa in Canada, 
but much better off than Canberra in Au- 
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tralla which is woefully younger than either 
Washington or Ottawa. 

Actually, Washington equates much more 
logically as Harrisburg to Philadelphia, 
Springfield to Chicago, or Albany to New 
York. As a world. capital, naturally, it is 
obligated to stir itself culturally at a much 
faster rate than the political center of a 
single State. Yet. nothing could be more 
unreasonable than to expect it to become a 
Rome, Paris, or London in so much less time 
than these had to become Rome, Paris, and 
London. 


With the visit of Soviet Premier 
Khrushchev this week on what has been 
described as a cultural mission it is im- 
portant that all of us think concretely 
about the best way for the Capital City 
of our country to make a cultural break- 
through of significant proportions. A 
Presidential Memorial Commission 
could make a study of this subject 
which could guide us in the years ahead. 

I am not inclined to favor more stat- 
uary memorials to our past Presidents 
and other great statesmen since the Dis- 
trict of Columbia has nearly 200 of these. 
Even the use of the columns of the East 
Front of the U.S. Capitol Building itself 
should be used only in connection with a 
living memorial. 

A National Conservatory of Music was 
authorized by the Congress in the 1890's, 
but was never built. The proposed Presi- 
dential Memorial Commission might well 
give some thought to how this might be 
finally established in the Nation’s Capital 
with the cooperation of the five great 
universities located here, that is, George 
Washington University, Georgetown 
University, American University, Howard 
University, and Catholic University of 
America. 

Leonard Bernstein and the New York 
Philharmonic Symphony Orchestra 
scored their great triumphs for American 
art at the Tschaikovsky Conservatory in 
Moscow last week, and it was at this same 
conservatory that Van Cliburn made the 
greatest cultural breakthrough of the 
decade only last year. 

I have long felt that we should have a 
national program in the fine arts such 
as all European countries and the 
U.S.S.R. have, and as was recently estab- 
lished in Canada. Many South Ameri- 
can countries have such programs. The 
establishment of such a national con- 
servatory of music, and the theater arts, 
in the Nation's Capital would give great 
encouragement to our composers, writ- 
ers; indeed, it would greatly encourage 
all of our creative people. 

The offer of the Keith Theater and the 
Albee Building to the Nation’s Capital by 
one of the leading citizens of the District 
of Columbia makes possible at last part 
of the program which the Congress en- 
visioned in the 1890's The Keith 
Theater could be a downtown showcase 
for the students of speech, drama, and 
music of all of the Nation’s colleges and 
universities. 

Museums and even a building to house 
productions of music, dance, and drama, 
and an experimental theater encompass- 
ing the fine arts, are a necessary corol- 
lary to a program for the living artist, 
but surely the one thing which would be 
most effective for our own people and 
for the impression that we make upon 
all foreigners is the extent to which art 
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lives and affects our way of living 
through contemporary creative artistic 
endeavor. : 

The location of the Keith Theater and 
the Albee Building within a block of the 
White House is surely one of the choice 
locations in America, 

Only today Mr. Joseph Intermaggio, 
acting director, of the Washington Cen- 
ter for Metropolitan Studies, told me of 
his great personal interest iu such a de- 
velopment as'I have outlined here. The 
Washington Center for Metropolitan 
Studies is cooperating with the univer- 
sities of the District of Columbia and 
the Brookings Institution. 

It was his thought that many of the 
country’s educational, and planning or- 
ganizations might be interested in hay- 
ing space in the Albee Building. He 
mentioned specifically the American 
Educational Theater Association, the Na- 
tional Council of the Arts in Education, 
the American Planning and Civic Asso- 
ciation, the National Conference of 
Mayors, the American Council of 
Learned Societies, and the Washington 
Center for Metropolitan Studies. 

It is important to note in this connec- 
tion that in a survey report for the 
American Council on Education, sub- 
mitted on January 2, 1958, by Dr. Donald 
J. Stone, dean of the Graduate School of 
Public and International Affairs of the 
University of Pittsburgh, it was declared 
that— 

In one respect at least, the Nation's Capi- 
tal is an underdeveloped community. It 
lacks adequate institutions to meet the 
needs of thousands of foreign visitors or 
tem residents who come here under 
the auspices of the Federal Government, of 
foreign governments, international organiza- 
tions, foreign or American private institu- 
tions, or on their own. Most of these fore- 
ign visitors are persons of status in their 
own countries. All told, there are each year 
between fifteen and twenty thousand of 
them. 


The report called for an enlarged 
center which should foster the interna- 
tional enlightenment of the Washington 
community. This could be done by cul- 
tural and social programs of general 
interest which would include American 
and foreign music programs. ~ 

A national showcase for the fine arts 
such as I have in mind is familiar to all 
European and Russian cities which have 
conservatories of music and academies 
of fine arts. 

Vice Adm. Hyman G. Rickover, U.S. 
Navy, in his testimony before the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, spoke of the 
excellent foundation laid in the Soviet 
10-year schools in languages and in lit- 
erature, not only of Russia but of foreign 
countries, 

Admiral Rickover spoke with approval 
of the findings of Dr. Harlan H. Hatcher, 
president of the University of Michigan 
at Ann Arbor, and Dr. F. Cyril James, 
president of McGill University in Can- 
ada, that in the pursuit of scientific 
work the Russians have not neglected 
the areas of culture and the arts. 

A recent study made at my request by 
the Library of Congress shows that the 
Nation's Capital, as a political entity, 
does less than any other major U.S. city 
for the fine arts. The Board of Com- 
missioners of the District of Columbia 
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seems content to let the Federal Goy- 
ernment or private benefactors. support 
the arts. Such a course would be un- 
thinkable in any European capital city 
or, indeed, even any large provincial city 
in Europe or the U.S.S.R. 

I have briefly sketched some of the 
areas which the President Memorial 
Comission might cover. I would hope 
that the President would appoint dis- 
tinguished educators and cul lead- 
ers to it when it is finally established. 

In conclusion, I would like to include 
as part of my remarks the study by the 
Library of Congress to which I have 
just referred, together with the text of 
my House Joint Resolution 530, and my 
H.R. 7989. 

Houses Jorvr RESOLUTION 530 


Joint resolution to establish a commission to 
formulate plans for memorials to the past 
Presidents of the United States including 
Presidents James Madison and Woodrow 
Wilson f 


Resolved by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That there 
is hereby established a commission, to be 
known as the “Presidential Memorial Com- 
mission” (hereinafter referred to as the 
Commission“), for the purpose of consid- 
ering and formulating plans for the design, 
construction, conversion, and location, in 
the city of Washington, District of Columbia, 
or in its immediate environs, of a permanent 
memorial or memorials (including cultural 
facilities befitting the capital city of a great 
nation) to past Presidents of the United 
States including Presidents James Madison 
and Woodrow Wilson. The Commission shall 
be composed of twelve Commissioners ap- 
pointed as follows: Four persons to be ap- 
pointed by the President of the United 
States, four Senators by the President of the 
Senate, and four Members of the House of 
Representatives by the Speaker of the House 
of Representatives. The Commissioners 
shall serve without compensation, but may 
be reimbursed for expenses incurred by them 
in carrying out the duties of the Commis- 
sion. The Commission shall report such 
plans, together with its recommendations, 
to the President and Congress at the earliest - 
practicable date, and in the interim shall 
make annual reports of its progress to the 
President and Congress. 

Sec, 2. The Commission is authorized to 

(a) make such expenditures for personal 

services and otherwise for the purpose of 
carrying out the provisions of this joint 
resolution as it may -deem advisable from 
funds appropriated or received as gifts for 
such purpose; 
(b) solicit and accept gifts to be used in 
carrying out the provisions of this joint 
resolution or to be used in connection with 
the construction, conversion or other ex- 
penses of such memorial or memorials; 

(c) hold hearings, organize contests, en- 
ter into contracts for personal services and 
otherwise, and do such other things as may 
be necessary to carry out the provisions of 
this Joint resolution; and 

(d) avail itself of the assistance and ad- 
yice of the Commission of Fine Arts, the 
National Capital Planning Commission, the 
District of Columbia Recreation Board, the 


“National Capital Regional Planning Council, 


the National Park Service; and the Bureau 
of International Cultural Relations of the 
Department of State, and such Commissions, 
Board, Service, Bureau, and Council shall,’ 
upon request, render such assistance and ad- 
vice. 

Src, 3. There is authorized to be appro- 
priated such sums as may be necessary to 
carry out the provisions of this joint reso- 
lution, 
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H.R. 7989 


A bill to provide for the adoption in the 
Nation's Capital of the practice common 
to many other cities in the United States 
with regard to cultural activities by de- 
positing in a special fund 1 mill out of 
each $1 of tax revenue of the government 
of the District of Columbia to be used for 
such programs, to advance the National 
Cultural Center and its educational and 
recreational programs, to provide financial 
assistance to the nonprofit art programs 
of the District of Columbia, and for other 
purposes, by amending the Act of April 
29, 1942 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 

Representatives of the United States oj 

America in Congress assembled, That sec- 

tion 4 of the Act entitled “An Act to create 

a Recreation Board for the District of Co- 

lumbia, to define its duties, and for other 

purposes,” approved April 29, 1942, as 
amended (D.C. Code, sec. 8-211), is amended 
by inserting (a)“ immediately after “Src. 

4." and by adding at the end thereof the 

following: 

“(b) In addition to the trust fund author- 
ized by subsection (a) of this section, there 
shall be deposited in a special fund in the 
Treasury of the United States to the credit 
of the Board 1 mill out of each $1 of tax 
revenue of the government of the District 
of Columbia. There is authorized to be ap- 
propriated to the Board each fiscal year, an 
amount equal to the amount deposited in 
such special fund during the preceding fiscal 
year out of such tax revenue. Such appro- 
priated amount shall also be deposited in 
such special fund. 

“(c) All money in the special fund au- 
thorized by subsection (b) of this section 
shall be available to the Board to defray in 
whole or in part the expense of programs in 
arts and crafts, music, drama, speech, danc- 
ing (other than social dancing), lectures, 
forums for informal discussions, and other 
creative opportunities for leisure-time par- 
ticipation, as authorized in section 3 of arti- 
cle II of this Act, and the expense of carry- 
ing out the authorized by para- 
graph 3 of section 4 of the National Cultural 
Center Act.” 
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Src. 2. The amendment made by the first 
section of this Act shall take effect July 1, 
1959.. 

THE LIBRARY oF CONGRESS, 
Washington, D.C. July 30, 1959. 

To: Hon. Harts B. MeDOo WELL (Attention Mr. 
Frain.) 

From: Education and Public Welfare Divi- 
sion. 

Subject: Municipal financial support of cer- 
tain artistic and cultural activities in 
selected U.S. cities. 

This is in reply to your request of June 
23, 1959, for information concerning munici- 
pal support of artistic endeavors and cul- 
tural activities and to describe the mechanics 
of this type of support. Your request also 
states that you are especially interested in 
determining what cities, if any, earmark a 
certain portion of their taxes for use in sup- 
porting artistic and cultural endeavors and 
how the amounts set aside by the larger 
cities compare with the $16,000 for cultural 
and art purposes in the D.C. Recreation De- 
partment budget. 

The following table represents a brief sum- 
mary of answers to letters, which we re- 
cently sent to chief finance officers in se- 
lected US. cities, requesting certain infor- 
mation about municipal financial support of 
artistic and cultural activities. The 56 cities 
selected to receive copies of our letter were 
chosen on the basis Of their population size 
(as indicated in the 1950 Bureau of the 
Census report) or because they were known 
to give municipal financial support to cer- 
tain artistic or cultural activities. 


Number of letters sent 56 
Number of replies to date (July 30, 
a A E EA O P E E AA N RE ENA 38 


Number of cities which indicated cur- 
rent support of artistic and cultural 
TTTCTCTCTTTT 34 

Number of cities which indicated the 
lack of any current support of this 


type. --..---~-----.--~-~-----.-.----- 4 
Number of cities which indicated that 

a certain portion of taxes are set aside 

for such support (Evansville, Ind., and 

ba OE, Te = tnd E 2 


September 14 


For the most part, letters received from 
the cities deal with: (1) sources of funds 
(Le. general revenues, taxes earmarked for 
such purposes, etc.); (2) the artistic and 
cultural activities, organizations, institu- 
tions, buildings, etc., which receive municipal 
funds; (3) the amount of municipal funds 
expended for such purposes; and (4) how 
such funds are allocated to the various mu- 
nicipally supported fine arts and other cul- 
tural programs. With respect to your inquiry 
concerning Washington, D.C.'s $16,000 rec- 
reation budget appropriation for cultural 
and art purposes, the enclosed chart indi- 
cates considerably higher appropriations by 
most other large cities. 

In preparing the enclosed chart we have 
attempted to limit the facts and figures in- 
cluded to those which seem most pertinent 
to the nature of your request. Information 
contained in the responses from the cities 
has been presented as we received it, Due 
to the lack of uniformity of methods of an- 
swering our questions, no attempt has been 
made to interpret the facts contained in the 
letters. 

Furthermore, since a definition of the 
phrase “cultural activities” was not included 
in our letter to the cities, some of the in- 
formation received and also listed on the 
enclosed chart may be extraneous to your 
purposes, depending on how one defines 
“cultural activities.” In general, we have 
omitted the following types of activity from 
inclusion in this chart; Libraries and cer- 
tain library fine arts programs (unless the 
latter were specifically mentioned), histori- 
cal societies, academies of sciences, institutes 
(unless specifically called “art institute“), 
certain arts and crafts programs of recrea- 
tion departments, planetariums, aquariums, 
zoological parks, botanical gardens, etc., so- 
cieties of natural sciences, spring fiestas, and , 
certain types of indirect assistance given by 
city, such as use of staff, office space, etc. 
(unless specifically mentioned in letters.) 

We hope that this information and the 
accompanying chart will be helpful. 

HELEN A. MILLER, 
ANNE M. FINNEGAN. 


Municipal financial support of certain artistic and cultural activities in selected U.S. cities, a compilation of answers to a questionnaire 


Chicago, I. 


Dallas, Tex. 


Detroit, ok 2 
Kvansville, ind 


1059 contribution, $9, 
Proposed 


Amount of municipal financial support 


200 
budget for 1%, $18,400 


facility). 
tax 


Bites. municipal corporation in the 


Source of municipal financial support 


General fund (indirect support in lieu of tax for 


Payments from Chicago Park 3 an sty | a 
city 


7 Sene: revenues, “the major part of which is 
ad valorem tax, 


m 
Local taxes, grants and gifts, and revenues 
jCivil City of Eranavio 


School City of Evansville . 


Type of activity supported 


Art museum. 


Plans for the construction of a municipal audi- 
and arena.” and, “cultural grouping for arts, library 
arena.” 


5 — Symphony Guild. 
ta ony 
Atlanta Pops Concert. 
Municipal Theater Under-the-Stars 
Atlanta Art Association for Benefit High Mu- 
soum and School of Art. 


8 Museum. 
..| Bureau of Music, 


Fe bas Art Gallery. 
aide chy Orchestra Society, Ino. 
Music Hall, 


Art Institute of Chicago, 


Museum of Science 1 5 coe 
Chicago Natural — (Held 


8 


Arts Commission. 
Evansville Museum of Arts and Sciences. 


Do. 


ty budget for 1990 based on I cent per $100 valuation of the city. Funds provided by taxes carmarked for this specific purpose. 
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Municipal financial support of cerlain artistic and cura activities in selected U.S. cities, a compilation of answers to a 
questionnaire—Continu 


City Amount of municipal financial support 


Haporstown, Md. 1 
Houston, Tex 


F A e (provided for in annual budget 


Kansas City, Mo 


WN. r: 
ypropriation, for fiscal. 1030-0 Sino. 
appropriation: $325,124 


Seea kan 


Tos Angules. Calif 
Newark, NA. 


St. Paul, Minn .........| 1090 TAAR budget uppropriutlons: 
MW 


$10,000 
San Antonio, Tex 


San Diego, Calif. 


Sau Francisco, Calif. . 1958-4 bu 
Shans (axes, $120,005; other, $87,700)... 
4 
2 cay: $251,806; other, V 


Scranton, Pa. 


4 the ps 1 

Seattle, Wash. $253.3 3 
84.07.85 
A 
$02,743.57. 


-| Gonorn) fund.. 


iire d büclget for ensuing peur). Supported primarily by general fund- 


$387,042; (taxes, $407,692; other, $290) -...--|...--tla... 
An averuge of ubout $28,740 per annum over | Genoral f 


...--| City's aunnal budget funds without regard to 


Source of municipal financial support 


General revenuos.. neee T 


General fund; park funds 


General debt und interest fund — 


“General revenues. : 
Vax and general revenues 


all real awil personal property (established 
undor Stute law in 107), 


Appropriations “financed as part of the overall 
0 cj naulgot, 


—— — 


‘| Departmont of rani m art: bureau of 


‘Type of activity supported 


Wushington Coun 
Museum of Nat 
Museum of Fine Arts, 
Civic Theatre. 
Houston Symphony. 


ty Museum of Fine Arts, 
History. 


Neon A Art Gallery (buildings ond ground main- 

nance). 

Philharmonio Orchestra (free rent). 

Starlight Theater (debt service for facility devel- 
oped by e department). 

8 (buildings une ground maintenance). 

Liberty Memorial (operation and malnte name. 

muste. 

Newark Museu 


Now Orleans, Lu Heyer CT Ajypropriated by eit Delgado * of Art. 
W "this yeur'; 
$5, New Orleans Philharmonic Saciety. 
New Orleans Ne House Association. 
$875... A ESR NSS, ier be RS Sh UALS Crescent City Concerts. 
Now York, N. SUH, 525 (operating Pugot, July 1, 100%. to | Tax levy und gonernl (und tovenües. . Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
June 30, 10%, 
ee iy (apial budget, Jan. 1, 19%), to Deo, | Capital Alen ons «„ Do. 
1950). 
ue lopersting budget, July J, lm, to | Tas levy unt generi] fund revenues. .-+------- Amvrioan Museum of Natural History. 
June A. 1000), 
$1 17 100 (capital budget, Jun. 1, Jau. to Dec. | Capital allocations. -s.i — 3 
81, 1959). 
$125,140. (operating budget, July 1; 199%, 10 Tux lovy and general fund tovonues 2... Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Cundren's 
June 39, 1900) Museum. 
5 a i (operating Wudyot, July 1. 100. u Jung d „ 4 a ip Institute of Brooklyn Academy of 
TSA 
7010 Fennel budget. Jan. 1, 19, to Dee. | Capital ulloent lions Do. 
II. 19/9). 
e budget, July 1, 19, ta | Tas levy aml poneral fand revenues... 22. yee 
une 30, 1900) - 
1 0 n budget, Jun, 1, 19%, to Dee, Capital alloent ons Museum of the City of New York. 
„ 195) 
Norfolk, va za) 2 revenue Norfolk Symphony Orchestra. 
DDr Norfolk Museum of Arts and Selences, 
Oaklaud, Ca. ; 
Salaries for a professional stat of 6 pus | Annual appropriations by city council to brary | Art and pictures department of main library, 
£2,000 allowance for looks und ee for departinent from which Wbrary and museums 
Sap any see adopts an 9 ne budget. 
F le. 220 ĩ ĩͤ » anne. 
= See 40 z Art Museum, 
Paadetyhia, Pn. . eee 8 N 
2 hn, ra Ws kaon eecbusue cep inc sapsueasoxes Choral revenues. curler ‘ine Arts. 
J 87 9 3 — „| Rohin Hood Dell. 
$25,000... c -| Philadelphia Grand Opera 
— -| Plitladetphia Art M acai e Rodin Museum, 
8 -| Johnson puintings 
l... Fille Art ME Festival (every 2 years). 
Mtb N ee TRR iaiia] revenues (through spec ife appropria- Pittsburgh Symphony, 
tions cuth Das 
$20,000) to $20,000 (annually)... - CTT Free summor band concerts, 
$25,000 (approxinuite cost to city annually ae pee tt Oi OBE A ie EA oe tnd wen ene LEE pe Arts and c rafts Center, 
Providence, R. 2. . Current appropriations: 
1 232 ST Sa ea tre | e rewente aie S Museum in Roger William Park, 
EIIE, ee ia is Aa aS z Band concerts, 
Reading; Tu $140,000 A expenditures for 1b Wegen revenues (budgeted annually according Recreation Bureau (sponsors orchestra, Nature 
to timated needs), Museum, eto.) 
5 , e e . WARNE e 
Richmond, r 1111100! ˙ 8... AS E Direct appropriution rreri Valentine Museum. 
Rochester, N. V soma Ser 
$10, Clement revenues or real estate taxes. Civic Music Associntion. 
SU. mats “Opera Under the Stars.” 
Not Waters CC Museum. 
Sacramento, Culif.....-. 1090-400 budget amounts: 
p * Phitharmonic Orchestra. 
Park band converts, 
Crocker Art Gal (city-owned). 
Chiltren's art dancing classes (oity reerea- 
tion department). 
St. Touls, xo 1938 Rovénues Cad UF. Permanent levy of $0.02 per $100 valuation on | St. Louis Art Museum, 


St. Paul Galkwy and School of Art. 


St. Punl Civic Opera, 

Witte Museum. 

2 municipal auditoriums, 

San Pedro Playhouse (auditorium devoted pri- 
marily to theatrical productions). 


Fine Arts Ga 

Serra Muxeuin (local history). 
Natural History Museum 
Museum of Man (anthropology). 
Sun Diego Symphony. 


Art Commission, 


income source. 


War Memorial Art Museum. 

Californiu Palwe of the Legion of Honor (art 
museum), 

de Young (art) Museum, 

Everhart Museum. 


Art Commission, 
Art Musenm, 


Public Musie. 
‘Art division of the library department, 
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Municipal financial support of cerlain artistic and cultural activities in selected US. cilies, @ compilation of answers to a 


questionnaire—Continued 


City Amount of municipal financial support 
Springfield, Mass.. SOAR SG scan m8 
$31,092.45... 
$18,161.40... 
51. 7 
Not indicated.. 
Syracuse, N. NT.. . $25,000 appropriation annually. 


55 
General tax lev 


Source of municipal financial support 


Type of activity supported 


Museum of Natural History. 

„~| Gore Walter Vincent Smith Museum, 

-| William Pynchon Memorial (Connecticut Val- 
ley Historienl] Museum). 

Springfield Museum of Fine Arts. 

Fine arts departmont of library. 

.| Syracuse Museum of Fine Arts (privately char- 

tered institution). 


2 Incinded in the library budget is the position of musical adviser, which is the way 
in which the city contributes to the salary of the conductor of the Springfield Sym- 


phony Orchestra. 


Regional Corporation Would Provide Con- 
tinuity in Water Resource Development 


in Columbia Basin 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, in 
his opposition to water resources develop- 
ment projects, President Eisenhower 
continually stresses the theme of econ- 
omy versus water. Yet harnessing of our 
rivers for production of power, reclama- 
tion of agricultural land, control of 
floods, and development of recreational 
sites is creation of wealth—and invest- 
ment in American productivity. 

A recent editorial in the Pendleton 
(Oreg.) East Oregonian, pinpointed this 
inconsistency, declaring— 

Mr. Eisenhower has steadfastly refused to 
recognize the facts upon which the Congress 
approves these projects—they do not get ap- 
proval until they show a favorable benefits- 
to-cost ratio. He has refused to recognize 
that these projects represent investments— 
investments that will be repaid many times 
over. 


Water resources development is vital 
to development of the Northwest. To in- 
sure economic stability in that area of 
our country as we attempt to meet power 
needs of a growing population and an 
expanding industrial base, growth of 
electric power potential must be a con- 
tinuing basis. The Eisenhower adminis- 
tration’s opposition to new starts has de- 
stroyed this needed continuity. 

However, this situation could be rem- 
edied, and on a long-term basis, by en- 
actment of my bill, S. 1927, a proposal 
to create a Bonneville Regional Corpora- 
tion with authority to issue revenue 
bonds to finance new starts approved by 
Congress and responsibility to supply the 
geographic area in which it would serve 
with an adequate supply of power. 

The East Oregonian endorses this view, 
and states— 

The best way out for this region in the 
face of such Presidential opposition is 
through a regional corporation that would 
permit the issuing of revenue bonds to fi- 
nance water resources development projects, 
Because this would not require continued 
Federal appropriations, other than for non- 
reimbursable items, one assumes that the 
President would not oppose it. He has ap- 
proved the regional corporation principle of 


financing in the case of the Tennessee Valley 
Authority. 


I ask unanimous consent that the en- 
tire editorial, which is entitled “A Re- 
gional Corporation Is the Way,” be print- 
ed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Pendleton (Oreg.) East Oregon- 
ian, Sept. 4, 1959] 


A REGIONAL CORPORATION Is THE War 


Some Republicans in the Northwest must 
be thinking that one more such victory as 
President Eisenhower scored this week when 
the House upheld his veto of a public works 
appropriation bill and they will be com- 
pletely undone, In this region of the coun- 
try where water resources development 
means so much it will be extremely dificult 
for Republicans to defend a Republican 
president who refused to approve appropria- 
tions for water resources projects in the 
region, 

The stand Mr. Eisenhower took in this 
matter was not, of course, new. He has con- 
slstently said that the Federal Government 
cannot afford to start new water resources 
development projects. In the past he has 
not been able to make it stick. But this 
year he got away with it when an override 
of his veto failed by one vote in the House. 

Mr. Eisenhower has steadfastly refused to 
recognize the facts upon which the Congress 
approves these projects—they do not get ap- 
proval until they show a favorable benefits- 
to-cost ratio. He has refused to recognize 
that these projects represent Investments 
investments that will be repaid many times 
over. 

But for stubborn resistance by some ex- 
tremists, water resources deyelopment in the 
Northwest has been a nonpartisan consid- 
sideration. Knowing that full and com- 
prehensive use of the vast water resources 
of the region will hasten development of the 
region people of both parties have stanchly 
supported all those projects that the Fed- 
eral Government could best do. 

It is difficult to understand why Mr. 
Eisenhower has not sensed this, has not com- 
prehended the thinking of the vast majority 
of citizens in the Northwest. It is partic- 
ularly so when one looks at the results of 
contests for House and Senate seats ‘in the 
States of the Northwest since Mr, Eisen- 
hower took office. 

The Oregonian, a Republican newspaper, 
has pointed out that Mr, Eisenhower's oppo- 
sition to Federal development of water re- 
sources in the Northwest is the best avall- 
able argument for a regional corporation. 
We thoroughly agree. The best way out for 
this region inthe face of such presidential 
opposition is through a regional corporation 
that would permit the issuing of revenue 
bonds to finance water resources develop- 
ment projects. Because this would not re- 
quire continued Federal appropriations, 
other than for non-reimbursak's items, one 
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assumes that the President would not oppose 
it. He has approved the regional corporation 
principle of financing in the case of the 
Tennessee Valley Authority. 

This has seemed to us for a long time to 
be the best way for the Northwest. Presi- 
dent Eisenhower's veto of this week makes 
us doubly certain that it is. 


Nixon Culling Communist Bluff 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GLENARD P. LIPSCOMB 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. LIPSCOMB. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I submit for 
inclusion in the Record a column en- 
titled “Nrxon Culling Communist Bluff,” 
by George Todt, which appeared in the 
September 8 Valley Times, a newspaper 
serving California's San Fernando 
Valley. 

I believe this column and the remarks 
therein, on how we must react to the 
Communist menace, is very timely in 
view of Soviet Premier Khrushchev's 
arrival in this country tomorrow. I be- 
lieve it will be of interest to the Con- 
gress: 

NIXON CULLING COMMUNIST BLUFF 
(By George Todt) 

A significant addition of new ideological 
concepts In the cold war between the polit- 
ico-economic systems of the free and slave 
worlds was contained in a thought-provoking 
address by Vice President RICHARD NIXON 
before the 60th national convention of the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars in Los Angeles last 
week. 

It was hardly the same old rehash of the 
identical mish-mash that we hear so repeti- 
tiously during these trying times. 

Thanks to the young and erudite Mr. 
Nixon, we heard something different, and 
challenging, for a most welcome change. 

Now let’s try on for size a few of the most 
important excerpts of his intriguing and in- 
teresting address to the VFW: 

“I think it is time for us to recognize that ` 
the Communists are not so smart and we are 
not so dumb. * * * 

“We in the free world must stand up and 
fight for our ideas just as the Communists 
do for theirs. We have allowed too much 
to go unchallenged, the kind of talk that: 
‘The free nations are decadent, divided, and 
weak. The only and best way to progress in 
the newly developing countries is through 
communism, Communism rather than free- 
dom is the wave of the future. The Commu- 
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nist leaders are too crafty and shrewd for us 
at the conference table. Their education 
system is superior to ours.” 

“We have been on the defense long enough. 
It is time for us to take the offensive and 
help make the whole world realize that the 
Communist idea is not a superidea—that the 
Communist leaders are not supermen—and 
that the Soviet Union is not a supernation. 

“We should not underestimate the deadly 
seriousness of the challenge which is pre- 
sented to us because of the disciplined dedi- 
cation of the Communist leaders. But let us 
not make the mistake of that chal- 
lenge with a negative, defeatist, static pos- 
1 etae 

“When Mr. Khrushchev challenges us to 
peaceful competition, let us go him one bet- 
ter and urge expansion of that competition 
to include the spiritual as well as the ma- 
terial aspects of our society. Let there be 
competition between ideas not only in the 
free world but in the Communist world as 
well. e.. 

“When Mr, Khrushchey says that our 
grandchildren will live under communism, 
our answer should be: ‘We do not fear the 
outcome, provided they have the freedom to 
choose the system they want.“ We do not 
say in reply that his grandchildren will live 
under capitalism. The very essence of our 
belief is that we will not impose it on any- 
one else—and that every people should have 
the right to choose the kind of economic and 
political system which best fits its particular 
problems. 

“But this we do believe: that all the peo- 
ple on this earth, including those of the 
Soviet Union, will inevitably demand and 
obtain more and more freedom. Because 
history teaches us that man was made to be 
free and that freedom—not communism or 
any other form of dictatorship—is the wave 
of the future.. 

“Let our answer to the aggressive tactics 
of world communism not be simply defen- 
Sive, negative, and fearful. The best an- 
Swer to the Communist revolution is the 
kind of life produced by the American Revo- 
lution. 

“The most effective antidote to commu- 
niem is a program of intelligent, articulate, 
Positive Americanism.” 

Now genius is often let loose in the land 
under the guise of unpretentious simplicity 
and a lot of us get fooled that way. 

Those who will take the time to analyze 
very carefully what Dice Nrxon has just said 
in the few telling paragraphs I have ex- 
cerpted as the ideological meat of his address 
to the VFW will scarcely need to look fur- 
ther for an example of what I mean. 

Actually, this constantly improving young 
man has laid his strategic groundwork in a 
sound and even brilliant way for what could 
indeed become “the wave for the future.” 
Let's hope so. > 

Here he is preaching positive Americanism 
Of the most constructive variety as the anti- 
dote to compulsory Communist one-world- 
ism. He telis us to get off our dimes and 
toss apathy into the ashcan, In effect, he is 
Saying: Let's fight.” 

Well, isn't it about time for us to heed 
Such words as these? 


Trust and Confidence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MIKE MANSFIELD - 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr, MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
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in the Appendix of the Recorp a state- 
ment, prepared by me, paying tribute to 
the career of Gen. Randolph McCall 
Pate, Commandant of the Marine Corps, 
who will retire on December 31, 1959. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


Before this Congress reassembles in Jan- 


uary, the active military career of a distin- 
guished American marine will have come to 
& close. 

Gen. Randolph McCall Pate, Commandant 
of the Marine Corps, will retire on Decem- 
ber 31. It is; I believe, only fitting that the 
Senate pause for a moment in these crowded, 
final days of this session to pay tribute to 
this dedicated, devoted and highly com- 
petent Marine. 

I shall not comment upon his total career. 
His selection to command the Nation's elite 
force in readiness is in itself eloquent testi- 
mony in the caliber of his earlier service. 

Instead, I believe we should give recogni- 
tion to the innate dignity and professional 
competence which has characterized Gen- 
eral Pate’s performance of duty in the four 
difficult and trying years of our national 
history during which he has led our incom- 
parable Marines. 

They have not been easy years for the Na- 
tion. Certainly they have not been easy or 
quiet ones for our Marine Corps or its Com- 
mandant. 

General Pate has led a corps which 
throughout his stewardship has been forced 
to accept and be prepared for heavier and 
heavier burdens even as its resources were 
steadily reduced, 

It is in coping with the many problems 
which have inevitably resulted from meeting 
increased responsibilities with ever lessening 
means at hand that General Pate's steadi- 
ness and strength of character have proved 
of such value to the Nation and to his corps. 

The corps has responded promptly, effec- 
tively and efficiently to every emergency it 
has been called upon to meet. I am con- 
vinced that its very readiness, so constantly 
stressed by General Pate, has on more than 
one occasion during his tenure been the 
decisive factor in crucial moments of inter- 
national difficulty. 8 

Trust and confidence are the key words 
in the commission of any officer of our Armed 
Forces. No words more correctly describe 
the relationship which has existed between 
General Pate and the Congress. We learned 
early, both individually and collectively, that 
in our dealings with General Pate we could 
trust his honest, clear, straightforwardness 
and repose complete confidence in his 
sound, professional judgment. 

Pretense is foreign to his makeup. In any 
matter concerning the Marine Corps, large 
or small, we have always been able to feel 
that from General Pate we could expect a 
factual report, open discussion, a spirit of 
helpfulness, the traditional Marine Corps in- 
sistence upon serving well and with honor. 

This esteem in which he is held is partly 
reflectod in the repeated efforts of the Con- 
gress to insure to the Nation a Marine Corps 
of adequate strength in these perilous 
times—in our insistence that the status of 
this always combat-ready expeditionary force 
continue to be that of a separate service— 
that funds for its operations not be merged 
with those of another service, and most cer- 
tainly in the strong congressional conviction 
that the Nation's security continues to rest 
upon the bedrock of properly balanced forces. 

Gencral Pate will leave a Marine Corps 
combat-ready, alert, constantly prepared to 
the limit of its resources to meet any de- 
mand the Nation may place upon it. He 
may properly take pride in the professional, 
soldierly, dicciplined forces he has com- 
manded so well. 
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In turn, we and the American people whom 
we represent, may take a quiet pride in the 
honored career of this distinguished Marine 
officer who ts about to leave the active serv- 
ice of his corps and country. 

I am certain that he will carry with him 
into retirement the best wishes of all of us 
who have learned to admire and respect him 
as one of the very best and very finest of 
our great American military leaders, 


Author of Captive Nations Week Resolu- 
tion a Virginian 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOEL T. BROYHILL 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. BROYHILL. Mr. Speaker, there 
can be no doubt about the impact made 
by the Captive Nations Week resolution 
upon recent international developments. 
The explosion that this resolution caused 
in Moscow is sufficient evidence of this. 
The attack against the resolution in Mr. 
Khrushchey’s article in the advance Oc- 
tober issue of Foreign Affairs gives fur- 
ther evidence of the.deep penetration it 
has made under the skin of Communist 
imperialism and tyranny. 

I am proud to say that the author of 
this resolution, which rings with the 
principles and ideals of Thomas Jeffer- 
son and Abraham Lincoln, is a constit- 
uent in my district in Virginia. He is 
Dr. Lev E. Dobriansky, a professor in So- 
viet economics at Georgetown University, 
Dr. Dobriansky is also member of the Re- 
publican Committee on Program and 
Progress, the widely known committee of 
“44” which has been at work on long- 
run principles and programs for the Re- 
publican Party. As vice chairman of its 
task force on national security and peace, 
Dr. Dobriansky has made several con- 
tributions to a forthcoming report in this 
field. 

In his academic right, the professor is 
internationally known for his recent 
work on “Veblenism: A New Critique.” 
He writes and lectures extensively on the 
subjects of communism, the Soviet 
Union, and the non-Russian nations 
within the U.S.S.R. In 1957-58 he was a 
member of the faculty at our National 
War Colleze. 

Relevant to his authorship of the Cap- 
tive Nations resolution, I include in the 
Record the Chicago Daily Tribune inter- 
view of July 25, 1959, the August 6 article 
by David Lawrence on “U.S. People and 
Khrushchev,” which appeared in the 
Evening Star, and Dr. Dobriansky’s let- 
ter to the editor on “Irritating the Bear,” 
that appeared in the July 29 issue of the 
Washington Post: ~ 
From the Chicago Dally Tribune, July 25, 

1959} 


Czeprr Pror Wirn CAPTIVE NATIONS InEA— 
LAYS KHRUSHCHEV PEEVE TO INCLUSION OF 
USSR. 


WASHINGTON, July 24.—A professor of Rus- 
sian economics at Georgetown University 
here was disclosed Friday as the man who 
conceived the Captive Nations Week idea 
that aroused the ire of Russian Nikita Khru- 
shehev. 
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He is Dr. Ley E. Dobriansky, 41, who was 
born in New York City of parents of Ukrali- 
nian descent. Dobriansky first started work 
on the project more than a year ago. 

The office of Senator PauL Dovcias, Demo- 
crat, Illinois, who guided the resolution in 
connection with the observance through 
Congress, confirmed the educator's role. 


NAMES NATIONS IN U.S.S.R. 


Dobriansky told the Chicago Tribune that 
the impact of the congressional resolution on 
Khrushchev apparently lies in the fact that 
it includes not only the names of recognized 
satellites of Russia, but also of countries that 
now are a part of the Union of Soylet So- 
clallst Republics, : 

“The resolution,” said Dobriansky, “marks 
the first time that the United States has 
recognized by public law that captive na- 
tions exist within the U.S.S.R.” 

A check of the resolution bears Dobriansky 
out. Mingled in with Poland, Hungary, and 
other satellite nations are the following So- 
viet Republics: 

White Ruthenia, Armenia, Azerbaijan, 
Georgia, Idel-Ural, Cossackia, Ukraine, Tur- 
kestan, Latvia, Estonia, and Lithuania, 
What is Turkestan now once was the Repub- 
lics of Uzbekistan, Turkmenstan, Taikiki- 
stan, Kazakistan, and Kirzikstan. 

If Russia had not taken the above coun- 
tries by force, claimed Dobriansky, it would 
be a third-rate power now. He said the fact 
that the resolution contains names of Soviet 
Republics has received a big play in American 
foreign language papers read here by the 
Russian Embassy, 

STIRRED BY NAGY FATE 


Dobriansky said he got the idea for a con- 
gressional resolution recognizing the plight 
of captive nations at the time of the execu- 
tion in mid-June of 1958 of Imre Nagy, Pre- 
mier of Hungary at the time of its unsuc- 
cessful revolt against the Kremlin. 

He said his first attempt last year consisted 
of a resolution introduced in the House by 
Representative ALBERT CRETELLA, Republican, 
Connecticut, which called for Presidential 
proclamations on independence or constitu- 
tion days of 19 captive nations. The resolu- 
tion died in the House Judiciary Committee 
ona tie vote. This year he lumped recogni- 
tion into one Captive Nations Week. 

IKE’S WORDING DIFFERENT 

Dobriansky pointed out that the congres- 
sional resolution refers to Russian commu- 
nism and Communist Russia as the aggressor 
in the plight of the captive nations while 
President Eisenhower's proclamation of Cap- 
tive Nations Week, based on the resolution, 
refers to Soviet-dominated countries, 

He charged the State Department watered 
down the proclamation because it is un- 
imaginative in failing to realize the power of 
non-Russian nationalism, hostility, and re- 
sistance in the Soviet Union. 

[From the Washington (D.C.) Evening 

Star, Aug. 6, 1959] 

U.S. PEOPLE AND KHRUSHCHEV—CITIZENS' 
Dissent Acatnst Vistt By Dictator HELD 
CONSTITUTIONAL RIGHT 

(By David Lawrence) 

Do the people of the United States really 
want Nikita Khrushchey to visit this coun- 
try? President Eisenhower assumes that 
they do. The governments of Sweden and 
other Scandinavian countries recently issued 
a similar invitation, but the Soviet Premier, 
after accepting it, decided not to go there 
because it was evident the people didn't want 
him to come, 

What happened in Sweden between the 
time the invitation was extended and the 
announcement that Khrushchey had given 
up the idea for the present? A letter from 
Dr. Bela Fabian, written from Geneva a few 
days ago, tells the story. He is chairman 
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of the Federation of Hungarian Former Po- 
litical Prisoners and was in Sweden at the 
time of the planning for the visit of the 
Soviet Premier. Dr. Fabian writes: 

“Naturally, Major General Zacharov, 
deputy chief of the Soviet security police, 
knew that the august committees were pre- 
paring mass meetings and demonstrations. 
In Sweden 10 meetings were to be held 
simultaneously on August 13. The one thing 
he did not know was whether the Swedish 
people would demonstrate by ostentatiously 
staying at home, so that the streets would 
be empty and there would be no one there 
except the police, or that there would be 
enormous crowds who would turn their 
backs on Khrushchey.” 

Dr. Fabian writes that the august com- 
mittees contained a large number of mem- 
bers, among them prominent intellectuals, 
several Nobel Prize winners, university pro- 
fessors and writers. Many student organi- 
zations were represented, 

Already there are varying points of view 
in this country as to what the reaction of 
the American people will be in the cities to 
be visited by Khrushchey. Certainly any dis- 
orderly demonstrations would only result 
in worldwide criticism on the theory that 
the Americans were not as courteous to the 
Soviet Premier as the people of the Soviet 
Union have been toward Vice President 
Nrxon. But inside the United States—un- 
like the situation in the Soviet Union, where 
everything is controlled by the Government 
the people have a right under the Constitu- 
tion to speak. They have a right to picket 
peacefully, if they like, with placards ex- 
pressing their ideas. 

If the Scandinavian plan were put into 
effect in the United States by boycotting the 
parades or by viewing in silence the public 
events where Khrushchev makes his appear- 
ance, an ordely protest could be registered, 

There may be some in this country who are 
willing to let bygones be bygones, but, among 
the hundreds of thousands of Americans who 
came here originally from the lands which 
now are held captive by the Communist dic- 
tatorship, there will be no suppression of 
emotions. Their point of view toward the 
Moscow autocracy which has ordered the 
murder or exile of so many Innocent people 
in the last several years is deeply rooted. 
They cannot forget. S 

It is true that, after wars are over, friendly 
feelings toward former enemies often are 
developed. But the governments which ruled 
in Nazi Germany, in militaristic Japan, and 
Fascist Italy have been removed and free 
governments established. No such change 
has occurred in Moscow, where the same kind 
of regime is in power today as the one that 
broke the pledges given at Yalta in 1945 and 
at Geneva in 1955. 

“Khrushchev’s criminal record exceeds all,” 
wrote Dr. L. E. Dobriansky, professor of eco- 
nomics at Georgetown University, in a letter 
to President Eisenhower dated July 31. The 
Georgetown professor was the originator of 
the resolution adopted by Congress to pro- 
claim Captive Nations Week. Expressing the 
hope that Khrushchev would not be Invited 
to Ameri@i, Professor Dobriansky added: 

“It is patently naive to believe that a visit 
by the ‘hangman of the Ukraine’ would add 
anything to what he already knows about 
our country. * * Moral principle alone 
should dissuade us from conferring respecta- 
bility and legitimacy to a dedicated enemy, 
the attributes he desires in order to extend 
his empire.” 

There is talk now of arranging a parade 
of hearses in each American city where 
Khrushchey appears, On each hearse would 
be placarded the statistics of the number of 
persons murdered or exiled from each of the 
14 captive countries in recent years. This is 
one type of orderly demonstration. 
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Another which is being suggested is that 
memorial services be held throughout the 
Nation to carry out the spirit of the resolu- 
tion in behalf of the captive nations 
adopted overwhelmingly last month by both 
Houses of Congress. Nationwide prayers for 
the liberation of the captive peoples, as 
well as memorial tributes to the many who 
have been enslaved or killed by the ruthless 
Communist dictators, would at least let the 
rest of the world know that, however polite 
the Government has to be to any visitor, the 
people here have the right of free speech. 
They can express their dissent from the posi- 
tion of their Government, which has invited 
to free America at this crucial time the man 
who has threatened war unless the Western 
forces surrender Berlin and who has never 
withdrawn that threat. 


[From the Washington (D.C.) Post, July 
29, 1959] 
IRRITATING THE BEAR 


Since the idea of a Captive Nations Week 
originated with me, I should like to reply 
to the specious and inaccurate arguments 
you raise against it in your editorial of 
July 24, “Irritating the Bear.” 

On the basis of my own lecture experiences, 
and those of many others, before diverse 
American groups throughout the country I 
have no doubt whatsoever that this ides is 
in complete harmony with the thinking of 
the vast majority of our people. When the 
facts of the mortal cold war threat that con- 
fronts the security of this Nation are ex- 
plained to them, they readily \preceive the 
insidious nature of the enemy. 

They are not taken in by the wiles of 
Moscow as, unfortunately, you appear to be. 
On this observance the Congress and the 
President are to be commended for refiecting 
the commonsense an freedom instinct of 
the American people. 

Contrary to your simplistic comment on 
sympathy for the captive millions, this na- 
tional observance goes far beyond emotional 
sympathetic expressions. Mere sympathy 
is the last thing the captive peoples need. 
Basically for our own security as well as 
their freedom aspirations, what the captive 
nations need most is the denial of what 
Khrushchev wants most. And these are 
respectability and legitimacy based on the 
security of a consolidated empire. 

Your editorial reveals a total lack of com- 
prehension regarding the prior and vital im- 
portance of all the captive nations, including 
those in the Soviet Union, for our own se- 
curity. It indicates, too, an unawareness 
of what conditions of “neither peace nor 
war” mean, 

Your suggestion that exile emigree groups 
sponsored this idea is without any factual 
foundation. One, the Assembly of Captive 
Nations, which is really a one-third assem- 
bly that speaks in behalf of a minority of 
captive nations, participated in the observ- 
ance itself. Surely you would not deny 
them the right to join with us in this im- 
portant event. 

Further statements in the editorial are as 
groundless as your alleged points of infor- 
mation. In view of your obvious inability 
to grasp the concept of total cold war, it 
is not surprising that you deem the libera- 
tion policy “misleading and empty.” Being 
a policy for conditions of “neither peace nor 
war,” its meaning and content would nat- 
urally escape you. Furthermore, and fac- 
tually, it is still the official policy of this 
administration. 

To offer, as you do, Moscow's well-con- 
trolled “liberalization” as a substitute basis 
for our foreign policy efforts is, indeed. the 
height of intellectual folly. When the Mar- 
quis de Custine wrote over a century ago 
that “foreigners who have described Russia 
have united with the Russians to deceive 
the world," he was certainly writing for our 
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time, too. In less conspicuous but more 
effective ways terrorism prevails under Nikia 
the Sanguine as much as it did under Stalin 
in the late 1920's and early 1930's when 
another generation of misled Americans was 
cleverly duped. 

All this and more demonstrates how a 
dearth of knowledge about cold war opera- 
tions, as developed by Russian autocrats for 
centuries, can produce a deep and perilous 
naivete. It is neither “plain” nor a "fact" 
that, short of a hot war, we are powerless 
to advance the cause of freedom in Moscow's 
present empire. The more one examines the 
evidence on the Hungarian revolution, the 
more one is convinced that we missed a 
Glorious opportunity. We muffed it be- 
cause in our ignorance of what cold war 
operations necessitate, we were not prepared 
for such an opportunity. 

Experience and lessons of history should 
have taught us by now that appeasement and 
deals on a basis of equality conduce to the 
very thing we want to avoid, Le., a hot global 
wer. You evidently have not profited by 
these criteria, Khrushchey, a political crim- 
inal no matter how you paint him, operates 
from weakness, not strength. 

His outbursts against the congressional 
resolution can only be explained by the fact 
that the resolution points to his greatest 
weakness, namely the captive non-Russian 
nations in the U.S.S.R. Without these na- 
tions, Russia would be a second or third 
rate power. The spread of such understand- 
ing exposes the fiction of equating the United 
States and the U.S.S.R. as two nations in 
supposedly peaceful competition. 

In Moscow, Mr. Nixon should know better 
than to perpetuate this fiction. For, in truth, 
the cold war struggle is between our Nation 
and Nikita’s substrate empire. It is the 
effect that this will have on his propaganda 
ruse that disturbs him most. No amount 
of sputniks, ICBM'’s, luniks, or grandiose eco- 
nomic plans can conceal this deep weakness 
in Moscow's position, 

When you raise the scare of proyocation 
and a hot war in this matter, you are con- 
cealing either your own lack of knowledge 
or a fear to face basic truths. Neither is of 
service to our freedom and survival. Don't 
worry, this action of Congress will not lead 
to a hot war. In fact, it works against 
it and also in our decided favor in the cold 
war. Believe me, we are not trying to irritate 
the Bear whose appetite you wish to appease. 
Commonsense urges us properly to cage him 
80 that you will not fall prey to him. 

De. Ley E. DOBRIANSKY, 


The Future of Agriculture 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MILTON R. YOUNG 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE! UNITED STATES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Mr. 
President, an old acquaintance and 
friend of mine, Mr. Robert Harriss, is 
among the businessmen who have a deep 
concern for the future of agriculture. 

Mr, President, I ask unanimous. con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp a statement that he has pre- 
pared for presentation to the Senate and 
House Agriculture Committees. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Reconp, as follows: 


te 
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Destroy AGRICULTURE AND DESTROY AMERICA 


(Statement by Robert M. Harriss sent to the 
U.S. Senate Agriculture Committee and 
the House of Representatives Agriculture 
Committee) 

Gentlemen, I am a native Texan, but now 
a resident of Florida. I have been interested 
in agriculture for the past 40 years and have 
farms and ranches in Texas, Florida, and old 
Mexico, I have also had experience in for- 
eign exchange, currencies, and exporting and 
banking. 

Agriculture being our greatest and basic 
industry upon which the existence of our 
Nation depends, I believe we agree that this 
problem should be given first consideration. 
It is all vital to our national security. I be- 
lieve if we destroy agriculture we destroy 
America. 

I also believe we will agree that paying our 
farmers not to produce for the past 25 years 
has proved uneconomic and destructive. It 
is against nature's or divine law. While we 
have been paying our farmers not to produce, 
Communist Russia and Communist China 
have been doing everything possible to in- 
crease their agricultural production. Our 
present surpluses are not a liability but could 
prove one of our greatest assets in combat- 
ing communism, provided a constructive pro- 
gram is adopted for the disposal of same 
among the starving, hungry, and needy of 
the world. 

I believe you will agree the American 
farmer, the man who is feeding and clothing 
the Nation ia entitled to a‘fair or parity 
price on that portion of his major non- 
perishable commodities domestically con- 
sumed and leave him a freeman to compete 
in the world markets at world prices on any 
surpluses produced above his allotment for 
domestic consumption, Such a program 
would be rather simple in administering and 
would saye the Government and taxpayers 
billions of dollars. If the farmer produced in 
excess of his domestic allotment he would 
have the option of either selling it in the 
world market at world prices or holding his 
surplus against his allotment for the fol- 
lowing year. If the domestic consumption 
should prove less than anticipated then the 
excess production could be held by the Gov- 
ernment for a reduction in the allotment 
for the following year. If the domestic con- 
sumption should prove more than the allot- 
ment, then the farmer or the Government 
could be permitted to sell the shortage out 
of their surplus. 

Regarding the existing surpluses in major 
nonperishable commodities, the selling of 
them should not be left to the discretion 
of any one man. A portion of them should 
be stockplied for national emergency and 
the selling of the remainder should be defi- 
nitely fixed equally over a 5-or 10-year period 
but only for disposal In the world markets. 

To facilitate the disposal of existing sur- 
pluses three things should be done without 
delay: 

1. Government credit insurance to Ameri- 
can exporters on liberal terms guaranteed by 
reputable foreign buyers. 

2. Long-term loans with acceptance of for- 
eign currency of friendly free nations as 
collateral. 

3. Outright gifts to the people of certain 
nations who are in dire need of food and 
clothing and under the control of our Gov- 
ernment. 

Regarding the perishable crops: It would 
be impracticable to have a domestic allot- 
ment on these, However, I think you will 
agree that our farmers are entitied to the 
domestic market on these crops and should 
be fairly protected against the importation 
of perishable crops from foreign countries 
that they can produce with their cheap 
labor and low taxes at much less than our 
American farmers with high labor and 
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standard of living and taxcs. Many of our 
American manufacturers are now beginning 
to find that they cannot compete with for- 
eign nations for this same reason. In a 
recent article Mr. Leslie Gould, one of the 
outstanding financial authorities in the 
country, stated, “Today, foreign steel pro- 
ducers can and are underselling American 
companies in the domestic market and in 
neighboring Canada. The same for many 
other goods.” 

There may be opposition from certain for- 
eign sources regarding adoption of the 
domestic allotment plan and the orderly 
disposal of existing surplus commodities. 
However, why should we permit foreign 
sources to dictate our economic and agri- 
cultural program. Why should the domestic 
market not be protected for our own farmers 
at fair or parity prices and why should they 
not be left free men to compete in the world 
market at world prices on any surpluses. 

In connection with the foregoing it would 
be well for us to take into consideration the 
following farm and agricultural statistics: 

According to Government figures the na- 
tional income has increased 100 percent dur- 
ing the past 12 years and at the same time 
agricultural income has declined 20 percent, 
and to make the situation worse the pur- 
chasing power of the paper dollar they re- 
ceive has declined 33 percent. In other 
words, in terms of dollar purchasing power 
agriculture is receiving only about half of 
what they received 12 years ago. The 
farmers’ situation ts even worse. According 
to Government figures, the net farm income, 
compared to national income, was 104 per- 
cent more 12 years ago and, considering the 
decline in the purchasing power of the 
dollar, he is only receiving a net income of 
about one-third what he received 12 years 
ago. Is it any wonder that during these 12 
years the farm population has declined 
more than 6,500,000 despite the increase in 
the national population from 144 million 
to. 174 million? Has not the influx of farm 
population to the cities and factories had a 
direct influence on unemployment and 
relief? 

I do not believe the domestic allotment 
program would be the fundamental solu- 
tion of our economic troubles, but it would 
be helpful and constructive for agriculture 
and our conomy and save the Government 
and the taxpayers billions of dollars. 

I believe the most helpful step that could 
be taken for a sound national recovery would 
be a free gold market. Since the value of 
gold was arbitrarily fixed 25 years ago, the 
general price level and labor costs have risen 
about 300 percent, while the only recognized 
medium of exchange—gold, has been arbi- 
trarily pegged at $35 per ounce, How can 
we have a sound recovery in our country or 
world recovery until we have a free medium 
of exchange on which exports and imports 
and world trade is based—gold. This would 
naturally result In a higher price for gold in 
terms of the unredeemable paper dollar, 
which would be essentially helpful not only 
to egriculture, industry, business, and labor, 
but a sound national and world recovery. 
This because such a free gold market would 
permit foreign nations to buy more of our 
agricultural and manufactured products for 
lees gold. During the past 24 months we 
have been losing gold at an alarming rate; 
about $3 billion of gold has been lost during 
this period. In Associated Press, June 24, 
1959, article by Mr. Sam Dawson, he stated 
“Uncle Sam's stock of gold is dropping below 
#20 billion for the first time since 1940, when 
it was nearly @25 billion. At the same time 
total payments by the United States to other 
nations continue to exceed receipts from 
them. Latests figures show exports slipping 
while imports hold hich.” New York Times 
article on financial page, June 25, 1959, aizo 
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stated U.S. gold stock was below 820 billion 
for the first time since 1940. About one-half 
the gold in the United States is earmarked 
or belongs to foreigners or foreign govern- 
ments. Why wait for the inevitable to hap- 
pan and, in the meantime permit confusion 
and inflation and economic conditions to 
grow worse? Until we establish a free gold 
market and find out what the paper dollar 
is worth in terms of gold, economists whose 
opinion I value and agree with, believe the 
inflation and debasement of the paper dollar 
willl continue, 

Some argue that because England, Canada, 
Australia, South Africa, Russia, and other 
countries urge higher price gold we should 
not cooperate in same. They also argue it 
would be helpful to Communist Russia. May 
it not be the case that because Communist 
Russia advocated higher price gold they do 
not want it because they know their advocacy 
would be a handicap in bringing it about? 
Also higher price gold is not important to 
Communist Russia as the free world, because 
Communist Russia produces gold with slave 
labor. The record shows the present price 
of gold is destroying the gold mining indus- 
try in the United States and adversely affect- 
ing allied mining. Eighteen years ago we pro- 
duced 270 percent more gold than now. In 
any event we own a large part of the gold. 
Therefore, higher price gold would be help- 
ful to our exports of agriculture, manufac- 
tured goods and our economy; also a free 
gold market is essential to free trade. In 
the long run this would be most detrimental 
to Communist Russia. i 

Not long ago Dr. Ludwig Erhard, Economic 
Minister om West Germany, who is credited 
with engineering Germany’s prosperity to its 
present world position, when asked if he saw 
any end to the gradual decline in the pur- 
chasing power of money, replied: “There is 
no way of knowing whether the dangerous 
trend toward inflation will come to an end, 
so long as there is no real progress toward 
making currencies freely convertible into 
gold.” Recently I attended an all-day sem- 
inar on the gold, dollar, and inflation ques- 
tion given by Dr. Franz Pick, who is consid- 
ered one of the outstanding world authori- 
ties on gold and the money question. Dr, 
Pick was of the opinion that inflation, de- 
basement of the dollar and confusion would 
continue and grow worse until we had higher 
price gold. With your permission I would 
like to leave a few articles that have a direct 
bearing on Dr, Erhard's and Dr. Pick’s state- 
ments, if you desire them for the record. 

As some of us may remember, in March 
1933, when our country was in the depths of 
the worst depression in history, we were 
forced to place an embargo against the ex- 
portation of our gold. This was promptly 
followed by unbelievable economic recovery 
in agriculture, industry, business, and em- 
ployment. 

Economists, whose opinions I value, do not 
advocate the arbitrary raising and pegging 
the price of gold at a fixed price. We advo- 
cate a constructive monetary policy on gold, 
medium of exchange for 6,000 years; first, an 
embargo on the exportation of our gold fol- 
lowed by a free gold market, to determine 
what the value of the unredeemable paper 
dollar is worth in terms of gold. When 
this has been determined we can return to 
redeemable currency and with economy in 
Government and a balanced budget. we 
can go forward with a sound prosperity for 
agriculture, industry, and world trade and 
recovery. 

Attached are some statistics, reports, and 
data, substantiating the foregoing, which I 
believe conclusively prove: 
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1. That inflation will continue as long as 
we are on @ paper unredeemable dollar and 
end in disaster. 

2. That in order to return to redeemable 
currency we must have higher priced gold. 

3. We should stop the export of gold until 
it can be determined what the dollar is 
actually worth in terms of gold, 

4. That higher priced gold would be of 
great. benefit to agriculture, industry, and 
labor because it would make it possible for 
foreign countries to buy more of our sur- 
plus commodities and and make it 
more difficult to dump cheap foreign prod- 
ucts on the American market. 

5. On pages 9 and 10 of the gold report 
it shows the falsity of the Communist prop- 
aganda that higher priced gold would help 
Communist Russia and that the reverse is 
true—that higher priced gold would be of 
great benefit to the economy of our coun- 
try, the free nations, and damaging to Com- 


munist Russia and other Communist 
countries. 
EXHIBITS ATTACHED TO STATEMENT OF ROBERT 


F M. HARRISS 

1. U.S: figures, agricultural income, July 
1958. 

2. U.S. figures, farm income and popula- 
tion, July 1958. 

3. U.S. figuřes, gross and net farm opera- 
tor's income, July 1958. 

4. Dr. Franz Pick figures, March 1959. 

5. New York Times article, June 26, 1959. 

6. New York World-Telegram Sun article, 
June 24, 1959. 

7. The Gold Report, June 1, 1959. 

1 Shields & Co. market report, June 2, 

9. International gold market, Toronto, 
Canada. 

10, Sears article in Commercial and Fi- 
nancial Chronicle, May 14, 1959. 

11. Dr. Piek's article in the Northern Miner, 
April 23, 1959. 

12. Gould article New York Journal Amer- 
ican, June 15, 1959. 

13, Dr. Rumely’s telegram to President 
Eisenhower, March 10, 1958. 

14. Extract from Robert M. Harriss’ state- 
ment before the House Ways and Means 
Committe, May 3, 1932. 

15. Extracts from Robert M. Harriss’ radio 
2 station WOR, New York, February 17, 

16. Gold report by Loyd L. Parker, August 
21, 1959. 

17. Gold reserve in Sunday New York 

Times, September 6, 1959. 
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Appropriations for Medical Research 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, 
under permission to extend my remarks 
I include a letter that I have received 
from our distinguished colleague, the 
gentleman from Rhode Island [Mr. 
Focarty] conveying to me information 
what his subcommittee did in relation to 
appropriations for medical research. 
The gentleman from Rhode Island [Mr. 
Focarty) is entitled to the thanks of the 
American people for his great leadership 
in this great field of such vast import- 
ance to the American people and, in 
fact, to human beings throughout the 
world. As the result of appropriations 
made by the Congress, under the leader- 
ship of Joh Focarty, great advances 
have been made in medical research, all 
beneficial to sick and suffering human 
beings. 

This action alone is one of the great 
contributions of the Ist session of the 
86th Congress, The information of the 
action of this Congress, in this import- 
ant field, should be disseminated as 
broadly as possible. 


Avuoust 19, 1959. 
Hon, JonN W. MCCORMACK, 
Majority Leader, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran JoHN: This is in reply to your recent 
note regarding appropriations that this ses- 
sion of Congress has made for certain public 
health a 

Medical research undoubtedly attracts the 
attention and interest of the people to a 
greater extent than any other program in 
this field. The Federal Government's activ- 
ity in medical research is largely centered in 
the National Institutes of Health. The fol- 
lowing table will summarize, statistically, the 
appropriatiosn made for N.I.H. this year 
compared with the President's budget and 
last year's appropriation. 


Appropriation for 1940 


` President's compared with— 
Appropriation budget for Appropriation 
for fiscal year fiseal year for fiveal year 
193 1K 1 President's 


Appropriation 
for 1959 


budget for 
1960 


General msearsti $28, 974, 000 $28, 974, 000 $45,944,000 | +$17,020,000 
Cancer. 75, 208, 000 75, 218, 000 91, 257, 000 +15, 989, 000 
Mental health * 82,419,000) 52, 234, 000 3,000,000, 15, 671, 000 
Heart... — — 45, 613, 000 45, 594, 000 62, 227, 000, 16, 624, 000 
Dontal health 2. ne 7, 420, 000 7, 420, 000) 10, 019, 000 +2, 500, 000 
Arthritis and motibolie disenses __ 31, 215, 000 31, 215, 000 46, 862, 000, +18, 647,000 
Allorgy and infectious dbcases 24, 071, 000 24, O71, 000 RL 004, 000 +0, 083, 000 
Neurology aud blindness. ........ 29, 403, 000 29, 403, 000 41, 487,000 +12, 054, 00 
W TH, 363, 000 204, 279, O 400,000,000 | -+105, 617,000 | -+105, 721, 000 
* 


The budget for 1960 appeared on the 
surface to represent a leveling off of our 
medical research program but actually it 
would have been a definite and significant 
backward step. In the hearings, we de- 
veloped the fact that increased costs in 


1960 would amount to over $15 million 
which, under the budget, could have been 
met only by cutting back the level of medi- 
cal research. It was further developed that 
the budget actually lacked more than $2 
million of being adequate just to finance the 


1959 


projects already approved in 1959 and would 
not allow for any new projects. 

The President indicated, in his budget 
message, that he was doubtful concerning 
the adequacy of the amounts requested for 
the National Institutes of Health. The 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
in his testimony on the budget, indicated 
on 15 separate occasions that the budget 
for National Institutes of Health was not 
necessarily final. His testimony left no 
doubt that he hoped to secure approval of 
an upward adjustment. The National In- 
stitutes of Health had submitted to the 
Secretary a proposal for an amendment to 
the budget to increase the requests for the 
various institutes. The committee finally 
recessed hearings to give the executive 
branch time to study the proposed amend- 
ment and send a more nearly adequate 
budget to the Congress. However, no re- 
vision was ever submitted. ~ 

The increase of almost $106 million which 
Congress made in the budget for medical 
research was almost unanimously agreed to. 
But there are a few in Congress and else- 
where who criticize this increase on the 
ground that we should economize and that 
such increases in the budget are inflationary. 
Such specious reasoning hardly deserves re- 
buttal. It is difficult to conceive of anything 
more anti-inflationary than a successful 
medical research program. It Is obvious that 
disability is doubly Inflationary—it reduces 
tax reyenue on the one hand; and it in- 
creases the expenses of government on the 
other. It is equally obvious that medical 
research, which reduces disability and 
lengthens productive life, is doubly anti- 
inflationary—it increases tax revenue on the 
one hand, and decreases the expenses of 
government on the other. 

But we would be less than human if we 
looked only at the economic side of the 
Picture. It is estimated that 16 million of 
our people suffer in some degree from men- 
tal disorders, Almost as many are partially 
or totally disabled by diseases of the heart 
and the circulatory system, including cere- 
bral vascular diseases. There are 11 mil- 
lions of our citizens suffering from arthritis 
and rheumatic diseases. Cancer afflicts 
` 700,000 and annually kills 250,000 people in 
this country. 

Finding the answers to these and other 
diseases means more to humanity than it 
would ever be possible to measure in dol- 
lars and cents. And our medical scientists 
are finding the answers. The tendency is to 
think of the many horrible afflictions for 
which we do not have the answer and over- 
look the really wonderful progress that has 
been made. For example, 1 cancer patient 
out of 3 can now be saved as compared to 1 
out of 4 in 1938. Because of new medical 
and surgical treatment developed during the 
last few years, approximately 80 percent of 
all people with epilepsy are capable of regu- 
lar, productive employment. Research has 
led to methods that can reduce tooth decay 
by 50 percent. The major cause of blind- 
ness among infants has been eliminated. 
With new drugs and methods of treatment 
and diagnosis, it is possible to prevent crip- 
pling In 70 percent of the patients suffering 
from rheumatic disease. The hearings be- 
fore the Committee on Appropriations con- 
tain literally hundreds of pages describing 
these and many, many other advances that 
have been made possible, to a considerable 
degree, by the Federal support of this pro- 
gram. 

The Congress can certainly take a great 
deal of pride in the results of its work on 
these appropriations We have provided 
for real progress in a field which is perhaps 
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more important than any other to the health 
and welfare of not only our people, but peo- 
ple throughout the world. 

There are other, closely related, Federal 
programs for which grossly inadequate pro- 
vision was made in the budget. The work 
that this Congress did and the final action 
it took on these programs is obviously going 
to result in better medical services and bet- 
ter health for the pecple of this country. 

In 1956 the 84ih Congress passed the 
Health Research Facilities Act which au- 
thorized the appropriation of $30 million per 
year for grants, on a matching basis, for 
the construction of heaith research facili- 
ties. Experience has shown that even this 
amount falls far short of actually meeting 
the need. Unfinanced applications and for- 
mal notices of intention to file applications 
total about #80 million, But the President’s 
budget sought to cut back the rate of prog- 
ress we have been making by recommending 
an appropriation of only $20 million. This 
was corrected by Congress. The full $30 
million was actualy made available for this 
essential program. 

There is no Federal program in this area 
that has met with more cnthusiastic support 
throughout the Nation than the Hill-Burton 
hospital construction program. This is an- 
other matching grant program with the Fed- 
eral funds being matched by over 2 to 1. 
Previous Congresses have authorized a total 
annual appropriation of $211,200,000. That 
this is a conservative amount compared with 
the need is clearly shown by two facts—(1) 
the States and localities are in a position to 
match $879,960,000 during the next 2 fiscal 
years if there were no limitation on Federal 
appropriations; and (2) there is a shortage 
of 867,000 hospital bed capacity in the hos- 
pitals we have in this country today. Yet, 
in the face of there facts, the budget re- 
quested only $101,200,000, only half of the 
authorization and, according to the Secretary 
of the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, the amount recommended would 
not provide for any reduction at all in the 
backlog of need since it would only provide 
for the normal increase in the population 
and for replacement of hospitals destroyed 
by fire, and so forth, 

Here again, the Congress corrected the ob- 
vious inadequacy of the budget and ap- 
propriated $186,200,000. There can be no 
doubt that the people will benefit from this 
action. 

Because the pollution of our streams had 
become a national disgrace, Congress, in 
1956, passed Public Law 660 which author- 
ized the appropriation of $50 million an- 
nually to be granted, on a matching basis, 
for the construction of sewage treatment 
plants. That even this sum is inadequate 
is attested by the enormous backlog of ap- 
plications that cannot be financed even 
though has provided the full 
amount authorized each year since the law 
was passed. The House, of course, has rec- 
ognized this by passing a bill this year to 
double the authorization. In the face of 
the great need and the great, ever-increasing 
popularity of this program, the budget rec- 
ommended an appropriation of $20 million, 
a cutback of over half. Again Congress 

to the proven need and the ob- 
vious will of the Nation, and corrected the 
gross inadequacy of the budget. The final 
action of Congress provided the maximum 
authorization of $50 million. 

I hope that the above will be helpful 
to you. If there is anything additional that 
I can do I would appreciate your letting me 
know. 
Sincerely, 

JOHN E. FOGARTY, 
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If Integration Needs Force 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


y 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


=f SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Rrconp an excel- 
lent news column by Mr. George Todt 
which appeared in the September 11, 
1959, issue of the Valley Times of North 
Hollywood, Calif. The column is entitled 
“If Integration Needs Force.” 

There being no objection, the column 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

From the North Hollywood (Calif,), Valley 
Times, Sept. 11, 1959 
Ir INTEGRATION Nreps Force 
(By George Todt) 

Will Congress finish its business this week- 
end? 

Admittedly—this is a goal aimed at getting 
out of Washingtn before Nikky arrives for 
fear the Red boss might be asked to address 
our legislators on Capitol Hill—much will 
depend upon the way the red hot issue of 
legislation on civil rights goes. 

The fight over integration of schools and 
the controversial Civil Rights Commission is 
extremely touchy with neither side in a mood 
to accept dictation from the other. 

The result could be a filibuster although, 
admittedly, the chances are that there will 
not be one. But you never can tell about 
issues as explosive beneath the surface as this 
one. 

Over the last 5 years we have had more 

racial friction in our country than in all of 
our past history put together. 
- This is a sad commentary on our times 
and none are happier about it than are the 
leaders of international communism. They 
have been plumping for racial agitation in 
the United States for decades. 

Well, now they've got it. Tovarisch, com- 
rades. 

Personally, I favor voluntary integration 
where it stems from mutual consent and 
from the heart. But not the kind which has 
to be forced upon those who don't want it. 
The latter is not the American way based 
upon freedom of choice through moral con- 
science. 

How do the Negroes in the South feel about 
this matter? 

This is a good question and an Associated 
Press story I noted recently from the 
Charleston (S.C.) News and Courier, date- 
lined September 2, may give us a most re- 
vealing insight into this thought-provoking 
matter. 

Here's the story, written in Birmingham, 
Ala„ with the AP’s headline: “Negroes Don't 
Want Forced Integration,” 

“A Negro group wired President Eisenhower 
Tuesday that most southern Negroes don’t 
want forced integration. And the group 
asked for a Government-sponsored poll of 
southern Negroes to prove the point. 

“The statement and the request were in- 
eluded in a 350-word telegram sent to Eisen- 
hower by the Southern Negro Improvement 
Association of Alabama, 

“Samuel H. Moore, of Birmingham, presi- 
dent of the group, said it had more than 
5,000 members in Alabama, 
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Moore told the President: ‘I assure you 
that both races in the South are unalterably 
_ opposed to the integration of races in public 
schools. Racial hate and racial prejudice 
that was dead is now reconstructed. Threat 
of forceful integration has created fear and 
hate in many of our former white friends.’ 

“Moore said he put these question to the 
President: ‘Since this is free America, why 
not put your racial policy upon yoluntary 
action of the citizens, not forceful compul- 
sion? Why not have the Government take 
a poll of the southern Negroes?’ 

“Moore said that such a poll should be 
confined to southern Negroes because ‘our 
northern Negro brothers do not live in the 

th and therefore do not understand our 
southern bicultural socitey.’ 

He urged the President not to use force 
to integrate the schools and deny our race a 
major symbol of our progress—all-Negro 
schools.’ 

“Moore sald, ‘for lasting and enduring ad- 
vancement of our race our progress must be 
achieved with good will from the white peo- 
ple among which we must live.“ 

It ought to appear strange indeed to un- 
biased observers that the greatest demand for 
forced integration is emanating out of New 
York City—an area which has produced such 
dismal results from its program of forced 
integration dictated by political pressures. 

Consider the words of the eminent New 
York syndicated columnist, Raymond Moley, 
who recently wrote: 

“A count of 22,000 felonies by youths be- 
tween 16 and 20, and the more shocking total 
of 14.700 felonies by children under 16 is the 
disgraceful harvest of politics and senti- 
mentality in New York. Politics, to grab 
Manageable votes, opened the doors. It is 
not necessary for the city to declare a cur- 
few. Armed juvenile gangsters have already 
taken care of that. The people are already 
afraid to go out at night.” 

Few apt students of the incredibly bad 
New York situation have failed to perceive 
that forced integration is very much a factor 
in this deplorable instance. 

Can the southern people—both Negro and 
white—be blamed for working against the 
New York model which has produced such 
an awful record of juvenile delinquency? 

When will it be understood outside the 
South that the southern Negro has his pride 
as much as the white man—and doesn't care 
to be yoked unequally in an enforced mis- 
match by Judicial decree? : 

Why do we permit racial agitators to sow 
hate where it didn't exist before? 

Shall we ask Ivan? 


The Real Democrat Spending Record 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. RHODES 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 10, 1959 


Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Mr. Speaker, 
it is a matter of common knowledge that 
the Republican administration since 
1953 has been far more concerned with 
controlling spending and inflation than 
the preceding Democrat administrations. 
The record of the two parties in Congress 
is equally evident, and recent efforts to 
create confusion by publishing mislead- 
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ing tables on the last page of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD should fool no one. 

Clear evidence of the Democrat spend- 
ing record and the real record of Repub- 
lican responsibility is unmistakable when 
we use “constant dollar” figures for com- 
parison instead of fluctuating, inflated 
dollars. To do this we select some par- 
ticular year as an anchor, and express 
expenditures for all other years in terms 
of that year’s dollars. For example, let 
us use 1954 dollars and see how much the 
budget has actually gone up or down 
each year. 

Table No. 1 which I am inserting in the 
Recorp shows that from 1933 to 1953 
Federal spending in constant dollars rose 
524 percent. 

Let us subdivide this 20-year period of 
the New Deal-Fair Deal and look more 
closely at the runaway spending trend. 

In the first 6 years to 1939, spending 
rose 57 percent. In the next 10 years to 
1949, it rose 137 percent. In the final 
4 years to 1953, it rose another 68 per- 
cent. 

But, a dramatic reversal occurred un- 
der the Republican administration. By 
fiscal year 1959, Federal spending in 


these real terms, had been cut a sharp 


10 percent. 

Another basis of comparison would 
take into consideartion the annual in- 
crease in population. In other words 
we should look at the number of citi- 
zens for whom the Federal Government 
must provide services, and who are avail- 
able to share the burden of the expenses 
involyed. Table No. 2, which I am in- 
serting in the Recorp, shows that under 
Democrat administrations the Federal 
budget outlays per capita rose nearly 
400 percent. Under the present Republi- 
can administration nearly one-fifth of 
that rise has been cut back. This is a 
remarkable and immediate reversal of 
the preceding trend. 

Now, what is the outlook for fiscal year 
1960? The President’s budget proposes 
expenditures of $77,030 million. If this 
Congress has not exceeded that budget, 
Federal spending per capita this year 
will be cut by nearly one-fourth of what 
it was in 1953. 

Mr. Speaker, the Republicans have a 
program of fiscal responsibility. If the 
spenders will not cooperate in keeping 
the Federal budget and the national 
economy on a sound basis, they should 
at least agree to the validity of the 
changing dollar value as an element to 
be considered when comparing spending 
records. ; 

The validity of the comparison I am 
making here should be clearly evident 
when we remember that we are living on 
an inflationary plateau built by the 
Democrats. The administration now re- 
sponśible for Federal budgets has no 
choice but to construct its program on 
that plateau. I am simply stating that 
the only way to make accurate and re- 
liable comparisons of Democrat and Re- 
publican spending is by including the 
vast inflationary accumulations in the 
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economy put there during and by Demo- 
crat administrations, with which this 
Republican administration must live. 


TABLE 1 


Change In per 

Change in total Federal] capita Federal 
budget expendi- 
tures in dollurs 
of constant pur- 
chusing power 


Tite 
period 


budget expenditures in 
dollars of constant pur- 
chasing power 


1933-539 
1939-49 
1940-53 
1954-58 
1963-50 
11953-60 


Up 57 percent in vs 
Up 137 percent in io years... 
Up 68 percent in wars 
Down 19 percent in 5 years. 
Down 10 percent in 6 years. 
Down 14 percent in 7 years. 


Up percent, 
Up 109 percent, 
Up 3 percent. 
Down 26 pereent, 
Down 19 percent, 
Down 24 percent. 


1 Based on budget estimate, 


TABLE 2 
Total Total Total 
Federal | Foderal popula. 
budget | budget ton 
8 elne | expendi- residing 
Fisca) year | tures in | tures iu In the 
millions | millions 
of current) of 1954 
dollars | dollsrs 
8. 127 $7, 027 
3, 320 7,943 
3, 577 8, 578 
4,650 12, 196 
4, 023 12,070 
6, 4 15, 495 
6,521 14, 022 
8, 493 14, 109 
7. 750 10. 397 
f, 7 14,733 
R, S58 I8, 927 
9, (urg 19, Zt 
13, 252 . 009 
34. H6 55, 450 
79,407 121,047 
95, 050 147, 836 
OR, 418) 154.016 
600. 445 #2, 505 
#0, 032 44, 307 
33, 069 39, 181 
30, 507 H, RM 
39. 617 44, 215 
44, 058 44, 638 
1h, 408 6. 935 
74. 274 75, 820 
7. 772 67, 772 
4, 570 62, 027 
66, 540 61,158 
60, 433 60, 063 
71, 936 61, 014 
ED, 000 | 1 6X, 100 


1 Projected on assumed price rise of 0.5 percent per year. 
3 Projected, 
3 Estimated in fiscal year 1960 Budget document, 

Explanation of tables: The second 
column, “Total Federal budget expendi- 
tures millions of 1954 dollars,” is ob- 

“tained by dividing the first column by the 
implicit deflator or Federal purchases of 
goods and services for the corresponding 
calendar year. The expenditures and 
the deflators are obtainable from the 
economic report except for the latest 
years. There, the expenditures can be 
obtained from the budget document, but 
the deflators have to be projected. 

The final column is the population re- 
siding in the United States. It is obtain- 
able from the statistical abstract of the 
United States, except for the most recent 
years, which can be obtained from the 
census. The last 2 years have to be 
projected. 

The third column is the second di- 
vided by the fourth. 

The smaller table of percentages is 
computed from the larger table. 


1959 
Premier Khrushchev’s Visit 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFFORD P. CASE 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. CASE of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD 
a letter to the Hudson Dispatch of Union 
City, N.J., from one of my constituents, 
Mr. Samuel W. Silverman. Mr. Silver- 
man, a resident of Point Pleasant Beach, 
expresses his hope that Americans who 
come in contact with visiting Premier 
Khrushchev will show respect for the 
Premier's official position. 

Th being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Kruste 


POINT PLEASANT, August 17, 1959. 
Enrror, Huvsow DISPATCH: i 

I take great delight in endorsing editorial, 
“Let's Keep Our Guard Up All the Time,” 
and your cartoon as well in August 12 issue, 
and reading the various opinions of the msn 
in the street as to Khrushy visit to this coun- 
try. Must admit that each one has the right 
to his opinion. I was against the visit of 
Khrushy to this country but must bow to 
the wishes of the majority and respect our 
President that it may do some good. Any- 
thing to bring about world peace is in order. 

I agree with Ike—as long as he is coming, 
show him everything. Let him and the Rus- 
sians know our strentgh. It can't do any 
harm, Can't agree with Governor Meyner 
to have him come to New Jersey—we don't 
want him here. I fear his visit may cause a 
great risk as some of our anti-Communist 
fanatics may not be controlled too well, be- 
cause many of their relatives died across the 
nea on Khrushy's account and they may de- 
sire to seek revenge. 

The majority of us have nothing but com- 
plete distaste for this living devil in sheep's 
clothing who represents nothing but evil; 
my advice to the American people is to pay 
Very little attention to his visit; treat him 
with courtesy when you do come in contact 
With him, at least respect his position in the 
Same way we do all other foreign statesmen. 
It is the duty of our national and state 
officials, as well as the officials of all munici- 
palities that he may travel through to treat 
him with kindness and sce that he is well 
Protected from harm, at least while he Is in 
our country. $ 

Els visit at least wiil awaken Russian peo- 
ple that our desire ls for justice and peace, 
not only for ourselves but for the entire 
world. No public official, elected or appoint- 
ed, has the right to snub Khrushy on this 
trip—they do have the right not to extend 
an open invitation, but if Khrushy desires 
to visit their municipality the official shall 
not make any statement indicating their con- 
tempt; the public does not have to come in 
droves to welcome him, but in any event 
those that do come out to greet him should 
show respect for his official position. 

BAMUEL W. SILVERMAN, 
National Director, Department of 
Americanism, Regular Veterans’ 
Association of the United States, 
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Letter to Mr. Clyde Ellis, General Man- 
ager of the National Rural Electrifica- 
tion Cooperative Association 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD M. SIMPSON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, September 12, 1959 


Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the RECORD, I 
include copy of a letter I have today 
directed to the Honorable Clyde T. Ellis, 
general manager of the National Rural 
Electric Cooperative Association. The 
letter, is self-explanatory and deserves 
the attention of every Member of Con- 
gress. 

SEPTEMBER 12, 1959. 
Mr, CLYDE ELLIS, 
General Manager, National Rural Electrifica- 
tion Cooperative Association, 

Dear Mr, ELLIS: This letter is being written 
to you In the spirit of falr play and mutual 
understanding which should be manlfest be- 
tween your organization and the Members 
of Congress on strictly a nonpartisan basis 
if the best Interest of REA, RTA, and the 
country as a whole are to be served 

As you well know, the rural electrifica- 
tion program and the expanding program 
as assistance in the improvement of rural 
telephone communications have always been 
the accomplishment of bipartisan support 
in both Houses of Congress. Democrats and 
Republicans have joined in advancing these 
programs and in voting adequate funds for 
their development. Under Administrators 
selected both by Democratic and Republican 
Chief Executives, the programs have pros- 
pered and expanded. The statistics clearly 
demonstrate that the present REA Adminis- 
trator, David Hamil, for example, has given 
efficient and sympathetic direction to the 
REA and RTA programs. 

Under Mr. Hamil’s administration, proc- 
essing of loans has been expedited; collec- 
tions from borrowers have an enviable rec- 
ord; adequate loan funds have been kept 
available. In the main, relationships be- 
tween REA and RTA and Members of Con- 
gress have historically been friendly and 
productive regardless of partisanship. It is 
my conyiction—and I hope yours—that they 
should be kept that way, 

I give you this brief review, Mr. Ellis, 
of facts with which you are, of course, fa- 
miliar simply to demonstrate the importance 
of keeping REA and RTA out of politics and 
free from the sharp re ons of partisan 
campaigning which should have no place in 
worthy programs of this type. 

I mention the foregoing because of rumors 
reaching me that the organization which 
you head and which draws its support from 
user-sponsored cooperatives 18 about to “en- 
ter the field of active partisan politics.” I 
am sure this would be a most regrettable 
development. 

On occasion reports have reached me of 
speeches you have yourself given before REA 
and RTA groups and annual meetings or of 
your public writings which carry a slanted 
political tinge. That, in Itself, is most re- 
grettable. I have also heard that some of 
your associates in the ficld have similarly 
shown an increasing tendency to move in 
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the direction of injecting political discus- 
sions and considerations into their activi- 
ties. Complaints of this type continue to 
reach my office, both from Congressmen who 
feel aggrieved over an attempt to use REA 
and RTA for political ax grinding and from 
REA subscribers who resent it, 

Recently, it has been reported you propose 
to “loan” some of your employees to Demo- 
crat candidates for Congress to serve as 
campaign counselors or managers with the 
understanding they will be reemployed by 
you after the elections are over. I am not 
clear on whose payroll they would serve but 
assuming they would be taken off your sal- 
ary lists while so serving such a temporary 
severance of connection with your once 
would’ not divorce them from the serious 
implications involved. Such a practice 
would be tantamount, of course, to putting 
your organization directly into political ac- 
tivity and do serious injury to the pro- 
ductive and effective cooperative support of 
REA and RTA which has meant so much to 
this movement in the past and Is so neces- 
sary to its future development. 

As chairman of the Republican Congres- 
sional Campaign Committee, my responsi- 
bility is of course to support Republican 
candidates for office. All I ask for those I 
support is the consistent practice of fair 
play and the proper public identification of 
all political functionaries involved. Nat- 
urally, I do not want your organization or 
any other nonpolitical group supporting the 
Democratic candidates as a matter of parti- 
san philosophy or to promote the personal 
political fortunes of anyone so long as it 
enjoys the reputation, tax advantages, and 
safeguards of being a nonprofit and non=- 
political organization. That is simply ask- 
ing for fair play. To engage in the type of 
practices mentioned in this communication 
would, I am sure you must agree, neces- 
sitate your forfeiting the position of being 
a nonpolitical and nonpartisan service 
organization. 

It is for this reason I am writing you this 
frank and earnest letter. I sincerely hope 
my reports are inaccurate but they seem 
sufficiently well founded to warrant this let- 
ter which I shall insert in the CONGRES- 
sīoNaL Recorp and to which I hope you can 
give me a categorical reply which I shall also 
be happy to incorporate in the Recorp, I 
hope your reply will contain complete as- 
surances that I have been falsely informed 
and that you are not going to besmirch the 
concept of your organization by making it 
and its employees and associates the hand- 
maiden or tool of either political party. 

Sincerely yours. 


Dare Accepted 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MIKE MANSFIELD 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, this 
morning’s Washington Post and Times 
Herald contains an excellent letter in 
response to a recent editorial pertaining 
to pork barrel politics and the public 
works appropriation bill. The letter re- 
futes this reference to pork barrel leg- 
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islation and is another fine addition to 
the volumes of testimony and facts which 
support the continued development and 
conservation of the Nation’s natural re- 
sources. 

The letter is signed by our very dis- 
tinguished and able chairman of the 
Senate Interior and Insular Affairs Com- 
mittee, the senior Senator from Montana 
Mr. Murray]. I was very pleased to 
see that Senator Murray has again 
spoken out so forcefully in support of 
our public works programs. Senator 
Murray has no equal in the Senate when 
it comes to the development of nature’s 
resources in our State and the entire 
country. 

I ask unanimous consent to have this 
editorial, appearing in the September 14 
issue of the Washington Post and Times 
Herald, appear at the conclusion of my 
remarks in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

From the Washington Post and Times Her- 
ald, Sept. 14, 1959} 
Dare ACCEPTED 

Your September 10 editorial, Dare Ac- 
cepted,” imputes “pork-barrel politics” in 
the Congress on water resource programs as 
the cause of the double veto of the public 
works appropriation bill. 

I dissent entirely from that interpretation 
of Congress action on programs for develop- 
ment and conservation of the Nation's water 
resources, As I stated to the Senate on 
September 4, “to brand the public works 
appropriation as overspending in respect to 
water resources (to quote the veto message) 
is both false and dangerous. It is danger- 
ous because it threaters to trap us into 
continuing underdevelopment of our re- 
sources, continuing lost production, and lost 
opportunities to conserve and develop our 
resources.” 

The “no new starts” program that has 
prevailed for 7 years is not an economy 
program, It is a program that wastes hu- 
man and natural resources. It does not 
husband public funds; instead, it minimizes 
public revenues, This restrictive program 
hoards money while it dissipates resources, 

The paramount issue is that the Nation 
must maintain the basis of its strength and 
well-being. National growth requires ex- 
tension of water resource programs just as 
it requires expansion of industrial produc- 
tion capacity. This policy is the basis for 
congressional insistence on “new starts,” and 
on this basis, the Congress overrode the 
Presidential veto of the public works ap- 
propriation bill, 

Your editorial argues that the double veto 
fiasco points to desirability of the item veto 
procedure. From this conclusion also I 
wholly dissent, but I do agree that there is 
need for major change in the approach to 
resource development programs. On August 
17, for myself and 30 other Senators, I in- 
troduced legislation (S. 2549) to provide the 
needed new approach. 

All resource programs lag far behind the 
need for them—in some cases, critically far 
behind. Properly developed and wisely con- 
served, our forests, rangelands, minerals, 
fuels, and the waters of our rivers and lakes 
can be adequate for a growing population 
and an expanded economy. 

The present problem and the impending 
crisis are due not to scarcity but to neglect, 
underdevelopment, and despoliation. For 
too many years the administration has been 
looking the other way, and it has made the 
country liye by the rule of “no new starts” 
no matter how urgently they are needed. 
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The measure that I have introduced (S. 
2549) is comparable in form and structure 
with the Employment Act of 1946. It seeks 
for natural resources answers to problems 
comparable with the employment and eco- 
nomic problems dealt with in the 1946 act. 
Our experience with that act demonstrates 
that it proyides a workable method. The 
combination of the Council of Advisers in 
the White House and the Joint Committee in 
the Congress provides continuing informed 
attention to the needs and capabilities of the 
Nation in the field of natural resources. 

It Is my intention to proceed this fall with 
hearings on the proposed Resources and Con- 
servation Act with a view to readying it for 
enactment during the second session of 
Congress. 

Under the Constitution, Congress has the 
responsibility to establish the programs for 
natural resources, The proposed Resources 
and Conservation Act will make possible ex- 
ercise of this responsibility on a sound basis, 
and in a courageous spirit in keeping with 
the American tradition. This is required to 
maintain the United States strong at home 
and abroad—for our own citizens and for the 
free people everywhere who look to us for 
support of freedom. 

James E. MURRAY, 

Chairman, Senate Committee on Interior 

and Insular Affairs. 

WASHINGTON. 


A Source of Water for the Lakes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SIDNEY R. YATES 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. YATES. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following editorial from the 
Chicago Daily Tribune: 

From the Chicago Daily Tribune, Sept. 14, 
1959] 
A Source OF WATER FOR THE LAKES 


H. T. Blockley, a Canadian foreign serv- 
ice officer who helped draft the 1950 Niagara 
Treaty between the United States and Can- 
ada, has come forward with an answer to 
Canadian protests against Chicago's plans for 
more lake diversion, He said the opposition 
of his Government to the diversion bill now 
before Congress is based on emotionalism, 
not facts. 

Mr. Blockley's suggestion is that water 
from the Albany River, which flows through 
wilderness into James Bay, could easily be 
turned backward into Lake Superior, as Can- 
ada already is doing with the Ogoki River. 
This method of conserving water is well 
known in the Canadian external affairs de- 
partment and in the Ontario provincial gov- 
ernment, he said. Mr. Blockley felt free to 
advocate the plan only because he has re- 
signed his government Job and is moving 
to California, 

His proposal is one of the matters that 
should be taken up if our State Department 
ever gets around to negotiating the diversion 
issue with Canada, as Senator FULBRIGHT, 
chairman of the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee, has urged. The committee has be- 
fore it a bill, passed by the House, to permit 
a slight increase in diversion at Chicago for 
a one year test. 

There is nothing new about the sugges- 
tion to use Albany river water to compen- 
sate for taking water out of the Great Lakes. 
As long ago as 1926 Horace Ramey, retired 


. 
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chief engineer of the Chicago sanitary dis- 
trict, wrote an article for an engineering 
magazine pointing out that it would be pos- 
sible to get an average flow of 12,000 cubic 
feet a second out of rivers in the Hudson 
bay watershed, 

In 1939 Canada began doing so without 
consulting the United States, and since 1954 
about 5,000 cubic feet a second have been 
diverted into Lake Superior from Long lake 
and the Ogoki river for power purposes. A 
few years ago when lake levels were high- 
there were many protests against this diver- 
sion by lake front property owners In both 
the United States and Canada, who suffered 
heavy damages from storms. 

Mr. Ramey agrees with Mr. Blockley that 
it would be a simple matter to turn Albany 
River water into Lake Superior, if Canada 
really is worried about the effects of di- 
version at Chicago. The solution also is well 
known to the U.S. Army Engineers, 

So far it has been impossible for Chicago 
officials and Illinois members of Congress to 
explain the problem to the dimwits in our 
State Department. Twice President Eisen- 
hower has vetoed lake diversion bills on their 
advice, 

Maybe they will listen to a Canadian spe- 
cialist on the subject of boundary waters. 
Mr. Blockley should be asked to give a depo- 
sition for the State Department, for Sena- 
85 Furnnionr, and for the U.S. Supreme 

urt, 


The Vital First Years 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WINSTON L. PROUTY 


OF VERMONT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. PROUTY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recor the attached 
comments of Mr. Raymond Moley which 
appeared in the September 14, 1959 issue 
of Newsweek magazine. 

Mr. Moley is a trustee of Vermont Col- 
lege, a so-called junior college for young 
women at Montpelier, Vt. I believe that 
his comments and those of Dr. Ralph E. 
Noble, president of the college and for- 
merly Vermont’s commissioner of edu- 
cation, on the benefits to be derived from 
a so-called junior college education are 
of general public benefit, and I commend 
them especially to the attention of my 
colleagues. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

From Newsweek, Sept. 14, 1959] 
THE Viral First YEARS 
` (By Raymond Moley) 

MONTPELIER, Vr.—This month hundreds of 
thousands of young people are enrolling in 
college, many for the first time. Parents 
pause, pen and checkbook in hand, to con- 
sider what is ahead. My suggestion is that 
they realize that the first 2 years are likely 
to be decisive. Only a little over half the* 
freshmen will graduate—61 percent of the 
boys, and 48 percent of the girls. Many will 
regret in later years the diversions and the 
5 with little relevance to their later 

e. 

Last week in this space I listed some of 
the problems and shortcomings of the 4-year 
liberal-arts colleges, their students, and fac- 
ulties. Largely because of these, there has 
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grown to maturity over the past 60 years 
the 2-year junior college designed to round 
out and conserve what may be the end of 
the beginning, or the beginning of the end, 
of formal education. A third of our insti- 
tution of higher learning are Junior colleges 
attended by a quarter of our students. 
More than half of them are public and tax- 
supported. The rest are private. This piece 
concerns the latter. 

Some junior colleges were formerly 4-year 
institutions where, for a variety of reasons, 
the final 2 years were amputated. Public 
institutions predominate in the Middle West 
and West. But in New England several orig- 
inated in sectarian seminaries when good 
public high schools were scarce. I have se- 
lected Vermont College, here in Montpelier, 
to illustrate what a good junior college does 
and can do. 

A GOOD JUNIOR COLLEGE 

This college today materializes the educa- 
tional ideals of a wise, competent, conserva- 
tive, experienced educator, Dr. Ralph E. 
Noble, who 10 years ago resigned as Ver- 
mont’s Commissioner of Education to be- 
come its president. The foundations were 
laid in 1865 as “the Vermont Conference and 
Female Seminary" by members of the Meth- 
Odist clergy. Later it became Montpelier 

for young men and women. In 
1841 it became Vermont Junior College, and 
in 1953, Vermont College. Its student body 
consists of about 325 young women. 

In these 10 years, with the ald of Individ- 
uals and local financial institutions, a group 
of fine buildings have been built which com- 
bine simplicity, utility, and rare beauty and 
taste. The college stands on a hill at the 
edge of the State capital. 

The curriculum is designed to meet the 
needs of three classes of students: Those 
who will transfer after graduation to a 4-year 
liberal arts college, those who neither want 
nor need more than 2 years, and those whose 
Purpose is to combine some liberal arts 
courses with preparation for a specific voca- 
ton. For the latter, preliminary training 
is provided for teachers of nursery schools, 
for secretarial assistants for physicians and 
dentists, hospital laboratories, and public 
health offices. Graduates receive the degrees 
of associate in arts or associate in science. 


YOUTH PLUS MATURITY 


About 25 percent of the graduates trans- 
fer to some form of advanced education. Of 
these, most go on in liberal arts colleges, 
others continue their vocational training. 
Many 4-year colleges welcome such transfers 
to help fill the ranks thinned by failures and 
dropouts. 

Students from the local region or even 
Vermont are in the minority. The larger 
number of students come from New York, 
New Jersey, Massachusetts, and Connecticut, 

“The junior college,” says Dr. Noble, “has 
been in existence long enough to have proven 
Policies, but not yet so long as to be en- 
slaved by tradition, It is old enough to bear 
mature responsibility, yet young enough to 
respond readily to the changing character of 
American life. Its ideal is the effective citi- 
Zen, able to contribute constructively to the 
Clvic, economic, spiritual, and cultural life 
of the community.” 

This college is for women. But the gen- 
eral pattern applies with equal pertinence 
to young men. A 2-year college provides an 
alternative to the overextended, presently 
experimental, and expensive offerings 
many 4-year institutions or a preparation 
for the final 2 years of same. With military 
Service looming for most young men, 2 good 
years of college may be a solution to their 
serious problem. 
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Summary of 86th Congress 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. CHARLES S. GUBSER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I submit herewith 
a summary of the 86th Congress, 1st ses- 
sion, which I am sending to con- 
oe in the 10th District of Califor- 

2. 

On Carrro. Hrt Wirn “CHARLIE” GUBSER, 

REPRESENT: 


ATIVE IN CONGRESS 107TH DISTRICT, 
CALIFORNIA 


SEPTEMBER 13, 1959. 

Dear FRIENDS: This letter is an effort to 
render a concise rcport on a session of your 
Congress as it approaches adjournment. I 
hope it is useful. 

Getting water for the 10th District con- 
tinues to be my most important activity, 
On the reverse side you will find a complete 
progress report. 

Local projects for flood control, harbors, 
armory and hospital construction are ahead 
of legislative timetable. Progress is very 
satisfactory. 

The national Interest was not so well 
served. Handling of your tax money this 
session was not entirely in your best in- 
terest. With others I consistently voted 
for economy but we were outnumbered. 

Did Congress cut budget? Technically 
yes, but practically no. Ten percent of al- 
leged billion-dollar cut was only postpone- 
ment of present obligation which must be 
paid next year. Cuts were in items stretch- 
ing beyond this year while increases were for 
current items. This will increase debt and 
inflation. 

Backdoor spending is a way Congress 
spends without having it appear in the 
budget. A new program may not cost much 
this year but it commits us to tremendous 
future costs. Often the Treasury is required 
to pay for these programs directly. This is 
backdoor spending. Congress has already 
“built in” $214 billion in budget increases 
for next year. 

Nothing is free from Uncle Sam. He can 
only give what he takes from you in taxes 
less the handling charge. If America would 
Just accept this fact we could handle prob- 
lems locally at less cost and prevent more 
debt and inflation, 

Landrum-Griffin bill was a victory for the 
American people. This bill protects the 
right to strike and picket in primary labor 
disputes; also protects innocent partics. It 
guarantees union members more rights; pro- 
tects them from men like James Hoffa. De- 
spite contrary propaganda it will not hurt 
legitimate unions and is in the people's best 
interest. 

Cold war seems thawed but don’t be fooled. 
We must remain strong to maintain peace. 
As Armed Services Committee member I 
believe we are strong; getting stronger. 

Other laws enacted: Highway program 
continued with new gas tax caused by deficit 
financing last year. Some bond interest 
rates raised to boost lagging sales. Not rais- 
ing others will put small business in com- 
petition with Government for short term 
credit making special session possible. VA 
pensions raised. Housing bill finally passed 
with some new public housing, reasonable 
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funds for urban renewal and college hous- 
ing. Hawaiian statehood. Draft law ex- 


tended. 

Things Congress didn't do: Civil rights and 
aid to education postponed to next year. 
Also restriction of paseports to Communists 
and mailing of obscene literature. Farm 
problem still unsolved. Unfortunately price 
supports will continue. 

Space limitations have forced me to gen- 
eralize, For details please write me. Also 
please send your address if you'd like to 
receive On Capitol Hill regularly. 

Before closing let me say thanks“ for the 
privilege of representing you. 

Sincerely yours, 
CHARLES S. GuBsER. 
Sprectan Rrronr From WASHINGTON: ACTION 
To SOLVE OUR LOCAL WATER PROBLEM 


Six long years of effort directed toward 
making it posaible for my district to be served 
with imported water have definitely begun 
to pay off as several major hurdles were 
cleared this session, As we move closer to 
the realization of the Pacheco Tunnel proj- 
ect, I've prepared this brief review to show 
how far we have progressed. 

As you know, I successfully sponsored a 


resolution in August 1958, which directed the 


Bureau of Reclamation to make a feasibility 
study of the Pacheco Tunnel project. The 
cost of this study was to be shared equally 
by the Federal Government and local agen- 
cies in the proposed project service area, 
When the Tricounty Water Authority quickly 
agreed to cooperate in the study and carry 
the local share of the financial burden, you 
can see that we had passed a most important 
milestone on the road to a water project. 

San Luls legislation: This session, hearings 
were reopened on legislation to extend the 
Central Valley project by constructing the 
San Luis unit. I submitted an amendment 
which was accepted by the authors of this 
San Luis legislation. My amendment called 
for the construction of the Pacheo Tunnel as 
part of the San Luis unit, when a favorable 
feasibility study on the Pacheco Tunnel is 
completed. 

The Senate Interior Committee reviewed 
the bill with my amendment and gave its 
approval to the revised bill. A delegation of 
tricounty representatives, which included 
Frank J. Polak, Francis Silliman, Dean George 
L. Sullivan, and Albert T. Henley, helped me 
immeasurably with their supporting testi- 
mony before this committee. I cannot ex- 
press enough gratitude for the outstanding 
support given by these men. 

The House committee, before which we also 
testified, adopted slightly different language 
regarding the Pacheco Tunnel but both bills 
recognize the project as necessary and a logi- 
cal part of the San Luis unit. Final action 
is expected in January, I am confident that 
Pacheco will be authorized as a Federal 
project. 

Meanwhile, action on the Pacheco proj- 
ect is moving along at an accelerated 
pace. The Bureau of Reclamation and the 
Tricounty Watcr Authority have been going 
ahead in high gear on the joint feasibility 
study. Secretary of the Interior Seaton has 
personally promised me he will give the study 
high priority in order to hasten authoriza- 
tion and construction, 

The Tricounty Water Authority has turned 
over a large number of important engineering 
studies on the Pacheco Tunnel to the Bureau 
of Reclamation. The two agencies are work- 
ing in close cooperation to develop the com- 
plete project requirements. The pace that 
has been set indicates that every effort is 
being made to complete this important work 
well before the time we had expected, 
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Some people seem to think that there is 
a sharp controversy between the Pacheco 
Tunnel project and the South Bay Aqueduct. 
In my opinion, there should be no argument 
because in any event the Pacheco project 
must be built. I say must be bullt because 
it is the only means by which San Benito, 
Santa Cruz, and Monterey Counties can be 
seryed with imported water. The two State 
plans for water service to these areas recog- 
nize this concept for they both employ a 
Pacheco Pass tunnel route for water impor- 
tation. 

Iam not going to take the position of tell- 
ing local citizens what they should do to solve 
their water importation problems but I 
definitely believe that it is my responsibility 
to make Pacheco project possible, In other 
words, I will continue to work to open a door 
and it is your decision as to whether or not 
you wish to use it. 


The County Agent and Vocational Agri- 
culture Teacher Magazine, the Des 
Moines Register and the Farmers 
Union Score Antifarmer Policies of 
U.S. Department of Agriculture 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. RALPH W. YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President 

Is the Department of Agriculture anti- 
farmer? If it is not—it certainly acts like 
It Is. 


The words I have just read were not 
written by me, nor am I the only one 
whose thinking they represent. The re- 
port detailing just how the Department 
of Agriculture has followed policies that 
are unfriendly to America’s farm fami- 
lies is printed in a very significant ar- 
ticle in the September 1959 edition of 
the National Union Farmer. 

This excellent article, which was writ- 
ten by Washington farm reporter John 
Harms and was originally published in 
the County Agent and Vocational Agri- 
culture Teacher magazine, points out: 

The USDA is one of several agencies in the 
Government charged with running programs 
concerning special factors of the economy. 
For example, the Labor Department has the 
interests of the city worker at heart (and 
favors the minimum wage), the Veterans’ 
Administration looks after the veterans (and 
refrains from asking for big cuts in bene- 
fits), and the Commerce Department is on 
the side of business and industry (and has 
never advocated an end to shipping subsi- 
dies or oil depletion allowances). The State 
Department, for its part, fights for foreign 
aid as though Its top officials were running 
for election in foreign countries, The 
USDA, on the other hand, has a 6-year rec- 
ord of advocating legislative changes in- 
tended to withdraw benefits from the indus- 
try for whom it acts as spokesman, 


Mr. President, in these few words 
which I have just read, Mr. Harms has 
put his pen on the major trouble with 
our national agricultural program today. 
Appointing Agriculture Secretary Ezra 
Benson to administer national farm laws 
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in which he has no faith is about as sen- 
sical as naming a Moslem Muezzin to 
head the Baptist Church in America. 

The article also points out: 

Perhaps the biggest disservice USDA has 
performed for farmers in the damaging pub- 
licity which it not only condones; but ac- 
tually put out in the form of public speeches. 


This practice of the USDA in propa- 
gandizing against the farmers brings up 
another important article, also reprinted 
in the September 1959 edition of the 
National Union Farmer. This article, 
written by Charles Bailey, Washington 
correspondent for the Des Moines Reg- 
ister, sets forth an even dozen false and 
misleading statements about agriculture 
which are being circulated these days 
and debunks every one of them. 

As we approach the close of the 1st 
session of this 86th Congress, one of the 
genuine disappointments to most of us 
is that we have not enacted a new, work- 
able farm program. We all know that 
this is a field vitally in need of remedial 
legislation, one as important as the 
labor legislation which took much of our 
time and effort this session. 

In this period of alltime high cost of 
living, the plight of the family farm 
operator has gone from bad to worse. 
During President Truman’s last 4-year 
term, net farm income averaged $14.3 
billion a year. During the Eisenhower 
administration, net farm income has 
averaged only $12.3 billion annually and 
has resulted in some 800,000 farmers 
being driven from their land. 

All of us, Mr. President, must assume 
some degree of responsibility for our in- 
ability, our failure, to legislate an omni- 
bus farm bill. Nothing is more impor- 
tant to a long-range healthy economy 
for this Nation than finding a system 
under which farm families can receive a 
fair return on their products. 

It is my firm belief that in the final 
analysis, Agriculture Secretary Ezra 
Taft Benson and the administration 
must be held largely accountable for the 
fact that a strong bill for farmers was 
not worked out. Senate and House 
Agriculture Committee plans for farm 
legislation were thwarted mainly because 
of an utter lack of cooperation by Sec- 
retary Benson and the administration 
with Senators and Congressmen who are 
dedicated to solving this critical farm 
problem. 

Mr. President, it is a matter of sad 
and sorry public record that Secretary 
Benson and the administration have 
lacked the will or the ability to present 
any constructive solution to America’s 
trouble on the farm. Instead, Benson 
whistles through a graveyard of bank- 
rupt family farms, glibly posting statis- 
tics to show that surviving farmers’ 
gross income is higher but failing to con- 
sider that the farmers’ net income is 
lower, his unit cost of production is 
higher and his unit price for what he 
sells is lower, and nearly 20 percent of 
the Nation's farmers have gone broke in 
the last 7 years. 

It is my strong hope that despite the 
dying-days opposition of this adminis- 
tration, and the continuing heavy threat 
of veto, that we will be in position to pass 
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a strong and effective farm bill early in 

the second session. 

Mr. President, I believe it is noteworthy 
that both of the excellent articles con- 
cerning the farm problems which I have 
mentioned were published in the Na- 
tional Union Farmer, the official publi- 
cation of the National Farmers Union. 
All of us who are interested in the prob- 
lems of American farmers have come to 
know and to appreciate the National 
Farmers Union as an organization dedi- 
cated to a better America in general, and 
a better rural America in particular. 

In saying that I point out that there 
are more farm families in my State than 
in any other State in the Union. We 
are vitally interested. Much has been 
said about gas in Texas, but cotton brings 
more money into my State than all the 
natural gas production. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp Appendix the two articles 
from the September 1959 issue of the 
National Union Farmer, entitled “Is the 
USDA Antifarmer?” and “Farm Myths 
Exploded,” they in turn being reprinted 
from the County Agent and Vocational 
Agriculture Teacher magazine, and the 
Des Moines Register, respectively. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the National Union Farmer, Septem- 

ber 1959 
Is THE USDA ANTI-FARMER? 

(This significant article by John Harms. 
Washington farm reporter, is condensed 
-from the County Agent and Vocational 
Agriculture Teacher magazine.) 

Is the Department of Agriculture anti- 
oe ? If it is not—it certainly acts like 
it is. 

The USDA is one of several agencies in the 
Government charged with running programs 
concerning special factors of the economy. 
For example, the Labor Department has the 
interests of the city worker at heart (and 
favors the minimum wage), the Veterans’ 
Administration looks after the veterans (and 
refrains from advocating big cuts in bene- 
fits), and the Commerce Department is on 
the side of business and industry (and has 
never advocated an end to shipping subsidies 
or oll-depletion allowances). The State De- 
partment, for its part, fights for foreign ald 
as though its top officials were running for 
election in foreign countries. 

The USDA, on the other hand, has a 6- 
year record of advocating legislative changes 
intended to withdraw benefits from the in- 
dustry for whom it acts as spokesman. Is 
agriculture less important to the national 
well-being than, say, foreign aid, which costs 
about 83 billion of direct benefits; or vet- 
erans’ benefits, which cost about $5 billion a 
year? Certainly the current farm program 
is not working, but does that mean that 
there is no need for a farm program? Is it 
possible that at least some of the blame for 
the failure rests with the USDA bureaucrats? 

Perhaps the biggest disservice USDA has 
performed for farmers is the damaging pub- 
licity which it not only condones, but ac- 
tually puts out in the form of public 
speeches. No other similar agency puts out 
so much propaganda about the economic sec- 
tor it's supposed to represent. 

No other agency has done so much in its 
sphere of influence to damage the economic 
status of the sector it serves without Lane’ 
viding compensating influences recent 
examples are the reduction in feed grain and 
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oilseed price supports and the revision in the 
parity index. Reliable estimates indicates 
these two moves alone will cost farmers at 
least three-fourths of a billion in income 
this year if market prices follow supports 
down as USDA fully expects them to. 

A further major disservice performed by 
the USDA is its part in erecting an insur- 
mountable wall of animosity between itself 
and the Congress. This, more than any other 
single factor, is what's preventing enactment 
of sorely-needed farm program reforms. 
USDA brass takes the easy way out, and 
blames Congress—while the surplus problem 
gets worse. Why is it that most lawmakers, 
both Republicans and Democrats, just don't 
believe the USDA spokesmen are out for the 
best interests of agriculture? Is it all poll- 
tics? 

Are the best Interests of agriculture and 
the Nation furthered by stubborn insistence 
on a favored idea, or by honest effort at com- 
promising differences—as most other Gov- 
ernment agencies do all the time in their 
negotiations with Congress? Congress shows 
no intention of giving USDA what its leaders 
Say it needs. Perhaps all problems would be 
solved if Congress were abolished. 

Whether USDA is sympathetic to agricul- 
ture depends solely on the policy decisions 
of a handful of political appointees at the 
top—and not on the 98,000 able workers who 
daily do their level best to serve agriculture. 

These employees, along with farmers 
everywhere, may well ask: If the USDA is not 
antifarmer, why is it doing everything in its 
Power to run the farmer down? 

[From the National Union Farmer, Sep- 
tember 1959] 


Farm Myrns EXPLODED 


(Some of the most false and misleading 
Statements about agriculture these days 
have been exploded by the National Plan- 
ning Association, a nonprofit, nonpolitical 
Organization, Its new publication, Myths 
About Farming, deals with 12 of the worst. 
It is reported here, in part, by Charles 
Bailey, a Washington correspondent of the 
Des Moines Register:) 

1. “If farmers were as efficient as city 
Workers they wouldn't be in trouble.” 

National Planning Association cites fig- 
ures showing that the index of output per 
Man-hour in agriculture was higher than 
in on-farm industries and manufacturing 
10 years ago and has risen faster in the in- 
tervening period as well. 

2. “Farm price supports are causing the 

in the cost of living.” 

This myth the study says, has been cir- 
culated widely, even from such an eminent 
source as the White House. Nation Plan- 
ning Association cites a statement by Presl- 
dent Eisenhower that deliberate policy to 
bring the farmer his own proper share of 
national Income has caused a very con- 
siderable amount of this increased cost. 

3. “Farm surpluses will be gobbled up by 
increasing population,” 

National Planning Association calls this 
a widespread delusion. Actually, the study 
Says, farm production will continue to run 
&head of population for some time. 

4. “Every former drives a Cadillac.” 

National Planning Association notes re- 
Search findings that less thon one-half of 
2 percent of Iowa farmers owned Cadillacs 

1954, with about 12 percent owning 
either Buicks or Oldsmobiles. A 1957 study 
Showed little change. 

5. “The Federal taxpayer now hands out 
to farmers an annual gift amounting to one- 
half of the farmer's net Income.” 

National Planning Association notes that 
much of total Federal farm spending. does 
not go to farmers at all, An additional 
“mount is in repayable loans, and even some 
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of the price-support costs cannot be con- 
sidered subsidies, it says, because they bene- 
fit needy persons and schoolchildren, 

6, Farmers don't need much cash. They 
raise most of their own food.” 

Farmers, National Planning Association 
says, pay most of the same monthly bills 
that city people pay. They spend 31 per- 
cent of their family living budget on food. 
They spend 65 percent of their gross income 
for production expenses. 

7. “Farmers are getting along fine, There 
is no sense in giving them any help from 
Government, which means help from non- 
farmers.” 

National Planning Association notes, with 
statistics, that farm expenses tend to stay 
steady or rise even though net farm income 
goes up and down. Further, it says, farmers 
turn out the same amount of food to meet 
the Nation's needs regardless of price fluctu- 
ation, and cannot adjust production to de- 
mand as industry can. 

8. Farm subsidy programs are keeping 
people on farms who ought to be getting out 
of farming and into city jobs.” 

National Planning Association cites sta- 
tistics showing that farm population de- 
clined more sharply from 1950 to 1957 than 
in any similar period on record—during the 
period of “big farm programs.” 

9. “The Nation is carrying enormous sur- 
pluses of wheat, corn and cotton at a great 
expense to taxpayers.” 

National Planning Association says that 
“part of this myth is fact—stocks of corn 
and wheat are high.“ But it adds that some 
of the stocks are “needed reserves” rather 
than “surplus.” 

10, “The way to solve the farm problem 
is to reduce or remove support prices. Then 
farmers will reduce production and the sur- 
pluses will vanish.” 

National Planning Association prints a 
statistical table showing that from 1951 
through 1958, farm costs stayed high, farm 
prices dropped—and farm production in- 
creased anyway. 

11, “Put high supports—90 percent of 
parity or better—on farm products and we 
farmers will be all right.” 

National Planning Association lists some 
of the controversial points bearing on this 
familiar argument, and sums up: “Just rais- 
ing the support price, without doing any- 
thing else, can make trouble and do little 
for farm income.” 

12. “Farmers have an advantage over non- 
farm people, because of Government aid to 
agriculture.” 2 

This myth, National Planning Association 
says, is characteristic of newspaper handling 
of farm questions—but it's a myth anyhow. 
Farm people made up 11.9 percent of the 
population in 1957 but got only 5.9 percent 
of national income. 

Per capita net income of nonfarm people 
was double that of farm people in 1957, even 
though there ts a steadily decreasing num- 
ber of farmers to split up total farm income. 


Resolution of the County Commissioners 
of Thurston County, Wash. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. RUSSELL V. MACK - 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 
Mr. MACK of Washington. Mr. 


Speaker, I have been asked by the Coun- 
ty Commissioners of Thurston County, 
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Wash., to read before Congress their res- 
olution in behalf of in lieu of taxes leg- 
islation now before the House and Sen- 
ate. Under leave to extend my remarks, 
I include the resolution at this point so 
all Members may have the opportunity 
of reading it in full: 
RESOLUTION No. 2557 


Resolution approving Senate bill 910 and its 
identical House version, House Resolution 
5731 and House Resolution 6073 


Whereas Senate bill 910 would provide a 
limited program whereby Congress would 
consent to nondiscriminatory payments in 
lieu of taxes; and 

Whereas it is deemed for the best interests 
of all the counties in the United States: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the County Commissioners 
of Thurston County, Wash., unanimously ap- 
proves Senate bill 910 and its identical House 
versions; House Resolution 5731 and House 
Resolution 6073. 

This resolution is necessary for the preser- 
vation, health, and welfare of all the citi- 
zens of Thurston County, Wash. 

Dated this 8th day of September 1959, 

Board oF THURSTON County 
COMMISSIONERS, 
Gro. ELDER, Chairman, 
GEORGE F. YANCH. 
WALTER MILLS, 

Attest: 

A. E. NELSON, 
County Auditor and Ex Officio Clerk 
of County Commissioners. 


Needed: A Strong Mutual Security 
Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr, WILEY. Mr. President, during 
discussion on provisions of the mutual 
security bill, there were certain ques- 
tions raised, both in the military and 
economic field, that I believe should be 
answered. 

Overall, the mutual security program 
continues to be an essential part of our 
own defense, as well as that of the free 
world. In addition, it is not a complete 
economic loss, as some would have us 
believe. 

I request unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD 
a statement reviewing the merits of this 
essential program, as well as arswering 
some of the questions that have been 
raised. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows. 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR WILEY 

I have listened with interest and, I be- 
lieve, some profit, to the discussions on the 
mutual security program. 

The program, I believe, serves the security 
interests of the United Statcs—and the free 
world—and I shall support it. 

We recognize, of course, that there are 
differences of opinion on: (1) how much 
should be spent; (2) what kind of aid— 
that is, military, economic, technical assist- 
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ance or other —should be supplied our allies 
and less-developed countries of the world; 
(3) how the programs themselves can be 
more effectively administered to serve the 
interests of free world security. 

We recall that in the past, the leaders of 
both major political parties; the majority of 
the elected Members of the Senate and 
House of Representatives; specially-ap- 
pointed committees comprised of representa- 
tives of labor, business, and other segments 
of the economy—all have generally agreed 
that the mutual security program, dollar- 
for-dollar, provides more defense than could 
be provided in other ways. 

I am well aware, of course, that the more 
than $3.2 billion mutual security program 
is an expense to the American taxpayer. 

As a taxpayer, myself, I am as deeply 
concerned about this as anyone else. 

To put the picture in perspective, how- 
eyer, we might well recall that the Congress 
approved an appropriation of almost $39 
billion for the defense program of the United 
States alone. 

For expenditures that amount to less than 
10 percent of our own defense program, we 
are getting twice the manpower, and tre- 
mendously increased naval, air and other 


powers. 
Now, what has the mutual security pro- 
gram actually accomplished? 
First, the program has provided the 


strongest link in the alliance of free nations, 
withstanding the efforts of communism to 
expand its area of control over more lands 
and people, ` 

Second, in addition to warding off Com- 
munist enslavement of new areas, it has 
helped the less-developed countries of the 
world to get on their feet. 

We recognize that substandard conditions, 
if allowed to exist, serve as the breeding 
ground for strife, discontent, or revolution. 
Particularly, they serve as hotbeds of com- 
munism which seeks to capitalize upon such 
conditions, wherever possible. 

Third, the program, I am confident, has 
been a major factor in preventing a third 
world war. 

I am well aware, of course, that there are 
differences of opinion—not only as to the 
merits of the program itself, but also as to 
where the emphasis in the program should 
be placed. 

Such questions have arisen, for example, as 
what should be the proportion of money 
spent: 

For direct military aid? 

For military support of the armed forces 
of other nations? 

For economic assistance? 

For technical assistance for less-developed 
countries? 

For the Development Loan Fund? 

For other aspects of the program? 

The funds, I believe, should be allocated 
on a flexible basis, according to the needs 
of the situation. 

For those who would either kill the pro- 
gram entirely, or drastically reduce it, these 
questions, I believe, merit an answer. 

First. is the Communist menace any less 
today that 2, 5, or 10 years ago? 

And the answer, I believe, is “no.” To 
the contrary, the Communist threat is great- 
er and more powerful, 

Second, are our allies—or other people just 
emerging as nations—more capable, indi- 
vidually, of withstanding the broad-scale 
military threats, as well as the economic, 
psychological, subversive, and ideological ef- 
forts at penetration by the worldwide Com- 
munist conspiracy? 

The answer, I believe, is that nations of 
the free world, too, are stronger. 

However, it would be extremely unwise, 
now, to cripple the program which has 
served as a major support for efforts to com- 
bine their strength to combat communism. 
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Let's not kid ourselves. The battle 18 
not over. To the contrary, communism 
can be expected to remain a threat to our 
security for many years ahead. 

ECONOMIC FACTORS 

I am aware, of course, that questions, too, 
have been raised as to the effect on our own 
economy, not only of such expenditures as 
a burden on the taxpayer, but also as to 
competition which we are creating abroad 
for our own industries. 

Certainly, this is a serious problem, As a 
matter of trade policy, I believe the situa- 
tion needs to be thoroughly examined to see 
what can and should constructively be done; 
(1) To attempt to assure that there is max- 
imum exchange of commodities between 
ours and other nations, on a mutually bene- 
ficial basis; but (2) to take those construc- 
tive measures that are essential—without 
raising any impenetrable walle—to provide 
the necessary protection for our domestic 
industries. 

We cannot delude ourselves, however, in- 
to believing that the free world can with- 
stand ever-growing Communist pressures by 


having allies that are economically weak 


rather than strong. 

If war can be averted—as we pray will be 
possible—one of the greatest tests of 
strength between the free and Communist 
worlds will be the capability of differing 
economic systems to provide for their re- 
spective peoples. 

Overall, the mutual- security program, I 
firmly believe, continues to be an essential 
part of our overall free world defense, and 


a good investment in security for the Amer- 


ican people. 


Worms in Water 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. BYRON L. JOHNSON 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. 
Speaker, one of the tragedies of this ses- 


‘sion of Congress was the failure to com- 


plete action on H.R. 3610. In face of the 
threat of a pocket veto failure to go to 
conference is understandable. 

The problem continues in Colorado. 
H.R. 3610 would have provided the in- 
centive now lacking to cooperative action 
in adjacent communities. I hope action 
can be completed at an early date. An 
illustration of the problem in Colorado 
is the following item from the Rocky 
Mountain News of September 10, which 
may be of interest: 

WORMS REPORTED IN ARVADA WATER UNIT 

An Arvada housewife charged Wednesday 
she found worms in her drinking water. 

Mrs. Martha Studenka, 38, of.6370 Janice 
way, said she found two worms in a water 
filter unit Wednesday morning when she 
Invited her neighbors to inspect the filter, 

“I thought I'd found a way to get the 
water clean when I got the filter, so I in- 
vited the neighbors over to look at it,“ Mrs. 
Studenka said. “As they were looking, one 
of the girls saw the worms.“ 

She said her husband, Joseph, a truck- 
driver, bought their $14,000 home last No- 
vember. 

“Right after we moved in I noticed the 
water was dirty,” she said. 

“I couldn't get the washing clean, so I had 
to take it to a self-serve laundry to do It,” 
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Mrs. Studenka said. “Last spring, the water 
department people started using Clear Creek 
water because of the Increased use of the 
water for lawns * * * then the situation 
got very bad. 

“We bought a water softening unit think- 
ing it would help clear the water, but the 
water’s so dirty the machine couldn't keep 
it clean permanently,” she said. 

“By putting a new filter in the machine 
pretty often, I thought I'd found a solution 
to the problem, but now comes the worms,” 
she said. 

Mrs. Studenka said she discussed the 
murky water with officials of the Arvada 
Water Department and the Jefferson County 
Health Department. 

“They told me the water is clean, but I 
have proof it isn't * * * and the neighbors 
are beginning to complain, too,” she said. 

“I'm disgused * all I want to know Is 
where the dirty water—and com- 
ing from and what's going to be done about 

it. ” 

In addition to hauling her family’s cloth- 
ing to a laundry, Mrs. Studenka said she 
is afraid her children, Sharon, 13, Stephanie, 
10, and Joe, 9, will become sick if they drink 
the water. 


How Missile and Space Program Spending 
Enriches the Peacetime Economy 


EXTENSION OF. REMARKS 
HON. SILVIO 0. CONTE 


or MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, it is often 
said that our spending on missiles and 
space projects is a total waste for the 
real prosperity and future of our Nation. 
In large measure, of course, any spend- 
ing for primarily military purposes is a 
drain on an economy. But since the 
exigencies of the cold war make it abso- 
lutely essential for us to make these 
expenditures, I think we have a right 
to look at the cloud’s silver lining and 
review some of the real contributions 
being made to our futare in the form of 
new goods, techniques and industries, 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
wish to include an article by Edward J. 
Michelson, Washington correspondent of 
Forbes and Printer’s Ink magazines and 
the Berkshire (Mass.) Eagle which ap- 
pears in the September 14 issue of Mis- 
siles and Rockets. Accompanying Mr. 
Michelson’s article I include an editorial 
from the same issue of Missiles and 
Rockets, entitled “The Warm Side of the 
Cold War”: 

How MISSILE AND SPACE SPENDING ENRICHES 
THE PEACETIME ECONOMY 
(By Edward J. Michelson) 

WasHinoton.—Vast U.S. Government 
spending during the past cold war decade 
for missile and space research, technological 
military development, testing and space ex- 
ploration activities is beginning to yield tre- 
mendous dividends in terms of American 
economic growth. 

The Nation has spent billions for research 
and development in these fields, The current 
R. & D. budgets alone for the Department 
of Defense and the National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration total more than $42 
billion, Of this more than $2.4 billion is for 
missiles and space activities. 
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From this cold war research, quantities 
of new consumer goods, services, and indus- 
trial are now appearing on the 
American scene. Even new industries have 
appeared as the results of inventions, tech- 
niques, and knowledge gained since the dawn 
of the space age. 

One of these is the computer industry. 
Computers were developed as a result ot mili- 
tary demands for faster figuring and the 
industry itself has developed as a result of 
the even greater demands imposed by mis- 
sile and space operations. 

Companies of virtually every size and de- 
scription participating in missile and space 
P today are alert to the opportunities 
for new industrial, commercial, and consumer 
ventures growing out of their work. 

The firms surveyed by Missiles & Rockets 
Tange in size from General Motors to small 
electronics companies founded in the first 
half of the now-ending 1950's. In numerous 
cases, Newcomers in nucleonics, avionics, 
metallurgy, “hardware” production, and plas- 
tics are planning to promote goods and sery- 
ices for industrial and consumer use even 


though the enterprises don't have sales pro- 


motion or marketing staffs. Their sole cus- 
tomer until now has been Uncle Sam. 

One space age supplier, North American 
Aviation, Inc., has gone to the length of 
establishing a subsidiary, Navan Products, 
Inc., for the specific purpose of marketing 
its own and others’ inventions. 

Evidence that military-supported scientific 
and technological advances have already re- 
Sulted in new goods now under development 
abounds. Westinghouse Electric Corp. is ac- 
tually showing three prototype appliances in 
television commercials—thermoelectric de- 
vices for cooling and heating. Thermoelec- 
tric research has been a company interest 
fporadically since 1937, but it was Navy and 
Air Force requirements for highly efficient, 
lightweight prime energy sources of space 
vehicles that spurred this development. 

Corning Glass Works cites an impressive 
array of products ranging from Pyroceram 
ekillets and pans to silicone rubber inter- 
layer material, making possible windows“ 
capable of resisting Mach 2 temperatures 
(approaching 500° F.). Emphasis is on im- 
proved glassmaking technology and higher 
quality materials for myriad uses, including 
nuclear food preservaton and power reactors. 

BORN OF WORLD WAR It 


Corning developed a mass-production proc- 
ess for the manufacture of optical glass to 
meet military needs during World War II. 
The company’s scientists developed plati- 
num-clad melting chambers and blending 
machines that made possible an unprece- 
dented production rate of 50 pounds of opti- 
cal glass per hour. 

In the ensuing years the process was adapt- 
ed to production of optical blanks of all 
sizes—for us in lenses for bombsights, peri- 
scopes, aerial cameras, wind tunnel windows, 
and missile-tracking optics, 

The production technique allowed Corning 
to go into peacetime production of low- 
Priced, high-quality lenses for spectacles, 
telescopes, and cameras. 

The chief accent of management men re- 
sponding to a survey questionnaire is on de- 
velopment of better, more durable materials, 
More reliable manufacturing techniques, and 
increased product reliability. This reatcion 
is inevitable; American businessmen have 
traditionally excelled in developing engineer- 
ing ideas aimed at offering end products of 
higher quality, greater utility, and minimum 
unit manufacturing cost. 

In the missile and space field, gains have 
been made in such areas as materials, elec- 
tronics, equipments, medicine, propulsion, 
communications, areonautics, air traffic con- 
trol and navigation, and knowledge of human 
psychology and physiology. 
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COMPETITORS RELUCTANT 


For obvious compeitive reasons, some firms 
are none too communicative, This is espe- 
cially true of the motor car manufacturers. 
Chrysler Corp. acknowledges that its propul- 
sion work for satellite vehicles is bound to 
generate scientific arid engineering sugges- 
tions to be considered ultimately for appli- 
cation to its commercial product lines. 

General Electric also is reluctant to speak 
in general terms of the potentialities of its 
space work assignments for other manufac- 
turing divisions. GE regards space travel as 
an extension of terrestrial travel. GE also 
points to benefits in the development of ma- 
terials—metallic and otherwise—which make 
possible recoverable nose cones capable of 
withstanding the stresses and strains of re- 
entry. 

SIZING UP MARKETS 


Volume procurement of lithium has 
brought down the price, sparking producers’ 
thinking about commercial markets. The 
sole commercial use that immediately comes 
to mind is in nickel-oxide storage batteries. 
Firestone and Shell Chemical are reported to 
be employing a litium catalyst in synthetic 
rubber production. Frank R, Cook Co., Den- 
ver, suppliers of silver-zinc batteries for 
guided missile power, look to civilian cus- 
tomers in need of lightweight and small 
(one-sixth to one-fourth the dimensions of 
conyentional batteries) for portable and air- 
borne applications, 

Rosemont Engineering Co., Minneapolis, 
has only begun exploiting the market for a 
variety of precision platinum resistance tem- 
perature sensors developed for missiles. The 
company stresses the high accuracy and sta- 
bility of its product for temperature meas- 
urements, in. selling for all industrial or 
commercial applications. 

CASES IN POINT 


Raytheon Manufacturing Co. uses the term 
“fallout” for products originally designed for 
military needs. In World War II, Raytheon 
supplied three of four allied warships with 
surface search radars. Today Raytheon 
claims to be the largest single producer of 
such equipment for the world’s merchant 
shipping and passenger lines. 

In little more than 3 years, Raytheon’s 
payroll has increased from 18,000 to 39,000. 
Where its ratio of government to non- 
Governmental activity was 60-40 percent in 
1956, company responsibilities for the Falcon 
and Sparrow III, among other systems, have 
increased the ratio to 85-15 percent. 

With an eye to the future, Raytheon's 
market planners are concentrating on re- 
sources which, combined with capabilities 
of companies Raytheon has been acquiring, 
will make the company name as familiar In 
commercial marts as it was before its radio- 
TV operations were sold to Admiral Corp. 

A major rubber company, whose identity 
is withheld by request, reports that a high- 
speed, fabric-laminated tread tire used on 
recoverable test missiles is also being sold 
now for commercial jet aircraft. Marblette 
Corp, producer of: resins for missile and 
rocket applications and atomic submarine 
construction, cites civillan uses for each 
type. One is already popular in plastic tool- 
ing, metal-bonding, adhesive and casting, 
and laminating operations; the other, in 
high-density casting compounds. The lat- 
ter type resin is lead-filled for barriers 
against radiation. 

SKF Industries is now producing for non- 
Government users all precision, special toler- 
ance bearings for electric motors, in- 
cluding those of unique design, that the 
military had to have. Both Air Force and 
Navy needs have contributed greatly to such 
advances. A major Air Force contribution in 
recent years was the technique for plating 
nickel and tin-indium without electrical 
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current to prolong the life of friction bear- 
ings and similar parts. 
PEACE-TO-WAR-TO-PEACE 

The inter-relationship of peaceful indus- 
trial research and that for defense is graphi- 
cally illustrated in the case of Westinghouse 
Electric's interest in thermoelectrical devel- 
opments. 

The company began to study th — 
bility of converting electricity directly to 
heat in 1937. By 1939, the Westinghouse 
Exhibit at the New York World's Fair was 
showing thermocouples demonstrating this 
principle. 

Early in the 1950's, management's imagi- 
nation was fired by the possibility of ther- 
moelectric household appliances which would 
be highly efficient, have no turning parts, 
nothing to wear out. The intensive labora- 
tory activity for the next 3 centered 
on & small but highly dependable prime 
source of electricity, a generator that would 
be gas-fueled at first but eventually nuclear- 
fueled. 

The Navy happened to be in the market 
for such a power generator. Since West- 
inghouse had acquired considerable experi- 
ence and knowledge in this field, the com- 
pany was put to work. The objective: to 
bulld a lightweight, highly efficient genera- 
tor capable of performing the selective cool- 
ing required for electronic gear in aircraft 
and in equipments such as those used in the 
Arctic for commulcations networks. 

The advent of the space age heightened 
the need for power generators for satellite 
vehicles. Westinghouse is subcontractor in 
this connection for projects on which the 
Martin Co. and Minnesota Mining & Manu- 
facturing have prime responsibility. West- 
inghouse also has an Alr Force order for a 
TAP-100 (Terrestrial A 100 
watts) generator for remote locations such 
as the Arctic. Ultimately, such equipment, 
relying on nuclear fuel, can power relay sta- 
tions for round-the-world communications. 

A Navy contract calls for a 500-watt gen- 
erator and a thermoelectric air conditioner 
for shipboard use, with a capacity of 1 ton. 
This unit is a parallel development of the 
warmer-cooler, dehumidifier, 


house’s projected line of 
home appliances. 8 
IMPROBABLE DIVERSIFICATION 

Most Americans are not only startled by 
the fact that billions in Government sci- 
entific and engineering research and tech- 
nological development pay off in terms of 
new jobs, new products, new industries, and 
the resulting increase in economic wealth; 
they are also surprised to see that con- 
panies engaged in one line of manufactur- 
ing diversify into remote fields as a result 
of their defense activities. 

The public thinks of Food Machinery & 
Chemical Corp. as a packaging business, 
with some ordnance work. Not generally 
realized is the new technique Food Ma- 
chinery has for continuous welding of vari- 
ous t of aluminum, including those of 
considerable thickness, 

Another example is the case of Rocket- 
dyne Division of North American Aviation, 
a division created because of the space age. 
Rocketdyne produces hydrazine liquid stor- 
able propellants. Rocketdyne officials say 
drugs based on hydrazine derivatives have 
been tested In terms of treatment for men- 
tal illnesses and tuberculosis. The com- 
pany gives no indication that it contem- 
plates entering the pharmaceutical indus- 
try. But it is significant that most of the 
10,000 compounds that have been introduced 
in medical practice since 1939—the outbreak 
of World War U—were available much 
sooner than might otherwise be the case 
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because of mobilization requirements and 
wartime demands. 

General Bronze Corp., a leading manufac- 
turer of metal windows and other construc- 
“tion items, is preparing to spill over into the 
industrial and commercial electronics flelds. 
A subsidiary devoted to space science and 
engineering requirements, G. B. Electronics, 
Inc., was established less than 2 years ago, 
to develop tracking antenna systems for mis- 
sile support equipment supplied by prime 
contractors. The company has now gone in 
for infrared research, with prospects of turn- 
ing out highly sensitive devices for such in- 
dustrial uses as the detection of flaws in the 
welding of aircraft. 

MOVING INTO AERONAUTICS 


‘The aeronautics industry is eyed by numer- 
ous companies—even though some of the 
best-known aircraft manufacturers, such as 
Douglas and Northrop, are turning to such 
fields as data processing and reduction tech- 
niques, and systems for production control 
in highly automated plants, respectively. 

Summers Gyroscope’s inexpensive auto- 
pilot for target drones has applicability in 
light aircraft as a cheap pilot assist/safety 
device. Avco's Lycoming Division anticipates 
that within a year it will be selling com- 
mercial versions of its T-53 and T-55 gas 
turbines for helicopters. Marine and indus- 
trial versions also will be offered. General 
Precision Laboratory, prime contractor for 
the Federal Aviation Agency’s semiautomatic 
traffic control system, cites its radar doppler 
automatic navigator (RADAN 500), for sale 
to business and commercial aircraft. The 
Stalker Corp., Essexville, Mich., mentions jet 
engines it builds for the military under GE 
subcontract as a line for other buyers. 

RCA is optimistic as to the civilian useful- 
ness of its radar equipment for Alr Force and 
Navy weather studies. Stavid Engineering. 
Inc., Plainfield, N.J., has elaborate apparatus 
for locating lightning flashes over a 2,000- 
mile radius and for instantaneous trans- 
mission, monitoring and plotting of weather 
front locations and movements. 


PEACEFUL ELECTRONICS 


A vast array of precision instruments, re- 
finements and improvements on automatic 
production control components, photo- 
graphic equipment, and infrared appliances 
will go into industrial and consumer marts. 
Miskella Infra-Red Co., Cleveland, is trans- 
ferring capabilities and know-how that go 
into its tasks for the Atlas satellite to new 
types of electronic lamps, hot dog roasters, 
switches, and ovens. ECO Engineering Co., 
a Newark, N.J., supplier of Redstone Arsenal, 
had to develop an inert thread sealing com- 
pound for that key customer. Now ECO 
counts on such sealing and antiseize com- 
pounds to appeal to pump manufacturers in 
the process industries. 

The tremendous impetus which defense 
research gave to the miniaturization of elec- 
tronic components continues. Dresser In- 
dustries’ Southwestern Industrial Electronic 
Co., Houston, is “transistorizing and mini- 
fying" for portable radio and television sets. 
In addition, Southwestern makes micro- 
miniature roller, needle and ball bearings for 
compressed air-turbine dental drills. An- 
other missile electronics suplier, Miles Re- 
producer, Inc., New York City, is promoting 
an automatic voice recorder which starts 
and stops at the sound of a voice, and a 
Walkie-Recordall which is a miniature con- 
ference recorder-transcriber. 


LONG RANGE JOBS 


An eloquent indication of the benefits to 
industry of current programs is the spate 
of large “engineers wanted” ads in metro- 
politan Sunday newspapers; most of the ad- 
vertisers are space age research and develop- 
ment organizations. 

In the hectic competition for the most de- 
sirable mechanical and electronic engineers, 
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companies emphasize the long-range attrac- 
tions of careers in their laboratories. The 
propeller division of Curtiss-Wright Corp., 
for example, specifically mentions that the 
design, development and testing work avall- 
able on “advanced air vehicles“ and the 
control concepts under development have 
“application in industry as well as many 
other areas yet to be fully explored.” 

A few winters back, after the Soviets had 
orbited their second satellite, a group of 
U.S. Congressmen landed in Sydney, Aus- 
tralla, on a transpolar Antarctic fight. One 
of them, Representative Torpert H. Mac- 
DONALD, of Boston, was properly respectful in 
reading of the accomplishment in a Down 
Under newspaper. The hotel elevator oper- 
ator was reassuring and consoling. “You 
Yanks needn't worry,” he said. “You'll do 
all right. And when you get your satellites 
going round the earth, they'll be much bet- 
ter. They'll be air-conditioned.” 

The lawmaker from an area abounding in 
electronics production and research activi- 
ties for the Space Agency and ARPA thinks 
this point was well taken. Experience has 
proven that every military undertaking in 
nuclear fission and fusion, astronautics, elec- 
tranic computation, and new aerodynamic 
and hydrodynamic R. & D. is from the out- 
set destined to pay off in new skills, tech- 
nologies, industries, and related forms of 
economic wealth. 


THe WARM SIDE or THE COLD WAR 
(By Clarke Newlon) 


The visit to this country of Nikita Khru- 
shehe is significant in several ways. Histori- 
cally, he is the first Russian chief of govern- 
ment to set foot on American soil. Histori- 
cally, also, he arrives near the second anni- 
versary of his Nation’s greatest technologi- 
cal triumph—the orbiting of Sputnik L 
Politically, he is linked to the Administra- 
tion's hopes of cutting down the military 
budget. Morally, he holds the hope of the 
West for a lessening of tensions, for dis- 
armament, for global sanity. 

It is very difficult to believe that the Soviet 
Premier will really change any of his com- 
munistic spots during his visit here, or im- 
mediately thereafter. However, we do be- 
lieve it is far better for East-West protagon- 
ists to meet personally on almost any terms 
than to stand glowering at each other across 
the oceans and continents. And there is 
always the hope that the visit will enlarge 
the Premier's outlook. 

With this in mind we would like to call 
his attention to the lead story in this issue 
of this magazine—a story dealing with the 
peaceful uses which American industry has 
found for products and techniques devel- 
oped during the cold war of the past decade. 

Khrushchev'’s contempt for capitalism is 
well and widely known. Alluding to Amer- 
ica on October 10, 1957, he said: “There are 
still reactionary militarist forces in the world 
which are preparing for war and which do 
not want disarmament, fearing to lose their 
profits. The capitalists are worried about 
their profits.” 

It would be strange indeed if capitalists 
were not concerned to some extent about 
their profits, profits being one of the prime 
bases of capitalism. But it might surprise 
the Soviet Premier to learn the trend this 
concern takes. 

As detailed in this week’s story, a missile 
and rockets survey revealed that during the 
past decade military, missile, and space re- 
search has produced countless new products, 
new industrial techniques, and even entire 
hew industries for peaceful, civilian usage. 
While working to produce better defense 
vehicles and spacecraft, American industry 
has never lost sight of the fact that it is 
inherent In its very nature to be always 
searching for ways to improve the every- 
day living of the American people. Missile 
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optics produce better eyeglasses; the material 
created for a radome also makes more dur- 
able kitchenware; the search for a new fuel 
produces a new medicine and thus on. 

No democratic society has ever looked fav- 
orably on military expenditures. The atti- 
tude has always been, understandably, that 
military spending is almost literally waste, 
that a dollar for defense could be spent for 
some worthwhile purpose if defense weren't 
necessary. 

Within our military budget, which ac- 
counts for from 10 to 15 percent of our 
gross national income, many items have 
been produced which have great economic 
(as well as military) value. They have les- 
sened man’s labors, improved his health, 
and well-being, lengthened his life span. 
This is not and never will be an argument 
for increasing military budgets, of course; 
but it does demonstrate that these military 
expenditures have brought civilian benefits 
which otherwise might not have resulted— 
or at least would have been years longer 
in arriving. 

The point which we hope will not be per- 
mitted to escape the attention of Premier 
Khrushchev is this: 

Not only can this country devote its econ- 
omy to buillding one of the greatest defense 
machines in the world, aid its western allies 
both militarily and economically, create and 
carry out a potentially great space pro- 
gram—it can do this and at, the same time 
give its citizens the highest living standard 
ever known. 

Not only has this country accepted the 
challenge of the cold war which the Rus- 
sians have forced upon us, but in effect we 
are making it pay for itself through our vast 
production system and consumer capacity. 

We think this is a tribute to the American 
system and to American industry, We doubt 
that the same thing is even remotely true 
in Mr. Khrushehev's country; his own tech- 
nical leadership isn't geared to think of 
civilian well-being, either industrially or 
spiritually. 

If this one fact can be brought home to 
the Soviet Premier it may both enlighten 
and discourage him somewhat—enlighten 
him to the fact that though we don't try to 
force our way of life on the world, we like 
it; and discourage his hopes of changing 
that fact. 


Traditional Values in American Life 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE J. McCARTHY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, Dr. 
Ralph H. Gabriel, distinguished Ameri- 
can historian, has prepared a study 
called Traditional Values in American 
Life for the U.S. National Commission 
for UNESCO. Dr. Gabriel’s study is to 
be used in a proposed series of round- 
table discussions on the theme, Tradi- 
tional Values in Modern Life in India 
and in the United States.” The round- 
tables are to be held concurrently in 
India and in the United States under the 
sponsorship of the Indian National Com- 
mission for UNESCO and the U.S. Na- 
tional Commission for UNESCO. Asim- 
ilar paper is being prepared under the 
auspices of the Indian National Com- 
mission dealing with traditional values 
in Indian life. 
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This project is planned as a bilateral 
contribution to UNESCO's project on 
Mutual Appreciation of Eastern and 
Western Cultural Values. Its aim is to 
help increase and deepen mutual knowl- 
edge, understanding, and appreciation 
between the people of the United States 
and the people of India. 

Dr. Gabriel formerly held the chair of 
sterling professor of history at Yale and 
has been for the past year a professor at 
the School of International Service at 
American University. 

In his foreword to the study, Dr. 
Gabriel says, “The present essay has at- 
tempted a kind of silhouette of the 
values of one civilization—that of the 
United States.” He has summarized 
American values under the following 
headings: Politics, Law, Religion, Educa- 
tion, Social Values, Science, Economics, 
Art, and International Relations. 

Dr. Gabriel's complete study is avail- 
able from the U.S. National Commission 
for UNESCO. I should like vo include 
here a part of his discussion of American 
values in politics, as they have evolved 
from the days of the American Revolu- 
tion. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have excerpts from Traditional 
Values in American Life printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Out of the heritage from England, the 
experience with government in the Colonies, 
the struggle for independence, the creation 
of the Republic, and the experience of more 
than a century and a half of independence 
have come American values in the area of 
politics. They include the following con- 
cepts and foals: 

1. The concept of the State as a utilitarian 
device created to further the general welfare. 

2, Freedom and responsibility of the indi- 
vidual adult person to have a voice in the 
Government under which he lives as exem- 
Plified in the right and responsibility to 
vote. A 

3. Freedom of access to knowledge of all 
kinds save only when disclosure of particular 
information would endanger the whole com- 
munity. Sound judgments by persons havy- 
ing a voice in their Government must be 
based on knowledge as full and as accurate 
as possible. 

4. Freedom to express orally or in writing 
opinions honestly held concerning economic, 
religious, political, or social matters. In the 
case of political opinions, this freedom is 
limited by the requirement that actions to 
carry opinions into effect myst conform to 
the procedures for changing the policies 


or structure of the State as set forth in the 


Constitution of the United States. A further 
general limitation is that expression of 
Opinion must not lead immediately to panic 
Or disorder. Americans regard freedom of 
speech and freedom of the press as the cor- 
nerstone or republican institutions. 

5. The protection of the free citizen 
against unreasonable invasion of privacy by 
Officers of government. 

6. The right of free citizens to assemble 
Poaceably. 

7. The supremacy of civil authority over 
the military in conformity with the principle 
that the civil authority is the decisionmaking 
Power and the military is the instrument, 
When needed, to carry decisions into efect. 

Efforts throughout our national history to 
realize fully the goal of citizen participation 
in government suggest the evolutionary 
character of American values. By the end of 
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the first third of the 19th century practically 
all of the States had extended the right to 
vote to all males 21 or over. As the century 
ended most of the States had passed laws 
requiring that a voter cast his ballot in 
secret. ‘These laws were intended to pre- 
vent the improper manipulation of elections 
by threats or bribery of electors. In 1920 
an amendment to the Constitution gave to 
women of the United States the right to 
vote. In the first half of the 20th century, 
the States In the southern part of the United 
States where Negroes were very numerous 
sharply limited by legislative enactment or 
by administrative procedures the number of 
Negro citizens permitted to vote. In the 
middle decades of the century, the Supreme 
Court of the United States struck down 
these enactments and administrative proce- 
dures that came within its jurisdiction on 
the ground that they were contrary to the 
Constitution, In 1957 the Congress of the 
United States enacted a civil rights law, 
the purpose of which is to protect the right 
of the Negro to vote. The act represented a 
step forward in guaranteeing throughout the 
Nation full political rights to the colored 
man. Determined opposition in many south- 
ern communities, however, impeded its full 
enforcement. But the very fact that the 
goal had not been completely realized tended 
to focus public attention throughout the 
country on the transcendent importance of 
this value for the principle of government by 
the consent of the governed. 

Since the establishment of the Nation 
each generation of Americans has faced in 
one form or another the problem of main- 
taining freedom of speech and of the press, 
The exercise of these rights has at one time 
or another been threatened in local com- 
munities where tensions arising out of rell- 
gious, racial, or political issues exacerbated 
the relations between a dominant majority 
and a dissenting minority. In the decade 
that followed World War IT, several disclos- 
ures of subversive activities in the Federal 
Government on the part of persons working 
in the interest of a foreign power created at a 
time of international tension widespread 
fears for the security of the Nation. Anxiety, 
affecting large mumbers of the people and 
appearing in the Congress, created a situ- 
ation in which public criticism of certain 
of the policies of the United States became 
& dangerous activity for the citizen. In 
these months of fear, however, many citizens 
in public addresses and writings and many 
newspapers in editorials stoutly maintained 
the ancient right to responsible and honest 
criticism. Such affirmations did much to 
rouse the public to the danger that ill- 
considered measures intended to maintain 
the security of the Nation might destroy the 
rights and liberties upon which its institu- 
tions depend. The Supreme Court in sev- 
eral important decisions struck a balance be- 
tween the security of the Nation and the 
treodom of the individual. In these deci- 
sions the Court moved to preserve freedom 
of thought in an age of international ten- 
sion. Experience, beginning in the early 
days of the Republic, has given force to the 
American maxim: The price of lberty is 
eternal vigilance.” 


Khrushchey’s Conditions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
0 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
should like to call to the attention of my 
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colleagues an excellent editoria] on the 
recent foreign affairs article by Mr. 
Khrushchey which appeared in the 
Commonweal, September 18, 1959. This 
is one of the most thoughtful and closely 
reasoned statements on the article which 
I have been privileged to read. 

The editorial says that the real dif- 
ference between the Soviet Union and 
the Western democracies has to do with 
the basic conceptions of man and human 
society, conceptions which derive from 
the great Judaeo-Christian tradition 
and which emphasize the dignity and 
inviolability of the human person and 
the democratic freedoms that protect 
him from all manner of tyranny. 

Task unanimous consent that this edi- 
torial be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Commonweal, Sept. 18, 1959] 

KERUSHCHEV’s CONDITIONS 


In some ways it is curious that so able a 
dialectitian as the Soviet Premier should in 
his foreign affairs article have led up to his 
three conditions for peace by a series of pal- 
pably false assertions. Surely he would 
credit the elite which reads that informative 
American quarterly with enough knowledge 
of recent history to perceive the lack of any 
real factual basis for certain of his leading 
claims, Perhaps, in this trial balloon pre- 
ceding his American visit, Khrushchev was 
counting more heavily on the impact that 
mass media summaries of his article would 
make on the less interested and less informed 
but wider American reading and listening 
public, 

In any case these claims do little to build 
up confidence in his estimates of present 
conditions and his promises for the future. 
To begin with, how can we reconcile his con- 
tention that the Soviet Union has from its 
beginnings adhered to peaceful coexistence 
as the basic principle of its foreign policy 
with its actual expansionism of the past 40 
years? The list of its successful conquests 
by force is a long one, from the Baltic States 
and other subject nations now within the 
Soviet Union to the satellites of Eastern 
Europe. Or how can Soviet “renunciation of 
interference In the internal affairs of other 
countries with the object of altering their 
system of government, or mode of life, or 
for any other motive” square with the long- 
standing existence and activity of Moscow- 
directed Communist Parties in virtually 
every country in the world? 

Mr. Khrushchey goes on to eschew eco- 
nomic imperialism because of the unlimited 
home market enjoyed by the Soviet Union 
and other socialist countries, when it is 
widely known that the purchasing power of 
the individual citizen in those lands has 
been for years, and still is, far below that 
of its contemporaries in the West. As head of 
one of the most drastic and efficient totalitar- 
ian dictatorships the world has ever seen, the 
Soviet Premier has the effrontery to say that 
“it is the people who determine the desti- 
nies of the socialist states * * * the people 
who themselves create all the material and 
spiritual values of society.” 

Alongside the Khrushchev claim that the 
Soviet Union has reduced its vast armies by 
more than 2 million men must be set its 
marked growth in undersea, missile and nu- 
clear-weapon strength. And its temporary 
discontinuance of thermonuclear tests must 
be balanced by Russia’s adamant refusal, up 
to now, to agree to systems of international 
controls involving adequate inspection by 
non-Russians within the U.S.S.R, as well as 
by inspection teams made up of a number 
of nationalities operating in other countries, 
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In the light of these opening gambits, it 
is difficult to see how Mr. Khrushchev can ex- 
pect Americans to have confidence that his 
conditions for peace will be acceptable. 
Doubtless it has been tragically misleading 
for us to address the captive nations in terms 
of liberation without any feasible means of 
effecting it. But as a people long identi- 
fied with the democratic freedoms and the 
principle of national self-determination, we 
can hardly be. expected to agree to the 
permanent subjugation against their will of 
the Hungarian and other subject peoples. 

The German question scarcely looks more 
promising. Except that West Berlin might 
curtail its propaganda activities in the in- 
terests of a settlement, there seems to be 
little that the Western powers have to offer 
here. It is again barefaced effrontery for 
Khrushchev, with his East German puppet 
regime continuing against the manifest op- 
position of the people, to declare that “no 
attempts should be made to interfere from 
outside” with the process of German reuni- 
fication. In view of Russia's flagrant viola- 
tions of the Potsdam agreement and many 
others, how could any credence be placed in 
its promise to guarantee the independence 
of West Berlin and “the preservation of the 
existing way of life there”? 

On the question of trade with the Soviet 
Union there might be somewhat more lee- 
way. At one point Mr. Khrushchev calls for 
“extensive and absolutely unrestricted inter- 
national trade,” at another for “the exchange 
of everything produced by human genius in 
the sphere of peaceful branches of material 
production.” There is a difference between 
the two phrases, particularly as one of the 
things that restricts American-Soviet trade 
is our embargo against exports of strategic 
materials to the Soviet Union. It appears 
possible that trade could be expanded on a 
pragmatic basis for the mutual benefit of 
both countries, especially wherever such ex- 
changes of goods and services would incline 
the Soviets toward converting their impres- 
sive productive powers away from war indus- 
tries to the makings of things that raise 
their general living standards. 

As an able debater, Khrushchev has ut- 
tered a number of sober truths to accom- 
pany his fictions. His comments on the 
vulnerability of all of us to modern weapons, 
and the need of avoiding at all hazards an 
all-out shooting war, cannot be gainsaid. 
His reiteration of the challenge that his way 
and our way be permitted to compete un- 
hampered for the allegiance of men and 
nations has its appealing side. 

But he resorts to the clever debating trick 

of misstating the issue. He would have the 
contest between socialism and capitalism, 
rather than between communism and democ- 
racy. Once he has identified the American 
way with capitalism, a concept which in- 
spires hostility on almost every hand, he 
has gone far toward winning the big de- 
bate before the peoples of the world. And 
it has been all too easy for Mr. Nrxon and 
other American spokesmen to fall into this 
trap. 
Mr. Khrushchev also likes to present the 
debate in terms of productivity and future 
standards of living. Here defendets of the 
American way are even more easily led down 
a debating cul de sac. Not only can we 
point to our color TV sets, air-conditioners, 
1960 cars, deep freezes, and washing ma- 
chines, but we can contrast present living 
standards generally under the two systems. 
Here Khrushchey cites comparative rates of 
growth and forecasts a rosy Communist fu- 
ture, That takes some of the starch out of 
our productivity argument, but it is not the 
main reason for warning against this pit- 
Tall. 

The real difference between the Soviet 
Union and the Western democracies is not 
one of productivity, of low versus high liv- 
ing standards or—especially where the 
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United States is concerned—of socialism 
versus capitalism. It goes far deeper than 
that. It has to do with the basic concep- 
tions of man and of human society, con- 
ceptions. which derive from the great 
Judaeo-Christian tradition and which em- 
phasize the dignity and inviolability of the 
human person and the democratic freedoms 
that protect him from all manner of tyr- 
anny. That is the burden of our side of 
the debate with Mr. Khrushchev, but until 
we demonstrate that we are willing to make 
adequate sacrifices during this cold war pe- 
riod for the sake of these things in which 
we believe, we shall have a hard time con- 
vincing Mr. Khrushchev, other peoples—or 
ourselves, 


Lessons From Harvey Point? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT C. BONNER 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. BONNER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks and include therein an editorial 
from the Greensboro Daily News dated 
September 13 entitled “Lessons From 
Harvey Point?” 


In the area of 50 miles, including the 
city of Elizabeth City, Edenton, and 
Hertford, N.C., on the Albemarle Sound, 
the Navy has completely built and closed 
three naval installations: an airfield 
costing many millions of dollars; a light- 
er-than-air base at Weeksville, near 
Elizabeth City, N.C., at tremendous cost; 
and now Harvey Point. 


It is difficult, Mr. Speaker, to under- 
‘stand. 


Lessons From Harvey POINT? 


This promised investigation into the fiasco 
of Harvey Point should not be allowed to 
trail off in mere words. North Carolina has 
a particular interest in it. But our concern 
goes much further. Is what happened with 
reference to this seaplane base and abandon- 
ment of the planes which were to be based 
there representative of the armed services 
in this instance the Navy’s—lack of long- 
range planning and waste of millions of dol- 
lars of tax money? 

It is not enough to assure contractors that 
they will not lose as a result of the sudden 
shift of plans, after $11,500,000 had already 
been spent on land acquisition and facilities 
and around $400 million in research work 
and development of the now outcast Sea- 
masters, The taxpayers have already caught 
it in the neck; and a large sum which might 
have been spent on some other phase of our 
sorely pressed defense program has gone 
down the rathole. 

The Daily News has looked upon the Har- 
vey Point installation with quizzical eye 
ever since it was announced. We trust that 
any investigation will determine whether 
this completely new installation was neces- 
sary when facilities had only recently been 
abandoned at nearby Weeksville and Eden- 
ton. 

Withal, there is the lesson for every com- 
munity whose economy is geared to defense 
to realize the instability of that dependence 
and to seek to prepare for the day when its 
defense payroll may be sharply cut or elim- 
inated. Our transcending desire is for peace, 
but there is a shudder at what might hap- 
pen to our economy if, all of a sudden, peace 
did descend upon us, 
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Harvey Point calls for expanded study, in 
its implications, its immediate application, 
and its symbolism of defense helter-skelter- 
ism. 


The Chaplain of the Senate Writes on Mr. 
Khrushchev's Visit 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President; our 
worthy Chaplain of the Senate, Dr. Fred- 
erick Brown Harris, has advised us 
neither to jeer nor cheer during the tour 
in this country of Premier Khrushchev, 
of the Soviet Union. I agree with this 
sound advice. Whenever I read the 
Chaplain’s brilliant articles on the edi- 
torial page of the Washington Sunday 
Star, I realize anew what a talented and 
gifted man presides over the spiritual 
needs of the U.S. Senate. I ask unani- 
mous consent that a particularly able 
piece of writing by Reverend Harris from 
the Star of September 13, 1959, entitled 
“Who Goes There?” be printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Washington Sunday Star, Sept. 13, 
1959] 


WHo Gores THERE? 


(By Dr. Frederick Brown Harris, Chaplain of 
the U.S. Senate) 

“Who goes there?" Every true American 
sentinel on the ramparts of freedom will be 
forced to utter that challenge in the crucial 
days just ahead. The rotund Russian peasant 
who has fought his way to the top of the 
bloody Soviet pyramid is coming to the Amer- 
ica he has long eagerly desired tosee. He who 
despises spires comes to a Nation whose 
proudest boast is that it is under God and 
whose uncoerced pulpits, from sea to sea, as a 
follow; there is no such thing as honor. 
famous French visitor put it years ago, “are 
ablaze with righteousness.” In his vast do- 
main the ancient church is but a Charlie 
McCarthy on the knee of the police state. 
To this threatening Goliath who so soon will 
tread our soil, the sacred beliefs which made 
and preserve America, and lifted its spires 
against the sky of an expanding democracy 
where the people rule, are but the opiate of 
the people—nothing but @ snare and a 
delusion, > 

Who goes there? It is one whose basic 
creed rises no higher than the dust beneath 
his feet. For him, everything in the uni- 
verse is explained by whirling atoms. There 
is no God high over all. From that creed it 
follows as the night the day that for indi- 
viduals or a nation there is no moral code to 
follow; there is no such thing as honor. 
The disciples of Karl Marx have no rule of 
action but expediency. Morals is anything 
that will make any contribution to the com- 
munization of the world—no matter who or 
how many are marked for liquidation in the 
pursult of that objective. Nikita S. Khru- 
shchey subscribes fully to the dictum of his 
master, Lenin, who decreed: “It is necessary 
to use any ruse, cunning, unlawful methods, 
even concealment of the truth.“ 

In the carrying out of that creed without 
pity or ‘conscience Khrushchey's record is 
stained blood red by terrible ruthlessness, 
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in purges and perfidy, in executions and 
murdered freedom fighters, which put Nero 
in the shade. Upon his hands is the blood 
of our slaughtered sons in Korea. And upon 
his lips are the falsehoods charging the 
United States with deadly germ warfare. In 
very truth all this must be said as the cry is 
raised, “Who goes there?” 

Inasmuch as we are standing under the 
spires of the Spirit let us enter church por- 
tals and listen to a prophet of the Most High, 
beloyed these many years by his nation, 
Sweden, Bishop Bengt Jonzon, To any 
thought of inviting the boss to that nation, 
so close to the Red abomination as to feel 
its hot breath in their faces, the good bishop 
warns: “To invite Khrushchev to our coun- 
try would be the same as letting an enemy 
through the frontlines in a shooting war. 
Every word and action of his serves a defi- 
nite purpose to split the free world, to con- 
fuse our judgment, to break down the will 
to resist, to encourage defeatism,’ That's 
the answer of a great churchman to the 
question, "Who goes there?” 

But in this crisis all Americans should vow 
that nothing be said or done to embarrass 
our President or to make more difficult his 
noble attempt to seek for some ray of hope 
as he deals face to face with the headman 
of the Kremlin, By personal contact, amid 
visible fruits of democracy in this promised 
land flowing with milk and honey, our 
peace-loving Chief Executive has taken it 
upon himself to face this ebullient, confi- 
dent exponent of the false gods of mate- 
Tialism with the truth as it is exemplified, 
however imperfectly, in the American sys- 
tem. Of course, it is all a gamble. But 
the President is convinced, in these epochal 
days of dread and danger, that as the dic- 
tator sees and feels our America some of his 
erroneous, preconceived notions may be 
modified, as he realizes that we are all in 
the same boat now in the swift rapids, with 
the thunder of Niagara just ahead. The 
President, as he deals with this man with 
Such enormous power in his hands, deserves 
the fervent prayers of the millions under the 
Stars and Stripes who believe in the God 
the Kremlin denies. 

We can rest in confidence that our elected 
leader who faces the unelected Soviet spokes- 
man has often declared that our dem 
does not even make sense without God and 
without a deeply felt religion. 

To the visitor who in these September 
days will be answering, in his pronounce- 
ments, the question "Who goes there? Amer- 
ica will be saying at every turn: “We believe 
that the American Revolution was tremen- 
dously more significant than the Russian 
revolution, and that the inspiring exemplar 
Of the possibilities of the common man is 
not Lenin, but Lincoln—the Lincoln who 
Said: ‘Our reliance is in the true love of 
liberty which God has planted in our bos- 
oms. Our defense is in the preservation of 
the spirit which prizes liberty as the heritage 
of all men—in all lands—everywhere.’” 

And so, without any illusions as to who 
goes there, with eyes wide open we say to 
our President, with the plaudits of Europe 
ringing in his ears, "May God empower you 
âs you face this noble gamble.” Let us re- 
member that even Paul the Apostle approved 
the murder of Stephen and counted it a 
Stern duty to deal out threatenings and 
slaughter, and to make havoc for the early 
church. But Paul, as be was then, the high- 
handed persecutor, became Christ's devoted 
bondservant. Across the centuries his name 
stands next to the one he persecuted. Could 
not that miracle of transformation happen 
aguin? 

Who goes there? One who if he could 
but see, like Paul, the light, and repent, and 
change his attitude, could go down in his- 
tory as a great benefactor of humanity in 
this age on ages telling. 

But as matters now stand, for loyal Amer- 
cans, while there must be, of course, no 
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Jeers, there must be no cheers. This visitor 
must be received—not as a friend—for he is 
an enemy—with correct and dignified for- 
mality. If this avowed foe of the precious 
things we hold nearest our hearts should be 
received with fulsome welcome, or as a con- 
quering hero, we would be doing something 
terrible to ourselves. To receive him, thus, 
America would be crucifying her own prin- 
ciples. Any applause will be to toll the bells 
of hope for all the captive nations who will 
be listening. 

Courtesy does not even demand that we 
lend our physical presence. It is possible to 
look and listen by way of the radio and tele- 
vision. In any event, to be true to ourselves 
the reception accorded should be politely 
regular. Anything else will be a vote to sell 
the soul of America to the devil of tyranny. 


The Khrushchev Invitation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. AUGUST E. JOHANSEN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. JOHANSEN. Mr. Speaker, since 
Soviet Premier Khrushchev, in his re- 
cent article for the magazine Foreign 
Affairs as seen fit again to chide the 
Congress for adopting the captive na- 
tions resolution, I believe it is particu- 
larly in order to place in the Recor the 
views on the Khrushchey visit held by 
the principal author and sponsor of this 
resolution. 

I refer to Dr. Lev E. Dobriansky, a 
professor in Soviet economics at George- 
town University and chairman of the 
Ukrainian Congress Committee of Amer- 
ica. Dr. Dobriansky is an authority on 
the empire-building activities of Soviet 
Russia and the role which Mr. Khru- 
shchev has played in this brutal con- 
quest. 


Under permission to extend and revise 
my remarks, I include a copy of the tele- 
gram sent to President Eisenhower by 
Dr. Dobriansky prior to the announce- 
ment of the invitation to Mr. Khrushchev 
to visit the United States and also 
a copy of the statement to the press by 
Dr. Dobriansky on August 7, following 
public disclosure of the invitation: 


TELEGRAM SENT TO PRESIDENT EISENHOWER BY 
ORIGINATOR OF CAPTIVE NATIONS WEEK IDEA 


THURSDAY, JULY 30, 1959. 

Dear Ma. Presipenr: As the originator of 
the Captive Nations Week idea and resolu- 
tion, I cannot adequately express in words 
our profound gratitude for your well-worded 
proclamation and also for your personal 
participation in a prayerful observance of 
the week in Gettysburg, Pa. 

Contrary to the understanding of some, 
both the resolution and proclamation are 
unique documents. For the first time they 
direct world attention to the fact that the 
majority of the captive nations are in the 
Soviet Union and Asis. It is this truth that 
disturbed Khrushchev most. By pointing to 
the gravest weakness in the Communist em- 
pire we placed Nikita the Sanguine on no- 
tice that we are well aware of the empire 
character of the USSR. itself. Without 
the resources of the captive non-Russian 
nations in the U.S.S.R., Russia itself would 
be a second- or third-rate power. The spread 
of this truth enormously devaluates Mos- 
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cow's propaganda bluff in any comparisons 
with our Nation. 

In the spirit of the Captive Nations Week, 
we sincerely hope that you will resist the 
Ul-advtsed pressure to invite Khrushchev to 
these shores. Wisely, we extended no official 
Invitation to Mikoyan. Khrushchev's crimi- 
nal record exceeds all. It is patently naive 
to believe that a spirit by the “Hangman of 
Ukraine” would add anything to what he 
already knows about our country. If he 
should acquire facts of incidental worth, it 
is equally illusory to think that this would 
produce a cessation of the cold war which, 
historically, imperialist Russia plays {for 
keeps. Moral principle alone should dissuade 
us from conferring respectability and legiti- 
macy to a dedicated enemy, the attributes 
he desires most in order to extend his empire. 

Sincerely yours, 
Dr. Lev E. DoBRIANSKY, 
Georgetown University. 


THE STATEMENT TO THE PRESIDENT 
(Delivered Aug. 7, 1959) 


Dear MR. PRESDENT: The Ukrainian Con- 
gress Committee of America again cannot 
thank you enough for your historic Procla- 
mation of Captive Nations Week. By act of 
Congress and your splendid proclamation, 
the United States has officially recognized 
for the first time the existence of the many 
captive non-Russian nations within the em- 
pire known as the Soviet Union. This repre- 
sents a great stride in our real understanding 
of the prison house of nations parading as 
the USS.R. It was most significant that 
while the Vice President was in Russia 
proper, Khrushchey had to hurry down to 
Ukraine to give a self-reassuring speech. 

We are, however, gravely disturbd by the 
invitation extended to Mr. Khrushchev to 
visit this country. In our judgment, this in- 
yitation cannot but be deplored as another 
Russian cold war victory which Moscow is 
already celebrating as Khrushchey's triumph. 
To countless Americans, this planned action 
appears now as & cynical sequel to our first 
observance of Captive Nations Week. 

In the view of this committee, the invita- 
tion constitutes another cold war defeat for 
the United States by placing the cloak of 
respectability and legitimacy on a political 
criminal, no matter how he is painted. More- 
over, Mr. Nesident, it so obviously contra- 
dicts your own test, put so often before our 
people, that you would not meet with Khru- 
shchey unless there were some encouraging 


amount to are a dangerous 

policy you so admirably upheld against all 
shortsighted pressures when Secretary Dulles 
was alive. 

This step really ushers in a new phase in 
our foreign policy. We now seem to be re- 
ducing our last and most potent weapon of 
clearcut superiority, our discriminating 
moral world leadership. Secretary Dulles 
must have rolled in his grave when this in- 
vitation was announced. The pressures that 
sought to oust him over a year ago, have 
now, but momentarily, won their first round. 

To us, who follow closely developments 
within the multinational Soviet Union, it is 
incredible that a genocidist and political 
criminal should be extended the official hos- 
pitality of this home of the free. His record 
in part shows: (1) As a party functionary in 
the early thirties (he played a brilliant role 
in the Moscow man-made famine in Ukraine 
that resulted in the annihilation of some 5 
Million lives; (2) for his excellent perform- 
ances, he was elevated to high party posts in 
Ukraine and had a hand in the genocide of 
some 11,000 lives in Vinnitsa, Ukraine, before 
the war; (3) although a Russian, he paved 
his way to leadership in the party in Ukraine 
by conducting many purges; (4) following 
World War II, he was specially dispatched by 
Stalin to quell the patriotic national resiste 
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ance in Ukraine. This partial record explains 
why he is widely regarded in Eastern Europe 


He showed it also in Georgia, 
Poland, and Hungary in 1956. Through his 
puppets, he showed it in Tibet. Only last 
month it was against the Ukrainian under- 
ground in the Carpathian Mountains. Fool- 
ing many of our Americans today as Stalin 
did before fully entrenching himself over 30 
years ago, the hangman continues this ter- 
rorism by less conspicuous but more effective 
methods in the Soviet Union. To assert, as 
some do, that peaceable methods have fea- 
tured his regime since the 20th Party Con- 
gress belies the facts. 

This committee, doubtless in addition to 
millions of Americans, regards the arguments 
offered to justify Khrushchev's visit here as 
spurious. It is almost insulting to the in- 
telligence of the American people that we are 
deemed by some as being naive enough to 
believe that Khrushchey does not already 
understand what the United States repre- 
“sents and possesses. Clearly, it didn't take 
the Russians long to understand where our 
atomic and missile secrets were. Khrushchev 
understands our country far more than many 
of us understand his empire in the Soviet 
Union itself and his centurles-fashioned 
methods and techniques. Those, like our 
visiting Governors to the U.S.S.R., who speak 
in mythical concepts of “the Soviet people” 
and “the Soviet nation,” and with callous 
disregard of the Lithuanian, Latvian, Ukrain- 
jan, and other captive non-Russian nations 
in the U.S.S.R., may well learn from the late 
Secretary of State Dulles. The Soviet bloc,” 
he said on October 10, 1955, “represents an 
amalgamation of about 900 million people, 
normally, constituting more than 20 distinct 
national groups.” The untutored harm some 
of us do to the freedom aspirations of 110 
million people making up the captive non- 
Russian nations in the USSR. cannot be 
too strongly emphasized. The blemish this 
places on our own traditions and the recipro- 
cal harm it incurs for our own security in- 
terests need hardly be stressed. 

It is an illusion to think that this visit and 
the later calculated summit meeting will 
relieve pressures on Berlin, the Middle East, 
Laos, free Korea, free China, and, indeed, 
upon our United States. This action shows 
how woefully unprepared we are to cope 
with Moscow's cold war challenge. More 
than anything else that Khrushchev now 
wants is respectability and legitimacy to con- 
solidate his empire. He is behaving in a tra- 
dition developed long before the Russian 
Revolution and we have not even begun to 
learn the lessons of Russian empire bulld- 
ing. Some of us may just as well pay tribute 
to Ivan the Terrible who was the first to use 
the “friendship and peace” tool in his cold 
war conquest of the Khanate of Kazan in the 
16th century. 

In the light of these facts and reasoned 
judgments, our conscience moves us to join 
with other Americans in peaceful demon- 
stration of protest and righteous condemna- 
tion against the hangman. The Russians— 
and, indeed, the Vice President traveled only 
in the Russian part of USS.R—had no 
crimes to denounce. By any stretch of logic, 
the hangman is no parallel case to our Vice 
President. We, as indeed many other Amer- 
icans who will in time voice themselves, can- 
not but share the moved feelings of Richard 
Cardinal Cushing, Senator STYLES BRIDGES, 
Congressman WALTER Jupp, and many other 
outstanding leaders in our society. 

In full confidence of your understanding 
and with God's many blessings upon you, 


Tam, 
Sincerely yours, 
Ley E, DOBRIANSKY, 
Chairman, the Ukrainian 
Congress Committee of America, 
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General Bradley Tries To Save Taxpayers” 
Money 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. L. MENDEL RIVERS 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina, Mr. 
Speaker, Gen. Mark E. Bradley, Jr., 
Deputy Chief of Staff, Materiel, U.S. Air 
Force, is conscious of the great respon- 
sibility which rests on his shoulders, 
The watchword of his office is the wise 
use of funds appropriated by the Con- 
gress. General Bradley has to make 
many decisions involving very large sums 
of money. Many of the contracts which 
he authorizes must necessarily be done 
without the benefit of competitive bid- 
ding. For reasons of security, perform- 
ance, and ability to produce, he must 
decide on who shall construct what, and 
for how much. Because of these difficult 
decisions and because of the fine char- 
acter which he possesses, General Brad- 
ley is instituting many fine procedures 
designed to save the ultimate in the 
funds entrusted to his use. 

In an address before the Air Force 
Association meeting in Miami on the 3d 
of September, General Bradley explained 
the policy of his office. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include therewith General Bradley's 
speech for insertion in the RECORD: 
ADDRESS sy Lr. Gen. M. E. BRADLEY, JR., 

DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF, MATERIEL, AT PRO- 

CUREMENT SEMINAR, AIR FORCE ASSOCIATION 

MEETING, Miami BEACH, FLA., SEPTEMBER 3, 

1959 

Mr. Chairman, gentlemen, your Invitation 
to address this seminar made it clear to me 
that you consider the Alr Force and industry 
partners in the business of defense. I agree 
that we are partners and that each of us often 
speaks for the other. But although we may 
have a dual mission we must never lose sight 
of the important mission of protecting the 
taxpayer's dollar. I assure you that the Air 
Force intends to do this at all times to the 
best of its ability. 

Your invitation left me a choice of topics 
for discussion. I have, therefore, selected a 
subject, “Current Air Force Procurement 
Problems," in which I am sure you are vitally 
interested. Like most discussions of pro- 
curement this one too is basically about 


money. But it is a particular aspect of pro-. 


curement money as it bears on Air Force- 
congressional relationships. 

Air Force funds are, of course, appropri- 
ated by Congress. Congress bases the appro- 
priation of funds for the Air Force primarily 
upon three considerations: 

The type of proximity of the threat facing 
us; 
The strength of the national economy; 

The ability of the Alr Force to use the 
money wisely and efficiently. 

It is the third consideration—the ability of 
the Air Force to use its funds wisely—which 
I want to discuss today. This thought is 
highly important because it affects the rela- 
tionship of the Air Force to Congress. Un- 
less Congress is convinced that the Air Force 
handles its funds carefully, it will not be 
willing to grant the Air Force the sums it 
needs. The denial of funds would seriously 
affect the ability of the Air Force to execute 
its mission. 
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I am keenly aware of the fact, and I am 
sure you are too, that the Appropriations 
Committees of both Houses of Congress seem 
to be convinced that the Air Force and in- 
dustry—the partnership we ere talking 
about—are not managing the defense dollar 
as well as we might. We have only to look 
at the reports of the Senate Appropriations 
Committee for the past 2 fiscal years to see 
why I say this. In both cases the commit- 
tee expressed grave concern over spiraling 
defense costs. This year the House Appro- 
priations Committee made a 1 percent 
across-the-board slash in the amount appro- 
priated. The purpose of the slash was to 
obtain improved management of funds and 
economies in procurement. The final de- 
fense appropriations approved by Congress 
carried a one-half percent reduction in funds. 

Congress did this partly because of the 
recent reports of the General Accounting 
Office on the misuse of funds by contractors. 
Several contractors had to refund substan- 
tial amounts to the Air Force on the ground 
that the money they had received was not 
earned. 

You can help us improve our position be- 
fore Congress if you will cooperate in three 
problem areas. These, then, are the sore 
spots we want to eradicate. First of all, as 
partners we must be able to depend on each 
other for reliable and accurate information 
when we are negotiating contracts. Sec- 
ondly, when we arrange letter contracts, we 
must be able to expect definitization of con- 
tracts without undue delay. And thirdly, 
we in the Air Force must have cooperation 
from contractors in reducing costs. A 
fourth point I will mention already has 
your cooperation.. This relates to small 
business. We are doing pretty well here, but 
I want to encourage further progress. Now, 
let me elaborate somewhat on these subjects 
that are so vital to our progress. 

As partners we must be able to trust each 
other fully during our negotiations of target 
prices. Both of us must furnish the other 
with current and completely accurate infor- 
mation. Inaccurate or out-of-date informa- 
tion defeats the purpose of the incentive 
type contract. This type contract, properly 
used, benefits both the Air Force and Indus- 
try. It benefits the Air Force because costs 
are substantially reduced. It benefits in- 
dustry by making profits commensurate with 
your performance. It benefits the taxpayer 
by giving him more defense for his money. 
I appeal to ali of you to see to it your com- 
pany gives our negotiators good and up-to- 
date prices, If the Air Force is to continue 
to utilize incentive contracts, you must 
prove by your actions that this will be done. 

It should not be necessary for one partner 
to require signed certificates attesting to the 
accuracy and currency of cost information. 
However, it now appears, from the facts fur- 
nished by the General Accounting Office,, 
that we will have to continue to require a 
certificate of accuracy. 

We are acting in accord with the policy 
of requiring a certificate of accuracy already 
adopted by the Department of Defense. In 
the next revision to the ASPR this requlre- 
ment will be extended to include all first 
tier subs where the sum Involved is over 
$100,000 and where there is no effective com- 
petition. 

As one of the partners in this business, 
then, let me urge complete cooperation in 
achieving the purposes of this certificate of 
accuracy. It is my feeling that whatever 
officer of the company signs the certificate 
of accuracy should give careful consideration 
to the responsibility he has to himself, his 
corporation, and the Government. 

The Air Force expects its contractors to 
earn reasonable profits. Close pricing at the 
outset through all tiers will benefit everyone 
in the long run. But we cannot, and you 
would not expect us, to condone any action 
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which would not carry out the intent of the 
certificate of accuracy. 

The second em area is that of prompt 
definitizaton of letter contracts. Delays 
often occur because negotiators are re- 
luctant to disclose information to our audi- 
tors and price analysts, As a result, negoti- 
ations over prices are lengthy and time con- 
suming. I think it is important for con- 
tractors to recognize that these delays cost 
them money. For example, as long as a let- 
ter contract is in effect, the contractor is 
paid 70 percent progress payments. How- 
ever, if this contract is definitized as a cost- 
type contract, the contractor gets 80 percent 
of the allowable items of cost. That's a 10- 
percent spread in financing which should 
not be overlooked. 

We have an additional reason for avoiding 
delays. The House Armed Services Commit- 
tee has indicated that it will insist upon 
complete and accurate cost information as a 
basis for negotiating contracts. Contractors 
can help us greatly here by giving us this 
information promptly. Fallure to cooperate 
on this will reflect adversely on both of us. 

We all recognize that letter contracts are 
valuable. They help us to buy that very 
scarce commodity—time. If we misuse the 
letter contract, we hurt ourselyes and dis- 
credit the letter contract. 

Here again the Air Force needs the help 
of its contractors. We must cooperate. The 
Air Force intends to keep the use of letter 
contracts to a ‘minimum. We, for our part, 
will also definitize ‘them as rapidly as 
possible. 

The third problem is concerned with ever- 
rising costs. Air Force policy is to reduce 
costs wherever possible. Right now we are 
very much concerned about a specific area 
where we think we can make immediate sub- 
stantial cost reductions. That is in over- 
head costs. 

Overhead costs are troublesome because 
we are faced with a curious fact—although 
production runs have decreased overhead 
costs have not. Just a look at the figures 
tells us what we should expect. 

In 1944, we produced 95,272 military air- 
craft, in 1933 the figure had shrunk to 
10.626. and in 1957 it was down to: 5,500. 
Clearly, the good old days of long produc- 
tion runs nre gone. As firepower has in- 
creased, costs have increased and produc- 
tion runs have decreased and will continue 
to do so. I don’t think I’m wrong when I 
say they've gone forever. This is a fact, 
gentlemen, and we must face it. Now, here's 
the curious part. As production runs have 
decreased direct labor hours have also de- 
creased. However, overhead expense, espe- 
cially engineering, is ever rising. 

I know complexity has increased. I know 
many thousands more engineering hours are 
required to accomplish the development of 
these complex weapons. But I still have 
& fecling that industry is still holding to 
much of the capability required to meet 
the large scale, long run production pro- 
grams of the past. Gentlemen, the good 
old days are gone, and the more we increase 
complexity, the higher we let our costs get, 
the less and less today and tomorrow are 
going to look like yesterday. Let's you and 
the Air Force join in a real soul-searching 
Cost reduction program. I know some com- 
panies have made some progress but we need 
across-the-board action. 

Complex modern weapon systems, are, 
by their very nature, more costly than any 
of our earlier systems. The basic cost of 
modern systems is so great that we 
cannot afford to allow any unnecessary costs 
to creep into the price. Just compare the 

. A B-52 costs about 35 times as 
much as we paid for a World War II B-17. 
The B-58 Hustler, currently in limited pro- 
duction, will cost about twice as much as a 
B-52. Figures on the B-70 are classified, 
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but they are considerably more than the 
B-58. If we let them, costs could even run 
us out of business. 

But the contractor, as our partner in this 
business, can help us here. He should make 
a definite, firm effort to hold the line against 
increased costs, to hold back on items that 
his engineers or individuals in the Air Force 
may request until he is absolutely convinced 
that they are necessary. If he does this he 
will be helping us do our job and will be 
truly playing the role of partner, These are 
the shared responsibilities of the Air Force- 


‘industry team. 


There is one more topic on which I'd like 
to comment before we finish this discussion, 
This also is a responsibility shared by Air 
Force and industry as partners in the busi- 
ness of defense. Of course, the ultimate 
responsibility always rests with the Air Force, 
but we do have to turn to you for consid- 
erable assistance. 

Congress expects the Air Force to accept 
the responsibility to help keep our economy 
strong. One means of doing this is to dis- 
tribute the work to the various levels of the 
industrial community. The Air Force must 
adhere to the basic procurement principles 
of quality, prompt delivery, and lowest price. 
At the same time, we must be sure that 
competent small business concerns are 
given every opportunity to share in our 
business, As you probably know, over 90 
percent of industrial concerns in this coun- 
try employ less than 500 people. These are 
the concerns we characterize as small busi- 
ness—the ones we're interested in here. 

You may be interested in knowing that in 
the direct Air Force purchasing in fiscal year 
1959, the dollar value of contracts awarded 
to small business concerns was 22 percent 
higher than in fiscal 1958. This is signifi- 
cant because in both years our total pro- 
curement remained approximately the same. 
The $920 million in prime contracts awarded 
in 1959 to small business was the highest 
figure since we started keeping such records 
about 9 years ago. : 

This large and impressive figure of awards 
to small business did not come about by 
chance. It is the result of an intensive small 
business program the Air Force has been 
carrying on since 1950. While this practice 
helps the national economy, it also benefits 
the Air Force in a very special way. Small 
business concerns over the years haye not 
only been able to meet specifications and 
delivery schedules, but they have given us 
the lowest prices in a great many cases. 

Let me give you a rather extreme ex- 
ample of what small business can do. When 
I was Director of Procurement and Produc- 
tion at Wright-Patterson Air Force Base, we 
had a requiremént for a thousand rather 
difficult items. We had been paying $3,000 
per unit for them. We found a way of get- 
ting small business to bid on this device. 
Small and large firms competed and in the 
end the contract price was $670 per unit. 
The successful bidder was a small business 
concern. It did the job capably and on 
time. It saved the Air Force over two 82½ 
million, and made a profit for itself. 

Our large contractors use many thousands 
of small concerns over the country as sub- 
contractors and suppliers. Over 25 percent 
of the dollars we place with large prime 
contractors find their way to smal) business 
concerns a subcontractors in one tier or 
another. We are pleased with this. It is 
a respectable sum, but we are interested in 
seeing it increased. Here’s where we turn 
to you again as partners in business. If you 
will make a special effort as large contractors 
to offer more competitive bid opportunities 
to small concerns, you will be helping us 
spread the work among the smaller concerns. 
Although we know it means more work and 
a special effort, the result will be worth- 
while for both of us. It will pay off in 
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lower costs. And you know how important 
that is. 

By making these savings we will also con- 
vince Congress and the public that we are 
handling our appropriated funds in the most 
efficient manner possible. I think, gentle- 
men, that if we work together in these areas 
I have discussed, we will be able to satisfy 
Congress that we are carrying out our re- 
sponsibilities properly. We have an im- 
portant job to do and we must do it together. 

As partners we share the burden of the 
mission we are entrusted with. We cannot 
share the final responsibility for the mis- 
sion which the Air Force has been given. 
I thank we must also remember the Air 
Force is the senicr partner, the one that has 
the ultimate responsibility. The Air Force, 
nevertheless, relies upon you for assistance 
in carrying out this responsibility. 

I think I have said enough to give you a 
clear idea of some of the problems troubling 
us and what we think should be done to 
overcome them. 


The U.S. National Exhibition in Moscow 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCES P. BOLTON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 11, 1959 


Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, this 
summer saw a rather unique happening 
in the effort we are making to bring 
about a greater understanding between 
this country and the U.S.S.R. It saw a 
Russian exhibition in New York and a 
U.S. fair in Moscow. There is no need 
to discuss here the Russian effort, 
thousands of Americans including many 
Members of Congress have seen it. But 
few Americans and only a handful of 
Members of Congress have seen the ex- 
hibition we put on in Moscow. Having 
gone there as a member of the Subcom- 
mittee on State Department Organiza- 
tion and Foreign Operations of the 
House Committee on Foreign Affairs, 
with its chairman, the Honorable Warne 
Hays, of Ohio, it seems to me important 
that some record of the amazing thing 
that was done should go into the 
RECORD, — 

Our purpose was clear to strengthen 
the foundations of world peace by in- 
creasing understanding in the Soviet 
Union of the American people, the land 
in which they live, and the broad range 
of American life, including American 
science, technology, and culture, 

President Eisenhower, in a message 
prefacing the official guidebook, said: 

Tt is my fervent wish that by this means, 
and through the corresponding exhibition 
which your country is holding in New York 
City, the people of our two great nations 
may gain a better understanding of one 
another, Thus can the foundations be 
strengthened for our cooperation in the 
achievement of mankind's greatest goal—a 
fruitful and flourishing world at peace. 


The exhibition was a joint endeavor 
of the U.S. Government, American in- 
dustry, and other private groups and or- 
ganizations. Government participation 
centers in the Department of State, the 
Department of Commerce, and the U.S, 
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Information Agency, with the Director 
of USIA, George V. Allen, serving as co- 
ordinator. Harold C. McClellan, Los 
Angeles industrialist and former Assist- 
ant Secretary of Commerce for Interna- 
tional Affairs, was made general man- 
ager. Assistance and counsel on con- 
tent were given by an advisory commit- 
tee of 51 representatives of U.S. educa- 
tion, industry, foundations, science and 
the arts, as well as by a group of Amer- 
ican newspaper and radio-TV corre- 
spondents formerly stationed in Moscow. 
McClellan and all those associated with 
him deserve the highest commendation 
and praise. They succeded beyond ex- 
pectations in carrying out what Mr. Mc- 
Clellan expressed at the outset of this 
amazingly successful effort: 

We definitely are not putting on either a 
propaganda show or a trade fair. It is going 
to be as comprehensive a presentation as we 
can make it of the way the American people 
live, work, and enjoy the fruits of their labor. 
It will reflect our attainments in the cultural 
and scientific fields as well as in the produc- 
tion of consumer goods. We will endeavor 
to exhibit the type of things the Soviets are 
interested in seeing. The Soviet people are 
tremendously curious about America, and we 
hope, in part, to satisfy that curiosity. 


In no way was the American exhibi- 
tion a trade fair, though there were in- 
dustrial displays, It was an amazingly 
successful effort to project a realistic and 
credible image of America to the Soviets 
through exhibits, displays, films, publi- 
cations, fine arts and performing arts. 
The exhibition refiects how America 
lives, works, learns, produces, consumes, 
and plays; what kind of people Amer- 
icans are and what they stand for. 
America’s cultural values were dramati- 
cally displayed in the 6 weeks when there 
Was a corner of America in the heart of 
Moscow. 

Nor were the outward and visible 
signs all that we sent there. The 
museum marvel was the fact that it was 
not just our Government that set it all 
up, but that in spite of the fact that it 
was not a trade fair, nearly 800 firms 
contributed products and/or foods to 
this national exhibition. Many paid all 
the shipping and underwrote the cost of 
maintaining their own—Russian speak- 
ing—personnel at Moscow. The cost of 
the plastic pavilions was borne by a 
group of leading firms in the plastic 
field. It has been impossible to deter- 
mine the total value of industry's con- 
tribution, but it runs into the millions 
of dollars in goods, transportation, and 
services. That is the kind of people we 
are. 


Could you have watched, as I did, the 
eagerness with which the Russians 
flooded in through the gates and seen 
them as they crowded into the exhibits, 
you would not question the success of 
the venture. To those of us who saw 
it, every penny put into it of Govern- 
ment and private enterprise money and 
effort, was well spent. Our fair was a 
living, breathing, heart-warming pic- 
ture of what a free, independent, cou- 
rageous and capable people have built 
for themselves and their children, and 
which they want for all the world. 
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The location in Sokolniki Park, 15 
minutes by subway from downtown 
Moscow, serviced also by bus and trolley 
lines, could not have been improved up- 
on. Not only did the Soviets provide 
various landscaping improvements in 
the park and extend the paved roads to 
the exhibition grounds, but they also 
made available water, gas, electricity, 
and sewage disposal and permitted the 
United States to landscape its exhibition 
area of 400,000 square feet. In addi- 
tion the U.S.S.R. agreed to buy the 
aluminum geodesic dome building and 
the main exhibition hall for $375,000 af- 
ter the exhibition was over. This has 
given us a return on our buildings, has 
saved us the cost of removing them and 
restoring the site to its original state, 
and leaves there a continuing reminder 
of modern American architecture and 
engineeying achievement. 

Let me give you as briefly as possible 
some of the main features: 

THE GEODESIC DOME 


A Kaiser aluminum gold-anodized 
geodesic dome building, 200 feet across 
and 78 feet high, with 30,000 square feet 
of floor space, was the information cen- 
ter about America, designed to handle 
traffic at the rate of 5,000 persons an 
hour. 

The unique geodesic dome principle 
was developed in 1947 by the American 
architect-engineer R. Buckminster Ful- 
ler. It is like a huge half orange in ap- 
pearance, and has no interior supporting 
pillars, ¢ 

Around its inside perimeter were ex- 
hibits on space research, education, 
labor, health and medicine, agriculture, 
basic research, synthetics and nuclear 
energy. Around the exterior of the dome 
was a “Gallery of Americans’—5-foot 
photographs of American figures such 
as Benjamin Franklin, Walt Whitman, 
Abraham Lincoln, and Mark Twain. 

A continuous documentary film por- 
traying key aspects of American life was 
projected on one-third of the dome’s in- 
terior circumference by means of the 
unique Charles Eames motion picture 
technique which uses seven simultaneous 
sereens, each 30 by 20 feet, with a single 
Russian-language sound track. 

Ramac 305, the “electric brain,” pro- 
vided split-second answers—in Rus- 
Sian—to thousands of questions about 
the United States. 

Four American voting machines were 
on hand for Soviet visitors to vote for 
their favorite exhibits and displays. 

THE EXHIBITION HALL 

A 50,000-square-foot fan-shaped steel 
structure 28 feet high, glassed front and 
rear and covered by an accordian-pleated 
aluminium roof, displayed American 
cultural attainments and exhibits show- 
ing the results of the American economic 
system: the abundance so broadly shared 
by the people. These reflected the great 
freedom of choice enjoyed by the Amer- 
ican family. 

A special interior exhibit design of 
modular steel permitted maximum use 
of space. The display framework created 

areas from which the visitor 
could observe exhibits above, below, and 
on the same level as himself, 
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THE PLASTIC PAVILIONS 


Three plastic pavilions covering 15,000 
square feet were located in three clusters. 
They housed: 

First. The Museum of Modern Art's 
“Family of Man” Exhibit of 500 photo- 
graphs assembled by Edward Steichen; 

Second. An exhibit of contemporary 
American architecture showing models 
and 100 black-and-white photographs of 
schools, churches, shopping centers, sky- 
scrapers and other buildings throughout 
the United States; and 

Third. A display of American wear- 
ing apparel ranging from workclothes to 
formal attire. The majority of the 
models were nonprofessional, and in- 
cluded three American families who had 
been selected by the fashion industry to 
represent various economic groups. The 
live presentation consisted of a half- 
hour show four times a day, with com- 
mentary in Russian. This was really 
tops. 

CIRCARAMA 

This 360° “movie in the round” which 
was so successful at Brussels, was housed 
in its own circular building. Circarama 
was redone and brought up to date by 
Walt Disney with new sequences and a 
Russian sound track, 


OUTSIDE AREA 


Outdoor displays included: 

An American six-room ranch-type 
home completely furnished, 

Twenty-two 1959 automobiles from all 
U.S. manufacturers, the most luxurious 
to the most economical. 

Sporting and camping equipment, 
ranging from skis and fishing tackle to 
sailboats and outdoor cooking facilities. 

Farm equipment such as tractors and 
combines. 

A children’s playground featuring a 
concrete abode-type playhouse, an iron 
8585 magie carpet“ and a sand lot for 


A Polaroid camera demonstration 
which not only illustrated the “picture- 
in-a-minute” technique but provided 
some 15,000 Sovict visitors with souvenir 
photographs of themselves. 

Brightly colored kiosks where Pepsi- 
Cola was served free to visitors. Other 
kiosks displayed American newspapers, 
Magazines and books. 

VARIETY OF DISPLAYS 


Exhibits on American productivity re- 
flected a streng, growing economy. 
They included food demonstrations, 
home appliances, toys, clothes, cosmet- 
ies, television hi-fi presentation, musical 
instruments, a completely furnished 
model apartment, a home workshop, and 
an exhibit on packaging techniques. 
There also was a travel display showing 
American interest in travel throughout 
the United States and abroad. 

In the food demonstrations, Soviet 
visitors saw for themselves how an Amer- 
ican housewife can dish up a full-course 
dinner in a matter of minutes, using 
frozen goods and readymixes. Demon- 
strators prepared 110 varieties of food. 

The clothing displayed consisted of 
fabrics and synthetic fibers, telling the 
story of the needte trades unions and the 
leather industry. There were also sew- 
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ing demonstrations illustrating the usc 
of American patterns. 

A fine arts display included 49 Ameri- 
can paintings and 23 works of sculpture 
selected by a non-Government jury of 
experts as examples of the variety and 
wide range of American art produced 
from 1918 to the present, 

A completely equipped color TV studio 
provided 8 hours of programing daily on 
a closed circuit, using 16 21-inch color 
TV viewing screens placed at strategic 
Points throughout the exhibition area. 
The color camera was trained on Soviet 
visitors, and tapes played back so that 
the Soviets saw themselves on the TV 
screen, 

Music in stereophonic high fidelity 
sound was broadcast to a children’s play 
area anda picnic area. 

CULTURAL CONTENT 


Displays reflecting America's culture 
included some 10,000 books and a book- 
mobile, newspapers from every State in 
the Union, hundreds of magazines, paint- 
ings and works of sculpture, photogra- 
phy, high-fidelity music, record albums, 
the “Family of Man” exhibit, models and 
photos of 100 outstanding architectural 
achievements in the United States, do- 
it-yourself exhibits, crafts, and perform- 
ing arts, including the New York Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra and an Ed Sullivan 
variety show, in a downtown Moscow 
theater. Religious activities were por- 
trayed in many ways. 

Several of our groups deserve special 
commendation, the 75 guides first of all. 
Chosen from a long list of applicants on 
the basis of personality, knowledge of 
Soviet and American affairs, and com- 
plete command of the Russian language, 
they did us proud. Well organized and 
carefully disciplined, they proved them- 
Selves—with amazingly few incidental 
exceptions—equal to their truly difficult 
jobs. They took groups about, were pre- 
pared to answer any and all questions, 
not only about the exhibition, but about 
America as well, and in themselves were 
exponents of our American way of life. 

The models of our style show, made up 
another group who deserve high praise, 
Young, full of energy, charming, with a 
sense of artistry and freshness, they were 
a gay, happy note, and were much appre- 
ciated. Here again was evidenced a fine 
discipline and an enthusiatic devotion 
to the job of showing America to the 
Russians for which they deserve sincere 
praise, 

Mr. Speaker, we can be very proud of 
the exhibition we sent to Moscow and of 
the personnel who represented us there. 
Let us keep to this high staridard in all 
Similar adventures yet to come. 


Hon. J. Bayard Clark 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT C. BONNER 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. BONNER. Mr. Speaker, it was 
my pleasure to personally know the Hon- 
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orable J. Bayard Clark who so ably 
served the Seventh Congressional Dis- 
trict of North Carolina here in the Con- 
gress of the United States. 

Mr. Clark was recognized as one of 
the outstanding lawyers of North Caro- 
lina, a student of government, a Chris- 
tian gentleman, and devoted to his fam- 
ily. He served with distinction on the 
Rules Committee and voluntarily re- 
signed from the Congress to return to 
his home town of Fayetteville, N.C., and 
resume his law practice, which was al- 
ways close to his heart. 

In his passing, North Carolina and the 
Nation lose a distinguished leader. To 
his family I express my deep sympathy. 


Interpretation of Labor-Management 
Reporting and Disclosure Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAT McNAMARA 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. McNAMARA. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that a state- 
ment I have prepared, dealing with an 
interpretation of the Labor-Manage- 
ment Reporting and Disclosure Act, be 
printed in the appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Many building trade union officials advise 
me that there have been numerous ques- 
tions submitted to them both by local union 
officers a5 well as contractors asking whether 
or not particular subcontracting clauses in 
their existing agreements are covered by the 
proviso to section 8(e) of the new Labor- 
Management Reporting and Disclosure Act 
of 1959. More particularly, the question 
has arisen by the Plumbers and Pipefitters 
International Union based on what is known 
as their fabricating clause. In the plumbing 
and pipefitting Industry, contractors have a 
collective bargaining agreement with the 
plumbers and pipefitters local unions, recog- 
nizing the pipefitters local unions as the 
exclusive bargaining agent for all journey- 
men pipefitters “engaged in fabrication and 
installation of pipe on a jobsite. 

The collective bargaining agreement fur- 
ther provides that all pipe installed on the 
jobsite must be either fabricated on the 
jobsite or in a shop of the employer. By 
fabriction is meant the cutting, bending, or 
fitting of pipe. A pipefitter is a fabricator. 
His job is to fabricate pipe. Fabrication of 
pipe can be performed either at the con- 
struction site or in a shop. 

There is a further clause in the contract 
that provides that the contractor may sub- 
contract out the pipe that is to be in- 
stalled on the jobsite for fabrication in an- 
other shop provided that the subcontractor 
by whom the pipe is to be fabricated has 
an agreement with a local union of the pipe- 
fitters and pays the prevailing building and 
construction wage rate for plpefitters en- 
gaged in the fabrication. 

This subcontracting clause is agreed upon 
in order to protect the wage rate and work- 
ing conditions of the pipefitters. It is a 
term and condition of employment. 

Section 8(e) was written in the Labor- 
Management Reporting and Disclosure Act 
of 1959, abolishing hot cargo clauses. and 
other forms of contract boycotting activity. 
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However, there was inserted the following 
proviso: 

“Provided, That nothing in this subsec- 
tion (e) shall apply to an agreement between 
® labor organization and an employer of 
work to be done at the site of the construc- 
tion, alteration, painting, or repair of a 
building, structure, or other work.” 

This proviso embraces and covers all forms 
of contracting or subcontracting clauses in 
agreements between building and construc- 
tien contractors and building trades unions 
with respect to work to be done at the job- 
site. The pipe installed on the jobsite must 
be cut, treated, and fabricated prior to in- 
stallation. This is done at jobsite in some 
jobs or at the shop of the employer, or may 
be subcontracted by the contractor. This is 
all a question to be covered by the collective 
bargaining agreement. 

The proviso permits plumbers and pipe- 
fitters local unions to bargain with their 
contractors relative to the contracting or 
subcontracting out of any fabrication of the 
pipe or the parties may agree that it may be 
done at the jobsite, 

A question has arisen as to whether the 
plumbers and pipefitters fabrication clause 
falls within the proviso of section 8(e). It 
was the intent of the conferees that the 
quoted provision 8(e) applies wherever the 
work involved could be performed at the 
construction site. Fabrication can be and 
generally is performed at the construction 
site and since the fabrication clause relates 
to work which can be done at the jobsite, 
the fabrication clause contained in the na- 
tional and local agreements of united asso- 


‘elation local unions is within the coverage 


ot the construction industry proviso in sec- 
tion 8(e). This matter was expressely con- 
sidered and discussed in the conference on 
the labor reform bill. By use of the phrase 
“relating to work to be done at the site of 
the construction“ it is my belief that the | 
conferees intended to cover all work which 

could be done at the site of the construction. 
The type of building and construction clauses 
which are outlawed and do not fall within 
the proviso are clauses which restrict the use 
and installation of manufactured articles, 
The proviso, in my opinion as a conferee, 
was never intended to prohibit a fabrication 
type of clause where the work or fabrication 
could be done or performed at the jobsite, 


Visit of Premier Khrushchev 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
which was published in the September 8, 
1959, edition of the Elizabethton (Tenn.) 
Star. This excellent editorial, entitled, 
“Face to Face,” deals with the coming 
visit of Premier Khrushchev to the 
United States. The editorial most fitting- 
ly points out that we must explore every 
avenue of peace while at the same time 
remaining wary and watchful of the 
Soviet Union. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Face To FACE 
The coming visits of Premier Khrushchev 
to this country and of President Eisenhower 
to Moscow certainly reflects the enormous 
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pressures for peace that come from the peo- 
ple of both tne Soviet Union and the United 
States. The leaders of the two most power- 
ful countries in the world are refiecting, in 
action, what amounts to an overwhelming 
demand that every avenue that may lead to 
peace be explored. 

The cold war is not going to end overnight. 
Mr. Ehrushchev is not going to suddenly 
wave the flag for capitalism, and Mr. Eisen- 
hower is not going to embrace communism, 
But when men of opposed views meet face to 
face and talk in frankness the chance for 

an understanding necessary to co- 
existence may be enhanced. 

We have seen this at levels other than 
those of chiefs of State or high officers of 
State. American and Russian artists, 
scientists and industrial leaders have ex- 
changed visits. In every instance, so far as 
one can see, the results have been healthy. 
A new measure of respect has been gained on 
both sides. So has a measure of friendship. 

It would be foolish to expect too much 
from the Khrushchey-Eisenhower journeys. 
We must remain wary and watchful with the 
the Russians. But these s ar and 
unprecedented events hold hope for all the 
peoples of the world. 


Dr. Howard A. Rusk, Medical Editor of 
New York, Heralds Portland, Oreg., as 
One of Nation’s Major Medical Centers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, the 
people of Oregon have worked and sac- 
rificed over the years to build a medical 
center of great distinction and achieve- 
ment at the University of Oregon Medi- 
cal School, in Portland. This high qual- 
ity was recognized during 1959 when the 
National Institutes of Health granted 
$1,297,000 for a medical research center 
building at the Oregon Medical School, 
to be matched by an equal sum from the 
State—a sum which the Oregon Legis- 
lature has now fortunately appropriated. 
I was gratified to be able to play a part 
in the obtaining of this grant, which will 
add still further to the stature of the 
University of Oregon Medical School. 

Over the past weckend the eminent 
medical editor of the New York Times, 
Dr. Howard A. Rusk, visited Portland 
where he delivered the annual Sommer 
Memorial Lectures. Dr. Rusk, one of the 
world’s leading authorities on rehabili- 
tation, also participated in the dedica- 
tion of the Horizon Home, at Portland, 
for the physically handicapped. 

Dr. Rusk's pilgrimage to Portland 
made a powerful impression upon this 
man who is so great a symbol in the 
United States of humanitarianism and 
medical progress. In the New York 
Times for September 13, 1959, Dr. Rusk 
has written an unusually excellent arti- 
cle describing Portland as a major medi- 
cal capital in general and rehabilitation 
center particularly. Knowing the high 
quality of medical care, medical educa- 
tion, and medical research in Portland as 
I do, I can only corroborate what Dr. 
Rusk has written. 
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Several months ago my colleagues of 
the Senate, under the guidance of the il- 
lustrious senior Senator from Alabama 
[Mr. HILL] voted the medical research 
facilities funds from which will come the 
$1,297,000 for the medical research cen- 
ter building at Portland. At that time I 
spoke of the stellar attainments of the 
University of Oregon Medical School and 
of medicine in our State generally. Now 
I have endorsement and backing from 
the illustrious Dr. Howard A. Rusk. I 
ask unanimous consent, Mr. President, 
that Dr. Rusk’s article from the New 
York Times may be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the RECORD. 

Title of this fine article is Rehabili- 
tation in Oregon,” and I commend it to 
my associates of the Senate and the 
House, who I know share my respect for 
the good judgment and medical wisdom 


of Dr. Howard Rusk, of the New York 


Times. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

REHABILITATION IN OrEGON—DeEEP INTEREST 
IN AIDING DISABLED FOUND IN THE NORTH- 
west—New HOME DEDICATED 

(By Howard A. Rusk, M.D.) 

PorTLanp, OnrG.—Because the University of 
Oregon Medical School is here, Portland has 
long been the medical capital of Oregon. 

This last week it was the postgraduate 
medical center not only of Oregon but also 
of Washington, Idaho, Montana, and Alaska. 

The occasion was the first regional meeting 
of the Northwest Academies of General Prac- 
tice. Because Oregon is now observing its 
100th birthday as a State, the conference 
theme was the “Horse and Buggy Doctor.” 

An unusual feature of these sessions was 
that they were held in conjunction with the 
Sommer Memorial Lectures. 

These lectures for the advancement of 
medical science are conducted and financed 
from a trust established by the late Dr. 
Ernest A. Sommer, an outstanding Portland 
surgeon and civic leader who died in 1936. 

Two lecture series by national medical 
leaders are presented each year. 

The spring program is presented in con- 
Junction with the annual reunion of the 
Alumni Association of the University of 
Oregon Medical School. The fall program is 
held in association with the annual session 
of the Oregon State Medical Society or the 
Oregon Academy of General Practice. 

The nearly 100 guest speakers who have 
participated in the lectures since 1941 com- 
prise virtually a “Who's Who in Medicine.” 
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Founded 10 years ago, the American 
Academy of General Practice and its State 
affiliates are dedicated to providing continu- 
ing postgraduate training to the more than 
100,000 general practitioners in the United 
States. It is now the second largest medical 
organization in the Nation. Its membership 
is exceeded only by that of the American 
Medical Association. 

This writer had the privilege of attending 
the first meeting of the then new American 
Academy of General Practice in Cincinnati 
in 1949, 

In this column the following Sunday, he 
wrote: “In the undercurrent and overtones 
of the entire meeting, one sensed a tremend- 
ous, almost feverish, desire to absorb every 
scrap of information. * The eagerness 
with which they sought medical truth pre- 
sages a bright future for medical progress.” 

The meeting here this past week gave eyl- 
dence that during the last 10 years the gen- 
eral practitioners have not lost their enthu- 
siasm for continuing education. 

There is deep interest In rehabilitation in 
Oregon, even more than in some other 
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States. This results partly from the great 
number of older persons who have migrated 
to Oregon because of the climate. Another 
factor is the large number of hazardous in- 
dustries, such as timbering. 

One of the first major rehabilitation cen- 
ters to be established on the West coast was 
the Portland Rehabilitation Center. Port- 
land also has an excellent Goodwill Indus- 
tries and there is a Department of Physical 
Medicine and Rehabilitation in the Univer- 
sity of Oregon Medical School. 

The State also has good programs of voca- 
tional rehabilitation and workmen's com- 
pensation and active chapters of such major 
voluntary health agencies as the National 
Foundation, the National Society for Crip- 
pled Children and Adults, United Cerebral 
Palsy, and the Arthritis and Rheumatism 
Foundation. 

HOME IS DEDICATED 


An important step forward in rehabill- 
tation also took place in the neighboring 
State of Washington last week, Yesterday, 
the first specially designed home for physi- 
cally handicapped, cardiac, and elderly per- 
sons was dedicated in the Belvedere section 
of Seattle. 

The home, known as the Horizon Home, 
was built by Eastside Eomes, Inc., mass 
homebuilders. It is one of the a number of 
such homes being built throughout the 
United States, patterned after the original 
Horizon Home built in St. Petersburg, Fia., 
last spring. 

A similar home is now being constructed 
by James Rosati & Sons, builders of the 
St, Petersburg home, on the grounds of the 
New York University-Belleyvue Medical Cen- 
ter in New York City. This “Functional 
Home for Easier Living,” which is being con- 
tributed by the builders, will be used as a 
model for demonstration purposes and for 
the training of disabled homemakers. 

It is expected that the house will be dedi- 
cated and opened permanently for inspec- 
tion and study next month. 


Address by Former President of the 
United States Harry S. Truman 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEPHEN M. YOUNG 


OF OHIO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, 
that foremost private citizen of the free 
world and former President of the 
United States, Harry S. Truman, recently 
delivered an address to the Midwest 
Democratic Conference in Kansas City, 
Mo. 

As one of this country’s greatest stu- 
dents of political science, former Presi- 
dent Truman has always been a keen 
observer of the political scene. His re- 
marks are particularly important. 

I ask unanimous consent that this 
statement be printed in the Appendix of 
the Record. I commend this to my col- 
leagues in the Senate. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT OF FORMER PRESIDENT OF THE 
UNITED STATES Harry S. TRUMAN 

I want to call attention here to the fact 
that this Republican administration has 
been a won't-do administration, with a Con- 
gress that might be callcd a will-do Congress. 
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The present Congress, had it had a will-do 
administration, would haye made the great- 
est record in the history of the Congress, but 
the administrative end of the Government 
was against a farm policy of any sort. They 
have arranged things so that, while the 
promises made in Minnesota during the cam- 
paign of 1952 were that at least 90 percent 
of parity in the market place would be met— 
what that meant, no one knows—the present 
administration shows parity to stand at only 
65 percent, 

The farmers voted for it, and I cannot feel 
sorry for them. They even had an oppor- 
tunity to remedy the situation in 1956 and 
didn't do it. 

The financial policy of the present admin- 
istration has been to make it. exceedingly 
dificult for the little man, who has to bor- 
Tow money, to get loans. They have followed 
& policy of increasing interest rates, and un- 
Ger the present setup there is a total of 
about $800 billion borrowed all along the 
line by all the people which does not include 
the national debt of the United States. They 
have allowed the people who lend money to 
assess the people, who have no other re- 
course, about $16 billion, The result of that 
is to increase the income of those people who 
are in a position to lend money. 

This administration has padded the boards 
and bureaus, set up for the protection of the 
people, in such a way that the legislation, 
which was passed to work in the public in- 
terest, has been made to work for the special 
interest classes—The Security & Exchange 
Commission, the Commodity Credit Corp., 
the Federal Housing Administration, and the 
National Labor Relations Board are the ones 
referred to, and it is particularly true in the 
Rural Electrification organization, The ad- 
ministration has tried to turn over rural 
electrification to the private utility com- 
Panies, which is true right here in this 
neighborhood. They have tried to make the 
People who depend upon cheap electricity 
subservient to the private utilities. 

In the Senate, it was my privilege to sit 
On the committee which examined these 
Utilities, and they have been going right back 
to the position which the SEC and Rural 
Electrification were intended to prevent. 

They have raised interest rates to fantastic 
figures. The management of the national 
debt has been arranged so that the debt at 
the present time is much greater than at 
any other time in our history. And there 
are a great many figures which should show 
in the national debt which are hidden away 
in other places. These figures should be 
shown as a part of the national debt, In- 
Stead of the $290 billion debt shown, it is 
actually more likely to be much over $300 
Dillion. 

The cost of the management of that debt 
has increased at the rate of $500 million a 
year. The cost of the service of the debt is 
almost double the cost in 1951 and 1952. 

The monetary capital of the country has 
been moved from Washington back to Wall 
Street. Franklin Roosevelt and I spent 20 
years putting it in Washington where it 
belongs, just as Woodrow Wilson did when 
he was President of the United States and 
as Andrew Jackson did when he took the 
financial control of the country away from 
old man Biddle in Philadelphia and set it 
up in Washington. 

People forget very easily, They don’t re- 
Member the things that were done for their 
welfare and benefit, and when they let a lot 
Of fakers take over and run the Govern- 
ment, and misrepresent the facts, they are 
up against just such a situation as we are 
faced with now. 

It is up to the Democrats, after the con- 
vention in 1960, to pull us out. 

Let me reiterate that as of now I have no 
candidate for 1960. 

And no matter what you hear or read, I 
have had no candidate, 
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But let me make it equally clear that I 
expect to have something to say on this sub- 
ject in good time. 

As a former President, I have more than 
an ordinary interest in the future of our 
party and the Nation, and I hope I have the 
privilege of talking about individuals as well 
as issues. At any rate, you may be sure I 
intend to exercise that privilege. 

I would like to see our party united, 
strong, and genuinely liberal and fighting 
liberal. I would respectfully suggest that all 
those who are exploring their chances for 
the Presidency ought to remember that our 
first goal is to get the ablest Democrat into 
the White House and not to split our party 
through bitter contention and rivalry. We 
must avoid a deadlocked convention, Surely 
it is not too much to ask everyone to sub- 
ordinate personal ambitions to the needs of 
the country, since only the Democratic Party 
is able to solve the problems that the Re- 
publican administration is imposing upon 
the people. 

The popularity of a man is important— 
but, popularity does not qualify a man for 
President. 

There has been considerable glee among 
Republicans about the uninterrupted record 
of vetoes by President Eisenhower which 
Congress could not override. 

This has made it appear that the Con- 
gress—with a Democratic majority—has, in 
fact, sustained President Eisenhower. 

Nothing could be further from the truth, 

The truth is that a minority in Congress— 
just barely over one-third of the elected 
representatives of the people—has managed 
to thwart over 140 times the will of the 
American people as expressed by the ma- 
jority of the Congress. And this one-third— 
working with a willing Republican in the 
White House—has managed to impose a mi- 
nority rule upon the people. 

This is tite fact, and this is the truth, and 
this is how the people of the United States 
are being hoodwinked and defeated by the 
shameful use and, in fact, shocking abuse of 
the Presidential veto, 

The administration is trying to pin a 
won't-do tag on Congress, and I am sorry 
to see some Democrats who ought to know 
better acquiescing in the acceptance of this 
label. 

This Congress is a far ery from the Re- 
publican do-nothing 80th Congress which 
continually blocked legislation proposed by 
the President, whereas in this administration 
very little, if any, legislation has been pro- 
posed by the White House, leaving it to the 
Congress to propose necessary measures. 

What we have is not a won't-do Congress, 
but a won’t-do administration which has 
prevented a Congress, with a majority re- 
turned by the people on three occasions, 
from enacting badly needed domestic legis- 
lation. 

This won't-do administration, in the do- 
mestic field, has been responsible for the 
mismanagement of the national debt and 
the worst mishandling of our fiscal and 
monetary policies in recent times, 

In the face of an expanding world econ- 
omy, and an exploding population, this 
won't-do administration has vetoed the Na- 
tion into a lot of trouble for now and in 
the future. 


Eyewitness to History 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. AYRES 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. AYRES. Mr. Speaker, the ex- 
change of visits between President 
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Eisenhower and Soviet Premier Khru- 
shehev is receiving, as it should, wide- 
spread attention from all communica- 
tions media. However, I would like to 
draw attention to one particular facet of 
this coverage which I consider to be of 
great significance. 

The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. is 
sponsoring a series of 14 special pro- 
grams on these important events, which 
are currently being broadcast over the 
CBS Television Network, The programs, 
called “Eyewitness to History,” are up- 
to-the-minute reports which convey con- 
cisely to the American people the day- 
by-day procession of events. They also 
provide analysis and interpretation of 
np r meaning of this exchange of 
v. x 

To accomplish this compete coverage, 
CBS News is utilizing its full facilities 
here and abroad. For example, one of 
the programs just this past Sunday, Sep- 
tember 6, featured an analysis of the 
President's trip to Europe by several 
CBS News correspondents. These cor- 
respondents were specially flown back to 
the United States for this program. 

CBS News, as a national news service, 
and the Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., as 
one of the Nation's leading industrial 
concerns, should receive the highest 
praise for their efforts to keep the Amer- 
ican people informed. 


Steel Strike 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o 


HON. RAY J. MADDEN 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, on La- 
bor Day, September 7, 1959, I attended 
the largest Labor Day rally in the his- 
tory of the Calumet region of Indiana 
held in the Crown Point (Ind.) Fair- 
grounds, In former years a gathering of 
7,000 to 10,000 people was an outstand- 
ing number for a Labor Day picnic. This 
year, both daily newspapers, the Ham- 
mond (Ind.) Times and the Gary (Ind.) 
Post Tribune estimated the mammoth 
crowd as approximately 50,000. The 
headine on the second page of the 
Hammond Times estimated that the to- 
tal attending Labor Day fetes in the 
Calumet region in Indiana in addition 
to the Crown Point picnic would ap- 
proximate 120,000. This is the largest 
turnout for a Labor Day celebration in 
the history of Indiana. 

Without exception, the steelworkers to 
whom I talked at the gathering are ex- 
tremely resentful to the attitude of big 
steel officials in instituting an employ- 
ment lockout of steelworkers throughout 
the country. They are familiar with the 
fabulous profits and the great number 
of inexeusable rises in the price of steel 
during the last 10 years. They are also 
resentful of the fabulous preferential 
stock concessions given high officials in 
the steel industry. Some bonuses and 
salaries reaching one-quarter million to 
one-half million annually to the execu- 
tives in the industry. 
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This lock-out has now continued for 
60 days and the American public is be- 
ginning to discover some of the facts 
as to the reason for this inexcusable tie- 
up in our economy. 

I wish to submit a letter from the 
Voice of the People in the Hammond 
Times written by a steelworker, P. E. 
Vukovich of Hammond, Ind. The same 
speaks for itself. 

BTEELWORKERS BATTLE FOR ALL or LABOR 

Is the wage increase really the cause of 
inflation? 

Not an evening goes by that the paper 
doesn't report an increase in price that will 
affect the workingman’s pay check. If it 
isn't the local or gasoline taxes, it's a public 
utility requesting an increase in price from 
the Public Service Commission, and there 
are many already pending. 

Milk and many other food items have in- 
creased price and are continually golng 
up. While the industries are telling us they 
are freezing wages to keep down inflation, 
prices are still going up. Everyone knows 
the 10 cents or 15 cents raise the working- 
man received last year will never make up 
in percentage the increased cost of living. 

Already, advertising tells us that no mat- 
ter what the outcome of the steel strike, 
autos and other products for 1960 will come 
out with a price increase. 

Every union member should be proud of 
the stand the Steelworkers’ Union is taking 
against big business. The outcome of this 
strike will affect the whole labor movement 
in this country. Having been in an 8-week 
strike myself I know there are many hard- 
ships encountered, as proven in past history 
from the fight for the 8-hour day and the 
paid holidays which we now enjoy. This 
time will be no exception. 

Every working union member can help by 
donating his penny a day or equivalent when 
approached by his job steward or local un- 
ion representative. Let's back the Steel- 
workers’ Union to help keep the working 
conditions which they have improved over 
the bargaining table through the last 20 
years, and to keep on bettering them. 

With automation entering the picture in 
all industry, it is the responsibility of the 
company, as well as the union, to come up 
with a solution providing jobs for the dis- 
placed workingman being forced into the 
streets, due to progress which eliminated his 
Job. 

Let's all fight together, for the future of 
the unlon is at stake now. The benefits not 
taken away at the bargaining table, legis- 
lation will undoubtedly pass in order to 
harness the unions. Let’s all back David 
J, McDonald and the Steelworkers’ Union in 
their fight. 

P. E. VUKOVICH, 

HANMOND. 


Civil Defense a Necessity 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 F 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
am very pleased to see the favorable edi- 
torial comment which has appeared since 
my recent address to the Senate expres- 
sing my concern over the Government's 
present program for dealing with the 
fallout from nuclear weapons, 
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Among those editorials expressing sup- 
port of my position, was the editorial 
“Time for Uncle Sam” appearing in the 
Septemer 2, 1959, edition of the Atlanta, 
(Ga.) Journal. 

I ask unanimous consent that this 
editorial be printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp, 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

{From the Atlanta (Ga.) Journal, Sept. 2, 
1959] 
Time Yor UNcLe Sam 


Hupsent HUMPHREY told the Senate in a 
recent address that America never will have 
adequate protection against tomie attacks 
if the Government is content with a volun- 
tary shelter program. 

This ent has merit. The American 
public will not rise up to meet a crisis unless 
it senses imminent danger. Somehow or 
other, we have falled to fear the results of a 
nuclear war. 

A recent study by the Joint Atomic Energy 
Committee revealed that 50 million Ameri- 
cans would lose their lives because of the 
nakedness of America's defenses against nu- 
clear weapons, 

Senator HUMPHREY proposes. a Govern- 
ment-bullt nationwide network of shelters 
to protect against atomic fallous which would 
take more lives than the initial bomb blasts. 

After 10 years of civil defense planning, 
it is obvious that Americans won't and can't 
protect themselves on an individual basis, 
Maybe this is one of those occasions when 
the Government should step in and do it 


for them. 


Science Progresses—Dut Politics Lags 
Lehind 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 
OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 
Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, at 


the Atlantic Congress, which met in Lon- 
don last June, the Honorable Lewis 


Douglas, former Director of the Bu- 


reau of the Budget and former Ambas- 
sador to the Court of St. James, made a 
very thoughtful address, in which he 
pointed out that science and scientists 
are revealing to mankind vast new 
horizons of knowledge, but that the po- 
Itical behavior of man has, on balance, 
been lagging behind, if not actually de- 
teriorating, As Mr. Douglas says, many 
new manifestations of excessive na- 
tionalism—not patriotism—are emerg- 
ing in almost every part of the world, 
old and new. Todgy, as we read the 
headlines that the Soviet Union has 
landed a rocket on the moon, is a good 
time to give sober reflection to the re- 
marks of Mr. Douglas. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
article be printed in the Appendix of 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Your Royal Highness, my lords, and dele- 
gates to the Atlantic Congress, ladies and 
gentlemen, there are others who will address 
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you with far more eloquence and far greater 

elegance than can I, but none will speak 
with greater sincerity or deeper convictions 
about the significance of the North Atlantic 
Community to the preservation and advance- 
ment of the type of civilization of which, 
with natural national modifications, we are 
all members. We all enjoy a philosophical, 
political, and general economic inheritance 
which is much the same. This is the founda- 
tion stone upon which the association of the 
North Atlantic countries, even in its mili- 
tary aspects, has been established. 

One may define this philosophical, politi- 
cal, and economic community in many 
ways—ways which distinguish our own com- 
munity from the community which lies to 
the east. We believe that the individual 
should be the master of the state, and not 
the slave. Others believe, as Professor Fisher 
has put it, in “the tyranny of the state 
gilded by the ethical beauty of sacrifice." 

We may even define our part of the world 
as that part which has a conscience—a con- 
science which is pricked and causes us to 
bow our heads in shame whenever we be- 
have in a manner which offends our gen- 
erally accepted standards of moral behavior. 

But however we may define the civilization 
to which we all belong, we both instinctively 
and consciously acknowledge that we are 
each of us part of it and that for it we are 
prepared to riek “our lives, our fortunes, and 
our sacred honor.“ 

The events of the last half century bear 
mute and convincing testimony to support 
this naked fact of recent history. 

The North Atlantic Treaty, conceived in 
an atmosphere of apprehension, is one of the 
startling novelties, perhaps the most start- 
ling novelty, of the first half of this century. 
In one of the most highly revolutionary pe- 
rlods of history, which has witnessed the 
rise of new seats of authority and the great- 
est migration of the centers of power within 
the span of modern history, the North At- 
lantic Community has been formally con- 
ceived and formally established. That the 
North American part of the New World is 
irrevocably committed to the preservation 
of the civilization of which it is an Integral 
part is, I suggest, the most important of 
the international developments since the 
turn of the century, Had this commitment 
existed in 1914 or in 1939, it is doubtful 
thta we would have been dragged through 
the frightful experiences—the loss of mil- 
lions of young lives—the complete disrup- 
tion of social, political, and economic life, 
which followed in their wake. 

And now, 15 years after the end of the 
last war, we meet here as individuals drawn 
from the countries of the Atlantic Com- 
munity in an attempt—a very serious at- 
tempt—to propose various means by which 
governments of the North Atlantic area may 
move together in the political, military, and 
economic spheres of human activity to pre- 
serve our civilization and to fashion our 
community into a more solid and more en- 
during cooperative bastion of freedom. 

In this task, and indeed in the task which 
confronts governments, I am bold enough to 
suggest that we are caught on the horns of 
a dilemma. We are faced with a serious 
contradiction. On the one hand, science and 
scientists have revenlod to mankind vast new 
horizons of knowledge. They have delivered 
into our hands not only an accumulation of 
knowledge which can be ultimately em- 
ployed for the greater benefit and glory of 
peoples everywhere, but also which can be 
fashioned Into the most frightful weapon— 
more lethal than anything which President 
Lowell of Harvard University had in mind 
when he asked the question many years 
ago, “Is the final gift of the natural sciences 
to man ultimate destruction?” 

At the same time that science and scien- 
tists have beon bequeathing this body of 
knowledge to us, the political behavior of 
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man has, on balance, been lagging behind, 
if in many respects it has not deteriorated. 
Many new manifestations of excessive na- 
tionalism—not patriotism—are emerging in 
almost every part of the world—old and 
new. 

In this matrix, science has given us the 
means to destroy ourselves. Meanwhile, pol- 
itics, in its broadest sense, seems to be less 
and less able to deal successfully with the 
complicated issues which science and tech- 
nology have created. 

This is the dilemma and the contradiction 
of our period. We are meeting here in this 
Congress to attempt to persuade our respec- 
tive governments that time is pressing, that 
politics must take control of the forces that 
sclence has generated, that unrestrained 
sovereignty, once constrained for almost the 
Stretch of a century from Waterloo to the 
Marne, must once again subject itself to 
self-discipline and to wholesome restraints. 
We are meeting here in the deep conviction 
that only by acknowledging in word and by 
deed our common determination, and our 
Willingness to resolve our internal and our 
Particular International problems—in terms 
of their consequences to our own community 
and those who are associated with us—will 
the Atlantic Community survive in all of its 
greatness in order that men and women in 
all parts of the world may mold for them- 
selves a future of opportunity and plenty. 

Only by resolving the contradiction be- 
tween science and politics, by restraining na- 
tional sovereignty, and by cooperative ac- 
tion—economic, political and military 
among the members of the Atlantic Com- 
munity, can issues common to our genera- 
tion be adequately met, and an enduring 
Peace finally be fashioned out of a period 
Of uneasiness. 


Tribute to Senator Murray 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY M. JACKSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, the 
Legislature of the territory of Guam has 
adopted a resolution expressing the 
heartfelt and sincere appreciation and 
Eratitude of the people of Guam to the 

morable JAMES E. MURRAY, chairman 

of the Senate Committee on Interior and 

Affairs, for his excellent grasp of 

the problems of the territory of Guam, 

and for his willingness to assist the peo- 
Ple of Guam. 

No such resolution could be more de- 
Served. It has been my pleasure to serve 
under the ed senior Senator 
from Montana as chairman of the Terri- 
tories Subcommittee of the Senate Com- 
Mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
and I can heartily second the resolution. 
Senator Murray has vast knowledge of 
the problems of Guam and has worked 
Unstintingly to resolve them. He has 
Provided leadership and inspiration for 
those on his committee who have shared 
his legislative responsibility for the peo- 
ple of Guam. I am sure all of my col- 
leagues in the Senate share in the senti- 
ments expressed in the resolution of the 
territory of Guam. 

Lask that this resolution be printed in 
the Appendix of the Recor. . 
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There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

RESOLUTION 123 


Relative to expressing the heartfelt and 
sincere appreciation of the people of Guam 
to the Honorable James E. MURRAY, chair- 
man of the Senate Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs, for his excellent grasp 
of the problems of the territory of Guam, 
and for his willingness to assist the people 
of Guam: Be it 

Resolved by the Legislature of the ter- 
ritory of Guam— 

Whereas the Honorable James E. MURRAY, 
chairman of Interior and Insular Affairs 
Committee of the U.S, Senate, has always 
been willing, courteous, and sympathetic to 
the problems of the territory of Guam; and 

Whereas the Honorable Senator has always 
been courteously receiving and otherwise 
lending a sympathetic ear to the problems of 
Guam, by arranging conferences and ap- 
pointments for the Honorable A. B. Won Pat, 
Speaker of the Fifth Guam Legislature; and 

Whereas during the recent trip of the 
Speaker A, B. Won Pat to Washington, the 
Honorable Senator was especially kind, and 
courteous, and as well sponsored or authored 
legislation beneficial to the territory of 
Guam, including; particularly, the introduc- 
tion of a bill to provide the territory of Guam 
with a resident commissioner to the U.S. 
Congress, and did also look into the matter 
of the dual wage system as practiced by the 
US. Navy here on Guam and other matters 
of concern to the territory; and 

Whereas the people of Guam are cognizant 
to the various matters aforesaid, all of which 
are beneficial to the territory of Guam: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Fifth Guam Legislature 
does hereby on behalf of the people of Guam 
express its heartfelt and sincere appreciation 
and gratitude to the Honorable James E. 
Murray for his many and varied assistance 
in introducing legislation and other matters 
beneficial to the territory of Guam; and be 
it further 

Resolved, That the Speaker certify to and 
the Legislative Secretary attest the adoption 
hereof and that copies of the same be there- 
after transmitted to the Honorable James E. 
Murray, Senator from Montana, Chairman 
of the Senate Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs; to the Presiding Officer of 
the US. Senate, and to the Governor of 
Guam. 

A. B. Won Par. 


, Legislative Secretary. 


Financing of Political Campaigns 


EXTENSION: OF REMARKS 


Hon. EVERETT McKINLEY DIRKSEN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF JHE UNITED STATES 


Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recor a statement 
by me on the financing of political cam- 
paigns. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT sy Senator DIRKSEN 

The financing of political campaigns al- 

ways has presented a troublesome problem, 
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and there continues to be a great deal of 
discussion of the ways political campaigns 
are financed. Various proposals have been 
made. It even has been proposed that, In- 
stead of party funds being raised by contri- 
butions from individuals and organizations, 
that they be appropriated from the U.S. 


The objective of all of us ts to preserve 
our two-party system and to strengthen it. 
The continuing struggle between the two 
parties enables our people to know both 
sides of every issue. That each party, 
through its candidates, may present its pro- 
gram, large sums of money are required to 
finance television programs, radio programs, 
for literature, for advertising, for maintain- 
ing headquarters and staffs, and for all the 
various media through which debate is con- 
ducted and the people obtain the facts to 
make their decision. 

It is my opinion that the funds for this 
purpose should come from private sources. 
To be sure, simply by virtue of their con- 
tributions, certain individuals and certain 
groups have been able to exert considerable 
influence in governmental affairs. It is for 
us to find ways and means to correct the 
abuses. One of the ways is to encourage all 
the people to contribute to the party and 
to the candidates of their choice. In this 
way it will be the many, and not just a few, 
‘who will be taking an active voice in what 
is proposed and what is opposed by each 
political party. 

I wish to call your attention to a program 
which has been undertaken in Illinois by 
the United Republican Fund to meet the 
twofold objective of raising the necessary 
funds for political campaigns and stimulate 
individual interest in political affairs. 

As a result of its experience in 1958, the 
United Republican Fund of Illinois has de- 
cided to raise most of its funds for the 1960 
election campaign through a dues-paying 
membership, This seems to me wise and 
sound. 

The dues-paying membership campaign 
which has been designated Illinois’ “Go for 
60” campaign will allow large numbers of 
people to support the party instead of the 
limited number who formerly did so, The 
fund has six classifications of annual mem- 
berships which should fit the circumstances 
of most people who are interested in the 
success of the Republican Party. These are: 
Regular $5, associate $10, sustaining $25, 
contributing $50, sponsor $100, patron $500. 

The “Go for 60" dues-paying membership 
plan has many important advantages. Under 
it large numbers of voters will assume the 
responsibilities of citizenship by taking an 
interest in the party in which they have a 
financial stake. No longer will there be a 
reason for those who wish to be active to 
be left out of party affairs. A modest stake 
will cause members to show a more personal 
concern for the party. In addition, the G0 
for 60" program can broaden the base of 
party support, substantially increase the level 
of party income, regularize party financing, 
stabilize party organization, improve cam- 
paign pianning, increase the effectiveness of 
political expenditures, build party strength 
and strengthen party loyalty, and greatly in- 
crease the number of active party workers 
75 help rebuild the party at the grassroots 
evel. 

The obligations of citizenship involve both 
going to the polls and voting and individ- 
ual contributions, however small, to the sup- 
port of the party of one's choice. 

Through the “Go for 60” program of dues- 
paying memberships, the United Republican 
Fund of Illinois is making an outstanding 
contribution to our country’s political fu- 
ture—to saving the America we know and 
love. 

- James C. Worthy, fund president, and his 
immediate predecessor, Charles H. Percy, 
Samuel W. Witwer, the fund general cam- 
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paign chairman, and the fund board of gov- 
ernors deserve thanks and appreciation for 
their determined effort to solve this impor- 
tant problem. 


Thanksgiving Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE A. SMATHERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Record a state- 
ment, prepared by me, relating to the 
theme of Thanksgiving Day. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

In these troublesome times when all the 
world, and particularly our own great Na- 
tion, faces many serious problems that are 
worrying each and every one of us, It seems 
to me that a prayer to the Great Almighty 
can help to sooth our worried brows. 

This prayer could and should be offered, 
regardless of race, creed or color, in the sanc- 
tity of the home, be that home a penthouse 
in Manhattan or a humble farmhouse in the 
hinterland of our country. 

As we all know many, many years ago when 
this country was founded by the Pilgrims 
those hearty individuals, who landed on our 
rugged shores, knelt down upon this blessed 
soll and gave thanks to God Almighty for 
bringing them safely to this treasured land. 

As à result there and then Thanksgiving 
Day became a national holiday. 

Through the years many great songs have 
been written commemorating Christmas, 
and deservedly so. Who is there who does 
not know “Siient Night,” “Adeste Fidelis,” 
“White Christmas,” and countless other 
great musical creations that have been writ- 
ten through the years commemorating this 
holy of holy days. 

But strange as it seems our great com- 
posers with their prolific pens somehow or 
other; although undoubtedly they have tried, 
have not hit the public pulse through their 
music in commemorating Thanksgiving Day. 

Fully realizing the importance of this day 
of days, it has come to my attention that two 
outstanding composers, namely Mr. Jimmy 
McHugh of Hollywood, who composed such 
famous songs as Coming In On A Wing and 
A Prayer,” “I Can't Give You Anything But 
Love Baby," “On the Sunny Side of the 
Street“ and Mr. Paul Cunningham, immedi- 
ate past president of the American Society of 
Composers, Authors and Publishers (ASCAP), 
who authored such great songs as “I Am An 
American,” “Please Take A Letter Miss 
Brown," “All Over Nothing At All” and many 
others that time will not allow me to men- 
tion, have at last blended their gifted tal- 
ents in a musical prayer entitled “Thank 
the Lord for This Thanksgiving Day.“ 

I have had the privilege of hearing a beau- 
tiful rendition of this number sung by Mr. 
John Gary and recorded by Fraternity Rec- 
ords of Cincinnati. What struck me was the 
simplicity and sincerity of Mr, Cunningham's 
lyrical poem, which Mr, McHugh set to 
music, May I read it to you? 


Thank the Lord for this Thankegiving Day 
As we share our pumpkin pie 

Thanks to Him our children laugh and play 
Underneath a peaceful sky 

Rich or poor He watches over us 
With a love we can't repay 

So for all these blessings from above 
Thank tho Lord for this Thanksgiving Day. 
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To me this is a long overdue message of 
thanks to our Maker for the bounty He has 
showered upon us. To me, those “peaceful 
skies" that Mr. Cunningham writes. about 
will continue to be calm and peaceful as long 
as we take time out—each and every day— 
to thank the Lord for watching over us. And 
in conclusion, to me this belated song of 
thanksgiving is not only appropriate but 
should be an inspiration to all of us not to 
forget Him—who never forgets us, 


Soviet Education 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. AUGUST E. JOHANSEN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. JOHANSEN. Mr. Speaker, the re- 
port of the first official U.S. education 
mission to the U.S.S.R. has very recently 
been issued by the Office of Education. 

In view of the substantially greater 
enthusiasm of the New York Times for 
this type of tax-financed mission to 
Moscow than I have, it is interesting to 
note that the newspaper editorially re- 
bukes “questionable and slipshod“ state- 
ments in the report. 

Under permission to extend and re- 
vise my remarks, I include the editorial 
from the September 7 New York Times: 

Moscow’s BRAND OF EDUCATION 

Youngsters in many parts of the country 
will be going back to school this week. The 
kind of education these youngsters receive, 
the excellence with which they are taught, 
the industry with which they study, all these 
will play important roles in determining our 
Nation's future. All this has always been 
clear, but it has become a major, fact of 
public consciousness only in the last few 
years under the impact of increasingly suc- 
cessful Soviet technological competition with 
the United States. The realization that 
Soviet scientific prowess has its start in the 
schools has stimulated a widespread study 
of the Soviet educational system, one prod- 
uct of which is the report released Saturday 
on the observations in Russia of the Derthick 
team which visited that country somewhat 
over à year ago. 

In the nature of the case it will be dif- 
cult for Americans to read this report without 
making comparisons between the Soviet sys- 
tem of education it describes and our own. 
Widespread public appreciation here of the 
emphasis on science and mathematics in 
Soviet schools has exerted an influence in our 
own schools for greater emphasis upon those 
subjects. The 17 characteristics of Soviet 
education this report praises are likely to be 
studied with particular care by those who 
will have in mind transferring positive as- 
pects of Soviet schooling to our own schools, 

Yet precisely because of the potentially 
powerful impact such a report issued by our 
Government and signed by our Commissioner 
of Education, may haye on our own educa- 
tion, it is distressing that even superficial 
examination can find in this document ques- 
tionable and slipshod statements which must 
throw a shadow over the document as a 
whole, How can Americans speak of Soviet 
teachers as well paid, for example, when elge- 
where the report implies large numbers of 
Soviet teachers must receive the equivalent 
of less than 6100 a month? Where is the 
proof of the claim that from 10 to 15 percent 
of Soviet national income is spent on educa- 
tion? How can there be talk about the lack 
of instruction on other economic systems in 
Soviet schools when a prime purpose of Sovict 
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education is to present a deliberately per- 
verted picture of non-Communist nations 
and economic systems to Soviet youngsters 
so they will believe more ardently in com- 
munism? 


H. R. 6295—Mine Safety Legislation Is 
Imperative 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN B. BENNETT 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. BENNETT of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, I have introduced H.R. 6295 
to help the States, the mineowners, and 
the miners reduce accidents and pro- 
mote mine safety in the metal and non- 
metallic mines. The necessity of the en- 
actment of such legislation was brought 
out forcibly in the 12th Congressional ` 
District, which I represent, on June 1 of 
this year through the disaster at the 
Sherwood Mine in Iron River, Mich. 

My bill, H.R. 6295, would empower the 
Secretary of Interior, or his agents, to 
inspect and investigate metallic and non- 
metallic mines and quarries whose prod- 
ucts enter or affect commerce. The Sec- 
retary of the Interior would report to 
Congress annually giving the findings of 
the inspections and recommendations for 
any additional needed legislation. 
These inspections would provide infor- 
mation relating to health and safety con- 
ditions in the mines and the cause of acci- 
dents or occupational diseases originat- 
ing therein. Such information would 
provide a basis for determining the best 
use of public funds for the advancement 
of health and safety of the miners, for 
the preparation and dissemination of 
educational materials for that purpose, 
and for the development of adequate re- 
ports to the Bureau of the Census and 
the Congress. It would promote cooper- 
ation between Federal and State agen- 
cies in improving mine safety. My bill 
also includes authorization for the estab- 
lishment of a six-member advisory com- 
mittee composed of metallic and non- 
metallic mine and quarry owners and 
workers, 

Mining is a hazardous occupation and 
the business of mining safety is a subject 
that all of us must be interested in if 
human lives are to be saved. Statistics 
show there are unnecessary deaths of 75 
miners and injury to 5,000 others per 
year in the metal and nonmetal mining 
industry. I have long been interested in 
this subject and have given every effort 
to have an up-to-date safety program 
initiated. I do not believe anything can 
take the place of an on-the-spot inspec- 
tion of a mine. Inspectors making peri- 
odic inspections would render a real con- 
tribution in cutting down the rate of 
accidents. Mine management is safety 
minded and with the Bureau of Mines 
making periodic inspections this wo 
help the companies and save consider- 
able expense for them because of the in- 
spectors’ recommendation to the com- 
panies. 


I know you are not callous toward 
these conditions and I am sure you 
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agree the existing “crazy quilt” variety 
of inadequate mine safety standards and 
poor enforcements should be abolished 
in order that proper and adequate pro- 
tection is given to all those concerned. 

On behalf of the many miners con- 
cerned in the United States and in the 
interest of more effective mine opera- 
tions and a stronger, healthier Nation, I 
urge the Congress to enact my bill into 
law. 


Let’s Get It Straight, Mr. K. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following editorial 
from the Wilkes-Barre Times-Leader of 
Saturday, September 12, 1959, which 
takes the form of a memo to Red dic- 
tator Khrushchev: 

Memo TO Rep Dicraror: Let's Ger Ir 
STRAIGHT, Mr. K; 
To Nuxtra KHRUSHĦCHEV: 

You should understand exactly why you 
have been invited to visit this country. 

No one here imagines you a true friend of 
peace, You and your Communist partners 
in Peiping have kept Europe and Asia in 
turmoil nearly 15 years, Even now you stir 
fresh trouble in Germany and far-off Laos. 

When we look upon you, we see the sym- 
bol of a regime which grasps for world do- 
minion. You are the physical embodiment 
of a plan of conquest which has forced im- 
mense armament burdens upon most of the 
world. 

Essentially this arms output is sterile, 
representing a waste of billions in resources 
and human effort. Yet it is necessary to 
Save men's freedoms. 

This great weight is especially crushing at 
this turn in history. The luckier, more 
Prosperous nations struggle with the prob- 
lems of a swelling population whose needs 
must be served at constantly inflating cost. 
The less fortunate backward lands, long 
Schooled in poverty, strive painfully to lift 
their millions to higher levels of living. 

You were not asked here, either, because 
anyone who knows the facts thinks you are 
humanity's benefactor. 

Besides saddling the world with costly 
arms, you have kept your own people for 
decades at little better than depression levels, 
hove sucked your satellites dry, and have 
preyed on the economies of all who would 
let you. All this in the name of friendship 
for the downtrodden. 

When, as in the historic case of Hungary 
in 1956, one people dared to strike a blow 
to get free of your strangling grip, you re- 
Sponded with bloody repression which 
Stunned even the most gullible of the 
World's uncommitted peoples. 

You have, in short, done nothing to earn 
Tor yourself a respectéd place in the society 
or nations. On the contrary, you have done 
much to thrust yourself everlastingiy be- 
yond the pale fixed by decent men, 

You are here—in simple fact—because by 
methods which the free world abhors and 
could never condone you and your associates 
have risen to a pinnacle of great power, 
Power which we must perforce recognize. 

We invite you in the remote hope that 
When you see America in its full panoply of 
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energy and capacity and will to freedom, 
when you talk with President Eisenhower 
and other top Americans, you may get a 
glimmering of this truth: 

You cannot reduce us and our free world 
friends by force of arms without leveling 
your own land to rubble. You cannot win 
a “peaceful competition” with us, either, for 
all that you may practice a thousand deceits 
and stratagems in the political and eco- 
nomic marketplaces around the globe. 

You can endure only as you understand 
that we and our free friends intend to en- 
dure, as we are, unmolested by aggression’ of 
whatever sort from the Communist cults of 
power in Moscow and Peiping. 

If we can infuse that much sanity in your 
outlook, and perhaps into your programs 
and plans, then we may be glad we asked 
you here, even though we detest everything 
you stand for and regret deeply the cir- 
cumstances that have elevated such men as 
you to a position of decisive importance for 
the safety of free humanity. 


Labor Reform Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN B. BENNETT 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. BENNETT of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, I have examined carefully the 
provisions of the conference report on 
the labor management reform bill and I 
intend to vote for it. I congratulate 
both the Senate and the House conferees 
on reconciling and adjusting differences 
between the Kennedy-Ervin bill and the 
Landrum-Griffin bill to arrive at a com- 
promise, one which I can accept and 
which I believe will be in the public in- 
terest. Extremists, both in labor and in 
management, of course, will not be satis- 
fied. 

I have consistently favored legislation 
which could prevent excesses and abuses 
by unworthy, dishonest, and disloyal offi- 
cials who have contrived to gain posi- 
tions of power in the labor movement 
but have opposed legislation which, tak- 
ing improper activities of union officials 
as its springboard, would punish organ- 
ized labor or impair or even abolish 
legitimate organizational and collective 
bargaining activities aimed at improv- 
ing the welfare of the working people of 
this country. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe my position is 
in harmony with that of the great ma- 
jority of my colleagues, Sincere and 
intelligent men may well differ, however, 
in applying such general principles to 
the specific provisions of any measure. 

As I studied the various versions of 
labor-management reform legislation, it 
seemed to me that the Shelley bill, the 
Elliott bill, and the Kennedy-Ervin bill, 
were too weak and would not reach ef- 
fectively the racketeering and abuses of 
power by officials of labor unions exposed 
by the McClellan committee. 

On the other hand, it seemed to me 
that the Landrum-Griffin bill, in pro- 
viding, for example, for civil damage 
suits and other sanctions against unions 
peaceably exercising the right of free 
speech to persuade the public not to 
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patronize an employer who refuses in 
good faith to bargain collectively with 
organizations of his employees, would 
strike a severe blow at efforts of employ- 
ees to protect and advance their eco- 
nomic interests through unions. In my 
opinion this would constitute a major 
setback in the progress of the labor 
movement progress which has been ac- 
complished with great difficulty and over 
bitter opposition in the last two decades. 

Neither my colleagues nor my con- 
stitutents should be surprised that, on 
an issue of this magnitude and of such 
vital concern to the working people of 
America, I would resolve any doubts 
with respect to the Landrum-Griffin bill 
in favor of the working people and the 
labor movement. Although I voted for 
the Taft-Hartley Act, the last labor leg- 
islation to appear before us during my 
service in Congress, which proved not to 
be a “slave labor” law, I consistently 
have spoken for and voted for legislation 
both in labor and other fields which I 
believed to be in the interest of the 
working people of America. That posi- 
tion is clear not only from an analysis 
of my votes and statements, but it is also 
clear in the support I have enjoyed, not 
only from individual working men and 
women, but from labor organizations 
which, because of the positions I have 
taken, have volunteered their help, in- 
cluding financial contributions, in many 
a hard-fought and close congressional 
compaign. 

I do not apologize for the reputation 
I have gained over the years for being in 
favor of the common man. Rather, I 
am proud of it. 

Mr. Speaker, I have no intention of 
departing from the position I have taken 
on labor first, because I believe that po- 
sition is in the best interest of the United 
States of America; second, because I be- 
lieve it has the approval of the people 
whom it is my privilege to represent in 
the House of Representatives. But, Mr. 
Speaker, I am happy that the conferees 
between the Landrum-Griffin bill and 
the Kennedy-Ervin bill have reshaped 
the labor-management reform bill in 
such fashion that I can support it in the 
belief that it will curb abuses without 
stifling legitimate union activities. 


Buy American Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN H. DENT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
would like to include my letter mailed 
this day to the Honorable Joseph Camp- 
bell, Comptroller General of the United 


States: 
SEPTEMBER 14, 1959. 

Hon. JOSEPH CAMPBELL, 
Comptroller Generat of the United States, 
General Accounting Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Me. Campnett: It has come to my 
attention that you now have before you a 
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case which raises a number of fundamental 
points regarding the present practices of 
determining reasonableness of costs of bids 
of domestic companies on Federal procure- 
ment contracts involving the Buy American 
Act. I assure you that this is a matter of 
deep concern to me and many of my con- 
stituents and I think one of great importance 
to the country as well. I refer to your file 
B-139912. 

Congress passed the Buy American Act to 
assure our citizens that the Federal Govern- 
ment would spend the taxpayers’ money to 
purchase goods grown or produced in the 
United States, produced with American labor 
and manufactured in American factories. 
This is the basic intent and purpose of the 
Buy American Act. The few Congressmen 
who spoke in opposition to the bills which 
led ultimately to the Buy American Act 
raised all the questions we hear today in 
support of a free trade foreign economic 
policy. The majority of the Congress con- 
sidered these opposing arguments, but then 
proceeded to pass the measure by over- 
whelming votes in both Houses of the Con- 
gress. The majority decided that the Federal 
Government should stand firm in its loyaity 
to its own people and enterprises. 

The Congress, however, did not wish to 
leave the Federal Government exposed to 
unfair or unreasonable bid offers from do- 
mestic producers, therefore, the act provides 
that the Federal Government shall purchase 
American products unless the cost of the 
domestic product is unreasonable. The Con- 
gress did not attempt to define what would 
constitute an unreasonable price offer since 
such a determination necessarily involves a 
number of variables from one product to 
another and from one set of specifications to 
another. Instead, the Congress charged the 
agencies with the responsibility of determin- 
ing factually whether or not a low American 
bid is reasonable in cost whenever a lower 
foreign bid is involved. 

Presently the departments and agencies of 
the Federal Government are following the 
requirements of Executive Order 10582, 
which ‘provides essentially that American 
bids are to be considered unreasonable in 
cost if they exceed foreign bids by 6 percent 
or more. This means that the determination 
is not made on the basis of what it costs to 
manufacture a product in the United States 
with American labor and under American 
laws, but on the basis of bid prices of foreign 
producers—prices which, themselves may or 
may not be reasonable costs offers in terms 
of low wage economies, 

Determination on the basis of foreign 
price offers is clearly in confilct with the let- 
ter and spirit of the Buy American Act. 
The debate in Congress of both the House 
and Senate of the bills which led to the 
adoption of the Buy American Act repeat- 
edly referred to the need for protecting 


American industries and American jobs- 


against low foreign wages and against de- 
valuation of foreign currencies. The de- 
bate also referred to the need for strength- 
ening the determination of reasonableness of 
costa in several statutory provisions in ex- 
istence just prior to the passage of the Buy 
American Act, provisions which had been 
diluted because reasonableness of costs had 
been determined on the basis of foreign bid 
offers, 

I realize, of course, that the Comptroller 
General has the basic responsibility of au- 
diting Government contracts to assure 
economy of Government purchase, At the 
same time, as you well know, the Comptrol- 
ler General audits these contracts to assure 
that they strictly adhere to the letter and 
spirit of acts of Congress. This also applies 
to the Buy American Act, In passing this 
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act, Congress recognized that the Federal 
Government has a special obligation of loy- 
alty to the American people as taxpayers, 
business entrepreneurs, and salary and 
Wage earners, The object and purposes of 
the Buy American Act therefore require that 
reasonableness of costs be determined on the 
basis of costs of producing an article in the 
United States, under American laws, with 
American labor, paid American wages and 
under the American tax structure—Federal, 
State, and local. It is improper and Illegal 
that these determinations be based upon 
the bid price of foreign producers. If the 
Federal Government seeks, through the use 
of the 6-percent differential, to save money 
in the fayor of the public interests require- 
ments of the Buy American Act, then in- 
stead of a 6-percent differential, a differen- 
tial which exerts pressure on foreign pro- 
ducers to reduce their price offers would be 
more appropriate, then the Federal Govern- 
ment will save not merely 6 percent, but 
many times that percentage. These dollar 
savings, however, will destroy American jobs, 
business enterprises, and the entire Ameri- 
can industries, 

Certainly objectives of this sort are in di- 
rect violation of the basic intent of the Buy 
American Act. Such interpretations should 
not be tolerated. 

This case goes to the core of the Buy 
American Act, a ruling requiring depart- 
ments and agencies to make a factual de- 
termination of the reasonableness of the 
bids of domestic producers on the basis of 
costs to produce in the American economy is 
needed to sustain the Buy American Act and 
a considerable number of American jobs and 
American business activities. I hope your 
decision will lead to that end. 

Sincerely yours, 
Joun H. Dent, 
Member of Congress, 


Citizenship Day, September 17, 1959: A 
Fitting Example for Mr. Khrushchev 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LOUIS C. RABAUT 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, much 
comment has been made about the im- 
pending visit to this country of Russian 
Premier Nikita Khrushchev. That he is 
coming is a fact which must be accepted. 
It would be well, I think, to accentuate 
the positive while he is here. The power 
of positive example is the best foot we 
can put forward. In this connection, I 
Should like to point out that by joint 
resolution, the Congress has requested 
the President to designate the week of 
each year commencing September 17 as 
Constitution Week. What better or more 
positive example could we show than to 
devote a week during his visit to honor 
and reflect on the Constitution of the 
United States? 

In addition, by another joint resolu- 
tion, the Congress has designated the 
17th day of September each year as 
Citizenship Day in commemoration of 
the signing of the Constitution of the 
United States of America on September 
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17, 1787. It has come to my attention 
that the District of Columbia plans a 
ceremony on Citizenship Day. The es- 
sence of the ceremony will be an actual 
session of District Court to be convened 
on the monument grounds by Judge 
Holtzoff for the purpose of swearing in 
new citizens. Here is an even more ac- 
tive and concrete example for our Rus- 
sian visitor. What more fitting example 
of tribute to the principles we believe in 
than to see throngs of people standing 
in the shadow of the Washington Mon- 
ument to witness the coming into their 
ranks of new citizens? Remember that 
this impressive function will take place 
on the anniversary date of the comple- 
tion of the basic document from which 
all rights, privileges and liberties of our 
citizens, new and old alike, derive. This 
is a powerful, positive example which 
everyone should support. Those who 
can attend the Citizenship Day program 
should be at the Sylvan Theater at the 
Washington Monument no later than 
2:30 p.m. this Thursday. 


The United States Lags Behind Russia in 
the Study of Oceanography 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT C. BONNER 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. BONNER. Mr. Speaker, some 
time ago America was amazed with the 
news of the first man-made satellite to 
be put in orbit, Russia's sputnik. Today 
we are startled with the news of Russia's 
flag being planted on the moon. In the 
news we also read, “Soviet Launches 
Atomic Ice Ship.“ 

A year ago the Congress authorized the 
construction of an atomic icebreaker, 
and the President vetoed the bill, giving 
the reason that we were not financially 
able to build it. 

I include in my remarks, Mr. Speaker, 
the article announcing the test runs of 
the 16,000-ton ice ship, Lenin. 


Soviet LAUNCHES Atomic Ice Suir 


LENINGRAD, September 12—The Soviet 
atomic-powered icebreaker Lenin was 
launched today and will set out on test runs 
within the next 48 hours, the Soviet news 
agency Tass announced. 

The dispatch said the 16,000-ton vessel left 
its berth in the admiralty shipyard in Len- 
ingrad and headed out into the Neva River, 

The icebrenker uses three atomic reactors. 
A recent announcoment said the engines us- 
ing electricity produced by atomic power will 
have 44,000 horsepower. 


Russia displayed in New York Harbor this 
past weck the greatest ship afloat in the 
study of oceanography. It is a floating labor- 
atory exploring scientifically ocean life, cur- 
rents, ocean bottom, and every other phase 
of the mysteries of the seas, It is unfortunate 
that the United States is far behind in this 
field and lacking in such a comparable facil- 
ity. 


George E. Clark, Retiring Bridge Tender 
After 35 Years in Essex County, Mass., 
Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
am pleased to pay tribute to George E. 
Clark, of Lawrence, Mass., who has many 
courageous deeds to his credit during his 
35 years of service as a bridge tender in 
Essex County, Mass. The following ar- 
ticle about Mr. Clark appeared in the 
Eagle-Tribune, Lawrence, Mass., on Sep- 
tember 12, 1959: `X 
THIRTY-FIVE YEARS IN COUNTY SERVICE—LOCAL 

Bror TENDER WILL RETIRE ON OCTOBER 1 

A familiar colorful figure will be missing 
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his superiors and the public safety depart- 
ment, He still holds a cherished letter from 
Charles R. Vose, then chief of police, which 
tells of his alertness in sensing the danger 
and adding “it was considered at the time 
that his action saved the lives of the 65 
men, and probably of others who might have 
crossed the bridge.” 

It is on the basis of the above act that 
his name has been submitted for outstand- 
ing recognition, 

MANY COMMENDATIONS 


He also holds -various commendations for 
his efforts from different public officials and 
administrative bodies through the years for 
his acts of heroism, duly accredited by wit- 
nesses. 

Only recently, members of the city council 
and the governing bodies of the surround- 
ing towns haye recognized his services with 
letters of appreciation for work well done, 

Typical of the letters Mr. Clark has re- 
ceived Is the one from the chamber of com- 
merce, which states that the chamber took 
pleasure in congratulating him upon the oc- 
casion of his retirement after 35 years of 
public service. “The records of the chamber 
many times refer to suggestions you have 
made for constructive improvements in our 
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from a long held post come October 1 when community. Tou have always been one who 
George E. Clark, 118 Brookfield Street, retires went far beyond the normal service to the 
after 35 years and 6 months in Essex County community in supporting many worthwhile 
employ, including 33 years as a bridge tender. projects for the good of Greater Lawrence 


However, those who know him best say he 
will be far from inactive, though retired. 

He is a man who has often been com- 
mended but never decorated for numerous 
acts of heroism as he went about caring for 
the Duck Bridge in the past 25 years, and 
before that, on the old Falls Bridge, since 
renamed the Edward F. O'Leary Bridge. Be- 
fore his appointment to these posts, he 


We are pleased that your retirement will in 
no way diminish your interest in community 
service. We hope you will enjoy many happy 
years of retirement, which you have richly 
earned,” the letter states. 


PUBLIC-SPIRITED CITIZEN 

Through the years, he has also been ex- 
tremely interested in various activities in 
the public interest and has worked untir- 


Worked as a painter, rigger, and iron worker ingly to see these things brought to fruition. 
on both bridges. He was a prime mover in the Merrimack 

However, two bills now pending in Con- River flood control project and the eventual 
gress and in the Senate may result even- announcement that the Hopkinton-Everett 
tually in his being presented a gold medal. Dam—largest of its kind east of the Mis- 

Ever mindful of the safety of others, there sissippl and estimated to cost $30 million— 
are testimonials and citations that show was now a reality with ground-breaking 
he has saved many lives—both by actual ceremonies to be held shortly with Vice 
deeds of daring and by timely warnings—yet President Ricar M. Nixon officiating was 
various legislators cognizant of his deeds -most pleasing to him. For several years past 
have failed thus far through the years in he has labored diligently to get action 
various bids to gain him the recognition of started on the project. Because of his un- 
the coveted award, which has been held back flagging interest in the project, his name 


On different technicalities. 
ALERTED WORKMEN 


For instance, there was the time on Janu- 
ary 11, 1935, when the so-called Falls Bridge 
was being dismantled for renovation during 
flood conditions. He had been detailed to 
Watch conditions as the river continued to 
swell and huge cakes of ice came crashing 
Over the dam. About 5 a.m. on the day in 
Question, after an all-night vigil in the cold, 
he noticed an impending danger due to dam- 
aged understructure, and he notified police. 
This resulted in police roping off the en- 
trances and the bridge being closed off, so 
that a rerouting of traffic was accomplished. 

His judgment was proven some 3 hours 
later when three 125-foot spans of the bridge 
collapsed. By his action, some 65 men work- 


had been added to the citizens’ committee 
making arrangements for the ceremonies. 
He is the proud possessor of one of the pens 
used by President Eisenhower in signing the 
control compact law. 

He is credited with introducing the bill 
that led to the erection of a footbridge 
over the railroad tracks from Boyd to Kent 
Streets, an effective means of getting across 
the tracks in the shortest possible route 
between points. He had the bill filed in the 
State House, Boston, in 1952 asking for 
$40,000 for this project which was eventually 


proved. 

Another law in which he took an out- 
standing interest was one which lowered 
from 65 to 62 the age at which women may 
retire and allowing qualified permanently 
disabled ms to start collecting cash 


ing on the bridge had been prevented from benefits at 50 Under this law, some 800,000 
going on it. They were standing on the wives, widows and workingwomen from 62 to 
street in safety when the terrific pressure 65 were able to take advantage of the earlier 
Of ice and rising waters sent the bridge crash- retirement age. 

ing without any audible warning. He was In 1942, when the late Frederick Butler 
Commended for his alertness at the time by filed a bill asking for $56,000 for a new deck 


and grading for the Duck Bridge, Clark made 
it a polnt to speak up for the bill and 
helped effectuate the ultimate reconstruc- 
tion of the bridge which replaced planking 
with the metal grating now on the bridge 
flooring. 

More recently he took an active interest 
in the effort to have the Post Office Depart- 
ment issue a special stamp commemorating 
the first Postmaster General, Samuel Osgood 
of North Andover. He petitioned the pres- 
ent Postmaster General through Senator 
LEVERETT SALSTONTALL that he and his ad- 
visory committee give favorable considera- 
tion to such a stamp, but it was ruled that 
since Mr, Osgood was born in 1748 the stamp 
would not conform to the policy which the 
Department had established for commemo- 
rating stamps. However, the Department 
has promised to keep the Osgood stamp in 
mind when it can be issued in connection 
with some more significant anniversary. 

His life-saving deeds extend back through 
the years when he was a younger man but 
still vitally interested in the safety of his 
fellow man. 

NUMEROUS RESCUES 


The retiring bridge tender, who will be 70 
years of age on September 21, was but a boy 
when he rescued two boys, 6 and 7 years of 
age, from drowning in the Merrimack River, 
in 1900. Six years later, he rescued two 
men in a drunken condition from an over- 
turned boat in the river while he was at- 
tending an outing. 

In 1924 he recovered the body of a girl 
from the river and 20 years later saved a 
disabled veteran who was attempting to 
jump from the Duck Bridge. In 1945, he 
restrained a woman attempting to jump 
from the same location. An Andover woman 
was also restrained by him on the Duck 
Bridge in 1940 and a year later a Garden 
Street woman took iodine, jumped over the 
railing and was rescued by Clark. In 1939, 
and employee of the Wood mills dropped 
his pay out of a window and was in danger 
while trying to retrieve it from the water, 
until Mr. Clark came to his aid. 

Back in 1932, three boys built a raft under 
the Joseph W. Casey Bridge and drifted 
downstream until the craft hit the abutment 
of the Duck Bridge and broke up. One of 
the boys managed to swim ashore but the 
other two had to be rescued. 

: YELLED BY ACID FUMES 

His deeds have not always centered around 
his work on the bridges. 

He was hospitalized on August 7, 1951, 
when four bottles of acid fell from a truck 
and broke on the roadway on Island Street 
at a time when many women were passing 
by on their way home from work, Clark 
noticed the predicament of numerous wo- 
men affected by the acid fumes, so he went 
in and started leading them to safety. As 
a result he was badly burned and was blinded 
and was on the danger list at the Lawrence 
General Hospital for close to a week. He 
lost the sight of his left eye years ago and for 
12 days he could not see out of the right 
eye because it had been burned by the fumes, 
as well as parts of his body. 

On June 3, 1950, he had jumped in front 
of a diesel train that was express from Dover, 
NH, to Boston to push a woman out of the 
way of the train which she had not heard 
due to defective hearing. 

On another occasion on April 11, 1951, 
he spotted two boys on a home-built raft 
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floating down the Merrimack River while the 
river was very high. Sensing that they could 
be swept over the dam to their deaths, he 
directed the boys to keep paddling toward 
the north shore. He stationed himself on 
the iron catwalk near ihe dam and as they 
came near, some 50 feet away from the dam, 
he pulled them off the raft and onto the 
catwalk. - Seconds later, the raft was swept 
over the falls. 

In August 1939, Mr. Clark caught a gas 
smell on the O'Leary Bridge and investigated. 
He had the bridge closed to traffic. The next 
morning it was found that the 12-inch gas 
main had broken with the expansion of the 
new bridge. His action possibly saved the 
new half million dollar bridge from being 
blown up. 

Mr. Clark Is a tireless worker in affairs in 
which he takes an interest. The current 
resurfacing of Canal Street is due largely to 
his endeavors. His ability to get things done 
is largely the result of his perseverance and 
his personal contacts with those having 
charge of such matters. 


ACCOMPLISHMENTS 


To enumerate all his accomplishments in 
a lifetime spent in this city would take a 
volume, 

He was credited years ago with the dis- 
covery of a fire in progress on the roof of 
the Premier Theater at a time when 280 
persons were witnessing a performance. He 
sounded the alarm and alerted management 
so that all present could be evacuhted with- 
out injury. Also, he was present at the 
rescue of three men in a cave-in at Hamp- 
shire and Essex Streets when the F. W. Wool- 
worth building was being erected. He 
sounded the alarm for the near disaster and 
was digging to keep the sand from covering 
themen when help arrived. 


MAY GET MEDAL 


Deeds of this nature are many and it may 
yet be that a man who has spent more than 
his normal share of a lifetime in helping to 
save lives will be rewarded by receiving a 
medal. Currently before the Banking and 
Currency Committee is House bill 1538, filed 
by Congressman THomas J. Lane, for this 
Purpose. Senator LEVERETT SaLTONSTALL 
filed a similar bill in the Senate 6 years ago. 

Mr. Clark was born in Providence, R.I., and 
has lived in this city since infancy. His 
father, the late Joseph Clark, served 2 years 
in Company I, First Rhode Island Volunteers 
with U.S, Senator THEODORE Green in 1898. 
He reenlisted a year later and served 2 years 
in the Philippine Islands with retired Gen. 
George Marshall in Company K. Another 
Lawrence man with Company K was the late 
James Joyce, a plasterer from “across the 
spleket.“ 

FATHER OF SEVEN — 


Mr. Clark is married to the former Lillian 
Urquart and is the father of six sons and a 
daughter, six of whom saw service in World 
War IL He was a Republican candidate for 
U.S. Representative from the seventh district 
in the 1956 primary and was also a candi- 
date for the same office in 1942. He was a 
candidate for the office of Governor’s coun- 
cillor on the Republican ticket in 1952. 

He has been a constable for the past 30 
years and was precinct officer of ward five 
beginning in 1918 for 6 years. He was a 
call fireman for 7 years, named in 1918. He 
is a member of the Republican city commit- 
tee and was named to the Republican State 
convention seven times, 

Members of his family include his six 
sons, Ralph, a police officer in San Francisco 
for the past 7 years; George of North And- 
over, employed at the Watertown arsenal; 
Charles H., an electrician in the Navy yard, 
San Francisco; Raymond J., at home, a body 
and fender man with a local motor com- 
pany; twins, William G., a teacher at the 
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Beth Page High School, Oyster Bay, Long 
Island, and Walter, with the Merchant 
Marine; a daughter, Mrs. Genevieve Stead- 
man, who lives in Andover and is a tele- 
phone operator at the Lawrence exchange. 
There are 21 grandchildren and one great 
grandson. 


What Khrushchev Is Like 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, on 


the eve of the arrival of Premier Khru- 
shchev’s visit, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that an article which I prepared, 
which appeared in the New York Post 
of September 13, and excerpts of which 
appeared in the Washington Post and 
Times Herald of September 14, 1959, be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD, 

This article was based on my visit 
with the Soviet Premier last year on my 
visit to the Soviet Union. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the New York Post, Sept. 13, 1959] 

WHAT KHRUSHCHEV Is LIKE 
(By Senator HuserT H. HUMPHREY, Democrat, 
Minnesota) 
1. INTRODUCTION 
Nikita S. Khrushchev is a complicated hu- 


man being with many moods, He is also a 


consummate politician, with my motives. 
And he has an alert perceptive mind. Nearly 
all his public statements are coldly calcu- 
lated. I believe, although his phraseology 
may be spontaneous. He will often be tell- 
ing the truth—at any time that he calculates 
that the truth will do him some good. 

But his deceptively simple statements go 
first one way, then another. In one moment 
he will be expr warm friendship and 
saying that he admires President Eisenhower. 
The next moment, he will be boasting about 
his missiles or the hideous hydrogen bomb. 

All of us now have a problem judging 
just which statements he meansA We will 
have that problem until the day when Rus- 
sian deeds more closely match their words. 
But we can learn something by listening to 
and studying Mr. Khrushchev. 

After the 8-hour conversation I had with 
him a few months ago in his office in the 
Kremlin, I went to the American Embassy 
and dictated from notes I made during our 
discussion. 

Since then I have changed some of my 
impressions, but I think it significant that 
Khrushchey in all his speeches and im- 
promptu debates since, has brought up no 
major new topic. He is now bringing into 
the open some of the verbal roughhouse and 
boasting of strength which he has given to 
me and others. Is this open debate healthy 
Tor the peace of mind of the world? We will 
soon see, 

In any case, his public and private person- 
ality and manner are not remarkably con- 
sistent, In a private conference he is delib- 
erate and composed, always probing, nearly 
always controlled, never raising his voice. 
Of course his personality—to a great extent— 
and his policy, to a lesser extent, seem to be 
contradictory wherever he 18. 

Yet I think there is a basic psychological 
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pattern behind many of his reactions, and 
many other observers agree that it is a key to 
the present-day political outlook of the 
Russian leaders. 


A competitive man 


That meeting of ours gave me an indelible 
impression—here is a man with an almost 
sentimental humility at times, who will 
switch over to an arrogance so extreme that 
it seems irresponsible. Thinking it over, I 
concluded that some of his cockiness and 
threatening manner comes directly from his 
feelings of inferiority. He and Russia are 

new arrivals in the great and grim business 
of 20th century power diplomacy. He has 
some of the same swagger which you may 
find in the “get rich quick boys” who has 
Just muscled his way up in society. 

Like all such comparisons, it is dangerous 
to take this too far. We cannot even com- 
pare Khrushchey’s competitive spirit with 
the competition that a small firm, now be- 
come powerful, might haye toward General 
Motors. He and Russia are engaged in trade 
competition with us, by the way, but they 
are also engaged in far more serious conflict 
on the social, ideological—and weapons pro- 
duction fronts. This particular new arrival 
throwing his weight around, could blow 
up the whole town. But let me be clear, 
the Soviet Premier is sophisticated in his 
chosen profession, I am not implying ig- 
norance when I say new arrival. 

But neither he nor his people feel com- 
fortable in their new position in the world. 
The Russian people admire us keenly, they 
almost worship such names as Ford, yet at 
the same time they distrust capitalists. 
They want greatly to equal our production, 
to pass us, and to truimph over us—and at 
the same time or at in-between times, they 
still feel inferior, they look up to us, and 
they want our help, but hate to admit it. 


A very human being 


These are national attitudes reflected as a 
matter of policy in Khrushchev's state- 
ments—and on top of that he is personally 
competitive. He frequently makes startling 
competitive statements about other Soviet 
leaders. If you tell a joke, he wants to top 
it. When I told him that I expected the 
Democrats would soon be in power, and then 
our production and our ideas “will run you 
out of Gorki Park” he seemed to like it, At 
that point his mood was such that I am 
confident he felt rather pleased that the 
great American power might extend itself 
to compete with Russia—it flattered him. 
He laughed, although I meant this seriously, 
that there would soon be more exertion on 
our part. But he immediately set out to 
answer my comment. 

If you know how a younger athlete may 
admire, and complete with, and be inspired 
by, and at the same time resent an older 
athlete, I think you have a basic clue to Mr. 
Khrushchev and to understanding the Rus- 
sians, At the time when the younger ath- 
lete has finally developed and matured, the 
most inflammatory thing the older can do 
is to be condescending. Ehrushchey per- 
sonally and politically wants acceptance 
from the United States. I say this regard- 
less of what arrogant remark he may make 
the same day you read this. 

In my opinion we can expect trouble in 
communications at any time that people 
dealing with Mr. Khrushchey forget that 
Russia today is a great power and her First 
Minister is an able and resourceful man. A 
most likely error is to understimate him, 
and often in the past, our leaders have un- 
derestimated the Russians. A few years ago 
an American official spoke of the Russians 
and the oriental mind.” This implies that 
some human beings are just naturally dif- 
ferent. This sort of nonsense does us 8 
great disservice. The Russians are human 
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beings, like the rest of the human race. We 
may find the Russians hard to understand, 
because their value systems are different 
from ours, but they are human beings, they 
have human minds precisely like ours, and 
we must find humane ways to communicate 
and to compete, 

Mr. Ehrushchey in particular has a re- 
ceptive mind and very human traits. 


Physical appearance and manner 


In physical appearance, Mr. Khrushchev 
is well-groomed, rotund, rosy cheeked and 
bubbling with vitality. His energy and his 
engaging smile when he cares to smile, lend 
themselves to political appeal. 

Sometimes he seems guilty of bad man- 
ners or ignorant of good taste. But most 
of the time he is out-going, gregarious, and 
hospitable. True, we have to remember that 
he and his colleagues can be coldly ruthless. 
We remember that they ordered the blood- 
bath of retaliation against the Hungarian 
uprising, for example. But there is no use 
denying that he seems friendly to the Rus- 
sian people when he walks through the 
crowds. 

Since he is 65 and overweight, it is worth 
noting that he has tremendous physical 
stamina, His physician has told him to eat 
and drink less, and he has talked to me 
and to half the world about his kidney 
trouble. 

When we first shook hands, as the Premier 
Walked around his desk to meet me, I formed 
a lasting impression, this man has a lot of 
bounce. He was well-dressed, in a blue 
sult, a white shirt with simple cuff links, 
and two small red stars on his jacket lapel. 
This formality was suited to what we had 
both expected would be a formal interview, 
but he seems more fond of informal clothes, 
and at his summer place he receives some 
Visitors, as he did Eric Johnston, while 
Wearing a cotton sult and no tie. Our meet- 
ing quickly became more informal. 

At no time in our lengthy interview did 
he appear tired, and when we ate an im- 
Promptu supper he seemed relaxed and ob- 
viously not nervous as to what this un- 
expected discussion was doing to his 
Schedule. Several times he did refer to his 
age, as if it were quite advanced, or as if 
he were worried about his health. Recent 
Pictures have showed him looking somewhat 
haggard. My conyiction is that he has 
extraordinary physical energy and conse- 
Quently drives himself to exhaustion—as was 
Madicated by the report of his visit to Po- 
land. Yet after one night of good sleep in 
Poland he snapped back. At the time I 
Say him, he was rosy-cheeked, bright-eyed, 
and healthy. 

Mr. Khrushchev is a talker 


Mr, Khrushchey is a talker. He is fond 
ot oratory and conversation and debate, and 
Quite good at all three. Of course we hear 
Of his making speeches 3, 4, and 8 hours in 
length, Pioneer America has also had a 

tion of debate and also of oratory. 
ps this has something to do with dis- 
ces and the frontier. In Nebraska, in 
the days of William Jennings Bryan, or in 
onsin with Senator LaFollette, a 2- 
Or 3-hour speech was considered just par. 
en I wos a college student in Minne- 
ŝota, Gov. Floyd B. Olson, who had been 
il, rallied and made a memorable speech 
Rearly 3 hours long, which literally brought 
tears to the eyes of the audience, many 
People standing stock-still for that entire 
Period, Perhaps when people travel 150 
miles to go to a political meeting they want 
to get their money's worth, so to speak. 
teky and Lenin used to make marathon 
*peeches, the Russians respect the man who 
is fast on his feet, and has staying power. 
n any case Mr. Khrushchev will be a 
man to interrupt, He apparently loves 
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being with crowds, loves parties and din- 
ners, conventions and tours, wherever he 
will find opportunities to talk and —some- 
times—to listen. 

His conversational style is quite vivid, 
forceful and pungent. He sometimes illus- 
trates with gestures, or by pointing at a map, 
or picking up an object. Not only does he 
use Russian proverbs or homey sayings, but 
he uses vivid metaphors. Berlin is a bone in 
my throat,” he would say, when he was in- 
sisting to me that the only reason we would 
have troops in Berlin was to prepare to strike 
against Russia. 

At another place, talking about his thesis 
that America should “learn to live with 
various kinds of economic and social sys- 
tems,” he said, “only the blind cannot recog- 
nize different colors.“ I don't know whether 
this is a Russian proverb or just a sentence 
he coined on the spur of the moment. 

The use of metaphors or old proverbs may 
sometimes be used as evasion. Politicians 
in all countries know how to avoid a clear 
blunt statement by replying with a collo- 
quialism that does not directly answer the 
question. In Moscow that evening and often 
since then it has occurred to me that Mr, 
Khrushchev is a master of the evasive tactic. 

Sometimes he appears to be quite candid. 
There were times when he could hardly have 
seemed more frank. A couple of times in 
our conversation he said to me, Let's not 
speak of that, we would only disagree.” 

I would believe him when he says he does 
not wish a war and that he Is familiar with 
the tragedy of war. I am certain of the real 
emotion that he was feeling when he spoke 
to me of his son and of other Russian sons 
who were killed by the Germans. He re- 
peated over and over that “There will be no 
war while I am Chairman of the Council of 
Ministers.” 

This statement itself reminds us that we 
cannot base our policy to any great extent 
on the personalities which are on top in 
various countries at any one time. Still it 
is important to seek to gauge what kind of 
persons is now First Minister of Russia. 

Here is a trait I always consider on the 
plus side. 

Sense of humor 

Mr. Khrushchev has a keen sense of humor. 
Of course, like many people who find their 
wit amuses others, he sometimes gets car- 
ried away. This pudgy fellow, cutting capers 
at receptions, was sometimes rated as a clown 
a year or so ago. But his sense of humor is 
sometimes very much like ours. I think 
many of his jokes will be pleasing if under- 
stood by an American audience. We like 
humor in political leaders. I would per- 
sonally like to warn his audience that Mr. 
Khrushchev is disarming—but he is not dis- 
arming. 


Surely Americans may enjoy Khrushchev’s 
better witticlsms, and they may even ap- 
preciate it when he makes a good point, with- 
out falling into the error of underestimating 
him. 


Although I have been appalled at some of 
the joking threats the Premier makes about 
his rockets, I must say that, all in all, I think 
it is a healthy thing to find some humor in 
the Kremlin. I believe our world today might 
be entirely different if Adolf Hitler had had 
a sense of humor. 

Khrushchev and the United States 

Afr. Khrushchev has shown to many, as he 
has to me, an intense curlosity about the 
United States. He has a wide range of inter- 
ests, he will be meeting all kinds of Ameri- 
cans, and he will often show them his favora- 
ble, human, and humorous side. 

The political man 

If Khrushchev had been born an American 
and had run for office here, I think he has 
the rough and ready energy, speaking ability, 
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and skills in meeting people to have been 
successful. He could be an old-fashioned 
ward boss, and he could also be a candidate. 
Remember that in a sense the East and West 
are ASRA Gs for the votes of neu- 
trals. a to campaigner in this 
global Pario Ste 

He is a master politician and a master 
propagandist and he is working all the time. 
As the old saying has it, he gets up early and 
lives late, and he wasn't born yesterday. 

He is as much a politician as he is a dicta- 
tor. This is a new thing to the Soviets and 
to us. Unquestionably his regime is sup- 
ported by force, but for many reasons he has 
to be far more flexible than Stalin. The new 
times have brought to the top a man who is 
far different from his predecessors. Khru- 
shehev knows how to maneuver and to be 
adroit and not merely hammer out his posi- 
tion. In puglistio terms he can sometimes 
be a boxer like Jim Corbett or Gene Tunney, 
but still rating him in boxing terms, I would 
say he is also a slugger. Stalin's policies were 
more rigid and ponderous; I think it is more 
dangerous for us that Khrushchev can shift 
and weave as he does. 

He is the kind of person who calculates 
constantly the effects of his every action. He 
made some remarks to me that were some- 
what startling and seemed to me spontane- 
ous, and I still think, to some degree, they 
were. But they were also perfectly in line 
with his general purposes and with his spe- 
cific purposes for our discussion. Even when 
he appears to be angry—and he loves to point 
his finger at you or shake his fist—I believe 
that he does most of this for effect. He 
has a definite streak of showmanship. 

In describing him personally, it is not pos- 
sible to deal adequately with the policy rea- 
sons for Mr. Khrushchev’s visit and the is- 
sues which reached a stalemate at Geneva. 
In terms of his personality, however, I know 
that he is intensely curious about the United 
States; he has personally wanted for a long 
time to see us here. 

Politically, I believe there is a clear reason 
for his visit: Not only his councilors, but 
his constituents now want him to come here. 

Premier Khrushchev knows that during 
and since the World War, millions of Russians 
have experienced something of Western in- 
dustrial civilization. To some extent the war 
and its aftermath may have ended Russian 
isolationism. Not even the Soviet mono- 
lithic state, with all its propaganda, can 
withstand certain world trends. Moscow lis- 
tens to American jazz music, and its listens 
to a great deal else from the West. Khru- 
shehev's real constituency is not the entire 
Russian people, but the few million who are 
Mr. Khrushchev 


visors, and about his continued leadership of 
Communists, in Russia and elsewhere. His 
basic constituents are not just reading his 
controlled press. In libraries they read 
journals of all the world. 

Mr. Khrushchev speaks constantly of 
young people, and of today and tomorrow. 
You will note that he almost never refers to 
the old days of the revolution—his real con- 
stituents cannot really remember it. He is 
&n old Bolsheyik and he will probably be the 
last of that line to hold the No. 1 spot. 

Mr. Khrushchey prides himself on his per- 
suasive powers and he has spoken (to me, 
and to others) with apparent conviction of 
his distaste for the secret police. He boasted 
to me, “I liquidate no one.“ And—despite 
his crude violence elsewhere—the survival of 
Khrushehev's former colleagues, Malenkov 
and Bulganin, would tend to bear him out, 
World public opinion, which has been 
shockéd by the barbarism of secret police, 
torture and purge trials, and slave labor 
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camps, now seems to have some moderating 
though not controlling influence. 

It is important that Khrushchev does not 
seem to feel that the classic doctrines of 
Marxism are the beginning and the end of 
governmental philosophy. Of course he is 
completely devoted to Communist ends, but 
I mean that he does not regard the philo- 
sophical doctrine as complete, perfect, and 
applicable to every situation now and in the 
future. He does not believe, as some Com- 
munists have appeared to believe, that hu- 
man history virtually began with the Rus- 
sian revolution. He often quotes the Bible— 
he was brought up a Christian in the Greek 
Orthodox Church, but was won over to 
atheism and communism. To one American, 
however, he spoke of ancient times, and said 
that Greece was the age of art, Rome was the 
age of law, and the Christian era was the 
greatest, the age of the common man, 

Many surprising remarks come from this 
complicated man. 

During his visit, he will undoubtedly make 
many seemingly offhand comments, which 
appear unpremeditated. Americans should 
remember that he is not only speaking to his 
hosts and to the American people but he has 
in mind other countries, the neutrals, the 
satellites, and always the men at home in the 
Kremlin. Some things in America he may 
be delighted with, but he will know that 
he simply could not express great enthusiasm 
for them without causing repercussions at 
home or in the ranks of some ally, such as 
China. We may forget this, but he will not 
forget it. 

The nature of the cold war creates such 
pressures on all sides. Americans coming 
home from Russia will not be as enthusiastic 
nor as candid about some things there, as 
they might be, because such enthusiasm may 
be criticized at home. This is part of the 
tragedy of the cold war. This circle has to 
be broken or civilization will explode. 

Both of us must speak some plain truths 
in public and private. 

In the past year, specifically with the in- 
creased travel between the United States and 
Russia, we are learning to speak more can- 
didly. We have lately been saying for all to 
hear some of the things that lie closest to 
our hearts and are more important for the 
life-and-death realities of the atomic age. 

Surely it will help clarify the situation if 
‘we can make clear to him our strength and 
objectivism, and if Americans can more clear- 
ly understand the strength of Russia, and 
the nature of Communist objectives. 


Many Khrushchevs 


Premier Khruschey is the leader of a world- 
wide political movement, the prophet of a 
fanatic faith. The Chinese, for one exam- 
ple, suspiciously peer over his shoulder to see 
that he remains “pure in the faith,” that he 
does not become dominated too much by Rus- 
sian national motives, 

Khrushchev is also chief of a reluctant 
empire, the symbol of tryariny to millions of 
enslaved people in the satellite countries. 

Meanwhile, Khrushchev is production 
chief of all the factories and farms of a 
nation which is competing with us, night 
and day. The title of Khrushchev's latest 
book, s Russian best seller, of course, is To- 
ward Victory in the Peaceful Competition 
With Capitalism.” 

Finally, Khrushchey comes to us as a 
politically sensitive leader of millions of 
human beings. I do not believe Mr. Khru- 
shchev can totally ignore the average Rus- 
sian, who passionately hopes, as does the 
average American, that the hydrogen bomb 
will never be used by any nation upon any 
other, 

We should listen politely and speak can- 
didiy to all of these Khrushchevs—the 
prophet, the human being, the production 
chief, and the dictator-politician. 
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We should listen with caution born of 
experience, but greet him with courtesy born 
of confidence. The eyes and the hopes of 
mankind are upon us, 


Wright’s Temple To Be Dedicated 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERMAN TOLL 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. TOLL. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following article from the 
New York Times of September 13, 1959: 
WRIGHT'S TEMPLE To Be DEDICATED—CERE- 

MONY SLATED NEXT WEEK FOR MOUNT SINAI 

RE-CREATION IN PHILADELPHIA SUSURB 

(By William G. Weart) 

PHILADELPHIA, September 12.—Six years ago 
Frank Lloyd Wright accepted Rabbi Mortimer 
J. Cohen's challenge to design an Ameri- 
can synagogue for the rabbi's congregation, 
Beth Sholom, in Philadelphia. 

Before the architect agreed, Rabbi Cohen 
pointed out that there was no precedent in 
Jewish architecture, because Jews had ac- 
cepted for their synagogues the prevailing 
building form of the communities in which 
they lived. 

Eleven months later, November 14, 1954, 
Mr. Wright turned the first earth for the 
new synagogue of Beth Sholom (Hebrew for 
house of peace) at Old York Road and Fox- 
croft Avenue in suburban Elkins Park. 

The groundbreaking proved premature. 
It took a nationwide search that lasted until 
May 1956, before officials of Beth Sholom 
could find a contractor willing to tackle 
Wright's design. 

THREE CEREMONIES PLANNED 


One week from tomorrow, the temple will 
be dedicated. Three ancient ceremonials 
will mark the service—the procession of the 
Holy Scrolls, the lighting of the Eternal 
Light, and the sounding of the shofar, the 
ram's horn trumpet. - 

Mrs. Wright will be the principal speaker 
at the dedication of her late husband's re- 
creation of “Mount Sinat,” the desert peak 
that was transformed into a mountain of 
light at the time of God's communion with 
the people of Israel. 

The structure's dominant mountain effect 
is created in aluminum and glass. It blends 
the forms of a 175-foot-wide hexagon and a 
100-foot-high pyramid of glass. 

The edifice cost slightly under $1,400,000, 
including landscaping. The pyramid is sup- 
ported by a tripod of three steel beams. The 
synagogue seats 1,051 and, on the ground 
floor, there is a Sisterhood sanctuary with 
268 seats, as well as lounges and wedding 
rooms. 


A RELIGIOUS TRIBUTE 


In submitting the design to Rabbi Cohen 
in February 1954, Mr. Wright wrote: 

“Herewith the promised ‘Hosannah’ (He- 
brew for song of pralse)—a temple that is 
truly a religious tribute to the living God. 
Judaism needs one America. Here you have 
a coherent statement of worship.” 

Rabbi Cohen replied: 

“You have taken the supreme moment of 
Jewish history—the revelation of God to 
Israel through Moses at Mount Sinai—and 
you have translated that moment with all it 
signifies into a design of beauty and rever- 
ence, x In a word, your bullding is Mount 


— 


September 15 


In Oklahoma City, 1,260 miles from Phila- 
delphia, Beth Sholom found a general con- 
tractor, Haskell Culwell, willing to take on 
the job, At the time, he had already had 
experience in building Wright-designed 
projects that many contractors had termed 
“untouchable.” 


Mundt’s Smalltown Research Commis- 
sion Proposal Stirs Widespread Inter- 
est 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, since 
introducing my bill (S, 2621) to establish 
a temporary Hoover-type Commission to 
study the problems of the American 
small town, I have been encouraged and 
impressed by the widespread interest and 
support developing for this proposal. 

Many editorials have come in support- 
ing the idea and letters of endorsement 
have come in from many States. Among 
the most valued of these editorials is 
one from the Brookings Register, pub- 
lished in Brookings, S. Dak. by an old 
and esteemed friend of mine, C. H. J. 
Mitchell who is widely recognized as one 
of South Dakota's outstanding editors. 
Brookings is one of the communities— 
a city of some 6,000 people—that this 
Commission would be designed to aid by 
the research it would undertake and the 
recommendations it would make, 

I ask unanimous consent that an edi- 
torial, published in a recent issue of the 
Brookings Register, be printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Tue FUTURE OF THE SMALL TOWN 

Noting the continued discussion as to 
whether the small town is doomed or not, 
Senator Kart Munpr has proposed that a 
commission similar to the Hoover Commis- 
sion be named to make a comprehensive 
study of the problems which face these 
smaller communities, 

Like most of us, Senator Munpt does not 
believe the small town is doomed and neither 
does he believe it should. He recognizes 
that such towns cannot finance research 
projects in their own behalf but he earnestly 
believes that some such study should be 
made. 

There are, of course, some small towns 
which fade away. There are many reasons 
for it. The development of transportation 
facilities is held to be one of the important 
factors. The Register likes to believe that 
fundamentally it is largely a matter of com- 
munity leadership. If the citizens of these 
smaller towns are content to sit on thelr 
hands with a “so what" attitude, they are 
doubtless doomed. But those in which there 
is leadership and willingness to contribute 
to the general welfare are not doomed. 

This newspaper has on many occasions in- 
sisted that there is a place for the 
town newspaper. It is one of the institu- 
tions which can do much to rescue the small 
town from drifting into oblivion. But it 
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must be kept in mind that the newspaper 
must have adequate support to provide for 
its existence and to return a proper standard 
of Uving for those who operate It. 

It is to be hoped that the legislation 
which Senator Munpr has proposed will find 
acceptance in the Senate. 


Steel Strike and Winter 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. RAY J. MADDEN 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, the steel 
lockout brought on by the management 
of big steel is now going on its third 
month. 

The following editorial reveals that 
with the coming of winter, the steel lock- 
out may undermine the American econ- 
omy for months after the long negotia- 
tions have terminated. The following 
editorial also reveals some facts which 
must be considered by big steel which 
could undermine our economy for the 
next 12 months. 

[From the Hammond Times, Sept. 10, 1959] 
STEEL AND WINTER 

The record-breaking steel strike at this 
moment seems almost as far from settlement 
as the day it began more than 8 weeks ago, 
but there is one factor that may spur a seri- 
Ous effort to resolve the issues before long. 
That factor is winter. 

As nearly everyone in the Calumet Region 
knows, most of the iron ore that is the basic 
raw material for steel mills is shipped by 
Water. The practice is to ship enough ore 
during the spring, summer, snd fall months 
to bulld plant stockpiles sufficient to main- 
tain production during the winter when ice 
halts navigation on the upper Great Lakes. 

When the steel strike began, the iron 
miners, who are members of the United Steel- 
Workers of America, Joined the steel plant 
Workers In the walkout. The mines are shut 
down, like the steel plants. The ore boats 
that carry the raw iron from upper lakes 
Ports are tied up for the duration of the 


The huge demand for steel that preceded 
the July 14 walkout gave the Nation's basic 
Steelmakers little chance to build up stocks 
Of ore to tide them over the winter months. 
When demand for steel is heavy ore boats 
May start the shipping season as early as late 
March, and given a brenk in the weather 
may continue hauling ore to Calumet Re- 
Elon and other steel ports as long as late 
December. But production planners realize 
Weather is fickle and count on open water 

the northern lakes only until mid- 
November, 

Even if a break in the weather that de- 
lays the freczover of the northern Great 
Lakes, however, less ore can be shipped in the 
late fall. Chill weather tends to cake the ore, 
Muking loading and unloading of ore boats 
More difficult and time consuming. Steel- 
men agree that July and August are usually 
the best months for ore shipment because 
the ore ts usually drier and easier to handle. 

If the steel strike drags on to a point 
Where not enough water-shipped ore is stock- 
Diled, it is, of course, possible to ship ore to 
the mills by ratiroad. But rail freight adds 
immensely to the cost of the ore, and steel- 

usually shy away from this method 
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of shipment unless a special type of ore is 
required for a special order of steel. 

Conceivably, a shortage of ore next winter 
could result in putting the clamps on steel 
production and steelworkers“ employment. 
The situation could become serious enough 
to result in short workweek after the strike 
is settled, even though the order books might 
be bulging. 

Each day the steel strike drags on, there- 
fore, means 1 day less that ore can be 
shipped out of the iron ranges of the north 
country to the lower lakes mills. The steel 
companies, the striking steelworkers, and the 
Federal Government all realize this fact. 
Each passing day builds more pressure for a 
settlement, Thus the threat of winter, 
which most of us dislike, may serve a useful 
purpose this year in hastening the end of 
the record strike. 


The Remarkable Achievements of 
Charley Halleck 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. BEN F. JENSEN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 
Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my own remarks in the 


Recorp, I take pleasure to include ex- 
cerpts from an editorial in the Council 


Bluffs Nonpariel, Council Bluffs, Iowa, ` 


which gives due praise to our great Re- 

publican leader, the Honorable CHARLEY 

HALLECK, as follows: 

THE REMARKABLE ACHIEVEMENTS OF CHARLEY 
HALLECK 


We have known Cuariry HALLECK, of In- 
diana, ever since we started going to Wash- 
ington every spring, more than 20 years ago. 
He impressed us as a comer the first time 
we met him and this impression has grown 
through the years. 

Representative HALLECK is a down-to-earth 
Republican politician, from a State where 
politics is second nature. If there had been 
more Republicans like HALLECK in Congress, 
the Republican Party would be vastly 
stronger than it is in the Nation. He is a 
fine speaker, an expert organizer, and a 
fighter who never gives up, 

Too many of the Republicans in both the 
House and Senate lack some or all of these 
qualities, 

The Republicans in the House have taken 
on new life since Hatteck became minority 
leader at the beginning of the present ses- 
sion. 

As one political writer put it, CHARLEY 
Hale, who not so long ago was certainly 
of no more than average height, is now re- 
garded as not less than 10 feet tall. 

Prior to his election as leader the Repub- 
Ucans almost invariably had been on the de- 
fensive and never seemed able to rise to any 
great opportunity. Furthermore they never 
took advantage of the great personal pres- 
tigo of President Eisenhower. 

Since he became leader HaLLECK has come 
out of every meeting with the President with 
some biting challenge to the Democratic ma- 
jority. Between meetings he kept necdling 
the President to take more interest in legis- 
lative affairs, 

It is not an exaggeration to say that 
CHarLeY HALLECK is more responsible than 
any other Republican for the President's ag- 
gressive attitude and his assumption of party 
leadership, 
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For the first time since he has been in the 

White House Eisenhower has acted like a pol- 
iticlan and he has turned out to be a good 
one. One of the reasons is that he recog- 
nizes in Hatiteck a master politician upon 
whom he can depend for action when action 
is necessary. 
Every Republican Member of the House 
knows that Harck is watching him and if 
he misses an important rolicall he is likely to 
hear from the minority leader. And if he 
does a good job he is almost certain to re- 
ceive HaLteck’s congratulations. 

Harck has also been quite successful in 
enlisting the support of the disenchanted 
survivors of the Democratic Party—the con- 
servative southern Representatives. 

CHARLEY's most recent and his most spec- 
tacular achievement was the recent passage 
of the Landrum-Grimn labor control bill. 
This was accomplished against the organized 
opposition of all the labor bosses, It was a 
remarkable feat, a typical all-out Halleck 
effort. He organized an effective nose-count- 
ing operation with an active worker in prac- 
tically every State delegation. He then per- 
suaded the President to make a 
televised speech to the Nation in favor of the 
Landrum-Griffin bill. 

The result was the passage of the bill and 
the blocking of a technical maneuver which 
forced an overnight recess during which the 
labor bosses could bring all sorts of pres- 
sure to reverse the vote. Instead of dwin- 
dling and perhaps disappearing HALLECK saw 
the majority of the bill increase on every 
ballot. 

The fact is Hatrece is doing as well and 
perhaps better with a small minority in the 
House than the Democratic leaders are doing 
with their big majorities in the House and 
Senate. 

It is our firm belief that the Democrats 
would never have elected these big majorities 
if Hatueck had been Republican leader dur- 
ing all of Eisenhower's second term. 

We also believe the Republicans would 
have a chance to elect a President in 1960 
and regain control of the House if Republi- 
can Congressmen and Republican leaders in 
various States would work like HALLECK 
works. 

Next to Vice President Nrxon he is un- 
doubtedly the outstanding active leader of 
the Republican Party. 


American Legion Policy on Education 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, Miles 
Kennedy, the able legislative represent- 
ative of the American Legion headquar- 
ters here in Washington, has suggested 
to me that Members of Congress and 
readers of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
generally, might be interested in know- 
ing the attitude of the American Legion 
on the important matter of improving 
American educational opportunities. 
Consequently, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Appendix of the 
Recorp Resolution No. 618, recommended 
by the convention committee on child 
welfare and adopted by the Legion at 
its recent national convention in Min- 
neapolis-St. Paul, August 24-27, 1959. 
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There being no-objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be prinied in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

RESOLUTION No. 618, Convention COMMTT- 

TEE ON CHILD WELFARE—AMERICAN LEGION 

Potter on EDUCATION 


Whereas the American Legion has since 
its inception shown an interest in the edu- 
cation of American youth; and 

Whereas the American Legion has, be- 
cause of this interest in education, sponsored 
the GI bill, the junior GI bill, cosponsored 
American Education Week, promoted pro- 
grams and legislation in behalf of education 
and is currently endeavoring, through the 
Education and Scholarship Committee, to 
encourage and assist students to further their 
education; and 

Whereas the needs of our economy and our 
national security demand continued em- 
phasis upon soundly conceived, universal 
education for our people; and 

Whereas it is proper that an expression of 
the American Legion's viewpoints on edu- 
cation should be formulated and dissemi- 
nated so that all American citizens may be 
aware of this American Legion Interest: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the American Legion in 
41st National Convention herewith assembled 
in Minneapolis-St. Paul, August 24-27, 1959, 
adopt the following as expressing the policy 
of the American Legion with respect to 
education: 


I. PUNDAMENTAL CONCEPTS 


The American Legion has always strongly 
supported the principle that education is a 
necessary prerequisite to the successful func- 
tioning of a democracy. While recognizing 
the right of private and religious groups to 
maintain schools, the American Legion vigor- 
ously subscribes to the necessity of a uni- 
versal publicly supported system of primary, 
secondary and college education to insure 
that every American child has the oppor- 
tunity for an adequate education. The 
American Legion believes that popular self- 
government as created by the covenant set 
forth In the Constitution of the United 
States, cannot continue to exist unless there 
is the bulwark of a continuing system of 
free public education. Not only does proper 
national defense require trained personnel, 
but the daily operations of our local, State, 
and Federal governments, our farms, our pro- 
fessions, our commerce and industry, and, 
in fact, every phase of life today, demands 
that we have competent citizens, who are 
qualifed, willing and able to discharge their 
responsibilities. 

Washington, Jefferson, and Madison stated 
clearly their beliefs that American citizen- 
ship should be based on a system of free 
public schools. These schools have been 
established and are recognized as the finest 
in the world. They are managed by lay 
boards in the most democratic tradition. 

The availability of educational opportu- 
nity for every individual to pursue his own 
development is a prerequisite to the achieve- 
ment of all other social goals. Our educa- 
tional system must, therefore, be designed to 
provide every person the means to reach 
his highest potential, which in turn will 
provide our country as a whole with the 
high level of responsible citizens and special- 
ized workers which it requires, In turn we 
will have greater arsurance of economic 
growth, of sound decisionmaking, and the 
knowledge necessary to promote our national 
security. 

The American Legion cannot subscribe to 
the European system of a small preferential 
system of elite education only for the 
classes; rather we put our faith in wide- 
spread public education for the masses. It 
is not meant to suggest that every student 
can derive the same benefits from education 
or that every student should go to college. 
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Nor is it meant to convey the idea that the 
able or exceptional student should be held 
back to a group pattern. 

This educational system should produce 
citizens who understand and who are dedi- 
cated to the principles of free enterprise, to 
democratic principles arid processes, and 
whose devotion to freedom and human dig- 
nity go beyond mere lipservice, 

It. BASIC STRUCTURE OF AMERICAN EDUCATION 


(a) Community public school; Each com- 
munity should be served by a system of pub- 
lic elementary and secondary schools which 
are sufficiently provided with modern facili- 
ties, well-prepared and adequately paid 
teachers, and a well-thought-out and care- 
fully developed educational program. Edu- 
cation in this country should never be forced 
into a rigid pattern of conformance which 
would destroy the freedom of the individual 
or of each educational institution of the 
school system. 

(b) Services for children with special 
needs: Adequate educational services should 
be available to children with special needs, 
including the talented, the physically hand- 
icapped, the mentally retarded, the emo- 
tionally disturbed, those with hearing, 
speech, language, reading, or other difficul- 
ties, and those handicapped by migratory 
status, in order to assist them with their 
special needs so that their highest potential 
may be achieved. 

(c) Vocational education: The increasing 
processes of modern industry and social or- 
ganizations require workers of special skill, 
Educational systems should be equipped to 
provide vocational training to all young 
people who do not desire higher education. 
Older workers who seek to advance their oc- 
cupational skill or require retraining as a 
result of technological or other changes 
should also be served by a system of voca- 
tional education. We acknowledge and sup- 
port the great contribution made in this 
field by private enterprise, 

(d) Higher education: There must be 
maintained within this country a strong sys- 
tem of higher education supported and con- 
trolled by the several States. In addition to 
the public colleges and universities, our so- 
ciety must maintain and adequately support 
the private and church-related colleges and 
universities. Opportunities for a higher edu- 
cation should be avallable to all qualified 
persons. The processes of higher educa- 
tion should serve to enhance opportunities 
for Individuals and thus benefit our whole 


. society. 


(e) Adult education: Public education 
systems should provide educational oppor- 
tunities for adults in order to Increase their 
culturat enjoyment, contribute to respon- 
sible citizenship, and widen thé base of their 
knowledge. 

(t) Nonpublic education: The American 
Legion recognizes the contributions of reli- 
gious and private institutions in providing 
educational opportunities at all levels, and 
the necessity for their continued existence. 

Itt. CONTROL AND FINANCING 


The American Legion is opposed to Fed- 
eral financing of schools to replace local and 
State financing. The genius of the American 
public school has been in its closeness to the 
people. Our structure of government in its 
historical development has placed the re- 
sponsibility of public education upon the 
several States. 

The American Legion advocates the propo- 
sition that under our system of government 
each State is vested with the authority, direc- 
tion and control of public education within 
its borders im accordance with law. The 
American Legion further believes in the 
largest possible measure of home rule in pub- 
lic education and that States should delegate 
to local communities the greatest autonomy 
that is feasible. 


It is recognized that conditions and needs 
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change from time to time and the participa- 
tion of the Federal Government may be de- 
sirable In times of national emergency and 
in certain restricted or specialized programs 
with minimal Federal control and direction, 
Iv. FEDERAL EDUCATIONAL ACTIVITIES OF 
NATIONAL INTEREST 


(a) Armed Forces: The American Legion 
recognizes that the Federal Government has 
a continuing and justifiable primary respon- 
sibility for organizing, administering, operat- 
ing, and financing educational programs of 
the Armed Forces. 

(b) Research: The American Legion real- 
izes that research, both basic and applied, 
will create the frontiers of tomorrow in eco- 
nomic, social, and civic life. The role of the 
Federal Government in research should pri- 
marily support requirements for the opera- 
tion of programs of Federal agencies. The 
Federal Government, State public institu- 
tions of higher learning, and private agencies 
all have a responsibility to further the de- 
velopment of research. 

(c) GI bill: In time of war when young 
men and women are required to enter the 
Armed Forces for extended periods of time, 
it is in the national interest for the Federal 
Government, as part of the program for the 
rehabilitation and restoration of these in- 
dividuals to proper roles in civillan life, to 
provide special programs of educational 
benefits, and thus restore to them oppor- 
tunities which they lost because of their 
service in time of war. 

Experience under the American Legion 
sponsored G.I, bill demonstrates the sound- 
ness of such applied principle of rehabilita- 
tion. The education provided was not only 
of personal value to the millions of veterans 
who availed themselves of various educa- 
tional opportunities, but during the present 
period of explosive economic development it 
is also supplying an augmented reservoir of 
trained manpower which is contributing to 
the national welfare. Further experience 
with the junior GI bill has augmented this 
experience. 


V. ROLE OF THE AMERICAN LEGION 


The American Legion maintains a tremen- 
dous program of educational and youth 
activities which are evident in every State in 
our Nation. 

In addition to these Legion sponsored 
activities, American Legionnaires have as a 
responsibility the duty of serving on local 
school boards, and participating in com- 
munity, State and national efforts to con- 
stantly improve education. 


VI. CONCLUSION 


The American Legion wholeheartedly sub- 
scribes to the proposition that every cdu- 
cational facility. should be provided for the 
fullest development of the mental resources 
and technical skills of our people. It be- 
Heves that curriculum study should be stim- 
ulated; that teacher preparation should be 
strengthened; that teachers’ salaries should 
be improved; that testing and guidance pro- 
grams should be extended and undergirded; 
that physical facilities for instruction should 
be expanded and bettered; that maximum 
intellectual opportunities should be pro- 
vided for all students commensurate with 
capacity to absorb and apply Irrespective of 
financial resources of the student ‘or his 
family. 

The American Legion further believes that 
the citizens of this country should be dodi- 
cated to the pursuance of excellence in the 
entire realm of intellectual endeavor; that 
our people should recognize and esteem those 
persons who have developed their intellectual 
abilities to the fullest extent; that teachers 
should enrich their knowledge and capacity 
particularly in the fields in which they teach 
and that scholarship assistance to deserving 
students should be expanded, 

A major result of our educational process 
must be to provide people with the finest 
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training in the world in basic skills of com- 
munication, and in knowledge which will 
enable individuals to think for themselves, 
to think with facts, to think with under- 
standing. School programs should be con- 
stantly reappraised to see that they accom- 
plish these objectives. 

Such an educational program will fulfill 
the dreams of the past, the aspirations of the 
present, and the needs of the future. The 
American Legion supports such a system of 
education, and believes that the vitality of 
our democratic way of life is dependent upon 
such schools, 


Czechoslovakia and the Sudeten Germans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THADDEUS M. MACHROWICZ 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. MACHROWICZ. Mr. Speaker, in 
view of the attitudes of the Sudeten Ger- 
man leaders displayed at the occasion of 
the Sudeten annual rally in Vienna on 
May 17, 1959, it would appear appro- 
priate to draw attention to the statement 
by Mr. Reece, of Tennessee, on the 22d 
of April 1958. Mr. Reece submitted to 
the House a lengthy account dealing with 
the case of, the German expellees with 
special emphasis on the Sudeten German 
issue. On the whole, the statement was 
Pervaded by unfounded charges against 
the Czech nation. On many points of 
fact and opinion, the critical reader may 
Well wish to take issue with the gentle- 
man from Tennessee who has seemed to 
disregard the obvious fact that the so- 
called Sudeten Germans themselves ‘vere 
mostly responsible for the whole sequence 
of events winding up with their removal 
from Czechoslovakia. The attempt to 
Picture the Czechs as the villains rather 
than the victims of the east central Euro- 
Pean tragedy seems to make a large 
draft on the imagination. As some facts 
and various of his inferences were du- 
bious and erroneous, attention should be 
directed to them. Thus Mr. REECE’S po- 
Sition deserves careful analysis by all 
those who have the solution of the Ger- 
Man-Czech problem at heart. 

Mr. Reece asserted that 3.3 million 
Czechoslovak Germans were unjustly 
treated by the Czechoslovak Republic; an 
ill-constructed state of which the very 
existence had brought sufferings on mil- 
lions of people. The gentleman from 
Tennessee went to to state that when 
Hitler occupied the Czech countries he 
Only “violated the right to an independ- 
ent national life of the Czech people just 
as the Czechs, two decades before, had 
Violated that same right of the Sudeten 
Germans.” Carefully disregarding 6 
years of Nazi oppression Mr. REECE 
Viewed the liberation of the Czechs by 
the American and Soviet Armies as the 
Starting point of “a reign of terror” 
where “free elections, freedom of speech 
and press were abolished.” The gentle- 
man from Tennessee apparently forgot 
that it was Hitler, Henlein, and Frank 
who crushed Czech democracy in 1938- 
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39. The innocent Sudetens were then 
outlawed and expelled in violation of the 
right of self-determination, Their ex- 
pulsion helped to bring about the com- 
munization of the Czechoslovak state. 
The gravity of the accusation necessi- 
tates its closer scrutiny. The following 
remarks attempt to present a factual ba- 
sis for summarizing the significance of 
many centuries of Czech-German rela- 
tions. They are prompted by a desire 
to ascertain the reasons for such rela- 
tively unrestricted and far-reaching 
measures as the transfer of the German 
ethnic group from Czechoslovakia in 
1945-46, 
GENERAL REVIEW 

The observer who tries to understand 
German-Czech relations out of their his- 
torical and geographical context often 
finds them unintelligble. For behind re- 
cent political crises lie many decades of 
Czech and German history which have 
helped create their modern forms. Cen- 
tral Europe has been a traditional 
ground of national conflicts. Despite 
the many economic, cultural, and geo- 
graphical bonds between the two peoples, 
the struggle between Czechs, who lived in 
the Bohemian salient thrust deep into 
German territory, and Germans, who 
came into Bohemia mostly as colonists, 
has.been one of the permanent features 
of the history of this area. The Czech 
countries formed a natural geographi- 
cal unit commanding a central position 
in Europe which was fully recognized 
eyen by Bismarck. 

Mr. Reece used the terms “the Sudeten 
Germans” and “the Sudetenland” re- 
gardless of accuracy and propriety. The 
Czech Germans were split in many areas 
and ethnic islands with different cultural 
and ethnical backgrounds. They did 
not form a single racial group. They 
had been originally related ethnically to 
the Central and Northern, East Fran- 
conian, Upper Saxon, and Silesian tribes. 
Inclusion within the same state drew to- 
gether these various German groups. 
The term “Sudeten German” was coined 
only in 1902 and became popular during 
the Nazi era when it was used to impress 
international public opinion that the 
Czech Germans formed an independent 
branch of the German nation which had 
to be liberated by its union with the 
German Reich. The lack of geographi- 
cal compactness split the Czech Germans 
into eight separate and isolated parts. 
Their leader Josef Seliger—so highly 
esteemed by Mr. Resece—stated himself 
in October 1918: 

The eight territorial fragments in which 
Germans are settled are separated from 
each other by broad belts of territories in 
which the Czech language is spoken, and 
they, therefore, cannot form a state or even 
a united administrative area, (Franz Koeg- 
ler, “Oppressed Minority?“ London, 1943, 
p. 22.) 


When in 1918 the Czech Germans 
wanted to separate themselves from the 
newly founded Czechoslovak Republic 
they had to constitute several uncon- 
nected provinces which still contained a 
number of Czechs. In 1938, after 
Munich, Hitler again was compelled to 
break up the annexed Czech areas into 
several parts falling to Austria, Bavaria, 
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Silesia. Only the remainder formed the 
so-called Sudetengau. Some 700,000 
Czechs and 2,820,000 Germans were 
ceded to the Reich. Yet it was still im- 
possible to draw the ethnographical line 
between the Czechs and Germans be- 
cause many of each of them lived in the 
mixed German or Czech regions, in the 
linguistic enclaves or as dispersed indi- 
viduals. 
HISTORICAL REVIEW 


The idyllic historical survey by Mr. 
Reece is contradicted by factual evi- 
dence. The Czech Slavic tribes were the 
first permanent inhabitants of Bohemia 
and Moravia-Silesia. The German set- 
tlers came into the Bohemian Kingdom 
since the middle of the 12th century, 
The peak of the first wave of colonization 
came in the 13th century. The Hussite 
Wars brought about the retreat of the 
Germans. Under the Hapsburg rule 
(1526—-) the influx of the German set- 
tlers has again risen and after the end 
of Bohemian independence in 1620 Ger- 
man became the second official language 
beside Czech. The Czech-German 
conflict was very much alive during the 
whole course of the Czech history. At 
the beginning of the 14th century the 
old Bohemian chronicle of Dalimil re- 
corded the declarations of a Bohemian 
prince, 

A German wife would not Uke my peo- 
ple; she would have a German household 
and teach my children German, and that 
OVA spun Sic pore roca E OEN 
people, 


A Latin tract written by a high Bohe- 
mian official at the time of the Bohemian 
King John of Luxembourg in the first 
half of the 14th century stated: 

Look Thou, philosopher, and consider 
Thous, who are wise, how this arrogant and 
deceiving nation seizes the most lucrative 
benefits and privileges and the richest estates 
and how it works its way into the council 
of the princes, 


The religious reformer John Hus said 
in the Bethlehem Chapel in Prague at 
the beginning of the 15th century: 

According to all laws * * * the Czechs 
should fill the foremost offices in Kingdom 
of Bohemia. 


In 1615 the Diet of the Bohemian 
Estates passed a law protecting the 
Czech language. They made a point of 
reminding King Ferdinand IT that in 
Bohemia the Germans were only guests 
and aliens. The emigration of a part 
of the Czech Protestant middle class and 
aristocracy, the enormous confiscations 
of the Bohemian Protestant estates 
covering some three-quarters of the sur- 
face of the country, the immigration of 
many Catholic German-speaking aristo- 
crats who took over the confiscated 
estates and the new wave of German 
colonization accounted for the fact that 
in the 18th century German has become 
almost exclusively the official language. 
The Germanization of the Czech coun- 
tries had almost succeeded. 

In 1827 a prominent figure of the 
e national revival, Josef Jungmann, 

ted: rE 


Our tragic fate has been to be the wit- 
nesses and the accomplices of the definite 
annihilation of our maternal language, 
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It was peculiarly distressing to see Mr. 
Reece introducing the German propa- 
ganda of the past and failing to mention 
the predicament of the Czech nation 
under the German rule. The fusion of 
the ideals of the French Revolution, 
romanticism and arrival of the indus- 
trial revolution contributed to save the 
Czechs from extinction in the German 
sea. The political awakening drew the 
attention of the Czechs toward the de- 
fense of the Czech language as the 
unique instrument with the help of 
which they were able to grow up to cul- 
tural and political maturity. The lin- 
gual equality presented to the Czechs 
a protective safeguard against the age- 

long process of Germanization, They 
just could not allow themselves to be 
siibmerged by the German wave for 
another time. As in the Habsburg 
Monarchy the Germans had occupied 
a leading position over the Slav major- 
ity—viewed by them as racially infe- 
rior—the Czech struggle for lingual 
equality met with a passionate resist- 
ance of the Czech Germans. The ef- 
fort of the Austrian Prime Minister 
Count Badeni to secure to the Czech 
language an equality with the German 
language and to introduce a bilingual 
administration in Bohemia in 1897 
failed as many Germans from Bohemia 
did not realize the approaching end of 
their supremacy and rallied under the 
colors of German national superiority. 
Political wrangling began to take on a 
bitter, vituperative tone. 

The rise of a more intense German na- 
tionalism brought new elements into 
Austrian politics. New German parties 
bitterly denounced Jews and Slavs, and 
espoused the Pan-German objectives: 
The invectives and denunciations affect- 
ed particularly the delicate climate of the 
Czech territory. Here the fierce and in- 
, creasingly chauvinistic approach was 
gaining ground among the Germans, The 
National Socialist Party, mostly Czech 
German in origin and character, was 
founded in 1903. When the Nazi Party 
started in the Reich it thus absorbed 
many elements from its Austrian roots. 
According to the historian Henry 
Cord Meyer Mitteleuropa in German 
Thought and Action, 1815-1945,” Hague, 
1955, page 315—national socialism de- 
rived the essence of its spirit of intoler- 
ance, hatred, and arrogant racial and 
cultural superiority from the prewar 
friction on the German-Slav frontier. 
Hitler's political views and irrational mo- 
tivations were solidly rooted in the ten- 
sions and frustrations of the German 
borderlands in Austria. The noted Ger- 
man historian, Prof. Gerhard Ritter, cor- 
rectly noticed that: 

The most dangerous element [of nazism], 
its inflamed antagonistic nationalism, came 
not from Potsdam, but rather from Bohemia- 
Moravia and the other Austrian-German 
borderlands with their [Austrian] Pan-Ger- 
man movement, unbridled antisemitism, and 
notions of Raumpolitik * * through Hit- 
ler this aggressive nationalism took posses- 
sion of the Prussian sword. (Ibid. p. 334.) 


To sum up, it is worth recalling the 
conclusions of another leading expert, 
Prof. R. W. Seton-Watson: 

With every decade of the long reign of 
Francis Joseph (1848-1916), it became more 
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evident that the Germans of Bohemia were 
not disposed to grant linguistic or general 
political equality to the Czechs, but them- 
selves aimed at the position of Herrenvolk“ 
toward the inferior Slay races. It 18 still not 
properly understood, how many of the ideas 
today condemned by us as Nazi and Prus- 
sian” did, in fact, originate among the Sude- 
ten Germans, and that the latter“ 
never ceased to regard the Germanization of 
Bohemia as the ultimate goal of their en- 
deavor. (In Vincent Urban, “Hitler’s Spear- 
head,” London, 1945, p. VI.) 


In the light of these considered views, 
it would seem proper that there was not 
& sufficient examination of the documen- 
tary evidence before the remarks were 
entered into the record and judgments 
expressed, implying that the Czechs, and 
not the Germans, have been obstructing 
the way toward the national equality and 
tolerance. 

THE CZECHOSLOVAK REPUBLIC 


The gentleman from Tennessee de- 
picted the Czechs as dangerously na- 
tionalistic while he viewed the Sudetans 
as federal minded unswervingly pur- 
suing their liberal and humanistic poli- 
cies. The factual evidence, however, 
does not corroborate Mr. Rerce’s allega- 
tions, 

During the war of 1914-18 the Czech 
Germans had been consistently demon- 
strating their full-fledged support of the 
Austrian policy. Power rested with 
those among them who regarded them- 
selves as the Herrenvolk and thought 
the war and the coming victory as the 
means toward national assimilation of 
the inferior Slavs. Attempts to intro- 
duce German as the only official lan- 
guage and the punitive measures against 
the Czechs who were sympathetic to the 
West revealed national vindictiveness 
as a kind of policy. The Czechs sided 
clearly with the democratic West and 
those dynamic democratic forces that 
sprang up in Europe prior to the war. 
The growth of progressive ideas in West- 
ern Europe found a strong echo among 
the Czech intelligentsia. It created the 
common cultural and political back- 
ground for the promotion of national 
aspirations. The Czech political leaders 
became spokesmen for the democratiza- 
tion of the Hapsburg empire. They 
pleaded—against the German leaders— 
for the equal rights of small nations. 
The victory of the Allied Powers broke 
the ground for favorable reception of 
the efforts of smaller nations for their 
independence. As a result, the Czecho- 
slovak Republic was proclaimed on Octo- 
ber 28, 1918. 

The gentleman from Tennessee de- 
scribed the constitution of Czechoslo- 
vakia as undemocratic and devised by a 
mostly Czech commission at the Paris 
Peace Conference in 1919. Yet it was 
on the basis of scholarly opinion and af- 
ter a thorough examination of all the 
factors involved that the Czechoslovak 
frontiers haye been fixed and the Ger- 
mans kept within Czechoslovakia. For 
example the American experts Ch. Sey- 
mour, G. Johnson, J. Kerner, J. F. Dul- 
les had visited the Republic and exam- 
ined the situation on the spot. The 
Committee on Czechoslovak Questions 
concluded that— 
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Bohemia forms a natural region, clearly 
defined by its fringe of mountains, The 
mere fact that a German population has 
established itself in the outlying districts 
at a relatively recent date did not appear to 
the committee a sufficient reason for de- 
priving Bohemia of its natural fron- 
tier s. 

The chain of mountains which surrounds 
Bohemia constitutes a line of defense for 
the country. To take away this line of 
mountains would be to place Bohemia at the 
mercy of Germany. (E. L. Woodward and 
Rohan Butler, “Documents on British For- 
eign Policy, 1919-39,“ third series, London, 
1949, I. 1938, 302. Hereafter the volume will 
be cited as DBFP.) 


It was generally agreed that without 
the historic frontiers the Republic could 
not exist as an independent state. Thus 
the independent existence of 10 million 
Czechs and Slovaks was predicated on 
the presence of 3.2 million Germans 
within the same state. 

Mr. REECE pictured Czechoslovakia as 
a mistake which cherished but one de- 
sire: to oppress the peace-loving and 
reluctant minorities. It was on the 
strength of this judgment that he con- 
cluded that the Czech Germans were 
right in having prompted the dissolution 
of the state in 1938. Alas, the evidence 
appears to suggest a far gloomier view 
as far as the Germans were concerned 
and fails to bring out any confirmation 
of Mr. Reece’s scathing condemnation 
of Czechoslovak democracy, 

The Czechoslovak Germans were bet- 
ter equipped with schools than the Ger- 
mans, Poles, and Magyars in Prussia, 
Poland, and Hungary. So while there 
remained 1 German elementary school 
for every 862 German inhabitants in 
Czechoslovakia, there was 1 German 
school per 1,112 inhabitants in 
per 952 in Poland, and per 1,191 in Hun- 
gary—DBFP, I: 191. 

It was admitted by the Government 
itself that the German representation 
in the public services was inadequate in 
some branches, although the quota was 
met for ex. by the German teachers, 
professors, judges, and prosecutors. 
However, for many years the Germans 
preferred the better-paid private em- 
ployment and therefore there was a lack 
of qualified candidates, 

Mr. Reece pointed the land reform, 
and the great depression as two samples 
of the unjust treatment of the Germans. 
Yet the data proves otherwise. The 
land reform of 1919 was rather slow in 
being carried out. The Germans made 
complaints that some 400,000 hectares— 
1 ha- 2.47 acres—were taken from them 
in the predominantly German area. 
This concerned, however, mainly the 
forest land near the frontier. The Min- 
istry of Agriculture stressed that in the 
Czech territories of Bohemia and Mor- 
avia-Silesia 198,909 more hectares were 
requisitioned than in the mixed or Ger- 
man districts. Some 48,820 German 
families were allocated 57,270 hectares 
up to January 1, 1937. Elizabeth Wiske- 
mann — Czechs and Germans: A Study 
of the Struggle in the Historie Provinces 
of Bohemia and Moravia,” London, 1938, 
pages 151-152—who gave the latter fig- 
ures gathered on the spot, pointed out 
that she never heard any scrious Su- 
deten German deny “that the German 
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tenants working on expropriated land 
were quite justly treated in being al- 
lowed to become its owners.” Some 31.8 
percent of the land distributed to the 
tenants went to the Germans, After the 
occupation of Czechoslovakią in 1939 
the Germans endeavored to.make good 
their complaints but the results were 
deceiving proving that, on the whole, the 
land reform was a highly successful non- 
discriminatory measure. As far as the 
economic crisis of the early thirties was 
concerned Mr. Reece failed to under- 
stand that those areas with German ma- 
jorities most seriously hit were indus- 
trial districts almost wholly dependent 
on the export trade, while those with the 
Czech and Slovak majorities were of a 
more rural character. The gentleman 
from Tennessee was clearly blaming the 
Czechs for economic conditions over 
which these had no control. As far as 
the social relief and unemployment ben- 
efits were concerned the Government 
came to support according to need only 
and not according to nationality, apply- 
ing the sense of national justice and 
equity to its relief measures—see more 
in Urban, pages 57-60. 

Yet the Czechoslovak nationality pol- 
icy could not be entirely understood only 
by way of glosses on legislation or from 
printed matter. It was affected by the 
whole atmosphere of the country. The 
ideas of Thomas G. Massaryk, the first 
President of the Republic, pervaded all 
Strata of population and were incorpo- 
rated into the official ideology of the 
Republic. The mission of the Republic 
was held to be to promote democracy in 
its march forward. This ideological cli- 
mate set the individual German as a free 
citizen of equal rights and gave to all 
minorities an opportunity of develop- 
ing any political ideas they might be will- 
ing to hold and made forced denational- 
ization impossible. President Eduard 
Benes outlined this conception of the 
Czech-German problem in his address on 
August 19, 1936: 

Our political philosophy and morality 
takes the form of democracy, a democracy 
that provides us with the key to a solution of 
all our problems, since it postulates in all 
Political negotiations a respect of the human 
Person and complete civic equality. * * I 
know that our Germans have complaints, 
desires and demands of a practical character. 
In the language and educational spheres 
* * e there are easy of disposal. * The 
greatest difficulties arise in the question of 
the state officials. A number of the Ger- 
man wishes are in this connection justified. 
Yet there is the question of confidence, A 
democratic state does not wish to entrust 
its administration to officlais who profess 
8 totalitarian, or Communist prin- 
ciples. “* * © 


President Benes concluded: 

We haye remained * * * a democracy 
Which rejects all methods of violence in in- 
ternal policy, the suppression of personal 
liberty and of the free expression of public 
Opinion, a democracy which solves the prob- 
lems of internal politics with the aid 
Sf evolutionary methods. (Czechoslovak 
Sources and Documents, “The Problems of 
Czechoslovakia. Speeches of President 
Benes in Northern Bohemia,” Prague, 1936, 
PP. 15-19, 25.) 


Yet the gentleman from Tennessee 
Voiced little wonder that they—Sudeten 
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Germans—began looking more and more 
for support from abroad, to understand— 
from Hitler. The reasons thereof were 
clearly put forth by Konrad Henlein, the 
leader of the Sudeten German Party, the 
largest political party of the Republic, 
in his secret report to Hitler: 

The Sudeten Germans are today imbued 
with National Socialist principles and organ- 
ized in a comprehensive, unitary, National 
Socialist Party, based on the führer con- 
cept. * * The Sudeten German Party 

has imbued the racial group and their 
sphere of life with National Socialist princi- 
ples. In the face of democratic world opin- 
ion the Sudeten German Party has given 
proof that the National Socialist order of 
leadership and following corresponds with 
the law of the inner life of the German peo- 
ple, for not only has it been called into exist- 
ence among the Sudeten Germans by their 
own free will, but in face of pressure by the 
Czech State. The Sudeten German Party 
must camouflage its profession of national 
socialism as an ideology of life and as a 
political principle. As a party in the demo- 
cratic parliamentary system of Czechoslo- 
vakia, it must, outwardly, alike in writing 
and by word of mouth, in its manifestoes and 
in the press, in Parliament, in its own struc- 
ture, and in the organization of the Sudeten 
German element, employ democratic term- 
inology and democratic parliamentary meth- 
ods. In consequence, it may appear to un- 
initiated German circles of the Reich to be 
disunited and unreliable. * * * The apparent 
lack of unity of the Sudeten German Party is 
intensified by the circumstance that at heart 
it desires nothing more ardently than the 
incorporation of Sudeten German territory, 
nay of the whole Bohemian, Moravian, and 
Silesian area within the Reich. (On No- 
vember 19, 1937, “Documents on German 
Foreign Policy 1918-45; from the Archives of 
the German Foreign Ministry;" series D, 
1937-45, Washington, 1949, IT: 56-57.) 


This fact did not prevent Mr. REECE to 
deplore that this party was forced to re- 
main in opposition, 

The results of the elections of May 19, 
1935, gave full evidence of a popular 
groundswell in favor of Nazism among 
the so-called Sudeten Germans. The 
Sudeten German Party—SDP—received 
far greater support than the Reich Ger- 
man Nazis in the last relatively free 
German election held on March 3, 1933. 


The count gave Hitler, who was the 


Reich Chancellor, 43.9 percent of the 
total tally, while results in Czechoslo- 
vakia indicated that some 63 percent 
German voters cast their ballots to the 
Nazi tainted SDP in an absolutely free 
election. In 1938, all the aspects of 
Nazism were already well known. Yet 
the election of 1938 presented a unique 
event in Europe: In a democratic elec- 
tion more than 85 percent Czechoslovak 
Germans identified themselves with 
Nazi aims. It proved that National 
Socialism encompassed and expressed all 
the elements of the anti-Czech racial 
aggressive nationalism that had existed 
long before Henlein and Hitler rose to 
leadership, The SDP emerged as an in- 
strument of a Nazi regime secretly co- 
operating with Berlin and plotting to 
destroy an independent State—a pivotal 
Western ally—and to wreck its demo- 
cratic system. On March 16, 1938, the 
German Minister in Prague, Ernst 
Eisenlohr received from the SDP these 
assurances: 
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Course of German foreign policy as com- 
municated by legation is to be sole de- 
termining factor for policy and tactical pro- 
cedure of Sudeten German Party. My in- 
structions are to be strictly observed, 
(Documents on German Foreign Policy, I: 
169-170.) 


In the summer of 1938 the Czecho- 
slovak Cabinet offered to implement the 
most far-reaching demands of the SDP. 
Hitler instructed the Sudeten leaders to 
reject all Czechoslovak attempts of set- 
tlement and always to demand more 
than could be granted by Prague. The 
so-called Sudeten German problem was 
not a cause of the conflict, but a pretext. 
The true reason, according to the Ger- 
mans themselves, was their aim to de- 
stroy the Czechoslovak Republic. Thus, 
contrary to Mr. Rexrce’s claims until 
Munich—September 29, 1938—the so- 
called Sudeten Germans resolved to be 
a factor in the Nazi policy of the Reich, 
and the SDP enthusiastically followed 
instructions of Berlin. 

Moreover, Mr. Reece failed to weigh 
the abuse of the right of self-determina- 
tion by the Germans from Czechoslo- 
vakia who used it as an efficient instru- 
ment toward their antidemocratic aims. 
Despite Mr. Reerce’s affirmations, this 
abuse brought about the acknowledge- 
ment that the idea of self-determination 
was a limited and qualified concept . 
which varied according to the concrete 
circumstances of each nation and the 
actual historical situation. It might be 
used only to establish conditions which 
would prevent national oppression and 
enable each nation to constitute its own 
state—see Alfred Cobban, “National 
Self-Determination,” London, 1945. 
Such conception of the abusive slogans 
of national self-determination make 
enough room for the reestablishment of 
the Czechoslovak Republic in its historic 
frontiers and prevent the application 
of the principle to any ethnic group 
whose real goal Pda Soy serve as the 
spearhead of ‘a for power. 

At the time the rump Czechoslovak 
state abandoned by all the world was 
receiving democratic German and Jew- 
ish refugees fleeing the annexed Czech 
territories in 1938, the battlelines seemed 
to be clearly drawn between the Czechs 
and Sudetens. What for the ones was 
an imperialist struggle for greater liv- 
ing space and hegemonic position, for 
the others was a battle of death and 
life. The treatment of the Czech na- 
tion prepared by the SDP for the sake 
of German military victory over Czech- 
oslovakia in 1938 displayed a degree of 
cruelty and violence that was rare even 
in the times of Hitler. It showed again 
that nazism was but a symptom of the 
truly destructive German nationalism. 
In its so-called Grundplanung OA, the 
SDP proposed a concrete plan to solve 
the German-Czech historical dispute— 
Czechoslovak Ministry of Information, 
"K, H. Frank on Trial Before the Czech 
Nation,” Prague, 1946, pages 36-39. 
After the occupation of the Czech ter- 
ritories the leader of the Sudeten Ger- 
mans would become their governor. 
The annexation would be proclaimed 
from Prague. After a period of military 
administration which would last for 5 
years, the leader of the Sudeten Ger- 
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mans was to take over the administra- 
tion. The German population would 
settle at certain zones, the schools would 
be only German, and Czech would dis- 
appear. 

DISMEMBERMENT OF CZECHOSLOVAKIA 

Mr. Reece was oblivious of the his- 
tory of the Czech nation after Munich. 
We do not read one word on the anti- 
Jewish demonstrations directed by the 
SDP during the night of November 9-10, 
1938. We read nothing about the per- 
secution of the Czech minority by the 
Sudetens. The gentleman from Tennes- 
see seemed to be impervious to the fact 
that the SDP revealed to the whole world 
the real value of its allegations on the 
right of self-determination urging Berlin 
to push through its own extravagant 
claims to the purely Czech territory. 
Even the German Foreign Office became 
incensed against the arrogant behavior 
of the Sudeten representatives and their 
exorbitant demands—the National Ar- 
chives of the U.S. Records of the Ger- 
man Foreign Ministry, container 2444. 
The Sudetens were exerting pressure 
upon Berlin for a tougher policy toward 
the post-Munich Republic. By adyo- 
cating the subjection of the Czech nation 
and through the nazification of the 
Sudeten territory the SDP had crossed 
the line between politics and adventure. 
The remaining part of the German mi- 
nority within the Czechoslovak State 
faithfully reenacted the Henleinist 
methods of pressure with all the famil- 
iar Nazi techniques of intimidation and 
threats. It urged the Prague Cabinet 
to exclude the Jews from public posi- 
tions and to grant it freedom for Nazi 
activities, In the fateful days of the 
German occupation of Czechoslovakia— 
March 14-15, 1939—the Sudetens staged 
the anti-Czech and anti-Jewish demon- 
strations in Prague and Brno to enable 
Berlin to raise protests against alleged 
persecution of the Germans, In the 
early morning hours of March 15, the 
special trained groups of Czech Germans 
assumed the police authorities, seized 
the Czech Police Headquarters and gave 
aid to the Gestapo in its first wave of 
arrests. In the period from March 15 
to May 23, 1939, 4,639 persons were ar- 
rested. 

The delirious enthusiasm and the 
frantic cheers of the Czech Germans 
welcoming the entry of the German 
troops into the almost purely Czech part 
of the Republic stirred Czech indigna- 
tion to a new height. Since 1933 the 
Sudetens were in a state of nationalist 
euphoria. Their vigorous nationalism 
has been nourished on violent anti-Czech 
and antidemocratic slogans. In 1939 
after the many years of the lurid Nazi 
campaign against Czechoslovak democ- 
racy the Czechs finally lost their freedom 
and the Republic became a German pro- 
tectorate, Far from harboring any re- 
grets over their espousal of the Nazi 
pan-German aims, most of the Czecho- 
slovak Germans anchored their present 
and future within the new Nazi order. 
Their decision was free and sponta- 
neous: familiar with the ideology and 
Practical program of totalitarian Ger- 
many, they chose Hitler, 
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THE PROTECTORATE BOHEMIA AND MORAVIA 


Mr. Reece was eloquently silent on the 
Nazi reign of terror in the Czech coun- 
tries. German policy was guided by the 
conviction that the Czechs had to be 
shown power. Any amiable attitude 
would be taken by them as a sign of 
weakness. On November 17, 1939, ail 
the Czech universities were closed: Some 
80,000 Czechs were turned out of their 
lands, The colonization of the Czech 
land was closely connected with the 
gradual and systematic Germanization 
of the ‘Czech properties: 

If we read the decrees by which German 
agents were established in former Jewish 
commercial and industrial firms in the years 
1940, 1941 and 1942; if we read the names 
and origins of the persons who appeared in 
the lists of the newly nominated and elected 
members of the administrative and super- 
visory councils of industrial firms, coopera- 
tives and banks we find everywhere that 
Sudeten Germans from Liberec and Jablonec, 
from Usti and Rumburk, from Cheb or As 
appear side by side with Germans coming 
from various parts of the Reich. Sudeten 
Germans entered the Czech districts to direct 
the local administration, they were given 
the businesses, factories, etc., of Czechs who 
had been carried off to concentration camps 
or to execution. (Urban, p. 42.) 


The backbone of German occupation 
was the German Security Police and the 
SS. The German rule developed into 
genuine police administration, supervis- 
ing every aspect of the Czech public life. 
The Sudeten leader, K. H. Frank, became 
the state secretary and SS and police 
leader since March 1939. In 1943 he be- 
came Minister of State and legally the 
supreme head of the Nazi machine of 
brutal repression and the chief protago- 
nist of the Sudeten element. It was a 
Sudeten German who applied personally 
the terroristic methods. Since 1939 
Frank's spirit pervaded the everyday 
dealings of Germany with the Czech peo- 
ple. His conception was to repress with 
strictest measures, extensive arrests, and 
executions what he called the Czech mob, 
The German regime in Czechoslovakia 
had only one raison d’étre: to conclude 
the German-Czech conflict by the final 
extermination of the Czech nation. The 
awareness of this prolonged secular col- 
lision affected the everyday intercourse 
of the two races and was reflected in the 
arrogant attitude of almost every Sude- 
ten German. 

Since the establishment of the protec- 
torate discussions developed within offi- 
cial German circles concerning the final 
solution of the Czech question. On Au- 
gust 31, 1940, the Reich protector, von 
Neurath, asked for an audience with Hit- 
ler and sent him Frank's and his own 
memorandums. Frank proposed the 
complete Germanization as the goal of 
the policy of the Reich in the protector- 
ate—“Trial of the Major War Criminals 
Before the international Military Tribu- 
nal,” Nuremberg, 1945-46, XXXIII, page 
260-271. Von Neurath agreed completely 
with the plan of Frank. Hitler accepted 
their solution: to Germanize the Czech 
nation, half of which would be expelled 
or shot dead—Ibid., XXVI, pages 375- 
376. Thus in the fall of 1940 the fate 
of the Czcchs was determined. The Ger- 
man victory would bring about its total 
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extinction. The office of the Reich pro- 
tector in Prague and the race and reset- 
tlement main office SS were entrusted 
with carrying out the necessary prepa- 
rations for the Germanization. As Vin- 
cent Urban put it: 

The extensive machinery of the German 
occupation authorities centered in the office 
of the Reich protector and acting through 
the SS detachments and the Gestapo car- 
ried out one of the greatest attempts at de- 
nationalization of modern times; the wiping 
out of a nation of 8 million people with a 
high degree of culture and economic devel- 
opment. (Urban, p. 34.) 


The natural reaction of the Czech 
people to the occupation of their coun- 
try was the broadest possible organiza- 
tion of a resistance movement on a na- 
tional scope. The staggering terror and 
the imminent peril of Germanization 
made the Czechs determined not to risk 
another repetition of the Sudeten at- 
tempt to disrupt their state: 

Mr. Reece errs grievously in repeat- 
ing—contrary to all available docu- 
ments—the Sudeten contention that the 
transfer of the Czechoslovak Germans 
was not a spontaneous reaction of the 
Czech people but an act planned by 
Czech politicians in exile or even in- 
spired by Communists. Mass executions 
and terror rendered impossible the whole 
idea of a peaceful cohabitation between 
Germans and Czechs. The Czechoslovak 
resistance movement and the exile Gov- 
ernment formulated and proposed unan- 
imously the removal of the disloyal ma- 
jority of the German ethnic group to 
Germany as a necessary measure of 
protection. The horror, savagery, and 
brutality of the Nazi regime helped to 
create during the war the favorable ter- 
rain for the acceptance of the principle 
of the transfer by all the Great Powers, 
Great Britain, the United States, and 
Soviet Union. But the impetus toward 
the transfer was supplied by the Czech 
common people at home. The transfer 
of the Sudeten became an axiom for all 
the resistance groups through the en- 
tire era of German occupation, 1939-45. 
The idea arose, so to speak, from the 
necessities of Czechoslovakia at a time 
when no one knew whether the Czech 
people would have a chance to survive. 

THE TRANSFER 


In May 1945 Czechoslovakia drew up 
the balance sheet of her losses. The loss 
of life was 250,000 deaths from war and 
occupation among Czechs and Slovaks. 
More than 100,000 people became in- 
valid or suffered permanent injury to 
health as the result of the occupation. 
All larger and a great many smaller 
cities were badly damaged, most of the 
plants destroyed and the communication 
system completely disrupted. The ma- 
terial damage and loss through the Ger- 
man occupation amounted to 1,289,5 
milliard Czechoslovak crowns: Accord- 
ing to the confession of the representa- 
tives of the Sudeten German themselves 
their war gains amounted to 6 millard 
dollars in terms of dollar values of 1938— 
Wilhelm K. Turnwald, editor, Doku- 
mente zur Austreibung der Sudetendeut- 
schen Munich, 1951, page 557. This 
tremendous property increase resulted 
from the confiscations of the Czech and 
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Jewish possessions, the work of the poli- 
tical and war prisoners and forced labor 
and the economic bleeding of the Czech 
countries. 

As the last act of the long German- 
Czech dispute, the transfer of the Sude- 
ten Germans was & natural response to 
circumstances created by the Sudeten 
themselves and implicit in the Nazi war 
regime. Being neither Communist-nor 
Soviet-inspired, the removal was a nat- 
ural corollary of the Allied anti-Nazi 
policy and the war population move- 
ments. Far from being a flagrant vio- 
lation of the rules of international law as 
it was affirmed by Mr. Reece, the trans- 
fer presented only an extreme solution 
which was to be applied where other 
means failed. One cannot conceal, of 
course, the gravity of this measure which 
was bound to bring along with it human 
sufferings. Its desirability in each case 
can be determined best by its results. 
The well-known American author, 
Joseph B. Schechtman, appeared to 
grasp the complexity of the whole prob- 
lem in his final assessment. 

In view of all the evidence provided by 
past experiences it cannot be denied that the 
redistribution of ethnic groups is a painful 
operation for the persons concerned. * * * 
Nevertheless there may be situations when 
the alternatives are even less desirable and 
where this is the case, transfer remains as 
the only solution. * * * It is by no means a 
universal method of solving all minority 
problems, and should not be applied until 
all other agencies have been explored, * * * 
The transfer of populations should be de- 
cited on only in the Inst instance, not as 
an ideal solution. but as a necessary evil. 
(Joseph B. Schechtman, European Popula- 
tion Transfers, 1939-45," New York, 1946, 
pp. 467-463.) 


The transfer of the Czechoslovak Ger- 
Mans—agreed upon by the Great Powers 
at Potsdam in 1945—was in full accord- 
ance with this balanced assessment. En- 
thusiastically espousing nazism, the 
enormous majority of the Czech Ger- 
mans embraced pan-German objectives 
of Hitler and wrecked Czechoslovak de- 
Mocracy. The transfer was designed to 
Prevent the recurrence of the shocking 
events of 1933-45, to aid the Czech na- 
tion to achieve the dignity of a decent 
living and to serve the immediate and 
long-range interests of the international 
Order and peace. It generated, indeed, 
much individual injustice and imposed 
Personal charges and burdens which 
were strongly resented by individual vic- 

The irregularities which accom- 
Panied the first days of the liberation 
were part of all revolutionary out- 
bursts, Yet the organized transfer was 
Carried out decently, in a humane way. 
The German anti-Fascists were exempt- 
ed. The American authorities ex- 
Pressed their thanks to the Czecho- 
Slovak Government for the efficient and 
humane manner in which the i 
transfer was carried out. 

Mr. Reece indicated that 300,000 Ger- 
mans from Czechoslovakia were victims 
cf their removal. He evidently took over 
the figure published by Dr. Walter 
Becher on June 14, 1952—in the Ham- 
burg weekly Der Sudetendeutsche. If we 
Pit to test the allegations of Dr. Becher 
We arrive at the conclusion that a part 
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of the alleged 300,000 victims never exist- 
ed, a further part is still living and the 
remaining 26,500 Sudeten German Jews 
were gassed by the Sudeten Nazis them- 
selves—the character of Dr. Becher's al- 
legations is indicated by the fact that 
Dr. Becher—so highly praised by Mr. 
REECE—was even unable to make a cor- 
rect addition and through one error in 
addition succeeded to “annihilate” 12,000 
Germans as “victims of the unchained 
hatred.” One would wish that the gen- 
tleman from Tennessee did not use 
imaginary figures based on misleading 
and incorrect data in the two obvious 
attempt to discredit the Czech nation 
who had fought on the side of the United 
States in the two World Wars, 
Notwithstanding the rosy picture set 
forth by Mr. Reece, even the most per- 
functory perusal of the press of the 
Sudeten expellees in Western Germany 
will show that their leaders—some of 
them former Nazis—have been violently 
attacking the very existence of the 
Czechoslovak Republic since their re- 
moval, They want to return to their 
lost settlements, expel all the Czecho- 
slovak settlers and dispose with their“ 
land, according to their heart's desire, 
by asking any future German Govern- 
ment to take them under its protection. 
CONCLUSION 


It was Hitler and his Sudeten followers 
who brought communism into Czecho- 
slovakia, Without the war provoked by 
Germany east central Europe would still 
be free from the Communist domination 
and millions of Jews, Slavs, and Germans 
would still be alive. As a result of the 
Communist inroad into central Europe 
the Czechoslovak Republic succumbed to 
communism in February 1948. The re- 
turn to democracy would probably be a 
difficult and delicate task. Yet the ul- 
timate settlement of the German-Czech 
issue created most favorable conditions 
for the loyal cooperation and friendship 
between democratic Germany and a 
Czechoslovakia freed from both the com- 
munism and the nightmare of the in- 
ternal German peril. The future demo- 
cratic Czechoslovakia without her Su- 
deten fifth column then will be able to 
become a true sécurity factor in this part 
of Europe. She may make possible by 
her very existence the establishment of 
an international democratic order in 
Europe. 


U.S. News & World Report Highlights 
Labor’s New Bill of Rights 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, as Amer- 
icans, generally, have come to under- 
stand and realize exactly what is in- 
cluded in the significant features of the 
Landrum-Griffin bill as it was finally 
adopted and included as the basic part 
of the labor reform legislation recently 
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approved by Congress, they have come to 
appreciate that in reality it is a very im- 
portant bill of rights for the American 
working man and woman, whether 
unionized or not. 

In the September 14 issue of U.S. News 
& World Report, widely recognized, 
widely read, and highly authentic news 
magazine published here in Washington, 
the editors of that weekly magazine set 
out with clarity how this new labor re- 
form legislation moves in the desired 
direction of giving rank and file dues 
paying members of America’s unions the 
freedom of choice and powers of self- 
determination so dear to all red-blooded 
Americans in every walk of life. 

As vice chairman of the so-called Me- 
Clellan Labor Rackets Investigating 
Committee—the proper name of which 
is the Senate Select Committee To In- 
vestigate Improper Activities in the 
Labor-Management Field—I have said 
over and over again in committee, on the 
floor of the Senate, over radio and tele- 
vision, and in many States of the Union, 
that there is nothing basically wrong 
with the trade union movement in 
America that cannot be cured and cor- 
rected by giving the men and women 
who belong to the unions the tools and 
protections required to enable them to 
utilize full and fair democratic processes 
to run their own unions, to elect officers 
of their own choice from within their 
own ranks, to inspect the records, to de- 
mand and receive detailed financial re- 
ports on what is being done with their 
money, and to determine the contents of 
the contracts which provide the terms of 
their employment and the degree of in- 
come which they receive. 

The so-called bill of rights in the new 
labor reform law takes trojan steps in 
the direction of achieving these degrees 
of self-government and self-determina- 
tion for the fine, patriotic, hard-working 
men and women who pay the dues which 
support the American labor unions and 
their opulent leadership apparatus. 

Our committee in its investigation in 
case after case has traced down as the 
major source of so-called union corrup- 
tion or union dictatorship or union vio- 
lence the sordid fact that such improper 
activities occur by the direction and 
through the planning of the type of labor 
leader who uses his dues-paying mem- 
bers as pawns and who makes it difficult 
or impossible for them to decide their 
own courses of action through demo- 
cratic processes including the basic 
American right of a vote by secret ballot 
under circumstances which guarantee an 
honest count of the ballots cast. Here, 
again, this new labor reform bill contains 
provisions of which I am proud and 
happy to be the author which go a long 
way in the direction of extending and 
protecting these American voting rights 
for the rank and filer. 

Mr. President, those interested in full 
particulars of how this new bill works in 
the interests of the rank-and-file dues- 
paying member in his relationships with 
those who lead—and sometimes run—his 
union should go to the nearest public 
library and read the full accounts con- 
tained in the September 14, 1959, issue 
of U.S. News & World Report. As a 
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sample of the information provided in 
this intelligent and factual magazine re- 
port, written by objective editors who are 
neither “prolabor” nor “antilabor,” I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a “box score” 
on this subject taken from that issue of 
the magazine. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the U.S. News & World Report, Sept. 

, 14, 1959] 

A Br or RIGHTS FOR UNION MEMBERS— 
UNDER THE LABOR “REFORM” BILL, UNION 
MeEMmBERS GET New Ricurs To HELP THEM 
CONTROL UNIONS, KEEP RACKETEERS OUT 


Voting by secret ballot is to decide all un- 
fon elections. 

Union meetings must be opened to all ac- 
tive members in good standing. 

Elections of officers must be held at least 
once every 3 years in local unions; every 5 
years in national unions. Ex-convicts can't 
be elected to office within 5 years of their 
release from prison, 

Freedom of speech, including the right to 
criticize union officials, is to be guaranteed 
to every member. 

Union contracts must be available for in- 
spection by members. 

Financial reports must be made to mem- 
bers each year, showing receipts, expendi- 
tures, reserves, and salaries and expenses 
paid to officials, 

The right to sue union officers, to stop 
them from violating members’ rights or mis- 
using union funds, is expressly stated in the 
bill 


Strikers get the right to vote in wage- 
bargaining elections, even if they’ve been re- 
placed by new workers in a plant. 

To enforce these rights: The Secretary of 
Labor gets increased authority over unions. 
Yearly financial reports must be filed with 
the Labor Department, and national unions 
must report on any trusteeships“ over local 
unions, 


Republican Post Office Service Finally 
“Gets” Walter Noreen 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOSEPH E. KARTH 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. KARTH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following editorial 
which appeared in the Minnesota Union 
Advocate, June 30, 1959: 

[From the Minnesota Union Advocate, June 
30, 1959 
REPUBLICAN Post Orrice SERVICE FINALLY 
“Gers” WALTER NOREEN 

The U.S. Post Office Department, under the 
direction of Postmaster General Summerfield 
(who was given that post for his highly effec- 
tive politically partisan work as Republican 
national chairman), has taken its latest step 
in what might be construed as a campaign to 
put the fear of GOP into postal and other 
Federal Government workers. 

The Post Office Department has summarily 
fired Walter Noreen, who happens to be na- 
tional vice president of the newly formed 
National Postal Clerks Union and president 
of the St. Paul local of that International. 

He also is a past president of the St. Paul 
AFL-CIO Trades and Labor Assembly. 

If all these union leadership activities 
give you the idea that this helped make him 
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a special target of a Republican Party pro- 
gram to “get” militant union leaders who 
don't roll over and play dead to please Re- 
publican Party big-wigs, you aren't the only 
one who develops this suspicion. 

Noreen's discharge was a “disciplinary” ac- 
tion taken by the Post Office Department for 
a statement he made last December in his 
capacity as president of the Trades and Labor 
Assembly. 

Noreen’s statement was critical of the Post 
Office Department's policy of hiring as tem- 
porary workers during the Christmas season 
rush people who already had full-time jobs. 

Well, you maybe remember there were 
some 100,000 unemployed persons in Minno- 
sota last winter, and approximately 5 mil- 
lion unemployed In the United States, so 
anyone with a grain of commonsense would 
object to hiring already employed persons 
at a time like this. Why not give these Jobs 
to those who needed jobs? 

Noreen spoke out in vigorous fashion 
against this shortsighted—he could well 
have called it a worse—practice, and the De- 
partment promptly accused him of bringing 
the postal service into “disrepute.” 

Well, there was “disrepute” all right, and 
today there is even more, but that is due to 
the practice initiated by the high officials 
of the Department, not by a criticism of a 
situation that should never have been 
created in the first place. 

So the Post Office Department “disciplined” 
Labor Leader Walter Noreen. Was this dis- 
cipline’ a suspension of 10 days or a few 
more, the kind of action that might be ex- 
pected for a man with 16 years of service 
and rights as a postal employee? 

Noreen was fired, dismissed summarily, 
with the dismissal effective immediately, and 
16 years of service, seniority, rights, and what 
have you, gone down the drain. 

When former Republican National Chair- 
man Summerfield and his political crew set 


out to get a rank-and-file employee Who 


dares to be a militant union leader and who 
has the courage to state his opinion of the 
Republican Party’s attitude toward unions 
and toward individual workers who dare to 
call their souls their own, they go all the way. 

Well, this suspension is being appealed, of 
course, and the final jury verdict is not in. 

One bright aspect of the affair is that 
the local postmaster, Sig Bertelsen, and his 
staff, are not a part of what many trade 
unionists will classify as this persectulon of 
Walter Noreen. 

Going back through the years, it would 
appear that there long has been a determined 
effort by high officials of the Post Office De- 
partment to get“ Walter Noreen, and get 
him good. 

The Noreen file is pretty thick—and still 
is being kept, despite the fact that he was 
acquitted on various occasions of charges 
brought against him. 

Doesn't an acquittal mean that the charges 
were false? Why weren't those who pressed 
false charges against Noreen investigated and 
dismissed? 

Were they members of—or subservient to 
the same political party that Summerfield 
served as national committee chairman? 
There are a lot of unanswered questions on 
this deal, 


Texas Is a Better Place To Live Because of 
A. B. Tarwater’s Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH W. YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
a great and good friend of the people of 
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Texas, particularly a friend of the farm 
people, has died, but the benefits of his 
work live after him. I refer to the late 
A. B. Tarwater of Plainview, Tex., a 
member of the Texas Legislature from 
1929 to 1941. 

It can be said without exception or 
contradiction that Mr. Tarwater was a 
legislator on the side of the people. He 
fought fearlessly against those who 
would saddle Texans with a State sales 
tax and demanded instead higher pro- 
portionate taxes on those who were 
profiteering off of Texas’ natural re- 
sources. He pioneered in the field of 
water development and soil conserva- 
tion: 

During the years from 1931 to 1934, 
when it was my privilege to serve as an 
assistant attorney general in Texas, I 
had the honor and pleasure of working 
with Mr. Tarwater. His remarkable abil- 
ity and profound judgment commanded 
the respect of all who knew him. To- 
day Texas is indebted to him for his 
great service on water and soil conserva- 
tion laws, and for much other work. 

He was courageous. I was deeply 
honored when he supported me in cam- 
paigns for good government in Texas. I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix to the RECORD a very 
excellent article from the June 10, 1959, 
Plainview Herald concerning Mr. Tar- 
water's remarkable career, entitled “A, 
B. Tarwater, 87, Dies Early Today, Heart 
Attack.” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

A. B. TARWATER, 87, Dres EARLY TODAY, 
HEART ATTACK 

Death came suddenly about 8 o'clock this 
morning to A. B. Tarwater, 87, retired farmer 
and a member of the Texas Legislature for 
six terms, from the 4lst through the 46th 
sessions, 1929-41. 

He was the most forceful representative 
of the agricultural areas that ever belonged 
to the Texas Legislature. His thorough 
knowledge of parliamentary procedure, his 
strong reliance on statistical and factual 
matter, and his understanding of human na- 
ture gave him power. He had been a Gov- 
ernment employee at Albany, N.Y., before 
coming here and there learned how to tap 
primary sources of information. Few dared 
conradict his statements in debate. 

Goy. Price Daniel, who served in the Texas 
Legislature with A. B. Tarwater, sent the 
following message when notified of the pio- 
neer legtslator's death: 

“In the passing of A. B. Tarwater, Texas 
has lost one of its most distinguished pio- 
neers in the field of soil conservation and 
water development. I served in the legis- 
lature in 1939 with Mr. Tarwater and always 
had the highest respect for him. I join his 
friends in extending deepest sympathy to 
his family.” 

Although he was well known for his suc- 
cessful battles to tax ol e, which 
was in strong competition with butter in a 
time that dairying was a mainstay in agri- 
culture in this area, his greatest contribu- 
tion was in the field of soll conservation. 

He appeared for the oleo tax against such 
stalwarts as the meatpackers, bankers from 
packing cities, and the famous cattleman's 
lawyer, Dayton Moses. 

The Texas soil conservation laws were 
drafted by the late Jimmy Guleke, of Amsa- 
Fillo, and revised by A. B. Tarwater, with 
the assistance of such men as Senator Clint 
S. Small, and RALPH YArsorovar, then of 
the attorney general's department. His big 
battle was to see that instead of U.S. doml- 
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nance, or State dominance that the soil con- 
servation districts were formed through local 
elections and governed by boards locally 
elected. 

During the big battle for control of oil pro- 
duction by the Texas Railroad Commission 
he fought for the market demand phase of 
the law, rather than economic basis. This 
course was highly favored by west Texas oll 
producers, as this area was just coming into 
production, and the flood of cheap oll from 
uncontrolled production of the fabulously 
large east Texas wells has demoralized the 
oll business, Conservation was also an aim 
of this law. N 

He favored taxes on natural resources, and 
fought Gov. W. Lee O Daniel's sales tax pro- 
posals, Backed by industrialists and by ma- 
jor ol producers and the sulfur interests. 

Tarwater's position was that the sales tax 
wouid exact $7 per year from the average citi- 
zen. to each dollar paid by natural resources. 

He fought imposition of gasoline tax on 
farm-consumed, nonhighway gasoline, when 
it was a prime fuel for tractor and irrigation 
engines. 

Irked at the inconsistency of posted prices 
for butterfat In this area, he urged the for- 
mation of the Plains Cooperative Creamery, 
which folded with the wane of dairying and 
liquidated a few years ago. It exerted a 
profound infiuence on prices in the area, and 
initiated movements to improve quality of 
product, feeding and care practices, and herd 
improvement. 

Until his health impaired his strength and 
vision he maintained a keen and active in- 
terest in political and economic fields, and 
was always battling for farm people as their 
interests appeared to him. 

Funeral services will be conducted at 4 
o'clock Thursday afternoon at Edmonson 
Baptist Church of which he has been a mem- 
ber. The pastor Rev. R. L. Swanner, and 
Rev. E. S. Weathers, retired Baptist pastor of 
Plainview will officiate. 

Arthur Bosworth Tarwater was born Feb- 
rurary 17, 1872, in Knox County, Tenn. He 
later moved to Indiana and from there to 
Albany, N.Y., from when he and his family 
moved to what is now the Edmonson com- 
munity northwest of Plainview. 

He and Miss Mae Newgent were married 
December 2, 1903, at Veesburg, Ind. 

Tarwater farmed and took an active part 
in community, area, and State affairs. He 
was a member of the Edmonson First Baptist 
Church and served his church in various 
capacities over the years. 

He served for several terms as trustee of 
the former Runningwater rural school. 

Survivors are his wife, two daughters, Mrs. 
Carl Belk, Edmonson, and Mrs. J. B. Masten, 
Jr., Plainview; two brothers, H. R. Tarwater, 
Lubbock, and B. D. Tarwater, Colvis N. Mex.; 
2 grandchildren and five great-grandchil- 

en. 

The body will He in state at Lemons 
Funeral Home, Interment will be in Plain- 
view Memorial Park. 


Struggle for Freedom in Poland 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD + 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following letter which ap- 
peared in the Readers’ Column of the 
Wilkes-Barre Times-Leader of Septem- 
ber 11, 1959: 
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STRUGGLE For FREEDOM IN POLAND 
EDITOR, TIMES-LEADER NEWS: 

This month marks the 20th anniversary of 
Chancellor Hitler's grandiose ideas to invade 
Poland and conquer the world. It also marks 
the beginning of the most destructive and 
bloodiest war in history. 

On September 1, 1939, hordes of German 
armored units suddenly crossed the Polish 
border from the west and north. The Polish 
Army, lacking armored divisions and aircraft, 
was unable to stop the German advance, 
Despite the heroic fight of the Polish Army 
and the civilian population, Poland was over- 
run by the Germans. 

Shortly thereafter the Russians invaded 
Poland from the east and northeast, 

This double invasion did not break the 
spirit of the Polish nation. They quickly 
organized an underground government and 
a home army of 700,000. The Polish spirit 
was not conquered; it went underground, 
where the battle for liberty grew stronger 
and stronger. Occupation of Poland con- 
stantly required 12 German divisions, badly 
needed on other fronts. 

Réinvasion of Poland by the Russians in 
1945 raised the hope the German invaders 
would be defeated and driven out of Poland. 
This dream was short lived and eventually 
turned into a nightmare. 

The Russian invaders proved more destruc- 
tive than the Germans, Gestapo techniques 
seemed amateurish in comparison to the ex- 
perts of the Russian secret police. 

Tens of thousands of the Polish under- 
ground army and government officials were 
arrested and deported to Siberia for elimi- 
nation, Even this added tragedy did not 
break the spirit of the nation. 

In spite of Poland’s being placed in the 
satellite group, the struggle for freedom 
continues with unabated strength. Even 
when dominance seemed complete, the Poz- 
nan uprising of 1956 broke the myth and 
resulted in partial freedom. 

History proves that the spirit of the 
Polish nation is never crushed. At the first 
opportunity it will rise to complete freedom 
and independence and its position among 
the concourse of free nations. It is still the 
eastern outpost of our Christian civilization. 


STEFAN HELLERSPERK 


Epnrror's wore: Mr. Hellersperk, former 
Polish diplomat, will speak at the mass 
meeting at Sans Souci Park at 6 pm. Sun- 
day under the auspices of the Polish Ameri- 
can Congress of Northeastern Pennsylvania. 
He will give an eye witness account of the 
German invasion ‘of Poland. Taken into 
custody in 1945 by the Russian Communists 
because of his activities in the Polish under- 
ground, Mr. Hellersperk was deported to Si- 
beria where he had a harrowing experience 


-in concentration camps and coal mines for 


32 months, during which his weight dropped 
from 165 pounds to less than 90 pounds, 
He returned to America in 1948, rejoining 
his wife, the former Melania Kocyan, daugh- 
ter of Dr, and Mrs. Joseph Kocyan, city, 


Northwest Public Power Association En- 
dorses Bill To Require Senate Confir- 
mation of IJC Commissioners 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 
Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, re- 


cently Gus Norwood, executive secretary 
of the Northwest Public Power Associa- 
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tion, forwarded to me a copy of a letter 
sent by his organization to the able 
chairman of the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee, the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Arkansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT], 
endorsing my bill, S. 2594, to require 
Senate confirmation of U.S. Representa- 
tives appointed by the President to serve 
on the International Joint Commission. 

Mr. Norwood states that 

We consider the position to be a highly 
sensitive, policymaking function not unlike 
that of an ambassador. * * * The position, 
of course, is of much more importance than 
some 80 percent of executive appointments 
which are now subject to the advice and con- 
sent of the Senate. 


I subscribe fully to Gus Norwood's re- 
marks, and I ask unanimous consent 
that the complete text of his letter be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD 
for the information of the Senate. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SEPTESIBER 8, 1959. 
Hon. J. W. FULBRIGHT, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR FULBRIGHT: This association, 
representing 105 consumer-owned electric 
systems which serve from 2 million people in 
Alaska, Montana, Idaho, Oregon, and Wash- 
ington, is keenly concerned and is in favor of 
the recommendation of S. 2594 to require the 
advice and consent of the U.S. Senate with 
respect to appointments of the three Us. 
Commissioners on the International Joint 


Commission. 

Considering the growing importance of IA 
we feel that it is necessary that our concept 
of chairmanship of this commission be 
raised. We consider the position to be a 
highly sensitive, policy-making function not 
unlike that of an ambassador. 

The position requires specific knowledge 
in the field of water resources and electric 
power. 

The Senate should review future appoint- 
ments and give advice and consent only ig 
the appointee is found to be qualified with 
respect to knowledge of the water resources 
and electric power fields and that he possess 
the statesmanship-like characteristics which 
are necessary for a person who represents the 
United States. 

The position, of course, is of much more 
importance than some 80 percent of execu- 
tive appointments which are now subject to 
the advice and consent of the Senate. 

Accordingly, we urge the enactment of 
S. 2594. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Gus Norwoop, 
Executive Secretary, 


“Pork” Abroad 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ARCH A. MOORE, JR. 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. MOORE. Mr. Speaker, now that 
the tug of war is over between the exec- 
utive and the legislative branches of the 
Government with respect to what shall 
be written into law in the form of the 
public works appropriation, I ask unani- 
mous consent to include in the RECORD 
an editorial appearing in the Wheeling 
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News-Register of Sunday, September 13, 
1959, entitled “ ‘Pork’ Abroad.” 

This editorial certainly points up in a 
comparative sense that which we are 
doing on the domestic front and that 
which we are doing under foreign aid 
in the field of public works. After hav- 
ing read the editorial, I feel some con- 
front in my record here in the Congress 
in opposing foreign aid. I do not believe 
that two different standards should ap- 
ply—one for the American people and 
one for foreign countries. 

In voting to sustain the President's 
veto of both public works bills, I felt 
that the President was wise in these 
vetos because they were in the cause of 
sound fiscal practice. However, a double 
standard cannot be used in matters that 
deal directly with the American people, 
even though it is based upon sound fis- 
cal practice. I respectfully refer this 
editorial to my colleagues for their con- 
sideration; 

“PORK” ABROAD 

The cause of sound fiscal practice would 
have been better served, no doubt, had Con- 
gress yielded to the President in the matter 
of a public works appropriation. It is un- 
deniable that the device of adding to an 
omnibus public works bill project not rec- 
ommended by the agencies charged with the 
responsibility of this type of planning 
breeds extravagance. There is basis for the 
complaint that, under these circumstances, 
many projects may be better designed to 
catch votes for Congressmen than to serve 
a real public need. There are 67 such in 
the measure which Congress now has passed 
over presidential disapproval. Even with a 
blanket cut of two and a half percent, made 
after the first veto stood up, the measure 
calls for the expenditure of more than 
$1,185 million to start these and other flood 
control and other works, and to continue 
projects already underway. Moreover, it was 

by the President and not refuted, 
that the addition of these 67 projects will 
cost the taxpayers a total of $800 million 
over the years; an obligation which would 
not have been incurred had they not been 
added to the original administration recom- 
mendation. 

In the light of the precarious condition 
of the budget, the pressure of the debt bur- 
den, the desirability of curtailing our public 
expenditures and putting our fiscal house in 
order, Mr, Eisenhower probably took the 
sounder position in opposing this new con- 
struction. 

But there was a fatal flaw in Mr. Eisen- 
hower’s armor. While preaching economy 
on the domestic front, demanding the sever- 
est sort of belt-tightening to make possible a 
balanced budget and to pave the way for 
tax reduction, the President has insisted just 
as vehemently on a policy of openhanded 
generosity in the fleld of foreign aid. He 
called originally for a foreign-aid program of 
$3.9 billion, and has fought every inch of 
the way against congressional attempts to 
whittle it down. In the bill now pending 
which would appropriate the actual money 
to keep the foreign- aid program going, provi- 
sion is made for $800 million worth of works 
projects in foreign countries. As Senator 
ALLEN J. ELLENDER, Democrat, of Louisiana, 
pointed out in the veto debate, it borders on 
the ridiculous to balk at the expenditure of 
$800 million over a period of years for public 
works in the United States while endorsing 
the expenditure of an equal sum of our 
money during a single year for like improve- 
ments In distant lands. 

The American people, this newspaper is 
confident, believe in the exercise of economy 
at the seat of government. But they can't 
understand why it should be an exclusively 
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domestic enterprise; why the necessity for 
curtailment doesn't apply to foreign aid as 
to activity at home; why we should be called 
on to keep on sacrificing at an undiminished 
rate for other peoples, not all of whom have 
displayed much enthusiasm about doing 
something for themselves. This is particu- 
larly true in the light of compelling evidence 
of waste and mismanagement in the distri- 
bution and use of foreign aid. If then, there 
is to be any loose expenditure of tax dollars 
for public works, the American people would 
prefer that the money is spent at home where 
it can do them some good, even if there is a 
faint odor of pork about some of the under- 
takings, 


Henry Fountain Ashurst Can Look Back 
on a Long and Notable Career in the 
Senate and in Public Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH W. YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
yesterday was the 85th birthday of 
Henry Fountain Ashurst, former Sena- 
tor from Arizona. 

I desire to pay tribute to this man and 
his long and notable career. May he 
live to enjoy many more birthdays. 

Mr. Ashurst, who now lives in Wash- 
ington, represented Arizona for 29 
years—from the time it became a State 
in 1912 until 1941. As a young lawyer 
in El Paso, Tex., from 1927 to 1931, 
not so far from the boundary of Arizona, 
I heard many legends of Senator 
Ashurst. 


Mr. President, I request unanimous 
consent to have printed in the Appendix 
of the Recorp an editorial from the 
Washington Post and Times Herald for 
Sunday, September 13, 1959, entitled 
“Birthday Boy,” and and an article by 
Phil Casey from the same newspaper for 
Monday, September 14, 1959, entitled 
“Ex-Senator Ashurst Vocal and Fit at 
85. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
and article were ordered to be printed in 
the REcorD, as follows: 

[From the Washington Post and Times 

Herald, Sept. 13, 1959] 
BEmTHDAY Bor 

Today is the 85th anniversary of that dis- 
tinguished elder statesman, Henry Fountain 
Ashurst, who has found our Washington 
climate (humidity and all) so congenial 
that even after his long tenure in the Senate 
he has never shown the slightest disposition 
to return to Arizona. One explanation, per- 
haps, is that although from the beginning 
of statehood in 1912, Arizona returned him 
for five sucessive terms, he was never quite 
as much appreciated by his compatriots as 
by his congressional colleagues and by the 
congressional press galleries. 

In Arizona they may have already forgot- 
ten the time when he was the handsomest 
member of a body more distinguished for 
dignity than for manly beauty. Doubtless 
they have preferred to forget that in a day 


when US. Senators felt it incumbent to dress 


for the part he was the most elegantly tailored 
of them all. They may even have forgotten 
the sesquipedalian chromatic rhetoric in 
which he excused or justified the occasional 
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inconsistencies of his long legislative career; 
and how in the matter of purple periods 
this prodigy among cowpokes could hold his 
own with such masters as Reed and Stone 
of Missouri, Borah of Idaho, Williams of 
Mississippi, and Jim Ham Lewis of Illinois. 

But all this is well and gratefully remem- 
bered here, at least by those old enough to 
be able to contrast the mellifluent mag- 
nificos of Senator Ashurst’s day with the 
stodgy, solemn, statistics-spouting sober- 
sides that have inherited their places in the 
pages of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 


{From the Washington Post, Sept. 14, 1959] 
Ex-SENATOR ASHuURST VOCAL AND FIT at 85 
(By Phil Casey) 

Henry Fountain Ashurst, former Arizona 
Senator, hit 85 yesterday and said he feels 
fine and can still be heard a block away. 

“I could go out on my veranda right now,” 
he said, “speak for an hour without one 
throat lozehge, and you'd hear me for at 
least a block, distinctly.” 

The tall, white-haired and still vigorous 
Ashurst figures the voice that rang often 
and strongly through the Senate Chamber 
from 1912 to 1941 is still in great shape be- 
cause he spent years developing it and quit 
smoking 22 years ago. 

He began smoking and chewing tobacco 
when he was 12, gave up chewing when he 
got married, because his wife couldn't stand 
it, and quit smoking at 63. 

Seated in the apartment he has lived in 
for 20 years at the Sheraton-Park Hotel, 
Ashurst gave fluent evidence that his mem- 
ory is just about as good as his voice. 

“I once said not a leaf yet falling from 
the tree of memory,” he said, “but I guess 
some leaves are falling by now.“ 

But he hasn't forgotten much, 

“ I had my first drink January 1, 1889, 
when I was 16," he said. “It was bourbon 
and I haven't found a bad one since. 

“I was born in an uncovered wagon—in 
Nevada—not a covered wagon; they were 
like the Cadillacs of today, and we were 
poor. Ours was uncovered.” 

After 29 years as a Senator, Ashurst lost 
out in a primary race in Arizona and retired. 

“I neglected my people. I didn’t go home 
enough. I'd been in one office or another 
50 years and I wanted a little freedom be- 
tween the office and the grave. It's been the 
happiest period of my life.” 

Ashurst seems in great shape, and has 
no complaints. He's up early every day, 
works on correspondence until afternoon, 
walks a mile, rests, eats well, steering clear 
of heavy foods, reads 6 hours a day and goes 
to a party practically every night. 

The reason he lost, he said, is simple. 

He uses glasses only for reading and can 
read without them. His hearing is holding 
up well and his teeth are his own, 

Ashurst admits to some regrets, 

I'm sorry for a lot of things,” he said. "I 
had a hot temper. I made so many mis- 
takes it's a wonder I pulled through. Now 
people call be uninsultable. You can’t 
make me mad. It's not worth it, I'm un- 
uninsultable.” 


Southeastern Soil Conservation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAMER H. BUDGE 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 
Mr. BUDGE. Mr. Speaker, under 


leave to extend my remarks I include in 
the Recor a speech given by the Hon- 
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orable WILLIAM JENNINGS Bryan Dorn, 
of South Carolina, before soil conserva- 
tion district leaders in Charleston, 8.C., 
on August 3, 1959. 

I also include an editorial from the 
August 7 edition of the Greenville News, 
published at Greenville, S.C. 

The speech and the editorial are 
thought-provoking and are worthy of 
deep study but not only Members of the 
Congress, but by all to whom a free, dy- 
namic economy in America is of prime 
importance. 

The speech and editorial follow: 
ADDRESS oF CONGRESSMAN WILLIAM JENNINGS 

Bryan Dorn 


Our annual Federal expenditure for na- 
tional defense is $40 billion. 

We have given away nearly $200 billion in 
the last 20 years in various foreign aid 
schemes, 

World War IT cost us over $309 billion. 

Our national debt is $285 billion and rising. 
Taxes are being constantly increased—local, 
State and national. 

Experts predict foreign aid will cost an- 
other $100 billion in the next 30 or 40 years. 

The great portion of this money hag been 
spent to make the world safe for democracy, 
the war to end all wars, and the four free- 
doms. It has all led up to the present cold 
war with its fantastic expenditures. As a 
Nation we think in terms of dollars, high 
standards'‘of living. We talk in terms of big 
deals and big things. Our leaders believe 
that the cold war will be won out in space 
with rockets, guided missiles and space ships, 
We stockpile atomic and hydrogen bombs in 
ever increasing numbers. 

We could win the race to the moon and 
still lose this cold war in the field of agricul- 
ture. Khrushchev recently said that Russia 
is devoting 100 million new acres to agricul- 
ture. His people are urged and even driven 
to grow more and more. In the United 
States, with Government regulations, red 
tape and restrictions, we grow less and less. 
The income of the farmer is annually less 
and less and it is costing the taxpayers more 
and more. Russia is making a careful, cal- 
culated bid for the economic domination of 
the world, The cornerstone of her plan is 
greater agriculture production. They are 
sending agricultural experts into every area 
of Africa and South Asia. These agents are 
making friends and paving the way even- 
tually for Russian agricultural and indus- 
trial experts. 

On the other hand, we are, through the 
foreign aid program and the nraladministra- 
tion of our trade program, losing our agri- 
cultural markets abroad and teaching other 
people how to grow the things that we have 
traditionally grown, such as cotton and to- 
bacco, 8 

Not only Russia but Red China is vastly 
increasing her agricultural output and acres 
devoted to farm crops. Every country in 
the world is planting more and more. Rho- 
desia is exempting her farmers from land 
taxes to grow more. Turkey has exempted 
her farmers from income taxes to grow cer- 
tain: crops. 

The American farmer is cultivating 27 
million acres less than in 1930 and 20 mil- 
lion acres less than in 1945. There are 10 
million less people on cur farma today than 
in 1930, Slightly over 10 percent of our 
Population live on the farm today. This is 
the smallest percentage of our total popu- 
lation than at any time in our history. It 
is probably the smallest percentage of any 
great nation or civilization iu the history 
Of the world. Our Constitution, Doclara- 
tion of Independence, and Bill of Rights were 
largely written by rural men who were In- 
dependent, self-reliant, believing in States 
rights, and local government. Our basic, 
fundamental, political, and social philosophy 
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was rural, Today such a very small percent- 
age of our people are on the farm thus ad- 
versely affecting our social, economic, and 
political philosophy. 

Government price supports have not, can- 
not, and will not solve the American agri- 
culture dilemma. Under the price-support 
program millions of people have been forced 
off the land, creating more unemployment in 
the cities. Farm income has annually gone 
down during the last few years—more than 
$1 billion each year. Surplus farm products 
are piling up in Government warehouses, 
costing the taxpayers more every day—over 
a million dollars a day storage cost alone. 


If agriculture is to regain its independence ` 


and be a real factor in the cold war, we must 
get the Government out of the farming busi- 
ness. In doing so, we must eliminate Goy- 
ernment price supports and acreage controls, 
At the same time, we must freeze the pres- 
ent vast surplus in Government warehouses, 
This surplus must not be dumped on the 
market as it would bankrupt every farmer 
in America. We need to step up domestic 
consumpiton of our farm products and con- 
duct research in order to find new uses for 
these products, 

If the State Department were more sym- 
pathetic to this agricultural problem, we 
could regain our vast export trade in agri- 
cultural commodities. Our State Depart- 
ment represents foreign countries and, 
therefore, does not permit American agri- 
cultural products to really compete on the 
world market. The State Department is 
more interested In protecting the markets 
of foreign nations and teaching them how 
to grow the things we already have In sur- 
plus. We used to export 60 percent of our 
cotton crop. We used to export vast por- 
tions of our wheat. Export of these crops 
has falien to a trickle. We were the only 
Nation- in the world exporting tobacco at 
one time. Now some nations are even send- 
ing tobacco to America. The average to- 
bacco acreage in the United States is 2.9 
acres per farm, Thousands of farmers can 
plant only 4 to 5 acres of cotton. This is 
tragic. These farmers cannot possibly feed, 
clothe and educate their children while be- 
ing held in such bondage. 

Who first put the Government in the agri- 
culture business? Who wrote the first Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Act, which was the be- 
ginning of our present dilemma? If it had 
been written by Russia, it could not have 
served their purpose better. This program 
putting the U.S. Government on the necks 
of our farmers was initiated by Henry Wal- 
lace, Lee Pressman, Tex Tugwell, Alger Hiss, 
Frank Shea, notorious pseudoliberals and 
advocates of national socialism. 

We have successfully resisted all efforts of 
the Farmers Union and others to put the 
Government in the cattle and livestock busi- 
ness. The cattle industry la still free. It is 
growing. It is expanding and bringing in 
the farmers more income. Why? It is to- 
tally free of Government regulations and 
restrictions as to how much we can 
and how much we can market, The hog 
market is at the present time falling off. 
We will hear a how! from the Farmers Union 
and others for Government price supports 
on meat. This would be disastrous as it 
would bring another segment of our agri- 
culture economy under this fallacious and 
ridiculous program. 

Likewise, the pine tree industry in South 
Carolina is a growing and flourishing one 
because it is free from Government price 
support programs and acreage controls, 

You have been active in trying to secure 
for the southeastern coastal region a soll 
and water research laboratory. I pledge you 
my support and predict that next year $500,- 
000 will be appropriated by the Congress for 
the construction of this much-needed soil 
and water research laboratory. 
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Much research needs to be done concern- 
ing water in the Southeast. We have only 
scratched the surface. Water will become 
more and more of a problem in the next 50 
years. Water levels are changing in the 
United States. Water is becoming scarce in 
other areas of our country. Likewise, soil 
productivity in the Southeast is in desperate 
need of further research. Research is the 
key to the future, 

States rights is most important in the field 
of agriculture. Now the Federal Government 
is threatening individual freedom and State 
sovereignty in the fleld of water rights. Re- 
cent Supreme Court decisions have had the 
effect of “subjecting the water and water 
courses to a dominant servitude invested in 
the Federal Government.” The Court In 1955 
in substance exempted all the Federal Gov- 
ernment lands from any State laws concern- 
ing water rights granted under State water 
laws. Thus, in many cases usurping individ- 
ual water rights formerly acquired from the 
States, Water is a powerful weapon. The 
Federal Government by control of all water 
could completely dominate and overwhelm 
thé States and subjugate the individual to 
bureaucratic domination. We must fight 
centralization of the Federal Government in 
all segments of our economy. The alterna- 
tive is complete servitude to the Federal 
autocracy. 

The Communists in the early 1930's started 
their “agrarian reform movement” in the 
United States. According to Whitaker Cham- 
bers, they were successful in establishing a 
Communist cell in the old AAA program, 
which was the beginning of the Government 
agricultural program. The Communists and 
National Socialists realized from past ex- 
perience in foreign countries that the farm- 
ers resisted socialism more violently than any 
other class of people. In the United States 
they planned to concentrate on the farmers, 
first getting them accustomed to Government 
regulations, Government restrictions, re- 
duced acreage, and phony price-support 
programs. 

We must get rid of these Soclalist, Fascist 
farm regulations and controls or else in a 
few years America will be completely out of - 
the farm business. We will be reduced to a 
third-rate power. Our farm population must 
be permited to expand and grow. We need 
the opportunity system the same as any oth- 
er class of people. We cannot forever con- 
demn our farm people to fewer acres, less 
opportunity, and a lower standard of living. 
This can only result in a weakening of our 
Nation in the face of an expanding, growing, 
Communist empire. 


[From the Greenville News, Aug. 7, 1959] 

REPRESENTATIVE Dorn Speaks His MIND 

Congressman Bryan Dorn may be a “voice 
crying in the wilderness” at the moment but / 
his courage in refusing to indulge in easy 
demagoguery is bound to be recognized. 

In his speech before the Soll Conservation 
District Supervisors of the Southeast, the 
South Carolinian spelled out in detall his 
conviction that the Federal policies of the 
past and present which are supposed to help 
the farmer have, on the contrary, come close 
to annihilating him. 

The core of all those programs, the price- 
support system, “has not, cannot, and will 
not solve the American agricultural di- 
lemma,” the Congressman declared. 

Rather than improving the farmers’ stand- 
ard of living, the net result of the price- 
support and crop-control program has been 
to force millions of people off the farms, 
reduce farm income, and a. an over- 
whe farm product surplus. 

8 Don x pointed to the startling 
contrast between the farm products which 
are controlled by the Federal Government 
and those which are still free. 

In conjunction with a State Department 
which is more interested in protecting the 
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agricultural economy of foreign nations than 
in helping our domestic farm economy, the 
programs have all but wrecked the once 
abundant foreign market for U.S. cotton, 
wheat, and tobacco, he declared. Much of 
that portion of the production of these crops 
which once was sold abroad is now over- 
flowing Government warehouses where it 
poses a constant depressing threat on do- 
mestic prices. 

On the other hand, both the cattle indus- 
try and the growing tree farm industry are 
expanding and flourishing, largely because 
it is free from Government price-support 


In his speech, the Greenwood native, him- 
self a cattle farmer, traced the origin of the 
present farm programs back to the original 
Agricultural Adjustment Act. 

“This pr "he said, putting the US. 
Government on the necks of our farmers 
was initiated by Henry Wallace, Lee Press- 
man, Rex Tugwell, Alger Hiss, Frank Shea— 
notorious pseudo-liberals and advocates of 
national socialism.” 

“We must get rid of these Socialist, Fascist 
farm regulations and controls,” he con- 
tinued, “or else in a few years America will 
be completely out of the farm business, 
We will be reduced to a third-rate power. 
Our farm population must be permitted to 
expand and grow. We need the opportunity 
system the same as any other class of people, 

“We cannot forever condemn our farm 
people to fewer acres, less opportunity, and 
a lower standard of living. This can only 
result in a weakening of our Nation in the 
face of an expanding, growing Communist 
empire.“ 

Congressman Donx's words are bound to 
come as som: of a shock to some of his 
fellow South Carolinans, most of whom are 
more accustomed to being told that the main 
trouble with farming is that there are not 
enough Government controls and supports. 

But, based as it is on his solid convictions 
about free enterprise and State and local 
rights, we cannot believe that his words will 
fall on fallow ground. 

He has put into plain words the feeling of 
many of his constituents that the present 
farm programs are not suited to the American 
way of life, that they are bankrupting the 
Nation and that they have already come close 
to bankrupting the very segment they were 
supposed to aid—the American farmer. 


A Tribute to Senator John McClellan 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to haye printed in 
the Appendix of the Reconrp, for the in- 
formation of the Congress and the coun- 
try, a column from the able and respected 
pen of Gould Lincoln, entitled Mo- 
CLEŁLLAN Real Labor Bill Victor,” pub- 
lished in the Washington (D.C.) Eve- 
_ ning Star of September 8, 1959, 

There being no objection, the column 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Washington (D.C.) Evening 

Star, Sept. 8, 1959) 
MICCLELLAN REAL Lasor Brut Vicror 
(By Gould Lincoln) 

Amid all the talk ot who won the victory 

in the recent passage by Congress of the 
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antiracketeering, anticorruption labor bin. 
two facts stand out, First, the major credit 
for effective legislation belongs to Senator 
Joun L. MCCLELLAN, of Arkansas, chairman 
of the Senate committee bearing as its long 
name “The Select Committee to Investigate 
Improper Activities in Labor-Management 
Relations." Indeed, had it not been for Sen- 
ator McCLELLAn’s persistent and courageous 
stand and his ability to keep partisan poli- 
tics—Democratic and Republican—in abey- 
ance, there might have been no legislation. 
Second, the victory really belongs to the 
American people who made their emphatic 
demand for reform labor legislation known 
to Members of Congress. 

The Senate investigating committee, com- 
posed of four Democrats and four Republi- 
cans, was created in early 1957—more than 
214 years ago. It grew out of investigations 
by the old Senate investigating committee 
once headed by the late Senator McCarthy 
of Wisconsin and then by Senator MCCLEL- 
LAN. This inquiry turned up racketeering 
in labor-management relations in New York 
of a vicious character. The select committee 
was set up with full authority to go thor- 
oughly into the whole subject which the old 
committee did not have. What the select 
committee revealed shocked the entire coun- 
try. Senator MCCLELLAN, a modest man, 
gives great credit to his committee mem- 
bers—Senators KENNEDY of Massachusetts, 
Ervin of North Carolina, Cxurcn of Idaho, 
CAPEBART of Indiana, GOLDWATER of Arizona, 
Mownopr of South Dakota, and Cuntts of Ne- 
braska—and to his chief counsel, Robert F. 
Kennedy, brother of the Massachusetts Sen- 
ator, 


INCLUDES M’CLELLAN’S IDEAS 


This was the first plece of major labor leg- 
islation passed by Congress in a dozen years. 
It is not the Kennedy bill, originally passed 
by the Senate after being amended, nor is it 
the Landrum-Griffin bill which passed the 
House. It is a compromise combination of 
both. It also carries important elements of 
the five bills which were introduced by Sen- 
ator McCLELLAN, including in large part the 
“bill of rights” for union members, Indeed, 
it was the adoption by the Senate of Mc- 
Clellan’s “bill of rights” as an amendment 
to the Kennedy bili which cracked the 
tough nut of labor legislation wide open. It 
shed the first ray of hope that an effective 
law might be written. This was watered 
down before the bill passed the Senate. But 
the spirit shown in the Senate gave en- 
couragement to those Members of the House 
intent on writing still stronger legislation. 

The leaders of organized labor have de- 
nounced the new measure as “worse than 
the Taft-Hartley Act“ which they called a 
“slave labor bill.“ James Carey, a vice pres- 
ident of the AFL-CIO, addressed a letter to 
every Member of the House who voted for 
the Landrum-Griffin bill threatening that 
organized labor would work for their defeat 
at the polls next year. All of which sets the 
stage for a terrific battle in next year’s elec- 
tions, with organized labor working for po- 
litical control of the Nation, A great deal 
will depend on the outcome of this struggle. 
But as of today, the union leaders scem to 
have bitten off a big chunk to swallow, when 
they reflect that the Senate finally passed 
the reform bill by a vote of 95 to 2, and the 
House by a margin of 352 to 52. It is true 
that the bill as reported from conference 
between the two Houses was modified and 
less drastic in some particulars than the 
Landrum-Grimn bill, But it is still a meas- 
use with teeth, and it still represents s 
strong fceling that the honest unicn mem- 
bers must be protected in all the rights 
guaranteed him in the Bill of Rights em- 
bodied in the Constitution, and that certain 
practices by labor unions unfair and open- 
ing the way to hoodlum domination must be 
halted, 
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RISKED POLITICAL LIFE 


Senator Meran knew that he was tak- 
ing his political life in his hands when he 
started on the investigation of labor-man- 
agement relations. He tried in vain to get 
help from important labor leaders in the 
framing of reform legislation. They turned 
a deaf ear. They said they could clean up 
the situation themselves. They wanted no 
legislation. They adopted a program of 
ethical standards. The AFL-CIO kicked 
Jimmy Hoffa and his Teamsters Union out 
when he would not comply. In the last 
round of the legislative fight, however, they 
and Mr. Hoffa were all found fighting against 
a strong reform measure. 

The Arkansas Senator comes up next year 
for renomination and reelection. Noone has 
yet announced to run against him. It has 
been reported, however, in Arkansas, that the 
union leaders are ready to spend $2 million 
there to defeat Mr. MCOLELLAN, Certainly 
they will do their utmost to get rid of the 
man whom they most blame for the legisla- 
tion now enacted. How many other Mem- 
bers of the Senate and House they will seek 
to unseat remains to be seen. It will be a 
fight that crosses both Democratic and Re- 
publican lines. And it will be a desperate 
and bitter fight. 


House Joint Resolution To Provide a Pro- 
gram Re Federal Debt, Deficits, Infla- 
tion 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN R. PILLION 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. PILLION. Mr. Speaker, for the 
information of the Members of Congress, 
I am pleased to insert a recital of the 
critical condition of the Federal Govern- 
ment and a program for its correction. 
These matters are contained in the fol- 
lowing joint resolution which was intro- 
duced today. 


Whereas the U.S. Government has pursued 
a loose and irresponsible fiscal policy for the 
past 10 years; and 

Whereas, due to this trresponsible fiscal 
policy, the national debt has reached the 
highest level in our history, $290 billion; and 

Whereas there exists in our Government 
a lack of purpose to operate on an annual 
balanced budget; and 

Whereas since the year 1950, the U.S. Gov- 
ernment has incurred the following annual 
deficits, $3.1 billion, $4 billion, $9.4 billion, 
$3.1 billion, $4.2 billion, $2.8 billion, $12.9 bil- 
lion, with relatively small surpluses in other 
fiscal years; and 

Whereas since the Korean war, during a 
period of relative prosperity, the net operat- 
ing deficit ls more than $8.5 billion; and 

Whereas these deficits have created a 
cumulative demand upon the nation’s money 
markets thereby reducing the capital funds 
available for the expansion of our economy 
and the creation of job opportunities; and 

Whereas there has been no executive or leg- 
Islative policy or declaration indicating any 
intent to repay any part of the national debt; 
and 


Wherees this careless fiscal policy is a ma- 
jor cause of our present inflation, the ever- 
increasing cost of living, and the reduction 
in the purchasing power of the dollar; and 

Whereas this loose fiscal policy has gen- 
erated and encouraged an insidious repudia- 
tion of debt; and 
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Whereas this irresponsible fiscal policy has 
reached such proportions that there is a 
rapid and increasing loss of public confidence 
in the will and the capacity of our Govern- 
ment to balance the budget, repay our na- 
tional debt, and stabilize the value of our 
currency; and 

Whereas this lax fiscal policy has created 
an artificial inflationary prosperity by an ex- 
pansion of credit, increased circulation of 
currency, deficit financing, increased public 
spending, and an abnormal speculative and 
inflation anticipation buying; and 

Whereas there must be an inevitable end to 
this type of deficit financing which even 
now has resulted in the resort by the US. 
Treasury of the tactic of robbing Peter to pay 
Paul; and 

Whereas the lack of confidence in the Gov- 
ernment's obligations is evidenced by the 
fact that its bonds are selling as low as 80 
cents on the dollar; and 

Wherers the fear of inflation on the part 
of the public has resulted in a net loss of 
more than $1 billion in the redemption over 
the purchase of U.S; savings bonds in the 
last 3 months; and 

Whereas this unsound fiscal policy has re- 
sulted in a hard“ and “tight” monetary 
policy as shown by the following facts: 

On September 10, 1959, the Federal Reserve 
Board raised its discount rate charged mem- 
bers banks to 4 percent. This rate is the 
highest rate since the year 1932. 

This pinch in money supply will increase 
interest rates to 5 percent, 6 percent, and 7 
percent to businessmen. It will result in the 
abandonment of many planned publicly fi- 
nanced construction projects. 

Small businessmen will be particularly 
squeezed for operating capital. 

This tight money policy will restrict and 
discourage the expansion of our economy and 
tend to increase unemployment. 

In 1958, the U.S. Treasury paid 1½ per- 
cent for 1 year money; today it must pay 4%4 
percent; and 

Whereas foreign countries and foreign citi- 
zens hold more than $18 billion of our short 
term securities; and 

Whereas there is glowing fear of inflation 
in the United States on the part of foreign 
investors; and 

Whereas the liquidation of credits by for- 
eign. investors could create a serious fiscal 
crisis in this country; and 

Whereas the bulk of the Nation's debt of 
$290 billion are in the form of short-term 
securities, so that they are approaching the 
convertibility demand of currency; and 

Whereas the announced debt management 
policy of the U.S. Treasury to lengthen the 
debt maturities has been a complete failure, 
in fact, the debt is becoming increasingly 
short-term debt; and 

Whereas the debt maturities are so fiscally 
Precarious, that the U.S. Treasury will be re- 
quired to raise the enormous sum of $85 bll- 
lion in the next year for. refunding and 
Geficit spending; and 

Whereas,the combination of a loose fiscal 
policy and a tight money policy is the worst 
Possible fiscal combination for a healthy and 
Prosperous economy; and 

Whereas an erroneous impression is being 
created that an authorization by Congress to 
increase interest rates will solve the Federal 
Government's fiscal criris. In fact, this ac- 
tion would deal only with the symptom and 
not the cause; and 

Whereas as a general rule, the loss of 50 
Percent of the purchasing power of a na- 
tional currency within a generation is fol- 
lowed by runaway inflation and the loss of 
the balance of the value of the currency in a 
relatively shorter time; and 

Whereas the purchasing power of the U.S, 
currency has dropped more than 50 percent 
in the last generation; and 

Whereas this loose fiscal policy has created 
fiscal inflation, which in turn, has encour- 
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aged labor cost inflation. This situation has 
resulted in seriously and inequi- 
tably the differential between the income for 
those segments of the population who have 
union bargaining power as against those of 
our working force who do not have union 
bargaining power; and 0 

Whereas this fiscal disorder has encour- 
aged the increase in some areas of costs at a 
i rate than the increase in production; 
an 

Whereas this uneconomic fiscal policy has 
resulted in pricing many U.S, manufactured 
products out of the world market, causing 
the import of foreign products, and thus 
creating unemployment in the United States; 
and 

Whereas this Nation’s loose fiscal policy 
discourages thrift, the accumulation and in- 
vestment of capital, the risks of new indus- 
try, the expansion of present industry, and 
the creation of job bpportunities; and 

Whereas enormous wastages continue to 
exist in Federal spending both by reason of 
inefficient administration, contradictory leg- 
islative policies and uneconomic policies; 
and 

Whereas a minimum of $5 billion per year 
could be saved in Federal spending without, 
in any way, endangering the defense pro- 
gram or reducing any necessary civilian pro- 
gram; and 

Whereas, the recent history of England, 
France, and West Germany demonstrates 
that their expanding and prosperous re- 
covery is the result of an austere, orthodox 
fiscal policy, after rejecting inflationary and 
socialistic experiments; and 

Whereas many countries, today, who have 
allowed inflationary policies to prevail are 
suffering from internal dissension, stagnant 
economies, and unstable governments; and 

Whereas loose fiscal policy and inflation 
unjustly wipe out and destroy cash savings, 
bank deposit savings, insurance sayings, so- 
cial security benefits, pension benefits, mort- 
gages, and all other forms of deferred con- 
tractual benefits of the populace; and 

Whereas inflation destroys the wealth of 
the many, it unjustly and uneconomically 
enriches the few; and 

Whereas the United States, as the leader 
of the free world, is engaged in a life or 
death war with the Soviet on all fronts, 
economic, political, military and ideological; 
and 


Whereas the continuation of unsound 
fiscal policies will result in inflation and 
its unforseeable disastrous consequences to 
both the safety of this Nation and to the 
survival of the free world; and 

Whereas the Federal Government has ex- 
hausted its credit, it lacks a reserve to com- 
bat a depression or to meet any serious na- 
tional or international emergency. This 
lack of financial reserve would require and 
plunge this Nation into an immediate totali- 
tarian regime in order to wage a war; and 

Whereas Congress has failed to adopt a 
sound fiscal policy; and 

Whereas the executive department has also 
failed to announce a specific sound fiscal 
Policy; and 

Whereas the legislative committees in the 
House of Representatives that report bills 
authorizing expeditures, the Committee on 
Appropriations that recommends expendi- 
tures and the Committee on Ways and Means 
that recommends taxes to raise revenue, each 
act independently of each other, without any 
common coordinated fiscal objectives; and 

Whereas the House of Representatives 
lacks the legislative machinery to cordinate 
the authorization, the spending of funds, 
and the raising of revenue; and 

Whereas the fiscal condition of this coun- 
try is so threatening to the welfare and 
safety of this Nation, that remedial action 
should properly be a bipartisan effort. Since 
fiscal policy is both a legislative and executive 
responsibility, remedial action should also 
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properly be a joint effort of Congress and 
the President; and 

Whereas the present hit or miss fiscal 
policies of the Federal Government are 
creating doubt, apprehension, and a lack of 
confidence in the investing public; and 

Whereas the adoption of a firm, sound fiscal 
policy with a systematic and regular reduc- 
tion of debt is an indispensable condition for 
the restoration of public confidence in our 
dollar, in the stopping of inflation, and in 
the restoration of a healthy, expanding con- 
omy; and 

Whereas a firm policy decision by Con- 
gress and the President to pursue a sound 
fiscal policy, by an annual balancing of the 
budget, and by an annual repayment plan 
to reduce the Federal debt, would restore 
public confidence in Federal obligations; and 

Whereis the restoration of confidence in 
the fiscal policies of the United States would, 
likely, reduce interest rates on Government 
obligations by one-half to 1 percent and thus 
saving $1,450,000,000 to $2,900,000,000 an- 
nually on interest rates alone: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That it is 
hereby declared to be the policy of the Con- 
gress to annually balance the budget except 
in the event of war and to make a regular an- 
nual repayment of the national debt except 
in an emergency declared by joint action 
of Congress and the President. 

Sec. 2. It is further declared to be the 
policy of Congress to coordinate expendi- 
tures and revenues so as to produce a normal 
surplus of $3 billion and a minimum surplus 
of $1 billion for the reduction of the na- 
tional debt. 

Sec. 3. The President shall recommend in 
his annual fiscal message such appropria- 
tions and taxes as will produce a normal 
surplus of $3 billion and a minimum sur- 
plus of $1 billion to be applied to the re- 
duction of the national debt. 

Sec. 4. (a) There is hereby established in 
the House of Representatives a Finance 
Committee which shall consist of the four 
senior majority party members and the 
three senior minority party members of the 
Committee on Appropriations, and the four 
senior majority party members and the three 
senior minority party members of the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

(b) The Finance Committee shall coordi- 
nate the work of the legislative committees, 
the Committee on Appropriations and the 
Committee on Ways and Means, and shall 
submit such reports and recommendations 
as it deems proper, to effectuate the fiscal 
policies set forth in this joint resolution. 

(c) This section is enacted as an exercise 
of the rulemaking power of the House of 
Representatives, and as such, shall be con- 
sidered as part of the rules of the House, and 
shall supersede other rules only to the ex- 
tent that it is inconsistent therewith. The 
constitutional right of the House to change 
such rules (including those prescribed by 
this section) at any time, in the same man- 
ner and to the same extent as in the case 
of other rules of the House, is hereby ex- 
pressly recognized. 


Keeping Up With the Khrushckevs 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, a very 
interesting article by Marguerite Higgins, 
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appeared in today’s Herald Tribune. I 
ask unanimous consent that it be printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp. It con- 
tains material that we must bear in mind 
during and after Khrushchev’s visit. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

KEEPING Ur WITH THE KHRUSHCHEVS 


(By Marguerite Higgins) 

Wasninctow—One of the most unsettling 
facets of the many-faceted Mr. Khrushchev 
is the utter aplomb with which he rearranges 
the truth to suit himself. 

And it's not just the fact that he fre- 
quently insists on calling a spade a type- 
writer. There is, additionally, the resent- 
ment he conveys to those impolite enough to 
insist that—no matter what Mr. Khrushchev 
says— 4 spade is still a spade. 

Indeed, no matter how outrageous the dis- 
tortion. of the facts, Mr. Khrushchev always 
manages to give the impression that he truly 
believes himself to be in the right. 

You find yourself wondering whether it is 
remotely possible that Mr. Khrushchev has 

ded himself at least of the truth of 
declaration to the effect that the Poles 
freely chose their Communist government or 
that Russia never has and never will interfere 
in the Internal affairs of another country. 
These claims are in written form under 
Khrushehev's byline in such a learned journal 
as “Foreign Affairs.” 

But wait a minute. It was Khrushchev 
himself, wasn’t it, who flew to Warsaw on 
that crucial October day of 1956 and ac- 
tually ordered the Red Army to move on 
the city to enforce Russia’s will and the 
continued presence of Soviet Marshal Ro- 
kossovsky as Poland's real boss? This par- 
ticularly flagrant Khrushchevian interfer- 
ence in the internal affairs of Poland falled, 
of course, because the Poles made it plain 
they would fight rather than back down. 

But intervention it was. 

And yet 10 rubles to a doughnut that a 
principal basis of his peaceful coexistence 
gambit during the American tour will be 
repeated unabashed claims concerning the 
Soviet Union's angelic posture vis-a-vis the 
Eastern 


Europeans. 

In addition to the aplomb with which 
Mr. Khrushchev puts a false front on events 
in the Communist part of the world, there 
is the redoubtable cockiness with which he 
sets about rewriting even American history. 

For instance, in the latest issue of For- 
eign Affairs,” Mr. Khrushchey writes: Capi- 
talism in the United States has been in 
existence more than a century and a half, 
and the history of the United States has 
developed in such a way that never once 
have enemies landed on American terri- 
tory.” 

It may be that Mr. Khrushchev simply 
never heard of the War of 1812 which, as 
wars go, was rather boring. But the War 
of 1812 did indubitably take place, the en- 
emy indubiably were the British, and the 
British not only landed on American terri- 
tory but marched to Washington and put 
the torch to Government buildings. - 

Now nobody over here gives a balalaika 
whether Mr. Khrushchev gets a little careless 
about early American history. 

But there is a serious question whether, 
out of a misguided sense of politeness, Mr. 
Khrushchev is going to be allowed to get 
away with his propaganda on modern times 
and the whys and wherefores of Communist 
ways. 

Already, for instance, some of the Amer- 
ican press is busy printing compilations of 
Mr. Khrushchey's speeches put together in 
book form and doing so deadpan without 
comment or correction. This is sometimes 
known as “objective reporting.” But is it? 
Or is it simply the easiest way out? 
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For there are many ugly questions to be 
asked lest this trip be turned solely to Com- 
munist purposes, which are to make the 
world safe for the “peaceful” spread of com- 
munism. 

The most important questions are the 
most obvious, relating mainly to Mr. Khru- 
shchey's amazing claim that all Communist 
states are, through the mere fact of being 
Communist, “committed to no on“ 
and bound to “desist from violating the 
territorial integrity and sovereignty of other 
States in any form and under any pretext 
whatsoever.” After Laos, Tibet, Latvia, 
Lithuania, Poland, etc., have been dispensed 
with, Mr, Khrushchey could additionally be 
asked how this fine sentiment squares with 
the statement he made in Moscow this 
Saturday to the effect that Japanese-Russian 
relations would remain at low ebb so long 
as Tokyo and Washington kept their present 
treaty relationships. Mr. Khrushchey made 
the statement to Takeo Miki, of the Jap- 
anese Liberal Party, and no matter how you 
translate it it still sounds as if Russia was 
trying to tell “sovereign” Japan how to run 
its foreign affairs. 

Mr. Khrushchev isn't sending rockets soar- 
ing to the moon and himself to Washington 
to help the Republican election chances. 
He is coming because he thinks he can turn 
this trip to Russia's advantage. You can't 
blame him for trying to make the world 
safe for communism; But neither can Mr. 
Khrushchey blame us for resisting. And the 
best way is always to expose his game for 
what it 18. 


Hon. Frank Walker, Former Postmaster 
General of the United States, Dies in 
New York 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following announcement of 
the death of the Honorable Frank 
Walker, former Postmaster General of 
the United States, which occurred on 
Sunday, September 13, in New York. 
The following announcement appeared 
in the Washington Post and Times 
Herald on September 14, 1959: 

Prank WALKER, Ex-PostaL CHIEF 

New York, September 13.—Frank Comer- 
ford Walker, 5ist Postmaster General of the 
United States, died today in his suite at the 
Carlyle Hotel after a long illness. He was 73. 

One of the most retiring members of Pres- 
ident Franklin D. Roosevelt’s Cabinet, he was 
Postmaster General from September 11, 1940, 
to July 1, 1945. 

He was Mr. Roosevelt's personal and politi- 
cal intimate for many years, He helped fi- 
nance and organize the Roosevelt campaign 
in 1932, handled assorted political and ad- 
ministrative assignments from his chief and 
finally became a member of his Cabinet, 

Tight-lipped and phlegmatic, he never 
made speeches, held press conferences or 
gave interviews. He believed “no publicity 
Was good publicity,” one of his friends said. 

A successful lawyer and businessman, Mr. 
Walker was one of the wealthiest’ men in 
the New Deal. He was noted in New York 
for his quiet activities in Catholic charities. 

He was vice president and general counsel 
of Comerford Theaters, Inc., a chain of moy- 
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ing-picture houses in New York and Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Born May 30, 1886, in Piymouth, Pa., of 
poor Irish parents, he was taken to Butte, 
Mont., when he was 3 years old. His father, 
David Walker, later became an independent 
copper mine operator. 

Mr. Walker attended Gonzaga University 
in Spokane, Wash., and received a law degree 
from Notre Dame University in 1909. He 
was elected to the Montana Legislature in 
1913. 

He moved to New York City in 1925 to prac- 
tice law and forgot politics for several years. 
In 1928 he contributed $10,000 to the cam- 
paign fund of Mr. Roosevelt, then Governor 
of New York. He gave another $10,000 to 
start off the campaign which led to Mr. 
Roosevelt's first nomination and election as 
President. 

Mr. Walker was chairman of the Demo- 
cratic National Committee between 1943 and 
1944. He also was a former treasurer of the 
national committee, executive secretary of 
President Roosevelt's Executive Council and 
executive director of the National Emergency 
Council. 

Surviving are his wife, the former Hallie 
Boucher, whom he married in 1914, a son, 
Thomas J. Walker, Fort Lauderdale, Fla; a 
daughter, Mrs. Laura Jenkins of New York 
City, and a sister, Mrs. J. J. McCarthy of 
Boston. 

A solemn High Requiem Mass is scheduled 
at St. Ignatius Loyola Church here at 11 a.m. 
Wednesday. Burial will be in St, Patrick’s 
Cemetery in Butte. 


Visit of Premier Khrushchev 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT C. BYRD 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the 
Recorp an editorial which appeared in 
the August 22 edition of the Sunset News 
„ of Bluefield and Princeton, 

Va. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

BYRD on KHRUSHCHEY 


One voice which has consistently been 
raised in warning over the possible adverse 
affects of the impending visit to the United 
States of Premier Khrushchev is that of West 
Virginia’s junior US. Senator ROBERT O. 
Brnp. 

We have said in this space previously that 
we go along with President Eisenhower's po- 
sition that it may serve to bring better un- 
derstanding between this country and the 
Soviet Union, and that it can impress upon 
Khrushchey the power of America and its 
determination to resist Communist aggres- 
sion. We still hold that opinion. But there 
is another side to the matter, and Senator 
Byen ably stated it on the floor of the Senate 
a few days ago. 

“While many are calling for a great show 
of friendship and a festive welcome for the 
Soviet leader,” ByrD said, “I feel that our 
conduct toward him should be in keeping 
with the grim realities of the world situa- 
tion, and with full awareness of Mr, Khru- 
ahchev's role in that situation.” 

He reminded the Members of the state- 
ment made just 25 years ago by the Com- 
munist leader Dimitri Manuilsky: 
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War to the hilt between communism and 
capitalism is inevitable. Today, of course, we 
are not strong enough to attack. Our time 
Will come in 20 or 30 years. To win we shall 
need the element of surprise. The bour- 
geoisie will have to be put to sleep. So we 
shall begin by launching the most spectacu- 
lar peace movement on record. There will 
be electrifying overtures and unheard of con- 
fessions. The capitalist countries, stupid and 
decadent, will rejoice to cooperate in their 
own destruction. They will leap at another 
chance to be friends. As soon as their guard 
is down, we shall smash them with our 
clenched fist.” 

Then Brno recalled to his hearers Khru- 
shchev'’s statement about America only a 
short time ago: “Whether you like it or not, 
history is on our side; we will bury you yet,” 
and he continued: 

“The American people have a great passion 
for peace, and that passion, commendable as 
it is, sometimes blinds them to the past. I 
wish that more of the Members of this body 
and of the House of Representatives would 
remind those of our leaders who are respon- 
aible for issuing the invitation, of the miser- 
able record of broken promises made by So- 
viet Communists. 

“I will not stand along the streets to wit- 
ness Khrushchey’s triumphal passage 
through this city,” he said “Were I to stand 
along those streets, I would stand in silence. 
It would be a silence stern and cold. I have 
nothing but contempt for the man.” 

These are forthright words, strong words. 
We admire Senator Brrp's courage for speak- 
ing his feelings. Certainly the points he 
makes must be kept constantly in mind as 
the country prepares for and receives the 
man whom Byrn characterizes as “the 
butcher of Budapest.” 

The free world is in a dilemma in its deal- 
ings with the Soviet Union. Have its lead- 
ers changed in any fundamental way? Does 
the Communist government still aim at world 
domination? How reconcile the statements 
of the present with the demonstrated aims 
Of the past? There is only the record to go 
On—and that record plainly says to Ameri- 
ca; Be wary of Khrushchev. , 


The President of Polish American Con- 
gress Protests Visit by Khrushchev 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
. Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following letter written to 
the Editor of the Wilkes-Barre Record 
by Attorney Charles Rosmarek, presi- 
dent, Polish American Congress, which 
appeared in that newspaper on Septem- 
ber 11, 1959: 

RosMAREK DISAPPROVES KHRUSHCHEV’S VISIT 
To the Error: 

Twenty years ago on September 17, Russia, 
as Hitler's accomplice, stabbed Poland in the 
back, thus precipitating a worldwide con- 
flagration, costing millions of lives and with 
it a chain of tragedies that just keeps on 
haunting the world. 

It is ironical that Khrushehev's visit to 
this country should be time to coincide 
with this sad anniversary. 

In my capacity as president of the Polish 
American Congress, representing 7 million 
Americans of Polish descent, I have con- 
Terred with President Eisenhower on several 


occasions just as I have with his predecessors, 
President Roosevelt and President Truman. 
While I have the greatest admiration for our 
President's dedication to peace, I would be 
derelict in my duty if I did not volce dis- 
approval of Khrushchev's visit to the United 
States. 

This is the same Khrushchey, who as a 
member of the Kremlin regime, shares re- 
sponsibility for the mutilation of Poland, 
the forcible seizure of Lithuania, Latyia, 
and Estonia, the Communist control of 
Czechoslovakia and other countries in Europe 
and Asia, the Katyn Massacre of 15,000 Polish 
war prisoners, the betrayal of the Warsaw 
uprising, the planned starvation of millions 
of Ukranians, the deportation of 40 million 
innocent people to Siberian slave camps, the 
slaughter of Hungarians, the murder of 
American soldiers in Korea, and the shooting 
down of unarmed American planes. This 
is also the same Khrushchev who, despite 
the fact that America rescued Russia from 
Nazi enslavement when Hitler was at her 
throat, has threatened to “bury” us in a 
war of annihilation. 

Although a glance at the map will show 
that communism is the only aggressive force, 
Khrushchey recently announced that he is 
reinforcing his army and navy “to keep them 
in a state of high battle preparedness.” 

Let Americans beware. Unless we have a 
strong, firm, and courageous America, ready 
to meet every threat, Russia will attack us 
without warning, just as she did Poland 20 
years ago. 

There is no use of pretending. The mas- 


promote peace. He is coming here with his 
entourage of master spies to survey the land 
he wants to conquer, to capture the front 
pages of the press of America, and to relax 
our guard by telling us that communism is 
never an aggressor and therefore America 
has no need to protect herself with H-bombs 
or overseas 

Although our Government will extend 
Khrushchev the courtesies demanded by 
protocol, we are told that we also owe him 
a courteous reception. We owe him noth- 
ing. We are under no obligation to greet 
anyone dedicated to our destruction. 

This is one time when Americans of all 

ions should present a united front on 
the side of freedom and decency. In addi- 
tion to religious services in all Protestant 
and Catholic churches and synagogues for 
the victims of communism, there should be 
in all cities, to be visited by Khrushchev, 
peaceable demonstrations of people carrying 
signs advocating “Freedom for Captive Na- 
tions.” Is there anything wrong in asking 
the Russians to back up their words of 
peace with deeds? 

Moreover, such an orderly demonstration 
would show Khrushchev and the world how 
a democracy works and how fortunate we 
are to live in a free country where we have a 
right to disagree with our leaders, without 
fear of reprisal, and they in turn approve 
of our right to disagree with them. 

CHARLES ROZMAREK, 
President, Polish American Congress. 


State of Oregon Encourages Photography 
as a Fine Art 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


y OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 
Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
few States have a more inspiring locale 
for the practice of photography than 
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does my native State of Oregon. This 
is one reason that Oregon has produced 
some of the truly outstanding photo- 
graphers of the Nation, such as Ray At- 
keson, Hugh Ackroyd, H. Valdemar 
Lidell, all of Portland; Walter P. Dyke, 
of McMinnville, and many others. 

In the New York Times for September 
13, 1959, Jacob Deschin has written an 
article about efforts underway in Ore- 
gon to provide the first State-supported 
program in American history to promote 
and encourage photography as a fine 
art. His article also describes a state- 
wide high school photography contest 
in Oregon, which has just been won by 
Kurt Rolfes, of Portland. 

Because a good many bills pend before 
the Senate and the House to promote 
and advance the fine arts in the United 
States, I ask unanimous consent that 
the informative article by Mr. Deschin 
of the New York Times about these ac- 
tivties in Oregon be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the New York Times, Sept. 13, 1959] 
PHOTO Art SuBSIDY—MOVEMENT ON IN 
OREGON FOR STATE SUPPORT 
(By Jacob Deschin) 

A movement is underway in Oregon for 
a State-subsidized program on a continuing 
basis to foster photography as a fine art, 
Believed to be the first such step in the coun- 
try, the proposal was inspired by the suc- 
cess of the photography section during Ore- 
son's recent 100-day centennial celebration, 

budget of $20,000 granted by the Ore- 
gon Centennial Commission to the newly 
formed photography section of the fine arts 
advisory committee, which has recommended 
the long-range plan, was used to cover the 
of a diversified program of events 
that, it may be assumed, was characteristic 
of what might be expected of the suggested 
permanent plan. 

A 149-print exhibition, “This Land—This 
Oregon,” picked from nearly 10,000 prints in 
various collections, grouped the pictures 
under seven main themes, Oregon's scenery, 
the seashore, the forests, the farm, the small 
town, the big town (Portland), and the river 
and hydroelectric power. The show is now 
on permanent loan to the Oregon Histor- 
ical Society. 

A statewide high school photography con- 
test sponsored by the committee, which of- 
fered a $1,000 scholarship for study at a 
photography school, was won by Kurt Rolfes, 
of Portland, for a photo-essay on the expe- 
riences of a racially integrated class. 

WORKSHOP AND LECTURES 

A photography workshop, under Minor 
White's direction, was the principal feature 
of a group of audience-participation activ- 
ities handled by this native of Portland, now 
an instructor at the Rochester Institute of 
Technology. Students in the workshop group 
paid $35 each for a 10-day session of pic- 
turetaking and discussion of the results. 

Other programs by Mr. White were free and 
included a public forum and a lecture on 
the creative aspects of photography, and a 
print clinic based on the work of Portland 
photographers, all given at the Portland Art 
Museum. 

In addition, the program included two 
exhibits, one by Mr. White on a sequence 
theme, the other the instructive “Lyrical and 
Accurate,” loaned by George Eastman House, 
which defined photography as an art by 
means of outstanding examples from the 
past and present. 

In its recommendations for a State-spon- 
sored photography-as-fine-art program, the 
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photography section of the advisory com- 
mittee noted that photography’s role in the 
centennial celebration demonstrated the 
feasibility of some continuing program of 
stimulating photography as a fine art in 
the State of Oregon; urged that the pho- 
tography workshop be put on an annual 
basis, and suggested the appointment of a 
committee of qualified artist-photographers, 
Their function would be to advise the State 
in the expenditure of its funds and to assist 
in developing programs and activities of a 
culturally profitable nature. 


West Hazleton (Pa.) High School First 
School in United States To Offer Farm 
Marketing Program for Youth 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following news article which 
appeared in the Hazleton (Pa.) Plain 
2 on Thursday, September 10, 

59: 

Farm Marker Crus Wu. Be NATIONAL 

MODEL—PENNSYLVANIA BEING USED AS 

TESTING GROUNDS BY FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 


West Hazleton High School today became 
the first school in the United States to ofer 
“Farm Marketing for Youth,” a school club 
program that ultimately will serve as a model 
for a Federal program covering all high 
schools in the country. 

The program, according to West Hazleton 
Supervising Principal Julius Schneider, is 
one of six being offered initially in Pennsyl- 
vania, but the other five are offered through 
facilities other than schools, he pointed out. 

Howard E. Newcomer, vocational agricul- 
ture supervisor of Luzerne County schools, 
said a grant from the Federal Government 
to the Agricultural Extension Service of 
Pennsylvania State University is making the 
program possible. 

CLUB FORMED 


In line with the program, a Town and 
Country Business Club has been formed at 
the high school. It is made up of 40 stu- 
dents—15 girls and 25 boys. They were se- 
lected from a large number of applicants. 

‘The West Hazleton activity is being offered 
through the cooperation of E. V. Chadwick, 
county agricultural agent, and the county 
schools office, headed by Supt. E. S. Teter. 

Various business organizations in the area 
are cooperating with the club's program. 
The business places will serve as laboratories 
for the program and & followup on what 
is done in school. 

Plans are underway to have the business- 
men address the students in school and 
conduct discussions in conjunction with 
tours of their business places. 


EXPANDED PROGRAM 


In addition to acquainting the students 
with farm marketing, the club’s activities 
will afford the students opportunity to ana- 
lyze the various business programs and learn 
about the employment opportunities offered 
in farm marketing. 

Serving as leaders of the Town and Coun- 
try Business Club are Wiliam Swinesburg, 
vocational agriculture teacher at West Hazle- 
ton High School; Aubrey Vose, regional mar- 
keting specialist for the County Extension 
Service office, and Ralph Beard, assistant 
agricultural agent of the county. 
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After the program is established in Penn- 
Sylvania, it will be made available to other 
States in the Nation. 

LIST LABORATORIES 


These business organizations will serve as 
laboratories for the following subjects: GLF 
plant, Bloomsburg, “Inspection and Grad- 


ing”; Genetti’s Food Market, Hazleton, “Re- 
tailing”; Farmer's Cooperative Dairy, “Proc- 
essing”; Kreisl Bros., Meatpackers, As- 


sembimg”; Sears, Roebuck & Co., Selling“; 
Karns Transportation Co., “Transportation,” 
and Thomas C. Thomas, “Wholesaling.” 

The program will be brought to a close May 
12 with a Town and Country Club dinner. 


LIST SCHEDULE 


Schneider today Usted the following sched- 
ule for the current school term: 

September 24, What Is Marketing?: West 
Hazleton School. 

October 8, inspection and grading: West 
Hazleton School, 

October 21, inspection and grading: GLF, 
Bloomsburg, 

November 4, 
School. 

November 18, retailing: Genetti's Food 
Market. 

December 3, processing: Farmer's Coopera- 
tive Dairy. 

December 17, processing: West Hazleton 
School. 

January 7, assembling: 
School. 

January 19, assembling: Kreisi Bros., Meat- 
packers. 

February 4, selling: West Hazleton School. 

February 17, selling: Sears, Roebuck & Oo. 

March 3, transportation: West Hazleton 
School. 

March 16, transportation: Karns Trans- 
portation Co. 

March 31, wholesaling: West Hazleton 
School. 

April 12, wholesaling: Thomas C, Thomas, 
Wilkes-Barre. 

April 28, marketing information: West 
Hazleton School. 

May 12, Town and Country Business Club 
banquet, 


retailing: West Hazleton 


West Hazleton 


Tribute to Igor Sikorsky 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. DODD 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. DODD. Mr. President, it was just 
20 years ago yesterday that Igor Sikor- 
sky developed the first helicopter in the 
Western Hemisphere. 

We all know of the tremendous prog- 
ress that has been made by the helicop- 
ters in the past two decades, and we in 
Connecticut are especially proud of the 
part played by the * plant in 
Connecticut. 

The September 13 805 of the Bridge- 
port Sunday Post carried an excellent 
account of the development of the Si- 
korsky helicopter, and I ask unanimous 
consent that this article be printed in 
the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Bridgeport (Conn.) Sunday Post, 
Sept. 13, 1959] 
TRIBUTE TO IGOR SIKORSKY 

America’s most versatile aircraft, the hell- 

copter, will be 20 years young Monday, 
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It was on September 14, 1939 that Igor I. 
Sikorsky lifted the wheels of his famous VS 
300 just inches off the ground to record the 
first successful flight of a direct lift aircraft 
in the Western Hemisphere. This historic 
aeronautical occasion, which ranks in im- 
portance with the first flight of the Wright 
brothers, took place before a handful of 
skeptical mechanics and engineers in the fac- 
tory yard of the Vought-Sikorsky plant here 
in Stratford. 


HOPES QUICKLY FULFILLED 


The fledgling helicopter came of age 
quickly. The unique ability to rise and 
descend vertically, hover in midair, or move 
forward or backward and to either side 
gave it a wide variety of military missions 
and commercial passenger, cargo and con- 
struction uses. It has had unmatched suc- 
cess as a rescue vehicle, saving thousands 
of lives both in battle areas and during 
civilian disasters and emergencies. 

“Looking back to the first hopes of the 
modest VS-300, when we measured the en- 
durance of flight in minutes and the alti- 
tude in inches. I can say that the progress 
of the helicopter has been e and 
as much as we could expect,” Mr. Sikorsky 
said yesterday. 

“The saving of s0 many lives has been par- 
ticularly gratifying. The increased reliabil- 
ity of helicopter components and the intro- 
duction of gas turbine engines, all-weather 
instrumentation and amphibious fuselages 
are providing new efficiency and comfort. 
With these advances we can expect the heli- 
copter to become as important a part of our 
transportation system as the airplane and 
automobile.” 

USE TODAY WIDESPREAD 

Today helicopters made by Sikorsky Air- 
craft, a division of United Aircraft Corp., are 
flown by all of the U.S. military services, 26 
foreign countries, three of the world’s four 
scheduled helicopter airlines, and independ- 
ent operators. 

Mr. Sikorsky is especially proud that the 
list of prominent people making frequent use 
of helicopters is headed by President Eisen- 
hower, who files from the White House lawn 
in the Marine and Army versions of the 
Sikorsky 8-58. On his recent good will trip 
to Europe, Mr. Eisenhower was flown by heli- 
copter to the Bonn, Germany, airport for the 
airplane trip to London. The President sug- 
gested to Chancellor Konrad Adenauer of 
Germany that he, too, travel by helicopters 
rather than automobiles. "They are much 
less wearing on the nerves,” the President 
said. 

In saluting Mr. Sikorsky on the 20th an- 
niversary of the first flight, Lee S. Johnson, 
general manager of Sikorsky Aircraft, said 
the success of the VS-300 was ressponsible 
for today's thriving helicopter industry. 

“Before Igor Sikorsky flew the VS-300,” 
Mr. Johnson said, “there was no helicopter 
industry; after he flew it, there was.” 

Mr. Johnson said that while the helicopter 
industry is an infant, it is a lusty infant, and 
the helicopter has becomie the most effiicent 
means of providing point to point transporta- 
tion for short- to medium-range trips. 

REMAINS ACTIVE IN INDUSTRY 


Mr. Sikorsky, who was 70 years old last 
May, is retired engineering manager of Sikor- 
sky Aircraft. He continues in an active role 
with the firm as a consultant, and at present 
is playing a prominent part in developing the 
helicopter crane concept. Tésts of the Sikor- 
sky S—60 flying crane indicate that turbine- 
powered crane helicopters of the future will 
have wide military and commercial applica- 
tions, and will become aerial "prime movers,” 
analogous to such ground “prime movers” as 
locomotives or truck tractors. 

Sikorsky Aircraft also introduced during 
the past year the single-turbine 8-62 and the 
twin-turbine HSS-2, the first amphibious 
helicopters built with fying boat hulls, The 
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experience that Mr. Sikorsky and his long- 
time engineering associates had in design- 
ing transoceanic clippers was of considerable 
help in producing these two aircraft. The 
HSS-2 was developed with the Navy as an 
antisubmarine warfare weapons system. 

Mr. Sikorsky had two successful areonau- 
tical careers behind him when he threw his 
full efforts into helicopter development. He 
had pioneered the manufactured of multi- 
engine airplanes in his native Russia, and 
after coming to the United States following 
World War I produced a series of amphibians 
and fiying boats. In 1929 his company be- 
Came a subsidiary of United Aircraft. 

The helicopter, however, had always re- 
tained a prominent place in his thoughts. 
The first aircraft he ever designed and built 
Were helicopters. This was in 1909 and 1910, 
but lack of suitable engines and the general 
Standing of the aeronautical technique 
prompted him to turn to fixed-wing airplanes 
for the next three decades. 

POSSIBILITIES VISUALIZED 


In 1938—after 10 years of serious study, 
Tesearch work, and applying for patents— 
Mr. Sikorsky received approval from the 
United Aircraft management to proceed with 
the construction of a direct lift aircraft. 

4 As early as 1930 Mr, Sikorsky had written: 
A flying machine capable of normally taking 
of and landing from an area, say, 120 feet 
&croes will offer far greater advantages for 
everyday use than the present airplane * . 
Such a small place of the size mentioned 
could very easily be built on tops of build- 
ings, in parks, aboard large steamships, and 
With very little or no expense could be made 
Available anywhere out of town. * * * The 
beller of this writer is that a practical, direct- 
lft Aying machine can be developed, and 
that it will be possible later on to manu- 
facture and sell them in such numbers to 
Tully justify the expense and trouble of the 
development period.” 

The VS-300 was designed in the spring of 
1939, built in the summer and flown in the 
fall of that year. It had a four-cylinder, 75 
horsepower, aircooled engine, a three-bladed 
Main rotor 28 feet in diameter, a welded 
tubular steel frame, a power transmission 
Consisting of V-belts and bevel gears, a two- 
Wheel landing gear and a completely open 
Pilot's seat located in front. 

By November 1939, flights up to 1 and 2 
minutes“ duration were made. The VS-300 
Was held close to the ground by men holding 
ropes attached to the landing gear struts. 
1 cee confidence was gained, the ropes 

drop and the first f 
made tn Ray doen: poh room 

By the middle of the summer of 1940, the 
15 00 was able to remain in the air for 
88 minutes under reasonably satisfactory 
control On May 6, 1941, with Mr. Sikorsky 

the controls, the VS-300 established a 
ee helicopter endurance record of 1 hour 
8 32 minutes, and the helicopter had taken 

major step in proving its reliability and 
Usefulness, 


Harbingers of Better Living for Our Sen- 
lor Citizens: Cleveland’s Low-Cost 
Housing Project 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FRANCES P. BOLTON 


O OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 11, 1959 
Mrs. BOLTON, Mr. Speaker, Life 


is to be commended for its re- 
Cent series of articles on the problems 
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challenging our country as some 1,- 
260,000 people each year become 65 years 
of age and face the changes in living 
which come with compulsory retirement. 
The articles should awaken us all to the 
unhappy plight of millions of older citi- 
zens who have little or no income, are 
ill, or have no relatives to care for them, 
To quote from part II, July 20, 1959, 
of the series: 
Today, as old age comes, millions exist on 
e meager pensions and social security and, 
their life's work ended, may lose their will 
to live because of loneliness and idleness, 
They are so vulnerable that even a minor 
Ulness can end their independence and 
send them prematurely to the empty life of 
a nursing home. Many of these tragic de- 
clines could be prevented by fulfilling two 
basic human needs: a pleasant place to live 
and something to do. These are the essence 
of the new deals which, vastly expanded, 
could happily fill empty lives. 


Life goes on to point up how certain 
cities and communities are meeting the 
economic and spiritual needs of the 
aging. Among certain of the “imagi- 
native but sensible solutions for keeping 
the aged. useful and self-sufficient” is 
the senior center in San Francisco. 
Supported by the United Fund, private 
donations, and maximum dues of $1 a 
month, it takes care of some 700 peo- 
ple. The center is open all year, 8 hours 
a day, 6 days a week, and “can be a rea- 
son for getting up in the morning and 
a place to come home from at night—a 
replacement for the working day.” 

Another significant provision for the 
elderly: Carroll Manor outside the Dis- 
trict of Columbia is operated by the 
Carmelite Sisters, providing gentle care 
for some 200 residents who pay $150 a 
month, or $300 if they are sick. 

Mr. Speaker, I was proud to see Cleve- 
land’s low-cost housing project cited in 
the series, Mr. Ernest Bohn, for many 
years director of the Cleveland Metro- 
politan Housing Authority, is also on 
the Advisory Committees of the White 
House Conference on Aging and the 
Federal Housing Administration. We 
Clevelanders are proud of the work he 
has done and is doing. 

Apartment rents of the Cleveland 
project average $30 a month, a figure 
which can easily be afforded by couples 
whose combined income must be under 
$2,400 a year. Discussing our situation 
with Life’s reporter, Ernie Bohn em- 
phasized that older people “want more 
excitement than the going and coming 
of ambulances—that to keep the aged 
in the thick of things in the Cleveland 
project, 12 apartments on each floor are 
occupied by young couples with children 
under five.” He explained that when the 
children grow older, the family is moved 
out into the Cedar Apartments public 
development. This arrangement has re- 
sulted in both the elderly and the very 
young striking up acquaintances bene- 
ficial to both. A touching story is told 
in pictures of toddler Roby McCoy mak- 
ing his daily cookie round at the homes 
of Mrs. Marie Sheridan and Mrs. Edna 
Powell. Such relationships make the 
older people feel very much a part of 
the normal human living going on at our 
busy Cleveland project. 

Mr. Bohn pointed out that one fifth of 
the aged now in hospitals could fend for 
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themselves in housing like Cleveland's. 
Many precautions are taken to make the 
development physically liveable and safe. 
There are elevators, nonskid floors and 
bars over tubs and toilets. To keep the 
residents’ days busy, the first floor is a 
Golden Age Club with hobby shops and 
activities similar to San Francisco's Sen- 
ior Center. 

Mr. Speaker, preparations are now un- 
derway for the White House Conference 
on Aging to be held in January 1961, 
The Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, Dr. Arthur S. Flemming, and 
Under Secretary Bertha Adkins are re- 
sponsible for the planning and adminis- 
tration of this important conference. 
Desired information may be had by writ- 
ing to Secretary Flemming, HEW, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C. 


Polish-American Congress of Wisconsin 
Recognizes Hopes and Dangers of 
Khrushchev Visit 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM PROXMIRE 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I 
have just been furnished with a copy of a 
letter sent to the President of the United 
States by the Wisconsin chapter of the 
Polish-American Congress, Inc. 

The members of this organization are 
loyal and dedicated Americans who have 
an especially deep concern over the 
forthcoming visit to this country of Pre- 
mier Khrushchev. Many of them have 
relatives and friends living today in Po- 
land, who will be very directly affected 
by any change in the world political cli- 
mate which might result from this meet- 
ing. ‘These fine Americans therefore 
have an especially ken insight into the 
sensitive nature of this visit and the 
high stakes that are inherent in this 
particular form of international di- 
plomacy. I believe, therefore, that the 
opinions expressed in this letter to the 
President are particularly valid and note- 
worthy. 

I ask unanimous consent that the let- 
ter be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objecticn, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

POLISH American CONGRESS, INC., 
Wisconsin STATE CHAPTER, 
Milwaukee, Wis., September 2, 1959. 
Hon. Dwicaut D. EISENHOWER, 
The White House, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR PRESDENT EISENHOWER: The Wiscon- 
sin chapter of the Polish American Con- 
gress—representing a large segment of peo- 
ple of Polish descent, now living in Wiscon- 
sin, herewith, present to you its opinions, 
appeals, and recommendations, 
the pending visit of Soviet Premier Nikita 
Khrushchev to the United States, and his 
scheduled talks with you, concerning exist- 
ing world conditions. 

We strongly urge, Mr, President, that in 
your conversation with Nikita Khrushchev, 
you will forcefully and unhesitatingly project 
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to the Russian Premier, the deplorable and 
highly objectionable state of affairs now 
existing in the Communist dominated and 
enslaved country of Poland. 

Patriotic Americans of Polish descent, par- 
ticularly those who had and have kinfolk 
in Poland, view with justifiable skepticism 
Mr. Khrushchev’s guise of coming to this 
country as a leading missionary of world 
peace. His feeble claims of being against 
war, or that his government does not want 
War, are like so many particles of sand— 
readily washed away by the despicable whims 
and desires oñ him and his regime. This 
warranted disbelief of Mr. Khrushchev's pro- 
posals and intentions, will prevail and con- 
tinue to do so until such time as the actual 
sincerity of the statements and purposes are 
proved to be true, by complete withdrawal 
of Communist forces from the soil of Poland 
and the other countries that are being forced 
to bear the unwanted domination of com- 
munistic rule. Let Mr. EKhrushchev—with 
all his doubletalk—prove to the world that 
he is sincere by removing the burdensome 
yoke of suppression from the shoulders of 
the people of Poland, and the other com- 
munistic subjugated countries of the world. 
Then, and then only, will seething unrest 
amongst conquered peoples cease and true 
peace be restored to the world. 

Fully aware of the communistic philoso- 
phy, we cannot condone—nor can you, Mr. 
President, the tenet, “That the means always 
justifies the end.” Yet this is the very 
principle that every ambitious dictator— 
including Mr. Khrushchey—and totalitarian 
regimes live by. 

We sincerely hope, Mr. President, that you 
will unequivocally state, to Mr. Khrushchev, 
upon his visit to this country, that the 
United States is the foremost citadel of hope 
to those beleaguered and despoiled countries 
now—enduring the tyranny of Communist 
domination, and will continue to be—until 
the faith of 100 million people who un- 
willingly surrendered their inalienable 
rights—forced by Soviet control, is restored 
to them. 

May we strongly recommend, Mr. President, 
that you request of Nikita Khrushchev—on 
behalf of all freedom-loving people of the 
world—that the following directives be com- 
plied with by the Government of the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics: 

1. All Soviet forces to be completely with- 
drawn from all Russian captive European 
countries. 

2. The establishment of free elections, 
conducted according, to international law, 
and supervised by an international organi- 
zatlon—in Poland and the captive countries 
of Central Europe. 

May we appeal to you, Mr. President, that 
you stand firm in your convictions, remain 
steadfast in your beliefs and unfaltering and 
emphatically inform Mr. Khrushchev that 
even in this atomic age—as in the era of 
President Abraham Lincoln—no country 
could exist half enslaved and half free, so 
too, no world, regardless of the times, can 
exist peaceably under like conditions. To 
have peace, all people of the world must have 
their independence, they must be permitted 
to live in accordance with their inherent 
desires and traditions. Until this is accom- 
plished the ominous shadow of war will 
always hover over the world. 

Sincerely, 
Dr. JOHN J, KAZMIEROWSEI, 
Chairman. 
EDMUND BANASIKOWSEI, 
Chairman of Committee for Polish Affatrs, 
JAN STANISLAWSKI, 
Secretary. 
LEONNE D. WOZINSKI. 
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The Warren Court and the Executive 
Branch 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FRANCIS E. WALTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orD, I include the following address en- 
titled, “The Warren Court and the Exec- 
utive Branch,” by Robert A. Horn, of 
Stanford University delivered at the 1959 
annual meeting of the American Political 
Science Association, Washington, D.C., 
Mayfiower Hotel, September 10-12, 1959: 

THE WARREN COURT AND THE EXECUTIVE 
BRANCH 


(By Robert A. Horn, of Stanford University) 


Bince the appointment of Chief Justice 
Earl Warren two appraisals of Presidential 
power today have received unusually wide at- 
tention. Prof. Clinton Rossiter concluded in 
“The American Presidency” that “the out- 
standing feature of American constitutional 
development has been the growth of the 
power and prestige of the Presidency,” and 
predicted a continuation of that develop- 
ment. Mr. Walter Lippmann in “The Public 
Philosophy” declared that the “power of the 
Executive has become enfeebled, often to the 
verge of impotence” and attributed “the 
democratic disaster of the 20th century” to 
this “derangement of powers.” The fact that 
two stich eminent publicists and scholars, 
presumably examining essentially the same 
phenomena, could arrive at diametrically op- 
posed opinions on the state of the Presidency 
today suggests some of the difficulties in- 
herent in any effort to assess the effects of 
the Warren Court's decisions upon the Execu- 
tive. 

Some of the other difficulties which urge 
caution upon an analyst deserve mention. 
Neither Mr. Lippmann nor Professor Rossiter 
suggests that the courts have had a leading 
role in shaping the contemporary Presidency, 
whether for better or for worse. Of course 
major studies of the Office, and of the rela- 
tions of the executive and judicial branches, 
cast doubt on any notion that the courts 
have ever played such a part, now or in the 
past. 

Great as the powers of the American Exec- 
utive may be, moreover, most of them are 
exercised pursuant to statute or at least with 
regard for implicit or explicit expressions of 
congressional intent. At the same time 
executive officers possess broad discretion in 
statutory interpretation. Taken together 
these two facts make it clear that many cases 
involve the relations of the Court with both 
the other two branches, not simply with 
one of them. Yet to examine every case in 
which the validity of executive action under 
claimed statutory powers was challenged 
would carry us so far beyond our subject that 
we should lose sight of it. Some choice 
must be made, and the admittedly rough cri- 
terion of choice employed here is the ampli- 
tude of discretion felt with executive author- 
ities. One important case in the Warren 
Court must serve to illustrate resultant ex- 
clusions. In form the decision in United 
States ex rel. Toth v. Quarles? directed the 
then Secretary of the Air Force to release from 
custody a civilian who, after being honorably 
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discharged from the service, had been arrest- 
ed by military authorities and returned from 
the United States to Korea to stand trial by 
court-martial for the murder of a Korean he 
was alleged to have killed while in service 
there. But Congress had provided In an arti- 
cle of the Uniform Code of Military Justice, 
against the advice of the Judge Advocate 
General of the Army, for the action taken by 
the Executive. The only discretion left to the 
military authorities, if it can properly be call- 
ed that at all, was either to proceed as they 
had or todo nothing. In such a case the onus 
of transgression of constitutional bounds 
properly lies op Congress rather than the 
President or those who act for him? 

It is obvious also that the President, or 
even the Chief Executive plus those of his 
subordinates who may be called the great 
Officers of state, Is not synonymous with 
the executive branch of the Government of 
the United States. Wherever we place the 
“independent commissions,” there is still a 
myriad of agencies and officials to whom 
Congress has by law committed more or 
less important types of executive authority, 
whatever the ultimate responsibility of the 
President under his constitutional directive 
“to take care that the laws be faithfully 
executed“ may be. And if the President were 
not to rely completely upon the good faith 
and good judgment of others to make in 
his name countless decisions that the 
statutes in terms direct him to make, he 
would have no time for the important busi- 
ness of his office. Many decisions of the 
Supreme Court deal with the fairly routine 
exercise of these powers by bureaucratic com- 
ponents of the executive branch. In their 
sum these decisions have an important bear- 
ing on the executive branch. But the day 
is past when they are generally argued, let 
alone decided, as constitutional questions. 
Such cases in the Warren Court are omitted 
here, regardless of their cumulative im- 
portance for administrative, as distinguished 
from constitutional, law. 

Finally, it must be remembered that al- 
though the business of the Supreme Court 
is largely of its own choosing, it is not of its 
own making. Questions of executive power 
must be raised by litigants if they are to be 
tried at all. The consequence is that the 
impact of judicial decision upon the execu- 
tive is discreet although not entirely hap- 
hazard. The record of the Warren Court to 
date rests on only six annual terms. The 
statistical universe of its major decisions on 
executive power is much too small to permit 
that statistical elegance of which this writer 
is incapable were it attainable. Willy-nilly, 
to be other than impressionistic here is to 
indulge in “delusive exactness,” But even 
if one thinks dramatically rather than 
statistically, its decisions on executive 
power are not the most controversial and 
exciting aspect of the Warren Court's work. 
Fortune has not brought it a case in this 
area which compares with the Steel Seizure 
case in the Vinson Court, nor with its own 
action in Brown v. Board of Education of 
Topeka® Yet it has been adding to what 
Mr. Justice Frankfurther has called the 
“coral reef of constitutional law” on execu-. 
tive power. 

A baker's dozen of opinions concern us. 
but 2 of these 13 deal with the same 
question, in which on reargument the Court 
vacated the decision arrived at in its first 
opinion and decided the issue the other way- 
Thus an even dozen opinions‘ represent ulti- 
mate decisions of the Court. The Court was 
unanimous in only 4* of the 12, and in 1° 
of these 4 it is quite likely that only Mr. 
Justice Clark's nonparticipation kept it 80. 
Two of the cases were disposed of by per 
curiam opinions” despite their Importance. 
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and in one v of the two a dissenting opinion 
was filed. All 12 the Court took from lower 
Federal courts at its own discretion under 
its certiorari jurisdiction. Perhaps more in- 
teresting is the simple statistic that in only 
one case“ did the Supreme Court affirm a 
lower court's decision (and on quite different 
grounds) and, in another opinion,” in which 
two cases were consolidated for decision, one 
of: the two opposing decisions below was 
affirmed. It is this kind of record of re- 
versals on certiorari which entitles us to be 
skeptical of protestations that denial of 
petitions for certiorari carries no intimation 
of opinion on the merits. One other statistic 
is startling, especially when seen in con- 
Junction with these others. The Govern- 
ment won only 2™ of these 12 cases. And 
one * of these two is more properly described 
as a draw on the important constitutional 
issue of executive power presented. Clearly 
the Warren Court is no rubber stamp for the 
Executive. Just as clearly a majority of the 
Warren Court has been less sympathetic to 
Claims of executive authority than the lower 
Federal courts. 

The cases fall into two broad categories of 
questions. The removal power of the Exec- 
utive is the overarching constitutional prob- 


lem in seven cases,“ all of which the Gov- - 


ernment lost. All but one of the seven 
concern dismissals resulting from loyalty- 
security programs of the National Govern- 
ment. Expressed in the broadest terms, the 
other constitutional Issue is the President's 
power over the conduct of foreign relations. 
But of the five cases in this area, three “ are 
Concerned with the President's authority to 
Make executive agreements with foreign na- 
tions, and two” with executive power to 
limit through passport control the travel of 
American citizens abroad. Thus the Warren 
Court’s concern with powers of the execu- 
tive branch reflects the country's struggles 
in the cold war. 


I. THE REMOVAL POWER 


Of the seven cases (plus an eighth which 
Was declared moot) on the removal power 
Only one involves a removal by the Presi- 
dent. Four more arose out of removals by 
Other executive officers of employecs in the 
executive branch. The two cases 
break new ground, one dealing with the type 
of discharge papers which the military serv- 
ices may issue and th: other with the loss 
Of private employment as a consequence of 
Security regulations. A majority of the Su- 
Preme Court has not yet upheld the dismissal 
of a single person by the National Govern- 
ment on loyalty-security grounds.” 

So much has been written about the civil 
Uberties issues in these loyalty security 
Cases by the Justices and others that it is 
easy to forget that they are, after all, re- 
moval power cases. In considering questions 
about the removal power which they pre- 
Sent, it is necessary to avoid the temptation 
to dwell upon civil liberties Issues yet not to 

analysis by forgetting they are pres- 
ent. We can do so by keeping two facts in 
mind, First, either the President or Con- 
Gress, and sometimes both, have repeatedly 
authorized and prescribed removal of those 
found to be loyalty or security risks. Sec- 
Ond, the Supreme Court in passing upon 
such removals has never b timated that the 
fstablishmen* of such grounds for removal 
is unconstitutional: rather, it has repeatedly 
assumed the contrary. There can be no dis- 
Pute about what “is,” in these two respects, 
and for present purposes, there need be none 
about what “ought to be.” 

It will help keep the loynity-security re- 
movul cases in perspective by considering 
first the one removal case in the Warren 
Court which is not a loyalty-security case, 
for the constitutional theory and the con- 
g option of executive power found therein also 
oO 
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pervade and condition, if they do not de- 
termine, the loyalty-security cases. In 
Wiener v. U.S.“ a member of the War Claims 
Commission sued to recover his salary after 
his removal by President Eisenhower because 
the President regarded it “as in the national 
interest“ to have “personnel of my own se- 
lection” on the Commission. In less exalted 
language, the President thought the office 
was a patronage position and intended to 
treat it as such. And why not? In estab- 
lishing the Commission Congress had been 
completely silent about removal, although 
the Rathbun case indicated that if Congress 
authorized the President to remove members 
for specified causes, a removal for any other 
reason would be held contrary to its intent. 
Congress, the President might fairly infer, 
had regarded the office just as he did. In- 
deed, if further circumstantial evidence of 
congressional intent were needed, there was 
the fact that Congress had not required a 
bipartisan composition for the Commission. 
Therefore why should not plum sauce for 
surfelted Democrats be plum sauce for fam- 
ished Republicans? 

But the Supreme Court held in a unani- 
mous decision and brief opinion that the 
President had drawn the wrong inference, 
without even mentioning what it was or why 
he might reasonably have drawn it. Mr. 
Justice Frankfurter conceded that this is a 
problem in probabilities. But he concluded 
that “the most reliable factor for drawing 
an inference * * * is the nature of the func- 
tion that Congress vested in the * * * Com- 
mission.” That function was to adjudicate 
according to law the claims before it. Con- 
gress might have given this work to the reg- 
ular Federal courts, whose decisions it would 
certainly be improper for the President to 
try to influence. It would be as bad for the 
President to attempt to influence a decision 
of this Commission, and “a fortiori must it 
be inferred that Congress did not wish to 
have hang over the Commission the Damo- 
cles’ sword’ of removal by the President for 
no reason other than that he preferred * * * 
men of his own choosing, No such power is 
given to the President directly by the Con- 
stitution, and none is impliedly conferred 
upon him by statute simply because Con- 
gress said nothing about it.” 

Adverse criticism of the opinion may point 
to its admission that Congress might have 
exercised this function itself or vested it in 
an officer of the executive branch subject 
to the removal power of the President. (In- 
deed, Congress did consider giving part of 
the task to the Federal Security Administra- 
tor.) A sufficient answer to this is that 
weight ought to be given to the fact that 
Congress did not choose to place settlement 
of these claims in hands so open to political 
influence. 

But if the nature of the function per- 
formed by the officer is the criterion for test- 
ing a claim of inherent Presidential removal 
power, of course many executive officers in- 
cluding cabinet secretaries heretofore con- 
sidered subject to removal at the pleasure of 
the President also perform quasi-judicial 
functions. 
ture to immunize them from summary re- 
moval? There is no reason to suppose so. 
But that ts not to say that removal of such 
an officer solely because he refused to ren- 
der a quasi-judicial decision entrusted to 
him according to a President's desire would 
be legitimate. Nor should the Court pros- 
pectively approve such a removal in obiter 
dicta. The question left open by this cri- 
terion of function thus seems to be more of 
a dialectical resource for those who are de- 
termined to find fault with the case than a 
practical danger to effective Presidential con- 


trol of anything he is entitled to control 


or ought to want to control. 
A more serious question left unsettled is 
whether the President has power, absent 
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Will such duties be held in fu-- 
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statutory authorization, to remove an officer 
performing such a function whom he believes 
guilty of crime or improper conduct. The 
Court probably had in mind Mr. Mack of the 
Federal Communications Commission, who 
resigned and thus deprived the President of 
the adventure of seeking an answer to this 
question, when it observed that here was no 
“removal for cause involving the rectitude of 
a member of an adjudicatory body, nor even 
& suspensory removal until the Senate could 
act upon it by confirming the appointment 
of a new Commissioner or otherwise dealing 
with the matter.” But if “no such power is 
given to the President directly by the Con- 
stitution, and none is impliedly conferred on 
him by statute simply because Congress sald 
nothing about it“ in Commissioner Wiener's 
case, how, some will insist, could it have been 
different in Commissioner Mack’s case? The 
short answer to this objection is that two 
such cases can be different because the Court 
can make them different, and it will if it 
considers wise public policy requires differ- 
entiation. Those shocked by such an an- 
swer should remember that the whole idea 
of an inherent power of removal is only a 
convenient fiction which has to be invented 
because the framers were as silent in the 
Constitution as Congress was in the War 
Claims Act. 

Of the four cases of removal of Federal em- 
ployees on loyalty-security charges, the 
Peters case and the Service case are relatively 
minor in importance, although they were 
the ones treated as causes celebres by the 
press, probably because they involved per- 
sons of prominence or notoriety in contrast 
to the obscure civil servants concerned in the 
two more important gases. Peters v. Hobby a 
was the first of these cases decided by the 
Warren Court, and provoked the greatest di- 
vision among its members. The holding of 
the Court, announced in an opinion by the 
Chief Justice, is unusual in that not only the 
Department of Justice and able counsel for 
Dr, Peters, and the lower Federal courts, and 
Justices Reed and Burton dissenting, but also 
Mr. Justice Douglas agreed that 
the procedure which the Court found unau- 
thorized and therefore inyalid was author- 


Dr. Peters’ principal constitutional con- 
tention had been that the use of secret 
evidence from unidentified informants who 
cannot be confronted and cross-examined in- 
validates such proceedings. It is not strange 
that it was not upheld; the Court had once 
before been unwilling and has twice since 
failed to do so. Some of the severest and 
most thoughtful critics of the Federal loyal- 
ty-security programs have ageed that in 
some circumstances the use of secret evi- 
dence and informants 1s justified. But one 
must surmise that a majority of the Court 
were not prepared to deny Dr. Peters“ con- 
tention either. 

After Dr. Peters had been cleared without 
a hearing by the Loyalty Board of the Fed- 
eral Security Agency the President's Loyalty 
Review Board had on its own motion re- 
viewed his case and recommended that the 
Agency Board hold a hearing. The Agency 
complied, but the result of its hearing was a 
renewed clearance. The Loyalty Review 
Board thereupon determined again on its 
own motion to hold a hearing of its own, 
which resulted in a finding adverse to Dr. 
Peters and a direction for his dismissal. 
Executive Order 9835. provided that “The 
Board shall have authority to review cases 
involving persons recommended for dis- 
missal, * * * Such cases may be referred 
to the Board either by the employing 
agency, or by the officer or employee in- 
volved.” Indisputably, Dr. Peters had not 
been recommended for dismissal by the 
Agency Board, nor had his case been referred 
to the President’s Loyalty Review Board by 
himself or his Agency. On two counts the 
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Court held the Review Board had thus ex- 
ceeded the authority delegated to it by the 
President. 

The main question about this holding 
stems from another power delegated to the 
Review Board by the President; to wit: “The 
Board shall makes rules and regulations, not 
inconsistent. with the provisions of this or- 
der, deemed necessary to implement statutes 
and Exccutive orders relating to employee 
loyalty.” The procedure of the Review Board 
in this case followed a regulation it had 
promulgated for “postaudits” of agency 
boards' actions. Just as indisputably there 
was nothing in the Executive order which 
explicitly forbade the Board to adopt that 
regulation. And the postaudit regulation, 
as the dissent pointed out, had been adopted 
at the beginning of the program and action 
under it had five times been formally re- 
ported to the President, who in amending 
Order 9835 by Order 10241 left postaudits 
undisturbed. Was it nevertheless inconsis- 
tent with the provisions of the order? Rea- 
sonable men not only might, they did dis- 
agree. 

Before the case was decided President Tru- 
man's order had already been revoked by 
President Eisenhower in Executive Order 
10450. Under it the Peters case could not 
have arisen, nor can such cases in the future. 
In that light the most lasting significance of 
the case for Executive power may well be an 
observation made by Mr. Justice Reed in his 
dissent: “ 

“The Court in this case is reviewing a 
Presidential order and rules made there- 
under. I do not find it as easy as does the 
Majority to analogize such review to judicial 
review of congressional acts and administra- 
tive interpretation of such acts. Certain dif- 
ferences are immediately apparent. The 
executive branch is traditionally free to 
handle its internal problems of administra- 
tion in its own way. The legality of judicial 
review of such intraexecutive operations as 
this is, for me, not completely free from 
doubt.” 

Of course one can reply that these “intra- 
executive operafions” affected important 
private rights. But so do countless others 
which have nothing to do with loyalty-secur- 
ity programs. Would the extension to them 
of the type and scope of review employed in 
the Peters case advance the rule of law, or 
would it be an insupportable obstacle to 
effective administration? 

The administrative procedures in Service 
v. Dulles™ were even more long drawn out 
than in the Peters case. Before he was 
finally fired by Secretary Acheson Mr. Serv- 
ice had thrice been cleared by the State De- 

t's loyalty board, the second two 
times after hearings and findings approved 
by the Deputy Under Secretary. Three 
times the President's Loyalty Review Board 
had conducted postaudits“; twice it had 
ordered new hearings by the departmental 
board, and the last time it had held it own 
hearing, which resulted in a decision adverse 
to Service. Of course under the holding of 
the Peters case all these proceedings after 
the first clearance by the State Department 
Board were void and were alleged to make 
his dismissal also invalid. The statement 
in Mr. Justice Harlan's opinion for unani- 
mous Court (Mr. Justice Clark not par- 
ticlpating) that “we do not reach” this con- 
tention is therefore curious, on first im- 
pression. 

But in the Service case the action of the 
Socretary did not rest alone upon a delega- 
tion under President Truman's Loyalty 
Order. Congress had enacted and repeat- 
edly reenacted the so-called McCarran rider, 
which provided that— 

“Notwithstanding the provisions of any 
other law, the Secretary of State may, in 
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his absolute discretion, * * * terminate 
the employment of any officer or employee 
of the Department of State or of the For- 
eign Service of the United States whenever 
he shall deem such termination necessary 
or advisable in the interests of the United 
States.” 

In an affidavit concerning his dismissal 
of Service Secretary Acheson stated that he 
had acted under the powers conferred on 
him by both the Presidential order and this 
statute. But the Court found that only the 
McCarran rider's language “Nothwithstand- 
ing the provisions of any other law” could 
serye as a basis for the dismissal without 
a hearing before the Board of Foreign Serv- 
ice, which was otherwise required by law. 
Thus the reason for not resting the decision 
on the precedent of the Peters case becomes 
clear. 

The Department of State had promul- 
gated regulations detailing the procedures to 
be followed in loyalty-security cases which 
were made applicable to action under the 
McCarran rider as well as under the Execu- 
tive order, and which had been appro- 
priately reported to Congress. Under a reg- 
ulation adopted in 1949, as the Court para- 
phased it, “the action of the Deputy Under 
Secretary, if favorable to the employee, was 
to be final, the Secretary reserving to him- 
self power to act further only if his deputy's 
action was unfavorable to the employee.” 
A regulation adopted in 1951 provided that 
a decision for removal should “be reached 
after consideration of the complete file, ar- 
guments, briefs, and testimony presented.” 
Secretary Acheson had deposed that he 
“made no independent judgment on the rec- 
ord in this case” because he “deemed it 
appropriate and advisable to act on the 
basis of the finding and opinion of the 
Loyalty Review Board.” Thus neither of the 
two regulations, whichever was applicable, 
had been followed. 

But the decisive question was whether or 
not the Secretary was bound to follow them 
{n exercising his absolute discretion under 
the McCarran rider. The Court, citing 
United States ex rel, Accardi v. Shaugnessy,* 
held that he was. 

The Service case is full of ironies. From 
the point of view of human and political 
interest it is difficult to say which of the 
two—the finding that former Secretary 
Acheson had acted illicitly or the discretion 
to the late Secretary Dulles to make resti- 
tution—is the more delicious. 

From the standpoint of precedent some 
irony lurks in the Court's reliance on the 
first Accardi! case without reference to the 
practical reduction of the sweeping rhetoric 
of that opinion to shambles in the second 
Accardi case." Especially is this so when 
one considers the different composition of 
the majorities in the two cases. 

Then there is the ironical contrast with 
the Peters case, in which Presidential knowl- 
edge of administrative rules and practice 
under his order was deemed Insufficient to 
support an inference of Presidential approval 
and adoption. Yet in the Service case con- 

“gressional reenactment of the McCarran 
rider with knowledge of departmental regu- 
lations was held euivalent to legislative 
adoption. 

Considering the phraseology of this stat- 
ute, the irony becomes almost comic. If 
Congress intended to approve regulations 
limiting the Secretary's discretion and bind 
him to these limitations in future, language 
continuing to vest in him “absolute discre- 
tion” is a strange choice of words in which to 
manifest that intent. But there is more, al- 
though the point is not discussed in the 
opinion. Congress gave the Secretary this 
discretion notwithstanding any other pro- 
vision of law. Surtly the departmental reg- 
ulations, if they were legally binding, as 
they were held to be, were in this sense 
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law. Therefore one must try to under- 
stand that, despite this language, what Con- 
gress really meant was that the Secretary 
bad absolute discretion “notwithstanding 
any other provision of law except such pro- 
visions of law as he has promulgated.” 

The decision in Cole v. Young ™ has more 
general application, although a limited prac- 
tical effect2* While President Truman's loy- 
alty-security program under Executive Order 
9835 was in effect Congress in 1950 passed 
an act which notwithstanding any other law 
authorized the heads of 11 sensitive agencies 
in thelr absolute discretion to suspend 
without pay any civilian officer or employee 
and after notice to an employee with an 
opportunity to reply, and such investigation 
and review as he deems necessary to termi- 
nate the employment in the interest of the 
national security of the United States, The 
act also provided that the President could 
extend these provisions to any other agency 
when he deemed it necessary in the best 
interests of national sechrity. By Executive 
Order 10450 President Elsenhower brought 
the entire executive branch under the act. 

Subsequently Mr. Cole, a pure food and 
drug inspector in the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, was dismissed under 
this authority. In an opinion of the Court 
less tortuous than those in the Peters and 
Service cases, Mr. Justice Harlan held the 
dismissal vold. From his examination of the 
act's legislative history and relation to the 
Truman program he demonstrated more con- 
vincingly than the dissenters were able to 
argue to the contrary that, despite its sweep- 
ingly literal language, Congress had intended 
the act to cover only those employees in 
sensitive positions within sensitive agencies, 
at least outside the agencies explicitly in- 
cluded in the statute. Secretary Hobby had 
not found that Cole's position fell into that 
category, for she had no reason to belleve she 
was required to under the President's order. 
Avoiding an outright declaration that the 
President as well as the Secretary had acted 
illegally, the Court assumed “for purposes 
of this decision” that the act had been val- 
idly extended to the Department, although 
the dissent aptly noted that “the reasoning 
of the opinion makes that extension a for- 
tiori unauthorized.” a 

In his dissenting opinion Mr. Justice Clark 
exposed two major constitutional issues 
which the Court succeeded in ignoring only 
by its rather fictitious assumption, for by 
striking down the President's extension the 
Court would raise “a question as to the con- 
stitutional power of the President to auth- 
orize dismissal of executive employees whose 
further employment he believes to be Incon- 
sistent with national security. This power 
might arise from the grandt of executive 
power in article IT of the Constitution, and 
not from Congress.” 

Should the inherent removal power of the 
President be interpreted to sanction dismis- 
sals for this reason and in this manner? The 
Wiener case perhaps hints the Warren Court 
doubts that it shou'd be. But assuming that 
it should be, and that Congress intended to 
limit such inherent power by this law, can 
it do so constitutionally? Probably the ma- 
jority would quote Justice Jackson's state- 


ment in the Steel Seizure case: ™ 


“When the President takes measures in- 
compatible with the expressed or implied will 
of Congress, his power is at its lowest ebb, 
for then he can rely only upon his own con- 
stitutional powers minus any constitutional 
powers of Congress over the matter. Courts 
can sustain exclusive Presidential control in 
such a case only by disabling the Congress 
from ‘acting upon the subject. Presidential 
claim to a power at once so conclusive and 
preclusive must be scrutinized with caution, 
for what is at stake is the equilibrium estab- 
lished by our constitutional system.” 


1959 


But was the Court justified in being so 
cautious in the Cole case as not to scrutinize 
the question at all? 

Vitarellt v. Seaton™ the fourth of the 
Warren's Court Federal employee loyalty-se- 
curity cases, was decided June 1, 1959. Mr. 
Justice Harlan's opinion for the Court 
(which was unanimous on the important 
questions) is refreshingly straightforward. 
Dr. Vitarelli was a schedule A employee of 
the Department of the Interlor working as 
an education and training specialist, and 
therefore could be dismissed at any time by 
the Secretary without giving any reason. 
Instead he was served with charges in 1954 
and had a hearing before the departmental 
security board, after which he was dismissed 
in the interest of national security. Over 2 
years later, while the case was pending in 
the district court (and 4 months after the 
Cole decision), the Department issued a new 
document, bearing the original date, pur- 
porting to revise and replace it, and omitting 
mention of any reason for dismissal. The 
Department's theory was that it thus retro- 
catively fired Vitarelli for nonsecurity 
reasons and mooted the case. Four mem- 
bers of the Court, dissenting from the 
Court’s refusal to adopt this theory, agreed 
that this is the commonsense of it, but 
it is a democratic axiom that a minority 
does not have a monopoly on commonsense. 

Although the proceedings had been taken 
under the same authority as in Cole's case, 
and Vitarelli’s position had not been found 
sensitive either, the Court did not relay on 
its prior decision, presumaby because Vita- 
relli, unlike Cole, had no other statutory 
protection. I found bigger game to shoot at, 
even thought it again declined to decide on 
constitutional grounds. The Department 
had promulgated procedural regulations for 
its security cases, and citing the service case, 
the Court held it was bound to follow them. 

In three important respects it had violated 
them. The regulations required that the 
Statement of charges * * * “shall be as spe- 
cific and detailed as security considerations, 
including the need for protection of con- 
fidential sources of information, per- 
mit * *” petitioner was questioned by the 
Security officer and by the hearing board in 
great detall concerning his association with 
and knowledge of various persons and or- 
ganizations nowhere mentioned in the state- 
ment of charges, * and the very fact 
that they were asked and thus spread on 
the record is conclusive indication that se- 
Curity considerations could not have justi- 
fied the omission of any statement concern- 
ing them in the charges furnished peti- 
tioner, 

Departmental regulations also require 
“that hearings before security hearing 
boards shall be orderly and that reasonable 
restrictions shall be imposed as to relevancy, 
competency, and materiality of matters con- 
sidered., * * * These indispensable indicia 
of n meaningful hearing were not observed. 
It is not an overcharacterization to say that 
as the hearing proceeded it developed into a 
Wide- inguisiton into this man's 
educational, social, and political beliefs, en- 
compassing even a question as to whether he 
Was a religious man.“ 

And the excerpts of the hearing transcript 
Set forth in the opinion show this descrip- 
tlon to be a model of understatement. 

Finally the regulations give an “employee 
the right to cross-examine any witness of- 
fered in support of the charges. It 
Was not contemplated that this provision 
should require the Department to call wit- 
nesses to testify in support of any or all of 
the charges, because it was that 
charges might rest on information gathered 
trom or by confidential informants. We 
think, however, that [they] * * © did con- 
template the calling by the Department of 
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any informant not properly classifiable as 
‘confidential,’ if information furnished by 
that informant was to be used by the board 
in assessing an employee’s status. The 
transcript shows that this provision was vio- 
lated on at least one occasion at petitioner's 
hearing, for the security officer Identified by 
name a person who had given information 
apparently considered detrimental to peti- 
tioner, thus negating any possible infer- 
ence that that person was considered a con- 
fidential informant whose identity it was 
necessary to keep secret, without cali- 
ing the informant and affording petitioner 
the right to cross-examine.” 

Harmon v. Brucker * involved the discharge 
of two soldiers (or more accurately, ex- 
soldiers) on the grounds of security risks. 
The soldiers, who conceded the “absolute 
right“ of the Army to discharge them, were 
seeking not restoration to their jobs, but 
honorable discharge certificates. The Army 
review board originally found they were 
only entitled to undesirable discharges, the 
Secretary of the Army approved that find- 
ing, and the statutes say that the board’s 
findings are final subject only to review by 
the Secretary of the Army. The soldiers be- 
gan litigation nevertheless, and during the 
course of it the Army decided to move them 
up to discharge under honorable conditions, 
perhaps in the hope of appeasing them or 
mooting their cases. The soldiers persisted 
in their claim that the Army could not con- 
sider, as it had, records of their preinduction 
activities to determine the appropriate form 
of discharge, although the statutes also say 
that the findings of the board shall be based 
upon all ayailable records. 

The Solicitor General of the United States 
denied the jurisdiction of the courts to re- 
view the Secretary’s decisions but conceded 
that if they had power, the Secretary was 
wrong. This startling desertion left, so to 
speak, the Army's left flank exposed. In a 
per curiam opinion the Court swiftly put the 
Army to rout. Once again the Justices dem- 
onstrated that whenever they believe an ad- 
ministrative abuse denrands judicial correc- 
tion they have little difficulty in concluding 
that “final” does not mean final.“ Here the 
Court said that if the Secretary had “acted 
in excess of powers granted him by Con- 
gress * * * his actions would not constitute 
exercises of his administrative discretion,” 
and that a court had power “to construe the 
statutes involved to determine whether the 
respondent did exceed his powers.” 

Thus, reaching the merits by what might 
be called Operation Bootstrap, the Court 
quite reasonably concluded that Congress in- 
tended that “the type of discharge to be 
issued is to be Getermined solely by the 
soldier's military record in the Army.“ and 
therefore that the “records” referred to in the 
statute means “records of military service.” 
In this way the Court avoided passing on the 
question whether the statute as construed 
and applied by the Secretary violated the 
due process clause. It would be unfair to 
say that in dissenting alone Mr. Justice 
Clark either deserted in the face of the en- 
emy or poined the Army. All too many as- 
pects of the case tempt one to flippancy, but 
the result stands in the great tradition of 
what the English call natural justice. 

The most recent case in the Warren Court 
has a more attenuated relation to the re- 
moval power in appearance but a far more 
important one in reality than the Harmon 
case. When the Chief Justice announced 
the opinion of the Court in Greene v. Mc- 
Elroy™ on June 29 of this year, the future 
of the Defense Department's industrial per- 
sonnel security program, covering roughly 
as many in private employment as 
the entire number of military and ciyillan 
employees of the National Government, was 
left in doubt. The Court decided “only that 
in the absence of explicit authorization from 
either the President or Congress“ the Defense 
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Department could not deny clearance to an 
aeronautical engineer with the practical ef- 
fect of barring him from his work by a “pro- 
ceeding In which he was not afforded the 
safeguards of confrontation and cross- 
examination.” But the lengthy attack on the 
constitutionality of any denial of confronta- 
tion led Justices Frankfurter, Harlan, and 
Whittaker to concur only in the judgment 
intlmating no views as to the validity of 
those procedures,” and Mr. Justice Clark, 
who dissented alone, to predict that the opin- 
ion “speaks in prophecy” on the constitu- 
tional question. W may leave that issue to 
the future, as the Court did, for the present 
case could raise far-reaching questions about 
the reciprocal participation in both initiative 
and responsibility for the development of 
public policy by the triad of President, Con- 
gress, and bureaucracy. 

As the Chief Justice put it, “the question 
which must be decided in this case is not 
whether the President has inherent power to 
act or whether Congress has granted him 
such power; rather, it is whether either the 
President or Congress exercised such a power 
and delegated to the Department of Defense 
the authority to fashion such a program.” 

Thereafter he labored to prove a negative, 
and Mr. Justice Clark to establish an afirma- 
tive, answer. Regrettably, the two discus- 
sions do not seem quite to come to grips with 
one another. 

For the question posed by the Chief Jus- 
tice is, more precisely, two issues. First, 
what acts or omissions of action, or both 
in combination, should be taken as a legally 
sufficient indication that either the Presi- 
dent or Congress has exercised the power 
of delegation? An Executive order or a 
statute respectively is the best. Some lesser 
document, “something in writing” is often 
enough. The spoken word, especially if re- 
duced to print, may do. But if anything 
less were insufficient, government would be 
much more inefficient than it is and per- 
haps come to a halt. The other issue is, 
how specific a delegation, whatever its form, 
be made? This question of the requisite 
specificity of standards is a familiar one in 
case of congressional, but not Presidential, 
delegation. 

Silence, an omission, presents the difficult 
problems under either issue. As a legally 
sufficient indication, silence with knowledge 
of the delegate’s action must often import 
consent, although it is necessarily the 
least certain form of indication, But know- 
ing silence as a form of delegation is also 
necessarily the least specific, and the most 
generous delegation that can be made. Sil- 
ence thus poses two questions. Does it in- 
dicate any delegation? And if it does, what 
bas been delegated? Perhaps it is a legal 
fiction that silence can delegate authority, 
and then it is piling fiction upon fiction to 
add that the scope of that authority can be 
drawn out of silence. If these are fictions 
they are necessarily generated by constitu- 
tional government, which requires that all 
authority establish its legitimacy on de- 
mand. Judicial appraisal of the meaning 
of silent approval is a task in discounting 
the magnitude of a delegation by its un- 
certainty. 

What various acts or omissions could be a 
legally sufficient evidence of delegation to 
the Defense Department to carry out this 
program in all its details? The Commission 


on Government Security correctly stated 


that: “It is clear that there is no statute 
(or Executive order) which expressly au- 
thorizes the Department of Defense to es- 
tablish an industrial security program.“ * 
All of the evidence “in writing” which 
might establish an “implicit delegation” by 
either the President or Congress is, to bor- 
row the Chief Justice’s words from another 
opinion, “at best, inconclusive."™ That is, 
it does not justify the confidence with 
which he denied or Mr. Clark found im- 
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plicit delegation In the documents, We are 
left with silence, 18 years of silence, and 
of knowing silence. For it would be prepos- 
terous to assert that both Congress and the 
President did not know of the program, and 
not just constructively as all men are pre- 
sumed to know the law, but actually, as 
anyone knows what he sees and hears. And 
they knew that the program included denial 
of confrontation.” 

The Chief Justice acknowledged that the 
ambiguous documents and the knowing si- 
lence were a sufficiently certain indication 
of a delegation, for he declared: “Even in 
the absence of specific delegation we have 
no difficulty in finding, as we do, that the 
Department of Defense has been author- 
ized to fashion and apply an industrial clear- 
ance program. Without stopping 
there he continued: "° * * which affords 
affected: persons the safeguards of confron- 
tation and cross-examination,” for the next 
question is, How generous a delegation shall 
the silence be taken to confer? The general 
principle is that whatever has been done 
is assumed to have been delegated, particu- 
Inrly, and for good reason, if the delegation 
is within the executive branch. 

It is precisely at this point that the Court 
articulates an emerging, if not new, prin- 
ciple, as an exception to the general prin- 
ciple: “If acquiescence or implied ratifica- 
tion were enough to show delegation or au- 
thority to take actions within the area of 
doubtful constitutionality, we might agree 
e > è that delegation has been shown here.” 
But the Court does not agree. Instead it 
holds—at least for this doubtful area—that: 
“It must be made clear that the President 
or Congress, within their constitutional pow- 
ers specifically have decided that the im- 
posed procedures are necessary and war- 
ranted and have authorized their use.. 
Such decisions cannot be assumed by ac- 
quiescence or nonaction.” 

The citations of authority for the point 
indicate its novelty. The oldest is Ex parte 
Endo. Another is a case in the 1958 term.” 
The Watkins ease,“ the Peters case, and the 
Kent case are others, There are many fields 
within the area of doubtful constitution- 
ality.” Will the new principle be applied 
in them all? And if it should be, what would 
be the impact on the bureaucracy acting 
in reliance on presidential delegations 
through silent consent? 

IL THE CONDUCT OF FOREIGN RELATIONS 
Executive agreements 


When the Warren Court agreed to review 
the decision of the Court of Appeals for the 
Fourth Circuit in United States v. Guy W. 
Capps. Inc.“ there was anticipation that a 
pronouncement on the President's power to 
make executive agreements which would 
rank with the Pink“ and Belmont“ opin- 
ions would be forthcoming. The case was a 
curious one. In the Agricultural Act of 
1948 Congress had provided for price support 
of potatoes at 90 percent of parity. It be- 
comes profitable to import Canadian pota~ 
toes, but to provide for this contingency 
Congress had authorized the President, after 
investigation and hearing by the Tariff 
Commission at his direction, to proclaim a 
quantitative limitation on such imports, not 
to exceed a restriction of 50 percent of such 
imports in a specified previous period. The 
President did not utilize this method to re- 
duce imports of Canadian potatoes. Instead 
an executive agreement was concluded with 
Canada by which Canada agreed temporarily 
to refuse to permit the exportation to the 
United States of potatoes for consumption 
and the United States agreed to permit 
under license importation of Canadian pota- 
toes for seed purposes under specified con- 
ditions, one of which was that the American 
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importer would guarantee that such seed 
potatoes would not be sold by him as “table 
stock,” that is, eating potatoes. The Capps 
firm imported about $150,000 worth (in 
terms of American support prices) of Cana- 
dian seed potatoes, and after some compli- 
cated sales, repurchases and resales to 
various firms most of these potatoes ap- 
parently found their way to consumers’ 
stomachs instead of farmers’ potato patches. 
The Government sued Capps for damages 
equal to the cost of buying up at support 
prices an equivalent amount of American- 
grown potatoes, on the theory that the 
Capps firm’s assurance constituted a con- 
tract with the United States and that Capps 
had breached it. 

Assuming that these novel circumstances 
constituted a contract and that the Govern- 
ment could sue for breach, the district court 
decided that the course of conduct of the 
importer did not amount to negligence or 
breach of contract. When the Government 
took the case to the court of appeals it lost 
again, but for a very different reason. Chief 
Judge Parker, citing particularly the Steel 
Seizure case, held that “the executive agree- 
ment was void because it was not authorized 
by Congress and contravened provisions of 
a statute dealing with the very matter to 
which it related.” The opinion added: 

“It is argued, however, that the validity 
of the executive agreement was not depend- 
ent on the act of Congress but was made 
pursuant to the inherent powers of the Pres- 
ident under the Constitution. The answer 
is that * * * the power to regulate inter- 
state and forelgn commerce is not among 
the powers incident to the Presidential 
office, but is expressly vested by the Con- 
stitution in the Co: „Whatever 
the power of the Executive with respect to 
making executive trade agreements regulat- 
ing foreign commerce in the absence of 
action by Congress, it is clear that the execu- 
tive may not through entering into such an 
agreement avold complying with a regula- 
tion prescribed by Congress.” 

It appeared that the Vinson Court's chick- 
ens had come home to roost in the Warren 
Court’s potato patch—and at a most embar- 
rassing time, when acrid controversy was 

over the Bricker amendment. But 
Senator Bricker's predecessor shooed them 
away for a unianimous Court. Prof. Arthur 
Sutherland had observed that Judge Parker's 
opinion had strangely neglected another pro- 
vision of the Agricultural Act: * 

“Section 22 of the Agricultural Act of 1948 
includes this clause: ‘(f) No proclamation 
under this section shall be enforced in con- 
travention of any treaty or other interna- 
tional agreement to which the United States 
is or hereafter becomes a pary.“ Quite claerly 
Congress seems to have expressed its expecta- 
tion and approval of subsequent efforts to 
adjust Canadian-American differences by 
agreement, rather than by unilateral procla- 
mation of import fees or embargoes.” 

Mr. Justice Burton did not avail himself of 
this rebuttal. Instead he held that “the 
district court was not clearly in error in mak- 
Ing the findings it did or in directing the 
verdict for respondent on the ground that no 
breach of contract was shown.” When he 
concluded that “there is no occasion for us 
to consider the other questions discussed 
by the court of appeals. This opinion does 
not rest on them.” Capp’s seed potatoes lost 
the distinction of going down in constitu- 
tional history with Schecter's sick chickens, 

In contrast, the opinions on rehearing in 
Reid v. Covert * contain probably the most 
important interpretations of powers of the 
executive branch that the Warren Court has 
yet made. The constitutional issues in the 
case are various and complex, like the world- 
wide military activities of the U.S. Govern- 
ment which provide thelr setting. Unfor- 
tunately, so are the four opinions, none of 
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which represents a majority of the Court. 
Since both Justices Frankfurter and Harlan 
in concurring opinions agreed only that the 
trial by court-martial in capital. cases of 
civillan dependents of American military per- 
sonnel overseas in time of peace, as provided 
by an article of the Uniform Code of Military 
Justice, is unconstitutional, and the vote of 
at least one of them must be added to those 
of the Chief Justice and Justices Black, 
Douglas, and Brennan to make a majority, 
this is all the case can be said to hold. 

Members of the Court disagreed on these 
important constitutional questions: whether 
these were cases arising in the land or naval 
forces, whether, if they were not, Congress 
might neverthless provide for trial by court- 
martial under the n and proper clause 
in conjunction with its power to make rules 
for the government and regulation of land 
and naval forces, and whether all or only 
some of the guarantees of the Constitution 
etxend to American citizens subject to the 
Jurisdiction of American officials on foreign 
soll. These are all important, and the dif- 
ferent interpretations by the Justices are 
interesting, but they are questions of execu- 
tive power only tangentially or not at all. 

But in part If of Mr. Justice Black's lead- 
ing opinion the question of the President's 
power to make executive agreements is 
placed squarely in issue. At the time an 
Air Force wife killed her husband in Eng- 
land and an Army wife killed her husband 
in Japan, the jurisdiction of the United 
States flowed from executive agreements with 
the respective countries, which provided for 
trials of such cases by U.S, military tri- 
bunals in return for cession of primary juris- 
diction by the foreign nation. The Govern- 
ment had contended that even if otherwise 
unconstitutional the provision of the UCMJ 
in question “can be sustained as legislation 
which is necessary and proper to carry out 
the United States obligations under the in- 
ternational agreements with those coun- 
tries.” To this contention Mr, Justice Black 
replied: 

“The obvious and decisive answer to this, 
of course, is that no agreement with a for- 
eign nation can confer power on the Con- 
gress or on any other branch of Govern- 
ment, which ts free from the restraints of 
the Constitution. * * * The prohibitions of 
the Constitution were designed to apply to 
all branches of the National Government and 
they cannot be nullified by the Executive 
or by the Executive and the Senate com- 
bined.” 

Since Justices Frankfurter and Harlan 
agreed that the statute in its full coverage 
Was unconstitutional, it is clear that they 
also agreed in rejecting the Government's 
contention. Although Justices Clark and 
Burton based their dissent entirely on the 
power of Congress to legislate for the gov- 
ernment and regulation of the military 
forces and therefore did not need to consider 
the question, they did not give the slightest 
intimation of support for the Government's 
argument that the statute could be sus- 
tained as legislation necessary and proper to 
carry out the executive agreement. It thus 
seems correct to say that on this question 
the Court was unanimous. 

Thus was laid to rest, insofar as any Su- 
preme Court decision can ever finally dispose 
of any great constitutional problem, a ques- 
tion that had been troublesome at lenst 
since Missouri v. Holland.“ Indeed, Mr. Jus- 
tice Black took pains to make this clear even 
to the most ardent supporters of the Bricker 
amendment by stating: 

“There is nothing new or unique about 
what we say here. This Court has regularly 
and uniformly recognized the supremacy of 
the Constitution over a treaty. ® © There 
is nothing in State of Missouri v. Holland 
* è * which is contrary to the position 
taken here,” 
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Another portion of Mr. Justice Black's 
opinion appears less successful, especially 
when compared to the action of the Warren 
Court in Wilson v. Girard.“ For four mem- 
bers of the Court he took the position that 
“the Constitution in ite entirety” applies to 
American officials dealing with American 
citizens abroad, rejecting the contention 
that “only those constitutional rights which 
are ‘fundamental’ protect Americans abroad” 
and insisting that “when the United States 
acts against citizens abroad * * it can 
only act in accordance with all the limita- 
tions imposed by the Constitution.” The 
parallel to his stand on total incorporation 
of the first eight amendments in the due 
process clause of the 14th amendment 
against State action is obvious.” 

The Girard case is too recent and too well 
publicized for its facts to need or bear ex- 
tended recital. While on guard duty during 
maneuvers in Japan the soldier had fired 
from a grenade launcher on his rifle a car- 
tridge case which struck and killed a Jap- 
anese women gathering brass nearby. Under 
our treaty and executive agreement with 
Japan primary jurisdiction to try Girard, by 
court-martial, was in the United States if 
Girard's act was done in line of duty, and in 
Japan if it was not. It is important to bear 
in mind that from start to finish the United 
States maintained that Girard had acted in 
line of duty and that we therefore had pri- 
mary jurisdiction. But like our other inter- 
national agreements on the subject, those 
with Japan provide that the state with pri- 
mary jurisdiction shall give sympathetic con- 
sideration to a request to waive its jurisdic- 
tion to the other state in any case which is 
of particular importance to it. Typically, ot 
course, the United States makes rather than 
receives such requests, and typically they are 
granted. When Japan claimed primary 
Jurisdiction over Girard we resisted until 
international tension became severe. Even- 
tually, for what the Secretaries of State and 
Defense obliquely admitted in their joint 
Statement to be “reasons of state” we waived 
jurisdiction. A district court then enjoined 
Secretary Wilson from surrendering Girard to 
Japanese authorities, and amid even greater 
tension the Supreme Court agreed to extend 
Its regular term to review this decision im- 
mediately. 

Three days after the case was heard, the 
Supreme Court (Mr. Justice Douglas not par- 
ticipating) gave its unanimous decision, re- 
versing the district court and holding that 
there was “no constitutional or statutory bar- 
Tier“ to our waiver of jurisdiction. The de- 
cision was no doubt wise, and an impressive 
argument to support it is not unduly difficult 
to construct. The circumstances Impera- 
Uyely demanded its construction and pre- 
sentation. But there is no other honest way 
to describe the brief per curiam opinion than 
as a pathetic failure to measure up to the 
Court's responsibility. 

The Court simply declared that since “a 
Sovereign nation has exclusive jurisdiction to 
Punish offenses against its laws committed 
Within its borders, unless it expressly or im- 
Pliedly consents to surrender its jurisdic- 
tion” and since "Japan's cession to the 
United States of jurisdiction to try American 
Military personnel for conduct constituting 
an offense against the laws of both countries 
Was conditioned” by the provision for waiver 
of primary jurisdiction, the issue for our 
decision is therefore narrowed to the ques- 
tion whether * * the Constitution 
Prohibited the carrying out of this provision 
authorized by the treaty for waiver of the 
qualified jurisdiction granted by Japan.” 
And the Court found nothing in the Con- 
Stitution which did prohibit it. We may 
agree that it should not have found anything 


even if it had looked, but it did not bother 
to look, 
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Because of this failure to examine the rele- 
vant constitutional provisions, the Court put 
itself in one of two equally awkward posi- 
tions. It was either begging the very ques- 
tion ft posed or it was reasoning in a circle 
to reach an answer,- The circular reasoning 
may be put thus. If there were no agree- 
ment with Japan, she would have primary 
Jurisdiction to put Girard on his trial, in 
which he would have no constitutional 
rights. Therefore, an agreement by which 
the United States galned primary jurisdic- 
tion, even though with a qualification under 
which it waived jurisdiction and thus left 
him without the constitutional rights which 
he would have had under American jurisdic- 
tion, does not deprive him of these rights, 
since he would not have had any rights with- 
out the agreement anyway. In short, he 
was deprived of nothing by the agreement 
because he had nothing without it. 

Consider how easily Reid v. Covert could 
have been disposed of under this formula. 
There, too, the foreign nations in the absence 
of an agreement had primary jurisdiction to 
put the American wives to trials in which the 
Constitution would not protect them, 
There, too, we obtained by agreement pri- 
mary jurisdiction also conditioned by a 
qualification, namely, that we would try 
them by court-martial. But since without 
the agreement they would not haye been 
entitled to the jury trial to which they would 
be entitled If subject to American jurisdic- 
tion, why should they be heard to demand, 
contrary to the agreement, what they could 
not have without it anyway? In short, they 
were not deprived of the right to jury trial 
by the agreement, because they had no right 
to trial by jury without it. 

Now let us examine the opinion as a form 
of petitio principii, especially by the Chief 
Justice and Justices Black and Brennan in 
light of their conclusion in Reid v. Covert 
that the Executive could not validly negotiate 
away the epecific (and absolute) constitu- 
tional rights of American citizens, there par- 
ticularly to jury trial. The question in the 
Girard case was also whether the treaty and 
agreement deprived him of whatever specific 
(and absolute) constitutional rights he had, 
To be sure, since he was a soldier, he did not 
have the same specific constitutional rights 
as civilians. But if we read the Bill of 
Rights with absolute literalness, the only 
right civilians have that he did not is the 
right to indictment by grand jury. Let us 
concede, however, that Congress has from the 
beginning claimed the power to provide for 
trial of military personnel by court-martial 
instead of by jury and that the courts have 
consistently affirmed that claim. If one is 
sufficiently literal*+minded he may insist that 
Girard therefore had, by statute, by execu- 
tive practice, and by adjudication, a consti- 
tutional right either to trial by jury (which 
Congress not only can but does provide for 
some cases) or to trial by U.S. court-martial, 
nothing less and nothing more.“ If that 
claim be correct, how can anyone deny, in 
view of their application to Girard, that the 
Executive through an agreement and the Ex- 
ecutive and Senate combined through a 
treaty had negotiated away his constitu- 
tional rights? Yet we have it on good and 
current authority that the “prohibitions of 
the Constitution were designed to apply to 
all branches of the National Government and 
they cannot be nullified by the Executive or 
by the Executive and the Senate combined.” 

The dilemma with which the Warren Court 
has thus confronted itself takes this form: 
either all the Constitution follows a com- 
mand post flag or none of it does. There is 
only one logical way out of this dilemma. 
Fortunately that was is as just as it is logi- 
cal. We can illuminate this path of escape 
by moving Girard’s case in our imagina- 
tion back to an Army post In the United 
States, say Fort Belvoir, Va. Congress 
could certainly provide for the trial of the 
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same offense committed there by court- 
martial. There seems no reason why it 
could not provide for his trial by the regu- 
lar US. courts of the State and dis- 
trict where the offense was committed al- 
though it has never done so. Or Congress 
could provide for his surrender to the Vir- 
ginla authorities for trial in a State court, 
What Congress could not do constitutionally 
is Just as clear, It could not subject Girard 
to any trial, civil or military, State or Fed- 
eral, of a kind which amounted to a legal- 
ized lynching, made a mockery of due proc- 
ess of law, and violated “those fundamental 
principles of liberty and justice which lie at 
the base of all our civil and political insti- 
tutions." @ 

This is the true and full measure of an 
American citizen’s constitutional rights as 
a soldier at home. It ought to be, and in 
fact it is, the same measure of his rights 
overseas. The President in negotiating ex- 
ecutive agreements, the President and Sen- 
ate in making treaties, the Congress in leg- 
islating, and American executive author- 
ities. abroad have scrupulously preserved 
these fundamental rights" Why, in free- 
dom's name, could not the Court have said 
as much in Girard’s case? For one reason, 
it did not take the time,” but more is in- 
volved, One must surmise that at least 
some members of the Warren Court mis- 
takenly thought they must appear either il- 
logical or unjust, and chose the lesser evil. 
For if the measure of the American citizen 
rights as a soldier overseas is only that 
“subjective” “natural law“ concept of due 
process, is the measure different—and great- 
er—because he is a civilian overseas? And 
if so, why? To make it so would truly de- 
grade the soldier to a second-class citizen 
and justify the deep suspicion of and bit- 
ter hostility to all executive-military juris- 
diction which so unnecessarily inflames 
many pages of the leading opinion in Reid 
v. Covert, Would not all members of the 
Warren Court have been wiser to accept the 
advice of Professor Sutherland? =? 

“The basic decencies of the Bill of Rights 
should be guides for our officials everywhere, 
This does not mean that all detalls of the 
first eight amendments are mandatory pro- 
cedure for every American official abroad. 
* + We are necessarily remitted to some 
such standard as that imposed on State 
officials by the 14th amendment,” 

Passports and travel control 

In Kent v. Dulles“ and its companion 
case, Dayton v. Dulles™ the Warren Court 
adopted as narrow a view of Executive power 
as it has yet expressed, largely by ignoring 
it. The position adopted by the Court and 
set forth by Mr. Justice Douglas had the 
support of a bare majority. The cases were 
brought by three citizens whose applications 
for passports had been denied; those of Kent 
and Briehl because they refused to submit 
non-Communist affidavits which were re- 
quired of them under the State Depart- 
ment’s regulations, though each had been 
given a hearing. Dayton had submitted an 
affidavit, had had a hearing, and ultimately 
was refused a passport on review and find- 
ings by the Secretary himself; these findings 
made clear that confidential information 
had been considered. The Kent case was 
made the vehicle of decision and the Dayton 
Case was settled on its authority. 

Until 1856 the Secretary of State issued 
passports in his discretion wholly as an exer- 
cise of inherent executive power. In that 
year Congress adopted an act which is still 
in effect, forbidding anyone else to issue a 
passport. Its language appears carefully 
chosen to an inherent executive 
power and discretion rather than to dele- 
gate power: “The Secretary of State may 
grant and Issue passports * * * under such 
rules as the President shall designate and 
prescribe.” T 
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Mr. Justice Douglas could hardly deny 
that there is “a large body of precedents” 
and massive official and scholarly opinion 
which hold issue of a passport is a “dis- 
cretionary act.“ He appears not to disagree, 
but opines in the Kent opinion that “the 
key to that problem * * is in the manner 
in which the Secretary's discretion was exer- 
cised. * $% % This suggests that it was 
the procedures for such cases which, on in- 
sistence of the courts, the Department had 
established by regulation, that were in ques- 
tion. Since Kent and Briehl had been re- 
fused passports for fallure to supply a non- 
Communist affidavit, and the Court did not 
claim that this requirement itself was in- 
valid, and scarcely could have without over- 
ruling a parcel of its recent decisions, the 
mystery deepens, 

In 1952 Congress passed an act which pro- 
vides that in time of war or national emer- 
gency on Presidential proclamation it is un- 
lawful for any citizen of the United States 
to depart from or enter * * * the United 
States unless he bears a valid passport." 
President Truman had so proclaimed. 
Normally a passport has not been required 
to enter or leave the country, but the ex- 
ceptions made by Congress and character- 
ized as “minor” in the opinion of the Court 
include the War of 1812, World War I, and 
the entire period from 1941, prior to Pearl 
Harbor, until the present. In addition, the 
Executive had enforced the same rule under 
his independent power during the Civil War. 
The power to refuse a passport and the 
power to forbid exit without one are dis- 
tinct, although discretion to refuse a pass- 
port becomes more important when one is 
required for foreign travel. 

The Government acknowledged that a citi- 
zen has a right to travel abroad, which he 
cannot be deprived without due process. 
The Court ed this to be a constitu- 
tional “liberty” for the first time, Again it 
would appear that the question therefore 
becomes the reasonableness of the proce- 
dures by which the Secretary exercised his 
discretion, but no so. 

Instead discussion turns to the grounds 
upon which rather than the procedures by 
which discretion has been exercised to re- 
fuse passports. Mr. Justice Douglas holds 
that the only two grounds in the Depart- 
ment’s peacetime practice are noncitizen- 
ship, in accordance with statutory pro- 
visions, and criminal activity. Mr. Justice 
Clark rightly states in the dissenting opin- 
ion that this is one of the two propositions 
“vital to the Court's final conclusion” and 
that it is “contrary to fact.” The Court's 
opinion admits that ever since the Russian 
Revolution the Department at times denied 
Communists passports but states its prac- 
tices had not jelled“ this into a third 
ground by 1926. One may wonder why the 
date in the Coolidge administration appears. 
In that year Co: had reenacted the 
1856 statute in the United States Code. Mr. 
Justice Douglas, without discussion, treats 
this statute as delegating power to rather 
than recognizing power in the Secretary and 
as also limiting the grounds for refusal to 
the two already “jelled.” Without expla- 
nation he shifts over to a denial sub silentio 
of any Inherent power in the executive. 

Worse, from the standpoint of intellectual 

»honesty, isto come. Granted after 1926 
passports were frequently denied on grounds 
of Communist membership. (And of course 
when the policy was to grant them, that was 
equally an exercise of discretion.) Admitted 
also, that in the Internal Security Act of 
1950 Congress had made criminal both ap- 
plication for and grant of a passport if the 
applicant is a member of a “registered” 
Communist organizetion—a provision which 
may yet become effective. True, although 
unmentioned in the opinion, the legislative 
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history of the 1941 statute forbidding travel 
without a passport clearly shows Congress 
recognized the Secretary's discretion to deny 
passports on security grounds, Indeed, any 
such law is essentially meaningless other- 
wise: True also, the provision in the act 
of 1952 was designed to replace and puton a 
permanent basis the emergency legislation of 
1941, which was about to expire, and in 
passing it Congress knew that the Secre- 
tary did and expected that he would con- 
tinue to exercise his discretion to deny pass- 
to Communists. 

Still, the Court hesitates to impute to Con- 
gress, when in 1952 it made a passport nec- 
essary for foreign travel and left its issuance 
to the discretion of the Secretary of State, a 
purpose to give him unbridled discretion to 
grant or withhold a pasport from a citizen 
for any substantive reason he may choose.” 

It takes real skill to pack so many errors 
into a single sentence. First the 1952 act 
forbidding foreign travel without a passport 
is treated as a law regulating denial of pass- 
ports. Further, the idea that the Secretary 
no longer has any discretion in grounds for 
denial except that which Congress gives him 
is reiterated as self-evident. Finally, de- 
spite the fact that the departmental regula- 
tion prescribing Communist membership and 
activity as the ground for denial is alone in 
question here, the hint is subtly conveyed 
that to concede this to be a rational exercise 
of discretion is equivalent to allowing the 
Secretary to keep at home people with red 
hair or blue eyes if the fancy strikes him. 

Such performances, whenever the Court in- 
dulges in them and however lofty the ideals 
that motivate them, are bound to revive Jus- 
tice Jackson's mot: We are not final because 
we are infallible, we are infallible because we 
are final.” In this way, however, the Court 
reached the conclusion that the stautes “do 
not delegate to the Secretary the kind of au- 
authority exericsed here.” 

NI. CONCLUSIONS 


No less an authority than Max Weber 
pointed to the confilct always potentially 
present betwen a modern bureacracy and the 
judiciary, particularly in Anglo-American 
Jurisdictions: * 

“For the field of administrative activity 
proper, that is, for all state activities that 
fall outside the field of law creation and 
court procedure, one is accustomed to claim- 
ing the freedom and paramountcy of in- 
dividual circumstances, General norms are 
held to play primarily a negative role as bar- 
riers to the official's postive and “creative” 
activity, which should never be regulated. 
Let the point that this “freely” crea- 
tive administration “ * does not consti- 
tute a realm of free, arbitrary action, of 
mercy, and of personally motivated favor and 
valuation * * * is a very decisive point, 
The rule and the rational estimation of ob- 
jective purposes, as well as devotion to them, 
always exist as a norm of conduct. In the 
field of executive administration, especially 
where the “creative” arbitrariness of the of- 
ficial is most strongly built up, the specifi- 
cally modern and strictly objective idea of 
“reasons of state” is upheld as the supreme 
and ultimate guiding star of the official's 
behavior.“ 

But he observed the judicial process: 

“American adjudication of the highest 
courts is still to a great extent empirical; 
and especially is it adjudication by pre- 
cedents. * Formal judgments are ren- 
dered, though not by subsumption under 
rational concepts, but by drawing on 
analogies and by depending upon and in- 
terpreting concrete precedents. ‘This is em- 
pirical justice.“ » It postulates substan- 
tive justice oriented toward some concrete 
Instance and person; and such an ethos 
will unavoidably collide with the formalism 
and the rulebound and cool matter-of-fact- 
mess of bureaucratic administration.” 
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No words could be found more prophetic 
of the problems faced by the Warren Court 
as it attempts to provide substantive justice 
in concrete instances and for concrete per- 
sons affected by the efforts of an Executive 
necessarily guided by cool, rational, objec- 
tive consideration of what reasons of state 
require to protect the security of the coun- 
try in the cold war. It is a measure of the 
wisdom of that great scholar that he did 
not denigrate the vital purposes of either 
the bureaucracy or the judiciary when such 
confiict occurs. His wisdom certainly de- 
serves the attention, and may we add, the 
emulation both of those members of the 
legal profession who recently accused the 
Warren Court of invoking technicalities 
against the protection of our Nation™ and 
of that considerable number of political 
scientists who have regularly, and dare one 
say, monotonously denounced efforts of the 
executive branch to protect the Nation's se- 
curity under both Presidents Truman and 
Eisenhower as merely irrational and vi- 
clously unjust. How petulant many of these 
demands that our Chief Executive and our 
Supreme Court apologize for sincere efforts 
to protect the Nation and to render justice 
sound, 

The impact of the Warren Court's deci- 
sions on the executive branch can be 
summed up only tentatively. What the 
record makes cleareat is the willingness of 
the Court to place limitations on executive 
power. There is a concept of executive 
power which tempts its holders to regard 
at least any new legal restriction upon what 
a President may do as somehow a sub- 
traction from and diminution of his power. 
Apparently some critics, out of their right- 
ful concern for the maintenance of a strong 


Presidency in today’s world, have adopted 


that concept. The Warren Court has re- 
jected it, for good reason. For this concept 
of power is a logical fallacy, perhaps allur- 
ing because it seems scientific. The Presi- 
dent's power is not a quantum which will 
eventually be amenable to expression in 
mathematical terms when the calculus in 
which to compute it has been perfected. 
The analogy of executive power to horse- 
power it fatally misleading. The power of a 
President rests ultimately upon public con- 
fidence that he cannot lawfully do some 
things and will not try to do them. Thus 
n rule that the President may not arbi- 
trarily remove an officer performing quasi- 
judicial functions,.invoked in the Wiener 
case, or a rule that he cannot by an execu- 
tive agreement deprive American citizens 
abroad of their fundamental right to due 
process, which is the likely meaning of the 
Covert and Girard cases in combination, or 
a rule like that enforced in the Vitarelli 
ease, that in removing an official on secur- 
ity grounds the executive must observe the 
procedural regulations which he has pro- 
claimed in an effort to meet constitutional 
requirements may each ulitmately enhance 
rather than diminish the power of a demo- 
cratic executive. 

In some cases, particularly Peters v. Hobby 
and Greene v. McElroy, there appears a ten- 
dency which, if it were to become more 
dogmatic or be given general application, 
would be a serious and unjustifiable judicial 
encroachment on executive authority. That 
tendency is to insist on an unrealistic and 
undesirable formalism in the relations be- 
tween the President and his assistants in the 
executive branch. Mr. Justice Reed's ad- 
monition against analogizing these relations 
between superior and subordinates to those 
which obtain between coordinate legislative 
and executive branches is a wise one, It 
may seem the more remarkable that these 
analogies have been drawn by a Chief Jus- 
tice who has had important and substantial 
experience as an executive head of a great 
government. 
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If these are the main results of the War- 
ren Court's interpretations of executive 
power, what is to be said of the technique 
by which it has characteristically achieved 
them? Prof. Herman Pritchett in “The Po- 
litical Offender and the Warren Court” has 
described it as follows: # 

“Where the Court has contrived to invali- 
Gate official action, which it has done rather 
often, it has typically been for rather nár- 
row reasons = certainly the starting 
Point * + recognition of the caution 
the Warren Court has shown in taking new 
constitutional positions as to the rights of 
political oJenders. The libertarian effects 
which the Court has recently achieved have 
been secured for the most part through the 
interpretation of statutes, not through the 
interposition of constitutional barriers.” 

When the issues facing the Court are so 
novel and so grave there is certainly much 
to commend in the gingerly tentativeness 
With which the Court has approached their 
resolution. But in speaking of the Court's 
obligation to judge Professor Pritchett 
added: = 

I the Supreme Court’s primary obligation 
is to avoid taking a position on matters of 
acute public controversy or where the in- 
terests which the Court is protecting are not 
Substantial enough to giye the Court a rea- 
Sonable measure of support if a hue and 
cry is raised by the decision, then this recent 
experience suggests that this self-restraint 
doctrine needs to reformulated.” 

The Warren Court has frequently avoided 
prematurely final decision of constitutional 
questions only at the price of appearing, even 
if it be not, disingenuous. At times, es- 
pecially in Greene v. McElroy and Kent v. 
Dulles, the Warren Court has almost seemed 
to create an trrebutable presumption of 
Presidential and congressional ignorance, 
and tts versions of the process of govern- 
ment have taxed credulity. The worst dam- 
age wrought by such opinions is likely to be 
upon the Court itself. Men who begin to 
Suspect, even wrongly, that their judges 
are less than candid in appraising the facts 
&re likely to end by distrusting their state- 
ments of the law. Such a consummation 
is not to be wished for, and both the Court 
and its critics need to take thought 
Promptly about how it may be avoided. 

There are of course canons of propriety 
that control what may be said in a Supreme 
Court opinion. But would they have been 

ed if the Court had spoken to the 
President and Congress in some of these cases 
in words like these? When we say that you 
did not know and did not intend that those 
in the executive branch would do what they 
have done, we do not mean that you were 
Unaware of their probable or subsequent ac- 
tion, or that you did not in some more or 
casual way approve their acts. What we 
do mean is that we are not sure that you 
Were aware of the full consequences that 
your intention or approval carry with them, 
and what we ask of you, before we must 
Pass upon these consequences, is your re- 
Consideration of them and your renewed 
assurance that in full knowledge of them 
you have concluded that pro bono publico 
they must be borne. 

Some may hold that such eandor would 
have been wrong, for undoubtedly it would 
express a far-reaching claim for the judicial 
Power. The Court would thus have at its 
Command a kind of suspensory veto as an 
adjunct to the possibility of wielding as final 
& veto power as it now possesses. But it has 
long been a truism among constitutional 
Scholars that the only kind of veto which 
the Court has ever held over governmental 
&ction that public opinion persistently sup- 
Ports as “a felt need of the times” is a kind 
or suspensory or delaying power. At least, 
an admission that a greater freedom of ac- 
tion is justified in the Court's use of its sus- 
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pensory veto power than older versions of 
the function of judicial review suggest would 
be an interesting parallel to the Warren 
Court's Invention in the public schoo! inte- 
gration decisions of the novel and socially 
useful principle that actions admittedly less 
than constitutional may under appropriate 
circumstances be given temporary judicial 
sanction. Some of us might believe that 
both principles represent constitutional 
relativism at its best. 

Something should be said about the basic 
Jurisprudence, as distinguished from tech- 
nique, which underlies these decision of the 
Warren Court. There is a type of legal the- 
ory which promotes the kind of constitu- 
tional construction that yields propositions 
like the following three. First, the Presi- 
dent's inherent removal power must extend 
to all officers if it extends to any and may 
be exercised for any reason if it may bé ex- 
ercised for some. Second, if denial of con- 
frontation and cross-examination is invalid 
in some governmental proceedings it is un- 
constitutional in all. Third, if any provi- 
sion of the Constitution follows the American 
citizens in his relations with his Government 
overseas all of them do. The Warren Court 
rejected the first of these in the Wiener case. 
A majority has never accepted the second, 
Suggested a reasonable substitute for it in 
the Vitarelli case, but then came perilously 
close to embracing it in the Greene case, 
The third was rejected by a majority ex- 
plicitly in the Covert case and implicitly 
though silently by the Court in the Girard 
case. 

The legal theory that animates constitu- 
tional construction which in turn produces 
such propositions of law is what has long 
been called “a Jurisprudence of conceptions” 
or mechanical or conceptual jurisprudence. 
In another day it was attacked by scholars 
who saw in such decisions as those in Adkins 
v. Children’s Hospital @ wrongful judicial in- 
terference with orderly social adjustments 
to the problems of their time. Quite apart 
from the “value preferences” of those who 
attacked this “slot machine” theory of law 
are the logical objections to it. For in terms 
of logic does not all such mechanical juris- 
5 come down to a manipulation, 

wingly or ingeniously, of the twin falla- 
cies of composition and division?@ Any 
court, especially when confronted with novel 
and difficult questions, must be under & 
strong temptation to fall into them, because 
the psychic comfort they provide though il- 
lusory may be comfort nevertheless, Justice 
Sutherland may sometimes seem to have on 
the Warren Court his logical descendants, 
who can be identifed by similar polemical 
style despite their rebellion against his taste 
in values.“ But fortunately most mem- 
bers of the Warren Court most of the time 
deserve and are here given credit for a wise 
and courageous refusal to resort under great 
tension to the use of that judicial tran- 
quilizer pill once so popular, 


See particularly G. A. Schubert, Jr., “The 
Presidency in the Courts,” Minneapolis, 1957. 
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Ot. the holding, 350 US. at 23. 

t Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. v. Sawyer, 
343 U.S. 579. 

#347 U.S. 483. 

* Reid v. Covert, 351 U.S. 487, and Kinsella 
v. Krueger, 351 US. 470, were consolidated 
for rehearing and decision in Reid v. Covert, 
354 U.S, 1. 

1 Chronologically, they are: 

(1) United States v. Guy W. Capps, Inc, 
348 U.S. 296. 

(2) Peters v. Hobby, 349 U.S. 331, 

(3) Cole v. Young, 351 U.S. 536. 

(4) Service v. Dulles, 354 U.S. 363. 

(5) Reid v. Covert, 354 U.S. 1. 

(6) Wilson v. Girard, 354 U.S. 524. 

(T) Harmon v. Brucker, 355 U.S. 579. 
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(8) Kent v. Dulles, 357 U.S. 116. 

(9) Dayton v. Dulles, 357 U.S. 144. 

(10) Wiener v. United States, 357 US. 349. 

(11) Vitarelli v. Seaton, 79 S.Ct. 968. 

(12) Greene v. McElroy, 79 S.Ct. 1400. 

VJ. S. v. Guy W. Capps, Inc; Service v. 
Dulles: Wilson v. Girard; Wiener v. U.S, 

» Service v. Dulles. 

„Harmon v. Brucker and Wilson v. Girard. 

u Harmon v. Brucker. 

* U.S. v. Guy W. Capps, Ino. 

2 In Reid v. Covert, 354 U.S. 1, the decision 
of the district court in Covert v. Reid was 
affirmed and the district court in Krueger v. 
Kinsella was reversed. 

“U.S. v. Guy W. Capps, Inc. and Wilson v. 
Girard. 

*US. v. Guy W. Capps, Inc. 

Peters v. Hobby; Cole v. Young; Service v. 
Dulles; Harmon v. Brucker; Wiener v. U.S; 
Vitarelli v. Seaton; and Greene v. McElroy. 

37 Wiener v. U.S. 5 

* U.S. v. Guy W. Capps, Ino.; Reid v. Cov- 
ert; and Wilson v. Girard. 

* Kent v. Dulles and Dayton v. Dulles. 

In Bailey v. Richardson, 341 U.S. 918, the 
decision of the court of appeals upholding a 
dismissal stood afirmed only by a 44 divi- 
sion. 

= 357 U.S. 349. 

* 349 U.S. 331. 

= See particularly E. Bontecue, “The Fed- 
eral Loyalty-Security Program,” Ithaca, 1953, 
pp. 246-248; and Association of the Bar of 
the City of New York, “Report of the Special 
Committee on Federal Loyalty-Security Pro- 
gram,” New York, 1956, pp. 174-180, 

= 349 U.S. at 354. 

* 354 U.S. 363. 

= 347 U.S. 260. 

= Shaughnessy v. United States ex rel. Ac- 
cardi, 349 U.S. 280. 

*351 U.S. 536. 

* Cf. C. H. Pritchett, “The Political Offend- 
er and the Warren Court,” Boston, 1957, p. 51. 

æ% Youngstown Sheet and Tube Co. v. Saw- 
yer, 343 U.S. 579 at 637-638. 

™79 S. Ct. 968. The Department of the 
Interior reinstated Dr. Vitarelli on June 26, 
1959. He has not been since discharged un- 
der the Secretary's plenary power. 

“355 U.S. 579. 

= Extensive citation would be supereroga- 
tory but see, typically, Estep v. United States, 
327 U.S. 114. 

™79 S. Sc. 1400. Cf. Taylor v. McElroy, 79 
S. Ct. 1428, held moot, 

* Commission on Government Security, 
Report, Washington, D.C. 1957. 

™ Brown v. Bd. of Education of Topeka, 

"The on Government Secur- 
ity, appointed jointly by the President and 
Congress, had reported that fact to them 
both, op. cit., p. 262. 

323 U.S. 283. 

= Scull v. Virginia, 359 U.S. $44. 

© Watkins v. United States, 354 US. 178. 

204 F. 2d 655 and 348 U.S. 296. 

United States v. Pink, 315 U.S, 203. 

“United States v, Belmont, 301 U.S, 324. 

A. E. Sutherland, “The Bricker Amend- 
ment, Executive Agreements, and Imported 
Potatoes,” 67 Harvard Law Review 281. 

“354 US. 1. 

252 US. 416. 

354 U.S. 524. 

See particularly his dissenting opinion in 
Adamson v. California, 332 U.S. 46. 

For such a literal-minded contention and 
its rejection by the Court, cf. Madsen v. Kin- 
sella, 343 U.S. 341. 

© Palko v. Connecticut, 302 U.S. 319 at 328, 
quoting Hebert v. Louisiana, 272 US. 312. 

u For a thorough consideration see Crimi- 
nal Jurisdiction Over American Forces 
Abroad,” 70 Harvard Law Review 1043. 

In Ex parte Quirin, 317 U.S. 1, Chief Jus- 
tice Stone announced the decision in the 
Nazi saboteurs’ case promptly but delayed 
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filing of an opinion. The same course would 
have been better in the Girard case, 

“A, E. Sutherland, “The Flag. the Consti- 
tution, and International Agreements,” 68 
Harvard Law Reyiew 1374 at 1380-1381. 

™ 357 U.S. 116. 

© 357 U.S. 144. 

% 357 U.S. at 125. 

357 U.S. at 128. 

sH, H. Gerth and C. W. Mills, “From Max 
Weber: Essays in Sociology,” Galaxy Ed., New 
York 1958. The quotations are from the 
essay on “Bureaucracy” in the section sub- 
titled “Bureaucracy and Law,” pp. 216-221. 
It is believed their arrangement here does not 
misrepresent Weber. 

æ Report of the committee on Communist 
tactics, strategy, and objectives of the Amer- 
ican Bar Association submitted to its house 
of delegates on Feb. 24, 1959. 

. H. Pritchett, “The Political Ofender 
and the Warren Court,” Boston, 1958, pp. 60 
and 62. 

“ Ibid., p. 71. 

261 U.S. 525. 

“M. R. Cohen and E. Nagel, “An Introduc- 
tion to Logic and Scientific Method,” New 
York, 1934, p. 377. 


A Visit to the Federal Aviation Agency 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARL T. CURTIS 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, September 14. 1959 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp, for the infor- 
mation of my colleagues, an interesting 
article entitled “A Visit to the Federal 
Aviation Agency,” recording the impres- 
sions of Swiss aviation authorities who 
recently visited the Federal Aviation 
Agency. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to ke printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

A Visrr TO THE FEDERAL AVIATION AGENCY 


The formation of the Federal Aviation 
Agency marks yet another step in both the 
history and the development of American 
aviation. The writer recently had the op- 
portunity of visiting the headquarters of the 
new Agency and was given considerable in- 
sight into its development and current prog- 
Tess. To fully appreciate the reasons for its 
formation and the requirements it fulfills, it 
is perhaps necessary to retrace some of this 
past aviation history to obtain a clearer 
picture of the background from which the 
Agency was developed. 

The speed of development and expansion 
of the aviation and air transport industries 
over the past 30 years has greatly exceeded 
the most optimistic forecasts. This is par- 
ticularly marked in the United States of 
America where the air transport of passen- 
gers and mail has long been accepted as a 
necessary and permanent part of the Ameri- 
can transportation picture. The recognition 
by the Federal Government of the need to 
provide a centralized control for the regu- 
lation and promotion of civil aviation dates 
back to 1926 when the first Air Commerce 
Act was passed. This act established an 
Aeronautics Branch of the Department of 
Commerce, whose function was to regulate 
the newly developing business of air trans- 
port. The Department was authorized to 
license pilots, develop air navigation facili- 
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ties, promote flying safety, map airways and 
to furnish flight information. . 

By 1938 the ever-increasing popularity of 
air travel, together with the increasing num- 
bers of aircraft of new types and higher 
speeds, began to complicate the movement 
of air traffic in the airways. An exhaustive 
study of commercial aviation was made by 
a Presidential Commission which paved the 
way for the writing of the Civil Aeronautics 
Act of 1938. This act created the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration and the Civil 
Aeronautics Board and allocated specific re- 
sponsibilities to the two branches. The Civil 
Aeronautics Administration was made re- 
sponsible for air safety, air traffic control, 
operation of airways, aviation communica- 
tions and the improvement of airports. At 
the same time the Civil Aeronautics Board 
was charged with writing civil air regu- 
lations, investigating accidents and regu- 
lating economic aspects of air routes and 
civil aviation, In 1940 certain amendments 
were made to the act and under the result- 
ant reorganization the Civil Aeronautics 
Board remained independent while the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration was placed 
within the Department of Commerce. 

At the end of World War II. it was in this 
framework that American civil aviation re- 
commended its activities. The enormous ad- 
vances made by aviation during and follow- 
ing the war rapidly became manifest. Larger 
and faster aircraft in steadily increasing 
numbers crowded into the airways and it 
became apparent that the air traffic control 
capabilities of the CAA were not designed to 
handle the situation. As early as 1948 the 
Air Coordinating Committee which had been 
established by the President 2 years pre- 
viously in 1946, observed that “the existing 
techniques of air traffic control and tools 
available to CAA are marginal even by the 
pre-World War II standards.” During the 
1950's yet another factor arose which com- 
pounded the existing difficulties. This was 
the advent of jet- powered aircraft with their 
extremely high speeds, and requiring new 
techniques in air traffic control to enable 
them to be fitted into the overall airways 
traffic pian, 

In order to resolve the growing problems of 
this crowded airspace, the first step was 
the creation in 1957 of the Airways Modern- 
ization Board, with the express purpose of 
speeding the necessary improvements. 

In the terms of the act which created the 
Board it was also specified that Congress 
would establish an independent Federal Avia- 
tion Agency, and in 1958 legislation was 
passed which brought this into being. To 
direct this organization the President ap- 
pointed Mr. E. R. Quesada to be the first 
Administrator of the new Agency on Novem- 
ber 5, 1958. 

Mr. Quesada had previously served as spe- 
cial assistant to the President for aviation 
matters and had been Chairman of the Air- 
ways Modernization Board. To assist him 
in the task of directing the new Agency, Mr. 
James T. Pyle was appointed Deputy Admin- 
istrator. Mr. Pyle had previously been Ad- 
ministrator of the CAA, a body which was 
absorbed in its entirety in the structure of 
the new FAA. 

This powerful and comprehensive organi- 
vation is an independent Agency reporting 
directly to the President, and the Adminis- 
trator has been given the broad powers nec- 
esary to promote the interests of American 
aviation, both civil and military at home 
and abroad. The formation of the FAA was 
commenced by the transfer of the Airways 
Modernization Board to its control as the 
Bureau of Research and Development, fol- 
lowed by the Civil Aeronautics Administra- 
tion and the safety rulemaking section of the 
Civil Aeronautics Board complete with per- 
sonnel, funds, and functions. Once estab- 
lished, on January 1, 1959, the FAA at once 
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commenced to operate on a five-point plan 
described in the following principles. 

1. To regulate air commerce so as to pro- 
mote its development, safety, and require- 
ments in national defense. 

2. To control the navigable airspace and to 
regulate civil and military flight operations 
in the interests of safety and efficiency. 

3. To develop and operate a common sys- 
tem of air traffic control and navigation for 
both civilian and military aircraft. 

4. To develop a plan for the Agency’s func- 
tion in the event of war, 

5. To prescribe minimum standards for de- 
sign, materials, and workmanship in aircraft 
construction and construction of other ele- 
ments of aviation. 

The breadth of policy embodied in this 
five-point plan gives an indication of the 
magnitude of the problems with which the 
administrator and his staff are faced. It 
should be emphasized that the FAA concept 
is one of integration of services and facili- 
ties for both civil and military aviation so 
that it can safely and fairly apportion the 
use of the available airspace to both users. 
There is also the necessity to both expand 
and modernize the Federal airways system 
and to control the ever-growing volume of 
traffic. This has become even more urgent 
with the introduction of high performance 
aircraft into the traffic patterns, requiring 
more airspace than ever before. 

In a recent interview Mr. Quesada ex- 
plained to me how the FAA is attacking 
these problems. The first task isto main- 
tain and operate facilities already in exist- 
ence and by reducing the size of restricted 
areas to restore large tracts of airspace to 
public use, This’ was being achieved by 
complete derestriction of certain areas, and 
in certain other cases by allowing the use 
of restricted areas to civil aircraft when mil- 
itary operations were not being conducted. 
This was now possible owing to the closer 
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trol in the FAA system. To achieve this 
integration new methods have been evolved. 
Military personnel are transferred for em- 
ployment with the FAA rather than being 
attached for liaison, During the period of 
employment with the FAA the man is re- 
garded as being an FAA employee even to 
the extent of being paid by the Agency and 
not by his parent service. By absorbing this 
personnel into its own structure rather than 
establishing Maison officers from the various 
services and commands, the FAA is assured 
of a closer cooperation without the tendency 
for interservice priorities to arise. Similarly 
the controllers on military airfields will 
eventually be replaced by civillan FAA em- 
ployees to insure a greater continuity. In 
consequence military aircraft will use the 
airways under civilian control and with 
exactly the same degree of priority as civilian 
aircraft. 


The second and largest part of the pro- 
is that of modernization of the alr- 
ways; increased installation of radar and 
other electronic equipment, training larger 
numbers of traffic controllers, improving 
communications and developing new control 
procedures. This intensive research and 
development program is being undertaken 
with the target date of January 1, 1963, as 
the deciding factor. Mr, Quesada explained 
that this date represents the completion of 
the first stage in the modernization pro- 
gram and any new developments are 
judged on their availability for employment 
by that date. Any systems or ideas which 
may arise but which cannot be developed for 
employment in that time will be relegated to 
a long-term research program. By mak- 
ing this rule the FAA is assured of concen- 
tration on the present problem without be- 
ing sidetracked on possibilities rather than 
certainties, 
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The third and last part of the overall 
program, and representing only a small 
proportion of the effort at the moment, is 
that of investigation of future develop- 
ments and planning for the more distant 
future. This is being done with the next 
generation of high-speed aircraft in mind 
and has little bearing on the immediate 
modernization of the airways and facilities. 

To undertake the responsibilities with 
which it is charged, the FAA anticipates em- 
ploying nearly 40,000 personnel when fully 
staffed. More than 90 percent of this 
will be stationed in hundreds of FAA facili- 
ties throughout the United States and the 
world. Mr. Quesada went on to describe the 
main features of the organization and the 
main departmental responsibilities which 
have ben established throughout the Agency. 
Four major Bureaus constitute the opera- 
tional strength of the FAA and their func- 
tions and interdependence can best be un- 
derstood by describing their activities sep- 
arately. 

BUREAU OF RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 

This was the first part of the FAA to be 
brought into existence and consolidated the 
research prcgrams of the Airways Mod- 
ernization Board and the Civil Aeronautics 
Administration. The Bureau operates the 
National Aviation Facilities Experimental 
Center in Atlantic City, N.J. to evaluate 
ground navigation and traffic control equip- 
ment and procedures. 

This Center is the FAA's proving ground 
and has been established in one of the 
busiest traffic areas of the United States to 
Provide a “real life" environment of air traf- 
fic management studies. At the same time 
traffic free areas over the Atlantic Ocean 
Provide a safe area for testing experimental 
devices. The development of semi-auto- 
matic air traffic control systems is one of the 
Major tasks of this Bureau. 


BUREAU OF FACILITIES 


Is responsible for the installation and 
maintenance of all aids to navigation, both 
Visual and electronic, in the air traffic con- 
trol and navigation system. It is also the 
enginecring, construction and procurement 
authority of the FAA. The navigation aids 
for which it is responsible include VOR, 
VORTAC, ILS, high intensity approach 
lights, long range and surveillance radar in- 
Stallations, radio ranges, air route traffic con- 
trol centers and airport control towers, data 
Processing systems and communications. 
The Bureau installs these facilities and 
establishes the technicians to ensure their 
continued performance and reliability. One 
Specialized responsibility is that of plan- 
ning and developing the International Air- 
Port for commercial jets, now being con- 
structed near Washington at Chantilly, Va. 

BUREAU OF FLIGHT STANDARDS 


j; The key word of this Bureau's activities is 
Safety.” Its activities include establish- 
Ment of the standards for use by manufac- 
turers in the design and construction of 
aircraft, flight testing and airworthiness cer- 
tification of all civil aircraft and mainten- 
ance standards and practices for civil air- 
craft. It tests ind certificates the com- 
petence of all flight pereonnel, mechanics 
and dispatchers and sets the standards for 
mechanics training schools. Safety inspec- 
tors of the Bureau continually check the 
actual operation of commercial aircraft and 
their crews on routine flights. It also has 
the responsibility for flight checking the 
Navigation aids, landing aids, radars and 
communication systems throughout the Fed- 
eral Airways Systems. 
BUREAU OF AIR TRAFFIC MANAGEMENT 


The function of this bureau is the con- 
trol of air traffic, writing, and enforcing air 
traffic rules and regulations and determin- 
ing the division and use of the airspace 
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available. It operates the 35 Air Route Traf- 
fic Control centers and over 200 airport con- 
trol towers. It is also responsible for the 
network of communications which interlink 
the control stations throughout the airways 
system, 

To coordinate and supervise the work of 
the FAA throughout the United States and 
overseas possessions, regions have been es- 
tablished under the control of regional ad- 
ministrators. These regional offices are sit- 
uated in New York, N. v.; Fort Worth, Tex.; 
Kansas City, Mo.; Los Angeles, Calif; An- 
chorage, Alaska; and Honolulu, TH, Over 
90 percent of the personnel of the FAA are 
employed in the facilities operating in these 
regions, 

Apart from the work of the bureau and 
regional offices a number of departments 
exist for the planning and administration 
of FAA policy and for coordination with 
other authorities. One of the most impor- 
tant of these is the Office of International 
Coordination. Mr. Quesada is very keenly 
aware of the necessity of maintaining as 
close relationships as possible with other 
governments and air traffic authorities. In 
his view the mandate of the FAA is world 
wide and any aviation developments in the 
USA are bound to affect aviation through- 
out the world. Similarly the USA cannot 
afford to ignore aviation developments 
abroad as only through the interdependence 
of this technical effort can the maximum 
mutual benefits be obtained. 

The extent to which the FAA is working 
to obtain this exchange of technical and 
operational information can be judged from 
the work of the International Coordination 
Office. Apart from sup the aims of 
the International Civil Aviation Organiza- 
tion, ICAO, the FAA is strongly supporting 
the civil aviation activities of certain NATO 
groups and provides a full-time officer for 
this purpose. Another FAA officer sits on 
the Air Navigation Commission of ICAO and 
is alternate to the U.S, representative on 
the ICAO Council. 

In order to strengthen the liaison and 
cooperation with civil aviation administra- 
tions of other countries a number of over- 
seas offices have been established. There is 
an aircraft engineering office in Paris which 
assists foreign manufacturers in obtaining 
U.S. airworthiness certificates for their air- 
craft. Eight field offices in as many coun- 
tries perform the necessary safety surveil- 
lance of U.S. flag operations in overseas 
areas and consult with and advise foreign 
flag operators flying to the United States 
in the promotion of air safety, There are 
also two flight inspection groups with flight 
check aircraft for the operational evaluation 
of various air navigation alds in cooperation 
and under agreement with other govern- 
ments. 

The establishment of the National Avia- 
tion Facilities Experimental Center (NAFEC) 
at Atlantic City, N.J., is another illustration 
of the Agency’s global thinking in terms of 
aviation development and safety. This 
modern airport is being equipped for experi- 
mental purposes with all types of new sys- 
tems for evaluation by a large staff of scien- 
tists and engineers. It is the hope of the 
Administrator that engineers from other 
countries will visit this proving ground and 
that they will work alongside the FAA staff 
for as long as they are able in the develop- 
ment of equipment and systems. 

The recent visit of a Swiss delegation ta 
FAA headquarters in Washington, D.C., was 
yet another example of this international co- 
operation. The delegation consisted of rep- 
resentatives from the Swiss Federal Air Of- 
fice and from the Air Traffic Services of Ge- 
neya and Zurich airports, which are oper- 
ated by Radio-Switzerland. In the course 
of a visit lasting a week they were shown the 
structure and functions of the FAA and were 
given considerable information on the de- 
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velopments which were in hand for the 
modernization of the Federal airways system. 
The value of such collaboration is particu- 
larly apparent in the case of a small country 
such as Switzerland, whose airports are used 
by a large number of foreign-flag carriers, 
and where the geographic nature of the 
country necessitates an extremely accurate 
air traffic control system. From this visit to 
the PAA the Swiss delegation were able to 
obtain operational information drawn from a 
highly complex and crowded air transport 
system. At the same time this exchange of 
information is not entirely one-sided. The 
experience gained in Switzerland of air 
transport operations in a mountainous coun- 
try of small area is of value and is welcomed 
by the FAA. The problems encountered in 
the siting and performance of radar, VOR’s, 
and other navigation equipment and the 
methods employed to overcome these diffi- 
culties are of importance throughout the 
world and not only from a national stand- 
point. 

In an age when no two points on the 
world's surface are more than 40 hours’ tray- 
eling time apart, it is encouraging to see such 
strenuous efforts being made to expedite air 
transport internationally, and to bring its 
advantages within the reach of the greatest 
number of people. As the two most power- 
ful “air traffic controllers“ —if they will for- 
give the term, in the free world today, Mr. 
Quesada and Mr. Pyle are to be congratulated 
on the vigor and enthusiasm with which 
they are directing the efforts of the FAA to 
achieve this result. 


Seventy-fifth Anniversary of the First 
Church in Jersey City for Italian 
Families i 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CORNELIUS E. GALLAGHER 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks, I would 
like to imclude the following’ article 
which appeared in the Jersey Journal of 
September 11, 1959, commemorating the 
75th anniversary of the first church in 
Jersey City for Italian families, Holy 
Rosary. 


The 75th anniversary celebration will 
be a yearlong jubilee. Rev. Gerard M. 
Santora, pastor of Holy Rosary Church, 
plans a year of spiritual and social re- 
newal. Father Santora has scheduled 
many outstanding events to commemo- 
rate this celebration. Father Santora 
said, “A parish is a family of families.” 
I would like to add that the parish of 
the Holy Rosary in Jersey City is very 
fortunate in having as the head of its 
family of families Rev. Gerard M. San- 
tora. 

[From the Jersey (N-J.) Journal, Sept. 11, 

1959} 

Hory Rosary R. C. CHURCH To CELEBRATE 
Irs 75TH ÅNNIVERSARY—FmSrT IN JERSEY 
CITY FOR ITALIAN FAMILIES 

(By Edward J. Sullivan) 

Holy Rosary Church, mother church to 
Jersey City’s big community of people with 
Italian lineage, will celebrate its 75th year 
with a year-long jubilee beginning next 
month. 
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The Reverend Gerard M. Santora, pastor, 
will announce plans for the diamond jubilee 
Sunday at masses in the Sixth Street 
Church, 

Tens of thousands of North Jersey Cath- 
olles whose families can trace their Ameri- 
can beginnings through Jersey City’s first 
Italian-language church, are expected to par- 
ticipate in the jubilee events beginning 
October 7, Feast of the Most Holy Rosary, 
with solemn high mass. 

“We plan a year of spiritual and social 
renewal,” said Father Santora. 

Next big event will be a family communion 
breakfast October 18 at the Jersey City 
Garden. 

Michael Esposito, jubilee Jersey City, 
numbered only a coordinator, is marshaling 
a 168-member committee to organize the 
calendar of events culminating in a dress 
Jubilee ball in October 1960. 

Also planned are commemorative publi- 
cations including an ambitious attempt to 
trace the history of every family which has 
had ties with Holy Rosary. 

Another aim of the jubilee year will be to 
slice in half the parish's $420,000 indebted- 


ness, so it can proceed with its building pro- 
gram 


The debt piled up in the past 9 years 
as the parish met its needs for a school ad- 
dition, a new convent and a new rectory. 

Next on the agenda, once the debt is halved 
said Father Santora, is a new youth center 
to proyide wholesome guidance and recrea- 
tion for the downtown youngsters. 

Holy Rosary traces its beginnings to the 
1880's in the Italian-speaking community of 
a few hundred dock and railroad laborers. 
For years they had traveled each Sunday 
to churches in New York. Then Itallan- 
speaking priests were assigned to a little 
chapel alongside the railroad on Sixth Street. 

The parish grew to meet the turn-of-the- 
century tide of immigrants who turned to 
their church for both spiritual and practical 
help in adjusting to the American environ- 
ment. 

From their clergy, and in their parish 
school they learned English and raised an 
English-speaking second generation that has 
long since burst out of strictly Italian-speak- 
ing neighborhoods and has become inter- 
woven with Jersey City’s social fabric in all 
economic directions. 

Beside saluting Holy Rosary‘s historic role 
in the development of the Jersey City of to- 
day, Father Santora said, the Jubilee year will 
also be a year of reunion. 

Said Father Santora: “A parish is a family 
of familles.” 


World Not Dueling Ground for Russia, 
United States of America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 
Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, a 


very thoughtful editor, Edward J. Mee- 
man, of the Memphis Press-Scimitar in 


Memphis, Tenn., has written an article « 


which was published in his and other 
Scripps-Howard newspapers, pointing 
out that the time has come when we 
should pass to the other free nations 
of the world their fair share of the re- 
s~onsibility and the cost of the defense 
of their freedom and ours. Mr. Meeman 
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points out that one of the best ways to 
work toward this end is by passage of the 
Humphrey-Morgan resolution, recom- 
mended by the Atlantic Congress, which 
would call together not more than 100 of 
the leading citizens of the NATO na- 
tions to study means of obtaining better 
unity, and report on these studies to 
their governments. The Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee and the House 
Foreign Affairs Committee have set this 
resoluttion for hearings next January, 
and during the recess I hope that Mem- 
bers of Congress will be giving it their 
thoughtful consideration. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article be printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Tue Wonẽ Is Not a DUELING GROUND FoR 

RUSSIA AND THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


(By Edward J. Meeman) 


Some hope too much, some fear too much, 
from the talks between Eisenhower and 
Khrushehev. 

The great middle ground of opinion is 
aware of the dangers involved but convinced 
that the risks must be taken in order to 
avert the greater risk of nuclear war; that 
it is well for us to be fully alert to the dan- 
gers so as to avoid them as far as possible. 

One danger of the talks is that the im- 
pression will be created that the conflict be- 
tween East and West is a duel between 
Soviet Russia and the United States, the two 
strongest military powers on earth, a struggle 
for world power. 

It's false. America wants no world power. 
We only want to assure that we can live in 


If we act like a world power, It is because 
World War II left us as the only strong 
nation in the free world, and if we did not 
protect ourselves, nobody would, and the 
other nations of the free world looked to us 
to protect them. 

But the other free nations are getting 
stronger all the time—thanks to our Mar- 
3 plan and to thelr own remarkable ef- 

orts. 

The time has come when we should pass 
to them, their fair share of the responsi- 
bility and the cost 3 
freedom and ours. e only difference be- 
. that we're just a little 
bigger —not so much richer as supposed, 
when you consider our unbalanced budget. 

One of the best things that came out of 
the recent Atlantic Congress in London was 
the evidence that forward-looking citizen 
leaders of Western Europe are saying that 
Europe not only can and should assume 
more of the costs of NATO defense, but also 
of help for underdeveloped nations outside 
of NATO. 

That is the path of progress. We need to 
move along that path. 

One way to move is to pass the Humphrey- 
Morgan resolution which provides for a con- 
vention of citizens of democratic 
nations—the Atlantic Congress sald it should 
be 100—to work for greater unity. 

It's not a struggle between two giants, 
Russia and the United States, in which 
other free nations are only half involved or 
neutral. It's Communist tryranny versus 
freedom, and every free nation is as involved, 
and should be contributing as much, as the 
United States of America. 

Let's look at the Ike-Khrushchey talks 
with that ever in mind. 


And Laos, too. 


September 15 
The Launching of the Good Ship 


“James Lykes” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM M. COLMER 


or 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, on last 
Saturday, September 12, another splen- 
did ship was added to the American 
merchant marine when the James Lykes 
was launched in my hometown, Pasca- 
goula, Miss. This modern addition to our 
fleet was built by the Ingalls Shipbuild- 
ing Corp. ‘This beautiful ship glided 
down the ways into the Pascagoula 
Harbor in a perfect launching. Thus, 
the Ingalls Shipbuilding Corp., which 
has built so many splendid vessels, both 
for our national defense and our struggle 
to maintain the American flag on the 
high seas, made another worthwhile con- 
tribution to our national defense and 
commerce. 

The James Lykes was christened by 
Mrs. Herbert C. Bonner, the gracious 
wife of our distinguished colleague, the 
Honorable HERBERT C, Bonner, chairman 
of the Merchant Marine and Fisheries 
ee of the House of Representa- 

ves, 

On that occasion our able and efficient 
colleague, Chairman Bonner, made a 
most appropriate address. Administra- 
tor Clarence G. Morse of the Maritime 
Administration also made some brief, 
but very appropriate remarks. Other 
distinguished people, including Mr. 
Solon Turman, president, and Mr. Joe 
Lykes of the Lykes Brothers Steamship 
Corp., and Mr, Frederick J. Mayo, presi- 
dent of Ingalls, made brief remarks. Mr. 
Monro Lanier, vice chairman of the 
board of Ingalls, acted as master of cere- 
monies. 

: Congressman Bonwner’s remarks fol- 
ow: 

Mr. Lanier, my. devoted friend and com- 
panion, our most gracious sponsor, Mrs. 
Bonner, Mr. Morse, “Mr. Joe” Lykes, Mr. 
Turman, and all the other splendid mem- 
bers of the great American clan of Lykes, 
distinguished guests, ladies and gentlemen, 
I am most happy to have the honor and 
privilege of visiting this great shipyard again 
on this especially auspicious occasion—the 
launching of the 8S James Lykes, the newest 
member of the greatest family of ships un- 
der the American flag. It is a personal 
pleasure to be in the Sixth Congressional 
District of Mississippi and in the city of 
Pascagoula, the home of my fine and able 
friend, Hon. WLAN M. COLMER, who repre- 
sents this district in the Congress with 
distinction. 

The Lykes fleet has to be big. 

It started off from small beginnings, back 
in the 1880's, when the founder of the pres- 
sent Lykes family, Dr. Howell Tyson Lykes, 
shipped cattle to Cuba on a  109-foot 
schooner, named for himself. The precedent 
started by Dr. Lykes in the naming of his 
vessel naturally had to be followed as the 
tribe increased through seven sons and a 
daughter of his own, followed by the 
proliferation of subsequent generations. 
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Blood ties are strong in this remarkable 
family. Fairplay and equality of treatment 
bind the Lykes tribe together. So, over the 
years they have had no choice but to create 
a large fleet of ships to take the names of 
the numerous members of the family. The 
commerce of the United States, and par- 
ticularly the economic welfare of our gulf 
coast, have been the benefactors of this 
curious compulsion to have ships named 
after every baby that was born in the family, 

On this occasion, when we honor the name 
and memory of James McKay Lykes, who 
founded the present Lykes Bros. Steamship 
Co. in 1906, it is thrilling to think of the 
family unity and solidarity exemplified by 
the presence of so many members of the 
generations of Dr. Lykes here today. It is 
indeed difficult to separate Lykes people from 
Lykes ships. And it is therefore logical that 
among those in attendance today are Mrs. 
James McKay Lykes, widow of the energetic 
and farsighted man for whom this ship is 
named; Mr. Lykes’ eldest son, James McKay 
Lykes, Jr., senior vice president and director 
of the steamship company in charge of west 
gulf operations; his younger son, Charles P. 
Lykes of Tampa, a director of the steamship 
company and president of the Florida cor- 
poration of Lykes Bros., Inc.; and his two 
daughters, Mrs. Ben F. Thompson of Hous- 
ton, and Mrs. Cameron Duncan of San 
Antonio. 

But this is far more than just another 
large-scale family get-together. 

Over the many, many years that this 
country has sought to maintain its essen- 
tial place in the field of international com- 
Merce through strength upon the seas, nu- 
merous methods have been tried. Each time 
the formulas have been found wanting, until 
the enactment of the Merchant Marine Act 
of 1936. 

The launching of this fully modern cargo 
ship, specially designed for the needs of 
today, gives us firm proof of the sound and 
farsighted principles and policies of the 1936 
act, just 20 years from the launching of her 
namesake, prior to World War II. 

The launching of this new ship is proof 
of more than simply the soundness of the 
1936 act. It is proof of the human per- 
Severance, loyalty and faith of its operators 
and its builders, in their partnership with 
the Government in service to our national 
interest. 

The new James Lykes comes into being as 
the first of a whole new generation of cargo 
ships for the American merchant marine 
Under a program to be carried out over 
the next 15 years. Through this program of 
orderly replacement of our war-built fleet the 
Federal Maritime Board and the participat- 
ing American operators will at last overcome 
the dificult problem of block obsolescence 
Which has plagued us in the eftermath of 
two World Wars. 

The new James Lykes has been designed 
With the greatest of care and thoughtfulness 
for the trades she will serve. She carries 
Out the concepts expressed recently by her 
Breat Naval Architect, Mr. William Francis 
Gibbs, in speaking of our maritime competi- 
tiveness, that American ships should be de- 
signed for the future, should be able to do 
any job that any competitor can do with his 

ps, and should be able to do it better. 

The James Lykes will be a vessel of 11,300 
deadweight tons, 495 feet in length, with a 
89-foot beam. She is specially designed to 
carry—efficiently—bulk, as well as general 
cargo in two of her five holds. She will be 
able to travel at a sustained speed of 17.5 

&t 80 percent use of power. She will 
be fitted to carry 12 passengers in air con- 
ditioned comfort. All of her crew quarters 
Wil Likewise be air conditioned. 
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I somehow feel very strongly that the 
spirit of James McKay Lykes is with us to- 
day, looking approvingly on the handiwork 
of those who have carried on after him to- 
ward the greater glory of the name of Lykes 
and the American flag on the Seven Seas. 

May I finally also add very sincerely my 
highest congtatulations to Mr. Morse for his 
vision and persistence in carrying the Gov- 
ernment’s end of this great exercise in co- 
operation forward, and to the Ingalls Ship- 
building Corp. for another outstanding ex- 
ample of the highest quality of American 
shipbuilding. 

Thank you. 


The remarks of the Honorable Clar- 
ence G. Morse follows: 


Mr. Joe Lykes, Mr. Turman, Mr. Lanier, Mr. 
Ingalls, Members of Congress, distinguished 
guests, representatives of the Army and Navy, 
friends of the American merchant marine, 
and our most gracious sponsor, Mrs. Herbert 
Covington Bonner. 

It is indeed an honor to be here today, 
and to join with you in the ceremonies mark- 
ing the launching of the SS James Lykes. 

We in Washington who have labored to 
see our shipbuilding and ship-replacement 
progran become a reality take great pride 
in this particular achievement. 

First, it is always a pleasure to do business 
with Lykes Brothers Steamship Co., and it is 
certainly not amiss on this occasion to say 
that we admire and respect Lykes Brothers 
for their courage, their progressive attitudes, 
their contributions to American shipping and 
their willingness to put their faith and their 
fortune on the line on the future of the 
American merchant marine. 

Another factor of special note on this oc- 
cation is the careful and appropriation se- 
lection of our lovely sponsor. 

The christening and the launching of a 
ship is a ceremony of deep significance, and 
the picking of a sponsor is a serious respon- 
sibility. In the selection of Mrs. Herbert C. 
Bonner to perform the honors for the SS 
James Lykes, the selection is an affirmation 
of basic American justice, for this great ship 
and the other great ships poised on the ways 
of shipyards throughout our land have been 
built because the Honorable Congressman 
Hrnnxar C. Bonner, of North Carolina, as 
chairman of the Merchant Marine and Fish- 
erles Committee of the House of Representa- 
tives of the U.S. Congress, has worked and 
achieved, and inspired his colleagues to work 
and achieve, to assure that there shall be an 
American merchant marine, com of 
the best equipped, safest, and*most suitable 
types of vessels, constructed in the United 
States, and manned by Americans to serve 
our present and our future trade, commerce, 
and defense. 

Mrs. Bonner, we have been with you on 
many occasions of note to American slip- 
ping but none more significant than the one 
in which we are today participating. This 
launching marks a most important step in 
Lykes Brothers Steamship Co.'s agreement 
with the people of the United States that calls 
for the construction of more than a half 
billion dollars worth of new ships over the 
next dozen years. 

Your ship, Mrs. Bonner, expresses our faith 
in the future of American shipping. 

Your ship redeems in part a 20-year agree- 
ment between Lykes Brothers Steamship Co. 
and the Government of the United States 
to assure six services on five essential U.S. 
foreign trade routes from U.S, ports in the 
Gulf of Mexico. 

Your ship is evidence in steel of our re- 
solve to remove the shadow of the phantom 
of block obsolesence that in past years has 
darkened the outlook for the American mer- 
chant marine. 
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Your ship means employment and benefits 
for people everywhere. It is a demonstration 
that we seek trade and not conquest, that the 
ainr of our Nation is the mutually profitable 
commerce between people of good will every- 
where which enhances the general welfare 
of our free world. 

The Ingalls Shipbuilding Corp. has built 
your ship with strength and beauty, a tribute 
to the arts and crafts and skills of the 
growing industry of this great gulf area. 

May your ship ever sail in peace and pros- 
perity. 


America’s University Professors Give 
Selflessly of Their Time and Energies 
for a Better Tomorrow 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. RALPH W. YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
the university professors of America and 
our country’s other teachers are some of 
the greatest philanthropists in the world. 

These dedicated people give generously 
of their time and energies to prepare 
our young people not only to meet, but 
to improve conditions in our world. The 
40-hour week is an unknown quantity to 
teachers. They perform a labor of love 
at a job which is never done. For this 
they are paid less than some unskilled 
workers receive. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD 
an article by George W. Albee, chair- 
man of the department of psychology 
at Western Reserve University and for 
the past 3 years also Director of the Task 
Force on Manpower of the Joint Com- 
mission on Mental Illness and Health, 
published in the Progressive magazine for 
September 1959 under the title “The 
Greatest Philanthropist.” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Tue GREATEST PHILANTHROPIST 
(By George W. Albee) 

Within a relatively few years our Ameri- 
can system of higher education will have 
crumbled and disintegrated completely. As 
is so often the case with destruction from 
erosion, the ultimate appearance of a desert 
usually indicates that the destructive proc- 
ess has reached a state that it almost 
irreversible. 

It seems fitting, therefore, at this time 
to pay a moment's tribute to a worthy hero. 
Unsung, unheralded—on the contrary, vill- 
fied, insulted, and harassed—there is one 
among us whose philanthropic financial con- 
tribution to the youth of our Nation has 
far exceeded the contribution of any other. 

I speak, of course, of the American college 
professor. 

How much does this philanthropist con- 
tribute each year to higher education? Let 
us see, 

to the President's Commission 
83 Beyond the High School, col- 
lege faculty salaries should be, on the aver- 
age, 80 percent higher than at present to 
bring them up to a level comparable to their 
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pre-World War II value. (Let us forget for 
the moment that college professors were un- 
derpaid before World War II.) In order to 
avoid any possible criticism that our figures 
are inflated, let us deal only with full- 
time faculty members in degree-granting 
institutions. ‘The median salary of faculty 
members is approximately $5,300 for the 
academic year. A conservative estimate of 
the number of full-time faculty members 
in the country is 200,000. If these teachers 
are working for salaries that ought to be 
raised 80 percent, they are contributing 


more than $800 million a year to higher 


education. 

This is real philanthropy. It makes the 
contribution of other groups seem paltry in- 
deed. According to the President’s Com- 
mittee, the amount contributed by business 
and industry both to educational institu- 
tions and to student assistance programs in 
1957 totaled approximately $110 million. It 
will not escape the reader that the college 
professor is giving more than four times as 
much as business, industry, and alumni 
combined. 

I should pause at this point to allow edi- 
torial writers across the country time to dry 
their tears of gratitude and take up their 
pens for the purpose of righting the record. 
Somehow the fiction has gained currency in 
the minds of the public that our colleges and 
universities are largely supported by gen- 
erous gifts from industry and alumni. The 
fact that less than 7 percent of all current 
income of colleges and universities comes 
from private gifts and grants, and that en- 
dowment earnings add only another 4 per- 
cent to current income, may come as a sur- 


prise. 

For those who find some fault with this 
line of reasoning, I am prepared to offer 
alternatives. Beardsley Rum], who as a busi- 
nessman and former Federal Reserve Bank 
Chairman hardly qualifies as a radical, has 
suggested, in all seriousness, that the average 
salary of the professor in the liberal arts 
college should be $15,000 a year and that top 
salaries of $30,000 should not be so infre- 
quent as to evoke any surprise. The reader 
inclined to multiplication will find these 
figures bring current contributions of the 
college professor to higher education to 
roughly $2 billion a year. 

A few hardheaded realists will argue at 
this point that one of Ruml's conditions was 
an increase in the ratio of students to faculty 
in order that these improved salaries might 
be more easily supported. He argues that 
there should be 20 students in our colleges 
for each faculty member, and he guesses that 
there are at present only 10. This argument 
would be more convincing were it not for the 
fact that somehow the Soviet Union manages 
to pay its college professors top salaries while 
maintaining a student-to-faculty ratio vari- 
ously estimated at somewhere between 10 to 
land 12 tol. 

The Russian professor is paid eight times 
the salary of the average Soviet factory work- 
er. The American college professor averages 
approximately 33 percent more income than 
the American factory worker to show for his 
10 extra years of expensive education. Ac- 
cording to the US. Department of Labor, the 
annual income for all full-time American 
workers over 14 years of age was $3,800 in 
1955. If the American professor were paid 
eight times this figure he would reach the 
$30,000 bracket that Ruml found himself 
thinking about as equitable, The difference 
between what the American college professor 
is earning and should be earning, according 
to this yardstick, comes close to $5 billion a 
year. 

Philanthropy, anyone? 
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Committee on Interstate, and Foreign 
Commerce—Major Legislative Accom- 
plishments, Ist Session, 86th Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS” 


HON. OREN HARRIS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, pursuant 
to section 136 of the Legislative Reorgan- 
ization Act of 1946, Public Law 601, 79th 
Congress, and House Resolution 56, as 
amended, 86th Congress, I should like to 
submit a statement of the major legis- 
lative accomplishments of the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce for 
the 1st session of the 86th Congress. 

Over 545 bills and resolutions were re- 
ferred to the House Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce during 
the Ist session of the 86th Congress. Of 
these, 20 bills and 2 joint resolutions were 
reported to the House. As of this date, 
14 have been enacted into public law, 3 
have been approved by the House but 
not yet considered by the Senate, and 1 
remained on the House Calendar upon 
adjournment of the first session. 

The first bill of major importance 
which the committee considered and ap- 
proved—H.R. 5610—provided increased 
railroad retirement benefits and placed 
on a sound self-supporting basis the 
railroad retirement and unemployment 
insurance systems. This was accom- 
plished by eliminating the present long- 
range actuarial deficit in the railroad re- 
tirement system; by eliminating certain 
inequitable features of each system; by 
extending unemployment. benefits; and 
by providing for the financing of the in- 
creases, changes, and extensions. The 
legislation was approved by the President 
on May 19 and became Public Law 
86-28. 

In the closing days of the 85th Con- 
gress, a bill which proposed to continue 
the Federal Airport Act at an increased 
level of $100 million a year through fiscal 
year 1963 failed to receive the President's 
approval. Accordingly, early this year 
the committee held further public hear- 
ings on the subject and reported H.R. 
1011 to the House, which authorized Fed- 
eral aid to airports totaling $297 million, 
to become available over a 4-year period, 
beginning with the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1960. 

The Senate bill—S. 1—provided a total 
of $465 million over the same period of 
time. It passed the Senate on February 
6, and on March 2 the committee re- 
ported H.R. 1011 to the House. Subse- 
quently, the House passed S. 1, amended 
to include the amended language of H.R. 
1011. The Senate bill went to confer- 
ence, and after considerable deliberation 
the conferees were unable to reach 
agreement. New language was then in- 
corporated in S. 1 to simply extend the 
provisions of present law—$63 million 
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for 2 years—without any substantial 
changes, except to recognize the state- 
hood of Alaska. The Senate bill, so 
amended, was agreed to by the House 
and signed by the President on June 29— 
Public Law 86-72. 

A further amendment to the Federal 
Airport Act to make Alaska and Hawaii 
eligible to receive allocations from the 
discretionary fund—S. 2208—has passed 
the House and Senate. 

A bill granting the consent of Con- 
gress to interstate compacts for the de- 
velopment or operation of airport facili- 
ties—S. 2183—cleared both Houses and 
received Presidential approval on Au- 
gust 11—Public Law 86-154. 

At the request of the Civil Aeronautics 
Board, the chairman of the Subcommit- 
tee on Transportation and Aeronautics— 
Mr. Wit.rams, of Mississippi—introduced 
a bill to authorize free or reduced rate 
air transportation for certain additional 
persons. The amendment to section 
403(b) of the Federal Aviation Act would 
expressly permit such transportation for 
retired airline personnel; the parents of 
employees and retired employees; and 
members of the immediate family of 
persons injured or killed in an aircraft 
accident for travel in connection with 
the accident. 

The proposed legislation is permissive, 
It would permit appropriate carrier 
action subject to Board control. The bill 
passed the House and it is presently 
pending before the Senate Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Legislation was also approved to 
amend the Federal Aviation Act so as 
to permit the recording of security in- 
terests in specified aircraft propellers, 
as well as in aircraft engines. The pur- 
pose of the legislation is to facilitate the 
leasing or separate financing of propel- 
lers and aircraft engines needed to mod-, 
ernize the Nation’s civil aircraft fleet. 
The bill—S. 1368—beoame Public Law 
86-81 on July 8. 

Another bill, introduced at the request 
of the Civil Aeronautics H.R. 
7112—authorizes the Civil Aeronautics 
Board and the Federal Aviation Agency 
to use certified mail for service of no- 
tices, processes, orders, rules, and regu- 
lations. The legislation is permissive in 
nature. It was approved by the Presi- 
dent on August 25—Public Law 86-199. 

The committee reported a bill to pre- 
serve the historic Sully mansion build- 
ings near Chantilly, Va., on property 
now being developed for a second 
Washington airport. This measure was 
signed by the President and is now Pub- 
lic Law 86-220. 

As a result of a Federal Communica- 
tions Commission interpretative opinion 
to the effect that the appearance by a 
legally qualified candidate in a news- 
cast must be considered use of a broad- 
casting station within the meaning of 
section 315 of the Federal Communica- 
tions Act, and that other legally quali- 
fied candidates for the same office must, 
therefore, be granted equal time, a bill 
was introduced—H.R, 7985—to provide 
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certain exemptions from the equal time 
requirement of the Communications 
Act. 

A similar bill passed the Senate on 
July 28. On August 18 the House 
amended the Senate bill to include the 
language of H.R. 7985, as amended, by 
the committee. A conference commit- 
tee met to resolve the differences be- 
tween the House and Senate proposals. 
The conferees agreed on a compromise 
bill and the Congress approved the 
amendment. It is now on the Presi- 
dent’s desk at the White House. 

Amendment to the Federal Trade 
Commission Act, authorizing resale price 
maintenance—fair trade—received fur- 
ther consideration of the committee this 
year. The primary purpose of the bill— 
H.R. 1253—is to enact a Federal fair 
trade law to protect the small individual 
businessman from unrestrained compe- 
tition and retaliatory price cutting of 
larger retail establishments and discount 
houses which have been flourishing as a 
result of the breakdown of State resale 
Price maintenance laws. 

After extensive public hearings and 
executive consideration, the committee 
on June 9, reported the amended bill to 
the House. The Rules Committee held 
one public hearing on the granting of a 
Tule and it is anticipated that the pro- 
Posed legislation will be the subject of 
further hearings by that committee. 

In the field of public health, H.R. 6325, 
Providing for a 5-year extension of 
traineeship programs for public health 
Personnel and professional nurses, was 
enacted—Public Law 86-105. These 
Programs were authorized by titles I and 
TI of the Public Law 911 of the 84th Con- 
gress, which expires June 30 of this year. 

The Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare recommended legislation to 
Strengthen the Commissioned Corps of 
the U.S. Public Health Service by provid- 
ing for improved retirement benefits for 
Members of the Regular Corps and the 
Active Reserve Corps. H.R. 6324 and a 
Companion measure, S. 2220, were intro- 
duced as requested, The Senate bill has 
already passed that body and has also 
been approved by this committee and re- 
Ported to the House. 

Under the provisions of S. 56, the Sur- 
Seon General was authorized to con- 
Struct, improve, extend, or otherwise pro- 
vide and maintain essential Indian sani- 
tation facilities—Public Law 86-121, 

A 4-year extension of the Air Pollution 
Control Act was approved by both 
Houses. The present law expires on 
June 30, 1960. The extension continues 
the authority of the Surgeon General and 
the Secretary of Health, Education, and 

elfare to conduct a program of re- 
Search and technical assistance relating 
to air pollution. 

Another measure dealing with the air 
Pollution problem directs the Surgeon 
General to conduct a 2-year study of 
the effects on human health of sub- 

es discharged into the atmosphere 
by the exhausts of motor vehicles. This 
Proposa].—FLR. 8238—has already passed 
the House, It is now before the Senate 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare. 
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Early in the session the Federal Food 
and Drug Act was amended by the en- 
actment of S. 79—Public Law 86—-2—to 
permit the temporary listing and certifi- 
cation of citrus red No, 2 for coloring 
mature oranges. The Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare has al- 
ready recommended general legislation 
for the listing and certification for food 
color additives, and it is the intention 
of the committee as soon as feasible to 
study these suggested amendments to the 
Food and Drug Act. 

Legislation was introduced to establish 
reasonable safety standards for passen- 
ger-carrying motor vehicles purchased 
by the Federal Government. The com- 
mittee expects that if certain known 
safety features are provided on Govern- 
ment vehicles it will hasten the day 
when such safety features become stand- 
ard equipment on all passenger-carry- 
ing motor vehicles offered for sale to the 
public. The bill, H.R. 1341, passed the 
House on August 26. 

Congressional consent was given to 
the extension and renewal of the inter- 
state compact to conserve oil and gas, 
which was entered into originally in 
1935. Under the compact, the several 
oil-producing States are better able to 
effect conservation of this important 
natural resource, prevent its waste, and 
give aid to the petroleum industry in its 
effort to achieve a relatively stable situ- 
ation. The joint resolution—House 
Joint Resolution 280—was approved 
August 7 and is now Public Law 86-143. 

A bill to provide for equal treatment 
of all State-owned hydroelectric power 
projects with respect to the taking over 
of such projects by the United States— 
S. 114—was enacted—Public Law 86- 
124, This act repeals an exception con- 
tained in Public Law 278 of the 83d Con- 
gress, which expressly stated that “the 
provisions of section 14 and section 
4(b)—of the Federal Power Act—shall 
continue to be applicable to any license 
issued for a hydroelectric development 
in the International Rapids section of the 
St. Lawrence River.” This legislation 
will enable the Power Authority of the 
State of New York, as the licensee of 
the St. Lawrence project, to come within 
the general Janguage of the law exempt- 
ing all State and municipal licensees 
from the recapture and original cost 
provisions in sections 4(b) and 14 of 
the Federal Power Act. 

In addition to the important legisla- 
tive proposals reported from the com- 
mittee, which are summarized above, 
public hearings by the four standing sub- 
committees were held on such diversified 
subjects as freight-car shortages; 
amendments to various securities acts; 
serving alcoholic beverages on airplanes 
in flight; regulation of D.C, Transit; 
amendments to War Claims and Trad- 
ing With the Enemy Acts; providing re- 
imbursement for damage to the Ryan- 
Hemet Airport, Calif.; the Public 
Health Training Act of 1959; motor ve- 
hicle safety, and educational television. 

In the closing days of the first session, 
H.R. 4815, to more effectively regulate 
D.C. Transit; and H.R. 6462, to amend 
the Trading With the Enemy Act re 
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successor organizations, were ordered re- 
ported from the committee. An interim 
report on D.C. Transit was filed in the 
House on September 12—House Report 
No. 1185. 

An investigation of the very complex 
problem of the allocation of the radio 
spectrum was begun by the Subcommit- 
tee on Communications and Power. This 
study will continue, and further consid- 
eration will be given to the other sub- 
jects mentioned above in the next ses- 
sion of the 86th Congress. 


Senator Symington Opposes the Adminis- 
tration’s Tight Money Policies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the RECORD a press re- 
lease containing excerpts of a speech 
made by the Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
SYMINGTON] before a large group of 
Democrats in Nashville on last Thurs- 
day night. 

There being no objection, the press 
release was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

BYMINGTON Hirs ADMINISTRATION'S TIGHT 

Mower Potacs 

NASHVILLE, TENN., September 10.—Senator 
SruarT Symincron, Democrat, of Missouri, 
said today that “the administration’s tight 
money policy has increased the tax burden 
and slowed down desirable growth in the 
economy.” 

In a speech prepared for delivery before a 
statewide Democratic dinner here, the Mis- 
souri Senator stated: 

“Right now there are two big strikes in 
this country. In the steel industry, workers 
are on strike. The administration refuses 
to help settle that strike. 

In the money market, capital is on strike. 
This strike the administration is eager to 
help settle by increasing interest rates on 
Government bonds. 

“The cost of this settlement will be paid by 
you and me, as taxpayers. 

"We have already paid $10 billion more in 
Government interest than we would have 

had interest on our debt stayed at the 
level of 1952. But the Republicans want us 
to pay still more. 

“The fiscal mismanagement of this admin- 
istration Is responsible for most of this in- 
creased tax burden. Moreover, by pushing 
up the cost of borrowing, this policy has 
raised costs for all businesses, and dealt 
especially severely with small- and medium- 
size enterprises.” 

SYMINGTON also said that in the present 
session of the Congress “the Republican 
Party has returned to its historic mission of 
retrenchment, obstruction, and delay.” 

“They would appear to be happy in their 
knowledge that, with control of more than 
one-third of the „plus the power of 
the Presidential veto, they can hold up prog- 
ress for all the people in favor of privilege 
for the few. They can hold up the invest- 
ments Anrerica should make, and must make, 
if we are to insure prosperity for our ever- 
growing population.” 
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Senator SymincTon cited as an example 
the fact that the “Republicans in Congress 
voted almost to a man against any TVA fi- 
nancing plan which did not deliver control 
of the revenue bond program into the hands 


of the Bureau of the Budget—an agency not 


known as TVA’s greatest friend.“ 

Passage of a self-financing bill without 
such a provision, SYMINGTON said, “was a 
magnificent tribute to the representation in 
Congress from this section who have dedi- 
cated so much of their time to defend the 
principle and practice of TVA against Re- 
publican attack.” 


State Investigation of Chemical Corn- 
New York Trust Merger Called For 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER., 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following press release 
issued by me on Monday, September 14, 
1959, calling for investigation by the 
State Attorney General of the Chemical 
Corn-New York Trust merger: 

Representative EMANUEL CELLER, Democrat, 
of New York, chairman of the House Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary and of its Antitrust 
Subcommittee, today described the action 
of G. Russell Clark, State of New York super- 
intendent of banks, in approving the merger 
of the Chemical Corn Exchange Bank and 
the New York Trust Co. as “profoundly dis- 
turbing” and “in shocking derogation of the 
public interest.“ He called for an immediate 
investigation of the merger by the State at- 
torney general under the Donnelly Act, the 
New York State antitrust law. 

In a five-page letter to Gov. Nelson A. 
Rockefeller, Representative CELLER reviewed 
the merger approval action in light of a 
recent finding by the Antitrust Division of 
the U.S. Department of Justice that 
the merger falis within the precise lan- 
guage of the Clayton Act, in that its effect 

' “may be substantially to lessen competition 
and tend to create a monopoly.” Criticizing 
the manner in which the decision was made, 
Mr. CELLER said: “A 84 billion merger of 
banking facilities is authorized as being in 
the public interest, not only in total disre- 
gard of an authoritative warning as to its 
effect upon competition and antitrust poli- 
cies, but also without even a semblance of a 
public hearing.” 

The Clark ruling, Representative CELLER 
declared, disregards “the considered conclu- 
sion of the Nation's highest antitrust en- 
forcement officer,” and also “discloses such 
fundamental errors in applying the standards 
of section 7 of the Clayton Act as to raise a 
aia question of the superintendent's good 

a * 

In his letter, Representative CELLER 
charged that Mr. Clark’s holding ts charac- 
terized by a “startling misinterpretation” of 
the recent Bethlehem Steel decision, the 
leading decision construing section 7 as 
amended by the Celler-Kefauver Act of 1950, 
After enumerating similarities between the 
effects of the proposed bank merger and those 
of the steel company merger disapproved in 
the Bethlehem case, Mr, CELLER stated that 
the ruling “casts grave doubt upon the ability 
of the banking superintendent to exercise 
the duties of his office impartially and ob- 
jectively in the public interest.” 
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Mr, CELLER urged that, should investigation 
reveal that the merger runs afoul of the Don- 
nelly Act, prosecution should promptly be 
instituted by the State attorney general to 
set the transaction aside. 

The text of Mr. CELLER’S letter is as follows: 


SEPTEMBER 10, 1959. 
The Honorable NELSON A. ROCKEFELLER, 
Governor of the State of New York, 
Executive Mansion, 
Albany, N.Y. 

My Dear Governor: The action of Mr. G. 
Russell Clark, superintendent of banks of 
the State of New York, in approving the 
proposed merger between the Chemical 
Corn Exchange Bank and the New York 
Trust Co. is profoundly disturbing. As you 
know, the Antitrust Division of the De- 
partment of Justice has studied the effects 
of this proposed merger and has concluded 
that, in the language of the Clayton Act, its 
effect “may be substantially to lessen com- 
petition and tend to create a monopoly.” 
Coming as it does on the heels of the recent 
Morgan-Guaranty Trust merger, this new 
combination brings together two more 
giant banks into another supergiant, greatly 
accelerates the trend toward concentration 
of the banking business, and undermines 
the very foundations of free enterprise com- 
petition. 

The manner in which Mr. Clark reached 
this decision is no less unfortunate than the 
potential economic effects of the ruling. A 
$4 billion merger of banking facilities is au- 
thorized as being in the public interest, not 
only in total disregard of an authoritative 
warning as to its effect upon competition 
and antitrust policies, but also without even 
the semblance of a public hearing. 

These factors combine to render Mr. 
Clark’s action in shocking derogation of the 
public interest. Let me particularize. On 
June 8, Mr. Clark wrote to me that he had 
not consulted the Antitrust Division with 
respect to the merger in question and had 
decided “not to seek the Justice Depart- 
ment's written views as to antitrust ques- 
tions arising under existing Federal laws,” 
but would give careful consideration to 
such views if submitted. On August 19, I 
sent to you and to Mr. Clark a copy of a let- 
ter I had received from the Justice Depart- 
ment's Antitrust Division stating that the 
Division had studied the competitive conse- 
quences of this transaction and had con- 
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cluded that “it may substantially lessen 
competition and tend to create a moropoly.” 
Thus in the Justice Department's opinion 
this merger ran afoul of the standards of 
section 7 of the Clayton Act. Nevertheless, 
the New York banking superintendent has 
seen fit to disregard the considered conclu- 
sion of the Nation's highest antitrust en- 
forcement officer. 

Furthermore, the Clark statement justi- 
fying the merger discloses such fundamental 
errors in applying the standards of section 
7 of the Clayton Act as to raise a serious 
question of the Superintendent’s good faith 
in this matter. For one thing, the opinion 
is characterized by a rather startling mis- 
interpretation of the case of the United 
States v. Bethlehem Steel Company, the lead- 
ing decision construing section 7 of the 
Clayton Act as amended by the Celler-Ke- 
fauver Act of 1950. 

As an example, the Clark statement fails 
to mention that the degree of concentration 
among New York City banks is similar to 
that which in the steel industry was an im- 
portant factor in the Court holding the 
Bethlehem-Youngstown merger illegal. Ac- 
cording to the Clark statement, the 4 largest 
banks in New York City would control, after 
the merger, 62.2 percent of all commercial 
bank assets in the city; the 2 largest, 44.2 
percent; and the 10 largest banks in New 
York City, 93.1 percent. I would point out 
that this degree of concentration is strikingly 
analogous to that in the Bethlehem case 
where the 6 largest integrated steel com- 
panies had approximately 68 percent of ingot 
capacity; the 2 largest ap) tely 45 
percent; and the 12 . about 93 percent. 

It is equally significant that the Clark 
statement in its analysis of the bank merger 
neglected to consider that phase of the 
Bethlehem Steel case concerned with the ap- 
propriate lines of commerce. More specifi- 
cally, Mr. Clark did not consider all the lines 
of commerce and sections of the country in 
which the Bethlehem merger was held to 
violate section 7. In the Bethlehem Steel 
case there were 12 separate lines of com- 
merce within which the effects of the acqui- 
sition were found to be in violation of the 
statute, 8 of them in the United States and 
4 more limited sections of the country. The 
following table sets forth some of these 
lines of commerce together with the market 
shares, separately and combined, of the 
merging companies: 


Iron and steel industry. 


Michigan and Ohio. 


United States 
Seamless pipe 
Electrieweid pe. 
Cold - rolled sheets. ..e--- 


Area of the country 


Michigan, Ohio, Pennsylvania, and New York. 
Northeast qundrant 


gf oh Youngs- | Combi- 


cent | Percent | Percent 
11.8 3.1 14.9 
5.2 9.4 14.6 
9.1 5.7 14.8 
17.3 4.4 21.7 
ä — 14.8 5.5 20. 3 
14.4 4.9 19,3 
4.1 8.0 121 
L3 6.9 *. 2 
8.8 6.0 14.8 
11.7 27 14.4 
3.9 11.3 18.2 


In each of the above-listed lines of 
commerce the combination of the two 
companies’ market shares was held to be 
violative of the statute. 

You will note that in the following lines 
of commerce involved in the Chemical 


Line of commerce 


Voluntary and court 


to 90.9 
Agency and feys 


percent. , 


trust 
—the total share of the 9 largest trust companies would be increased from 80.0 


 secounts 
—the total 8 8 largest city trust companies paca rise from 20. I to 83 


Corn-New York Trust merger, as Mr. 
Clark himself found, market shares are 
combined to a degree that parallel those 
upon which a violation of section 7 of 
the Clayton Act was predicated in the 
Bethlehem case, This is shown by the 
following table: 


erences 


Area of country 


Combl- 


New York City 


New York City. 


1959 


New York City 
—the share (based on the number of bond issues) held by the 7 largest New 
York City banks would rise from 81 to $ö percent. 


Blocks teutmler agen . New York City.......- 6.9 10.6 
—the shore held by the 7 lurgest banks in the city would rise from 80.5 to 81.2 
percent. 
rr / eae New Vork City 10. 3 


Trustee for bond is uõẽ,ẽç5 no keene an 
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Dividends disbursing agents ..2.2------.---- 


—the share of the market served by the 5 largest city trust companies would rise 


from 4.4 to 70.6 percent, 


Beyond that, the Clark opinion gave no 
welght to the legal significance of prior ac- 
quisitions by the merging banks. The Court 
in the Bethlehem decision by contrast em- 
phasized the importance of the prior ac- 
quisition history in determining the legality 
of a proposed merger. It is interesting to 
note that 26 percent of Bethlehem’s growth 
and 20 percent of Youngstown's growth had 
resulted from acquisitions. According to 
Mr. Clark's statement nearly 55 percent of 
Chemical's asset growth since 1935 has been 
contributed directly by mergers. 

In the Bethlehem case the Court gave 
careful consideration to the increase in con- 
centration in an existing oligopoly frame- 
work, stating that “tend to create a monop- 
oly” clearly includes aggravation of an exist- 
ing oligopoly situation. In the banking 
field a similar oligopoly situation has come 
about by means of a long series of bank 
mergers in New York City. However, Mr. 
Clark apparently regarded this history of 
Mergers as of little or no relevance despite 
the fact that, as the congressional committee 
reports make clear, one of the primary rea- 
sons for congressional enactment of the 
Celler-Kefauver Act of 1950 was to curb the 
increase in concentration and lessening of 
competition due to a trend of merger ac- 
tivity. 

More than that, in considering the effects 
of this merger in the banking field, Mr. 
Clark failed to consider that there have been 
no new entrants in this field in New York 
City in recent years and that such entrants 
appear unlikely in the future. This factor 
Was considered by Judge Weinfeld in the 

ehem case to be of particular impor- 
tance since it means that the competition 
lost by reason of the merger will not be sup- 
Plied by any new entrant in the field, 

Another basic error in the Clark opinion 
is that it considers banking competition only 
as It relates to all New York City banks and 
neglects to mention the very substantial 
Competition between Chemical Corn and 
New York Trust which will be eliminated by 
this merger, Based on data which is readily 
Bvallable, there can be no doubt that such 
Preexisting competition represents a most 
Substantial amount of business. 

These considerations cast grave doubt 
upon the ability of the banking superintend- 
ent to exercice the duties of his office Im- 
Partially and objectively in the public inter- 
est. They also underscore the need for 

er action to undo the grevious error 
made by the superintendent in approving the 
Chemical Corn-New York Trust merger. 

In all the circumstances it would seem es- 
sential that you, as the chief executive of the 
State, instruct the State attorney general to 
institute immediate investigation to deter- 
mine whether this merger constitutes a vio- 
lation of the State antitrust law, te. the 
Donnelly Act. Should such investigation in- 
dicate that the transaction runs afoul of this 
Statute, the public interest would require 
that prosecution be instituted by the State 
attorney general at the earliest possible date 
to set aside this merger. 

The people of New. York State have the 
right to expect that their Governor be con- 
Stently and alertly sensitive to the compel- 

Public need for maintaining a competi- 


tive system of banking in the State. I am 
sure that they will await your further ac- 
tions in this matter with the greatest degree 
of interest. 
Sincerely yours, 
EMANUEL CELLER, Chairman, 


Khrushchev’s Visit to the United States 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT C. BYRD 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, it is now too late to prevent 
Ehrushchev’s visit to the United States. 
The invitation has been made; it has 
been accepted. Khrushchev will be in 
the United States within a few weeks. 
He will see America and Americans for 
the first time. We have no other alter- 
native now but to make the best of his 
visit. We must, therefore, maintain our 
dignity as a people during his visit. In 
a sense Khrushchev will be as a guest 
in our house; and though we all may be 
revolted by what he stands for, still pro- 
priety—indeed the honor of our Nation— 
requires a courteous reception. 

I have never objected to exchange vis- 
its as such. Much can be gained by a 
mutual exchange of visits, for example, 
between American and Soviet scientists, 
technicians, and agricultural specialists. 
But I question the wisdom of inviting 
Khrushchev and indeed have many mis- 
givings about hfs coming here. For this 
ee E OE ee ee ee 

on. 

It is tempting, I know, for many Amer- 
icans, who are by nature prone to view 
the world through the prism of rosy op- 
timism, to expect that Khrushchev’s visit 
together with bilateral negotiations with 
President Eisenhower can dissolve the 
problems plaguing Soviet-American re- 
lations. Possibly the press may inad- 
vertently give the impression in the 
weeks to come that Khrushchev and the 
President can themselves set things 
right where others have failed. The fact 
that Khrushchev, as supreme ruler of 
the U.S.S.R., has the power to dissolve 
these differences, should he wish, and 
the fact that President Eisenhower heads 
the Nation which in turn heads the anti- 
Soviet coalition may well lend some cred- 
ibility to this view. 

But, it is a dangerous misconception 
of international relations, I believe, to 
assume that the visit of the leader of 
one state to another can solye deep and 
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fundamental differences. To be sure, 
the differences that loom so large in 
Soviet-American relations are partly 
psychological and emotional. And, I do 
not doubt that a visit can act as a cor- 
rective to some of the misconceptions 
Khrushchev may have of the United 
States. But such a visit can only affect 
the general climate of relations. It may 
correct distorted images of the United 
States; but it cannot solve the great and 
overriding political problems. For the 
basic differences between Russia and the 
United States are political by nature. 
Only by political agreements that refiect 
realistically the power relationships be- 
tween both states can these differences 
be totally eradicated. It is naive to 
expect that a visit by Khrushchey can 
result in such political agreements. If 
history can be our guide, it is reasonable 
to expect that only after the Communist 
regime in the U.S.S.R. has been replaced 
by a regime that is not dedicated to the 
subversion and overthrow of free gov- 
ernments will it be possible to dissolve 
political differences now dividing East 
and West. : 

This raises another serious implica- 
tion of the Khrushchev visit. Whether 
intended or not, private talks between 
the President and the Soviet Premier 
can give the impression abroad of bi- 
lateral negotiations. Even to convey 
this this impression could, if widely ac- 
cepted, dangerously weaken the Western 
aliance. I do not believe that it is a 
workable procedure for the President to 
act as an agent for the Western allies 
in such a negotiation, even if acceptable 
to the allies under certain conditions, 
Suspicions are bound to arise within the 
allied camp that could widen the fissures 
that already exist. Such an arrange- 
ment rests upon two assumptions: First, 
that the interests of all nations in the 
Western coalition are unitary; and sec- 
ond, that the United States can in fact 
negotiate objectively and disinterestedly 
for other powers when the vital interests 
of those powers are at stake. Recent 
negotiations in the Berlin crisis brought 
to light the wide range of differences 
within the allied camp on the very prob- 
lems that would likely be on the agenda 
for an Eisenhower- confer- 
ence. Moreover, it would be exceedingly 
dificult, indeed almost impossible, for 
the United States to negotiate a settle- 
ment of the German problem and satisfy 
the disparate interests of, let us say, 
both Britain and West Germany. In- 
deed, it would be imposing too much of 
a burden upon the United States. This 
would be particularly true in a situation 
where American interests may 
with those of its Allies. Nations often 
act with the highest motives, but more 
often their actions and motives are re- 
lated directly to their vital interests and 
are rationalized and moralized accord- 
ingly. It would be inconceivable that, in 
a given situation, during negotiations 
with the Russians, the United States 
would act contrary to its interests while 
attempting to oblige one of its allies. 

Serious observers of the current inter- 
national scene have long contended that 
one of Russia's primary objectives is to 
divide the Western coalition and destroy 
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NATO. For the past few years, Khru- 
shchey stated very pointedly that the 
way to settle world problems was for the 
United States and Soviet Russia to con- 
fer bilaterally. As recently as the Vice 
President’s trip to Moscow, Khrushchev 
repeated the same assertion. No doubt, 
when Khrushchev arrives in Washington 
he will do his utmost to create the im- 
pression for the benefit of world opinion 
that bilateral negotiations can be an ef- 
fective device for insuring world peace. 
It is gratifying that the President is giv- 
ing personal assurances to the allies of 
American intentions. But this shall not 
defiect Khrushchev, and there is no 
doubt that in the coming weeks Mr, 
Eisenhower's statesmanship will be put 
to a supreme test. 

In addition to these two points I have 
discussed—that is, first, the doubtful ef- 
fects of a visit in solving outstanding 
political problems, and second, the dan- 
ger of bilateral negotiations—there is a 
third point, and that is the adverse ef- 
fect a visit by Khrushchev may have on 
world opinion. Here, actually, I have 
two points in mind. First, there can be 
little doubt that the morale of the re- 
sistance movements behind the Iron Cur- 
tain will be severely shaken by press re- 
ports and pictures of Khrushchev visit- 
ing Washington, which in the mind of 
the anti-Communist Eastern European 
has been a symbol of world democracy 
and freedom. It will be difficult, I am 
sure, for many Eastern Europeans to 
reconcile this public demonstration of 
acceptance of a man who was responsi- 
ble for crushing the Hungarian revolu- 
tion and destroying freedom and de- 
mocracy in Eastern Europe, with claims 
by the United States that it will not 
acquiesce in Soviet insistence on West- 
ern acceptance of the status quo in East- 
ern Europe. It seems to me that in this 
instance we cannot have our cake and 
eat it too. It is arguable that Khru- 
shchev’s visit here may well convey the 
impression that we are writing off East- 
ern Europe. In which case, the captive 
peoples, having no other alternative, may 
well acquiesce in permanent Communist 
control. What has heretofore been pas- 
sive acceptance of Communist rule will 
now be total acceptance, and thus we will 
have lost a vital and vigorous force for 
freedom. Henceforth, at best the Com- 
munists could probably rely on the loyal- 
ties of the captive peoples; at the very 
least, they would be relieved of a serious 
problem of control. 

The second point I wish to make is 
the effect the Khrushchev visit may 
well have on world opinion, Whether 
intended or not, the Eisenhower-Khru- 
schev conference will convey the im- 
pression that great decisions are im- 
pending—decisions that will ease inter- 
national tensions and insure world 
peace. Whether the visit will yield such 
grandiose results is high questionable. 

But, the hopes of humanity cannot be 
suppressed sometimes even in the face 
of hard reality. Should world opinion 
be inordinately optimistic about the re- 
sults of the visit, no doubt, disillusion- 
ment on a grand scale will set in when 
the tallies are finally added up. Soviet 
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Russia may well receive many assets in 
propaganda, while the United States, 
lacking the facility, as most democracies 
do, for cynical, tactical maneuver, may 
well incur serious liabilities. This hap- 
pened after the Geneva summit confer- 
ence in 1955; it can happen again. 
Summitry, to be successful, requires a 
symmetry of intentions and obligations. 
So far, the Russians have not obliged, 
and it is doubtful whether they. ever 
will. 

In setting forth these ideas, it is not 
my intention to be a doleful pessimist, 
and I hope that what I have said will 
not be taken in that spirit. My prin- 
cipal concern is that the American 
people will look at the impending visit 
of Khrushchev realistically and with 
thoughtful judgment, It is not prudent 
to allow one’s expectations to rise too 
high in the coming weeks. Sober cal- 
culation ought to be our watchword, for 
reliance upon emotionalism is a poor 
substitute for sound, rational judgment: 
It can only lead to disillusionment when 
once the mists of emotionalism have 
been dispelled by the cold winds of 
reality. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the appendix 
of the Rerorp an article by Thurman 
Sensing which appeared recently in the 
Wheeling (W. Va.) News-Register. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Wheeling (W. Va.) News Register, 
Aug. 11, 1959] 
CONSEQUENCES OF CONSORTING WITH 
CoMMUNISTS 
(By Thurman Sensing) 

Though it was undoubtedly motivated 
with the best sort of intentions and expecta- 
tions, we must confess a considerable 
amount of revulsion with the invitation to 
the dictator of the Russians and the head 
of the Communists, Nikita Khrushchev, to 
visit this country as an honored guest of 
our Government. 

While it would seem almost superfious, it 
is still in order to refresh our memories with 
some observations on communism and Com- 
munists, 

The avowed purpose of communism Is to 
overthrow the existing order in the world, 
to abolish private ownership of property 
and destroy freedom of the individual, to 
give the state complete control over the peo- 
ple and the people no control over the state, 
to make the individual simply a cog in a ma- 
chine and a pawn to be moved at will. Such 
a philosophy is communism's only excuse for 
existence, Is there any reason to believe 
that anything will change it? 

We know the threats and the boasts of 
thig Communist leader that they can de- 
stroy us militarily, that they will “bury us” 
economically, that our grandchildren will 
live under a socialistic (he means commu- 
nistic) form of government. Though wheth- 
er these things come to pass is up to us and 
not up to the Communists, though they 
cannot happen unless we allow them to hap- 
pen, still that is their firm belief and inten- 
tion—and there is no reason to believe visits 
to this country will change it. 

We know the past actions of the Commu- 
nists, We know that they consider treaties 
as something with which to delude the op- 
position and something to be ignored and 
disregarded. We know that they talk out 
of both sides of the mouth at the same time, 
pouring water on a troubled spot at one 
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end and setting a brush fire at the other. 
We know that theirs is a godless philosophy 
and that they recognize no Divine Being. 

We know that Communist Russia financed 
the war against us in Korea (while remain- 
ing in the United Nations)—the only war 
this country ever lost, due to relinquishing 
our sovereignty over the war to the United 
Nations and to some timid leaders. We re- 
member the butchery of the Hungarians 
when they again strove for some measure of 
freedom. We know that these same Russian 
Communists are the spiritual leaders of, and 
work hand in glove with, the Communist 
dictators of China, with all their crimes 
against humanity and especially including 
their recent ravishing of the old and hon- 
ored nation of Tibet. 

Can a visit to this country by this Com- 
munist leader and his subordinates change 
any of these things? 

We also remember other times when our 
leaders sat down and talked in person with 
the Communist leaders at Teheran and Yalta 
and Potsdam—with terrible and irrevocable 
consequences. Of course, we don't have the 
same President now that we had then—not 
by any means—but these shadows will lie 
athwart this visit. 

There is no question but that Mr. Khru- 
shchev has been angling, both with threats 
and cajolery, for this visit for a long time. 
He knows it will give him prestige among 
his subjects back home and will offer him a 
wonderful soundingboard for propaganda. 
What else are the peoples of Asia and Africa 
and Central and South America and the is- 
lands of the sea to think than that we are 
now fraternizing with the Communists and 
recelving them as equals? Is that any way 
to preserve our standing in the world as the 
champions of freedom? 

As more or less of a postscript, we notice 
Senator KEFAUVER has written the President 
& letter urging him by all means to have 
Mr, Khrushchev include a survey of the 
TVA in his tour of the United States. Well, 
if the thought is to make him feel at home, 
we should say that is a pretty good idea— 
because he will certainly find no free enter- 
prise there! But what is Mr. Khrushchev 
himself to think when we parade the TVA 
before him with pride, than that we are al- 
ready aping his philosophy of state owner- 
ship and state control—and that we are al- 
ready on our way toward making his 
proveecy about our grandchildren come 

rue 

We all want peace, yes, but must we obtain 
it at the expense of consorting with Com- 
munists and by the loss of our self-respect? 


Why Is Khrushchev Coming? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HALE BOGGS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
ord, I include the following article, 
“Why is Khrushchey Coming?” by Wil- 
liam J. Conyngham, which appeared in 
the September 12 issue of America: 

Way Is KHRUSHCHEV COMING? 
(By William J. Conyngham) 

In the jagged and sometimes incompre- 
hensible line of East-West relations since 
the death of Stalin, there is surely no more 
remarkable Indication of the drift of events 
than the Eisenhower-Khrushchey exchange. 
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Nothing more clearly illustrates the mo- 
mentous changes in popular and official 
opinion than the fact that—3 years after the 
Hungarian bloodbath—its perpetrator Is in- 
vited to the Nation which, in 1953, said the 
liberation of Eastern Europe was a basic 
element of its foreign policy. 

The causes of this phenomenon are un- 
questionably complex; but, in one of its di- 
mensions at least, it points up the deep and 
continuing struggle for a peace which is 
equated with survival. Related to this, of 
course, is the sharp impact on public 
opinion of the new Soviet power revealed 
by sputnik. Fear of Communist Imperial- 
ism, which was the core tension of the early 
years of the cold war, has been gradually re- 

laced by a fear of Soviet national power. 

There is a naive confusion at work in 
those who see in the Eisenhower-Khru- 
shchev exchange a hope for fundamental 
rapprochement between the two systems. 
The tendency here is to see the Soviet Union 
as simply another nation-state, conducting 
its policy solely under the conditions and 
objectives of the Western family of nations. 
It assumes that the Soviet Union has es- 
sentially limited goals, which offer oppor- 
tunities for negotiation, compromise and 
settlement within commonly assumed outer 
limits. The dual nature of the Soviet com- 
plex and, by extension, the Communist camp 
is conveniently ignored, and the role of 
ideology in the formation of the ends and 
means of Soviet policy is dismissed from the 
calculation. 

It seems necessary to restate, in view of the 
Khrushchev visit, that the Soviet pursuit of 
world domination and a radical transforma- 
tion of human society not only precludes a 
Peace based upon commonly existing norms 
of justice, but substitutes for it a condition 
of struggle, by various means and at various 
levels of intensity, for as long as the two 
worlds are in existence. 

There is the widely held bellef that Khru- 
shchey has been misinformed about the 
nature of the American class structure and 
the capabilities of our armed power. That 
he has very serious misconceptions of our 
society is undeniable, but they are notions 
which a rapid tour through a steel mill, 
Powerplant, or cornfield will hardly touch. 
His ideas are not those of fact, certainly 
not those of private impression; they are in 
the order of moral and intellectual interpre- 
tation and stem directly from his commit- 
Ment to the tenets of Marxism-Leninism. 

The nature of that commitment has been 
deecribed by recent visitors to the Soviet 
Union Uke Governor Harriman and Vice 
President Nixon. Khrushchev himself said 
last winter before the 2ist party congress: 

“We are united by the great teaching of 
Maxism-Leninism and by the struggle to put 
it in practice. We shall always preserve the 
Purity of the Marxist-Leninist ideology. We 
shall fight against opportunists, against re- 
Visionists of all shades, and we shall be 
loyal to the working class. It is in this that 
We see our duty to the world Communist and 
Workers’ movement. 

As a Communist, Khrushchev, of course, 
believes that all history develops in the con- 
fiict between those classes which own the 
means of production and those which do not. 

er, he believes that since matter is the 
Only reality and thus shapes all aspects of 
S0cial existence, every social and political in- 
stitution is drawn into the struggle on one 
side or the other. The American Govern- 
ment, he is certain, is merely an instrument 
of capitalism, using its monopoly of physical 
coercion to ald in the exploitation of the 
Working class. In the class war, Khru- 
Shchey professes to see a series of contradic- 
tions or internal conflicts which carry the 
seeds of destruction for capitalistic society. 
The Soviet Premier has nullified in advance 
Practically any impression that he might 
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receive of the United States. This was evi- 
denced last winter when he replied to those 
Marxist revisionists who held that capitalism 
had entered a new era, free of the crises of 
overproduction and mass unemployment, 
He said at that time: 

“In postwar years there has been much 
talk in the United States and other capitalist 
countries about prosperity and the advent 
of a crisis-free epoch in capitalist develop- 
ment. But what is the real state of the 
postwar capitalist economy? In some 12 
years the United States has had three critical 
production slumps—in 1948-49, 1953-54, and 
notably in 1957-58.” 

And Khrushchev continues: 

“The continuous alternation of critical 
slumps and feverish uptrends speaks of the 
instability of the capitalist economy. 
Neither the arms race, nor any other meas- 
ure, will ever rid the economy of the United 
States or the other capitalist countries of 
overproduction crises. Whatever the capi- 
talist countries do, they will never eliminate 
the cause of crisis. Capitalism will never 
break the death grip of its own contradic- 
tions. They keep growing in size and scope, 
holding the threat of new economic up- 
heavals. There is every evidence of a fur- 
ther deepening of the general crisis of capi- 
talism in consequence of the radical shift 
in the balance of forces between the world 
socialist system and the world capitalist 
system, the disintegration of the colonial 
system and the exacerbation of social an- 
tagonism in the capitalist countries.” 

To hope that Khrushchey is open to spon- 
taneous impression in the face of such an 
ideological formation is, to me at least, to 
presume that he is on the road to Damas- 
cus 


Khrushchev views the United States not 
only as an Isolated national society, racked 
by conflict and internal decay, but also, ac- 
cording to Lenin's theory of imperialism, as 
an integral part of the world capitalist sys- 
tem and its mainstay. 

Central to Khrushchev's purpose is visit- 
ing the United States is his grasp of the fact 
that the United States stands at the heart 
of the free-world system. And because it 
is a system, a functioning unit of integrated 
parts, Communist ideologists assert that the 
total power of the free world is not only 
being continuously reduced by national 
revolution in its weaker and remoter parts, 
but also that the power of the system can 
be materially reduced at its center, which— 
since the decline of Great Britain and 
France—is the United States. Thus, if the 
viability of the American economy weakens, 
the economies of those nations dependent 
on it will weaken to an even greater degree, 
and the total power of the system will be 
effectively lessened. 

Of vital importance in the context of the 
Khrushchev visit is the ideological element 
which links Marx to Lenin. It was Lenin's 
thesis that capitalism achieved a measure of 
internal stability only through imperialism, 
militarism and the arms race. Without the 
aid of the cold war and of expenditures for 
defense, it is asserted, the American economy 
would be unable to escape the “contradic- 
tion” of overproduction and mass unem- 
ployment, thus aggravating the internal 
antagonists of the class struggle. In these- 
terms, to achieve a unilateral reduction of 
arms would not only reduce America's ca- 
pacity for military action, but would result 
in a further weakening of its social struc- 
ture, 

IN MR. K’s OWN WORDS 

It should be pointed out that Marxism- 

Leninism is not only a way of understanding 


dialectical approach. Perhaps its most direct 
statement was expressed in the February 1959 
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issue of International Affairs, an English- 
language monthly published in Moscow, 
The classical principle of power politics— 
exploiting differences between allies to 
weaken them through division—was de- 
veloped by the authors in this way: 

“The Socialist foreign policy takes cor- 
rect account of and utilizes the contradic- 
tions of the capitalist system. The most 
cynical example of the use of such tactics 
[divide and conquer] under contemporary 
conditions is the diplomacy of American 
imperialism, which attempts to sow dis- 
cord and conflicts everywhere, to incite one 
people against another in order to divide and 
weaken the workingmasses, to enslave them 
to U.S. monopoly capital and to prepare for 
war." 

The Communist leadership, on the other 
hand, uses the same tactics, but for different 


purposes: 

“Socialist foreign policy makes use of such 
contradictions in order to consolidate peace, 
to prevent war not only between the Social- 
ist and capitalist countries, but even be- 
tween the capitalists states, to foll the aggres- 
sive designs of the imperialists, to sys- 
tematically use the discord between them in 
order to consolidate peace and to secure an 
ally, “even through this ally,” as Lenin 
said, “be temporary, vacillating, unstable, 
unreliable, and conditional.” 

“Ever since the Soviet state his existed 
its foreign policy has been supremely skill- 
full in making use of the contradictions of 
the imperialist camp for the benefit of the 
struggle for peace. This was demonstrated 
both between the two World Wars and dur- 
ing the Second World War.” 

The authors continue by listing the 
sources of conflict the nations of the 
free world which It is the business of Soviet 
diplomacy to exploit. 

“Since the war the contradictions between 
the capitalists have become considerably 
more acute. There are the contradictions 
between the big imperialist States and the 
smaller countries; between the United 
States, which aspires to world domination, 
and its NATO partners, who feel the pres- 
sure of American monopoly capital; between 
the imperialist States and the countries 
which have freed or are freeing themselves 
from colonial dependence; class antagonisms 
in each capitalist country; and also contra- 
dictions in the camp of the bourgeoisie it- 
self between its aggressive elements and the 
more sober-minded businessmen who have 
an interest in extending economic contacts 
with the U.S.S.R. and the other Socialist 
countries.” 

The authors conclude: 

“The correct use of these contradictions 
is one of the necessary conditions for suc- 
cess in the struggle for peace, for the crea- 
tion of favorable foreign policy conditions 
for the all-out building of communism in 
the U.S.S.R, and the successful building of 
socialism in the people's democracies.” 

What, then, in view of the foregoing, are 
we to conclude as to the meaning of the 
Khrushchev visit? Rather baldly, Khru- 
shchev’s mission is meant to promote the 
basic objectives in the struggle between the 
two camps: one one hand, to increase the 
unity and power of the Communist world 
system; and, on the other, to weaken the 
cohesion and power of the West. 

Let us examine a few of the contradictions 
which Khrushchey might hope to exploit. 
There is the matter of the “contradictions 
between the United States, which aspires to 
world domination, and its NATO partners, 
who feel the pressure of American monopoly 
capital.” Possibly the single most impor- 
tant objective in the Soviet foreign policy 
has been to disrupt the Western alliance. 
To halt the rearmament of the West and the 
political and economic integration of West- 
ern Europe would be a major, perhaps de- 
cisive, victery in the confilct of the two 
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systems, And while Khrushchev could have 
little hope of getting a “Big Two” deal which 
would seriously weaken the Western defense 
by a withdrawal or heavy reduction in the 
American commitment, he might very well 
hope to stimulate the already potent con- 
fiicts of interest in the Western community. 


SPEEDING UP THE U.S. DECAY 


Khrushchey may well have in mind in- 
creasing the social antagonisms within the 
United States by allenating American public 
opinion from the antipopular foreign policy 
of its Government. He may stress the re- 
laxation of tension through increased trade 
and cultural contact and the burdens and 
dangers of the arms race. By reiterating 
that the Soviet Union is interested only in 
competing with the free world in terms of 
standards of living and human betterment 
in general, Khrushchev may hope to increase 
popular pressure on Washington to decrease, 
if not eliminate, defense, foreign aid, and 
related expenditures. 

The prospect of alienating public opinion 
from Government policy, however, is only 
part of the possible gain. There remains 
the possibility of exploiting “contradictions 
in the camp of the bourgeoisie itself, between 
its aggressive elements and the more sober- 
minded businessmen who have an interest 
in extending economic contacts with the 
USS.R. and the other Socialist countries.” 
Both Mikoyan and Kozlov have expressed 
interest in expanding trade relations. The 
Soviet Union is interested in securing credits 
to import heavy chemical equipment for its 
7-year plan; its political effect would also 
be, over a time, to build a pressure group 
around the interests that would profit most 
from Soviet trade. In addition, it would 
weaken the U.S. embargo of strategic goods 
to the Soviet Union—which has been among 
the primary objectives of Soviet policy. To 
increase trade, therefore, not only strength- 
ens the Communist camp economically, but 
also punches a few holes in the dike of con- 
tainment. 

There is little question that Khrushchev 18 
convinced that victory over the West is his- 
torically inevitable, and that shifts in the 
world balance of power will increasingly favor 
the Communist bloc. The Bolsheviks, how- 
ever, have never been conspicuously patient 
with history. Indeed, one of the chief char- 
acteristic of bolshevism has been its almost 
total absorption with questions of power. 
To wage the struggle solely by methods short 
of war—political subversion, 
warfare, or economic penetration—is to rely 
on methods which are uncertain and which 
require a high degree of instability in the 
target country. 

It is, therefore, not inconceivable that 
part of the Khrushchev mission is to probe 
the will and the capacity of the American 
leadership, particularly of the President; to 
evaluate for himself whether the Western 
threat to wage nuclear war over Western 
Berlin is credible—he has to date remained 
adamant on his ultimatum—or to pursue 
some other, future objective, unuted in itself 
and peripheral in a physical sense to Ameri- 
can survival. If Khrushchev can secure a 
series of limited concessions through the 
threatened use of unlimited violence, then 
a fairly rapid advance can occur without 
his paying the price of nuclear war. As he 
undoubtedly is aware, rocket rattling has its 
uses. 

In one sense, the visit of Khrushchev to 
the United States is an indication that the 
threat of massive retaliation seems more and 
more to lack credibility. And this, in turn, 
calls into question the permanence and 
stability of the nuclear stalemate which 
many have presumed to be a strategic factor 
in the East-West balance of power. 

If, for example, Soviet technicians should 
develop an antibomber defense capability 
which would cut its losses to an acceptable 
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level, then to threaten the use of force 
against force would be meaningless. Even 
in the contingency of full effectiveness, the 
balance of terror operates with varying pres- 
sures on different nations. The vital ques- 
tion, which many have asked, is whether the 
United States, vulnerable to nuclear devasta- 
tion and unable to fight wars of restricted 
intensity, 1s prepared to suffer nuclear holo- 
‘caust to prevent Communist encroachment 
in areas remote from immediate American 
interest. The stability of the nuclear stale- 
mate and the political status quo have de- 
pended on the absolute effectiveness of the 
weapon and the certainty of its use. There is 
now some reason to question both. 

It may be Khrushchev's task to find out 
how deeply the evidence of sputnik has modt- 
fied our will to resist limited expansion. Or, 
in the language of the trade, to test the gap 
between military capability and political in- 
tention. Khrushchev will not (just as we 
cannot) identify the two as we did in the 
period of atomic monopoly. 

The visit of Khrushchev, then, is nothing 
more or less than a weapon in that protracted 
struggle between East and West which will 
end, from the Communist point of view, only 
with the elimination of the free world. In 
this long struggle our best hope of avoiding 
both the evils of nuclear war and the triumph 
of communism lles in decreasing our vulner- 
ability, increasing our capability and main- 
taining a firm intention to resist. If, as 
some would assure us, Khrushchev desires to 
gain time by reducing the intensity of that 
struggle, then we should be deeply grateful. 
For time may bring those changes that are 
necessary for human survival and that are 
undreamed of in the philosophy of Marxism- 
Leninism, Such a day is not yet with us, 
however; it would be the deepest folly to 
assume that it is. Moreover, such measures 
as the Eisenhower-Khrushchev exchange are 
not likely to bring it about. 


Mrs. W. A. Whatley, of Sinton, Tex., 
Looks Back Over Her 77 Years 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, time flies by so quickly that it is 
often difficult for us to recall just ex- 
actly what life was like 30, 40, or 60 
years ago. An enlightening article ap- 
peared in the Corpus Christi Caller- 
Times of August 30, 1959, entitled, “I 
Remember: Mother of 10 Had ‘Easy 
Life’ in 1900's,” in which Mrs. W. A. 
Whatley, of Sinton, Tex., looked back 
-over her 77 years and recalled some of 
the experiences of her life. 


I ask unanimous consent that this 


article be printed in the Appendix of the 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Corpus Christi (Tex.) Caller- 
Times, Aug. 30, 1959] 
I REMEMBER: Moruer or 10 Hap “Easy Lire” 
IN 1900's 


(By Madeleine Greene) 
Smvron.—Despite all our modern conven- 
tions, raising 10 children was a much easier 
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task at the turn of the century than it Is 
now, insists Mrs. W. W. Whatley. 

“The reason is simple“ she explained. “In 
1902 a woman could be a mother full time 
while today she often tries to combine an 
outside job with her household chores,” 

After listening to Mrs. Whatley's descrip- 
tion of life In the “old days,” however, it is 
a moot point whether even the busiest of 
career mothers would agree with her. 

As the wife of a farmer who owned land 
near Prairie Hill, her working day was a 
long, full one. The fact that each of the 
children was taught to do specific chores 
around the farm as they grew up lightened 
her load only slightly. 


UP AT 4 


“Rain or shine we were up at 4 every 
morning of the year,” the mother of 11 sald. 
“My husband thought that even if it was 
raining so hard you had to spend the day 
indoors you should get up at that hour for 
if you slept late even one day it would be too 
difficult to get up the next.” 

Breakfast out of the way, her husband in 
the fields, and the older children ready to 
start their 3½-mile hike to school by the 
time the sun rose, Mrs. Whatley was ready 
early in the day to to turn her attention to 
household tasks. 

Preparing food for her large family took 
up much of the day. A large peach orchard 
and wild blackberries nearby kept the 
farmer's wife well stocked with new raw ma- 
terials for canning. 

“We canned our fruit in glass jars, and 
having no such thing as a Deepfreeze around 
in 1905 we stored them on shelves which 
lined the kitchen walls,” she said. 


OWN DAIRY 


Milk from their own cows was poured 
inte a cooler with a cloth around it and 
placed in the wind. 

“We had no basement to use as a cooler 
and the storm cellar was too small to store 
things in,” she remembered. 

In addition to milking the cows there was 


Wnatleys grew almost all their food 
th the exception of the wheat from which 
to make flour for bread and pastries, 

“I set aside Fridays for fancy baking,” 
Mrs. Whatley recalled. “Using pure Jersey 
butter instead of shortening, I would make 
at least one big cake and a large supply of 
small ‘tea cakes'—we didn’t call them cookies 
in those days.” 

Washing and ironing for a family of 13 


“I couldn't leave the little ones in the 
house alone while I scrubbed the clothes, so 
I lined a large box with an old quilt, put the 
children in it and carried them around with 
me in that,” Mrs, Whatley said. 

Ironing required five flat irons and sturdy 

mucles, “During the summer 
months my husband would keep a fire going 
behind an oak log, and when the wood had 
burned to charcoal, the irons were stood in 
the embers to heat.“ 

She continued, “I alternated five irons, 
running from the house to the fire in the 
yard to trade a cold iron for a hot one every 
little while,” 

SOME PLAY 


Life was not all work and no play for the 
Wnatleys and their neighboring farm 
families. Sunday afternoon and evening 
were often spent at nearby homes singing 
and visiting. 

All-day picnics were a holiday treat. “Oh 
the chickens I fried, the cakes I made for 
those ~” said Mrs, Whatley with a 
smile. “The only damper on the picnics 
were the flies which the children had to take 
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turns shooing away with limbs cut from the 
trees.” 


One of the most eagerly awaited events 
was the revival meeting held in brush arbor 
tabernacles, “We put the children on pal- 
lets on the floor while we listened to the 
preacher preach sermons that sometimes 
lasted an hour and a half.“ . 

Church activities took up much of the 
family's leisure time. Sunday morning serv- 
ices occasioned the rare trips to town the 
Whatieys made, 

The first thing Mrs. Whatley did when 
they moved to their new farm near Sinton 
in 1923 was to join the church circle of the 
Methodist Church. Not long ago the circle 
was renamed in her honor. 

Today, Mrs. Whatley, who celebrated her 
77th birthday 2 weeks ago, is far from con- 
tent to “just sit with my hands in my lap.” 
The church continues to play an important 
role in her life, 

Her still-nimble fingers are busy with 
needle and thread, making aprons which she 
has no trouble selling. And although she 
says with great emphasis “I am not a poet,” 
the Sinton Evening News often publishes the 
verses she turns out. 

Mrs. Whatley continues to do her own 
cooking—on a modern stove instead of the 
woodburning one from which she fed her 
growing family. 

And she counts herself a fortunate woman 
for her children all live near enough to drop 
in during the week with her grandchildren 
and great-grandchildren. 

The children are Walter W. Whatley and 
Mrs, Margaret Ellen Stanwood of Corpus 
Christi, C. C. Whatley of Robstown, C. W. 
Whatley of Banquete, Mrs. F. B. Hickman of 
Sinton, Mrs Pearl Wilson of Abilene, Mrs. 
F. E. Grupe of Mathis, A. A. Whatley of 
McAllen, Mrs. George Patterson of Taft, and 
James Leo Whatley of Gardendale, Calif. 


Col. Loren W. Olmstead—St. Lawrence 
Seaway 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN R. PILLION 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. PILLION. Mr. Speaker, I could 
not permit this session of Congress to 
end without making this public acknowl- 
edgment of the extraordinarily fine pub- 
lic service that Col. Loren W. Olmstead 
rendered to the Buffalo area during his 
assignment as district engineer for the 
Buffalo district. 

Colonel Olmstead served in Buffalo 
from August 1954 to July 1959, He is 
Presently assigned to the Office of the 
Chief of Engineers, U.S. Army, in Wash- 

n. D.C, 

During his stay in Buffalo, Colonel 
Olmstead compiled a most distinctive 
Tecord of achievement. He earned the 
Eratitude of the citizens of the Buffalo 
area for his kindness, patience, thor- 
2 and his ability to get things 

one. 

Colonel Olmstead was one of the main 
Supporters of the development of Buffalo 
as a world seaport, 

While stationed in Buffalo, Colonel 
Olmstead and coordinated 
the successful completion of the Ameri- 
can portion of the St, Lawrence Seaway. 
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The large volume of traffic on the St. 
Lawrence Seaway justifies the hopes and 
expectations of those who actively par- 
ticipated in its authorization, planning 
and construction. This project is one 
of the world’s great engineering and 
construction achievements. The U.S. 
Army Engineers are to be congratulated 
upon a tough job well done. 

Colonel Olmstead deserves special 
mention because if any person can be 
singled out as the builder of the St. Law- 
rence Seaway it would be Colonel 
Olmstead. 

During his short but productive stay in 
Buffalo, the U.S. Army Corps of Engi- 
neers rendered substantial service to the 
port of Buffalo. 

The relocation of the north channel is 
now under contract. This work was 
strongly opposed by many interests in 
Buffalo. Colonel Olmstead insisted upon 
this relocation of the channel] in spite of 
strenuous opposition to the delay in the 
deepening of the Buffalo Harbor. 

The model tests proved Colonel Olm- 
stead to be right. By avoiding the deep- 
ening of the present channel which is in 
rock, the city of Buffalo will have a bet- 
ter, more safe, all-weather entrance. 
This relocation of the entrance will also 
save the U.S. Government between $8 
and $12 million. 

Plans for the Ohio Street Bridge have 
been processed and approved. An ap- 
propriation is contained in the 1960 
budget. 

The Niagara Falls redevelopment proj- 
ect was completed under the direction of 
Colonel Olmstead. This project was de- 
signed to perpetuate the beauty of 
Niagara Falls and to prevent continuing 
erosion. 

Ellicott Creek was improved to elim- 
inate recurring floods. 

Smokes Creek was authorized and the 
planning completed under Colonel Olm- 
stead’s tour of duty in Buffalo. 

The port of Buffalo is assured of a 
program of deepening that will allow 
utilization of the maximum depth of the 
St. Lawrence Seaway at the earliest 
practical time. 

Colonel Olmstead was chosen 1958 
Great Lakes Man of the Year in recog- 
nition of his distinguished service. 

The Buffalo Evening News named 
Colonel Olmstead as one of the 10 out- 
standing citizens for 1958. ‘Their cita- 
tion of his accomplishments follows: 
[From the Buffalo Evening News, Jan. 3, 

1959] 
Cor. Loren W. OLMSTEAD 

Although not a Buffalonian except 
through assignment here as head of the dis- 
trict office of the U.S. Army Corps of Engi- 
neers, Colonel Olmstead has both endeared 
himself to the residents of the area with 
whom he has come in contact and has 
earned the city’s gratitude as one of the 
best informed boosters of Buffalo as a world 
seaport. 

As the man in charge of supervising con- 
struction of the American portion of the St. 
Lawrence Seaway, Colonel Olmstead suc- 
ceeded brilliantly in holding the construc- 
tion schedule to its rigorous timetable. 
After the seaway had been opened to lim- 
ited operations last summer, he canceled 
previous plans and joined the Buffalo Eve- 


ning News-sponsored seaway cruise as its : 


guide, briefing passengers on what they 
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would see en route and providing them with 
background which made the trip a signifi- 
cant success, 

In diligently pressing the studies and en- 
gineering work looking to the deepening of 
Buffalo Harbor, and in su such 
Projects as the remedial works at Niagara 
Falls, Colonel Olmstead has lived up to the 
finest traditions of the Corps of Engineers in 
all the work affecting the Buffalo district. 

What makes him an honorary outstanding 
citizen, however, is the interest he has 
shown, beyond the call of duty, in alerting 
Buffalo’s citizenry to the area’s potential as 
a seaway port, and in keeping the public 
informed regarding its harbor requirements, 


Colonel Olmstead’s modesty, coupled 
with effective accomplishment, has 
earned for him the respect and gratitude 
of this community. 

He is a credit to the U.S. Army Corps 
of Engineers. 

The following is a summary report of 
the problems involved in the construc- 
tion of this great project, the St. Law- 
rence Seaway: 


One of the greatest facelifting jobs of 
all times is now completed—the St. Law- 
rence Seaway. Deep-draft vessels are 
now able to ply the waters of the St. 
Lawrence from the Atlantic Ocean into 
the lower Great Lakes. Massive struc- 
tures were erected to harness the fast- 
flowing St. Lawrence for power and navi- 
gation purposes. Water elevators were 
constructed to literally carry ships from 
one level toanother. Many islands were 
tied together making one large island 
and extensive excavations were dug to 
provide depths for future seaway traffic, 
Most concentrated portion of this work 
was between Ogdensburg, N.Y. and 
Montreal, Quebec. But all this was only 
made possible through the joint efforts 
of the United States and Canada. A bil- 
lion-dollar improvement will soon be- 
come a fact. No attempt will be made in 
this article to discuss features of this 
gigantic undertaking in detail. Rather, 
it is desired to point out the role the 
Corps of Engineers played in this tre- 
mendous project. 

Development of the St. Lawrence River 
was under consideration for over 100 
years, but it was not until May 13, 1954, 
after long years of resolving the problems 
of legislation and finance, that it became 
d reality. On this date President Dwight 
D. Eisenhower affixed his signature to 
congressionally approved Public Law 358 
creating the establishment of the St. 
Lawrence Seaway Development Corpora. 
tion, This agency was given the respon- 
sibility of constructing the U.S, portion of 
the seaway project consisting of two 
locks, extensive dredging and appurte- 
nant works in that area known as the 
International Rapids section, between 
Ogdensburg and Massena, N.Y. The St. 
Lawrence Seaway Authority of Canada, 
the Canadian counterpart, was respon- 
sible for the construction of the naviga- 
tion features in Canadian waters. 

Development of the power features was 
undertaken by the Power Authority of 
the State of New York and the Hydro- 
Electric Power Commission of Ontario, 
representing the United States and Ca- 
nadian interests respectively. 

On September 17, 1954, the Seaway De- 
velopment Corporation appointed the 
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Corps of Engineers as their design and 
construction agents. Within a week the 
Buffalo district was directed by the Chief 
of Engineers to initiate work on this mul- 
timillion-dollar project. Recruitment of 
specialized technicians was begun im- 
mediately. Surveys and subsurbace ex- 
plorations, together with the construc- 
tion of models, were started promptly. 

As rapidly as the field data was col- 
lected and compiled, structures were de- 
signed and engineering estimates were 
computed. On January 13, 1955, the 
Buffalo office was given the final decision 
on the size of the locks which are 800 
feet long, 80 feet wide, with 30 feet 
depth over the sills. Twelve hundred 
and fifty-three days later the corps had 
completed for operation the principal 
segments of the U.S. portion of the sea- 
way. 

In the interim a myriad of problems 
arose and were resolved. Probably the 
greatest of these was time. What was 
originally scheduled as a 6-year pro- 
gram, then reduced to 4%, had been 
accelerated to 344 years. 

Close on the heels of time followed the 
contractors biggest nightmare, the ex- 
cavation for the two locks—one in 
marine clay and the other in glacial till. 
Overburden at the site of the Bertrand 
H. Snell Lock consisted principally of 
marine clay. As one nationally known 
commentator put it: 

This purple chewing gum when dry was 
hard as rock, When wet, it resembled soupy 
mud. 


Government specifications required 
that the foundations of each lock rest 
on bedrock. The problem was to remove 
millions of cubic yards of this material 
before actual lock construction com- 


menced. The nature of the material was: 


such that to excavate to the required 
depth, it was necessary to develop an 
area having a saucer-type appearance. 
Excavations were made on the basis of 
for every 1 foot dug vertically, a cor- 
responding 2 to 10 feet of material was 
removed horizontally. At times the con- 
tractors’ equipment chewing away at the 
clay appeared to be getting nowhere. In 
spite of these and many other perplexing 
problems the contractors met the nearly 
impossible construction schedule. Exca- 
vation for the Dwight D. Eisenhower lock 
was equally harassing. The overburden 
to be removed consisted of glacial till— 
when compacted it had the density of 
concrete. It consisted of fine gravel and 
boulders embedded in dense clay. This 
required the heaviest types of equipment 
for loosening and removal, and in some 
instances even had to be blasted prior 
to excavation. In addition to the exca- 
vation for the two locks, a 10-mile man- 
made canal, 450 feet wide, was dug 
through both types of material to carry 
ships around the power development. 
Over 39 million cubic yards of earth was 
removed. If this material was placed in 
50-ton hopper cars, the train would ex- 
tend nearly one-third the distance 
around the world. 

While excavation of the two locks was 
underway near Massena, N.Y., engineers 
in Buffalo were working desperately to 
complete design features for lock con- 
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struction, Plans and specifications for 
51 major contracts were completed in a 
minimum of time. In this connection 
the Buffalo office solicited help from 
other districts in solving what might be 
called the third outstanding problem— 
that of hydraulics. The St. Paul Dis- 
trict, at their St. Anthony Falls Hy- 
draulic Laboratory, was requested to con- 
struct a model of the Eisenhower lock 
and conduct tests for the filling and 
emptying system that was installed in 
the lock. The corps’ model makers at 
the Waterways Experiment Station in 
Vicksburg, Miss., were requested to con- 
struct a model of a section of the river 
in the South Cornwall area. Results of 
tests conducted on the Vicksburg model 
were used to develop methods to slow 
down the river velocity and eliminate 
crosscurrents. Such action would en- 
able deep-draft vessels to safely navi- 
gate without loss of control. The corps’ 
district in Buffalo was not alone in build- 
ing the seaway. The Nashville district 
contributed materially in designing the 
machinery for the lock gates. Soil 
samples were transported to the labora- 
tories of the north central division of- 
fice in Chicago, Ill., for analyses and to 
the Ohio River division office in Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. In the early part of the 
project the U.S. Lake Survey and the 
district office in Detroit, Mich., furnished 
men and equipment to assist in hydro- 
graphic surveys in the Messena area and 
Thousand Islands section, respectively. 
The Chicago district completed arrange- 
ments for the transfer of the giant dip- 
per dredge Paraiso to the seaway site. 
In addition to the contributions made by 
the various district offices, the north 
central division office in Chicago, and 
the Chief of Engineers Office in Wash- 
ington, D.C., was of inestimable value in 
the overall supervision of design and 
construction. It was because of the 
corps’ extensive facilities and their abil- 
ity to mobilize their resources that this 
project was accomplished in the unbe- 
lievably short time. It was a fine ex- 
ample of teamwork. 

Any summarization of the corps’ ac- 
complishments on the seaway project 
would be incomplete without a brief 
mention of the aids to navigation that 
play such a prominent role to vessel 
operators. All during construction, navi- 
gation of the old canal remained unin- 
terrupted. As improvements were made 
for the new channel it was imperative 
that ships transiting the St. Lawrence 
be able to find their way along new 
routes. The solution to this intricate 
problem was accomplished through the 
planning, programing, and construction 
of a comprehensive system of navigation 
aids for marking U.S. waters Òf the sea- 
way by the joint efforts of the corps 
and the U.S, Coast Guard. 

Although there still remains consider- 
able dredging in the South Cornwall 
Channel by the corps, this work will not 
affect the opening of the seaway this 
spring for deep draft vessels. As the 
design and construction agent for the 
St. Lawrence Seaway Development Cor- 
poration, the Corps of Engineers is proud 
of the safety record established on this 
project. Two national safety awards 
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and three special merit awards by large 
insurance companies were presented sea- 
way contractors for an exceptional rec- 
ord of only 7.17 disabling injuries per 
million man-hours of operations. 

The two locks in operation since July 
1, 1958, are considered among the most 
efficient in the Nation and will long 
Temain a monument of outstanding 
achievement by the Corps of Engineers. 


U.S. Foreign Policy and an International 
Health Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there be printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an ad- 
dress delivered by me, on August 31, 1959, 
before the inaugural banquet of the 
American Podiatry Association at the 
Starlight Roof of the Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel, New York City. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

U.S. FOREIGN POLICY AND AN INTERNATIONAL 
HEALTH PROGRAM 

The cold war has ushered in an era of per- 
sonal diplomacy requiring a maximum 
amount of foot power by the free world lead- 
ers—a lot of it is being exercised right now 
by Presidnt Eisenhower on this trip abroad 
and will be again when he visits Russia later 
on. Our President's trip is a convincing 
demonstration that we are prepared to make 
every effort, every sacrifice, and set foot when 
invited in any country on earth if it will 
prevent the world from exploding into the 
holocaust of atomic war. Also, great foot 
power is needed in the effort and sacrifice 
of Americans to hold the free world’s own 
in the cold war. There is something symbolic 
therefore about your profession in terms 
of the present grave international tensions 
and their focal point at the moment in the 
impending Eisenhower-Khrushchey conver- 
sations here and in the Soviet Union. 

In order not to be lulled into complacency 
by the latest Soviet peace drive so artfully 
promoted by Premier Khrushchey's visit here, 
we have to understand clearly our objectives. 
In addition to disarmament under United 
Nations inspection and control, the rule of 
international law, a strengthened United 
Nations, self-determination for the captive 
peoples and an end to Communist promoted 
international subversion of free world gov- 
ernments, we also have as a major objective 
the raising of living standards and therefore 
of health standards for the peoples of the 
world, Indeed, we are convinced in the free 
world that as the world's people are healthy 
and prosperous so the cause of freedom will 
triumph. We do not need to indoctrinate 
healthy and prosperous people with the con- 
cepts and ideals of freedom and individual 
dignity—they will indoctrinate themselves. 

Therefore, high on the agenda for the dis- 
cussions between President Eisenhower and 
Premier Khrushchey later this month should 
be a renewal of the proposal by the President 
that the U.S.S.R. join forces with United 
States in spearheading a full-scale assault _ 
against the killer and crippler diseases which 
ignore national borders to ravage entire pop- 
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ulations and limit the average life span of 
1,800 million people in the world to under 
50 years of age. 

In his state of the Union message in 1958, 
President Eisenhower suggested a coordi- 
nated drive to stamp out malaria on both 
sides of the Iron Curtain, but this invitation 
was not accepted by the U.S.S.R. Today, it 
would be far more difficult for Premier Khru- 
shchey to turn down an offer to work side-by- 
side with us in the life and death: fight 
against cancer, heart disease, yellow fever and 
tuberculosis, as well as malaria and other 
tropical diseases. Indeed, the blueprint for 
massing the medical resources and research 
skills of the United States and other nations 
to cooperate in a global assault against the 
major diseases has already been formulated 
in our health for peace plan. The core of 
the plan is the International Health and 
Medical Research Act of 1959 authorizing 
#50 million for the purpose which passed the 
Senate on May 20, 1959, but which to this very 
day is still languishing in the Committee on 
Education and Labor of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. It is imperative that this bill be 
passed by both Houses of. Congress before 
adjournment so that the President will have 
it before him for signature upon his return 
from Europe and as he prepares for the Soviet 
Premier's visit. 

The health for peace program establishes 
an Institute of International Medical Re- 
search within the National Institutes of 
Health which would administer grants for 
Tesearch into the causes, diagnosis, treat- 
ment, control, and prevention of mental as 
well as physical diseases, for rehabilitation 
of the handicapped, and with provision for 
aid to hospitals, universities and laboratories 
furthering such programs; it would also as- 
Bist by loaning equipment, improving facili- 
ties and cooperating with world health 
groups, including the exchange of medical 
Personnel with all participating countries— 
in such exchanges the U.S.S.R. and other 
Communist countries are included. 

Since 1958 when the Soviet Union refused 
to lend any of its medical personnel or re- 
Sources to the President's suggestion for a 
joint international medical effort against 
malaria, it has missed few opportunities to 
boast of the gains it has made in its national 
health record. The U.S.S.R. wishes us to 
believe that its budget for public health and 
Physical culture has been increased 75 times 
in the last 30 years—that the average life 
span has jumped from 44 years in 1926 to 
67 years today—that currently, 16,000 physi- 
Clans are being graduated yearly (compared 
With fewer than 7,000 in the United States) 
that pioneer research work unattempted so 
tar in the West is well underway in Soviet 
laboratories. 

If in the face of these efforts to impress 
Us with the Soviet health effort President 
Eisenhower should propose and Premier 
Khrushchev again refuses to participate in 
an international medical peace mission to 
benefit all peoples, then what more positive 
Proof can the newly independent nations 
receive which will testify to the genuine con- 
cern of the free world for their welfare in 
Contrast to the callous disregard of the Com- 
munists for any but purely political advan- 
tages. If on the other hand, Premier Khru- 
hohe agrees to participate, then a truly his- 
torie and dramatic opportunity exists for 
Us to raise health standards throughout the 
World, and to add years onto the lifespan 
Of the baby born today in India where the 
Average lifespan is $1 years, or in China 
where it is 40 years, The end result should 
then prove to be a material lessening of the 
Causes for chronic poverty that threaten 
the stability of society in the newly develop- 
ing nations and a new surge forward in the 
living standards of mankind. 

Let me reiterate the absolute necessity for 
Congress to act now on the health for peace 
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bill, so that the President will be fully pre- 
pared to back up immediately any proposal 
for international health he may decide to 
put to Khrushchev. 

Just as there has been growing support 


for US. leadership in the health field abroad, 


it is becoming increasingly apparent that 
leadership at home may develop congres- 
sional action on a national health pro- 
gram open to members of all groups—too 
frequently not the case now under our regu- 
lar health insurance or voluntary plans. 
The problem of health coverage by voluntary 
means is twofold: one, the inadequacy of 
coverage under existing plans and premiums; 
and two, the lack of coverage for the aged, 
the indigent and the unemployed. Both of 
these Inadequacies will require some help 
from the Federal Government. This help 
may be through the voluntary health plan 
network now already covering 121 million 
Americans in some fashion, or by relatively 
direct Government action like that in the 
Ewing plan rejected during the Truman ad- 
ministration. I*favor the former. This ma- 
jor issue will very likely have to be resolved 
in the next Congress. A Federal Health 
Study Commission such as I have proposed, 
which would appraise the scope and suffi- 
ciency of existing yoluntary health plans and 
suggest some type of national health pro- 
gram in which the Federal and State gov- 
ernments may participate but in which vol- 
untary cooperative organizations will give 
the coverage, could give us the best leader- 
ship. I believe Senator Lister HILL, chair- 
man of the Labor and Public Welfare Com- 
mittee, before which this bill is pending, 
and a leader in this field will give the bill a 
hearing soon. 

The private relationship and free choice 
between doctor and patient should be pre- 
served, and we should utilize the foundation 
we have already in existing voluntary co- 
operative health plans. The great attention 
paid last week at the convention of the 
American Hospital Association to proposals 
to reevaluate and broaden coverage presently 
available under voluntary health and hos- 
pital plans indicates an awareness by those 
within the profession that if improvement 
does not come from within, it may well have 
to come from Government. 

A prime cause for concerr, Is, of course, the 
staggering increase in the cost of medical care 
today. A study by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics of the U.S. Labor Department 
shows that in the period from 1936 to 1956, 
hospital room rates increased 265 percent, 
general practioner's fees rose 73 percent, and 
surgeon's fees went up nearly 60 percent. 
Today, the cost of medical care continues to 
rise faster than any other component In the 
cost-of-living index—it was up 4.4 percent 
in July over a year ago and is now more than 
50 percent higher than it was 10 years ago. 
Although premiums for hospital care cover- 
age haye been steadily rising since they were 
first included in the Consumer Price Index 
in 1950, the Blue Cross plans reported a $40 
million deficit after paying out some $1.4 
billion in benefits for 1958. 

‘The sizable increase in the number of peo- 
ple who have joined voluntary cooperative 
health plans in recent years indicates that 
these plans have won popular acceptance as 
the soundest available way to meet the un- 
predictable cost of medical and hospital care, 
However, the fact that more than 121 million 
people held some sort of health protection 
leads to a very misleading diagnosis—the 
harsh counterweight to that large enroll- 
ment figure is that less than one-quarter of 
our total medical bill for 1957 was covered by 
prepaid hospital, surgical and medical Insur- 
ance plans. With less than 83.6 billion of 
the $15 million total accounted for by these 
plans, that is symptomatic of the inade- 
quacy of the protection held, to say nothing 
of the financial burden which must have 
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been borne for the 50 million or more Ameri- 
cans who have no health coverage whatso- 
ever. 

One of the most discussed and one of the 
most controversial approaches to caring for 
the health needs of the aged its incorpor- 
ated in HR. 4700, the bill introduced by 
Representative Ate J. Foranp, Democrat, 
Rhode Island, which would extend health 
insurance to everyone eligible to recelve so- 
cial security checks, an estimated 9.3 million 
people, according to the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. However, 
desirable as is the objective of extending 
health coverage to the aging, the estimate 
of the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare that the budget would have to pro- 
vide an additional $1 billion annually under 
the Forand bill has discouraged so far the 
possibility of any final action by Congress 
this year. = 

I am more convinced than ever that the 
best middle-of-the-road approach at this 
point is the creation of a Health Services 
Study Commission such as I have proposed 
which would conduct a 2-year study to de- 
termine (1) what, if any, legislation on the 
Federal level is needed, (2) whether existing 
voluntary private and nonprofit p 
are meeting current needs, and (3) whether 
our overall responsibility in making sure 
adequate health protection is available to 
the aged, indigent, and unemployed can be 
met by private agencies. This kind of na- 
tional inventory of our health services is im- 
perative. It will provide the truest assess- 
ment of not only the Social Security health 
insurance plan, but of alternatives to it in- 
cluding Federal reinsurance for private 
health insurance companies, direct Federal 
assistance to persons unable to finance their 
own medical costs to obtain coverage 
through voluntary cooperative health pro- 
tection plans. One thing is certain, there 
is growing national sentiment for Congress 
to enter the practice of preventive medicine 
in the field of national health insurance be- 
fore the condition becomes acute and medi- 
cal costs reach a fever pitch. 


Role of Africa in World Affairs 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMILIO Q. DADDARIO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. DADDARIO. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to bring to the attention of 
my colleagues the script of a~radio 
speech which the Honorable WILLIAM T. 
Morpky, of Illinois, had occasion to pre- 
sent over radio station WIND in Chicago, 
II., on Sunday evening, September 13, 
1959. 

Mr. Munr fx, who is a member of the 
Foreign Affairs Committee has worked 
hard and diligently on that committee. 
His knowledge of Africa is far reaching 
and his comments deserve the atten- 
tion of every Member of the House of 
Representatives. 

Mr. Murpxry’s speech follows: 

ROLE OF AFRICA IN WORLD Arrams 

At the start of this session of Congress, 
I was fortunate to be assigned to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. As a member of 
this committee, I requested and received a 
place on the Subcommittee on Africa. My 
interest in Africa as a continent, and in the 
people of this area, goes back many years. 
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Africa, with its huge area, has great va- 
riety. The continent's 11,693,000 square 
miles range from the parched flatiands of 
Timbuktu in French West Africa, to the up- 
lands near the Congo Basin. Its climate is 
scorching hot near the Equator and tem- 
perate at Cape Town, South Africa. 

Prior to World War I, most African coun- 
tries were controlled by European nations— 
the British, Belgians, French, Portuguese, 
Germans, Spanish, and Italians. Only two 
independent nations existed—Ethiopia, a 
mountainous land in northeast Africa, has 
been an independent kingdom since ancient 
times; Liberia, on Africa's West Coast, was 
settled in 1822 by freed slaves from the 
United States. It declared its independence 
in 1847, The Union of South Africa, at the 
continent’s southern tip, was settled by the 
Dutch in 1652, but was later taken over by 
the British. In 1910, the Union of South 
Africa was set up as an independent land 
within the British Commonwealth of na- 
tions. 

In the period between the two world 
Wars some important changes were made in 
the political status of several European- 
African possessions. The following German 
possessions were mandated by the League of 
Nations after World War I—South-West 
Africa to the Union of South Africa; Tan- 
ganyika to the British; the Cameroons di- 
vided up between the French and British; 
and Ruanda-Urundi to the Belgians, In 
1922 Egypt gained its independence from the 
British, 

After World War II, and in the past dec- 
ade, Africa's nationalism and desire for self- 
government has been especially strong. As 
a result, six additional lands gained their in- 
dependence—Libya, Sudan, Morocco, Tuni- 
sia, Ghana and Guinea. In 1960 the 
Cameroons and Togo, now United Nations 
Trust Territories under French Administra- 
tion, the Federation of Nigeria, a British de- 
pendency, and the former Italian Somali- 
land, will achieve their independence, The 
principal remaining British dependency, in 
West Africa, Sierra Leone, is to- 
ward self-government with no date as yet set 
for independence. 

The French territories of West Africa 
have continued to evolve politically. With 
the exception of Guinea, they have chosen 
the status of autonomous republics in a 
French Community as a result of the con- 
stitutional referendum held on September 
28, 1958. The French Community Executive 
Council retains jurisdiction over such mat- 
ters as defense, foreign affairs, and currency. 
Members have been given the right to nego- 
tiate their withdrawal from the Community 
at any time. 


Last January, Belgium announced its deci- 
sion to revise its policy toward its depend- 
ent territories and to proceed with the 
liberalization of the political system in the 
Belgian Congo. Belgium had already created 
economic and social conditions in the 
Congo in advance of those of other African 
territories, while refraining from encour- 
aging the growth of political parties and po- 
litical life. The new Belgian will 
change this significantly as representative 
legislative bodies are set up in the Congo and 
Africans are elected to them by universal 
suffrage. s 

In West Africa the trend toward regional 
association has been growing, although it is 
still too early to say confidently which pat- 
tern of association will evolve. So far, the 
new states have sought to retain most attri- 
butes of their sovereignty while recognizing 
the advantages which can accrue from co- 
operative planning in such fields as trade, 
transportation, communication, science, and 
culture, 
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The regional association of West African 
States began with the proclamation of the 
Ghana-Guinea Union in November 1958. 
This was reaffirmed in early May, this year, 
during the State visit of the Prime Minister 
of Ghana to Guinea, At that time the an- 
nouncement was made of the founding of 
& Union of Independent African States which 
would welcome membership of other States. 
This Union envisioned a common defense 
council, flag, a Union bank of issue and cur- 
rency, a customs union, and Union citizen- 
ship, in addition to citizenship in each mem- 
ber State. . 

Without modifying this Union of Ghana 
and Guinea, the heads of these States met 
in Sannequiellie, Liberia, in late July. They 
proposed a special conferance to be held in 
1960 of independent African States as well 
as those with fixed dates of independence, 
to explore suggestions for a Community of 
Independent African States, Suggested for 
review at this conference would be resolu- 
tions specifically calling for retention of the 
principal attributes of national sovereignty 
and noninterference in the internal affairs 
of other members. Other proposed resolu- 
tions would enjoin the adherents of this as- 
sociation not to adopt policies contrary to 
the interests of the freedom and independ- 
ence of the African people, but would urge 
efforts to build a free, prosperous continent, 
accelerating achievement of independence 
where possible. Finally, establishment of 
commion councils for economic, cultural, and 
scientific research would be discussed. 

Historically, our interest in Africa dates 
back to the early days of our independence. 
In 1786 Thomas Barklay of Pennsylvania 
negotiated a Treaty of Friendship, Commerce, 
and Navigation with Morocco. In 1822 
President James Monroe dispatched the U.S. 
Navy schooner Alligator to escort free Ameri- 
can Negro colonists to the shore of West 
Africa. They founded what was finally pro- 
claimed in 1847 to be free and independent 
Republic of Liberia. In the east, the Ameri- 
can consul in Zanzibar arrived on that 
exotic island in 1833, actually preceding the 
first British consul, It was under the auspi- 
ces of the old New York Herald that the 
journalist Henry Morton Stanley, proceed- 
ing from Zanzibar, undertook his historic 
journey into Tanganyika and Nyasaland in 
search of Dr. Livingstone, 

Over the years American missionary activity 
on the African Continent has been extensive. 
Beginning in the early 19th century, it has 
grown until today more than 6,500 American 
missionaries representing scores of home 
offices, boards and orders in this country, are 
at work throughout Africa. 

U.S. trade with Africa, which began in the 
days of the New England clipper ship, has 
grown to total about $1,200 million annually, 
and our direct investment to total more than 
$600 million, Sub-Saharan Africa today pro- 
vides the United States with many of its most 
important raw materials such as uranium, 
cobalt, diamonds, columbite, gold, and man- 
ganese; minerals of strategic as well as com- 
mercial importance. 


From the strategic point of view also, the 
continent of Africa, particularly North Africa 
lying as it does along NATO's southern flank, 
is important to the defense of Europe. To 
deter aggression and strengthen overall free 
world security, the United States maintains 
important naval and air bases in Morocco, 
an air base in Libya, and communication fa- 
cilities in Ethiopia. Furthermore, the closing 
of the Suez Canal in 1956 demonstrated the 
importance of friendly African ports along 
the Cape of Good Hope route as an alterna- 
tive for oll shipments from the Persian Gulf 
to the free world and for uninterrupted con- 
tact with the Middle and Par East. 
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In addition to these historical and stra- 
tegic interests of the United States in Africa, 
Americans have a keen and natural popular 
interest in this continent to which 10 per- 
cent of our population can trace its ancestry. 
In the past year, for example, American edu- 
cators, businessmen, Government officials, 
newspapermen, and tourists have played an 
increasingly sympathetic and constructive 
role in African development. 

The interests of the United States in Africa 
constitute a very natural and logical basis 
for our policies and objectives there. The 
United States seeks to demonstrate to the 
African peoples a friendly interest in their 
welfare for their own sakes. We seek to en- 
courage the sound and orderly development 
of the continent in a manner consistent with 
free world ideals. 


We recognize that membership in the 20th 
century family of nations carries with it 
responsibilities; that the interdependence of 
the world community is an established fact, 
which must be appreciated in Africa, too; 
and that all peoples permanently resident in 
Africa have legitimate interests for which 
they can rightfully demand fair and just 
consideration, 

The African people look to the United 
States for assistance in achieving social, eco- 
nomic, and political progress, They look to 
us for moral leadership and for a sympa- 
thetic understanding of their aspirations, 
and they expect us to apply our historic 
ideals to our foreign policy. This is a chal- 
lenge to which the United States must suc- 
cessfully respond, 

Our response to this challenge is governed 
in the last analysis by the reaction of the 
American people, For, in contrast to a total- 
itarian power, the policies of the United 
States are indeed influenced by public 
opinion. 


In living up to our ideals, an institution 
deserving our continued and wholehearted 
support is the United Nations Trusteeship 
Council for its unique role in the sound and 
orderly political development of many Af- 
rican States. Of the four territories sched- 
uled for independence during 1960, three— 
Cameroon, Togo, and Somalia—are United 
Nations’ trusteeships. 

In addition, the United Nations has pro- 
vided a sounding board through which the 
views of the emerging African States can 
be made known to the rest of the world. 
Furthermore, participation in deliberations 
of the United Nations helps new nations play 
responsible roles in the community of na- 
tions. Six African States have joined the 
United Nations during the past few years— 
Libya, Morocco, Tunisia, the Sudan, Ghana, 
and Guinea—thus bringing the total African 
membership to 10. It is to be expected that 
the number will continue to grow during 
1960 and the next few years. 

Second only to the desire for political 
independence in the minds of the African 
leaders today is the enormous task of eco- 
nomic and social development confronting 
them, The need is too great for any one 
nation to cope with. The major share of the 
burden is and should continue to be borne 
by the European powers already closely as- 
sociated with the various African nations 
and territories. Europe is now devoting more 
than $600 million yearly to African develop- 
ment. Other aid, such as that supplied by 
the United Nations and the s 
agencies, and that provided by the United 
States, should remain essentially supple- 
mentary, 

The United States has set up programs by 
means of the press and radio, cultural pres- 
entations, libraries, films, lectures, the teach- 
ing of English and the exchange of persons, 
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we seck to develop appreciation for our 
history and Institutions, and support for our 
foreign policies, There are 13 national or 
territorial programs devoted to this work 
currently operating in Africa under the US. 
Information Agency. In addition, Depart- 
ment of Commerce trade fairs and missions 
have contributed significantly in Morocco, 
Tunisia, Nigeria, and the Union of South 
Africa to the understanding of our country. 

The response of American business is im- 
pressive. Direct private American invest- 
ment totals more than $600 million and is 
continuing to grow. A large portion of this 
investment is in mining, with other under- 
takings including the operation of an alr- 
line in Ethopia, the manufacture of con- 
sumer goods, and the assembly of automo- 
biles in South Africa, 

In the period between 1946 and 1957 our 
trade with Africa—excluding Egypt and the 
Sudan—increased by 60 percent. The major 
share of our exports went to the Union of 
South Africa but our imports come from all 
over the continent. Parenthetically, the 
fact that the major share of our exports goes 
to the Union of South Africa, the most high- 
ly developed African nation, dramatically 
demonstrates one of the principal arguments 
for our continued contribtuion to the eco- 
nomic development of other parts of Africa, 
for the higher the degree of economic de- 
velopment, the greater our trade becomes. 

The Communistiec activities in Africa have 

to such a point that they have be- 
Come a threat and a challenge to the free 
World. The people of the United States have 
always responded to a worthy challenge. 
Responsible African nations are emerging 
Tapidly. We must stand prepared to con- 
tribute to their social, economic, and po- 
litical progress. We must also endeavor to 
Provide spiritual leadership in order that aid 
May be given them to withstand this com- 
Munistic threat, 

We can succeed only if we apply our his- 
toric ideals both in our foreign relations and 
2 our relations with one another here at 

ome, 


“Tom” Tellepsen’s Success Story 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, Septentber 14, 1959 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, “Tom” Tellepsen’s story is a story 
Of success and achievement against 
Sreat odds. Mr. Tellepsen came to this 
Country from Norway in 1892, and as 

President of the Texas Heritage 
ation said in honoring him re- 
cently, “Tom Tellepsen is an excellent 
example of what an immigrant with 
Tacter and determination can accom- 
Plish in America under our form of gov- 
ernment.” 

I ask unanimous consent that an arti- 
Cle from the Houston Press of August 27; 
1959, entitled “Tellepsen Made Dream 
Come True” be printed in the Appendix 
Of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 


Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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[From the Houston (Tex.) Press, Aug. 27, 
1959] 


TELLEPSEN MADE DREAM Come Trur—CHam- 
MAN OF BOARD OF BUILDING FIRM RECEIVES 
MEDAL—CAME TO AMERICA aS A CABIN Bor 
When Torjus Tom“ Tellepsen left Norway 

in 1892 as a cabin boy on a sailing ship 

bound for America, he had only dreams of 
the success to come. 

But with determination, the young Nor- 
wegian who worked as a carpenter here in 
Houston clung to those dreams and started 
making them come true. 

This week Tom Tellepsen, chairman of the 
board of Tellepsen Construction Co., was 
honored by the Texas Heritage Foundation 
for the qualities which led to his outsanding 
success. 

RECEIVED CITATION 


He received the Texas Distinguished Service 
Medal and Citation, authorized by Congress 
to be presented to the person who has given 
outstanding service to Texas and the preser- 
vation of her heritage. 

Maj. Gen, Paul L. Wakefield, Heritage 
Foundation president, said: 

“Tom Tellepsen is an excellent example of 
what an immigrant with character and de- 
termination can accomplish in America under 
our form of government, Only In a land like 
ours could a man use his ability, genius, 
and knowhow to such great advantage. This 
Nation and Texas could use more Tom Tellep- 
sens.“ 

Mr, Tellepsen has built such Houston land- 
marks as the Shamrock Hilton, the Melrose 
and Medical Towers buildings, several hos- 
pitals in the Texas Medical Center, a number 
of Rice Institute buildings, as well as nu- 
merous Houston schools and churches, 

HELPED BUILD DAM 


The Tellepsen Construction Co. was one of 
the seven major contractors in the building 
of the Falcon Dam on the Rio Grande, and 
also did important work on Ellington Air 
Force Base and other large defense contracts 
during World War II. 

Chairman of the board of East End State 
Bank, which he built, the bank frequently 
is referred to as “Mr. Tom's bank.” Mr. 
Tellepsen also built and is one of the chief 
supporters of the Episocopal Church of the 
Redeemer, 


Ralph E. Pearson 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CORNELIUS E. GALLAGHER 


OF NEW JERSEY N 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Speaker, as a 
member of the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs, I am interested not only in the 
present-day activities and problems, but 
in the history of the past. Many peo- 
ple, including the veterans of World War 
I, World War II, and of Korea, have had 
an opportunity to learn a great deal 
about other countries, peoples, and cus- 
toms. Each of us has so little time to 
acquire knowledge of the world gen- 
erally, but these people have at least 
been exposed to some of the world and 
conditions. 

While we hope we will not be involved 
in another war, there is even in peace- 
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time, and during cold wars, a definite 
need for even more knowledge in this 
area, if we are to prepare coming gen- 
erations to cope with the increasingly 
complex problems and a world in which 
the speed of communication and trans- 
portation is bringing almost daily 
changes. 

One of the big problems, at present, is 
the size of the Armed Forces. But 
whatever the size, our forces must be 
well trained and have esprit de corps. 
The Army according to a recent news 
article about moving a division museum 
from Fort Riley, believes that a knowl- 
edge of the proud history of the unit in 
which he serves makes a man a better 
soldier today. 

I should like to pay special tribute to 
Col. Ralph E. Pearson, U.S, Army, for 
writing the history of the 318th Regi- 
mental Combat Team. He has entitled 
this remarkable history “En Route to Re- 
doubt.” He is deserving of the thanks 
and praise of all who served with this 
great regiment for his splendid and un- 
tiring efforts in compiling and writing 
this history. His outstanding ability, 
patience and understanding has reflected 
great credit to the U.S. Army. Unit his- 
tories such as “Enroute to Redoubt” are 
major contributions to our total history 
of World War II and a source of much 
pleasure to those who served in the 318th 
Regiment, their families and friends. 

I believe that by giving a man a record 
of his wartime activities we make for 
greater solidarity and build a stronger 
nation for the future. We also give his 
children some world history with a per- 
sonal tie-in, This is important in get- 
ting their interest. 

One unit history, with which I am 
familiar, has brought pleasure to many 
former servicemen and some information 
about loved ones to many families who 
could find little comfort in the official rec- 
ords available to them. This report on 
where the unit was and what it did, also 
contains considerable information about 
many countries, peoples and activities in 
Europe from 1919 to date. I am sure it 
is typical of many other such histories, 
although more detailed and longer. This 
information, such as is contained in “En 
Route to Redoubt,” a five-volume history 
based on the 318th RCT in World War 
TI not only means a great deal to the par- 
ents, widows and children of the men 
who lost their lives but also is a per- 
manent record and source of informa- 
tion for historians and former members 
of the unit and their children as well. 
Many hundreds of letters, to the author, 
from people, in all walks of life who are 
mentioned, or whose sons, fathers, or 
husbands are mentioned attest to the 
desirability of this kind of history. These 
histories tell about the men in company, 
battery battalion and regiment. 

Buildings, streets and monuments at 
Army posts have been named for the 
heroes of our wars. A monument has 
been erected at Bastogne, and in many 
other places, here and abroad, as a 
tribute to the American soldier, but it 
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seems to me that more of the larger 
libraries should have unit histories, as 
well as the professional histories on how 
the wars are fought and where. Smaller 
libraries can profit by having the his- 
tories of units in which there was-a 
sizable representation from the village, 
town or city. These unit histories tell 
much of the details about individuals, 
and of day-to-day happenings that 
usually do not even come to the atten- 
tion of the commander of larger units. 
People who were there, or had members 
of their family there, can know more 
about what happened by reading such 
detailed accounts, not normally included 
in histories covering a theater of action, 
and political problems. 

Usually these histories are the result 
of years of work by a consecrated in- 
dividual, or a small group, members of 
an association. Normally, they do not 
get very wide circulation. It would seem 
@ small, but probably beneficial assist in 
our overall problem of educating Amer- 
ica and Americans, on global problems, 
if we could bring these intimate volumes 
by our amateur and professional his- 
torians to the attention of more Ameri- 
cans, especially those who have not had 
an opportunity to travel or who may, by 
reason of their generation, be involved in 
solving some of the increasing problems 
of the world of the future. 

It is a product of our age that we 
leave no time to reflect our traditions 
and how this can guide our future. 
Colonel Pearson illustrates the look of 
1 in this course. For that I salute 


The New Critique of the Regulatory 
Agency 


ON OF REMARKS 


Hon. EVERETT McKINLEY DIRKSEN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
delivered by Louis J. Hector, a member 
of the Civil Aeronautics Board, before 
the administrative law section of the 
American Bar Association in Miami, on 
August 25, 1959. The title of the address 
is “The New Critique of the Regulatory 
Agency.” 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Tur New CRITIQUE OF THE REGULATORY 

AGENCY 
(By Louis J. Hector, member, Civil Aero- 
nautics Board, section of administrative 
law, American Bar Association, Miami, 

Fla., Tuesday, August 25, 1959) 

Gentlemen, lawyers these days find them- 
selves engaged in many different occupa- 
tions. At its meetings here in Miami, for in- 
stance, the ABA administrative law section 
has not been discussing law at all. We have 
boen engaged rather in a management engi- 
neering project—trying to figure out how to 
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get certain administrative jobs done with 
greater dispatch, wisdom, and responsibility. 

This is a project which it is particularly 
important for lawyers to handle. For the 
problem is much broader than mere effi- 
ciency; it is rather the problem of achieving 
simultaneously maximum’ speed, maximum 
effectiveness, and maximum due process, 
Since this is a very delicate balance, and of 
vital concern to lawyers, we must tackle the 
job ourselves and learn what management 
engineering we need as we go along, 

A good way to start a management survey 
ts to take a typical transaction of the organi- 
zation under study and trace it from begin- 
ning to end. This will often at one stroke 
show up most of the basic problems. Let 
me take, therefore, a recent case before the 
Civil Aeronautics Board—the seven States 
area investigation. 

The purpose of the investigation was to 


formulate a plan for Federally subsidized, 


local air service for the Dakotas, Nebraska, 
Towa, Illinois, Wisconsin, and Minnesota, 
By the midfifties, railroad passenger service 
was being pulled out of this area at an 
alarming rate, Air service was supplied by 
the trunklines only to the larger cities. The 
smaller cities and towns faced a serious 
transportation crisis. On December 14, 1955, 
therefore, the Board ordered an investigation 
to develop a program for the area. 

The Board started by asking the com- 
munities, the air carriers, and other groups 
for general statements of their desires. A 
large number of documents came in—161 in 
all, The processing of these took some time 
because it was all done by one man, the 
hearing examiner, but he was eventually 
able to recommend to the Board what pro- 
posals should be considered, and the Board 
on March 20, 1956, entered an order setting 
the scope of the 

The Board, however, didn't give the exam- 
iner any policy guidance at this time, or in- 
deed for the next 2 years. They merely 
stated that the purpose of the investigation 
was “to review the local air service pattern 
in the area covered by the States involved 
and develop a sound patern of service to 
meet the needs of the entire area.” 

It was not that members of the Board did 
not have strong views on local service poli- 
cles. But there was no custom of discussing 
general policy by the Board, and no ma- 
chinery for conveying any such policy to the 
examiner. 

The record in the Seven States case 18 6 
feet 2 inches high and by now we have cov- 
ered 5 inches. It is at this point that the 
record begins to swell rapidly, and the built- 
in inefficiency of the process begins to take 
hold. 

One man, the hearing examiner, will 
henceforth do all the work with no personal 
assistance of any kind. For the next year 
and 9 months, every fact, every statistic, 
every argument, every objection will go to 
him and to him alone. He ts surrounded by 
hundreds of lawyers, economists, statis- 
ticlans, mayors, presidents of chambers of 
commerce, and airline executives. But he 
cannot delegate any part of his job to any- 
one. He must personally listen to the wit- 
nesses for days on end, and then read for 
further months the mountain of written 
material they submit. 

Even though most of the direct testimony 
Was documentary the hearings in Omaha, 
and later in Washington, went on for 20 days. 
By this time there were almost a hundred 
parties, and 194 witnesses testified. They 
introduced over a thousand exhibits which 
added another 3 feet and 2 inches to the 
record. 

Many of the witnesses represented cities 
and towns which desired air service, but a 
number of these did not provide very much 
useful information. This was not really sur- 
prising, for neither the Board nor the ex- 
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aminer had specified just what sort of in- 
formation they wanted. In other words, the 
Board never went out and actively sought 
the facts; anyone who was interested just 
came in and brought whatever data he 
thought might be useful. 

One party was the Bureau of Air Opera- 
tions, a division of the Board, whose job it 
was to represent the general pubic interest. 
They participated actively in the case. It 
might be thought that the Bureau would 
consult with the members of the Board 
whose job it is to formulate aviation policy 
in the public interest, but under the rules, 
this was forbidden. 

The hearings finally concluded on October 
5. 1956, and the examiner then sat down 
all alone to work up a plan. By this time 
he had five and a half feet, of pleadings, 
transcripts, exhibits, and briefs. It is small 
wonder that it took him another year and 
2 months to finish the job, for he was still 
working all alone. 

Finally on December 13, 1957, the ex- 
aminer’s plan for air service appeared—two 
volumes totaling 658 pages. 

Of course, nobody was completely satisfied, 
and almost everyone filed exceptions and 
briefs saying what they liked and what they 
did not like bout the examiner’s report and 
why. 

And now at last the five members of the 
Board, who for 2 years had sat in complete 
isolation from the matter, entered the plo- 
ture. They tried to read the examiner's re- 
port, the exceptions, and the briefs, but 
since this was only one of many cases before 
the Board, since there were dozen of minor 
matters coming to their offices every day. 
since they spend a large part of their time 
in Board meetings and hearings, it was hard 
to get around to all this reading. 

The grand public climax of the case came 
with 4 days of oral argument before the 
Board late in February of 1958. First there 
were 16 Senators, 22 Representatives, 3 Gov- 
ernors, and 1 mayor who took up a lot of the 
first day. Then the airlines got their chance. 
They were desperately pressed for time, be- 
cause each one of them had only 30 minutes 
to talk about the case, but they did their 
best. Then each town and city came on for 
10 minutes each—65 In all. 

By 4:30 on the afternoon of the fourth 
day everyone was dazed from 21 hours and 35 
minutes of steady talking, and the argument 
ended. 

The Board met first to discuss the case a 
month later. They quickly decided that the 
examiner had been too restrictive in his 
award of routes, and that the proposed route 
pattern would, therefore, have to be substan- 
tially revised. So the Board sat down and 
did a large part of the examiner's job over 
again. In 15 sesteons totaling over 30 
hours the Board drew up a new plan. 

This was a difficult Job because the Board 
members could not make any use of the 
Board's technical etaff. They were assisted 
only by the general counsel's office. At one 
point, indeed, the Board considered sending 
the whole case back to the examiner, but it 


“was quickly realized that this might well de- 


lay the decision for another year. So the 
members did the best they could and redrew 
the routes themselves, 

By May 19, 1958, the Board had redone 


_ the plan and announced its general outlines 


in a press release, Then a special 

known as the “opinion writers” set to work 
and prepared another long document—157 
pages—explaining and justifying the Board's 
new plan. No member of the Board partici- 
pated in the drafting of this document al- 
though it purported to be a statement by the 
Board members of their reasons for the de- 
cision. This document was finally published 
on December 8, 1958, with an order that the 
new service could commence 60 days later— 
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well over 3 years after the need first became 
apparent. 

Gentlemen, I think most of us agree that 
this kind of thing can't go on much longer. 
If a private business tried to conduct its af- 
fairs this way it would go broke. If we tried 
to make our foreign policy or plan our na- 
tional defense this way, we would still be a 
third rate power. And if we keep on trying 
to plan our national transportation system 
this way, we will wake up in a national 
emergency one day and find that it won't 
do the job. Clearly these procedures must 
be overhauled. 

Let us try applying some of the basic prin- 
ciples of management engineering. One of 
these is that any man engaged in a job must 
have a clear and definite concept of what he 
is trying to accomplish. Objectives and 
Policies will change, of course, but at any 
given moment, they should be clearly de- 
fined. 

Now it is clear that the examiner in the 
Seven States case had only the remotest 
idea of what the Board wanted him to do. 
True he had some miscellaneous Board prec- 
edents to go on, but no real policies to 
guide him in the formulation of a major 
new local service plan. So he floundered 
around for 2 years formulating his own plan 
Only to have the Board disagree with him on 
basic policy and do the whole job over. 

We all do a pretty good job, of course, on 
Our procedural regulations, and on regula- 
tions dealing with technicalities such as in- 
Spections and-accounting reports. But on 
the matters that really count, such as li- 
censing and all the host of problems in- 
volved in rate regulation, the agencies have 
from the beginning preferred to stay in a 
Sort of pragmatic flux where every case 
Stands on its own feet. And the criticism 
has continued to grow. 

There is another important management 
engineering principle dealing with policies: 
Almost any policy or plan, no matter how 
general, is a part of a larger policy or plan. 
Thus, in the Seyen States case, one must as- 
Sume that the plan for new subsidized air 
Service was somehow coordinated into an 
Overall transportation policy under which 
this was deemed preferable to continuing 
the rail service at a loss. One must assume 
also that the increased subsidy bill was a 
part of the overall budget and fiscal plan of 
the President. These assumptions are quite 

. The Board acted completely in- 
dependently—without coordination with 
anyone. 
the administrative agencies which is today 
being closely questioned. 

Let’s take a somewhat different principle 
of management engineering and apply it to 
the Seven States casé—the principle that 
Eig a man. is told what his objectives are, 

mus given the necessary tools to 
achieve them. . 

One thing that strikes us immediately in 
the Seven States case is that the examiner 
was brutally shorthanded. I am convinced 
that if our examiners are to perform any 
Tunction other than keeping order at hear- 
ings, they must be given a great deal more 

stance, Except in the most unusual 
circumstances, the examiner is the only man 
Who ever really knows the record. While 
he must be given clear and definite policies 
and objectives from the commission which 
he serves, I believe that the commissions in 
turn must place greater reliance on his fac- 
tual findings. That being the case, we have 
no alternative but to give our examiners the 
greatly increased measure of assistance they 
jon. to do a more thorough and efficient 

Let us apply just one more management 
Principle to the Seven States case, one first 
enunciated by Vilfredo Pareto, the Italian 
economist. It is stated with a succinctness 
Which we lawyers can well emulate: “In any 
Series of elements, a selected small fraction, 

terms of numbers of elements, always ac- 
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counts for a large fraction, in terms of ef- 
fect.” In other words: If you can find the 
main cause of a difficulty you don't have to 
worry about the other causes; if you can't 
find the main cause, then you can worry 
about the other causes forever without ac- 
complishing anything. 

I certainly don't purport here to isolate 
the main cause of our administrative dif- 
ficulties, but one thing seems clear about 
the Seven States case: There was not too 
little judicial process here, there was too 
much. 

The only critically controverted problem 
in this case was which subsidized, local serv- 
ice carriers were to get which routes—a 
licensing problem. Possibly even that need 
not be litigated. We do not let Federal con- 
tracts for highways or submarines by hold- 
ing a trial. But even assuming, as I per- 
sonally do, that in contested license appli- 
cations, full due process and judicial pro- 
cedures are required, certainly a great many 
irrelevant aspects of these could be elimi- 
nated, and then the agencies could concen- 
trate with full judicial process on the basic 
issues in controversy. 

The agencies have worked themselves into 
an odd position in recent years. Under a 
steady barrage of criticism, they have tried 
to judicialize larger and larger areas of their 
work. The paradoxical result has been not 
a greater amount of real judicial process but 
a lesser amount—more judicial trappings 
perhaps but less of substance. 

Here one more principle of management 
engineering comes into play—the managerial 
counterpart of Gresham's law: “Bad admin- 
istrative practices drive out good.” As an 
organization tries to give the appearance of 
full judicial procedure in every matter, both 
big and small, inevitable compromises and 
subterfuges are required to get all the work 
done. These compromises inevitably spread 
throughout the organization and in the long 
run, there is less true judicial process in any 
matter, big or small. 

Now we must face the growing body of 
opinion that these changes and improve- 
ments will never take place within the exist- 

agencies. And this brings me to the 
“New Critique of the Regulatory Agency.” 
By this I mean the belief in many quarters 
that the combination of rulemaking, policy 
formulation, planning, administration, ad- 
judication, investigation, and prosecution in 
one agency simply does not work. 

Last spring I gave a talk on the ad- 


ministrative agencies at one of our foremost - 


liberal arts colleges. I surveyed the problems 
of the present agencies and how they might 
be solved. The reaction from the economics 
and political solence faculty was startling. 
Many were old friends, and they spoke with 
great candor. In effect what they said was 
this: “Why don't administrators realize that 
one man can never do all these different 
jobs properly at the same time. Most of the 
inefficiency, the delays, and the ethical prob- 
lems of the agencies result from the fact 
that they are each trying to do a number of 
jobs which should be split up among sey- 
eral agencies.” 

Gentlemen, this is not idle chaff. These 
are straws in the wind. These are a small 
sample of countless expressions of opinion, 
many of them from men with experience in 
Government who have thought long and 
hard about the problems of administration. 

Administrators and judges have such com- 
pletely different codes of ethics that a com- 
missioner who tries to act like a judge is 
accused of trying to regulate in an ivory 
tower, while one who tries to act like an ad- 
ministrator is accused of becoming too 
friendly with the litigants. 

So you get a kind of institutional 
schizophrenia, it is said, where men try to 
carry out duties and live by standards which 
are basically incompatible, and end up in a 
sort of amorphous procedural mish-mash 
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which gets neither the administrative, the 
policymaking, nor the judicial job done 
properly. 

The most devastating attack of all 18: 
The administrative agencies are not respon- 


sible to the will of the people or for that ` 


matter to the will of anybody. As one com- 
mentator put it recently: "They are not in- 
dependent, they're just irresponsible“ 
which I like to think referred not the char- 
acter of the commissioners but to the fact 
that in truth we do not report to anybody. 
The decisions of the agencies are so techni- 
cal that only a few people understand them. 
Congress steps in only intermittently and 
then usually in specific cases. The courts 
have little control because of our “expertise.” 
The President under present thinking is not 
supposed to exert any influence at all. How 


can we expect then, it is asked to have the - 


Kind of coordinated national transportation 
policy or national economic policy that the 
public interest and the national defense re- 
quire. 

All the critics agree, I think, that adjudi- 
cation must be performed by men occupying 
basically the position of judges, and that the 
Executive and Congress must keep their 
hands off. But policymaking is a different 
thing. This should be made by the Execu- 
tive, it is increasingly felt, within the broad 
policy determinations of Congress. 

The remedy proposed by the new critique 
is quite simple and familiar: Give to the 
Executive the functions of rulemaking, pol- 
icy formulation, planning and routine ad- 
ministration. Give to a special expert tri- 
bunal or group of tribunals the task of de- 
ciding major litigated cases and of hearing 
appeals from administrative decisions. If 
there is a job of prosecution, give it to a 
separate executive agency. 

Let me close with one more general prine 
ciple which is my favorite of all of those pro- 
pounded by the management engineers. It 
is this: Improvement in any situation comes 
in one of two ways: (1) Numerous small 
changes in the old plan of operation or (2) a 
few basic changes and a new plan of opera- 
tion. Most of our thinking about the regu- 
latory agencies in recent years has centered 
about numerous small changes in the pres- 
ent plan of operation. Now it is being sug- 
gested that the time has come for a few 
basic changes and a new plan of operation. 
Whether we agree with such proposals or 
not, the administrative agencies and the 
friends of the administrative process, cannot 
resent them. After all, the administrative 
agencies as we know them today are the 
result of a few radical sweeping changes in 
Government operations not so many years 
ago. Surely we cannot now in middle age 
object to others, proposing new radical 
changes in Government. We cannot stand as 
epigoni of the old er merely repeating 
the old battle cries a saying that every- 
thing is just fine. We must face the many 
diverse proposals now in front of us, with 
the open minds, the realism, and the sense of 
dedicated responsibility which le at the 
heart of all sound thinking about adminis- 
tration in the public interest, 


Our Foreign Competition 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FRANK J, BECKER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 
Mr. BECKER. Mr. Speaker, I am tak- 


ing the liberty of inserting in the RECORD 
an article written by the famous colum- 
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nist, George E. Sokolsky, in the Long Is- 
land Press of September 12, 1959. The 
heading of the article is just about as 
factual as anyone could write on this 
subject. I commend this article to all 
Americans who have a real interest in 
the future of our Nation: 
OUR FOREIGN COMPETITION 
(By George E. Sokolsky) 

Tt is not often that an industrial com- 
pany uses its advertising space to sell not 
its product, but its thinking. Every Amer- 
ican producer is being forced to consider the 
danger of foreign competition in the Amer- 
ican market. The automobile Industry never 
favored a high tariff for automobiles because 
it did not need protection, There was no 
foreign competition in the American auto- 
mobile market, but that is not true today. 

The Union Oil Co. of California has been 
using its advertising space to discuss its 
economic thinking: The product will take 
care of itself if the country’s economic 
thinking is right. The advertisement that 
attracted my attention is entitled “Charlie 
Perkins—How wage hikes and taxes threaten 
your job." Charlie Perkins is, apparently, a 
real person. 

This is the body of the advertisement and 
whoever wrote it knows his economics: 

“Walk into nearly any store today with 
the ides of buying something. 

“You'll see products from abroad right 
alongside our American made ones. Nails, 
woolen, and cotton fabrics, dinnerware, sew- 
ing machines, cameras, cars, bicycles, and 
watches are some of them. And practically 
in every case, the imports cost less. 

“Foreign manufacturers now compete 
sharply with our own industries. And they 
do so without two handicaps every Amer- 
ican business faces today. 

“1, Wage hikes not based on increased 
productivity, These result in continually 
rising prices for U.S. consumers and ever- 
mounting production costs for our manufac- 
turers. 


“2. Growing taxes. Each year taxes take 
more of industry’s dollars. This, too, is re- 
flected in higher prices to the consumer. 

“It makes you wonder. If we price our- 
selves out of world markets, what's next? 
If we don't stay competitive, isn't that the 
same as you and me and all of us 
right out of our jobs?” 

The issue herewith presented is correct. 
The contrary argument is: Many manu- 
facturers are mighty eager to sell some of 
their output im other countries. Are not 
American-made sewing machines, type- 
writers, and farm machinery sold abroad? 

Both arguments have some merit. How- 
ever, we face a very frigid fact, namely, that 
if low-waged, low-taxed, low-priced, subsi- 
dized goods come into the United States to 
compete with high-waged, highly taxed, 
high-priced goods made with less efficiency 
than is possible because of labor union rules, 
we face the danger of a kind of competition 
which can throw 10 million to 15 million 
Americans out of work. That raises very 
serious social problems. 

It used to be sound economics to say that 
if an American-made product could not com- 
pete with a similar product made elsewhere, 
it was the fault of the American manu- 
facturer. He lacked efficiency. He lacked 
sound financial principles, 

However, that is not true today. The 
United States, by a generosity unknown in 
the history of man, has rebullt and rehabil- 
itated industries throughout the world and 
created new ones with the result that Ameri- 
can industry, which pays high taxes to aid ite 
competitors find the subsidized competition 
tough going. 

Second, American labor unions, fighting 
automation, have instituted various feather- 
bedding arrangements to slow up production. 
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These arrangements increase inefficiencies, 
ralse the cost of production of American 


goods. 

I recently watched an advertisment for 
electrical equipment used in connection with 
a television show. We tried quickly to figure 
what the cost would be if we purchased every 
household device in that commercial. Our 
guess ran to about $50,000 which, of course, 
is not necessary because nobody requires all 
the devices. 

The dilemma that the United States faces 
is this: In order to maintain our standard 
of life which is based on the social assump- 
tion that this Nation will not have a prole- 
tariat, we must have full employment at good 
wages. The other side of the dilemma is that 
we cannot compete even in our own market 
with goods identically made by machinery 
tended by laborers who receive less pay, work 
longer hours, and use fewer featherbedding 
devices. 

This problem will not be solved by dema- 
gogle speeches In or out of Congress. It re- 
quires profound study of the entire eco- 
nomic structure of this country. The proof 
of the peril is that the old free-trade unions 
in the textile and garment industries have 
suddenly become conscious of the danger 
to their industries by the flood of as good but 
cheaper goods from Europe and Asia. 


The Hometowner in New Hampshire—A 
State With Two Faces 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, last week the Fort Worth Press 
published an article entitled, “The Home- 
towner in New Hampshire; A State With 
Two Faces.” I think all Members of 
Congress will be interested in reading 
this excellent piece of journalism. 

In the interests of promoting even 
greater bonds of unity than now exist 
between the great New England region 
and the magnificent area known as the 
Southwest, I ask unanimous consent that 
this article, by Walter Humphrey, editor 
of the Fort Worth Press, be printed in 
the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Fort Worth Press, Sept. 2, 1959] 
THE Home TowNeR IN New HampsHmre—A 
Srate Wrra Two Facts 

(By Walter R. Humphrey) 

Jerrerson, N.H.—New Hampshire has two 
faces. One looks out on the sea; the other 
looks down from the mountain top. 

This is a luxuriously green State, covered 
with forests of pine and maple and birch. 

The birches, with their white, naked bark, 
often look like ghosts in the forest, intruders. 
that don't belong there. 

Here and there are spots of red and orange, 
where maples are jumping the autumn sea- 
son, which still is 2 or 3 weeks off. 

It makes you wish you could stay for the 
show, for the autumn display of color in the 
forests of New England is one of nature's 
genuine spectaculars, 


September 15 


Here at Jefferson we are In the high coun- 
try, in the heart of the grandeur that is 
the White Mountains. 

We drorped in on the 99-year-old Waum- 
bek resort hotel late on a warm afternoon. 
What a spot this is. 

Out of sight, far down below in the Israels 
River, named for two brothers of the famed 
Rogers Rangers., lost in this area. 

South of us, in a sort of filmy majesty, 
stretch the Presidential Range, topped by the 
Northeast’s highest mountain, Mount Wash- 
ington, 

Already a haze was settling in the distant 
valleys. Then it slowly spread over all the 
range. Firet, the peaks farthest away be- 
came robed in white, then the nearer ones. 
Only our nearest neighbor, Cherry Mountain, 
remained green until darknes took over. 

Half the year these mountains are white 
with snow. For me, the White Mountains 
put on their summertime white and the style 
was becoming. 

In the early days of the Waumbek, Boston 
and Maine trains came right up to where 
the hotel putting green now is. 

But a revolution occurred in the resort 
business, The automobile and the depres- 
sion pulled the railroads out, broke many of 
the fine resorts. 

But they have come back because the rest- 
less American traveler keeps looking for new 
places to go, K. P. Kenyon, owner of the 
Waumbek, has made it blossom again. 

So it is through much cf New England. 
And these seme people who are stanch New 
Englanders, through the summer you'll find 
operating hotels in Florida for the winter. 

We haven't seen another Texas car in New 
England, which proves that Texas is far 
away and that Texans have yet to discover 
this wonderland. 

It's very much worth the long ride. 

For New England, this has been a hot sum- 
mer, But the weather has been capricious; 
whenever we have stopped for the night, 
showers have welcomed us. 

Perhaps we brought them from Texas, 

We broke the warm spell and the drought 
as well when we first invaded New Hamp- 
shire for a look at the short stretch of it that 
faces the sea. 

We touched the Atlantic at Portsmouth, 
one of the old ard glamorous towns of the 
New England coast. 

Fishing ships for many generations have 
sailed from its harbor, and today the atomie 
submarines of the U.S. Navy put out from 
its naval base. 

From the long veranda at James Barker 
Smith's Wentworth-by-the-Sea, I surveyed 
the bleak Atlantic through a cold drizzle 
which brought the temperature down to 54. 

Out there on the horizon were the fuzzy 
outlines of the Isles of Shoals, of which there 
are elght at high tide and nine at low tide. 

The two largest of these islands are 
owned and used by the Unitarians and Con- 
gregational churches, one of the oldtimers 
told me. And there church groups rough 
98 during the summer season. It's rough, 

Wentworth-by-the-Sea is a busy place, 
where there's talk of fishing and clambakes 
and golf and the stock market * * and can 
Rockefeller beat Nixon in New Hampshire? 

Beginning here and going on upstate into 
Maine and back down into the White Moun- 
tains, we found Yankce hospitality. 

New Hampshire is an easygoing State, No 
rush. You see mills on its clear rivers, logs 
floating down to be made into pulp and pa- 
per. 

Its farms are small, Just right for corn and 
apples and produce and poultry and small 
dairy herds. And its great winter crop is 
maple syrup. 

But until the red and yellow maple leaves 
turn to brown and are blown to the ground 
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by the ocean and mountain breezes, tourists 
are a mighty big crop. 

Mostly, they seem to come from New York 
and Jersey and Philadelphia. But others are 
dropping in, too, 

It's a quiet land, with a Yankee personal- 
ity that’s both modest and proud. 

We didn’t see a dozen brick houses 
crossing New Hampshire * * * they like their 
frame houses and buildings built of their 
own lumber, and it's thrifty. And they 
don't mind keeping them painted, 


Airport Nuisance 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FLORENCE P. DWYER 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mrs. DWYER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include an editorial from the Sep- 
tember 10 issue of the Newark Evening 
News. This editorial, I believe, concisely 
and accurately sums up the present dis- 
Satisfaction with the record of Govern- 
ment agencies and commercial airlines 
in living up to their responsibilities to 
the people who live in the neighborhoods 
of Newark, LaGuardia, and Idlewild Air- 
Ports. 

The editorial follows: 

AIRPORT NUISANCE 


Rising complaints about airplane noise in 
the New York metropolitan area, stimulated 
by distressing experience with jet aircraft at 
Idlewild, have produced a congressional hear- 
ing and unsatisfactory testimony by the 
air industry and Government supervisors. 

The Port of New York Authority is try- 
ing, with limited legal power, to suppress the 
nuisance. It reports an airline conform- 
ance with suggested nolse reduction stand- 
ards of just under 75 percent of all jet take- 
offs during August. It is this 25 percent 
margin of noncompliance which is mainly 
Causing the protest. And the port authority 
charges that one airline is making no effort 
Whatever to comply. 

Port authority* consultirg engineers have 
recommended standards which reduce the 
Screams of the jets and the thunder of 
Piston-engined aircraft to tolerable limits, 
But to meet these standards some takeoffs 
must be made with less than capacity fuel 
loads, requiring a refueling stop which cuts 
into profits, The airlines ought to know 
from history that when the profit motive con- 
filcts with public convenience and necessity, 
the public usually wins out. 

Remedies for the nuisance are available 
to public agencies. Its general counsel ad- 
Vises the port authority it can withdraw 
Permission for jet operations at its airports. 
This, of course, would be an “extreme sanc- 
tion” which the authority is reluctant to 
impose. The new Federal Aviation Agency 
claims full power to deal with the situation, 
but its administrator says noise abatement 
regulations cannot be issued until technical 
and legal studies have been completed. 

In view of the exhaustive research under- 
taken for the port authority, the public will 
want to know precisely what other studies 
are needed and when they will be completed 
and what will be done about them. 

Representative Dwyer, of Union, says 
neither the airlines nor the regulating agen- 
Cies are making any determined effort to 
leasen avoidable noise and low flying. With 
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the exceptions noted by the port authority, 
this appears to be generally true. It is a 
shabby reward for the taxpayers who have 
provided millions for airline subsidies and 
for the construction of tax-free public 


Report of the Ist Session of the 86th 
Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a report to 
the people of Tennessee on the activities 
of Congress during the 1st session of the 
86th Congress. This has been an ex- 
tremely active session, and a lengthy one. 
Many of the bills considered here have 
been of direct concern to the people of 
my State, and I want them to know of 
our efforts. 

There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Dear Frrenp: Now that Congress is ap- 
proaching adjournment, I want to write you 
about some of my impressions of this Ist 
session. And I also want to take this oppor- 
tunity to thank you for the comments, ob- 
servations, and recommendations many of 
you submitted which have been so helpful 
to me in these past several months. 

THE LEGISLATIVE AND THE EXECUTIVE 

Before elaborating on specific measures, it 
should be pointed out that it is the re- 
sponsibility of the Congress to consider the 
merits of each proposed piece of legislation 
and then vote according to the individual 
conscience of its Members, By the same 
token, it is the responsibility of the President 
to consider the merits of each plece of legis- 
lation reaching his desk, and sign or veto 
each measure according to his own con- 
science. 

This session has been marked by many 
Presidential vetoes. 

The President vetoed a measure which 
would have given the Rural Electric Admin- 
istration a more independent voice in the 
making of loans to REA cooperatives. He 
vetoed a wheat program bill which would 
have offered price supports of 90 percent of 
parity in exchange for 25-percent cuts in 
plantings. The President vetoed a tobacco 
program bill which would have stabilized 
and frozen price supports. 

The first two housing bills were vetoed, as 
were two civil works appropriations meas- 
ures before Congress overrode his veto. 

THE TVA SELF-FINANCING BILL 

After a long and arduous fight, a TVA 
self-financing bill was approved by the Con- 
gress and signed by the President after 
minor changes were made at his request. 

This was a piece of must legislation, TVA 
now may borrow money at interest from 
private sources as a means of increasing its 
production and distribution capacities. 

A total of $750 million may be borrowed 
by TVA. This money will be repaid by the 
Authority from revenues received from the 
sale of electric power in much the same 
manner as a merchant borrows money from 
his local bank to modernize his store or 
enlarge his stock of merchandise. 
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It also means that TVA is in a position 
to adopt a long-range program of expansion, 
without having to press for annual appro- 
priations from the Congress. 

The TVA self-financing bill was important 
to everyone who lives and works in the 
Valley. à 

ECONOMY IN GOVERNMENT 

The Congress took a sharp knife and cut 

$1.4 billion from the President's budget. 


LABOR LEGISLATION 


In the field of labor-management, the first 
major piece of legislation since the original 
Taft-Hartley Act was approved by this ses- 
sion of Congress. 

Passage of the measure ended a long drawn 
out and often bitter controversy in Wash- 
ington and throughout the United States. 

During the peak of the debate, all Mem- 
bers of Congress received hundreds, if not 
thousands, of letters and telegrams. Some 

wanted a “killer” labor bill, one 
which would do harm to the average working 
man by destroying his collective bargaining 
rights. Others wanted no bill at all, But 
all in all, the average citizen wanted a meas- 
ure which would rid labor unions of 
racketeers and protect the rank and file 
workers without injuring the legitimate 
union movement. 

The approved labor-management law pro- 
vides that unions must file regular financial 
reports, bar former convicts from office, and 
disclose administrative procedures. It also 
guarantees freedom of speech, periodic secret 
elections, and similar rights to members of 
unions. 

The measure gives States the authority to 
handle certain no man’s land cases not now 
handled by the National Labor Relations 


The bill outlaws the hot cargo clause with 
certain exceptions for the garment and con- 
struction industries. It also closes other 
secondary boycott loopholes. 

Another provision outlaws organizational 
and recognition picketing if the employer has 
validly r another union, or if the 
employer has held an NLRB election within 
the preceding 12 months. But such picket- 
ing might be considered legal if the employer 
had engaged in unfair labor practices dur- 
ing the election or in the process of recog- 
nizing the other union, 

There are 18 million union workers and 
nearly 60 million nonunion workers in the 
United States. Good wages built the Nation 
and made it great. Workers, whether organ- 
ized or not, are entitled to a decent share 
of their productivity. They are entitled to 
fair and honest treatment. 

All of us will watch with interest, now 
that the bill has become law, to determine 
whether the measure lives up to the intent 
of Congress. If changes are necessary, the 
next Congress will have every opportunity to 
make them, 

NATIONAL DEFENSE 

We live in an age of pushbutton warfare 
and we are one of the great powers on 
earth. Another great power, Soviet Russia, 
through her leaders, has said on numerous 
occasions that it has the thermonuclear 
power to destroy the United States within 
half a day. 

Members of Congress, even before this ses- 
sion, have made every effort to determine 
whether this Nation is adequately prepared 
to deter Soviet aggression. 

The Gaither report, which was kept secret 
longer than it should have been, said in 


part: 

“The United States is moving in a fright- 
ening course to the status of a second-class 
power.” 

The Rockefeller report said: 

“Unless present trends are reversed, the 
world balance of power will shift in favor 
of the Soviet bloc. If that should happen 
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we are not likely to be given another chance 
to remedy our failings.” 

Adm. Hyman G. Rickover stated: I think 
it is almost too late. This is what I worry 
about. * * * Some of my money for fis- 
cal 1958 which was appropriated by Con- 
gress several months ago has not yet been 
made available to me.” 

Secretary of Defense McElroy said: “By 
1962 the Russians may lead the United 
States in guided missiles by as much as 3 
to1.” 

General Thomas Power, Air Force Strate- 
gic Commander, stated: “I think you are just 
risking the whole country. That is how im- 
portant I feel it is. The force which is now 
programed is not adequate because it Is not 
coming fast enough.” 

Faced with these grim facts, the Congress 
approved a measure to create a new National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration with 
nearly $500 million to spend; extended the 
draft to 4 years; extended the Renegotia- 
tion Act under which the Government re- 
covers excessive profits on defense contracts, 
and in general did its best to overcome 
the administration’s avowed intention of 
lagging behind the Soviet Union in long- 
range missiles and other thermonuclear 
instruments of war. 

National defense is a continuing struggle 

those who would economize to a 
point of national risk and those who recog- 
mize the need for a first-class defense even 
if it means tightening belts, 

In January, Members of Congress once 
more will examine the Nation’s defense 
structure with an eye toward further im- 
provements. 


< NEW FEDERAL JUDGES 


A bill creating two additional Federal 
Judgeships for Tennessee was reported out 
of the Senate Judiciary Committee. I am 
hopeful of immediate action once Congress 
meets again In January. 


THE NATIONAL DEBT 


Congress, at the request of President 
Eisenhower, raised the legal limit of the 
national debt to $295 billion. The national 
debt in 1952, when President Eisenhower as- 
sumed office, was $265 billion, or roughly 
$30 billion less than the present amount. 

ALOHA 


A 50th State was born this session of Con- 
gress with the admission of Hawall. The bor- 
ders of the United States now extend north- 
ward to within a few miles of Soviet Siberia 
and into the strategic Pacific. 

HOUSING 


Two housing bills were vetoed by the Presi- 
dent, and a third measure was on his desk 
as Congress prepared to adjourn. 

The need for a sound housing bill was 
obvious from the start, Millions of Ameri- 
cans live in areas which either have become, 
or soon will become, slums. 

It is necessary for the Government to in- 
sure private mortgages if the great postwar 
building program continues for the benefit 
of citizens in Tennessee and throughout the 
Nation. 

In addition, hundreds of colleges are hard 
pressed for classrooms and dormitory ac- 
commodations for their mushrooming en- 
rollments. 

A key section of the third bill extended 
the authority of the FHA. The Federal 
Housing Authority, assuming that such a 
provision would be approved, already had 
issued almost $5 billion of “letters of intent” 
to keep construction moving at a fair and 
honest pace. 

The bill also established minimums of 3 
“percent on the first $13,600 of a house's 
evaluation; 10 percent on the value between 
$13,509 and $18,000; and 30 percent on all 
over $18,000. 
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Maximum interest on rental housing and 
management type mortgages insured by the 
FHA would be raised to 5% percent from 
4% percent with the interest ceiling on sales- 
type cooperatives raised from 5 to 5% per- 
cent. The maximum insurable mortgage 
would be raised from $20,000 to $22,500 for 
one-family units. 

The bill also contained authorization for 
$7,000 new units for low-rent public hous- 
ing to be built by local agencies as a stop- 
gap step toward helping cities rehabilitate 
blighted areas. 

Unfortunately the provision authorizing 
direct loans to colleges for classroom con- 
structtion and equipment was not included 
in the third bill. This provision was con- 
tained in the first two bilis and it was criti- 
cized by the President as objectionable, 


CIVIL WORKS 


The President vetoed two civil works ap- 
propriation bills, but the Congress overrode 
his second veto. 

Civil works measures long have been 
termed “pork barrel” by cynics of Govern- 
ment. Actually, civil works provides money 
for flood control and reclamation projects. 

There is nothing “pork barrel” about a 
flood. More than 1,000 urban communities 
in the United States have been classified as 
flood-endangered areas. The flood threat is 
increasing with the expansion of suburbia. 

the tragic floods of 1955, damage 
in the United States was estimated at $1 
billion, or approximately the total amount 
of the civil works measure which was ap- 
proved over the President's veto. 

We certainly must protect our industrial, 
commercial, and residential areas from floods. 

Included in the measures was one designed 
to bring relief from the continual flooding 
of farm lands and highways in the Forked 
Deer and Obion River areas of the west Ten- 
nessee drainage area. 

Another approved measure calls for a new 
channel for the Wolf River to help alleviate 
the flooded Shelby County bottomlands and 
to remove the somewhat famous unpleasant 
smells from the north and downtown Mem- 
phis, 

The approved appropriations bill in- 
cluded 67 new projects, but the total ap- 
propriation was less than the amount re- 


` quested by the President, 


INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 


In this continuing struggle between the 
free world and the Communist bloc it is nec- 
essary for the United States to bolster the 
economic and military strength of our Allies, 

This Congress established a new Inter- 
American Development Bank to finance proj- 
ects in Latin America. Congress also boosted 
U.S. subscription to the World Bank. 

A Foreign aid measure was approved which 
included $2.1 billion in milf assistance 
and another approximately §1 billion in eco- 
nomic assistance. 

z NATO 


An important meeting was held in London 
in June. It was called the Atlantic Congress 
and it was sponsored by the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization. NATO ts composed of 
15 free world nations who have pooled thelr 
military strength to deter possible Soviet 
aggression. The organization has been most 
successful in its continuing efforts to keep 
the Communists behind their Iron Curtain. 

The Atlantic Congress was approved by 
NATO parliamentarians on à resolution 
which I submitted as chairman of the Polit- 
ical Committee. Some 650 citizens from the 
NATO countries attended the Congress. 
Means of strengthening economic, politica] 
and cultural ties were discussed and in many 
ways this was the most important interna- 
tional meeting of the year. 

Following the Atlantic Congress, the Sen- 
ate approved a resolution authorizing the 
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NATO nations to mect again for the same 
purposes, but this time on a more official 
basis. The Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee will hold hearings on the resolution 
when it convenes in January. The State De- 
partment has given a “green light“ to the 
proposed plan. 
TAXES 


Congress extended for 1 year the Korean 
war corporation taxes and certain excise 
taxes. The transportation and local tele- 
phone taxes were reduced, 

New levies were imposed on life insurance 
companies which will return the Government 
another estimated $215 million annually. 


HIGHWAY PROGRAM 


It looked for awhile as If the Federal high- 
way program would be faced with a financial 
roadblock. As a final resort, Congress in- 
creased the Federal] gas tax from 3 to 4 cents. 
This tax becomes effective on October 1, 1959, 
and continues for 21 months. 

Passage of the highway financing act as- 
sured by an amendment introduced by Sen- 
ator Gore and me, construction of a highway 
bridge over Pickwick Dam near Savannah. 
This will add another vital link in our high- 
way system. 

RAILROAD WORKERS 

The Congress approved a measure increas- 
ing pension and jobless benefits under the 
Railroad Retirement and Unemployment 
Acts. 

VETERANS 


Provided 8100 million for direct housing 
loans to veterans. Readjusted non-service- 
connected disability pensions and provided 
new pensions for widows. 


Extended the surplus farm products law. 
Introduced a Federal food stamp plan for 
needy families in a few trial areas of the 


country, 

Put a ceiling of $50,000 on price support 
benefits. 

POSTAL AND BOND INTEREST RATES 

Congress declined to increase postage rates 
or interest rates on long-term Government 
bonds but did increase rates on E and H 
series savings bonds to a maximum interest 
of 4% percent. 

AIRPORT PROGRAM 


A $63 million matching Federal ald to 
States was approved this session for airport 
improvements for the fiscal years of 1960 
and 1961. 

WILD HORSE BILL 


A bill prohibiting mechanized roundups 
of an estimated 20,000 wild horses in West- 
ern States was approved, much to the grati- 
fication of humanitarians everywhere. 


HIGH PRICES 


As chairman of the Senate Antitrust and 
Monopoly Subcommittee, we turned the 
spotlight once again on the high cost of 
living. Hearings of the subcommittee have 
brought out the fact that once an industry 
obtains near-monopolistic control of a prod- 
uct, prices are increased far and beyond the 
worth of the product, 

Nobody is against profitmaking, but price 
gouging is something else. 

Upon subcommittee recommendation, this 
Congress passed a bill to tighten the Clayton 
Act so as to give speedier relief to small 
businessmen damaged by monopolistic 
practices, such as price discrimination. 

The Senate passed a bill to make more 
effective antitrust enforcement by the De- 
partment of Justice by empowering the At- 
torney General to compel the production of 
documents in civil antitrust suits. 

The subcommittee also held hearings and 
reported for consideration by the Judiciary 
Committee two important proposed bills: 8. 
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11 (equality of opportunity bill), and 8. 
442 (premerger notification bill). 

Hearings also were held in the adminis- 
tered price field in the bread industry, as 
Well as administered price inflation and the 
Public interest. 

CIVIL RIGHTS 

The right of every qualified American 
citizen to vote is basic and sacred. Any in- 
telligent investigation of voting privileges is 
Worthwhile. I hope that the Civil Rights 
Commission will get. back on the track of 
investigating the matter of voting, and, at 
the same time, it will get out of some of the 
other fields into which, unfortunately, it has 
wandered, 

As Commissioner Battle, a distinguished 
former Governor of Virginia, has said, we 
need to have considerably more discussion of 
the problems of human relations before legis- 
lative action is taken. 

While I am highly displeased with much of 
the Commission's report, especially its inac- 
Curacies, I believe that continuation of the 
Study with a revamped Commission may be 
the best defense against more drastic or even 
Punitive legislation. While the study is 
Boing on, a telling argument can be made 
&galnst the enactment of any punitive legis- 
lation. ‘Therefore, I believe extension of the 
Commission's life is the best way to prevent 
legislation which could be harshly unfair to 
the South, 4 

For these reasons, I voted for extension of 
Commission, I was joined in this yote 

¥-71 other Senators, including my colleague 

Tennessee, Senator Gort, and the Demo- 
2 majority leader, Senator LYNDON 
OHNSON, 
CONCLUSION 


1 Now that the Congress is about to adjourn, 
or is my intention to visit every county in 
ennessee as a means of reporting to the 
People, and at the same time obtaining ad- 
vice and recommendations for use when the 
Senate convenes next January. 
Mo addition, the Senate Antitrust and 
a Nopoly Subcommittee will hold hearings 
uring the next few weeks on such important 
Questions as matched Government bids, the 
Promotion of professional boxing, and ad- 
red prices in the drug industry. 
I want 3 ny 3 tor 2 
suggestions ve receiv 
Sasing this session. Be assured that I wel- 
your continuing interest and recom- 
Mendations for new legislation. 


ly, 
Esrxs KEPAUVER, 
wo US. Senator. 


Invitation to Mr. Khrushchev 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


5 Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr, 

Deaker, under leave to extend my re- 
10 ks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
Free news editorial from the Concord 
W Press of Concord, Mass., for 
nec nesday, September 9, 1959. This 
“Mn editorial is entitled “Invitation to 
ise Khrushchev.” This news editorial 
Werten by Mrs. Edward J. Bander, of 
fries Concord, Mass., a constituent and 
ec y of mine. Itillustrates many basic 
tas ties in our free way of life. Cer- 

inly Mr, Khrushchey and the Russian 
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people would profit by a visit to West 
Concord, Mass., as well as Concord, 
Mass., and to experience the happiness 
and contentment and peaceful living of 
free human beings living in a Nation 
under God: 
INVITATION TO Mr. KHRUSHCHEYV 
West CONCORD, Mass., 
September 1, 1959. 

Deak Ma. KHRUSHCHEV: I see in the big 
newspapers lately how a lot of people in this 
country are being asked where they would 
take you and what they would show you if 
they had the chance during your impending 
visit to the United States of America. Well, 
Mr. K., I've been asking myself that question 
and I thought you might like to know what I 
decided, 

1 guess I should made it clear first, though, 
that I'm no high Government official or big 
political theorist or atomic scientist, or any- 
thing like that. In fact, I'm not even what 
you might call a “leading citizen” here in 
my home town. To be perfectly honest with 


vou, Mr. K., I'm just one of the millions of 


little people you can see anywhere you go 
in America. Don’t get the wrong idea, 
though—I'm very proud to be one of them 
and I share with all of them a conviction 
which you may have a little trouble under- 
standing when you get over here: a convic- 
tion that my opinion is just as good as the 
next fellow's, no matter who he is. So that’s 
why I don't feel the least bit hesitant about 
writing you this letter. 

Now, if I could take you anywhere I wanted 
to in America, I'm sure I couldn't do much 
better than to start out by showing you all 
the famous landmarks in Concord, Mass., 
the town that has often been called the 
“Birthplace of American Freedom"—and be- 
lieve me, you'd get a very generous sampling 
of the historical and cultural starch that has 
gone right into the backbone of this country 
from its earliest days right up to and includ- 
ing the present. 

However, knowing what a busy schedule 
you'll have—if I could take you to only one 
spot, I'd have to give up all that and bring 
you, instead, to West Concord, Mass. Be- 
cause there's a little flower garden that grows 
right behind the shanty at the railroad cross- 
ing here in West Concord, and that's the one 
thing I'd like most of all for you to see. 

I suppose you're entitled to know why I'd 
bring you all the way over here to show you 
a flower garden, so let me try to explain. 

You see, Mr. K., this little garden—which 
doesn’t cover an area much more than 8 feet 
by 10 feet—involves a lot of those little peo- 
ple I mentioned „earlier. Of course, it in- 
volves a few who are kind of big in their own 
way, too, but I wouldn’t be surprised if they'd 
Just as soon be counted among the little 
people I'm talking about. 

Now about this garden. You understand, 
of course, that the land itself is owned 
partly by the town of Concord and partly 
by the Boston & Maine Railroad (which ts 
& pretty fair-sized outfit in these parts), but 
the flower garden was started by a man from 
Concord named George Mulcahy. Mr. Mul- 
cahy was one of the gate tenders for the 
railroad here in West Concord, and he really 
loved flowers. I guess maybe he thought 
pretty well of this country, too, because he 
set up a flagpole right at the edge of his 


en. 

Well, Mr. Muleahy died a few years ago 
and anyone might have expected his little 
garden to be long gone by now. There are 
two main reasons why it isn't and they are, 
one Mr. George Turnbull, of Little- 
ton (formerly of South Acton), and one 
Mr. Tony Garceau, of West Acton, and I'd 
like very much for you to meet both these 
gentlemen, Mr. K. You see, they were two 
of Mr. Mulcahy's fellow crossing tenders and 
after he passed on, they sort of agreed to try 
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to keep his garden going between them, 
And it has worked out very well. Mr. Turn- 
bull works the 7-to-3 shift and Mr. Garceau 
8 over on the 3-to-11, and between them 

ey've really kept the garden flourishing. 
It’s quite a bit of work for them, of course, 
but they don't mind. In fact, they’ve added 
a lot of new powers as they went along, 
some grown from seed (which Mr. Turnbull 
bought himself—we have no commissar for 
this sort of thing, you understand), some 
transplanted from Mr. Garceau’s private 
garden—and others that have been donated 
by friends. For instance, Mrs. Aida Macone 
(who lives right across the street) donated 
the pansies which Mr, Turnbull set out to- 
gether with a small square of marigolds 
right in the middle of the garden (in front 
of the signal box), and they look upon this 
particular spot as a kind of little personal 
memorial to their old mutual friend, the 
late Mr. Mulcahy. 

Then there’s the row of glads that runs 
the length of the fencing at one end of the 
garden—they were donated by Mr. Charles 
Lombardo, the local barber whose shop is 
across the street. Speaking of the fencing— 
it was freshly painted this year, compli- 
ments of Mr. John Damon (he's one of our 
town selectmen and also one of the present 
owners of the long-established and very suc- 
cessful Damon family business, the Con- 
cord Woodworking Co. suppose you'd call 
him a capitalist). Then there's the flag- 
pole—completely repainted this summer 
with paint donated by Mr. Al Soffritti, of 
Concord. 

Now you might figure that a 

spell would raise hayoc with ine eran, 
Mr. K, inasmuch as there’s no water in the 
shanty and there’s no bureaucracy around 
to handle the problem—but if you did, you'd 

wrong. The boys can always get 
water, even thought it has to be carried by 
the bucketful—there’s Lena's Launderette 
right across the way and then, heading down 
Church Street and Commonwealth Avenue 
from Lena's, there's Maguire's Town Taxi 
and Condons’ Package Store, and the owners 
of all these establishments have a standing 
agreement with the boys to provide water 
anytime it’s needed. 

I'd certainly like for you to meet and talk 
with every one of the people I've mentioned, 
Mr. K. And then, if you have a few more 
minutes, I'd like for you to sit back and 
relax on one of the benches or old chairs 
just beyond the garden, underneath the big 
maple tree which shades the whole area. 
Maybe Miss Olive Hosmer will come by on 
her way to the library and stop to chat with 


proudest 
she never passes by without stopping to ad- 
mire the garden—and she knows every 
flower in it, 

Then, too, this is a spot where all the 
boys; young and old, get together to swap 
stories and opinions, and maybe you could 
listen in. Of course they don't always see 
eye to eye, and you might even get to hear 
them criticizing the Government—ours or 
yours or anyone else’s, for that matter. 
But don’t be alarmed if a policeman should 
come along and stop to listen—the area's 
just part of his beat and he’s not going to 
haul anyone off to jall, because (strange as 
the practice may seem to you, Mr. K), crit- 
icizing governments is quite a pastime in 
this country, as well as a privilege guar- 
anteed every one of us from the moment 
we're born, along with the right to express 
honest differences of opinion on any matter, 

So now maybe I can explain why I did so 
much talking earlier about the little people 
in this country, Mr. K. It was because I 
was going to tell you a lot of things about 
a pretty representative group of little people 
here in West Concord, representative of all 
the little people in America that you seem 
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to spend a lot of time talking about over 
there in Russia. You always sound as if 
you really feel quite sorry for us, because you 
figure that the big people over here don't 
give a hoot about the little people and that 
big and little alike, we're only interested in 
making money, so that we poor little people 
really don't have much of anything worth 
living for, And you seem to be saying 
lately that you think we little people are go- 
ing to wake up one of these days and real- 
ize how superior your way of life is to ours, 
and then we'll switch over to yours volun- 
tarily. I’d just like to say to you, Mr. K., 
don’t hold your breath waiting for that 
to happen, 

And if you are sincerely interested in the 
welfare of the little people of the world 
(and I think maybe in your own way you 
are), and you just can’t make it out to West 
Concord this time ‘round, could you still 
give some thought to the little people I've 
been telling you about? Because if you 
think about them enough you may realize 
one very important fact that it seems to me 
you're overlooking at the moment, and that 
is that even if we little people over here 
are as misearable and materialistic, with as 
little worth living for as you seem to think— 
we just don't realize it, Mr. K., and it's 
going to be a long time before we do. 

So someday when you're sitting over 
there in the Kremlin feeling sorry for us, 
would you do me one small favor? Ask 
yourself, Mr. K., if the story of the little 
flower garden here in West Concord, exactly 
as I’ve told it to you (and every word of it 
was true) — ask yourself if it could all happen 
in your country today? Or could it hap- 
pen—as our great American journalist-phi- 
losopher Harry Golden would say— Only 
in America.” 

Sincerely, 
F. W. B. 


UNICEF: An Outstanding Example of 


International Cooperation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FRANCES P. BOLTON 


Or OHTO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES ~ 
Friday, September 11, 1959 


Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker; the 
United Nations International Children's 
Emergency Fund is one of the best dem- 
onstrations we have of international co- 
operation on basic common responsibili- 
ties. What is more basic than children 
everywhere in the world? What is more 
important than that the countries and 
the people of the world work together 
in their behalf? 

Focusing on the needs of sick, starving, 
and crippled children, UNICEF serves 
as the world meeting place where all 
governments, regardless of political 
ideologies, can unite in common cause 
against mankind’s greatest scourges— 
disease, starvation, and ignorance. The 
vicious circle formed by these mass 
enemies of the human race is the natural 
breeding ground of war, and none of 
its victims can suffer more hopelessly 
than helpless, innocent children, who 
are, after all, the only hope for the 
future of the world. 

As a longtime member of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs, I have tried 
to keep abreast of such organizations 
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as World Health and UNICEF and have 
had opportunity to see at firsthand some 
of the work they do in the outposts of 
the world. I do believe that not until 
you have seen starving mothers and 
children drink the milk furnished them, 
not until you have seen literally thou- 
sands of penicillin injections given that 
will definitely cure yaws, or the sul- 
phones that are slowly making inroads 
on leprosy, and other such, can you 
evaluate the work done. To see, fur- 
ther, as I have seen, the far-reaching 
results of malnutrition, of lack of sani- 
tation, all of it unnecessary, gives one 
a deep sense of responsibility and ob- 
ligation to the less fortunate, as well as 
a sense of gratitude that there do exist 
such organizations as WHO and 
UNICEF. 

Whatever work is good, of necessity 
reflects the quality and capacity of the 
man at the top. UNICEF's stature to- 
day certainly tells the story of what 
Maurice Pate, its executive director, has 
brought to it. Associated with former 
President Herbert Hoover in the relief 
work in Europe following the First World 
War, he has applied his training and his 
knowledge with ability and wisdom. 

Few people have any concept of the 
many problems there are in the day-to- 
day direction of an organization obliged 
to cope with differences of nationality, 
religion, customs and attitudes on the 
part of the staff itself. These same 
problems exist in the various govern; 
ments so eager to gain the benefits of 
UNICEF aid for their own people. 
These difficulties are very clearly and 
sympathetically given in “Half the 
World's Children“ written by Spurgeon 
M. Keeny, of Pennsylvania, the director 
of UNICEF's Asia regional office. Icom- 
mend it to you. 

The following information, prepared 
by the U.S. Committee for UNICEF, 
which has offices in the U.N. Building in 
New York City, has been prepared to 
furnish answers to some of the questions 
most often asked about the work of 
UNICEF by organizations, publications, 
and individuals: 

INFORMATION ON UNICEF 

1. For "all the world's children": The 
United Nations Children’s Fund (UNICEF) 
is the world's largest international agency 
devoted exclusively to the welfare of chil- 
dren. Its aid is completely outside the realm 
of politics; it is given without regard to race, 
nationality, creed or political belief. 

2. Promotes self-help: UNICEF helps the 


‘governments of underdeveloped countries 


that request assistance (child population: 
about 750 million) to initiate or strengthen 
comprehensive measures to better the wel- 
fare of their children. The Children's Fund, 
in cooperation with U.N. agencies such as 
the World Health Organization (WHO), 
Food and Agriculture Organization (PAO) 
and Technical Assistance (TA) provides 
equipment and technical skill—however, the 
full responsibility for running the health 
and welfare programs is assumed by the gov- 
ernments themeelves. Eventually, the gov- 
ernments take over the entire responsibility 
tor the programs started with UNICEF's aid; 
these often provide a model for permanent 
health services, and in this way the benefits 
of UNICEF's assistance are permanent. 

3. How it works: The governments that 
request assistance provide an average of 
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$2.50 in Internal matching expenditures for 
every dollar spent by UNICEF for supplies 
not available within the assisted countries 
and to help the training of national person- 
nel in the fields of health, nutrition and 
child welfare. Specifically, UNICEF pro- 
vides basic medical equipment for maternal 
and child health centers; insecticides, drugs, 
and transport to initiate and run campaigns 
against endemic diseases usually affecting 
children, cuch as trachoma, malaria, yaws, 
leprosy, and tuberculosis; UNICEF also pro- 
vides powdered milk and vitamins for child 
feeding; equipment for dairies and milk- 
drying plants and for the processing of high- 
protein foods; and UNICEF sponsors nutri- 
tion education programs carried out through 
schools and maternal and child health 
centers. 

4. UNICEF Board: UNICEF operates under 
the direction of a 30-nation executive board 
which meets once a year (see list of mem- 
bers for 1959 hereafter). Its decisions are 
implemented by an Executive Director, New 
York Headquarters staff and a small staff 
of representatives in country, area and re- 
gional offices in many parts of the world. 

5. Financial aspects: UNICEF is entirely 
supported by voluntary contributions. About 
90 percent comes from governments and 
the rest from organizations and individuals. 
In 1958, 87 governments contributed 20 mil- 
lon dollars. UNICEF funds are allocated to 
programs according to need and only 6.8 per- 
cent go toward administrative costs. 

6, U.S. contribution: The U.S. Govern- 
ment is in large part responsible for ini- 
tiating the idea of a United Nations agency 
for assistance to the world's children. It 
has been the largest contributor since 
UNICEF was organized. The US. Govern- 
ment contribution in 1958 was $11 milion. 
In recent years the U.S. contribution to 
UNICEF has represented a decreasing per- 
centage of the budget of the Children’s 
Fund since contributions from other govern- 
ments have been on the increase. The US. 
percentage in 1957 was 56 percent, in 1959 
it will be 50 percent. 

7. Financial aid: Assisted governments do 
not receive money. UNICEF provides sup- 
plies and equipment to strengthen child 
health, welfare and nutrition programs on ® 
basis which is worked out between the Chil- 
dren's Fund and the aided government con- 
cerned; technical advice comes from WHO, 
FAO or other UN agencies, Each project has 
to be approved by UNICEF's 30-nation Exec- 
utive Board. UNICEF field workers see to 
careful dispensing of all supplies; training 
aides and stipends are closely supervised. 
Records are kept and audited ‘by UNICEF 
and by the Board of External Auditors of 
the United Nations. 

8. Citizen support: Citizens in both donor 
and recipient countries voluntarily sup 
UNICEF work.. UNICEF welcomes the inter- 
est and support of all responsible nongovern- 
mental organizations and individuals. its 
Executive Board has granted consultative 
status to 59 international nongovornmen 
organizations including all the major rell- 
gious, civic, professional and service groups, 
In a number of countries, as in the Uni 
States, national UNICEF committees have 
been formed with the approval and cooper® 
tion of the governments concerned. UN 
gratefully acknowledges the help it receives 
from these citizen organizations, and believes 
their record of supporting thelr govornmen 
policies relative to the children’s fund pro- 
vides their best endorsement, 

9. The U.S. Committee for UNICEF, a non- 
profit organization incorporated under the 
laws of New York State, was established to 
stimulate interest in “all the world's chil- 
dren” and promote a channel for U.S. citi- 
zen participation in the work of the Unt 
Nations Children's Fund. The U.S. Commit 
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tee is authorized by its certificate of incor- 
poration to receive tax deductible contribu- 
tions for the Children's Fund. Financial rec- 
ords are carefully kept and are audited by an 
outside accounting firm. The audited ac- 
counts are registered annually with Dun & 
Bradstreet, National Information Bureau, Na- 
tional Better Business Bureau and are avall- 
able to other recognized accrediting agencies. 

10. Committee projects: The U.S. Com- 
mittee's primary purpose is to help more 
People become aware of UNICEF—why it is 
needed, whom it helps, and the result of 
its aid. This aim is promoted by three ma- 
jor annual projects: 

(a) Trick or treat for UNICEF: This is a 
Halloween program which enables young 
Americans to contribute to the welfare of 
their less fortunate contemporaries around 
the world. The program has grown from a 
Small, spontaneous in 1950 to 
One in which millions of boys and girls take 
Part each year. In donating their "treats" 
of coins to UNICEF, children not only enjoy 
all the traditional fun of Halloween, but de- 
tive pride and pleasure from the knowledge 
that they are helping UNICEF's. vital work. 
At the same time, communities find the 
Project an opportunity for wholehearted 
Cooperation to convert a former “problem 
day” into one with a constructive purpose. 

(b) UNICEF greeting cards: First brought 
Out 10 years ago, they benefit the work of 
the Children's Fund. Each year since 1949, 
World famous artists have contributed 
Paintings as designs, making possible a 
Unique greeting card which does more than 
Convey wishes for happiness—it actually 

happiness, in the form of milk and 
Medicines, to many of the world’s needy 
children. 


(c) “Hi Neighbor”: A book which annually 
describes five UNICEF-aided countries in 
terms of children’s interests, supplemented 
by a record of songs and dances from the 


Same lands. 
jean executive board members for 
59: Australia, Austria, Belgium, Brazil, 
Chile, China, Colombia, Czechoslovakia, 
Dominican Republic, Equador, El Salvador, 
France, Germany (Federal Republic of), 
India, Indonesia, Iran, Israel, Italy, New 
— d. Pakistan, Philippines. Poland, 
“co Switzerland, Union of Soviet Social- 
Republics, United Arab Republic, United 
1 United States, Yugoslavia, Tunisia. 
oe and territories receiving 


Africa: Algeria (French departments of); 
Cas under French administration; 
tral African Federation, Northern Rho- 
desia, Nyasaland, Southern Rhodesia; French 
publie a g. Central African Republic, Re- 
of wu of Chad, Republic of Congo, Republic 
or Ty. ey. Republic of Gaboon, Republic 
le, ory Coast, Mauritanian Islamic Repub- 
Republic of Niger, State of Senegal, Re- 
lic of Sudanese, Republic of Voltaic, 
unn Ghana: Republic of Guinea; 
thes Liberia; 1 Republic; Mauri- 
Helena rocco: * Federation of Nigeria; St. 
Britian’ Sierra Leone;? Tanganyika under 
Prench administration; Togoland under 
. 1 2 
Za 3 tration; Tunisla; Uganda; 
teen Afghanistan? Burma, Cambodia, 
un China (Taiwan), Gilbert and Ellice 
Ja $, Hong Kong,’ Indiat Indonesia.“ 
Men Federation of Malaya, Netherlands 
Pakis nen, New Hebrides, North Borneo? 
Sol AN. Philippines,t Sarawak. Singapore, 
iomon Isiands, Thailand, Vietnam.“ 
Sotastern Mediterranean: 


— 
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The Americas: Argentina,* Bolivia, Brazil. 
British Guiana, British Honduras,’ British 
Virgin Islands, Chile, Colombia. Costa Rica 
Dominican Republic, Ecuador, El Salvador, 
French Guiana (Department of France), 
Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras, Mexico, Nica- 
ragua, Panama,’ Paraguay,’ Peru,’ Surinam, 
Uruguay, West Indies Federation: Antigua,: 
Barbados, Dominica, Grenada, Jamaica, 
Montserrat, St. Kitts-Nevis-Angullla, St. 
Lucia, St. Vincent, Trinidad and Tobaga,* 
Turks and Caicos, 


1 Denotes those which also contribute to 
UNICEF's central fund. 


How Hungry is “Toothy” Labor Law? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JEFFERY COHELAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include an article that appeared 
in the September 13, 1959, edition of the 
Washington Post by the distinguished 
staff writer and labor economist, Mr. 
Bernard D. Nossiter. In light of the re- 
cently passed labor reform bill, the re- 
marks of Mr. Nossiter are timely and 
pertinent to the question of the immedi- 
ate future for industrial relations in the 
United States: 

How HUNGRY 1s “ToorHy” LABOR Law? 

(By Bernard D. Nossiter) 

Postnatal examinations of the labor bill, 
as thick last week as the cigar smoke at a 
gathering of union business agents, agree 
on only one central conclusion: 

Co: has spawned a two-headed baby 
with its “Labor-Management Reporting and 
Disclosure Act of 1959.“ 

One head sinks some infant teeth into the 
corruption dramatized by Senator JOHN L. 
McCie.uan’s Rackets Committee. The other 
nips at union organizing and strike weap- 
ons. 

Ironically, the bill's sections dealing di- 
rectly with corruption were written with 
comparatively little argument. The Team- 
sters Union complained loud, long, and 
vainly against powers given the Secretary of 
Labor to investigate reports. The AFL-CIO 
and a large minority of the Senate took a 
gloomy view at first of the “bill of rights” 
for union members grafted onto the measure 
by MCCLELLAN. 

But the real struggles came over the bill's 
title VII—amendments to the Taft-Hartley 
Act which touch on union power. The dif- 
ferences between “strong,” “moderate” and 
„soft“ bills turned essentially on how they 
treated union boycotts and picket lines. 

A SIZE-UP 

The experts are neither sure in their own 
minds nor do they agree with one another 
about the economic consequences of the 
measure Congress finally passed. Obviously, 
much depends on interpretations by the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board, its independ- 
ent General Counsel, and the courts. Sec- 
tions of Taft-Hartley, particularly in the 
picketing and boycott area, are still un- 
settled 12 years after the bill was passed. 

But, in a very tentative sort of way, the new 
law is expected to yield these results; 
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Organizing of the unorganized, which has 
not kept pace with the growth of the labor 
force since Taft-Hartley, will be slowed even 
further. This means that the largely non- 
union South and the great mass of unorgan- 
ized whitecollar workers will stay outside 
union ranks until organized labor comes up 
with new techniques and fresh appeals. 

Craft unions like the plumbers and sheet- 
metal workers will be much harder hit than 
the mass-production industrial unions like 
Walter Reuther’s Autoworkers. But indus- 
trial unions in migrating industries, like the 
textile workers and chemical workers, will 


also find it more difficult to organize or back 


up demands. 

New crimps have been put in the economic 
and organizing power of the Teamsters, de- 
spite President James R. Hoffa's cries to the 


contrary. 
WEAPONS SYSTEM 

For the most part, industrial unions in 
steel, coal, and autos have organized the pro- 
duction worker in their jurisdiction. They 
back up wage demands by withdrawing these 
workers and shutting down production. 
They rarely rely on boycotts or on picket 
Hnes to sign up nonunion plants. 

But both these latter weapons are impor- 
tant to the crafts, the Teamsters, and white- 
collar unions . 

The Taft-Hartley Act appeared to outlaw 
secondary boycotts and union pressure on an 
employer aimed at getting him to stop deal- 
ing with another firm, the primary firm 
with which the union had a dispute. Taft- 
Hartley prohibited a union from discourag- 
ing the secondary firm's workers’ handling of 
the primary firm’s goods, But it said noth- 


the “hot cargo” pacts, truckers normally car- 
rying goods in and out of the warehouse 
would agree not to transport the struck 
cargo. This pressure could persuade the 
warehouse operators to sign up. 

DEPLETED ARSENAL 


The new law, however, specifically pro- 
hibits such agreements with two execptions: 
garment workers and, in a very limited way, 
building trades workers. 

Moreover, the new law includes a section 
outlawing secondary boycott pressure against 
any person, not just workers of the secondary 
firm. 


The provisions also strike at many 


boycott 
unions which depended on Teamster aid to 
and economic de- 


partment store unless Teamster drivers re- 
fuse to pick up and deliver merchandise. 
Now, individual drivers may still decide on 
their own not to cross a clerks’ picket line. 
But the Teamsters as a union can't make 
truckers agree not to send their drivers out 
with goods for the struck store. 

A big, open question is what will happen 
to drivers who refuse to cross picket lines 
at struck shops. The Teamsters will attempt 
to write contracts with truckers providing 
that workers can't be fired for such refusals. 
If these contracts are upheld, the boycott 
provisions may not have nearly as much bite 
as has been expected. 

Another feature of the boycott section pro- 
hibits workers from picketing stores 
goods coming from a struck plant. This is 
& marginal weapon, billed as an advertising 
device. Actually, it is a technique aimed at 
getting employees working in or servicing the 
store to bring pressure on the struck manu- 


~ facturer through their employer. 
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’ SAGGING PICKETS 

The new curbs on organizational picket- 
ing—lines set up around nonunion shops to 
bring workers into unlons—will compel la- 
bor organizers to sell these workers on the 
advantages of the union before the union 
turns on economic heat, In the South and 
in white-collar offices, where suspicion and 
hostility toward unions is common, this 
won't be easy. 

Unionists frankly admit they often set up 
organizing picket lines where many workers 
haven't been sold on the union. - The picket- 
ing has been justified as necessary to protect 
the standards of organized shops. It was 
aimed at pressuring holdouts into the union 
and, in some cases, pressuring the employer 
by shutting off his deliveries. 

Now, these Hnes can't be maintained for 
more than 30 days unless the union asks the 
NLRB for an election in which the union 
must win a majority of the votes to be certi- 
fied. Moreover, unions can't picket an un- 
organized shop where an election has been 
held within a year or in which another union 
is the recognized agent. 

Curiously enough, this last provision could 
seal racket unions into a shop. An employer 
could agree to recognize a crooked local which 
then might get certified by the NLRB. A 
legitimate union could picket this plant only 
if it could prove that the employer had con- 
nived with the racket local. Such proof is 
hard to come by. 

But if this gives the crooked union leader 
any comfort, the bills other six titles will 
send him scurrying to lawyers and ac- 
countants. In general, these sections rely 
on disclosure to prevent union officials from 
treating members“ dues as their personal 
property. 

All unions, down to the smallest local, will 
be required to report in detail how they got 
their funds and how they are spending them. 
A special fiduciary section requires union of- 
ficers to spend and invest solely for the bene- 
fit of the organization. 

Moreover, officials must report any side 
ventures they engage in or gifts they get 
from employers with whom their unlon bar- 
gains. This is designed to expose to public 
and members’ views the kind of generosity 
some truckers have shown toward Hoffa and 
his predecessor, Dave Beck. 

Employers and their union-taming middle- 
men, like Nathan Shefferman, are also re- 
quired to report gifts to unionists and report 

tures to steer workers away from a 
union or into a favored organization. 

But middlemen-lawyers need not report 
matters arising from a legitimate attorney- 
client relationship” and this could be a large 
escape hatch. 

Hoffa's program to rehabilitate former 
convicts by putting them on Teamster pay- 
rolls may also be overhauled. The law pro- 
hibits erstwhile burglars, arsonists, em- 
bezzlers, and certain other felons from hold- 
ing union office for 5 years after their con- 
viction. However, some lawyers think that 
this section’s ban against Communists in 
union office may be unconstitutional. 

Another antihoodlum section requires ofi- 
clals handling unon funds to be bonded for 
up to $500,000. Bonding companies don't 
like to write guarantees for men with records. 

Perhaps the biggest and least-charter de- 
parture in the new law are sections aimed 
at breaking union autocrats stranglehold on 
their offices. Periodic, secret-ballot elections 
are now required. Union members are also 

teed within some limits, the right to 
vote, caucus, pass on dues, sue their union, 
or speak against its policies without fear 
of retaliation. 

It ts still far too early to tell whether 
these sections will stir a prosperity-number 
membership; whether they can be used by 
employer agents to harass a union, or 
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whether they will encourage a militancy in 
some timid unions that employers who 
fought so hard for the “bill of rights” never 
foresaw. 


Gold, Foreign Aid, and Trade 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, since this 
excerpt is pertinent to several recent 
speeches and remarks I have made in the 
House, under unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp, I in- 
clude therein a very provocative article 
by Edwin L. Dale, Jr., in a recent edition 
of the New York Times entitled “Big 
Trade Deficit Is Sparking Move To Cut 
Aid Funds.” 

Understandably, thoughtful Ameri- 
cans should be deeply concerned by the 
marked and steady decrease in the U.S. 
gold stock pile and by evidence and signs 
of waste, inefficiency and mismanage- 
cee in the administration of foreign 

The substantial shift in the balance 
of international trade and our steadily 
depleting gold stock pile can be viewed 
in no other way than with deep concern. 

I have felt for sometime past that 
Congress should very carefully reevalu- 
ate and reshape our current monetary 
policies as well as our mutual security 
policies and reciprocal trade policies. 
Current trends are alarming and the 
growing evidence of maladjustment in 
these fields requires our immediate and 
most penetrating attention. 

I appeal again to the executive depart- 
ment to exercise its authority and pow- 
ers under current laws to stop the out- 
flow of gold, eliminate waste and 
improvidence in foreign aid, and expedi- 
tiously check cheap foreign imports 
which are now threatening American 
workers, American industries and the 
American standard of living. 

The article follows: 

Bio Trape Dericrr Is SPARKING Move To Cur 
Am FUNDS—UNTrTED STATES WORRIED BY 
DECREASE IN GOLD STOCKPILE AND RISE IN 
FOREIGN Assets HERE 

(By Edwin L. Dale, Jr.) 

Wasuincton, September 5—The big defi- 
cit in the U.S. balance of international pay- 
ments, with its resulting outflow of gold 
and buildup of foreign assets in New York, 
has to have a major impact on ad- 
ministration thinking about foreign aid. 

Powerful voices, centering in financial 
agencies, have begun to argue that the flow 
of Government capital abroad in the form 
of aid is too large for the continued strength 
of the dollar. 

The underlying belief in top administra- 
tion financial circles is that there is an 
entirely new situation in the world econ- 
omy, with European curriencies 
strength while the dollar is showing the first 
faint signs of vulnerability. r 

EMOTIONS IN CONFLICT 

The immediate results of this view came 

in President Eisenhower's trip to Europe, 


September 15 


during which he urged that European na- 
tions undertake a far greater share of the 
burden of helping underdeveloped countries. 

In a sense, the administration is torn be- 
tween two powerful emotions. One stems 
from acceptance of the basic idea that the 
underdeveloped countries must be helped in 
the interest of the United States as well as 
for the good of those nations that get aid. 

The other is a growing fear for the future 
stability of the dollar unless two related 
things happen: domestic finances are con- 
trolled and the balance of international 
transactions is righted. The U.S. deficit in 
international transactions was $3,400 million 
last year and will probably be even larger 
this year. 

FUTURE SEEMS GLOOMY 

As financial officials see the situation, it 
will do no good to anyone if there is a larger 
outflow of aid dollars but the dollar be- 
comes of dubious value. This could hap- 
pen, it is believed, if U.S. payments deficits 
continue on a large scale for many more 


Such a deficit means that foreign coun- 
tries as a whole obtain more dollars than 
they spend to buy American goods. They 
can take the difference in gold or can keep 
it in dollars and invest them in the finan- 
cial markets in New York. These invested 


dollars are potential claims against gold. 


Already they total $15,651 million, not far 
below the gold reserve, which has dwindled 
to $19,524 million. 

As the claims grow and the gold stock 
declined, U.S. short-term liabilities might 
eventually exceed assets. Even that would 
not necessarily mean a run on gold or some 
other crisis. But U.S. officials do not like 
to contemplate even the remotest possibility 
of such an event. 

Besides, some of them, looking ahead, are 
unhappy at the thought of potential pres- 
sure on the United States from what, in ef- 
fect, would be its foreign creditors, The 
United States, which has been exerting the 
pressure for years, does not want to be on 
the receiving end. 

Foreign countries are already substantial 
creditors of the U.S. Government. They have 
inyested about $6,200 million in New York 
in short-term Government securities. Thus, 
as one high official put it, “we're borrowing 
short from foreigners at home and lending 
abroad long.” 

The recent deterioration in the U.S. bal- 
ance of payments has come about mainly 
because of a drop in exports and a rise in 
imports, not because of an increase in foreign 
aid. But as financial officials view the situa- 
tion, foreign aid is the one element in the 
total balance over which the Government 
has considerable control. . 

It is regarded as certain that the ne 
line of thought in the administration will 
be a major theme in conversations with 
foreign finance ministers at the annual 
meeting here later this month of the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund and the Interna- 
tional Bank for Reconstruction and De- 
velopment. 

European countries have been running 
strong surpluses in their balance of pay“ 
ments while the United States has been in 
deficit. To U.S. officials this means only one 
thing: Europe should become a much bigger 
exporter of capital and the United States 8 
smaller one. 

NEW VIEW ON INVESTMENTS ; 

Officials worried about international-pay’ 
ments deficit are even beginning to take 2 
less enthusiastic view of investment abroad 
by American business. Up until very re- 
cently, this was welcomed on every count 
by conservatives and liberals alike 

Now, with the payments deficit uppermost 
in many minds, an investment abroad is fre- 
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quently seen as a double blow—first an im- 
Mediate outfiow of dollars, and, second, a 
Probable set-back to American exports. The 
export loss occurs when an American manu- 
facturer, for example, bullds a plant in Eu- 
Tope to share in the common market rather 
than try to sell goods made in the United 
States. 

This feeling accounts for the Treasury's 
Opposition to a bill to provide new tax in- 
Cenetives for foreign investment unless its 
benefits are limited to investments in under- 
developed countries. 

A reflection of the growing concern about 
the international payments position of the 
United States came in the administration 
Position on the Development Loan Fund in 
the foreign-aid bill. The President refused 
to support a Senate move to put the fund's 
financing on a long-term basis, increase its 
lending authority and get around the appro- 
Priations committees, even though the Presi- 
dent's original position backed all three 


Another reflection of the new line of 
thought, paradoxically, is U.S. support for 
the new International Development Assocla- 
tion, even though this will cost the United 
States $330 million, Such a new institution 
has several merits in the eyes of an official 
Worried about the U.S. payments deficit and 
= Problem of the underdeveloped coun- 

es 


It puts Europe in the lending picture for 
the first time on a formal, multilateral scale. 
Because it will be equipped to make soft 
dans with easy terms and repayable 

in the currency of the borrower—it should 
Seentually ease the pressure for a larger and 
arger Development Loan Fund in the United 
races The loan fund also makes this type 


State Investigation of Chemical Corn-New 
York Trust Merger Called For 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


3 CELLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
> ve to extend my remarks in the REC- 
RD, I include the following press release 
2 ed by the Honorable LESTER HOLTZ- 
AN on Monday, September 14, 1959, 
ng for investigation by the State at- 
Tey general of the Chemical Corn- 
€w York Trust merger: 
8 tative Lester HòLTZMAN, Demo- 
Con of New York, member of the House 
trie ee on the Judiciary, and of its Anti- 
t Subcommittee, today called for a full- 
oe investigation by the attorney general 
=~ e ot New into the merger ot the 
orn Exchange B 
Tork Tuta ank and the New 
ative. New York lawmaker joined Represent- 
York EMANUEL CELLER, Democrat, of New 
> chairman of the House Judiciary Com- 
York 8 in deploring the decision of New 
2011 tate Superintendent of Banks, G. Rus- 
„Clark, to approve the merger. 
wane decision files in the face of our anti- 
0 Policies," he sald, “and ignores the 
A Oritative finding of the Antitrust Divi- 
2 of the Department of Justice that the 
con effect may be substantially to lessen 
Petition, and tend to create a monopoly.” 
aidi AAS stated that failure of the 
situs le officials promptly to remedy this 
tion would reflect adversely on the ad- 
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ministration of Governor Rockefeller. “The 
people of the State of New York,” he said, 
“have a vital and continuing interest in a 
healthy, competitive banking system. They 
will not lightly accept the erosion of free 
enterprise in banking.” 

The text of Mr. HoLTzMan’s statement is 
as follows: 

“The decision of Mr. G. Russell Clark, New 
York State superintendent of banks, to ap- 
prove the proposed merger of the Chemical 
Corn Exchange Bank and the New York Trust 
Co. marks a trend in the concentration of 
banking facilities that must be stopped. 
This decision files in the face of our basic 
antitrust policies and ignores the authori- 
tative finding of the Antitrust Division of the 
Department of Justice that the merger's ef- 
fect ‘may be substantially to lessen compe- 
tition and tend to create a monopoly." What 
is more, it misconstrues the clear holding of 
the Bethlehem case, which disapproved a 
similar merger of steel companies, and will 
bring together two of the largest New York 
City banks into another banking colossus. 

“I agree with the distinguished chairman 
of the House Judiciary Committee, Repre- 
sentative CELLER, that an immediate investi- 
gation should be instituted by the State at- 
torney general under the- Donnelly Act, New 
York's antitrust law. If violation is found, 
the merger should be set aside. 

“Failure of responsible State officials 
promptly to remedy this situation will reflect 
adversely on the administration of Governor 
Rockefeller, The people of the State of New 
York have a vital and continuing interest 
in a healthy, competitive banking system. 
They will not lightly accept the erosion of 
free enterprise in banking.” 


Whose Ox Is Being Gored by Whom? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, some 
Members of Congress who voted for the 
Landrum-Griffin bill have complained 
about the type and tenor of some of the 
letters they have received. They are not 
alone in the assaults on their integrity. 
Those who voted against the Landrum- 
Griffin bill are.receiving letters of the 
same type though from different sources. 

The following letter from Mr. Sydney 
N. Coates, dated September 4, 1959, is 
typical of the correspondence I have re- 
ceived since voting against the Landrum- 
Griffin bill. My reply of September 10, 
1959 is also set forth: 

SEPTEMBER 10, 1959. 


Mr. Sroxxr N. COATES, 
Seattle, Wash. 

Dean Mr. Coates: I have your letter of 
September 4, 1959. 

I have not been threatened by any repre- 
sentative (unscrupulous or otherwise) of 
any section of organized labor, 

For your information, I have received 
threats and insolent letters from people who 
assume that only those who voted for the 
Landrum-Griffin bill voted their consciences 
rather than the pressures, threats and emo- 
tions of their constituents, while all those 
who voted against it have no consciences but 
bow to the whim or the will of the unions. 

On behalf of the 200 colleagues who joined 
me in voting against the Landrum-Griffin 
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bill in the first instance, and on behalf of 
the 51 colleagues who joined me in voting 
against it in its final form, I resent such con- 
duct and remind you that threats against 
legislators are un-American regardless of 
what prompts them. 

Iam happy to note that you will support 
every Senator and Representative who “is not 
biased by pressure from any group.” Does 
that mean that those who think as you do 
will withhold their support from every Sen- 
ator and Representative who submitted to 
the pressures of the U.S. Chamber of Com- 
merce, the National Association of Manu- 
facturers and every other big business repre- 
sentative? 

Very truly yours, 
ABRAHAM J. MULTER. 


SEATTLE, WASH., September 4, 1959, 
Hon. ABRAHAM J. MULTER, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. z 

DEAR MR. MULTER: You as our elected Con- 
gressman have been threatened in your posi- 
tion to legislate for the welfare of the country 
as a whole by an unscrupulous representative 
of one section of organized labor. 

A threat of this kind cannot be left un- 
challenged by the people of our country. The 
enclosure is my personal answer. I have 
challenged Mr. Carey to step down as per my 
letter, and the cartoon from the Seattle 
Post Intelligencer supports the public’s atti- 
tude toward this type of uncalled-for threat. 

I will support every Senator and Repre- 
sentative in his right to exercise his judg- 
ment as he sees fit, provided he is not biased 
by pressure from any group. 

Let me say in closing, that I know the 
people of our country have confidence in you 
as our leaders to fulfill the obligation of 
doing what is best for all. Our thoughts and 
prayers are with you constantly. 

Very truly yours, 
SYDNEY N, COATES, 


Tribute to a Great Test Pilot 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KEN HECHLER 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
„Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. HECHLER. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
to pay tribute to an outstanding son of 
West Virginia who lost his life in the 
service of his country. 

I refer to Comdr. Jon Edward Thomas, 
a native of Spencer in Roane County, 
W. Va., a distinguished officer of the 
Navy whose loss will be keenly felt by 
the Nation and his home State of West 
Virginia. Commander Thomas was one 
of the Navy’s leading test pilots and 
testing-unit commanders. He was killed 
in line of duty at Moffett Field, Calif., 
on December 11, 1958. 

Commander Thomas was in the 42d 
year at the time of his death. His naval 
career was one of great brilliance and 
reflected his fine qualities as an officer. 

Attending Marshall College in Hunt- 
ington, W. Va., Commander Thomas en- 
listed in the Navy a full 9 months before 
Pearl Harbor. During the same month 
that the United States was attacked at 
Pearl Harbor, he was commissioned an 
ensign and assigned to naval aviation. 
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In combat operations, he demon- 
strated the highest qualities of courage 
aboard various carriers and carrier es- 
cort vessels. The Navy depended heavily 
on his bravery and ingenuity in both 
war and peace. 

After World War I, Commander 
Thomas was assigned as a liaison officer 
and test pilot with the British, French, 
and Netherlands navies from August 
1948 to January 1951. This was during 
the period when the United States and 
its Allies were striving to forge a strong 
defense against Communist aggression 
through the North Atlantic Treaty Or- 
ganization, 

He later was assigned to test pilot 
training at the Patuxent River Naval Air 
Test Center. Then he was a project en- 
gineer and pilot in the fight test center 
at this vital installation. 

In 1955, Commander Thomas was des- 
ignated as air operations officer on one 
of our most important vessels, the U.S.S. 
Forrestal. A year later he was promoted 
to project coordinator for special weap- 
ons at Kirkland Field, N. Mex. At the 
time of his death he was serving his 
country as commanding officer of squad- 
ron 125. 

Among the decorations awarded to 
Commander Thomas for his faithful and 
heroic service were the American Cam- 
paign Medal, Asiatic-Pacific Campaign 
Medal, World War II Victory Medal, 
Navy Occupational Service Medal—Eu- 
ropean Clasp, National Defense Service 
Medal, Philippine Liberation Ribbon, 
Order of the British Empire, and Nether- 
lands Order of the Orange Nassau. 

The loss of Commander Thomas is felt 
keenly by the Armed Forces of the 
United States, by his many friends and 
relatives in West Virginia throughout 
the world, and by all who respect and 
admire honor and devotion to the serv- 
ice of one’s country. 


Fifty-Acre Fair Celebrates the First 50 
Years of Tel Aviv ; 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES A. BOYLE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. BOYLE. Mr. Speaker, dramatic 
changes have taken place in Israel dur- 
ing the last 50 years. The city of Tel 
Aviv is now celebrating its 50th jubilee. 
Tel Aviv has become a great center, not 
only for the government of this bastion 
of democracy, but also it is now a main 
artery in Middle East industry and com- 
merce. Francis Ofner of the Chicago 
Sun-Times has done a special report 
on the celebration of the first 50 years of 
Tel Aviv, and I commend this article 
to the attention of my colleagues; 
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Frrrr-Acun Fam CELERRATES TEE Fresr 50 
Years or TEL Aviv 
5 (By Francis Ofner) 

TeL Avrv. Israri.—A gaily laid out, 50-acre 
fair is commemorating the jubilee of Tel 
Aviv, the first all-Jewish city in modern his- 
tory. 

Fifty years ago a handful of ploneers 
moved out of the winding alleys of age-old 
Jaffa to found, amid the sand dunes to the 
north, a suburb they called Tel Aviv, meaning 
Hill of Spring. It has become a metropolis of 
nearly 400,000 and is Israel's biggest single 
agglomeration of commerce, industry, arts, 
newspapers, and traffic jams. 


WORLD MESSAGES 


Its exciting history Is told in plastic models, 
pictures, and diagrams at the Tel Aviv mu- 
nicipal pavilion, the heart of the fair. How 
the shaky summer huts of 1909 survived wars 
and riots to grow into a world landmark is 
symbolized by the nearby cities of the world 
Pavilion. 

-two cities in 20 countries have sent 
token exhibits, many with Hebrew inscrip- 
tions, greeting Tel Aviv. 

There are spacious amusement parks, a 
heliport and commercial pavilions. The or- 
ganizers intend that after a 2-month jubilee 
show the fair will become the site of regular 
international fairs and help to boost Tel 
Aviv’s position as one of the Middle East's 
main centers of commerce and industry. 


A DRAMATIC CHANGE 


When the State of Israel came into being 
11 years ago, the site of the exhibition on the 
north bank of the Yarkon River was a place 
for weekend picnics by those willing to hike 
far afield. By now it Mes practically in the 
center of northern Tel Aviv, with fashionable 
hotels and modern shopping arcades sur- 
rounding it, 

The main driving force behind this rapid 
growth has been the immigration that 
trebled the country’s population since 1948, 
On a miniature scale, Tel Aviv has become 
to Israel what New York is to the United 
States. Neither is its country's capital, yet 
each is the biggest single concentration of 
both old settlers and new immigrants. 

Like New York, Tel Aviv does not bear 
the stamp of any particular group. Its in- 
habitants, originating from more than 70 
countries—with a strong core of native-born 
Israelis—have given it a distinctive char- 
acter, 

IDEALISM AND NECESSITY 

Tel Aviv's vitality stems from idealism and 
necessity. The city was never a boomtown 
spurred by a gold rush or oll strike, or by 
sudden industrialization, The founding 
fathers’ dream of a town where the mayor, 
policemen, and street cleaners would all be 
Jews simply brushed aside such obstacles 
as orthodox economics or the sweltering cli- 
mate. 

The need to take in ever-growing waves of 
refugees from Czarist Russia, Nazi Germany, 
the African, and Asian states rising under 
the hostile banner of Arab nationalism, and 
Communist-dominated Eastern Europe pro- 
vided the impetus for the city’s develop- 
ment and expansion. 

Like many citles of Asia and Africa, Tel 
Aviv is a pattern of contrasts—but not the 
sharp contrasts of wealth and misery as in 
many older cities. 

Here a company director may share a block 
of fints with a veteran bus driver, while 
more recent immigrants, highly qualified 
lawyers from Poland or former hawkers of 
the Moroccan bazaars, struggle alongside one 
another to strike roots in identical asbestos 
huts to which they were taken straight 
from shipboard. 
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Senator Scott Is Hailed Freshman of 
Year 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE EOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following article from 
the Philadelphia Inquirer of Friday, 
September 11, 1959: 

Senator Scorr Is HAILED FRESHMAN OF YEAR 
(By John M. Cummings) 

Hanntsnund, September 10.—The Republi- 
can half of the TV act of Clark and Scott has 
been designated {freshman Senator of the 


year. 

In recognition of the honor bestowed on 
this distinguished Philadelphian, silver- 
tongued Evrererr Dimksren, the minority 
leader of the Senate, gave Scorr a bearlifte 
hug while the cameramen recorded the 
touching scene for posterity. 

Huox Scorr, nimble witted and aggressive, 
was elected a U.S. Scnator from Pennsylvania 
last fall. A former chairman of the Repub- 
lican National Committee and at the time 
of the election a Member of the House, Mr. 
Scorr defeated the then Governor of the 
Commonwealth, George Michael Leader. 

In the same election and, like Leader, 
running on the Democratic ticket, Dave 
Lawrence won the governorship. Hvon 
Scorr, in point of fact, was the only winner 
on the Republican ticket in the statewide 
balloting. His victory stands as testimony 
to his own strength and the weakness of Mr. 
Leader. 

The new honor bestowed on Mr. Scorr 


„comes at a time when some folks are ponder- 


ing the likelihood of his being nominated for 
Vice President at next year’s Republican 
National Convention. It is contended that a 
bloke capable of carrying Pennsylvania when 
the State, otherwise, was going Democratic, 
could be a wheelhorse of no little drawing 
power. 7 

Pennsylvania ranks next to New York and 
California in the number of convention dele- 
gates and votes in the electoral college. The 
disposition, to which Scorr certainly would 
offer no objection, is to link his proposed 
candidacy with the presidential prospects of 
Vice President Nixon. 

Mr. Nrxon, at this early stage of the pro- 
ceedings, seems destined to win the presi- 
dential nomination of his party. To be sure, 
forces are at work promoting Governor 
Rockefeller, of New York, whose sensational 
defeat of Averell Harriman last year was % 
really outstanding achievement from the 
Republican standpoint. 

Beyond New York, however, Rockefeller is 
an unknown quantity. Mr. Nrxon, on the 
other hand, has been in the public eye for 
& number of years. His recent journey 
Russia boosted his stock immeasurably, 
contributed to the growing feeling that his 
nomination for the top spot on the Republi- 
can ticket is inevitable. 

Senator Crarg, who teams with Scorr in 8 
political slackwire act on television, missed 
being designated freshman of the year after 
his debut in Washington. 

It seems that the Democratic neighbor of 
Senator Scorr in the Chestnut Hill section 
of Philadelphia talked his way into disfavor 
with a number of important lads in the Sen- 
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ate, including Majority Leader JoHNSON. 
And, by the way, Jounson’s trial kite as a 
ta prospect seems to be trailing its 

il. 

The new honor which has come Scorr's 
way should be of substantial help in the 
billing of the team. Up Scranton way CLARK 
and Scorr still is a brand of tobacco. They 
chew it. 


My Report to the District on the Ist 
Session of the 86th Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. MERWIN COAD 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. COAD. Mr. Speaker, it is my 
Practice to keep the people of the Sixth- 
Iowa District informed on the legislative 
Work accomplished by the House of Rep- 
resentatives and to report on my activi- 
ties each year through a year-end report. 
The following summary sets out the 

points of the legislative work of 
Ist session of the 86th Congress. 
ECONOMY 


8 The underlying theme of this event- 
ful session of the Congress has been 
hold the line on Government spend- 
The Congress not only held 
within the President’s budget 
8 but actually shaved further re- 
do =< in appropriations of the tax 
Pe supported the House Committee on 
Propriations in their efforts to cut 
© Overall budgetary appropriations and 
for appropriation bills which con- 
ed these spending cuts. My phi- 
. is that we must appropriate every 
Deo we need for the necessities of our 
sits ple at home, including all the neces- 
ore for defense, but not one red cent 
waste. 


AGRICULTURE COMMITTEE APPOINTMENT 
gehe ugh this has not been an alto- 
productive year for farm legis- 
isan it has been most gratifying to me 
tion rve the farmers of Iowa and the Na- 
mi ttes. a member of the House Com- 
Th on Agriculture. 

€ Presidential veto of the wheat bill 
fampened 1 hopes for major revisions of 
bill arm programs. My omnibus farm 
tin, Was one which was shelved by con- 
ines veto threats. Mr. Benson, speak- 
f on behalf of the administration, 
lesii stated that he would not let any 
—— lation pass which raised the parity 
Matter even so little as 1 percent, no 
du how much production was re- 
See This attitude created a com- 
5 cae these views are not 
y the ority of the member- 

Ship of the Agriculture Committee. 

OFFICE ACTIVITIES 

During this session I have introduced 
and resolutions which can be 
into 4 main categories as 
8 to assist or otherwise to be of 
“nefit to the farmer, the small business- 
n, the laborer, and the elder citizen. 


33 
divided 
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I have spent a great deal of time writing 
letters, testifying, and working for these 
measures as well as other legislation 


‘which you have urged me to support. 


Items, other than farm measures, which 
I have given particular stress include 
transmission lines for western Iowa, 
amortization deductions for small busi- 
ness, reduced interest loans for small 
businesses which build facilities to proc- 
ess surplus farm products into new in- 
dustrial products or uses, raising income 
limitations of the Social Security Act, 
pensions for veterans and their widows, 
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extension of rural mail routes, creation 
of food storage program for national 
emergencies, wildlife and conservation 
programs, education and scholarship 
loans to students, extension of GI bill, 
establishment of Great White Fleet, and 
a program for the annual reduction of 
the national debt. 

The following list of the important is- 
sues which came before the House of 
Representatives during this session of 
Congress provides you with my voting 
record and the current status of the leg- 
islation: 


How I voted | Issue 


Admission of Hawaii as our 50th State 
Extending Federal aid to 


Federal program to improve hous 
-| 90 percent price support and 


-| Mutual security for world peace 


1-cent increase 


Veteran's pension 


Continuing direct loans to veterans... 


È alrports 
4 Removal of REA from total control of Secretary of Agriculture... 


Extension of water pollution control program 
acreage reduction for wheat. ..... 
Strengthen wheat marketing quota and price support program 


Public works 5 (veto overridden) 
asoling tax 

Research m for industrial uses of agricultural commodities. 
Small business research and counseling grants 


program. 
-| Increasing savings bond, interest rates. 


Status 


Became law. 
Do. 
Do. 
Vetoed. 
Became law. 
Sent to President. 


The following is a reprint of the very 
generous remarks of the Honorable 
Joun McCormack in connection with my 
activities in this Congress and on my 
part in the passage of the labor reform 
legislation which appeared in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp on September 3, 1959. 


Will Bicarbonate Be Necessary? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOWARD W. ROBISON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 1, 1959 

Mr. ROBISON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following editorial 
from today’s Wall Street Journal: 

THE SECRETARY'S Hat 


about the continued steel strike. 
is the strike more and more troublesome to 
him officially, Mr. Mitchell has a very per- 
sonal stake in an early settlement. The 
longer it drags, the closer the Secretary 
comes to losing his hat and to a possible case 
of temporary indigestion. 
Last spring, when certain Members of Con- 
wanted to go on a vast spending spree 
to prevent unemployment and certain labor 
leaders were predicting dire days for the 
economy, Mr. Mitchell also made a predic- 
tion. He said that unemployment would be 
less than 3 million during October, and he 
also said that if it weren't he'd eat his hat on 
the steps of the Labor Department Building. 
Now the latest figures show that for the 
period from mid-July to mid-August, em- 
ployment was at an all-time August high of 


67.2 million and unemployment dropped 
some 318,000.» But because of the continu- 
ing steel strike, the unemployment reduc- 
tion was less than normal. While steel- 
workers on strike are not considered un- 
employed, the men laid off in other indus- 
tries certainly are without jobs. And at least 
145,000 in the rail, coal, and construction 
industries are idle because of the steel strike. 

If all these men had been at work during 
that time, the total unemployment as of 
September 1 would have been 3,281,000 or 
thereabouts. And if unemployment were to 
continue to decline in the same ratio as it 
has for the past 2 or 3 months, there's not 
much question Mr. Mitchell would be wear- 
ing his hat where he should come November. 

As it is, he still has a fighting chance, for 
both the Commerce Department and the 


retary Just under the wire. 

But even if he has to eat his hat, he 
won't be the only one on a distasteful diet. 
For a great many Congressmen and labor 
leaders who were predicting calamity for the 
country unless the Government opened wide 
all the spending spigots have a great many 
wrong predictions to eat, 


Establishment of a National Fuels Policy. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
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orp, I include the following address by 
Walter F. Schulten, vice president, Con- 
solidation Coal Co., on September 10, 
1959, to the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States, meeting at Spokane, 
Wash,: 

The idea of a national fuels policy, one 
which would take into account the most effi- 
cient and constructive use of our national 
resources in this field, is not new. 

Back in the Roosevelt era Secretary of the 
Interior Ickes headed a committee which 
suggested such a plan. It was again pro- 
posed by the so-called Paley committee, 
which studied our national resources, and as 
late as 1954 by a Presidential advisory com- 
mittee. 

Now, with the formation of the National 
Coal Policy Conference, it has been put for- 
ward . Resolutions are now pending 
which would set up a joint congressional 
committee, composed of eight members from 
the House and eight from the Senate, to 
study and make proposals for such a policy. 
There are few dissenting voices; the sugges- 
tion has had the hearty approval of leading 
congressional and governmental officials. Any 
such policy will involve the highly competi- 
tive fuel industries and a determination 
upon their claims and counterclaims. 

One primary reason for formulating and 
executing a national fuels policy is national 
securi 


ty. 

One of the questions which has 
been raised is the extent to which our coun- 
try should be dependent upon foreign im- 
ports of fuel. This question also looms large 
in the case of other minerals and products. 

Yet, it is important in this instance also, 
even though a subject for controversy. Im- 


ports of residual oll have risen sharply since 


the end of World War II. In 1945, they were 
the equivalent of 10 million tons of coal; in 
1957 and 1958, they approximated slightly 
more than 40 million tons. These imports 
have displaced coal for industrial uses. 

Last spring the President put restrictions 
in the form of quotas on the imports of 
petroleum, including residual. 

This action was taken after a petition to 
the Office of Civil and Defense Mobilization 
which alleged that petroleum imports 
threatened national security. The basis of 
the claim was impairment of the ability of 
domestic industries, including coal, to meet 
wartime demands upon them. 

Evidently the President felt the claims 
were justified. Otherwise, he would not have 
taken action in the face of the opposition 
of powerful interests. 

In the case of coal, some of the reasons 
for his concern are evident. The displace- 
ment of bituminous coal by its competitors, 
oll and and gas, has been a post-World War 
II phenomenon, although the trend had 
started before the war began. 

Even so, in 1940, coal accounted for 61.3 
Percent of the fuel energy consumed; oll, 
18.1 percent; gas, 8.8 percent. 

By 1958, the changes were startling. Coal's 
share of the total had declined to 33.4 per- 
cent, a los of 27.9 percent; oll’s share was 
27 percent, a gain of 8.9 percent; and natural 
gas had 32.4 percent of the fuels energy 
market, a rise of 23.6 percent. Only hydro- 
electric power had remained comparatively 
static, moving from 5 percent to 5.5 percent 
in the 18 years. 

Some of coal’s losses must be put down to 
technological progress. Once upon a time 
all railroad locomotives were fired by coal. 
Along came diesel oll which pushed coal 
almost completely out of this market, a loss 
of 100 million tons. The change from coal 
to oll and gas for household heating has 
hit coal hard also. There are no accurate 
statistics on this loss, but we do know that 
between 1940 and 1958 retailer deliveries de- 
clined by more than 60 million tons. Un- 
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doubtedly a great part of this loss was in 
home heating. 

Substantial declines also have taken place 
in the industrial field, coal having lost more 
than 25 million tons in manufacturing since 
1940. These losses have taken place during 
& period when the overall energy output 
was increasingly under the powerful stimu- 
lus of war and a rapidly expanding econ- 
omy. Consequently, the measure of coal's 
loss actually is a good deal greater than the 
figures indicate. 

In 1958, coal’s production totaled 405 mil- 
lion tons, approximately 88 million tons be- 
low 1957 and 225 million tons below the 
record production of 1947. The f.o.b. value 
of 1958 production was about a half billion 
dollars below 1957. In all probability, the 
Industry as a whole lost money in 1958, just 
as it did in 1954 when production was 
slightly less than 394 million tons. 

In all likelihood also, there are individual 
oll and gas companies whose total earnings 
since 1945 have been a good deal bigger than 
those of the entire bituminous coal indus- 
try. I doubt that any other major industry 
has made less money than coal since the 
end of the last war. 

This might not seem too important were it 
not for several factors not generally under- 
stood. For example, the so-called man in 
the street, the average individual, lost con- 
tact with our product with the decline of coal 
honie heating and the disappearance of the 
railroad market. He knew that he had 
stopped using coal and he read story after 
story about its displacement on the railroad. 
Even the change in the diesel whistle, or 
siren tone, from the melodious blast of the 
steam engine dramatized coal’s defeat. He 
thereupon drew the natural conclusion that 
coal was going the way of the oxcart and the 
farm wagon. Unfortunately, the coal indus- 
try has not altogether disabused him of that 
idea. 

When the coal industry complains, then, 
of what it considers unfair competition from 
other fuels, when it urges a slowdown in the 
vast amounts of money being spent trying to 
develop civilian atomic energy, the average 
man pays little attention.. To him, it seems 
that a dying industry is trying to stave off 
the inevitable and to stick around as long as 
it can. Even many newspaper editors, ordi- 
narily well informed, think along the same 
lines. It makes no difference at the mo- 
ment that coal, despite its difficulties, is our 
basic energy source. We have it in abun- 
dance, enough to last for all purposes for 
hundreds of years. It is efficient, stable in 
price, and serves many purposes. With re- 
spect to oll or gas, various estimates have 
been made of the domestic reserves of these 
two yaluable products. In the case of gas, 
some say 15, some 20 years.. A known fact, 
however, is that consumption increases, 
Some authorities say there is enough oil on 
hand to last 30 years, some say 40. The ex- 
act number may be of little moment since 
our domestic production is likely to become 
increasingly inadequate insofar as domestic 
needs are concerned. 

It is coal then that we must turn to for 
the future and, as the President's action in 
imposing quotas on petroleum imports indi- 
cates, it is coal we must turn to in the 
event of an all-out war. 

There comes the question immediately: 
Could the coal industry, as it is today, meet 
the demand which would be put upon it if we 
had an all-out war? 

I am afraid that answer would be “No.” 

Why do I make that statement? During 
the study by the Office of Civil and Defense 
Mobilization, which resulted in the curtail- 
ment of oll imports, the coal Industry sub- 
mitted some very pertinent figures to the 
Government agency. 
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The existing productive capacity of the 
industry was estimated at 520 million tons 
annually, 

But, in the light of past experience, de- 
mands for more coal in the event of war 
probably would be increased 120 million tons 
annually to a total of 640 million tons or 
more. 

How quickly could the Industry gear itself 
to produce 640 million tons, the estimated 
wartime demand? That is a real question. 
Since 1948, more than 1,890 bituminous coal 
mines have gone out of production. Most 
are out completely. They are flooded, or 
have deteriorated in other ways, until it 
would cost more to bring them back than it 
would to build new mines. (Nors.—Easily 
accessible strip coal not available as in World 
War II.) 

To build a new mine, a deep mine that is, 
in these days of high cost and mechanization, 
is not easy nor cheap. The best estimates are 
that it takes from 2 to 4 years, or a 3-year 
average, to put one into production. Today, 
over 75 percent of our production comes from 
these below surface operations. 

Our experts estimate that to maintain 
existing capacity of 520 million tons an- 
nually requires the expenditure of between 
$120 million to $200 million yearly. I doubt 
very much that this amount of money is 
being spent this way. In other words, with 
production and earnings as low as they 
are at present, I think, and others who 
know coal agree with me, our production 
capacity is declining. 

How much would it cost to add the 120 
million tons additional which would be 
needed if war came? It probably would 
take somewhere between 6600 million and $1 
billion. With conditions as they are now, 
where is that money coming from? Where 
is the incentive to attract venture capital? 

Let us assume that the estimates of addi- 
tional production needed are high. Nev- 
ertheless, I think we will all agree that— 
barring a knockout of one side or the other 
very early—there will be a greatly increased 
demand for coal. The Russian submarine 
Menace may be even greater than the Ger- 
man one during the last war. Then, as you 
will recall, many oll tankers and other ships 
were sunk along our coastline before we got 
matters under control. Oll imports were cut 
65 percent or more. If the same thing hap- 
pens again, the Nation will again have to 
turn to coal, 

No one knows what will happen during 
an H-bomb war, but we cannot afford to 
take unnecessary chances. National security 
should dictate that we cannot afford to let 
the coal industry decline further, The in- 
dustry must be permitted to restore Its sta- 
bility and prosperity if it can. 

This brings us back to the National Coal 
Policy Conference, a unique organization. 
Cooperation between labor and management 
to help an Industry is not new, although by 
no means common. But the Conference 
goes beyond that. It brings in the rallroads, 
which are greatly dependent on the freight 
revenue from coal, their single best cus- 
tomer. It Includes the coal-equipment man- 
ufacturers and the utilities which consumé 
coal. What does the organization propose 
to do? As I have indicated, it has put for- 
ward once more the proposal for a national 
fuels policy. 

In the case of coal, such a policy would 
fall outside the home heating and railroad 
areas. Coal thinks it is golng to recapture, 
or at least be a larger factor in, that home 
market through the use of electricity which 
will be powered by coal. As for the railroad 
market, we do not know. As conditions are 
at present, a diesel engine powered with oll 
probably is more efficient than the coal- 
steam engine and certainly the oll is cheaper. 

Specifically, coal feels that a constructive 
and sound fuels policy would put a stop tO 
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What it considers the dumping of imported 
residual oll and also the dumping of natural 
gas, ` 
I mentioned the sharp rise in oil imports 
previously. The importers of residual do 
not agree with our claims. If coal is wrong, 
we should stop complaining. But if we are 
Tight, the dumping of cheap residual should 
Stop. It is not only unfair competition, it 
is competition which weakens an industry 
Whose stability is necessary for national 
security, 

Similarly, we feel that natural gas is being 
sold too cheaply to heavy industry and 
utilities at the expense, not only of coal, 
but of the home user of gas who pays several 
times the prices which the utilities and 
heavy industry pays. 

This subject is complex. However, not 
long ago coal’s arguments received substan- 
tiation from á very impressive source. The 
Federal Power Commission granted the ap- 
Plication of the Midwest Gas Transmission 
Co., a subsidiary of the Tennessee Gas 

ssion Co., to enter the Chicago mar- 
ket. One of the Commissioners, Arthur 
£, dissented, saying, in effect, that resi- 
dential customers’ and other comparatively 
gamall users would be charged in order that 
Stee] companies and utilities in the Chicago 
area would get gas at very low prices. Actu- 
ally, the evidence indicates that some of the 
Utilities and big companies in and around 
Chicago will get gas from the Midwest Co. 
at less than the price Midwest pays Ten- 
Nessee Gas for the product. 

The Federal Power Commission follows 
the practice of granting so-called tempo- 
rary certificates which permit the extension 
Of natural gas pipeline service into new 
areas. Sometimes the ex: on projects in- 
Volve the expenditure of millions of dollars, 

a practical matter, such a situation 
means that the temporary certificate Is mis- 
named. It is a permanent certificate, coal 

ts to the contrary notwithstanding. 

ha Federal Power Commission does not 
ve Jurisdiction over direct sales of natural 
hae It cannot control the price at which a 
Pipeline company sells its product to an 

‘ustrial consumer, The gas company is 
then free to negotiate the best price it can. 

tet ee eee with coal, this 
ce ily is enough to undersell 
Our product, x 55 
pet ith the passage of time, however, the 
ae ce advantage at the wellhead which nat- 
17 gas once had over coal has vanished. 
Slt oe Was not sold at dump rates, coal, in 
— 3 would get the business, 
Companies have a two-part rate 
System. Under this system, there is a serv- 
or liao charge, plus a commodity 
or gas purchased from the line 
company, A = 
tah meet codl's competition in the indus- 
oe field, the pipeline companies are in- 
asing the service charge, thus increasing 
oth Cost to the residential consumer and 
er consumers of comparatively small 
Quantities of gus, individually speaking. 
x This is known as “tilting the demand 
Aare Coal regards it as rigged competi- 
th Moreover, we must not lose sight of 
fen Lact that. gas reserves are limited to a 
ew years and that, if the product is dumped 
3 utility and industrial markets, in 
er to provide the pipeline a balanced Joad, 
Someday the householder will seek it In vain. 
ere is a wide variance in charges paid by 
users of gus. 
Pees instance, in 1957 the residential con- 
repped of natural gas in New England aver- 
by a price of 211.6 cents per thousand cubic 
4 The average of electric utilities was 

1 cents per thousand cubic feet. 

The natural gas industry defends the dis- 
Be ity on the grounds that it is necessary to 

ve some market for gas in slack periods 
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in order to maintain a balanced pipeline 
load. Otherwise, it is said, residential con- 
sumers might have to pay still more. 

Coal replies that the use of any consider- 
able quantity of natural gas for heavy indus- 
try and utilities at low prices is highly ques- 
tionable as a matter of national policy in 
view of the limited reserves of gas. 

Joseph E. Moody, president of the Na- 
tional Coal Policy Conference, made the state- 
ment not long ago that enough coal was 
being displaced by the dumping of residual 
oil and natural gas to make the difference 
between an unhealthy and depresesd coal 
industry and a healthy and prosperous coal 
industry. 

All the experts agree that coal has a bright 
future. I have seen predictions that coal 
consumption in 1975 is almost certain to be 
about 800 million tons, twice 1958 consump- 
tion. Some say it will be much higher. 

Perhaps those long-range forecasts may be 
proven true.but we live in the present, We 
cannot afford to sit by and wait for time to 
solve our troubles. If war comes, national 
policy must be such that the bituminous 
coal industry will be in a position to meet 
the demands which the emergency would 
generate. 

Thus, we as a Nation must carefully ex- 
amine the situation today and act in ac- 
cordance with what we find. 

Obviously, such an inquiry should be a 
thoroughly objective, nonpartisan, and im- 
partial investigation with all viewpoints of 
each segment of the fuels industry given 
equal opportunity to be presented, analyzed, 
weighted, and considered in arriving at final 
conclusions. 

It must not be forgotten that there are 
many points on which the fuels industries 
might agree and make common cause. For 
example, the depletion allowances for oll 
and gas today are under heavy attack. Iam 
no expert in this fleld, but judging from my 
experience with coal, I doubt very much that 
the depletion allowances for oil and gas are 
too high. If there were no incentives to 
explore and take risks, the discoveries in this 
country and elsewhere which have added so 
greatly to the reserves of oil and gas might 
not have been made. 

It should mean freer competition with no 
advantages to any fuel. It should mean 
private operation of the civilian atomic en- 
ergy industry. It should mean conservation 
of resources for national security, It should 
mean assurance of adequate fuel for civilian 
and military use during peace and war. 

Such a fuels policy will provide a fuels 
stability for the citizens, the fuels indus- 
tries and the Nation. 


National Association of Wool Manufac- 
turers Urge Reexamination of Our Tex- 
tile Foreign Trade Policy by the Presi- 
dent 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
wish to include a letter sent to President 
Eisenhower by the National Association 
of Wool Manufacturers with reference to 
British wool textile exports to the United 
States: 
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NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
or Woo. MANUFACTURERS, 
New York, September 3, 1959. 
The Honorable Dwicur D. EISENHOWER, 
The White House, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear MR. PRESIDENT: American wool manu- 
facturers are deeply disturbed by Prime Min- 
ister Macmillan’s injection of the wool cloth 
tariff-rate quota Into your recent televised 
chat and particularly by Mr. James C. Hag- 
erty’s reported comment: “The United States 
is reexamining its entire policy of limiting 
imports of wool textiles.” 

We are aware of your 1958 directive to your 
trade policy committee to seek alternates for 
the Geneva reservation as we know you are 
aware of our efforts to resolve complaints 
from our clothing manufacturers and im- 
porters and British and other exporters. We 
supported the suggestion of the British Wool 
Textile Export Corp. for country-by-country 
allocation of the tariff-rate quota and the 
Clothing Manufacturers Association of the 
United States of America's proposal calling 
for a constant year-round rate of duty for 
certain high-priced fabrics. We understand 
the allocation proposal was considered im- 
practicable. However, you, while not adopt- 
ing the Clothing Manufacturers Association 
plan, did proclaim special treatment for the 
high-priced fabrics for 1959. 

That your trade policy committee has, as 
yet, been unable to discharge its obligation 
should not open it to criticism. The com- 
mittee Is defeated by circumstances as were 
we in a like quest. In July of 1958 we re- 
ported to Secretary Weeks that. formulation 
of alternate proposals for the Geneva reser- 
vation appeared an impossible task in the 
absence of quantitative limitations on 
Japanese imports of wool textiles and 
clothing. 

The 1947 duty reductions on wool textiles 
should not have been made in the first place. 
Your implementation of the Geneva reser- 
vation in 1956 and thereafter should stand 
as sufficient proof of that. But, even had 
the reductions not been made, we would be 
confronted today with grave import prob- 
lems, 3 

Even at pre-GATT rates we would be vul- 
nerable to (1) Unfair low-wage competition 
from the resurgent Orient; (2) unfair com- 
petition arising out of mislabeled goods from 
certain European sources; (3) unfair com- 
petition from imports subsidized at the 
source through multiple rates of exchange 
and other devices. 

More than the personal fortunes of man- 
ufacturers, suppliers, distributors, and their 
employees are at stake. Your office, in Jan- 
uary 1958, through ODM Director Gordon 
Gray, recognized “past experience in na- 
tional emergencies has established beyond 
reasonable doubt that an adequate wool tex- 
tile industry is essential to national security.” 

Under such tenuous circumstances and in 
a matter of such vital public concern we 
seek assurance that Mr. Hagerty's reference 
was to the measures encompassed in your 
directive to your Trade Policy Committee 
and in your recent establishment in the ex- 
ecutive branch of a Textile Interagency Com- 
mittee and a Textile Advisory Commit tee to 
the Secretary of Commerce. 

We believe, Mr. President, that reexami- 
nation of our textile foreign trade policy, 
through these channels, will reveal the need 
for stronger measures to assure fair compe- 
tition in our home market. 

Respectfully, 
Evwix WILKINSON, 


J. H. STURSBERG, 


t 


Chairman, Executive Committee 
NAWA; President, Livingston Wors- 
ted Afilis, Inc, 
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Unions Weigh Impact of Labor Reform 
Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 8, 1959 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
ment to the attention of our colleagues 
the following article by A. H. Raskin, 
which appeared in the New York Times 
of September 6, 1959: 

Unions WEIGH IMPACT or LABOR REFORM 

Biuir—Some ACTIVITIES Wirt Be CURBED 

BUT Hoon uus May Br AIDED 


(By A. H. Raskin) 


This is organized labor's gloomiest Labor 
Day since the passage of the Taft-Hartley 
Act over President Truman’s veto 12 years 
ago. The swift approval given by Congress 
last week to a stiff union reform bill and the 
certainty of its signature into law by Presi- 
dent Eisenhower has brought from union 
leaders the same doleful forecast of immi- 
nent destruction that marked the swing 
from the old Wagner Act to Taft-Hartley. 

Labor made no secret then of its belief 
that the labor-management relations act, 
sired by Senator Robert A. Taft, of Ohio, and 
Representative Fred Hartley, of New Jersey, 
represented the first ugly thrust of fascism 
in this country. 


THE LAW. STAYS 


Tt was castigated as a law conceived in 
sin and its promoters were called diaboli- 
cal men who, seething with hatred, designed 
this ugly measure for the purpose of im- 
posing their wrath upon the millions of or- 
ganized and workers through- 
out the United States.” 

Labor's political energies were rallied for 
repeal of this “slave labor act.” The Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations threw new 
effort into its Political Action Committee: 
the American Federation of Labor created 
its first political arm—Labor’s League for 
Political Education. 

Labor did well at the polls, but the law 
stayed on the books, largely through the 
same coalition of Southern Democrats and 
Northern Republicans that was responsible 
for the surprise victory of the Landrum- 
Griffin bill in the House of Representatives 
this year. 

The damage inflicted by the act never lived 
up to its advance billing. The outlawing of 
the closed shop necessitated only minor re- 
vision of closed-union practices in such tra- 
ditional strongholds of compulsory union- 
ism as the printing and construction trades. 

The law did open the way for enactment 
of “right to work” bills prohibiting any 
form of union security In 18 States; it com- 
plicated the task of new organizing, espe- 
cially in the South; it circumscribed labor's 
right to refuse to work on materials pro- 
duced under nonunion conditions; it per- 
mitted the exclusion of economic strikers 
from voting in representation elections if 


, they had been permanently replaced during 


the walkout and it increased the scope of 
injunctions in labor disputes. 

The unions that suffered most were gen- 
erully those that were weakest, particularly 
in such lightly organized fields as textiles, 
chemicals and retail trades. Well entrench- 
ed unions like the United Steelworkers of 
America, the United Automobile Workers, 
and the International Brotherhood of Team- 
aters continued to move forward in member- 
ship. wealth and economic gains for their 
rauk and file, 
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The union that was the special target of 
the Taft-Hartley advicates—John L. Lewis’ 
United Mine Workers—attained its best con- 
tracts and its greatest acceptance in the 
industry after the law was passed. 

The passage of the new labor control bill 
has been marked by union charges that it is 
“killer legislation” enacted at the behest of 
big business to weaken, if not destroy, 
unions. One union official calls the new law 
“a hundred times worse than Taft-Hartley.” 
Another says it makes the 1947 statute look 
like a Magna Carta for labor. 

Less emotional analysts in labor's ranks 
are inclined to believe that their experience 
now will be much the same as it was when the 
original shift from the Wagner Act took 
place. The powerful unions will be only 
mildly affected; the weak ones will find it 
even harder to get ahead. 

THE IRONIC SIDE 


On the ironic side is the almost universal 
expectation among top unionists that the law 
will not curb the organization Congress was 
primarily interested in checking—James R. 
Hoffa's Teamsters, Most employers are s0 
fearful of the truck union's economic muscle 
that they are more likely to knuckle under 
to the exactions of Hoffa’s lieutenants than 
they are to avail themselves of the new law's 
remedies against coercive union tactics. 

Equally tronic is the possibility that the 
law, for all its emphasis on stamping out 
union rackets, will prove a legal umbrella 
for hoodlum-infested paper unions. The bill 
prohibits picketing for union recognition 
where an employer has lawfully entered into 
an agreement with another union. This pro- 
vides a strong incentive for deals by un- 
scrupulous employers and racketeers who go 
into the union business by the simple ex- 
pedient of printing a fistful of independent 
charters. Contracts with such complacent 
outfits can serve as insurance against recruit- 
ing drives by bona fide unions, Proving that 
there is anything sour about the arrangement 
is always difficult. With the added yigilance 
the crooks have learned as a result of the Mc- 
Clellan committee investigation, it is going to 
be even harder to establish collusion in the 
future. 

BILL OF RIGHTS 

The most substantial revisions in union 
practices will flow from the rules against 
picketing to force union recognition and the 
virtual ban on secondary boycotts. With the 
spread of subcontracting in many major in- 
dustries, the prohibition on union action to 
compel the sending of work to unionized 
contractors or even to unstruck shops may 
mean a significant decline in the automatic 
extension of organization in the mass pro- 
duction fields. 

To a considerable extent, the secondary 
boycott ban accomplishes one of the chief 
aims of those who have been trying vainly 
for many years to bring unions under the 
antitrust laws. It makes it illegal for unions 
to put pressure on employers not to do busi- 
ness with other employers as a means of in- 
fluencing their labor standards. 

The biggest uncertainty is over the impact 
of the new bill of rights intended to make 
unions better custodians of the democratic 
rights and cash of thelr dues payers. Some 
unionists are fearful that they will be subject 
to harassment for union gifts to political or 
charitable causes. Thus, they envisage suite 
by southern members in southern courts to 
punish international union officers for mak- 
ing grants to the National Association for 
the Adyancement of Colored People. 

Others worry about the prospect that 
crackpots or Communists will paralyze nor- 
mal union processes by overindulging their 
rights to speak and to insist on votes at 
membership meetings. Still other fear that 
leaders will be so dependent on the favor of 
the rank and file that demagoguery will re- 
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place responsibility in their approach to their 
duties. 

In the end, most union leaders expect that 
the Federal courts will establish a rule of 
reason on the application of the bill of rights 
so that it protects the individual without 
stultifying the will of the majority. Never- 
theless, in this and other sections of the bill, 
there is anxiety that the States will be en- 
couraged to adopt even more stringent laws 
of their own. 

“This bill is as running over with States 
rights as the constitution of the Confed- 
eracy," one lawyer commented wryly. 


Memorandum of the Lithuanian American 
Council to the President of the United 
States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDNA F. KELLY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mrs. KELLY. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
bring to the attention of the Members of 
Congress a memorandum sent to me by 
the Lithuanian American Council which 
was sent to the President of the United 
States: 4 


MEMORANDUM OF THE LITHUANIAN AMERICAN 
CoUNCIL To THE PRESIDENT or THE UNITED 
STATES 
In view of the forthcoming visit of Nikita 

S. Kħrushcheévy, the Prime Minister of the 

Soviet Union, to the United States for in- 

formal talks with President Dwight D. 

Eisenhower, the Lithuanian American Coun- 

cil, comprising numerous organizations of 

American citizens of Lithuanian descent, 

considers its duty to state: 

First, that it is evident that Premier 
Khrushchev did not abandon the policy of 
aggression and expansion which had been 
practiced by his predecessor Joseph Stalin, 
but, on the contrary, continues the same 
policy with the same ultimate aim, Com- 
munist domination of the world. 

Second, that Nikita Khrushchev comes to 
this country not to prepare the way for in- 
ternational understanding and eventual 
peace, but to further his new aggressive cam- 
paign against the Western democracies which 
he started on November 27, 1958, by sub- 
mitting to the great powers of the West his 
ultimatum concerning Berlin. This has 
been clearly demonstrated by the attitude of 
Soviet Russia’s Foreign Minister Gromyko at 
the recent Geneva Conference, and by the 
humerous pronouncements of Mr, Khru- 
shchey himself threatening to destroy coun- 
tries that will reject his terms for peaceful 
coexistence. 

Third, that his absolutely unyielding atti- 
tude and aggressiveness has again been most 
clearly shown in the article “On Peaceful 
Coexistence,” under his onw signature, in 
the recent issue of Foreign Affairs. 

These facts, in the opinion of the Lithuan- 
ian American Council, indicate that the 
present ruler of the Soviet Union seeks by 
his visit to Washington and his talks with 
the President of the United States to en- 
hance his prestige in the world Communist 
movement, to propagandize his program for 
the expansion of power of the Communist 
empire, and to tighten the Kremlin's 
stranglehold on the enslaved and subju- 
gated nations in Europe and Asia. 

The Lithuanian American Council is deeply 
convinced that this arrogant challenge by the 
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leader of the Sovlet empire cannot be left 
unanswered—or an impression might be 
created of weakening of the leading power 
of the free world in its stand against ag- 
gressors. The reply to Mr. Khrushehev's 
claims and assertions should be firm and 
clear, and should be given as wide publicity 
as possible. j 

The Lithuanian American Council, there- 
fore, suggests: 

1. That the clalms by Mr. Khrushchev of 
the exclusive right of Soviet Russia to con- 
trol the destinies of the former free and in- 
dependent nations which have fallen under 
the rule of Moscow. should be rejected; as 
& matter of fact, all of them were deprived 
of their rights and liberties by force or the 
threat of force and deception, against the 
will of the overwhelming majority of the 
People of those countries and in violation of 
international treaties and obligations. 

2. That the Government of the United 
States should officially rectify, point by point, 
the gross distortions of historical facts which 
have been perpetrated by Mr. Khrushchev. 
Though the Government of this country does 
not fight Soviet Russia’s Communist regime, 
as such, or any other type of political sys- 
tem in foreign lands, yet the obvious un- 
truths concerning the establishment of the 
80-called Socialist Republics should be cor- 
Tected. As a matter of fact, even the Com- 
munist regime in Russia itself has been in- 
troduced by a small minority using armed 
force against the overwhelming majority of 
Russian people—as was conclusively proven 
by the results of the election to the Con- 
stituent Assembly of Russia—and maintains 
itself by brutal coercion and bloody terror. 

3. That, specifically, the Soviet Premier's 
lying statements concerning Lithuania, 
Latvia, and Estonia when he baldly asserts 
that these Baltic States are in a similar po- 
sition in the Soviet Union as Texas, Arizona, 
and California in the United States should 
be refuted. It is a well-known fact estab- 
lished by the select congressional committee 
that the Baltic States have been overrun by 
the Soviet Red army and forcibly and il- 
legally incorporated into the Soviet Union, 
in consequence of the Stalin-Hitler con- 
Spiracy. 

4. That attention should be drawn to the 

that while Mr. Khrushchey is demand- 

ing that the Western democracies do not in- 
terfere in the internal affairs of any part of 
the Communist empire, at the same time, he 
reserves for himself the indisputable right 
to organize, subsidize, and direct subversive 
fommunist activities in the countries of the 
ree world including the United States. The 
thuanian American Council suggests that 
double-faced policy should be em- 

$ tically condemned as one of the main 
actors disturbing international relations and 
Creating a constant menace to world peace. 

The Lithuanian American Council sincerely 
erpreciates President Eisenhower's unceasing 

orts in search of a just and lasting peace, 
and has full confidence that he will not be 
fees from his belief, repeatedly and pub- 
— y expressed that a durable and just peace 

Ust be based upon freedom of all nations, 
aoe Lithuanian American Council hopes 
Sane the forthcoming talks with Soviet Rus- 
ag 3, Premier will be used by the President 
pl an opportunity to reiterate these princi- 
thee and thus encourage the peoples of the 

world and those behind the Iron Cur- 
strugo Jin thelr forces in the common 
— gle for the ideals of freedom and de- 
Ocrnoy, 
LITHUANIAN AMERICAN - 
Councin, 
LEONARD SIMUTIS, 
President. 
Dr. Pros GRIGATTIS, 
c Executive Secretary. 
HICAGO, September 10, 1959, A 
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The Volunteer Fireman: His Brother’s 
Keeper 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STANLEY A. PROKOP 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. PROKOP. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following address 
I delivered before the delegates of the 
29th annual convention of the North- 
eastern Pennsylvania Volunteer Fire- 
mens’ Federation at Archbald, Pa., on 
Friday evening, September 11, 1959: 

Mr. Chairman, Father McGinley, Burgess 
Flanagan, distinguished guests, officers, dele- 
gates, and friends of the volunteer fireman, 
this is indeed a happy occasion. 

I would be ungrateful if I failed to recog- 
nize the generous spirit that prompted your 
capable and genial president, Leo O'Hearn, to 
give such a laudatory introduction. 

At the outset may I express my deepest 
thanks to your convention chairman, Dick 
McHale, and his committee for their gracious 
invitation for giving me this opportunity to 
address this group—a desire that I had 
since I became a member of this association 
many years ago. 

During the past 11 years it has been my 
privilege and my pleasure to become closely 
associated with the members of our own 
Jefferson Township Community Volunteer 
Fire Company and the members of the other 
volunteer companies in our region. 

Among other things, I found the Volunteer 
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sylvania to be highly educational. As a 
member of our own volunteer fire com- 
pany, I today have the greatest respect and 
admiration for all you fine people who are 
associated with this unselfish activity of 
helping your fellow man. I have firsthand 
knowledge of your duties and responsibilities 
and a much fuller recognition of the value 
and importance of volunteer fire companies 
to our way of life in this great Nation. 

At the same time, I have learned, as presi- 
dent of our local fire company, of the many 
problems with which you as officers and 
members are confronted, 

The people of your community owe you, 
the volunteer firemen, a great debt of 
gratitude. e 

I also wish tô emphasize the great value 
of the unselfish citizens who comprise our 
volunteer fire companies in time of local or 
national emergency. Their training and 
their skill and their knowledge can always 
be counted upon to counter the effects of an 
emergency of any scope, And while on this 
subject may I say that the members of the 
various committees that have worked 80 
hard to make your organization such a great 
success also deserve congratulations for a Job 
‘well done. 

It is inspiring and encouraging to meet 
and speak to so many people who are inter- 
ested in the welfare of their neighbor, 

Yours, indeed, is a noble profession. A 
fireman’s life is a dangerous one at times. 
Firefighting must often be carried on under 
severe weather conditions. The hours for 
volunteer firemen are unpredictable. It has 
been my observation that every fireman 
needs steady nerves, considerable physical 
strength, and enough stamina to enable him 
to maintain an intense degree of effort, over 
long under almost unbearable con- 
ditions. A fireman has to be ready for any- 
thing, because he never knows what he may 
encounter next. 
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When speaking of firemen, one must say a 
few words about our able and courageous fire 
chiefs and their capable assistants—a fire 
chief or his assistant, who is in charge of the 
company, especially during a fire, needs all 
the qualities of a good general. He must 
know where to put his men and be prepared 
to lead them; he must know where to put his 
screens of water vapor to prevent the spread 
of fire by radiated heat; he must realize 
when a building is about to collapse, and 
bring his men out in time. He must be able 
to think and act quickly. 

I need not tell you that speed is the es- 
sence in firefighting; a few minutes wasted 
in the early stages of a fire, or a wrong deci- 
sion, can make the difference between a 
medium fire which can be easily mastered or 
a conflagration which will burn dozens of 
buildings. 

I do not make these comments to remind 
you, the volunteer firemen, of the hazards of 
your job. Rather, I say these words as wit- 
ness to the unselfish elements necessary for 
your yocation, You are, indeed, the epitome 
of the phrase my brother's keeper." Each 
of you deserves a vote of confidence and the 
wholehearted thanks of the people of your 
community, 

Controlled fire is useful to man, but un- 
controlled fire is one of man’s worst ene- 
mies. Fire, my dear friends, is the world's 
greatest paradox, It is at once man's worst 
enemy and his best friend. At some time 
during the prehistoric ages man learned to 
make fire, and he learned how to use it. 
This discovery might properly be considered 
among the most important achievements in 
civilization. By day, we all know, that 
man roasted the meat of slaughtered beasts 
over his fire. And by night the glow of the 
flames at the entrance to his cave held 
prowling things at bay. His fire kept him 
warm, gave him security, and its lively glow 
served as a focal point for the nightly gath- 
ering of his clan, 

Yes, fire became man’s most useful com- 
panion, while at the same time it became 
his worst enemy. The pages of history 
hold many tragic accounts of fire. In our 
own country we think of the San Francisco 
fire, the Cocoanut Grove nightclub fire in 
Boston, the Chicago fire, the circus fire in 
Hartford, Conn., the fire of the Morro Castle 
beached at Atlantic City, and the flaming 
crash of the zeppelin, Hindenburg. 

These are but a few of yesterday's tragic 
fires. 

‘Today more than 300,000 well trained men 
throughout America stand ready to answer 
the fire-alarm tappers and gongs. You, as 
a portion of that great group of 300,000, know 
the enemy fire. You well know how patient- 
ly fire waits for some carelessness. 
And you also know how fast one must work, 
once the tiny spark has given life. 

Volunteer firemen down through the his- 
tory of our great Nation have been willing to 
take risks—very considerable risks—to save 
life and property. And I say again that 
many of our people fail to give you men 
credit for the great job that you are accom- 
plishing for your community and for your 
people. 

Let's go back a little in our early history 
in the colonial times, for instance, city house- 
holders and business owners were by law 
required to keep a specified number of 
leather buckets on hand for fire emergencies. 
Some of the larger cities owned hooked lad- 
ders. Smaller towns had no protection at 
all. 

In 1730, New York City imported from 
Holland two fire engines—hand-pumping 
machines, of course, the only type known for 
a century thereafter. During the early years 
of fireifighting, companies were all of the vol- 
unteer sort, the members running at the 
sound of the alarm from their homes and 
offices—just as today—where you people leave 
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your work to join your fire company to help 
save life and property. 

I am reminded that the Father of our 
Country, George Washington, was a volun- 
teer fireman, an enthusiastic supporter of his 
local fire company, Friendship, in the Com- 
monwealth of Virginia. Once, while on a 
yisit to Philadelphia, in 1764, Washington 
purchased a fire engine which he presented 
to his volunteer company in Alexandria. Al- 
though it has never been established that he 
engaged in battling a fire, we can rest assured 
that Washington's ideals as illustrated in his 
life and character were synonymous with 
those high ideals of the volunteer firemen— 
courage. duty, and unselfish public service, 
dedicated to God and country. 

History records that in Philadelphia the 
volunteer firemen were unusually well en- 
trenched there in the early days of our Na- 
tion, due primarily to the fact that Benja- 
min Franklin had organized America’s first 
fire company in Philadelphia. 

We recall that the steam fire engine was 
invented in 1829-30, and began to supplant 
hand pumping about two decades later. With 
it came the professional salaried fireman 
and horse-drawn machines. 

Late in the 19th century fireproof or fire- 
resistant bulldings began to appear, the 
chemical fire extinguisher was invented, and 
was followed by the sprinkling system. With 
the development of the gasoline engine early 
in the 20th century, fire departments were 
motorized. Horses and many of the steam 
engines then disappeared. 

Although efficiency in firefighting has in- 
creased each year, our annual fire losses in 
the United States have been on the increase 
during the past few years. In 1955 the Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters reported 
fire loss in the United States to be $885,- 
218,000; in 1956 losses totaled $980,290,000; 
and in 1957 they amounted to $1,023,190,000. 

A recent statement also indicates that 
“fire takes annually in the United States over 
11,000 lives.” 

I do not need to tell you that fire preven- 
tion becomes increasingly important. Your 
duties as preservers of lives and property are 
not limited to putting out fires. They also 
cover the area of fire protection and fire pre- 
vention. These require constant study. 

In our towns and cities we need more re- 
sponsible, dedicated citizens to back up our 
fire departments—citizens who will serve on 
fire prevention committees. The public 
should learn more about respecting fire and 
less about fearing it—more about controlling 
it and using it safely. ` 

A more educated citizenry in the details of 
fire prevention will mean more lives saved, 
more property preserved, and less risk for 
you, the brave and honorable men, who com- 
prise our volunteer fire departments. 

A volunteer fire department is more than 
a group of men with shining red equipment. 
A volunteer fire department is an example of 
two qualities that have made America 
great—individual initiative and concern for 
the welfare of others, 

One public service which seldom is recog- 
nized in full light of its performance is that 
of the volunteer firefighter. For he is more 
than just a fireman. Unpaid, he must make 
his livelihood by other means, therefore, he 
must be proficient in both. 

Operating without the substantial funds 
which fully paid municipal departments 
have available, these volunteers also have to 
be enterprising businessmen, in that they 
frequently have to raise funds for their fire- 
house facilities and firefighting equipment 
by every ingenious method possible, such as 
picnics, social parties, membership drives, 
donations, envelope drives, dinners, ad books 
and selling chowder. 

The volunteer fireman is virtually on call 
fround the clock and so must ever share 
his home life with the task of helping and 
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protecting his neighbor. Truly his brother's 
keeper. 

As the trend of homes and industry is from 
congested cities into the open fields of rural 
areas, the role of the volunteer firemen has 
become most significant. With the in- 
creased burden of helping to protect these 
properties, business places, homes and farm 
buildings, many with severe hazards of con- 
siderable magnitude which were not antic- 
ipated when the volunteer fire departments 
in numerous communities were organized, 
it has been necessary for these men to fur- 
ther increase the strength of department 
both in personnel and equipment. 

Therefore, every effort should be made by 
industry, businessmen, the volunteer fire- 
man, and the people in the community to 
work closer together as times goes on in 
order that all may enjoy the fullest that 
each provide to the community. 


A Welcome to the Harry S. Truman 
Library 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES C. FULTON 


i OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recor, I include the following: 

A WELCOME TO THE HARRY S. TRUMAN LIBRARY, 
INDEPENDENCE, MO. 


THE HARRY 5. TRUMAN LIBRARY IS A 
DISTINGUISHED INSTITUTION 


The Harry S. Truman Library was estab- 
lished to preserve the papers, books, and 
historical mementos of former President 
Truman; to make them available to the peo- 
ple in a place suitable for study and research; 
and to provide a center to stimulate public 
interest in American history and government. 
It is administered by the National Archives 
and Records Service of the General Services 
Administration as an integral part of the 
Nation's recordkeeping system. 

The building was bullt and furnished by 
the Harry S. Truman Library, Inc., without 
cost to the Government, from funds, 
amounting to $1,750,000 donated by thou- 
sands of individuals and organizations in all 
parts of the country. It was dedicated July 6, 
1957. 

Adjacent to Slover Park in the city of In- 
dependence, the crescent-shaped, Indiana 
limestone library building crowns a knoll 
facing U.S. Highway 24. A one-story, full- 
basement structure of modern architectural 
design, the library is 525 feet long, wing to 
wing, and has 70,000 square feet of foor- 
space. In addition to providing facilities for 
the preservation and use of papers and other 
historical -materials, the building contains 
offices for the library staff, several large ex- 
hibit rooms, a photographic laboratory, an 
auditorium with a seating capacity of 250 
persons, and a suite of offices for former Pres- 
ident Truman and his staff. 

For 166 years there was no systematic pro- 
vision for the preservation of Presidential pa- 
pers, Many have consequently been lost, dis- 
persed, or destroyed. The papers and other 
historical materials of Presidents form an 
immensely valuable part of the historical and 
cultural heritage of our Nation. They are 
of public interest and the Nation has a spe- 
cial responsibility for seeing them properly 
protected, preserved, and, under proper pol- 
icles, made available for research use. The 
tremendous increase in volume of Presiden- 
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tial papers In- recent years has made it difi- 
cult, if not impossible, for ex-Presidents to 
assume personal responsibility for the care 
of their papers. Furthermore, the Presidents 
also accumulate thousands of printed items 
a library, in effect—as well as countless gifts, 
many of which are of great artistic, cultural, 
and commemorative value. It is important 
that these materials be kept intact and ad- 
ministered together so that scholars and the 


public can arrive at an understanding of the 


President's career and the history of the 
period in which he lived. 

The papers of former President Truman 
comprise an estimated 3.5 million documents. 
To insure their preservation they are housed 
in specially equipped, steel and ‘concrete 
stack areas in which temperature, humidity, 
and light are scientifically controlled. Per- 
sonal papers of Mr. Truman's associates and 
contemporaries that may be donated to the 
library from time to time and microfilm 
copies of original research materials in pub- 
lic or private custody that bear significantly 
on the Truman period and on the history 
of the Presidency will also be preserved in 
the library. 

Adjacent to the stack areas is housed a 
collection of printed reference works, the 
nucleus of which is the body of books and 
pamphlets given to the library by President 
Truman. Emphasizing works on the Tru- 
man era, the history of the Presidency, and 
the history of American foreign relations, 
this collection will facilitate the work of the 
library staff and scholars as well. 

The papers and books in the library will 
not be open for research until the latter 
part of 1958. Meanwhile, plans to enhance 
the usefulness of the library as a research 
institution are being developed by the Harry 
S. Truman Library Institute for National 
and International Affairs, a corporation es- 
tablished for that purpose. 


The museum collections 


An outstanding feature of the library Is 
the museum, providing for the effective ex- 
hibit to the American people of the gifts of 
historical and commemorative value. that 
were received by Mr. Truman. The location 
of the several exhibit areas and a suggested 
tour plan for visitors is given in the accom- 
panying sketch. Although exhibits are 
changed at intervals, those described below 
are usually on display. 

As visitors enter the main lobby, atten- 
tion is focused on the table on which the 
United Nations Charter was signed at San 
Francisco in 1945. A copy of the charter 
and a bust of Franklin D. Roosevelt, father 
of the United Nations, by Sculptor Jo David- 
son rest on its blue cloth-covered surface. 
Among other features of the lobby are, in 
full color, the Presidential seal as rede- 
signed during the Truman administration; 
large oil portraits of Presidents Truman and 
Eisenhower by Artists John Slavin and 
Thomas E. Stevens; costly jeweled swords 
and daggers from the King and Crown 
Prince of Saudi Arabia; autographed photo- 
graphs of Winston Churchill of England and 
other world-famous authors along witb 
presentation copies of their books personally 
autographed for President Truman. 

To the right of the main lobby, in a two- 
level, baiconied foyer specially designed and 
muminated for its displays, hangs a large 
and priceless Persian rug, given to Presi- 
dent Truman by the Shah of Iran, Ex- 
hibited before it on a dais is a massive din- 
ing suite presented to him by the Philip- 
pine Government in gratitude for his sup- 
port of Philippine independence. In this 
foyer is a case containing exhibits from 
President Truman's extensive collection of 
Bibles. 

In the large museum room beyond this 
foyer are presented two exhibits designed 
to carry out President Truman's desire to 
make the Presidential Office more clearly 
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understood. The first deals with the six 
jobs of the President as Mr. Truman himself 
has often spoken of them—as Chief Execu- 
tive, ceremonial head of state, legislative 
Planner in dealing with Congress, head of 
his political party, commander in chief of 
the Armed Forces, and director of foreign 
Policy. It includes such famous documents 
as the Truman fair deal message to Con- 
gress; color photographs of historic events, 
including the Potsdam Conference and the 
signing of the United Nations Charter; in- 
teresting mementos of the Democratic Na- 
tional Convention of 1948, the whistlestop 
campaign, and the Truman inauguration of 
1949; valuable gifts from foreign statesmen 
and people, including a 2,500-year-old vase 
Presented by the Greek nation in gratitude 
for American aid; historic flags and models 
of famous ships and planes; and many 
unique and colorful items that reflect the 
nature or significance of the President’s role 
in domestic and foreign affairs. 

The second exhibit in the museum room, 
Which deals with the Presidency in the light 
of the provisions of article IL of the Con- 
stitution, displays pictures of all the Presi- 
dents and a historic Federal document signed 
by or closely associated with the administra- 
tion of each President. On loan from the 
National Archives in Washington, the exhibit 
includes such famous papers as John Adams’ 
first inaugural address: the Jefferson request 
to Congress for funds for the Lewis and Clark 

tion; the Monroe Doctrine message; 
the Jackson bank bill veto message of 1832: 
Pardons issued by Lincoln during the Civil 
War; the Alaska Purchase Treaty of 1867; 
Wilson's 1917 declaration of war against Ger- 
many; Franklin D. Roosevelt's Pearl Harbor 
Message (from the Roosevelt Library at Hyde 
Park, N.Y.); and Truman's V-E Day procla- 
mation. ~ 

In this room are also displayed the Bibles 
On which President Truman took his oaths of 
ofice; objects assoclated with his World 
War I service; a guest book bearing the sig- 
natures of Stalin, Churchill, and others who 


In the garden room are seen Jerry Farns- 
Worth’s portrait of President Truman's 
Mother; Kitt Sapp's paintings of the Tru- 
8 in Independence and the Grand- 
arm; 
Zenerals 
President Truman: 
nal cartoons given to him by the artists who 
ae them. Among other items exhibited 
1 room are beautiful Satsuma vases 
2 Japan; part of the silver service of the 
58, N lent by the State of Mis- 
7 ptor Felix de Weldon’s original 
ane model of his inspiring monument 
A Picting the flag raising on Iwo Jima; and 
Ano rah and a bust of Chaim Weizmann, 
A President of Israel, Presented to Presi- 
t Truman in gratitude for his prompt 
recognition of the new State of Israel. 
Directly back of the main lobby is a rep- 
of the President's office in the west 
Wing of the White House, The furnishings 
Whi exact reproductions of those in the 
Rk te House, while the pictures, statuary, 
the the objects on the Presidential desk are 
© ones that decorated the room when 
ident Truman occupied it. 
x In the west foyer leading to the auditorium 
Stately mantel, which of necessity was re- 
Moved from the state dining room of the 
hint’ House during its renovation, is ex- 
ted. It bears as an inscription, carved 
on {ts stone front in the 1940's, these fitting 
once written by President John 
en : “I pray Henven to bestow the best 
bh l on this house and all that shall 
an nafte inhabit it. May none but honest 
nd wise men ever rule under this roof.“ 
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Also in this foyer are exhibits relating to 
labor leaders and organizations in the United 
States, and items from President Truman's 
Masonic collection, 

“This library will belong to the people of 
the United States. My papers will be the 
property of the people and be accessible to 
them. And this is as it should be. The pa- 
pers of the Presidents are among the most 
valuable source materials for history. They 
ought to be preserved. 

“Harry S. TRUMAN." 
HOURS AND FEES 


The museum areas of the library are open 
daily from 9 am. to 4:30 pm. and from 2 
pm. to 5 pm. on Sundays. 

The library will be closed on Thanksgiy- 
ing, Christmas, and New Year's Day. 

The admission fee is 50 cents for all per- 
sons Over 12 years of age, except students in 
organized school groups for which applica- 
tion is made in advance, persons in the care 
of charitable institutions, and uniformed 
members of the Armed Forces, who are ad- 
mitted free. 

The money from admission fees is set aside 
for such purposes as the purchase of histori- 
cal material and equipment for the library 
or the preparation and publication of guides 
to or reproductions of materials in its cus- 
tody. 

A trust fund account, authorized by law, 
enables the library to receive and expend 
any additional funds given by private donors 
for the benefit of the library, its collections, 
or its services. 

The admission fee pertains only to the 
museum area. The offices, research room, 
saa r Truman’s suite are not open to the 
public, 


International Cooperation: A Prerequisite 
of Survival 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. BYRON L. JOHNSON 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. 
Speaker, it is my privilege to call to the 
attention of the Members, under leave to 
extend my remarks, a very fine analysis 
of the road to insure survival in our 


time. z ‘ 
Brig. Gen. Hugh B. Hester, retired 


after a career of 34 years of service, pre- 
pared this analysis for a lecture to the 
advanced management course at the 
General Electric Co. on June 15. 


Holder of the Distinguished Service 
Medal and Legion of Honor, General 
Hester is well known in recent years as 
a lecturer and writer on international 
relations. I commend his views to the 
thoughtful study of all Americans: 

The central problem of our time is the sur- 
vival of the human specie, This is a problem, 
according to Gen. Omar N. Bradley, which 
society has placed upon itself through the 
forging of military weapons of indescribable 
destructiveness. This view was dramatized 
by Gen. Douglas MacArthur on his 75th 
birthday, January 26, 1955, Los Angeles, when 
he characterized war between the great 
powers as a Frankenstein which could only 
end in mutual suicide and possibly destroy 
all human life on this planet. The Presi- 
dent—Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower—epito- 
mized this in political terms by saying at 
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Geneva, 1955, that “there is no alternative 
to peace.” 

The first and almost unanimous reaction 
of military leaders to the explosion of the 
uranium and plutonium bombs over Hiro- 
shima and Nagasaki, August 6 and 9, 1945, 
was that war could no longer be used as an 
instrument or adjunct of diplomacy; that it, 
therefore, was outmoded because of its de- 
structiveness: 20,000 tons of TNT. Since 
that time, the hydrogen and super bomb— 
the fission-fusion-fission bomb—have been 
created the latter with a power a thousand 
times greater than those used over Hiroshima 
and Nagasaki. And this is not the end, for 
the scientists claim that even the power of 
these can be expanded almost indefinitely, 

The magnitude of this new monster can be 
comprehended, if at all, only in terms of the 
explosive power released by all military forces 
during World War II (1939-45), estimated as 
3 million tons of TNT. The superbomb 
which unexpectedly caused the disappearance 
of the Bikini Atoll is estimated to have con- 
tained six times the power exploded in that 
war, or 18 million tons of TNT. 

Despite this, the physical power apologists, 
far trom accepting the first spontaneous re- 
action to the now relatively feeble atom 
bombs exploded in 1945, are advocating more 
and bigger bombs along with multiple mis- 
sile systems of unlimited range and power. 
They, of course, appeal to the strange logic 
of the deterrence of terror and limited war- 
fare as though an overpowering fear pro- 
duced rational action and agreed limita- 
tions could be placed upon war after the ex- 
perience of a century of unlimited wars for 
unlimited objectives, And this time with 
an opponent whom they label in advance as 
completely untrustworthy. In truth, they 
use this alleged fact as the reason for their 
unwillingness to negotiate an end to the 
unlimited arms race. 

This, of course, is the refutation of all 
modern history. If it were possible to limit 
war once the propaganda dogs were un- 
leased, would it not be much simpler to 
negotiate a permanent peace instead? How 
do they hope to force a limitation upon an 
opponent, every agreement of which must 
kept step by step or thermonuclear war will 
be unleashed, when they cannot trust him 
under any circumstances? Does not the il- 
logic of such an approach suggest that the 
advocates or limited war are either naive or 
dishonest? * 

War between the great powers, limited or 
otherwise, is, I repeat, irrational because of 
the power of modern weapons and the un- 
controllable nature of war propaganda, The 
control of the latter was not possible even 
in the First and Second World Wars. How 
much less so must it prove in the electronic 
and television age? 

Simply stated, this means that the pres- 
ent leaders of the world are faced with a 
completely new situation. For the first 
time in history man has the power to de- 
stroy the human specie. This makes it nec- 
essary to negotiate an agreement in advance 
of the conflict instead of at the conclusion 
as formerly; otherwise there may be no one 
to negotiate. Unless this stark truth is 
grasped; that is, that international coopera- 
tion must be substituted for conflict, there 
can be no future for man. 

This hard fact becomes more acceptable 
once it is reco that our opponents are 
not monsters, but, like ourselves, are people 
with the same faults, virtues, and hopes. A 
careful study of the history of different eco- 
nomic, political, and social systems, and ex- 
tensive travel within the Iron Curtain coun- 
tries should make it relatively easy to nego- 
tiate this hurdle. Certainly this has been 
my experience and is increasingly the expe- 
rience of others as they travel to the other 
side. 
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One of the first things that a study of the 
history of relations between the so-called 
capitalist and Communist systems develops 
is that the cold war did not start in 1946 
or 1947 as a consequence of Stalin's in- 
transigence, but in 1917, sometimes intense 
as now and earlier, and at other times less 
so, as during the war period 1941-45, It 
even erupted into a hot war in 1918, when 
12 former allies and the United States, an 
associate power, made war upon this new 
revolutionary regime now called the USSR. 

A second fact disclosed by such a study is 
that there is nothing new about the present 
cold war, except the possibly improved com- 
munications system which makes it easier 
to spread rumors, half-truths, and false- 
hoods. This, of course, makes all three more 
dangerous. Basically, the same propaganda 
was used by the parties to all previous con- 
filcts of an imperial, national, and ideological 
character—the Egyptians and Jews, Greeks 
and Persians, Athenians and Spartans, Ro- 
mans and Carthaginians, Christians and 
Mohammedans, Catholics and Protestants, 
ad infinitum ad nauseum. It’s an old, old 
story which all people should know about. 

The above disclosures are not intended to 
assess blame in equal portions, or even to 
assess blame at all. It is a fact, nonetheless, 
that these confilcts have been led through- 
out history by the two-dimensional minded; 
that is, by those who believed that all colors 
were black cr white and all conduct good 
or evil—the God and Devil concept of hu- 
man life and international relations. The 
Russians and Chinese obviously are not all 
slaves and their leaders not totally evil and 
all of the West are not wholly free and their 
leaders not completely good. It is vitally 
important to recognize that all societies and 
human relations are gradations of gray. Nat- 
urally, most of us think our gray is of a 
little lighter shade, but certainly not pure 
white. 

It is encouraging that most of those re- 
porting on recent travels through Iron Cur- 
tain countries believe that both the people 
and leaders want a brighter future: That is 
greater quantities and better quality of sup- 
plies, improved medical care, better educa- 
tion, more culture, leisure and security. 
Certainly they have more of all of these 
than they have ever had before. And it is 
equally certain that their material standard 
of living is not nearly as high as that in the 
United States. The Russians and Poles, in- 
cluding their leaders, freely and frankly ad- 
mitted this to me during my 12,000-mile 
5-week trip through their countries in 1957. 
On the other hand, they know they are mak- 
ing progress and have confidence in the fu- 
ture. 

For these reasons, there is no mass move- 
ment, nor is there likely to be In the near 
future, for the overthrow of the government 
In either Poland or Russia. No recent traveler 
to these countries, or careful student has re- 
ported more than usual gripes by the people 
common to all countries. This suggests that 
both governments are stable and not likely 
to fall as a result of subversion, external or 
internal. If this is so, then both sides should 
pes to discontinue subversion as unprofit- 
able. 

While I have visited China since the pres- 
ent regime achieved powcr almost all ob- 
jective observers from Canada, England. 
France, India, and eleewhere report great 
progress ‘has been made in agriculture, in- 
dustry, education, and medical care. Re- 
gardless of how Mao-Tse-tung and his fol- 
lowers achieved power, or retain it, respon- 
sible observers report no serious challenge 
to that power and most agree that if there 
should be such a challenge at some future 
date, it would not be likely to come from 
Chiang Kai-shek. In the opinion of more 
then 600 million Chinese and much of the 
rest of the world Chiang and his supporters 
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are stooges of the United States and this in 
itself, they believe, is enough to 2 his 
or his followers return to power. 

If these conclusions, particularly about the 
U.S.S.R. and Red China, are correct, and the 
available evidence is overwhelming, a reeval- 
uation of our foreign policies Is imperative. 
And the disengagement of the military forces 
of the the East and West around the world 
should be made the first order of business, 
This should start in Europe, and the Rapacki 
plan offers a useful point of departure. The 
fact that Mr. Rapacki is the Polish Foreign 
Minister should not prejudice Its study by 
the West. The Polish interests are not neces- 
sarily the same as those of Russia, or we 
would not now be giving Poland ald. 


While the Berlin crisis is dangerous, it is 


not the cause of present tensions in that 
area, and even if it were possible, which it is 
not, to separate it from the German problem 
nothing substantial would be gained. The 
teal problem is German unification, and it 
should be faced up to before it explodes into 
war. But Germany cannot be unified Inside 
any great power alliance system. This would 
upset the balance of power which cannot be 
tolerated under the sovereign state system 
concept. Free elections, while desirable in a 
democratic world, have no relevance in the 
power-bloc system except for propaganda 
purposes. And this propaganda only pro- 
motes war. 

The West favors free elections in Germany 
and Korea, where it has built-in majorities, 
but not in Vietnam, where it has a minor- 
ity. The Fast favors them in the latter, 
while opposing them in the former two, and 
for identical reasons. Morality, unhappily, 
has nothing whatever to do with the so- 
called reasons for holding free elections. 
Naked power controls, and the leaders of both 
blocs know this. And it is time that all 
stopped the hypothetical that it does not. 

Stated simply, this means disengagement 
of the polar power military forces in all 
critical areas is vitally important, and a com- 
promise with the factors of power is a sine 
qua non of any possible peace. Germany 
must be made safe for Europe before unifica- 
tion by being neutralized militarily, and 
Europe must be made safe for Germany 
through a European settlement guaranteed 
by both great powers. Korea and Vietnam 
cannot be united under regimes that are hos- 
tile to China. This Is simply a matter both 
of power and geography. 

The poverty vacuum of the potentially 
rich Middle East can only be filled through 
cooperation between the two polar powers. 
And it is completely irrational to expect the 
Arabs and Israeli to settle their disputes so 
long as each can play the one great power 
against the other in the power struggle of 
the cold war. The Soviets have proposed 
such a solution and their sincerity should be 
tested through negotiations. 

The success of negotiation here again will 
depend upon disengagement of great power 
military forces. Russia cannot be expected 
to acecpt exclusion from her own backyard, 
especially by a power geographically located 
thousands of miles away, and certainly not 
when that power has airbases and missile 
launching sites located only a few minutes 
and seconds from her vital centers. Exciu- 
sion and containment both are impossible in 
the thermonuclear-electronic age. Access to 
the raw materials of this rich area as else- 
where must be made available to those who 
need and are able and willing to pay a fair 
price for them. They must be made avail- 
able without discrimination, And the prof- 
its from the raw materials of these areas must 
also be made available primarily for the de- 
velopment of the areas themselves. This is 
80 because poverty Is the greatest enemy of 
man. Disengagement in the Far East, po- 
tentially the most explosive of all areas, is 
vitally necessary, but may well prove the 
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most difficult of all others to accomplish. 
Here one-quarter of the human race resides 
and its inhabitants are admittedly now the 
most revolutionary and dynamic in the 
world. Here again it will serve no useful pur- 
pose to try to assess blame. 

Uniess something can be done within the 
near future to reduce tensions here a third 
world war is almost inevitable. Obviously 
disarmament cannot be effective without the 
cooperation of the Red Chinese; not even the 
cessation of bomb testing now under discus- 
sion at Geneva, And it is unlikely that this 
cooperation can be had at the price of Chinese 
exclusion from the United Nations and non- 
recognition by most of the Western nation 
states. 

But how can recognition be effected when 
both Mao and Chiang refuse to accept the 
two-China policy and the United States 
refuses to withdraw recognition of the latter. 
The answer is, it cannot in the present cli- 
mate and with the present policies; ours, 
Mao’s or Chiang’s. The only possible way of 
breaking the present impasse, it seems to me, 
is for the United Nations to step Into the pic- 
ture and offer to mediate. And even this is 
unlikely to succeed unless and until Red 
China is admitted to the UN. Exclusion has 
always proved intolerable to those against 
whom it was exercised and China is no ex- 
ception to this as she has shown many times. 

As a contribution to the solution of this 
difficult problem, the United States should 
withdraw Its active opposition to Chinese ad- 
mission to the U.N. Even abstention would 
permit this to occur for it is becoming gen- 
erally recognized that her present exclusion 
is a dangerous failure. But the problem of 
recognition still remains. And while recog- 
nition once was very simple ‘our 3 
alliance with Chiang makes Chinese 
tion of the United States now difficult if not 
improbable. 

This points up the urgency of normaliza- 
tion of relations throughout the state sys- 
tem. It should be noted that recognition 
has never been considered as approval of the 
character of any regime, but generally, merely 
a recognition of a hard fact of international 
life. If this were not so, the United States 
would have to withdraw recognition of many 
of her present allies and close associates. 
Fortunately most nations recognize this and 
have generally accorded diplomatic status to 
those regimes exercising the functions of gov- 
ernments over their people without a too 
close scrutiny of how this control was 
achieved. The United States would do well 
to return to this practice. 

Normalization of nation-state relations 
should include travel and trade. This 
would reduce tensions and increase wealth 
for those participating in it. There is no 
longer any Validity to the theory that these 
would increase the military potential of the 
supposed enemy. The launching of the 
sputnik, October 4, 1957, destroyed this for 
all time and, Clarence B. Randall, when 
chairman of the board of Inland Steel, re- 
ported to the President in 1954, after careful 
study of all the facts that restrictions on 
trade with the Soviet bloc were probably do- 
ing the West more harm than it was the East. 

Since poverty is the greatest crime against 
man the resources of the world should be 
mobilized in a massive attack upon it. This 
should be made through the United Nations 
in order to do four things in addition to 
reducing the gap between the have and 
have-not nations: (1) Eliminate the charity 
character of present unilateral aid, (2) elim- 
mate or reduce to the minimum power poli- 
tics, (3) utilizes the total resources of war, 
(4) strengthen the United Nations. 

This program could be easily financed 
through long-term loans at low rates of in- 
terest and through the savings from a re- 
duction in the arms race. The latter Is nec- 
essary anyway in order to avold war, and can 
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be achieyed without reducing any nation’s 
relative security. In fact the security of all 
would be greatly increased by this action 
since the continuance of the present arms 
race must eventually end in world war II. 

Only by doing these things can the UN. 
be made into a world government with pow- 
ers adequate but limited to world needs. 
Only through the establishment of world 
law, a world court to interpret those laws and 
a peace force to apply those interpretations 
can a world war be avoided and the survival 
of the human specie achieved. 


Trade Policies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD M. SIMPSON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania. Mr, 
Speaker, the 1st session of the 86th Con- 
gress has witnessed a continuation of the 
controversy between those who advocate 
freer trade policies and lower tariffs and 
those who seek the adoption of measures 
to restore equitable balance to our for- 
eign commerce. 

One of the principal arguments of 
those who want to push the Nation far- 
ther along the road to unlimited import 
competition is that other countries are 
reciprocating our generosity by lifting 
the obstacles to U.S. exports. They 
claim we are not just giving away tariff 
Concessions and receiving little or noth- 
ing in return. 

This theme was emphasized in a re- 
cent exchange of letters between the 
Chairman of the Subcommittee on For- 
eign Trade Laws and Policy, Committee 
On Ways and Means [Mr. Boccs], and 
the Under Secretary of State, Douglas 

on. 

Responding to the chairman’s request 
for information, Mr. Dillon reviewed 
various so-called liberalization steps 
taken in the first 6 months of 1959 by 
many of our trading partners, among 
them Argentina, Australia, France, West 
Germany, Italy, Japan, New Zealand, 
and the United Kingdom. 

But even Mr. Dillon conceded that 
there is still room for improvement 
abroad in the treatment of U.S. prod- 
ucts. As he noted in his report: 

1 Despite the progress which has been made, 
Owever, a number of countries continue to 
discriminate against U.S. exports. In the 
Coming months, the U.S. Government, 
through such forums as the General Agree- 
Ment on Tariffs and Trade and the Inter- 
Rational Monetary Fund, and in bilateral 
discussions, will continue vigorous efforts 
upon the new financial situation which 
8 in international trade to bring about 
urther rani elimination of dollar trade dis- 
on. 


$ Perhaps it is significant that only a 
ew days before Mr. Dillon's report was 
released, the State Department received 
atches from American diplomatic 
sources in Athens, Greece, and Havana, 
which illustrate the brand of “reci- 
8 that is frequently extended to 
S. manufactures,-in this case, textiles. 
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Following is the text of a dispatch 
from Athens, dated July 17, 1959: 
PoLEMICcS ON MEASURES FOR PROTECTING 
Domestic INDUSTRY 


Actions taken last week increasing basic 
import duty rate on artificial fiber textiles 
from 26 to 34 percent as of July 4, and sub- 
jecting, effective July 10, all textile imports 
to advance payments equal to 280 percent 
of cost, insurance, freight value, brought 
loud protests from merchants and trade as- 
sociations. Some trade representatives criti- 
cized measures as giving local textile indus- 
try virtual monopoly with all attendant 
evils, while others claimed effect would be 
to force small importers out of business and 
allow large importers to corner the foreign 
textile market. Minister of Coordination an- 
swered by saying inter alia that all indus- 
trial countries, including United States, 
protect their textile industries. He also said 
uproar against measures came from mer- 
chants who had been making exorbitant 
profits on imported fabrics and who disre- 
gard facts that their imports reduced na- 
tional income and that Greek workers need 
employment. Manufacturing and labor 
groups lauded the measures and the Min- 
ister's defense of them. Manufacturers re- 
peated their longstanding complaint that 
merchants deliberately and systematically 
disparage Greek textiles in order to make 
higher profits from imported materials. They 
said merchants sell much of these imports at 
regular prices even though they often ac- 
quire them as “seconds” and avoid full Greek 
import duty by underinvoicing. Latest de- 
velopment was yesterday's visit to Minister 
of Industry by certain merchant representa- 
tives who told Minister many merchants 
approve of the protective measures. 

Comment: Fight is not yet over and the 
trade groups will be working hard to have 
the measures rescinded. However, Coordina- 
tion Minister’s position and fact that they 
are already on the books makes reversal un- 
likely, though there is some slight chance 
that modifications may be made to placate 
merchants whose political influence cannot 


be completely disregarded. X 


Next is a Foreign Service dispatc 
from Havana, dated July 24, 1959: 


On July 23, Dr. Fidel Castro spoke at a 


meeting of the 10th national congress of 
textile workers, In his to the work- 
ers, he announced a policy of high protec- 
tionism for the textile industry. A literal 
translation of his remarks on this subject 
follows: 

“So it is that the revolution will go on 
with its work and we will continue seeing 
each other, developing all the economic pos- 
sibilities of our country, among them, this 
industry (textiles) in which we aspire within 
4 or 5 years at the most to double the num- 
ber of workers employed. 

“We aspire to achieve the following goal: 
that it be possible for the nation to produce 
absolutely all the textiles it consumes and 
that nothing further be imported except the 
raw materials that we cannot produce here. 
The raw materials that cannot be produced 
here may be imported but they will be proc- 
essed here. In Cuba, Cuban products will 
be consumed. To that end, we rely on the 
collaboration of this whole sector, workers 
and industrialists, to set to work so that we 
may reach the goal whereby all textiles that 
are consumed in Cuba will be produced in 
Cuba. For others, there will be a protec- 
tive customs tariff as high as may be neces- 
sary in order that foreign textiles are not 
imported here. One of the reasons for the 
revolution is protection, not of foreign in- 
terests but of national interests. One of 
the reasons this is a revolution is that it 
protects Cubans, and because it protects 
Cubans, it has incurred the enmity of so 
many foreign interests. 
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“We shall raise the customs tariffs as high 
as may be necessary. Do the Japanese wish 
preferential nation treatment? Well, we 
can give them such treatment, but with 
tariffs as high as they must be, and with 
that there will be no discrimination against 
the Japanese, They say that the only thing - 
they want is not to be discriminated against. 
Very well, we will treat them the same way 
we treat others, but the customs tariffs shall 
be established in such a way as to protect, 
above all, the national industry. The goal 
must be achieved that here will be con- 
sumed only textiles produced in the na- 
tion by factories established in the nation 
and by Cuban workers. And when the 
peasants start buying clothes and start 
dressing their children and their families, 
we are going to require here twice as much 
clothing as is used today. Furthermore, 
when the 30 or 40 millions worth of textiles 
presently being imported are produced here 
we are going to have work for thousands of 
Cubans. That is the policy that will be 
followed by the Government on textile 
matters,” 


Mr. Speaker, the U.S. textile industry 
remains in serious difficulty, largely due 
to irresponsible trade policies. Hun- 
dreds of American mills have closed their 
doors since World War II, hundreds of 
thousands of jobs have been exported 
abroad. 

The industry's setbacks at the hands 
of foreign competitors are well docu- 
mented by the 86th Congress. A special 
subcommittee of the other body, in Re- 
port No. 42, disclosed, for example: 

That total employment in U.S. textile 
mills dropped from 1,325,000 workers in 
1947 to about 1 million in 1957, a de- 
cline of 24 percent. 

That employment losses in mills pro- 
ducing yarn, thread, and broadwoven 
fabrics were even greater. 

That between 1946 and 1957 a total 
of 717 textile mill liquidations were re- 
ported in the press; these liquidations 
displaced nearly 200,000 workers. 

That from February 1951 to April 1958, 
employment in the American textile in- 
dustry slumped by 438,000, or 32 percent; 
of this total, New England lost 158,000 
jobs; the Middle Atlantic States lost 
126,400 jobs; the Midwest lost 12,700 
jobs; the South lost 102,000 jobs. 

That the number of woolen spinning 
spindles in place in the United States 
dropped from 1,561,000 in 1947 to 744,- 
000 in 1957, a decline of more than 50 
percent. 

That the number of worsted spinning 
spindles declined from nearly 2 million 
to 709,000, or 63 percent, in the same pe- 
riod. 

Only recently representatives of both 
management and labor in the textile in- 
dustry met with Members of Congress to 
review the plight of their industry and 
to urge prompt remedial measures. The 
National Cotton Council, the American 
Cotton Manufacturers Institute, and 
other groups have appealed to the Fed- 
eral Government for assistance in their 
struggle to preserve a share of the do- 
mestic market from the inroads of sweat- 
shop competition. 

Great textile unions in the federation 
of American labor have called for leg- 
islative enactment of quotas and a slid- 
ing-scale tariff system to safeguard 
American jobs and job opportunities. 
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The revolutionary government of Cuba 
declares: 

One of the reasons for the revolution is 
protection, not of foreign interests but of 
national interests. 


The U.S. textile industry, and the 
scores of other industries distressed by 
unreasonable import competition, do not 
propose revolution as a satisfactory solu- 
tion to their problems. As faithful guar- 
dians of democratic processes, they have 
submitted their case to their elected rep- 
resentatives and to the American people. 

So far little has been accomplished 
to ease the burdens placed on major seg- 
ments of the textile industry by the con- 
tinued upsurge of imports. Many of the 
foreign garments and fabrics which are 
overrunning the domestic market are 
manufactured in Hong Kong and Japan, 
where wages average about 10 cents an 
hour and 14 cents an hour, respectively, 
including fringe benefits. The American 
garment worker, on the other hand, 
draws an average hourly wage of $2.12, 
including fringes. 

With labor costs accounting for about 
one-third of the cost of a garment, is 
it any wonder that U.S. textile producers 
find themselves unable to compete with 
foreign manufacturers? Is it at all sur- 
prising that American labor raises its 
voice in protest? 


DAV Services in Maine 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES C. OLIVER 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. OLIVER. Mr. Speaker, an excep- 
tional record of vital rehabilitation serv- 
ices freely extended to thousands of 
Maine citizens has recently come to my 
attention. These splendid humanitarian 
services are not sufficiently appreciated 
by those who have benefited thereby, 
directly and indirectly. 

Among the several congressionally 
chartered veteran orgahizations, which 
have State departments and local chap- 
ters in Maine, is the Disabled American 
Veterans. The DAV is the only such or- 
ganization composed exclusively of those 
Americans who have been either wound- 
ed, gassed, injured or disabled by reason 
of active service in the Armed Forces of 
the United States, or of some country 
allied with it, during time of war. 

DAV SETUP 


Formed in 1920, under the leadership 
of Judge Robert S. Marx, DAV legislative 
activities have very substantially bene- 
fited every compensated disabled veteran. 
Its present national commander is Bill H. 
Fribley, Crestline, Kans. Its national 
adjutant is John E. Feighner, of Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. Its national legislative dir- 

‘rector is Elmer M. Freudenberger, its 
national director of claims, Cicero F. 
Hogan, and its national director of em- 
ployment relations, John W. Burris—all 


located at its national service headquar-. 
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ters at 1701 18th Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

Inasmuch as less than 10 percent of 
our country’s war veterans are receiving 
monthly disability compensation pay- 
ments for service-connected disabili- 
ties—some 2 million—the DAV can never 
aspire to become the largest of the sev- 
eral veteran organizations. Neverthe- 
less, since shortly after its formation in 
1920, the DAV national headquarters, 
located in Cincinnati, Ohio, has main- 
tained the largest staff, of any veteran 
organization, of full-time trained na- 
tional service officers, 138 cf them, who 
are located in the 63 regional and 3 dis- 
trict offices of the U.S. Veterans’ Admin- 
istration, and in its central office in 
Washington, D.C. 

They there have ready access to the 
official claim records of those claimants 
who have given them their powers of 
attorney. All of them being war handi- 
capped veterans themselves, these serv- 
ice officers are sympathetic and alert as 
to the problems of other less well-in- 
formed claimants. 

DAY SERVICES IN MAINE 


The DAV maintains one national serv- 
ice officer in Maine, Mr. John F. McPher- 
son, located at the VA Center, Box 151, 
Togus. The new department com- 
mander, William G, Earles of South 
Portland, is a representative in the State 
legislature, and the department adjutant 
is Mr. Robert W. Libby, 11 State Street, 
Biddeford, Maine. 

There is one Veterans’ Administration 
hospital in Maine in which the DAV has 
a Veterans’ Administration voluntary 
service representative; her name is Mrs. 
Esther Dee, 502 Allen Avenue, Portland, 
Maine, and she is located at the 869-bed 
neuropsychiatric and general medical 
hospital at Togus. 

During the last fiscal year, the VA 
paid out $29,794,000 for its veteran pro- 
gram in Maine, including $8,470,526 dis- 
ability compensation to its 10,727 service 
disabled veterans. These Federal ex- 


penditures in Maine furnish substantial 


purchasing power in all communities. 
Less than 9 percent, 901, are members of 
the 10 DAV chapters in Maine, 

SERVICE ACCOMPLISHMENTS BY THE DAV 


This 9-percent record is strange, in 
view of the very outstanding record of 
personalized service activities and ac- 
complishments of the DAV national serv- 
ice officers in behalf of Maine veterans 
and dependents during the last. 10 fiscal 
years, as' revealed by the following 
statistics: 


Claimants contacted (esti- 

SORON) on reece eatin 17, 440 
Claims folders reviewed 14, 533 
Appearances before rating 

E a r A AA 1,765 
Compensation increases ob- 

22 ĩͤ ese essence 1. 020 
Service connections obtained 301 
Nonservice penslons 295 
Death benefits obtained 31 
Total monetary benefits ob- 

S $709, 309. 09 


These above figures do not include the 
accomplishments of other national serv- 
ice officers on duty in the central office 
of the Veterans’ Administration, han- 
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dling appeals and reviews, or in its three 
district offices, handling death and in- 
surance cases, Over the last 10 years, 
they reported 83,611 claims handled in 
such district offices, resulting in mone- 
tay benefits of $20,850,335.32, and in the 
central office they handled 58,282 re- 
views and appeals, resulting in mone- 
tary benefits of $5,337,389.05. Propor- 
tionate additional benefits were thereby 
obtained for Maine veterans, their de- 
pendents, and their survivors. 
SERVICES BEYOND STATISTICS 


These figures fail properly to paint the 
picture of the extent and value of the 
individualized advice, counsel, and as- 
sistance extended to all of the claimants 
who have contacted DAV national serv- 
ice officers in person, by telephone, and 
by letter. 

Pertinent advice was furnished to all 
disabled veterans—only about 10 per- 
cent of whom were DAV members—their 
dependents, and others, in response to 
their varied claims for service connec- 
tion, disability compensation, medical 
treatment, hospitalization, prosthetic 
appliances, vocational training, insur- 
ance, death compensation or pension, VA 
guarantee loans for homes, farms, and 
businesses, and so forth. Helpful advice 
was also given as to counseling and 
placement into suitable useful employ- 
ment—to utilize their remaining abili- 
ties—civil service examinations, appoint- 
ment retentions, retirement benefits, 
and multifarious and other problems. 

Every claim presents different prob- 
lems. Too few Americans fully realize 
that governmental benefits are not auto- 
matically awarded to disabled veterans— 
not given on a silver platter. Frequently, 
because of lack of official records, death 
or disappearance of former buddies and 
associates, lapse of memory with the 
passage of time, lack of information and 
experience, proof of the legal service 
connection of a disability becomes ex- 
8 ditfleult too many times impos- 
sible. 

A VA claims and rating board can ob- 
viously not grant favorable action merely 
based on the opinions, impressions, or 
conclusions of persons who submit no- 
tarized affidavits. Specific, detailed, per- 
tinent facts are essential. 

The VA, which acts as judge and jury, 
cannot properly prosecute claims against 
itself. As the defendant, in effect, the 
U.S. Veterans’ Administration must 
award the benefits provided under the 
laws administered by it, only under cer- 
tain conditions. 

A DAV national service officer can and 
docs advise a claimant precisely why his 
claim may previously have been denied 
and then specifies what additional evi- 
dence is essential. The claimant must 
necessarily bear the burden of obtain- 
ing such fact-giving affidavit evi- 
dence. The experienced national service 
officer will, of course, advise him as to 
its possible improvement, before pre- 
senting same to the adjudication agency, 
in the light of all of the circumstances 
and facts, and of the pertinent laws, 
precedents, regulations and schedule of 
disability ratings. No DAV national 
service officer, I feel certain, ever uses 


i 
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his skill, except in behalf of worthy 
claimants, with justifiable claims. 

The VA has denied more claims than 
it has allowed—because most claims are 
not properly prepared. It is very sig- 
nificant, as pointed out by the DAV act- 
ing national director of claims, Chester 
A. Cash, that a much higher percentage 
of these claims, which have been pre- 
pared and presented with the aid of a 
DAV national service officer, are eventu- 
ally favorably acted upon, than is the 
case as to those claimants who have not 
given their powers of attorney to any 
such special advocate. 

LOSSES BY REVIEWS 


Another fact not generally known is 
that, under the overall review of claims 
inaugurated by the VA some 4 years ago, 
the disability compensation payments of 
about 37,200 veterans have been discon- 
tinued, and reduced as to about 27,000 
others at an aggregate loss to them of 
more than $28,000,000 per year. About 
one-half of 1 percent—0.005—of such 
discontinuances and reductions have 
probably occurred as to disabled veterans 
in Maine with a consequent loss of about 
$196,000 per year. 

Most of these unfortunate claimants 
were not represented by the DAV or by 
any other veterans organization. Judg- 
ing by the past, such unfavorable ad- 
judications will occur as to an additional 
equal number or more during the next 
3 years, before such review is com- 
Pleted. I urge every disabled veteran in 
Maine to give his power of attorney to 
the national service officer of the DAV, 
or of some other veteran organization, 
or of the American Red Cross, just as a 
Protective measure. 

The average claimant who receives 
helpful advice probably does not realize 
the background of training and experi- 
ence of a competent, expert national 
Service officer. 

COSTS OF DAV SERVICES 


Measured by the DAV’s overall costs 


of about $12,197,600 during a 10-year 
Period, one would find that it has ex- 
Pended about $3.50 for each claim 
holder reviewed, or about $8.80 for each 
Tating board appearance, or, again, 
about $22.70 for each favorable award 
Obtained, or about $123 for each service 
Connection obtained, or about $54 for 
each compensation increase obtained, 
and has obtained about $14.10 of direct 
monetary benefits for claimants for each 
dollar expended by the DAV for its na- 
tional service officer setup. Moreover, 
Such benefits will generally continue for 
many years. 
METHODS OF PROVIDING SERVICES 


Evidently, most claimants are not 
aware of the fact that the DAV receives 
no Government subsidy whatsoever. 
The DAV is enabled to maintain its na- 
tionwide staff of expert national service 
Officers primarily because of income from 
membership dues collected by its local 
chapters and from the net income on 

$ Idento-Tag—minature automobile li- 
5 tags project, owned by the DAV 
a operated by its employees, most 
81 whom are disabled veterans, their 
3 or thier widows, or other handi- 

Pred Americans—a rehabilitation 
Project in thus furnishing them with 
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useful employment. Incidentally, with- 
out checking as to whether they had 
previously sent in a donation, more than 
1,400,000 owners of sets of lost keys 
have received them back from the DAV’s 
Indento-Tag Department, 2,314 of 
whom, during the last 8 years, were 
Maine residents. 

Every eligible veteran, by becoming a 
DAV member, and by explaining these 
factors to fellow citizens, can help the 
DAV to procure such much-needed pub- 
lic support as will enable it to maintain 
its invaluable nationwide service setup 
on a more adequate basis. So much 
more could be accomplished for dis- 
tressed disabled veterans, if the DAV 
could be enabled, financially, to main- 
tain an expert service officer in every one 
of the 173 VA hospitals. 


MEMORIAL HONOR ROLL 


During the last 10 years, the DAV has 
also relied on appropriations from its 
separately incorporated trustees, the 
DAV Service Foundation, aggregating 
$3,300,000 exclusively for salaries to its 
national service officers. Its reserves 
having been thus nearly exhausted, the 
DAV Service Foundation is therefore 
very much in need of the generous sup- 
port of all serviced claimants, DAV 
members, 
Americans—by direct donations, by 
designations in insurance policies, by 
bequests, in wills, by assignments of 
stocks and bonds, and by establishing 
special types of trust funds. 

A special type of memorial trust fund 
originated about 3 years ago with con- 
cerned disabled veteran members of the 
DAV chapter in Butte, Mont., which es- 
tablished the first perpetual rehabilita- 
tion fund of $1,000 with the DAV Service 
Foundation to which it recently added 
another $100. Since then, every DAV 
unit in that State has established such 
a special memorial trust fund, ranging 
from $100 to $1,000, equivalent to about 
$5 per DAV member—an excellent ob- 
jective for all other States. Benefactors 
from 32 States have, up to this time, be- 
come enrolled on the memorial honor 
roll. 

Inasmuch as only the interest earning 
from special donations will be available 
for appropriation to the DAV for its use 
in maintaining its national service offi- 
cer program in the State of residence of 
each such benefactor, this is an excel- 
lent objective also for Maine. Each such 
special benefactor is enrolled on a per- 
manent memorial honor roll which, up- 
dated, is then included in the annual re- 
port of the DAV and of its incorporated 
trustee, the DAV Service Foundation, to 
the U.S. Congress. 

Each claimant who has received any 
such free rehabilitation service can help 
to make it possible for the DAV to con- 
tinue this excellent rehabilitation serv- 
ice for other distressed disabled veterans 
and their dependents in Maine by send- 
ing in donations to the DAV Service 
Foundation, 1707 18th Street N.W, 
Washington, D.C. Every such serviced 
claimant who is eligible can and should 
also become a DAV member, preferably 
a life member, for which the total fee 
is $100—$50 to those born before Janu- 
ary 1, 1902, or World War I veterans— 


and other social-minded . 
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payable in installments within 2 full fis- 
cal year periods. 

Every American can help to make our 
Government more representative by 
being a supporting member of at least 
one organization which refiects his in- 
terests and viewpoints—labor unions, 
trade associations and various religious, 
fraternal and civic associations. All of 
America’s veterans ought to be members 
of one or more of the patriotic, service- 
giving veteran organizations—the 
United Spanish War Veterans, the 
American Legion, the Veterans of For- 
eign Wars, the AMVETS, the Military 
Order of the Purple Heart, and the Dis- 
abled American Veterans. All of Amer- 
ica's disabled defenders, who are receiv- 
ing disability compensation, have greatly 
8 by their own official voice the 

Having been an active member for 
many years, Mr. Speaker, in veterans’ 
organizations, it is my hope that dis- 
abled veterans of Maine will avail them- 
selves of the services rendered by these 
groups of organized fellow comrades. 


Report to the People of the Eighth Con- 
gressional District of Wisconsin— 
XIII 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN W. BYRNES 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I include a report to the people 
of the Eighth Congressional District of 
Wisconsin on my voting and attendance 
record for the ist session of the 86th 
Congress. 

The report includes all rollcall votes 
and all quorum calls. Its purpose is to 
collect in one place and in concise form 
information which is scattered through 
some 18,000 pages of the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD. 

The descriptions of the bills and the 
amendments or motions in the report are 
for purposes of identification only; no 
attempt is made to describe the legisla- 
tion completely or to elaborate upon the 
issues involved. This word of caution is 
advisable in view of fhe fact that the de- 
scriptions used are, for the most part, 
taken from the official titles of the bills 
which, unfortunately, do not always re- 
fiect the nature or true purpose of the 
legislation. Upon request, I will be 
pleased to furnish more complete infor- 
mation concerning any particular bill, 
as well as a summary of the issues in- 
volved and the reasons for my vote. 

The furnishing of this report con- 
tinues a service I began in the 1st session 
of the 80th Congress. This is the 13th 
report of my voting and attendance rec- 
ord. These 13 reports show how I voted 
on 1,712 questions in the House of Rep- 
resentatives. Based on quorum calls 
and the record votes, they also show an 
attendance record of 95 percent. 
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Roll-“ Date 
eall 1959 
No, 
1 Ian. 7 
2 Jan. 7 5 
3) Feb. 4 uorum call 
R. 7 ans providing $300,000,000 for veterans’ direct housing loans and raisin nf the interest rate from 434 percent to 544 percent por annum: 
4 Feb. 4 otion to recommit with instructions to dolete additional funds for direct * loans.. (Rejected 123 to 277 Ven. 
5 Feb, 4 5 (Passed 310 to 80) PP PE A Ee OE EE I ERE [FO 
II. r A extending te) the N 9 Military Training and Serv view Act until July 1, 1903: 1 
6 | Feb. 5 n passage. (Passed 381 to 200 Yea. 
7| Mar. 4 
8 | Mar. 5 | Quorum — 
Res, 205, 
9 | Mar, 11 On ad Yea. 
10 ar. 1 8 Present. 
11 | Mar, 12 80) Yea. 
12 | Mar, 12 Sern eo Present, 
R. 1, suthorizing a 1-year increase in the diversion of water from Lake Michigan ut * 
13 | Mar. 13 passage. £ to 142 Nux. 
8. 79, permitting the 98 of established coloring practices in ine orange industry: 
ti | Mar, 13 On passage. (Passed 213 to 94) Not voting.“ 
15 | Mar, 16 uorum Present. 
18 | Mar. 17 Present. 
17 | Mar. Present. 
18 | Mar. 19 Present. 
19 | Mar, 19 Yea. 
» 2 Ven. 
A | Mar, 19 On passage. (P. 
H. R. 2575, authorizing th appropriation 
22 | Maor. 23 On passage, (Passed : 258 to 108 
33 | Mar, 2 norum call 
R. 4452, authorizing the increase in U.S. subseription to the International Bank for Reconstruction and Development: 
4 j Mar, 25 On passage, (Passed 315 to 57) 
25 | Apr. 14 | Quorum call 
Apr. 14 | Quorum call... 
37 | Apr. 15 call 2 Aeresent. 
R. 1321. transferring froth the Becretary of Agriculture lo Uw REA Administrator the authority y “over rural electrification loans: 
23 | Apr. 15 On passing: | Tia TOR tin EST) AS ee rr a aaia aa aaae k uae Nay. 
20 | Apr, 16 call . A me 
R. 5674, authorizing 81 28 000, (000 for certain construction at “military Installations: 
fer On passage. (Passed 378 to 7) Nay, 
32 
33 Quorum 
8. 7 transferring from the Secrotary of Agriculture to the REA Administrator the authority over rural electrification loans: 
Apr. 20 8 over veto of President. (Rejected 28) to 16, a two-thirds majority being required.) Fay. 
4 * 30 . — Present. 
2 May ê Quorum cal ci 
ay 
38 | May 7 uorum call A 
R. 3460, enue bonds rather than by congressional 
appropriations: 
9| May 7 motion to recommit with instructions to adi amendments providing for budgetary control over TVA and repayment of Federal | Yea. 
ala j 88388 ane ake i vn by 182 to 231.) 
ay Puneet. (CPO, DUS CONT od S E 8g Sa TEE a E As dober EENE SET oak snk S dens A E e AE EAR 
41 | May 11 | Quorum call Pst SS eS pee it 
— Ster — Quorum call. . ss . 
ay Quorum — 5 
44 | May 19 | Quorum call.. — k 
45 | Muy 19 eg | I AE GETS Sere, O 
R. 7007, authorizing apo int ion of $48,550,000 for the National Aeronautics and Space Administration for it year 100: J 
4 | May 2 On motion to suspen: . c ß RS SS Se ee aU Fay. 
H. R. Sipe making appropriations for Department of Agriculture and Farm Credit Administrition for fiscal year 1900; ` 
a prey. — 9 9 recommit with instructions to bur any Commodity Credit loan In excess of $50,000, (Passed 251 to 669 Yea. 
y ee PES Ee SIE ae ——n SE EE PRO . — Present. 
8. 57, 8 $1,975,000,000 additional Federal housing program: 
49 | Moy 21 On amendment requiring direct erm Pay gerne Cee pi ac ont of funds, (Passed 222 to 201) B AD ESE ee Uy 
30 | May 21 On motion to recommit with instructions to substitute H.R. 7117 eliminating further authorizations for t pubio housing, and eliminut ing | Yeu. 
or reducing other items in bill so as to more nearly meet the request of the President. (Rejected 189 to 234.) 
‘61 | May 21 On passage, (Pussod 261 to 160 — Nay. 
52 | May 25 | Quorum cal Present. 
53 | 'May 26 . — cull Present. 
5 | May 26 ——— yon Present. 
56 | May 27 . 2 Present. 
R. 7176, Soaking appropriations for the Executive Office of the President and general government agencies for fiscal year 1960: 
5 | May 27 On motion to recommit with instructions to provide restriction on President's emergency fund. (Rojoctod 171 to 229)... .-.....----.--| Nay. 
H.R. 7343, making appropriations for the Depurtinent of State and Justice, the Jndictary, and related agencies for fiscal year Lada: 
ST | May 27 On amendment providing $2,000,000 for construction of a new Federal brison, (Adopted e ADE I ESE STL PA A eerie Nay. 
H. me 7086, extending the Rencgotistion Act for 4 years: 
58 | May 27 On motion to recommit with instructions to Henle extension to 27 monis (Rojected 183 to 20 «444%. Yea, 
59 | May 27 On passage. (Fasse 381 to 7) Lon. 
60 | May 27 uorum call 
61 June 2 
62 | June 2 
63 | June 3 
fA | June 3 
“5 | June 4 
fH June 5 
67 June 8 Seed call.. — B . Absent 
R. 3610, amending the Federal Water Pollution Control Act to Increase grants for construction ‘of sewage treatment works: 8 
68 | June 9 On motion to recommit with instructions to revise niutching formula AD — bill by $500 million. (Rejected 156 to 2] Yea, 
üs | June 9 K. 1 NN (Passed Armen brah 8 ; oe Soin Nay. 
p ns for unetions ‘administered by Department of Army, Department of Interior, an eines Val 
Authority y (publie wont works) for fiscal year 1900: z 5 if 
7 June 9 On ing $500,000 for water lily eradication program. (Ado nnr Sop LIETA Nay, 
71 | June 9 On amendment providing $75,000 for Eau Galle River project. (Rejected 192 to 1444 4 Nay. 
72 June 9 On motion to recommit with instructions to reduce by 5 percent each 9 item of $5,000,000 or more. (Rejected 140 to 251). Yea. 
74 | June 9 CPR TRIES “CERO SON i MO v DAR ee SA ddeewe ne eennasels Nay. 
74 | Jane 10 TA, Yt ROE PEERS SOCIO ñ« ²qæ•ut ũ ũ ͥà ̃ñjꝗð rr PR LOOP Rg — EN EOL Re RY Present. 
2 8. 1901, 1901, to maintain She pripe support level on tobacco at 90 percent of parity: 
7A | June 10 On motion to recommit with instructions to freeze tobacco price 2 at 1958 level for the years 1959-01. (Rejected 138 — Yea, 
76 | June 10 , ee r E kkdsoa Nax. 
77 | June 11 3 JJ AAA ³ AAA ³ĩ ˙— Ä SE SO EE c ¶˙ͤ%f— j— oe a nt 


gr Rye increasing the pr the —— — 1 ca level on wheat to 90 percent of parity, reduning acreage allotments and for other purposes: 
June 12 structions to eliminate ante exemption and to retain present minimum acresge allotment and parity | Yea, 


On motion to 
I scale. (Rejected M 141 10224) 
Footnote at end of table. 
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Measure, question, and result Vote 
— — ——̃ mm ̃ — — Nay. 
. nnn Absent, 
Not voting. 
Present, 
Res. 203, prov derati Set 
On adoption of resolution, (Adop! 5 93) r. En a ae T Yea. 
norum call nen n cow cee een nee nsne Present. 
uorum call Present. 
Quorum call Present 
Quorum call -Present 
uorum call -- ---- —— TS Present. 
S. ths, increasing the price safwort level on wheat to 6 percent of parity, rodiiding wcreoge alioumenis and Tor oiler p x pu irposes: SSS Pe 
1 creasing the price sup evel on wheal percent of | y, reducing acreage allotments for ou 
On adoption of conference report. (Rejected 202 to 214)... -.--. 22 ee nee eee nee. 
H. N. 750, authorizing the mutual security program: 
On passage. (Puswed 271 to 142 ———ͤ—ͤ enn on se nn ne nn ne a nen nnn ne penn ene new en ee O — Yoa, 
men ð ↄ AT ⅛ð T 


R. 7749, providing that the permunent public debt limit be increased from $28, 
incrense of $10,000,000,000; 
Ou passage. (Passed 256 to 117) 
prum Call... 
II. Res, 288, prov Ading for the ‘consideratio: 
on State laws: 
On adoption of resolution, (Adopted, 233 to 116) 


Quorum c. 

Quorum cull. 

8. 57, authorizing additional Federal housing 

ESE. Ons adoj cee of conference report. (Adopted, 251 251 10 t Eorp APE CARTER AE E O a — Ni 

. a a anne wee enn ir E 2 — Trent, 

H. R 3, J establishing rules of ee governing questions of the effects of acts of Congress on Stute laws: 
On motion to recommit. (Rejected 191 ARO PE EKSERE R AES ESE TTT... A A Nay. 
On passage, (Passed 225 to 192) „| Yea. 

Quorum ae aN ea Se — 

E eR Sepa as IES AS A eae ES ——— xx. SRS SUE SED ̃ ̃ ̃ ̃ Cen ED — 


Res. 294, providing for the consideration of H.R. 5752, 
for the 8 of pay and leave of Federal 8 
On ee of resolution. (Adopted 341 to 42 


rum 
. 1120, providing thut cash in vaults may be 
. (Rejected 60 to 300) 
II. Res. 295, age ving Reorganization Plan No. 1 of 1980, which would trunsfer certain functions from the Secretary of the Interior to 
the 5 Agricult 


On adoption of resolution, (Adopted 266 to 124) -__.. ——ͤ — — ——ꝛ- ͤ—⸗ 
H.R. 4957, providing for the E mnh ‘of statements and confessions as evidence in court cases: 

On gt torecommit. (Rejected 138 to 261) 

On passage. (Passed 202 10 tf ——— Sere 


uorum 

spun call... a a meen Arg ge a S tener ae ec OTE . E 
R. 7500, suthorizing the mutual security 

On trap pars of conference report. (adopted 258 TOT CO ev et Been ee ea Bee —— —— — anaes 


FN Kes, C K 2400, wuthorizing the TVA to issue revenue bonds: 
On motion to end debate, (Adopted 244 to 1660 „4õũ„% 06 nn geen nen „„ 


rn x ̃—»n iL ee . ͤ senensans ee none 
K. 72) provite for the participation of the United States in the Inter-American Development Bank and authorizing 


pristion for 
On eS een tS (ad 23 to 87) esdnasespneseerhag nes pide — — 


N. as 8385, making appro tops mutual security’: 


— 


W 
R. 7740, amending th cul 
used cotton acreage allotments: 
On motion to suspend rules and pass bill. 
Quorum eave SE RAL SIRE aS eee 


On passage. 25) 
7010, ppro} sundry pendent 
ee 5 83 eects rie Aren increasing Federal contribution for certain civil defense activities from 


HR. 004, establishing an Adv. Commission on 1 Relations: 


suspend rules |. (Passed 835 to 3) be nen nee m m m nnn nnn e e a een nnn a E m e e Yea, 
I. 8 — the sense * oe against seating 5 the Communist regime in China in the United Nations Z 
On motion to suspend rules and 1 — ution. (Adopted 308 t Jes. 


—— — 


svelo pme r ...... ere T, 


dopted 232 to 1270. Y——4— 


Com > 
. A to recommit 9 to 264) 75K — 7 —7 — — nn Yes. 
H, me 5421, hae Federal subsidy for 89 of certain fishing vessels: 
(Passed 272 to 100 Nay. a 
goa ozing wilditiousl Federal housing program: 5 
2539, authorizing unl Fee 
On motion to recommit wi ith Instructions to spread the $530, 000,000 urban renewal funds over 2 years instead of 1 year and to delete the | Yea. 
$50,000,000 loan fund for classroom construction, (Rejected 156 to 231.) 
(Passed 283 to 106). !!. : — . oes ee A 
R veyance of certain real real property ty to Sacramento County, Cal: Bee hiye 
: — B Te -..---| Not voting? 
B. 5 8 for u voluntary health insurance Booe for 5 employees: 
and poss, (Passed 862 to 0 ͤ444„%:' Saale Sob E NASA e a 
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September 15 


call 1950 Measure, question, and result Vote 
No. $ 
H.R. 7889, requiring establishment of markoting quotas for 7 5 when production exceeds normal sud: 
152 x On motion to suspend rules and pass. (assed 330 to 5 Yea. 
H.R. 3151, authorizing the Federal Government to 8 with certain cites in the enforcoment of local income 
153 “ On motion to suspend rules and pass. (Kojected 251 to 144, u two-thirds majority being required) Yea, 
1M 8 reall EFS DATES ae ES Fee eters pee te © OS SR Be ee ke ere Oe oe E ee SE re Present, 
R. 7 ees for civil nadant Sdnintsteced by Department of the Army, Department of the Inferior, and Tennessee 
Valley e toa ic works) for fiscal year 19 
155 On motion to pass bill over veto of Presidont, iaje tol 274 to 138, a two-thirds majority being required) .._-...--....22.2.-2. 2.22. Nay. 
H.R. 4279, authorizing $6,000,000 for lower Rio Grande Irrigation project, Texas: 
154 * On motion to suspend rules and pass. (Passed 282 to 1 —— 222 ͤ— Nay. 
157 | Sept. Quorum call. -| Present, 
S. 2524, prohibiting, under certain conditions, States and localities from imposing i a net Income tax on income from interstule commerce and 
authorizing a study of problem: ? 
LESI A On adoption of conference report. (Adopted 354 to 31) Yea. 
139 5 8 call.. Present, 
IK. 8078. providing for additional financing i to maintain Foderal-ai 8 5 2 
Jan | $ n Un passage. (Passed 244 to 162). oS 5 ` SESH Yea. 
181 3 Present, 
8. 1589 providing for reforms in labor-management activities: 
142 f tion of conference report, (Adopted 332 to 52) Yea, 
168 Raion SIE VSS Present, 
R. 9035, removing ceiling on interest rates on series K and H savings bond 
101 be made without recognition of gain or loss: 
of the Federal Government. (Reher tod l 10 25.9 
185 (Passed 375 to 7) — eone 
1 
my ; < . 
ins uorum 
J. Res 3 2 authorizing appropriation of $75,000 for making s study: and ‘preparing plans for a proposed arlditional building for L ibrary of 
9 
1m} s 7 motion to surpenilrijessnd pass. (Pussel $25 to % ͤ // ã eek ene ne ose ee ssiri Naf; 
H. RS 105, making appropriations for civil functions sdministore 1 by Department of Army, Du partment of the Inferior, and Tennessee Vul- 
ley Authority (public works) for fiscul year 110%): 
170 0 r eee y . S xv Nay. 
H.R. 9060, providing standurds for the issuance of passports and ‘authorizing the Stute De purt ment fo de ny passts to lndividnals ibi 
vaa the Communist Party: ? 
171 (Passed 371 to 180 Yea. 
providing for the treatment of A lasku and Huwuii as Territories other than as States in the distribution of funds under the Federal 
172 ATP Mon (Passed 309 to 75 =. 
178 ieee oN | ARES a ee 
ILR. 9105, making appropriations for civil functions adtninisteres by Department of Army, Department ol Interior, and Tennessee V alley 
Authority (public works) for fiscal your HAUN ; 
174 ` On motion to pass bill over veto of Presideat.  (Pussot 280.10 127 „ nnn see % ʒ „444% Nay. 
I. R. 8385, making appropriations for mutual sccurity ant ether purposes ‘for fiscal | year, ware $ 
174 7 On adoption of conference report. (Adopted HM to 10.. enn eee eee TTT A See Ee ARA . 
In | Sept. On motion to accept Senate amendment extending fife of C ivil Rights Commission for 2 years, “(Adopted hee 
i Absent, Lf present, would have voted “Yeu.” * Absent. If present, would have voted “Nay,” 


Tributes to Judge Gustav L. Schramm, 
a Distinguished Juvenile Court Judge 
of Pennsylvania 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following biography 
and editorial tributes to Judge Gustav 
L. Schramm: 

Gustav L. Schramm was born in Pittsburgh 
on May 11, 1898, the son of Rey. Alfred 
and Sophie (Lorch) Schramm; married to 
Louise Hammel; lives at 37 Mount Lebanon 
Boulevard, Mount Lebanon Township; edu- 
cated in the Humboldt Elementary School 
‘and South Side High School, Pittsburgh; 
University of Pittsburgh: B.S. 1918, M.A. 
1920, LL.B. 1924; Columbia University; Ph. D. 
1928; St. Vincent College: LL.D. 1950; Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh: LL.D. 1954, 

Lambda Chi Alpha (social), Beta Gamma 
Sigma (business-honorary), Delta Theta Phi 
(law), Order of the Coif (law-honorary), 


Omicron Delta Kappa (activities-honor- 


ary)—national president 1929-31, and Phi 
Sigma Pi (honorary member). 

Member of the faculty of the University 
of Pittsburgh, 1918-53; attorney in charge 
of the Legal Aid Society of Pittsburgh, 
1924-34, 


Elected president judge of the Juvenile 
Court of Allegheny County in November 1933 
for 10-year term; reelected in November 1943; 
elected for third term in November 1953. 

Chairman, Panel on Juvenile Courts and 
Detention of the U.S. Attorney General's Na- 
tional Conference on Prevention and Control 
of Juvenile Delinquency, Washington, D.C., 
November 1946. 

Junior Chamber of Commerce Certificate 
of Award for 1947 in recognition of out- 
standing achievement in the legal field. 

Since 1948 instructor on the faculty of the 
FBI National Police Academy, Washington, 
D.C., on the juvenile court. 

Pennsylvania Bar Association Distin- 
guished Service Award for 1958. 

Chairman: Committee on juvenile law and 
procedures of the American Bar Association; 
board of trustees of the National Juvenile 
Court Foundation; the Salvation Army-Ju- 
venlle Court Children’s Fund. 

Director: Children’s service committee of 
the R. W. Grand Lodge, F. & A. M. of Penn- 
sylvania. 

District deputy grand master, 51st district, 
F. & A. M.; 33d degree. 

Member: Council, section of criminal law 
of the American Bar Association; advisory 
section of the American Child Guidance 
Foundation; advisory committee of the 
Brashear Association; board of managers 
of the Kingsley Association; American, Penn- 
sylvania and Allegheny County Bar Associa- 
tion; American Political Science Association; 
American Judicature Society. 

Served two terms as president of the Na- 
tional Council of Juvenile Court Judges; 
served two terms as president of the Penn- 
Sylvania Council of Juvenile Court Judges. 

National Council of Juvenile Court Judges 
Meritorious Service Award for 1959. 


[From the Pittsburgh Sun-Telegraph, Sept. 
8. 1959 


. JUDGE SCHRAMM 


The unexpected death, of Gustay L. 
Schramm, Allegheny County's internationally 
acclaimed juvenile court judge, is a tragic 
loss. 

If ever a man was struck down at the high 
point in his career, it was Judge Schramm. 

Less than 48 hours before his death, Judge 
Schramm had been the central figure at the 
10th session of the Pennsylvania Mason Ju- 
venile Court Institute. 

Attracted by Judge Schramm's achieve- 
ments, scores of judges from all over the 
United States and from as far away as Korea 
and Alaska, joined Pennsylvania's top-rank- 
ing Masons and social workers in paying trib- 
ute to this modest man. 

Founder and director of the institute, 
Judge Schramm had received the Distin- 
guished Service Award of the Pennsylvania 
Bar Association only last year. 

He was cited for haying “created a juvenile 
court and a procedure for personalized treat- 
ment of juveniles coming into the court 
which has become a recognized model for 
juvenile procedures throughout the country. 

This jurist who refused to wear a judicial 
robe so as not to overawe the children with 
whom he worked, firmly believed in making 
the punishment fit the child, not the crime. 

After listening to police, social workers, at- 
torneys, and parents so that he had all pos- 
sible facts in the case, Judge Schramm talked 
privately with the child to probe in his own 
gentie way for the roots of the trouble. 

This ure, now widely acclaimed and 
imitated by other jurists, brought sharp at- 
tacks at various times from attorneys con- 
vinced that the time-honored procedures of 
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adult courts should also prevail in hearings 
for juveniles. r 

In recent years, however, Judge Schramm’s 
record of success in dealing with more than 
350,000 children in his nearly 26 years on the 
bench had served to still his professional 
critics. 

Judge Schramm's pioneering work began 
with his election in 1933 to the juvenile 
court bench after enactment of a law making 
it the only court of its kind in Pennsylvania. 

Reelection for his second and third 10-year 
term in 1943 and 1953 by impressive majori- 
ties offered convincing proof that Judge 
Schramm's work was appreciated by the gen- 
eral public. 

Appreciation more difficult to assess doubt- 
lessly fills the hearts of thousands of children 
he has helped. 

He has shown the world how to make use- 
Tul and happy citizens of children who had 
gone astray. Happily his methods will live 
on. 

His devoted staff at the Juvenile Court 
Building in Oakland will see that the people 
of Allegheny County will continue to benefit 
from his philosophy. 

[From the Post-Gazette, Sept. 7, 1959] 

Gustav L. SCHRAMM 


At a time when the problem of juvenile 
delinquency reaches frightening proportions 
nationally, the public can ill afford to lose the 
Services of an experienced and dedicated pub- 
lic official like Juvenile Court Judge Gustav 
L. Schramm, who died suddenly on Saturday. 

Thanks in large measure to his pioneering 
efforts, the problem of juvenile delinquency 
in this community has not degenerated to the 
Jungle conditions found in New York City 
and, to a lesser extent, in Philadelphia, 

Judge Schramm had been on the bench 
Since 1933, when the legislature created in 
Allegheny County the first juvenile court in 
Pennsylvania. Since then he had become a 
nationally recognized authority in the field of 
Juvenile delinquency. He built a nonpartisan 
Court dedicated to the welfare and rehabili- 
tation of youthful offenders. 

The passing of Judge Schramm will be 
Widely mourned. But he leaves behind a 
Philosophy and a record of achievement 
Which should prove useful to others in com- 
bating one of the Nation’s most urgent prob- 
lems. He served the public well. 


[From the Post-Gazette, Sept. 7, 1959] 
Juventte Cover Juan Gustav L. SCHRAMM 


Judge Schramm died Saturday afternoon 
at his home of a heart attack. He was 61. 

Judge Schramm was the only juvenile 
Court judge in the history of Allegheny 
County. He was elected in 1933 when the 
State created the court as the only separate 
One of its kind in Pennsylvania. He was rè- 
elected to 10-year terms in 1943 and 1953 and 
Would have served until 1964, 

Last week Judge Schramm had conducted 
the 10th Mason Juvenile Court Institute, 
Which he had originated 4 years ago. He had 
Sone to the court at 3333 Forbes Avenue, 
Oakland, Saturday morning, and about 2:30 
P.m. left for his home at 37 Mount Lebanon 
Boulevard. : - 

He became ill while driving home and died 
ae at 3:30 p.m. before a doctor ar- 


FRIEND OF THOUSANDS 


Recognition from many quarters had come 
the judge during the 25 years he served as 
Udge and in effect, as counselor and con- 
ant to thousands of children who had 
Wandered into trouble. 
The most recent tribute was the announce- 
Ment only last week that an international 
conference of juvenile court workers would 


be held here next year, with Judge Schramm 
Presiding, spe 1 
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In 1958 Judge Schramm was presented the 
Distinguished Service Award of the Pennsyl- 
vania Bar Association for especially con- 
spicuous service in the fleld of juvenile jus- 
tice. 

After serving as a visiting instructor before 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation . Acad- 
emy he was commended by J. Edgar Hoover, 
chief of the FBI. 

Other commendation came from Supreme 
Court Justice Tom C. Clark and juvenile 
court judges and administrators throughout 
the United States. 

INFORMAL IN PROCEDURE 

Judge Schramm was president of the Penn- 
sylvania Council of Juvenile Court Judges 
from 1951 to 1953 and was president of the 
National Council from 1949 to 1951. 

Wearing & business suit and never a fudi- 
cial robe, he held private conversations with 
the boys and girls brought before him. These 
informal chats were part of his procedure 
for handling their problems. 

This process was the essence of the opera- 
tion of Juvenile Court under Judge Schramm. 
It was designed, he frequently said, not to 
treat the juvenile as a criminal but as an ef- 
fort to prevent him from growing up into 
a criminal, while at the same time protecting 
the community from wrongdoing. 


NOT CRIMINAL COURT 


Judge Schramm supported this informal 
procedure against proposed legislation which 
would, he felt, turn juvenile court into a 
criminal court similar to the type for adults. 
He felt the procedure he used was superior 
for handling the juveniles. 

Before the court was formed, Juvenile cases 
had been handled by common pleas court. 
When juvenile court was created, Judge 
Schramm was an attorney in charge of the 
Legal Aid Society. 

He was sponsored by both parties but won 
in the 1933 Democratic Party primary and 
was elected with the backing of 100 civic 
and social agencies. 

When he first took over the judgeship the 
court was in crowded quarters at 3336 Fifth 
Avenue. The present court building was 
completed in 1937, 

FIT CHILD, NOT CRIME 

Judge Schramm’s guiding philosophy was 
“make the punishment fit the child, not a 
crime.” He once said that juvenile delin- 
quency is largely a problem of how much 
the community cares about its children. 

Judge Schramm was a 33° Mason, a mem- 
ber of the executive board of the Boy Scout 
Council, a director of the YMCA, and was 
active in the Salvation Army. 

He was born on the Southside May 11, 1898 
and attended Humboldt Elementary School, 
South Side High School, the University of 
Pittsburgh and Columbia University. 

His father, the Reverend Alfred Schramm, 
was pastor of German United Evangelical 
Church and his grandfather, the Reverend 
Gustay Lorch, had been pastor of the old 
church before that. 

Judge Schramm is survived by his wife, 
Mrs. Louise Schramm. 

Interment will be in Zimmerman Ceme- 
tery, 2511 Brownsville Road, Carrick Memo- 
rial donations may be made to favorite 
charities. 


[From the Post-Gazette, Sept. 9, 1959] 
SCHRAMM EULOGIZED IN COURTS—ATTORNEY, 
JURISTS SOUND PRAISES OF DECEASED JUDGE 

Juvenile Court Judge Gustav L. Schramm, 
who died Saturday, was eulogized in common 
pleas and criminal courts yesterday. 

Attorney Harold Schmidt, representing the 
Allegheny County Bar Association, praised 
Judge Schramm in common pleas court, 

KNOWN NATIONALLY 


Judge Harry M. Montgomery, in criminal 
court, paid tribute to Judge Schramm, who, 
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he said, was largely responsible for the lack 
of organized gangs among juveniles here. 

Judge Montgomery pointed out that Judge 
Schramm, whose funeral was held yesterday, 
was nationally known for his work among 
children. 

Judge J. Frank McKenna addressed 215 
jurors called for duty as common pleas court 
resumed jury trials. In criminal court Judge 
Montgomery seated the 16-member Septem- 
ber grand jury. 

CITY COUNCIL ADJOURNS 


City council likewise took official notice of 
the passing of Judge Schramm. On motion 
of Patrick T. Fagan yesterday's session ad- 
journed out of respect to his memory, The 
motion was adopted with a standing vote 
and a minute of silence. 

The grand jury will consider some 800 cases 
this month. Foreman of the jury is James 
L. Cavanaugh, 210 Second Street, Aspinwall, 
a steelworker on strike from the Jones & 
Laughlin Steel Corp. southside works. 

As a juror, he will receive $7 a day. 


[From the Pittsburgh Press, Sept. 7, 1959) 
THE CHILDREN'S FRIEND 


A notable career, filled with service to hu- 
manity, came to an end the other day with 
the death of Judge Gustav L. Schramm. At 
61, he had served for 25 years as Allegheny 
County's first and only juvenile court judge. 

Judge Schramm was a social scientist and 
teacher as well as an attorney when, in 1933, 
he took over the difficult task of creating a 
new juvenile court. That institution today 
is entirely his own creation. He built the 
staff and worked out the procedures, 

As a result of his work, he became a na- 
tional figure in his field, recognized as one 
of the most preeminent authorities on the 
handling of juvenile crime. He headed the 
State and National councils of juvenile court 
judges and won many citations for meri- 
torious service. ~ 

Judge Schramm's concern was, first of all, 
the child. He brought to his work as judge 
no pat formula for making the punishment 
fit the crime. Instead he made the 
treatment fit the child and he listened with 
patience to the personal problems of literally 
thousands of mixed-up children every year. 

His work was effective, both for most of his 

and for the community. It is per- 
haps due to this court—the only one of its 
kind in the State—that Allegheny County 
has been spared the kind of juvenile crime 
that has affiicted other large cities. 

Judge Schramm valued above all else his 


. position as a friend of children. He certainly 


was that and he leaves behind him a rich 


legacy of knowledge of how to help them. 


[From the Pittsburgh Press, Sept 7, 1959] 
Heart ATTACK ENDED JUDGE Scuramat’s LONG 
Court CAREER 

Judge Schramm, one of the Nation's lead- 
ing authorities on juvenile crime, was at his 
desk at the Juvenile Court Building on 
Saturday morning and complained of feel- 
ing ill. 

He left his office and went to his home at 
37 Mount Lebanon Boulevard where he was 
pronounced dead at 3:30 p.m. 


WROTE ARTICLES 


The native-born Pittsburgher was the first 
full-time judge of the court and contributed 
Many articles on the handling of juvenile 
criminals to legal journals. 

He is survived by his widow, Louise. 

Judge Schramm was educated at the 
Humboldt Elementary School and South Side 
High School before going to the University 
of Pittsburgh. 

He received his batchelor of science de- 
gree at Pitt in 1918 and a master of arts 
degree in 1920. 

Degrees were earned also at St. Vincent 
College and Columbia University. 
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Judge Schramm was a member of the Pitt 
faculty from 1918 to 1953, and attorney-in- 
charge for the Legal Aid Society of Pitts- 
burgh from 1924 to 1934. 


ELECTED IN 1933 


His first election to the juvenile court 
bench was in 1933 when he won a 10-year 
term, as he did in 1943 and 1953. 

He was chairman of the pane! on juvenile 
courts and detention of the US. Attorney 
General's National Conference on Prevention 
and Control of Juvenile Delinquency. 

In 1948 he became an instructor on the 
faculty of the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion National Police Academy, Washington, 
lecturing on “The Juvenile Court.” 

Judge Schramm was given the Pennsyl- 
vania Bar Association’s Distinguished Service 
Award in 1958. 

He was chairman of the committee on 
juvenile law and procedures cf the American 
Bar Association, board of trustees of the 
National Juvenile Court Foundation and the 
Salvation Army- Juvenile Court Children's 
Fund. 

HEADED LODGE GROUP 

And he was director of the ch!ldren’s sery- 
ice committee of the R. W. Grand Lodge, 
F. & A. M. of Pennsylvania. 

Judge Schramm also ecrved two terms as 
president of the National Council of Juventle 
Court Judges and two terms as herd of the 
Pennsylvania Council of Juvenile Court 
Judges. 


Is a Yawn Ccmiag On? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 8, 1959 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following article by Gerald W. John- 
son as it appeared in the New Republic 
magazine of August 24, 1959: 

Is a Yawn Cominc On? 
(By Gerald W. Johnson) 


They say that one great trouble with 
Khrushchev is his abysmal ignorance of 
America and Americans; but when he an- 
nounced that he doesn't want to look at 
any Army installations because he comes as 
a peaceful man, not with a rocket in his 
pocket—well, with that he belted one clean 
over the centerfield fence. If he had made 
a lifelong study of Americans he couldn't 
have said anything better. 

Perhaps, though, the commentators are 
right. It may be that Khrushchev spoke out 
of his knowledge, not of Americans, but 
Russians, If that is the case, it is another 
strong indication that Russians are people— 
a doctrine to be accepted hesitantly by any- 
one who dreads the accusation of being “soft 
on communism,” but nevertheless a doctrine 
supported by massive evidence. If Khru- 
shchev, saying what he knew the masses in 
Russia would like to hear, hit upon some- 
thing that the masses in America very much 
like to hear, the implications are immense. 

For, if we are alike in this, it is a reasonabie 
assumption that we may be alike in other 
things. For instance, it may be that the 
Russians, too, are a horribly scared people, 
and if that is the case thay must be appalled 
by the risk Khrushchev is taking in ventur- 
ing into this country, As a matter of fact, 
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Judging by the superficial aspect of things, 
they are right. Any man who visits the 
haunts of the terrified is taking a serious 
risk, often a greater risk than one who goes 
among the vicious. The vicious, as long as 
they keep their wits about them, may be 
restrained by self-interest; but the utterly 
terrified are restrained by nothing. A badly 
scared visitor received by badly scared hosts 
is in à precarious position. If some Ameri- 
can town proves to be another Caracas, no 
one need be surprised. 

It is always possible, though, that the 
abject fright of this country is in consider- 
able measure synthetic. That seems to be 
the case in Russia. At least the street 
crowds did not exhibit any notable.fear of 
Vice President Nixon; on the contrary, they 
were consistently polite and in many places 
cordial, Politicians of the McCarthy type 
find terror a convenient means of garnering 
votes and they are adept at transforming 
reasonable misgivings into blind panic, or 
the appearance thereof, But when the thing 
is put to the test it frequently turns out that 
the common people were not half as scared 
as they had been told they were. 

This is alarming to politicians whose 
political capital consists mainly, if not ex- 
clusively, of thelr ability to wave the Red 
flag as politicians of an earlier day waved 
the bloody shirt. If the head of the Russian 
Government is received quietly in this 
country, goes where he wishes without 
molestation, and returns to Russia in per- 
fect health, it is probable that the politi- 
cians will have to find a new issue; and few 
of them have brains and character enough 
to do so. 

The ruin would be complete if, after an 
uneventful Russian visit, the American Pres- 
ident’s visit to Russia should be marked 
by nothing more sinister than the presenta- 
tion of bunches of flowers by little girls. 
If that should happen, even the politicians 
could see that as a vote-getter “the Com- 
munist conspiracy” is no longer infallible, 

The whole history of this Republic attests 
that when itis no longer possible to stam- 
pede American voters by mere howling, the 
better class of men in public life have a 
chance to use their brains to settle issues in 
a reasonable way. 

It is also historically true that the 
moment when the voters refuse to stampede 
usually comes suddenly, with no warning, 
and with no visible cause. It happened to 
McCarthyism. One day it appeared to be 
as invincible as ever, but the next day it was 
so dead that it wasn't even news, It hap- 
pened to Palmer's witch-hunt after World 
War I, It happened to the Bloody Shirt 
shortly after 1885, when Kansans began to 
yawn as soon as Ingalls started to orate. It 
may be on the eve of happening to “the 
Communist conspiracy.” 

This is appalling to those politiclans who 
have depended on the issue to hold their 
jobs, but nobody else need be alarmed. Cer- 
tainly communism will remain a menace, but 
its threat will not be increased when we stop 
screaming and begin to take intelligent 
measures to deal with it. War is not an m- 
telligent measure; but what to substitute 
for war calls for careful thinking, probably 
continued for a long time; and it is pretty 
hard to do careful thinking in the midst of 
a convention of whirling dervishes. 

So if we can restrain such elements as the 
Puerto Rican Nationalists who tried to liqui- 
date Truman and did shoot up the House of 
Representatives, perhaps Mr. Khrushchevy's 
visit may be productive of some good. Per- 
haps it may even work the miracle of pro- 
ducing an American yawn when the words 
“Communist conspiracy” are uttered, 
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Trade Unionism, Its Needs and 
' Responsibilities 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARLAN HAGEN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. HAGEN. Mr. Speaker, there has 
been so much rancor expressed in the 
debate over the need for labor reform 
legislation that I think it is time to in- 
ject a little kindness into the discus- 
sion. The most abused party, of course, 
has been the trade union movement 
which has traditionally been the prin- 
cipal protagonist for those of our citi- 
zens who work largely with their hands. 
It has become clear that our national 
stability and prosperity largely depend 
upon decent working conditions and 
wages for the bulk of those who labor 
with their hands but this fact was some- 
what obscured in the recent discussion 
of the crimes of a limited number of 
Officers of labor organizations. 

I think, therefore, that we can all 
regain a lost perspective from the very 
excellent editorial which follows, taken 
from the September 7, 1959, editorial 
page of the Fresno Bee, 

TRADE UNIONISM, Irs NEEDS, RESPONSIBILITIES 

“Trade Unionism" was the title of a piece 
written by the late C. K. McClatchy, for more 
than 50 years editor of the Sacramento Bee. 
It appeared on May 27, 1911, in his personal 
column, “Merely Some Private Thinks,” on 
the Bee's editorial page. This being Labor 
Day, its republication is both fitting and in- 
formative. C.K. wrote: 

“Trade unionism has had and has its evils. 
It has fallen here and there under the dom- 
ination of corrupt and cruel men. It has 
too often been blind to, if it has not con- 
doned, the crimes of some of its members, 
while sheltering the guilty. It seldom has 
taken advantage of its power to do injus- 
tice. It has been used by scoundrels as a 
political weapon against the best interests 
of good government. 

"Yet when everything has been sald— 
alike that which is only suspected, as well 
as that which can be proved—it must be 
admitted that trade unionism on the whole 
has been not a vast benefit to the working 
Class, but as well a blessing to civilization, 
to humanity, to mankind. 

“Admit everything that has been charged 
against It, the offenses of trade unionism 
against organized capital, against justice, are 
not one hundredth part as rank as those of 
organized capital against the laboring 
Glasses, against common rights—offenses 
which still would be continued practically 
everywhere in their shame and in their in- 
famy if it were not for trade unions; of- 
fenses which smell to high heaven today 
where no trade unionism flourishes to do 
battle in the name of common humanity 
against the sweatshop system and similar 
evils, 

“Were it not for the wonderful work done 
by labor unions in the United States the 
laboring classes still would be working nerve- 
killing hours at miserable pittances. They 
would have no time for pleasures, for leisure, 
for mental improvement. They would be 
little better than the beasts of the field. 
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Not alone the United States, but civilization, 
mankind and womanhood, owe a deep debt 
of gratitude to the labor unions. He is either 
blind or will not see, who will deny this; 
elther sightless to every patent fact that 
lles about him on every hand, or else a 
hater of labor unions because they have 
forced the hoggish class to which he belongs 
to: pay living wages to toiling workers. 

“That a union of workingmen sometimes 
leads to unjust and unjustifiable demands 
goes without saying. But a union of capi- 
talists frequently results in oppression; in 
illegitimate if not illegal squeezing of the 
consumer; in an advance of prices for the 
necessities of life, justified in law but not 
in equity. In neither case should employer 
nor employee be deprived of all right to or- 
Banize, solely because it happens that or- 
ganization sometimes leads to injustice. 

“The only weapon the laboring man has 
ig unity. He should cling to it. He should 
be encouraged and aided to its possession. 
He is learning day by day to use it better: 
with more moderation; with more justice. 
Surely he would have to labor overtime in 
order to use it more unjustly than organized 
Capital often does. And certainly no one 
has the legal or any other right to declare 
he shall not haye such a weapon.” 


Fresh Evidence of the Need for the Item 
Veto 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. KEATING. It seems to me the 
recent difficulties which we encountered 
With regard to the public works measure 
Should have caused us to again focus our 
attention on the need for the item veto. 
I feel confident that the time will come 
When we shall have to enact something 
along these lines, and it seems to me the 
Sooner, the better. 


155 ask unanimous consent to include in 

© Appendix of the Recorp my remarks 

entitled “Fresh Evidence of the Need for 
Item Veto.” 


There being no objection, the state- 
Ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Corp, as follows: 
STATEMENT OF SENATOR KEATING 


PRESH EVIDENCE OF THE NEED FOR THE 
ITEM VETO 
* Voted to sustain the President's veto of 
‘at Public works appropriation bill. I did 
kat, a salute to the Chief Executive's politi- 
ki Courage in disapproving a measure he 
ew was of great importance to numerous 
ide ities and States. I supported the Pres- 
j nt because I believed he was completely 
8 in denying his approval to a bill 
. contained a plethora of unauthorized, 
udgeted, unapproved items. 
lished all, Mr. President, we have estab- 
Tol certain procedures which should be 
pub S before rivers and harbors and other 
RGA de works projects should be authorized 
REN funds appropriated for them. Such 
Coens must gain the approval of the 
fan of Engineers, They must be found 
ly sound by the Bureau of the Budget. 


oan should be included in the President's 
get. 


* 
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When a project has cleared those hur- 
dles—hurdles which Congress has created to 
save itself from wasteful and unneeded 
spending—then it should get a green light 
from the House, the Senate and the Presi- 
dent. But we should not ignore the safe- 
guards we have established. If we do, why 
erect them in the first place? 

Certainly we cannot have it both ways. 
We cannot set up tests for each project to 
pass in order to avoid unnecessary spend- 
ing, and turn right around and ignore those 
tests and appropriate funds which have not 
been justified. 

Yet that is what this Congress has done 
in passing on two occasions appropriation 
measures literally riddled with unauthor- 
ized, unbudgeted items. It is the height of 
irresponsibility for us to continue on this 
course, and I commend the President for 
so sternly calling a halt. 

I hoped, therefore, that we would sustain 
the President's action, and that the Appro- 
priations Committees would finally see the 
light and promptly give us a bill which con- 
tained only properly approved projects. Un- 
fortunately the veto was overridden. 

My only regret is that the President was 
forced to veto his entire measure. I wish 
he possessed the power to prune out the 
unnecessary items in this appropriation 
measure, leaving the good parts, and ap- 
proving only the budgeted and authorized 
items. That is the sound and orderly pro- 
cedure. It can be made possible by giving 
the President the item veto power. 

For many years I have advocated granting 
the President the power to veto individual 
items in appropriation bills. Vigorous and 
wise application of that prerogative by a 
number of our Governors has resulted in 
substantial savings, and there is every indi- 
cation even more fruitful results could be 
obtained on the Federal level. Political sci- 
entists, students of government, and numer- 
ous others who have looked into this matter 
are convinced that it would be a healthy and 
desirable means for eliminating much of the 
fat and wasteful spending now contained in 
appropriations measures approved by Con- 
gress. 

Most State Governors today possess this 
power, and it has been consistently advocated 
by occupants of the White House. President 
Eisenhower, in his state of the Union mes- 
sage this year again called for the power of 
item veto, describing such authority as “one 
of the most important corrections that could 
be made in our annual expenditure program, 
because this would save tax dollars.” 

I agree wholeheartedly with the President's 
view of the tremendous worth of this addi- 
tional grant of authority. It is my estimate 
that hundreds of millions of dollars could be 
saved annually by strong application of the 
item veto. 

The two public-works bills vetoed by the 
President this year provide further evidence 
of the crying need for this grant of author. 
ity. To a lesser extent, the same may be 
said for the housing bill vetoed by the Presi- 
dent. 

Ot course, as things now stand, our Chief 
Executive must either accept an entire ap- 
propriation bill, including all wasteful, un- 
necessary items, or veto the whole measure, 
including funds that are Justified and need- 
ed. If the President had the item veto power 
he could have pruned the unbudgeted, un- 
approved provisions from the public-works 
bill and then have signed a measure that 
would be sound by every established yard- 
stick. x 

I am pleased to note that the wise use by 
the President of his veto power this year has 
aroused new interest in the item veto pro- 

For example, the Washington Post of 
September 11 pointed out that the failure of 
the majority leadership to improve on the 
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first public-works appropriations bill “vir- 
tually insured the second veto which came 
so promptly.” The Post went on to note 
that “Congress is unlikely to give up its close 
direction of rivers and harbors, reclamation 
projects, and the like until the extravagance 
of some of these ventures brings about pub- 
lic pressure for a more orderly system, free 
of pork-barrel politics. But even if Congress 
ultimately gets around the public-works 
vetoes they may at least have focused new 
attention on such abuses. The whole per- 
formance is a compelling argument for the 
item veto.” 

I subscribe strongly to that evaluation of 
the present situation as it relates to the 
need for granting the President the item veto 
power. The item veto is the only method by 
which logrolling can be expunged from 
appropriation bills. Certainly we should not 
deny the President any weapon he can em- 
ploy to bring about reductions in unneces- 
sary spending, and in my view the item 
veto would be the most effective tool we 
could possibly provide in this never-ending 
fight to save the taxpayers’ money. 

On February 3 of this year, in coopera- 
tion with a number of other Senators I 
introduced Senate Joint Resolution 44, which 
proposes a constitutional amendment to 
grant the President the power of item veto. 
Under the terms of this proposal, the Pres- 
ident would have the power to disapprove 
any item or items of any general appro- 
priation bill, Just as he can now disap- 
prove as a whole any bill presented to him by 
Congress. Such vetoes would be, of course, 
subject to overriding by Congress. This 
resolution is stated in terms of a constitu- 
tional amendment because I believe that 
is the clean-cut, decisive manner in which 
to approach the problem, 

However, I am willing to support any 
sound legislative move embodying the same 
principle as the item veto, although I haye 
some reeservations on constitutional grounds 
as to whether such authority can be dele- 
gated other than by amending the Consti- 
tution. On July 13 of this year I joined 
with Senator Curtis and others in sponsor- 
ing S. 2373, which would authorize the 
President to reduce or eliminate, by Execu- 
tive order, amounts from appropriations 
bills, Here, the President's action would be 
subject to normal congressional review and 
possible overriding by majority vote of either 
House. - This proposal seeks the same goals 
as the direct item veto idea, and it has the 
additional virtue of not having to run the 
time-consuming gauntlet of approval by 
the legislatures of three-fourths of the 
States. 

I am hopeful our experience in this ses- 
sion of Congress, where the President has 
wisely and vigorously employed the veto in 
the interests of all the American people, will 
impel a full study of all these proposals to 
curb wasteful spending. Ata time when all 
of us should be dedicated to fiscal sound- 
ness, at a time when all of us should be 
searching out every means to balance the 
budget, a full congressional appraisal of the 
item veto and Executive order proposals is 
in order. 

It is my hope that in the next session 
these ideas will be the subject of hearings 
by the Senate Judiciary Committee, and 
then a proposal will be brought to the floor 
of the Senate where I am confident of its 
success. Provision of authority for the 
President to cut down excessive and unwar- 
ranted congressional appropriations—be it 
by item veto or Executive order—is a step 
long overdue, No step will contribute more 
directly nor soundly to wise saving of tax- 
payers’ funds. 

I believe it would be helpful to have the 
text of these two proposals follow my re- 
marks, and they follow: 
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“Senate JOINT RESOLUTION 44 


“Joint resolution proposing an amendment 
to the Constitution of the United States 
relative to disapproval of items in general 
appropriation bills 
“Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 

resentatives of the United States of America 

in Congress assembled (two-thirds of each 

House concurring therein), That the follow- 

ing article is proposed as an amendment to 

the Constitution, which shall be valid to all 
intents and purposes as part of the Consti- 
tution when ratified by the legislatures of 
three-fourths of the several States: 

“ ‘Article — 


“'‘Sxction 1. The President shall have the 
power to disapprove any item or items of 
any general appropriation bill which shall 
have passed the House of Representatives 
and the Senate and have been presented to 
him for his approval, in the same manner 
and subject to the same limitations as he 
may, under section 7 of article I of this Con- 
stitution, disapprove as a whole any bill 
which shall have been presented to him. 

“ ‘Sec, 2. This article shall be inoperative 
unless it shall have been ratified as an 
amendment to the Constitution by the leg- 
islatures of three-fourths of the several 
States, as provided in the Constitution, 
within seven years from the date of the sub- 
mission hereof to the States by the Con- 
gress.’ " 


“S, 2373 
“A bill to authorize the President to reduce 
or eliminate by Executive order any ap- 
propriation or appropriations made by any 
Act or joint resolution of the Congress 


“Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
President is authorized to eliminate or re- 
duce by Executive order, in whole or in part, 
any appropriation or appropriations made by 
any Act or joint resolution, whenever, after 
investigation, he shall find and declare that 
such action will aid in balancing the budget 
or in reducing the public debt, and that the 
public interest will be served thereby: Pro- 
vided, That whenever the President issues an 
Executive order under the provisions of this 
Act, such Executive order shall be submitted 
to the Congress while in session and shall 
take effect upon the expiration of the first 
period of sixty calendar days of continuous 
session of the Congress following the date on 
which such order is transmitted to it; but 
only if, between the date of transmittal and 
the expiration of such sixty-day period, there 
has not been passed by either of the two 
Houses a resolution stating in in substance 
that that House does not favor such order: 
Provided further, That the continuity of 
session shall be considered as broken only 
by an adjournment of the Congress sine 
die, but, in the computation of the sixty- 
day period there shall be excluded the days 
on which either House is not in session be- 
cause of an adjournment of more than three 
days to a day certain. As used In this sec- 
tion, the term ‘appropriation’ Includes an 
authorization to create obligations by con- 
tract in advance of an appropriation. 

“Sec. 2. Any appropriations or parts there- 
of eliminated under the authority of this 
Act shall be impounded and returned to the 
Treasury, and the same action shall be taken 
with respect to any amounts by which any 
appropriations or parts thereof may be re- 
duced under the authority of this Act.” 
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Keenotes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ELIZABETH KEE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mrs. KEE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Appendix 
of the Recorp, I include copy of my 
newsletter which was released today: 

KEENOTES 


(By Representative ELIZABETH KEE, of 
West Virginia) 

WasHINnoTON, September 14, 1959.—One of 
the most encouraging developments insofar 
as the Fifth Congressional District is con- 
cerned was the action by the House and the 
Senate in overriding the President's second 
veto of an appropriation bill for flood control 
and navigation projects and other public 
works. 

This means that the final legislative ob- 
stacle to beginning work on two urgently 
needed flood control projects in the Fifth 
Congressional District—Brush Creek at 
Princeton and Meadow River at East Ral- 
nelle—at a cost of about $500,000 each—has 
now been completed. Also included in the 
bill was nearly $71,000 to complete pre- 
engineering planning for the Williamson 
flood wall, as well as funds to continue the 
resurvey on the Big Sandy River. 

Because of the importance of these proj- 
ects to the Fifth District, I found it impos- 
sible this year to return home for Labor 
Day, as has been my custom. The House 
voted on Tuesday on the revised public 
works bill and those of us who are interested 
in providing adequate flood protection for 
our people had to spend Labor Day in 
Washington rallying support for the bill. 

Both the House and the Senate passed the 
bill, the total of which was reduced by 2% 
percent. The President vetoed this second 
bill but for the first time in 6 years the 
President's veto was overridden. 

I cannot understand the President’s veto. 
He objected to new starts included in the 
bill which had not been budgeted by the 
Budget Bureau—including the Princeton 
and East Rainelle projects. Yet, he does 
not object to the use of foreign aid funds to 
start almost identical projects in foreign 
countries. 7 

It is popular to refer to the public works 
bill as pork barrel. But how in the world 
can anyone believe the projects in the Fifth 
Congressional District of West Virginia are 
not justified. The loss from recurring floods 
has been tremendous and unless these proj- 
ects are built, the areas involved can look 
forward to frequent recurrence of devastat- 
ing and costly disasters. 

There is yet one difficulty to be faced be- 
fore the funds included in the appropria- 
tion bill can actually be spent. 

President Eisenhower can freeze the funds 
for all projects not budgeted by the Bureau 
of the Budget. But If he does, the money 
will remain allocated to these projects and 
cannot be used for any other purpose. I Sin- 
cerely trust he will not do this. There 
would be nothing to be gained by such stub- 
born action on the part of the President, 

The Princeton and East Rainelle and Wil- 
Uamson projects are urgently needed. Our 
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people have suffered long enough. Now that 
Congress has spoken in such a decisive man- 
ner, the President should permit Army engi- 
neers to in an orderly manner and 
get the projects underway without further 
unnecessary delay. 

At this time I would like to acknowledge 
the tremendous help of Speaker Sam RAY- 
BURN and Senate Majority Leader LYNDON 
Jounson in helping secure approval of the 
projects in the Fifth District. These two 
men are sincere friends of West Virginia. 
They understand our problems and they have 
gone out of their way to be helpful, not only 
on this particular problem, but on other mat- 
ters of great interest to our State. 

FULL DISCLOSURE ON FOREIGN AID SPENDING 
URGED 


The House, in approving the mutual se- 
curity appropriation, adopted an amendment 
requiring the International Cooperation Ad- 
ministration to make a full disclosure to 
Congress on expenditures of foreign aid 
funds. The Senate has knocked this amend- 
ment out of the appropriation bill. 

A determined effort will be made to keep 
this provision in the bill. I am a member of 
a Government Operations Subcommittee 
which serves as a watchdog of the foreign aid 
program. Our experience has been that ICA 
officials make a determined effort to cover up 
waste and misuse of funds. Requests for in- 
formation are frequently denied. 

A congressional mandate cutting off funds 
in the event information is withheld would 
be a big help in efforts to bring about better, 
more efficient operation of the program, 


The Fabricating Clause as Effected by 
Section 8(e) of the Labor-Management 
and Disclosure Act of 1959 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, because of the limitation of 
time in the debate on the conference 
committee’s report on the recently 
passed labor reform legislation, it was 
impossible during that debate for me to 
establish a very important point of legis- 
lative history relating to the effects of 
section 8(e) of the new Labor-Manage- 
ment Reporting and Disclosure Act of 
1959. For that reason, I consider it im- 
perative that the legislative intent be 
made clear on a proviso contained in 
this act. ' 

Many building trade unions officials 
advise me that there have been numer- 
ous questions submitted to them both by 
local union officers as well as contractors 
asking the question whether or not their 
particular subcontracting clauses in 
their existing agreements are covered by 
the proviso to section 8&(e) of the new 
Labor Management Reporting and Dis- 
closure Act of 1959. More particularly, 
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the question has arisen by the Plumbers 
and Pipefitters International Union 
based on what is known as thewr fabri- 
cating clause. In the plumbing and 
pipefitting industry, plumbing or pipe- 
fitting contractors have a collective bar- 
gaining agreement with the Plumbers 
and Pipefitters local unions, recogniz- 
ing the Pipefitters local unions as the 
exclusive bargaining agent for all jour- 
neymen pipefitters engaged in fabrica- 
tion and installation of pipe on a job site. 

The collective-bargaining agreement 
further provides that all pipe installed 
on the job site must be either fabricated 
on the job site or in a shop of the em- 
ployer. By fabrication is meant the cut- 
ting, bending, or fitting of pipe. A pipe- 
fitter isafabricator. His job is to fabri- 
cate pipe. Fabrication of pipe can be 
performed either at the construction site 
or in a shop. 

There is a further clause in the con- 
tract that provides that the contractor 
may subcontract out the pipe that is to 
be installed on the jobsite for fabrica- 
tion in another shop provided that the 
subcontractor to whom the pipe is to be 
fabricated has an agreement with a 
local union of the pipefitters and pays 
the prevailing building and construction 
wage rate for pipefitters engaged in the 
fabrication. 

This subcontracting clause is agreed 
upon in order to protect the wage rate 
and working conditions of the pipefit- 
ters. It is a term and condition of em- 
ployment, 

Section 8(e) was written in the Labor 
Management Reporting and Disclosure 
Act of 1959, abolishing hot cargo clauses 
and other forms of contract boycotting 
activity. However, there was inserted 
the following proviso: “Provided, That 
nothing in this subsection (e) shall ap- 
ply to an agreement between a labor 
organization and an employer of work 
to be done at the site of the construc- 
tion, alteration, painting, or repair of 
a building, structure, or other work.” 

The proviso above set out embraces 
and covers all forms of contracting or 
Subcontracting clauses in agreements 
between building and construction con- 
tractors and building trades unions, with 
respect to work to be done at the job- 
site. The pipe installed on the jobsite 
must be cut, treated and fabricated 
prior to installation. This is done at job- 
site in some jobs or at the shop of the 
employer, or may be subcontracted by 
the contractor. This is all a question 
to be covered by the collective bargain- 
ing agreement, 

The proviso permits plumbers and 
Pipefitters local unions to bargain with 
their contractors relative to the con- 
tracting or subcontracting out of any 
fabrication of the pipe or the parties 
May agree that it may be done at the 
jobsite, 

A question has arisen as to whether 
or not the plumbers and pipefitters fab- 
rication clause falls within the above 
Quoted proviso of section 8(e). It was 
the intent of the conferees that the 
quoted provision 8(e) applies wherever 
the work involved could be performed at 
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the construction site. Fabrication can 
be and generally is performed at the 
construction site and since the fabrica- 
tion clause relates to work which can 
be done at the jobsite, the fabrication 
clause contained in the National and 
Local Agreements of United Associa- 
tion local unions, is within the cov- 
erage of the construction industry pro- 
viso in section 8(e). This matter was 
expressly considered and discussed in 
the conference on the labor reform bill. 
By use of the phrase “relating to work 
to be done at the site of the construc- 
tion,” the conferees intended to cover 
all work which could be done at the site 
of the construction. The type of build- 
ing and construction clauses which are 
outlawed and do not fall within the pro- 
viso are clauses which restrict the use 
and installation of manufactured arti- 
cles. The proviso was never intended to 
prohibit a fabrication type of clause 
where the work or fabrication could be 
done or-performed at the jobsite, 


Payment in Lieu of Taxes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HAROLD T. JOHNSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recor, I include the fol- 
lowing Resolution No. 1503 from the 
Mariposa County Board of Supervisors, 
Mariposa, Calif.: 

BOARD or Supervisors, COUNTY OF MARIPOSA, 

STATE OF CALIFORNIA, REsoLUTION No. 

1503 


Whereas over 50 percent of the land in 
the County of Mariposa, State of California, 
is under Federal control; and 

Whereas Federal control of said land in 
said county is undermining the revenue 
structure of the local government; and 

Whereas S. 910, payment in lieu of taxes, 
cosponsored by 33 bipartisan cosponsors, has 
been favorably, reported out of committee 
by the Senate Government Operations Com- 
mittee; and 

Whereas H.R, 5731 and H.R. 6073 have 
been referred to the House Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs, belng identical 
versions of S. 910: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Board of Supervisors of 
the County of Mariposa, State of California, 
do hereby approve and respectfully urge 
passage of S. 910, H.R. 5731, and H.R. 6073, 
payment in lieu of taxes; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution 
be sent to Senators Tons H, KUCHEL and 
Cram Exeter and Representative Harop T, 
JOHNSON; and be it further 

Resolved, That the Board of Supervisors of 
the County of Mariposa, State of California, 
respectfully request that the honorable 
Senators and Representative above men- 
tioned read this resolution on the floor of 
the Senate and House of Representatives 
and have it published in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD. 

Passed and adopted by the Board of Su- 
pervisors of the County of Mariposa, State 
of California, this 10th day of September 
1959, by the following vote: 
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Ayes: Supervisors McGregor, Ellis, McCay, 
Miller, Conrad; noes: none; absent: none, 
EUGENE MCGREGOR, 
Chairman of the Board. 
Attest: 
GABRIELLE WILSON, 
County Clerk and Ez-Officio Clerk of 
the Board. 


The Labor Movement as It Appeared in 
1911 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HAROLD T. JOHNSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr, 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks I am submitting herewith an edi- 
torial which appeared in the Sacramento 
(Calif.) Bee on September 7, written in 
1911 by the late C. K. McClatchy, editor 
of the Bee for more than 50 years. His 
observations written nearly 50 years ago 
regarding the labor movement and the 
responsibilities of union leadership are 
as appropriate now as they were then. 
Mr. McClatchy was certainly farsighted 
in evaluating the problems involving the 
labor movement and it is with respect 
and pleasure I submit his comments: 
TRADE UNIONISM, Irs Nxro, RESPONSIBILITIES 

“Trade Unionism” was the title of a piece 
written by the late O. K. McClatchy, for 
more than 50 years editor of the Sacramento 
Bee. It appeared on May 27, 1911, in his 
personal column, Merely Some Private 
Thinks, on the Bee's editorial page. This 
being Labor Day, its republication is both 
fitting and informative, C. K. wrote: 

“Trade unionism has had and has its evils. 
It has fallen here and there under the domi- 
nation of corrupt and cruel men. It has too 
often been blind to, if it has not condoned, 
the crimes of some of its members, while 
sheltering the guilty. It seldom has taken 
advantage of its power-to do Injustice. It 
has been used by scoundrels as a political 
weapon against the best interests of good 
government. 

“Yet when everything has been sald—alike 
that which is only suspected, as well as that 
which can be proved—it must be admitted 
that trade unionism on the whole has been 
not alone a vast benefit to -the working 
classes, but as well a blessing to civilization, 
to humanity, to mankind. 

“Admit everything that has been charged 
against it, the offenses of trade unionism 
against organized capital, against justice, are 
not one-hundredth part as rank as those of 
organized capital against the laboring 
classes, against common rights—offenses 
which still would be continued practically 
everywhere in their shame and in their in- 
famy if it were not for trade unions; of- 
fenses which smell to high heaven today 
where no trade unionism flourishes to do 
battle in the name of common humanity 
against the sweatshop system and similar 
evils. 

“Were it not for the wonderful work done 
by labor unions in the United States the 
laboring classes still would be working nerve 
killing hours at miserable pittances. They 
would have no time for pleasures, for lei- 
sure, for mental improvement. They would 
be little better than the bensts in the field. 
Not alone the United States. but civilization, 
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mankind and womanhood, owe a deep debt 
of gratitude to the labor unions. He is 
either blind or will not see, who will deny 
this; either sightless to every patent fact 
that lies about him on every hand, or else 
a hater of labor unions because they have 
forced the hoggish class to which he be- 
longs to pay living wages to tolling workers. 
“That a union of workingmen sometimes 
leads to unjust and unjustifiable demands 
goes without saying, But a union of capi- 
talists frequently results in oppression; in 
illegitimate if not illegal squeezing of the 
consumer; in an advance of prices for the 
necessities of life, justified in law but not 
in equity. In neither case should employer 
nor employee be deprived of all right to or- 
ganize, solely because it happens that or- 
ganization sometimes leads to injustice. 
“The only weapon the laboring man has 
is unity. He should cling to it. He should 
be encouraged and aided to its possession. 
He is learning day by day to use it better; 
with more moderation; with more justice. 
Surely he would have to labor overtime in 
order to use it more unjustly than organ- 
ized capital often does, And certainly no 
one has the legal or any other right to de- 
clare he shall not have such a weapon.” 


Washington Report 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES B. UTT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. UTT. Mr. Speaker, under ani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks in 
the Appendix of the Recorp, I would like 
to include my newsletter of September 
17, 1959, to my constituents on the sub- 
ject of Government bond interest: 

WASHINGTON REPORT 
(By James B. UTT) 

This is what the summer TV programs bill 
as a repeat. However, while the subject 
matter is the same as that contained in my 

release of February 26, the script is some- 
what revised. I do this for the purpose of 
bringing to the attention of the people in 
my district the serious financial crisis faced 
by the U.S. Government and to show that 
this crisis can be met if the politicians in 
Congress will show & little more love for their 
country than for themselves. 

The spectacular headlines on the front 
page deal with high interest rates, but you 
have to turn to the editorials and the finan- 
cial columns of the newspapers to find the 
basic causes. It is a complicated question 
and 1s little understood by the average citi- 
zen who is so adversely affected. In two 
special messages to the Congress the Presi- 
dent has put us on notice of the impending 
crisis and has requested prompt and positive 
action to permit the Treasury to manage 
our debt upon a sound fiscal basis. 

The Ways and Means Committee, to which 
this legislation was referred, spent weeks in 
executive sessions with the Secretary of the 
Treasury and the Chairman of the Federal 
Reserve Board. At no point did the members 
of the Ways and Means Committee question 
the testimony of these 2 high Government 
officials, and at one time our committee 
yoted 15 to 10 to provide the required legis- 
lation. The 10 Republican members and 
5 Democrats voted affirmatively. However, 
the matter drug along for a week or 10 
days, and then the committee reconsidered 
the matter and, on motion to report out the 
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needed legislation, the vote was 14 to 11 
against it with the 10 Republican members 
and 1 Democrat voting for it, What hap- 
pened to make this committee reverse it- 
self? The crisis had not vanished. There 
was no challenge to the testimony which we 
had received from the Secretary of the 
Treasury. The answer is simple—political 
instructions from the Democratic leadership. 
High interest rates was to become the Demo- 
cratic campaign issue for 1960. Because 
high interest rates strike at every segment 
of our economy and the cause is complicated 
to explain; it appeared to be the only cam- 
paign issue left for the Democrats, Un- 
employment had disappeared, prosperity had 
returned, international relationships had 
improved, and the Republicans, backed by 
the President's vetoes, had slowed down the 
wild spending programs introduced at the 
first of the session. Ninety percent of the 
financial writers, including the Democratic 
South, have used millions of words urging 
the Congress to meet this crisis before it 
explodes; but the Democratic leadership 
turned a deaf ear to this warning and, when 
a substitute motion was made on the floor 
of Congress to grant the President the right 
to raise interest rates on long-term bonds, all 
but two Republicans and only one Democrat 
voted for it. The Democrats viewed with 
alarm the rising costs of money in the short- 
term market but would take no steps to 
remove the pressure by permitting the Fed- 
eral Government to raise the statutory in- 
terest rate of 444 percent on long-term bonds. 
As a result, the Treasury is forced to go into 
the short-term market and compete with 
the needs of every consumer in America. This 
great demand, which far exceeds the supply, 
automatically forces an increase in the rental 
charge for the use of money. 

We are a victim of our own prodigality. 
In other words, the chickens have come 
home to roost. For years we have been 
spending more than we could afford to 
spend and the deficits have bulit up. The 
$13 billion deficit last year had to be 
financed in the short-term market and cre- 


ated an unprecedented demand for money. 


On the other hand, if we had been able to 
have reduced our national debt by even a 
few billion dollars, we would have supplied 
money to the short-term market and inter- 
est rates would have gone down, As Ameri- 
cans we should not be proud of the fact that 
many of our Government bonds are traded 
in the market at 81 and 82 cents on the 
dollar, while bonds of the Japanese Imperial 
Government are selilng at 100 to 101 cents 
on the dollar in the same market. In fact, 
there are a dozen foreign long-term issues 
selling at over a hundred cents on the dollar 
because these foreign governments are 
realistic and pay an interest rate sufficiently 
attractive to invite buyers. 

The simplest illustration which I can give 
on the effect of supply and demand on the 
short-term market would run something like 
this: You have a pail of water (which cor- 
responds to the supply of short-term 
money) with which you intend to water a 
large flock of chickens (the demand), but 
along comes a thirsty hog (the Federal 
Government) and preempts more than 50 
Percent of the water in the pall so that some 
chickens will either go without water or, 
figuratively speaking, would pay a higher 
price for what they get. If that hog was 
not thirsty and came along with another 
pall of water, there would be more than the 
chickens needed. 

The crisis is so serious that I firmly believe 
the President will take it to the people on 
television and call a special session later this 
fall, as the maturing issues will have to be 
paid out of short-term borrowing and, every 
time the short-term interest rate goes up, 
the market value of the outstanding long- 
term bonds will go down. In other words, 
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as the short-term rate goes up a percentage 
point, the market of the long-term bonds 
now selling in the eighties will drop a mini- 
mum of another five points. The only other 
alternative to this is printing-press money, 
and let me remind you that printing-press 
money issued in several of our neighboring 
republics has depreciated the value of their 
currency 99 percent, which in this country 
would mean that your dollar would be worth 
one penny in a very few years. 


The Urgent Need for Doctors 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Madam Presi- 
dent, the Oregon Journal, of Portland, 
on Septemeber 8, 1959, published a very 
thoughtful and informative editorial en- 
titled “Oregon and the Nation Need 
Doctors.” The article discusses the fact 
that not enough persons are being edu- 
cated for the medical profession to keep 
up with our rapidly increasing popula- 


tion. The editorial also refers to a- 


statement by the distinguished Dr. Ho- 
ward A. Rusk, who was a guest in my 
native city over the weekend, where he 
delivered the annual Sommer Memorial 
Lectures to the American Conference of 
General Practitioners. 

Madam President, I am particularly 
pleased to ask unanimous consent that 
the editorial from the Oregon Journal 
be printed in the Appendix of the Rec- 
orp, because the very gracious occupant 
of the Chair at time time [Mrs. SMITH] 
has herself been a great leader in the 
cause of medical research legislation. I 
think all the Nation, as well as all man- 
kind, owe a debt to her and to her emi- 
nent colleague on the Committee on Ap- 
propriations, the distinguished senior 
Senator from Alabama [Mr. Hit], for 
their successful efforts to expand medical 
research, medical education, and health 
opportunities for our people and the 
rest of the people of the world. This 
year they helped greatly in bringing 
about expanded funds for the National 
Institutes of Health, which have done so 
much to explore new realms in the field 
of medical discoveries. 

The editorial in the Journal also has 
drawn upon a recent article of mine in 
the August 1959 issue of the Progressive 
magazine on the critical shortage of 
members of the medical profession, and 
thus I believe the editorial should appear 
in the Appendix of the Recorn for the 
information of Members of the Senate 
and House. 

There being no obſection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: : 

OREGON AND THE NATION NEED DOCTORS 

Is there a dangerous shortage of doctors 
and medical education facilities in the 
United States— and in Oregon? 

Oregon's United States Senator NEUBERGER, 


a leader in health and medica] research leg- 


islation since he entered the Senate in 1955, 


1959 


says there Is. And he documents his case 
in the August Progressive magazine. 

Dr. Howard A. Rusk, medical editor of the 
New York Times and international authority 
on human rehabilitation (who is lecturing 
in Portland this month) says there is, and 
that the situation is becoming worse. 

A recent editorial in the University of 
Oregon medical school’s report to its alumni 
publication says there is. 

The Bayne-Jones report made last year to 
the U.S. Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare indicates that there is to the 
extent that the ratio of doctors to popula- 
tion is decreasing steadily and alarmingly. 

And the Oregon State Medical Society ad- 
mits that there is a current shortage. of ap- 
proximately 75 doctors in Oregon. 

More specifically, Senator NEUEERGER says 
that our annual production of doctors will 
have to Increase at least 27 percent a year 
to keep up with population gains. He adds 
that while our ratio of doctors to patients 
has been declining, Russia's has been in- 
creasing amazingly. 

Oregon's ratio (with 1,970 doctors in prac- 
tice today) is 1 doctor to 860 people. And 
while this is slightly worse than the national 
average, now 1 to 820, our ratio has im- 
proved from 1 to 920 in 1950 to today's 1 to 
860, with a 20-percent increase in the num- 
ber of practicing physicians since 1950. 

In Portland, the State’s principal medical 
center, the ratio is much better, about 1 to 
550, but in one Oregon county we have no 
doctors at all, and we could place 75 addi- 
tional doctors today—if we had them. 

Nationally we have added only 6 new med- 
ical schools since 1950 (making only 86 al- 
together with 29.500 students) and three of 
them had not graduated any classes up to 
this year. Oregon's only medical school, the 
University of Oregon medical school in Port- 
land, admitted only 79: students last year and 
has been stabilized at about 75 graduates a 
year. The situation would be more serious 
if the medical society did not place between 
50 and GO out-of-State doctors in Oregon 
each year. 

Dr. Rusk estimates we'll need 5,250 more 
doctors ench year to serve an estimated 230 
Million people by 1975. 

Senator NevserceRr estimates we need to 
Spend between $500 million and $1 billion 
for new medical schools and research insti- 
tutions in the next few years, just to prevent 
losing further ground. A new medical 
chool costs around $35 million these days. 

And Dr. Rusk also says we need 70,000 
more nurses, 8,000 more occupational ther- 
apists, 3,500 more medical social workers, 
6.000 more physical therapists, 10.000 more 
clinical psychologists and 3,000 dental school 
graduates. 

With existing medical echools struggling 
to maintain their standards and faculties 
and students finding it harder and harder 
to finance B to 11 years of medical educa- 
tion, internship and residency, it's a stagger- 
ing problem, . 

What's to be done? 

Various suggestions include more sckolar- 
Ships for gifted medical students. more and 
More private gifts and grants, huge State 
expenditures for 15 to 20 new medical 
Schools, and probably large Federal appro- 
Priations beyond those already being made 
for teaching hospitals and research centers. 

Medical educators, Government officiais, 
and the Nation's taxpayers face a terrifying 
Problem. If they don't solve it, the penalty 
Will be increased suffering and death for un- 
told millions of Americans—our vaunted 

Miracle drugs.“ improved techniques and 
breventive medicine to the contrary not- 
Withstanding, 
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The American Missile Lag 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER E. CAPEHART 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to insert in the 
Appendix of the Recorp an article en- 
titled “The American Missile Lag“ 
which appeared in the March 1959 issue 
of the Free World Forum under the 
authorship of Mr. M. Stanton Evans, 
who, since he wrote that article, has 
become an editorial writer for the 
Indianapolis News. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

From Free World Forum, March 1959 
THE AMERICAN MISSILE LAG 
(By M. Stanton Evans) 

August 14, 1958, was a day for grave pro- 
nouncements in the U.S. Senate. Part of it 
was devoted to debating the subject of 
when and how the United States might sur- 
render to the Soviet Union. It began when 
Senator RicHarp RUSSELL, of Georgia, told 
his colleagues, with indignation, that he had 
Heard that some person or persons holding 
office in the Department of Defense have en- 
tered into contracts with various institutions 
to conduct studies to determine when and 
how and in what circumstances, the United 
States would surrender to its enemies in the 
event of total war.” 

Senator Sruarr SYMINGTON, of Missouri, 
had placed in the Recoap, on August 8, an 
article by Brig. Gen, Thomas Phillips, which 
said: 

“Three nonprofit scientific agencies work- 
ing for the Defense Department or the sery- 
ices are making studies as to whether the 
United States can survive and continue to 
fight after an all-out nuclear attack. One 
is studying the conditions when surrender 
would be advisable, rather than try to con- 
tinue a war that is already lost. 

While administration spokesmen assert 
that the United States is not losing the arms 
race with the Soviet Union, and the public 
is confused between such declarations and 
those to the contrary by Congressmen and 
commentators, the scientists are proceeding 
on the assumption that the Russians have 
achieved, or rapidly are achieving, inter- 
continental military superiority with mis- 
siles,” 

Senator SymIınctON commented that such 
surrender studies were "contrary to the great 
traditions of our Nation“ —a statement with 
which the other participants emphatically 
agrecd.. 

Senator William Knowland of California, 
however, challenged the assertion that any 
official study was underway as to how the 
United States might surrender. General 
Phillips’ articte had reference to a study 
about losses from atomic attack, but the 
study, as he understood it, has nothing to 
do with the possibility of surrender by the 
United States. 

Here the discussion backed away from the 
techniques of surrender to the underlying 
issue which had generated the discussion. 
“I say on the floor of the Senate today,” 
Symincron declared, “with great sincerity, 
and based on my knowledge of the situation, 
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that the possible enemy is ahead in the 
intercontinental ballistic missile field—I do 
not want to be an alarmist, but the Amer- 
ican people have a right to know the truth.” 

This frightening conviction had supposed- 
ly stirred up the hypothetical surrender 
study. Yet, everyone had previously agreed 
that such a study of possible surrender 
suggests a moral degeneracy in the American 
Nation and, made public, deals a bruising 
psychological blow to the American people. 
Senator SYMINGTON expressed himself em- 
phatically on this point. 

Thus, according to Senator SYMINGTON'S 
analysis, we get the following chain of 
causation: (1) The administration has let 
U.S. defenses slide scandalously; (2) the re- 
sult is that there is abroad and in the land 
the conviction (or, as in the case of the 
“scientists,” the assumption) that America 
is disastrously behind the Soviets in missile 
development; (3) from this conviction stems 
another—that we are, or soon shall be, at 
the mercy of the Soviets—and a surrender 
psychology is the result; (4) the consequent 
defeatism is, in his words, “contrary to the 
great traditions of our Nation,” and the be- 
ginning of a form of appeasement which, 
unless it is stepped on now, may mark the 
eventual death of this country.” 

Thus, we proceed from administration 
bungling to the possible eventual death of 
this country. The last three parts of the 
indictment, in the view of this writer, are 
correct. It seems obvious enough that a 
widespread conviction of Soviet weapons su- 
8 can have a damaging psychological 
e x 

But responsibility for this psychological 
chain reaction has yet to be fixed—and can 
be fixed only by an inquiry as to the essen- 
tial facts of relative U.S.-U.S.S.R. capabili- 
ties. If, as claimed by SYMINGTON, KENNEDY, 
LYNDON JOHNSON, et al., the United States 
is, in fact, behind, then there might be a 


esse for fixing ultimate blame on the ad- 


ministration. Although the blame, as urged 
by some Republicans, might be traced to 
the Truman regime. But if the case is 
otherwise, and the United States is not, in 
fact, behind, then Senator Symrnoton and 
others have an even heavier share of blame 
to shoulder—a fact which they refuse to 
contemplate. For, by their charges of a 
ag.“ they are making sputnik diplomacy” 
possibie for the Soviets—even if the Soviets 
do not in fact possess superiority. If the 
principal effect of a missiles lead is to give a 
nation a bargaining advantage, then the 
entire point of having the lead is to con- 
vinoe the opposing nation of one's superior- 
ity. If the opposing nation can be so con- 
vinced whether or not the lead exists, the 
main object has been obtained, the bargain- 
ing advantage achieved. 

Thus, the effect’ of convincing Americans 
of Soviet superiority is exactly the same 
in terms of cold war results, as actually 
taking steps to put the enemy in possession 
of the physical equipment. As long as we 
believe the enemy to be superior, and act on 
that belief, it does not matter whether the 
enemy is in fact ahead or not. 

if they are not supported by the facts, the 
pronouncements of Senator SYMINGTON and 
his political allies are themselves responsible 
for whatever defeatist psychology is present 
abroad and in America. It is the object of 
this study to discover who, in truth, is re- 
sponsible for our psychological difficulties; 
and this may be determined only by resort- 
ing to the facts available about United 
States-Russian accomplishments in the mis- 
sies feld. 

Not long after the surrender debate was 
laid to rest on August 14, Senator JORN F. 
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EEnnepy, of Massachusetts, delivered a por- 
tentious address in the Senate entitled "U.S. 
Military Power—Preparing for the Gap.” In 
brief, Senator KENNEDY argued that the 
United States is “* about to lose the 
power foundation that has long stood behind 
lits] basic military and diplomatic strategy.” 
“Shortly,” he said, “the Soviets will have 
several times as many intermediate range 
missiles to destroy our European missiles and 
SAC bases; and intercontinental missiles to 
devastate our own country, installations, 
and Government; and history's largest fleet 
of submarines, and possibly long-range 
supersonic jet bombers, to follow up this 
advantage. If by that time (the period 
1960-64) their submarines are capable of 
launching missiles, they could destroy 85 
percent of our industry, 43 or our 50 largest 
cities, and most of the world’s population.” 

“There is every indication that by 1960 the 
United States will have lost * * its supe- 
riority in nuclear striking power.” 

Senator Homer CAPEHART, of Indiana, prac- 
tically alone among the Members of the 
Senate, decided to question KENNEDY'S utter- 
ance. It appeared to him that there was a 
rampant tendency in the Senate to sell the 
United States short. It is always being 
said that Russia is all right, that the Rus- 
sians have more than we have. I do not 
know on whose authority these statements 
are based.” 

America, locked in a crucial psychological 
struggle with communism, owes a debt of 
gratitude to the resolution displayed on this 
occasion by Senator CAPEHART. If more Sen- 
ators on both sides of the aisle had shared 
his skepticism, the American people might 
be better informed, if not about the status 
of our military situation, at least about the 
status of our own information on the subject. 

For when one begins to probe beneath the 
generalities of Senators KENNEDY and Sy- 
MINGTON and others, he finds that they are 


based on very little in the way of concrete. 


evidence. 

When Senator CapzHart directly chal- 
lenged Senator KENNEDY as to the validity of 
the missile lag claim, CAPEHART got this 
answer: 

“I refer the Senator from Indiana to what 
General Gavin said, published in Life maga- 
zine a couple of weeks ago. General Gavin 
had top confidential information, because he 
was head of one of the most important 
branches of the U.S. Army before he retired.” 

From his remarks and from the analysis of 
his speech it is clear that KENNEDY himself 
does not claim to know the facts. His chief 
authority—the only one he names, is Lt. Gen. 
James Gavin, the former Army Research 
Chief, who quit the service because of his 
differences with high Pentagon officials con- 
cerning military policy. 

What, however, is the nature of Gavin's own 
knowledge? Nowhere in his testimony before 
the Preparedness Subcommittee of the Sen- 
ate, or in his book, did he lay claim to having 
special information concerning Soviet capa- 
bility. His testimony, generally thought to 
be ringing indictment of U.S. fumbling in 
the missile fleld, yields a different impression 
if read with care. The principal part of his 
testimony touching on the subject involved 
an examination of pictures made available by 
the Soviets in their November 7, 1957, “birth- 
day parade,” in which they displayed some 
rockets and other equipment. Indicating the 
extent to which we are reliant upon Soviet 
cooperation for information about their proj- 
ect, Gavin said: 

“They have kept this equipment within 
the Soviet geographic area, It has not been 
seen in the satellite areas, and we have not 
seen it until they chose to show it to us. It 
is interesting, too, they did not show us any 
of the associated ground equipment, such as 
radars and computers and equipment that 
sust go along. They just paraded these 
missies. 
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The most powerful missile in the Soviet 
display, as identified by General Gavin, had 
an estimated range of about 350 miles. Some 
Western observers thought it was just an old 
made-over V-2. Tass, however, proudly 
identified the 350-mile missile as its ICBM— 
a confusion which has never satisfactorily 
been cleared up. 

Thereupon followed this exchange between 
Counsel Weis] and the general: 

Question: “General Gavin, in the interests 
of security of which you shall be the judge, 
what other equipment, in the area of mis- 
siles, does the Russian Army to your knowl- 
edge possess?" 

Answer: “Well, the Russian Army possesses 
a family of surface-to-surface missiles, as far 
as we know, out to, well, they have an- 
nounced an ICBM range which we, I believe, 
have accepted.” 

The first point to be noted is that the 
counsel asked Gavin to state what equip- 
ment, to his knowledge, was in the Soviet 
arsenal. In his answer, however, Gavin at- 
tributed U.S. estimates as to Soviet strength 
to ‘‘we’—obviously meaning persons in addi- 
tion to himself, and, in all likelihood, as 
indicated by the “I believe,” excluding him- 
self. Moreover, the action of we“ consisted 
of accepting“ what the Soviets an- 
nounced.” 

In the course of his Senate testimony, 
General Gavin offered practically no further 
substantive discussion of Soviet long-range 
capability, He instead got into a discussion 
of limited war, and pointed out what he 
deemed U.S. inadequacy, in terms of doctrine 
and armament, to fight limited engagements. 
An important issue, and one in which the 
general's position—or that of*Prof. Henry 
Kissinger, which it strongly resembles—may 
be correct. Nevertheless, the most minute 


and convincing discussions of this problem- 


can do nothing to enlighten us about the 
missile gap on which he is cited as an au- 
thority. General Gavin spent most of his 
time talking about Soviet preponderance in 
conventional weaponry—a fact which, as a 
matter of quantitative magnitude, is denied 
by no one—and even gave some intimations 
that the direness of his prophecies concerned 
this imbalance only. Since he was not sys- 
tematically questioned on this point, we can- 
not draw a firm inference about it. The 
following exchange, however, lends itself to 
various interpretations: 

“Senator SYMINGTON. Why would the Rus- 
sians ever want to fight an all-out war the 
way things are going? Wouldn't there be 
much more chance of their fighting a periph- 
eral war?” 

“General Gavin. This colors very much 
my answer to relative capabilities, because I 
belleve this is the case,” 


If we turn from General Gavin's testimony 
to his book, we similarly fail to find solid 
information on Soviet missiles. There are 
many good things to be said for his book, 
particularly for its resolute anticommunism 
and its insistence that we keep constantly 
in mind the Soviet intention of destroying 
us. For all this, it offers little in the way of 
information—except perhaps, for the manner 
in which it suggests how little information 
there really is on this subject. 

To take a striking example: It is generally 
believed that the Soviets have a huge long- 
Tange bombing force. Western observers 
have at least seen enough of their planes to 
determine that their designs are based on our 
own. Groups of them have been seen in 
flight. So esteemed an observer as Henry 
Kissinger has reported that by 1959, “the 
Soviet heavy bomber fleet is expected to ex- 
ceed ours in numbers.” And, certainly— 
while we are entitled to wonder about the 
authority for Professor Kissinger's state- 
ment—compared to our information on So- 
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viet missiles, our knowledge concerning their 
air forces is encyclopedic, Yet General Gavin 
says: 

“There are many well-informed individu- 
als in intelligence circles who doubt that the 
Soviets have huge fleets of manned bomber 
aircraft, Instead, they believe that the So- 
viets achieved a significant lead over us by 
jumping ahead to missiles quite a few years 
ago, while at the same time they led us to 
believe that the bomber threat was the most 
serious.“ 

This theory of Soviet deception is a strik- 
ing one, and one that requires serious reflec- 
tion. But it brings to mind a corollary that 
apparently failed to occur to General Gavin: 
If the Soviets could practice such a decep- 
tion in the fleld of long-range bombcrs 
(where our knowledge of their project is 
relatively detailed and our own mastery of 
the art is highly advanced), could they not, 
with much greater ease, deceive us in the 
field of outer-space weaponry (an infant sci- 
ence in which our knowledge is uncertain, 
and where our information concerning the 
Soviet project is absolutely nil)? 

General Gavin does, in fact, make the same 
point about the state of our knowledge in 
the missile fleld although he doesn't set out 
with that object in mind. In his book he 
states repeatedly that America has fallen be- 
hind badly in missile development; in this 
respect the book supports the Kennedy and 
Symington thesis better than does General 
Gavin's testimony. As in his testimony, he 
carefully avoids claiming, on the basis of his 
own knowledge, that we are behind. Rather, 
he calls on other people as his authorities. 

General Gavin makes the general state- 
ment that, in his opinion, the Soviets are 
ahead of us militarily and that their specific 
strength in many areas puts them in a posi- 
tion of clear advantage. 

After this statement he seeks to support 
his “missile lag“ thesis by reference to the 
statements of other people. Since these ref- 
erences constitute the whole of his sustained 
effort to document his position, they deserve 
careful examination. General Gavin calls in 
the following authorities to support his 
views: H. Rowan Gaither; the “Gaither re- 
port,” prepared by a committee once headed 
by Mr. Gaither; Gen. Dwight Beach, Dr. Ed- 
ward Teller, and Dr, Wernher von Braun. 

The first source is H. Rowan Gaither, a 
former president of the Ford Foundation 
who was commissioned by President Eisen- 
hower to head the Security Resources Panel 
of the President's Science Advisory Commit- 
tee. General Gavin offers the following quo- 
tation by Mr. Gaither, taken from a New 
York Times dispatch of April 13, 1958: 

“The relative strength of the United States 
in comparison with the Soviet Union and 
Red China is ebbing.” 

On what basis was this Judgment made? 
Here is Mr. Gaither’s own explanation of the 
remark: 

“If we are to plan with any degree of hard 
realism, we must expect the Russians not 
only will maintain their rate of forward in- 
dustrial and economic development. There 
are 40 years of explosive industrialization to 
support this belief. And let us not under- 
estimate the potential power of Red China. 
It is on this basis that I must conclude that 
our relative strength is ebbing.” 

This, it will be observed, is quite a dif» 
ferent matter from a firm judgment as to 
the relative capability in a particular ki 
of weaponry. Even assuming it to be en- 
tirely valid, it tells us nothing about United 
States-Russian capabilities. To pursue the 
matter further: What were the factual bases 
of Mr. Gaither's statements? He himself 
Bays: 

“There are those who will argue that my 
assumptions put the Communist position 
in the most optimistic light possible, and, 
by contrast, our position in a pessimistic 
Ught * * * I fervently hope that, in this, 
history will prove I am in gross error.” 
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It seems evident that Mr. Gaither was pro- 
ceeding on safe assumption reasoning where- 
by, in the absence of concrete information, 
one arbitrarily determines that the Soviets 
are far in the lead. This mental procedure 
seems to stem from the idea that if the safe 
assumption is proved wrong, no particular 
harm has been done, and everyone can 
breathe a sigh of relief. As was suggested in 
the discussion of the reported surrender 
studies, however, this is not the case. 

Second, there is the authority of the 
Gaither report. General Gavin invokes the 
authority of this report only indirectly, by 
quoting a comment on it from the British 
publication, New Statesman & Nation. 

“The Gaither report,” said this journal, 
“has reyealed that, irrespective of any ef- 
torts which America may make, the Soviet 
preponderance in advanced weapons has 
reached such an absolute stage that Amer- 
icas national survival will depend, until 
1961 at least, on Russian benevolence.” 

The general offers this amazing quotation 
as part of his mosaic of evidence. The state- 
ment is not an accurate paraphrase of the 
Gaither report—certainly a gloomy enough 
document without such embellishments—as 
the report was presented in the American 
press. Moreover, It is questionable whether 
the New Statesman and Nation actually saw 
& copy of the Gaither report itself, since it is 
stilt supposed to be a classified document. 

If we assume, however, that the journal 
did in fact get hold of a “‘Jeaked" copy of 
the report, and if we further assume that 
its statement ts an accurate reflection of 
what the report itself says, we still have 
settled nothing. We must try to answer the 
persistent question: upon what facts is the 
Gaither report based? 

In the endless round of authorities allud- 
ing to the opinions of other authorities, the 
Gaither report is sometimes referred to as a 
repository of frightening information. Is 
this the final source of all the dire pro- 
nouncements, the first cause in the long 
chain of authorities, the fount of informa- 
tion where the facts are readily obtainable? 

The answer would seem to be No.“ There 
seems to be no doubt that the Gaither re- 
port indeed proclaims that we are in the 
greatest peril—which is probbaly why the 
administration has hesitated to release it. 
It is noteworthy, however, that the people 
most concerned about the Gaither report are 
those who have not read it; part of their 
concern, of course, is over the fact that the 
report is being kept from them, and perhaps 
their concern Is justified. While the admin- 
istration obviously seems to fear the impact 
the report might have on the people, it is not 
50 obvious that the report is intrinsically 
convincing. In fact, it is of some evidential 
Weight that the only people who haye read 
the report, including the top military and 
civilian leaders of the country, have not been 
Overly excited by it. If the proponents of 
the missile lag concept mean to support their 
case simply by appealing to the undocu- 
mented say-so of authorities, it hardly be- 
hooves them to impute an unheard-of mass 
dishonesty to our entire leadership. Their 
trust and scepticism seem to be entirely arbi- 
trary, depending upon whether the authori- 
ties in question support or repudiate the 
doctrine of the lag. It is, of course, possible 
that the administration and the military, 
faced with overwhelming proof that we are 
behind, simply choose to suppress the evi- 
dence and to do nothing about it, That 
Possibility, however, is not supported by any 
afirmative evidence—least of all evidence de- 
rived from the Gaither report itself. It 
Should be remarked that, according to the 
New York Times’ story recounting Rowan 
Gnither’s remarks, a White House spokesman 
ls reported to haye said that “there was no 
factual information in the report that had 


hot been made available to committees of 
Congress.” 
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General Gavin quotes Gen. Dwight Beach 
of the Army as having testified “that the 
Soviets could have an ICBM capability in 
July 1958, although a very limited one.” Let 
us, however, consider the way in which this 
testimony was qualified by General Beach 
and his supertor officer, Gen. Lyman Lemnit- 
zer, Acting Chief of Staff of the Army. 

Congressman Hess, of Ohio, asked: “When 
do we anticipate that Russia will have its 
ICBM’s operational?” 

General Beach: “It is my understanding 
that the first one, the earliest could be op- 
erational, deleted.” 

Mr. Hess: “July of this year?“ 

Mr. Beach: “That is right.“ 

Mr. Hess: So there will be * * *” 

Mr. Beach: That is the very earliest.“ 

Mr. Hess: (Deleted). 

General Lemnitzer: “Well, I believe there 
isa variation of intelligence estimates on this 
point. Having a missile that could be used 
in tests and haying them in quantity and in 
the hands of operational units are two very 
different things. 

“I believe that the best answer to that 
question can be given by the intelligence 
people. I don’t have any particular esti- 
mate.” 

Further enlightenment as to the nature of 
General Beach’s statement was forthcoming 
when he offered this clarification: 

“I said the first capability thought the 
Russians could haye with ICBM, and it 
would be a very limited one, would be in 
July of this year, 1958, and as Genera) Lem- 
nitzer has stated that would be the first 
one: If that data is correct—it is certainly 
the earliest. 

Later on, there was an exchange reflect- 
ing on the nature of information upon which 
General Beach based his tentative estimate, 
and the nature of information we have about 
the Soviet program, Discussing Soviet 
IRBM's, General Daley said: 

“I believe to some extent when we show 
development here and operational the chart 
is misleading. These are actual reflections 
of firings which we believe we have data on. 

“I am sure from intelligence that I am 
aware of, that the Russians were working in 
the IRBM field for many years. This has 
been shown—they were at least drawing de- 
signs. because German prisoners who came 
back I think as early as 1950 sketched out 
things that the Russians said they were 
using.” 

Congressman PRICE asked: 

“We don't know, then, whether they have 
the concept or even thought of the IRBM 
as we think of it, at the same time? I am 
trying to draw a comparison of the progress 
that they have made when we began the 
race for IRBM’s and ICBM's, to our own 
situation. 

“Now. how would you compare that?“ 

General Daley: Well, sir, I don't think 
in the first place, I think this chart is not 
designed to show any such rate of progress 
in these particular fields. 

“Really, it is a better statement of the 
state of our intelligence than it is a state- 
ment of thelr development.” 

To say that our intelligence does not yield 
a reasonable estimate as to the state of 
Soviet development is in itself an indict- 
ment of the state of our intelligence. 

The guarded and hypothetical nature of 
General Beach's statement, and the thin- 
ness of the intelligence information with 
which it was associated, diminishes its value 
as an authoritative source for General Gavin's 
views. 

Even more to the point, however, is the 
fact that General Beach's testimony was 
practically identical in content with that 
presented by General Gavin himself to the 
Senate Preparedness Subcommittee. Both 
were elaborating the Army’s views on the 
uses of missiles and Soviet capabilities, and 
both of the presentations emanated from the 
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same sources within the Army. By quoting 
General Beach, General Gavin, was in effect, 
quoting himself. 

General Gavin also refers to the remarks 
of Dr. Edward Teller, the famous nuclear 
physicist who appeared before the Senate 
Preparedness Subcommittee. In the course 
of his testimony, Dr. Teller made it ex- 
plicit that missiles work was not the field 
of his competence and insofar as he ven- 
tured statements on the status of the 
missiles race, It is clear that his remarks are 
primarily drawn from the opinions of others. 
He stated to the committee that the half-ton 
weight of the Sputnik II, as announced by 
Moscow, demonstrated powerful thrust eap- 
ability. 

Ot course,” he said. “we do not have di- 
rect and complete proof that Sputnik IT 
indeed was half a ten. What little I could 
find out from our observation is in agree- 
ment with this claim, and the Russian 
claims in this general direction have proved 
so far correct, and I think it would be a 
great mistake to proceed under the assump- 
tion that they are only bluffing.” 

Mr. West. Then you believe that the 
Russians have an intercontinental ballistic 
missile at this time?“ 

Mr. TELLER. “Well, I certainly do not know, 
I cannot say it with complete certainty, but 
I would like to say this: They have said that 
they have the weapon. There is every rea- 
son to believe that they have it at least in 
the stage where they have constructed it 
and tested it.” 

On other phases of the ICBM problem, Dr. 
Teller had these comments: 

Guidance: “I do not think that we know 
encugh about the Russian guidance syctem 
to be able to say * * * with definiteness; 
at least I do not know enough to be able to 
say with definiteness that they haye the 
required accuracy at the present moment.” 

Reentry: “What we have done in the field, 
T cannot say for two reasons. One is that 
I do not know sufficiently the details, and 
second, the details are classified. What the 
Russians have done in this field, I just 
simply do not know. But I am sure that it 
is a solvable problem, and for all I know, 
they may have solved it already.” 

Despite the great” respect this writer feels 
for Dr. Teller—as a scientist and patriot— 
his statements on this subject cannot be 
considered either expert or factual.“ His 
basis for estimating Sovlet superiority is 
entirely nonscientific. It boils down to two 
things; (1) accepting the say-so of the 
Soviets; and (2) reasoning by the law of 
the “safe assumption.” 

The last authority quoted by General 
Gavin is Dr. Wernher von Braun. Cer- 
tainly Dr. von Braun is competent in the 
field of rocketry; so here one of Gavin's 
authorities, at least, is a real expert in the 
field, and seems to come out strongly in 
favor of his position. But what is the 
basis of the evidence offered by Dr, von 
Braun? He repeatedly told the committee 
that we are behind the Soviets but his 
questioners failed to follow up his state- 
ments to determine what information this 
conclusion was based upon. Dr. yon Braun 
did relate, however, an interesting story as 
to how his opinion was dramatically re- 
versed: 

‘Whenever a German rocket scientist came 
back from Russia he was interrogated on 
what he had seen there. On the basis of 
these reports, I personally came to the con- 
clusion that the Russians not only had made 
poor use of the German talent they had 
taken along to Russia, but actually that 
there was a lot of mismanagement in their 
Missile program, I came to the conclusion 
that the Russian program wasn't very con- 
vincing, and not really dangerous. 

“Shortly thereafter, I obtained my Ameri- 
can citizenship. General Gavin then de- 
cided it was about time for me to get the 
real story, what we really know about the 
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Russian program. And then, I must say, my 
opinion changed completely. It became ob- 
vious to me that those Germans that had 
been taken to Russia not only were poorly 
used but they were actually left completely 
in the dark about the fact that there was 
a Russian program outside of their own op- 
eration, outside of the places to which they 
were assigned.” 

Although Dr. von Braun gives the specific 
kind of information on which he based his 
negative opinion of the Soviet project (eye- 
witness accounts), nothing so specific is told 
us about the information which caused Dr, 
von Braun to change his mind. Was any 
specific factual information imparted to him 
when he was told the real story, or was he 
simply given the conclusion and assumptions 
prevalent among his superiors, and per- 
suaded to operate from there? If the first 
alternative is the case, what was the infor- 
mation? Is it classified? If so, why wasn't 
that fact at least mentioned? 

Most significant of all is the fact that Dr. 
yon Braun had his original judgment cor- 
rected by General Gavin. General Gavin is 
the source of Dr. von Braun's information; 
yet he is supposed to be an authority for the 
general's own views. 

Such is the analysis of the evidence pro- 
duced by General Gavin. Unless there is 
further, unnamed evidence behind his judg- 
ments, they are all based on the conclusions 
of other people. All of which makes it un- 
necessary to comment further on Senator 
KEnNEpY's speech and other speeches in the 
Senate. 

Thus, we have an infinite regress of au- 
thorities quoting each other, but we are not 
given any facts convincing to the researcher 
who has no access to confidential data. Un- 
less such data are produced the question 
will always remain: Is the United States 
really behind in missiles development or is 
the safe assumption theory simply dealing a 
psychological blow to our morale and to the 
morale of our allies? 


Making the Services of Optometrists 
Available to Veterans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CORNELIUS E. GALLAGHER 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Speaker, ear- 
lier in the session my distinguished 
colleague from Texas, OLIN B. TEAGUE, 
introduced H.R. 7966 which would have 
made available to veterans of World 
Wars I, II. and Korea, the services of 
optometrists on the same basis as other 
Medical services are made available. 

I would like to include in my remarks 
the following resolution I have received 
from Anthony R. Massarelli, commander 
of Bayonne Barracks 96, Veterans of 
World War I of U.S.A., Bayonne, N.J.: 
RESOLUTION ADOPTED BY THE BAYONNE BAR- 

Racks No. 96, VETERANS OF WorLD War I, 

SEPTEMBER 11, 1959 

Whereas the Veterans’ Administration for 
more than 10 years has utilized the services 
of optometrists in its facilities, but has de- 
nied to veterans entitled to outpatient vision 
care the privilege of availing themselyes of 
the services of the VA; and 

Whereas this has resulted in some instances 
in veterans being denied entirely the care to 
which they were entitled, and in other cases 
has forced them to travel as much as 100 
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miles or more in order to secure the services 
of an ophthalmologist when the services of 
an optometrist were available in the com- 
munity where the veteran lived; and 

Whereas the Honorable OLIN B. TEAGUE, of 
Texas, has introduced H.R. 7966 in the 86th 
Congress, for the purpose of making avall- 
able the services of optometrists to veterans 
entitled to outpatient vision care: Be it 

Resolved by the Bayonne Barracks No. 96 
Veterans of World War I, at its meeting of 
Friday, September 11, 1959, Does hereby com- 
mend the action of Congressman TEAGUE in 
introducing H.R. 7966 and urge its enactment 
into law at the earliest possible date by the 
86th Congress; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
sent to our United States Senators from New 
Jersey, namely the Honorable HARRISON WIL- 
Liams and the Honorable CLIFFORD CASE as 
well as to Congressman CORNELIUS E. GAL- 
LAGHER of the 13th Congressional District, the 
State and National departments of Veterans 
of World War I, requesting their support of 
the enactment of H.R. 7966. 

ANTHONY R, MASSARELLI, 
Commander. 


The Consumer Finance Business 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KEN HECHLER 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. HECHLER. Mr. Speaker, it is 
frequently said that the American stand- 
ard of living is based on credit, and credit 
makes it possible for a poor man to enjoy 
many things formerly enjoyed only by 
the rich. 

Credit is supplied by many institu- 
tions, such as banks, savings and loan 
associations, insurance companies, credit 
unions, and retail establishments. Today 
I want to direct my remarks to the small 
loan companies which have been and are 
fulfilling a special service to many com- 
munities. 

Not too many years ago, unscrupulous 
lenders gouged their customers with usu- 
rious and extortionate interest rates and 
were justifiably labeled loan sharks.” I 
submit, Mr. Speaker, that the day of the 
loan shark is passing and we are witness- 
ing the rise of thousands of respectable 
consumer finance companies which have 
helped countless people over rough spots. 

I suppose the small loan company is 
the only agency which will gamble by 
handing out cash to a man they have 
never seen before. Who else would help 
out a man when the furniture store is 
ready to repossess the bed he sleeps on, 
the utility firm has cut off his service, 
and he is really up against it? Should 
a man facing these hardships humiliate 
himself by trying to get his friends and 
relatives to bail him out? I say there 
is a definite place for the small loan 
company, where a man can receive sym- 
pathetic treatment instead of the cold, 
fishy stare which he gets when he asks 
for credit without a large security or 
long seniority on his job. 

Thanks to a model uniform small loan 
law, an ovérwhelming majority of the 
States have passed small loan acts which 
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protect borrowers against unduly high 
interest rates and other practices which 
might injure those who borrow money. 
These small loan acts are additional pro- 
tection also to the reputation of the 
honest and legitimate consumer finance 
businesses which have done so much to 
further the general welfare and meet the 
needs of those in the lower and medium 
income brackets. 


Onion Futares—Public Law 85-839 


SPEECH 


HON. CHARLES E. CHAMBERLAIN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, September 14, 1959 


(Mr. CHAMBERLAIN asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 3 minutes, and to revise and extend 
his remarks.) 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. Speaker, 
you will recall that the Congress enacted 
Public Law 85-839 on August 28, 1958, 
making it unlawful for anyone to trade 
in onion futures upon any board of trade 
in the United States. The act provided 
that it should become effective on Sep- 
tember 27, 1958. This legislation was 
given the most extensive consideration 
by the Congress after lengthy hearings 
held over a 2-year period before the Sen- 
ate Committee on Agriculture and For- 
estry and the House Committee on Agri- 
culture. 

Public Law 85-839 reflected the con- 
sidered judgment of the House of Rep- 
resentatives and the Senate that the 
trading in onion futures upon a board 
of trade was prejudicial to the orderly 
flow of onions in interstate commerce 
and should be prohibited. The purpose 
of this law was stated in the report 
dated May 26, 1958, of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Agriculture—page I—as fol- 
lows: 

This bill would prohibit trading in onion 
futures on any board of trade in the United 
States. In 1955, because speculative activity 
in the futures market was apparently ad- 
versely affecting cash onion prices, Con- 
gress added onions to the commodities sub- 
ject to regulation under the Commodity Ex- 
change Act, effective September 24, 1955. 
This has not cured the situation, however. 
It now appears that speculative activity 
in the futures markets causes such severe 
and unwarranted fluctuations in the price 
of cash onions as to require complete pro- 
hibition of onion futures trading in order 
to assure the orderly flow of onlons in Inter- 
state commerce. The committee held hear- 
ings on this matter last year and again this 
year. The need for the bill Is fully dís- 
cussed in those hearings and the report of 
the House Committee on Agriculture, which 
is attached hereto as exhibit A. 


As I have stated, this statute became 
effective on September 27, 1958, and ever 
since that date all trading on a board 
of trade in onion futures in the United 
States has been unlawful. On Septem- 
ber 12, 1958, the Chicago Mercantile Ex- 
change and others instituted a suit in 
the Federal Court in Chicago to enjoin 
the enforcement of Public Law 85-839 
upon the ground that it was unconstitu- 
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tional. On the same day. U.S. District 
Judge J. Sam Perry granted plaintiffs’ 
motion to convene a three-judge court 
and gave the Government leave to file 
a motion to dismiss within 6 days. On 
September 18, 1958, the Government 
filed a motion to dismiss the complaint 
with a memorandum in its support and 
a memorandum in opposition to plain- 
tifs’ motion for a pre’ minary injunc- 
tion. On September 23, 1958, a three- 
judge court, consisting of Circuit Judge 
John S. Hastings, District Judge J. Sam 
Perry, and District Judge Julius J. Hoff- 
man, granted plaintiffs’ permission to 
file an amendment to the complaint and 
on September 26, 1958, the day before the 
act became effective, the court granted a 
preliminary injunction enjoining the U.S. 
attorney from enforcing the statute 
pending the final determination of the 
complaint or until the further order of 
the court. Since that time there have 
been various efforts made by the Depart- 
ment of Justice to vacate the injunction 
and to obtain a final adjudication upon 
the merits of the constitutionality of the 
law but without success. 

Assistant Attorney General George 
Cochran Doub, in charge of the Civil Di- 
vision of the Department of Justice, has 
written me as follows: 

In the Onion Futures case pending before 
the three-judge district court in the north- 
ern district of Illinois, the court has pre- 
vented the enforcement of Public Law 85-839 
and the congressional policy embodied in 
that act for a period of 12 months without 
any determination of the constitutionality 
of the statute. Although it may be that 
upon an appropriate allegation of irreparable 
injury a court may enjoin the enforcement 
ol an act of Congress for a few dlays or a 
few weeks to enable the court to convene and 
to adjudicate promptly the validity of a stat- 
ute, I do not believe a court has any power 


to stay for such a prolonged period the op- ` 


eration of an act of the Congress and the 
continued maintenance of the injunction in 
this case constitutes a gross abuse of ju- 
dicial power. ai 


Mr. Speaker, the power of the judi- 
ciary to declare an act of Congress un- 
constitutional has been accepted in this 
country since the decision of the Su- 
preme Court in Marbury against Madi- 
son, but as far as I know, the power of 
the judiciary to suspend the enforcement 
of a law of the Congress for an indefinite 
period has never been ‘recognized. In- 
deed, I do not know of any legal scholar 
or any lawyer of standing who has ever 
asserted the existence of such a danger- 
ous doctrine. I am in complete accord, 
therefore, with the views of the Assist- 
ant Attorney General and I believe that 
this House should take cognizance of this 
serious matter, 
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Monday, September 14, 1959 
Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, under leave 


to extend my remarks in the Recom, I 
submit the following: 
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On numerous occasions I have taken 
the floor to speak on the question of un- 
restricted imports and their effect upon 
the economy of our country. 

Many times I find a questioning atti- 
tude on the part of some of my col- 
leagues who, I am sorry to say, seem to 
have no concept of the magnitude of 
the variety of goods that have been 
flooding our market. 

Setting aside the right or the wrong 
of high or low tariffs. Setting aside the 
question of high or low living standards. 

Setting aside the argument of Ameri- 
can-financed foreign competition. Set- 
ting aside everything except pure logic, 
I offer for the information of the mem- 
bership of the House a very abbreviated 
list of ships and cargoes entering U.S. 
ports, September 9, 1959: 

SAVANNAH 


MV Andrea Gritte, August 25: 

From Sidonia—galvanized tubes, 89 pack- 
ages, order; 

From Lisbon—marble slabs, 35 cartons, 
International Expediters. 

MV Marivia, August 24: 

From Santiago—rum, 50 cartons—McKes- 
son & Robbins. 

MS Hassel, August 21: 

From Calcutta—burlap, 385 bales, Frank 
Samuel; 375 bales, order; 285 bales, D. C. 
Andrews; 1,526 bales, Ludlow Manufactur- 
ing: jute carpet backing cloth, 280 rolls, or- 
der; 360 bales, order. 

MV Ravnaas, August 21; 

From Calcutta—raw jute, 297 bales, or- 
der; burlaps, 75 bales, order; 25 bales, 
Louls Dreyfus; 50 bales, Produce Agencies; 
jute cotton bagging cloth, 350 bales, Innes 
Corp.; 310 bales, Belmont Burlap; jute cot- 
ton bagging, 200 bales, Riverside Bag & 
Burlap: 150 bales, Hanson & Orth; 400 bales 
O. G. Innes Corp.; burlap, 14 bales, White 
Lamb; carpet backing cloth, 600 bales, White 
Lamb & Finlay. 

SS Southwind, August 19: 

From Liverpool—Steel wire; low ortho, 60 
drums, D. J. Powers; jute burlap, 164 rolis, 
Jute Industries; scotch whisky, 275 cartons, 
Brown Vinters; 100 cartons, Golan Import; 
265 cartons, Schieffelin; 303 cartons, McKes- 
son & Robbins; galvanized steel wire, 249 
coils, John S. James. 

From London—Black and galvanized pipe, 
19 bundles, C. Tennant Sons; mustard bran, 
270 bags, Atlanta Sales. 

From Bremen—Burlap, 66 rolls, James Lees; 
44 rolls, Miami. Rug: 27 rolls, American Car- 
pet Mills; 33 rolls, O. G. Innes; 34 rolls, A. 
De Swann; 22 bales, International Jute 
Products; staple fiber, 25 bales, P. Kauf- 
mann; galvanized wire, 15 reels, Sherman & 
Reilly; beer, 401 cartons, Alko Distributing. 

From Rotterdam—Beer, 375 cartons, 
Southern Marine Supply; formic acid, 65 
drums, Order; bicycles, 205 cartons, Bert 
Scheuer; tea, 200 cases, 50 chests, Tetley 
Tea Co. ironware, 12 cases, White Hard- 
ware; plywood, 10 packages, S. R. Heger 
Lumber; choir pile mats, 17 bales, William 
D. Huff; brass rods, 10 cases, Rohner Gehrig; 
wire mesh, 254 rolls, John S. James; hot 
rolled mild steel, 13 pieces, Order; burlap, 
143 rolls, D. C. Motor Lines; 50 rolls, Stein 
Hall; steel wood screws, 29 cases, H. D. 
Kennedy. 

From Antwerp Tees, 50 lifts, Kurt Orban; 
fists, 21 lifts, Silbo Steel; wire nails, 500 car- 
tons, Schuster Naval Stores; window glass, 
51 cases, Veerman Inery; steel wire, 19 packs, 
Schuster Naval Stores; galvanized wire, 96 
colls, Schuster Naval Stores; galvanized 
barbed wire, 500 reels. Schuster Naval Stores: 
steel wire mesh, 295 rolls, Amerlux Steel; 
steel channels, 17 lifts, Amerlux Steel; jute 
burlap, 20 bales, Textile Converting; bicy- 
cles, 6 cartons, L. D, Freedland; jute cloth, 
8 rolls, A. De Swann; burlap, 234 rolls, Stein 
Hall; 167 rolls, White Lamb Finlay; 38 rolls, 
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Robert F. Fitzpatric; 33 rolls, Gillespie & 
Co.; jute backing cloth, 30 rolls, Burlap In- 
dustries; galvanized staples, 100 kegs, 
Schuster Naval Stores; wire nails, 1,850 kegs, 
Schuster Naval Stores; galvanized wire, 314 
coils, Schuster Naval Stores; steel wire, 125 
coils, Schuster Naval Stores; hairon leather 
bends, 59 barrels, Atlanta Belting; staple 
fiber, 283 bales, P, Kaufman; galvanized wire, 
155 coils, John S. James, 
CLEVELAND 


MS Aragonese, August 14: From Leghorn— 
Marble slabs, 22 pieces, United Marble. 

From Genoa—Vermouth, 1,000 cases, Ham- 
mer Co.; wine, 15 cases, Hammer Co. 

From Marseilles—Isogil hardboards, 106 
bundles, A. W. Fenton. 

From Cadiz—Wine, 50 gases. Rutman Wine. 

MV Virgilia, August 28: From Bremen— 
Bicycles, 80 cases, Halie Bros.; Toys, 24 cases, 
Halle Bros.; Christmas tree ornaments, 21 
cases, Halle Bros.: steel, 39,994 kilos rolls, 
tubing, Blasser Mericle: 3.680 kilos, rods, 
L. D. Peters; chemicals, 10 drams, Amer 
Felsol. 

MS Tinderſjell, August 29: From Rotter- 
dam — Wire rods, 1,132 coils, order: Cognac, 
1,375 cases, Schieffelin & Co.; beer, 1,800 cases, 
order; canned ham and bacon, 287 cases, 
order; flower bulbs, 281 cases, A. Fenton. 

From Hamburg—Brass rods, 199,659 
pounds, order. - 

From Breman—Glass, 63 cases, lamp 
shades, order. 

From Antwerp—Green salted hides, 610 
bundles, order; liquors, 490 cases, Old 
Peoria. 

From Rotterdam—Steel nuts, 105 kegs, 
M. E. Dey; flower bulbs, 107 cases, M, E. Dey; 
edible casine, 800 bags, Salentine. 

TACOMA 

MS Bonneville, August 30: 

From Hong Kong—lumber—20,000 thou- 
sand board-feet, East Asiatic Co.; 21,000 
thousand board-feet, Heidner & Co. 

From Nasipit—lumber—40,000 thousand 
board-feet mahogany, Jordan Pacific Co.: 
logs—100.000 thousand board-feet mahogany, 
Buffelen Woodworking. 

MS Chili, August 29: 

From Bremen—miascellaneous—15 cases, 
Western Department Stores, 

OS Indian, August 27: 

From Port Mellon—kraft pulp—2,160 bales, 
West Tacoma Newsprint. 

SAN DIECO 

MS Dowa Maru, August 25: 

From Kobe—wire nails—100 cases, order: 
jute twine—250 cases, order; glass—65 cases 
rolled, San Diego Glass; rayon blankets—40 
bales, order; bolts and nuts—320 bags, or- 
der; wire mesh—50 rolls, order; wooden 
candy sticks—75 cases, order; wooden ice 
cream spoons—50 cases, order. 

From Nagoya—ceramic tiles—143 cases, 
quality marble; bolts and nuts—240 bags, 
Order. 

From Yokohama—steel—117 bundles, bars, 
Winter Wolff; 177 bundles, bars, Southern 
Equipment; glass—56 cases, figured and win- 
dow, order; fishing tackle—13 cases, A. E. 
Dann; toys—12 cases, A. E, Dann. 

From Otaru—plywood—16 crates, U.S. Piy- 
wood; 54 crates, Robert S. Osgood; 24 crates, 
birch, Scarburgh Co.; 29 bundles, sawn birch, 
W. R. Grace; |wakura board—25 crates, Scar- 
burgh Co. ` 

MV Pategonia, August 22: 

From Newport—cyċles—144 cases, Ameri- 
can Machine; pipe and galvanized pipe—661 
bundles, 43 slings, Brumley Donaldson, 

From Hamburg—bicycles—765 cases, Or- 
der; wire netting—300 rolls, Commercial 
Steel, 

From Rotterdam—glass—50 cases, window, 
Cottrell Leist; canned ham—100 cases, Fed- 
Mart Co. 

From Antwerp—glass—33 cases, window, 
order; bolts and nuts—175 bags, order; 
canned cases, order; steel—9,510 
kegs, furring channels, order; galvanized 
pipe—42 lifts, order. 


„ 
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SAN FRANCISCO 


MS Dona Aurora, August 26: 

From Manila—desiccated coconut, 975 
bags, Peter Paul, Inc. 

From Hong Kong—toys, 34 cartons, Harper 
Robinson, 72 cartons, F. W. Woolworth; arti- 
ficial flowers, 76 cartons, Floral Trading; cot- 
ton goods, 10 cases, Shalon Baby Wear; 130 
cartons, World Wide Services; 33 cartons, 
Interstate Motor Lines; 50 cartons, Parker 
Corp.; rattan furniture, 152 packages, Bank 
of America; 14 barrels, Decorative Imports; 
150 barrels, American Trust; Lauan plywood 
(Japan), 312 crates, Fidelity Trading; rat- 
tanware, 21 cartons, L. Skany; 31 crates, im- 
ported merchandise; acrylic buttons, 21 cases, 
Schner Block; wool, hooked rugs, 52 barrels, 
M. Grossman; tennis oxfords, 63 packages, 
F. H. Kaysing; artificial flowers, 43 cartons, 
American Import; fishing tackles, 48 cartons, 
Getz Bros.; cotton goods, 40 barrels, Marubeni 
Ida; 20 barrels, Black Export & Import; 
radios, 142 cartons, CM Import Export; gar- 
dening tools, 48 cartons, B. Petranker; glass- 
ware, 105 cartons, B. Petranker; glassbeads, 
11 cartons, Century Jewelry Corp.; frozen 
frog legs, 80 cartons, M. S. Cowen; wooden- 
ware, 128 cartons, B. Petranker; grass mats, 
20 cartons, Vandor Imports; pearls and 
novelties, 9 cases, Perfect Pearl; wooden 
stools, 115 cartons, American Siam Factories. 

From Nagoya—Earthenware, 62 cartons, 
Far East; earthen, 31 cartons, B. Petranker 
Import; florist goods and pottery, 38 pack- 
ages, Tapscott's; frozen swordfish, 125 pieces, 
Atalanta Trading; paperware, 8 cartons, Com- 
mercial Market; musical jewelry boxes, 13 
cases, Arts & Crafts. 

From Yokohama—Double yarn pacquard, 3 
cases, Hanover Bank; frozen albacore, 1,250 
pieces (22 tons), order; frozen yellowfin, 
1,133 pieces (45 tons), order; radios, 62 cases, 
order; lighters, 14 cases, order; brass and 
iron wares, 39 cartons, F. W. Woolworth; 
woolen sweaters and slacks, 254 cartons, A. J. 
Fritz; toys, paper crackers, 90 packages, or- 
der; optical goods, 25 cases, order; toys and 
decorations, 72 cartons, order; cotton poplin, 
19 cartons, order; toys, 362 cartons, F. W. 
Woolworth; 209 cartons, order; sweaters, 6 
cases, Macy's; 41 cartons, A. J. Fritz; glass- 
Ware, 32 cartons, E. W. Rice; antiques and 
decorative wares, 102 packages, order; tris 
bulbs, 75 cartons, order; wood, tron and 
stainless steel wares, 39 packages, Macy’s; 
novelties, 17 cartons, B. Petranker Import. 

8S President Jackson, August 25: 

From Cochin— Mats. 53 bundles Mont- 
gomery Ward. 

PORTLAND, OREG. 


SS Washington, August 30: 

From Nasipi—Lumber: 50 bundles maho- 
gany, General Hardwood. 

From Manila—Plywood, 15 crates, maho- 
gany, U.S. Plywood. 

MS Kookaburra, August 30: 

From Shimizu—Alumina, 8,596 tons, Har- 
vey Aluminum; alumina sulfate, 1 bag, 
Harvey Aluminum, 

From Nithama—Alumina, 5,185 tons, Har- 
vey Aluminum, 

SS Colorado, August 30: 

From Kobe—Steel pipe, 201,304 pounds, 
black, Huro Co.; glass mirrors, 40 cases, N-Y. 
Merchandise; steel wire, 
Nissho, Calif.; copper tubes, 9 cases, Nissho, 
Calif.; nails, 87 cases, Nissho, Calif. 

From Nagoya—Cutlery, 8 cases, Coast Cut- 
lery; procelain, 940 cases, order; tile, 104 
cartons, Chrlich Harrison. 

MS Kokokoku Maru, August 30: 

From Kobe—Nails, 616 cartons, Nissho, 
America; 400 cases, W. R. Grace; bird cages, 
21 crates, Intern. Expediters; sewing ma- 
chine heads, 8 cases, Elize Mercantile; steel 
sheets, 8.417 pounds, Nissho America Co.: 
plywood, 20 crates lauan, Balfour Guthrie; 
chains and parts, 18 cases, Intl. Expediters; 
wool and rayon rugs, 80 barrels, Miron Gross- 
man; lumber, 244 bundles, order. 


20,304 pounds, 
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From Nagoya—Tulip bulbs, 81 cases, Mc- 
Hutchison; porcelain, 1,965 cases, order. 

From Yokohama—Raincoats, 12 cases rub- 
ber, Lipman Wolfe; plywood, 122 crates, Bal- 
four Guthrie; toys, 113 cases, N.Y. Mer- 
chandise; steel wire rope, 4 reels (8,509 
pounds), Nissho, Calif.; lumber, 72 bundles 
hardwood, Dant & Marshall. 

MIAMI 


MS Arimasan Maru, August 26: 

From Yawata—Glass, 48 cases sheet, Air 
Control Board. 

From Moji—Wire, 22 reels, C. M. Whitney. 

From Kobe—Books, 34 cases, Leon Adjmil; 
Sandals, 1,250 cases, Tessler Import, 127 
cases, Pastene & Co.; oil lamps, 26 cases, Flor- 
ida Tack Supply; nails, 1,100 kegs, Reedy 
Forwarder; shoes, 25 bundles, Lindsey Im- 
porters and Exporters. z 

From Nagoya—Tile, 130 cases—Louls 
Goldey, 44 cases glazed mosaic, Global Tile 
Importers, 217 cases, Central Tile; Toys, 73 
cases pianos, Langfelder, Homma & Carroll; 
Porcelain, 50 cases, Amsterdam Trading: 
Christmas lights, 26 cases, Lindsley Import 
and Export; stainless steel, 105 packages, 
World Exports. 

From Shimzu— Tung, 100 cases canned, 
Mitsui & Co. From Yokohama—binoculars, 
36 cases, Tanross Supply; radios, 88 cases, 
World Fxports; plywood, 115 cartons, Hoenigh 
Plyt i 

CRNS De La Mercedes, August 24: i 

From Caiibarien—Roofing title, 39,000 new 
and ured, Milton Henrique. 

MV Oro Lobo, August 22: 

From Progreso—Shrimp, 580 cases, Frozen 
Food Processors; fish, 43 cases, Frozen Food 
Processors. 

MV Willi Bohmer, August 19: 

Prom Georgetown—Lumber, 290 pieces 
sawn greenheart, 63 round piles, Florida 
Greenheart. 

MV Searoad, August 18: 

From Havana—Pineapple, 300 cases 
crushed, Shafton & Co.; papaya pulp, 250 5- 
gallon tins, Shafton & Co. 

MILWAUKEE 


MV Valeria, August 28: 

From Rotterdam—Bicycles, 
ving Trust. 

From Bremen—Beer, 8 tons, Federal Dis- 
trict. 

From Hamburg—Xmas ornaments, 24 ctns, 
Hotze Inc. 

MV Caroline Smith, August 27: 

From Copenhagen—Fish preserves, 1 ton, 
Order. 

From Gothenburg—Copper sheets, 23 tons, 
M. E. Dey. 

From Gdynia—Lactic casein, 55 tons, Order. 

MV Concordia, August 27: 

From Liverpool—Leather lining, 
Wyenberg Shoe Mfg. Co. 

Shoes—1 ton, Judson Sheldon. 

Leather—8 tons, A, I. Scherer. 

Linoleum—10 tons, Lowy Lino & Rug. 

PHILADELPHIA 


MS Farida, August 28; 

From Paranagua—Coffee, 500 bags, Amerl- 
can Stores. 

From Ilheus—Cocoa beans, 3,000 bags, First 
National City Bank. 

From Buenos Aires—Horse mane hair, 81 
cases, Samuel Zeitlins; greasy wool, 15 bales, 
G. Ferguson; scoured wool, 27 bales, H. L. C. 
Bendike, 39 bales, Brown Bros. Harriman; 
textile cuttings, 8 bales, Girard Trust Bank; 
corned beef, 1,000 cases, Wilson & Co.: 
roast beef, 2,000 cases, Wilson & Co. 

From Salyador—Cocoa beans, 1,000 bags, 
First National City Bank; 1,000 bags, J. H. 
Schroder. 


19 tons, Ir- 


1 ton, 


From Buenos Aires to Baltimore (Phila- 
delphia discharge)—Grease wool, 52 bales, 
Ott and Zimmerman; scoured wool, 44 bales, 
G. Ferguson. 

From Salvador to Baltimore (Philadelphia 
discharge)—Piassava—100 bales, Maryland 
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SS Mentor, August 28: 

From Kobe—Mandarin oranges, 3,000 
cases, Mitsubishi Intern; Wilton carpets, 3 
bales, Donald L. Baird; optical frames, 16 
cases, Philadelphia Optical Manufacturing; 
wire cloth, 20 cases, Fenestra, Inc. 

From Yokohama—Fishing files, 6 cases, 
American Import; compasses, 3 cases, Ameri- 
can Import; compasses, 3 cases, American 
Import; brass stems, 6 cases, 1,230 pounds, 
Baldwin Hardware; brass tubes, 45 cases, 
10,091 pounds, Snyder Manufacturing; Lauan 
Plywood, 36 cases, Pan Pacific Overseas. 

From Shimizu—Mandarin oranges, 580 
cases, Edward Bellet. 

From Nagoya—Ceramic wall tile trims, 
2,819 cases, Standard Tile; plywood, 80 crates, 
Heidna, Tacoma; sewing machine console 
tables, 104 cares, Brother Intern. 

MS Havjo, August 28: 

From Antwerp—Animal hair, 288 bales, 
order; staples, 100 kegs galvanized, Wilmod 
Co.; horse pancreas, 361 bags, Val Gelder 
Fanto. 

From Rotterdam—Fruit, canned, 2,500 
cases, D. Hauser; rags, 6 bales, Dumont 
Export Clothing; chains, 3 bundles, Anchor 
& Chain; horse fronts, 500 bundles, C. M. 
Simon. 

From Bremen—Sweater clips, 25 Wundles, 
Provident Tradesman; statice tartarica, 800 
cages, Rice Bayersdorfer; steel wire, 22 bar-. 
rels, Philadelphia National Bank: beer, 110 
cases, Park Distributing; aluminum sheets, 
24,134 kilos, Chase Manhattan Bank. 

From Hamburg—Sodium antimonate, 500 
bags (22,950 kilos), Pigment & Chemical; 
lead alloy, 181 ingots (5,086 kilos), Intercon- 
tinental Metal; brass pins, 5 cases, Globe 
Machine; pumpernickel, 60 cases, Penn Food; 
rye bread, 20 cases, Penn Food; bristles, 14 
cases, N, Wagman, 46 cases, Gerard Trust 
Corn Exchange Bank; textiles, 86 cases, 
order; aluminum tubings, 24 cases, Morris 
Friedman; textile machines, 7 cases, Narrow 
Fabrics; bicycle bells, 40 cases, Victoria, 93 
packages, American Viscose; waste rope, 907 
bales, Perkins. 

NEW ORLEANS 

SS Mayan Chief, September 2: 

From Honduras—Lead concentrate, 2,197 
pounds, American Smelters, 

From British Honduras—Lumber, 2,008 
pieces mahogany—Order. 

SS Lempa, September 2: 

From British Honduras—Cohune, 140 bags— 
Order; Copra, 261 bags—Order; coconuts, 350 
bags; Otis, McAllister; lumber, 1,424 pieces 
mahogany and cedar—Order. 

From Honduras—Coffee, 413 bags—Order. 

From Guatemala—Coffee, 1,153 bags—Or- 
der; Abaca fiber, 800 bales—Order; plywood, 
20 bundles, U.S. Plywood. 

SS Clarita Schroeder, September 2: 

From Surinam—Coffee 2,945 bags - Order. 

8S Brattingsboro, August 31: 

From Cuba—Rum, 115 cases. 

From Costa Rica—Abaca fiber, 2,515 bales— 
Order; coffee, 250 bags—Order. 

From Canal Zone—Coffee, 750 bags; banana 
puree, 500 cases—Catz American; brushes, 14 
crates—Order; charcoal irons, 16 cases—Or- 
der; pharmaceutical products, 28 drums, 51 
cases—Order; sewing machines, 245 cases— 
Order; foodstuff, 589 packages, 25 cases—Or- 
der; toilet preparation, 101 cases—Order: bat- 
teries, 50 cases, 

SS Koiku Maru, September 1: 

From Japan—Tube mats, 85 bales—Order; 
sewing machine heads, 2,087 cases—Order, 201 
cases, sewing machine exchanges; iron nuts, 
35 kegs—H. J. Schuter; footwear, 25 cases— 
Mitsubishi International; canned tuna, 130 
cases—Mitsubushi International; fish nets, 
20 cases—Order; porcelain, 1,051 packages, 
1,145 cases—Order; 1,598 cases—Sears Roe- 
buck; paper, 25 bales—Order; lumber, 86 
bundles maghogany—G. F. Tujague; ciga- 
rette lights, 42 packages—Order; canned sal- 
mon, 3,000 cases—Order; furniture, 404 cases 
legs—Blumenfield; miscellaneous, 61 cases 
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M. Adeler's Son; plywood, 50 crates—US. 
Plywood. 

8S Balla, September 1: 

From Mexico—Agricultural implements, 45 
cases, order; fiber, 410 bales, 100 cases, order; 
gum rosin, 106 drums, order; broomroot, 138 
bales, order; istle, 80 bales, 125 cases, order; 
thread, 10 cases, order; cocoa beans, 42 bags, 
order; sisal fiber, 2,295, order; sisal paddings, 
118 bales, order, sisal cloth, 344 coils, order; 
sisal baggasse, 170 bales, J. Fyfe; twine, 734 
reels, 1,107 bales, 52 cases, 105 cases, order; 
100 cases, 3 bales, Pan American Foods; 
137 bales, 235 reels, 105 coils, Schermerhorn 
Bros.; bee honey, 998 drums, order; tequila, 
119 cases, J. E, Comisky; rope, 325 bales, or- 
der; 172 bales, G. W. Rueff; 50 coils, Pan 
American Products; electric material, 14 
cases, order; nets, 700 bales, Dyson Shipping; 
pineapple, 1,150 cases, G. W. Rueff; titanium 
dioxide, 110 bags, American Cyanamid; 
coffee, 1,209 bags, order. 

SS Arensdyk, September 1: 

From Germany—Fatty acid, 7 bags, 16 
drums, 1 can, 2 cases, B. R. Hendrix; lamp 
shades, 40 cases, Lang Co.; bicycles, 490 cases, 
order; hardware, 2,500 cases, Fisher Cycle. 

SEATTLE 

F W Lovejoy, August 31: 

From Powell River—Newsprint, 
rolls. Order. 

From Blubber Bay Agricultural hydrate, 
1,600 bags, A. R. Smith. 

SS Saregen, August 31: 

From Wellington—Beef, 26,267 pounds, 
General Meats; 42,059 pounds, Meats, Inc.; 
70,247 pounds, Jilgs Sausage; 92,975 pounds, 
Meats, Inc.; 20,769 pounds, International 
Packers: 28,499 pounds, Levback Trad; 124,813 
Pounds, S. & P. Meats; 71,604 pounds, Low 
Cost Markets. 

From Dunedin—Beef, 24,000 pounds, Bank 
of California; 16,704 pounds, Bob Bllyed 
Meat; 28,672 pounds, Balfour Guthrie, 

Clover, 8,806 pounds, Chas. Lilly: 

From Lyttelton—Veal and bull meat, 
23,872 pounds, Home Frozen Foods; 9,887 
pounds, S & P Meats; 72,240 pounds, Cudahy 
Packing. 

White Clover, 56 bags, Chas. Lilly. 

From Napier—Beef, 46,420 pounds, Order; 
99,489 pounds, International Packers; 91,160 
pounds, Bob Bllyou Meats; 31,200 pounds, 
Associated Grocers; 61,680 pounds, F. P. Dow. 

From Auckland—Beef, 24,825 pounds, S & 
P Meats; 140 pounds, Pan America; 41,958 
pounds, Order. 

Liver Meal, 300 bags, Wessel Duva. 

Frozen Meat, 85.942 pounds, Order; 16,747 
pounds, Rath Packing; 94,059 pounds, 
Armour & Co. 


1,130, 


TAMPA 


MS Wurttemberg, August 31: 

From Bremen—bolts and nuts, 233 cases, 
Biddle Purchasing; window giass, 340 cases, 
Florida Glass & Mirror; peat moss, 1,350 
barrels, Bruco Peat Moss Corp.; toys, 42 
Cases, Metasco, Inc.; bicycles, 635 cartons, 
Metasco, Inc. 

From Hamburg—beer, 400 cartons, A. J. 
Arango; liqueurs, 100 cartons, Key Liquors of 
ee scrap tires, 4,908 pieces, Wholesale 

e. 


From Rotterdam—ironware, 15 cartons, 
Standard Marine Supply; scrap tires, 228 
pieces, Wholesale Tire Co. 

From Antwerp—galvanized pipes, 37 lift 
bundles, Bank of the Southwest N.A.. Port- 
land cement, 59,400 bags, Blanc Sales; steel 
wire, 10 kegs, Schuster Naval Stores; steel, 
340,590 kilos angles, beams, Franco Steel; 
179,730 kilos angles, beams, Amerlux Steel 
Products; 44,800 kilos angles, J. L. Wilmotte; 
27,880 kilos channels, A. J. Arango; 68,915 
kilos, angles, beams, Fillette Green. 

MS Nopal Trader, August 31: 

From Buenos Aires—distillers grains, 2,221 
bags, Jac. C. Ulterwyk; 4,620 bags, Order. 

MY Clarita Schroder, August 29: 
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From Curacao—Greenheart lumber, 1,401 


MV Privateer, August 29: 

From Havana—Tobacco, 50 packs, Sack & 
Menendez; 85 bales, Olica Tobacco; 91 packs, 
Standard Cigar; 11 packs, Delgado Leaf 
Tobacco. 

Mr. Speaker, I have reduced the num- 
ber in order that I can cover various 
ports of entry as well as type of cargoes. 

This is only a small percentage of the 
ships and cargoes that arrived in all 
US. ports. 

Following is a list of all the ports 
covered in this issue of the “Import Bul- 
letin”: : 
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peaker, unless a Member takes 
tae: ie read a copy of this valuable 
Bulletin put out by the Journal of Com- 
merce, he is operating in the dark on 
reciprocal trade and foreign aid legis- 
lation. ö 

No nation in the world has ever set up 
such an elaborate and deliberate plan to 
destroy its own path aan and produc- 

has this country. 
cant to add at this time the fol- 
lowing summarization of activities that 
T think Congress and the people ought to 
know about. 

If any Member of Congress can justify 
spending taxpayer money to build up not 
alone competition in production, but to 
actually send teams of Americans around 
the world selling goods for our competi- 
tors and at the same time shutting down 
our own plants. 

Maybe we are trying to build a new 
type of world and maybe most of us 
want it that way, but-when you learn 
that the main purpose of Khrushchev’s 
is to soften us up for Russian imports, 
created by slave labor, then maybe we 
better ask the question: “Who will in- 
herit the new world?” 

Import News HIcHLIcHTs 

U.S. imports of manufactured products 
continued through July at a near-record 
pace, sharp declines in the value of five 
basic commodities pulled the total value of 
July imports 9 percent below June's record 
total of $1,370 million. The imports of ma- 
chinery, vehicles, and other processed goods 
brought the July value of imports to $12,248 
million or 19 percent ahead of the $1,050 
million recorded in July of last year. This 
category of freight included the heavy ship- 
ments of automotive stocks, business ma- 
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chines, wearing apparels, and other finished 
stocks which have met with ready acceptance 
here in consumer markets. 

US. imports of bovine hides and skins in 
the first half of 1959 showed sharp increases 
over the January—June 1958 total, according 
to the Commerce Department. Relaxation 
of existing trade barriers between the United 
States and the Soviet bloc may be one of 
the most important results of the forthcom- 
ing talks between President Eisenhower and 
Soviet Premier Khrushchev, informed experts 
in Washington report. The Federal Ministry 
of Economics reports that the volume of 
trade between Germany and the United 
States has increased in the first 6 months 
of 1959 by $46 million, as compared with the 
same period of 1958. In the first half of 
1958, the trade volume was $794 million. 
The exports of the Federal Republic to the 
United States increased in the first half of 
1959 by $122 million, Imports from the 
United States during the same period 
dropped $77 million, or about 15 percent, to 
$440 million. Japan has suspended the au- 
thorization of spun rayon finished goods ex- 
ports to the United States beginning Septem- 
ber 1 for an undisclosed period. Interior 
Secretary Fred A. Seaton rejected an appeal 
by six leac and zinc smelting companies to 
scrap the current import quotas on two 
metals. 

A five-man American trade mission repre- 
senting the U.S, Department of Commerce 
has arrived to help Yugoslav exporters find 
new markets in the United States. The mis- 
sion will stay in Yugoslavia for 5 weeks, visit- 
ing the Belgrade and Zagreb International 
Trade Fairs, The United States is trying to 
persuade Japan to end discriminatory import 
restrictions on dollar area goods. National 
Cotton Council opened fire on critics of its 
proposal for across-the-board import quotas 
to protect American manufacturers of cot- 
ton textiles. Ask for establishment of rigid 
import quota system. New outbreaks of 
rioting in Calcutta reported to have brought 
activity in the harbor to a virtual standstill, 

More than 4,000 tons of pepper were ex- 
Ported from India during the first 6 months 
of this year with the United States topping 
other importers with 1,087 tons. The Soviet 
Union and Canada took the next largest 
quantities of 475 and 343 tons, respectively, 
according to the India Economic News- 
Letter. Indian hand-loom goods for export 
will soon be marked “certified” and “quality 
marked" to create confidence between ex- 
porters and importers, according to specifica- 
tions and plans now being finalized by the 
All India Hand-Loom Board. The scheme 
will cover varieties of cloth other than those 
already standardized for export, providing 
requests to this end are made by the ex- 
porter or overseas importer. British scien- 
tists have discovered a new way of thawing 
frozen fish in bulk so that the whole of the 
mass.thaws at a uniform rate. This is a 
problem that has troubled fish industry of 
the United States, Canada, and Europe for 
many years. The first full-scale exhibit of 
port equipment will be held at the 1959 con- 
vention of the American Association of Port 
Authorities scheduled to open December 7 
in West Palm Beach, Fla., Dudley W. Frost, 
president, announced. Direct jetprop all- 
cargo service to the Far East and south Pa- 
clic from eastern, midwestern, and west 
coast industrial and trade centers will re- 
sult in a 60-percent reduction in trans- 
pacific airfreight rates, Seaboard & Western 
Airlines announced last week. Raymond A. 
Nordn, president of the certified trans- 
atlantic freight-mail airline, said his com- 
pany had presented a plan to the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board calling for 25 round-trip, all- 
cargo flights weekly on 3 new transpacific 
routes. 

The Tariff Commission advised President 
Eisenhower there is no need to reopen an in- 
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vestigation of the tariff increase on dried 
figs ordered in 1952 by President Truman. 
The Commission reported no change in con- 
ditions to warrant a new study. The Sen- 
ate Finance Committee has ordered the 
Tariff Commission to investigate the effects 
of starch imports on the domestic industry. 
The Commission is to report back the re- 
sults of the investigation by March 31, 1960. 
The report will be concerned only with the 
amount and effects of the imports and will 
not contain recommendations for any ac- 
tion. The Department of Agriculture has 
been requested to study the possibility of 
reducing pork imports from Canada. In a 
letter to Secretary Benson, they asked him 
to use his authority to cut imports if the 
Canadian Government decides to dump its 
surplus pork into the United States at de- 


pressed prices. 


Mr. Speaker, somehow Tve been 
haunted ever since Khrushchev’s invi- 
tation by a hazy picture of a man with 
an umbrella and a placard saying 
“Peace in Our Time.“ 

Munich isn't so far from Washington. 


Realistic Looking Ahead: The Need for 
the Continuity of Government Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


_ HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp my remarks 
entitled “Realistic Looking Ahead: The 
Need for the Continuity of Government 
Program.” 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RecorpD, as follows: 

REALISTIC LOOKING AHEAD; THE NEED FoR THE 
CONTINUITY OF GOVERNMENT PROGRAM 
(Statement by Senator KEATING) 

Today we will have a visitor from abroad. 
I would be less than frank if I stated that he 
will be welcome, From the start, I have been 
dubious about the sagacity of extending this 
invitation to the leader of world commu- 
nism, and I am still opposed to it. 

However, the decision has been made by 
the best informed minds on this subject, 
and Mr. Khrushchey will soon be here. I 
am not optimistic about the outcome of his 
visit, but perhaps he will learn something 
of our power and our strength and more im- 
portantly, our dedication to the mainte- 
nance of our freedom and independence. 

During the course of his tour, of course, 
the American people must be on their guard. 
We must never lose sight of what Mr. 
Khrushchey symbolizes and what he repre- 
sents, We must never forget the bloody his- 
tery behind him and behind the Communist 
conspiracy he directs. 

He may utter seemingly candid words of 
friendship, But he represents the power and 
means of world destruction. He stands for 
subjugation of the individual, curbing of 
religion, and rule by force and tyranny, 

Many millions of people pray that this 
visit will produce the first small step on the 
road to teed in the world. I 
join in that hope, although I am skeptical 
about the positive results of the tour. 
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At the same time, we must remember that 
we must not lower the defensive shield 
which, in the final analysis, may have forced 
this visit. We must, in concert with our 
allies around the world, continually 
strengthen the military might which repre- 
sents the only language the Communists 
understand. 

Our defenses are impressive. The billions 
poured into them have produced missiles, 
aircraft, ships, and trained manpower—all 
the components of a modern and effective 
military machine. 

These things our visitor can understand. 
He undoubtedly possesses many of the de- 
tails of their efficiency and disposition. 

He is also aware of the strategy that forms 
and directs these forces. He knows—and 
will know better by the time his trip is 
over—that it ls our intention to shape such 
powerful weapons of retaliation that no na- 
tion will dare to mount an attack on this 
country. 

He knows we are constantly improving our 
military power. But he also knows that 
many bombers in a full-scale surprise attack 
will get through. He is also aware that, up 
to now, there is no defense against the inter- 
continental ballistic missile. 

What, then, is the purpose of the visit? 
What might our visitor have in mind as a 
fruitful area for personal study? 

The most obvious purpose, of course, is to 
try to lull us into a state of complacency 
with a spate of smiles and reassurances of 
his desire for peace and understanding, 

He also seeks to gain additional stature in 
the eyes of the world—a stature which means 
so much not only to the international con- 
spiracy he directs, but which also means a 
great deal to his own personal and inflated 
ego. I feel certain Mr. Khrushchev looks 
upon his trip as a vehicle for a personal 
buildup—a booster for an egocentric politi- 
cian who basks in the self-generated sun- 
light of the conviction that he and he alone 
shall lay down the terms on which world 
peace may be achieved. 

Beyond that, it may well be that he in- 
tends to assess a resource that is critical to 
the strength of any nation. This resource— 
which is never surplus and can never be 
stockpiled—is the national will. 

Our visitor knows the value of a tough- 
minded citizenry, determined never to ac- 
cept defeat. He has seen it in his home- 
land. 

In the span of a few short weeks in 1941, 
one-third of his country reeled under a 
devastating attack of the same order and 
magnitude as the destruction of a nuclear 
attack. He saw havoc which ranged from 
almost 50 percent to as much as 95 percent 
in such critical categories as armed man- 
power, civilian population, and key war in- 
dustries. 

His people survived and won despite the 
great obstacles. 

The question of the moment may well be: 
Could we do as well under nuclear attack? 
You and I and all Americans believe we 
could. But we will never know until we 
are put to the test, 

Our confidence that we can pass the test 
is tarnished somewhat by a profoundly 
illogical national attitude. Not only do 
many of us fail to buttress the national will 
in a manner readily available, but some of us 
apparently do not even understand the true 
value of this resource. 

We should not have to be told that un- 
yielding resolution in the face of danger can 
serve us threefold. Now—in the interna- 
tional poker of the cold war; later—in the 
event attack does come despite our efforts 
to win world peace; and after attack—when 
we try to “pick up the pieces." 

It is obvious to everyone that the scales 
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of decision in the competitive arena of di- 
plomacy and military strategy can be tipped 
by the weight of sheer resolution on the part 
of our people. 

Military strength alone ls not sufficient 
unless it rests upon the strong will of the 
people. The policy of deterrence by the 
threat of massive retaliation means that we 
must contemplate the first blow. How can 
our people remain resolute unless they are 
prepared to take that blow? 

Concurrently, the President and his aids 
cannot act with firmness in times of inter- 
national crises unless they are assured of the 
steadfast support of the people. 

There is no need to dwell on the value of 
moral fiber in an attack emergency. Neither 
is it necessary to describe the resolution 
mandatory upon all of us in our efforts to 
recover from the devastation of nuclear at- 
tack, if it comes. 

But—and mark this well—courage in 
crisis, if it is to be effective and continuing, 
must rest on confidence and hope. 

We can fulfill our quest for true confi- 
dence and hope in the face of nuclear dan- 
gers by successfully discharging the objec- 
tives of nonmilitary or civil defense—the 
other side of the coin of military defense, 

I cannot emphasize too strongly my con- 
viction that a fully effective civil defense will 
prove to our prospective enemies that (1) 
we will, if necessary, carry out our policy to 
deter and retaliate in kind; and (2) that 
we can survive, win and recover from total 
war. The will to survive and the ability to 
do so are mutually supporting, Together, 
they rank next to military power as the best 
deterrent to aggression. 

The Nation's civil defense program today 
in general is logical and practical although 
in many ways it can be improved upon. It 
is logical because it seeks to provide what 
is necessary—no more and no less, There is 
calculated risk in the program—as in all 
human endeavor. But, its plans call for 
protection from nuclear dangers against 
which protection is possible. 

Civil defense of today is logical because it 
is compatible with the urgency of the 
threat—according to the status of world 
conditions and in line with the best assess- 
ment of enemy intent. 

Civil defense plans are practical, They are 
built, wherever possible, on existing govern- 
ment institutions, and systems. Only those 
things unique to civil defense exist inde- 
pendently of regular arms of Government. 

Eventually, it may be determined that 
greater Federal responsibility should be exer- 
cised in the field of civil defense. But for 
the moment we must do the best we can 
with the existing structure. 

Civil defense plans of today are practical 
because they are established on the principle 
of “first things first.” Such things as na- 
tionwide instantaneous warning, fast de- 
pendable communications, and community 
or group leaders trained in radiation detec- 
tion and other vital emergency 5 must 
be provided. 

Today's civil defense is practical P it 
is attainable. Only the degree of proper sup- 
port provided by the Nation's leaders at all 
levels will limit or delay the success of the 
program as now established. 

Let me review some of the important ele- 
ments of nonmilitary defense that exist 
right now, today. 

The national plan for civil defense and de- 
fense mobDilization provides rhyme and 
reason. It establishes nonmilitary courses of 
action for national survival and recovery in 
the event of attack. 

The plan sets forth the responsibilities of 
each level of government—Federal, State, and 
local—of industry. Institutions, and organi- 
zations; and of the individual citizen. It 
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spells out just how the civil defense mission 
is to be accomplished and by whom. 

This plan should be “required reading” for 
every official of government. 

Part and parcel of the order provided by 
the national plan is the organization of the 
Office of Civil and Defense Mobilization as a 
unit of the Executive Office. OCDM, as an 
extension of the authority of the Chief Ex- 
ecutive, provides direction and central con- 
trol to thé civil defense responsibilities in- 
herent in the normal activitios of the regular 
Federal Departments and agencies. 

No single plan of action can fit each area 
of the country. Each faces unique problems. 
Specially tailored survival plans now apply 
to a large percentage of the population. 
These plans, federally financed or guided, 
haye been completed by 45 States, two Terri- 
tories, the District of Columbia and 240 
metropolitan areas and 2,100 local communi- 
ties. 

A round-the-clock national warning system 
is maintained, It can flash notice of attack 
to 276 key warning points in a matter of 
seconds. These key points fan out the warn- 
ing to cities and towns in a matter of min- 
utes. 

An excellent communications system to 
State and regional offices will coon bypass all 
critical target areas. Radio is being Installed 
to back up land lines. 

The conelrad radio broadeart system is 
Teady to give official emergency information 
and direction without giving navigational 
ald to the enemy. 

The OCDM radiological defense program 
is designed to give a nationwide capability 
for detecting, measuring, and reporting 
radioactive fallout, A half-dozen Federal 
Agencies operate more than 500 fixed moni- 
toring stations. More than 88,000 local 
monitors have been trained. Instruction in 
Tadiological defense is provided to adult edu- 
cation groups and to high school and col- 
lege science classes. 

A national shelter policy defines the Gov- 
erument's responsibility to alert the people 
to nuclear dangers—radiosctive fallout in 
pParticular—and teaches them how to meet 
it. Fallout shelters offer the best single pro- 
tectlve measure for the greatest number of 
Citizens. Under the program, government 
Provides example, research, and surveys of 
Shelter capabilities of existing structures. 
In addition, some States, led by New York 
are seeking imaginative yet practical solu- 
tien to the need for more shelters for in- 
dividuals, 

Emergency relocation sites from which the 
Federal Government can operate under at- 
tack conditions are established and will be 
hardened against the effects of nuclear 
weapons. 

Federal training centers provide civil de- 
fense Instruction in the eastern, central, and 
Western sections of the country. 

Civil defense emergency engineering and 
Medical stockpiles are maintained in dis- 
persed locations. These vital stores, valued 


at more than $200 million, include 1,900, 


complete 200-bed emergency hoepitals. 

Requirements for the national stockpile 
Of critical materials are largely filled. These 
materials are worth about ¢6 billion. 

OCDM directs and coordinates policies 
and readiness measures for mobilization of 
the nation’s resources and production. Such 
Measures deal with the economic conse- 
quences of emergency mobilization, and in- 
clude development of postattack priority 
systems. 

A national defense executive reserve pro- 
Sram is be expanded. 

4 The sation damage aise teri 9 
esigned to wide & quick national < 
mate of — we have lost and what remains 
after any attack. ; 
These things are largely the hardware o 
nhonmilitary defense. In addition, a key to 
civil defense—that which gives it heart aud 
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muscle—is the program of continuity of 
Government. This program to provide lead- 
ership, operating as it does under the aegis 
of the national plan, is the critical element 
in our preparations to meet attack. 
Leadership is the foremost single commod- 
ity that must not be in short supply during 


and after attack. Only regular government, 


trained and ready for any emergency, can 
possibly give the leadership, direction, and 
authority that will be required. 

No reasonable person believes that an at- 
tack upon our country will relieve govern- 
ment of its responsibility to serve and to 
function, Government at all levels will 
truly be on the “firing line” in the event 
of total war. City and county government 
will not receive a package of leadership“ 
from the State capitol. Neither can a ship- 
ment of “direction” be dispatched to the 
State from Washington after bombs or mis- 

start falling. 
oe the same nes the Federal Government 
cannot establish emergency lines of author- 
ity during an attack or for some time there- 
after. All these things must be ready in 
advance. It's too late to start yesterday. 
ould start today. 
bap Betti also has a larger responsi- 
bility than that of assuring its own con- 
tinuity. It has the same responsibility as 
the line officer in battle. The good officer 
asks of no man more than he 3 
and will do. Similarly, governmen 
reasonably expect the individual citizen to 
prepare his home and family for attack, 
unless government as leads the way by 
the good example. 
ait ee, fae should we enjoy the suicidal 
luxury of allowing civil defense to be con- 
sidered as just another economic or social 
program. Civil defense today is not the 
arm-banded helmet-wearing block warden of 
the 1940's. It is a new dimension to our way 
of life, It needs to be carefully and con- 
ntly nurtured. 

78 1 defense is not, therefore, something 
that the people can handie entirely by them- 
selves. Even the question of whether or not 
we need civil defense cannot readily be de- 
cided purely on the basis of the rather 
limited sources of knowledge available to the 
individual citizen. He needs leaders who 
will marshal facts for his consideration— 
leaders who will pose specific issues in a 
matter which, even though it ultimately 
could mean personal survival, seems nebu- 
lous and far in the future. Then, and only 
then, can the individual citizen decide for 
himself the need for civil defense—the direc- 
tion it should take. 

I'll recite just one incident that illustrates 
a typical public attitude, which is directly 
related to leadership. Amazingly, it con- 
cerns individuals who had the courage and 
foresight to prepare their homes against the 
threat of radioactive fallout. 

A reporter for a large midwestern news- 
paper was assigned the task of judging the 
status of civil defense in a nearby city. He 
went to the local civil defense director to 
obtain leads on residents who had prepared 
home fallout shelters. 

The reporter called 20 homeowners, whom 
the civil defense director personally knew had 
constructed shelters, Eighteen of these citi- 
zens denied having a shelter. The other 
two refused any publicity. 

The only possible answer to this enigma 
is the fact that these conscientious citizens 
were afraid to run the risk of being labeled 
“crackpots.” 

This incident, and the state of the public 
mind which it illustrates, can be traced 
directly—I am convinced—to lack of ex- 
ample and proper leadership on the part of 
government, Iam hopeful that in the days 
ahead the Congress and all leaders of pub- 
lic opinion will strive mightily to fill this 
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* 
void and awaken our people to the chal- 
lenges and dangers which lie ahead. 

One step public officials can take is by 
means of the continulty of government 
program which will provide the control and 
authority which is vital in an attack emer- 
gency. The survival and quick recovery of 
this country will depend on the ability of 
government to function. 

It is probable that cities and entire States 
would be temporarily Isolated. Direction 
and assistance from other levels and other 
areas could not be available for some time. 
Therefore, all governments must maintain 
continuity and the fullest possible self- 
sufficiency. 

To insure this capability, OCDM Was de- 
veloped a program with four objectives: 

First is provision for succession. This 
applies to executive, legislative and judicial 
branches. Succession shouid be at least 
seven deep for the Governor and three deep 
for other officials. 

Second is the matter of alternate sites from 
which government can be conducted, in the 
event city hall or the State Capitol is hit. 

Third is the preservation of records—those 
essential to continued operations of govern- 
ment—and those records vital for the pro- 
tection of human rights. 

Finally, in this area of continuity is the 
requirement for full use of personnel and 
resources of government. There are about 
7% million public employees, Every one of 
them must have an alternate assignment for 
action in an emergency. 

There is a persistent myth that detracts 
from the effectiveness of this continuity of 
Government program. Many responsible 
leaders continue to believe that the military 
not only will conduct the active defense of 
the country, but will at the same time deal 
with a thousand separate civil emergencies 
in case of attack. This is directly contrary 
to the wishes and capabilities of the Depart- 
ment of Defense. Clear unequivocal 
ment on the point has been spelled out at the 
executive level. 

The acceptance of the responsibility by the 
States for writing into law the minimum 
continuity of government measures is a re- 
markable story of concerted action. Skilled 
observers have advanced the opinion that 
the success of this program constitutes the 
outstanding example of federally sponsored, 
peacetime, State legislation, I am confident 
that all Members will join with me in offer- 
ing our congratulations to the State officials 
and the members of the State Legislatures 
who have accomplished such an outstanding 
job of making ready for the attack we pray 
will never come. 

In mid-1957, when the continuity pro- 
gram first was assigned top priority, OCDM 
began to assemble a package of proposed leg- 
islation. These measures, prepared with the 
assistance of Columbia University, were de- 
signed to establish a sound legal basis for 
the first two objectives—succession and relo- 
cation, 

The program contained four sample acts 
and a constitutional amendment, providing 
enabling authority. The package Imme- 
diately drew the full endorsement of the 
Gouncil of State Governments. 

The council, as part of its program of sug- 
gested State legislation for 1959, recom- 
mended immediate enactment by the States. 
There are a number of points that should 
interest the Congress. 

Obviously, before government can func- 
tion in an emergency, there must first be 
duly authorized persons to operate it. There- 
fore, in the event of large-scale disaster, 
there must be substitute officials ready to 
fill the gap instantly. They must be legally 
equipped to exercise the powers and discharge 
the duties of office. 

Two of the sample acts in the legislative 
package fill the requirement for succession, 
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One deals with the executive and judicial 
branches of State government and all 
branches of local government. The other 
deals only with the legislature. Both acts, 
however, have certain interesting common 
denominators. 

Probably most important in this age of 
nuclear warfare is the proviso for predeter- 
mined automatic interim succession to of- 
fice. Legislatures and Governors will not 
have time or opportunity during and imme- 
diately after attack to designate interim suc- 
cessors. Lack of warning and shock of ex- 
treme destruction will deny this possibility. 

To overcome this possible dilemma, emer- 
gency interim successors will be designated 
and take the necessary qualifying steps prior 
to attack. They will, by operation of law 
under certain stated conditions, become fully 
vested with the powers and duties of the 
office to which they succeed. The action is 
self-executing. 

There is the matter of sufficient depth of 
succession. Legislation proposed to the 
States requires designation of at least three, 
and in most cases not more than seven, emer- 
gency interim successors. 

Another common characteristic of State 
successor legislation is the provision for all 
contingencies which would require succes- 
sion, such as absence or inability to act. 

Finally, there is the fact that the emer- 
gency interim successor obtains neither title 
nor tenure. He is divested of the authority 
by the filling of a vacancy in the usual man- 
ner or by the return of the incumbent. 

The Interim Succession Act provides a 
method for achieving automatic continuity 
of the legislative branch of State govern- 
ments. It requires preattack designation of 
emergency interim successors who will tem- 
porarily exercise the functions of a legislator 
should he be unavailable following an at- 
tack. 

Research by Columbia University on the 
subject of interim succession disclosed that 
application of this procedure to legislatures 
is almost unprecedented. Existing consti- 
tutional or statutory provisions deal only 
with vacancies. However, under attack con- 
ditions it is certainly possible that a major- 
ity of the members of a legislature might 
be either killed, incapacitated, or unable to 
reach the place of session. Im many cases 
it would undoubtedly be difficult to raise 
a quorum. It is to meet this unprecedented 
contingency that the legislation was de- 
signed. 

The model State act imposes upon each 
legislator a continuing obligation to main- 
tain at least three qualified successors at 
all times. Each legislator is required to re- 
view the list of emergency interim succes- 
sors to his powers and duties to insure the 
current status of such designation, The 
power and duty of a legislator to appoint 
emergency successors continues even in the 
event of an attack. But an emergency in- 
terim successor cannot himself appoint ad- 
ditional successors. 

The legislator himself designates his 
emergency interim successors and specifies 
the order of succession. However, alternate 
8 are included. These procedures 

are analogous to those currently existing in 
various States for filling vacancies other 
than by election. These include: 

1. Designation by the Governor. 

2. Designation by the Board of County 
Commissioners or similar local government 
unit. 

3. Nomination by the local political party 
organization and designation by the Goyer- 
nor. 

All of the alternative measures (as dis- 
tinguished from the basic act where the 
successors are to be designated by the office 
holder) carry the provision that the émer- 
gency interim successor shall, if the office 
is partisan, be of the same political party 
as the duly elected incumbent. 
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The act also deals with several other 
matters, such as recording and publication 
of designations, oaths of office, and suspen- 
sion of quorum requirements. 

Sample acts in the legislative package also 
provide the Governor with authority to 
change the place of session to a safe or more 
convenient location. 

Another provision requires the Governor 
to call the legislature into session as soon as 
is practicable. There is also a proviso for 
automatic convening of the legislature 90 
days after an attack, if the Governor has 
failed to issue a call, 

The Emergency Interim Executive and 
Judicial Succession Act provides for addi- 
tional officers who can act as Governor, in- 
terim successors to other State and local 
officers, and special emergency judges. 

The sample act extends the line of succes- 
sion for Governor to at least seven, since he 
occupies a key position in the event of at- 
tack. There must always be a person who 
can exercise the powers and discharge the 
duties of Governor. The additional officers 
upon whom the office of Governor would de- 
volve are specifically set forth in the act. 
These usually would be officials such as the 
president pro tempore of the senate and 
speaker of the assembly or executive officers 
elected on a statewide basis. 

New York State has recently extended the 
line of succession for the Governor from 3 to 
11. An act signed in April provides this 
order of succession: Lieutenant Governor, 
temporary president of the senate, speaker 
of the assembly, attorney general, comp- 
troller, superintendent of public works, com- 
missioner of health, commissioner of com- 
merce, industrial commissioner, chairman of 
the public service commission, and secretary 
of state. 

The program of State and local continuity 
of government has enjoyed really amazing 
success. Thirty-four of the 43 States that 
considered the program this year have 
enacted some or all of the recommended leg- 
islation. That is a wonderful record and 
my hat is off to OCDM for its vigorous lead- 
ership in the field, and to those cencerned in 
the States which have taken action. 

Surely it is time for the National Legisla- 
tive body to follow suit. If the type of attack 
which is now possible should ever strike this 
country it Is a foregone conclusion that 
Washington will be high on the priority lst 
of targets. 

Some steps have already been taken. Re- 
cent actions insure continuity of government 
within the executive branch, and vacancies 
in the judiciary may be filled by the Presi- 
dent. There has also been some discussion 
about the need for designating a specific 
Place in the United States as an alternate 
Capital, should Washington be sufficiently 
destroyed in-an enemy attack. There is con- 
siderable merit in that proposal, which I trust 
will be fully investigated. 

However, the legislative branch needs to 
take action to fill a glaring loophole in its 
present procedures. As it stands today, the 
Constitution provides that Senators can be 
appointed on an interim basis, if they die or 
their seat in any other way becomes vacant. 
But when Members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives dle or resign or are otherwise in- 
capacitated their office can only be filled by 
either a special election or at the next regular 
election. 

At a time when scientific advances and 
accomplishments in the art of war have 
reached the point where there is a very real 
possibility that a large number of Members 
of Congress could be wiped out in a single 
enemy attack, we should not delay in dealing 
with this constitutional gap. The lack of a 
quorum in the House, of course, could result 
in a complete paralysis within our repre- 
sentative form of government at a time when 
we could least afford it. 


It ls time Congress engaged in some realis- 
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tic looking ahead to forestall congressional 
inaction in times of emergency—when con- 
gressional action would in all probability be 
most needed. This is a problem which has 
concerned me for a number of years, and as 
a Member of the House of Representatives 
I sponsored legislation to solve it. 

On March 26 of this year I introduced Sen- 
ate Joint Resolution 85, which is similar to 
the legislation I sponsored in the other body, 
and which provides the machinery needed If 
Congress is to function effectively in times of 
disaster. A somewhat similar measure, Sen- 
ate Joint Resolution 39, sponsored by Sena- 
tor Kerauver, has been reported to the Senate 
by the Judiciary Committee. Unfortunately, 
it appears no action will be taken on this im- 
portant proposal] in this session, but I am 
hopeful it will be a first order of business 
when the Senate convenes in January. 

Senate Joint Resolution 39 provides, sim- 
ply, that whenever vacancies occur in more 
than half the authorized membership of the 
House, the Governors of the respective 
States may make temporary appointments 
to fill the vacancies. The Governors would 
have 60 days in which to make these ap- 
pointments. Eventually, of course, the peo- 
ple would fill the vacancies by election, as 
now provided in article 1, section 2, of the 
Constitution. 

It is the fervent hope of all of us that such 
a power would never have to be invoked. 
In these tense times, however, when cities 
can be demolished in a spilit second, we 
should delay no longer. The need for prompt 
action by Congress is underscored by the 
fact that since this is a constitutional 
amendment, additional time will be required 
for ratification by the legislatures of three- 
fourths of the States. 

I regret we have not had before us in this 
session legislation dealing with the problem 
of presidential inability. That is another 
related issue which should be resolved by 
Congress before long. 8 

I commend the distinguished Senator 
from Tennessee | Mr. KEFAUVER] for the man- 
ner in which he has pressed forward with 
his resolution, Senate Joint Resolution 39. 
I want to emphasize that my desire for 
action in this field is so great that I would 
support Senate Joint Resolution 39 as it 
is presently drafted, It is a realistic and 
acceptable attempt to deal with this prob- 
lem. 

However, I have prepared a couple of 
amendments to the Kefauver resolution 
which I believe would make this an even 
better piece of legislation. 

My first amendment fills a vold in Senate 
Joint Resolution 39 which, although not 
too serious, I believe deserves attention. 
The Kefauver proposal provides no specific 
machinery for notifying the Governors as 
to when they may proceed to make tem- 
porary appointments. 

I note that the committee report points 
out that the power could be invoked upon 
the “ascertainable fact” that vacancies exist 
in half the seats in the House. However, 
it strikes me that in the disorder which 
would follow a disaster of such proportions, 
it may well be an extremely difficult task 
for Governors to determine the extent of the 
losses in the House. There is thus a possi- 
bility of delay and confusion under the 
language of Senate Joint Resolution 39. 

I therefore have drafted an amendment 
which provides for a proclamation by the 
President that sufficient vacancies do in fact 
exist in the House, so that State chief ex- 
ecutives should proceed to exercise their 
powers of appointment. I feel this is a 
more certain way in which to deal with the 
mechanics of replacing Congressmen in a 
time of national disaster and I believe its 
adoption would do much to tighten up the 
operation of this proposal. 

My second amendment deals with the 
number of vacancies which must exist be- 
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fore Governors would be authorized to make 
temporary appointments. Senate Joint 
Resolution 39 specifies that the number must 
exceed half of the authorized membership 
of the House. I believe that figure is too 
high. 

It may be that the 50 percent vacancy 
figure was fixed with the idea of a quorum 
in mind, If that is so, it is an unrealistic 
number, for the simple reason that even 
with a full complement of Members today 
it is sometimes hard to muster a quorum. 
Even if half the Members survived, there 
would inevitably be many Members in- 
jured, sick, or otherwise incapacitated, thus 
making a quorum unlikely even if everyone 
who could possibly be present were there. 

It is my firm conviction that a requirement 
of one-third vacancies would be more real- 
istic. As a practical matter, this figure is 
high enough to necessitate a national 
emergency or disaster before it could be 
called into play. Today, it would require 
145 vacancies in the House before the au- 
thority of a Governor to appoint replace- 
ments would come into effect. 

It may be that an even lower figure would 
be wiser, but I offer this amendment as some- 
thing of a compromise.” 

Incidentally, my amendment specifies that 
Vacancies must exceed one-third of the au- 
thorized membership of the House. I have 
not set it at an exact figure because of pos- 
sible temporary fluctuations in member- 
ship in the years ahead as new States may be 
added to the Union. 

As I have previously noted, I am hopeful 
the Senate will act on this legislation at the 
beginning of the next session of Congress. It 
is my further hope that the House, which for 
various reasons has been reluctant to act on 
this problem, will follow the Senate’s lead 
early next year. 

Looking ahead, it might be well for the 
Governors of each State to give thoughtful 
Consideration to means by which they can 
implement their part of this procedure. For 
example, it may be that the most efficient 
way of handling the possibility of interim ap- 
Pointments to Congress would be by drawing 
up each year, in advance, a list of designated 
alternates for each sitting Member of Con- 
gress. The existence of such lists—pre- 
sumably confidential—would do much to 
facilitate prompt action by each Governor if 
the need arose for speedy appointment of 
temporary Members of the House in time of 
disaster. And such lists would be consistent 
with the continuity of Government program 
Promulgated in the States by the OCDM. 

Mr. President, although this type of legis- 
lation has not received the prominence it 
deserves, I believe we should tarry no longer. 
It is time we caught up to the many States 
Which have already acted. Enactment of 
legislation to provide for filling vacancies in 
the House of Representatives in time of dis- 
aster can go a long way toward insuring the 
Proper and effective operation of our Govern- 
ment no matter what the future may hold. 

Furthermore, enactment of Senate Joint 
Resolution 39 or similar legislation will 
demonstrate anew to the world America’s 
determined national will to face up to the 
dangers of responsibilities which go with 
being the leader of the free world. 


Coastal and Intercoastal Shipping 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN JARMAN 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. JARMAN. Mr. Speaker, the Sec- 
retary of Commerce has been instructed 
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by the President to undertake a study of 
certain major problems of the transpor- 
tation industry, to comprise both those 
elements relating to economic well-being 
of the industry and the country, and also 
the readiness of various segments of the 
industry to assume their proper roles in 
the national defense. : 

One of the most urgent and critical 
situations within the transportation in- 
dustry is that of the general cargo com- 
mon carriers coastal and intercoastal 
shipping lines. An abundance of sta- 
tistics and testimony have been furnished 
to committees of the Congress last year 
and this year pointing up the drastic de- 
cline which has taken place over the 
last 20 years in this industry, with its 
attendant consequences in unemploy- 


ment, scrapping of vessels, and all the 


resulting effects on both the commerce 
and the national defense of the United 
States. 

There were nine companies in this 
trade in 1940, employing 108 vessels and 
carrying approximately 5½ million tons 
of cargo. This had declined to two com- 
panies by 1958, operating a total of 10 
vessels and carrying less than 1% million 
tons of cargo. 

To my knowledge, no other segment of 
transportation has undergone an experi- 
ence remotely similar to this and I urge 
that the Department study focus very 
heavily upon the causes and the cures 
for this situation. 

Coastal shipping has always been of 
vital importance to the economy of the 
United States; the existence of most of 
our great seaboard cities was founded 
upon the availability of low cost deep 
water transportation along the coasts 
and between the coasts. The costs of 
deep water transportation, though sub- 
ject to increases over recent years like 
the costs of everything else, still remain 
lower than the costs of land transporta- 
tion. Unless coastal shipping is resus- 
citated, there will naturally ensue a long- 
term upward trend in transportation 
rates between these cities, once the mod- 
erating effects of low cost water trans- 
portation is removed. Many great ports 
of the United States, including such 
cities as Boston; Baltimore, Philadelphia, 
Charleston, Galveston, and a number of 
others, are presently wholly without 
coastal general cargo service. 

T feel certain that the management of 
the two remaining companies will be 
happy to furnish the Department's staff 
with what they believe to be the causes 
in the decline in coastal shipping along 
with their recommendations for remedial 
actions and I am hopeful that the De- 
partment will seek their views. 


Annual Résumé of Appropriations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARENCE CANNON 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, in com- 
pliance with the usual session-end cus- 
tom, I include a statistical tabulation 
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summarizing the work of the 1st session 
of the 86th Congress on the appropria- 
tion bills. The tabulation is limited to 
bills processed by the Committee on Ap- 
propriations through the traditional an- 
nual appropriations process and does not 
reflect action on those parts of the Presi- 
dent's budget recommendations disposed 
of through revenue bills or so-called 
back-door appropriation bills processed 
outside regular appropriation channels. 

Budget estimates of appropriations 
submitted to the House by the President 
during the session just concluded, and 
considered in bills from the Committee 
on Appropriations, totaled $74,077,609,- 
151. These requests do not include the 
permanent appropriations recurring 
automatically under existing law with- 
out necessity of annual action. Interest 
on the Federal debt is the principal 
item. The January budget estimates 
for permanent appropriations for fiscal 
1960 totaled $8,593 million; it is now 
known that rising interest costs will 
this total up appreciably. 8 

The Committee on Appropriations 
recommended 871.162.088, 261, a net re- 
duction of nearly $3 billion 82,915,520, 
880 to be precise. With a single excep- 
tion, the Labor-HEW bill, every bill was 
reported below what the President 
wanted. The vetoed public works bill 
was reported in the exact amount of the 
request, but the substitute version, en- 
acted into law over the President’s sec- 
ond veto, was slightly less. 

Before passage, however, the House, 
contrary to recommendations of the 
Committee on Appropriations, insisted 
on restoring $158,583.500 of committee 
cuts. The House-passed bills aggregate 
$71,320,671,761, resulting in a net reduc- 
tion of $2,756.937,390 below the corre- 
sponding Presidential estimates. That 
is a reasonable total reduction although 
deeper cuts could have been made with- 
out harm to essential functions of Gov- 
ernment. 

But. Mr. Speaker, while we made these 
reductions, however inadequate the cuts, 
the other body, not entirely out of char- 
acter, insisted that we not only restore 
many of the reductions but that we ex- 
ceed the budget requests on some bills. 
In summary, budget requests considered 
by the Senate—including items sent 
to the Senate after the bills passed 
the House—aggregate $74,859,008,445. 
Against this, bills passed by the Senate 
total $72,883,029,577, or $2,562,357,816 
above House totals and $975,978,868 be- 
low the corresponding budget estimates. 

Final amounts approved, again ex- 
cluding permanent appropriations, total 
$72,977,598,352, or $905,431,.225 below 
Senate totals but $1,656,926,591 above 
House totals. The final amounts repre- 
sent a net reduction of $1,881,410,093 be- 
low the President’s requests considered 
in appropriation bills. Ag noted, Mr. 
Speaker, these totals do not include 
amounts of authority to obligate the 
Government processed outside the tradi- 
tional appropriations procedure. 

The table on appropriation bills proc- 
essed through the Committee on Appro- 
priations follows: 


Comparison of budget estimates and appropriations, 86th Cong., Ist sess. 
Norx.—Excludes permanent appropriations} 


Bill Amount re- House action Budget esti- Amount re- 


ported by Amount compared with mates con- ported by Amount 
committee Passed budget estimates ee by committees passed 
nate 


1959 APPROPRIATIONS 
2d supplemental... -.......--....-... $2, 900, 799, 370 | $2, 820, O40, 054 | $2, 843, 902, 805 


+3186, 499, 811 


Supplemental ._....----..2--..--- 1, 218, 090, 555 | 3,076, 186,108 | 1. 076, 188, 108 +448, H2, 203 977, 345, 608 
istrict of Columbia... (246,900, 000 (241, 549, 402) cae 702, 402) (241, 289, 070) 
Joan authorization 800. 60, (35, 400, 000) (34,300, 000) (34, 890, 000) (34, 300, 
Federal payment.. 000, 34, 218, 000 29, 218, 000 29, 351, 000 27, 218, 000 
‘Treasury-Post Office. 4, 628, 097, 000 —60, 230,000 | 4,688, 327,000 | 4, 643,158,600 | 4, 664,027, 600 4, 643, 363, 000 
CC neces 472, 198, 800 — 18, 902, 600 491, 101, 400 487, 211, 025 487, 211, 025 481, 809, 100 
Labor- IIK W 3,91 3, 915, O84, 181 +158, 235, 600 | 3,756, 848,581 | 4, 124, 480,581 | 4. 124, 460, 581 4, 016, 485, 981 
Independent offices.. 6, 441, 6, 459, 887, 800 —126, 530, 200 | 6, 586,418,000 | 6, 561, 578,600 | 6, 561, 578. 600 6, 504, 382, 200 
Agricul 3, 939, 165,498 | 3,930. 165, 498 —142, 199, 865 | 4, 081. 364,863 | 3,975, 505,148 | 3, 975, 774, 848 3, 971, 362. 673 
Loan authorizat ions (421, 000, , (421. 000, 000)}  -+(33, 000. 000 (38 000. 000 (421, 000. C0)! (421. — 000) (421, 000, 000) 
General government 2.22... 13, 338, 500 13, 338, 500 ~270, 000 13, 608, 500 13, 568, 500 18, 568, 500 13, 463, 500 
State-Justice-judiciary. 649, 896, 700 651, 800, 700 —30, 490, 900 682, 487, 600 650, 674, 700 650, 924, 700 648, H1, 200 
Commerce... 674, 687, 300 675, 297, 300 — Bh, 893, 700 732, 191, 000 715, 328, 500 715, 328, 500 712, 672, 900 
Legislative. 100, 279, 350 100, 279, 350 —5, 180, 655 133. 648, 180 128, 797, 380 128, 797, 380 128, 797, 380 
Deſense. 38, 848, 339, 0% | 38, 848, 339, 000 —309, 8151, 000 | 39, 248. 200, 000 | 30, 594, 339, 000 | 39, 594, 339, 000 39, 228, 239, 000 
(1,185, 408, 259)| (1, 185, 908, 259) (+500, 000)| (1,185, 406. 250)| (1, 865, 585, 659)| (1. 265, 685, 559) (1, 816, {77 808) 
1, 185, 399,093 | 1, 185, 309, 093 —97,166 | 1, 185, 408, 20 1, 185,300,003 {97,166 |... ee... 11. 185, 309, 093 
pera mae 2, 660, 529,000 | 2, 640, 529, 000 —58, 186,000 | 2. 718, 715,000 | 2,711, 829,000 | 2. 711, 829, 000 2, 683, 029, 000 35, 686, 000 
futaal security... ...--....--..--..-. + 3, 208, 782, 000 | 3, 191, 782, 000 | —1, 244, 495, 000 | J. 824, 454,137 | 3, 691, 200, 508 | 3, 692, 262, 137 3, 626, 718, 137 | —1, 197, 766, 000 
‘Titles I, II, and IIT; (MSA, te (8. 208, 782, 000) | (3, 191, 782, 000 (—1, 244, 495, 000) |? (4, 436, 277, 000) | (3, 305, 131, 000) | (3, 305, 095, 000) (8, 249, 095, 000) (—1, 187, 182, 000) 
Tien ay 3 (388, 207, 187) (386, 138. 206) (387. 167, 137) (4-387, 167, 187) (877, 623, 17)  (—10, 584, 000) 
claims ‘ J 8 167, 187 77, 7 — 
Military construction 1, 563, 200, % | 1, 426,178,700 1, 428, 178. 700 +143, 176, 000 1, 363, 961, 200 —109, 238, BOD 
Total, 190 71, 968, 200, 075 | 60, 851, 303, 350 | 71, 039, 126, 772 +2, 375, 858, 005 3, 745, 111, 103 
all bills... 74, 859, 008, 445 | 72, 671, 343, 404 | 73, 883, 029, 577 +2, 562, 357, 816 1, 881, 410, 093 
(423, 400, 000)| ( (4-500, 000) (+31, 900, 000) 


455, 300, 000) (455, 300, 000) 


+ Vetoed and overridden Sept, 10, 1950. budget estimate was $8,503,000,000, but this is subject to upward revision principally due to increased cost of 
* Includes $500,000,000 for Development Loan Fund for fiscal year 1941 (not allowed). interest on public debt. 1 
In addition, certain permanent appropriations became availuble automatically under previous law; January Norte.—Indefinite appropriations are included in this table, 
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“BACKDOOR” APPROPRIATION BILLS 

The regular appropriation bills at one 
time disclosed the disposition of the 
President's spending requests, but in re- 
cent years, and especially last year and 
this year, the appropriation bills are only 
part of the record. 

It is difficult to authoritatively sum- 
marize complete disposition of the budg- 
et under diffused processes whereby 
money is removed through the backdoor 
of the Treasury as well as through the 
regular appropriations procedure. 
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The other body, with the concurrence 
of the House, continues to insist on pre- 
empting the exclusive powers of the 
House to originate appropriations, re- 
sulting in bypassing of annual appro- 
priations review and accounting by the 
departments for the vast sums expended. 

The President twice vetoed the “back- 
door” housing bill, terming it excessive 
and inflationary; if greatly exceeded, on 
a camparable basis, the President's re- 
quests. Excluding the vetoed bill, but 
including the final version, the following 
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list of “backdoor” bills sent to the Presi- 
dent totals at least $5,701 million identi- 
fied, and some extra billions not precisely 
determinable. Furthermore, on a com- 
parable basis, these bills exceed execu- 
tive recommendations by some $231 mil- 
lion, plus additional billions not pre- 
cisely identified. 

Action on other propositions, such as 
postal rate increases, not handled 
through appropriations channels, affect 
the ultimate Treasury position. 


New authority to obligate the Government (“backdoor spending’) carried in legislative bills (86th Cong.)—Public debt transactions and 


contract authorities 


Bill and subject 


a) 


B. 100 (II. K. 4452): Bretton Woods Agreement Act 
(public debt) 


LR. 22%: Direct veterans loans (public dabt) 


8. 1 (ELR. 1011): Atrport grants (contract nut hority) 
8. 57: Housing Act of 1959: public debt and contract 
Srrthew its) WMO) sos a ose harap twee ewe ness 
8. 2530; Housing Act of 1959 (public debt and contract 
authority) (vetoed). .........--..--.--.----- 
FR. Kirs: Highway Act of 1950.. : 
. 24: Housing Act of 1959 (public debt and contract 
Hung a AA E — 


mah Z . r. 


Executive requests 


(1, 660, 000, 000) (550, 000, 000) 


1; 850; 000, 000 S00, 000, 000 925, 000, 000 


(825, 000, O00) (825, 000, 000) 


$725, 000, 000 


Final compared with requests 


Senate House Final 
Full basis Basis couipar- Full basis 
able to final 
(2} (3) (4) 6) (6) @ 
$4, 550, 000, 000 | $4, 550, 000, 000 | $4, 550, 000, 000 | $4, 550, 000, 000 | ! $4, 550,000,000 — lll. 
1 $ 100, 000, 000 400, 000, 000 100, 000, 000 
200, 000, 000 12), 000, 000 465, 000, 000 207, 000, 000 126, 000, 000 
(1, 050, 000, 000)) (800, 000. %,) (2, 675, 000, 000)| (1, 975, 000, 000 * (1, 300, 000, 000) | (—350, 000, 000) | (+500, 000, 000) 


* 025,000,000 | —725, 000,000 | +125, 000, 000 


~ 6, 400, 000, 000 | 5, 470,000,000 . 040, 000, 000 6,072, 000, 000 | 5, 701, 000,000 | —B99,000, 000 | -+231, 000, 000 


1 $1,975,000,00 for immediate expenditure; $3,175,000,000 In nature of guaranty for 


World Rank honds. 


2 In addition, provided for 45,000 public housing units (contract ganan estl- 
nguage permitting an addi 
number of about 145,000 at an estimuted cost of some $2,825,000,000. 


Mintel ut Sr 4. 00, % and, in sddition, carried by 


So, Mr. Speaker, While we cannot de- 
termine with absolute precision the 
Status of the budget, it is conceded that 
we are on the highroad to still bigger 
and bigger budgets unless we stop grant- 
ing licenses right and left to remove 
more and more money, through every 
door of the Treasury—money that is not 
even in the Treasury, money they must 
borrow—and borrow with increasing 
difficulty and at ever increasing cost. 

Without the Congress directly turning 
a hand, the interest cost on our stagger- 
ing Federal debt was estimated in the 
January budget at $500 million more 
than the previous year—and not long 
ago it was officially disclosed that the 
amount is now expected to go up another 
$500 million or so to a total of some $8,500 
Million, N 

This increase of $1 billion alone will 
doubtless exceed all the expenditure re- 
ductions effective in fiscal year 1960 re- 
sulting from cuts in appropriation re- 
Quests. This colossal rise in interest cost 
in the short span of only 12 months dra- 
matically, and distressingly, demon- 
strates the inevitable result of spending 
More than we take in. So heavy have 

the appropriations urged by the 
President and voted by the Congress that 
the Treasury is on a hand-to-mouth basis 
in refunding the Federal debt. We have 
Teached a fiscal crisis of gargantuan pro- 
Portions. 

In 23 of the last 28 years we have spent 
More than we took in. In the 6 fiscal 


mated at $719,000,000. 


tional 


years (1954-59) under the present ad- 
ministration, budget expenditures ex- 
ceeded budget income by more than 
$19,400 million. And we have done this 
notwithstanding the fact that we were 
receiving the largest national revenues 
ever enjoyed by any nation in any period 
of time. In the fiscal year 1959, closed on 

June 30 last, the headlong rush to fiscal 

chaos saw the Treasury suffer from the 

biggest red-ink spending spree in peace- 
time history. 
Here are the official figures: 

Net budget receipts, erpenditures, and deficit 
(—) or surplus (+), 6 fiscal years, 1954- 
59 

itn billions} 


d | Net 


Deficit 
Fiscal year Net jexpend-| (—) or 
receipts} itures | surplus 
+) 
1. Fiscal 195 $64.7) 807.8 -8.1 
F 1 4 64.6 —4.2 
3. Fiscul 195 8. 1 06,5 +1.6 
4, Fiscal 765 TANN 
(8) Inctacing highway 
trust fund 72.5 70.3 +22 
(b) Excluding high- 
way trust fund 
as per budget 71.0 60.4 +1.6 
5. Fiscal 1958; 
(a) Including highway 
ust fund 71.2 73.5 -283 
(>) Exeluding high. 
way 
as per budget 60,1 71.9 -28 
6. Fiscal 1959: 1 
(a) Including highway 
trust fund 70.4 83.4) —13.0 
(b) Excluding high- 
way trust fund 
as per budget...) 68.2 8.7 |} 7-125 


DEST) 


Increased gas tax by 1 cent from Oct. 1, 1959, until Jul 


the 3 fiscal years 1962-64, bill pctually appropri tos to the highway trust fund, from the 
general fund, cortuin excise taxes esti 


3 In addition, provided for 37,000 public housing units (contract authority) esti- 


1961 at which time, for 
mated to total approximately $2.5 billion. 


Net budget receipts, erpenditures, and deficit 


(—) or surplus (+-), 6 fiscal years, 1954- 
59—Continued 


{In billions] 


Not | Deficit 
expend-| (—) or 
receipts) itures {surplus 
(+) 


Fiscal your 


7. Total all § years: 
(a) Including highway 

trust fund 

(b) Excluding high- 

way trust fund 

us per budgut 


$407.3 | $426.1 | §$—13.8 


420.9) —19.4 


EE a 
t Fiscal 1959 figures are preliminary; subject to slight 
revision based on Dnal reports. 3 105 ¥ 


January budget forecast wasa $12.9 billion deficit. 
ANALYSIS OF BUDGET DEFICIT, FISCAL 1959 


Mr. Speaker, there is the impression 
that recent record peacetime deficits re- 
sulted from declining revenues more 
than from rising expenditures. Nothing 
could be further from the facts. The 
situation is just the opposite. In fiscal 
1958, for example, the budget went in 
the red by $2.8 billion, compared to a 
nominal surplus of $1.6 billion in fiscal 
1957—a deterioration of $4.4 billion. 
That came about through decline in 
revenues of $1.9 billion and an increase 
in expenditures of $2.5 billion. 

For fiscal 1959, the year of the largest 
peacetime deficit, the budget went from 
a 1958 deficit of $2.8 billion to a $12.5 
billion deficit. This deterioration of 
$9.7 billion came from a nominal de- 


+ 
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cline of $0.9 billion in revenues and a 
B of $8.8 billion in expend- 

So, Mr. Speaker, the unvarnished 
truth is that our rapidly deteriorating 
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fiscal situation has its roots in ever-in- 
creasing expenditures in excess of rec- 
ord revenues. 

The following tabulation of official 
figures is in substantiation: 


Analysis of budget deficits, fiscal years 1958 and 1959 
[In billions} 


Not budget receſpts 
Net budget expenditures 


Surplus, deficit, or change 


1959 actual com- 
pared with— 


Nore.—Highway trust fund not Included in “budget” figures. 


DEFENSE AND NONDEFENSE SPENDING 
Furthermore, Mr. Speaker, the wide- 
spread impression persists that recent 
deficit spending results of necessity 
from heavy defense outlays. That has 


not been so, and is not now so. It is 
the nondefense expenditures—the frills 
and furbelows—that have unbalanced 
recent budgets, as the following table 
of official figures discloses: 


Net budget expenditures—Defense and nondefense 
Un billions} 


. Fiscal 
. Fiscal 104 


degree 

2 
iii 
3385 


9: 
B 


parisons: 
a. 1959 compared with last war 
T 
d. 1959 compared with Ist year of 
resent administration (1054). . 
6. 1950 compared with Ist your 
showing s 
aiministrat 
d. 1959 corr 
your ( 


us under present 


Major national security 


Ail otber programs 


Total net expenditures 


— — 
S gseresg 
> es 
ABR 
ce2cocoeo 


8 one classified in 1960 budget (earlier years included “Defense support“ which In 1900 budget is classified as 

other“). 
3 Represents Increase of 12.2 porcont over war year of 1953. 
3 Ropresents Increase of (4.1 percent over 1954, 
4 Kepresonts Increase of 77 percent over 1951. 


Norge Highway trust fund began with fiscal year 1957. 


This tabulation points unerringly to 
the genesis of the situation. In the year 
just closed nondefense spending ex- 
ceeded the first year under the -present 
administration by 77 percent—up $16.1 
billions with the highway fund included 
for comparability, while defense items 
dropped a half billion dollars. 

Again, compare the year just closed 
with fiscal 1956 when the President first 
showed a small surplus. It was widely 
acclaimed at the time that spending was 
finally under control. Im fiscal 1959 
spending for non-defense items exceeded 
fiscal 1956 by $11.1 billions, again in- 
cluding the highway item. 

Read it anyway you may, the record 
adds up to the same indisputable an- 
swer—non-defense spending has far out- 
stripped defense spending. At the urg- 
ing of the administration in a succession 
of record-breaking peacetime budgets, 
we have insistently and repeatedly pro- 
vided more and more appropriations to 


be met with money we didn't have for 
things we could get along without. 

These appropriation and backdoor 
bills, like the President's budget recom- 
mendations on which they are based, 
add up to more than the people can 
afford. 

They, like the President's budget, are 
too big. 

They, like the budget, are inflation- 
ary. 

They, like the budget, will further 
cheapen the value of the dollar. 

They, like the budget, will hike the 
cost of living for every American family 
to still another high watermark. Wages 
will buy less and less. 

They, like the budget, will further 
erode the people’s life insurance, pen- 
sions, and savings accounts. 

They, like the budget, will throw more 
roadblocks in the path of the Treasury 
in refinancing the debt as it comes due— 
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already the situation is of crisis dimen- 
sions. 


A major proposal of the President’s 
budget message was that we live within 
our means. On its face, it was in bal- 
ance by the narrowest margin—$70 mil- 
lion, a mere pittance in the context of 
$77 billion budgets. Of course, it would 
have been out of balance except for the 
President's request that wartime tax 
rates be again extended—although he 
has previously insisted that tax rates 
are too high. 

It was a spender’s budget. It topped 
all previous record budgets from Presi- 
dent Eisenhower. It proposed to spend 
more. It was at least $5 billion above 
the budget against which the people, 
and even the administration itself, re- 
belled 2 years previously. 

It made no provision for payment on 
the debt. On the contrary, it proposed 
a further debt limit increase and urged 
that the increase be permanent, not 
merely temporary, thus foreclosing any 
reasonable prospect of debt reduction 
or reduction in the stupendous burden of 
interest cost in the foreseeable future, 

It was a standstill budget at best. 

It afforded no tangible hope for tax 
relief. That subject seems to have been 
all but forgotten. 

Official revisions of the January rev- 
enue and expenditure estimates for 
fiscal year 1960 will not be available for 
several weeks, but there is every reason 
to expect the new forecast of spending 
will be higher. Another deficit, instead 
of the hairline original surplus predic- 
tion is a distinct possibility, even a prob- 
ability. Just that much further down 
the high road to a fiscal debacle. 

THE PUBLIC DEBT 


Mr. Speaker, with these successive 
record-breaking deficit budgets has 
come the inevitable succession of in- 
creases in the national debt. The tax 
collector has been working around the 
clock to bring in money to meet the 
excessive expenditures. He has suc- 
ceeded in taking more taxes from the 
people than ever before but, even with 
the help of wartime tax rates in time 
of peace, he has failed to collect enough 
to balance accounts. So, the Treasury 
had no alternative but to keep hiking 
the mortgage against future generations 
by selling Government bonds to pay for 
the profligacy of higher and higher 
budget recommendations and appropri- 
ations. 

In consequence, the President has 
made six straight requests to raise the 
old $275 billion debt ceiling—twice to 
$281 billion, once to $278 billion, once to 
$280 billion, then to $288 billion, and 
this year to $295 billion—an increase of 
$20 billion over these last few years. 
Imagine such foolishness, Mr. Speaker— 
spending more and more beyond our 
means in times of record national rev- 
enues for nondefense purposes with no 
serious thought of the inevitable day 
of reckoning. Since the present admin- 
istration took over, the national debt 
has increased $18,600 million. Only 2 
weeks ago it stood at $290,506,390,- 
464.80—the highest since the Republic 
was founded. That represents a mort- 
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gage of $1,635.22 against every man, 
woman, and child in America today. 
And it is nearly $11 billion above the 
highest of the World War II debt and 
$39 billion above the low water postwar 
mark. 

As the table shows, piece by piece, 
step by step, the so-called temporary 
debt ceiling becomes distressingly per- 
manent. No longer does the ceiling 


serve to restrain excessive spending; it 
is now a mere annual gesture. 
The public debt 


1. Actual increase, 6 fiscal years (1954-59): 
{In billions] 


July 1959 (reflects increase dur- 
ing fiscal 1959 of $8.4 billion as 
compared to January budget 


forecast of $8.7 billion)..--.-- 284.7 
Actual increase, 6 years (July 
1953-July 19599722 +18.6 


Norz.—Old statutory limit of $275 billion 
raised as follows: 

For fiscal 1955 by $6 billion 

For fiscal 1956 by $6 billion (temporary). 

For fiscal 1957 by $3 billion 3 

For fiscal 1958 by 85 billion (temporary). 

For fiscal] 1959 by $8 billion (permanently 
to $283 billion); $5 billion (temporarily to 
$288 billion). 

For fiscal 1960 (but as of June 30, 1959) 
by $10 billion (permanently to $285 billion); 
$10 billion (temporarily to $295 billion), 


The red lights are flashing. But we 
blindly drive through them, ignoring the 
Warnings, heedless of the day when we 
must pay the fiddler. But, the Treasury 
has to live with the dire realities of the 
Situation every day of the week. It can- 
not ignore warnings. It has the job of 
refunding large parts of the debt com- 
ing due—something on the order of 
$75 billion in the next 12 months. 

More and more people are refusing to 
buy Government bonds. They are cash- 
ing in savings bonds twice as fast as 
they are buying new ones, They know 
Government bonds are no longer at- 
tractive. The rates of interest are too 
low. The Treasury is unable to meet 
competition at the old rates. This com- 
petition for money to cover the deficits 
feeds on itself with the result that this 
year the carrying charge on the debt will 
exceed last year, we are told, by approxi- 
mately $1 billion—it will cost us about 
$8,500 million. We operated the whole 
Government for that amount just 21 
years ago. 

Only a few days ago the Treasury paid 
3.97 percent interest on 13-week notes— 
the highest rate for such short-term 
borrowing in the last 25 years. For 26- 
Week notes it had to pay 4.47 percent. 
Government bonds have plummeted to 
the lowest price in history. 

The Treasury is between a rock and 
a hard place. Ever-increasing inflation 
Spawned by deficit spending put it there. 
The official cost-of-living index has been 
climbing to new record high water marks 
every 30 days for the last several months. 
And the buying power of the dollar keeps 
falling. It is now less than 48 cents—one 


(temporary). 
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for the price of two rather than the other 
way around. 

All fiscal recommendations begin with 
the President. He makes the budget. He 
submits it. He recommends it, And he 
has been submitting all these record- 
breaking inflationary budgets. And the 
Congress has been concurring in deficit 
spending though at some reduction be- 
low the President's asking price. 

Mr. Speaker, tomorrow may be too 
late. An alternative is the possibility 
of witnessing the fulfillment of Lenin’s 
prediction that we will spend ourselves 
out of existence. 


DePaul Institute of Pittsburgh’s Golden 
Jubilee, 1908-58 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, the De 
Paul Institute, Castlegate Avenue in the 
Brookline, South Hills section of Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., is one of America's outstand- 
ing schools for children who are sensory 
handicapped through deafness, or blind- 
ness, as well as for children who are hard 
of hearing, and children who are par- 
tially sighted. 

1105 Canevin, who was the fifth 
Bishop of Pittsburgh at the time of the 
dedication of DePaul Institute, on May 
6, 1911, said “I think our Lord is pleased 
to be here.” DePaul Institute and its 
dedicated, devoted staff have been 
blessed by great success and world wide 
recognition of their distinguished and 
top level work in the training of children 
with sensory handicaps. Modern day 
miracles of development of handicapped 
children are the products of their wise 
teaching and devotion. DePaul Institute 
has been a godsend to our whole com- 
munity, and has the gratitude of the 
whole diocese, and the admiration and 
respect of our-Pennsylvania civic minded 


-citizens of all faiths. 


Bishop John Wright, the new Bishop 
of the Pittsburgh diocese, on July 10, 
1959, has written: 

Jux 10, 1959. 


One of the most Inspiring experiences I 
have had since coming to Pittsburgh was my 
visit to the pageant staged by the boys and 
girls of DePaul Institute at the close of 
school this spring. I had heard high praise 
of the school long before I went there, but I 
was unprepared for the moving demonstra- 
tion of the talent of the students and the 
magnificient training that talent receives at 
DePaul. 

Since then I have reflected many times, 
and with great gratitude to God, on the 
number of young lives transformed by 
DePaul in its half century of service, on the 
graces enriching those lives of which the 
Sisters of Charity and their lay teachers 
have been the channels, on the generosity of 
our people which has made this school pos- 
sible and on the wonderful influence, direct 
and indirect, that DePaul has had on the 
happiness of families and the general good 
of communities. 
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For all thece blessings in the past, for the 
like blessings in the years to come, I join 
with all who rejoice in the work of DePaul 
as they praise the Lord who loves afflicted 
children and those who are good to them. 

JOEN WRIGHT, 
Bishop of Pittsburgh. 

The work of DePaul Institute is now ably 
carried forward by the current director, the 
highly esteemed Reverend Thomas R. Bart- 
ley, M, Ed., under the leadership of Bishop 
Wright. 

In June 1954, the Most Reverend Bishop 
John F, Dearden, appointed the Reverend 
Thomas R. Bartley director of DePaul Insti- 
tute. Father Bartley's appointment marked 
a return to Brookline, where he had served 
as assistant in Resurrection Parish prior to 
3 to Sacred Heart Parish, East 


An able administrator, Father Bartley, in 
5 years since his coming to DePaul has made 
extensive improvements in the physical plant 
of the school. In the field of public rela- 
tions, through chairmanships, speeches, ra- 
dio and television broadcasts, Father Bartley 
has interested in the work at DePaul, many 
individuals, many religious, civic and service 
organizations; these have donated valuable 
equipment for the use of the deaf and blind 
and sight-defective children. 


The two previous directors of De 
Paul Institute are: 

The Reverend Thomas F, Coakley, D.D. 
first director of De Paul Institute, 1908-36: 
A scholar, a writer, a dynamic and vigor- 
ous leader, a man of vision and boundless 
energy, a zealous priest—Father Coakley pro- 
vided “nothing but the best“ for the deaf 
children. His service and devotion to De 
Paul began with his priestly life, immedi- 
ately following his return from the North 
American College in Rome, October 16, 1908. 
He organized an aid society; he secured un- 
numbered benefactors; all his friends were 
De Paul-minded. He provided for the teach- 
ers’ continued study and research; he kept 
the staff alerted to new developments in 
teaching procedures and equipment; he 
constantly sought to imbue the deaf chil- 
dren with greater appreciation of beauty in 
art, music, drama, through creating a cul- 
tural environment; urging them on to high- 
er achieyements. In time, he inspired, in- 
itiated, and directed the rapid progress that 
characterized De Paul from the very begin- 
ning. “From the shores of Europe, our own 
work shows up first-class,” he wrote after 
addressing the deaf children in the great 
oral schools at Paris, Bordeaux, and Rome, 
And he came home, his conviction unshaken 
that “De Paul is the finest oral school for 
the deaf in the world.” 

The Reverend Raymond J. Doherty. sec- 
ond director of De Paul Institute, 1936-53: 
In January 1936, the Reverend Raymond J. 
Doherty was appointed to succeed Father 
Coakley as first resident chaplain and full- 
time director of De Paul Institute, Father 
Doherty's influence and zeal extended to 
8 phase of school life and to every little 
c > 

In June 1954, Father Doherty was ap- 
pointed pastor of St. Rosalia's Church, 
Greenfield, where he is stationed at the 
present time. 


The sisters and lay teachers are 
worthy of special tribute. Two out- 
standing sisters are: 

A DEVOTED AND SACRED HERITAGES DE PAUL'S 
50 Trans 

Sister Marie Antonio McLinden, teacher, 
principal, administrator (1908-30; 1936-57); 
Of all those who saw the beginnings of De 
Paul Institute, who “bore the labors of the 
day and the heat,” Sister Marie Antonia 
labored the longest and is the sole surviv- 
ing pioneer. She began the work of teach- 
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ing the deaf 50 years ago and was closely 
associated with Bishop Canevin and Father 
Coakley in shaping the ideals and policies 
of the school. Her entire life was spent in 
the work except for the 6 years (1930-36) 
she served as Assistant Mother of the Sisters 
of Charity, Greensburg, Pa, A very concrete 
tribute to her is cut into the stone of Our 
Lady of Victory Hall, named for the devotion 
to Our Lady of Victory Sister Marie Antonia 
instilled into the sisters and pupils from the 
very first days of the school on Troy Hill. 

Sister Teresa Vincent Mahoney, child psy- 
chologist, principal, 1924-57: Sister Teresa 
Vincent succeeded Sister Marie Antonia as 
principal at De Paul Institute in 1930, re- 
maining in office until 1957. It is owing to 
her vision and constant vigilance and in- 
doctrination of teachers that there is at De 
Paul a solidarity, a unity and consistency of 
aim and methods that could scarcely be 
duplicated elsewhere. 


ACTIVITIES 


Running parallel with the religious organ- 
izations at De Paul, such as the sodalities 
and junior Holy Name Society, organized in 
1926 and 1927, were the Scout programs, 
which also included the entire student body. 
Troop 241 Boy Scouts of America was organ- 
ized in 1930 and the Girl Scout Troop 278 in 
1935, The Cubs were organized in 1937, the 
Peeps and Brownies in 1938, and the Play- 
mates in 1941. With the admission of the 
preschool children, De Paul made a unique 
contribution to the scouting program, the 
boys becoming Peeps and the girls becoming 
Playmates, with thelr own annual activities 
and court of awards. 

The pursuit of Scout merit badges, field 
trips, study, social contacts, led to the dis- 
covery of aptitudes and acquainted the 
Scouts with a variety of occupations. 
Futher Doherty, realizing the need to de- 
yelop self-confidence in the deaf children, 
encouraged association and competition with 
hearing Scouts in camps, in crafts, in scout- 
O-ramas, where the deaf Scouts won 
many prizes. He also strongly endorsed and 
supported the athletic teams; and that the 
boys might have greater opportunities to 
compete with hearing athletes, he enrolled 
the older boys in the Catholic Youth Organ- 
ization and the younger boys in the diocesan 
grade school basketball league. Thus was 
the way opened for social integration of the 
deaf with the hearing in a hearing world: 
thus was confidence built up, for in the 
spheres of scouting and athletics the deaf 
excelled. 

One of the most publicized groups at De 
Paul is the harmonica band. It grew out 
of the rhythm band. Father Doherty took 
it to Forbes Field, June 20, 1936, to partici- 
pate in the Music Jubilee. Ripley, who in- 
troduced the band, said that it was the 
realest "believe it or not“ he had ever seen. 
He invited the whole group of 50 children 
to New York at his own expense; this invita- 
tion brought a similar one from Major Bowes 
for his New York program over a national 
network. 

The harmonica band astonished even the 
conductor of the Pittsburgh Symphony, Mr. 
Antonio Modarelli, who visited De Paul in 
November 1936 to hear the children play. 
He was surprised at the deaf child's appre- 
ciation of tone quality, his awareness of 
pitch, resonance, volume, and accent, which 
carried over to the child's speech, giving it 
color and meaning. In April 1937, the band 
made its radio debut over KDKA; and in 
the following October Father Doherty took 
40 members to Harrisburg to give a con- 
cert for the Pennsylvania Conference of Ex- 
ceptional Children in the forum of the Edu- 
cational Building. The band has always 
been an integral part of the Christmas plays 
and the June closing exercises. 

In June 1954, Bishop Dearden appointed 
Father Doherty pastor of St. Rosalia’s Parish 
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in Greenfield and the Reverend Thomas R. 
Bartley third director of De Paul Institute. 
During Father Doherty's almost 19 years as 
director of De Paul, the enrollment increased 
from 150 to 731 pupils. Father Doherty's 
contribution to De Paul was phenomenal 
both in the spiritual and in the material or- 
der, He was always before the children as 
a shining model of all that was pralseworthy, 
entering into their joys, understanding their 
difficulties, guiding, counseling, making ad- 
justments; always the teacher, helper, leader; 
zealous and enlightened. 

Father Bartley's appointment marked a re- 
turn to Brookline, where he had served as 
assistant jn Resurrection Parish prior to his 
appointment to Sacred Heart Parish, East 
End. 

Already in the 5 years since his coming to 
De Paul, Father Bartley has made extensive 
improvements in the school plant, as part of 
a program of modernization and remodeling. 
In the field of public relations, through 
chairmanships, speeches, radio and television 
broadcasts, father has interested in the work 
at De Paul, many individuals, religious and 
civic organizations, who have donated valu- 
able equipment, 

In 1955, a conference of the Society of St. 
Vincent de Paul was organized under the di- 
rection of Father Bartley. It was a happy 
day for the members when this, the first con- 
ference of deaf men in the world, was aggre- 
gated on July 29, 1957. The conference is 
under the patronage of St. Francis de Sales, 
one of the early teachers of the deaf. 

In 1955, the Boy Scout Troop 241 cele- 
brated its 25th anniversary, To date, 126 
boys have won the Ad Altare Dei Cross; 42 are 
Eagle Scouts; 21 have won the Eagle Palm. 
In May 1957, 17 Girl Scouts were the first to 
receive the new National Catholic Award, 
known as the Marian Award. Previously, for 
11 years, De Paul Scout leaders conferred 
their own Catholic award, the Ad Virginem., 
In January 1958, 20 Cub Scouts received the 
Parvull Dei Award; they were also the first 
group in the country to qualify for this 
award. Thus, the schoolwide interest in 
scouting has not only motivated much of the 
fine arts and craft work but has stimulated 
the study of religion and the practice of 
works of mercy and charity, requirements for 
these new awards. 

The year 1958 marked the golden jubilee 
year of De Paul Institute. Someone has 
said that St. Thomas Aquinas wrote the 
Summa of Faith, but that it was St. Vincent 
de Paul who wrote the Summa of Charity. 
The Summa of Faith was completed once 
and for all; but the Summa of Charity will 
continue as long as time and human need 
shall last. Chapters are still being written 
in that summa, and one of the most glorious 
of these began just 50 years ago in the year 
1908, when Bishop Canevin opened a school 
for the deaf of the diocese on Troy Hill, It 
was & modest beginning in a rented house 
with three trained teachers for one deaf 
pupil, One person did the sowing; others 
did the reaping. Some labored; others en- 
tered into their labors. The seed planted 50 
years ago has grown into a mighty tree and 
borne fruit many hundredfold. God giveth 
the increase. 

From being a school for the deat and hard 
of hearing alone, De Paul Institute has be- 
come a school for all types of sensory handi- 
caps. Its growth over the 50-year period has 
been great in all directions; in physical ex- 
pansion; in enrollment in the ever-widening 
span of its services, This growth is con- 
sonant with its aims to keep abreast of đe- 
veloping needs. At present the work in- 
cludes: 

1. Intensive general education of the deaf 
and the blind child from preschool through 
junior high school. 

2. Education of the child with a hearing 
loss or impaired vision or speech to the point 
from which he can make normal] progress 


come handicapped in sight. 
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in a regular class among unhandicapped 
children. 

3. Rehabilitation of the child who has be- 
hearing, or 
speech after his education has begun. 

4. Guidance and direction of students at- 
tending regular high school or college. 

5. A clinical testing program. 

6. Counseling service for parents of handi- 
capped children. 

7. Adult education, including speech and 
speech reading; tutoring of special cases. 

8. A teacher training program, 

9. Conducted tours for civic groups, 
nurses, university classes. 

10, Saturday speech classes. 


What Do Red Phrases Mean? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following article from the 
Washington Daily News, Monday, Sep- 
tember 14, 1959: 

Prack, Wak, FreevoM: WHAT Do Rep PHRASES 
MEAN? d 


(By Henry N. Taylor) 


No discourtesy is meant to Khrushchev, 
but as he comes among us with words like 
“peace” and “coexistence” and noninterfer- 
ence”—it might be a good time to remind 
ourselves what Communists truly mean by 
such favorite phrases. 

For Kremlinese is a language unto Itself, 
often far more difficult to translate than mere 
Russian. Veteran students of communism 
point out how words like “peace” can mean 
almost the opposite when used by Mr. K. For 
instance: y 

Peace: In Kremlinese this does not mean 
absence of shooting. It means absence of 
capitalism. ‘ 

Lenin said that until communism has 
elbowed capitalism off the globe, peace“ will 
be impossible and impermissible no matter 
how nonbelligerent relations may sometimes 
seem. 

War: To Communists, this has never been 
limited to gunfire. War is what exists until 
the last capitalist is erased everywhere. 

Lenin said weapons of war“ should in- 
elude not only pistols but cocktail parties 
and conferences. Any believing Leninist— 
including Mr, K.—must consider himself at 
war“ with us today. 

History: A favorite Khrushchev word, 
often paraphrased as the objective laws of 
social development, history means more to 
Moscow than just a record of events. 

It ts a force, irreversible, dictating the fu- 
ture, which will inevitably be global com- 
munism. Progress is measured only by how 
fast the past (which means us) succumbs 
to the future (which means communism). 

Freedom: We think this means being left 
to do as we please. Not so Lenin, 

Said he: “The flag of freedom will be 
waved against us. But every freedom is a 
fraud which contradicts the emancipation 
of labor from the oppression of capital.” 

Imperialism: This means any Western de- 
fense arrangement, from NATO to the small- 
est crate of rubber boots to Red-threatened 
Laos. 

Anierican troops abroad, even a squad of 
them vacationing at a beach resort, become 
a war base. When Russia and her allies 
make military plans, this is described as 
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comradely resistance to imperialist aggres- 
sion, 


Aggression: To us, stemming from the 
Latin “go toward.“ this means attacking 
people and taking something by force. In 
Communist eyes, you can be an aggressor 
without budging; just by failing to retreat 
in face of communism’s inevitable advance. 

Noninterference: In Kremlinese, this is 
loaded to mean only noninterference in the 
progress of communism, 

Ditto for renunciation of force, reduction 
of tensions, and elimination of positions of 
strength. Khrushchey speaks of peaceful 
competition, but insists history sentences 
us to lose. 

Revolution: Khrushchey says Western 
statesmen err in calling the Hungarian or 
Tibetan freedom-fights revolutions. 

For the Kremlin, there is only one revolu- 
tion, the progressing Sovietone. Thus Hun- 
garians—and Americans too—are counter- 
revolutionaries. 

Coexist: To us this means you go your 
Way and we'll go ours. 

But for Khrushchev this means, by defi- 
nition from Karl Marx onward, weill go our 
Way and eventually you will too. 

Democracy: This is what Mr. K. says 
exists in Russia. 

In our language, democracy means self- 
government, with elected representatives en- 
forcing laws which have survived genuine 
debate. But Lenin said: The Soviet Social- 
ist democracy is in no way incompatible 
with the dictatorship of one person.” 


Hon. Isidore Dollinger 


SPEECH 


HON. BARRATT O’HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


(Mr. O'HARA of Illinois asked and 
Was given permission to address the 
House for 5 minutes.) 

Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
When I came to the Congress, which was 
in the 81st Congress, I met one of the 
Sweetest, nicest men I have ever known 
in my life. He and I were in the steer- 
age of the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. At that time the Committee 
On Banking and Currency had an ele- 
vated level where the great and the 
Senior members of our. committee sat. 
Down below were those in the steerage. 
Next to me was the gentleman from 
New York. My association with him has 
enriched my life. There never came to 
the Congress a finer gentleman than 

DOoLLINGER of New York, and in his 
Six terms in the Congress he has shown 
the stature of a statesman of highest 
Quality. I am informed that Congress- 
man DoLLINGER will not be with us in the 
next session because he is on the eve of 
being elevated to a high political posi- 
tion in New York. The election will be 

November, and I think there is no 
Question that he will be elected. So he 
will not be here in the next session of the 
Congress, I would like to take ad- 
Vantage at this time, when the House 

time from its legislative chores to 

to praise of those we love and who 

will not be here in the next session to 
express my affection and my esteem for 
One of the finest gentlemen I have ever 
a really great American states- 
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man, the Honorable ISIDORE DOLLINGER 
of New York. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CHARA of Illinois. I yield to the 
gentleman from Arkansas, the distin- 
guished chairman of the great Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 


Washington Report 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 31, 1959 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, I include 
the following newsletter of September 
12, 1959: 

WASHINGTON REPORT 
(By Congressman Bruce ALGER) 


SEPTEMBER 12, 1959. 

A bill to provide standards for the issuance 
of passports says: Section 5. The Congress 
finds that the international Communist 
movement of which the Communist Party 
of the United States of America is an inte- 
gral part, seeks everywhere to thwart U.S, 
policy, to influence foreign goyernments and 
peoples against the United States, and by 
every means, including force and violence, 
to weaken the United States and ultimately 
to bring it under Communist domination; 
that the activities of the international Com- 
munist movement constitute a clear, present, 
and continuing danger to the security of the 
United States; that travel by couriers and 
agents is a major and essential means by 
which the international Communist moye- 
ment is promoted and directed; that a U.S. 
passport requests other countries not only 
to permit the holder to pass freely and safe- 
ly, but also to give all lawful aid and pro- 
tection to the holder, and thereby facilitates 
the travel of such holder to and in foreign 
countries; and that in view of the history of 
the use of U.S. passports by supporters of 
the international Communist movement to 
further the purposes of that movement, the 
issuance of passports to any person described 
in section 6 is harmful to the security of the 
United States and therefore passports should 
be denied to such persons.” 

The need for this legislation results from 
the 1958 Supreme Court decision (Kent v. 
Dulles) which countermanded the State De- 
partment's rights to deny passports to known 
Communists. As a result, 15,000 to 20,000 
hard-core Communists in the United States 
have the right to come and go freely in their 
despicable work of attempting to undermine 
our Government and free society. An 
amendment to strike out section 5 failed 
and the bill passed. Eighteen Democrats 
comprised the only final opposition. Isn't 
a study of section 5, in the light of Khru- 
shchey'’s impending visit thought provoking. 

The problem of Laos further complicates 
pending Federal business—the Khrushchev 
visit, world peace, the relationship of the 
free nations as allies, U.N, effectiveness, and 
foreign aid. As the $225 million Lao foreign 
aid expenditures come to light it appears 
again that our expenditures have created 
greater problems, not solved them—an in- 
effective army, peoples“ apathy, or hostility 
toward their government, and a greatly in- 
creased cost of living. Once again it be- 
comes apparent that our foreign aid goals 
and accomplishments fall and should be 
studied and reevaluated before we spend 


more. 
The President's veto of public works proj- 
ects was overridden to the hurrahs of the 
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Democrats, gleeful over their success. Only 
5 Democrats (no Texans) joined 116 Re- 
publicans to vote to sustain the veto, 280- 
121. The President's position to me was log- 
ically sound. The 67 new starts of un- 
budgeted projects would still cost the tax- 
payers almost $800 million despite the 
heralded 214 percent cut. Forgotten is the 
fact that there is already a backlog of au- 
thorized projects that would take 20 years 
for which to appropriate at the usual rate. 
So we're back to the same old problem that 
underlies our basic governmental economic 
difficulties—spending too much money, more 
than budgeted, a lack of fiscal responsibility 
and self-discipline. Unfortunately, good 
projects are hurt when hastily conceived po- 
litical boondoggle or pork barrel projects are 
added. Like all Federal matters though, it’s 
up to the people. 

The third housing bill passed overwhelm- 
ingly, the President's two earlier vetoes forc- 
ing the Democrat leadership to compromise, 
resulting in more fiscally responsible legisla- 
tion. Changes include: (1) Eliminate the 
loans for college classrooms, (2) extend FHA 
cut off date beyond October 1960, (3) extend 
the $650 million urban renewal expenditure 
from 1 to 2 years. Presidential objections 
which I share, that were not deleted include: 
(1) The housing for elderly programs, (2) 
37,000 new public housing units (over 100,000 
unit backlog has never been built). 

The Ways and Means Committee is 1 of 20 
standing committees of the House, yet 
handled 13 percent of all bills introduced. 
Of 10,360 bills (as of September 2), 1,585 
were referred to Ways and Means Commit- 
tee. Of these, 921 related to tax, 183 to tar- 
iff, and 381 to social security. Of the total, 
49 were reported out this year by the com- 
mittee (as of September 3). Besides 40 days 
of hearings, the committee met in executive 
session 91 times. Also, overall tax reform 
hearings are scheduled later this year. 

Democrat leadership claims of budget cut- 
ting, as carried in the dally CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, have been branded erroneous and 
false. The alleged $324 million cut is §930 
million in error; actually there is a $606 mil- 
lion defiicit or more. Such falsification or 
distortion of facts is wrong, certainly it 
should not be carried in the Recorp. It will 
take some complicated explanations by the 
Democrats to disprove the “big spenders” 
tag, in view of their voting records, 

In closing this year, perhaps Congressmen 
should remember the “10 cannots": “You 
cannot bring about prosperity by discourag- 
ing thrift, You cannot help small men by 
tearing down big men. You cannot 
strengthen the weak by weakening the strong. 
You cannot lift the wage earner by pulling 
down the wage payer. You cannot help the 
poor man by destroying the rich. You can- 
not keep out of trouble by spending more 
than your income. You cannot further the 
brotherhood of man by inciting class hatred. 
You cannot establish security on borrowed 
money. You cannot build character and 
courage by taking away man’s initiative and 
independence. You cannot help men per- 
manently by doing for them what they could 
and should do for themselves.“ 


Hon. Isidore Dollinger 
SPEECH 


or 
HON. WILLIAM H. AVERY 
OF KANSAS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, September 14, 1959 
Mr. AVERY. Mr. Speaker, will the 

gentleman yield? 

Mr, O'HARA of Illinois. I yield. 
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Mr. AVERY. Mr. Speaker, if the 
gentleman from Arkansas and the 
gentleman from Illinois will permit, I 
weuld like to say, if I may, speaking for 
the minority, on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, that we would like to be as- 
sociated both with the gentleman from 
Illinois and the gentleman from Ar- 
kensas in paying our tribute to the fine 
service that Mr. DOLLINGER has rendered 
on the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. We wish him well 
in his service to the State of New York 
in the important position of District At- 
torney of Bronx County. 

Mr. O'HARA of Illinois.. I thank the 
gentleman from Arkansas and the 
gentleman from Kansas. 


Civil Rights 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH E. KARTH 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. KARTH. Mr. Speaker, it was 
with a good deal of satisfaction that I 
signed the discharge petition on the civil 
rights bill (H.R. 8601) which I con- 
sider to be a significant and much- 
needed legislative step forward. 

It has been said that discriminatory 
practice against individuals based on 
consideration of religion, race, color, or 
national origin is our democracy’s great- 
est unfinished business. I believe this to 
be true—that is why I am so eager to see 
early favorable action on H.R. 8601 which 
would make possible substantial progress 
in certain areas of civil rights. H.R. 
8601 is a bill which is most modest in 
scope and made so, frankly, to win the 
widest possible acceptance. The bill 
deals with the obstruction of court 
orders in desegregation cases, flight to 
avoid prosecution with a broadened 
provision to include the destruction of 
any building or other real or personal 
property, preservation of Federal elec- 
tion records, extension of the Civil Rights 
Commission for 2 years, and education 
of the children of members of the Armed 
Forces. 

Let me say at the outset that in my 
view this is not legislation directed at 
any particular section of the country, 
North, South, East, or West. There is 
no monopoly of prejudice in any one sec- 
tion of the country or for that matter 
any one area of the world. For example, 
the English who have prided themselves 
on their tolerance have witnessed 
savage outbreaks between Londoners and 
West Indians. The French have hound- 
ed and segregated Algerians in the cities 
of France. Anti-Semitism has flared up 
in Germany. Soviet Russia has not di- 
vested itself of anti-Semitism which un- 
der the Czars took the form of pogroms 
but which under communism means 
segregation in a Biro-bidzhan ghetto, 
purges, and virtual exclusion from im- 
portant posts. 
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We in the northern United States of 
America are not without sin on the score 
of prejudice, but we have found that 
with properly enforced antidiscrimina- 
tion laws that fairplay in human rela- 
tions becomes not only legally but 
morally right. Equality, the equality of 
opportunity, is the great, wonderful 
secret of our democracy’s strength and 
stability which the genius of the Found- 
ing Fathers conferred upon the Nation. 
Where this principle is defaulted upon or 
is abrogated. our total democracy suffers. 
That is why a civil war was necessary 
and why when the victory for justice 
and democracy was thrown away for a 
mess of political pottage, it has now be- 
come painfully necessary to rewin the 
legal and moral battle for the sacred 
democratic rights of those who have been 
disadvantaged. 

It is one of the ironies of history that 
the political party of the Great Eman- 
cipator has so recently joined with many 
southerners to circumscribe and deny 
rights to another substantial minority of 
our own country—organized labor—by 
inflicting the Griffin-Landrum formula 
for labor-management relations upon 
the trade union movement. I fought this 
denial of rights as I have long fought 
against the denial of all constitutionally 
ordained rights and privileges to any 
group. 

Action on the Griffin-Landrum bill has 
confirmed my conviction that the cher- 
ished body of democratic rights must be 
retained inviolate for all if the rights for 
any are to be preserved. Any erosion 
of rights if allowed to begin becomes pro- 
gressively worse and extends to new 
groups. 

I believe that the Civil Rights Com- 
mission has done our country a tremen- 
dous service by shaking us out of our 
dream state that “all's right with the 
world” as far as our Nation’s treatment 
of minorities is concerned. The Com- 
mission in an outstanding report treats 
with three major problems of discrimi- 
nation: In voting, in public education, 
and in housing. In describing these 
aspects of discrimination the report 
says: 

The fundamental interrelationships 
among the subjects of voting. education, and 
housing make it impossible for the problem 
to be solved by the improvement of any one 


. factor alone, If the right to vote is secured, 


but there is not equal opportunity in edu- 
cation and housing, the value of that right 
will be discounted by apathy and ignorance. 
If compulsory discrimination is ended in 
public education, but children continue to 
be brought up in slums and restricted areas 
of racial concentration, the conditions for 
good education and good citizenship will 
still not obtain. If decent housing is made 
available to nonwhites on equal terms but 
their education and habits of citizenship are 
not raised, new neighborhoods will degen- 
erate into slums. 5 


I believe that the need for effective 
civil rights legislation is most imperative 
to restore the good health and the very 
survival of our democracy. 

H.R. 8601 is an important means to 
achieving that worthwhile end. We 
cannot delay much longer in initiating 
necessary action because the damage de- 
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lay might inflict could be tragically ir- 
reparable. 

In the words of the report 

What is involved is the ancient warning 
against the division of society into two cities. 

The Constitution of the United States, 
which was ordained to establish one society 
with equal justice under law, stands against 
such a division. America, which already 
Hus come closer to equality of opportunity 
than probably any country, must succeed 
where others have failed. It can do this 
not only by resolving to end discrimination 
but also by creating through works of faith 
in freedom a clear and present vision of the 
city of man, the one city of free and equal 
man envisioned by the Constitution, 


Simmons Co. at Kenosha Treats Em- 
ployees in Deplorable Manner 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. GERALD T. FLYNN 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 20, 1959 


Mr, FLYNN. Mr. Speaker, I rise to 
inform this body, which only a week 
ago gave serious consideration to the 
curbing of unfair practices by labor 
leaders and labor unions, of an unfair 
labor practice which exists in my dis- 
trict. This unfair labor practice is. one, 
however, where the union and its mem- 
bers are clean, honest, sincere members 
of the community. They work for the 
Simmons Co. and this company is being 
unfair and grossly unjust to its em- 
ployees. This company has done busi- 
ness in Kenosha for 94 years. It has 
grown and prospered and today has 
branches throughout the United States. 
Its home office, however, is in Kenosha, 
Wis., where it has employed steadily 
approximately 3.000 men. Over 25 years 
of negotiation, the union met regularly 
with the employer and had a minimum 
of labor disturbances. I never remem- 
ber of any strike being held at this 
company. The contract between man- 
agement and labor is a normal one with 
the Simmons Co. paying the approxi- 
mate average which labor receives in 
other plants in that city. 

Two years ago, through duplicity, the 
Simmons Co. moved the soft goods end 
of their company from Kenosha. At 
that time, they stated they wanted to 
expand their hard goods industry. When 
the company started operations in In- 
diana in a plant about 90 miles from its 
Kenosha home, it was found that it 
signed a union contract apparently be- 
fore it employed any help, or at least, 
when only a few men were employed. 
This contract, we believe, is a sweetheart 
contract because it is so substandard in 
comparison with the Kenosha contract 
that it would shock the conscience of 
anyone who read it. The wage rate is 
approximately 85 cents an hour less 
than they were paying and there are no 
clauses to protect the workingmen. In 
other words, management perogative 
clauses are all in labor of the com- 
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pany—none are in favor of the working- 
men. In addition to this, women have 
been put on men’s jobs at reduced rates 
and the savings, by these practices at 
the Indiana plant, are running, accord- 
ing to our best estimates, over $3 mil- 
lion & year. 

The Simmons Co. has now, without 
notice, announced that it has sold its 
building and is moving the balance of 
its operation to Indiana. We presume 
that they will seek a sweetheart con- 
tract with the same union and although 
the men of Kenosha will protest this, 
the question is—will they be able to do 
anything about it? The company, in 
moving, refuses to take any of its Ke- 
nosha men along, saying that it owes 
an obligation to the community where 
it is moving to hire men from that area. 
The company is taking only a handful 
of its key personnel. The company has 
a pension plan but for men under 55 the 
termination of employment will com- 
pletely ruin that pension plan. It will 
cause extreme havoc to those men over 
55. This means that the security of 
these men and their families will be 
ruined and the company in separating 
its employees appears to be willing to 
Pay back only the money which the men 
paid in. That is, they seem unwilling 
to pay baek the contributions which the 
company made to this pension fund. 

The Simmons Co., by moving, is leaving an 
old building which they have permitted to 
run down. They are ridding themselves of 
men who have been with them 30 or 40 years 
4nd will be hiring men who are younger and 
more productive and who can turn out more 
work in a day. Through this added produc- 
tivity, through the savings on the pension 
Plan that will be in effect, and the saving 
of the moneys already paid into the pension 
Plan, through the hiring of women in place 
of men at reduced rates, and through the 
signing of a sweetheart contract, we esti- 
mate that the Simmons Co. will be saving 
in excess of $5 million a year. The men of 
Kenosha who worked for this company 
Charge that this savings is being purchased 
at the price of their labor, sweat and loy- 


ulty. They claim it is being purchased at 


the price of their pension fund, which is 
their security in old age. The management 
Of the Simmons Co., apparently, has lost 
Consideration of the human element in busi- 
ness today. 

Mr. Speaker, I feel that this could well be 
the commencement of a trend where indus- 
try, protected by the new labor law, can 
ruthlessly rid itself of old employees and 
move into a new community where a 
Chamber of commerce is anxious to guar- 
antee it a steady employee force who will 
work either without a union contract or at 
Substandard wages, in order that there will 
be more industry in the community. 

The trend of this can only bring down 
the standard of living in America and to 
reduce the standard of everyone to the 
Standard of the lowest paid citizen in Amer- 
ica. I say that, although there is need for 
labor reform, there is also need for manage- 
ment reform and I ask what provisions were 
in the bill recently passed to reform man- 
agement, insofar as their relation with labor 
is concerned. Why did we have to pass this 
bill, in a frenzy, because of hysteria devel- 


Oped by the National Manufacturers Associa- - 


tion? I ask whether or not it would not 
have been better to come back next January 
and to have considered this legislation in a 
more calm manner and to have placed in the 
bill provisions to control labor, yes, but also 
Provisions to control management, such as 
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the management at the Simmons Co, in 
Kenosha, Wis. ö 

I respectfully submit this for the consid- 
eration of all Members of Congress during 
adjournment in the hope that when we 
return in January, we can pass legislation 
which will take care of this very serious 
situation, 


Twentieth Anniversary of Invasion of 
Poland by Nazis and Communists 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, September 12, 1959 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I 
should like to call attention today to a 
resolution and memorandum adopted by 
an estimated 4,000 residents of Chicago 
who attended a rally sponsored by the 
Illinois Division of the Polish American 
Congress on Sunday, September 13, 1959. 

The purpose of this memorial service 
was twofold: First, to register a protest 
against the invitation of Premier Khru- 
shchev to the United States, and sec- 
ond to call attention to the fact that on 
the 20th anniversary of the invasion of 
Poland, which occurred on September 1, 
1939, the entire world should be re- 
minded that this horrible war was visited 
upon civilization after a treacherous 
conspiracy between the Nazis and the 
Communists when they signed the in- 
famous Ribbentrop-Molotov agreement. 

I am today placing in the Recorp both 
the resolution and the memorandum 
which were unanimously adopted by 
those attending the rally because I think 
it is important in these crucial times, 
when so many would lead the United 
States to believe that all of the past 
crimes committed by the Soviet Union 
against civilized nations should be for- 
given, that these people should be re- 
minded of Communist treachery just as 


“often as possible. 


Mr. Speaker, the resolution and memo- 
randum follow: 
RESOLUTION 


The participants of the meeting called by 
the Polish American Congress, Illinois Divi- 
sion, on this day, September 13, 1959, at 
Lane Technical School Auditorium in Chi- 
cago to commemorate the 20th anniversary 
of the conclusion of the German-Russian 
pact of nonaggression and mutual assistance 
of August 23, 1939; the German attack on 
Poland on September 1, 1939; and the So- 
viet invasion of Eastern Poland on Septem- 
ber 17, 1939, do hereby resolve that: 

1. The Polish Nation, which 20 years ago, 
on September 1, 1939, rose to an unequal 
fight with invading Nazi Germany, has not 
regained as yet its full national sovereignty 
to which it is entitled. Sharing the same 
common national, historical, and cultural 
tradition, the Poles on this memorable day 
are paying a tribute to all those who either 
in the Polish Army at home or abroad, or as 
members of the national resistance moye- 
ment, heroically, and without interruption 
kept fighting for liberation of their country 
in the tragic years of great challenge and 
unprecedented terror and persecution started 
by the Nazi invaders on that September 1, 
1939. 

2. The victory won on the battlefields dur- 
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ing World War II over German imperalism 
was not followed by the expected period of 
peace and international justice because the 
exigencies of war and, above all, the short- 
sighted diplomacy of the Western Allies have 
led to the rise of a new danger the world is 
confronting right now in the form of im- 
Perlallstio and aggressive aims displayed by 
the Soviet policy of conquest and expansion. 

3. We remind the whole free world that 
the Polish Nation, which throughout all the 
time manifested its fighting spirit and deep 
faith in the return of freedom and inde- 
pendence and did it with the uncompromis- 
ing attitude and immense contribution to 
the common world effort at terrific costs in 
population and property, this nation, its will 
disregarded by naked force, has been thrown 
into the empire of Soviet dictatorship and 
slavery and does not enjoy the right of self- 
determination, this unalienable right being 
one of the cardinal principles adopted by the 
Atlantic Charter as a moral and political 
program set by the victorious coalition of 
the Western Powers. 

4. The Government of the United States 
activate and intensify a policy of liberation 
of Poland and all other captive countries 
from the Soviet bloc of slavery, such a policy 
thus becoming a practical continuation of 
the Week of the Captive Nations, officially 
proclaimed and solemnly commemorated in 
July of this year and ultimately enabling 
those nations to rejoin the world of Western 
culture and ideology to which they belonged 
for centuries and to which they keep striv- 
ing to return. 

MEMORANDUM 

Shortly after the end of World War II in 
1945, a special international Tribunal, 
established by the victorious Allied Powers 
at Nuremberg, pronounced the judgment 
in the case of major Nazi war criminals after 
having found them guilty of launching 
aggressive war and committing crimes 
against humanity during and in connection 
with the war. 

Unfortunately, this was only an unfinished 
act of justice because there was no indict- 
ment and no sentence against Communist 
war criminals who committed exactly the 
same—if not even worse—crimes than those 
for which their Nazi partners have been 
convicted. 

One should not forget that by the dis- 
graceful Hitler-Stalin pact of mutual as- 
sistance and nonaggression from August 23, 
1939, the Soviet Union is equally guilty as 
an accomplice in the conspiracy that touched 
off the disaster of World War IT, and subse- 
quently guilty of unprovoked armed invasion 

-upon Poland, Finland, Baltic States, Ru- 

mania, and Hungary, these countries having 
been finally swallowed by the insatiable 
Soviet empire of exploitation and military 
conquest. ~ 

By committing mass murders on the 
citizens of the conquered countries, and by 
deportation of millions of human beings to 
the Soviet concentration camps where they 
were exposed to unescapable destruction, the 
Soviet Union is guilty of the abhorring crime 
of genocide on a scale surpassing the mass 
murders by Hitlerite henchmen. 

And even quite recently, in 1956, the same 
Soviet Union has drowned in blood a merci- 
less massacre, the heroic uprising of the 
Hungarian people in their dramatic fight for 
freedom and independence. 

While all these inhuman nd unpunished 
crimes of the Soviet regime are still fresh in 

` the memory of the civilized world, one of the 
leaders of this notoriously criminal political 
system and one of the direct coinitiators and 
coexecutors of the crimes that will stand for- 
ever as an abominable disgrace of our times, 
this man, Nikita Sergiejewicz Khrushchev, 
arrives in our country to be received by our 
Government with honor and respect accorded 
to the invited guests on state visits. 
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The President of the United States, symbol 
of our national dignity and bearer of the 
high and priceless American ideals of free- 
dom, justice, faith in God, and desire for 
universal peace, will have to, either as the 
host or guest, shake the hand stained with 
the blood of millions of innocent victims, 
murdered, tortured, and starved in the pris- 
ons and death camps by Russian tyrants and 
killers. 

At a time when a deep and sincere desire 
and determination to preserve the peace and 
thus prevent the sufferings and disaster of a 
new war may persuade our highest Federal 
authorities to undertake such & humiliating 
step, we American citizens of Polish descent, 
knowing from tragic experience of our own 
and our friends and relatives, probably better 
than anyone else the history and the scope of 
Soviet crimes and abhorrent part played in 
those crimes by one of the leading hench- 
men, Nikita Khrushchev, regard it as our 
duty to raise our voice of conscience and 
voice of warning in defense of the same im- 
mutable moral principles which we feel 
should serve as the key to the relations 
among the states all over the world. 

Once these principles are ignored, or even 
diluted, the road is open to the rule of black · 
mail, supremacy of naked force over law, 
and, ultimately, to chaos, anarchy, and total 
annihilation. 

Showing our deepest concern for the fu- 
ture of Western civilization based upon these 
high principles of law and morality, we 
want to restate that, in our conviction, the 
announced exchange of state visits between 
Moscow and Washington Is seriously endan- 
gering the moral prestige of the United 
States not only among the nations raped 
and dominated by the Soviet Union, but 
also within the free nations throughout Wie 
world. 

Further, we want to emphasize that the 
invitation to visit the United States of 
America extended to that arch criminal 
Nikita Khrushchey, will be, no doubt, inter- 
preted as a sign of weakness and uncer- 
tainty of the foreign policy of the United 
States which is now retreating to a humill- 
ating gesture of receiving in this country 
a representative of a system built upon the 
violence and totalitarian dictatorship and 
aimed at the ultimate domination of the 
free world of free peoples through the con- 
spiracy of international communism. 

Such a gesture will be, not without rea- 
son, appraised as new evidence of appease- 
ment toward an aggressive foe of peace and 
justice, effected by a conciliatory and 
friendly policy of concessions which, as the 
discouraging experience of the last 20 years 
teaches us, does not lead to lasting peace 
but only and exclusively to a further in- 
crease of audacity and new ultimative de- 
mands of the Communist aggressor in his 
road of threats and blackmall. 

With feelings of deep devotion to the 
democratic ideals of a free and law-abiding 
country in which we live, we participants 
of the meeting called by the Polish-Ameri- 
can Con „ Tilinols Division, on Septem- 
ber 13, 1959, in Chicago, do hereby adopt 
unanimously a resolution as follows: 

1, Express the deep sorrow felt by millions 
of American citizens of Polish descent be- 
cause of the invitation to the United States 
of America of Nikita Khrushchey, notorious 
Russian war criminal responsible for exter- 
mination and unprecedented sufferings of 
innumerable victims of the system led by 
him and disgraceful henchmen of nations 
suppressed by him and kept constantly in 
slavery. 

2. Constraining ourselves not to demon- 
strate our true feelings toward the person 
of Nikita Khrushchev in a way which might 
have discredited our authorities during a 
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reception customarily accorded to a guest 
from abroad, we urge the American people 
to keep in mind the of sinister 
crimes carried by the Muscovite tyrant 
Khrushchev and show clearly and unmis- 
takably our great disdain to him by pre- 
serving the attitude of full indifference and 
turn our cold shoulders in the dignifying 
silence to prove that we protest and mourn 
his visit to the United States of America. 


Calling All Hogs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. PAUL B. DACUE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. DAGUE. Mr. Speaker, in the 
comparatively short time I have been in 
Congress I have learned to appreciate 
the finer qualities of a colleague while 
at the same time disagreeing with his 
legislative philosophy. My distinguished 
neighbor in the Old House Office Build- 
ing and a fellow member of the House 
Committee on Agriculture, the Honor- 
able Eart Hocan, is a fine, courteous 
gentleman and I am sure he is as high- 
ly regarded among his constitutents as 
he is among his colleagues of the 86th 
Congress. 

In his promotion of subsidies to farm- 
ers who market lightweight hogs it ap- 
pears, however, that he has ignored the 
lesson of agricultural history which 
points up the fact that what is intended 
to became a floor virtually becomes a 
ceiling with prices frozen at a low level. 
And, as with all other subsidized items, 
the producer increases his production at 
the guaranteed minimum and again we 
are up to our eyes in a commodity in 
which there is already a surplus. 

Included with these remarks are an 
editorial and a news item taken from 
Midwestern papers which underscore the 
objectionable features of Congressman 
Hocan's proposal: 

Count THIS ONE OUT 

If Representative Eart Hocan had run for 
Congress by promising Hoosier farmers $11 
a hundred for hogs, he~vouldn't have gotten 
enough votes to count. 

The I: gan proposal to make Government 
payments for lightweight hogs can all too 
easily lead to just such a fixed, low price. 
Briefly, Representative Hogan has offered a 
bill in Congress under which the Government 
would pay farmers up to $3 a hundred for 
lightweight hogs marketed when the price 
drops below $14 a hundred for this type. 
There are certain limits on the amount to be 
paid the individual farmer, and on the total 
annual cost of this temporary plan. 

In theory, the payment would induce 
farmers to sell off some of the present large 
numbers of hogs instead of feeding them 
out to best grade. It is generally known 
that there are too many hogs The market 
price has dropped to about 815 for best 
grades, and one way to get the price up is 
pole ae the number of pigs being grown 
ani 


What could happen tf the Hogan plan 
went into effect? Hog buyers can read and 
count like farmers and politicians. With an 
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oversupply of hogs and an assured Govern- 
ment payment to the farmer of $3 a hun- 
dred, the processor will reason that he can 
pay 311 a hundred in the market and let 
the Government carry $3 of his costs for 
what are really $14 hogs. 

Then would the farmer really be encour- 
aged to reduce the number of pigs being 
produced? It is a fact that overproduction 
of hogs is the sole reason why prices have 
come down. 

Again it's simply a matter of counting. 
Even at $15 a hundred, the average Hoosier 
farm operator can make some money on 
hogs. He's not making as much as he did 
when hogs sold for 620. He'd like to make 
more and when the oversupply is worked 
off, he will make more. 

But if the market Is fixed by a Govern- 
ment payment, the farmer who profits on 
100 hogs at $15 will correctly figure that he 
can make even more by selling 200 hogs. 
The practical result of the Hôgan plan would 
be more pigs, not less. Overproduction 
would be encouraged, and a vivid case in 
point for Indiana farmers is the wheat pro- 


There are other side effects, Government 
Payment plans have tended to freeze farm 
markets, with the bottom also becoming 
the top. Areas now competing with Indiana 
farmers in hog production would get the 
same payment and same push to continue 
competition. At a time when everyone 
agrees that the tem farm program 
is a failure, this would be a step to further 
Federal control of farming. 

This proposal should be givén a quick 
death in Congress. Hog farmers, working 

the free market, will solve this 
problem in pigs for themselves, 


Kuurvss Hrrs CONGRESSIONAL Pork Bu. 


William Kuhfuss, president of the Illinois 
Agricultural Association, Thursday lashed a 
congressional effort to pass incentive pay- 
ments for pork producers. 

A bill to provide special payments for pro- 
ducers who will market lightweight hogs has 
passed the House of Representatives Agricul- 
ture Committee and is awaiting action in the 
House Rules Committee. 

Kuhfuss said the bill is just like the other 
payment programs considered in the past 
few years—“It purports to benefit everyone, 
but actually benefits no one.” 

The bill provides a subsidy payment on all 
slaughter hogs marketed at live weights of 
from 175 to 190 pounds and places a guaran- 
tee on $14 per hundredweight on hogs. 

While farmers fear hog prices may go to 
$10 in the near future, Kuhfuss pointed out 
that this is not the most important point to 
observe, In 1955, ces did drop down 
around $10, but they came back to $14 in 
4 months and went to $16 in 8 months, 

“In fact in the past 10 years, the average 
annual price has been $18.33, considerably 
more than the $14 guarantee proposed,” he 
sald. 

“But, if the market were influenced by 
Government controls, chances are the $14 
floor would also become a ceiling as with 
other programs. Commodities under Goy- 
ernment controls today, without exception, 
are the ones in the most serious trorble. 

“Even the housewife will suffer under such 
an idea,” he continued. “The program will 
lower meat prices slightly, proponents say, 
but if she doesn't pay a price based at least 
partly on what the farmers get, she'll have 
to make up the difference in added taxes.” 

Summarizing the program Kuhfuss com- 
mented. “This kind of legislation can mean 
only one thing—runaway pork production 
unrelated to demand, reduced income for 
the farmer and a higher tax burden for all 
taxpayers.” 
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Khrushchev’s Real Game 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROMAN 


C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I should 
like to call attention of my colleagues to 
an article which appeared in the Wash- 
ington Star by Mr. David Lawrence on 
September 14, 1959. I agree with these 
views. 

The article follows: 

KeRUSHCHEY's REAL GAME—PrEMIER’s AIM Is 

SEEN AS DEADENING OF MORAL FORCE OPPOS- 

ING COMMUNISM 


(By David Lawrence) 


The American people are entitled to know 
the game Soviet Premier Khrushchey is play- 


It is a game of diversion—rockets to the 
moon, protracted conferences on disarma- 
ment and nuclear tests and summit talks 
that if, carried on for years, are intended to 
make the American people grow weary of 
international tension and finally to accept 
the immoral and unlawful conquests of 
millions of peoples now enslaved. 

There are two instruments of power in the 
World today that can affect the peace of 
mankind. One is military, and it is designed 
to act as a deterrent to physical aggression. 
The other is moral force which when devel- 
Oped to full strength can influence whole na- 
tions and cause them to rise up against their 
Oppresasors. 

Mr. Khrushehev's game is to deaden the 
Moral force that has made liberty loving na- 
tions so articulate in world history in behalf 
of human freedom. 

Khrushchey’s game is to make it appear 
that, by exchanges of visits, by expansion of 
trade, by constant talk of peaceful coexist- 
ence, Americans are abandoning their dedi- 
Cation to moral force. This is expected to 
Giscourage revolt behind the Iron Curtain. 
For, if America becomes indifferent, the cap- 
tive nations, «it is presumed, will lose all 
hope, 

Mr. Khrushchev’s game is based on a be- 
lief that Americans are influenced only by 

and materialism—solely by the 
desire of businessmen for more trade—and 
that such idealism as remains can be an- 
esthetized wearisome and exhausting 
negotiations, or by implied threats of war 
through emphasis on missile and rocket de- 
velopment, : 

Mr. Khrushchev's game reaches a climax 
in propaganda intensity this week as he 
Visits the United States. The dispatches 
and radio reports from America telling of 
enthusiasm” for him, official honors paid 
and courtesies extended, together with news 
Pictures of high American officials fraterniz- 
ing with Mr. Khrushchev, will be displayed 
throughout Eastern Europe and behind the 

n Curtain, generally, as meaning approval 
of Communist policies by the people of the 
United States and their Government, 

What can the American people do about 
it all? Various types of protests have been 
Planned for the next 2 weeks and will be 
publicized widely. These devices are effec- 
tive psychologically to some extent abroad, 
but it 1s here in Washington that the biggest 
Opportunity has been missed. 

The Congress speaks for the American 
People. It should have decided to stay in 
*ession throughout the Khrushchev visit to 
‘low for an extensive debate on the cold 
War issues. This would have told the world 
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in unequivocal terms that the American 
people have not forgotten what happened in 
Hungary and East Germany. It would have 
furnished an opportunity to ask Mr. Khru- 
shchev openly what has become of the mil- 
lions of persons exiled to concentration 
camps behind the Iron Curtain, and to ex- 
pose to full view the operations of his auto- 
cratic government. 

For moral force is potent when it effec- 
tively expresses a nation's ideals, and when 


‘it seeks by debate and discussion to under- 


line and emphasize the basic principles of 
human freedom. 

Actually there is only one issue. It is the 
self-determination of peoples everywhere— 
the right of the people to vote in free elec- 
tions and choose their rulers. In the Soviet 
Union, only one party can vote and military 
duress is applied to suppress free speech and 
debate. Just the other day, Mr. Khrushchev 
himself publicly told a group of Soviet 
writers that they were overstepping the 
bounds in their criticism, and that he might 
have “to shoot a few of you, and my hand 
will not tremble." 

Moral force means a constant emphasis on 
the right of peoples to govern themselves, 

Moral force means the exercise of the right 
of free speech persistently, without regard to 
the inhibitions of official courtesy. For, 
while the President and high officials of our 
own Government must follow the “ameni- 
ties,” this does not bind the American peo- 
ple. There must, of course, be only peaceful 
demonstrations and never the slightest en- 
couragement of disorder. But the American 
people ought not to be misled into allowing 
so-called “courtesy” to squelch those ex- 
pressions of contempt for tyranny which 
ought never to be suppressed. 

For the “butcher of Budapest,” and the 
man who is responsible for the murder, exile, 
and imprisonment of tens of thousands of 
people in Eastern Europe, cannot be allowed 
to believe that his crimes have been for- 
gotten. To kowtow to dictators, and let 
them misconstrue official courtesy as ap- 
proval of their cruel acts, would be a back- 
ward step for America in world history. 

Today tens of millions of people in the 
world are in bondage. Many of them are 
being tortured daily in concentration camps 
by the two big Communist regimes—in Mos- 
cow and Peiping. It is time to show the 
deepest sympathy for the oppressed and to 
speak frankly to the visiting ruler who has 
earned the doubtful distinction of having 
by his acts become the cruelest man in the 
world today. 

Prayers are in- order—prayers to the Al- 
mighty to give courage to the faltering and 
to find ways to bring the criminally guilty to 
the bar of justice. “Peaceful coexistence” 
should mean freedom for everybody, and not 
a world half-slave and halt-free. 


Hon. Isidore Dollinger 


SPEECH 
HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, it is 
pleasant to hear these encomiums heaped 
upon my very dear friend, ISIDORE DOL- 
LINGER, of New York. He is deserving of 
all. He has served quite a number of 
years in the House, and now he is being 
rewarded by his political friends and the 
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citizenry in New York to become the dis- 
trict attorney of Bronx County. I am 
sure he will bring to play in that impor- 
tant office, the same high qualities that 
he has exemplified in this Chamber. I 
have been always happy in my associa- 
tion with him—I call him my friend. 
He is a duly dedicated public servant, as 
sagacious as he is kind—as persevering 
as he is gentle. We all, I am sure, wish 
him good fortune and good health in his 
new station, 


Historical Values 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. NEWELL A. GEORGE 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, the real 
Significance of historical sites has been 
recognized by one of the most progressive 
and forward looking civic organizations 
in this country, the Kansas City (Kans.) 
Chamber of Commerce. 

All too seldom do businessmen take 
time out of their busy lives to give con- 
sideration to the historical values and 
the beneficial effect upon future genera- 
tions of the preservation of important 
reminders of days long past, 

In Kansas City, Kans., Mr. Speaker, is 
the Huron Indian Cemetery which is 
steeped in historical lore of the Indian 
of long ago. The city of Fort Scott has 
within its limits the site of the old fort 
named for Gen. Winfield Scott. The 
prairie or grassland near Bazaar, Kans., 
is ideal for the preservation of the fron- 
tier plains viewed by early pioneers. 

Mr. Speaker, included in my remarks 
is the resolution adopted on August 25, 
1959, by the Kansas City (Kans.) Cham- 
ber of Commerce, of which I am proud to 
be a member. 


RESOLUTION 


Whereas it is proposed to establish two 
national parks In Kansas—one a historic 
park at Fort Scott, the other a prairie or 
grasslands park in the vicinity of Bazaar; 
and r 

Whereas the parks would be the first na- 
tional ones in Kansas—neighboring States 
already having one or more; and 

Whereas the Fort Scott site for the pro- 
posed historic park would preserve old struc- 
tures, including a military bridge con- 
structed in the Civil War; headquarters 
house erected in 1842 and now used as a 
museum; an original soldiers barracks; Fort 
Blair, one of three original blockhoures in 
75 State, and national cemetery No. 1; 
an 

Whereas the prairie or grasslands park 
would preserve in its natural state the flora 
and fauna of the virgin Kansas prairie and 
provide present and future generations with 
the priceless privilege of seeing and knowing 
the unique beauty of a plains area typical 
of that which existed in the historic and 
colorful days when they were seen by the 
first white men: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, by the Board of Directors of the 
Kansas City (Kans.) Chamber of Commerce, 
That it endorses these endeavors, 
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Adopted by the Board of Directors of the 
Kansas City (Kans.) Chamber of Commerce 
at its regular meeting held August 25, 1959. 

F. J. Nasu, MD. 
President, Kansas City, Kans., 
Chamber of Commerce. 

Attest: 

ELLSWORTH GREEN, Ji., 
Executive Manager. 


Mr. Nikita (the “Red Hitler”) 
Khrushchev 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GERALD T. FLYNN 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. FLYNN. Mr. Speaker, freedom 
and decency are at stake in the visit of 
Mr. Nikita—the “Red Adolf Hitler“ 
Khrushchey to our beloved country. 
This is the first time in the history of 
the United States of America that a dic- 
tator, whose soul is sustained with the 
blood of millions of human beings, is to 
be given the red carpet treatment in the 
home of liberty. Indeed, never before in 
the history of the Western Hemisphere, 
has the slavemaster of numerous peoples 
been welcomed, officially or unofficially, 
to any American Republic. 

It is alleged that this state visit will 
open the eyes of the Marxist-Leninist 
dictator to the strength of America and 
the united will of Americans to maintain 
their ideals. The truth is that every 
Marxist writer in the world is hailing 
the visit of Mr. Khrushchev, their chief 
prophet, as a triumph for the Soviet 
Government.. If Adolf Hitler, in the 
midst of his campaign of extermination 
against God-loving people, had been in- 
vited to Washington, the whole news- 
paper, radio, and television industry 
would have expressed righteous indig- 
nation and pointed out the prestige 
value of such a visit to the vicious Nazi 
movement. American citizens, who love 
God and their neighbor, are equally in- 
dignant about the press, radio, and tele- 
vision buildup accorded to the “Red 
Adolf Hitler,” Mr. Nikita Khrushchey. 

The visit of the “Red Fascist’ Khru- 
shchev is a result of a careful, slick 
propaganda campaign which first 
brought Anastas Mikoyan, one of the 
worst Soviet conspirators, to this coun- 
try as an unofficial guest. Part of the 
campaign was the subsequent reception 
given to Comrade Frol Koslov. After 
the visit by tyrant Khrushchev, we may 
expect another slick campaign to invite 
tyrant Josip Broz-Tito, still unrepentant 
about the murder of five American air- 
men who, inadvertently, flew over the 
territory of Yugoslavia. 

It is a splendid civic and religious 
attitude to forgive and forget offenses, 
crimes, and sins when the sinner repents 
and shows firm signs of amendment. 
The tyrant Khrushchev is honored, how- 
ever, at the very moment when his 
Marxist-Leninist partners in crime in the 
Far East are engaged in another series 
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of aggressions. The peoples of Laos and 
of the Republic of Vietnam can testify 
about the peaceful coexistence offered 
by Kremlin agents. In fact, the evi- 
dence is overwhelmingly to the effect 
that Dictator Nikita Khrushchey and 
Mr. Mao Tse-tung, the Soviet gauleiter 
of China, are wholly unrepentant crimi- 
nals. How many more million human 
beings have to be killed or enslaved in 
order that the hypocrisy of the Soviets 
and their sympathizers and fellow-tray- 
elers can be understood by the most 
naive onlookers? 

The people of Wisconsin and the citi- 
zens of every State in the Union believe 
in representative government, in demo- 
cratic procedures, in free elections, in a 
free press, and in religious ideals. Those 
who uphold these noble principles have a 
right to question the wisdom of a policy 
which, directly and indirectly, tends to 
glorify a political boss who, rightly, is 
called “the hangman of the Ukraine.” 

We who love freedom and democracy 
have a right to protest against the evils 
which will follow this visit. A bad prece- 
dent has been established. Citizens who 
love God and country must be on guard 
against future campaigns to undermine 
freedom and national security. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, I ask unani- 
mous consent to include the following 
statement by Col. August G. Rudd, re- 
tired, which was published in the New 
York Times on September 4, 1959: 
[From the New York Times, Sept. 4, 1959] 
KHRUSHCHEV VISIT OPPOSED—OFFICIAL INVI- 

TATION Is VIEWED AS INCREASING SOVIET 

PRESTIGE 
To the EDITOR OF THE New Tonx Times: 

Washington officials have expressed con- 
cern lest Khrushehev's visit give “a shot in 
the arm to Communist activities in South 
America.” Its alertness also should extend 
to the whole world, for there is real danger 
in regarding this visit as a simple gesture of 
good will, of little, or only localized, signifi- 
cance. 

It is no secret that this opportunity long 
has been one of the major goals of Kremlin 
diplomacy. The Soviets have everything to 
gain and nothing to lose by this exchange 
of visits, in which the killer in the Kremlin 
is placed on an equal footing with the Presi- 
dent of the United States, the last great cita- 
del of freedom. N 

Since 1934 Khrushchey has been knee- 
deep in the bloody atrocities of the Soviet 
Union. It was he who cleaned up the 
Ukraine in a 12-year ruthless reign of terror. 
A single mass grave at Vinnetsa, uncovered 
by the Germans in World War II, found 
10,000 victims, fully dressed, with hands tied 
behind them, each shot in the head. Khru- 
shchev's shocking record of inhumanities is 
long and consistent, but his treachery and 
brutality to the freedom fighters of Hungary 
still rankles in the minds of all decent 
people, 

GOAL OF WORLD CONQUEST 

Now, by its official invitation, our Goy- 
ernment is committed to making his visit 
a triumphal procession. In so doing it is 
ofending the sensibilities of tens of millions 
of Americans and has taken unto Itself a 
task that is not only dangerous but can be 
tragic In its ultimate consequences. Keep 
in mind that the Communists long have ad- 
mitted that they intend to conquer the 
world, and now are boasting that they have 
taken about one- half of it in a space of 
only 40 years. 
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Every step in their conquest is planned. 
With this perspective, we can begin to see 
the advantages they expect from the Khru- 
shchev “affair.” 

It will give a tremendous boost to Soviet 
prestige all over the world, and discourage 
the last hopes of freedom within the 16 
enslaved countries. “Captive Nations Week“ 
to them must appear to be a cruel hoax, 
as we honor their captors. It will be very 
sad news to those in the Soviet Union who 
still dream of freedom. 

It will tend to cause dissension among 
our allies, and weaken our position in deal- 
ing with the Soviets, playing into the hands 
of Communists, their fronts, fellow travelers, 
and appeasers all over the world. Thus it 
will facilitate the infiltration and conquest 
from within other free nations. 

It will encourage Red China to expect sim- 
ilar. hospility and then admission to the 
United Nations. 

If any agreements should be reached as a 
result of these visits, the Soviet record since 
1933 proves conclusively that they would be 
worthless since the Red dictators have vio- 
lated the most solemn obligations as soon 
as it served their purpose. 


` PROLONGED COLD WAR 


The cold war could be ended tomorrow 
if the Kremlin so desired. All that is needed 
is for the Communists to cease their numer- 
ous campaigns of conquest. But they have 
given not the slightest indication of stop- 
ping this war in which they have been so 
strinkingly successful—i6 nations and 800 
million people enslaved. 

There is no antagonism between the Rus- 
sian and American peoples. But does any- 
one believe that strewing flowers in the path 
of Communist dictators will alter their de- 
termination to destroy us as the chief 
obstacle to their world domination? The 
door to peace must always be kept open, but 
if such nalivete influences our policies we 
shall, indeed, be in grave danger. 

At this véry time this peace offensive was 
started the Reds launched new attacks on 
Laos and in India. Knowing Khrushchev’s 
earnest desire for the visit, it would seem 
that the least we should have exacted as a 
quid pro quo was a cessation of new wars 
and threats of war. But their aggressions 
continue. This cold war (history may well 
record it as world war IIT) is principally 
psychological. Propaganda, publicity, and 
infiltration are the shock troops so long as 
they can win. 

Khrushchev's visit has created new and 
pressing problems not only in Latin America 
but on all continents. As the Communists 
are quick to také advantage of favorable 
conditions, the free world should vigorously 
counter increased Communist activities, lest 
this visit prove to be another Soviet diplo- 
matic victory. 

Aucustus G. Rupp, 
Colonel, U.S. Army (Retired). 
Gan] N Crty, N.Y., August 26, 1959, 


A Note of Appreciation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM J. RANDALL 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, Seplember 14, 1959 


Mr. RANDALL. Mr. Speaker, on this 
last day of the 1st session of the 86th 

ngress I want to express in the REC- 
ofp my thanks to my colleagues for their 
many kindnesses, 
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Seated in March for the unexpired 
term of the late George H. Christopher, 
I missed the benefit of orientation pro- 
vided for the class of new Members. Al- 
though junior to this group everyone 
has been most considerate and even my 
fellow first-termers have been helpful. 

I take this opportunity to thank the 
leadership of the House, the chairmen 
of the two full committees, of which I 
am a member and on which it has been 
my privilege to serve; as well as the 
chairmen of the subcommittees and 
those committee members with whom it 
has been such a pleasure to work; and 
all of those associated with the clerk’s 
office, and the office of the doorkeeper, 
the document room, and the many liai- 
son representatives who have been gen- 
erous with their assistance to a new 
Member. 

Finally, I want to say that all this 
friendliness has been heartwarming and 
I shall forever be grateful. 


Ike’s Household (Whew) Budget 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


Or NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, a very 
interesting article has just come to my 
attention. It is particularly appropriate 
in view of the fact that the Congress has 
cut the President’s budget estimates by 
More than $1,882 million. 

The article was written by Ed Koterba 
and appeared in the Washington Daily 
News of May 14, 1959, as follows: 


From the Washington Daily News, Sept. 14, 
1959] 


IXI Ss Hovsenotp (WHrw) BUDGET 
(By Ed Koterba) 


I hope President Eisenhower has more 
Success with the national budget than he's 
having with his own household’ budget. 

He'll have tough treading to make ends 
meet at 1600 Pennsylvania Avenue this com- 
ing year if the estimates I have are correct. 
And they are. 

Take the cost of maids, for instance. Back 
in 1938, before inflation, when Eleanor 
Roosevelt supervised the household chores, 
they were hired at $19 a week. 

In Ike's household budget for 1960, 

e's going to have to pay her maids, 
Out of our pockets, $50.80 a week, plus board. 
Mrs. Roosevelt required only five maids. 
Mamie has eight. 

Domestic help around the White House 
in 1938 was paid $85,000. This year it's 
Costing Mamie and us taxpayers $278,440. 

Take a look at the garden expenses. In 
1938, the Chief Executive required only five 
Fardeners who drew total wages of $7,500. 

Although the White House grounds 
haven't increased a square inch since then, 
Tke now needs 12 gardeners—at a cost of 
845,110. The only major change in the 

Srounds, as I see it, is the President's golfing 
green, 

In the old days—back in 1938—our Presi- 
dent needed only 60 police and Secret Serv- 
ice agents to guard him and his house. We 
Paid em $150,650. Now, although there is 
still one White House and one President to 
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protect, there are 160 agents around, for a 
total outlay of $1,055,000. 

I mean, this high cost of living is going 
to do things to Ike's budget. 

The total 1960 estimate comes to $5,401,000. 
This is for 615 people who work there, not 
including the President who gets $150,000. 

This cost doesn’t take into account Camp 
David, the expenses for which have never 
been revealed. 

Then there’s the President's two cabin 
cruisers, Barbara Ann and the Susie E, which 
cost the Government about $60,000 a year 
to keep shipshape, not to forget Ike's $3 
million Super-Constellation, Columbine III, 
with its ground and flight crew of 28, which 
costs $711 an hour to operate. And two six- 
passenger planes, which cost about $35 an 
hour to run. 

In addition, Ike has at his disposal several 
$350-an-hour helicopters, and a $1,000 mo- 
torized golf car which is driven by a Secret 
Service man. 

Finally, there's his $30,000 bubbletop Lin- 
coln, and a new Cadillac and a Chrysler 
Imperial with sliding roof, plus two armored 
Secret Service escort Cadillacs costing 
$130,000. 

I'd say Ike's household budget will get its 
biggest shock when the Air Force delivers 
that jet airliner which is costing $4.7 million. 

One thing sure, if the President's budget 
won't balance this coming year, he can't 
blame Congress. 


Hon, Thomas Burke 
SPEECH 


HON. BARRATT O'HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I am deeply grieved to learn of the pass- 
ing of Tom Burke, and to the members 
of his family I join with the gentleman 
from Ohio {Mr. AsHiey] and others of 
my colleagues in expression of sincere 
sympathy. Tom Burke and I were of 
that group of new Members who came 
to the 81st Congress, feeling very keenly 
that in the elections of 1948 was a clear 
mandate for liberal legislation. We were 
bound together by mutual interests and 
the ties of a personal friendship that 
resulted from our association, grew ever 
warmer as the months of Congress in 
which we were fellow freshmen passed 
on and which continued until his un- 
timely death. His service in the Con- 
gress was marked by loyal and effective 
championing of the causes in which he 
believed and from adherence to which 
he never retreated. He was outstanding 
among the new Members of the 81st 
Congress. I doubt. if any Member of 
the House ever left after one term of 
service with more friends or a higher 
record of constructive liberal statesman- 
ship, His heart was in the welfare of 
people, the men and women who are 
not in the seats of the mighty but do 
the hard work of the world, faithfully 
making their contribution to our coun- 
try and to our times, and for whom he 
always was spokesman, advocate, friend, 
and champion. Tom Burke's passing is 
a loss to our country and to his former 
colleagues in this body it brings a very 
keen personal grief. 
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The Complex, Confusing, Litigious Labor 
Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARLAN HAGEN 


OF CALIFORNTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. HAGEN. Mr. Speaker, submitted 
herewith for the attention of Congress 
and the public is an analysis of the 1959 
Labor Act, prepared by a staff of labor 
relations experts of the Research In- 
stitute of America, Inc. It is captioned 
“Management's New Rights Under the 
1959 Labor Law” by Leo Cherne, the 
executive director of the institute. 

The point I make is that this report 
is only the first of several interpreta- 
tions, which may be internally consistent 
but in conflict with other reports. Un- 
doubtedly all features of the act, with 
the possible exception of those sections 
dealing with internal union manage- 
ment, will be litigated in courts across 
the land. When the record is completed 
it will be certain that this law will have 
proved to be complex, confusing, and 
litigious. 

It is my opinion that these vices, in 
the main, can be attributed to the fact 
that the compromise finally passed was 
based largely on the Landrum-Griffin 
bill. This proposal was hastily drafted 
and hastily considered without the ben- 
efit of close scrutiny by either labor, 
management, or the public. 

It should follow that the public should 
give full credit to those legislators who 
endeavored to make an objective, rea- 
soned choice between the competing pro- 
posals identified very incompletely to 
the public through public and private 
news media and propaganda. In other 
words, all Americans should recognize 
that this was an issue over which dif- 
ferences of opinion should produce no 
rancor or condemnation. The institute 
analysis reads as follows: 

MANAGEMENT'S New RIGHTS UNDER THE 

1959 Lanor Law 

Employers gained important new pro- 
tections in the law resulting from the Mc- 
Clellan hearings, but the rights are narrow- 
ly circumscribed. To enjoy the benefits 
without exposing itself to new dangers, a 
company must know just where and how 
the new lines are drawn, as described in this 
report. 

Note, too, that the new law has weakened 
management’s hand in some respects, par- 
ticularly in dealing with an economic strike; 
and has imposed additional reporting re- 
sponsibilities on employers. 

Unionized or not, almost every employer is 
potentially affected by the 1959 legislation. 
Its main impact will be felt in the following 
situations: 

If a union uses picketing to force your 
employees to sign up, or force you to recog- 
nize the union, it will run into new curbs 
on such tactics. 

You run less risk of a secondary boycott, 
since unions are now barred from pressuring 
your customers, suppliers, truckers, and so 
forth. 

If you a small business, you are no longer 
in no man’s land. The protection available 
to your larger competitors is now equally 
accessible to you. 
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Members in bullding trades are free to 
enter special hiring arrangements with their 
unions, 

You will face fewer demands for payments 
and other abuses that come close to bribery 
or extortion. 

If you face a strike on economic issues, 
you will have to be prepared to hold out 
much longer. Replaced strikers can now 
vote. 

Promanagement people within a union are 
now given added opportunity to present their 
point of view—potentially affecting the atti- 
tude of the union as a whole. i 

You face a new complicated reporting task 
It any expenditures by your company affect 
employee attitudes toward the union or col- 
lective bargaining. 

The economic impact of many of these 
changes will be felt immediately as both 
labor and management begin to anticipate 
the new balance of powers won and lost. 
This, despite the fact that legally the modi- 
fications of the Taft-Hartley law won't be- 
come effective until 60 days after the Presi- 
dent signs the bill; other provisions of the 
new law won't go into effect until 90 days 
after enactment; and reports won't be due 
until even later. 


CURBS ON PICKETING TO FORCE UNION 
RECOGNITION 


If your workforce is not now organized and 
you have good reason to believe that most of 
your employees would just as well do without 
a union, your chances of successfully fighting 
off a unionization effort have now been 
greatly increased. : 

Your hand will have been similarly 
strengthened if your employees have already 
chosen a union, but you are being pressured 
to recognize another group. 

In both situations the union seeking recog- 
nition will run into restrictions which the 
new law places on picketing. Aimed chiefly 
at Teamster tactics often called blackmail 
picketing, the new provisions will hamper 
other strong-arm methods as well. 


WHEN PICKETING CAN BE STOPPED 


Whether a union seeks to persuade em- 
Ployees to joint up or tries to force manage- 
ment to recognize it as the workers’ bargain- 
ing representative, it can no longer use pick- 
eting in three basic situations: 

1. Where the employees have, within the 
preceding 12 months, voted against union- 
ization. 

2. Where the employees are already repre- 
sented by a union. The existence of a valid 
union contract bars any new election for up 
to 2 years (of course a bona fide union must 
be involved, not a company-dominated or- 
ganization). 

3. After the union has picketed for a reas- 
onable period of time without filing a peti- 
tion for an election among the employees.” 
This time certainly cannot be more than 30 
days and may possibly be less if the NLRB 
80 orders. 

Action: Once picketing in any of these 
circumstances has come to the NLRB’s at- 
tention, the Board must immediately seek a 
court injunction to stop further picketing. 

WHEN PICKETING MAY CONTINUE 

Though many of the proponents of new 
curbs set out to bar all recognition picketing, 
the new law allows three important excep- 
tions: 

1. Once the union has petitioned for an 
election, it may carry on (or resume) its 
picketing. However, the NLRB must then 
moye quickly to hold the election, shortcut- 
ting some of its usual time-consuming pro- 
cedures. 

Observation: The Board's newly granted 
power to let its regional officers handle elec- 
tion cases should help speed up this process. 

2. When the NLRB has reasonable cause to 
believe the picketing union’s charge that the 
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employees’ present organization Is company- 
dominated, In such a case the Board must 
find the charge has no reasonable basis be- 
fore seeking an injunction against the 
pickets. 

3. So-called informational picketing, by 
which the union seeks to inform the public 
that the company is nonunion. Such picket- 
ing may go on indefinitely without violating 
the law, unless it causes truckers or other 
workers to refuse to cross the picket line. 

Observation: This provision may actually 
favor unions more than did the fromer Taft- 
Hartley rule. In the Curtis case now before 
it, the Supreme Court may well hold that it 
was not legal under Taft-Hartley for a union 
to picket at all unless it had the backing 
of a majority of the employees; yet the new 
law allows some picketing even though the 
union does not have majority status. 


SUPPLIERS AND CUSTOMERS ARE NOW SAFE FROM 
SECONDARY BOYCOTTS 


If you have a dispute with a union, you 
will no longer have to contend with the in- 
direct pressure usually referred to as a sec- 
ondary boycott. Here is the important dis- 
tinction which labor law makes between pri- 
mary and secondary boycotts: 

Suppose a union claiming to represent your 
employees concentrates its fire on you by, 
for instance, circulating “please do not pa- 
tronze and similar notices, the union 
would be engaging in a primary boycott, 
since your company is the target of its ef- 
forts. Such an action is well within the 
law unless the union does not in fact repre- 
sent a majority of your employees. 

But suppose the union tries to cave you in 
by picketing your suppliers, etc., to force 
them to stop doing business with you, such 
indirect pressure—that is, not placed di- 
rectly upon you—is called a secondary boy- 
cott. Contrary to the intent of the authors 
of the Taft-Hartley Act, only some secondary 
boycotts were held to be illegal. Several 
loopholes in that law enabled unions to get 
around the prohibition. The new 1959 law 
has now closed most of these loopholes. 


These practices are outlawed 


It has been illegal right along for a union 
trying to organize or win contract Improve- 
ments from company A to induce or en- 
courage the employees of company B to 
strike, picket, or refuse to handle the goods 
of A. Under the new, reworded provision, 


however, additional practices are equally 
illegal. A union cannot: 
1. Induce individual employees—like 


truckdrivers of the second firm—to boycott 
the target company. This is sometimes 
done, for instance, as they approach the 
gates of the target firm. Such inducement 
was not banned under the original Taft- 
Hartley Act, on the theory that it is aimed 
at individual rather than concerted conduct 
by the truckdrivers. The new amendments 
change all that. 

2. Induce or encourage farm laborers, rail- 
way or airline employees, supervisors, etc., 
to refuse to handle the goods of a target 
company. Since such groups were techni- 
cally not employees as defined by Taft- 
Hartley, the ban on secondary boycotts did 
not apply to them. The 1959 change in 
wording brings them under the secondary 
boycott restriction, 

3. Persuade the second company itself, 
rather than its employees, to stop doing 
business with the target firm by threatening 
& strike or other economſo retaliation, Such 
pressure on the management of supplier or 
customer companies is now specifically out- 
lawed, 

4. Force the second company, by strike or 
otherwise, to sign an agreement that it will 
not deal with the target company. Such a 
hot cargo agreement is illegal, and existing 
contracts of this type are declared unforcible 
and void, 
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Recommendation: When it comes to stop- 
ping an attempt at a secondary boycott, you 
may have a choice: either to go after the 
union yourself, if you are the target, or to 
have your supplier or customer take legal 
action. Especially where one of the com- 
panies involved is too small to quallfy under 
NLRB's standards, it may be advantageous 
to let them take the lead—going to a State 
court may quickly produce an injunction 
against the boycott. 

Important exceptions: As a concession to 
labor's viewpoint and in recognition of es- 
tablished industry practice, several excep- 
tions were written into the law: 

1, Publicity other than picketing may be 
used eyen on customers of a company with 
whom the union is having a dispute. For 
instance, a union in conflict with a manu- 
facturer could use publicity to advise the 
public that a particular store handles goods 
produced in a struck shop. There are two 
important limitations: (a) the publicity 
must be truthful, and (b) it may not have 
the effect of inducing an employee of the 
second company (the store) to refuse to 
make deliveries or perform other services. 

2. Refusal to cross a picket line will not 
be considered a secondary boycott provided 
two conditions are met: (a) the strike is 
duly authorized by a union that the com- 
pany would legally have to recognize as bar- 
gaining agent for its employees and (b) the 
workers (such as truckdrivers) who refuse 
to cross the picket line do so on their own 
initiative without being induced by the 
union. 

Anticipates: This is potentially a big and, 
from management's point of view, a very 
seriaus loophole. It could turn out to be one 
of the ways around the new law which the 
Teamsters’ lawyers are said to be currently 
looking for. The reasons is that it would 
seem to permit truckers, for instance, to aid 
other unions by refusing to cross their picket 
lines. 

3. In the garment industry, a special kind 
of subcontracting is established practice. 
Typically the jobber buys the piece goods, 
possibly even has them cut, but the actual 
sewing is done in contractor shops. The law 
enables the International Ladies' Garment 
Workers! Union, for instance, to continue re- 
quiring jobbers to agree they will not do 
business with nonunion contractors. The 
new provision guarantees that this practice 
does not violate the antiboycott provision 
by providing that the jobber and contractor 
will in effect be considered a single employer. 

4. In the construction industry an em- 
ployer may also make an agreement with 
the trade unions not to use nonunionized 
subcontractors at the site of the construc- 
tion, alteration, painting, or repair of a 
building, structure, or other work. But note 
that, if he refuses to make such a contract, 
the union cannot picket at the construction 
site. (A provision that would have exempted 
such picketing was knocked out of the bill 
in the last days of the congressional ma- 
neuvering.) 


SMALL BUSINESS NO LONGER IN NO MAN'S 
LAND 


Effective immediately, small companies 
have availabie legal means with which to 
stop unfair union pressures. Of course such 
companies may in turn be hauled into court 
if they engage in any unfair management 
practices. The new provision represents a 
radical change, since small business has been 
caught for more than 2 years in a labor re- 
lations no man’s land. 

The National Labor Relations Board flatly 
refused to handle any case involving a com- 
pany with less than a certain minimum 
amount of Interstate business, The NLRB’s 
right to restrict its activities in this way 
has now been approved. 

The State courts were previously unable to 
come to the rescue if the case involved an un- 
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fair labor practice or a question of represen- 
tation governed by the aNtional Labor Rela- 
tions Act since under the so-called pre- 
emption doctrine such matters were reserved 
to the Federal agencies and courts. (Guss 
v. Utah, 351 U.S, 1). 

Now an employer (or a union) can go to 
a State court or any agency to stop any il- 
legal activities. 

Practices which can now be stopped: Up 
to now unions have been able to do many 
things with impunity to small companies 
trapped in no man’s land. They could use 
blackmail picketing to force a company to 
pressure its employees into joining the union 
against their wishes or where the employees 
were already represented by another certified 
union. They could employ secondary boy- 
cotts to presuade customers to stop dealing 
with the company or to persuade carriers 
not to handle its goods. They could make 
excessive contract demands which amounted 
to bargaining in bad faith. 

In turn, small companies will now find 
that they can be legally stopped from actions 
like firing an employee for union activity; 
threatening empolyees during a union-or- 
ganizing campaign; trying to buy their al- 
leglance with raises or other benefits; refus- 
ing to bargain in good faith. 

When to turn to NLRB 


Since the new law specifically. prohibits 
the National Labor Relations Board from re- 
fusing to handle any cases which it now 
accepts, the standards presently in effect will 
continue. This means that you must go to 
the Board—rather than the State—for 
help if you qualify under the following rules. 

For nonretail establishments, the Board 
will handle a case if the interstate outflow 
or inflow, direct or indirect, comes to at least 
$50,000 annually. 

Direct outflow refers to goods shipped or 
services furnished by the employer outside 
the State. Indirect outflow includes sales 
within the State to users who meet any 
Standard except an indirect inflow or indir- 
ect outflow standard. 

Direct inflow refers to goods or services 
furnished directly to the employer from out- 
side the State. 

Indirect inflow refers to the purchase of 
goods or services which originated outside 
the employer's State, but which he pur- 
chases from a seller within the State. 

Direct and indirect outflow are combined 
by the Board to determine 1f the $50,000 min- 
imum is met. Direct and indirect inflow 
are also combined. However, for purposes 
of determining jurisdiction, the NLRB will 
not combine the value of outflow and inflow. 

For retail concerns, the rule is that the 
Board will take jurisdiction if the annual 
gross volume of business comes to $500,000. 

There are additional rules, too many to 
mention here, affecting specinl lines—asso- 
ciations, office bulldings, utilities, transit 
Systems, newspapers, and communication 
systems, and companies whose business has 
a subtantial impact on national defense. 


If you are too small for NLRB 


Under the new act you really get a break 
if you are too small for the NLRB. In the 
great majority of States you can turn to your 
local court for relief, In a few States you 
must go to the State labor relations board or 
Bimilar administrative agency. 


You don't have to wait for the NLRB to 
turn you down before making use of the 
alternatives now available, As soon as you 
know that you cannot qualify under the 
Board's self-imposed standards above, you 
can seek an injunction from your State 
court or file a complaint with your State 
izbor relations board. In most cases you 
should receive quick and effective relief from 
the union pressure. 

Your chances of getting prompt relief 
from a State court wil! actually be better 
than if you could turn to NLRB. One rea- 
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son why the unions opposed this particular 
solution to the no man's land problem was 
the fact that they fear the conservatism of 
the average State court judge and dread a 
return to the injunctions of the 1920's. 
Observation: Relief by injunction is of 
course only the first—though the most im- 
portant—step. In order to settle the issue 
finally, the State agency will need authority 
to order.an election, This is the reason why 
many State legislatures will be passing labor 
relations acts at their next sessions. 
SPECIAL HIRING RULES FOR THE BUILDING 
‘TRADES 


Recognizing the practices prevailing in 
parts of the building and construction in- 
dustry, the new law allows certain Uumited 
exceptions. Companies may make arrange- 
ments with unions in the following situa- 
tions: 

Employers may legally sign a contract with 
the union even before the workers are actu- 
ally hired. 

Such an agreement may require the worker 
to join the union within 7 days after he 
starts on the job (against the 30 days pro~ 
vided in all other lines). 

The agreement may require the employer 
to notify the unlon of employment oppor- 
tunities, permit them to refer qualified ap- 
plicants, specify minimum qualifications and 
set up priorities for employment. 

Exception: Since such arrangements come 
very close to imposing a closed shop, the 
provision is specifically made noneffective 
im the 19 States which have right-to-work 
laws. 

Observation: Any group of employees who 
are forced by such arrangements to join a 
union against their wishes can petition for 
a deauthorization election and eliminate the 
union shop. 

Observation: Note that in a last-minute 
maneuyer another special provision for the 
construction industry was not put into the 
law, Therefore the construction and build- 
ing unions have no specal exemption from 
the boycott provisions; they may not picket 
a construction site against a nonunion sub- 
contractor if such action would induce em- 
ployees of other companies working on the 
same job to lay down their tools. 


PROTECTION AGAINST OTHER ABUSES 


In line with its general purposes of elimi- 
nating unsavory practices, the law estab- 
Ushes additional safeguards. Three of these 
reform provisions will be of particular in- 
terest to management: 

1. Demanding fees from motor vehicle op- 
erators for the so-called privilege of loading 
and unloading.trucks is made a crime. 

2. Picketing for the purpose of exacting a 
bribe from the employer is declared to be 
a crime, punishable by a fine of $10,000 or 
imprisonment up to 20 years, or both. 

3. Using threats of force or violence to in- 
terfere with or prevent the exercise of a union 
member's rights under the act is punishable 
by a fine of $1,000 or imprisonment up to 
1 year, or both. Such a crime could of 
course be charged not only against a union 
but also against any employer who might 
resort to strong-armed methods in trying to 
prevent unionization of his employees. 

REPLACED STRIKERS ARE CIVEN THE RIGHT 

TO VOTE 

One of the few areas where unions 
achieved an important gain under the new 
law concerns the rights of employees who 
are out on strike. The new provision will 
make it particularly difficult for small com- 
panies to maintain operations in the face 


ot a strike over wages and working con- 


ditions. 

At issue here are strikes over economic is- 
sues, not those called in protest against an 
employer's unfair labor practices. The basic 
rule still stands: An employer hit by an 
economic strike has the right to hire per- 
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manent replacements for those striking em- 
ployees who refuse his appeal to return to 
work, Once the replacements are hired, the 
employees still out on strike lose their right 
to reinstatement in their old jobs. 

Under the old Taft-Hartley rule any such 
economic striker who lost his right to re- 
instatement also automatically lost the right 
to vote in his former place of employment. 
With voting limited to those who had volun- 
tarily returned to their jobs and the newly 
hired replacements, the odds were that a new 
election would go against the striking union, 
This is the reason that President Eisenhower 
joined in denouncing this provision as 
“union busting.” f 

The new law radically changes the voting 
rules. It provides that replaced economic 
strikers retain the right to vote in their old 
place of employment for 12 months from the 
start of the strike. This means that for 1 
year any election would probably go in favor 
of the striking union. No matter how un- 
reasonable the strikers’ demands, therefore, 
an employer would have to hold out that 
long before petitioning for an election with 
any hope of ousting the union. 

Illustration: One actual case which per- 
suaded Congress to write the original Taft- 
Hartley provision illustrates the weird results 
which the new law may well produce again. 
When 54 employees struck, they were re- 
placed by 52 new men. In an election the 2 
groups stood firm and the vote was 54 to 52 
for the striking union. The result was that 
the union, whose members were out on 
strike, was certified as representative of the 
new employees who had voted against it and 
in which they were not members, (Colum- 
bia Pictures Corp., 64 NLRB 490.) 

DEMOCRACY IN UNIONS—AN AID TO 
MANAGEMENT? 

Any company that might be tempted to 
seize upon the new bill of rights of union 
members as a means to bust the union itself 
will be asking for trouble. 

The chief purpose of the new provisions is 
to protect the rights of the individual work- 
er against dictation and abuse within the 
labor organization itself—and that's how 
they'll be applied by NLRB and the courts. 
But many employers, with a record of fair 
dealing with their workforce, will find that 
the new law has substantially improved their 
chances of getting a fair shake in return. 

For this reason, members may want to 
inform all employees of their rights under 
the 1959 law. While unions are specifically 
required to tell members of the new provi- 
sions, there's nothing to bar management 
from restating these rights In a company 
announcement. 

Caution: This kind of announcement is as 
far as any company should go. From that 
point on, it’s up to any individual employee 
to stand up for his rights—or to combine 
with others of like mind to achieve their 
joint purpose. The new law specifically pro- 
hibits any employer, acting alone or through 
his association, to finance, encourage, or par- 
ticipate (other than as a separate interested 
party) in any suit or proceeding that a 
member of the union may bring against the 
organization. 


Rights of the individual worker 


One of the basic purposes of the new law 
is to guarantee to any individual or group 
within the union—including, of course, one 
which might be sympathetic to manage- 
ment—the right to advocate its viewpoint 
before the full union membership and to 
participate in all affairs of the organization. 

In addition to all the rights and remedies 
that a union member may now have under 
any State or Federal law, before the National 
Labor Relations Board, or under any union 
constitution or bylaws, the new law specifi- 
cally provides that every member of a union 
may meet and assemble freely with other 
members and express his views on business 
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before any union meeting or upon candidates 
in a union election. 

Has the right to receive, upon his request, 
& copy of a collective bargaining agreement 
which affects him. 

Must have equal rights and privileges 
within the union to nominate candidates, 
vote in union elections, attend membership 
meetings and participate in the deliberations 
of the union, 

Is protected against dues increases and 
special assessments, unless they're approved 
by a majority vote, in a secret ballot, as 
prescribed by the new law. 

Is protected against a fine; suspension, ex- 
pulsion or other disciplinary action (except 
for nonpayment of dues) unless the mem- 
ber has been (a) served with written specific 
charges, (b) given a reasonable time to pre- 
pare his defense, and (c) afforded a full and 
fair hearing. 

Has the right to sue in a court, bring a 
matter before an administrative agency, ap- 
pear as a witness or petition any legislature, 
provided only that he has first exhausted 
reasonable hearing procedures within the 
union; these may not take more than 4 
months to run through. 

May sue in a Federal district court if he 
believes that any of his rights have been in- 
fringed upon or if he’s threatened with dis- 
ciplinary action for exercising his rights 
(presumably, the court would issue an in- 
junction). 

The only limitation on the member's exer- 
cise of this “bill of rights"—a limitation 
which potentially could be important to 
Management as well—is the right of the 
union itself to adopt and enforce reasonable 
rules. These may deal with the responsibil- 
ity of every member toward the organiza- 
tion as an institution, and restrain members 
in any conduct that would interfere with 
the performance of the union's legal or con- 
tractual obligations, 


The importance of this provision les in 
the fact that it could be used by the union 
to discipline a member for advocating an- 
other union (dual unionism) or engaging in 
a wildcat strike. 

Union locals are also protected 


Management is indirectly but importantly 
affected by provisions designed to protect a 
local union against arbitrary action by offi- 
cers of the international with which it is 
affiliated, 

Many union constitutions authorize the 
international officers to suspend the normal 
processes of government of local unions and 
to assume control of their property and 
funds—that is, impose trusteeships. 


In addition to the legitimate functions of 
trusteeships, the McClellan committee spot- 
lighted many instances where corrupt union 
officers have used them to plunder local 
unions and attack opposing political factions. 

Observation: In line with other findings of 
congressional hearings, the new law estab- 
Ushes many additional safeguards. Primarily 
aimed at internal union problems and 
abuses, they will also make management's 
job easier to the extent that they keep out 
criminal elements and promote clean union- 
ism. For example, the act bars from union 
office anyone who within the preceding 5 
years has been a member of the Communist 
Party or within 5 years has served any part 
of a prison term for robbery, bribery, extor- 
tion, embezzlement, grand larceny. It im- 
poses heavy criminal penalties for embezzle- 
ment of union money or property; for the 
willful failure of a union official to be bonded 
for not less than 10 percent of the funds he 
handled during the preceding year; for mak- 
ing loans to union officers or employees in 
excess of $2,000; for paying the fine of any 
officer or employee convicted for willful vio- 
lation of the act, etc. 
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COMPANIES MUST FILE NEW REPORTS 


Don't be lulled into a false sense of se- 
curity by the fact that the main purpose of 
the law’s new reporting requirements is to 
expose abuses by union officials. As is true 
under the Pension and Welfare Plan Dis- 
closure Act, the unintended effect may well 
be to saddle the employer with nearly as 
much paperwork as is required of the union. 

The law defines very broadly the infor- 
mation that employers must report in these 
groups: 

1. Amounts paid to employees or their 
representatives, excludirg only wages, 
checked-off dues, and contributions to cer- 
tain specified welfare and trust funds. 

2. Payments made for the purpose of 
coercing or influencing employees in their 
right to organize and bargain collectively 
through representatives of their own choos- 
ing. This would include payments made 
directly to the employees: for instance, 
amounts contributed to company-dominated 
or supported unions or employee committees. 
And it would also cover payments to labor 
consultants or other independent contrac- 
tors who might influence the employees con- 
cerning their exercise of these rights. 

3. Payments raade to obtain information 
on the activities of employees or the union 
in connection with a labor dispute. How- 
ever such information can be collected if it 
is to be used solely in connection with a 
proceeding before a labor board, a court 
or an arbitrator. 

Observation: One of the strange aspects 
of the new law is that it requires the re- 
porting of certain payments which, in 
another section of the law, are declared 
crimes. Undoubtedly lawyers for any com- 
pany charged with failure to report such 
payments will plead that these reporting pro- 
visions are unconstitutional since they would 
compel the employer to furnish evidence 
against himself. 

In practical application, the reporting re- 
sponsibility Imposed on employers will un- 
doubtedly be narrowed, It is clear that, 
aside from what must bluntly be labeled 
bribes, the act is primarily intended to cover 
payments which reflect an unfair labor prac- 
tice on the part of the employer. It is cer- 
tain to be Interpreted not to require the re- 
porting of expenditures for house organs, 
letters to employees and similar purposes 
which are protected under Taft-Hartley's 
free speech provision. 

Such a lightening of the reporting respon- 
sibility can be accomplished quite easily. 
The Secretary of Labor, who will administer 
these provisions, will issue forms and in- 
structions for such reporting. He is speci- 
fically authorized to provide simplified forms 
for small business organizations (note, how- 
ever, that the Secretary also has the power 
to require full reporting where he considers 
it desirable). ` 

Recommendations: Most members will 
want to wait for these forms and instructions 
before deciding what payments should be 
separately recorded in their books and ac- 
counts. Also, don't overlook the require- 
ment that all records will haye to be pre- 
served for 5 years. 


Hon. Isidore Dollinger 


SPEECH 


or 
HON. BASIL L. WHITENER 
OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 
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Mr, O:HARA of Illinois. I yield. 

Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to join in what has been said 
by the distinguished gentleman from 
Illinois and my chairman of my com- 
mittee, the distinguished gentleman 
from New York [Mr. CELLER], about our 
friend, ISIÐORE DOLLINGER. Upon com- 
ing to this body, it was my privilege to 
immediately become acquainted with 
our distinguished colleague whom we are 
eulogizing tonight as he is about to en- 
ter upon a greater service—or, at least, 
a greater service to his immediate area. 
I shall miss him, and I shall miss the 
many opportunities that I have had to 
associate with him as I have with his 
friends and my dear friends, Congress- 
man Hoitzman and Congressman Ro- 
pIno and the others, who are so close to 
ISIDORE DOLLINGER. So I join gladly on 
this occasion to pay my tribute to this 
distinguished gentleman from New York 
and wish him well as he goes forward in 
his new service. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Illinois has expired. 


_ Equality of Congressional Districts, 
H.R. 575 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 9, 1959 


Mr. MULTER, Mr. Speaker, on Jan- 
uary 7, 1959, I introduced H.R. 575, to 
require that congressional election dis- 
tricts be contiguous and contain approx- 
imately the same number of inhabitants. 

In this connection, I commend to the 
attention of our colleagues the following 
articles by Gus Tyler, political director 
of the International Ladies Garment 
Workers Union. Mr. Tyler's articles ap- 
peared in the New Republic magazine of 
June 21, 1954, and June 28, 1954: 


[From New Republic, June 28, 1954] 
THE House OF UN-REPRESENTATIVES 
(By Gus Tyler) 

Our House of Un-Representatives, with its 
heavy percentage of overpopulated, under- 
populated, and gerrymandered districts, is 
the handiwork of our State legislatures. The 
gross inequalities created by these legisla- 
tures express the eyen grosser inequalities 
by which these selfsame legislatures are 
created. 

The most direct way to remedy the grow- 
ing disease of unfair representation in the 
Congress would be to go to the State legis- 
latures for relief. But, in this case, the doc- 
tor is sicker than the patient; in fact, it is 
the former who carries the contagion to the 
latter. 

In the State legislatures of America, the 
more than 60 percent of the Nation's people 
living in urban areas are allotted 25 percent 
of the legisinture. This makes a rural vote 
worth about four and one-half times as 
much as an urban vote. 

In a report by the U.S. Conference of May- 
ors, titled “Government of the People, by 
the People, for the People” (1949), the fol- 
lowing breakdown on representation is pre- 
sented, covering 18 typical States: 
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Michigan: Wayne County (Detroit), with 
40 percent of the population, has 27 percent 
of the representation in the lower House. 

New Jersey: Eight urban counties with 
four-fifths of the population have 8 State 
senators, while 13 rural counties with one- 
fifth of the population have 13. 

Georgia; Fulton County (Atlanta) with a 
population of 393,000 has 3 Representatives 
in the lower House; Echols County, with a 
population of 3,000, has 1. 

Oklahoma: Oklahoma City with a popula- 
tion of 244,000 has 7 Representatives in the 
lower House; 7 rural counties with a popu- 
lation of 57,000 also have 7 Representatives. 

Delaware: New Castle County (Wilming- 
ton) with 67 percent of the population has 
42 percent of the representation in both 
houses, 

California: Los Angeles County with 39 
Percent of the population has 2½ percent of 
the State Senators. 

Missouri: St. Louis with a population of 
816,000 has 18 representatives in the lower 
house and 18 rural counties with a popula- 
tion of 158,000 also have 18. 

Pennsylvania: Allegheny County (Pitts- 
burgh) with a population of 1,400,000 has 
27 representatives in the lower house; 36 
rural counties with a population of 1,200,000 
have 36 representatives. 

Oregon: The State average is 55,406 peo- 
ple per senator in urban areas and 9,072 
people per senator in rural; 22,202 people 
per representative in urban areas and 5,272 
People per representative in rural. 

Illinois: Cook County (Chicago) with 51 
Percent of the population has 87 percent 
Tepresentation in both houses. 

Connecticut: Hartford with a population 
Of 166,000 have 2 representatives; Cole- 
brook with a population of 547 also has 2 
Tepresentatives in the lower house. 

Colorado: Denver County with a popula- 
tion of 415,786 people has 1 representative 
for every 21,500 people while Baca County 
has 1 for every 6,207 people. 

Ohio: Cleveland with 16 percent of the 
Population has 7 percent of the representa- 
tion in the lower house. 

Iowa: Polk County (Des Moines) with a 
Population of 195,835 gets 1 senator and 
80 does Mahaska County with a population 
Of 26,485. 

Maryland: Baltimore with 47 percent of 
the population gets only 29 percent repre- 
sentation in both houses. 

Rhode Island: Providence with 36 percent 
Of the population gets 25 percent of the 
representation in the lower house. 

Wisconsin: Each assembly district repre- 
ents 67447 urban people and 15,827 rural. 

Montana: Silver Bow County (Butte) 
With a population of 53,207 has 1 Senator 
and so does Petroleum County with its 1,083 
inhabitants. : 

A report made this year by the American 
Political Science Association points up the 
socio-economic results of unrepresentative 
democracy in the States. “This rural domi- 
nance,” says the report, “is one reason why 
the States have not always been able to cope 
with the greater problems of an urb 
Society, such as housing, metropolitan trans- 
Portation fares, price control on foods, social 

ce and communi 1 beyond 
city limits,” ee ee 

The shockingly unfair composition of the 
State legislatures is responsible for other 
Social ills. Our major cities suffer financial 
Strangulation at the hands of rural legisla- 
tures. In acute pain, the U.S. Conference of 
Mayors cries out that “while the State may 
tax its citizens in any way it pleased within 
the limits of the U.S. Constitution, the city 
must use the means allowed it by the 
State—the worst of all revenue raising 

real-estate taxation. Acute financial 
em t and near bankruptcy is a 
chronic condition in our American cities and 
the cities and towns whose citizens 
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and business concerns pay more than 90 
percent of all taxes to all levels of govern- 
ment in the United States.” 

These self-same State legislatures with 
the industrial voter under-represented are 
also responsible for the rapidly multiplying 
“right-to-work” laws, going far beyond the 
Federal Taft-Hartley law in outlawing union 
shops. 

These anachronistic legislatures are given 
ever wider areas of our economic life to 
control as the present Federal administra- 
tion relinquishes its Federal supervision to 
the States. In effect, this means that a 
somewhat unrepresentative Federal Legisla- 
ture is relinquishing control of vital aspects 
of our economic life to a grossly unrepre- 
sentative set of State legislatures. 

It is to these same State legislatures that 
proponents of a Bricker amendment or a 
millionaire’s tax amendment look for alter- 
ation of the Federal Constitution, 

Finally, it is the totally lopsided State 
legislature that is the decisive voice in set- 
ting up the congressional districts through 
which the electorate will choose its delega- 
tion to the lower House of the Federal Leg- 
Islature. 

The rural versus urban conflict is not the 
only reason why the State legislatures are 
composed so undemocratically. Dr. Lashley 
G. Harvey, Boston University, after a study 
of State practices concluded that “large tax- 
paying interests frequently gain from rural 
domination and will go to great lengths to 
maintain existing apportionments.” In a 
study of the California Legislatures, Dean 
McHenry found that “certain business in- 
terests in the State have found it easier to 
make thelr influence felt in the legislature 
through senators from rural areas, Privately 
owned utilities, banks, insurance companies 
and other concerns with crucial legislative 
programs have discovered some ‘cow coun- 
try’ legislators more responsive to their de- 
mands and less committed to contrary 
points of view on key social and economic 
questions than are urban representatives.” 

A former president of the National Asso- 
clation of Real Estate Boards provided an 
ideological base for continuing ‘inequality: 
“Today the greatest threat to democratic 
institutions, to the republican form of gov- 
ernment, and ultimately to freedom itself, 
lies in our big cities. They are populated 
for the mast part with the mass-man, devoid 
of intelligence, and devoid of civic respon- 
sibility. He talks only about rights and has 
no conception of responsibilities. He will 
vote for anyone who offers him something 
for nothing. Whether it be subway fares at 
half-price or public housing at one-third 
price. Our one hope of survival as 
a free country is that rural and semi-rural 
areas still dominate most of the State legis- 
latures h their representatives and 


still dominate the House of Representatives 


at Washington. Our best hope for the fu- 
ture is to keep it that way.” 

Still another reason why unrepresentative 
government is perpetuated in the State leg- 
islature is the political boss. The county 
boss, the center of the courthouse gang, 
likes the present unfair setup because his 
control of some thinly populated county 
makes him a big shot in his party through 
his ability to elect people regularly to the 
State legislature. His representatives are 
just as powerful as the representatives of 
the more populous counties—and that mul- 
tiplies the influence of the back-county boss 
in his party. 

The prevalent system of districting and 
apportionment in the State is a self-per- 
petuating plot to maintain the undemo- 
cratically established power of the rural 
areas, a few large taxpayers and the county 
bosses. 


The primary device for maintaining an 
unrepresentative system in the State legis- 
latures is the ancient system of rotten bor- 
oughs. A system of districting may have 
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been worked out some 50 years ago in a 
State. In the intervening couple of gen- 
erations, there may have been radical shifts 
in population. But the State legislatures 
just sit tight and refuse to redistrict or re- 
apportion. 

After the census of 1940, only 18 States out 
of the 48 bothered to reapportion. The 
others permitted the silent gerrymander to 
perpetuate districts wherein radical popula- 
tion changes had taken place. Mississippi 
reapportioned in 1890; Delaware in 1897; 
Illinois and Alabama in 1901. Prior to 1953, 
the modern State of Connecticut had not re- 
apportioned its lower chamber since 1818 
and its senate since 1903. 

In other States, inequality is built right 
into the constitution. Towns, no matter 
how small, are guaranteed a seat; a county, 
no matter how small, is guaranteed a seat; 
other counties, individually or jointly are 
limited in the number of seats they may 
have—no matter how large their popula- 
tion. In some of these States, the consti- 
tution is unenforcible because it is mu- 
tually contradictory. Thus, a constitution 
will provide that seats be allotted on the 
basis of population and will then provide 
that certain areas be guaranteed a minimum 
of seats. 

Above all, to quote Dr. Lloyd M. Short, 
University of Illinois, in a 1952 study, “State 
constitutional provisions with respect to 
legislative reapportionment are more honor- 
ed in their breach than in their observance.” 

In the absence of an aroused and informed 
public, representative government in State 
and Federal Legislatures tends to become in- 
creasingly unrepresentative. 


From New Republic, June 21, 1954] 
Tue HOUSE or REPRESENTATIVES 


(By Gus Tyler) 

Millions of dollars and millions of words 
will be poured out this year to determine 
what party will control Congress. Yet the 
party with most votes in the congressional 
contests may not be the party with a major- 
ity of representatives. Who controls Con- 
gress may not be decided by the electorate 
but by unrepresentative State legislatures. 

For instance: There is a proposal currently 
before the Massachusetts legislature to in- 
crease the Republican delegation to Congress 
by two and to decrease the Democratic dele- 
gation by the same number. This will not 
be done because of a shift in public opinion 
but because the State legislature decides to 
do it. In 1952, the GOP elected eight Repre- 
sentatives from Massachusetts while the 
Democrats elected six. Should the legisla- 
ture so moye this year, a vote in 1954 iden- 
tical with that in 1952 would give the GOP 
10 Representatives and the Democrats 4. 

Massachusetts is no exception. The jug- 
gling of legislative districts to produce artifi- 
Cal majorities is becoming universal: 

In the US. Congress, one Representative 
from Texas represents a district with more 
than four and a half times as many people 
as that of another Representative from Colo- 
rado. 

In one State legislature, a member of the 
lower house represents an area 300 times as 
large as that of another representative. 

In 1952, Democratic candidates won a ma- 
jority of the popular votes in the congres- 
sional contests, but the party ended up with 
a minority in Congress. 

In the 48 State legislatures, the urban 
areas representing about 60 percent of the 
Nation’s population are allotted 25 percent of 
House seats. 

One American's vote is not equal to an- 
other’s vote in 1954. The cases where one 
equals one are exceptional rather than nor- 
mal, 

This year, about one-third of the congres- 
sional districts are so stacked, cracked, or 
packed as to win for the lower Chamber of 
our Federal legislature the title of “House 
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of un-Representatives.” The of seats 
is deliberate, and artfully so—violating the 
spirit of the Federal Constitution and the 
letter of many State constitutions. 

Such unrepresentative representation in 
the House was not one of the compromises 
written into the Federal Constitution by its 
authors. The historic compromise between 
area and population was made in the Sen- 
ate. It was not intended that the compro- 
mise be extended to the House, 

James Madison keynoting this issue, 
openly stated his fears that special interests, 
in control of State legislatures, would fix 
elections to Congress in such a way as to 
retain power for these same interests in the 
national legislature. Said Madison: 

“The inequality of the representation in 
the legislatures of particular States would 
produce a like inequality in their representa- 
tion in the national legislature, as it was 
presumable that the counties having the 
power in the former case would secure it to 
themselves in the latter.” 

Out of this fear came article 1, section 4 

of the Constitution empowering Congress 
to regulate or alter the manner of electing 
the House of Representatives so as to quar- 
antee its democratic composition. For a 
time in our national history, Congress used 
this power to restrain abuses of the States. 
Right now there are virtu^liy no restraints 
on the tallormaking of districts to produce 
congressional delegations congenial to given 
parties, interest groups or sectional preju- 
dices. Between 1842 and 1929, there were 
Federal restrictions, providing in various de- 
grees for districts that were contiguous, 
compact and almost equal in population: 
these no longer exist. The courts want to 
keep hands off—to avoid the charge of judi- 
cial interference with the comvosition of the 
legislature. The State legislatures can't be 
counted on to do very much about it—they 
are the prime culprits. What's more, State 
legislatures themselves are creatures of 
rigged districts, even more unrevresentative 
than the Federal legislature. Political par- 
ties do little to restrain one another on 
the tacit theory that juggling anportionment 
Is one of the acceptable, though not-so-nice, 
rules of the political game. 

So the evil grows. Only an aroused pub- 
lic conscience can bestir the parties, the State 
and the Federal Legislatures to remedial 
action. 

Here's the way the Congress of the United 
States Is composed. The total population of 
the country (minus the population of Wash- 
ington, D.C.), after the decennial census, is 
divided by 435, the fixed number of Congress- 
men since 1911, The resulting figure is the 
average size, by population, of a congres- 
sional district. The population of the 
separate States is then divided by the aver- 
age size of a district and the State is as- 
signed a certain number of seats in the 
House of Representatives. It is then up to 
the State to carve out its own congressional 
districts. The separate States may elect ail 
their Congressmen at large; or may elect 
some at large and some from districts. The 
separate States may make some congres- 
sional districts huge in population and 
others small; may carve out a district that 
looks like a rattlesnake or may block out a 
neat geometric design. In short, they may 
do as they please—and what they please to 
do is scandalous. 

Consider the present House membership. 
An average seat should represent some 350,- 
000 inhabitants in a perfectly representative 
situation. If you allow, as does the Amer- 
ican Political Science Association, for a 15- 
percent margin to accommodate geographic, 
county and other reasonable adjustments, a 
Congressman should represent between 
300,000 and 400,000 inhabitants. 

In the present House of Representatives, 
there are only 252 Members who fall in this 
category. The other 183 come from districts 
either under populated or overpopulated. 
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Here are the anyes showing what popula- 
tion is represen by present House Mem- 
bers: 


Population in thousands: 
150 00. 
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The very heavy percentage of over- and 
under-populated districts is neither causal 
nor accidental. It is purposely welghted 
against the urban areas. 

The 13 most populous districts represent 
the following cities: Houston, Tex.; Dallas, 
Tex,; Atlanta, Ga,; Indianapolis, Ind.; Birm- 
ingham, Ala.; Seattle, Wash.; San Antonio, 
Tex.; Columbus, Ohio; Dayton, Ohio; De- 
troit, Mich.; Miami, Fia; Bridgeport and 
surrounding cities in Connecticut; Hartford, 
Conn, 

The enormity of misrepresentation is most 
dramatically displayed in contrasting a single 
district against others in the same State: 

In Texas, the Houston district, represented 
by ALBERT THOMAS, is larger (809,701 popula- 
tion) than the total of the 17th Dlstriot (226,- 
739 population) plus the 6th District (228,- 
112 population) plus the 4th District (227,- 
735 population). Obviously, if you live in 
Houston, your vote is worth only about one- 
quarter of what it's worth if you live, let's 
say, in Cross Plains. 

In Georgia, the Atlanta district with a 
population of 618,431, ts larger than the total 
of the Eighth District with 267,251, plus the 
Ninth District with 246,227, 

In Indiana, the 11th District of Indian- 
apolis is as large as the total of the 6th and 
9th Districts. 

In Michigan, the 16th District-of highly in- 
dustrial Detroit has a population of 525,334, 
which is some 120,000 more than the totals 
of the 12th District (178,251 population) plus 
the 11th District (227,810 population) located 
in the woodlands of the Upper Peninsula, 

In Ohio, the 3d District with a population 
of 645,644, includes Dayton, and is 
than the total of the 15th District (226,341 
population) in the farmlands of southeast 
Ohio plus the 23d District (240,223 popu- 
lation) pieced out of GOP wards in Cuyahoga 
County. 

In Florida, the Fourth District, covering 
Miami, has a population of 525,401, which is 
greater than the total of the Seventh District 
(220,479 population) plus the Eighth District 
(210,428 population). 

This system of over-populating and under- 
populating congressional districts in order 
to make an urban vote worth only a fraction 
of the rural vote thus guarantees that the 
House of Representatives shall be heavily 
weighted against a sector of the population 
currently estimated at 64 percent of the 
Nation. At the end of the century, the 
Nation was 39.7 percent urban; by 1920, it 
was 51.2 percent urban; by 1950, it was 64 
percent urban. The prevailing system of 
congressional malapportionment and dis- 
tricting is an attempt to preserve the polit- 
ical configurations of the past against the 
socio-economic contours of the present. 

These inequities of overpacked and un- 
derstacked districts are viciously multiplied 
by the craftsmanlike use of gerrymandering. 
Because millions of American voters learned 
in their high-school years that gerrymander 
was a word coined about 150 years ago from 
the name of the unconscionable Governor 
of Massachusetts, Elbridge Gerry, who carved 
out a district looking like a salamander to 
guarantee a seat for his party, these grown- 
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up voters assume that the practice of gerry- 
mandering is an historic fossil no longer 
extant—or only feebly so. 

Actually, the gerrymander marches on: 
his footprints are all across the political 
map of America, 

In the case of Massachusetts, mentioned 
earlier, under the gerrymander the Demo- 
crats with 46.8 percent of the congressional 
vote in Massachusetts, would get 28.6 per- 
cent of the State's congressional delegation. 
To accomplish this political legerdemain, 
the GOP will have to create a Third Con- 
gressional District that by contrast would 
make the original gerrymander look like a 
pattern for fairplay. The district would be 
a long corridor starting in the southwest 
portion of the State, near Springfield, wan- 
dering north, then bifurcating itself with 
one arm reaching down to the Connecticut 
border and the other arm reaching eastward 
to the suburbs of Boston. 

In Ohio, heavily Democratic Cleveland has 
been so split that Cuyahoga County guaran- 
tees two Republican and two Democratic 
seats. The 22d and 23d Districts are Repub- 
lican; the 20th and 21st are Democratic. 
The artificial character of the districts is 
obvious from the map. The inequity is com- 
pounded by the fact that the two Demo- 
cratic districts have a total of 847,837 popu- 
lation while the two Republican districts 
haye a total of 545,695. In other words, 60 
percent of the people of Cuyahoga County 
have two Congressmen (Democrats) and the 
remaining 40 percent also have two Con- 
gressmen (Republicans). 

In California, the lazy, crooked Y shaped 
26th District was used by the Republican- 
dominated State legislature as a Democratic 
dumping ground to clear opposition party 
pockets out of the 15th and 16th Districts— 
thereby assuring GOP representatives from 
the latter two. Result: the Democratic 26th 
District has a population of 480,827, which Is 
120,000 more than the neighboring 15th Dis- 
trict (360,139 population) and more than 
twice that in the neighboring 16th District 
(223,139 population). 

In North Carolina, the 8th and 11th Con- 
gressional Districts are the products of a 
Democratic plan to make certain that the 
historically Republican mountain counties 
in the northwestern corner of the State shall 
haye not more than one GOP representative 
by dumping the GOP votes into the 10th 
district. The congressional districts chop up 
the hill country and run down the Piedmont 
toward the seaboard, so that with 68 percent 
of the votes in the State, the Democrats 
control 90 percent of the seats, whereas in 
neighboring Tennessee (where no such gerry- 
mander is practiced), the Democrats with 70 
percent of the vote carry only 77 percent of 
the seats. 3 

New York State was neatly juggled in the 
reapportionment before the 1952 election to 
gain five seats for the Republican Party. 
Following the new census, New York lost 
two seats in the House of Representatives. 
The two districts abolished by the GOP— 
on a straight party vote—were both in New 
York City, where the Democratic Party 
usually elects the Congressmen. This was 
done in spite of the fact that in predom- 
inantly Democratic New York City, the 
average congressional districts have a popu- 
lation of 258,721, while in predominantly 
Republican up-State New York the average 
congressional district is 330,396. A new dis- 
trict was created in heavily Republican Long 
Island. And then, in Democratic Brooklyn, 
a thoroughly artificial district (12th District) 
weaved its way through the streets of the 
borough, avoiding low income areas and 
housing projects, to give Johnny Crews, 
Brooklyn GOP boss, his own Representative 
in Washington. This GOP district has a 
population of 317,635 while the five sur- 
rounding and contiguous Democratic dis- 
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tricts have populations of between 367,000 
and 382,000. 

Commenting on this atrocity, the New 
York Times stated: 

“The law is a blatant gerrymander, de- 
signed for one purpose only—to squeeze an 
additional Republican representative ‘out of 
the city of New York in outrageous disregard 
of the proper standards for congressional 
districting.” 

Assemblyman Lewis Olliffe (Republican) 
in demanding later that the skulduggery 
be repeated in the districting for the State 
legislature, pointéd out to his GOP col- 
leagues that if it had not been for the above 
mentioned apportionment strategy of the 
Republicans in New York State, “the Con- 
gress. would be Democratic today.” 

Oliffe was right. The GOP control in the 
House in the 83d Congress is the product 
of a gerrymandered majority. 


An Address on the Vulnerabilities of 
Russian Communism by Dr. Lev E. 
Dobriansky, Author of the Captive 
Nations Resolution 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, while Mr. 
Khrushchey tours parts of this country, 
it would do well for the American people 
to give serious thought to the deep, un- 
derlying weaknesses of the Red czar’s 
empire. Despite the bluff and bluster 
of Moscow's propaganda machine, Mos- 
cow fears any American exploitation of 
the opportunities presented by these 
real, inherent weaknesses. 

This past summer Khrushchev him- 
Self displayed his fears with his crying 
Pains over the Captive Nations Week 
Resolution. That resolution was origi- 
Nated and authored by Dr. Lev E. Do- 
briansky, a professor in Soviet economics 
at Georgetown University. Dr. Do- 
briansky is also the national chairman 
of the Ukrainian Congress Committee of 
America. 

At the very time Khrushchev was 
blasting away against the resolution, its 
author was addressing the National 
Strategy Seminar held at the National 
War College here in Washington. The 
address, titled “The Political, Economic, 
and Social Vulnerabilities of Commu- 
nism” depicts the areas of vulnerability 
in the Russian Communist empire and 
Suggests certain practicable areas of 
approach for us. 

Because of the pertinance of this ad- 
dress to American thinking about the 
aims and purposes of Khrushehev's visit 
here, I include the address in the 

CORD, 

Trxr or REMARKS BY Dr. Lev E. DosRiansky, 
ON "THE POLITICAL, ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL 
VULNERABILITIES Of COMMUNISM,” GIVEN 
ON JuLy 22, 1959, AT THE NATIONAL STRATEGY 
SEMINAR HELD AT THE NATIONAL Wak Cole 
LEGE, WASHINGTON, D.C. 


General Armstrong, members of the fac- 
ulty, and friends: 
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As I stand here, I cannot help but feel 
that I am going to be the personification of 
an anticlimax. 

After you have heard Congressman Jupp 
and his brilliant eloquence, after you have 
heard the informative dissertation here by 
my friend, Mr. Lyons, and then in view of 
the fact that I don't have too much time 
available to me, I hope that I shan't strike 
that anticlimax too readily. 

I do feel in a way as some of the students 
at Moscow University when they assembled 
one day and the professor at the university 
was talking about the interplanetary junket- 
ing that was possible in the near future. He 
said, “We will be able to travel to Mars, to 
Pluto, to Venus.“ 

After his lecture, he turned to the student 
body and asked, Are there any questions?“ 

At that time a student in the back ot the 
lecture hall raised his hand and he said, 
“Professor, please tell me, when can we travel 
to Vienna?” 

In this case, with the distance and mileage 
that I am to cover here, I hope that I will 
be able to do it in the time available. 

One is very vulnerable when treating the 
many and numerous vulnerabilities that 
characterize the Communist empire. One 
could go ahead and enumerate, in a way Mr. 
Lyons has done, the various points of vul- 
nerability on the sociologic, economic, re- 
ligious, political, diplomatic, and numerous 
other spheres of this particular empire. 

Another way, however, is to rank these 
points of vulmerability in some order of im- 
portance, seeking the main spots, or the 
crucial spots of vulnerability in this par- 
ticular area. 

As Mr. Lyons has pointed out, it will be 
my purpose to emphasize one area of vul- 
nerability over others, not because I am at 
all attracted particularly to this point, but 
rather because I think that it is particularly 
relevant to any cold war activity that we 
might launch. 

We should recognize that the future will 
not be one of any military foray or conflict 
with the Soviet Union only but rather will 
be, just as in past centuries—not to speak 
of the past decade—in the area of what we 
have called cold war activity. When looking 
over this past decade, one might be think- 
ing of an article with the title “From 
Atomic Monopoly and Air Supremacy to Sur- 
render Research.” Rarely in the history of 
mankind has a country lost so much in so 
little a time than our own dear United 
States within this past decade. 

This certainly is a source of great comfort 
to the people in Moscow and the Kremlin, 
and to their supporters. It can indicate to 
them that if they can realize their 7-year 
plan, if they can maintain and expand their 
military hardware, if they can for propa- 
ganda and other shows continue with their 
explorations into space, they are building 
up at the same time their instruments for 
cold. war activity. They can expand their 
empire in this way whether it be in the 
Middle East, Asia, or elsewhere, and avold 
any real global conflict. 

For example: If in the event, let's say, of 
Iraq, because of internal Communist activi- 
ties, supported to be sure by Moscow, there 
should be an overturn, ask yourselves what 
could the West really do? Would you say 
send SAC in there? Would you employ nu- 
clear weapons? Aren't we neutralized by 
the special type of cold war activity that 
Moscow wages? 

I would be the first to admit that this is 
an old technique. It is not the creation 
of Communists. It is a technique by which 
Russians were able to bulld up an empire, 
over the past, from Ivan the Terrible right 
down to the Russian Revolution. They haye 
been able to use ambassadors; they used in- 
ternal conflicts, as in the case of Poland, be- 
tween classes, long before Marx; and they cer- 
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tainly employ these ‘tactics to the greatest 
extent today. 

If we should decide to engage them in 
this area, it won't be a matter of fighting 
on our side of the 50-yard line constantly, 
let them nibble away at us, and neutralize 
our armaments and instruments of military 
warfare; rather, we would have to seize some 
of their vulnerabilities and do it as cau- 
tiously, as skillfully as they have done and 
are doing in the area of the free world. In 
that case, we must study many of these 
vulnerabilities with great care. 

One vulnerability, of course, is in the 
party itself. The party, as it .exists today, 
appears to be completely Leninist in its form, 
in its rigidity, in its discipline. It con- 
tinues to show the same strength that it had 
in the past. And it certainly is a medium 
for the advancement of the new class that 
definitely exists in the Soviet Union and the 
many new classes that are emerging in other 
areas of the empire. 

I don’t believe, however, that Mr. Khru- 
shchev is fully entrenched to warrant any 
prime minister or any other person to say 
that his is the only voice. Surely he has 
made great progress in the past year and a 
half, and certainly since the 20th party con- 
gress; but to jump to the conclusion that, 
therefore, he has assumed a completely Sta- 
linist position in the Soviet Union, I think, 
is unwise. 

Now, looking at this area, what could be 
the point of vulnerability? To me it seems 
that this varies with time and circumstances. 
The Soviet Union was most vulnerable in this 
area upon the death of Stalin in March 1953. 
Those years were full of turbulence within 
many areas of the Soviet Union. The death 
of Stalin, followed by the liquidation of 
Beria, than the so-called triumvirate and up 
to the February 1956 congress, when you had 
a complete denigration of Stalin first by Mr. 
Mikoyan and then by Khrushchev; these 
were opportunities for the West. 

They revealed a weakness, a weakness that 
came from a lapse in the succession process, 
There was a power confiict on the part of 
individuals and their supporters within this 
great party machine, 

It contributed more than anything else to 
the numerical weakening of the Communist 
Parties in the West. Of course, we like to 
take credit for It, as for the decline of num- 
bers in Italy and elsewhere at that time; but 
actually when many in these Western areas 
saw what was going on, and the contents of 
Mr. Khrushehev's speech were released, there 
began immediately a doubt, questions arose, 
and many actually deviated completely; a 
repetition pretty much of a situation in 
August of 1939. 

Another point in connection with the party 
is the matter of the doctrinal revisionism. 
That surely is another vulnerable point. 
That, of course, takes into consideration the 
thing that we call Titoism. And the more 
you have of this revisionism, the greater the 
possibility for an undermining of the party 
position. ` 

These are, to be sure, important points of 
vulnerability in connection with the party 
dictatorship. But It depends on time and 
circumstance. 

If Mr. Khrushchev should die tomorrow or 
& week hence, there will be a problem. To 
what extent could we seize upon that, espe- 
cially if we are so ill prepared as we indeed 
are today? But that is a thing nevertheless 
to be considered in any launching of a 
Pianned cold war activity which seeks a vic- 
tory over time. 

A second area that I would like to touch 
upon is sociological. Here we have a number 
of points which I shall consider very quickly. 
You have heard, of course, of the managerial 
discontent on the part of individuals who 
are connected with the various enterprises or 
trusts within the Soviet Union. They want 
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greater jurisdiction, more freedom in deter- 
mining how to make goods, how to process 
them, and the like. 

This is not a new thing. It has char- 
acterized the Soviet Union since the very 
first 5-year plan. And it was one of the 
factors pressing for the so-called economic 
decentralization that has taken place in 
the Soviet Union. 

But all the evidence on this matter of eco- 
nomic decentralization affording greater 
latitude to these managers has shown, actu- 
ally, that they continue to be almost as 
restricted as ever. 

This, too, is a force. How crucial a force? 
To that question, I would answer not as cru- 
cial as many make it out to be. 

Another force in the socio’c7!cal area lies 
in the field of education. We have heard a 
great deal about this, and here is another 
example of 4old-war accomplishment on the 
part of Moscow. After sputnik, a year or 50 
ago, we ourselves went into a rather exces- 
sive self-criticism of our own educational 
system and processes. 

In this case the thinking goes, as they im- 
prove their education, more people are 
brought within that kind of training, which 
some consider to be superior to ours. In 
effect this reasoning, as Mr. Lyons time and 
time showed, really is doing the work of 
Moscow and is bringing about doubt and 
confusion in the United States. But the 
theory goes here that there will be a mellow- 
ing process, and through such education in- 
dividuals, regardless of whether they are 
scientists, technicians, peasants, and the 
like, will begin to question, will begin to 
doubt. And, consequently, pressures will 
arise which will make the d'ctatorship in 
the Soviet Union more rerponsive to the 
needs of the people, make It Ice? warlike, and 
in time that will be the bazis for a blending, 
if you will, of their institut'ons with ours, 
and we get into the coming mi!!enium. 

The fact here is that, sure, education can 
be a liberalizing force, but the main point 
is education for what, and in what? It is 
certainly not a liberal education that we 

of. When one looks at the education, 
let’s say in Nazi Germany, even in Japan, 
there was a great deal of education. You 
wouldn't say that Germany was below what 
the Soviet Union is at now. And yet that 
did not prove to be that instrument. of 
evolution that many speak of today. 

There is a high degree of r-‘vete here; al- 
though one can recognize this as a source of 
trouble for the Kremlin, it is not crucial. 

Let's look at other snh«res; for instance, 
the religious, Well, many people who go to 
the Soviet Union report that there is a re- 
gious revival. But they may have seen the 
same churches twice. Oftentimes you find 
that one church seems to be filled to ca- 
pacity simply because another church had 
been eliminated. 

There is no concrete evidence of any vast 
religious revival within the Soviet Union. 
This, too, could be another force to be ex- 
ploited, to be sure, but hardly a crucial one. 

A fourth point would be, of course, with 
regard to the literati. I think Mr. Lyons 
handled that very effectively. The Pasternak 
case and numerous others, not only within 
Russia but within the non-Russian areas in 
the Soviet Union are of im 

We had one, Bahriany, before the House 
Un-American Activities Committee: He 
managed to escape from the Soviet Union 
after having played quite a role through his 
writings while he was in the Soviet Union 
pressing for human freedom and also na- 
tional freedom. He himself is a Ukrainian. 

Another area we want to look into is the 
economic. In this area, just as in the pre- 
vious areas, a great deal of very questlona- 


*Ivan P, Bahriany, “Control of the Arts in 
the Communist Empire,” consultation, June 
3, 1959. 
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ble thinking is going on in many circles in 
the United States. 

The main pressure here is, of course, for 
consumer goods, But this, too, is not a new 
pressure. This has always existed 
since the centralization that took place from 
1928 on. 

Mr. Melenkoy wrote it out in this decade, 
and Mr. Khrushchey to some extent is satis- 
fying it. The 7-year plan, as you know, at- 
tempts to bring about an 80 percent increase 
in the industrial output by 1965 in the Soviet 
Union. But you notice that 0.9 of the new 
inyestment is going into the heavy and capi- 
tal goods area. 

In the area of housing, acute shortages 
exist. Despite the fact that Mr. Khrushchev 
attempts to increase that by one-third, the 
likelihood is, in view of the other consider- 
ations, that that will not be entirely ful- 
filled. 

The same thing with real income. The 
plan contemplates an increase of about 40 
percent in real income of the people in the 
Soviet Union. But what many don’t recog- 
nize is that the realization of this 40 per- 
cent is entirely dependent, or to a great ex- 
tent dependent, upon a concurrent Increase 
of 70 percent in agricultural output. 

That leads then into a great deal of prob- 
lems; there is the matter of peasant resist- 
ance. Peasant resistance not along freedom 
lines as such, but to be able to get a better 
price for his product and at the same time 
to continue to have his garden unit and not 
be submerged in a larger collective such as 
Mr. Khrushchev contemplates, namely, the 
state farms. 

The point here is that they, the Russian 
colonial planners, are confronted by many 
problems, and these problems in toto make 
up an economic vulnerability. Khrushchev 
has made a promise. Whether he will be 
able to realize that promise is a very crucial 
question that we shall have to follow and 
look at in the course of these years. 

There was a great deal of propaganda at 
the launching of the sixth 6-year plan. As 
you know, within a year that had to be 
scrapped. And the 7-year plan, in a sense, is 
to take up what the sixth 5-year plan had 
contemplated. 

The fact is that the Soviet Union is con- 
fronted—which Mr. Khrushchev himself ad- 
mitted—by strained investible resources, It 
certainly will need a great deal of capital 
and more to be able to fulfill these goals. 

In addition, in many areas resources are 
lacking, or at least the resources are being 
progressively depleted. There, of course. 
they might depend, as indeed they are, upon 
the minerals from China and also from some 
parts of central Europe. 

Whether they can purchase these depends 
upon heightened productivity. Whether 
they will be able to achieve that is a ques- 
tion to be looked at. 

So this is an important area, a vulner- 
ability especially from a propaganda view- 
point; in whetting the appetite of the peo- 
ple in the Soviet Union for more and more 
consumer goods. 

The next area is the political area. In 
the remaining time I should like to develop 
the matter of the non-Russian nations in 
this empire known as the USSR. I should 
like to dwell on the force of nationalism 
throughout the Soviet empire, and on the 
relation of Moscow, which is in Russia, not 
only to Warsaw, Budapest, but also, within 
the Soviet Union, to Kiev, Minsk, to Tash- 
kent, and numerous other capitals in the 
non-Russian republics within the Soviet 
Union. 

In doing so, I am not impervious to the 
contentions of others that there are free- 
dom forces operative within Russia itself. 
On the contrary, many of the points brought 
out by Mr. Lyons are quite true. But often- 
times I feel that there is an unnecessary 
and perhaps a very misleading confusion, 
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when we do not use proper concepts in con- 
nection with the Soviet Union. And as a 
consequence, in having this confusion in any 
cold war activity we would not know what 
to feed one area of this empire and what to 
feed another area. 

Let me give you a few illustrations of the 
confusion that arises even in the utterances 
of people in the highest places of our Gov- 
ernment and in our own politics. 

Mr. Acheson, for example—who has said 
better things, but I just wonder whether he 
understood what he said—in a recent talk at 
the Colgate Foreign Policy Conference at 
Colgate University last July, spoke on “A 
Critique of Current Foreign Policy.” In it 
you come across this: “The Soviet Union is 
not only a vast and powerful nation .“ 
There is the rest of It, and end of quote. 

To him the Soviet Union is a nation. The 
concept of nation, is it like ours? Is it really 
one with a spirituality that unites all the 
various people within our Nation? Well, it 
would seem so on the basis of this quote. 

Mr. Herter, for example, appearing before 
the House Foreign Affairs Committee this 
year, in a section of his statement said, The 
most immediate is the threat of Communist 
imperialism. The world's second most power- 
ful nation, the Soviet Union,” and he goes 
on. 

Mr. Allen Dulles, another example of the 
confusion of terms, before the Edison Elec- 
tric Institute last April likewise speaks of 
the Soviet Union as though it were a nation, 
as though you had # Soviet people, as though 
you had a common basis that would account 
for the behaviors not only of the Russians 
but of the Lithuanians, Latvians, Ukrain- 
ians, and numerous others within the Soviet 
Union. 

I think this is highly suggestive. This 
isn’t a matter of just flippant semantics, as 
some of us are prone to say; the fact is that 
not only do ideas have consequences, but 
words have consequences as well, in view of 
the fact that words usually are the eyes of 
one’s ideas. 

It seems to me that one, in treating the 
Soviet Union, must constantly bear in mind 
that you have a very important non-Russian 
periphery, running from the Baltic, and con- 
sisting, of course, of the three Baltic nations, 
the Estonian, Latvian, Lithuanian, then com- 
ing through Byelorussia, and Ukraine, and 
from the Ukraine into the very vital area of 
the Caucasus where you have distinct na- 
tions, the Georgians, Armenians, and the 
Azerbaidzhans. 

Then in central Asia, at the moment, you 
have five republics. Anyone familiar with 
the history of the Soviet Union knows that 
Moscow is very anxious to divide this area 
permanently and actually broke what was 
Turkistan into five distinct republics. 

Also, in the area of the so-called Soviet 
Far East, even in 1917 there were people, 
many of them Russian, who developed de- 
centralist tendencies, and actually set up 
their own republic at that time, which lasted 
until about 1921-22. 

Consequently, the Soviet Union, popula- 
tionwise, resourcewise, and in many other 
areas, as I will indicate in a moment, is by 
no means a nation, -The problems that con- 
front the Russian people are not necessarily 
the same problems that are confronting the 
other peoples and nations with the Soviet 
Union. 

Let us quickly take up population. The 
Soviet Union has released statistics of its 
population this past spring; it places it at 
202 million. But the fact is that in consid- 
ering this population figure, one has to do 
it In terms of what has taken place in the 
past, not only within the Soviet Union, not 
only before 1922-23, but even for that, going 
back into the history of the whole Russian 
empire. 

These statistics have been played with. 
The statistical sampling procedure employed 
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was not of the sort that any Western 
statistician would accept. 

Consequently, the conservative least one 
could say is that about one-half of the pop: 
ulation of the Soviet Union is Russian; the 
other half is non-Russian. People like 
Lenin and numerous others, when it was 
worth their while, pointed out, prior to the 
Russian revolution, that over one-half or 
about 57 percent of the population in the 
Russian Empire was non-Russian. 

This, however, takes only the Soviet Em- 
pire as a whole, but when one looks into the 
individual republics, it is significant that In 
many of these areas, which are national 
areas, there is a vast majority of non-Rus- 
slang as against the Russian. Of course, 
Moscow doesn’t release that kind of figures 
to show what the composition of the non- 
Russian population is, for example, in 
Ukraine or in Armenia, as against the Rus- 
sian. 

Another point to impress this perspective 
upon you is the matter of resources. If you 
were to look into the resources of the Soviet 
Union—we make a great deal of that—you 
will find that although the RS.F.S.R. appears 
well endowed with resources, certalnly te 
Sustain even agriculturally the Russian peo- 
ple within the R.. F. S. R.; yet in the Soviet 
Union the major resources are found in the 
non-Russian areas. Oll, for example, in the 
first Baku region is in a Moslem, non- 
Russian area; also the Fergana Valley, the 
second Baku, is again in the area of Turki- 
stan 


The same is true for agriculture. The 
most important single agricultural base is 
Ukraine. Many minerals. and other re- 
sources are found in the Caucasus and else- 
where. 

In view of all this, one can’t help but 
wonder what would Russia proper be if, at 
the time of the Russian revolution, the non- 
Russian revolutions for Independence on the 
part of these many areas which are now 
within the Soviet Union had permanently 
succeeded. 

There was a Russo-Georgian war that 
lasted into the year 1920-21. The Georgian 
People attempted to sustain and maintain 
their independence, They were even recog- 
nized by Moscow, not to speak of many 
Western powers. In varying degrees that 
Was true of Ukraine. It was true of a num- 
ber of a other of these non-Russian re- 
Publics. Without these, Russia itself would 
be reduced to a second-rate power. 

This situation must constantly be kept in 
mind, this kind of division, this natural 
kind of nationalism. 

I could go on for an hour to Indicate to 
you from the 1920's right down to the present 
time the persistence, the sustained nature 
of the resistance, the pressures on the part 
of many of these non-Russian nations to 
gain greater autonomy, to gain greater in- 
dependence, and eventually complete 
national freedom. 

Just a few weeks ago you must have read 
and I understand there is great validity to 
this—of the dispatch of the Red Army, pre- 
sumably for maneuvers, into the Carpathian 
area, where there have been, down to the 
Present day, political bases of the Ukrainian 
underground and even Slovakian units that 
have opposed the Kremlin and its secret 
forces, 

Operating in this area does not mean that 
We are opposing the Russian people. On the 
contrary. I could cite many bits of evi- 
dence, especially in this decade, that Rus- 
sians and non-Russians in slave labor 
camps and elsewhere are actually collabo- 
rating. These Russians, and these non-Rus- 
sians, which Mr. Lyons and others would re- 
guard as extremists, understand respective 
national aspirations. 

In conclusion, we might ask, of what Im- 
Portance is this force of nationalism, opera- 
tive in the Soviet Union itself, to us if we 
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should launch cold war activity? The 
ramifications appear immense. 

Look at it in terms of the party. There 
has been a rumor of late—and it is not the 


` first time—that an attempt is being made to 


bring about the establishment of a Russian 
Communist Party instead of the present 
overall Communist Party of the Soviet 
Union. In that case, if you have that, 
and you have the Ukrainian Communist 
Party and others, again a feeling of inde- 
pendence would build up despite the fact 
that the Communist framework would re- 
main, Some have even suggested the fol- 
lowing in the U.N.: You have Byelorussia 
and Ukraine represented in the U.N. What 
is there to stop Mr. Lodge or someone else 
from saying, “You have these two re- 
publics. You don't need a Mr. Gromyko 
or any Other representative for the Soviet 
Union as a whole. We want someone from 
the R.S.P.S.R. In other words, have a true 
bona fide Russian representative in the U.N.” 

Another point, going into the psychologi- 
cal field. Why do we restrict our publica- 
tion of America just to the Russian lan- 
guage? Why isn't it possible to have Amer- 
ica circulate in the Ukrainian language, in 
the Turkistanian language and numerous 
others, to indicate that we are not only con- 
cerned with the Russian people, seeking to 
gain their confidence and their loyalties, 
but that we are also concerned with these 
of the many non-Russian nations within 

Soviet Union. 
apts need only look and read the constitu- 
tion of the Soviet Union. It promises sep- 
arate military units. Can you visualize 
what would happen If you had a separate 
Georgian Army, a separate Ukrainian Army, 
a separate Bylorussian Army? 

In the case of Hungary, Moscow realized 
what would happen if you have a nationally 
compact unit, But that also suggests to us 
that the military forces of the Soviet Union 

not monolithic. 
10 is not even nationally integrated. As 
a matter of fact, about 42 or 43 percent of 
the forces in the Soviet Union happen to 
be non-Russian. The policy pursued by 
Moscow is always to make sure that mil- 
itary personnel coming from a certain re- 
public are not stationed in that republic. 

Many Ukrainians will be found right above 

northern Korea. National forces are dis- 


In conclusion, I don't know whether we 
have arrived at Vienna or not. But, as I 
said, it was a little trying, especially after 
this heavy barrage of informative and in- 
structive talks that you had this morning. 
It is really a pleasure to be with you. 


Tailoring Banks’ Annual Reports for Both 
Depositors and Stockholders—Part I 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 8, 1959 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, on Janu- 
ary 7, 1959, I introduced my bill, H.R. 
1035, to protect the integrity and inde- 
pendence of national banks. My bill 
would strengthen the laws relating to 
ownership of stock in such banks, 

In this connection, I commend to the 
attention of our colleagues the following 
articles which appeared in the publica- 
tion Banking, April and May, 1959 issues, 
These articles were written by Henry P, 
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Hill, a partner in the accounting firm of 
Price Waterhouse & Co. 

He is an alumnus of Brown University 
and of the University of Pennsylvania, 
He is a certified public accountant in 
several States and a member of the 
American Institute of Accountants and 
the New York State Society of Certified 
Public Accountants. In the former or- 
ganization he is a member of the special 
committee recently appointed to study 
the question of statistical sampling in 
auditing, In the New York State Society 
of CPA’s he is a member of the committee 
on cooperation with bankers. In the past 
year or two he has addressed the eastern 
regional convention of the National As- 
sociation of Bank Auditors and Comp- 
trollers and various local meetings in the 
same field. He has written articles for 
Several publications and at present is a 
member of the editorial board of the 
“What To Read” department of the 
Journal of Accountancy. 

The articles follow: 

TAILORING BANK'S ANNUAL REPORTS 
(By Henry P. Hill) 

Something is wrong with published finan- 
clal statements of banks. ‘This is a recur- 
ring theme in the writing of both account- 
ants and bankers. In late 1957, for exam- 
ple, the accounting profession, through its 
magazine, was addressed by a bank president 
on the failure of banks as an industry to 
adopt uniform accounting principles in their 
financial reports to the public. In Septem- 
ber 1958 a special committee of the Connec- 
ticut Bankers Association issued a report en- 
titled “Suggestions for Uniform Financial 
Reporting by Banks," 

This preoccupation with lack of uniforme 
ity is not a new thing. In 1952 a committee 
of the National Federation of Financial 
Analysts Societies reviewed the annual re- 
ports of 28 of the largest banks in the coun- 
try and reported that the variations in con- 
tent of the reports are so broad as to make 
one wonder how there could be so many 
varieties of reporting to stockholders,” 

In the face of this kind of criticism, banks 
in recent years, particularly the large pub- 
licly owned banks, have had considerable im- 
provements in their annual reports. The 
improvements, however, seem to have been 
in the direction of more complete disclosure 
instead of toward more widely accepted ac- 
counting principles. From the standpoint 
of the owners of the banks the average re- 
port is still not good. 

MOST COMMON CRITICISMS 

What precisely are the criticisms usually 
made of the financial reporting of banks? 
Perhaps the most fundamental one is that 
the majority of banks do not clearly identify 
the amount of net income for the year. 
Many smaller banks, in fact, do not even 
include in their published figures a state- 
ment of earnings. Large or small, those that 
do publish such a statement often include 
entries in the undivided profits account 
which by their nature should be included in 
the determination of net income. 

Second, banks often do not describe the 
basis on which assets are stated nor the 
amount and character of related reserves, 
In an Industrial company, for example, it is 
considered important that the gross cost of 
the capital assets be shown and that the 
amount of depreciation taken so far be de- 
ducted from this figure to arrive at the net 
undepreciated amount carried forward to the 
next period. It is a rare bank, however, that 
shows in its financial statements anything 
except the net amount of the banking house 
and other capital assets. 

Third, banks do not follow acceptable 
methods of dépreciating capital assets to 
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charge the cost of these assets systematically 
to the operations of the periods covered by 
their useful lives. Instead, many banks have 
written off capital assets with an eye to the 
year’s profits and have varied the writeofis 
with the profits. In some cases these write- 
offs have been charged to the undivided 
profits account, with the result that both 
the statement of condition and the state- 
ment of earnings are incorrect. 

Fourth, bank accounting is characterized 


by an extreme conservatism. Every oppor- 


tunity to write down assets is availed of, and, 
in addition, many reserves are provided that 
cannot be related to the assets. Unallocated 
reserves for security and loan losses are cases 
in point, as are the treatment of capital 
assets and security premiums and discounts 
mentioned elsewhere in this article. 

Fifth, only in unusual cases is it possible 
to derive from a bank's annual report an 
analysis of the movement in the reserves 
during the period. Many times through 
these reserves it is possible to provide in 
good times for losses that may come in less 
favorable times. The losses, however, never 
appear in the earnings statement and thus 
escape the notice of the average reader, and 
the provisions being made out of undivided 
profits likewise never appear in the earnings 
statement. 

Sixth, the determination of interest from 
and profits and losses on sales of investments 
in securities is unrealistic. Many times the 
earnings statement shows as interest earned 
the coupon rate of interest paid by the issuer 
rather than the interest earned by the bank 
on its investment. Since the price paid for 
the type of security generally held by banks 
is determined by the market rate of interest, 
and the coupon rate which was fixed when 
the securities were issued is merely one of 
the elements in determining this price, there 
is serious doubt that the resulting figures can 
have any use whatever to the person at- 
tempting to analyze the bank’s income, 

INTERESTS OF DIFFERENT PARTIES 


The general tone of bank accounting 
seems to result from the history of banking 
in the United States, which years ago was 
punctuated with panics and bank failures. 
Even today in a sound bank the ratio of the 
bank’s investment to depositors’ funds is 
small, and in the more liberal climate of past 
decades it might have been even smaller. 
Banks’ depositors were poorly protected’ and 
bank failures had social as well as economic 
effects upon a group of people who out- 
numbered by far the banks’ owners. 

It was, and is, socially desirable, therefore, 
that the accounting and reporting practices 
of banks be designed to inform and protect 
the depositors of the bank. In this respect, 
banks differ from industrial organizations, 
where the primary objective of the reporting 
is to apprise the owners regarding their 
financial condition and achievements. This 
social aspect of bank reporting has produced 
the kind of thinking characterized earlier 
as conservative. Actually, as accountants 
haye said many times, what is conservative in 
one fiscal period will usually turn out to be 
overly liberal in a succeeding period: An 
unjustifiably high depreciation rate, for ex- 
ample, will understate income in the earlier 
years when the capital assets are being de- 
preciated and will overstate the income when 
those assets become fully depreciated but are 
still in use. The result is that over a long 
period, instead of achieving conservatism, 
banks’ statements of income have achieved 
a high degree of distortion. 

It is not desirable, however, that the 
interest of the investors be overlooked. True, 
the depositors of the banks still outnumber 
the owners in number and in amount of 
investment, and their financial interest in 
the bank should be clearly stated. On the 
other hand, the owners of banks, particu- 
larly the larger publicly held banks in the 
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metropolitan centers, constitute an import- 
ant and growing segment of the financial 
community. As the number of stockholders 
in these banks gets larger it becomes more 
and more important that shareholders’ earn- 
ings and shareholders’ equity be fairly re- 
ported. For example, there are reported to 
be at least 14 banks in the United States 
with more than 10,000 shareholders each. . 
THE ACCOUNTANT'S VIEW 

Accountants, particularly professional ac- 
countants who may deal more with commer- 
cial and industrial organizations than with 
banks, are apt to overlook the fact that there 
are these two groups with an interest in the 
financial condition of a bank and that the 
interests of these two groups are not the 
same. Thus, professional accountants may 
attempt to apply commercial and industrial 
rules to bank accounting. Bankers, on the 
other hand, having been schooled in the re- 
quirements and conservative thinking of 
the regulatory authorities, conditioned by 
years of experience with the present form 
of bank reporting, and desirious of eliminat- 
ing differences between book and tax income 
because of the special rules of the Internal 
Revenue Code, are inclined to reject the 
views of the professional accountants as be- 
ing primarily designed for someone else. 
They disregard the fact that the principles 
of income determination advocated by the 
accountants have been found quite useful 
in the financial statements of the banks’ 
own borrowers. 


A PROPOSED SOLUTION 


Actually, it should be possible to devise 
financial statements that will be useful and 
informative both to the depositors and their 
watchdogs and to the shareholders. Such 
financial statements should clearly indicate 
the assets available for the protection of the 
depositors and should state these assets at 
current realizable values. “Current realizable 
values,” in this sense, means that market 
values of all assets having a ready market 
should be disclosed. While it has a liquidat- 
ing connotation, it does not carry any im- 
plication that the prices used would be those 
that would be found to exist under panic 
conditions. 

The same financial statements should dis- 
close the shareholders’ equity and earnings 
on a long-term continuing basis, Assets that 
have been adjusted to market values for the 
purposes of reporting the amount of equity 
protecting the depositors should be adjusted 
to cost for stockholders’ purposes if the na- 
ture of these assets is such that they will 
probably be held until maturity and will be 
worth face value at that time. From the 
depositors’ standpoint it may be desirable to 
show the market value of the United States 
Government securities owned, but from the 
standpoint of the shareholders there is no 
point in writing down to market a security 
that may be selling below par at the mo- 
ment because it carries a low coupon rate. 
Such a write-down simply transfers income 
from one accounting period to another. 


TAILORING BANKS’ ANNUAL Reports FOR BOTH 
DEPOSITORS AND STOCKHOLDERS (II) 
(By Henry P. Hill) 

It should be possible to devise financial 
statements that will be useful and informa- 
tive both to the depositors and thelr watch- 
dogs and to the shareholders, Such finan- 
cial statements should clearly indicate the 
assets available for the protection of the de- 
positors and should state these assets at cur- 
rent realizable values. “Current realizable 
values,” in this sense, means that market 
values of all assets having a ready market 
should be disclosed. While it has a liquidat- 
ing connotation, it does not carry any im- 
plication that the prices used would be those 
that would be found to exist under panic 
conditions, 
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The same financial statements should dis- 
close the shareholders’ equity and earnings 
on a long-term continuing basis. Assets that 
have been adjusted to market values for the 
purposes of reporting the amount of equity 
protecting the depositors should be adjusted 
to cost for stockholders’ purposes if the na- 
ture of these assets is such that they will 
probably be held until maturity and will be 
worth face value at that time. From the 
depositors’ standpoint it may be desirable 
to show the market value of the U.S. Govern- 
ment securities owned, but from the stand- 
point of the shareholders there is no point in 
writing down to market a security that may 
be selling below par at the moment because 
it carries a low coupon rate. Such a write- 
down simply transfers income from one 
accounting period to another. 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION 


Exhibit I shows a statement of condition 
designed to achieve both purposes at the 
same time. In this statement I have made 
an attempt to meet the requirements of the 
two interested groups by segregating the net 
assets into those primarily available for de- 
positors’ claims and those of a capital nature. 
Another way to think of this separation is 
to consider as banking assets those assets 
that will eventually become converted into 
cash through the banking process and to 
think of the assets and liabilities that will 
be consumed, amortized, or otherwise availed 
of through the income account as equity 
assets. 

Foll this concept, the first figure in 
Exhibit I to be noted is the one described 
as “excess of banking assets over liabilities 
to depositors and others.” A perusal of this 
model financial statement will show that 
this caption shows the amount of the net 
equity, both realized and unrealized, that is 
available for the protection of the depositors 
over and above the face amount of their 
claims. 

For this purpose, Government and muni- 
cipal securities have been stated at market 
value regardless of whether this is above or 
below cost. Cost would be interpreted as 
amortized cost, both premiums and dis- 
counts at acquisition being amortized and, 
as will be described later, in the case of 
rollovers or wash sales might be cost of prior 
issues held. The significance of this concept 
will be developed later. 

Loans and discounts would be stated net 
of the loan loss reserves allocated to specific 
loans. In the case of instalment loans it 
would be acceptable to provide a lump sum 
reserve to avoid the necessity of providing 
specific reserves for a large number of loans 
of small face value. Commercial loans, how- 
ever, would be evaluated individually and 
specific reserves set up for those loans that 
the management thought would be doubtful 
of collections. The other banking assets 
would be stated pretty much as they have 
been in the past, as would the current lHa- 
bilities. 

SHAREHOLDERS’ NET ASSETS 


The next significant figure in the model 
statement of financial condition is the total 
equity of shareholders. This, it will be ob- 
served, is arrived at by adding to the assets 
available for depositors’ protection the net 
undepreciated capital assets, deferred charges 
and credits to income, and unallocated re- 
serves except those that are really surplus 
reserves. It is true that in a forced liquida- 
tion of a bank the capital assets would pro- 
duce some funds that could be used to sat- 
isfy the depositors’ claims, This would not 
happen, however, as long as the bank was 
a going concern. On a going concern basis 
the undepreciated value of capital assets in 
a statement of financial position is a resid- 
ual amount showing the portion of the cost 
that remains to be applied agninst future 
earnings, 
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The same can be sald of prepaid expenses, 
As to other deferred items, it will be noted 
that two kinds of balances have been shown. 
The first, unearned discount, follows the 
concept which has been applied by many 
banks for a long time. This account is sim- 
ply the unearned portion of the face amount 
of loans made where the interest is deducted 
at the time the loans are made. 


GAINS, LOSSES ON SECURITIES 


“Unrealized gains and losses on securities” 
is a more interesting account for the pur- 
Poses of the present discussion. This acoount 
reflects the difference between the market 
value of the securities carried in banking 
assets and the amortized cost of these same 
Securities. If the aggregate market value of 
the securities is in excess of their amortized 
cost, this account would have a oredit bal- 
ance which would be taken into income in 
subsequent periods when the portfolio was 
liquidated, Conversely, if it were necessary 
to write the securities down in order to state 
them at their market value, this account 
would show s debit balance since from the 
stockholders’ standpoint the loss attributable 
to this decline in market value would never 
be realized 1f the securities were held to ma- 
turity. 

The unallocated reserve accounts would 
include reserves which the management felt 
were necessary for precautionary measures 
but which could not be applied to specific 
assets carried in the statement of financial 
condition. A bank with a high-grade loan 
Portfolio, which by the Treasury tax formula 
could record a loan loss reserve in excess of 
Presently anticipated losses, would carry the 
excess in this account. Precautionary reserves 
for losses on securities would be similarly 
treated. Because these reserves are classi- 
fied as unallocated does not mean that they 
are set up at the whim of the management. 
There are times when the management 
should provide reserves for possible occur- 
rences that at the moment of provision can- 
not be applied against a specific asset. What 
is important is that these reserves represent 
costs that should be applied against cur- 
rent year's earnings, On the other hand, 
general purpose contingency reserves set up 
to equalize profits between years do not 
qualify and should be provided by an allo- 
cation of undivided profits or surplus as de- 
Scribed later on. J 

SHAREHOLDERS’ EQUITY 

The total equity of shareholders arrived at 
by this computation would ordinarily be the 
aggregate of the capital stock, surplus, undi- 
vided profits accounts, and general purpose 
contingency reserves, if any, and these bal- 
ances would be stated at the foot of the 
Statement of financial condition. General 
Purpose contingency reserves would be con- 
sidered an allocation of undivided profits, 
and all entries would, therefore, be made to 
and from undivided profits, In other words, 
it would not be permissible to use this re- 
Serve to absorb losses that should be reflected 
in the statement of earnings, For this rea- 
zon amounts provided in such reserves would 
not serve to reduce earnings. Reserves re- 
quired for specific purposes which should be 
Provided out of current income would appear 
in the capital assets and liabilities section of 
the statement of condition. 

In summary, we have provided for a three- 
Way split in reserves: (1) those that reduce 
the c value of a banking asset and are 
Provided out of income, (2) those 
that do not apply te a specific asset and are 
therefore the concern of the stockholders 
but which nevertheless reflect by their pro- 
Vision a real diminution in income of the 
Period, and (3) those that are purely pre- 
Cautionary and for this reason are really 
Only a segregation of the bank's capital, 
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STATEMENT OF INCOME 


The model statement of income, exhibit IT, 
attempts to follow a similar pattern and 
segregate the amounts applicable to banking 
operations from the results of other trans- 
actions, It will be noticed that approxi- 
mately two-thirds of the way down the at- 
tached exhibit a subtotal is arrived at en- 
titled “Net income from banking opera- 
tions.” Of the captions entering into the 
computation of this figure, a few deserve 
comment, 

BANKING OPERATIONS 

Interest Income from security investments 
Is stated net of amortization of both dis- 
counts and premiums. Tax considerations 
aside, it is doubtful that any investor in Gov- 
ernment and municipal interest-bearing 
obligations considers either discount or pre- 
mium as anything save an adjustment to 
bring the coupon rate to the market inter- 
est rate. It seems proper, therefore, in the 
financial reporting to state the interest in- 
come from securities on the basis of the in- 
terest earned on the actual money invested in 
the securities. 

Federal and State income taxes applicable 
to operating expenses have been included 
in operating expenses, since they are both 
inescapable and permanently with us. This 
is a matter of personal preference, however, 
and those banks interested in showing the 
before-and-after tax figures could do so 
without disturbing the basis on which these 
statements have been composed, 

OTHER INCOME 

As for other profits and losses, it will be 
noted that those comprise a number of items 
often included in the undivided profits ac- 
count. From the standpoint of the owners 
of the bank, however, it seems clear that 
they are a part of the determination of the 
net profit for the year, which is the reason 
they have been so treated in this statement“ 
This, it may be noted in passing, is what 
the Federal Reserve Board does in its sta- 
tistics on member bank earnings. (See, for 
example, “Member Bank Earnings, First Half 
of 1958"; Federal Reserve Bulletin, November 
1958, page 1275; especially the footnotes on 
page 1275.) 

SECURITY TRADING PROFITS 


A few comments on some of the captions 
in exhibit II would be in order. “Net profit 
on sale of securities" would usually be a much 
smaller amount than heretofore. This is 
true for two reasons, First, amortization of 
discounts would qualify as interest income 
some of the amounts formerly considered as 
profits on sales; second, the treatment of 
profits on sales advocated by the writer would 
substantially reduce the trading profits now 
ascribed to investment securities. 

If a bank sells some of its U.S. Govern- 
ments and reinvests in other U.S, Govern- 
ments for the of changing the aver- 
age maturity of its portfolio or improving 
its yleld, no profit has really been achieved. 
What has it accomplished except to exchange 
pieces of paper? As long as the funds re- 
main invested in US. Governments the 
transactions should be treated as an ex- 
change rather than as a completed sale, 
This is true, even though the two trans- 
actions did not take place simultaneously. 
Unless a portion of the portfolio had been 
liquidated, it seems to me that no profits 
or losses should be recorded. The only 
profits or losses that should be recognized 
are those realized when the total inyest- 
ment in U.S. Governments declined for more 
than an short interim period. Similar treat- 
ment would be afforded investments in 
municipal securities, 

There are some who even advocate con- 
sidering the investment in US., Govern- 
ments, municipal securities, and loans all 
as the investment of depositors’ funds and 
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would advocate carrying forward all fits 
or losses realized where the 8 


amount invested in these assets did not ma- 
terlallx change. From the standpoint of 
theory they have a stronger position and 
are probably right. The mechanical prob- 
lems of computing and amortizing the 
amount to be carried forward are substan- 
tial, however, and for practical reasons only, 
it is my opinion that this treatment should 
be applied to the U.S. Governments, munic- 
ipal, and loan portfolios as if they were 
three separate portfollos, Whichever way 
the final decision is made, it need not affect 
the considerations of the attached financial 
statements, since it will not change the 
Problems of statement presentation. 


PROVISIONS FOR GENERAL RESERVES 


One other account, the “additional loan 
loss reserve provided.“ deserves comment, 
This caption would show the amount of loan 
loss reserve provided in the current year 
that did not represent actual losses on spe- 
cific loans. In other words, the amount 
added to “estimated losses on collection” in 
the banking assets section of the statement 
of financial condition would be an operating 
expense. On the other hand, any amounts 
added to “unallocated reserves for losses on 
loans" in the statement of financial condi- 
tion would be provided by a charge at this 
caption. 

CONCLUSIONS 


In summary, banks should follow gener- 
ally accepted principles of accounting, and 
the attached form of financial statements 
shows how they can. Adoption of this style 
of financial reporting would make available 
Several specific advantages, since (1) by 
this method banks can financial 
statements for their owners showing on a 
realistic basis the actual net income for the 
period and the financial position on a going 
concern basis, (2) the accounting for in- 
come from investments in securities can be 
shown in a manner that truly reflects the 
economic considerations, and (3) the con- 
servatism necessary to the protection of de- 
Positors because of the banks’ quasi-public 
position can be observed. It 18 hoped that 
ay thene methods of financial 

ciy owned banks’ annual Teports can be 
made more useful to the t, the 


“depositors, the public, and the shareholders, 


ing for the individual bank to act upon uni- 
laterally, but the state of flux that present 
reporting finds itself 


Exkxtnrr I , 
Statement of financial condition at Dec. 31 
— 33 


Banking assets: 


vulne: 
U.S, Government direct or 
guaranteed obligations 


State and municipal XX 
Other bonds, . and 
G AES EIE 8 
born 
stock of F ms ne xx 
Loans and discounts, less esti- 
vierte losses on coll 2 
Raal estate bel Temporarily XX 
Other banking assets. 
Customers’ liability for letters of 
credit and acceptances issued by 
F 
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Exuzsrr I 

Statement of financial condition at Dec. 31— 
Continued 


deposits... 
Bills oe pens eRe 
Aceru 


Accounts 1 and other cur- 
rent Habiltttesss 
Our Hability under outstanding 
letters of credit and acceptances. 


r E T h A. e 


vos of banking assets over liabilities 
to depositors and others 
Capital assets and liabilities: 
Banking premises and equipment 


at cost: 
1 XX 
Buildings- ._........... XX 
Accumulated deprecia- 
— ete es (XX) 
ee snd equip- 
Oly ee ER XX 
Accum deprecia- - 
E (XX) 
c 
Investments in affiliated and sub- 
sidiary companies 
Amounts deferred to income of 
future 
Unearned dhoount 


8 it 
Undivided L u. DEDRA 
Reserve for contingencies.___. 


Exuisrr II 


Statement of income for the year ended 
Dec, 31 


Interest income from loans 
Interest income from security invest- 
ments, including pro rata portion of 
3 and premiums at acqulsi- 


t 
Income from fees, commissions, and 
other banking operations 


oo income from banking op- 
Wa 

Operating expenses: 
Salaries and wuges 


Pension and don i profit sbaritig benofits. 
Interest pate on tes deposits and 


Other ex 
Federal t aad Etats income taxes re- 
latod to earnings 


from banking 


operations. 
r 


Net earnings from bank ing operations 
Other profits and loases: — 
8 and losses on sale 3 


vided 
Federal and Etate income taxes 
2 to other profits and 


Net profit for the eur 
UNDIVIDED FROFITS ACCOUNT 


Palance, 1c ͤĩ ˙ A 
Net profit for the year 

Dividends 
‘Trunsfe 


to gurplus 
Balance, Dee. 31 
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Farming the Escape Valve 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. NEAL SMITH 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. SMITH of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, so 
many people who are not farming or in 
related employment very freely advo- 
cate a free economy for agriculture as 
the answer to the farm problem, when, 
in fact, there would be little or no farm 
problem if there were a free market 
economy outside of agriculture. An edi- 
torial in the Des Moines Register of 
Tuesday, September 8, 1959, comments 
upon some papers by two economists 
and contributes to the analysis of alter- 
natives to removing all controls and sup- 
ports from the agricultural economy. I 
hope my colleagues will study and con- 
sider the editorial, which is as follows: 

FARMING THE ESCAPE VALVE 

Two economists of the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture have expressed doubts that doing 
away with Government farm income support 
programs and letting farmers go it alone 
would solve the farm problem. 

At the recent annual meeting of the Amer- 
ican Farm Economic Association at Cornell 
University, Ithaca, N.Y., William E. Hendrix 
and John M. Brewster, both of the Agricul- 
tural Research Service of the Department of 
Agriculture, presented papers concluding 
that a Government “let alone” policy would 
not cure the farm problem—but only made it 
worse. 2 

They believe that if farmers are to have 
parity income, people will have to leave agri- 
culture for other industries faster than they 
now are. Advancing technology in farming, 
combined with a very slow growth in de- 
mand for food, calls for a heavy movement 
of labor out of farming. 

This would put farm income in better bal- 
ance with nonfarm income—both because 
there would be fewer people to divide up the 
farm Income, and because it would hold in- 
creases in farm output more nearly in line 
with food demand. 

The theory of a free market system is that 
when an industry is over-producing and in- 
comes are low, people will flee the industry 
and enter others until a balance is reached. 
Moreover, employers will actively seek the 
lower-cost labor available in surplus areas. 

But Hendrix and Brewster point out that 
opportunities in nonfarm industry are not 
opening up fast enough to absorb the sur- 
plus of farm labor. They attribute this to a 
lack of free competition in nonfarm industry. 
“Near monopoly conditions in labor mar- 
kets," says Brewster, and lack of free price 
competition in nonfarm industry prevent free 
movement of farm people into nonfarm oc- 
cupations, 

That is, labor unions tend to prevent free 
entry into some industries. And business 
firms do not always compete vigorously by 
lowering prices and expanding output, pre- 
ferring to “live and let live.” 

Farm leaders sometimes have argued that 
if farm people were given employment in- 
formation and guidance, plus financial help 
in moving to the city, full adjustment in 


agriculture would take place. But Hendrix 


and Brewster believe such a policy would 
not help much, It would only mean a 
transfer of underemployment from farm to 
city, so long as opportunities are limited to 
the cities, 
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In short, if we really had a free market 
economy outside of agriculture, there would 
be no farm problem, It isn't the rapid 
technological advance of agriculture relative 
to market growth which causes the farm 
problem, says Hendrix. It is the “unique” 
free market system under which agriculture 
operates. 

If this analysis is correct, obviously re- 
moving the relatively minor Government 
controls over farm markets would make the 
farm problem all the worse. 

Hendrix says there are three theoretical 
solutions: 

1. A program of “positive laissez faire” 
(that is, rigorous antitrust enforcement for 
both business and labor unions to make mar- 
kets really free). 

2. Monetary and fiscal policies to achieve 
and maintain rapid economic growth despite 
imperfect price and wage competition. This 
implies an inflationary boom which would 
increase demand for labor, 

3. “Comprehensive supply controls” in 
commercial agriculture plus direct subsidies 
to underemployed farm people. 

None of these three theoretical solutions 
is likely to be adopted in full measure or 
even in large part. Each of them runs in 
conflict with deeply held beliefs and strong 
pressure groups. Consequently, the ad- 
ministered,” less competitive sectors of the 
economy in industry and labor are likely to 
continue to use competitive agriculture as 
"the escape valve“ (Brewster's phrase) for 
the bulk of the Nation's underemployment. 


Comparing Educational Standards of the 
United States and the Soviet Union 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to insert in the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp an article pertaining to testimony 
given by Vice Adm. Hyman G. Rickover 
before the House Appropriations Com- 
mittee, which appeáred in the Washing- 
ton Daily News on September 12, and 
which describes in great detail Admiral 
Rickover's personal comparison between 
the educational standards of the United 
States and the Soviet Union. 

I think that every American should 
soberly reflect on this very penetrating 
analysis of Admiral Rickover, the father 
of the American atomic-powered subma- 
rine. I believe, as a member of the House 
Committee on Education and Labor, that 
this interview should open the eyes of 
all Americans on how woefully lacking 
we are in adequate educational stand- 
ards to meet the great scientific threat 
from the Soviet Union. 

Admiral Rickover has indeed made a 
telling contribution toward bringing this 
very important subject in the public 
form. I urge all my colleagues to give 
serious thought to this entire subject 
because I have infinite faith and confi- 
dence in the views and penetrating 
knowledge of Admiral Rickover. 

We cannot afford to ignore this great 
American’s sincere warning. I should 
like to recall that it was only because of 
Admiral Rickover’s stubborn insistence 
that the United States proceeded to de- 
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velop an atomic submarine that we can 

today boast of a nuclear underwater fleet 

which gives us a formidable advantage 

Over our enemies. I hope that we Ameri- 

cans will heed Admiral Rickover’s latest 

observations with the same degree of 
concrete action that we supported his 
program for development of the atomic- 
powered submarine. 

Mr. Speaker, Admiral Rickover's re- 
marks follow: 

THe Reat Race WE Are IN Is To SEE WHOSE 
EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM BETTER PREPARES FOR 
THE WORLD OF MODERN SCIENCE 

(By Milton Berliner) 


Vice Adm, Hyman G. Rickover told the“ 


House Appropriations Committee, at a closed 
meeting, that compared to Russia “our chil- 
dren are being shortchanged” in education. 

Admiral Rickover, in his recent visit to 
Russia, made a special investigation of the 
educational system there—as well as in the 
Iron Curtain country of Poland. 

His report to the House Appropriations 
Committee, available today, warned that 
“the real race we are in with communism is 
to see whose educational system best pre- 
Pares youth for the world of modern science 
and technology.” 

He 9 that by 1961, the Rus- 
Stans will have 2 million scientists and en- 
Bineers, and we will have only 1.6 million.” 

“Ours is not merely a deficiency in quan- 
tity; it is deficiency in quality as well,” the 
Admiral said, 

“We do not have sufficient numbers of 
Scientific and technical people who are good 
enough in their particular fields and who 
have a broad liberal education. 

“Without a broad Uberal education such 
People remain narrow 8 aud they 
are not as useful to ow Nation as they 
could be.” 

He returned from his trip, he testified, 
feeling that “the Russian educational sys- 
tem has been designed more efficiently to 
Serve thelr national and ideological objec- 
tives than our school system serves the ob- 
Jectives of our democratic capitalism.” 


CHILDREN ARE 2 YEARS AHEAD 


Admiral Rickover told the committee that: 

“Russian children are at least 2 years 
Ahead of the American high school grad- 
uates in sound, basic education.” (Mathe- 
matics, the sciences, mastery of mother 
tongue, knowledge of their own classical 
Uverature, and of major foreign nations, 
foreign languages, history.) 

“Russia, through her 10-year schools, pro- 
duces a much larger talent pool than we 
obtain through our public school system. 

“Pewer talented Russian youths are apt 
to waste their potentialities in vocational 
courses when they could become scientists, 
engineers. writers, historians, or teachers. 

“In the United States, a child may squand- 
er his best learning years on easy know- 
how courses which require no homework but 
Which earn him the same credit toward a 
high school diploma as academic projects. 

“Too many people here think of a liberal 
education as a luxury, something of no im- 
Mediate usefulness,” the Admiral said. “It 
48 true that, except for the basic elementary 
Skills of reading, writing, and arithmetic, 
Which everyone needs today, a liberal educa- 
tlon does not in itself prepare one to earn 
a lying. 

2 this one needs in addition some 
Specialized skill—this can be manual or in- 
tellectual, that is, vocational or professional. 
is specialized skill should properly come 
alter one has completed his general educa- 
tion and through it has discovered his par- 
Ucular talents, 

‘To allow a child to choose typewriting 
Instead of physics, machine shop instead of 
history or a forcign language, is to let a 
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minor make a decision which will affect the 
whole course of his future life; a decision 
he is too young to make intelligently. 
“In other modern democracies, vocational 
Subjects are to some slight extent taught in 
schools attended by children who are not 
academically talented, but they are never 
considered a substitute for general educa- 
tion, Here we stop teaching basic subjects 
to slow learners too soon; we shift them 
too early from education into training.” 
“NOT ONLY RUSSIA" 


In genuine education, U.S, schools not- only 
are behind Russia's but those of northern 
and western Europe, Admiral Rickover told 
the committee: 

He said it was not true, as many believe, 
that the percentage of Russian children 
completing the 10-year school was a small 
Gerbe numbers are about the same as those 
graduating from U.S. high schools, he said. 

But, he stressed: “Our high schoo! diplo- 
ma tells us nothing about the scholastic 
achievement of its possessor." 

A Russian 10-year school graduate must 
pass a “maturity” examination, verifying the 
amount of knowledge acquired. 

The Russian student, Admiral Rickover 
testified. has no choice of subjects to be ex- 
amined upon but must pass in seven aca- 
demic subjects—Russian language and lit- 
erature, a foreign language, algebra, geome- 
try, physics, chemistry, and history. 

„The Russian examination therefore covers 
a much broader field peer our college board 

nt tests.“ he said. 
om that American parents and 
teachers will look at these exams and realize 
that our ehitdren ae being shortchanged, 
Rickover à 
AAS they become angry enough to 
force their school boards to improve the 
curriculum, to improve the teaching, and to 
stop wasting the time of our children with 
fun subjects and other matters unrelated to 
on.“ 

e to the committee copies of 
these Russian examinations, commenting 
that “I hope this set definitely shows them 
| parents and school boards] that our schools 
are not the best in the world. 

OVERDOING SCIENCE? 


Rickover disabused Representa- 
Mena Jensen, Republican, of Iowa, of 
“a fallacy which has been spread in. this 
8 Jensen had asked the wit 
ness if he thought Russia was overdoing 
the emphasis on science to the extent that 
“they are not teaching the things which are 
basic to the strength of a nation economi- 
cally.” 

F Rickover: “If we were all alone 
in this world and could work our own 
destiny without being bothered by anyone, 
we could do many other things. But sup- 
pose you are the most cultured, the most 
educated and religious person in the world 
and you have the greatest degree of free- 
dom, and suppose there is somebody oppos- 
ing you who is not as fine & person as you, 
but who is 2 feet taller than you are and 
who is much stronger than you are and gets 
into a fist fight with you, who is going to 
win—regardiess of all your good qualities, 
regardless of your great faith and charity 
and everything else? This is the situation 
we are faced with.” ee on 

tive JENSEN: “The forces o 0 
eee been and never will be the 
victors over the Soldiers of the Cross so long 
as God is in his Heaven. I have one mere 
question. We are told that a great number 
of the Russian children do not even have an 
opportunity to go to school. Do you believe 
that to be true?“ 

Admiral Rickover: No, sir. That is not 
s0.” 
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Representative Jensen: “How about in 
Siberia?” 

Admiral Rickover: “The majority of Rus- 
sian children do not have an opportunity to 
80 on to university, but every Russlan child 
not only has an opportunity to go to school, 
in fact, he must go. Look, as I have paid, 
we have seven States in this country that 
require compulsory education for only 8 
years, 33 for 9 years, 7 for 10, 2 for 11, and 1 
for 12 years. There is a 7-year compulsory 
education all through Russia now, and by 
1961 it will be 10 years. It is a fallacy to 
believe that all Russian children do not go to 
school," 

Representative JENSEN: “I speak at many 
high schools, to groups of high school stu- 
dents, and I am always agreeably surprised 
to know how well informed they are in all 
matters pertaining to the sciences, They 
amaze me with their knowledge in this 
field.” 

Admiral Rickoyer: "It would be interesting 
to see if the high school graduates in your 
district can pass the Russian 10-year exam- 
ination.” 

“WHAT KIND OF CHILDREN?" 

Representative JOHN J Ruopes (Repub- 
lican of Arizona) observed that perhaps it 
Was a question of what kind of children we 
want to raise, 

“I doubt,” he said, "that we want to raise 
children like the Russians do; anyway I 
cannot imagine what pills they feed these 
children to make them so brilliant they can 
absorb the physical sciences, the social sci- 
ences, and still have what we would call a 
normal childhood, Something must be left 
out. You are not saying we should change 
our way of life because of this?” 

Admiral Rickover: “No, sir: we should not. 
We must recognize 
only one part of the training of youth. As 
I said, there is a distinction between train- 
ing and education. The function of the 
home and of the church is to train our 
youngsters. Children, when they are born, 
are little savages. 

“The training they get in the home and 
in the church, if it is good, will prevent 
them from becoming big savages when they 
are 20 years old; we have plenty of big sav- 
ages in this country. 

“Now the function of formal learning— 
and it can be done best in school—is to 
train the intellect. This distinction between 
training and education is not thoroughly 
understood. 

“When you teach a boy how to operate 
a lathe you are training him; you are not 
educating him. Training does not develop 
his mind, Education is a process by which 
the mind is developed. In education the 
Russians are doing better than we. 

“There is no purpose in bringing up the 
difference in ideology between communism 
and democracy; it is not relevant in defining 
education. 

“You have the same system of education 
in Western Europe as in Russia. You have 
it among the totalitarian States and you 
have it among the democratic States, It 
can produce a Hitler or it can produce a 
Thomas Mann.” 

HERE'S THE DIFFERENCE 

Admiral Rickover pointed out that Soviet 
children are compelled by law to complete at 
least 7 years of schooling. 

“They haye 7 years in rural areas; 10 years 
in the cities.“ he said. “But let me tell you 
what this all means—the difference between 
10 and 7 years—because the boys and girls 
who graduate from the Russian 7-year 
schools know as much as many of ours who 
graduate from high school.” 

“I have my doubts about that,” said 
Representative Alnzar THOMAS, Democrat, 
Texas. 

Admiral Rickover: “Here is a strange thing 
about haying doubts: everybody wants to 
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hear the good things. Now, the good things 
can take care of themselves, but you have 
many competent observers who come back 
and make reports. 

“If Russia succeeds in making 10 years 
compulsory for all her children, she will be 
well ahead of us. Graduates of the Russian 
-year schools have had in classroom hours 
the equivalent of 14 Carnegie units in Rus- 
sian language, grammar, and literature, 744 
in mathematics, 1½ in history, 1½ in ge- 
ography, 1½ in biology, 144 in physics and 
chemistry combined, 2 in a foreign language, 
or a total of 2914 Carnegie units in solid 
subjects, besides drawing, singing, physical 
education, technical drawing, and some 
practical work in shop or agriculture. 

“All of them have done a great deal more 
homework than is customary in our schools. 
We have today 7 States in the United 
States that have compulsory 8-year school, 
33 that have 9, 7 that have 10, 2 that have 11, 
and 1 that has 12 years. 

“But that is not the whole story, because 
it isn't only the number of years the chil- 
dren go to school, but also how much time 
they put in, For example, when you com- 
pare the yearn spent at school by a Danish 
child, you must consider that he goes to 
school 280 days while ours go 180 days—this 
means that 9 years’ schooling in Denmark 
is equivalent in class-hours to 14 years here. 

“I believe that you would find that chil- 
dren with minimum ability to absorb aca- 
demic subjects abroad who go to school 
perhaps only until age 14 or 15, have learned 
at least as much as similar children who 
graduate from high school here. 

“These are unpleasant facts but according 
to the best information we have they are 
true. If they did not greatly worry me, I 
should certainly not devote almost all my 
lelsure time to education. I am here be- 
cause of this. I have to take off time from 
my real work to be here. I do not have a 
minute's time.” 

Representative Tomas: “It Is not hurting 
you to come over here. If you are making 
a sacrifice——” 

Admiral Rickover: "I am not making a 
sacrifice. I am doing it because it is my 
duty to do it.” 

Chairman CLARENCE Cannon, Democrat, 
Missouri: “Do you think we are educa- 
tionally equipping our children for the space 
age?” 

AAEE Rickover: “No, sir; I do not. 
That is the gist of what I have been trying 
to say. I think that many American par- 
ents consider teenhood as chiefly a time for 
the children to have a lot of fun; abroad it 
is considered a period of preparation for 
adulthood. I firmly believe that many of 
our children, left to themselyes, would do 
much better at school if their parents by 
thelr own lazy habits did not set them a bad 
example; if the parents were not 80 sọ- 
licitous about the children having a good 
time, giving them cars, fancy clothing, and 
so on.“ 

ON TEACHER TRAINING 

As for teacher training, Admiral Rickover 
testified that the Russian school 
teacher “has the equivalent in education of 
about what a lawyer has in this country.” 

Representative G. P. Liescosxs, Repubii- 
can, California: “Admiral Rickover, why do 
you not tell us something about the other 
aide of the coin, such as what happens to 
students when they do not cut the mustard, 
and about the state taking over children at 
the age of 4 or 5? What is your opinion of 
that?” 

Admiral Rickover: “You must not mis- 
understand what I am trying to say, sir. I 
ain not advocating that we copy the Rus- 
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sian political-social system. I am only ad- 
dressing myself to one respect. to educa- 
tion—to the training of the intellect—and it 
is my contention that in the training of 
the intellect the Russians are doing a better 
job than we. 

“It is unfortunate that every time one 
mentions the accomplishments of some for- 
eign country people think that he is advo- 
cating that. we adopt their government and 
their way of life. I have frequently been 
accused of recommending adoption of the 
Russian system because I say some good 
things about it. I believe there is a say- 
ing— Know thy enemy.’ It is also a trulsm 
in military matters that intelligence is most 
important. You must find out what your 
opponent is doing; and the same is true in 
science, and it is true in education, 

There is nothing wrong in finding out 
what the Russians or anyone else does. We 
must not get to the point that we say the 
Russians do nothing well. You know, until 
about 4 or 5 years ago, our own Navy people 
were saying that the Russians couldn't be 
good seamen. Now we are worried about the 
large number of submarines they have and 
what they might do to us. 

“We mustn't delude ourselves. If we fail 
to admit, when it is true, that other coun- 
tries are doing something better, we harm 
ourselyes. In fact, If they do something 
better than we do, we shouldn't be ashamed 
to adopt it. 

“As it is, the Russians do not, in my opin- 
fon, have a greater secret weapon—one 
which undermines our ability to win the 
cold war more effectively—than our own 
progressive educational system; and they 
didn't have to do a thing to get it. We set 
it up ourselves, with the best intentions in 
the world, If I were the Russian Govern- 
ment, I would do all I could to keep us from 
changing our present system of education. 

“They select about the top 30 percent of 
their secondary school graduates to go to 
the university. The rest of them either go 
to technical schools, are drafted into the 
army, or become workers.” 

Representative Tuomas. “They go to the 
technical schools?” 

Admiral Rickover. Some of them go to 
technical schools.” 

Representative Tuomas, “They do not 
throw them away, by any means.” 

Representative J. VavcHAN Gary, Demo- 
crat, Virginia. “To what extent is the ac- 
complishment of these children due to to- 
talitarian discipline?” 

Admiral Rickover, It has little to do with 
totalitarian discipline because there are 
plenty of children who will take their places 
if they do not want to study. The Russian 


system In that respect is no different from 


the system in Poland, Denmark, Sweden, 
Switzerland, Holland, Norway, France, Ger- 
many, or England. This is a thing that is 
not understood here. The children simply 
study harder because they fully realize what 
education will mean to their future.” 

Representative Gary. “Are they not under 
state discipline to make them work harder?“ 

Admiral Rickover. No, sir. You cannot 
make people study harder in school by com- 
pulsion. Their parents urge them to study, 
and the children want to study because they 
know if they are to get ahead in the world 
they have to become educated. They do not 
have well-to-do parents taking care of them 
and giving them automobiles when they are 
16 years old.” 

Representative THomas. “Parents do not 
have automobiles to give them.” 


WHAT'S TO BE DONE? 
Representative Groncr H. Maron, Demo- 


crat, Texas, wanted to know what the United 
States could do about the situation. 
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Admiral Rickover suggested that: 

“First, we must recognize that our schools 
are not the best in the world. 

“Then, we must recognize that we are not 
the only ones who have free education," 

The one-track system be eliminated. 

Specifications be set up as to what we 
want our high school graduates to know 
when they finish. 

National standards be set for teachers. 

There be Federal aid to teachers, 

Scholarship aid be given to talented poor 
children, 

Federal equalization funds be used to help 
the poorer States provide as good an edu- 
cation as the richer States. 

“Somehow,” Admiral Rickover said, “we 
must convince our children that their tu- 
ture depends on their really becoming edu- 
cated,” 

He believed the American school year 
could be pushed up to 240 or 250 days a 
year, against about 180 now, 

“It seems to me,” he said, “that we must 
change our attitude as to what constitutes 
the ‘good life’ and realize that to become 
well educated enhances the human person- 
ality and makes life more interesting; it also 
gives one greater versatility in the ability 
to do things, including éarning a living.” 

Admiral Rickover criticized the U.S. Office 
of Education for having "fallen down on the 
job of alerting us as to what goes on in the 
schools of other countries.” 

“The whole question of our relative stand- 
ing compared to the Russians was brought 
out by the people in the Office of Educa- 
tion,” he said. 

He recalled how a report on Russian edu- 
cation, written by an Office of Education 
Russian expert, was edited to the point 
where it became meaningless. 

“There was left out,” he said, “the great 
emphasis placed by the Russians on teacher 
training. Many paragraphs were reworded, 
resulting in errors.” 


Appropriations, Ist Session, 86th 
Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN TABER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, I submit 
herewith two tables for printing showing 
the process of the appropriation bills, 
and both the legitimate and illegitimate 
variety. 

The total amount made available un- 
der all appropriations coming through 
the Appropriations Committee into the 
Congress was $72,977,598,352. The il- 
legitimate back-door appropriations to- 
taled $5,701 million. This amount was 
$231 million above the budget. 

The details of these things are shown 
on table II. Table I shows the first 
group. 

This means that the Congress has 
made available to the Executive better 
than $80 billion which is more by far 
than our tax receipts can possibly come 
to. 


The tables follow: 


Tasre I.—Comparison of budget estimates and appropriations, 86th Conga Ist ses’. 


(Nore.-Exoludes permanent appropriations) 


GEGT 


Amount re- House action Nudget esti- Amount re- Senate action compared with— Final action, Increase or 

ported by Amount compared with mates con- ported by Amount amount com- 

committee passed budget estimates | sidered by committee passed approved pared to budget 
Senaste Budget estimates] House action estimutes 


1959 APPROPRIATIONS 


2d supplemental....... Fenn $2, 864. OM, SH | $2, 470, 592,404 | $2, , 402, 094 — $207, 551, 582 | $2, 000, 7H), 370 | $2, 520, 40, 054 | $2,843, 202, 505 
1960 APPROPRIATIONS l 


= $51, B08, 565 


Supplemental 8 SAS; V31, 417 632, . dam. S44, RAA = 279,057,572 | 1, 218, 000, AAS 1, 070. 1, l. J. u., 184, 108 — 141.6. 47 FIT, 345, 608 —240, TH, 47 
District of Colambia. . (287, SH, 118 (2. 1846, 112 ( BEL, NSS) (245, h (241, %, 402)) 241. 702, 402) (-. 257, 508) (241, 289, 078) —4, 700, 924) 
(33, 800, 000) CH, 800, 000) (—1, 000, 000) d. 400, 000) (34, 200, 000) (At. u, (1. 100, 000) (34, 300, 000) —1, 100, 000) 
27, 21%, U 2, 218, 000 J. 000, 000 34, 214, 000 24, 218, 000 2, 341,000 27, 218, 000 —7, 000, 
ax, O07, 4, He, 007, 000 60,290,000 | 4, 0&8, 327,000 | 4,663, 180. Wm 4,664, 027,000 4, 643, 383, 000 —44, 964, 000 
472. 108, 800) 472, 1s, 0 — 18, 402, 600 401, 101, 400 487,201, 0 457, 211, 025 481, ROG, 100 — 9, 292, 300 
2.015, 084, 181 | 3,915, 084. 181 +158, 235,000 | 3, 756, 848, 581 4, 124, 460, 551 4, 124, 460, 581 4, O16, 485, 981 ＋ 280,637, 400 
Independent omices 6, 441,000,800 | 6,450, 887, 500 — 12H, 0390, 200 | 6, 586,418,000 , l. , 000 | 6.601, 578, 600 6, 504. 382, 200 —82, 035, 800 
Agriculture... .....-...... J. Ou, 165, 48 | 3, 03A, 115, 498 —142, 199,365 | 4,081, 304, 86S | 3,975, 505, 148 , 970, 77 l. B48 , 971, 302, 673 —110, 002, 190 
Loan uuthorizatlons.. 6421, 000,000)] (421; 000, 000) (+33, 000, %, (385,000,000)! (421, 000,000)| (Al. 000,000) (421, 000, 000) (+33, 000, 000) 
General government 14, 338, 100 18, 338, 300 Nu. 000 13. 608, 200 14, Als, G0) 13, 005, 5% 13, 463, 500 —145, 
State-justice-Judiclary...._- 2 , 890, TOU (i), 896, 700 a, 496, 900 Ga. 387, 000 a AFA, 700 (0), 9724, 700 HR, 41, 200 — 33, 440, 400 
Commer es ` 3 „ 101. T 75 * 782, F415, $8 7 N ` 31.2 2.672 —19, 418, 100 
Vesislitive. (ngs csc atntecton G s Tin. „ . 3 5 2 —4. 80, 800 
DU 4 “748, 000, 000 19, 901, 
Publie works (vere (+79, 659, 0) (4-80, 071, 649) 
Pubile works 1.2... — RA IRN 1 240 ties e d 1. b k . 1 x 0 —97,) 
Atotnle un — EE EA 2. 748,715,000 2. 060, £28,000 2. san, 529, 000 . I 0% 2 715,715,000 2, 829,000 2 711) $28, 000 l. 300, 000 —35, OA, 000 
Mutual TA METES E 4. 4% 277,000 | A. A. 782,000.) . 191, 782,000 | 1,244, 45,000 |34 824. 484 187 A. l. 2d, SOS A. ee, g, 137 — J. 182, 222, % , A, LST — 1, 197, 766, 000 
aites i I, 0 ee 3 2 (4, 4%, 277, 000) (3, 20, 782, 000) ‘Ua, 191, 782, You) | (—1, 244, 445, 000) (. 4%, 277, 000) | (3,305, 141, 000)) (3, 305,095,000) (—1, 141, 182, %% ) (118. 813, 000)) (. 249, 095, 000)} (J, 187, 182, 000) 
tes LV ane V; (supplemental and 
alts)... = Sà N N See , 207, lar) (g, 148, 500 (, 107. 187) (—1,040,000)} (4887, 107, 137) (10,884, 000) 
Miltary construction. 20, GOO 1, 285,002,700 | 1,285, 002, 700 278, 197,300 | 1,563, 200,000 | 1,425, 17%, 700 | 1, 425, 178, 700 = 135, 021, 300 4-143, 176, 000 238, 
‘Total, 1900__.. 1. 212, 654, 625 | 68, 682, 565, 767 arta —2, 540, 385, 858 | 71,965, 209, 075 | 60,851, 303,350 | 71, 039, 126, 772 — O19, O82, 303 | 2. 375, 858, 005 —1, 745, 111, 103 
Total sli biti -.| 74,077, 600, 141 oh 8 71, 320, 671, 76: —2, 706, 937, 390 | 74, 850, 008. 445 |. 72, 671, 343, 404 78. 883, 029, 577 — 975, 978, 868 | +2, 542, 357, 814 —1, 881, 410, 093 
Total, loan authorizations. -..---. (423, 400, 000) 454, 800, 000) (454, 800, 6000 (+31, 400, 000) (423. 400. 0% % (4555, 300, 000) (488, 300, 000) (+31, 900, 000) (+500, 000) (+31, 900, 000) 


3 Vetoed and overridden Sept. 10, 1959. budget estimate was 88. 307,000,000, but this is subject to upward revision principally due to increased cost of 
? Includes $54,000,000 for Development Loan Fund for fiscal pee 1901 (not allowed). interest on public debt, 
In addition, certain permanent appropriation became availible automatically under previous law; Jannary Norte.— Indefinite appropriations are included in this table. 
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Taste Il.—New authority to obligate the Government (“backdoor spending”) carried in legislative bills (S6 Cong.)— — Public debt 


transactions and contract authorities 


BiN and subject 


(9 


B. 1004 (H.R. 4452): Bretton Woods Agreements Act 
RE blic delt) S ͤ ĩ˙ Q —. 8 


Direct veterans loans (publie debt) 


8. 1 R R, 1011); Alrport grants (contract authority)... 
B. 57: Housing Act of 1959 (public debt and contract 
Wahlen Ä 
. 2539: Housing Act of 1959 (public debt and contract 
“authority, (ve 
2 K. BATS: 


Executive requests 


5, 470, 000, 000 | , 040, 000, 000 | 6, 072, 000, 000 


Final compara! with requosts 


Senate House Final 
Fall basis Basis compar- Full basis Comparabte 
able to fins! bugis 
22 @) () (5) (6) 0 (3) 

$, 550, 000, 000 | H, 550, 000, 000 | $4, 540, 090, 000 | $4, 540, 000, 000 | + $4,550, 000, 009 f... 3 
. ae TRE 100, 000, 000 300, 000, 000 100, 000, (0) $100, 000, 6⁰⁰ $100, 000, 000 
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Conferees Changed Landrum-Grifin Bill 
EXTENSION SE REMARKS 


HON. ROMAN c. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 


. 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, the 
press has claimed in appraising the 1959 
labor-management reform bill passed 
by this Congress that there was rela- 
tively little change between the bill re- 
ported out by the Senate-House con- 
ferees and approved by Congress, and 
the original Landrum-Griffin bill orig- 
inally passed in the House. 

I should like to call attention of my 
colleagues to the fact that such an as- 
sumption is grossly misleading. It is ob- 
vious that those who would make such a 
statement have studied neither the orig- 
inal bill approved by the House nor the 
conference report subsequently signed 
into law by the President. 

There were 15 substantive changes 
made in the Landrum-Griffin bill at the 
insistence of the conferees and it was 
these changes which made the confer- 
ence report acceptable to many Mem- 
bers of this House who originally yoted 
against the Landrum-Griffin bill. I be- 
lieve Senator KENNEDY deserves a great 
vote of thanks for insisting on these 
changes which helped make this legis- 
lation acceptable to those who opposed 
the measure originally approved by the 
House. 

I am indeed happy to associate myself 
with Senator Kennepy's determined ef- 
forts to get at those who have abused 
their privileges in the labor-management 
relations field without destroying the 
legitimate aims of honest unions. 

The analysis follows: 

MAJOR CHANGES MADE IN LABOR-MANAGEMENT 

REFORM BILL BY CONFERENCE COMMITTEE 

The following changes safeguarding the 
rights of workingmen were made upon the 
insistence of a majority of the conferees: 

1. Subcontracting: The legality of re- 
stricting subcontracting in the garment in- 
dustry in order to keep out sweatshops 
was established. 


chan a for immediate expenditure; $3,175,000,000 in nature of guaranty for 
Bank 
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ional 


2. Consumer appeals: The right to publi- 
cize nonunion goods to consumers, without 
causing a secondary work stoppage, is rec- 
ognized in the conference agreement. Em- 
ployees will also be entitled to publicize, 
without picketing, the fact that a wholesaler 
or retailer sells goods of a comipany involved 
in a labor dispute. All appeals for a con- 
sumer boycott would have been barred by 
House bill. 

3, Organizational picketing: The confer- 
ence report preserves the right to engage 
in organizational picketing provided that a 
petition for an election is filed within a rea- 
sonable time not to exceed 30 days. Unless 
the union won the election, the picketing 
would have to cease. The House bill would 
have virtually banned organizational picket- 
ing. 

4. Informational picketing: The right to 
engage in purely informational picketing 
without filing a petition for an election is 
secured provided that the picketing does not 
halt the pickup or delivery of goods or the 
providing of services by the employees of 
other employers. 

5. Primary strikes; The conference report 
recognizes the right to engage in primary 
strikes and primary picketing, thereby elimi- 
nating the danger that the House bill would 
sometimes invalidate such picketing. 

6. Defense to picketing; Although the con- 
ference agreement contains a prohibition 
upon picketing an employer who has a 
contract with another union, language was 
added to the House bill which would make 
it a defense to show that the General Coun- 
sel had issued a complaint charging the em- 
ployer with unlawfully dominating, main- 
taining, or assisting the other union. 

7. Union liability for damage suits: The 
section imposing liability on labor unions 
for damages in the case of unlawful or- 
ganizational picketing was eliminated. 

8. Federal-State jurisdiction (no man's 
land): The conference report permits the 
States to take jurisdiction over labor cases 
over which the Board currently refuses to 
assume jurisdiction. Under the House bill 
the NLRB could have refused jurisdiction 
over additional cases.. The Board's present 
jurisdictional standards are broader than 
they have ever been, thus insuring more un- 
fons and employers protection of the act 
than at any time in the history of the act. 

9. Economic strikers: The House bill con- 
tained no provision permitting economic 
strikers to vote in representation elections. 
The conference provision permits strikers to 
vote in representation elections within 1 
year after the commencement of a strike. 

10. Struck work: The conference report 
Preserves existing law on the question of 
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the right of labor to refuse to work on 
struck goods. The House bill would have 
limited this right, 

11. Prehire contracts in the construction 
industry: Conference report permits pre- 
hire contracts in construction industry ac- 
cepting Senate provision on this subject. 
Conference report also permits unions and 
prime contractors in construction industry to 
enter into agreements by which contractor 
refuses to subcontract to nonunion opera- 
tors. 

12. Bonding: Conference report places a 
$500,000 limitation on amount of bond re- 
quired to be taken by a union officer; the 
House bill had no such limitation. 

13. Elections; Conference report makes 
the of Labor responsible for bring- 
ing suits in a Federal court to remedy im- 
proper elections. The House bill would 
have provided that individual members 
could bring suits in U.S. district courts to 
overturn imprcper elections. 

14. Membership lists: House bill gave can- 
didates for union office-the right to inspect 
and copy from membership lists In union 
shops. Conference report restricts this to 
one inspection 30 days prior to an election 
without right to copy. 

15. Employer reporting: SARANA 
strengthened immeasurably employer re- 
porting section 203 which was meaningless 
in the House bill. 


Hon. Isidore Dollinger 


SPEECH 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman from Illinois for yielding 
tome. You cannot know how proud this 
moment makes me. I daresay I have 
known Isipore DOLLINGER intimately, so- 
cially, and professionally longer than 
anybody in this House. My first experi- 
ence with him was when it was my privi- 
lege to employ our distinguished col- 
league as one of my law clerks, and that 
goes back a long, long time. That is why 
I have so proudly watched his progress 
in the political, as well as the profes- 
sional life of our community. 


1959 


It was my pleasure to see him go to 
the Legislature of the State of New York 
after he had made his mark at the bar. 
In our State capital he made an out- 
standing record as a fine, good, liberal, 
progressive legislator. Then he joined 
me here where he has done so well. 
Here, also, he earned the respect of all 
who knew him and gained the affection 
of all those who had the privilege of as- 
sociating with him. I am sure this next 
step in his forward progress up the politi- 
cal ladder will afford him the opportu- 
nity for greater accomplishments in his 
career where he may render wider service 
to the people of his city, his State, and of 
his country. We will miss him here. 

As he goes on to new and greater suc- 
cess, we wish him well. 


Rural Developmeat 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to report t the Wall Street 
Journal has given deserved recognition 
to the importance and long-range poten- 
tial of the national rural development 
Program, This program, now going for- 
ward in 30 States and some 200 counties, 
has as its aim the development of eco- 
nomic resources in disadvantaged rural 
areas. In short, it is trying to do some- 
thing for the small farmer on low- 
Production farms. 


Early this week the Journal ran a 
lengthy and extremely interesting article 
on rural development, by one of its staff 
correspondents. Among other things, the 
article reported that specially qualified 
young agents were at work on the pro- 
Eram in all participating States. 

According to the Journal: 

The program places great emphasis on local 
initiative. The special agents work directly 
under the extension services of the State 
Colleges which receive Federal money to 
cover the extra salaries. A State committee 
decides what area will receive the rural de- 
velopment services. The agent has the 
assignment of acting merely as a catalyst 
from income boosting efforts of the local 
chamber of commerce and other groups. 

Employment of special rural development 
agents marks a significant new tack for the 
State extension services. ‘These agencies 
traditionally hire county agricultural agents 

advise commercial-scale farmers on the 
best time to plant corn, or whatever, accord- 
ing to research findings at the State agri- 
Cultural college. This top-level clientele 
takes most of the regular county agent's 
time, and he ordinarily has little to do with 
Poorer farmers who don’t grow much. But 
Subsistence-scale farmers are the rural de- 
velopment agents’ special target. 


The Wall Street Journal is obviously 
impressed with the approaches being 
used in the rural development program. 
The September 11 issue carried an edi- 
torial pointing out that some farmers 
receive little of the benefits of highly 
Dublicized farm programs and need spe- 
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cial approaches to deal with their income 
problems. 

I commend this editorial to the atten- 
tion of my colleagues and, with unani- 
mous consent, I insert it in the Appendix 
of the RECORD: 

Tue OTHER HALF 


Just the other day our Mr. Large reported 
on another plan of Uncle Sam's to help the 
Nation's farmers, and we're. happy to learn 
this one, so far at least, doesn’t seem as 
burdensome for the taxpayers as the rest. 

This one is called the rural development 
program. It operates in 30 States (mostly in 
the South) and Puerto Rico and it costs all 
told $2 million a year, which is about the 
cost, Mr. Large notes, Uncle Sam has to pay 
just for storing the crop surplus on hand for 
36 hours. 

Rural development consists not of hand- 
ing out money or loans or signing up farmers 
at, a goodly price not to plant things. It 
consists mainly of advice to farmers and 
communities to try to raise their incomes 
by promoting better marketing programs and 
facilities or even plants and small factories 
to create off-farm jobs. 

Now the reason the rural development 
program is handing out advice instead of 
money is that his particular is work- 
ing among farmers who receive little if any 
benefit from the giant price-support pro- 
grams. These farmers either grow. the wrong 
kind of crops—which is the kind Uncle Sam 
doesn't pay off on—or as eo too little of 

su rted crops to q y. 

968 cae farmers number more than half 
the farmers in the Nation, There are 2.7 
million of them. They supply only 10 per- 
cent of the Nation’s farm products. The 
commercial farmers number around 2 mil- 
lion, and they are the happy recipients of 
almost all of the tax-supported farm hand- 
ae there must be millions of taxpayers 
all over who don't realize that the wasteful 
farm-supported program actually makes 

osperous fewer than half the farmers in 
the Nation, which makes the farm program 
more than twice as costly per farmer as the 
taxpayers thought. And what it has cost in 
total losses since 1954 is $5.8 billion. 

It ought to be remembered when the farm 
bloc Senators and Representatives start their 
annual mournful chant about the necessity 
of keeping the farms going that they’re talk- 
ing about fewer than half the Nation’s 

ers. 
. when half the farmers come to real- 
ize how their own Federal taxes help permit 
the other farmers to live higher on the hog, 
Congress might come to its senses and do 
something about this annual plowing under 
of all the taxpayers. 


The Late Honorable Thomas H. Burke 


SPEECH 


HON. HARLEY O. STAGGERS 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Speaker, the 
passing of former Congressman Thomas 
H. Burke, of Ohio, who served in the 81st 
Congress, has brought sadness to my 
heart. I would like to add my voice in 
praise and gratitude to those of my col- 
leagues who remember Tom when he 
walked the Halls of Congress and took 
an active part in the proceedings on this 
floor. 
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He came to Congress with the 81st Con- 
gress, the beginning of my own congres- 
sional career, and early in those days 
we became close friends, and worked to- 
gether toward mutual goals. He was a 
true gentleman, kind, helpful, courteous, 
gentle but firm, outspoken but wise. A 
high-type American—the kind this 
country needs to keep it strong and free. 
His services during his short stay in Con- 
gress, and during his other governmental 
assignments left their prints on the path 
of progress. Labor and education were 
his main interests, and both received 
benefits as a result of his interest and 
activity. He was a good man, this man 
Thomas H. Burke. 

Another friend is gone, but I shall long 
remember his kindness to me. To his 
family, which he so dearly loved, I ex- 
tend heartfelt sympathy. 


Mr. Fidel Castro: Military Dictator 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GERALD T. FLYNN 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 20, 1959 


Mr. FLYNN. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recor, I 
include the following article about Mr. 
Fidel Castro's Cuba. It is clear that 
Dictator Castro is determined to exploit 
the laboring people of the Republic for 
his personal advantage. We all know 
that free unions are essential to democ- 
racy. 


The article is worthy of consideration 
by my distinguished colleagues and is in- 
serted at this point in the Recorp: 

[From Latin American Events] 
NEWS AND COMMENTARIES 
CUBA 

The latest agreements adopted and publi- 
cized by the Cuban Confederation of Labor 
(CTC), the second organization of this na- 
ture in ranking, internationally speaking, 
which in proportion to Cuba's 6 million in- 
habitants has more than 1,500,000 members 
among its 1,560 unions and 33 industrial 
federations, invites reflection and objective 
analysis of the country’s internal problems, 
as well as its international relations and ob- 
ligations. 

Cuba is a signatory to the international 
agreements drafted by ILO and duly ratified 
by the Senate of the Republic, which rec- 
ognize the right to strike and condemn the 
use of labor organizations for political or 
military ends; and such principles are con- 
tained in Cuba's Constitution of 1940, 

The CTC's agreements precluding the ex- 


. erelse of the right to strike and militarizing 


the unions, implicitly defies such interna- 
tional agreements and the Constitution of 
the Republic. It is the most antilabor step 
ever taken in the history of the Republic, 
Let us briefly explain why Castro's com- 
munistic regime took those steps. When the 
CTC took command of union reins In 1944, 
its outstanding characteristic was its anti- 
communistic fervor and eliminated Com- 
munists from labor organizations. When 
Castro and his comrades came to power, he 
gave Communists the whole Direction Bu- 
reau and the majority of the key positions. 
At present, it can be assured that the Com- 
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munist Party controls the organized labor 
movement in Cuba. 

It became necessary, therefore, to overrule 
the right to strike and militarize the labor 
movement, the Communist way, in order 
to divert attention from two measures which 
would have great repercussions: 

1. Hand the nation’s economy over to the 
Russians by means of a bank loan. 

2. Violate the nonintervention doctrine, 
without using bearded soldiers for invasion, 
by simply carrying out a boycott movement, 
already started against the Dominican Re- 
public, by requesting the cooperation of the 
organized labor in the United States in order 
to choke said country economically. 

How are the Communists in Cuba achiey- 
ing those ends? Fidel Castro’s government, 
according to the press, has ed for 
a $60 million loan with the Dutch Conti- 
nental Co. under the direction of a Mr. Matel- 
wich (namely, Moscow government) with the 
collateral guarantee of agricultural surplus 
and its byproducts, tobacco, and cocoa. 

The floating of this loan, which was done 
without taking into consideration the opin- 
fon ot the affected parties, will undoubtedly 
result in a considerable reduction in the sal- 
aries of the sugar workers; it will shorten 
the duration of the next sugar crop, with 
less to be earned by workers, and will 
cause a vertical downfall in the final mo- 
lasses price, and eventually affect the 
basic factors of Cuba’s sugar production. 
If the report is true, this loan places Cuba, 
economically and as far as its labor rela- 
tions are concerned, in the hands of the Rus- 
sians. And we must not forget that the So- 
viet Union is one of its largest competitors, 
since technicians predict that Russia’s sugar 
production next year will exceed 6 million 
tons. 

And by forcibly taking over Cuba's organ- 
ized labor movement, the Communists also 

control of Cuba’s representation in in- 
ternational organizations, such as ILO 
(ORIT), etc. These representations will be 
used for political ends, in an effort to attack 


ents refusing to surrender to the re- 


quirements of international communism, 
thus resorting to the boycott. The workers 
have, like in the Soviet Union, already been 
officially militarized. Juvenile militia corps, 
like in Russia, have been organized; groups 
of pioneers, and children instructed to accuse 
their parents if they express themselves 
against the government, as done in Russia, 
have been formed. 

It is regrettable that there are still candid 
people in the United States who are vainly 
trying to find Castro’s Communist affiliation 
card to prove that the Cuban minister is un- 
conditionally under orders from Moscow. 


CHILE 


The liberal deputy, Raul Aldunate Phillips, 
declared before the Chamber of Deputies, 
that Cuba's Secretary of Education Armando 
Hart took advantage of Chilean hospitality 
during his recent visit to Santiago as a mem- 
ber of the Cuban delegation to the meeting 
of foreign ministers in Santiago (Chile). 

Making reference to the speech made by 
Hart in a public gathering sponsored by the 
Communists on the eve of the meeting of 
American foreign ministers, Aldunate said: 
“Mr. Hart seemed to be trying to educate our 
people on how to incite armed forces to re- 
belllon.“ Aldunate continued: “I protest 
against that form of taking advantage of the 
Chilean hospitality. It seems as though 
Cuba's Minister of Education, who has come 
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to our country on an official visit is endeav- 
oring to lecture the Chilean people on how 
to destroy our well-reputed armed forces, an 
attitude which I consider as ignominious,” 
Mr. Hart stated in that Communist gather- 
ing that it was ignominious to try and hold 
free and honest elections in Cuba. 

Chile is still talking about the 42 bearded 
and armed men commanded by Raul Castro, 
Chief of Cuba’s Armed Forces who pretended 
to invade its national territory. This at- 
tempt to violate Chile’s national sovereignty 
produced genuine indignation among the 
Chilean people, who supported President 
Alessandri’s energetic attitude forbidding 
the invaders to leave the premises of the air- 
port and returning them to their unfortu- 
nate island, 

GUATEMALA 


As previously informed in one of our news- 
letters, the communists, under the leader- 
ship of Moscow, Montevideo and Mexico 
City, are trying to overthrow the President 
of Guatemala, Gen. Idigoras Fuentes and 
intend to replace him with ex-President Ar- 
benz, who is one of the chief Communist 
leaders in Latin America. 

They have now started with a campaign 
of sabotage and terrorism, mainly in Guate- 
mala City, tending to provoke popular un- 
rest and a state of alarm and uncertainty, 
which would reflect on the business actiyi- 
ties of the Nation. On August the 27th, 
nineteen dynamite bombs went off in the 
Capital city alone; one of these exploded 
at a distance of 200 yards from the Palace 
of Congress at the time when the Chamber 
of Deputies was in session. 

As is customary with the Communists, they 
will try by every possible means to antago- 
nize the students against the constitutional 
Government and to provoke clashes with the 
public forces which will result in some 
victim, preferably among workers or the high 
class of people. 

Finally, they will strive for a split between 
the Government and the Catholic Church, 
and once this is accomplished, they will then 
stage the revolution and will try to attract 
and induce the elements of right wing and 
the moderates or center ones, who oftentimes 
fall in the trap. 

If the Army remains loyal to the Demo- 
cratic Government, the one elected by the 
people and in an election accepted by all 
political parties, then President Idigoras will 
be able to stay in power. However, if he 
shows signs of weakness and he allows the 
Communist plan to succeed in breaking up 
relationship with the Catholic Church, we 
would certainly be running again into an- 
other Communist regime in the largest of 
the Central American republics. All of this 
could happen, as has been the case in Cuba, 
with the complete indifference of the re- 
maining countries of the continent, who 
have not yet decided to enforce the Caracas 
Declaration, which should be taken more 
like a preventive obligation than a punitive 
act. 


—ðiEũñĩ3 ——— 
PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, P. 1942). 


September 15, 1959 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent ofice of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer, 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
orders will be received for subscriptions. to 
the Recorp at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
2 Recorp should be processed through this 
office. 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
a igi (U. 8. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 


Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD. 


Appendix 


NOTICE 


The last issue of the daily Congressional Record for the first session 
of the Eighty-sixth Congress will be published not later than Monday, 
October 5, 1959. It is requested that copy and proofs of speeches 


withheld for revision, or extensions of remarks as authorized by either 
House, be submitted to the Government Printing Office or to the 
Congressional Record Clerk, Statuary Hall, Capitol, before that date. 


By order of the Joint Committee on Printing. 


Report of the Minority Leader on the Ist 
Session of the 86th Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Hon. EVERETT McKINLEY DIRKSEN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr, President, in con- 
formity with the unanimous-consent 
request which I presented to the Senate 
and to which there was agreement, I sub- 
mit herewith the “Report of the Minority 
Leader on the Ist Session of the 86th 
Congress.” 

In this report I have sought to be 
factual, impartial, and unbiased in set- 
ting forth the record with particular 
reference to those items that I conceive 
to be of greatest importance. Another 
report, to be printed as a Senate docu- 
ment, will contain a résumé of all major 
legislation with which this session of 
Congress has dealt. These reports, I am 
sure, will be found at once constructive, 
informative, and useful. 


There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

REPUBLICAN REVIEW OF THE IST SESSION, 86TH 

f CONGRESS 

I. STATE OF AFFAIRS WHEN THE 86TH CONGRESS 
CONVENED 

With the hour of adjournment near at 
‘hand, we have reached the stage for a frank 
appraisal of the work of the ist session of 
the 86th Congress. 

For a full understanding of the work of 
this session, an appraisal must be something 
more than the cold statistics of laws enacted 
and laws left dangling until we meet again 
next January. 

Congress does not meet Ina vacuum. The 
conditions in which Congress meets strongly 
influence the outcome of legislative pro- 
grams. And what goes on behind the scenes 
is often of equal or greater importance than 
what is done on the stage in the full glare 
of the public spotlight. A vote of 90 to 1 
in the Senate on the final passage of a bill, 
for example, rarely reveals the important 
issues that were involved as the bill moved 
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through the various stages of the legislative 
rocess. 

“ The composition and control of Congress 
itself is affected by the national elections, 
The legislative program reflects the recom- 
mendations of the President and the judg- 
ment of congressional leaders. And the final 
result is influenced by the state of the Nation 
and the moods of the people. 

In short, a better understanding of the 
work of this session will be had if we look at 
some of the conditions and forces which in- 
fluenced the final results. 

Condition of the economy when Congress 
convened 


rk of the Congress was also strongly 

e the condition of 3 national 
momy at the time Congress met. 
went election time in 1958 there had been 
about 4 million unemployed. By January 
the number had increased to nearly 5 mil- 
lion, owing to the usual slack which follows 
the heavy temporary employment of the holi- 
a as the President correctly noted in his 
state of the Union ee 7 N en- 
a strong and expan 5 

Mi ice tig the Nation was experiencing a 
decline in employment and in output. To- 
day that recession is fading into history, and 
this without gigantic, hastily improvised 
public works projects or untimely tax reduc- 
tions. A healthy and vigorous recovery has 
been underway since last May. New homes 
are being bulit at the highest rate in several 
years. Retail sales are at peak levels. Per- 
sonal income is at an alltime high. 

The President forcefully indicated that it 
was not the proper approach to a sound econ- 
omy to push the panic button and call for a 
wide variety of great expenditures and new 
seg ones trary, hi inted out that we 

e con , he pol! 

ae 2 everything we clearly need, but 
it is wise to avoid waste, to spend prudently, 
to balance the budget, to deal firmly with 
the basic causes of inflation which could 
disrupt the sound growth of our economy, 
to encourage confidence, and to induce new 
private activity into the national blood- 
stream, 

The 1958 election and a divided Congress 

The sound policies endorsed by the ad- 
ministration are largely responsible for the 
record employment and personal income 
achieved during recent months. The ad- 
ministration deserves great credit for having 
resisted the many proposals to embark on 
extensive public works programs of dubious 
value during the 1957-58 recession. 


It is unfortunate that the United States 
during this critical period of world history 
has been plagued with a divided Govern- 
ment where the executive branch is in the 
hands of the Republican Party and the Dem- 
ocrat Party has the responsibility for the 
enactment of the President's recommenda- 
tions. In spite of these difficulties, a sub- 
stantial record of accomplishment has been 
achieved which attests to the petriotism and 
inherent commonsense of the Congress, 
Immediately following the election, certain 
labor groups attempted to take credit for 
the election of a Democrat Congress and 
few believed that the Ist session of the 86th 
Congress would enact constructive labor leg- 
islation, which had been opposed by labor 
bosses who had infiltrated the Democrat 
Party. It is significant that the conference 
report on the Labor-Management Reporting 
and Disclosure Act of 1959 was adopted in the 
Senate on a vote of 95 to 2, and in the House 
by a vote of 352 to 52. Thirty-three Repub- 
licans Senators supported this measure and 
138 Republican Members of the House of 
Representatives. 

Several matters merit some comment in 
appraising the work of the Ist session of 
the 86th Congress and providing for a better 
understanding of the forces and motivations 
which dictated the actions which were taken. 

Both Houses of the Congress have been 
overwhelming Democrat. In the House of 
Representatives, prior to the admission of Ha- 
wall as the 50th State, the ratio was 283 
Democrats to 153 Republicans. This gave the 
Democrats 65 percent of the membership 
with a majority of 130. With the admission 
of Hawail as a State, one more Democrat 
Member was added to the House of Repre- 
sentatives. In the 85th Congress, the Demo- 
crat majority was 35. Not since 1937 has 
there been a smaller Republican member- 
ship in the House, 

In the Senate, the ratio was 64 Democrats 
and 34 Republicans prior to the admission 
of Hawail. At the present time, the ratio 
is 65 Democrats and 35 Republicans. 
the Republican membership in the Senate is 
the smallest since 1941. Under our two- 
party system, the American people always 
have the opportunity to responsibili- 
ties to the party of their choice. It must 
be remembered that in 1937 there were only 
16 Republicans in the U.S. Senate and 89 in 
the House of Representatives. Yet, within 
the short space of a decade, there were 51 
Republicans in the Senate and 244 in the 
House of Representatives. The Republican 
Party had been given a clear mandate by the 
American people to legislate during the 
difficult period of readjustment from World 
War If. The record of the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration since 1952 in recommending 
economic policies which have led to a rapid 
recovery from the recession of 1957-58 gives 
promise that the Republican Party will be 
given legislative responsibilities again in the 
near future. 

One of the consequences of a national 
election is the change in the committee 
structure of the Congress. In the 85th Con- 
gress most Senate committees gave the 
Democrat Party a majority of a single mem- 
ber. However, in the 86th Congress, in most 
cases, the Democrats enjoy a 2 to 1 ratio 
over the Republicans. Therefore, it was 


necessary to get substantial support from 


the majority party to make the Republican 
position prevail. 

The equation for legislative action is quite 
simple. It consists of attitudes plus voting 
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power. The presence of 31 more Democrats 
than Republicans, giving that party a 65 
percent majority in the Senate, places not 
only great power but also attendant respon- 
sibility on the Democrat Party for the wel- 
fare of the country. 

The heady wine of the election results 
led other groups which supported the Demo- 
crat Party and claimed credit for the victory 
to take off on flights of exhilaration, casting 
off economy and moderation as they zoomed 
their spending proposals into space. These 
groups were eager, determined organizations 
who were anything but shy In asserting their 
causes. They buttressed the so-called lib- 
erals who had been clected in the Democrat 
sweep and who impatiently awalted the 
opening of Congress so that they could bring 
the millenium to the American people. 

The Americans for Democratic Action is- 
sued a program under the fetching title, “A 
New Deal for the 1960's.” Its first line read: 
“Americans for Democratic Action interprets 
the November elections above ali, as a de- 
mand for a New Deal.* * * This should be 
the overriding objective of the 86th Con- 
gress.” There followed a list of proposals 
and recommendations so ambitious, when 
calculated in terms of expenditures, as 
would have bankrupted the Nation and 
given wings to the flights of inflation. 

Political union leaders of the AFL-CIO 
were scarcely less modest in demands upon 
Congress. Claiming a major share of the 
credit for the election outcome, they were 
ready and insistent in clamoring for im- 
mediate action on a host of proposals, all 
‘of which carried astronomical price tags. 

Among the Senators- and Congressmen- 
elect, a considerable number looked upon 
the election as a mandate to indulge in 
generous liberality with other people's 
money and to cure all of the ills of the 
Nation, real and fancied, by more Federal 
laws. 

All such influences combined more or less 
to impress on the Democrat leadership in 
Congress that this was a new era, this was 
the space age, this was a time for bold and 
dynamic action, and that the so-called 
mandate derived from the people in the 
November election of 1958 was to be used 
to send the country spininng to new levels 
of something or other. 

Immediately after the election, the pros- 
pective majority leader of the Senate, with 
his customary modesty and good sense, 
sought to tone down the exuberance of his 
followers and to put at rest the Nation's 
fears that a phalanx of Democrat spenders 
was poised for the opening gun of the 86th 
Congress. 

Leaving a conference with the President. 
at the White House a few days after the 
election, the Senator spoke in general of a 
program of “prudent progressivism” in the 
bracing air of confidence that the Congress 
would go forward to meet the challenge of 
the times. 
with the Republican President for the "2 
more years” of his term and when they dis- 

' agreed, they would present “constructive 
alternatives.“ 

Later, but still in general terms, the ma- 
jority leader listed the kind of things I 
believe must be done.” This was simply 
a topical list of items. How they were to 
be done, and at what cost to the Nation, 
was wisely left to the unfolding future. 

It. THE PROGRAMS UNFOLD 
The mafority program 

As the session opened, Congress was soon 
to sce what lay behind the bold, dynamic 
program of the Democrat majority. The 
bright blueprints of glittering generalities 
Ltt res to take shape in the form of specific 

ills. 

It included, among other things, a Fed- 
eral ald to airports bill by Senator MON- 
RONEY, Of Oklahoma, and others. Bearing 


The Democrats would cooperate. 
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the title S. 1, this was a 5-year program to 
cost $565 million, a sum quite in line with 
concepts of the spac) age. 

Then came a housing bill (S. 57), intro- 
duced by Senator Sparkman, and others, 
with provisions so broad and generous that 
it seemed as if a housing program was to 
take the form of castles in the air. Run- 
ning well into the billions, the bill em- 
braced urban renewal grants, college hous- 
ing loans, new public housing units, direct 
loans to veterans, millions for planning and 
for training planning and housing tech- 
niclans. 

Indeed, so generous were the loans and 
grants to be that the bill looked more like 
a campaign document for 1960 than the 
work of “prudent progressivism” promised 
by the majority leader. Only a nursery 
building program for expectant mothers was 
missing from the bill, but possibly that was 
an oversight in the process of covering so 
many beneficiaries. 

Among the other major measures spon- 
sored by Members of the Democrat Party 
which were never enacted were the follow- 
ing: 

Independent Rural Electrification Admin- 
istration: In 1953, following a recommenda- 
tion by the Hoover, Commission, the Rural 
Electrification Administration was incor- 
porated into the Department of Agriculture. 
This action recognized that the REA pro- 
vided a service mainly to the agricultural 
community. The action of the Eisenhower 
administration, pursuant to the Reorganiza- 
tion Act, recognized the responsibility which 
the executive branch holds in the admin- 
istration of such a program. The Demo- 
crat 86th Congress attempted to alter the 
normal chain of command and to reestablish 
the REA as a separate, independent agency 
within the Department of Agriculture. In 
effect, this would permit the almost uncon- 
trolled use of 83 billion of public credit 
without effective Executive or congressional 
supervision. In President Elsenhower’s 
words, this would result in a “major retreat 
from sound administrative policies and prac- 
tice.” 

The measure introduced by Senator 
HUMPHREY, passed the Senate 60 to 27 on 
April 8; passed the House, 254 to 131 on 
April 15; and was vetoed on April 27. The 
veto was overridden by the Senate, 64 to 29, 
on April 28, and the veto was sustained by 
the House 280, to 146, on April 30. Thus, 
the President stopped dead in its tracks this 
deliberate attempt to discredit the Chief 
Executive and his Secretary of Agriculture 
by removing an important administrative 
function ot the U.S. Government from proper 
regulation. 

Social security—medical care: Congress- 
man Foranp introduced in the House H.R. 
4700, a bill amending the Social Security 
Act and the Internal Revenue Code s0 as 
to provide insurance against the costs of hos- 
pital, nursing home, and surgical service 
for persons eligible for old-age and survivors 
insurance benefits, whether or not cash 
benefits have been applied for and are being 
received. Payments may be made for hos- 
pital services furnished an individual for 
60 days of hospitalization in a 12-month 
period or for hospitalization in a nursing 
home for 120 days in a 12-month period less 
the period of actual hospitalization. Pa- 
tients are free to choose the hospital or 
nursing home to be attended. The provi- 
sions of this act are to be administered by 
the Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare after consultation with a National 
Advisory Health Council created by the 
measure. If enacted, the bill would con- 
stitute a big step forward in the movement 
to nationalize medicine. 

Similar bills were introduced in the Sen- 
ate: S. 881 by Senator Morsr, and S. 1056 
by Senator Murray. 

Construction of medical, dental, and public 
health educational facilities: Senator NEU- 
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BERGER introduced S. 2170, a bill to authorize 
a 10-year program of grants for construction 
of medical, dental, and public health educa- 
tional facilities. For the fiscal year begin- 
ning July 1, 1959, and for each of the 4 
succeeding years it authorized $50 million 
for grants for the expansion and improve- 
ment of existing schools of medicine, den- 
tistry, and public health, and an additional 
$100 million for a 10-year period beginning 
July 1, 1959, for grants for the construction 
of new schools of medicine, dentistry, or pub- 
lic health. No action was taken on this 
proposal. 

International medical research; Senate 
Joint Resolution 41, sponsored by Senator 
Hitt and 63 other Senators, proposed the 
establishment in the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare of a National Ad- 
visory Council for International Medical Re- 
search and the establishment in the Public 
Health Service of a National Institute for 
International Medical Research. The pur- 
pose of the bill is to help mobilize the efforts 
of medical scientists, research workers, tech- 
nologists, teachers, and members of the 
health professions generally, in the United 
States and abroad, for assault upon disease, 
disability, and the impairments of man, and 
for the improvement of the health of man 
through international cooperation in re- 
search, research training, and research plan- 
ning. It authorizes $50 million annually to 
start the program. 

While this measure appeals to the emo- 
tions, it must be viewed as one more spend- 
ing measure added to the numerous interna- 
tional contributions already being made by 
the United States, such as the World Health 
Organization and the United Nations In- 
ternational Children's Fund (UNICEF). 

The resolution passed the Senate by a 
vote of 63 to 17. Subsequently, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the House Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce Committee. There 
was no provision for this item in the Presi- 
dent's budget, and it has not been enacted 
into law, 2 

Unemployment compensation: The Demo- 
crat mandate program also called for the 
enactment of legislation to encourage perma- 
nent maximum unemployment compensa- 
tion. Senator KENNEDY and 33 cosponsors 
introduced S. 791, a bill to provide for un- 
employment reinsurance grants to the State, 
to revise, extend, and improve the unemploy- 
ment insurance program. In addition to pro- 
viding a permanent maximum unemployment 
compensation benefit period of 39 weeks, it 
would also provide unemployment benefits 
amounting to 50 percent of employees’ week- 
ly wage although it was limited to a maxi- 
mum of two-thirds of the average weekly 
wage within a State. 

The enactment of this program would have 
destroyed merit rating, a feature which has 
been a part of the combined Federal-State 
unemployment compensation system since 
its inception. This measure encourages em- 
ployers to provide uninterrupted employment 
for their employees and would also have fed- 
eralized unemployment compensation. In 
many cases it would have deterred any in- 
centive for individuals to seek private em- 
ployment even though their skills and efforts 
were badly needed in the furtherance of our 
normal free enterprise economy. 

Unemployment commission: As the 86th 
Congress assembled, the prophets of gloom 
and doom were convinced that the recupera- 
tive powers of our free enterprise economy 
were no longer adequate to assure employ- 
ment of our growing population. The ma- 
jority leader the establishment of 
a commission to study the employment situ- 
ation in the United States. In order to dis- 
pel any partisan connotations over this vital 
issue, the minority leader and 66 Senators 
joined in sponsoring this impartial study of 
the employment situation. It is significant 
that the bill providing for this study (S. 
1631) was introduced on April 8 and passed 
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the Senate on April 10. However, the Amer- 
ican economy was at so rapid a 
rate that this measure never received con- 
sideration by the House as it was obviously 
unnecessary. Instead, a more modest study— 
by a Senate committee—was scheduled. 
This action thoroughly vindicates the posi- 
tion of the President and his economic ad- 
visers that the course which he had lald 
down at the beginning of the recession to 
restore the American economy without un- 
due Government intervention was sound and 
in the public interest. 

Youth Conservation Corps: Added to their 
already inflationary program was & Democrat 
proposal (S. 812) establishing a Youth Con- 
servation Corps which was patterned after 
the Civilian Conservation Corps of the de- 
pression era. This measure proposed a non- 
repayable yearly Federal expenditure of $375 
million to $450 million, which would even- 
tually cost nearly 84 billion over a 10-year 
period. 

Supporters of this program have justified 
it on the grounds that it is an antidepression 
remedy, it is supposed to combat juvenile 
delinquency, and it is urged as an aid in 
natural resources conservation. 

The present state of our economy would 
hardly justify enactment of this proposal. 
In 1933, when the CCC was established, there 
were 12,830,000 unemployed, or 24.9 percent 
of the total labor force. Today, there are 
only 3,744,000 unemployed, or just 5.1 per- 
cent of the Jabor force. 

5. 812 provides for a regimented barracks 
life for 50,000 to 150,000 young men between 
the ages of 16 and 21, who “are citizens of 
the United States of good character,” If 
they must be of good character, the bill is 
certainly not designed to mitigate juvenile 
delinquency. If enrollees must be of good 
character before they can enter the camps, 
it will not be possible for juvenile delin- 
quents to be admitted to the camps. Of the 
7,106,000 young men in the United States be- 
tween the ages of 16 and 21, the enormous 
cost of this program would benefit only 
seven-tenths of 1 percent of the eligible 
young males in the country. 

In commenting on the effect of the pro- 
gram in terms of the conservation program, 
the Departments of Agriculture and Interior 
indicated that they could do a much more 
effective job in the field of conservation by 
recruiting people trained in that type of 
work with the same funds. 

This measure was passed in the Senate on 
August 13, 1959, by a vote of 47 to 45, but no 
action was taken by the House in the first 
Session. 

In agriculture, there was to be a new farm 
Program to cure all the evils compounded 
over a quarter of a century, but the details 
of the program were not revealed, possibly 
because the majority did not, itself, know 
how to do the job. 

Labor-management reform and civil rights 
Were touched upon gingerly, possibly because 
the Democrat majority found itself in a hot 
box on each of these matters. 

In the labor-management field the abuses 
uncovered by the McClellan committee had 
generated a heavy public demand for an 
end to labor racketeering, for protection of 
the rights of rank and file workers against 
Unscrupulous union leaders, for protection 
Of business and the public from secondary 
boycotts, organizational picketing, and other 
Telated abuses. 

How to meet this demand and yet not of- 
fend union leaders whose powerful political 
Support they sought, posed a real dilemma 
for the Democrat majority. The only pos- 
sible way out seemed to be the Kennedy bill 
prepared with the aid of labor bosses and 
Swectened by changes in the Taft-Hartley 
law long sought after by union leaders. 

In the civil rights field, the situation was 
ecually difficult for the Democrat majority. 
The Republican administration and the pub- 
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lic were for further progress ever 
since 1957 when the Senate Republican mi- 
nority leader forced the bill, passed by the 
House and embodying Republican adminis- 
tration recommendations, to the Senate floor 
where it was passed to become the first civil 
rights measure to be enacted in over 80 years. 
After Little Rock, the pressure for further 
legislation increased and it was clear that the 
86th Congress would have to do something 
about it, reluctant as the Democrat majority 
was to touch the issue—even with the asbes- 
tos gloves offered by the majority leader in 
the form of a relaxation of the filibuster 
provision in Senate rules. 

But what to do? The northern wing of 
the Democrat Party joined with a stronger 
body of Republicans to insist upon action. 
But the southern wing of the Democrat Party 
held back. How to satisfy the demand for 
civil rights enforcement without. splitting 
the Democrat Party was the dilemma facing 
the majority leadership. 

Nothing in the bold, dynamic program of 
the majority leader pointed the way out 
until a bi approach took the prelim- 
inary step at the opening of the session of 
attempting to change rule 22—the filibuster 

rovision which long had been the graveyard 

f civil rights issues. With his hand forced, 
the majority leader made a virtue of neces- 
sity and played a creditable part in finding a 
workable solution of the matter. After this 
skirmish, the real struggle for further prog- 
ress in civil rights had to await the pleasure 
of a Senate committee controlled by Demo- 
crat opponents of the civil rights bills. As 
we shall see, the eagerness of this committee 
to bring forth a civil rights bill was anything 
but dynamic. 

Buch were the ingredients of the strange 
dish that came to be the Democrat majority 

erous batter of spenders’ de- 


elections. And this tasty 
tee bel “Caveat Emptor“ —was set before 
the Democrat leadership to bake in the legis- 
lative oven. 

The administration program 

contrast with the strange concoction 
pokes up by the Democrat majority, the 
Republican administration presented the 
Congress with a carefully worked out, respon- 
sible program. It aimed at balanced progress 
in meeting the Nation’s needs. The price 
tags on the President's recommendations 
were moderate, and they added up to a little 
less than the expected revenues, so that there 
would be something in the cashbox to apply 
on the heavy national debt. 

Few people really know how carefully 

worked out the administration's program 1s. 


the free-wheeling Democrat majority in Con- 
gress, the administration has to operate a 
huge Government, carry out the vast pro- 

s at home and abroad, pay the bills, and 
keep the Treasury solvent. 

The budget is the administration’s plan to 
do these things. Government Departments 
and the Budget Bureau start work a year be- 
fore the President transmits the final budget 
message to the Congress. Between January 
and June they study carefully all the pro- 

Congress has directed them to operate 
by previous laws. They study the require- 
ments of national defense, the condition of 
the national economy, and the needs of the 
people. 

Then each Department and agency comes 
before the Budget Bureau to present and 
justify its requirements. This is followed 
by a period of cutting and trimming until 
estimated Government spending is brought 
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in balance with estimated Government rev- 
enues. 

If this cutting and trimming is not done 
firmly, the Government will slide into deficits, 
heavier debt, and more taxes, as was done for 
so Many years during the New Deal. We are 
paying for the excesses of the New Deal now 
by high inflated prices, by a heavy cut in the 
purchasing power of the dollar, and by enor- 
mous interest charges on the gigantic Fed- 
eral debt. 

The Budget Bureau takes the whole fall of 
the year to shape up the final program and 
then goes over it with the President in De- 
cember. At that time all the big decisions on 
the program are finally made and the budget 
message is crystallized. 

This is the heart of the program which the 
President submits to Congress in three basic 
messages: the state of the Union message, the 
budget message, and the President's Eco- 
nomic Report, 

By the Constitution and the laws of the 
land, it is the President's duty to do these 
things. Charged with the duty of approv- 
ing or vetoing the laws passed by Congress, 
he is a part of the legislative process as well 
as the Chief Executive of the Nation. Con- 
gressmen represent districts; Senators repre- 
sent States; but the President is elected by 
and represents all the people. 

When the administration program goes to 
Congress in January, it is the duty of Con- 
gress to consider it, to act upon the recom- 
mendations according to its best judgment, 
and then to appropriate the money and to 
pass the laws to carry out the program for 
the fiscal year which runs from July 1 to the 
following June 30. 

Following this careful procedure, then, the 
administration’s program was developed. It 
covered many of the same fields embraced 
within the Democrat majority program, but 
with a difference in approach, as we shall see. 

It included the following items: 

1, The submission of a balanced budget for 
next year. 

2. The reduction of Federal operations in 
any area where private enterprise can do the 
job including legislation for greater fiexibility 
in extending Federal credit, and in improving 
the procedures under which private credits 
are insured or guaranteed. 

3. Necessary action to make more effec- 
tive use of the large Federal expenditures 
for agriculture and to achieve greater fiscal 
control, 

4. Review and revise operating and bene- 
fit standards of the agricultural conservation 


program. 

5. The development of a program designed 
to encourage greater participation by pri- 
vate enterprise in economic development 
abroad. 

6. The adjustment of other fees and 
charges so that persons receiving special 
services will more nearly pay the cost of 
these services, which include fees to the 
Patent Office and to other agencies which 
render services benefiting a limited group 
of our citizenry. 

7. Authorize revenue bond financing for 
TVA generating facilities. 

8. Strengthen and improve housing mort- 
gage insurance programs. 

9. Continue for 1 year beyond June 30, 
1959, the present tax rate on corporate in- 
come and the excise taxes on automobiles 
and parts, cigarettes, distilled spirits, and 
wines and beer. 

10, Increase temporarily the Federal tax on 
motor fuels, raise the tax on aviation gaso- 
line, and impose a similar tax on jet fuels. 

11. Authorize a revision in postal rates. 

12. Enact a permanent plan for the taxa- 
tion of life insurance companies and adjust 
the present laws relating to the taxation of 
cooperatives. 

13, Specify the treatment processes which 
shall be considered as mining for the purpose 
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of computing percentage depletion allow- 
ances in the case of mineral ucts. 

14. Grant wider administrative authority 
in setting interest rates and make certain ad- 
justments in rates for various credit pro- 
grams, as follows: Veterans’ Administration 
programs of guaranteed and direct home 
loans; Federal Housing Administration pro- 
grams of rental (including armed services) 
and cooperative housing (Sections 207, 803, 
and 213 of the National Housing Act); the 
college housing program of the Housing and 
Home Finance Agency; the loan program of 
the Rural Electrification Administration; and 
the ship mortgage loan program of the Mari- 
time Administration. 

15. Provide the President with authority to 
veto or reduce the amounts for specific items 
in appropriation bills and in other bills au- 
thorizing expenditures. 

16. Raise the permanent debt limit by $2 
billion, to $285 billion, and authorize a fur- 
ther temporary increase for the fiscal year 
1960. 

17. Amend the Employment Act of 1966 to 
make price stability an explicit goal of Fed- 
eral economic policy. 

18. Extend Federal regulation to bank 
mergers accomplished through the acquisi- 
tion of assets. 

19. Require notification to the antitrust 


agencies of proposed mergers by businesses of - 


significant size engaged in interstate com- 
merce. 

20. Empower the Attorney General to is- 
sue civil investigative demands in antitrust 
cases when civil procedures are contem- 
plated. 

21. Make Federal Trade Commission cease- 
and-desist orders final when issued for vio- 
lations of the Clayton Act, unless appealed 
to the courts. 

22. Authorize the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion to seek preliminary injunctions in mer- 
ger cases where a violation of law is likely. 

23. Amend the Securities and Exchange 
Act to extend the privilege of regulation A 
filings to a wider range of security issues. 

24. Enact a program that will provide as- 
sistance, through development loans and 
grants for technical studies, to communities 
that have suffered substantial and persistent 
unemployment; and technical aid for the di- 
versification of rural low-income areas and 
of towns heavily dependent on a major in- 
dustry. 

25. Enact a long-range program to con- 
serve helium gas. 

26. Provide for extending the coverage of 
the Federal-State unemployment insurance 
system to employees of firms having fewer 
than four workers, to employees of Federal 
instrumentalities, nonprofit organizations 
and certain other groups, and to workers in 
Puerto Rico. 

27. Bring the provisions of the District of 
Columbia unemployment insurance system 
up to the standards recommended for the 
States. 

28. Strengthen the State systems of work- 
men's compensation (State responsibility). 

29. Extend the coverage of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act. 

30. Improve the 8-hour laws applicable to 
Federal and federally assisted construction 
projects. 

31. Carry out the principle of equal pay 
for equal work without discrimination based 
on sex. 

$2. Require reporting and disclosure of 
financial dealings between employers and 
employee representatives and their agents, 
and the filing of public reports on the status 
of union finances, organization, and proce- 
dures. i 

33, Prescribe standards to promote demo- 
cratic procedures in unlon affairs. 

34. Modify the law governing secondary 
boycotts, organizational and recognition 
picketing, and representation elections; and 
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provide that States be given jurisdiction in 
labor-management disputes where the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board declines to 
exercise authority. 

35. Correct shortcomings in the Welfare 
and Pension Plans Disclosure Act. 

36. Review and revise operating and 
benefit standards of military service credits 
for railroad retirement. 

37. Expand non-Federal participation: 

(a) Urban renewal. 

(b) Flood control. 

(c) School aid in federally affected areas. 

(d) Waste treatment construction grants. 

(e) Vocational education grants. 

(f) Public assistance. 

(g) Feed and seed assistance in disaster 
areas. 

38. In other areas of human rights—free- 
dom from discrimination in voting, in pub- 
Hc education, in access to jobs, and in other 
respects—the world is likewise watching our 
conduct, The image of America abroad is 
not improved when schoolchildren, through 
closing of some of our schools and through 
no fault of their own, are deprived of their 
opportunity for an education. 

The government of a free people has no 
purpose more noble than to work for the 
maximum realization of equality of oppor- 
tunity under the law. That is the concept 
under which our founding papers were 
written. This is not the sole responsibility 
of any one branch of our Government. The 
judicial arm, which has the ultimate au- 
thority for interpreting the Constitution, has 
held that certain State laws and practices 
discriminate upon racial grounds and are 
unconstitutional. 

39. Enlarge the resources of the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund and the International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Development. 

40. Provide additional authorization for 
the Development Loan Fund. 

41. Extend the mutual security program. 

42. Extend the authority for sales of sur- 
plus agricultural commodities for foreign 
currencies and for the donation of such 
commodities for famine relief and other 
assistance. 

43. More effective cooperation with the 
United Nations and its specified agencies in- 
cluding a reexamination of our own relation 
to the International Court of Justice. 

44. Continue military draft, Reserve forces, 
and related legislation. 

45. Repeal limitations on minimum 
strength of military Reserve forces and on 
disposal of unneeded military real estate. 

46. Authorize sale of surplus military and 
other real property. 

47. Review and revise operating and benefit 
standards of (1) Veterans’ pension and other 
programs, (2) foreign bidding on certain 
military contracts. 

48. Authorize statehood for Hawail and 
home rule for the District of Columbia. 

49. Disposition of the Alaska communica- 
tions system and related facilities. 

‘The important fact about such a program 
is that it has to be a balanced program. It 
has to deal with the immediate present and 
the long-range future. It has to balance the 
needs for defense with the needs for civilian 
operations. It has to balance domestic pro- 
grams with oversea programs. It has to bal- 
ance Government income and outgo. When 
it proposes spending, it has to think of taxes 
and debts and the need for protecting the 
spending power of the dollar. 

It just isn’t a question of balancing the 
budget, but the bigger problem of balancing 
all the parts within the budget. No Gov- 
ernmeht will ever have enough money to do 
all that is demanded of it. First things have 
to be put first, and all other things in some 
proper order. If this is not done, we risk 
many dangers and even the solvency of the 
Government itself. The well-being of all our 
people depends upon a balanced plan of 
Government operations. 
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So long as Congress bears this in mind 
when it considers the budget, no great harm 
can be done if it enacts some new proposals 
or changes some of the President's recom- 
mendations., Congress never has to dot 
every “i” and cross every t“ in the Presi- 
dent's program. After all, by the time Con- 
gress acts upon the President's program, 
some 18 months have elapsed and many con- 
ditions have changed. Congress has to take 
note of these changes in its legislation. But 
if it throws the whole thing out of kilter 
by taking potshots here and there, there is 
bound to be serious trouble, 

That is what the Democrat majority 
threatened to do with all their freewheeling 
spending proposals. It is no excuse for them 
to say, We appropriated less than the total 
sum the President requested—we balanced 
the budget.” The question is: How was it 
done? If it was done by throwing a great 
many items within the budget out of line, 
just as much harm can be done as if the 
budget total itself was unbalanced, 

Look at it this way: If a father spent half 
of his week's wages on golf clubs, leaving 
the children without needed shoes and the 
family with less groceries than it needs, it 
would certainly be no excuse for him to say: 
“I did not spend more than I earned.” The 
same principle holds true of Government and 
the Nation's needs. 

At many points, the Republican adminis- 
tration's program came into sharp conflict 
with the bills presented by the Democrat 
majority. The next section of this report 
will describe in detail what then happened, 
what issues arose, and how they were re- 
solved. 

Il, BATTLE OF THE BUDGET 


Nowhere was Operation Retreat and Fall- 
back more apparent than in the celebrated 
battle of the budget. 

The President submitted a comprehensive 
budget plan, providing adequate funds for 
each of the many and diverse activities of 
the Federal Government, all fitted Into an 
over-all framework of balance between rey- 
enues and expenditures. The President pro- 
posed various programs of assistance in the 
fields of housing, airports, depressed areas— 
all of which were carefully considered as 
parts of a total Federal with bene- 
fits and costs fully evaluated and balanced. 

Specifically, the President submitted the 
following balanced budget in January 1959: 


Receipts . $77, 100, 000, 000 
Expenditures_............. 77,030, 000, 000 


70, 000, 000 


- This program was conditioned on Congress 
providing certain necessary increases in rey- 
enue, particularly in the areas of (1) the 
motor fuel tax, (2) postal rates, (3) so- 
called “user charges” for special Govern- 
ment services, and (4) miscellaneous reye- 
nue increases, including closing of tax loop- 
holes. Congress granted only part of what 
Was requested in motor fuel taxes and mis- 
cellaneous revenues, and none in postal 
rates or user charges. These failures to act 
were offset by unexpected increases in other 
revenues, due to the very sharp recovery in 
economic activity; but this same recovery 
also necessitated added expenditures. As a 
result, it appeared that the hoped-for sur- 
plus would be upset by about the amount of 
the neglected revenue requests. 

The Democrat majorities in Congress em- 
barked in January with great promises as 
to the programs which the Federal Govern- 
ment would undertake. In program after 
program—we were promised—the Demo- 
crats would do more than the President pro- 
posed. 

But, when the President made plain his 
determination to stand firm on his balanced 
budget, public opinion rallied to his side. 
Congressional leaders were impressed by pub- 
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lic opinion. As the session progressed, Con- 
gress’ efforts to put up an outward show of 
fiscal restraint, in contrast to their earlier 
promise to spend, reflected their recogni- 
tion that the President's position was bas- 
ically in tune with the wishes of the people. 

Despite unwarranted increases in some 
budget items, Democrat majorities. on the 
Appropriations Committees cut back other 
Programs, including mutual security and 
defense funds, sufficient to convey the ap- 
pearance of substantial reductions below the 
President’s requests for appropriations for 
fiscal 1960. But several millions of the 
Claimed cuts in appropriations were, in re- 
ality, only postponements“ and will have 
to be restored in supplemental appropria- 
tions next year. And of the remaining 
Claimed cuts—about $1 billion—most of 
them will not affect actual expenditures in 
fiscal year 1960, since long “lead-time” items 
were involved. 

The strength of public support for the 
President's balanced budget stand was re- 
flected in the effort by the Democrat lead- 
ership to draw attention toward reductions 
in formal appropriations bills and away from 
major increases in its own big spending pro- 
Posals where actual appropriations will not 
be made until later budget years. 

Of course, it is customary for the legisla- 
tive ta appropriate less money than the Ex- 
ecutive requests in the formal appropriations 
bills. This has happened in every Congress, 
even during World War II and the Korean 
War. 


Yet a somewhat different picture emerges 
if we take an overall view at not only formal 
&ppropriations bills, but also the major pro- 
grams involving authorizations for later ap- 
Propriations and/or public debt transactions 
Which never require appropriations. In 
housing, airports, depressed areas, and other 
fields, Congress repeatedly tried to mortgage 
the future far beyond Executive requests. 

Even here, however, public demand for 
fiscal responsibility exercised an effective re- 
Straining force. As shown below, original 
Democrat-sponsored bills were cut way back 
when it became clear that the President, 

ed by Republicans in Congress, was tak- 
ing a determined fight to the country in the 
interests of preserving the value of the dol- 
lar. In many cases, Presidential vetoes. en- 
forced the demand of public opinion, 

But again, many reductions claimed by the 


Democrat leadership were “paper” reductions.“ 


Some cases, for example, Congress took a 
multiyear administration request and cut it 
back to 1 or 2 years, appearing to reduce 
dollar totals, when, in fact, they were com- 
mitting taxpayers’ dollars far more than the 

administration request. In short, 
they claimed to cut spending; but, in fact, 
they cut the calendar, while raising the rate 
of spending. 

On the important issue of backdoor financ- 
ing, people who believe in keeping a close 
rein on the spending of the taxpayers’ money 
Won a significant victory. A Democrat-spon- 
Sored effort was made to convert the De- 
velopment Loan Fund to a 5-year $5 billion 
Public debt transaction, cutting it loose from 
the appropriations process for the first time. 
A point of order was raised against this ef- 
Tort to bypass orderly appropriations proce- 
dures. While the issue was not pressed to 
the fullest, a clear-cut victory was scored to 
the extent that the Development Loan Fund 
Was reduced way back and put on an authori- 
Zation basis. The President has made known 
his position that this administration will 
Rever request further backdoor spending. 

TV. OPERATION RETREAT AND THE BOX SCORE 


What happened when these two opposing 
Programs met in the legislative halls was & 
Joy to behold, Any comparison of the meas- 
ures as introduced with the same measures 
as signed by the President indicates all too 
Clearly that there was a broad retreat and 
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significant fallback from the New Deal-type 
of measures in the Democrat majority pro- 


The session just closed was a vindication 
of the President’s good management in de- 
vising a program that made good sense to the 

le. 

Verne victory belongs to the public which 
so strongly supported the President on the 
main issues of a balanced budget and re- 
sponsible government. Had the people not 
been aroused, the Democrat 86th Congress 
would never have jettisoned the key meas- 
ures of New Deal-type spending. 

Republican Members of Congress who 
stood strongly for sound finance, for moder- 
ate progress, and for the correction of abuses 
such as in labor-management relations can 
be proud of their record in this session, Al- 
though they were in the minority, they 
fought the good fight and won. 

Every veto message but one sent to Con- 
gress by the President has been sustained 
despite Democrat majorities in both Houses. 
The Democrat-controlled House couldn't 
muster enough votes to prevent the biggest 
lobby ever assembled by political labor lead- 
ers from taking a drubbing on labor-manage- 
ment reform. 

The Democrat congressional leaders even 
silenced their party's national chairman, 
Paul M. Butler, who publicly demanded that 
they set a liberal course even if the measures 
passed ran into the President's vetoes. 

That retreat and backtrack from an insup- 
portable Democrat majority program is the 
main earmark of this first session of the 86th 
Congress becomes abundantly clear in the 
detailed analysis of the major public laws 
acted upon. Item by item, they are as 


eee Agriculture 

The main agricultural problem facing Con- 
gress was again what to do in the case of a 
few commodities for which outmoded price 
support programs have been too long con- 

ed. 
8 5 85th Congress had grappled with the 
same problem and, after much lost motion, 
came up with compromise legislation dealing 
with cotton, corn, and feed grains, and rice, 
That wasn't perfect legislation, certainly, but 
it was a good compromise, and it dealt with 
the commodities generally held to be in the 
ost trouble at the time. 

77 was evident even then that something 
ought to be done in this first session of the 
86th Congress about wheat and perhaps 
about tobacco and peanuts. 

Farm picture generally bright: Except for 
these three crops, and the problem of what 
to do about mandatory price supports in 
general, the agriculture picture was, and 
today is, fairly bright. Production is at the 
highest levels in history, Gross farm income 
is at a record level. Per capita farm income 
is the highest In history. Farm ownership is 
at a new peak, and the amount of money the 
individual farmer has invested in his farm, 
or the amount he has paid off on his mort- 
gage, has never been higher. Transportation, 
telephones, television, electricity, and other 
aids to good living are more widely avail- 
able on farms than ever before. The stand- 
ard of living on farms is the highest ever. 
Of course there are serious unsolved prob- 
lems, not the least of which is the cost-price 
squeeze, But, in general the main problem 
was and is what to do about the 16 com- 
modities now under mandatory price sup- 
ports, and particularly wheat, tobacco, and 
peanuts. 

That was the problem at the start of this 
last session, and it is still the problem now. 
For the fact of the matter is that no law 
not even one like last year’s compromise 
Agricultural Act—hbas come out of this Con- 
gress. 

It is true that wheat and tobacco bills were 
passed. But it is also true that these bills 
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moved toward higher supports and stricter 
controls, and were therefore vetoed by the 
President. 

Wheat problem: Wheat particularly pre- 
sents an alarming problem demanding at- 
tention. By next year the Government will 
have $3.5 billion invested In wheat. A wheat 
carry-over of 1.3 billion bushels existed in 
July and one of 1.5 billion bushels is indi- 
cated for next June 30. The cost to the tax- 
payers is $1.5 million every day for interest, 
storage, handling charges, and transporta- 
tion, The $3.1 billion already invested by 
the Government in wheat represents a third 
of the total cost of all programs designed to 
support farm prices and income, But only 
6 percent of all farmers benefit from this 
investment in wheat. 

This situation in regard to wheat is in- 
dicative in the extreme of the overall prob- 
lem of Government attempts to control pro- 
duction through acreage restrictions and to 
protect farm income through price supports. 

Inaction of Congress: Because no major 
farm law has been produced during this ses- 
sion, and because it is generally felt that 
many people think Congress should have 
Produced such a farm law, there have been 
attempts to fix the blame for this inaction 
of the Congress. Although Congress is the 
lawmaking body, there have been attempts 
to fix Congress’ failure to act in this in- 
stance upon the Secretary of ture. 

The cry has gone up to the effect that he 
said he would write out the law for Congress, 
but didn’t do so. To begin with, he did 
write out the law for Congress, as appears 
later. But, even if he did not do a 
work for it, and even if he said he would, 
how does this get Congress off the hook? It 
cannot. The responsibility to write laws 
rests with Congress—even farm laws. 

Definite program offered: But, let the rec- 
ord speak. 

On January 29, 1959, President Elsenhower 
and of Agriculture Benson rec- 
ommended that Congress either abandon 
parity and relate mandatory farm price sup- 
ports to average market prices, or, if it in- 
sisted on keeping parity, allow the 
to set supports anywhere from zero to 90 
percent of the parity price. 

“The price-support and production-control 
8 9 1 has not worked.“ the President said. 

there were three main things wron. 
with it: 3 = 

1. Most of the dollars are nt on the 
production of a relatively Pgs large pro- 
ducers. * * * It does not help the farmers 
in greatest difficulty. © * ə 

2. The control program doesn't control, 
Mandatory supports are at a level which so 
stimulates new technology and the flow of 
capital into production as to offset, in large 
part, the control effort. 

“8. The program is excessively expensive. 
* + * Budgetary expenditures y for 
the support of farm prices and farm income 
are now equal to about 40 percent of net 
farm income.” 

Specific recommendations: The President 
made these specific recommendations: 

“I recommend that prices for those com- 
modities subject to mandatory supports be 
related to a percentage of the average mar- 
ket price during the immediately preced- 
ing years. The appropriate percentage of 
the average market price should be discre- 
tionary with the Secretary of Agriculture at 
& level not less than 75 and not more than 
90 percent of such a „ 

“If, despite the onrush of science in agri- 
culture, resulting in dramatic increases in 
yields per acre, the Congress still prefers 
to relate price supports to existing standards, 
the Secretary should be given discretion to 
establish the level in accordance with the 
guidelines now fixed by law for all com- 
modities except those for which supports 
presently are mandatory.” 
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The President also served notice that he 
opposed direct payment and multiple-price 
programs. “Difficulties of the present pro- 
gram," he said, “should not drive us to pro- 

which involve us in even greater 
trouble. I refer to direct payment programs, 
which could soon make virtually all farm 
people dependent, for a large share of their 
income, upon annual appropriations from 
the Federal Treasury. I refer also to various 
multiple-price programs, which would tax 
the American consumer so as to permit sale 
for feed and export at lower levels.” 

Administration program spelled out: The 
President said more than this. He gave 
considerable detail as to both what he 
wanted and what he did not want; but these 
were the highlights. 

‘Now, atttached to the President’s message 
to Congress was a memorandum for the Pres- 
ident from the Secretary of Agriculture. It 
went into still more detail, stressing the al- 
ternative presented by the President and 
applying them particularly to wheat, tobacco, 
and peanuts. This memorandum also went 
on to call for extension of Public Law 480, 
extension of the conservation reserve, and 
certain other recommendations. 

Thus the administration program was very 
well spelled out, even before Secretary Ben- 
son appeared before the Senate Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry on February 16 
and 17. It was spelled out In even greater 
detail at that time. Again the Secretary 
presented in more detall the alternate pro- 
grams outlined by the President, preferring, 
as the President had, the program to relate 
support prices to average market prices 
within a range of 75 to 90 percent. 

Legal language provided: It is true that the 
Secretary did not bring with him to the 
committee the legal language covering his 
and the President's recommendations. He 
did agree to supply such legal language, 
and subsequently did. Wheat legislative 
language was sent March 12, 1959. Legisla- 
tive language for peanuts was forwarded on 
April 2, 1959. Legal language with refer- 
ence to extension of Public Law 480 was for- 
warded on April 17, 1959. Legislative lan- 
guage for tobacco was forwarded on April 
20, 1959. On May 1, 1959, there was for- 
warded a combined draft on all of the above 
legislation. 

How then, can one explain the cry that 
the Secretary said he would send proposed 
legislation to Congress but did not? 

Could it be that this was a kind of smoke- 
screen to cover up the fact that no general 
agreement could be reached among those 
most critical of the Eisenhower-Benson pro- 
gram? It is hard to be sure, It is inter- 
esting, however, that at the time there were 
newspapers and other reports to the effect 
that Senate Democrats jointly would pro- 
pose their own broad farm legislation, but 
those reports died out, and, of course, no 
` such joint proposition is before Congress. 

No cure-all offered: It may be accurately 
charged, and had been, that Secretary Ben- 
son did not send to Congress a so-called om- 
nibus farm bill designed to cure all the ills 
of all the farmers and straighten out all the 
kinks in all the history of farm legislation 
in one fell swoop. 

But it cannot be accurately charged that 
the Secretary ever said he would be so rash 
as to attempt such a feat. 

The record of the hearings before the 
Senate committee makes It abundantly clear, 
for instance, that it was agreed no changes 
would be proposed for the crops covered by 
the Agricultural Act of 1958. So, any so- 
called 1959 omnibus bill would be less than 
“omnibus,” at least to that extent. 

Excerpts taken out of context, together 
with the fact that, as usual, the hearing 
transcripts were edited for clarity, have been 
used to try to show that the Secretary of 
Agriculture said he would send up legal lan- 
guage for an all-inclusive new farm law. 
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But the most any objective appraisal of the 
entire record shows is that the Secretary 
agreed to send to Congress the legal language 
which, indeed, he has sent, but which Con- 
gress has seen fit to ignore. 

Responsibility of Congress: But, no matter 
how much may be said about what the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture did or did not do, said 
or did not say, the undisputable fact re- 
mains that Congress is the lawmaking body, 
Congress has the power and the obligation to 
make the laws, and when Congress fails to 
take action in a field where action is needed, 
Congress and Congress alone is ultimately 
responsible. 

Extension of Public Law 480: Late in the 
session, Congress passed a bill (H.R. 8609) 
extending Public Law 480, the Agricultural 
Trade Development and Assistance Act. 

The final measure, as worked out in a Sen- 
ate-House conference, extended title I (sales 
of surplus commodities for foreign curren- 
cies) for 2 years to December 31, 1961, with 
an increased authorization of $1.5 billion per 
year. It also extended title II (famine relief 
donations) for the same period with an in- 
creased authorization of $300 million per 


year. 

Among other features of the measure was 
one authorizing the establishment of a per~ 
missive 2-year food-stamp plan for the dis- 
tribution of $250 million worth of surplus 
food per year to needy people in the United 
States. 

Anti-inflation legislation 

During most of this session's deliberations 
decisions were shaped largely by the shadow 
of mounting inflationary pressures. 

Defense against inflation was a paramount 
concern. The President's vigorous stand for 
a balanced budget, supported by Republicans 
on Capitol Hill, was motivated basically by a 
desire to protect the value of the dollar 
against further attack from inflation. Not 
only in the overall battle of the budget, but 
on many individual legislative battle- 
grounds—like housing, airports, depressed 
areas—Republicans stood against inflation 
and for a stable cost of living. 

But, in addition to these important issues, 
several proposals were advanced dealing di- 
rectly with the problem of inflation. 

Senator Prescotr Busu introduced legisia- 
tion (S. 64) which would amend the Employ- 
ment Act of 1946, to establish the prévention 
of inflation as a major goal of economic pol- 
icy. This bill was endorsed by the President 
in his 1959 Economic Report. 

The Republican Party is in accord with the 
objectives of the Employment Act, but be- 
lieves that increasing employment oppor- 
tunities must be found within a stable, non- 
inflationary economy. Balance must be 
maintained in the goals of economic policy. 
Therefore, the act must be amended to in- 
clude a stable price level—as well as ample 
job opportunities—as our objective. 

Democrats in Congress presented an alter- 
native solution which would require either 
the Federal Trade Commission or the Coun- 
cil of Economic Advisers to review price in- 
creases by leading firms. This proposal 
amounted to price control by admonition, 
Such a procedure would destroy the founda- 
tons of our free economy, and impair the use- 
fulness and objectivity of the Council of 
Economic Advisers. 

The Joint Economic Committee is cur- 
rently reviewing the economy and is conduct- 
ing a special investigation which the Demo- 
crats have sponsored to determine how 
growth and price stability may be achieved 
simultaneously. The work of this committee 
will be appraised very carefully. 

The President's own battle against infla- 
tion led to the creation of a Cabinet Com- 
mittee on Price Stability for Economic 
Growth. Vice President RicHarp M. Nixon 
is Chairman. This Committee was created 
“to follow governmental and private ac- 
tivities affecting costs, prices, and economic 
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growth; initiate studies by Government or 
by groups of private citizens of price sta- 
bility in relation to econome growth; seek 
ways to enhance productivity in the Ameri- 
can economy and to build a better public 
understanding of the need for reasonable 
price stability in a free society and of the 
conditions necessary to achieve this ob- 
jective.” 

This Committee is concerned with foster- 
ing economic policies which will promote 
growth of the national income without in- 
flation. It has issued several instructive 
interim reports. 

Atomic energy 


In contrast to the Democratic policy for 
direct Government participation in the de- 
velopment of large-scale nuclear reactors, 
the President recommended that this pro- 
gram be developed by private enterprise. 
As a compromise measure, Senator ANDER- 
son, Chairman of the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy, introduced S. 2094 which 
appropriated $55.5 million for the coopera- 
tive power reactor program. This bill was 
enacted into Public Law 86-50 on June 23, 
1959. 

In his budget message, the President 
noted that the United States, at the Second 
Conference on the Peaceful Uses of Atomic 
Energy in Geneva during September 1948, 
had demonstrated the range and scope of 
its research and development in the peace- 
ful application of this energy. 

The Congress, in response to the Presi- 
dent's program, authorized $229.9 million 
for the Atomic Energy Commission for 1960. 
Portions of this appropriation will be used 
for civilian reactors, biology and medical 
facilities, reactor development supporting 
facilities, and isotopes development facili- 
ties. In addition, the necessary amounts 
were appropriated to maintain our defense 
needs under the national security program. 

In addition, the President called for ex- 
panded participation in international un- 
dertakings, such as Euratom. The Congress 
followed his recommendation by authoriz- 
ing $10 million for a Euratom development 
and research program, 

An appropriation of $2,683,029,000 (H.R. 
8283) for the Atomic Energy Commission, 
to cover all of its various activities includ- 
ing the production of fissionable materials, 
the purchase of uranium, and the opera- 
tion of its facilities, was signed into Public 
Law 86-164 on August 18, 1959. 

On January 19, 1959, the President de- 
clared: 

“This administration intends to explore 
all possible means of attaining armament 
control under adequate inspection guaran- 
tees despite the recent suspension of nego- 
tiations on means of avolding surprise 
attack.” 

Testing of nuclear weapons by the United 
States has been suspended since October 31, 
1958. Although the suspension was origi- 
nally to last for only a year, it has been 
extended for an additional 2 months. 


Civil rights 

One of the most significant facts of our 
time is this: the Civil Rights Act of 1957 was 
the first important civil rights legislation to 
be enacted in over 80 years. The Democrats 
always talked about civil rights but never 
did anything about it. 

And, it must be remembered, it was the 
Republican leadership in the last Congress 
which made civil rights legislation possible. 
It happened this way: The administration 
civil rights bill (H.R. 6127) passed the House 
June 18, 1957. Ordinarily it would have been 
referred to the Senate Judiciary Committee 
where it surely would have died—because of 
a committee filibuster, However, through a 
deft parliamentary maneuver, former minor- 
ity leader William F. Knowland objected to 
referral of the bill to the Judiciary Commit- 
tee and he rounded up enough votes to sus- 
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tain his objection on a rollcall vote. This 
action had the effect of placing the bill on 
the Senate Calendar where it could be called 
up for consideration by a majority vote at 
any time. Which it subsequently was. 

The act passed in 1957 was designed basi- 
cally to protect the voting rights of the Negro. 
It set qualifications for Federal jurors, inde- 
pendently of State laws, and provided for an 
additional Attorney General to handle civil 
rights laws. Moreover, it established a six- 
member, bipartisan Commission on Civil 
Rights with a life of 2 years. The law as 
finally passed was limited in scope princi- 
pally because of Democrat opposition to part 
III of the bill, This section dealt with en- 
forcement powers to protect not only voting 
rights, but a variety of civil rights. 

Four Republican Senators on January 17, 
1959, introduced a bill (S, 435) to give the 
Attorney General authority to seek civil in- 
Junctions against segregation in schools, 
parks, and other public facilities—the very 
authority removed from the act of 1957. 
These four Senators were Javirs and KEATING, 
of New York, Case of New Jersey, and Scorr, 
of Pennsylvania. 

Forced to show his hand by this action, 
Majority Leader Jonson introduced a civil 
Tights bill which was woefully inadequate. 
This fact is attested to by the subsequent 
action of many of his Democrat colleagues. 

Senator Paut H. Dovcras, Democrat, of 
Ilinois, January 29 introduced still another 
ciyil rights bill (S. 810), cosponsored by 
a bipartisan group of 17 Senators. The pro- 
visions of the bill were identical to those 
of HR. 3147 previously introduced in the 
House. It is significant that in a statement 
accompanying the bipartisan measure, Dova- 
Las attacked the civil rights measure intro- 
duced earlier by Jonnson. He called the 
Johnson bill an “ostrichlike proposal” that 
ignored the school integration problem. 
“You cannot determine,” Doveras declared, 
“whether it is for or against compliance with 
the Constitution.” 

In a February 5, 1959, civil rights mes- 
sage, President Eisenhower made seven spe- 
cific proposals for legislative action this year. 
They were: 

“(1) Provide expressly that force or threats 
of force to obstruct court orders in school 
desegregation shall be a Federal offense. 

%) Give the FBI additional investigative 
authority in crimes involying the destruc- 
tion of schools or churches by making inter- 
State filght to avoid detention or prosecution 
& Federal offense. 

“(3) Authorize the Attorney General to 
inspect Federal election records and require 
that they be preserved for a ‘reasonable pe- 
000000 

"(4) Provide a temporary of Fed- 
eral assistance to State and local agencies 
to help meet additional costs directly occa- 
sioned by desegregation programs. Also, 
Provide a temporary program to make tech- 
nical assistance available to State and local 
€ducational agencies in preparing and im- 
Plementing desegregation programs. 

“(5) Provide temporarily for education of 
children of members of the Armed Forces 
When State-administered public schools are 
Closed because of desegregation difficulties. 

"(6) Establish a statutory Commission on 
Equal Job Opportunity Under- Government 
Contracts. 

“(7) Extend the life of the Civil Rights 

ion until 1981.“ 

The President declared that “Two princi- 
ples basic to our system of Government are 
that the rule of law is supreme, and that 
very individual, regardless of his race, re- 
Ugion, or national origin, is entitled to the 
equal protection of the laws. We must con- 
tinue to seek every practicable means for 
reinforcing these principles and making them 
& reality for all.” 
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Fillbustering in the Democrat-controlied 
Constitutional Rights Subcommittee of the 
Senate Judiciary Committee has prevented 
any action by the full Senate on the civil 
rights issue, despite attempts by Republi- 
can Members to have a bill reported. The 
subcommittee did vote, however, to remove 
the section dealing with enforcement pow- 
ers from all bills having such provisions. 

Debt management 


The Democrats have long advocated easy 
money and low interest rates regardless of 
the fact that permanent inflation would 
ultimately require controls or result in the 
destruction of our entire monetary system. 
For some years the Democrats have attacked 
the sound fiscal policies of the Republican 
administration. j, 

The management of the Federal debt, so 
much of which is now being forced into 
inflationary short-term obligations, presents 
a serious problem to the Treasury as well 
as the Federal Reserve Board and the bank- 
ing system of our country, If inflation is 
to be prevented and controls are not to be 
imposed, it Is necessary for the Federal Gov- 
ernment to compete with other borrowers 
in the money markets of the Nation for 
necessary funds to finance the Federal 
deficit. 

The President, in a special message deliv- 
ered to the Congress on June 2, 1959, re- 
quested the removal of the present 3.26 per- 
cent Interest rate ceiling on savings bonds. 
The Congress enacted H.R. 9085 which would 
increase the maxmum rate to 4½ percent. 

However, a corresponding request for re- 
moval of the 4% percent ceiling on all 
long-term U.S. bonds was never granted. 
Democrats on the House Ways and Means 
Committee, after months of wrangling, de- 
cided to grant only the savings bond re- 
quest—despite a renewed presidential plea 
for action on August 25, 1959. 

At the t time there is no maximum 
interest rate applicable to short-term Gov- 
ernment indebtedness which does not exceed 
5 years duration. In order that more of the 
Federal debt may be funded into long-term 


maturities, the ceiling on interest rates on 


securities maturing after 5 years will have 
to be removed. 

The President also requested an increase 
in the permanent debt limit to $285 billion as 
well as an increase in the temporary debt 
ceiling covering the Government's operations 
through June 30, 1960. The necessary con- 
gressional approval was enacted on June 
25, 1959, and was signed into Public Law 86-74 
on June 30, 1959. 

Depressed areas 


In the case of depressed areas legislation, 
the retreat and fallback was total. Initially, 
the Senate committee demanded all or 
nothing and reported out the Douglas bill 
at full cost and without modification. An 


effort on the floor to substitute the admin- 


istration bill was defeated; so was a com- 
promise offering. Then the unmodified 
$389.5 million Democrat package was forced 
through by the surprisingly narrow margin 
of 49 to 46. Chronologically, the closeness 
of that vote—on a measure which had salled 
through the Senate on two previous occasions 
by much wider margins—was perhaps the 
first real portent of the coming operation 
fallback. As it turned out, after that close 
Senate vote, the depressed areas legislation 
died completely, even despite a tentative 
move in the House to cut back the amount 
by one-third. 
Education 


The Democrats raised the age-old question 
of Federal ald to education again in the 86th 
Congress. 

Senator Murray submitted S. 2, designed 
to extend Federal influence into the field of 
education by providing 625 per school-age 
child in fiscal 1960 with the grant rising to 
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$100 per child in the fourth year. It has 
been estimated that this would cost $1,085,- 
000,000 in the first year, and that the total 
would rise to a staggering $4,746,000,000 in 
the fourth year. The total expected expen- 
diture would have $11.4 billion over a 4-year 
period. The bill would also extend Federal 
regulation further into the field of education 
by prescribing the manner in which the 
money would be spent, specifying that the 
only programs for which it could be used 
would be school construction or teachers’ 
Salaries. The bill also provided that the 
money should not be given to a State unless 
it has met certain requirements in terms 
of what the proposal calls the school effort 
index. This bill was never reported. 

Senators McNamara and Hart introduced 
S. 8, designed to authorize an emergency 
2-year program of Federal financial assistance 
in school construction to the States. It 
authorizes $500 million a year and would dis- 
tribute the Federal funds to States on the 
basis of population and wealth. The States 
would be required to match the Federal 
funds. Toward the end of the session, this 
bill was reported from committee, but no 
further action was taken. 

Public funds can never be spent without 
some degree of regulation and control. 
Those who advocate Federal largess to assist 
education, health, and other worthwhile local 
activities, delude themselves if they believe 
that such programs can be accomplished 
without inviting complete centralized con- 
trol over what traditionally have been local 
responsibilities. Yet both these bills would 
further interject the Federal Government 
into the field of education. 

Experience also indicates that every tax 
dollar must be collected locally and then re- 
turned for admittedly worthwhile projects 
less the Federal overhead. The American 
people have the ingenuity and ability to 
finance these necessary and obviously bene- 
ficial programs without being subjected to 
this unnecessary overhead expense. 

Senator Humpurey introduced S. 1087, a 
bill to establish a program of scholarship aid 
to students in higher education and to 
vide facilities and assistance to institutions 
of higher education. It would establish a 
National Council on Student Aid and author- 
izes such sums as may be necessary for ad- 
ministering the awarding of certificates of 
scholarship. The scholarship stipends are 
not to exceed $1,500 for any academic year, 
and the duration of any student's education 
shall not exceed 4 academic years. The 
awards shall be made without regard to sex, 
creed, race, color, national origin, or resi- 
dence. 

The President's program was introduced 
by Senator Morton and seven cosponsors 
as S. 1018. It authorizes a 5-year program of 
assistance to school districts in meeting the 
debt service on loans for construction of 
urgently needed elementary or secondary 
public school facilities. The Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare requested 
this legislation. Recognizing that our 
schools are presently housing almost 2 mil- 
lion students in excess of their capacity and 
another 2 million students are housed in 
inadequate or obsolescent buildings, he re- 
quested this program so that public schools— 
both elementary and secondary—could fi- 
nance up to $3 billion worth of construction 
during the next 5 years. 

If enacted, the maximum annual Federal 
payments would be about $85 million. Ac- 
cording to the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare, the Federal Govern- 
ment would “annually advance half of the 
funds required by needy school districts to 
pay the principle and interest charges on 
bonds Issued by the districts to finance school 
construction projects.“ The administra- 
tion's program also indicated specifically that 
the Federal authorities would “exercise no 
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direction, supervision or control over the 
personnel, curriculum or program of instruc- 
tion of any school or school system.” 

A second proposal would make it possible 
over the same period for institutions of 
higher learning to accelerate the construc- 
tion of $2 billion worth of facilities which 
will be needed in the years immediately 
ahead to provide for the ever-increasing 
numbers of youth reaching college age. The 
program was announced as a 5-year emer- 
gency measure. 

No major legislation in this fleld was 
enacted by the Congress in this session. 


Federal aid to airports 


The bold, dynamic program heralded by 
the Democrat majority—if such it was—got 
underway with 8. 1, Federal aid to airports. 

This first bill pointed up significantly the 
differences in the philosophy of the admin- 
istration and that of the Democrat-controlled 
86th Congress. The bill, Introduced by 
Senator A. S. MIKE MONRONEY, of Oklahoma, 
and others, called for a 5-year program to 
cost $565 million. In its artronomical 
dimensions it was quite in line with the con- 
cepts of the space age. 

Ignored was the fact that President Eisen- 
hower vetoed a similar bill last year after 
Congress adjourned and this year had rec- 
ommended over the next 4 years to aid States 
and communities to develop airports—the 
amounts of $65 million for the first year, $55 
million in 1961, 645 million in 1962, and $35 
million in 1963, or a total of $200 million. 

It was obvious—and he took this into con- 
sideration—that due to the immense strides 
made by the aviation industry, the ever- 
increasing use of planes for transportation, 
the Federal Government would have to give 
aid to the industry. This aid would be in 
the form of increased navigational aids, 
longer runways for jet and other large planes, 
traffic towers, and other facilities for pas- 
senger safety. 

However, with the usual lavish disregard of 
the taxpayers’ money, a bill was presented 
which included such luxury terminal facili- 
tles as cocktall lounges, bars, night clubs, 
theaters, private clubs, garages, hotel rooms, 
commercial offices, and other similar features. 
As attractive as some of these things might 
be, certainly by no stretch of the imagina- 
tion can they be classed as essential to the 
safety of passengers or Increased ald to navi- 
gation unless it was intended to provide 
radar between a cocktail lounge and a night 
club. a 

As originally passed by the Senate. S. 1 
provided for a 4-year extension of the act 
with expenditures of $100 million a year, plus 
$65 million in discretionary funds or over 
twice as much as the President proposed. 
Also, there was included continued Federal 
participation in the construction of terminal 
facilities, except for parking lots and areas 
used for commercial enterprises not related 
to public aviation. 

As passed by the House, S. 1 provided a 
4-year-extension at $63 million per year, with 
$65 million in discretionary funds for a total 
of $317 million or $117 million more than 
the President requested. However, it pro- 
hibited use of Federal funds for the con- 
struction of any airport building or parking 
lot. But, In both of these bilis, the friils 
still remained. 

Due to the resolve of those who were deter- 
mined to aid in the needs of the ever- 
burgeoning aviation industry, but who were 
determined that the taxpayers’ hard-earned 
money need not ald in the building of cock- 
tail bars, hotels, and night clubs, a compro- 
mise bill was finally passed extending the 
time for making airport grants for 2 years— 
1960 and 1961. 

Here again, for purely political reasons, 
the Democrat-controlled Congress refused 
the President’s request for a 4-year extension 
on the cynical grounds that it Is their hope 
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that a change of administrations will take 
place and the way will be freely opened to 
go on the spending spree they intended to 
in the first place. 

As it stands, the extension was made for 
2 years in the same amounts of $63 million 
annually as was authorized previously. The 
administration had made it perfectly clear 
that the funds were to be used portal to 
portal, as it were, following the safety con- 
cept which begins when the doors of the 
airplanes close about the passengers, con- 
tinuing until the doors are opened after the 
passengers reach their destinations. 

Much to-do was made that the authoriza- 
tion was below the President’s request and 
therefore a saving. What these pseudo- 
savers fail to mention is that the program 
as approved by this Democrat-controlled 
Congress is but for 2 years, whereas the 
President's request was for a 4-year program. 

The Democrat leadership's false claim of 
Savings was achieved by comparing: 

A 4-year administration program of $200 
million with a 2-year congressional program 
of $126 milliom. If we want to have an ac- 
curate tomparison, we should compare: 

A 2-year administration program of $120 
million with a 2-year congressional program 
of $126 million. Or we could also compare: 

A 4-year administration program of $200 
million with a 4-year program projected to 
$252 million. 

When the bill finally reached the Presi- 
dent's desk in June, S. 1 might be termed 
the bell-cow of the budget-busting measures 
for it carried in its final version $6 million 
more than the President's budget called for 
over the 2-year period. I am aware of the 
Democrat boast that they claim to have saved 
$2 million under the President’s request. 
But they fail to point out that this claimed 
savings is the difference between the $65 
million the President recommended for the 
first year in grants instead of the $63 milion 
voted. They are as silent as the grave about 
the second year (1961), when the President 
recommended a sum of $55 million, while 
the sum voted was $63 million for that 
period. It was signed into law despite this, 
since the act would have expired on July 1 
with all Federal aid stopped at that time 
for much-needed grants for air safety. 

Holding the line in its concept that the 
lives of American people are more important 
than an ornate club bar or night club, States 
and communities now can go shead with 
real safety measures helpful to aviation 
transportation in this alr-minded age. 


Hawati 


The Republican platforms of 1952 and 1956 
carried a strong, positive plank for Hawaiian 
statehood. For almost 7 years in a Democrat- 
controlled Congress, Republicans fought for 
admission of Hawall to the Union. Now, at 
long last, after a long fight, it is a State— 
and a member of the Union only after cease- 
less Republican efforts in Congress. The 
people of Hawaii had repeatedly expressed, 
in one form or another, their desire to join 
the Union, and through the constitution 
which they enacted in 1950, they showed 
conclusively their contempt for those con- 
nected with the Communist Party by stipu- 
lating that they may not hold any public 
office. 

The Congress has also enacted legislation 
requested by the President to facilitate the 
transition of Alaska from its status as a 
territory to its new position as a self-gov- 
erning, sovereign State. H.R. 7120 was 
signed into Public Law 86-70 on June 25, 
1959. Similar measures will, of course, be 
taken with reference to Hawalli 

Republicans have fulfilled the mandate 
contained in the 1952 and 1956 Republican 
platforms to grant statehood to Alaska and 


Hawaii, 
Highways 
The Federal Government has undertaken a 
long-range Interstate Highway System based 
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on the expected needs of trafic in 1975. The 
initial program provided for the creation of 
a trust fund to be expended on a matching 
fund basis in the Federal Highway Acts of 
1956 and 1958. As it was enacted, the law 
provided that the program be financed 
principally by a tax levied on motor fuels. 

In his budget message, the President rec- 
ommended that this tax on automotive fuels 
be increased by 1½ cents per gallon, since 
taxes at the existing rate were not adequate 
to meet the needs of the program. The 
President and the Congress have believed 
that this program should be financed prin- 
cipally by highway users, who are its chief 
beneficiaries. It has always been recognized 
that a portion of the cost, particularly in 
the case of the Interstate System, is a proper 
charge of the Federal Government in con- 
nection with the national defense and the 
promotion of interstate commerce. 

The legislation which the Congress sent 
to the President did not meet his demands, 
as it increased the rate only 1 cent per gal- 
lon instead of the 1½ cents which had been 
requested. The 1-cent increase should re- 
sult in a revenue increase of approximately 
$330 million annually. If the President's 
request had been granted in full, the addi- 
tional revenue would have totaled approxi- 
mately $495 million. If the projected pro- 
gram is to be continued on a pay-as-you-go 
basis, the rate of highway construction must 
slow down somewhat, due to the failure of 
Congress to provide the full 1½-cent tax 


increase. 
Housing issues 


There is no divergence of opinion that ade- 
quate housing for all of our citizens is a 
worthy goal and that Federal assistance in 
te instances is necessary to achieve that 
goal. 

The questions arise as to where that assist- 
ance is to be given and in what manner— 
through loans, matching grants, or outright 


It is in answer to those questions that the 
philosophy of the Republican and Democrat 
Parties part company. 

One of the first important pieces of leg- 
islation to reach the floor of the Senate was 
S, 57, the so-called omnibus housing bill, 
which was sponsored by the Democrat ma- 
jority. This inflationary measure at the be- 
ginning called for a budget-shattering au- 
thorization of §2,964,725,000, as compared 
with the administration's request which 
would have had an ultimate price tag of 
$1,660 million. The committee's recommen- 
dations would have involved expenditures of 
$235.8 million more than had been provided 
for in the President's budget for fiscal year 
1960. This legislation was introduced during 
a period when the President's proposed budg- 
et provided a slim surplus of $70 million. 

The admimistration felt that the general 
objectives of the housing program are ex- 
cellent. But, the administration felt that 
more might be done through private enter- 
prise, and that under no conditions should 
& public program be undertaken at the ex- 
pense of creating a chaotic inflationary sit- 
uation. The administration proposals were 
embodied in 8. 65, introduced by Senators 
CAPEHART, BUSH, BENNETT, and BEALL; S. 612, 
introduced by Senators BENNETT and CAPE- 
HART, and S. 1017, introduced by Senators 
Morton, BSALTONSTALL, Proury, Youna of 
North Dakota, Scorr, Javrrs, BUSH, MUNDT, 
ALLOTT, Cask of New Jersey, and Cooper, 

S. 57, as finally passed by the Congress, 
was reduced to $1.4 billion, clearing the 
Senate by a vote of 56 to 31. The President 
vetoed the bill, and his veto was later sus- 
tained by the Senate by a vote of 55 to 40. 

There was not only a matter of cost above 
the President’s budget which was involved 
in this bill. It contained some major inno- 
vations. In its departure from current law 
and practice, it would have meant new Fed- 
eral intervention in the housing field. 
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It would not be amiss to say that perhaps 
the President would not have vetoed the bill 
on cost alone, but when Congress voted com- 
pletely new programs of Federal loans, at 
subsidy prices, for such as college classrooms, 
the veto became inevitable. 

The President stated in his veto message: 

“For many months I have been looking 
forward to approving a sound and construc- 
tive housing bill. New homes are now being 
built at near record rates. I had hoped to 
receive from the Congress legislation that 
Would further advance the cause of better 
housing for Americans within the limits of 
fiscal responsibility. 

“To my disappoinment, the Congress has 
instead presented me with a bill so excessive 
in the spending it proposes, and so defective 
in other respects, that it would do far more 
damage than good.” 

The President then called attention to the 
fact that the bill would tend to substitute 
Federal spending for private investment by 
requiring the Federal National Mortgage 
Association to buy mortgages under par 
Under its special assistance program, regard- 
less of the price these mortgages command in 
the open market. In addition, the bill also 
limited the fees FNMA may charge when 
purchasing mortgages, 

The provisions of that bill, authorizing 
College housing and college classroom loans 
at subsidized interest rates, additional Fed- 
eral purchases of cooperative housing mort- 
gages, and a new program of short-term loans 
by the Federal Government on the security 
©f mortgages, would also substitute public 
for private financing. 

The President called attention to the pro- 
gram placing needless limitations on the 
FHA program and impairing its soundness. 
Instead of removing the wholly unnecessary 
limit on the amount of the mortgage insur- 
ance authority of the FHA, the bill would 
Continue these programs on a hand-to-mouth 
basis. Also, through lower downpayments 
and longer maturities, the bill would intro- 
duce underwriting provisions of question- 
able soundness into a number of FHA’s loan 

ce programs, 

The President pointed out, in his veto, that 
the bill contained provisions which were dis- 

tory and unfair, because the way the 

bill was written, a few large cities, by making 
early application, could tie up all the funds 
Wallable under the urban renewal program. 
e administration was specifically pro- 
hibited from preventing this discrimination 
against the smaller cities which had not as 
yet entered the program and did not have 
Planning staffs. Further, 8. 57 would extend 
credits to cities retroactively by counting 
Streets and other local improvements they 
already intended to construct as part of the 
Cost of urban renewal—this inclusion to take 
improvements made by vities up to 5 years 

1 ore comemncement of the project. With 
Ocal cash contributions averaging about 14 
Percent of the cost of acquiring and prepar- 
ing & project site for development, S. 57 
2 Suld have reduced these contributions ever 


= As is readily seen, the subsidies for these 

rious projects would come out of the 

aac ts of all taxpayers, regardless of any 

Garin nee their particular city or town might 
ve from the bill. 


What would hav 
budget? e been the effect on the 


ie ls dificult to estimate because of the 
and n commitments to spend funds 
pitt the actual spending. Under the vetoed 
mit; most of the dollar amounts were com- 
ef ments for future spending, with small 
ect on the 1960 budget. 
Urban renewal grant program, for in- 
involved á 6-year $2.1 billion com- 


mitment, acco 
item in the Bill 8 by far for the largest 
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College loans have a lag of about 28 months 
between legislative authorization and actual 
expenditures, according to HHFA estimates. 

Those who believe in large spending pro- 
grams—who believe the Government should 
intrude itself into the whole fabric of our 
national life regardless of the cost, present 
or future—decided, for political reasons, to 
attempt to override the President's veto of 
S. 57. Quite frankly, on the floor of the 
Senate, they stated that regardless of re- 
sults, they would make the attempt for that 
reason. The attempt was made and failed, 

Hurriedly, then, a new housing bill was 
concocted—still containing some of the 
features objected to by the President. 

The political overtones were evident. Not 
only did this bill exceed the President's 
recommendations, but, by limiting the dura- 
tion of the FHA mortgage insurance authority 
to October 1960, the spenders made sure that 
ua housing bill would have to be enacted in 
1960—an election year—which they hoped 
would give them an opportunity to include 
some of the vetoed measures. 

Left in the bill was authorization for 
37,000 new public housing units, despite the 
fact, as the President pointed out, there are 
over 100,000 previously authorized public 
housing units as yet unbuilt. 

Also, despite the President's objections, the 
new bill contained the new $50 million loan 
program to help build college classrooms. 
No one doubts the necessity for more class- 
rooms in colleges, but, by the wildest stretch 
of the imagination, they cannot be called 
housing and have no place in a housing pro- 
gram. Apropos of this program and the new 
$50 million program to help build homes for 
older people, the President, in his first veto 
message, had stated: “To the extent that 
these and other programs merely displace 
private financing they lead to Federal spend- 
ing that is entirely unnecessary.” 

Left in the bill was the “backdoor” direct 
loan method of financing urban renewal 
which bypasses the regular appropriation 
process. This leads to more deficits, but 
since it does not show up on the books, it 
is ored. 

ee of the President's warnings, the 
House and Senate approved the new Dill, 
which, although less costly than the original 
bill, still contained all the features which 
the President had found objectionable. 

Despite the claims of the Democrat spend- 
ers that they had reduced the President's 
budget figures, the shorter spending periods 
for some of the measures would have made 
so-called savings artificial and short-lived. 

The President fired back this second bill 
with a clear veto message, showing how Con- 
gress still failed to balance costs and bene- 
fits properly. Again a politically inspired 
move to override 2 veto failed, this time 
by a margin of 58 to 36. 

80, a reluctant Democrat leadership—hay- 
ing failed twice to foros through excessive 
spending housing bills—finally passed a mod- 
erate bill, which the President could accept. 

This then, briefly, is the story of housing 
legislation, touching only the highlights. 
The picture is clear. Under the guise of 
helping the people in various aspects of the 
housing field, an attempt was made to thrust 
the Federal Government into subsidized 
housing of all types—some of it far afield 
from actual housing itself. All this would 
have been at the expense of the taxpayer, 
at the expense of deficit financing, at the 
expense of inflation, 

It recalls the old political slogan—spend, 
spend, tax, tax, elect, elect. 

But because of a determined and reasoned 
defense by the President—enforced by two 
vetoes—Congress was forced to come down to 
a more moderate bill, far more in keeping 
with the genuine housing needs of the 


people. 
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No better iNustration of the effective lead- 
ership of the Eisenhower administration oc- 
curred during the Ist session of the 86th 


Co 
Labor legislation 


One of the most bitterly contested issues 
in the lst session of the Beth Congress was 
labor union reform. The McClellan commit- 
tee began hearings in February 1957 and un- 
covered wholesale evidence of crime, cor- 
ruption, and collusion operating in the field 
of labor-management relations. 

Shocked at these disclosures, this Repub- 
lican administration called for prompt cor- 
rective legislation last year. A bill falling 
far short of the administration’s recom- 
mendations was passed by the Senate. In 
the House of Representatives Speaker Rar- 
BURN kept the bill on his desk for 40 days and 
prevented it from being adequately debated 
in committee. Finally on August 18, in the 
adjournment rush, an attempt was made to 
take up the measure under a suspension of 
rules—a device to limit debate and prevent 
floor amendment. It was defeated. The 
Democrat chairman of the House Education 
and Labor Committee, GRAHAM A. BARDEN, of 
North Carolina, declared it was “an insult to 
the House and no compliment to their in- 
telligence” to expect Passage under süs- 
pension. 

So, for political purposes, labor reform was 
killed for 1958s—a congressional election year, 

In his January 28, 1959, labor message, 
President Eisenhower again urged prompt ac- 
tion by the 86th Congress. He said there 
was a need for effective legislation 

“To safeguard workers’ funds in union 
treasuries against misuse of any kind what- 
soever. 

“To protect the rights and freedoms of in- 
dividual union members, including the basic 
right to free and zecret election of officers. 

“To advance true and responsible collective 


ng. 

“To protect the public and innocent third 
parties from unfair and coercive practices 
such as boycotting and blackmail picketing." 

An administration bill (S. 748) was intro- 
duced by Senator Barry GOLDWATER, a Meme- 
ber of the McClellan committee and ranking 
Republican on the Senate Labor Commit- 
tee. This bill would have adequately met 
the specific recommendations of the McClel- 
lan committee's. first interim report, 

The President’s recommendations as con- 
tained in S. 748 were sound, balanced, and 
realistic. They were neither pro nor anti- 
union—nor were they pro or antiemployer. 
Most important, they called for needed 
amendments to the Taft-Hartley Act relating 
to secondary boycotts and blackmail picket. 
ing. Moreover, they called for elimination 
af the so-called “no man's land.” (The “no 
man's land" is created by the inability of the 
National Labor Relations Board to adjudicate 
all labor-management disputes involving in- 
terstate commerce which properly lie within 
its jurisdiction—thus leaving thousands of 
small unions and employers without legal 
remedy since the Supreme Court has held 
that Federal labor legislation preempts State 
statutes.) 

Unfortunately, the Democrat-controlled 
Senate Labor Committee, possibly with an 
eye on the 1960 elections, ignored the Presi- 
dent's reasonable recommendations. In- 
stead it reported out the pathetically weak 
Kennedy-Eryin bili—S. 1555. This measure 
was conspicuous not for what it accomplished 
but for the objectives it failed to achieve. 

Its most obvious failures were the follow. 
ing: . 

It did not impose fiduciary obligations, 
which could be enforced by rank and file 
union members, on unton officials. 

It did not impose the effective sanctions 
of denial of tex immunity and access to the 
National Labor Relations Board, the National 
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Mediation Board, etc., on unions violating 
the bill's provisions. 

It did not solve the “no man’s land” prob- 
lem by permitting the States to exercise 
jurisdiction in those classes of labor cases 
which the NLRB refused to entertain. 

It did not limit organization and recogni- 
tion picketing by unions which clearly do 
not represent a majority of the employees 
of the picketed employer. 

It did not close the loopholes in the present 
law dealing with secondary boycotts. 

When the Kennedy-Ervin measure reached 
the Senate floor, many attempts were made 
to strengthen it. Most of them were rejected 
by a solid Democrat bloc. The highlight of 
the debate was Senator JohN L, MCCLELLAN’s, 
Democrat, of Arkansas, introduction of his 
“bill of rights” amendment. This dramatic 
move took on added significance for two 
reasons: (1) McCrextan is chairman of the 
Senate Labor Rackets Committee; and (2) 
his sponsorship of the “bill of rights” amend- 
ment indicated a sharp split between himself 
and Senator Kennedy—chief sponsor of 8, 
1555 and chairman of the Senate Labor Com- 
mittee. 

Briefly, the McClellan bill of rights umend- 
ment provided equal rights to each union 
member; identical voting rights and equal 
protection under a union's rules and regu- 
lations; freedom of speech and assembly 
without interference from or penalty by the 
union; freedom from arbitrary financial ex- 
actions with a stated limitation on Initiation 
fees; protection of the right of a member to 
sue; procedural safeguards against arbitrary 
disciplinary action by the union; the right 
of candidates for office in a union to obtain 
its membership list; and enforcement pro- 
visions and penalties for violations. 

The union democracy amendment was 
passed by a yote of 47 to 46. All but 2 of the 
46 votes against this very necessary amend- 
ment were cast by Democrats in opposition 
to the party's chairman of the rackets com- 
mit toe the most informed man in the Sen- 
ate regarding labor reform. 

The bill of rights provision was later 
modified to eliminate obvious loopholes and 
what some feared would be used as union- 
busting provisions. Also Federal bureaucracy 
was taken out of the amendment, leaving its 
enforcement to union members. Moreover, 
the amendment removed the ex- 
tremes raised by the McClellan amendment 
but clearly assured the rights of union 
members. 

An amendment to plug Taft-Hartley loop- 
holes respecting blackmail picketing and sec- 
ondary boycotts was defeated by a vote of 
24 to 67. All but two Senate Democrats 
voted against this vitally important amend- 
ment. 

The same fate was dealt another McClel- 
lan amendment which would have eliminated 
the “no man's land” problem. It was re- 
jected by a vote of 39 to 52. Of the 52 votes 
in opposition to the amendment, 43 were 
cast by Democrats. 

On final passage, the Kennedy-Ervin bill— 
weak though it was—was endorsed by a 90 to 
1 vote. Republicans voting for the bill were, 
in the main, convinced that even though the 
measure fell far short of the Nation's need, 
it was better than no bill at all, x 

In the House of Representatives, the labor 
reform issue was more involved but more 
easily resolved. In the first place, there were 
three bills—as well as the Senate-passed 
Kennedy-Ervin measure—which the House 
considered. One was & very mild bill (fa- 
vored by the AFL-CIO) introduced by JOEN 
F. SHELLEY, Democrat, of California, which 
was quickly defeated; the second was the 
committee bill—a middle-of-the-road meas- 
ure comparable to the Kennedy-Ervin bill— 
which had the backing of the Democrat 
leadership; and the third was the Landrum- 
Griffin bill, The latter was the strongest and 
met with the specific recommendations of the 
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McClellan committee as well as the adminis- 
tration objections to the Kennedy-Ervin bill. 

At first blush—what with unprecedented 
lobbying by some labor leaders and support 
of the leadership—it appeared that the mid- 
dle-of-the-road committee bill would get 
final House endorsement. 

President Eisenhower took the issue di- 
rectly to the people. 

In an August 6 nationwide radio-television 
address he called for the passage of a fair and 
effective law, Specifically, he said: 

“I want only effective protection from 
gangsters and crooks for the people of Amer- 
ica—for the men and women who labor with 
their hands, their minds, their energies, to 
make America a better place for themselves 
and for their children.” 

The President cited a typical example of 
blackmail picketing and declared emphati- 
cally: “I want that sort of thing stopped. 
So does America.” Then he gave a typical 
example of secondary boycotting. Again he 
declared: “I want that sort of thing stopped, 
So does America.” With respect to the “no 
man's land“ problem, he said: “I want the 
no man's land abolished, because I believe 
that small unions and small businessmen 
have rights, just as everyone else.” 

Mr. Eisenhower then told the people which 
legislation the administration favored, which 
legislation was needed to curb abuses re- 
vealed by the McClellan committee. 

“In the House of Representatives the Labor 
Committee bill is eyen less effective than the 
Senate bill. It, too, fails to deal with pick- 
eting and boycotting practices which I have 
described, 

. . * * * 


“Neither the Senate bill nor the House 
committee bill will really curb the abuses the 
American people want to see corrected. 

a . * . . 


“The administration bill is still before the 
Congress. There is also before the House a 
bipartisan bill jointly “sponsored by two 
members of the House Labor Committee— 
Mr. Lanprum, of Georgia, a Democrat, and 
Mr. Garrrin, of Michigan, a Republican, The 
Landrum-Griffin bill is a good start toward 
a real labor reform bill, containing many of 
the corrective provisions which I have 
urged.” 

The House August 14 passed the Landrum- 
Griffin bill by a vote of 303 to 125. While 
patterned after the Senate-passed Kennedy- 
Ervin bill, it was much stronger in that it 
outlawed most forms of organizational pick- 
eting, all secondary boycotts, all forms of 
hot-cargo agreements, and provided criminal 
penalties for union officials who violate mem- 
bers’ rights. Moreover, under provisions of 
the Landrum-Griffin bill, a formula was 
worked out which resolved the no man’s 
land problem. 

The measure then went to conference 
where Senate and House conferees battied 
it out for 12 days. Senator KENNEDY, CON- 
ference chairman and sponsor of the original 
Senate bill, promised August 17 to return to 
the Senate for instructions if the conferees 
could not reconcile the Senate version, which 
did not include the President's Taft-Hartley 
requests, with the House version which did. 

Prolonged Senate debate was threatened 
when Senator KENNEDY August 28 intro- 
duced a resolution asking the Senate to in- 
struct the conferees to insist on a Taft-Hart- 
ley compromise proposed by him. The same 
day, the minority leader introduced a reso- 
lution asking instructions to accept the 
House version, Debate was precluded by 
the final agreement of the conferees late 
September 2. 

The final bill marked a signal victory for 
the administration. It was largely the House 
bill and contained at least 90 percent of the 
administration’s recommendations. The 
conferees reached agreement after Senator 
Kennepy dropped his demand for a provision 
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to let building trades unions picket a joint 
construction site. 

As finally passed, the measure provided a 
bill of rights for individual union members 
outiining voting privileges, and other ac- 
tivitles within his union. It also gave him 
the right to file a Federal civil sult for re- 
lief if his rights were abused, and made it 
a crime, subject to fine and imprisonment, if 
violence or threats were used to interfere 
with rights guaranteed by the bill. 

Annual financial reports by unions and 
some employers (who deal with labor rela- 
tions consultants, “middlemen” etc.) are re- 
quired. (These records must be kept intact 
for 5 years.) Penalties are provided for those 
who fail to carry cut the requirements of 
this section. 

Specific regulations concerning trustee- 
ships are imposed which will eliminate the 
abuses some unions have been gullty of in 
placing local unions in a virtual state of 
suspended animation under the guise of 
trusteeships. 

The measure also spelled out rules and 
regulations with respect to union elections 
giving the rank-and-file member much more 
freedom in electing his-union officers. 

Fiduciary obligations are imposed upon 
labor union officers. Criminal penaities are 
provided for those who steal, embezzle or 
otherwise misappropriate union funds en- 
trusted to them. Extortion picketing is also 
outlawed. 

With respect to the Taft-Hartley amend- 
ments requested by the President, the 
measure was very specific. 

It permits State labor relations agencies 
and State courts to assume jurisdiction over 
labor disputes the NLRB declines to handle, 
but bars the NLRB from enlarging the cate- 
gories of cases it declines to handle. This 
takes care of the “no man's land” problem. 

The bill permits the President to designate 
an acting NLRB General Counsel if the office 
becomes vacant. 

It makes it an unfair labor practice for 
a union to try to coerce or threaten an em- 
ployer directly (but not to persuade or ask 
him) in order— 

To get him to join a union or sign any 
illegal “hot cargo" contract. 

To get him to stop doing business with 
another firm or handling its goods. 

To get him to recognize a union if the 
NLRB had already certified another union as 
his workers“ bargaining agent. 

To force him to assign work to members 
of one union, rather than another, in a 
jurisdictional dispute between “unions rep- 
resenting his employees, 

To get any other employer to recognize 
a union not certified as the representative 
of his employees in an NLRB election. (Di- 
rect coercion of an employer by a union for 
these purposes was not previously covered 
by the secondary boycott prohibitions.) 

Moreover, the bill as it went to the White 
House makes it an unfair practice for a union 
to induce supervisory workers, or any single 
worker, to refuse to handle goods, or to strike, 
for any of the purposes outlined above. It 
also specifies that union inducement of em- 
ployees not to handle work “farmed out” to 
their employer by a struck firm is not a 
secondary boycott. 

The bill makes it an unfair labor practice 
for a union and an employer to sign a so- 
called “hot cargo” contract under which the 
employer agrees not to do business with any 
other firm; nullifies any such existing con- 
tracts; exempts from this provision garment 
industry contracts barring a jobber from sub- 
contracting work on a single garment to un- 
organized shops, and building industry con- 
tracts barring a firm from subcontracting 
work at its job site to an unorganized firm. 

The conference-approved measure further 
bars organizational or recognition picketing 
by a union: if in the absence of an unfair 
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labor practice by an employer, the employer 
already another union or there 
had been any NLRB certification election in 
the previous 12 months; or if the unlon had 
been picketing for 30 days and had not asked 
for an election. If the unlon claimed its 
picketing was purely informational, it could 
picket for longer than 30 days without seek- 
ing an election, provided the picketing did 
not cause the employees of the firm involved 
to stop working or prevent deliveries or pick- 
up of goods. 

The bill also brings under picketing and 
secondary boycott prohibitions of the bill 
and the Taft-Hartley Act several groups of 
workers not previously covered, including 
railroad, airline, farm, and local government 
workers. 

The bill permits the NLRB to allow strikers 
fired during a strike and not entitled to re- 
instatement to vote in an NLRB representa- 
tion election conducted within a year after 
the strike began. 

It bars a union from picketing a retail store 
to advertise that the store is handling the 
goods of a firm the union was striking, but 
Permits other forms of such advertising— 
handbills, for example—if they do not cause 
the store's employees to stop working or pre- 
vent pickups and deliveries. 

Finally, the bill permits building trades 
firms and unions to sign union contracts 
in advance of a construction job, even if the 
Union had not won an NLRB certification 
election or did not represent the majority of 
the existing or potential employees. ‘Such 
contracts could require the employees to join 
the union within 7 days (except in States 
with laws barring the union shop), require 
the employer to hire through the union, or 
Permit the union to set up experience and 
training qualifications for employees. 


National defense and related matters 


The big fact of life that we as a nation 
must face is the continuing cold war, coupled 
With the ever-present threat of hot war. 

This explains the intense emphasis of the 
Congress and the administration on national 
Security and mutual security, on foreign af- 
fairs, on scientific research and space ex- 
Ploration, on atomic energy, and all related 
matters. 

To be unprepared to sustain the cold war 
Struggle or to repel attack should it come 18 
unthinkable. i 

It is a fact that dominates our policies as 
the administration and the Congress explore 
every avenue in the unceasing quest for dur- 
able pence. 

President Eisenhower has repeatedly shown 
that he is devoting his life to the quest for 
Peace. 

While the Communist-dominated nations 
Speak of a desire for friendship, their leaders 
have precipitated military strife in the tiny 
kingdom of Laos at a critical period when 
the leaders of communism and the free world 
are supposedly attempting to find a possible 
Solution to the cold war. 

In his state of the Union message to the 
Congress, the President said: 

Keeping the peace in today’s world more 
than ever calls for the utmost in the Na- 
tion's resolution, wisdom, steadiness, and 
Unremitting effort.” 

He went on to say: 

We cannot build peace through desire 
alone. Moreover, we have learned the bitter 
lesson that international agreements, his- 
torically considered by us as sacred, are re- 
Berded in Communist doctrine and in prac- 
tice to be mere scraps of paper.” 

Defense expenditures dominate our budg- 
eti More than two-thirds of our Federal 

udget goes for defense and preparedness in 
case of future war and to pay for past wars. 
140 or current preparedness, we face costs of 
855 billion for our Armed Forces and $3 
dee for mutual security: and for costs 

ising out of past wars, $5 billion for the 
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Veterans’ Administration and $8 billion for 
interest on the public debt. Yet, until the 
threat to our survival diminishes, we dare 
not let up in our efforts to stay strong 
against any potential enemy or to let our 
guard down. 

Every American has the sincere hope that 
the world situation will resolve itself so that 
energies and resources of all mankind may 
be devoted to utilizing the magnificent sci- 
entific and technological achievements of 
this generation to provide higher living 
standards rather than concentrating so large 
a share of our energies on the defense of our 
precious liberties as well as those of our 
allies against aggression. 

The question of our Nation's survival 
transcends partisan politics. Republicans 
and Democrats alike cooperated in this ses- 
sion of Congress to keep America strong, 
both militarily at home and in partnership 
with our free world allies. 

Each year the Congress makes a further 
investment in military equipment and troops 
to strengthen our defense forces. This ses- 
sion of Congress approved $40.5 billion in 
new funds for the Army, Navy, Marine Corps, 
Air Force, and Department of Defense for 
pay, equipment, missiles, ships, aircraft, op- 
erations and maintenance, research and de- 
velopment, and military construction. 

As is its constitutional prerogative, the 
Congress made some changes in the budget 
requests for the Armed Forces. Generally 
speaking, the changes made this year were 
in recognition that time and events had 
overtaken a budget that was prepared many 
months ago. The administration likewise 
moved with the times. At the urging of 
Congress, the administration revised its air 
defense plan involving the Bomarc and Nike- 
Hercules missiles. Congressional appropria- 
tion action reflected this changing empha- 
sis, cutting back even a little further in 

ose ams. 

85 7 ethes hand, the Congress voted 
funds to step up our offensive ballistic mis- 
sile programs and our efforts to defend 
against ballistic missiles fired at us by an 
enemy. Congress provided extra funds for 
general war preparedness. Congress also 
approved extra funds for limited war forces, 
especially for Army modernization of com- 
bat equipment. 5 warfare 
s were increased. 

85 took care of the No. 1 pri- 
ority of the Navy—a modern attack air- 
craft carrier—by providing $35 million for 
procurement of long leadtime components— 
mainly atomic reactors—for a new nuclear 
carrier to replace a conventional carrier of 
World War If vintage. The Senate had 
earlier voted the full cost of a nuclear car- 
rier ($380 million), and the House had first 
omitted any funds for another carrier al- 
though the President's budget reqested $260 
million for & conventional carrier. In 
this way, the Congress approved the Presi- 
dent's recommendation for & replacement 
carrier with modern equipment and a flight 
deck sufficiently large to handle the Navy's 
very high speed aircraft. 

Congress approved the military personnel 
strengths proposed in the budget for the 
Army, Navy, and Alr Force, but added funds 
for more Marines, Army Reserves, and Army 
National Guard. In the case of the Marines, 
$43.1 million extra was added for an end 
strength of 200,000 on June 30, 1960, com- 
pared with the budget strength of 175,000. 
Both Houses approved additional funds for 
300,000 Army Reserves and 400,000 Army Na- 
tional Guard, increases of 30,000 and 40,000 
respectively over the budgeted strength. 
Congress made the higher personnel strength 
figure a mandatory floor in the case of the 
Army National Guard. 

Congress also extended for 4 years the in- 
duction provisions of the draft act, the 
Reserve enlistment program’ (6-month 
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trainees), the doctor and dentist draft act, 
3 1 for doctors, dentists, 
ve » and the Dependents 
sistance Act. = 
Summing up, for military functions of the 


, Defense Department, Congress provided 


funds totaling $39.2 billion ($19,961,000 less 
than the budget request), and, to help fi- 
mance defense costs, $430 million in cash 
transfers from revolving funds 890 million 
more than the budget). For military con- 
struction, Congress approved $1,363,961,200, 
which was $199,238,800 less than the budget 
request. There was general agreement that 
the increases would further strengthen our 
forces and the reductions would not impair 
our forces and the reductions would not im- 
pair our defense posture. 


Natural resources—public works 


Since 1955 the President has recommended 
legislation to authorize the sale of revenue 
bonds by the Tennessee Valley Authority. 
On August 6, 1959, the President approved 
H.R. 3460, which authorized TVA to sell up 
to $759 million worth of long-term bonds to 
pay for future expansion of power facilities, 

President Elsenhower was reluctant to sign 
the measure because it contained a provision 
which directed that TVA’s annual power con- 
struction program be sent to the President, 
who, in turn, would pass it along to Con- 
gress for consideration. The President could 
recommend changes, but any changes Con- 
gress made would be by concurrent resolu- 
tion, not subject to a Presidential veto. How- 
ever, the Congress enacted legislation which 
repealed this provision and it was approved 
by the President on August 14, 1959 (Public 
Law 86-157). 

The 1960 budget required expenditures of 
$1.1 billion for flood control, navigation, irri- 
gation, and related activities of the Corps of 
Engineers and the Bureau of Reclamation, 
The President stated that “In view of this 
record program, no funds are provided in the 
1960 budget for starting construction of 
new water resources projects.” 

Over this recommendation, the Democrat- 
controlled Congress passed a public works 
appropriation bill which included 67 un- 
budgeted projects estimated eventually to 
cost over 8800 million. In vetoing the bill, 
H.R. 7509, the President said that “It ignores 
the necessity for an orderly development of 
America’s water resources within the Na- 
tion's fiscal ability.“ The bill totaled $30,- 
071,549 more than administration 

A second bill was passed and sent to the 
President still containing the 67 unbudgeted 
projects. The legislation was again vetoed, 
but both Houses overrode the veto. 

In order to help initiate a program to find 
new ways to use coal and cheaper methods 
of production, the Congress passed H.R. 6596, 
which established a Coal Research and De- 
velopment Commission. The Commission 
would have the responsibility of carrying on 
research to develop new and more effective 
uses of coal, to expand existing uses, and 
reduce the costs of production and distribu- 
tion. 

For the last 2 years the administration has 
proposed major mining legislation, but the 
Congress has failed to take any decisive ac- 
tion on establishing a national long-range 
minerals policy. However, piecemeal reme- 
dies were proposed and the Senate Interior 
and Insular Affairs Committee ordered re- 
ported two such measures, House Concur- 
rent Resolution 177, passed by the House on 
August 26, 1959, requests the President to 
examine existing programs for their effective- 
ness in stimulating depressed mining indus- 
tries, to advise Congress on actions taken 
to this end, and to suggest necessary legisla- 
tion. S. 1537 charges the Secretary of the 
Interior with carrying out a national mining 
policy and orders him to report to Congress 
annually on the state of the domestic min- 
ing industry and recommend legislation nec- 
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essary to implement the policy. Both bills 
declare it to be in the national interest for 
the Government to encourage development 
of domestic mineral resources, a sound min- 
ing industry, and research to promote effi- 
cient use of mineral resources. 


Space programs 

During the past year tremendous progress 
was made in the development of our knowl- 
edge of outer space. The administration has 
sought to show the world the many peaceful 
uses to which abilities in this field may be 
put. Last Christmas the President ex- 
pressed his sentiments for peace and good 
will to the entire world from a satellite which 
transmitted his voice as it circled the globe. 
More recently, the United States success- 
fully launched two monkeys into orbit, Able 
and Baker, They were returned to the earth’s 
atmosphere unharmed, This is a major 
scientific breakthrough. 

For the Nation's civilian space agency, Con- 
gress approved appropriations totaling half 
a billion dollars, #500,575,000 in exact figures. 

This was $29,725,000 less than the budget 
request, despite strenuous efforts of the Sen- 
ate to grant the full $530,300,000 requested 
for the National Aeronautics and Space Ad- 
ministration. 

It was a 14-percent cut in the NASA budget 
request for supplemental 1959 funds and a 
5-percent cut in the regular 1960 appropria- 
tions request. A 20-percent slash was made 
in supplemental 1959 funds asked for Proj- 
ect, Mercury, the man-in-space program. In- 
stead of $20,750,000 in research and develop- 
ment funds for manned space flight, the final 
supplemental amount allowed for 1959 was 
$16,675,000. Substantial funds for this proj- 
ect were approved for 1960, but if the man- 
in-space program is to go ahead as budgeted, 
funds will have to be taken from other space 
projects to make up the 1959 cut. 

Authorizing legislation for the full amount 
of the budget requests for 1959 and for 1960 
was approved by both Houses of Congress. 
But House delay on the actual appropriations 
resulted in a point of order that the authori- 
gation for 1959 supplemental funds had 
expired. Thus, research and development 
and construction and equipment funds re- 
quested for 1959 were stricken from the 
House bill. 

As the appropriation bill passed the House, 
1959 funds were cut 59 percent and 1960 
Tunds, 9 percent. Considering the total re- 
quest (8530,300,000) for the 2 years, the 
House cut overall was $68,225,000, or 13 
percent. 

The Senate, however, restored all the cuts 
and unanimously (79 to 0) granted the full 
amount of $530,300,000 asked for 1959 and 
1960 to. carry forward the Nation's impor- 
tant space projects and activities. 

But the House conferees refused to restore 
more than $38,500,000 of the House reduc- 
tion, leaving a $29,725,000 final reduction, 
which amounted to a 5.6-percent cut in the 
budget request. 

The Senate backed in full the program 
presented by the head of the Nation's civil- 
ian space agency, T. Keith Glennan, who 
asserted: 

“Any reduction in the NASA's tight budget 
will have a critical effect on the Nation's 
space program.” 

Mr. Glennan testified: 

“Moreover, if the Congress slices an al- 
ready lean NASA budget at a time when this 
Nation has barely begun its space effort, the 
world will conclude that the United States is 
having second thoughts about facing the 
Communist challenge in this field. 

“Our present budget has no slack whatso- 
ever. 

“As further evidence of our tight belts, I 
would like to state that we do not have a 
single ‘backup’ vehicle for any of our sci- 
entific experiments. Each must be a one- 
shot affair, and if the booster malfunctions, 
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we will simply have to lay the experiment 
aside.” 

Space projects that might be cut back or 
delayed by cuts in NASA appropriations in- 
clude Project Mercury man-in-space flight; 
Project Rover nuclear propulsion program; 
work on the 1% -million-pound thrust, 
single-chamber engine needed to carry 
manned expeditions to the moon and back; 
the Vega rocket propulsion system to place 
more than 5,000 pounds in an earth orbit; 
the Centaur space vehicle to place more than 
8,000 pounds in a 300 mile orbit and capable 
of soft-landing a 730 pound scientific payload 
on the moon; and our tracking and data 
acquisition network. 

Nevertheless, the House conferees were 
adamant and insisted on allowing only $91,- 
400,000 for salaries and expenses, a $3,030,000 
cut; $16,675,000 for research and develop- 
ment, 1959, a $4,075,000 cut; $318,675,000 for 
research and development, 1960, a $14,395,- 
000 cut; $21,825,000 for construction and 
equipment, 1959, a $2,425,000 cut; and $52 
million for construction and equipment, 
1960, a $5,800,000 cut. This made a total of 
$500,575,000 for NASA, a reduction of $29,- 
725,000 in the Budget request. 


Tazation 


General revenue revision: The President 
has requested a general survey and revision 
of our tax structure. The Ways and Means 
Committee has indicated that such a study 
will begin in November 1959. 

Corporate and excise taxes: The Congress 
has enacted legislation to provide a l-year 
extension of the existing corporate tax rate 
and the excise taxes on alcohol, cigarettes, 
automobiles, and parts in accordance with 
the President's request. If this legislation 
had not been enacted, the corporate tax 
rate would have reverted to 47 percent as 
of July 1, 1959. The tax rate extension act 
also contained provisions to reduce the tax 
on personal transportation from 10 to 5 per- 
cent effective July 1, 1960. The act also pro- 
vides for repeal of the tax on local telephone 
service effective July 1, 1960. In addition, 
Congress raised the gas tax by 1 cent a gal- 
lon, specifically to finance the Interstate 
Highway System. 

Life insurance companies: The taxation 
of life insurance companies has long posed a 
dificult problem and special provisions of 
a temporary nature were enacted periodically. 
The first session of the 86th Congress en- 
acted permanent legislation to provide an 
equitable formula to tax income of life in- 
surance companies. It is based on a con- 
sideration of net investment income, un- 
derwriting profits, and capital gains, This 
legislation will increase the Federal tax yield 
by about 6500 million, 

State taxation of interstate commerce: The 
entire concept of State taxation of interstate 
commerce by the individual States was con- 
fused in February 1959, by two Supreme 
Court decisions which upheld “the consti- 
tutionality of State net income tax laws 
levying taxes on that portion of a foreign 
corporation's net income“ earned within the 
taxing State. The implications of these rul- 
ings left the business community in a climate 
of uncertainty as to whether several States 
could tax the same transaction and as to 
whether a State could tax the profits on the 
sales made within its jurisdiction, even 
though the firm has no offices within the 
State. 

As a stopgap measure, the Congress passed 
S. 2524 on September 3, 1959, which provided 
for limitations on any State imposing a tax 
on a forelgn corporation engaged in inter- 
state commerce. In addition, the measure 
provided for a congressional committee to 
study the problem for the purpose of rec- 
ommending permanent legislation to the 
Congress. x 

Incentives for foreign Investment: The 
President requested the development of a 
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program designed to encourage greater par- 
ticipation by private enterprise in economic 
development abroad. 

The administration's program was incor- 
porated in H.R. 5, introduced by Representa- 
tive Bocos. This legislation would provide 
for the creation of special American corpo- 
rations called foreign business corporations. 
These corporations would receive special tax 
treatment in that their taxes would be de- 
ferred until such time as they are returned 
to parent domestic corporations or paid out 
in dividends to American stockholders. 
These corporations, although operating on 
foreign soil, would be considered to be do- 
mestic corporations. Such a program would 
provide incentive for private investment 
abroad. There has been no action upon this 
legislation although the House Ways and 
Means Committee has tentatively approved 
the bill. 

Veterans 


During this past session, several steps were 
taken to liberalize the benefits available to 
veterans. Foremost among these was a 
major change in pension payments which 
increased benefits for well over a million 
non-service-connected veterans and their de- 
pendents. This new pension payment plan 
which, in principle, was one of the Presi- 
dent's 1959 legislative recommendations, set 
up pension payments on a sliding scale, 
geared to need, instead of the flat payments 
made previously. 

In addition, widows and orphans of World 
War II and the Korean conflict were granted 
the same pension benefits as widows of World 
War I. This equality of eligibility feature 
is expected to provide, in the first year, pen- 
sion payments to 206,000 World War II and 
Korean veterans’ widows and orphans who 
previously could not establish eligibility. 

Other measures benefiting veterans this 
session included: an additional amount of 
$100 million (over the $150 million already 
authorized) for direct home loans for vet- 
erans in rural areas where private mortgage 
money was scarce; a provision of $18 million 
in medical research; $32 million in hospital 
construction, which with balances from prior 
years will permit expenditures for hospital 
construction of $67 million; and an increase 
of $24 million in hospital care. Several 
lesser measures, although not of major sig- 
nificance but nevertheless of benefit to vet- 
erans, were also enacted, such as broadening 
the definition of the term “child”; providing 
medical care for veterans residing abroad 
with peactime service-incurred disabilities: 
and others. 

Pending in the House Veterans“ Affairs 
Committee at the end of the session was a 
measure, sometimes referred to as the GI 
bill for veterans of the cold war, to provide 
readjustment assistance for peacetime post- 
Korean veterans. This bill has passed the 
Senate July 21, 1959. 


V. MISCELLANEOUS MATTERS 
Rule 22 


The first order of Senate business during 
this session of Congress involved changes 
in Senate rules relating to limitation of 
debate. Also, for the first time in its history, 
the Senate voted directly on the question of 
whether its rules were continuing. 

By vote of 72 to 22, the Senate adopted a 
rule change providing that (1) a filibuster 
could be ended by vote of two-thirds of the 
Senators present and voting instead of by 
two-thirds of the entire Senate member- 
ship, (2) cloture was extended to motions to 
proceed to consider a change in the Senate 
rules, and (3) the Senate rules shall continue 
from one Congress to the next unless they 
are changed as provided in these rules, 

The rule change thus made followed re- 
jection by vote of 60 to 36 of a proposal that 
the Senate declare, in effect, that it was not 
bound by the rules of any previous Senate, 
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except to the extent to which it was willing, 
my a majority vote, to be bound, 

The rule 22 amendment was effected 
against a backdrop of conflicting issues. On 
the one hand was the perennial issue of how 
to advance the cause of civil rights in the 
face of opposition by a determined minority 
of Senators. In this connection, the ad- 
vancement of civil rights has long been a 
Republican objective and continues to be in 
the Republican tradition, This cause has 
more than once been thwarted by inability 
to secure the votes necessary to invoke 
limitation of debate, thereby bringing to an 
end a filibuster or a threat of one. 

In 1957, however, a civil rights bill was 
enacted. It was the first such legislation to 
become law in over 80 years, and it had 
passed the Senate without a filibuster. 
Some sponsors of stronger civil rights legis- 
lation now sought through rule 22 changes 
to end the threat of filibuster against that 
objective. 

On the other hand, there was the un- 
doubted fact that rule 22, during the long 
history of the Senate, had protected the 
prerogatives of individual Senators and the 
rights of minority groups in the Senate 
against arbitrary action by a majority. In 
addition, there was the fact that the Senate 
never before had undertaken to write its 
rules at the be; of a new Congress. 
The rules had always carried over from one 
Congress to the next. Thus, the working of 
a drastic rule change with respect to Senate 
rules, especially rule 22, could have even 
more extreme consequences in terms of the 
effect of that action on the Senate as an 
institution. 

The size of the vote by which the new 
amendments to rule 22 were adopted (70 to 
22) lent emphasis to the proposition that 

te rules could not be changed by drastic 
means. Moreover, rule 22 would continue to 
safeguard individual prerogatives and 
minority rights in the Senate, while at the 
Same time it would insure a reasonable rule 
for providing an end to fllibusters whose 
sole object is to prevent the Senate from 
Teaching a vote on an issue. 

Nominations 

Major nominations: While, in general, 
major nominations of the President were 
confirmed, this rule was not without a 
notable exception. That exception was the 
Nomination of Lewis L. Strauss to be Secre- 
tary of Commerce. 

In our entire history only one other 
Cabinet nomination, that of Henry A. 
Wallace to be Secretary of Commerce, has 
taken considerable time. Between the date 
Ot its referral to committee and final ap- 
seine the total elapsed period was about 5 

eeks, 


Now let us see what happened in the case 
Of the Strauss nomination. His recess ap- 
Pointment by President Eisenhower was an- 
nounced on October 24, 1958. On November 
13. 1958, he entered upon his duties as Sec- 
Tetary of Commerce. ‘His nomination was 
Sent to the Senate for confirmation on Janu- 
Sty 17, 1959, and it was immediately referred 
to the Senate Committee on Interstate and 
Forelgn Commerce. The committee took no 
Action whatever for 2 months, until March 
17, when it held its first hearing. There- 
after, over the period between March 17 and 
May 14, there were 16 days of hearings, with 
a printed record of over 1,100 pages. The 
nomination was reported to the Senate by 
a divided vote on June 4. Debate com- 
™menced on June 5 and ended June 18, when 
the Senate rejected the nomination by vote 
of 49 to 46, From the time of submission of 
the nomination to the date ‘of final action, 
22 weeks had elapsed. 

But foot-dragcing and delay were only 
among the least unusual features concern- 
ing this nomination. It involved a man who 
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had served with distinction in various out- 
standing capacities under five Presidents. 
His background and competence for the 
post were above reproach. 

te this, the hearings, at times, were 
conducted more as a trial of an accused than 
as an inquiry into the fitness for Senate 
confirmation of a Presidential nominee. 
Witnesses were not limited to those who 
came voluntarily to testify against the 
nominee—some were sought out. There 
were charges by innuendo. The hearings 
were cluttered with irrelevant testimony. 
Minutiae of a record of over 40 years of dis- 
tinguished public service of the nominee 
were carefully combed for whatever material 
prejudicial to him could be found. Red 
herrings like the Dixon-Yates case were care- 
fully planted. It made no difference that 
there was no proof of the nominee’s lack of 
honesty and that his participation in the 
Dixon-Yates. case was insignificant. More 
important, apparently, was that this case 
had come to have political overtones. 

It is somewhat ironic that, only a short 
time after Senate rejection of this nomina- 
tion and after his opponents had condemned 
the nominee for his businessman's viewpoint 
that the Dixon-Yates contract was valid, the 
U.S. Court of Claims upheld the contract as 
legally valid, stating that there was no con- 
filct of interest involved. 

Opponents criticized the nominee for his 
part in the loss of security clearance by Dr. 
J. Robert Oppenheimer. It made no dif- 
ference that Mr. Strauss was but 1 of 9 top- 
echelon Government officials who had had 

bility for making a decision and 
that seven had ruled against Oppenheimer, 

Mr. Strauss was condemned for being too 
security conscious. And while, in the face 
of the international Communist conspiracy, 
opponents could not criticize his early ad- 
vocacy of a program to develop the H-bomb, 
he was heaped with abuse for claiming too 
much credit for the part he had played. 

In the end, personal and political antago- 
nism to the nominee’s personality, his views 
and opinions prevailed. Precedent was 
shattered and a Presidential appointment 
was rejected for the first time in our history 
on the basis of criteria that had never be- 
9 ed partisan litical demagoguery 

Unbridl po 
was a characteristic not only of the Strauss 
nomination, however. A case in point was 
the nomination of Mrs. Clare Boothe Luce 
to be Ambassador to Brazil. The conduct 
of hearings on her nomination was such 
that, despite her proven competence, her 
usefulness for service in the office became 
too greatly impaired. Even though con- 
firmed, she resigned immediately thereafter. 

Politically motivated tactics such as these 
have not only denied to the Government the 
services of highly competent people, but 
have tended to discourage others from 


serving. 

iia judiciary and related offices: For al- 
most 8 months of the session, the Demo- 
crat majority dragged its feet on the con- 
firmation of Federal judges, district attor- 
neys, and marshals. Delay in confirming ju- 
dicial appointments was particularly bad be- 
cause of overburdened court dockets, an over- 
worked Federal bench, and the consequent 
long delays forced upon litigants. Justice too 
long delayed becomes injustice and weak- 
ens the people's confidence in government, 

One nomination languished so long in 
the Senate Judiciary Committee that, to 
avoid personal difficulties and embarrass- 
ments, the nominee requested the President 
to withdraw his name. Other distinguished 
men had to wait for months while politics de- 
termined their careers, 

It was not until the closing days of the 
session, and only after concessions were made 
to the Democrat leadership, that they con- 
sented to break the log jam. 
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Investigations 


The power and authority of each branch 
of Congress to conduct investigations is one 
of the most effective of all instruments for 
assembling useful data and information on 
which to base legislation, Obviously, the 
data and facts to be assembled must and 
should be germane to a legislative purpose, 
This fact was emphasized by the Supreme 
Court in the case of Watkins v. United States, 
354 U.S. 178 (1957), in which the Court 
commented on the constitutional limitations 
upon congressional inyestigations, as follows: 

“We have no doubt that there is no con- 
gressionsl power to expose for the sake of 
exposure. * * * The theory of a committee 
inquiry is that the committee members are 
serving as the representatives of a parent 
assembly in collecting information for a legis- 
lative purpose. Their function is to act as 
the eyes and ears of the Congress in obtain- 
ing facts upon which the full legislature can 
ac aL 

The Court also said: 

“The power of the Congress to conduct in- 
vestigations is inherent in the legislative 
process. That power ls broad. It encom- 
passes inquiries concerning the administra- 
tion of existing laws as well as proposed or 
Possibly needed statutes. It includes sur- 
W pear shes in our social, economic or 
po system for the purpose of enab 
the Congress to remedy them. It Sonne 
hends probes into departments of the Federal 
Government to expose corruption, inefficien- 
cy or waste. But broad as is this power of 
inquiry, it is not unlimited. There is no 
general authority to expose the private af- 
fairs of individuals without justification in 
terms of the functions of the Congress.” 

Coupled with almost unlimited subpena 
power this investigative authority must be 
prudently and discriminately used if there 
is to be confidence in and real usefulness for 
the results. 

The first session of the 86th Congress ap- 
pears to have broken all records for investi- 
gations not only in terms of money but in 
terms of variety and number. £ 

The money authorizations for investiga- 
tions as nearly as they can be compiled at 
this time totaled $8,787,000. This total rep- 
resents authorizations to select and stand- 
ing committees of both the Senate and the 
House, In addition, two such authorizations 
were provisions for funds to joint commit- 
tees, For example, the Joint Committee on 
Washington Metropolitan Problems received 
& total authorization of $55,000 for 1959. 

The following is a tabulated breakdown of 
authorizations for investigations funds: 


Investigations Funds, 86th Congress 
SENATE COMMITTEES 


Standing: Authorized 
Aeronautical and Space Sci- 

99 ( $10, 000 
Agriculture and Forestry. 23, 000 
Armed Services - 200,000 
Banking and Currency - 180,000 
District of Columbla > 10, 000 
TTT s 10, 009 
Foreign Relatlons 520, 000 
Government Operations 345, 000 
Interior and Insular Affairs..... 220,000 
Interstate and Foreign Com- 

T — 527. 500 
mln a SS 1. 552, 500 
Labor and Public Welfare 130, 000 
Post Office and Civil Service 100,000 
FubUS WOPkS a ponie - 135,000 


Rules and Administration.._... 85, 000 
Select and special: 
Small Business 


Unemployment Problems 100,000 
Senate total --- 5,195, 000 
— 
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Investigations Funds, 86th Congress—Con, 
HOUSE COMMITTEES 


Standing: Authorized 
Ser 100, 000 
Armed Services — 150, 000 
Banking and Currency - 105,000 
District of Columbia 10, 000 
Education and Labor- = 160; 000 
Foreign Affairs — 150, 000 
Government Operations = 640,000 
Houge Administration aA 20, 000 
Interior and Insular Affairs 60, 000 
Interstate and Foreign Com- > 

eres 475, 000 
b ee 200, 000 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 75, 000 


Post Office and Civil Service 
PUDUG WOKS s ns od cccc wn paa 
Science and Astronautics 
Un-American Actlvities 


Ways and Means 
Select and special: Small Busi- 


260, 000 


It should be noted that the grand total 
set forth in this tabulation of $8,787,000 
representa authorizations for but the Ist 
session of the 86th Congress, and is already 
more than two-thirds of the $12,109,090.28 
which was authorized during the entire 
85th Congress. 

The personnel involved in these investi- 
gations is indeed substantial. A large num- 
ber of staff members were involved. Fur- 
thermore, many persons were serving on 
investigative committees who may have 
been obtained from Federal agencies either 
on a reimbursable or nonreimbursable 
basis. 

For example, in the Senate alone, the 
total number of staff members involved in 
such investigations during the period Jan- 
wary 1, 1959, through June 30, 1959, was 
391. The following is a tabulation of the 
total number of such employees on Senate 
investigating committee staffs, by commit- 
tee: 


Armed Services Preparedness Subcom- 


no ee See Sy Ne Se ee 23 
and Currency. 7 
Housing Subcommittee 8 
Foreign Relations. 7 
Foreign Policy, Disarmament, Latin 
American and Canadian Relations 
Subeommittse sn. nesnn 8 
Disarmament Subcommittee........ ok 
Government Operations: 
Subcommittee on Reorganizations 
and International Organizations... 8 
Permanent Investigations Subcom- 
fo a en er T T 13 
Interlor and Insular Affairs, two reso- 
Wien! 8 25 


Interstate and Foreign Commerce 31 


Judiciary: 

Immigration and Naturalization Sub- 
0000 10 

Administrative Practice and Proce- 
dure Subcommittee......_._-___ way L1G 

Constitutional Amendments Subcom- 
SEOs gies vst adden ees eect 2 

Antitrust and Monopoly Subcom- 
Mieses. uence. 47 

Trading With the Enemy Act Sub- 
C ͤ = (8 


Constitutional Rights Subcommittee... 15 
Refugees and Escapees Subcommit- 
tee 


Patents, Trademarks and Copy- 
rights Subcommittee. m- -=-= 1 

Internal Security Subeommittee 

Juvenile Delinqueney Subcommittee. 13 


Labor and Public Welfare = 2 
Problems of the Aged Subcommittee. 8 
Labor Subcommittee.............. =" t 
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Post Office and Civil Service........-... 1 
Investigation of Federal employee 
group life insurance program, the 
civil service system, and the postal 

E ie gas S SAE ade vanes 6 
Study of administration of the postal 
service and desirability of Federal 


health program a 
Public Works: Investigations Subcom- 
WGC ra a ET EEE 4 
Rules and Administration: Privileges 
and Elections Sub committee 8 
~ Labor-Management (McClellan) Com- 
Dh eel ye FEDS Ray, SORE i et 20m aR eee ee 53 
Small Business Committee, two reso- 
IRWODE 2 cdi EEE a Rete nom 15 
W . 391 


The cost of these investigations is not 
confined to Government personnel but 
necessarily includes the cost to the count- 
less private individuals and organizations 
-who must prepare testimony and make per- 
sonal appearances. In many instances these 
appearances or hearings are mere duplica- 
tions of previous investigations and the new 
testimony is no different from that pre- 
viously given. 

Notwithstanding the obvious fact of over- 
whelming Democrat control of Congress and, 
therefore, of the subjects under investiga- 
tion by congressional committees, the ad- 
ministration stood up remarkably well un- 
der the scrutiny of such investigations. 
They failed notably to turn up corruption 
and scandal in Government under a Repub- 
lican administration. 

It may be of some interest to note the 
wide range of subjects of inquiry, however. 
The following is a lst of such subjects, 
taken at random: 

Problems of hungry children in the District 
of Columbia. 

Effectiveness of the Juvenile court systems. 

Problems of independent logging operators 
and small sawmill owners. 

Navy Department refusal to supply gun 
factory report to Representative RICHARD E. 
LANKFO! 


RD. 

Lamb and meat grading. 

Underseas warfare, 

Distressed poultry areas. 

Juvenile delinquency control. 

Employee radiation hazards. 

Importation of foreign excess property. 

Present and future problems relating 
management of the radio spectrum. 

Oceanography and ocean research, 

Psychochemicals. 

Unsuccessful firing in certain missile pro- 
grams. 

"Monkey shot” outer space project. 

Soviet Pair art exhibit. 

Dual distribution practices of certain tire 
manufacturers. 

Administered prices in the baking industry. 

Antitrust laws and professional team 
sports, 

The insurance industry, 

VI. PRESIDENTIAL EXERCISE OF THE VETO 


From time to time during the session, in 
speeches on the Senate floor and away from 
the Senate, there was much talk of the 
veto pistol” and of government by veto. 
In fact, a wholesome respect for the Presi- 
dent’s veto power by the majority was a de- 
cided factor In its retreat from the positions 


-which it first asserted on a number of bills. 


The dimensions of the original Democrat 
program were dictated by the alleged convic- 
tion of the majority that it had a mandate 
from the November elections for bold, dy- 
namic, and almost unrestrained action in 
many fields. 

The legislative power which the Constitu- 
tion bestows upon the Congress and the 
President is a responsibility which must be 
fulfilled in accordance with the respective 
oaths of office. The Constitution specifically 
states that “Every bill which shall have 
passed the House of Representatives and the 
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Senate, shall, before it become a law, be pre- 
sented to the President of the United States; 
if he approve he shall sign it.” This is not 
a negative power, as it is so.often interpreted. 
The Constitution requires that the President 
shall sign it if he approves and does not limit 
this power except to state that if he does 
not approve, he shall return the measure 
to the House in which it originated. 

Thus, the President has legislative power 
equivalent to the two Houses of Congress. 
This power is not a privilege, It is a responsi- 
bility which is bestowed upon the President. 
If the President did not indicate his disap- 
proval of legislation which he did not favor, 
he would not be fulfilling his constitutional 
obligations. 

It has been said that the Presidential leg- 
islative power is a negative one, because he 
cannot propose legislation in the sense that 
the House of Representatives or the Senate 
can propose legislation. This is not true. 
The President may, and in fact is required 
by the Constitution to make proposals. The 
Constitution charges the President with the 
responsibility to “give to the Congress infor- 
mation of the State of the Union, and recom- 
mend to thefr consideration such measures 
as he shall judge necessary and expedient.” 

Over the years, it has become the practice 
of the President and his advisers in the exec- 
utive branch of the Government to draft 
and submit legislation to the consideration of 
the Congress. Also, it has become a tradi- 
tion that the ranking Member of the Presi- 
dent's political party on the committee or 
subcommittee to which the bill will ulti- 
mately be referred will introduce the Presi- 
dent’s proposed legislation, For example, the 
President submitted to the Congress his pro- 
posal for labor legislation. It was intro- 
duced by Senator Gotpwarer, who is the 
ranking Republican member of the Senate 
Labor and Public Welfare Committee. 

The President's determination to check 
inflation and to achieve a balanced budget 
through the use of his veto power was one 
of the most important instruments for 
energizing confidence both at home and 
abroad not only in a sound dollar but in 
our desire to preserve fiscal integrity, It 
Was one of the truly effective forces in 
achieving a reduction in appropriations and 
a retreat from the “backdoor” approach to 
the national coffers, 

The basic concept of the Republican Party 
is that by achieving a balanced budget and 
preserving the value of the dollar, confidence 
is generated, investment is stimulated, jobs 
are created, and the vitality of our free eu- 
terprise system is maintained, 

The attitude of the country toward the 
President's courageous leadership was mani- 
fested by congressional acquiescence to more 
realistic spending. This sound Republican 
approach was supported by the great influx 
of written opinion which came to the desks 
of Members of the legislative branch over 
a period of many months. 

This interest throughout the country, the 
President's determination, and the vigorous 
Republican support in the House and Senate 
was like a powerful alchemy which com- 
pletely converted the allegod mandate to 
spend into a wholesome political passion to 
economize and proved by all odds to be the 
greatest force in achieving a balanced budget. 

Another way of showing that Mr. Eisen- 
hower did not abuse his responsibility in the 
exercise of the veto is to compare his action 
with that of his two immediate predecessors, 
Presidents Roosevelt and Truman. The fol- 
lowing table sets forth this comparison: 
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In addition to the relatively few important 
vetoes of legislation during this session of 
Congress, there were several outstanding in- 
stances where the threat of a veto resulted 
in operation retreat by the Democrat-con- 
trolled Congress. One of these was 5. 1, the 
Federal airport bill, which passed the Senate 
early in February. Only the day before the 
Senate had passed the housing bill which 
the President subsequently vetoed and which, 
if enacted into law, would have unbalanced 
the tight but balanced budget submitted in 
January by the President. The airport bill 
would have thrown the budget still further 
out of balance by providing ennual expendi- 
tures at the rate of $100 million instead of 
authorization at a much lower rate which 
the President had requested. This legisla- 
tion thereafter shuttled back and forth be- 
tween the House and the Senate until June 
17 when it passed the Congress and went to 
the White House, providing for a continua- 
tion of expenditures at the existing rate, to 
wit, $63 million per year. 

Action on the TVA funding bill, H.R, 3560, 
was one of the most significant occurrences 
during this session. From the very outset 
the President made it abundantly clear that 
since TVA was an executive agency, he did 
not propose to diminish the authority of his 
office over all executive agencies, because he 
esteemed any such action as a disservice to 
the Executive Office itself and to those who 
would succeeed him in the years to come 
in these responsibilities. Accordingly, when 
House and Senate agreed to virtually bypass 
the President in the manner of authority and 
control over the power program of the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority, it was generally felt 
that the President, in view of his pronounced 
views on the subject, would entertain the 
idea of vetoing such a measure. 

What happened becomes one of the most 
significant chapters in legislative history. 
After endless conferences both branches of 
Congress finally agreed to take immediate 
action on an amendment to the bill which 
Was then before the President for signature, 
to cure this defect in the bill. The Congress 
thereafter passed and the President approved 
S. 2471, which effected a cure of this defect. 
All this emphasizes the President's constitu- 
tional role in the legislative process, and was 
one of the most interesting legislative re- 
treats in the history of Congress, 

President Eisenhower, up to the time of 
the adjournment of the lst session of the 
86th Congress, had exercised his veto power 
on 147 occasions since his inauguration. His 
Views were sustained by the Congress in all 
but one instance, the public works bill. 

Had it not been so close to the end of the 
Session and had it not been a public works 
measure in which congressional interest ran 
high, it is quite likely that this veto would 
not have been overridden. In that case, Pres- 
ident Eisenhower's remarkable record of hav- 
ing all his vetoes sustained would have been 
something new in legislative history. 

Even so, the record of only one veto lost 
in almost 7 years of Presidential tenure is 
& superb testimonial to the good sense and 
high national purpose on which President 
rere grounded his objections to legis- 

tion. 


While we are speaking of records, we have 
another interesting fact to add to the history 
of vetoes. 

In a single session, the President vetoed 
each of two bills twice: the housing bill and 
the public works bill. A preliminary check 
Of presidential vetoes in the past falls to 
show any similar occurrence in our history. 

It is necessary to go back more than a 
hundred years (117 years to be exact) eyen 
to find another instance in which a Presi- 
dent vetoed only one bill on the same sub- 
ject matter twice in the same session of 
Congress. 

This took place in President Tyler’s ad- 
ministration. During the second session of 
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the 27th Congress in 1842, President Tyler 
vetoed two successive tariff bills, 

Times were different then and Congress 
took care of only a small amount of the 
Nation’s legislative business because Presi- 
dent Tyler vetoed a total of only 10 bills. 

So President Eisenhower's two double ve- 
toes in the same session is something of a 
historical record. 

In appraising this unique record, it is 
important to note that only during the first 
session of the 83d Congress did the Presi- 
dent enjoy the opportunity of cooperating 
with a Congress controlled by Republican 
majorities in both Houses. 

VII. MEASURES AWAITING ACTION NEXT SESSION 


There are a number of the President's leg- 
islative requests which have been ignored 
by the Congress. A few of the more im- 
portant are listed below: 

Early in the session the President sub- 
mitted a balanced budget. Although the up- 
turn in the economy has resulted in in- 
creased revenue estimates for the coming 
year, the authorizations for increased spend- 
ing by the Democrat Congress have resulted 
in a probable deficit in the budget for the 
forthcoming fiscal year. 

The President’s program specifically re- 
quested authority for the Executive to veto 
or reduce individual items in appropriation 
bills. The Congress has taken no action on 
this request. 

Although price stability and the control of 
inflation is the most serious problem con- 
fronting the economy, the Congress has not 
amended the Employment Act of 1946 to 
make price stability an explicit goal of Fed- 
eral economic policy as the President had re- 
quested. 

The Congress also ignored the President’s 
request that the provisions of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act be extended to cover approxi- 
mately 2 million additional workers. Al- 
though hearings have been held, this pro- 
posal has not been acted upon. 

The so-called Simpson-Keogh bill is an 
important bit of unfinished business. The 
bill would allow self-employed persons to 
set up voluntary retirement programs, with- 
in limits, on the same tax basis as employees 
who are now covered by employer-employee 
pension plans, Passed by the House, this 
bill received hearings in the Senate Finance 
Committee and will unquestionably be a 
major item of business before the Senate in 
the 2d session of the 86th Congress. 

A bill to release the Treasury from its un- 
realistic 4½ percent interest rate ceiling will 
demand attention very early in the next 
session. As long as the ceiling is held at 
4% percent, the Treasury cannot sell long- 
term bonds. This forces the public debt 
into short-term bonds (where there is no 
ceiling) and stokes the fires of inflation. 
Not only is it inflationary, but the ceiling 
on long-term rates does not even prevent 
interest rates from rising. The full impact 
of rising interest rates is merely transferred 
out of the long-term money market to the 
short-term money market where the upward 
pressure is immediately placed on all other 
short-term rates, including consumer install- 
ment debt. 

Legislation restoring interest rate flexi- 
bility will have urgent priority in the next 
session. President Eisenhower gave this ac- 
tion a must“ tag as late as August 25, 1959. 

The Senate Rules Committee has before it 
a resolution which would, In effect, prohibit 
so-called backdoor financing. This resolu- 
tion grew out of the successful challenge to 
backdoor financing procedures thrown up 
against the proposed 5-year Development 
Loan Fund proposal. The Rules Committee 
is studying this question and results of the 
study could turn into one of the important 
questions before the 2d session of the 86th 
Congress. 

The President's area assistance program 
awaits action after having been frustrated 
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for the fourth successive year by Democrat 
insistence on thelr own more costly measure. 
The Democrat bill extends the Federal Gov- 
ernment's responsibility far beyond what it 
reasonably should be and commits the Fed- 
eral Government to guarantee what it can 
never produce—namely, perpetual prospcrity 
to each and every village and town regardless 
of changing economic conditions. But be- 
cause the Democrats in Congress have in- 
sisted on this controversial approach, the 
President's self-help, locally oriented pro- 
gram remains to be enacted. 

The House Ways and Means Committee has 
scheduled fall hearings on general tax re- 
form, The. Treasury Department has been 
cooperating with the committee in extensive 
studies backing up these hearings. If action 
could be kept free from politically inspired 
appeals to voter blocs, long-needed tax re- 
forms to stimulate economic growth and 
progress could be an important possibility in 
the next session of Congress. Reduction of 
total tax revenues, however, can be consid- 
ered only in the context of budget balance, 
and some start on paying off the burdensome 
public debt. 

In 1958, the Congress enacted the Postal 
Policy Act ot 1958 establishing for the first 
time on a statutory basis the principle that 
postal rates should be adequate to cover all 
costs of operating the postal establishment. 

In 1959, the President recommended in his 
budget message an adjustment in the postal 
rates so as to increase the revenue of the 
Post Office Department by $350 million in or- 
der to bring about the objectives of that act. 

In his message the President also indi- 
cated that there are certain public service 
costs which the Post Office should not be re- 
quired to cover out of its postal revenues. In 
accordance with the President's message, the 
concept of public services as defined in the 
act requires these necessary but special costs 
to be charged against the general Treasury 
revenues, Therefore, he asked the Congress 
to correct this situation by amending the 
Postal Policy Act of 1958 to assure a more 
equitable sharing of postal operating costs 
between mail users and the general public, 
Such a program would result in adequate 
funds not only to meet the requirements of 
the Post Office Department, but also to carry 
on the research and capital programs which 
are already underway. 

Congress failed to give the President the 
requested postal legislation. Failure to plug 
up the $350 million deficit in postal revenues 
played a major part in upsetting the balance 
in the President's budget. 

The next session of Congress will also face 
the need for legislation in the following 


- fields, discussed in detail above: agriculture, 


civil rights, education, and amendment of 
the Employment Act. 

Other bills pending in committee as the 
first session closed included: 

Alaska mineral leasing bill (HR. 6940), 
passed by both Houses but vetoed in 1959. 

Home rule for the District of Columbia, 
passed by the Senate on July 15, 1959, but 
blocked in the House District Committee. 

The GI bill for post-Korean veterans, 
passed by the Senate on July 21, 1959, and 
pending in the House Veterans“ Affairs Com- 
mittee. 

Aid to educational television, passed by the 
Senate on April 13, 1959, and referred to the 
House Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee. 

Bank mergers legislation, passed by the 
Senate on May 14, 1959, and referred to the 
House Banking and Currency Committee. 

Air pollution control legislation, passed by 
the House on September 1, 1959. 

VIIL FOREIGN AFFAIRS 

Although the Constitution places the basic 
responsibility for the conduct of our foreign 
affairs upon the President, the responsibility 
falls upon the Congress to enact legislation 
to implement his foreign policy. They con- 

* 
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tinue to determine the course of our national 
policies. 

Many of the difficulties which have con- 
fronted the American economy, particularly 
American agriculture, stem from two world 
wars during a period of 45 years. Actually 
for the past 20 years, the American economy 
has been largely influenced by the overriding 
necessities of maintaining our defenses first 
against Fascist aggression during World War 
II. and, more recently, to preserve the bal- 
ance of peace against Communist encroach- 
ments. 

High defense expenditures, military stock- 
pilirg, atomic energy installations, research 
programs for missiles and advanced weapons 
have all contributed to the inflationary 
pressures, high taxes, and a huge Govern- 
ment debt. The wise conduct of foreign af- 
fairs during this troubled period will pro- 
vide an opportunity for those concerned pri- 
marily with our domestic affairs to bring 
them into balance and equilibrium. 

The Congress is to be commended for its 
strong bipartisan support of the Adminis- 
tration in the field of foreign affairs. 

While there have been honest differences 
of opinion with reference to the most appro- 
priate policy to follow in promoting our do- 
mestic economy, Republicans and Democrats 
alike have supported the basic objectives of 
American foreign policy as they have been 
enunciated by President Eisenhower. 

The death of one of the world's greatest 
statesmren, the late John Foster Dulles, our 
former Secretary of State, was a severe blow 
to our quest for peace. 

When Congress convened the Soviet threat 
to upset the existing status in West Berlin 
still hung over the Western Powers. The 
firm stand takén by President Eisenhower 
with obvious bipartisan approval in Congress 
averted a crisis and led to the Geneva meet- 

*ings of Foreign Ministers. 

At these meetings, firm insistence by the 
United States and our Western allies on their 
right of access to West Berlin under war- 
time agreements had the direct effect of 

the Soviet Union to back away 
from its earlier threats to alter the status 
of West Berlin through unilateral action. 


Mutual security 


The program termed “of transcendent im- 
portance” to U.S. security by President 
Eisenhower, one of the greatmilitary leaders 
of all time, did not fare so well in the 
Democrat-controlled 86th Congress. 

‘The President has called our expenditures 
for mutual security “fully as important to 
our national defense as expenditures for 
our own forces.” He has stated his convic- 
tion that “for the safety of our families, the 
future of our children, and our continued 
existence as a nation, we cannot afford to 
slacken our support of the mutual security 


The Democrat-controlled Congress reduced 
the President's request of $3.9 billion for 
mutual security, military, economic, and 
technical assistance to other countries. 

In connection with the Development Loan 
Fund portion of the mutual security legisla- 
tion, an attempt was made to inyoke the 
“back door” approach to the Federal Treas- 
ury, bypassing the Congress and the whole 
appropriations process. The Democrat-con- 
trolled Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
proposed a 5-year loan program of $1 billion 
each year—an aggregate commitment of $5 
billlon—to be obtained directly from the 
Federal For the 5-year period 
the Development Loan Fund would not have 
to come before the Congressional Appropria- 
tions Committees and justify its requests for 
funds to carry out its program. The repre- 
sentatives of the American taxpayers would 
have had no opportunity to check up on the 
@ctivities of the Fund to insure proper 
expenditures. 

The administration had requested $700 
million for the Development Loan Fund for 
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the single year 1960, the funds to be obtained 
through the customary appropriations 
process. 

In the face of spirited opposition of Senate 
Republicans and the administration, Demo- 
crat sponsors of the back-door approach 
had to retreat. The Senate authorized ap- 
propriations for a 2-year period: $750 million 
for 1960 and $1,250 million for 1961, to be 
obtained in the usual manner through con- 
gressional committees. These amounts were 
later reduced in House-Senate conference to 
$700 million for 1960 and $1,100 million for 
1961. Thus, the final version voted by the 
Congress approved the principle of appro- 
priations rather than direct spending by the 
Fund out of the Treasury. 

Some disappointment was felt by the ad- 
ministration when Congress failed to appro- 
priate the full amount of funds requested for 
mutual security, but in the last analysis 
Congress has an equal responsibility with 
the President to use its judgment on the size 
of these appropriations. 

Congress strengthened the hands of our 
allies by providing for the loan of two sub- 
marines to Italy, two submarines to Turkey, 
and two destroyers to the Republic of China. 


Other measures 


The Congress further strengthened Ameri- 
can policy by the passage of a joint resolu- 
tion designating the third week in July as 
Captive Nations Week so as to call to the 
attention of the world, and particularly to 
those people subjected to Communist impe- 
rialism, that “the people of the United States 
share with them their aspirations for the 
recovery of their freedom and independence.” 

In other areas Congress substantially sup- 
ported the President's recommendations in 
matters of foreign policy. It increased the 
U.S. subscription to the capital stock of the 
International Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development (Bretton Woods Agreements) 
by $3,175 million, and the U.S. quota in the 
International Monetary Fund by $1,735 mil- 
lion. 

The International Monetary Fund and the 
International Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development have played an important role 
in furthering our foreign policy as well as in 
the overall development of economic sta- 

bility throughout, the world. 

The President, on February 12, 1959, asked 
the Congress to authorize the U.S, Governor 
of the International Monetary Fund to re- 
quest and consent to an increase of 50 per- 
cent in the quota of the United States in the 
International Monetary Fund and authorize 
him to vote for an Increase of 110 percent in 
the capital stock of the Bank, and, subject 
to such increase becoming effective, sub- 
scribe on behalf of the United States to 31,750 
additional shares of stock in the Bank, 
amounting to a doubling of the U.S. sub- 
scription. 

On March 19, 1959, the Senate ed 
to consider a measure (S, 1094) to implement 
the President's request. The President had 
requested that the authorization be made 
effective immediately. This request was 
based on the political and economic situa- 
tion which confronted us. In a deliberate 
attempt to achieve political gain by unbal- 
ancing the 1960 budget, the Democrats 
‘amended this legislation to provide that the 
authorized funds should be included in the 
1960 budget. In other words, they could not 
be spent until after July 1, 1959. There is 
no justification for such an amendment ex- 
cept that it provided a supposed political 
gain for the Democrat Party. The American 
people will not be fooled by such tactics. 
They recognize that if the 1960 budget is 
unbalanced, the blame lies completely with 
the Democratic Party in control of the legisla- 
tive branch of the Government. 

Congress also provided for U.S. par- 
ticipation in a new Inter-American Devel- 
onment Bank patterned after the Bretton 
Woods institutions with a subscription of 
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$350 million to the capital stock of the 
Bank and a $100 million subscription to the 
fund. 

In the field of international sports events, 
Congress authorized an appropriation of 
$500,000 in support of the third pan-Amer- 
dcan games to be held in Chicago, 1959; and 
extended an invitation to the International 
Olympic Committee to hold the 1964 Olym- 
pic games at Detroit, Mich. 

A number of treaties of commerce and 
friendship and others covering consular 
rights, avoldance of double taxation, fishing 
rights, communication agreements, and com- 
modity agreements such as sugar and wheat 
were approved by the Senate in the course 
of the session. 

Most important are the International 
Wheat and Sugar Agreements. The Interna- 
tional Wheat Agreement (Executive E, 86th 
Cong.) was an extension of a similar agree- 
ment which was first entered into in 1949. 
It provides for a subsidy of 70 cents on the 
export of wheat and is intended to stabilize 
world markets in this commodity. The 
Sugar Agreement (Executive D, 86th Cong.) 
has a similar basic purpose, namely, price 
stabilization but achieves these objectives 
in a different manner. The treaty assigns 
quotas to sugar exporting countries and pro- 
vides that importing countries will limit 
their imports from countries which are not 
participating. 

The Senate also approved a protocol to the 
Convention on Duties and Rights in the 
Event of Civil Strife. 

As Congress adjourned, the United States 
rounded out its seventh year since the end of 
the Korean war in which no American boys 
were engaged in foreign wars. 


IX. THE STATE OF THE NATION AS CONGRESS 
ADJOURNED 


The 86th Congress was elected on Novem- 
ber 4, 1958. At that time, the country was 
emerging from a recession. 

President Eisenhower, in numerous state- 
ments during 1959, indicated that the poli- 
cies he had advocated to promote sound re- 
covery without either inflation or undue 
Government interference with the economy 
would once again produce new record levels 
of personal income and employment. The 
Republican position has been vindicated 
thoroughly. Most recent figures for the 
summer of 1959 show that personal disposa- 
ble income will hit a record level; more 
people had jobs than ever before in history, 
and unemployment had receded to about 5 
percent of the labor force. 

As the recovery reaches vigorous boom 
proportions, the most important problem 
which has faced our country in the last 6 
months has been the emerging threat of 
inflation. In his Economic Report to the 
Congress in January, the President said: 

“Our objective must be to establish a firm 
foundation for extending economic growth 
with stable prices into the months and years 
ahead. This will not come about auto- 
matically. To attain our goal, we must safe- 
guard and improve the institutions of our 
free competitive economy. These are basic 
to America’s unessallable economic strength. 

“If price increases were to accelerate, the 
continuing upward movement would sooner 
or later undermine the confidence on which 
our economic system depends and would 
eventually releace drastic corrective forces.” 

It is essential that an inflationary spiral 
such as was seen during the administration 
of Harry S. Truman should not be repeated, 
During the period from 1945 to 1951, the 
Consumer Price Index rose 34.1 points, a 44.3- 
percent increase. During the period from 
March 1953 to June 1959, it rose only 10.9 
points, a 9.6 percent increase. 

In order to prevent renewed inflation, the 
President in his budget message presented 
a balanced budget. Throughout the session 
he made a vigorous defense of fiscal respon- 
sibility in issue after issue. 


1959 


The strange approach of the Democrat- 
controlled Congress to issues affecting the 
Nation’s economy was manifested by a 
Spending program which was strongly remi- 
niscent of the dark days of the depression. 

Despite record levels of prosperity and 
mounting inflationary pressures, Democrats 
in Congress came up with one expensive piece 
of legislation after another. In the Senate 
they even pushed through a bill creating a 
Youth Conservation Corps, similar to the 
Civilian Conservation Corps of the dismal 
1930's. 

With prosperity all around them, it was 
difficult to see how the Democrat liberals 
could reach back more than 25 years for their 
theme. In 1933, there were 12 million un- 
employed, almost one out of every four 
members of the labor force. Today, there 
are less than 4 million unemployed, about 
one out of every 20 workers. There were 
39 million people employed in 1933, but total 
employment is now 68 million—the highest 
in the Nation's history. 

Despite all the signs of prosperity, the 
Democrats sought to push through depres- 
sion-born, Inflationary programs which would 
cost taxpayers billions and billions of dollars, 
increase the national debt and stoke the fires 
of inflation. 

In contrast, the calm judgment of the 
Eisenhower administration and Republican 
leadership in Congress during the 1957-58 
recession reaped dividends for the Nation as 
the first session of the &6th Congress ended. 
Instead of embarking on a crash program 
to counteract a recession already fading into 
history, the administration refused to panic 
and simply stepped up programs already in 
the works. 

The effects of this adherence to fiscal 
Sanity were dramatically evident in the first 
half of 1959. 

The major economic indexes—output, in- 
come, and employment—hit alltime highs, 

The gross national product was at a record 
$484.5 billion In the second quarter of 1959— 
Up $14.5 billion from the first quarter and 
Up $53.5 billion from the recession low in 
the first quarter of 1958. Almost 85 percent 
of this advance was in real terms, since prices 
were relatively stable. 

Compensation of employees also reached 
New record levels of $278.9 billion. On the 
other hand, corporate profits after taxes at 
the beginning of the year were at an annual 
Tate of $23.8 billion, which is about the level 
Attained in 1956 when gross national product 
in current dollars was only $443.6 billion or 
91.6 percent of the current level. In spite 
of the dire predictions of the Democrats, the 
1959 prosperity has been widely shared. 

Employment rose all through the spring 
and summer of 1959 to a record 67.6 million 
jobs. Unemployment fell. More Americans 
were at work than at any time in the Na- 
tion's history. 

Average weekly factory earnings reached 
$90.09, compared with 883.50 in July 1958. 
Factory workers’ earnings increased over the 
year by 10 cents per hour and $6.59 per 
Wweek—with the cost of living relatively 
Stable. 

The American free enterprise economy has 
demonstrated its ability—without artificial 
Tespiration—to once again reath unsurpassed 
levels which have advanced the living stand- 
ards of Americans beyond those attained 
under any other form of government. 

Republican policies in 1959 were based on 
the confidence in our free institutions which 
the record demonstrates they deserve. 

We have a tremendous future before us. 
We stand now at the threshhold of a half- 
trillion-dollar economy. 

We have the opportunity to bring to mil- 
lions of American families the higher living 
Standards, the greater security, the fuller 
measure of human dignity that are made 
Possible by our expanding productive power 


and broad purchasing power. 
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The record of this session has vindicated 


Republican policies geared to the strength, 
not the weakness, of our great country. 


The Late Honorable Frank C. Walker 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, the 
death on September 13 of the Honorable 
Frank C. Walker takes from our ranks a 
good man, a cultured gentleman, a fine 
husband and father, and a great Amer- 
ican. . 

A close personal friend of the late 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, and of the former 
President, Harry S. Truman, Frank 
Walker served our country in a number 
of offices in an outstanding manner. He 
served as executive secretary of an exec- 
utive council to coordinate the activities 
of the Government; later, he became 
Chairman of the National Emergency 
Council, which Council was established to 
coordinate the work of Government 
agencies dealing with the depressions of 
the early 1930’s, He performed both 
tasks in an outstanding manner. 

In 1940 he was appointed Postmaster 
General in which important Cabinet 
position he served until 1945. In this 
office Frank Walker also made a notable 
record. 

A strong Democrat, his party elected 
him in 1943 as chairman of the Demo- 
cratic National Committee, in which po- 
sition he served with loyalty and distinc- 
tion. He recognized that the Democratic 
Party is the only national political party. 
Frank Walker understood and appreci- 


-ated the importance, tactically, of unity 


within the party. Like Thomas Jeffer- 
son, he felt that disagreement is no cause 
for separation of friends. 

In 1946 Frank Walker was a delegate 
to the first meeting of the United Na- 
tions General Assembly. 

Throughout his life, he was interested 
in civic and charitable activities, donat- 
ing generously, and giving untiringly of 
his time. For example, in 1950 in a com- 
munity effort to advance the economic 
life of Scranton, Pa., Mr. Walker headed 
a community campaign to attract new 
businesses and to build industrial plants 
in Scranton. 

Mr. Walker served as national chair- 
man of the Notre Dame Foundation, and 
as president of the university’s board of 
lay trustees. In 1948, Notre Dame Uni- 
versity awarded him its laetare medal, 
conferred annually to an outstanding 
layman of the Catholic Church. 

Frank Walker was also a director of 
the Alfred E. Smith Memorial Founda- 
tion; also the Franklin Delano Roosevelt 
Memorial Foundation, and was treasurer 
of the Franklin Delano Roosevelt Li- 
brary, Inc. 

Frank Walker symbolized through life 
those fine ambitions that made him, as 
one of his friend once said, “One of God's 
noblemen.” 
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His many friends will miss him very 
much. 

Mrs. McCormack and I extend to Mrs, 
Walker and her son and daughter our 
deep sympathy in their bereavement. 


Tax Foundation Review of Budgetary~ 
Actions in Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRY FLOOD BYRD 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
Task unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Rxcond a state- 
ment by me relative to the Tax Founda- 
tion review of budgetary actions in Con- 
gress. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR Harry F. BYRD, DEMO- 
CRAT OF VIRGINIA, RELATIVE TO Tax FOUN- 
DATION REVIEW OF BUDGETARY ACTIONS IN 
CONGRESS 


When the President submitted his 1960 
budget in January he requested new spend- 
ing authority totaling $76.8 billion. Sup- 
plemental requests brought the total to $78.2 
billion. Iam advised that as compared with 
the total requests, new spending authority 
finally enacted at the end of the recent ses- 
sion of Congress totaled $77.4 billion, a re- 
duction of $806 million. 

These figures are revealed in a review by 
Tax Foundation, Inc. 

The review strictly follows budget presen- 
tations and it covers spending authority— 
appropriations, authority to spend from debt 
receipts, ete—enacted by the recent session 
of Congress to become available in fiscal 
year 1960. 

It must be kept in mind that these are not 
expenditure estimates for fiscal year 1960. 
Expenditures in the current fiscal year will 
be made not only from these new spending 
authorizations but also from the unexpended 
balances remaining in other spending au- 
thority enacted in prior years. By the same 
token, some ditures from the new 1960 
authority will not be made until later years. 

The Tax Foundation figures also reflect 
the failure of Congress to enact increased 
postal rates. The President's January re- 
quests contemplated $350 million in addi- 
tional postal revenue from proposed increases 
in these rates to eliminate the estimated 
postal deficit. Appropriations to the Post 
Office Department allow for meeting the 
postal deficit in an indefinite amount. 

The Tax Foundation review shows a re- 
duction of $881 million under budget re- 
quests in appropriations, and an increase of 
$75 million over budget requests for author- 
ity to spend from debt receipts and through 
other backdoor financing. 

Undoubtedly the effect of the four Presi- 
dential vetoes on money bills and threatened 
vetoes is reflected in the reduction. 

The Tax Foundation is an independent 
research organization which I regard as the 
best in the field of government at all levels, 

As a matter of routine, the Tax Founda- 
tion for years has been keeping a running 
box score on bills authorizing expenditures 
during their passage through the legislative 
procedure. This review, showing final action 
by Congress on spending legislation during 
the session just ended, is the last of a series 
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of three status reports published by the 
foundation this year. 
The Tax Foundation's review follows: 


“TAX FOUNDATION TABULATION SHOWING FINAL : 


ACTION IN RECENT SESSION OF CONGRESS ON 
NEW SPENDING (OBLIGATIONAL) AUTHORITY 
FOR FISCAL YEAR 1960 


“The tabulation of the Tax Foundation, 
Inc., includes all new spending (obligational) 
authority, under which obligations may be 
incurred without further action by Congress, 
for the fiscal year 1960, It embraces current 
and permanent appropriations from the gen- 
eral fund of the Treasury and so-called back- 
door spending authorizations, which include 
contract authority, under which contracts 
may be entered into but requiring later ap- 
propriations, and authority to expend from 
debt receipts, or in other words to draw upon 
the Treasury without going through the ap- 
propriation process. The amounts in the 
tabulation are those applicable to fiscal 1960, 
and do not include either supplemental fiscal 
1959 authorizations at the recent session or 
those for fiscal 1961, or other future years. 

“Many of the tables which are published 
are not comparable to official data of the 
Budget Bureau in that they relate only to 
appropriations and fail both to include other 
forms of new spending authority and to 
exclude appropriated postal receipts and ap- 
propriations for liquidation of prior con- 
tract authority, neither of which provides 
new authority for spending from the Treas- 


ury. 
- “The Tax Foundation tabulation does not 
include authorizations to appropriate, which 
may involve large spending programs but 
which place discretion in the Appropriations 
Committees with respect to actual appro- 
priations. 

“Total new spending authority for fiscal 
1960, according to the Tax Foundation data, 
is about $77.4 billion. This is $806 million 
less than the total of amended budget re- 
quests but $607 million more than fitst 
estimated in January. An increase of $1.4 
billion in the total of amended budget re- 
quests over the original January total is 
accounted for to the extent of about $1.4 
billion by deferment to fiscal 1960 of pro- 
posals intended for action in the closing 
months of fiscal 1959. This shift, however, 
was offset by about $700 million of items 
in the original fiscal 1960 budget which were 
not actually submitted to Congress. New 
proposals and increases accounted for about 
$700 million in the total of amended budget 
requests. 

“Supplemental 1959 authorizations enacted 
at the recent session totaled $7.4 billion, 
which with fiscal 1960 new spending author- 
ity made a total of $84.8 billion for the ses- 
sion. This was $1.1 billion less than the 
combined estimate in the January budget 
document, but $2.4 billion more than the 
session total of last year. 

“The $77.4 billion total of new spending 
authority for fiscal 1960 is a substantial re- 
duction from the total of $81.1 billion for 
fiscal 1959 but far greater than in any other 
year since the Korean war. Supplemental 
items in the next session will mean an in- 
crease in the fiscal 1960 total. 

“The $77.4 billion for fiscal 1960 includes 
three general classes of new spending au- 
thority: (1) amounts arising from actions in 
appropriation bills, and which thus have 
been subject to annual review of spending 
programs by the Appropriations Committees; 
(2) “back door” financing, including contract 
authority, and authority to expend from 
either public or corporate debt receipts, the 
latter applying to authority for the Tennes- 
see Valley Authority to use funds derived 
Trom the sale of revenue bonds; and (3) per- 
manent authorizations of a definite or in- 
definite character, including appropriations, 
contract authority, and authority to expend 
from debt receipts, 
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“New spending authority in appropriation 
bills, including loan authorizations in the 
Department of Agriculture bill but excluding 
appropriated postal receipts and amounts 
for liquidation of contract authority, totals 
about $67.2 bililon. This is about $881 mil- 
lion less than proposed in amended budget 
estimates. 

Back door’ financing accounts for about 
$1.4 billion, which is $75 million above 
budget requests. The excess over the budget 
would have been much greater except for the 
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veto of two housing bills and threats of a 
veto of other legislation, including extension 
of the airport grant program. The compari- 
sons in the tabulation relate only to amounts 
applicable to fiscal 1960. 

“Permanent authorizations total about 
$8.8 billion. The figures in this classification 
are taken from the January budget. The 
amounts in indefinite authorizations, such 
as for interest on the public debt, are sub- 
ject to revision. 


“Fiscal 1960 new spending (obligational) authority 
[In millions] 


Bill, program, or grouping by type of new 
obligational authority 


Appropriation bills: 
ment of Deſonse 
Independent offices 
Department of Agriculture (including 72 
and Farmers Home Administration loans) 


bill) 
Labor-Health, Education, and Welfare. 
Atomic Energy Co Commission. 


financing: 
Contract authority: 
Urban ry in fmal housing bill 


$38, 848 $39, 504 $39, —$20 
6, 458 6, 559 6, —8⁴ 
4,360 4,397 4, —77 
1% aem) geo] ap 
ri 823 & (—350) 
470 500 24310 
781 786 =5 
3,916 4,124 4, +300 
2,629 2, 680 2, —36 
1, 285 1, 428 1, —199 
1,182 1,182 1. œ) 


ae 
* 
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1 Includes $3,226,000,000 Prd mutual security, $704,000,000 less than 1960 budget; advance approval of $500,000,000 


of 1961 authorizations den 
2 Reflocts failure to increase postal rates, 
è Reduction of $97,106. 
* Reduction of $145, 000. 
Contains additional $7,000, 2 ocd al doficit. 
An additional $300,000,000 for 1061, 
1 me additional 803 600,00 for fiseal 1961, 
Appropristion authorization. 
‘a wiry 000,000 above January estimate, 
16 $607,000, 600 above January estimats. 


Liberation of the Captive Peoples of 
Eastern Europe 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. PAUL H. DOUGLAS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I ask 


-unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp the brief 


resolution adopted by the Rockford 
branch of the Lithuanian American 


Council urging the President in his talks 
with Prime Minister Khrushchev to be 
firm in his support of liberation of the 
captive peoples of eastern Europe. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

SEPTEMBER 6, 1959, 
Hon. PauL H. DOUGLAS, 
Senator jrom Illinois, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Drar Sm: We submit the following reso- 
Tution adopted by the Lithuanian American 
Council, Rockford Branch: 

“Whereas, the present dictator of Soviet 
Union Nikita Khrushchey, who keeps under 
his heel many former independent nations, 
among them three Baltic States, comes this 
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month, as a guest of President Eisenhower, 
to this country; and 
“Whereas, the fiasco of the recent Con- 
ference of Foreign Ministers in Geneva, 
Switzerland, definitely showed that the 
Soviet Government has no intention to make 
any concessions to the West regarding Berlin 
and Germany and refuses to withdraw its 
ultimatum: Therefore be it 
“Resolved, That this gathering of the 
Lithuanian American Council considers that 
the invitation of the Soviet dictator to this 
country will not lead to the elimination of 
essential differences between East and West, 
but it may harm the cause of freedom by 
creating an impression in the werld opinion 
that the Government of the United States 
has forsaken the victims of Soviet imperial- 
ism; further be it 
“Resolved, That this gathering requests 
the President of the Tnited States to be firm 
in his talks with the Prime Minister of the 
Soviet Union, and to remind him that no 
just and lasting peace can be established in 
the world unless the Soviet Union restores 
Sovereign rights and self-government to 
Lithuania, Latvia, and Estonia, and with- 
draws its armed forces from the so-called 
Satellite countries. 
LITHUANIAN AMERICAN COUNCIL, 
JosEPH Bacevicn, Chairman. 
P. A. Devtuva, Secretary. 


Permanent World Trade Exposition in 
Brussels, Belgium 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OLIN D. JOHNSTON 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr, President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Appendix of the 
Recorp, a statement by me on the World 
Trade Exposition in Brussels, Belgium. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: ; 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR JOHNSTON OF 
SOUTH CAROLINA 


The success of the free world and our free 
enterprise system is and will continue to 
depend in the largest measure upon a pros- 
Perous world trade, International commerce 
depends upon freedom and good will. The 
Validity of agreements freely entered into 
and the sanctity of private property are the 
cornerstones on which international trade 
is built. Our chambers of commerce, boards 
of trade, and the American Foreign Trade 
Council recognize the importance of these 
factors. They are continually stressed at 
thelr meetings as the basis for the success 
of world business. 

I have learned with much pleasure that 
u friend of mine, Mr. Leon F. Bergere, realiz- 
ing the importance of world trade, has taken 
the initiative in establishing a Permanent 
World Trade Exposition in Brussels, Belgium. 
The World Trade Center and a Universal 
Trade Center in Brussels will foster good will 
and international commerce. Here there will 
be on exhibit the many products of the varied 
industries of the world. Manufactured ar- 
ticles and raw materials will be on per- 
manent display. With the increasingly large 
Surplus of products of our agriculture, man- 
Ufacturing plants, as well as other finished 
Products and raw materials, a world trade 
Center can become a most useful adjunct 
to increased world trade. Sellers and buyers 
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may and will then meet at a common, cen- 
trally located market. 

Facilities for international banking, trans- 
portation of all kinds, technical services, 
advice and information established at the 
World Trade Center, are bound to be of in- 
valuable assistance not only to those en- 

in international trade but a:so to 
tourists, visitors, and the government rep- 
resentatives of the nations participating in 
the exchange. 

It is of particular interest to me that it 
is planned to establish at the exposition an 
exchange bureau where there will be as- 
sembled the methods and means of han- 
dling international and domestic mail and 
parcel post. We will be enabled at a central 
location to learn of the improvements in 
facilities, and the methods and means of 
personal and commercial communications. 
A central office where ideas and improve- 
ments from time to time may be 
between the participating nations will serve 
as a continuing medium of improvements. 
Our mail service, domestic and foreign, and 
trade relations generally are bound to be 
improved as a result of the establishment of 
the world trade center. 

I congratulate Mr. Bergere upon his in- 
dustry and foresight. I trust success will 
attend this worthwhile project. 


“Today in Congress” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. SAMUEL L, DEVINE 


or OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 F 


Mr, DEVINE. Mr. Speaker, during 
this session of the 86th Congress when- 
ever I wanted the complete story on what 
happened here on Capitol Hill during 
the day, I did what so many of my col- 
leagues tell me they did: I turned on my 
radio that night and listened to the dis- 
tinguished radio commentator, Joseph 
McCaffrey, and*his nightly report on 
“Today in Congress.” 

Not only were Mr. McCaffrey’s reports 
on the workings of Congress informative, 
they were lively and interesting as well. 
He drew on his vast knowledge of the 
workings of Congress gained from his 12 
years’ experience covering Capitol Hill 
to bring us an oral congressional record 
from which we could get a comprehen- 
sive picture of all the important happen- 
ings of the day on the floor, in commit- 
tees, and elsewhere here on Capitol Hill. 
To me, one of the most outstanding 
features about Mr. McCaffrey’s report 
was the way he spiced the headline- 
making events with coverage of the many 
vital and constructive efforts here on the 
Hill which are overlooked by other news 
programs because they are not of the 
sensational and headline-catching vari- 
ety. He also gave time to the person- 
alities, the human interests, and the hu- 
mor of congressional affairs which made 
his program so well-rounded. 

“Today in Congress,” Mr. Speaker, was 
sponsored as a public service for the sec- 
ond straight year. I know I do not speak 
just for myself when I express my deep 
appreciation to this fine organization and 
to its member airlines for making it pos- 
sible for Congress to have its own radio 
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program, devoted exclusively to our ac- 
tivities and our work. It was a real aid 
to me in my effort to keep abreast of the 
fast-moving events breaking here on the 
Hill, as I know it was to the other Mem- 
bers of Congress as well as Government 
officials and others who are in positions 
which require them to keep in close con- 
tact with congressional developments. 


To Luce, After Laos 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following article by Joseph Alsop 
which appeared in the New York Herald 
Tribune of September 14, 1959; 

To Luce, AFTER Laos 
(By Joseph Alsop) 

Dear Henry Luce: Although I rather doubt 
its being wholly welcome, I feel impelled to 
write you this letter after returning from a 
short but fairly intensive on-the-spot look 
at the trouble in Laos. 

The idea of the letter originated in Hong 
Kong, on my way home, when I belatedly 
discovered that last-but-one issue of 
Time. The contrast was so remarkable, be- 
tween your dismissal of the new Commu- 
nist aggression in the Far East in a few 
patronizing paragraphs, and your ikon-por- 
trait of President Eisenhower and close to 
six pages of paean about his European trip. 
Your impligd order of priorities is cheer- 
fully accepted by a large section of public 
opinion; and you are both the symbol and 
quite largely the creator of this public 
opinion, 

Having been in Sam Neua and Vientiane 
when the President was in London and Paris, 
I cannot judge the solid results achieved by 
his trip. His purposes, certainly, were as 
high as his purposes always are. But after 
the closest, most prolonged study of your 
report on it, I can find no more evidence of 
solid political achievement than you would - 
expect from any personal appearance tour 
designed to instill confidence and to spread 
good will. 

In Laos, on the other hand, one saw a 
wholly new—even terrifyingly new—stage of 
a vast political process. It is a process that 
used to interest you in the past. 

You surely recall your loud denunciations 
of President Truman and Secretary of State 
Dean Acheson for their failure to prevent the 
loss of China. What is happening now in 
Laos grows out of that failure and the peace 
President Eisenhower made in Korea, and 
the subsequent partition of Indochina. But 
even though Laos is small and obscure, the 
success of the Communist aggression there 
will still be a new stage in this process. It 
will resemble the stage when a spreading 
cancer ceases to be operable. 

If you have any doubt about this, you only 
have to look at the map and the record. As 
a nation, Laos may be small, obscure, dis- 
ordered, and primitive, but its geography is 
intensely significant. Like a long potential 
troublemaker's finger, it pokes south from 
the border of Communist China, past Com- 
munist North Vietnam on the east, into the 
middle of South Vietnam, Cambodia. and 
Thailand. All these three nations will be 
immediately imperiled by a Communist 
triumph in Laos, 
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Cambodia’s Prince-Premier Sinanouk must 
now bitterly.regret his recent visit to Saigon, 
to patch up his differences with the West's 
friend, President Ngo Dinh Diem of South 
Vietnam. By the same token, Indonesia’s 
President Sukarno has now gone off on one 
of those sudden trips he always takes when 
he is in doubt about the way the wind is 
blowing. The outlook in Indonesia has been 
improving lately; but a disaster in Laos will 
greatly strengthen the Communists there, 
and in Malaya, Singapore, and Burma, too. 
In short, the fate of Laos is only too likely 
to determine the fate of all southeast Asia. 

This might not be the result, if the 
record did not strongly reinforce the map. 
The record shows that the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration’s influence was used to create 
the existing anti-Communist government in 
Laos. The record further shows that the 
Laos warned the American Government that 
their anti-Communist government and policy 
would provoke an attack from North Viet- 
mam. The record finally shows that the 
President's accredited representatives re- 
plied by telling the unfortunate Lao they 
could have entire confidence in the support 
of the United States and the military protec- 
tion of the Southeast Asia Treaty Organiza- 
tion. 

In these circumstances, failure to safe- 
guard Laos against the new Communist 
aggression will leave the United States with 
the reputation all over Asia that the old 
Hebrew prophet first gave to Pharaoh—we 
shall be regarded as a broken reed that 
pierces any hand that leans upon it. 

The Communist arrogance and contempt 
for American power that is revealed by the 
new aggression in Laos has, of course, been 
predictable for some time. It is a natural 
result of our persistent neglect of the mili- 
tary power balance, which has long dis- 
quieted people like General Gavin—the peo- 
ple you therefore sneeringly accused of 
suffering from “sputniksyndrome.”* 

But now the challenge is not just pre- 
dictable, It confronts us squarely with just 
as much functional menace as the challenge 
in Korea that President Truman first invited 
by disarmament, and then responded to so 
admirably. Don't you think that in these 
circumstances the challenge deserves to be 
taken as seriously as a personal appearance 
tour, even a Presidential personal appear- 
ance tour? 

And don't you think it may be time to do 
something drastic about the defense problem 
as well? 
s Sincerely, 

JOSEPH ALSOP. 


Statement of the Speaker 


SPEECH 
HON. SAM RAYBURN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


The SPEAKER. The Chair desires to 
make a very short statement. 

I think you all deserve all of the holiday 
you are going to get. This is the ist 
term of the 24th Congress in which I 
have served. I have never known a group 
of men and women assembled in this 
Chamber who I thought were more dedi- 
cated to the job they were trying to do 
here than the Members of the 86th 
Congress, 

We have done, in my opinion, a tre- 
mendous and outstanding job. I think 
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we have really worked to the limit of 
our ability and our strength to try to do 
the things that we thought were in the 
interest of all the people of the United 
States of America. 

In broader fields, we have been almost 
unanimous in everything that had to do 
with our foreign affairs, hoping that our 
way of life and the leadership of the 
United States of America will prevail. 
We are and we must be the leaders of 
the world if there is going to be a free 
world and a place fit to live in to rear 
the boys and girls who will be the men 
and women in the numberless years, I 
trust, that this, the mightiest, the best, 
and the freest government ever devised 
by the wisdom of statesman, will live. 

When the Constitution of the United 
States was struck off after 4 short 
months in Philadelphia in 1787, from 
May until September, they brought forth 
a document which a great English states- 
man, Gladstone, said was the greatest 
document every. struck off at one time 
by the hand and brain of man. 

We have had Congresses since then 
controlled by both parties and during all 
of that time the ancient faith has been 
lived up to. Today that document has 
been unchanged in its essentials and its 
fundamentals because it set up a repre- 
sentative form of government and no 
amendment that has been adopted to 
that Constitution from then up to now 
has changed it one particle. 

I want to wish you all a well-deserved 
and a happy holiday until I see you 


“again in January. 


Khrushchev’s Russia—8 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp the final ar- 
ticle of the series by correspondent Har- 
rison E. Salisbury which has been ap- 
pearing in the New York Times on the 
Soviet Union. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

KHRUSHCHEV’s Visrr Mar MARK TURN IN 

RELATIONS 
(By Harrison E. Salisbury) 

Nikita S. Khrushchev arrives in the United 
States to start what is primarily a journey 
of exploration. He is, in a sense, a Com- 
munist Columbus seeking a new route to 
shorten the distance between East and West. 

What Mr. Khrushchev is seeking specifically 
is a short-cut to a new pattern of relations 
between the United States and the Soviet 
Union. 

The analogy between Mr. Khrushchev's 
venture and that of Columbus may extend 
even further. Columbus was looking for 
new trade routes. He found, instead, a new 
world, Mr, Khrushchev, too, may discover 
things he never expected. 

It will be the first time, for instance, that 
Mr, Khrushchey has had a chance to eyaluate 
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for himself the strengths and weaknesses of 
the United States. 

He will be seeing in action for the first 
time the American free enterprise system 
with its endless diversity, productivity and 
creativity. For the first time he will be 
able to weigh the reality of U.S, capitalism 
against the caricatures of the Marxist classics. 

Nothing would be less realistic than to 
suppose that the impact of what Mr. Khru- 
shchev sees in the United States would cause 
him to lose faith in the Communist doctrine. 

But it would be equally unreasonable to 
suppose that Mr. Khrushehev's views, con- 
clusions, and policies would not be modified 
in the light of American reality. 

Mr. Khrushehev's career in the years since 
Stalin’s death has been marked by experi- 
mentation and reevaluation on a grandiose 
scale. An example was his reassessment of 
Stalin at the Soviet Communist Party's 20th 
Congress. It is not his habit to cling to out- 
worn concepts. 

Mr. Khrushchey, of course, is not entirely 
afree agent. His policy must be forged under 
the internal pressures of the Soviet system 
and the compulsions that guide the relations 
of that system with the outer world. 

Nor are all the factors in the situation new. 
Mr. Khrushchey, for instance, arrives in the 
United States with certain well-defined con- 
cepts about future relations between the two 
countries. 

He has said on many occasions that what 
he would like is a two-power world, directed 
by the United States and the Soviet Union. 
He has talked in these terms with Adlai 
E. Stevenson, Senator Hubert Humphrey, 
W. Averell Harriman, and Vice President 


Richard M. Nixon. He undoubtedly will talk 


in similar terms with President Eisenhower. 

If the Big Two agree, Mr. Khrushchey con- 
tends, the peace of the world can be assured. 
No one would challenge their combined 
strength. 

Let us shake hands on such an agreement, 
says Mr. Khrushchey, and turn to peaceful 
competition. We will see which system— 
Communist or capitalist—can create the 
better way of life. 


PATH NOT AN EASY ONE 


Mr. Khrushehev's words are pleasant. The 
idea seems attractive. The objective of world 
peace is unimpeachable, But, as Mr. Khru- 
shchev is well aware, the path to a two-power 
world m neither simple nor easy. For in- 
stance, what role are allies to play in the 
two-power world? 

It is well to emphasize at this point that 
the United States has never indicated that 
the concept of a two-power world would be 
acceptable to it or that it is prepared to set 
up with the Soviet Union any share-and- 
share arrangement for managing world 
affairs. 

The two-power idea did not spring full- 
blown from Mr. Khrushehev's brow. It 1s 
a concept he inherited from Stalin. The late 
dictator often advocated it in discussions 
with President Franklin D. Roosevelt. 

Stalin’s thought was that the Soviet Union 
and the United States would take a map and 
divide the world. Each country would as- 
sume responsibility for peace and order with- 
in its sphere. Neither would interfere in 
the other’s zone. Fringe disputes or con- 
flicts without geographic limit would be set- 
tled by mutual agreement of the Big Two, 

STATUS QUO ACCEPTED 

Mr. Khrushchev has not expressed his ideas 
with quite such bluntness. But they fol- 
low the same general pattern. Each big 
power would recognize the paramount inter- 
est of the other in certain regions. 

This would mean recognition of the Com- 
munist status quo in Eastern and in 
Asia. It would recognize the capitalist status 
quo in Western Europe and the Western 
Hemisphere, 
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The two big powers would take it upon 
themselves to suppress any disorders or 
threats to the peace by the little powers. 

Such a system, of course, would cause the 
North Atlantic alliance to wither on the 
vine—long the No. 1 objective of Soviet for- 
eign policy. At the same time it would kill 
the Soviet-Chinese alliance. It would rele- 
gate the North Atlantic powers and China to 
secondary roles in world affairs. 

A Pax Russo-Americana would 
throughout the world. 

Such vast questions as the fate of the 
emerging nationalist movements in Asia, the 
new states of the Middle East and the fu- 
ture of the dependent areas of Africa would 
be decided over the Soviet-American con- 
ference table. The United Nations would be- 
come a mere appendage to big-power deci- 
sions, 

Just to list the consequences that would 
flow from such Soviet-American collabora- 
tion is to make it evident that the objections 
from the U.S. side would be virtually insur- 
mountable. The United States could not be 
expected to embark upon a policy that would 
cause it to abandon its world responsibility 
of the United Nations. 


THE IMMEDIATE. ISSUES 


Such a world could be attained only if the 
two powers were. able first to resolve the 
whole category of immediate conflicts that 
now divides them—Germany and the Berlin 
question, disarmament, atomic control, and 
trade. 

Such a world could be attained only if the 
two big powers spoke the same language; if 
they defined their terms in the same way; if 
they understood each other’s concepts and 
Objectives in the same fashion. 

The initial step, in other words, would 
Tequire the clearing away of the tangle of 
misconceptions, misunderstandings, falsifi- 
cations, and oytright lies that have become 
imbedded in the fabric of Soviet-American 
relations. 

This is what President Eisenhower had 
in mind when he suggested that the ex- 
change of visits of himself and Mr, Khru- 
shchey would “melt the ice a little.” 

The source of much of this distortion lies 
in the propaganda apparatus of the Soviet 
Union—newspapers, magazines, and com- 
Mentators who have over the years reported 
the news as a kind of a gloss on Karl Marx 

Das Kapital” instead of attempting to pro- 
Vide a clear, objective report of contempo- 
rary history. 

Mr, Khrushchev, like all Soviet leaders of 
his generation, has long viewed the United 
States through the eyes of Pravda, the Com- 
Munist Party paper, or of official observers 
Whose bias is identical with Pravda’s. His 
trip is bound to be replete with surprises. 

A Soviet official who was here recently said 
that propaganda and slanted reporting had 
badly distorted his picture of the United 
States. He felt that long-term effects of such 
reporting by correspondents and diplomats 

produced serious consequences. 

If the effects of slanted reporting have 
Seriously affected the conceptions of high- 
Tanking officials, the consequences have been 
€ven more marked as far as the Soviet public 
is concerned. ° 

Soviet people have been dependent upon 
the strictly controlled Government press and 
Tadio for information about the outside 
World. The areas of ignorance which have 
been created are enormous. 

The effects of concentrated propagands, 
however, are not always necessarily to the 
liking of the propagandists. Many Russians, 
sated with the dull diet of slanted news and 
commentaries, have virtually ceased to read 
the Soviet press or listen to the radio. 
Others automatically reject Soviet state- 
ments, assuming them always to be falsified. 


reign 
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PRAVDA’S STYLE ASSAILED 


in Moscow has changed—but 
Pravda,” an astute young Soviet editor ob- 
served. A well-known Soviet writer said he 
had stopped writing for the daily press. 

“They ask for an article,” he said, “You 
write it in your own style, reporting a situa- 
tion in your own words. But before publish- 
ing it the editor improves the article by a 
few changes. He improves it so that it reads 
just like every other article in the paper.” 

Perhaps, because Mr. Khrushchev has be- 
come aware of these defects, a conscious ef- 
fort is underway to make Soviet newspapers 
more reliable mirrors of reality, Soviet re- 
porters are now doing on-the-scene Ameri- 
can-style reporting. How seldom Soviet re- 
porters are accustomed to move out of their 
Moscow cubbyholes is indicated by the fact 
that for many of those who accompanied Vice 
President Nixon it was their first glimpse of 
Siberia. 

‘The effort to break out of the cliché-world 
into reality is not without repercussions. 
For example, Aleksei I. apna eee 

5 to rep 
8 5 the Soviet Union. 
assages are severely excised but even 
. 1 produce violent reactions 
among bureaucratic officials long accustomed 
onl prose. 
oe of ‘fetes Hei reprints was a dispatch 
by Max Frankel of the New York Times, 
giving a positive picture of present-day 
Siberia. But Mr. Frankel noted that some 
Siberian hotels had no toilet paper. 

For weeks, thereafter, Soviet officials com- 
plained to foreign correspondents about this 
reference. Whether or not Mr, Frankel's re- 
port was correct made no difference. The 
officials were offended that toilet paper had 
been mentioned at all. 

When they were reminded that Mr. Khru- 
shchey had made some very sharp remarks 
about the plumbing in Siberian hotels, they 
replied: “Yes, put he did not set that up as 
an index of Siberian culture.” 

Adzhubei has been a leader 
in brin fresh and more realistic tech- 
niques oe Soviet jo . He insists 
that his reporters 


in terms 
Wr. Adzhubei edited the youth newspaper 


Izvestia last spring. 
a spirit of competition 


t journalism. 
sae 58 of Soviet officials to edit the 


picture of the world to fit a preconceived 
pattern is what gives to Mr. Khrushehev's 
journey to the United States its real ex- 
een he has completed his 13-day 
stay in the United States will Mr. Khru- 
shchev himself be in a position to under- 
stand what it would mean to live in a two- 

world shared by the Soviet Union and 
the United States. 

FOR ENDING “COLD WAR” 

“wr. Khrushchev wants to end the “cold 
war.” Of that there can be no lingering 
doubt. He often talks of the good that will 
flow from bringing the arms race to an end. 
He notes the huge tax burden in the United 
States and the handicap that arms produc- 
tion places on his plans to improve the life 
of the Soviet people. 

He makes no secret of his hope that bet- 
ter relations with the United States will 
enable him to devote more attention to do- 
mestic problems. He 18 well aware that the 
heritage of the years of Stalinist oppression 
is far from liquidated. 

But he is also proceeding on the firm as- 
sumption that the Soviet economic and social 
system will prove itself more productive than 


most unusual in 
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that of the United States. He Is a convinced 
if somewhat unorthodox Marxist. 

But Mr. Khrushchev's evaluation of the 
productive vitality of the capitalist system 
is rooted in ancient pictures—his boyhood 
experience in the Donets Basin coal mines 
and in Marxian descriptions of mid-19th 
century England. 

His trip to the United States will require 
him to rethink a number of basic assump- 
tions regarding the comparative vitality of 
the two systems. 

Already the relaxation and comparative 
freedom of interchange between the Soviet 
Union and the United States have had sharp 
repercussions within the Soviet Union. 

The opening of the American National Ex- 
hibition in Moscow caused Mr. Khrushehev's 
subordinates to carry out a savage press 
campaign against the favorable impression of 
the United States conveyed by the show. 

“The better you and the Russians get along, 
the worse your press is going to be in the 
Moscow papers," a foreigner who has lived 
many years in Moscow observed. 
` FUTURE OF THE SYSTEM 


This man's reasoning was simple. 
the pressure is off, once the ordinary Russian 
no longer fears war or “capitalist encircle- 
ment,” his demands will build up very rap- 
idly. He will expect his life to become just 
like that in the United States. 

The incentives that the Communist sys- 
tem has long employed have been rooted in 
external threats. With the threat removed 
and the public demanding a better life, what 
happens to the system? 

These are the calculations that Mr. Khru- 
shchey will be reviewing as he flies from the 
east coast to the west, as he observes the 
flow of cars on the highways, the bulging 
shelves of the supermarkets and the preci- 
sion of the automated assembly lines, 

This is the new world that Mr. Khrushchev, 
in his role as the Communist Columbus, will 
have to evaluate. 

TO MEET RULING CLASSES 


Mr. Khrushchey will meet for the first time 
the “ruling classes” that he has long believed 
control the real levers of power in the United 
States—the “60 families” whose wealth and 
influence, so he has supposed, dictate Amer- 
ican policy. 

It is an article of faith to a devout Com- 
munist like Mr, Khrushchey that the “ruling 
classes" of the United States will fight any 
N with the Soviet Union to the bitter 
end. 

When Mr. Khrushchev discovers that Wall 
Street bankers and leading industrialists have 
the same differences of opinion over policy as 
occur among the “laboring masses.“ he will 
be confronted with another set of reevalu- 


Once 


possessed a doctrinaire 
mind there would be little hope that his 
journey of exploration might produce posi- 
tive results. 

A disillusioned Soviet diplomat not long 
ago said he saw no prospect of an end to the 
“cold war” until the Soviet Union moved its 
capital back to Leningrad from Moscow. 

What he meant was that the traditional 
attitudes of Moscow—parochialism, suspi- 
cion, provincialism, hostility to foreigners, 
bureaucracy, and isolationism—provided an 
impenetrable barrier to any real meeting of 
minds between East and West. 

Not until Soviet policy once again comes 
under the more sophisticated influence of 
the great city on the Neva, built by Peter the 
Great as Russia’s window to the West, would 
it be possible to create an atmosphere of 
real confidence between East and West. z 

The Soviet diplomat may be right. But 
the new ideas and new impressions to which 
Mr. Khrushchey is exposed in his journey 
of exploration may stimulate his creative 
mind to new paths of thought. 
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It has long been evident that in two great 
areas of conflict between the United States 
and the Soviet Union, differences have been 
narrowing imperceptibly. Given a will to- 
ward agreement, the Soviet and United States 
positions on disarmament and atomic con- 
trols would prove more similar than is gen- 
erally supposed. 

The German question is more complex, 
although Mr. Khrushchev insists that no 
one—East or West—really wants German 
reunification. This leaves the Berlin ques- 
tion as the great enigma. 

‘There are diplomats who contend that Mr. 
Khrushchev will never compromise on Berlin. 
But all things are relative. 


ELASTICITY POSSIBLE 


If Mr. Khrushchev could reduce the pace 
of the arms race, if he could free the Soviet 
economy from its arms burden to give the 
Russian people a more abundant life, if he 
could take the first steps toward laying the 
foundations of normal relations with the 
United States, he might find more elasticity 
in the Soviet negotiating position than the 
West has assumed. 

Mr. Khrushchev and his principal aids are 

-placing great emphasis on the desirability of 
large-scale trade between the United States 
and the Soviet Union. Mr. Khrushchev 
realizes that the most realistic possibility 
for bringing the Soviet living standard up 
to the United States level is to enlist the aid 
of the American industrial system. 

Thus there are substantial compulsions in 
the direction of making the concessions that 
would lead to rapprochement between the 
United States and the Soviet Union. 

There is another even more formidable 
compulsion. This is the looming shadow of 
China, her crushing population superiority, 
her rapid industrialization, her imminent 
emergence as a nuclear power. 

Mr. Khrushchev may not find the America 
he expected when he lands today. But he 
may well discover to his surprise that the 
friendship of the United States, not to men- 
tion the cooperation and collaboration Amer- 
ica offers to nations that are not antagonistic 
To pad tool ns Mi E ways 
obtain. 


Sewage Treatment at Dulles International 
Airport 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK T. BOW 


OF OHIO re 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, important 
contributions to the discussion concern- 
ing sewage treatment at Dulles Interna- 
tional Airport were made in a letter to 
the editor of the Washington Evening 
Star by Harry Otis Wright, Jr., a civil 
engineer of nearby Fairfax County, In- 
asmuch as certain pertinent and sound 
arguments contained in the letter were 
deleted by the editors before publication, 
I include the full text as part of my 
remarks: 

Famrax, Va., September 4, 1959. 
The Enrror, WASHINGTON EVENING AND 
SUNDAY STAR NEWSPAPER, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Enrror: Your recent editorials on the 
Chantilly Airport sewage is predicated upon 
the premise that it is impossible to success- 
fully treat sewage. 
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There is considerable governmental ap- 
paratus set up to control pollution of the 
streams in Virginia, also in nearby States. 

The water control board in Virginia, headed 
by the present speaker of the house of del- 
egates, has jurisdiction over all Virginia 
streams. This board is composed of five men 
from different parts of the State, all civic 
leaders in their areas. They have a paid staff 
of well-qualified technical people with special 
training in sanitation and water-pollution 
control. This staff works in conjunction 
with the State health department whose 
staff of engineers, scientists, biochemists, 
physicians, and others review and check all 
proposed designs for plants for the treatment 
of wastes. If and eventually when, the con- 
sulting engineer designer of a proposed plant 
has so designed it as to satisfy this staff that 
it is satisfactory, they then recommend ap- 
proval to the water control board which then 
ballots on whether or not to approve the 
plant. The Surgeon General of the Public 
Health Service, under the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare is closely as- 
sociated with the State health departments 
and has a staff of technically trained people 
to observe all phases of the State health de- 
partments programs, The Surgeon General 
has a particular interest in the Washington 
water supply. I wonder if you checked with 
Dr, Scheele, who at present occupies that 
position, before editorializing on the Calam- 
ity to Washington,” a sewage treatment plant 
at Chantilly Airport would be. 

All of the cities up the Potomac River 
and its tributaries dump effluent from their 
sewage treatment plants into these waters; 
some very large cities like Cumberland. 
Many large towns dump raw sewage into this 
river; Strausburg is one. 

All the cities and manufacturing centers 
along the Ohio River dump treated effluent 
and sometimes raw wastes into the river. 
These waters are treated and utilized by 
cities downstream. 

Many of the cities in Europe dump ef- 
fluent into streams and the water is reused 
by cities downstream, 

Richmond, Va., uses water for its water 
supply that has been used by Lynchburg, 
Charlottesville, and other towns. 

This country is growing fast and it is no 
longer possible to prevent the spread of 
suburbia upstream from communi- 
ties on the pretense that it will pollute their 
water supply. We simply have to realize 
that water has to be used over and over 
again however unesthetic it may seem. The 
effluent water from the proposed Dulles In- 
ternational Airport treatment plant will be 
of a better quality than that in Broad Run 
into which it is proposed to flow. Broad 
Run and its tributaries meanders through 
rural and agricultural terrain on its way to 
the Potomac River. It carries pollution 
from barnyard wastes, outhouses, septic 
tanks, slaughter houses, also fertilizer from 
pastures and planted fields. There is little 
doubt that some unesthetic cows may even 
further pollute the stream while standing 
in it and drinking the water. 

The change in taste that is supposed to 
occur is alleged from nitrates and algae; such 
conditions require still tranquil bodies of 
water. The river is too turbulent and turbid 
for algae to live hardly at all, much less in 
quantities large enough to affect taste, and 
more nitrates will result from runoff over 
fertilized fields than will remain in the sew- 


age plant effluent. If the sewage treatment - 


plant should break down there are provi- 
sions that limit the amount of pollutant 
discharged; this is done by ponding, aquatic 
life and aeration. The science of wastes 
treatment has come a long ways in the last 
30 years. 
Sincerely, 
Harry Orts Waicur, Jr., P.E. 


September 18 
Letter to Mr. Khrushchev 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. GALE W. McGEE 


OF WYOMING 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, I should 
like to call to the attention of the Mem- 
bers of the Senate a very fine letter ad- 
dressed to Premier Khrushchev by Curt 
Whaley, publisher of the Powell (Wyo.) 
Tribune. In his letter Mr. Whaley calls 
to Mr. Khrushchev's attention the fact 
that it is the voters who make the long- 
term decisions in our form of govern- 
ment. He further calls upon Mr. Khru- 
shehev to renounce the Soviet policy of 
internal interference with the govern- 
ments of other nations if he seeks to in- 
spire the confidence and respect of the 
American people. I commend this letter 
to my colleagues, and ask unanimous 
consent that it be printed in full at this 
point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

LETTER TO MR. KHRUSHCHEV 


POWELL, WYO., September 11, 1959. 
Mr. NIKITA KHRUSHCHEV, 
Soviet Premier, 
Blair House, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Ma. KHRUSHCHEV: This editorial-let- 
ter is writen for the purpose of informing 
you the voters of United States make the 
long-term decisions for our country, 

The citizens of this country must be con- 
sidered when our President and Congress 
make decisions—for our Nation is a democ- 
racy. The voter of Main Street, each urban 
settlement, ranch and farm has the power 
to select our President and Congressman. 
Here decisions are not made by one man or 
group of men. The ordinary citizen has a 
voice in putting men in positions of power. 

We welcome you to the United States of 
America because we believe you should know 
the power of the ordinary citizen in our 
country—his rights and privileges under our 
Constitution. 

It is our hope—while you are visiting us 
that you will prove to yourself this is so. 
During your visit, it is our hope you will 
visit the plant of a newspaper. In the United 
States you will find thousands of small and 
large newspapers. No one—I repeat—no one 
tells a newspaper publisher what he must 
print or what to write. Readers have free- 
dom to express their criticisms and opinions 
in these newspapers. 

Citizens in this Nation, when aroused to 
anger over a national or international issue, 
often write—or travel to Washington to see 
their Congressmen. Citizens are treated 
with respect and courtesy by Government 
Officials in United States because of our 
democratic form of government. Persons in 
power in our Government must respect the 
rights of individuals, as well as their opin- 
ions, else they will not be returned to power 
by the voting citizenry. 

We would remind you the way to deal with 
the United States of America is not only 
through the top man, our President, who 
is elected to represent us, but through our 
delegate to the United Nations, our Ambas- 
sador to the Soviet Union, our Senators and 
Representatives in Congress. 

In other words, Mr. Khrushchev, you must 
sell your ideas to the citizens of this Na- 
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tion—the millions of voters in the United 
States, We are the rulers of our country. 
Mr. Eisenhower does not tell us what to 
think—what we must do, or what I must 
Write. 

It is not easy to Influence the thinking 
of people where a free press exists. They 
have minds of their own and make deci- 
sions. 

It is our belief that the peoples of every 
nation should have this right—they should 
not be held in captivity without the right 
Of freedom of religion, speech, voting fran- 
chise, and freedom from want, Why can- 
not the Germans decide for themselves how 
they want to live—the Poles, Czechs, Slavs, 
Hungarians, Latvians—and others? 

If you really want peaceful coexistence 
among the peoples of the world, you will 
have to renounce your policies of interfer- 
ence in the form of government desired by 
citizens of these nations. Our citizens are 
informed of the promises broken by you and 
Your predecessors in power, You must earn 
dur respect and confidence, if you want our 
trust—our lasting friendship. 

Respectfully yours, 
Curtis WHALEY, 
Publisher, Powell Tribune. 


The Lubbock Plan—Project Alert 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, the peo- 
ple of Lubbock, Tex., recently formed a 
citizens’ committee for the purpose of 
Conducting a campaign for the revitali- 
Zation of the American national char- 
acter and repudiation of international 
communism. I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Appendix of the 

ORD appropriate excerpts from the 
ina of this project issued in August 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
Were ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 

INTRODUCTION 

In December 1958, the Chief of Naval Op- 
erations invited certain subordinate com- 
Manders in the Navy to consider and rec- 
ommend ways and means whereby the Navy 
could contribute more effectively to the 
Prosecution of the cold war. 

Perhaps this term our phrase-makers 
have coined—the cold war—is unfortunate in 
that it connotes merely a nuisance rather 
than a threat. But nonetheless we are at 
War. We have been at war for over 30 years, 
& deadly inexorable conflict between the 
American concept—the freedom and dignity 
of mankind—and the slavery of world com- 
Munism. 

This cold war is here to stay. It is not a 
Fur with Russia as a country or with China 
ās a country. It is a war against the doc- 
trine of international communism which 
Seeks to bring everything and everyone in this 
World under its complete domination. 

But while our Communist enemies relent- 
esely pursue their course of cold war offen- 
šive, we here in America and others in the 
free nations of the world tend to look upon 
the cold war as a form of hopeful peace, 
Which it is not. We have failed therefore to 
Muster our full strength to fight and to pro- 
tect ourselves. Were this Nation to become 
involyed in a shooting war tomorrow morn- 
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ing, all Americans would band together 
with a determination to win it and win it 
quickly, All of our resources, regardiess of 
expense and regardless of personal sacrifice, 
would be thrown into the battle. 

Our way of life is threatened in this cold 
war just as certainly as it would be in a 
hot war. Yet we have failed to recognize that 
a supreme national effort is required if we 
are to survive asa nation. 

The Communists are proceeding according 
to plan—a plan first expounded by Lenin 
years ago when he said, “First we will take 
Eastern Europe, then the masses of Asia, then 
we will encircle the United States which will 
be the Inst bastion of capitalism. We will 
not have to attack. It will fall like an over- 
ripe fruit into our hands.” 

And fall we may, for unwittingly all too 
many Americans serve the cause of their own 
decline and disaster. Too many Americans, 
by pursuing selfish interests, sacrifice the 
common good. Too many otherwise patriotic 
citizens and misguided idealists weaken the 
moral fiber of liberty by failing to recognize 
their responsibility for its preservation. Our 
forefathers gave us liberty and freedom. It 
remains for us to be worthy of them. 

A glance at any daily newspaper is enough 
to confirm our unworthiness. Traffic viola- 
tions, drunkenness, drug addiction, crimes 
of senseless savagery, vandalism, juvenile de- 
linquency, a sneering contempt for law and 
order—all these and many more are abund- 
ant proof of the downward path we are 
following. 

Now this gloomy picture is distressing 
enough to me as an American citizen. It is 
even more distressing to me as a member 
of our military service, for it forebodes a 
collapse of the personal integrity and dis- 
cipline which is the backbone of a successful 
and victorious military organization. 

I believe that this downward path, this 
climate of complacency and apathy, of 
cynicism and lowered moral standards, of 
materialism, irreligion and lack of faith in 
our society alds and abets the Communist 
cause. The evil of communism is succeeding 
because we are doing little or nothing 
about it. 

The wise military commander carefully 
analyzes all facets of the situation before 
committing his forces to action. So should 
we as Americans take stock nationally as we 
enter into a stronger campaign in the cold 
war, The American people must 
the threat that we face from international 
communism, We must understand that the 
continuation of their cold war tactics can 
win for the Communists their ultimate goal 
of complete world domination unless we face 
up to the challenge and willingly undertake 
a national effort of tremendous proportions. 
Let us assert once again those qualities which 
have made this Nation great—honor, indus- 
try, integrity, courage, and an abiding faith 
in God. 


What is needed, then, is a national pro- 
gram of reeducation in these virtues. We 
should undertake at the same time a aw 
tional program to reach the American people 
more about communism—its objectives and 
its methods of operation. We should, in 
other words, gird our loins for a long battle, 
with full knowledge of the threat that we 
face and with full appreciation of the herit- 
age we would preserve. 

Throughout this Nation there are thou- 
sands of organizations and individuals who 
are seeking to attain these objectives with- 
in their own spheres of influence. Their ef- 
forts have accomplished much, but much 
more remains to be done. What ts lacking is 
a concerted, coordinated effort to bring the 
facts to the attention of all Americans, not 
for just a season or a year, but over the long 
term, until this increased awareness and in- 
creased national effort brings us victory in 
the cold war being waged against us, 
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Before such a project could be undertaken 
on a national level, however, it seemed nec- 
essary to demonstrate that it would work on 
& community level. Could a community 
plan and carry out effectively a program of 
the required magnitude? The citizens of 
Lubbock, Tex., have answered that question 
resoundingly in the affirmative by their vig- 
orous execution of Project Alert. ; 

Lubbock is a city admirably suited for such 
a pilot program. It has excellent newspa- 
pers, radio and television stations, and two 
fine institutions of higher learning. Its 
many churches attest to the fact that this 
Is a community under God, one that may 
well be expected to take the lead in the battle 
against godless communism. Above all, its 
citizens are proud and independent Ameri- 
Cans, eager to serve their community and 
their Nation. 

I am, of course, pleased that members of 
the Naval and Marine Corps Reserve and the 
Advisory Council on Naval Affairs played a 
part in Project Alert, but since the im- 
portance of the program transcends sery- 
ice tics, I am particularly gratified that the 
actual direction came from the mayor of 
Lubbock and his committee of representa- 
tive citizens from all walks of life. 

This booklet is a report of the achieve- 
ments of the Lubbock plan. It is also a guide 
Tor similar action by other communities, By 
making this report possible, Lubbock shows 
the way toward a reaffirmation of our na- 
tional character—a rebirth of our national 
virtue—and toward ultimate victory in the 


cold war. 
W. G. SCHINDLER. 
New ORLEANS, LA., August 1959, 


PHASE 3: THE FOLLOWUP 

The mayor's advisory committee realized 
early in their planning that the 30-day 
period allocated for the first phase of the 
campaign could serve only as a point of de- 
parture. They knew that the project must 
continue if it were to achieve even a frac- 
tion of its potential, 

That this realization was shared by the 
community was evidenced by the 
to a postcampaign public opinion survey 
conducted by the Naval Reservists at the 
request of the mayor's committee, The sur- 
vey posed these questions: 

1. Did you or any organization to which 
you belong hear any lectures given by speak- 
ers for Project Alert? 

2. If so would you consider yourself better 
informed? In what way? 

3. Do you believe such a program should 
be continued in order to reach more people? 

4. Have you any suggestions or criticisms 
to make regarding Project Alert? 

An overwhelming majority of those inter- 
viewed had heard of Project Alert and were 
generally familiar with its objectives. With- 
out exception, the interviewees recommended 
that the program be continued. Of those 
who had heard Project Alert speakers, all 
felt that they were better informed to some 
degree. Perhaps most important of all, 
everyone interviewed indicated that his in- 
terest in learning more about the problem 
and in contributing to its solution had been 
aroused. 

Here is a random sampling of comments 
reported by the interviewers: 

“It is my understanding that this will be 
& continuing program and I firmly believe 
that it should be continued, All Lubbock 
organizations should haye the chance to hear 
the speakers present the information that 
has been prepared.” 

“It is my personal opinion that something 
like this should have been started a long 
time ago and I believe that we will fall to 
reach as many people as possible if the pro- 
gram is allowed to stop at this point.” 

“It is my opinion that the program has 
led to more people being informed about the 
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menace of communism and has caused more 
people to take stock of themselves and to 
ack themselves very serious questions about 
their own retardation of our moral poten- 
tialities,” 

“I believe that a weekly program should be 
set up on both radio and television to elab- 
orate upon the information given in the 
speeches, In this way, perhaps people who 
are not in organizations or in churches may 
be reached.” 

“I have been amazed at the revelations that 
have come from Project Alert. I only hope 
that more is to come and that more people 
may be reached.” 

“Project Alert has done more to bring 
about a spirit of cooperation among our cit- 
izens than any other one thing we have un- 
dertaken. It has been good for all of us.” 

“At first I wondered about the merit of 
Project Alert. I now realize its importance 
to everyone in the United States.“ 

Further evidence of growing public in- 
terest in the campaign came from the Lub- 
bock city librarian who reported a very no- 
ticeable increase in activity in books touch- 
ing on the theme of Project Alert. 

The mandate was clear. The citizens were 
interested and they wanted more. Quickly, 
the mayor's committee decided that they 
would get more. Lubbock plans now to con- 
tinue Project Alert indefinitely. 

The basic organization will be headed by 


a small group taken from the original ad- 


visory committee, the parent-teachers as- 
sociation, the ministerial alliance, and the 
administrative heads of local educational in- 
stitutions, including the public schools. 

Discussion groups have been formed 
throughout the city. A materials subcom- 
mittee is still functioning; the speakers bu- 
reau is now set up on a permanent basis; 
new radio, television, and newspaper sched- 
ules will be prepared; a local luncheon club 
has been asked to take over the duties of the 
speakers placement committee and addition- 
al short subjects will be shown in local 
theaters. Other nationally known speakers, 
the first already scheduled, will come to Lub- 
bock. Project Alert has entered into a state 
of permanency. 

The advisory committee was not content, 
however, to report only the successful side 
of the story. All persons associated with the 
campaign were asked to review it discern- 
ingly and to analyze errors of omission and 
commission. From this review, the advisory 
committee has prepared a series of recom- 
mendations, not only for its own future use, 
but for consideration by other communities 
contemplating a similar program. 

Lubbock’s recommendations are: 

1, Sanction and sponsorship for the proj- 
ect must come from the highest possible 
level—the mayor, the city council, the cham- 
ber of commerce, or other highly placed and 
Tespected organizations or individuals. 

2. As in any organization, control of lead- 
ership must be assigned and the resulting 
responsibility must be accepted by one or 
not more than two individuals. In Lubbock, 
one individual had the primary responsibil- 
ity for carrying out the basic organization 
of the project and supplementing it with 
changes dictated by events. An assistant to 
the chairman was responsible for getting 
people to meetings of the various commit- 
tees and also acted as coordinator for all 
committees appointed by the ad com- 
mittee. Without one or two individuals who 
are willing to spend some 3 or 4 hours a 
day in the initial stages of planning, a pro- 
gram of this type cannot expect to get un- 
derway. 

3. It cannot be emphasized too 
that meetings and the comments therein 
should not be allowed to get away from the 
control of the p- officer. At any pub- 
lic meeting, it is very likely that there will 
be special interest groups who have no 
thought other than to raise their own per- 
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sonal prejudice against other individuals or 
organizations. If such a thing is allowed 
to dominate a meeting, the effect can be 
disruptive to the community effort. It should 
be stressed continually that all members of 
the committee and, indeed, all citizens of 
the community are working on a purely edu- 
cational and informational program. 

4. Greater time should be allowed from the 
initial planning stage to the first scheduled 
talk by local speakers. From the experience 
gained, jt is suggested that at least 3 months 
of planning be done prior to any announce- 
ment of the formation of a committee. This 
work of planning and basic organization may 
be done by two or three or more individuals, 
either in ACONA or in a similar citizens’ 
group. Such basic planning down to the last 
detail will Insure that the program is ready 
and that community interest is present or 
can be aroused. 

5. This greater leadtime is also important 
in arranging for speakers. Many organiza- 
tions require a great deal of advance notice 
to arrange their programs to accomomdate 
a series of talks. 

6. In addition to the series of talks, it is 
desirable to have prepared one or more 
20-minute talks, synthesizing the entire pro- 
gram. The use of visual aids with these talks 
would be helpful and could also be used on 
television presentations. 

7. Outside speakers are valuable not only 
for their message, but also for their pub- 
licity potential, but they are by no means 
necessary for success. Each community has 
within its boundaries the men, women, and 
materials to devise and execute a worthy pro- 


gram. 

8. Great emphasis should be placed on get- 
ting the theme of the project before young 
people. One Project Alert worker summed 
up this objective when he said, “Let’s get the 
story before the schools, where tomorrow is 
being made.“ To this end, the Lubbock or- 
ganization might be modified to include a 
separate subcommittee for youth groups. 

It is difficult to measure the success of a 
program like Project Alert. The effectiveness 
of an advertising campaign can be rated in 
terms of increased sales; a political campaign 
can be judged by the number of votes cast. 
A month-long pilot program, however, deal- 
ing with public attitudes and opinions, can- 
not be subjected to any specific yardstick to 
determine its results. It can be measured 
only in terms of the effort expended and the 
audience reached. 

This, then, Is the story of Project Alert in 
Lubbock, Tex. It is a story of much hard 
work, of dedicated leadership, of concerted 
effort, and of communitywide cooperation. 
It proves one thing: The job can be done, 


Mexican Independence Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, nearly 
150 years ago today, on September 16, 
1810, the Mexican people first demanded 
their freedom from the oppressive rule of 
the Spanish viceroys. 

On that day Father Miguel Hidalgo y 
Costilla, a member of the lower clergy 
who had been profoundly infiuenced by 
the doctrines of liberty, equality, and 
fraternity of the French Revolution, 
gave the shout—“el grito”—of revolt and 
independence in the city of Dolores in 
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northern Mexico. Hidalgo and his fol- 
lowers won several victories against the 
Spanish Royalists, but in 1811 they were 
finally defeated and their leaders were 
executed. Nevertheless, the banner of 
independence was not allowed to fall and 
the struggle continued for 10 long years 
until the last viceroy was crushed and 
Mexico became independent in 1821, 

Since that date the path of an inde- 
pendent Mexico has not been smooth. 
Between 1821 and 1876, for example, 
Mexico had two regencies, two Emperors, 
several dictators, and enough Presidents 
to make no fewer than 74 governments. 
From 1876 until 1911, except for a short 
interval of 4 years, the country was un- 
der the dictatorship of Porfirio Diaz. 
Diaz was overthrown by the revolution 
of 1910 but the troubles of Mexico con- 
tinued. The country was beset by civil 
wars, attempted revolutions, and politi- 
cal oppression. It was not until the 
Presidency of Lajara Cardenas, who was 
elected in 1934, that some measure of 
peace and stability came to Mexico. This 
atmosphere of peace was soon broken by 
World War II. On the other hand, how- 
ever, the war brought a strengthening of 
Mexican-United States relations and in 
general left Mexico materially stronger. 

We in the United States owe a great 
deal to our southern neighbors. The 
whole concept of the Western cowboy, 
his trade, his horse, his clothes, and his 
techniques are part of the rich heritage 
that Mexicans have contributed to our 
way of life. Originally, the first Ameri- 
cans who settled in Texas in the 1820's 
thought of themselves as farmers. It 
was their Mexican neighbors, whose 
herds had reamed the ranges since the 
early 1700s, who introduced them to 
the lariat, the branding iron, and the 
roundup of the longhorns. Soon it be- 
came an insult to refer to a Texan as a 
farmer. He was a vaquero,“ or its Eng- 
lish translation, cowboy. California, 
Colorado, New Mexico, and Nevada all 
bear the lyrical names that the Mexicans, 
who had lived in the borderlands since 
1598, first wrote on their maps, as do 
innumerable rivers, mountains, cities, 
and towns from Texas to the Pacific 
Ocean. It was these Mexicans who eased 
the way for the immigrants pouring into 
the Southwest by freely sharing with 
them the immense fund of experience 
they had accumulated. In more recent 
years the Mexican-Americans have not 
diminished their contribution to our 
country; 375,000 men of Mexican origin 
served in the Armed Forces and because 
so many of them deliberately sought the 
most dangerous assignments they suf- 
fered casualties far out of proportion 
to their numbers. The Mexican-Ameri- 
cans also won a phenomenal number of 
awards for gallantry in action. For ex- 
ample, of the 26 Texans who received 
the Congressional Medal of Honor, 5 
were of Mexican descent. 

Unfortunately, though the Mexican- 
Americans contributed richly to the 
rapid development of the Southwest, few 
of them benefited from the vast changes 
that followed annexation. They were 
children of a simple folk culture speak- 
ing what was now a foreign language; 
strangers in a land they one had shared 
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with the Indians. Thus, while the living 
Standard of other Americans rose, that 
of the Mexicans fell appallingly. Yet, 
to so many Mexicans south of the border 
their northern neighbors seemed so rich 
that they began to head north in search 
of jobs—which usually lasted only for 
the length of the harvest. Thus, was 
born the problem of the migratory farm 
worker, or bracero, of whom over half 
a million enter this country each year. 

Much has been done to improve the 
status of the migratory worker, and in 
fact all the Mexican-Americans, But it 
still not enough. On this, the anniver- 
Sary of Mexican Independence Day, it 
is fitting that we once again rededicate 
ourselves to helping those Mexicans less 
fortunate than ourselves to whom we owe 
SO much and make it possible for them 
to share in our great fortune as citizens 
of this great Nation. 


American Tides To Be Turned 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD, I 
include the following Ernest K. Lindley 
article from the August 31, 1959, issue of 
Newsweek: 

Tue UcLY Cut 
(By Ernest K. Lindley) 


Against the ominous backdrop of the Com- 
Munist aggression against Laos, I should like 
to point to some of the mistakes we are 
Making, or seem to be slipping toward, in 
the struggle for Asia. By we“ I mean not 
Just our Government, or parts of it, but un- 
Officlal Americans. And I am not concerned 
here with past mistakes. - The favorable tide 
I found on my recent survey of 17 Asian na- 
tions and colonies exists in spite of them. 
My concern is about current and possible 
future mistakes that might reverse this tide: 

1. The worst general mistake is to pay 
attention to such a preposterous book as 
“The ‘Ugly American,” a grotesque cartoon 
Of a few misfits and errors of the past. Some 
Of its suggestions for improving American 
Operations in Asia are out of date—already 
haying been put into effect. Some are ridic- 
ulous. At the same time, it ignores some of 
the things Asians most need from us. As a 
result, anyone who takes this book seriously 
is misinformed about the present situation 
and badly advised as to the future. (For an 
informed American's critique, see the article 
by Thomas W. Wilson, Jr., in Harper's for 
June.) 

Few free Asians I saw on this trip had read 

book. They were too intelligent to take 

it seriously, although some remarked that 
it furnished propaganda for our common 
enemies and one noted that it was insulting 
Asians. The distinguished Thai editor, 
Kukrit Pramoj, has written an urbane reply 
(with implied reference also to Graham 
Greene's “The Quiet American"). He calls 
it “The Loud and Beautiful American.” Due 
to appear in the September issue of Pacifica, 
it deserves an audience throughout America, 

It is the effect of “The Ugly American” 
On Americans, including some of Congress 
tae certain sections of the press, which dis- 

Urbs a U.S. observer just returned from 


\ Newsweek, June 1.) 
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Asia. One shudders to think how many 
more people, here and throughout the world, 
may be misled by the movie version. 

2. Sensational journalism in “The Uply 
American” vein. A recent series of largely 
unverified charges concluded that our aid 
program in South Vietnam is a “fiasco.” 
Even if every charge were true—which is not 
the case—the net effect was a wrong im- 
pression of the situation and what has been 
achieved. Vietnam has made more striking 
progress in more ways than any other of the 
17 Asian nations and colonies I revisited on 
my recent tour, Overall, the American aid 
program there has been a great success, 
These articles were an affront to an ally who 
has accomplished wonders but is still bat- 
tling the Communists. They made propa- 
ganda for the enemy. And the Communists 
are also making propaganda use of the re- 
sultant congressional inquiries. Saying that 
they prove we regard our Asian allies as 
colonies, not as independent nations. 

3. Congressional rehashes of bad situations 
that had already been cleaned up, Prime 
example: Laos, (See my column, p. 34, 
This inquiry directed 
attention to an obsolete past at the very time 
that a new, clean, courageous government 
was braving the gathering storm that has 
now broken, 

4. Cuts in military aid, It is folly to re- 
duce the military forces of the frontline free 
nations of Asia, Laos is a stark warning. 
We may have overarmed one ally—Pakistan— 
although I don’t think so. The solution is 
a settlement between India and Pakistan, 
followed by a joint defense of the sub- 
continent, as advocated by President Ayub 
Khan of Pakistan. 

5. The failure to put our development 
Joans on a 5-year basis, so that Asian devel- 
opment programs can be more systematically 

anned. 
aes Too much redtape. It slows and 
hampers our aid programs. Congress should 
try to reduce it. 

These are the serious mistakes, a prescrip- 
tion for defeat. Of course, we should always 
be on guard against corruption and waste— 
although it’s unreasonable to expect West- 
ern standards of all the new Asian govern- 
ments. But we can't win the struggle for 
Asia—and the world—by beating the heads 
of our friends and the many competent, ex- 
perienced, dedicated Americans who repre- 
sent us overseas. Let us rid ourselves of 
this ugly cult, this masochistic defamation of 
American intelligence and character and of 
the Asian leaders and peoples who stand with 
us in the struggle for freedom. 


A Splendid Portent: The Town Affiliation 
of Napa, Calif., With Como, Italy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CLEM MILLER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. CLEM MILLER. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks I 
should like to call attention to a signifi- 
cant event of international good will, 

The town of Napa, Calif., has officially 
established a sister-city program with 
Como, Italy. This is a matter of great 
pride to me. Napa, situated in a most 
beautiful valley of the same name, is 
filled with warm and friendly people, 
many of them having their origins in 
Italy. This valley produces the finest 
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wine grapes, equal to any the world over. 
The sight of the ordered rows along the 
valley floor, contrasting with the wild 
growth and stone outcroppings of the 
ringing hills, affords a beauty scarcely 
to be matched elsewhere in the United 
States. It is fitting that Napa should 
join hands with the city of Como. My 
memory of it as one of the loveliest in 
Italy, make it a fitting partner for Napa 
in California, with similar topographical 
contrasts. Como, situated on a beauti- 
ful lake near the Swiss border, is pri- 
marily a tourist center, surrounded by 
small, well-kept farms, formal villas, 
while the incredible beauty of the Alps 
looms above. The industry of Napa is 
steel fabricating, cement products, 
gloves, clothing and fine leather, corre- 
sponding to Como’s auto fabricating and 
quality silk industries. 

The relationship between the cities 
will grow strong with the years. The 
characteristics they share—of beauty, of 
warmth, and friendliness, of small 
tradesmen, of industry, of tourism, of 
small but flourishing agriculture, of 
keen cultural interests, will knit the 
communities together. 


The idea for town affiliation arose out 
of the people-to-people program of 1956. 
This was launched by President Eisen- 
hower in September of that year, as a 
means of building new roads for national 
understanding. At the White House 
conference the President said: 

If our American ideology is eventually to 
win out in the great struggle being waged 
between opposing ways of life, it must have 
the active support of thousands of inde- 


pendent private groups and institutions and 
millions of individual Americans acting 


through person-to-person communication in 
foreign lands. 


Such fine sentiments mean little with- 
out implementation. Some 70 cities are 
presently participating in the program. 
Napa now takes its place as one of these. 
The impetus was supplied by its mayor, 
Joe Greco. From the outset he has seen 
the tremendous possibilities of friend- 
ship with a city of another land. He 
himself is of Italian ancestry as is his 
wife. Once imbued with the idea, it was 
to his credit, more than any other, that 
the project reached fruition. He wrote 
to the mayor of Como, Lino Gelpi. 
Napa's sheriff, John Claussen, an ama- 
teur radio operator, offered his services 
to communicate with friends in the Como 
area. 

Finally, Mayor Greco flew to Italy to 
formalize the relationship. Let him tell 
it in his own words: 


It was necessary for us to take a taxicab 
from the airport in Milano to the hotel in 
Como, Italy, where we were royally received 
by the mayor of that city, Avvocato (attor- 
ney) Lino Gelpi. I presented to him a case of 
six bottles of our Napa Valley wines and a 
gold key to the city of Napa, inviting him to 
visit with us some time in the very near 
future. 

The reception in Como will be something 
that will live in my memory for a good many 
years to come. Mayor Gelpi will long be re- 
membered for his generosity. We had at our 
disposal his official car and driver. We were 
entertained at the best places. Cavilier Carlo 
Piatta and Chief of Police Hugo Bianchi 
drove us on a sightseeing tour around Lake 
Como, the funicular (railroad) and all of 
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the museums. They really showed us and 
gave us a fine tour of all of the places of 
interest. 

One of the very important and amusing 
things was a tour of the Tempio Voltiano, on 
August 7. The place was in charge of a Mr. 
Antonio Besano who acted as a caretaker and 
the person to escort you through this very 
famous memorial. When he heard that I was 
from Napa, Calif., and the Napa Valley, he 
asked me if I knew Mr. Pringle who came 
from the Napa Valley where he is an official 
of the Schramsberg winery. He told me that 
he has enjoyed a friendship of many years 
with Mr. Pringle. Each person who helped 
entertain us received a pair of our Napa 
Glove Co. gloves. We then traveled to Milano 
where we stopped at the Grand Continental 


Hotel. 


From Como, Mayor Greco toured over 
Italy, meeting mayors and city officials. 
Everywhere he met with the same warm, 
outgoing reception that he had met in 
Como. There was the gracious exchange 
of gifts, the symbols of our industry in 
Napa, fine wines and well-made gloves. 
In this manner, he visited Milan, Turin, 
Rome, Naples, and Salerno. He met 
relatives whose existence he was not even 
aware of previously. Late in August, 
this ambassador of good will returned to 
his native land. 

Even then, his mission was not yet 
completed. He talked personally with 
His Excellency Signor Manlio Brosio, 
Ambassador of Italy, who congratulated 
him on the trip as a “wonderful gesture 
of good will,” expressing the hope that 
it might be emulated by others. 

The city of Como, Italy, seeking a 
champion here, asked Perry Como, the 
world-renowned singer, to act as hon- 
orary mayor of the city whose name 
he bears. Mr. Como graciously ac- 
acepted the office. In honor of the 
event, Mayor Greco designed and had 
struck a medal for presentation to Mr. 


Como, 

Plans are already underway to demon- 
strate the city-to-city affiliation in prac- 
tical terms. The city of Napa wishes to 
demonstrate to Como, Italy, how Ameri- 
can ideals are refiected in our way of 
life. It will give our people of the Napa 
Valley a way of combating Iron Curtain 
propaganda. Mayor Greco, the city 
council, and members of the board of 
supervisors will join in urging participa- 
tion by the people of Napa Valley. Citi- 
zens will write letters to pen-pal friends 
in Como. Sheriff Joe Claussen and 
others will establish radio contact. An 
idea to exchange children’s school art 
will be encouraged, Exchanges of tour- 
ists and notables will be arranged. Sup- 
port will be enlisted on the widest possi- 
ble base, from the chamber of commerce, 
Kiwanis, Rotary, Lion's clubs, from or- 
ganized labor, industry, and schools. 

At the national level, a volunteer, non- 
governmental committee, headed by Mr. 
Mark Bortman of Boston, stands ready 
to give professional assistance, All of 
this gives point and purpose to the state- 
ment of Senator CLAIR ENGLE: “The 
people-to-people program carried out 
through the sister city mechanism is the 
most dynamic development in the field 
of U.S. foreign relations since World 
War II.“ The city of Napa, together 
with its dynamic mayor, Joe Greco, to- 
gether with Como and Mayor Gelpi, will 
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do their parts to make this promise an 
actuality. 

To me this is a most hopeful, encour- 
aging portent. My warmest salutations 
go to all who give this splendid project a 
helping hand. 


Another Worthy Program of American 
Industry ` 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the com- 
plexities involved in the fulfillment of 
today’s legislative requirements mandate 
a better informed and more aware popu- 
lace. I was pleased to receive a letter 
from Ernest A. Tupper, manager of the 
Government Relations Department of 
the American Can Co., dated September 
11, 1959, with which Mr. Tupper en- 
closed a copy of a message to all of the 
company’s employees urging that they 
take an active interest in the party of 
their choice. I trust that other seg- 
ments of industry will follow this fine 
example. 

The letter follows: 

AMERICAN CAN Co., 
Washington, D.C., September 11, 1959. 
The Honorable ABRAHAM J. MULTER, 
U.S. House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN MULTER: The attached 
message from Mr. William C. Stolk, presi- 
dent of our company, will reach our 50,000 
employees shortly, and will, I believe, be 
of considerable interest to you. It is another 
example of the sincere efforts our company, 
and other business organizations, are mak- 
ing to stimulate more and more people to 


work for good government through the po- 


litical party of their personal and Individual 
choice. 

In Mr. Stolk’s letter he urges all em- 
ployees to begin now—instead of waiting 
until campaign time—to become an active 
worker in a political party. He urges em- 
ployees of our company to go to party meet- 
ings, to volunteer for party organization 
work, to pay party organization dues, and to 
contribute to the cost of nominating and 
electing people who will stand for the prin- 
ciples in which they believe. 

Our management is firmly convinced that 
efforts designed to reawaken people to the 
responsibilities of citizenship—efforts sup- 
plemented by programs designed to add to 
their political education and their under- 
standing of basic issues, should contribute 
toward making our country a better coun- 
try, and make the task of the elected official 
easier, more satisfying, and more rewarding. 

I trust you approve of this kind of cor- 
porate activity and that you welcome our 
efforts. 

Cordially yours, 
ERNEST A. TUPPER. 


To ALL AMERICAN CaN PEOPLE, A MESSAGE 
ABOUT Potrrics 

This message, I hope, will stir every Amer- 
ican Can employee to become an active 
worker in party politics—and to begin now 
instead of waiting until major political cam- 
paigns are at climax. I am convinced, and 
would like to convince you, that the need is 
urgent for each one of us to work vigorously 
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and continuously in party politics of our own 
choice, on our own time and at our own 
expense. 

Government is like private business in one 
respect. The value we receive from it is in 
proportion to the effort we put into it. 

In previous statements—including my Chi- 
cago public affairs speech reported in the 
July 9 Canco News Letter—I have urged all 
American Can people, and everyone else who 
has time and money invested in American 
business, to lead out and speak out on public 
issues, first deciding for ourselves what is 
right in public affairs, and then doing our 
best to sell other people on the merit and 
sense of our convictions. 

If we are going to succeed in translating 
our personal convictions into the perform- 
ance of good government, we have to do more 
than just talk about them. We have to join 
with others sharing our convictions, in the 
concrete task of selecting and electing public 
officials dedicated and committed to the same 
objectives. 

There is only one way to do this: Choose 
the political party which, in its known aims, 
comes closest to being for the kind of gov- 
ernment you are for. Go to its meetings, in 
your own home precinct and elsewhere. At 
your party's meetings, promote and support 
the positions and goals you know are in the 
direction of good government, Be active in 
selecting candidates (or delegates to con- 
ventions) who will work for those goals. 
Volunteer for party organization work. Pay 
your party organization dues; and contribute 
money to help pay the costs of campaigning 
to elect your candidates. 

In forthcoming issues of Canco publica- 
tions, our government relations department 
will explain political party organization at 
all levels; and will describe how you can ar- 
range for your personal political contribu- 
tions to flow in support of the causes and 
candidates which you, as a citizen, believe in 
and want to support. 

The summary of my message can be re- 
peated from the closing part of my previously 
reported Chicago speech: “The payoff * * * 
will come only if and when knowledgeable 
people actually support the cause of good 
government with their own personal ef- 
fort. * A vastly increased number of 
people must be encouraged, stimulated and 
urged to work in their own precincts and 
wards for good government, through the 
party of their individual and personal choice. 
* * * The decision to work or not work to 
promote the cause of good government must, 
of course, be left to the individual's personal 
conscience.” 

Sincerely yours, 
WILLLaAx C. STOLK, 
Pr 


Steve Parker: Show Business Ambas- 
sador of Good Will 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOE HOLT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. HOLT. Mr. Speaker, members of 
show business, as you know, have long 
been good-will ambassadors for the 
United States. One such good-will am- 
bassador is producer Steve Parker who 
has personally cone a great deal to im- 
prove our relations with Japan. 

Mr, Parker, who is married to actress 
Shirley Mac’ aine, resides at 4061 Royal 
Oaks Place, Eacino. 
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A token of the appreciation of Mr. 
Parker’s efforts on the part of the 
Japanese nation was the recent award 
which was presented to him by the Japa- 
nese Consul in Los Angeles designating 
him “Man of the Year.” 

More recently, Mr. Parker rounded up 
the leading entertainers in Japan and 
brought them to the United States to be 
featured at the New Frontier Hotel in 
Las Vegas in his “Holiday in Japan” 
production. Critics have hailed this 
show as a worthy representation of the 
Japanese culture, one which will help 
many Americans understand that Orien- 
tal nation. 

It was for bringing this production to 
America that Mr. Parker received the 
Japanese Government’s “Man of the 
Year” award. 

During the past 4 years, Mr. Parker has 
also helped create Japanese understand- 
ing of America and of American business 
methods. While conducting his own en- 
tertainment enterprises in Japan, Mr. 
Parker has always been so courteous that 
he has created infinite good will for 
America and has even been commended 
for this by our Ambassador to Japan, Mr. 
Douglas MacArthur II. 

He has further added to this country’s 
respect abroad by instructing Japanese 
film makers in American motion-picture 
technical know-how. 

One documentary film, entitled “On- 
sen,” which he made in and about Japan 
Was awarded first prize at the Southeast 
Asia Film Festival, thereby bringing fur- 
ther prestige to America in the Orient. 

Another of his films about Japan, 
“Geisha,” won first prize at the World 
Film Festival in Brussels, Belgium. 

Mr. Parker has been extremely active 
in promoting Japanese charities, as have 
been he and Mrs. Parker in promoting 
national and local charities in the south- 
ern California area. 


Marquardt Contributes to San Fernando 
Valley Growth 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOE HOLT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. HOLT. Mr. Speaker, once re- 
plete with orange trees, walnut groves, 
and farmland, the topography of Cali- 
fornia's San Fernando Valley has pro- 
&ressively changed within the past two 
decades to a major industrial and resi- 
dential complex. 

Today, more than 850,000 people re- 
side in the valley area; more than 20,000 
large and small businesses flourish. 
Contributing to the vital national de- 
fense effort and to the economic and 
Sociological welfare of the valley com- 
munity are a number of major industries 
engaged in research, development, and 
Production of aircraft, missiles, rocketry, 
nucleonics; and electronics. 

The valley's growth spiral is no mere 
coincidence but representative of a cycle 
Which found its beginnings during the 
1840's when the first groups of far- 
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sighted industrialists gambled on the 
potential of the area. As farm turned 
to factory and residences replaced or- 
chards and groves, more industry and 
more people were attracted to the San 
Fernando Valley. This influx has gen- 
erated an unprecedented community 
development program for new homes, 
schools, churches, shopping areas, hos- 
pitals, roads and streets, utilities, and 
recreational facilities. 

Typical of the pioneer firms which es- 
tablished headquarters in the valley is 
the Marquardt Corp. at Van Nuys. The 
company, during its 15-year history, has 
achieved particular recognition as the 
developer and producer of the first op- 
erational supersonic ramjet engine, the 
cruise propulsion system for the Bomarc 
area defense missile. 

Last month, the Los Angeles Chamber 
of Commerce, joined by more than 300 
civic and business leaders, sponsored a 
salute to Marquardt testimonial lunch- 
eon in honor of the company’s achieve- 
ments and contributions to the commu- 
nity during the past decade and a half. 

Marquardt had a most beginning as 

the result of studies advanced in the 
field of ramjet propulsion by the com- 
pany’s president and founder, Roy E. 
Marquardt, His research perceived the 
feasibility of utilizing waste heat to re- 
cover thrust at high speeds—a funda- 
mental of the ramjet propulsion theory. 
The studies resulted in a Navy ramjet 
research contract under sponsorship of 
the University of Southern California, 
where Mr. Marquardt then served as di- 
rector of aeronautical research. The 
company was formed in Los Angeles in 
1944 to develop, manufacture, and test 
these first ramjet engines. These early 
projects established operational feasibil- 
ity and contributed to new state-of-the- 
art design, manufacturing, and test tech- 
niques to support the propulsion studies. 
The initial ramjet work also fostered 
pneumatic control design and develop- 
ment—at first, as directly applicable to 
ramjet control, and later, more broadly 
in the supersonic inlet control field. 
. By 1948 the need became apparent for 
new facilities conducive to Marquardt’s 
rapidly expanding operations. The San 
Fernando Valley offered an ideal site for 
physical expansion, particularly in the 
category of highly specialized advanced 
testing facilities. The valley, then 
boasting a population of approximately 
250,000, provided a potential labor pool 
from which industry could draw qualified 
professional and semiprofessional per- 
sonnel. When Marquardt leased the old 
Timm Aircraft plant at Van Nuys, the 
company was comprised of 170 em- 
ployees, with approximately $50,000 in 
capital equipment and facilities. 

Reflecting the growth of the valley, 
Marquardt has since expanded and 
diversified, and today, the company rep- 
resents an enterprise which is national, 
and in some instances, international 
scope. In addition to its power systems 
group—propulsion, controls, and acces- 
sories, and test divisions—and ASTRO 
division at Van Nuys, the company op- 
erates a ramjet engine production plant 
at Ogden, Utah. Last year, Marquardt 
embarked upon a diversification program 
through the acquisition of its Pomona 
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division and a subsidiary, Cooper Devel- 
opment Corp. in Monrovia, thus broad- 
ening its capabilities in the development 
of engine and missile systems, weapons 
support equipment, and research rock- 
etry. In addition, the company has of- 
fices in Washington, D.C., Dayton, Ohio, 
and Orlando, Fla. Field service repre- 
sentation is also maintained at SAC 
bases throughout the United States, and 
in Canada, England, and West Germany. 

Since establishing itself at Van Nuys, 
Marquardt has increased its personnel by 
3,500 percent, two-thirds of whom are 
valley employees. The company’s facil- 
ity appreciation approaches $9 million 
in property, plant, and equipment—(ex- 
clusive of Government-furnished equip- 
ment and facilities) — an 18-fold increase 
over the original Van Nuys facility. An 
established valley landmark is the $15 
million Air Force-Marquardt Jet Lab- 
oratory. This facility, which is capable 
of testing altitudes approaching 200,000 
feet and mach numbers of 7 and be- 
yond, makes possible the development 
of an entirely new generation of super- 
sonic propulsion systems. 

The future of ramjet propulsion con- 
tinues to hold promise for advanced mili- 
tary applications as well as commercial 
uses. The Bomarc program ‘and other 
weapon system concepts offer great po- 
tential for ramjet-powered antimissile 
applications. Advanced versions of the 
ramjet, combining it with rocket power, 
make ramjets feasible for space opera- 
tion. Commercially, ramjet-powered 
transports are envisioned flying coast- 
to-coast in 1 hour by 1970. 

By year-end 1959, Marquardt will have 
expanded its capabilities in the nuclear 
propulsion field with the addition of a 
nuclear systems division at Van Nuys. 
Anticipating its higher sales and earn- 
ings record in its history, the company, 
in its interim financial statement for 
the first 28 weeks of 1959, reported sales 
of $34 million and earnings of $860,000, 
up 34 percent and 50 percent respectively 
for the same period in 1958. Its current 
backlog is approximately $72 million, 
and the company is projecting a 70 per- 
cent increase in earnings over 1958 by 
the end of the year. 

Representing an annual payroll of 
more than $23 million in the valley com- 
munity alone, Marquardt paychecks are 
funneled through the usual channels of 
local commerce, Its combined payroll, 
including Pomona, Monrovia, and Ogden, 
Utah, provides more than $38 million 
invested in its respective communities. 

The Marquardt Corp. is also represen- 
tative of valley industry’s sociological 
force, contributing its corporate and in- 
dividual support to community welfare. 
In addition to its corporate sponsorship 
of youth groups and charities, the com- 
pany encourages generous donations to 
worthy causes through its employee Give 
Once Club, a payroll deduction plan 
boasting participation of 85 percent of 
its employees, 

Such firms as the Marquardt Corp., 
in anticipating the advantages offered 
by the valley locale, have prospered and 
have set a pattern for continued indus- 
trial expansion. During the 1958-59 pe- 
riod, four major industries in the valley 
expended $26 million in plant expansion 
and improvements and at least seven 
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sizeable industrial firms are in the proc- 
ess of establishing valley plants or have 
announced plans to expand existing 
facilities, 


So-Called Civil Rights Legislation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. KENNETH A. ROBERTS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Speaker, I am 
sure no Member of this House will reg- 
ister surprise when I reveal that I am 
unequivocally opposed to the approval of 
any appropriation for the extension of 
the Civil Rights Commission. 

Members know that I have consistently 
raised a protesting voice against any 
move which would stir up, either calcu- 
latingly or inadvertently, unrest in what 
would otherwise be harmonious relations 
between two or more races. 

The people of Alabama and the Fourth 
Congressional District, which I very 
proudly serve, know of my position on 
this matter, for when I offered myself to 
the people of this district to serve them 
as their Congressman in 1950, I expressed 
my opposition to any breakdown in the 
racial segregation which a majority of 
all our people sincerely want. 

Some of you will recall that I appeared 
before the committee last year, as I had 
before, in an attempt to prevent the en- 
actment of the so-called civil rights 
measures which were dreamed up by cer- 
tain professional ee to placate 
certain pressure gro 

T was tn this Chammbae ab abont this 
time 2 years ago urging that the un- 
precedented civil rights legislation then 
before us be rejected to protect the rights 
of the people, to preserve the rights of 
the States in conducting their own af- 
fairs, and to protect the use of the tax- 
payers’ hard-earned money. 

The Civil Rights Commission, which is 
under discussion again now, was author- 
ized in that bill. Proponents were ar- 
guing for an oh-so-simple, trial period 
of only 2 years for this Commission. I 
asked then whether anyone honestly 
thought that the minority pressure 
groups who spawned such a powerful tool 
would allow it to perish once it was 
created. 

Of course, I knew the answer before I 
asked, but if anyone had doubts they are 
now allayed. We are now faced with a 
proposal to extend this Commission for 
another 2-year period. 

And for what? Newspaper reports 
have it that all of the members of the 
Commission but one—the newest mem- 
ber, a Negro—are ready to throw in the 
towel and will not accept another term 
if offered it. 

The Chairman of this Commission has 
stated that many of the questions re- 
ferred to it simply have no right answers. 
There evidently is confusion and dis- 
couragement concerning the function of 
this Commission. 


I think the so-called report of the 
Civil Rights Commission which was re- 
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cently submitted to us is the most in- 
criminating evidence of all against this 
body. 

This report is nothing more than a 
lengthy and costly attempt to justify the 
questionable action of the 85th Congress 
in creating such a commission. The 
document purporting to be a report ram- 
bles along through more than 600 prej- 
udiced pages, and in the last analysis it 
is best described by one of the Commis- 
sioners who himself said it was an argu- 
ment advocating preconceived ideas. 

The Civil Rights Commission, armed 
with malicious intent, went out to find 
alleged irregularities whether they exist- 
ed or not. In the process, it was itself a 
tool to stir up racial unrest and to set 
back harmonious race relations. 

In my own State of Alabama, we saw 
the arrogant meddling of the Civil Rights 
Commission. It swooped down upon us, 
intimidating our officials and harassing 
our citizens in an attempt to find some 
grain of trouble upon which it could 
pounce. 

I think Members need to reflect soberly 
and sincerely before they rush head- 
strong into following the lead of the civil 
rights bill of 1957; because one is sorely 
mistaken if he believes he is furthering 
the cause of racial advancement through 
the enactment of legislation such as this. 

Congress, in enacting the bill setting 
up this Commission and the special divi- 
sion in the Justice Department, fanned 
the coals of mistrust and conflict which 
have smoldered since the Supreme Court 
5 years ago betrayed the constitutional 
concept of government and sought to 
effect sociological changes through usur- 
pation of power. 

The action of the 85th Congress on 
this bill was the result of gain-seeking 
radicals attempting to implement this 
abuse of public trust through legislating 
a people’s moral behavior. People do 
not change fundamental beliefs by force, 
and the Supreme Court and the Congress 
should realize this. 

The Civil Rights Commission, by try- 
ing to project the Federal Government 
into such areas as elections, not only is 
treading on shaky legal grounds, it is 
helping to bring to a head the racial con- 
flict which has been fostered through the 
past decade. 

The emotional side—effects which ac- 
companying this matter are splitting 
this Nation, leaving in its wake discord 
and strife. 

The South has made tremendous prog- 
ress since Reconstruction Days with the 
problem of accommodating a large mi- 
nority group, distinct in race and culture, 
with a different origin and with different 
customs and practices. Our area was 
able to do what no other nation or sec- 
tion of a nation has ever been able to 
accomplish satisfactorily. It devised a 
system wherein two races of mankind 
could live peacefully with mutual respect. 
It is a system of separate-but-equal op- 
portunities and facilities, allowing each 
race to work out its own destiny within 
its own people, allowing at the same time 
each race to preserve its own racial in- 
tegrity. The Negro has benefited greatly 
from this mutually agreeable system; his 
race has made more progress in this 
country and made it faster than any 
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other race of people in this history of 
man. 

Pressure groups and politicians living 
outside the South have failed to under- 
stand our bicultural society and have 
fallen victim to plots and plans which 
seem to advance a minority group but 
which actually destroy the only society 
which protects this group. 

An association of Southern Negroes 
recently reported to President Eisen- 
hower: 

Racial hate and racial prejudice that was 
dead is now reconstructed, Threat of forced 
integration has created fear and hate in 
many of our white friends. 


Extension of the Civil Rights Com- 
mission can only aggravate this situa- 
tion. The Commission has served no 
good purpose. It has provided no new 
rights and granted no new privilege. 
It has only agitated trouble. 

For the good of all concerned, this 
Commission should be allowed to die. 

The provision authorizing its exten- 
sion should be stricken from the mutual 
security appropriations bill, where it 
certainly has no right to be. 

I have always tried to support ade- 
quate aid to our friends and allies, It 
has been my belief, and it still is, that 
it is infinitely better to send money and 
technical assistance to foreign lands 
than it is to send our boys in uniform, 

However, if the appropriation for ex- 
tension of the Civil Rights Commission 
is not removed from this bill, I will have 
no alternative but to vote against it. 

At this point, I wish to insert an edi- 
torial which appeared in yesterday's 
Anniston Star in Anniston, Ala.: 

[From the Anniston Star, Sept. 13, 1959] 

CARPETBAG RULE THREATENED AGAIN 

Nobody in this part of the country ex- 
pected to receive a fair and sympathetic 
report from the U.S. Civil Rights Commis- 
sion that was appointed by the President 
several months ago to make a study of the 
voting rights extended to the people of the 
country, which meant primarily the South- 
ern States. 

The Commission was composed in the 
main, of college presidents and other theo- 
rists who seldom leave their cloistered halls 
to get out into the midstream of life as it is 
being lived in the United States today. 

Had the situation been otherwise, had 
they read the newspapers as they have re- 
lated one orgy of racial crime after another 
in the large cities of the United States, they 
might have reported otherwise. For no per- 
son in his right mind would want to put the 
ballot into the hands of those who are 
making a mockery of the law and of com- 
mon decency. 

Admittedly, the South for many years has 
thrown up certain safeguards against the in- 
discriminate exercise of the franchise. Un- 
til the last few years, most Southern States 
imposed a poll tax and a literacy test, to- 
gether with other restrictions that applied 
to voting by all citizens, white or colored. 

But as education has advanced on the part 
of both races, thereby making it possible for 
more of the ci to cast an honest and 
intelligent vote, the poll tax has been abol- 
ished or reduced so as to enfranchise a larger 
segment of the citizenry. 

Great progress was being made along that 
line, and we probably never would have had 
any outside interference against our civil 
rights as guaranteed under the Constitution 
of the United States had the Eisenhower po- 
litical managers not put the Supreme Court 
of the United States on the bargain counter. 
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At the Chicago Convention of the Repub- 
lican Party in 1956 when it seemed that Bob 
Taft might win the nomination for the Pres- 
idency, Ike's campaign managers promised 
to give the first vacancy on the Supreme 
Court to Governor Warren of California, if 
he would deliver that State's votes to General 
Eisenhower; 

Warren delivered the goods, as it were, and 
as ill fate would have it, the first vacancy 
happened to be created with the death of 
Chief Justice Pred Vinson. And knowing 
that he was by no means qualified for that 
great responsibility, an effort then was made 
to get the California Governor to accept a 
lesser appointment. 

But Eisenhower's emissaries strove to no 
avail. And it was because of that appoint- 
ment of a legally incompetent man to exer- 
cise the vast power of Chief Justice that we 
here in the South are once more threatened 
with carpetbag rule and all the evils that 
accompanied reconstruction in this great 
area. ` 

We already have seen Federal troops oc- 
cupy and surround schoolhouses in Little 
Rock, Ark., prodding men, women, boys, and 
girls with the bayonets of their rifles in an 
effort to set up an educational system under 
martial law. And now we are threatened 
With the loss of our civil rights under the 
sentence of Ike’s smelling committee. 

Not only have we here in the South already 
seen the Constitution of the United States 
prostituted to pay a gambler's debt, as it 
were, but now as a consequence of Eisen- 
hower’s election and the appointment of a 
political theorist as Chief Justice, we are 
about to lose our whole Bill of Rights. 

If the alleged abuses in the exercise of the 
ballot to which Ike’s commission complains 
had been staged in any other setting than 
that of the South, we would have heard no 
more about it after their visit to this part of 
the country. y 

But if they are so exercised over the pur- 
ity of the ballot and the inalienable rights of 
the people to vote, why doesn’t the Eisen- 
hower commission urge the granting of the 
franchise to the people of the District of 
Columbia? 

We know the answer to that question as 
well as the commission knows it and as well 
as it is known by some hypocrites in the Con- 
gress. It is because if all the people were 
allowed to vote, as is threatened in the South, 
the Capital City of our Nation probably 
would have an ignorant and criminal Negro 
for its mayor. 

That is unthinkable to a responsible ma- 
jority of the Members of the House and Sen- 
ate, as well as to the civil populace of Wash- 
ington, who already are suffering losses 
through the impairment of property values 
resulting from the great influx of Negroes 


to the District since the second emancipa- 


yep proclamation was laid down by Warren 
et 

But the District of Columbia is by no 
means the only part of the United States 
that has suffered as a result of the attempt 
to integrate all the people of the country 
into one conglomerate whole. 

New York, San Francisco, Chicago, Mil- 
waukee, St. Paul and Minneapolis, Philadel- 
phia, Kansas City, St. Louis, Detroit, and 
other of our larger cities in the North and 
West, are undergoing a saturnalia of sexual 
and other crimes that is without precedent 
in the entire history of this country. 

In the opinion of this paper, therefore, it 
is far more important to invoke the majesty. 
of the law in these large centers of popula- 
tion than it is to make a national issue out 
of the loss of some registration papers in a 
little community near Tuskegee Institute, to 
which the Alabama Legislature has just voted 
another large appropriation as an evidence 
of friendly racial relationships, 

In spite of the memories of Reconstruc- 
tlon and carpetbag rule, in spite of an 
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amendment to the Federal Constitution at 
the point of bayonets in order to punish the 
South, more of our sons on a per capita 
basis have volunteered to defend the Union 
in two world wars than any other region. 

It would seem, therefore, that the US. 
Government could find something more con- 
structive and of greater moment to worry 
about in this crucial period of history than 
to dig up the dry bones of yesteryear’s trag- 
edy to flaunt in the face of honorable citi- 
Zens of our common country, 


Résumé of Activities of the House Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia, Ist 
Session, 86th Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN L. McMILLAN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, I take 
great pleasure in presenting to the House 
a complete résumé of all action taken by 
the Committee on the District of Co- 
lumbia during the 1st session of the 86th 
Congress. 

I consider the House District Commit- 
tee one of the ablest and most outstand- 
ing committees in the Congress. During 
the past few Congresses, we have had as 
members of the committee five chairmen 
of other ranking committees in the 
House, and this year we have chairmen 
of two other ranking House committees 
as members of the District Committee. 

I have experienced no difficulty in se- 
curing a quorum at all times even though 
every member of the District Committee 
is also a member of another major com- 
mittee. The members of the House Dis- 
trict Committee seem to be interested in 
the problems confronting the Nation’s 
Capital, realizing that Washington was 
set aside as a Federal city, and are eager 
to devote much of their valuable time to 
making laws for the District of Colum- 
bia as a part of their congressional 
duties. > 

We are all interested in keeping Wash- 
ington the most beautiful city in the 
world, and we make every effort to give 
the Police Department the assistance 
necessary to. keep this a safe city for 
visitors to the Nation’s Capital. Every 
person in the United States has a per- 
sonal and financial interest in the city 
of Washington, in which millions and 
millions of dollars of taxpayers’ money 
are spent annually for the purpose of 
housing Federal Departments, the Na- 
tion’s Capital, and the White House. We 
have been successful in having several 
Federal buildings approved for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia costing hundreds of 
millions of dollars while very few Mem- 
bers haye been able to secure congres- 
sional approval of a single Federa! build- 
ing or any funds whatsoever for their in- 
dividual towns or districts. Therefore, 
we feel that the people residing in the 
District of Columbia have the best of 
representation in the Congress. 

I personally feel that the executive 
department of the Commission form of 
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government here in the District of Co- 
Iumbia should work more closely with 
the Congress as I am certain we could 
accomplish more for the Nation’s Capi- 
tal if we were better informed regarding 
the background of all the employees who 
are administering and enforcing the laws 
we pass. 

I want to take this opportunity also to 
thank Senator ALAN BIBLE and the other 
members of the Senate District Com- 
mittee for their excellent cooperation in 


solving our mutual problems in connec- 


tion with the affairs of the District of 
Columbia, and I am certain that during 
the 2d session of the 86th Congress we 
shall be able to pass all the legislation 
necessary to operate the Commission 
form of government successfully in the 
District of Columbia. 


We are proud of the record made by 
the Committee on the District of Co- 
lumbia in the Ist session of the 86th 
Congress during which we have secured 
House passage of 24 House bills and 11 
Senate acts. I am pleased to present 
the following detailed account of the 
actions of our committee during this 
session: 


DISTRICT BILLS, ACTS, AND RESOLUTIONS IN CON- 
NECTION WITH WHICH THE HOUSE DISTRICT 
COMMITTEE HAS TAKEN ACTION DURING THE 
1ST SESSION OF THE 86TH CONGRESS 
H.R. 20, premarital examination of appli- 

cants for marriage licenses, provide for. 

HR. 76, small claims and conciliation 
branch of Municipal Court, amend act to 
increase jurisdiction to $100. 

House Joint Resolution 297, Heliport, Com- 
missioners authorized to make study con- 
cerning establishment, construction, and op- 
eration of. 

H.R, 303, oldest inhabitants in the District 
of Columbia, conveyance of certain real 
property to. 

HR. 345, ophthalmic products, prohibit 
advertisement of retail sales price of. 

House Concurrent Resolution 388, memo- 
Tials to great statesmen of the United States 
in District of Columbia should be living 
memorials, provide for. 

H.R. 580, law, practice of, amend act. 

HR. 835, attachment, and garnishment, 
amend law by modifying provisions for. 

HR. 836, attachment, and garnishment, 
amend law by modifying provisions for. 

H.R. 874, banking system, dual, provide 
for in District of Columbia. 

H.R. 875, dangerous weapons act, amend, 
creating a presumption in connection with 
the possession of. 

HR. 1378, Unemployment Compensation 
Act, amend. 

H.R. 1379, home rule, provide for in Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

H.R, 1380, Unemployment Compensation 
Act, amend, 

H.R. 1647, Association of Childhood Edu- 
canon International, exempt certain real 
and personal property from tax in 
District of 8 PEREN 

HR. 1844, Life Insurance Act, District of 
Columbia, amend. 

H.R. 2317, licensing and bonding of col- 
lection agencies, provide for. 

H.R. 2318, closing-out sale, provide for 
regulation of. 

HR. 2321, home rule, provide for elected 
commission form of government. 

H.R. 2322, miloage tax, exempt certain com- 
mon carriers of passengers from. 

HR. 2329, wages, exempt from attachment 
and garnishment in the District of Columbia. 

HR. 2511, penalties for willful conceal- 
ment of goods on premises of stores, pro- 
vide for. 
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H.R. 2518, evidence, provide for admission 
of in courts of District of Columbia. 

HR. 2519, responsibility for criminal con- 
duct, provide for. 

H.R. 2522, retirement of judges of munici- 
pal court, municipal court of appeals and 
Juvenile court, amend. 

H.R. 2530, widows, widowers, minor chil- 
dren, amend act granting right of possession 
of property. 

H.R. 2749, Policemen and Firemen’s Re- 
tirement and Disability Act, amend to make 
benefits apply to widows, orphans. 

H.R. 2750, Policemen and Firemen's Re- 
tirement and Disability Act, applicable to 
retired former members of Police and Fire 
Departments. 

H.R. 2755, penalties, establish certain in- 
creases for habitual criminals. 

H.R. 2756, admissibility of confessions in 
criminal prosecutions, provide for. 

H.R. 3004, evidence, rules to follow in in- 
sanity cases. 

H.R. 3030, retirement compensation, Di- 
rector, Metropolitan Police Force Band, pro- 
vide for. 

H.R. $298, taxes, income, charitable con- 
tributions, deductible even though activities 
not carried on in District. 

H.R. 3494, clergymen, communications 
made to them shall be considered privileged. 

HR. 3656, Unemployment Compensation 
Act, amend. 

H.R. 3663, schoolchildren, purchase bus 
tickets from commissioners at reduced 
prices. 

H.R, 3664, schoolchildren, amend act relat- 
ing to fares. 

H.R. 3735, Policemen and Firemen's Re- 
tirement and Disability Act, applicable to 
retired former members of Police and Fire 
Departments, their widows, widowers and 
ehildren. 

H.R. 3855, public adjusters, provide for li- 
censing of. 

HR, 4005, physical therapy, regulate prac- 
tice of by registered physical therapists. 

H.R. 4071, Business corporation act, amend. 

H.R. 4072, regulation of the practice of 
dentistry, amend act. 

H.R, 4073, placement of children in family 
homes, amend act. 

H.R. 4109, chiropractic—provide for issu- 
ance of a license to Anderson Brown. 

H.R. 4192, ministers, certain communica- 
tions considered privileged. 

H.R. 4282, Sisters of the Visitation, of 
Georgetown, supplement and modify act re- 
lating to corporate powers. 

H.R. 4283, Income and Franchise Tax Act, 
1947, exempt certain officers of executive 
branch from payment of. 

HR. 4286, school census, amend act pro- 
viding for taking of. 

H.R. 4400, home rule, provide for in Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

HR. 4454, trustees, certain 8535 
eliminate restriction on number of 
| H.R. 4492, Policemen and Firemen’s Re- 
tirement and Disability Act, applicable to 
retired former members of Police and Fire 
Departments, their widows, widowers, and 
children, 

H.R. 4585, garnishments, amend law by 
modifying provisions for. 

H.R. 4630, H.R. 4631, H.R. 4632, H.R. 4633, 
H.R. 4634, H.R. 4635, H.R. 4636, H.R. 4637, ELR. 
4638, H.R. 4639, H.R, 4640, H.R. 4641, HR. 
4642, H.R. 4643, H.R. 4683, H.R. 4694, HR. 


4715, H.R. 4726, H.R. 4754, home rule, provide 


for in District of Columbia, 

H.R. 4810, sales tax, exempt sales of food 
for human consumption. 

H.R. 4820, home rule, provide for in District 
of Columbia. 

H.R. 4853, indecent publications, amend act 
relating thereto. 

H.R. 5210, A.B.C. Act, amend, permit Board 
to use discretion in requirement relating to 
the serving of beer at public tables. 
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H.R. 5244, domestic relations branch of 
municipal court, extend jurisdiction to cover 
the adjudication of the interests of husband 
and wife of personal and real property. 

H.R. 5490, licensing of persons engaged in 
budget planning services, provide for. 

H.R 5534, George Mason Memorial, name of 
14th Street Bridge. 

H.R. 5549, garnishments, amend law by 
modifying provisions for. 

H.R. 5633, medical expenses, amend Income 
and Franchise Tax Act relative to deductions 
of. 

H.R. 5677, home rule, provide for in District 
of Columbia, 

H.R. 5889, indigents in judicial proceedings 
in the District of Columbia, provide for rep- 
resentation, 

H.R. 6123, indecent publications, amend 
law relating thereto. 

H.R, 6163, creation of Office of Administra- 
tor for Legal Assignments, provide for. 

H.R. 6272, license, pharmacy, provide for 
issuance to Diodato Villamena. 

H.R. 6301, tax refund to retail dealers on 
motor-vehicile fuels lost due to evaporation 
and shrinkage. 

H.R. 6302, National Guard, amend act with 
respect to the compensation of certain civil- 
ian employees of. 

H.R. 6378, American Society of Internation- 
al Law, use certain real estate in District of 
Columbia as natianal headquarters. 

H.R. 6454, American War Mothers, Inc., 
exempt certain property from taxation. 

H.R. 6585, Teachers’ Salary Act of 1955, 
amend, grant additional compensation to 
coaches. 

H.R. 6662, Hospital Center Act, amend, ex- 
tend time during which appropriations may 
be made. 

HR. 6668, corporations act as trustees un- 
der deeds of trust, amend Business Corpora- 
tion Act to permit. 

H.R, 6738, fire prevention and safety laws 
applicable to schools in District of Columbia, 
etrengthen. 

H.R. 6772, annuities payable to certain an- 
nuitants from teachers’ retirement and an- 
nuity found, increase. 

H.R. 6773, Real Estate Commission, em- 
powered to suspend or revoke licenses for 
certain activities by licensees. 

H.R. 6820, tax refund to retail dealers on 
motor-vehicle fuels lost due to e 
and shrinkage, 

H.R. 6821, law, practice of, prohibit certain 
persons from engaging In. 

H.R, 6893, Stadium Act, amend with re- 
spect to motor-vehicle parking area. 

H.R. 6929, illustrations in District of 
Columbia annual report, allow use of. 

H.R. 7074, Veterans of Foreign Wars, trans- 
fer tax exemption from building formerly 
owned by them to property now owned. 

H.R. 7124, tuition, payment of by certain 
persons who attend public schools in Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

H.R. 7145, mortgage loans by insurance 
companies, permit loans up to 75 percent of 
property value, 

H.R. 7375, A B. C. act amend, require re- 
tallers and wholesalers to file with A.B.C. 
Board minimum price of alcoholic beverages. 

H.R. 7429, guardian, minor child, actions 
relating to. 

H.R. 7458, bags, plastic, prohibit-sale and 
distribution of. 

H.R. 7493, taxicabs, installation of meters 
in, repeal section 8 of Appropriations Act, 
1960. 

H.R. 7507, tax, income and franchise, 
amend act with respect to deductions for 
charitable contributions. 

H.R. 7639, license to practice dentistry, 
permit Hans Musaeus to take examination, 

H.R. 7653, dogs, reguired to be kept on 
leash when they are in streets or other 
public places. 
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H.R. 7683. Veterans of Foreign Wars, trans- 
fer tax exemption from building formerly 
owned by them to property now owned. 

H.R. 7714, television service contractors, 
dealers, technicians, provide for regulation 
and licensing of. 

H.R. 7907, St. Ann's Infant Asylum, amend 
act of incorporation. 

H.R. 7989, Cultural Center, national, pro- 
vide for deposit in special fund in the Treas- 
ury of the United States 1 mill out of every 
$1 for the advancement of. 

H.R. 7996, National Woman's Party, Inc., 
exempt certain property from taxation, 

H.R. 8081, home rule, provide for in Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

H.R. 8143, Cultural Center, National, pro- 
vide for deposit in special fund in the Treas- 
ury of the United States 1 mill out of every 
$1 for the advancement of. 

H.R. 8204, suits against employees of Dis- 
trict of Columbia government arising out of 
thelr operation of vehicles in scope of em- 
ployment, defense of. 

H.R. 8223, Cultural Center, National, pro- 
vide for deposit in special fund in the Treas- 
ury of the United States 1 mill out of every 
$1 for the advancement of. 

H.R. 8225, paregoric, amend Uniform Nar- 
cotic Drug Act to permit dispensing of by 
oral as well as written prescription. 

H.R. 8285, salary increase, teachers, school 
officers, board of education employees. 

H.R. 8320, District of Columbia Teachers 
College, authorize conferring of M.A, degree 
to certain students. 

H.R. 8326, salary increase, teachers, school 
officers, Board of Education employees. 

H.R. 8357, pensions, trusts, exempt from 
laws relating to perpetuities, restraints on 
alienation, and accumulation of income. 

H.R. 8391, Junior College Division within 
District of Columbia Teachers College, au- 
thorize. 

H.R. 8392, Stadium Act of 1957, amend. 

H.R. 8415, Nonsovereign State, provide for 
admission of District: of Columbia into 
Union as a. 

H.R. 8493, Space Cadet Corps, incorporate. 

H.R. 8527, pensions, trusts, exempt from 
laws relating to perpetuities, restraints on 
alienation, and accumulation of income, 

H.R. 8693, Domestic Relations Branch, 
Municipal Court, extend jurisdiction to 
cover adjudication of the interests of hus- 
band and wife of real and personal prop- 
erty. 

H.R. 8696, Police and Firemen’s Salary Act 
of 1958, amend to remove certain inequities. 

H.R. 8697, Redevelopment Act of 1945, 
amend with respect to the requirements for. 
adoption of a redevelopment plan for a proj- 
ect area. z 

H.R. 8709, trading stamps, permit use of in 
District of Columbia. 

HR. 8734, age, prohibit unjust discrimina- 
tion in employment because of. 

H.R. 8768, AB. C. Act, amend, require re- 
tailers and wholesalers to file with AB.. 
Board minimum price of alcoholic beverages. 

Senate Joint Resolution 52, heliport, Com- 
missioners authorized to make study con- 
cerning establishment, construction, and op- 
eration of. 

S. 643, assessment for public improvements, 
to permit District of Columbia officials to use 
registered and certified mail in notifying 
property owners of, 

S. 644, census, school, to amend the act 
regarding. 

S. 645, dangerous buildings, to amend act 
regarding removal of. 

S. 660, Business Corporation Act, to amend. 

S. 685, Association for Childhood Educa- 
tion International, exempt certain real and 
personal property from property tax in Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

S. 715, indecent publications, amend law 
relating to. 

8. 745, condemned buildings, to conform 
the method of collecting assessments on, 
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8. 746, children, regulate placement of in 
family homes, amend act. 

S. 866, illustrations in District of Columbia 
annual reports, to allow the use of, 

S. 949, ladies of the Grand Army of the 
Revublic, provide for incorporation of. 

S. 1159, Alley Dwelling Act, to amend to 
facilitate the acquisition of real property. 

S. 1315, Blue Star Mothers of America, Ine., 
provide for incorporation of. 

S. 1370, Redevelopment Act of 1945, to 
amend section 13 of. 

S. 1871, birth certificates, transcripts. of, 
to authorize Commissioners to fix and collect 
fees for in an amount which will reimburse 
the District for the cost of issuance. 

S. 1872, Domestic Relations Branch, Mu- 
nicipal Court, extend jurisdiction to cover 
adjudication of the interests of husband and 
Wife in real and personal property. 

S. 1456, appointment of two additional ju- 
yenile court judges, provide for. 

S. 1681, home rule, provide for in District 
of Columbia. 

S. 1921, United Spanish War Veterans, Inc. 
exempt certain property from taxation. 

S. 1966, insurance adjusters, public, provide 
for licensing of. 

S. 2035, guardian, minor child, actions re- 
lating thereto. 

S. 2445, District of Columbia Teachers Col. 
lege, authorize conferring of master of arts 
Gegrees to certain students. 

BILLS AND ACTS WHICH HAVE PASSED HOUSE 

DURING 15T SESSION OF 86TH CONGRESS 


H.R. 303, Oldest Inhabitants in the District 
of Columbia, conveyance of certain real 
property to. 

H.R. 836, attachment and garnishment, 
amend law by modifying provisions for. 

H.R. 1844, Life Insurance Act, District of 
Columbia, amend. 

H.R. 2317, licensing and bonding of collec- 
tion agencies, provide for. 

H.R. 2318, closing out sale, provide for reg- 
ulation ot. 

ER. 2322, mileage tax, exempt certain 
common carriers of passengers from. 

H.R. 3030, retirement compensation, Di- 
rector, Metropolitan Police Force Band, pro- 
vide for. 

ER. 3735, Policemen and Firemen’s Re- 
tirement and Disability Act, applicable to 
retired former members of police and fire 
departments, their widows, widowers, and 
children. 

HR. 4072, regulation of the practice of 
dentistry, amend act. 

H.R. 4192, ministers, certain communica- 
tions considered privileged. 

HR. 4282, Sisters of the Visitation of 
Georgetown, supplement and modify act re- 
lating to corporate powers. 

H.R. 4283, Income and Franchise Tax Act, 
1947, exempt certain officers of executive 
branch from payment of. 

ILR. 4454, trustees, certain corporations, 
eliminate restriction on number of. 

H.R. 5534, George Mason Memorial, name 
of 14th Street Bridge. 

H.R. 6123, indecent publications, amend 
law relating thereto. 

HR. 6378, American Society of Interna- 
tional Law, use certain real estate in District 
of Columbia as national headquarters. 

HR. 6585, Teachers’ Salary Act of 1955, 
amend, grant additional compensation to 
coaches. 

H.R. 6662, Hospital Center Act, amend, ex- 
tend time during which appropriations may 
be made. 

HR. 7145, life Insurance, amend act to 
regulate, permit insurance companies to al- 
low mortgage loans up to 75 percent of prop- 
erty value. 

H.R. 7683, Veterans of Foreign Wars, trans- 


fer tax exemption from building formerly: 


owned by them to property now owned. 
HR. 7907. St. Ann’s Infant Asylum, amend 
act of Incorporation, 
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HR. 8225, Uniform Narcotic Drug Act, 
amend, permit paregoric to be dispensed by 
oral as well as written prescription. 

H.R. 8392, Stadium Act of 1957, amend. 

H.R. 8527, trusts, pensions, exempt from 
laws relating to perpetuities, restraints on 
alienation, and accumulation of income. 

S. 643, assessment for public improve- 
ments, to permit District of Columbia offi- 
cials to use registered and certified mail in 
notifying property owners of. 

S. 660, Business Corporation Act, to amend. 

S. 685, Association for Childhood Educa- 
tion International, exempt certain real and 
personal property from property tax in Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

S. 746, children, regulate placement of in 
family homes, amend act. 

S. 866, illustrations in District of Colum- 
bia annual reports, to allow the use of. 

S. 949, Ladies of the Grand Army of the 
Republic, provide for incorporation of. 

S. 1371, birth certificates, transcripts of, to 
authorize Commissioners to fix and collect 
fees for in an amount which will reimburse 
the District for the cost of their issuance. 

8. 1372, domestic relations branch, munic- 
ipal court, extend jurisdiction to cover ad- 
judicatlon of the interests of husband and 
wife in real and personal property. 

S. 1921, United Spanish War Veterans, Inc, 
exempt certain property from taxation. 

S. 2085, guardian, minor child, actions re- 
lating thereto. 

S. 2445, District of Columbia Teachers Col- 
lege, authorize conferring of master of arts 
degrees to certain students. 

DISTRICT BILLS AND ACTS WHICH PASSED BOTH 
HOUSE AND SENATE DURING THE 1ST SESSION 
OF THE 86TH CONGRESS AND WERE SENT TO 
THE PRESIDENT FOR HIS SIGNATURE 


H.R. 303, Oldest Inhabitants in the District 
of Columbia, conveyance of certain real prop- 
erty to (Public Law 86-216). 

H.R. 836, attachment and garnishment, 
amend law by modifying provisions for (Pub- 
lic Law 86-130). 

H.R. 2317, licensing and bonding of collec- 
tion agencies, provide for (Public Law 86- 
217). 

HR. 2318, closing out sale, provide for 
regulation of (Public Law 86-219). 

H.R. 3030, retirement compensation, Direc- 
5 Metropolitan Police Force Band, provide 

or. 

H.R. 3735, Policemen and Firemen’s Retire- 
ment and Disability Act, applicable to retired 
former members of police and fire depart- 
ments, their widows, widowers, and children. 

H.R. 4072, regulation of the practice of 
dentistry, amend act (Public Law 86-98). 

H.R. 4282, Sisters of the Visitation, of 
Georgetown, supplement and modify act re- 
lating to corporate powers (Public Law &6- 
32 


). 

H.R. 4454, trustees, certain corporations, 
eliminate restriction on number of (Public 
Law 86-83). 

H.R. 6534, George Mason Memorial, name 
of 14th Street Bridge (Public Law 86-86). 

H.R. 6378, American Society of Interna- 
tional Law, use certain real estate in District 
of Columbia as national headquarters (Pub- 
lic Law 86-208). 

H.R. 6662, Hospital Center Act, amend, ex- 
tend time during which appropriations may 
be made (Public Law 86-85). 

H.R. 7145, mortgage loans by insurance 
companies, permit loans up to 75 percent of 
property value. 

H.R. 7683, Veterans of Foreign Wars, trans- 
fer tax exemption from building formerly 
owned by them to property now owned. 

H.R. 7907, St. Ann’s Infant Asylum, amend 
act of incorporatoin (Public Law 86-202). 

H.R. 8225, paregoric, amend Uniform Nar- 
cotic Drug Act to permit dispensing of by 
oral as well as written prescription (Public 
Law 86-206). 

H.R. 8392, Stadium Act of 1947, amend. 
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HR. 8527, pensions, trusts, exempt from 
laws relating to perpetuities, restraints on 
alienation, and accumulation of income 
(Public Law 86-201). 

8. 643, assessment for public improvements, 
to permit District of Columbia officials to use 
registered and certified mail in notifying 
property owners of (Public Law 86-48). 

S. 660, Business Corporation Act, to amend 
(Public Law 86-106). 

S. 685, Association for Childhood Education 
International, exempt certain real and per- 
sonal property from property tax in District 
of Columbia (Private Law 86-156). 

S. 746, children, regulate placement of in 
family homes, amend act (Public Law 86- 
177). 

8.866, illustrations in District of Columbia 
annual reports, to allow the use of (Public 
Law 86-101). 

S. 949. Ladies of the Grand Army of the 
Republic, provide for incorporation of (Pub- 
lic Law 86-47). 

S. 1371, birth certificates, transcripts of, to 
authorize Commissioners to fix and collect 
fees for in an amount which will reimburse 
the District for the cost of issuance (Public 
Law 86-178). 

S. 1372, Domestic Relations Branch, Muni- 
cipal Court, extend jurisdiction to cover ad- 
judication of the interests of husband and 
wife in real and personal property (Public 
Law 86-241). 

S. 1921, United Spanish War Veterans, Inc., 
exempt certain property from taxation (Pri- 
vate Law 96-161). 

S. 2035, guardian, minor child, actions re- 
lating thereto (Public Law 86-268). 

5. 2445, District of Columbia Teachers Col- 
lege, authorize conferring of M.A. degrees to 
certain students. 


DISTRICT BILLS WHICH PASSED THE HOUSE DUR- 
ING THE 1ST SESSION OF THE 86TH CONGRESS 
AND ARE PENDING BEFORE THE SENATE 
H.R. 1884, Life Insurance Act, District of 

Columbia, amend. 

H.R. 2322, mileage tax, exempt certain com- 
mon carriers of passengers from. 
HR. 6123, indecent publications, amend 

l.w relating thereto. 

H.R. 6585, Teachers’ Salary Act of 1955, 
amend, grant additional compensation to 
coaches, 


DISTRICT BILLS WHICH PASSED THE HOUSE DUR- 
ING THE 1ST SESSION OF THE 86TH CONGRESS, 
WERE AMENDED AND PASSED BY THE SENATE, 
AND WHICH WILL PROBABLY BE SENT TO CON- 
FERENCE FOR ACTION 


H.R. 4192, ministers, certain communica~ 
tions considered privileged. 

H.R. 4283, Income and Franchise Tax Act, 
1947, exempt certain officers of executive 
branch from payment of. 

ELR. 6123, indecent publications, to amend 
law relating thereto? 

S. 715, indecent publications, to amend law 
relating thereto? 


1 These two bills, one passed by the House 
and the other by the Senate, contain difer- 
ences which will probably be resolved in con- 
ference. 


New Aid Against Forest Fires 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. FRANCIS CASE 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 
Mr. CASE of South Dakota, Mr. 


President, the effectiveness of a new 
firefighting tool was well demonstrated 
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recently when a forest fire raged out of 
control around the city of Deadwood, 
S. Dak. 

That tool is bentonite, a white clay 


- which is powdered, mixed with water, 


and dumped on forest fires from low- 
flying aircraft.to smother crown fires. 

More than half of the world’s produc- 
tion of bentonite comes from plants lo- 
cated at Belle Fourche, S. Dak. 

It is possible that the historic city of 
Deadwood would be nothing but ashes 
today were it not for the prompt and 
effective use of this firefighting agent by 
the courageous men who fought back 
the flames. 

United Press International, reporting 
on the use of bentonite in the fire, called 
it “a miracle worker.” It credited Paul 
Bechtner, Chicago, general manager of 
the American Colloid Co., with first hit- 
ting upon the idea. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, I ask that this article by United 
Press International be reprinted. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Sloux Falls (S. Dak.) Argus- 
Leader, Sept. 13, 1959] 
CLar MIXTURE EFFECTIVE AGAINST DEADWOOD 


\ 

BELLE FOURCHE, S. Dax.—Bentonite, the 
clay of a thousand uses, is proving its lf in 
a dramatic new job in South Dakota. 

The white, extremely water absorbent clay, 
has turned out to be a miracle worker in 
fighting forest fire. 

Put to its first major test in combating thé 
raging fire in the Deadwood vicinity last 
week, the bentonite slurry dumped from 
planes is drawing high praise from the 
smoke-begrimed linemen to the top Forest 
Service official who has seen it in action. 

In fighting fires the bentonite, shipped 
from a plant here in powder form, is mixed 
with water to form a slurry and pumped 
into planes such as B-24's and Navy TBM 
patrol bombers. 

The pilot zooms in low over his target, 
releases his tank of slurry—and the crown 
fire is out. 

Those who have watched the magic slurry 
work say it is just like snuffing a candle. 
All that remains is the ground fire’ at the 
base of the trees and a puff of white smoke. 

Workers say a cold wave follows the plane, 
a sharp relief to the workers and a fire 
deterrent. 

Fighting fire with bentonite is the brain 
child of Paul Bechtner, Chicago, general 
manager of the American Colloid Co, 

The idea was first tried in a Black Hills 
demonstration several weeks ago. 

Forest Service officials were so impressed 
that further demonstrations were made at 
Missoula, Mont., and Boise, Idaho. 

But it was in the Deadwood fire that the 
slurry appeared to have proved to be the 
newest weapon to combat fires in forests. 

Details of the development were outlined 
here by Joe Hofer, office manager for Amer- 
ican Colloid’s Belle Fourche plant, which 
has been doing the basic work on the idea, 

Hofer said in combating fires, efforts are 
made to cool the blaze and snuff it out. 
Bentonite slurry has the capacity to both 
cool and to smother. 

He said a demonstration of the slurry had 
been scheduled at Custer Tuesday, but when 
the Deadwood fire broke out, all hands 
turned to combating the blaze. 

At first only two planes were used. Then 
the slurry proved so effective that two more 
were brought in. By noon Thursday, over 
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50,000 gallons of slurry had been dumped on 
the Deadwood fire and four planes were in 
action. 

Firefighters have credited the slurry with 
preventing the Deadwood blaze from break- 
ing out of control on the hill behind St. 
Joseph's Hospital at Deadwood Wednesday 
afternoon. 

Thus far, Hofer said 1,116 bags of bento- 
nite—55 tons—have been shipped to the 
mixing headquarters at the Spearfish airport. 

Hofer said Forest Service officials who have 
seen the slurry work say “benonite is the 
weapon to use.” 

In battling the Deadwood fire, the first 
load was dyed so the pilot could see how his 
load was dumped. After that, however, 
there just wasn't time to bother with dying 
the slurry. 

Claude Acord, American Colloid plant su- 
perintendent here, and Dick Pridgeon, assist- 
ant superintendent, supervised the mixing 
and loading operations. 

The local plant had to construct a special 
pump to transfer the slurry from mixing 
tanks to the plane. The pump taken 
to Missoula, Mont., for a demonstration and 
Forest Service officials here were so Impressed 
they wouldn't let the pump be returned. 

So the plant here constructed a new pump, 
luckily finishing it just in time to help fight 
the Deadwood fire. 

Hofer said several demonstrations are 
scheduled in Chicago, West Virginia, and 
other spots. 

However, he said before they are con- 
ducted, the local crews will take a rest and 
construct more equipment. 

Bentonite is a colloidal clay that swells 
13 times its dry weight when it becomes wet. 

It is used in many ways by industry, in- 
cluding the manufacture of face powder, 
gunpowder, and steel. It is used to seal 
dams and is an important component of the 
“drillers mud“ used in oll-well drilling. 

Boneonite is mined in open pit mines 
along the Belle Fourche River and in Wyo- 
ming and Canada. It lies in beds several 
feet thick, at the surface of the ground or 
with as much as 20 feet of dirt overburden. 

Processing consists of drying it in huge 
Kilns, grinding it to a powder, and packaging. 

More than half of the world's production 
of bentonite has come from plants located 
In and near Belle Fourche for the past 25 
years. There are now four plants head- 
quartering at Belle Fourche. 


Failure of Congress To Provide Needed 
Changes in Existing Farm Laws 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. WILSON. Mr. Speaker, as we 
approach the close of the 1st session of 
the 86th Congress, I wish to take this 
opportunity to make a frank and honest 
appraisal of the failure of Congress to 
provide needed changes in existing, obso- 
lete farm laws which virtually everyone 
agrees are not really beneficial to farm- 
ers or agriculture generally. 

Throughout history agriculture has 
often been faced with problems of short- 
ages or surpluses. At the present time 
we are blessed with a God-given agricul- 
tural abundance brought about by a 
combination of generally good growing 
conditions and most important—the effi- 
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ciency, creativeness, and hard work of 
farmers and ranchers. 

The surpluses of some crops, particu- 
larly wheat, which have been created in 
most instances through unwise, un- 
needed, and unrealistic production in- 
centive programs present serious prob- 
lems, should have had remedial atten- 
tion by this Congress. A stable, sound, 
expanding, and prosperous agriculture 
demands that Congress realistically face 
this pressing domestic problem. But the 
Democrat-controlled Congress has failed 
to act despite the presentation of reason- 
able, realistic, and beneficial proposals 
from this administration which had bi- 
partisan support. 

It is most unfortunate that this Con- 
gress has failed to accept and discharge 
its responsibilities on fundamental farm 
legislation. 

The failure to honestly and coura- 
geously legislate to improve the farm 
surplus situation may be partially attrib- 
uted to the surplus of another element. 
I refer to the surplus of demagoguery 
about agriculture during this session that 
has prevented attempts at statesmanship 
and placed roadblocks in the path of 
needed and beneficial legislative changes, 

It almost appears sometimes that 
there are some public figures who would 
prefer to perpetuate certain farm prob- 
lems so that they can exploit them for 
political purposes rather than dealing 
with them decisively and constructively 
in an attempt to find a real solution. 

I know it is most disillusioning to many 
Members of the Congress to witness the 
efforts by some of our colleagues to shift 
responsibility for the failure to enact 
needed farm laws. Lest anyone forget, 
under our constitutional form of govern- 
ment it is still the Congress that passes 
the laws, and it is intellectually dishon- 
est to. infer that the executive branch is 
to be blamed because new laws were not 
passed. 

There has been an overpowering sur- 
plus of demagoguery in recent months by 
some public figures who repeatedly em- 
phasize in speeches and statements the 
need for changes in the farm programs. 
These same speeches and statements 
usually also attack and minimize the rec- 
ommendations submitted by the Presi- 
dent in his agricultural message last 
January and followed with testimony by 
the Secretary of Agriculture and the ac- 
tual submission of draft legislation. 

It almost appears some persons reason 
that the more they attack, the less they 
are obliged to offer constructive sugges- 
tions. Carried to extremes it would al- 
most seem some have concluded that if 
they attack the administration enough 
they can completely divert attention 
from their failure to offer anything con- 
structive. 

Yes, there has been a great surplus of 
attacking and criticizing from some 
Members of Congress and a great short- 
age of constructive suggestions. 

Iam convinced that the American peo- 
ple will not be fooled by such dema- 
goguery and unethical political tactics. 
The people of this Nation will remember 
that the House of Representatives in the 
1st session of the 86th Congress was con- 
trolled almost 2 to 1 by the Democrats. 
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The proportion in the Senate is almost 
the same. It does not make much logic 
for Democrats to attack the administra- 
tion for shortcomings in farm legislation 
when the Congress is so overwhelmingly 
controlled by their party. 

In the House Committee on Agricul- 
ture there are 22 Democrats and 12 Re- 
publicans. With this kind of proportion 
there has been a feeling of futility on the 
part of the minority. 

Let me cite some examples: In the 
case of poultry and eggs there were se- 
vere attacks upon the Department and 
the administration. But those who 
shouted the loudest for some kind of 
action were most bankrupt of ideas 
when it came to suggesting or passing 
any legislation. In contrast, the De- 
partment has proceeded with poultry 
and egg promotion programs cooperat- 
ing with farm groups and the poultry 
and egg industry. The Department has 
also initiated buying programs, and we 
are making progress with a difficult 
situation. 

All of us want poultry and egg farmers 
to receive a fair return for their labors, 
but the demagogic attacks and un- 
founded charges by some public figures 
have certainly done nothing to improve 
the situation. 

The Congress is controlled 2 to 1 by 
the Democrats. If they have some 
magical plan for poultry and eggs, why 
do they not pass it. The fact of the 
matter is they know that everything is 
being done that can feasibly be done, 
but many are not fair enough to admit 
it and would rather inflame public 
opinion by critical statements. 

Certainly we are not going to repeat 
the egg fiasco of 1950 when the Govern- 
ment purchased eggs and stored them 
in caves in Kansas until they rotted and 
were destroyed at great expense and 
great damage to the poultry and egg 
industry. 

The hog situation is similar. Histori- 
cally, we have ups and downs on the 
hog price charts. I know it is the ob- 
jective of most. Members of Congress to 
lessen the intensity of drops in hog 
prices, but the worst thing for the hog 
industry is a lot of reckless statements. 
The next worst thing would be the pas- 
sage of some of the cockeyed proposals 
that would get the Government in the 
hog business at the time we are trying 
to get less Government intervention in 
other so-called basic crops where we 
have had such a sad experience. Some 
of the wild production payment schemes 
for hogs that have been discussed would 
cost hog producers and other taxpayers 
considerable outlays of money and would 
seriously weaken the entire hog industry 
which is today basically sound. 

The case of tobacco and wheat is es- 
pecially graphic in evidencing the failure 
of Congress to pass realistic corrective 
legislation. After weeks of trials and 
procrastination Congress finally sent the 
President legislation for wheat and to- 
bacco that would have continued obso- 
lete farm laws which have created the 
very difficulties we are now trying to 
straighten out. 

Nearly everyone admits that existing 
farm laws are not adequate for a modern 
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dynamic agriculture. Yet the Democrat- 
controlled Congress passed a farm bill 
that would have rigidly pegged prices at 
a time when we are striving to compete 
and expand markets. Winston-Salem, 
N.C., a few years ago was the largest 
tobacco market in the world, but today it 
is in southern Rhodesia, Africa. Cotton 
is another vivid example of what hap- 
pens. This country has lost two-thirds 
of its world cotton market because of un- 
realistic inflexible pricing. 

And yet with these facts, Congress has 
the nerve to insult the intelligence of 
the American people and pass farm leg- 
islation that would give us more of the 
same. Two wrongs do not make a right. 
In fact a continuation of the old out- 
moded laws would have further com- 
pounded our perplexing farm surplus 
problems and fortunately the President 
vetoed both measures for wheat and to- 
bacco. 

The vetoed wheat bill also would have 
made a compulsory cut of 25 percent in 
acreage for each wheat farm. Now this 
may not be a serious problem in some of 
the inefficient wheat raising areas where 
a few years ago they were producing vir- 
tually no wheat at all. These small 15- 
acre plots are mostly in areas where the 
farmer could take the cut in acreage and 
divert those acres into some other alter- 
native crop almost equally as good. 

But the traditional wheat-growing 
farmers of this country could not live 
with the 25-percent cut in acreage. It 
is unfair to them and devastatingly dam- 
aging to our Nation’s agriculture that is 
dynamic and must be allowed to expand 
and prosper along with the rest of the 
expanding and prospering economy. 

It is inconceivable that Congress 
would attempt to saddle the American 
farmer with repetition of programs that 
have such a proven bad record. I can- 
not imagine a single Member of Con- 
gress going to the precincts and telling 
his constituents, whether they be farm- 
ers or other taxpayers, in the towns and 
cities that he voted for the continuance 
of a program that has been proven so 
unworkable. This Congress had an op- 
portunity to support and pass the 
Belcher amendment on wheat which 
was conceived on a bipartisan basis. 
The Belcher amendment was supported 
by the administration and offered a rea- 


sonable realistic compromise by provid- ` 


ing more freedom to plant and a mini- 
mum price support providing adequate 
protection without the restriction and 
unfeasible incentives of existing pro- 
grams that have done irreparable dam- 
age to the wheat industry and the tradi- 
tional wheat farmer. 

The. responsibility for lack of states- 
manship in agricultural legislation must 
objectively be laid at the feet of the 
Democrat controlled 86th Congress. 
This is a matter of great concern, not 
only to farmers but our entire popula- 
tion. We hear the statement that when 
farm income drops so do the sales of 
steel companies and the farm machinery 
manufacturers. This is so true, but 
here again what are the facts? 

In recent weeks several of the farm 
machinery companies have reported the 
best years in their history. Steel sales 
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were an all-time high until the recent 
strike and much of this was purchased 
directly or indirectly by farmers and 
ranchers. 

Certainly there are serious problems 
facing individual farmers and ranchers 
with their operations. The cost price 
squeeze and related problems are every- 
day examples of this and certainly the 
Department of Agriculture and the Con- 
gress are striving to correct these in 
every feasible way. Let me cite some 
basic statistics which prove that agri- 
culture is fundamentally strong: 

First. Although the cost-price squeeze 
still exists as a basic problem, spiraling 
inflation has been almost halted. During 
the period from 1940 to 1952, the index 
of prices paid by farmers, including in- 
terest, taxes d wage rates, increased 
more than 100 percent. From January 
1953 to August 1959, this index rose only 
5 percent. s 

Second. Farm assets are at an alltime 
high—$203 billion as of January 1, 1959. 

Third. Farmers have only $11 in debts 
for each $100 of assets. In 1940, the 
ratio was $19 for each $100. 

Fourth. Owner equities rose 8 percent 
last year to a peak on January 1, 1959, of 
$197.8 billion. 

Fifth. Farm ownership is also at a rec- 
ord high. Two out of every three farms 
are free of mortgage debt. 

Sixth. The family farm continues to 
dominate agriculture. Ninety-six per- 
cent of our farms and ranches are family 
operations, about the same percentage as 
30 years ago. 

Seventh. Farm exports in the past 3 
years have averaged over $4 billion an- 
nually—higher than any other 3-year 
period in the Nation's history. 

Eighth, Big exports are benefiting the 
American people in two major ways: 
They strengthen farm prices and incomes 
and, by meeting urgent requirements of - 
needy people abroad, they promote the 
interests of world peace. 

Ninth. The inventory value of live- 
steck on farms for January 1, 1959, was 
$18.1 billion—higher by 29 percent than 
& year ago. 

Tenth, The level of living on farms is 
the highest in history, based on the per- 
centage of farms with electricity, tele- 
phones, automobiles, and the purchasing 
power of the average value of farm 
products sold or traded. 

These 10 points are evidence that 

agriculture is not in the hardship plight 
that some demagogs would have us 
believe. We are making progress and 
we will make further progress if there 
is less demagoguery that undermines 
confidence in agriculture and related in- 
dustries. We will make additional prog- 
Tess if reasonable, realistic, and benefi- 
cial farm legislation is enacted early next 
year. 
Without the needed legislative 
changes, the Department of Agriculture 
is continuing to do the best possible job 
with the means available. 

Secretary Benson is a dedicated man 
and a fighter for the best interests of 
farmers. He has been a farmer most of 
his life. He has worked as a county 
agent and a representative of farm 
groups in many capacities, 
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No man or no group has a monopoly 
on all good ideas for the benefit of agri- 
culture. But, certainly, Secretary Ben- 
son who has given his life to agricul- 
ture is a proven authority, especially in 
comparison to some of the self-appointed 
farm experts whose credentials and ex- 
perience are very much lacking. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend 
my remarks, I include the following re- 
port: 

REPORT OF DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE SUB- 

MITTED BY EZRA TAFT BENSON, SECRETARY 


FOREIGN AGRICULTURE SERVICE 


This administration is proud of the part 
it has played in making U.S. agricultural 
commodities available to other countries of 
the world. 

In the past 3 years, agricultural experts 
have been higher than in any other similar 
period in American history, averaging over 
$4 billion annually. Currently yearly pro- 
duction from 40 million acres of U.S. crop- 
land is moving overseas. That represents an 
area equal to the harvested acreage of the 
eight Rocky Mountain and the three Pacific 
Coast States. 

These exports have strentghened prices 
and incomes of our farmers. Exports, 
though essential to every segment of the 
agricultural economy, have been especially 
important to wheat, feed grain, and rice 
producers; cotton and tobacco farmers; fruit 
growers; poultrymen; and producers of oll- 
seeds. 


At the same time, our shipments of food 
and fiber have strentghened American for- 
eign policy. As we know, communism 
flourishes in a climate of want and hunger. 
Therefore, in meeting urgent human needs 
in the underdeveloped countries of the 
world, we are making our abundance—as 
Persident Eisenhower has requested—serve 
the cause of world peace. 

The highly favorable farm export situa- 
tion that prevails in this country today did 
not, in any sense, ‘just happen.” It Is the 
direct result of a carefully conceived plan 
of operation put into effect by this admin- 
istration when it came into office in 1953. 

Export statistics show that work was 
needed—and that work was done. From a 
low point of $2.8 billion in the fiscal year 
1952-53, our farm product exports were built 
up steadily. In 1956-57, oversea shipments 
amounted to over $4.7 billion—an all-time 
high record. Export volume has strayed 
high to date, averaging over $4.1 billion in 
the past 3 years. 

In setting up a program to enlarge foreign 
markets, the administration has built 
soundly. 

One of its first steps was to abolish the old 
Office of Foreign Agricultural Relations, 
which had functioned largely as a study and 
research agency, and replace it with a For- 
eign Agricultural Service. The new FAS 
was given a major specific responsibility— 
to expand export of U.S. farm products. All 
its other activities have been correlated with 
that overall objective. 

A phase of the reorganization was reestab- 
Ushing the agricultural attachés as a part 
of the Department of Agriculture. Today, 
attachés represent the interests of American 
agriculture in 51 different posts throughout 
the world. As employees of the Department 
of Agriculture, rotating between service in 
the United States and at foreign posts, at- 
tachés’ activities abroad are closely coordi- 
nated with overall U.S. farm policy. 

The administration recognized early that 
market expansion for U.S. farm products in 
many countries is being held up by high 
tariffs, embargoes, quotas, restrictions, and 
similar barriers to trade. Accordingly, it has 
been administration policy to press continu- 
ously for trade liberalization. The pressure 
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is applied through the diplomatic service (in- 
cluding participation by the agriculture at- 
tachés), American participation in periodic 
meetings under the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade, and activities of the Inter- 


‘national Monetary Fund. Much work re- 


mains to be done, but a number of countries 
have already lowered their barriers to Amer- 
ican farm products. 

The administration also recognized that 
farmers, transportation agencies, exporters, 
importers, and many other groups require 
accurate, timely information on foreign agri- 
cultural developments. To meet this need, 
the Foreign Agricultural Service has 
strengthened its reporting on a great many 
factors of foreign trade—foreign production, 
prices, policies, trade barriers, competition, 
and marketing oportunities. 

A broad program of market promotion was 
launched by the Foreign Agricultural Serv- 
ice several years ago to acquaint foreign 
consumers with the high quality and wide 
variety of American farm products, In Swit- 
verland, for example, promotion has pushed 
éxports of poultry meat from virtually noth- 
ing in 1954 to an estimated 16 million pounds 
in 1959. In most of the countries where 
American cotton is being promoted, per cap- 
ita consumption has risen significantly. In 
Japan, where a big effort has been made to 
promote wheat as a food, imports of U.S. 
wheat rose from an average of 38 million 
bushels in the 5 years 1950-54 to 51 million 
bushels in the 1957-58 marketing year. 
There are many other instances of success- 
ful promotion efforts, including participa- 
tion in food trade fairs around the world. 
Much of this promotion work is carried on 
with the enthusiastic cooperation of U.S. 
farm and trade groups. 

The administration has followed a fixed 
policy of emphasizing export sales for dol- 
lars. Largely because of the administration's 
efforts to keep prices of its commodities 
competitive in world markets, dollar sales 
in recent years have been substantial, ac- 
counting for 63 percent of the total exports. 
Dollar sales, of course, represent the tradi- 
tional, the permanent way of transacting 
business in this country. Dollar sales of 
Government-owned commodities also pro- 
mote the biggest return flow of cash to the 
US. Treasury. 
` However, some foreign countries lack dol- 
lar exchange. Recognizing this practical ob- 
stacle to trade, the administration supported 
enactment of Public Law 480—the Agricul- 
tural Trade Development and Assistance Act 
of 1954—which authorizes sales for foreign 
currencies. Foreign currency sales have 
turned out to be an unusual but effective 
means of utilizing surpluses, accounting for 
over a fourth of U.S. exports on a value basis 
since 1954. In the fiscal year 1959 more than 
half of the U.S. wheat exported—about 230 
million bushels—was sold for foreign curren- 
cies, Also moving out of the country under 
the foreign currency authorization were two- 
thirds of our exports of edible oils, a fourth 
of our rice shipments, and a fifth of our 
cotton exports. 

This administration has made good use of 
barter wherever feasible—exchanging sur- 
plus farm products for easily stored and 
urgently needed critical and strategic-mate- 
rials obtainable only in foreign countries. 
More than 60 million people in about 85 
countries are receiving U.S. food through 
voluntary relief agencies carrying on foreign 
assistance programs. Other millions of 
needy people abroad haye been assisted by 
grants of food and fiber to ease the effects 
of drought and other emergency conditions. 
This sharing of our abundance ts doing nruch 
to create good will for the United States in 
areas where Communist regimes are trying 
hard to win the allegiance and the minds of 
men. x 

Despite this good record, President Dwight 
D. Eisenhower last January called for the 
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surplus-producing nations of the world to 
explore anew additional means of using sur- 
plus food in the interests of world peace. 
Following the President's food-for-peace pro- 
posal, meetings were held with representa- 
tives of the exporting nations—Argentina, 
Australia, Canada, France—and the Food and 
Agriculture Organization (FAO). In an at- 
mosphere of friendly cooperation, possibili- 
ties and problems were explored, Possibili- 
ties showing particular promise include: 

Establishment of reserves to meet emer- 
gencies. 

Increased donations for school lunch, in- 
stitutional, and refugee feeding. 

Refugee resettlement. 

Projects for community self-help. 

Several Government agencies are cooper- 
ating in food-for-peace planning. 

Through cooperation with the other sur- 
plus-producing countries will come sound 
building. And sound bullding of food-for- 
peace progams is, in the administration's 
view, more important than speed—important 
as speed 18s. 

In the months that lle ahead, the admin- 
istration will continue to work for high-level 
exports of farm commodities. In this ef- 
fort, the administration is sure in the knowl- 
edge that it is working not only in the inter- 
ests of farmers, and the industries related 
to agriculture, but also in the interests of all 
the people. High-level exports will continue 
to strengthen farm prices and incomes for 
the agricultural segment of the economy— 
they will continue to promote peace. De- 
spite the problems inyolved, our agricultural 
abundance is a valuable national asset. 
Wisely used, this asset can and will make a 
substantial contribution to the solution of 
the great problems of our time arising from 
hunger, insecurity, and fear of war. 

COMMODITY STABILIZATION SERVICE 
Dairy prospects brighter 

The best balance in years between milk 
production and consumption of dairy prod- 
ucts is being achieved in 1959. A greater 
volume of dairy products is flowing into con- 
sumer use through commercial channels. 
Government purchases so far this market- 
ing year are down 25 percent from 1958. 
They are the lowest for the perlod since 1953 
when heavy buying began. Continued ex- 
tensive movement of Government supplies 
into many diverse channels of use has pulled 
the total dairy price-support inventory to 
its lowest level in 6 years, The market is 
now in a position to function virtually free 
of an overhang of Government stocks. 

Sound price-support actions, within legis- 
lative authorizations, are contributing to this 
improved stability for dairy producers. Milk 
production has remained at a relatively stable 
level for the past 2 or 3 years. Increased con- 
sumption is eating into the milk surplus. 


Corn program improved 


During the past year, a basic change has 
been made in the corn program to bring about 
long-needed improvements. The old un- 
workable system of acreage allotments has 
been discontinued, and farmers are now at 
liberty to make their own decisions on corn 
planting. The level of price support is no 
longer dependent entirely on the outmoded 
parity standard but is based primarily on 
the price level of recent years. This new 
program was placed in effect following a fa- 
vorable vote of more than 70 percent of corn 
farmers voting in a referendum in November 
1958. t 

Better cotton program 

The past year has marked the beginning 
of a move toward eased production controls 
and more realistic price supports for cot- 
ton. A definite halt has been called in the 
type of program which, through the years, 
has led to the loss of cotton export markets 
and the takeover of part of the domestic mar- 
ket by synthetic fibers, 
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New legislation enacted in 1958 made it 
possible for upland cotton farmers to make 
a choice in 1959 between complying with 
their regular“ farm acreage allotment, or 
planting a 40-percent larger allotment at a 
15-point lower level of support. About 69,000 
farm operators chose the greater freedom to 
produce, and increased their’ allotments by 
more than a million acres. 

Further progress is assured for the years 
ahead. After 1960, the legal minimum for 
regular upland cotton price support will be 
lower than the old 75 percent of parity. This 
can serve to make cotton more competitive 
with synthetic fibers. 


Continued improvement in wool 


Continued progress is being made in ex- 
panding U.S. wool production, which in 1959 
is reaching toward the highest level in 12 
Years. Each year more sheep are on U.S. 
farms and ranches, giving promise of future 
increases in production of strategic material 
which had dropped drastically during the 
1940’s and early 1950's, 

The wool incentive program which began 
in 1955 is restoring sheep producers’ confi- 
dence in the future of their Industry. The 
payment program to encourage additional 
production is self-financing through use of 
duties collected on imports of wool and wool 
manufactures. 

Grain storage adequate 


Record-breaking grain crops and supplies 
are being adequately stored this year, in con- 
trast to some former times when such smaller 
supplies created serious storage problems. 
Close cooperation among farmers, commer- 
cial warehousemen, and the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture during the past few years de- 
veloped a coodinated attack in this vital area. 
Commercial warehousemen, with the De- 
partment’s guidance in pinpointing areas of 
probable storage shortage, have greatly in- 
creased commercial capacities. The com- 
mercial space for grains and related com- 
Modities is now estimated at more than 4 
billion bushels, nearly twice what it was in 
1951. Farmers have also increased their ca- 
pacity, with help from special Government 
loans to build new storage or improve exist- 
ing facilities. As a result of this planned 
expansion, the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tlon was able again this year to avoid buy- 
ing any additional storage bins or facilities 
of its own. 

Big surplus movement 

During the past 6 years, surplus agricul- 
tural commodities with a cost value of more 
than $16.5 billion have been moved out of 
the Commodity Credit Corporation inven- 
tory and into useful consumption through 
the Department of Agriculture's coordinated 
disposal programs. Wheat, cotton, corn, and 
other feed grains, and dairy products ac- 
counted for nearly $13 billion of the total. 
This tremendous operation helped to hold 
down the size and cost of the Government's 
surplus stocks, at the same time making the 
commodities available for current use both 
at home and abroad. While sales for cash 
accounted for more than half of all inven- 
tory disposal, special programs, such as those 
authorized by Public Law 480, were utilized 
effectively. 

Exports drawn from commercial stocks 

Payment-in-kind export programs, under 
which commodities for shipment are drawn 
from commercial stocks instead of from Com. 
modity Credit Corporation inventories, have 
been broadened and made more effective dur- 
ing the past year. Under these programs, 
export demand is brought to bear directly on 
commercial markets, to the advantage of 
both industry and farm producers, Only the 
commodities used to make in-kind export 
subsidy payments come from Government 
stocks. By strengthening commercial mar- 
ket prices, these programs cut down on the 
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flow of surplus commodities to CCC under 
the price-support program. 

The shift to the payment-in-kind 
program was begun with wheat in the fall 
of 1956. It has since been extended to corn, 
oats, barley, rye, grain sorghums, rice, and 
cotton. 

THE CONSERVATION RESERVE 


During this year, 250,000 farmers will re- 
ceive more than $350 million for participa- 
tion in the conservation reserve program of 
the soil bank. In return for these payments, 
they will hold nearly 23 million acres of 
cropland out of production during the 1959 
crop season. If they had not been held in 
the reserve, these acres would have added 
to the already large surpluses of many agri- 
cultural commodities. 

The conseryation reserve contracts are 
for 3, 5, or 10 years. The contracts require 
a reduction in the total acreage of crops on 
the farm, and in addition call for the land 
to be devoted to conservation uses. Over 
20 million acres of the reserve this year are 
in grass. Nearly 2 million acres are growing 
a stand of forest trees, with about 1 billion 
trees planted by the close of the 1959 sea- 
son. Plantings of clover to benefit wildlife 
are being established on nearly a quarter of 
a million acres. 

The 23 million acres in the conservation 
reserye are not producing surplus crops; 
they are not contributing to dust storms; 
they are not adding to the load of silt car- 
ried down stream by our rivers. They are 
helping to conserve our national resources, 


RURAL DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM 


The Eisenhower administration has ini- 
tiated the first real program to deal with 
the needs of the small low income farmer. 
The rural development program was de- 
vised and is operating successfully in pro- 
viding help to those farmers and rural com- 
munities who really need it. This is in con- 
trast to the effect of some of the other farm 
programs that have helped those who need 
it the least. 

The rural development program, now going 
forward in some 200 counties in 30 States, 
enlists private and public cooperation to 
raise levels of living in areas with many un- 
deremployed rural pecple. 

Rural development committees have been 
organized in each of these States. State and 
local leaders are working toward a better 
balance between agriculture, industry, and 
other sources of income in these counties. 
Six Federal departments are supporting the 
work of State agencies, private citizens, and 
organizations. The program involves re- 
search, education, and community action. 

Experience gained in the original program 
areas by participating groups has now per- 
mitted a widening of the program beyond 
the pilot stage in many States. To keep pace 
with these developments, Federal dcpart- 
ments and agencies are redirecting many of 
their regular activities to serve more efec- 
tively the needs of rural people with seri- 
ously low incomes. 

A major achievement is increasing national 
awareness of the harmful impact on the 
Nation's.economic and social life of under- 
employment among rural people, the baste 
cause of low incomes on small farms and in 
rural towns. 

In 1959 most rural development coun- 
ties showed an increase in the number of 
off-farm job opportunities. Industry expan- 
sion continued. Several areas built new 
market and processing facilities. Farmers’ 
marketing cooperatives were formed in some 
areas. Reorientation of agricultural produc- 
tion on small farms continued, with vege- 
table, livestock, and poultry enterprises 
increasing in numbers and output. Voca- 
tional training and vocational guidance re- 
ceived added attention. 

The Department of Agriculture during the 
year continued to contribute special funds to 
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the rural development program through 
allocations to the States by the Federal Ex- 
tension Service, and additional expenditures 
for conservation work in demonstration 
counties and for research in cooperation with 
State experiment stations, 

A major national workshop was held at 
Jackson's Mill, W. Va., in May 1959. This 
meeting brought together representatives. of 
34 States and all Federal Government agen- 
cies concerned in the program. Highlights 
of the meeting included addresses by Secre- 
tary of Agriculture Ezra Taft Benson; Dr. 
Karl Brandt, member of the Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers; Under Secretary True D, 
Morse; and prominent State, agricultural, 
and economic development leaders. There 
was also intensive discussions among those 
attending the meeting of economic and social 
needs in underdeveloped rural areas and 
methods of strengthening rural development 
programs. The educational importance of 
this meeting cannot be exaggerated. 


AGRICULTURAL MARKETING SERVICE 


More than 12 billion pounds of surplus 
foods have been donated to school lunch pro- 
grams, charitable institutions, and needy per- 
sons at home and abroad since 1953 under 
food distribution programs of the Agricul- 
tural Marketing Service. These foods have 
been supplied to more than 80 million people 
in this country and around the world. 

Under the national school-lunch program, 
slightly more than 12 million children ate 
more than 2 billion nutritious lunches in 
60,800 schools during the 1958-59 school 
year. In addition to Federal assistance in 
the form of surplus foods and appropriated 
funds, there schools purchased locally foods 
valued at about $515 million, a considerable 
market for farm products. 

The special milk program, inaugurated in 
1954, has resulted in a tremendous increase 
in milk consumption in schools, child-care 
institutions, and summer camps. In the 
1959 fiscal year, over 2 billion half pints of 
milk were served to children in 78,300 schools 
and 1,100 institutions under the program. 

Voluntary use of USDA inspection Services 
for fresh and processed fruits and vegetables 
expanded continuously, and hit a record high 
level during the 1958-59 season. 

Cotton classing for farmers under the 
Smith-Doxey Act Increased from 63 percent 
of total United States ginnings in the 1952-53 
season to 93 percent in the 1958-59 season— 
the highest percentage on record. 

As a service to growers, all tobacco sold at 
auction is federally inspected and graded 
prior to sale. Since 1953, this service has 
been extended to nine new tobacco auction 
markets. 

New Federal standards haye been developed 
for many farm products in the last 5 years 
to bring to more than 360 the number of 
products on which quality standards are now 
available. 

Crop and livestock reports issued by the 
Department give the public vital informa- 
tion on the Nation's agriculture. The reports 
are on acreage, yield, and production of 
crops; numbers, production, and slaughter 
of livestock and poultry; stocks of com- 
modities on and off farms; prices paid and 
received by farmers; and farm employment 
and wage rates. 

Intensive research aimed at improving 
agricultural estimating and forecasting has 
been conducted by the Department the past 
6 years. New services have been added cover- 
ing cattle on feed, potato utilization, and 
citrus production, and the indexes of prices 
paid and received by farmers were revised 
for the first time since 1950. The changes 
made in the overall program are paying off 
in more timely, accurate, and comprehensive 
crop and livestock reports. 

The Federal milk marketing order program, 
which stabilizes marketing conditions and 
assures farmers of minimum prices for their 
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milk, has been developed extensively since 
1953. The program now includes 76 orders 
which regulate the handling of about 40 bil- 
lion pounds of milk, as compared with 49 
orders regulating handling of 26 billion 
pounds of milk in 1953. Nearly 189 thou- 
sand dairy farmers are now selling their 
milk in Federal milk marketing order areas. 

Administration of the Packers and Stock- 
yards Act has been strengthened during the 
past 6 years. An amendment passed by 
Congress in 1958 extends the jurisdiction of 
the USDA to all livestock transactions in 
interstate commerce. The program has been 
expanded to 1,528 posted markets, compared 
with 300 in 1953. 

Poultry inspection, a major consumer pro- 
tection service previously on a voluntary 
basis, was made mandatory for all poultry 
and poultry products moving in interstate 
or foreign commerce by the Poultry Products 
Inspection Act, effective January 1, 1959. As 
a result, the volume of poultry inspected 
during fiscal 1958 totaled nearly 3.5 billion 
pounds, and approximately 480 poultry proc- 
essing plants were operating under inspec- 
tion, compared with 254 in 1953. 

Grading of farm products has Increased 
considerably since 1953. Nearly 2 billion 
pounds of poultry were graded in fiscal 1959, 
as compared with slightly more than one- 
half billion pounds in 1953. Shell egg grad- 
ing rose from 10 percent to 20 percent of eggs 
sold off farms. Inspection and grading of 
dairy products increased from about 1.6 bil- 
lion pounds to approximately 2.8 billion 
pounds, and Federal grading of carcass beef 
increased from 21.6 percent of total produc- 
tion in 1950 to about 51 percent in fiscal 
1959. 

New emphasis and focus has been given to 
marketing research in the Department of 
Agriculture since 1953 when it was central- 
ized in the Agricultural Marketing Service. 
This work is giving positive push to expand- 
ing marketing for farm products and improv- 
ing marketing efficiency. 

Savings in marketing costs resulting from 
this work are benefiiting the American pub- 
lic by many millions of dollars each year, 
far outweighing its cost, 

Mechanized grain aeration and fumigation 
in grain storage, developed through this re- 
search, is already saving more than $3 mil- 
lion each year in storage costs and the total 
is mounting year by year. 

Improvements in handling of fruits and 
vegetables are saving over $5 million per year 
in marketing costs, 

Research which has already led to estab- 
lishment of new terminal markets in Phil- 
-adelphia, Pa.; Atlanta, Ga., and numerous 
other cities in the last few years is cutting 
marketing costs for farm products by mil- 
lions of dollars per year. . 

And these are but a few outstanding ex- 
amples of similar savings spread across the 
fields of transportation, storage, processing, 
handling, and merchandising of farm prod- 
ucts. 

As part of the drive to streamline agricul- 
tural marketing, greatly increased attention 
has been given research to expand new and 
existing market outlets. This work repre- 
sents a frontal attack on agriculture’s need 
to gain markets, some of which it has been 
“researched” out of by nonagricultural in- 
dustries. The market development work of 
the Agricultural Marketing Service, since 
1953, has brought to light much informa- 
tion of value to farmers and marketers of 
farm products, including vital information 
on consumer preferences, consumer re- 
actions to newly developed products, con- 
sumer wants, and market reactions to tests 
of merchandising and promotion techniques, 

FOREST SERVICE 

During the last year, the Forest Service 
has made substantial progress in its three 
major fields of responsibility—the admin- 
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istration and management of the national 
forests; cooperation with the States and 
private forest landowners; and forest and 
range research. 

In March 1959, Secretary Benson sub- 
mitted to Congress a program for the na- 
tional forests. This program was proposed 
to increase facilities of the national forests 
and to help meet the resource and recre- 
ational needs of a growing population and 
expanding economy. The Forest Service, at 
the Secretary’s request, had launched Op- 
eration Outdoors In 1957 to build up recre- 
ation facilities. It has now inaugurated the 
broader program for the national forests, 
including both long-range conservation ob- 
jectives and interim action proposals con- 
cerned with needs of the next 10-15 years. 

Cash income from the national forests 
rose to $124 million for fiscal year 1959, the 
highest in history. In October 1958 the bil- 
lionth dollar of national forest recelpts from 
timber sales, grazing permits and other uses, 
wns deposited in the U.S. Treasury. While 
the first billion dollars was received over a 
more than 50-year period, the next billion in 
income from these public lands will come in 
during the next 10 years or less if current 
trends continue, 

National forest timber cut in fiscal year 
1959 jumped 1.9 billion board feet to a new 
high of slightly more than 8 ½ billion board 
feet of timber with a value of almost $114 
million. This compares with a cut of 64 
billion feet in fiscal year 1958 and the previ- 
ous high of 7 billion feet in fiscal year 1957. 

More than 113,000 acres of national forest 
rangeland were rehabilitated during 1958 by 
reseeding and by the control of undesirable 
plants. The number of trained range man- 
agement personnel on the national forests 
was increased, 

A study has been launched of resources 
available for outdoor recreation on lands 
managed by the Forest Service. This study 
will supply information useful in meeting 
future recreational demands on the national 
forests. The information will also be avail- 
able to the National Outdoor Recreational 
Resources Review Commission, established by 
Congross in 1958. 

A recently completed 3-year project on a 
part of the San Isabel National Forest in 
Colorado has slowed surface runoff to the 
point where it no longer carries silt. Castle- 
rock Creek, once subject to flash floods and 
quick dry-up, is now a year-long live stream 
supporting fish life. 

During fiscal year 1958, more than 114 
billion trees were planted on America’s forest 
lands. Of that impressive total 86 percent 
was on lands in private ownership. In cal- 
endar 1958, farmers planted trees and shrubs 
on 397,000 acres under conservation reserve 
(soil bank) contracts. 

The fire control record set in 1957 for all 
forest lands, public and private, was im- 
proved upon in 1958, due largely to success- 
ful research in firefighting methods and 
equipment and to the continuing successful 
Smokey Bear cooperative forest fire preven- 
tion campaign. The increased use of smoke- 
jumpers, helicopters, and aerial spraying of 
chemicals has been of substantial aid in 
reducing fire damage during the past year. 

During 1958 the Forest Service, in coopera- 
tion with the State foresters, conducted 25 
meetings across the country in an effort to 
find ways of improving the 4%4 million small 
forest ownerships which are a key to the Na- 
tion's future wood supplies. In general these 
lands are producing only a small part of their 
potential. 

An important Forest Service landmark of 
the year 1958 was the publication of the final 
report on the Nation's timber situation, 
“Timber Resources for America’s Future.” 
This report, the most comprehensive ever 
made on the subject of the Nation’s timber, 
emphasizes the need to step up wood prod- 
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ucts production by 83 percent to meet ex- 
pected population increases and resulting 
demands by the year 2000. 

Research in forest genetics has proved that 
some forest trees poseess an inherent resist- 
ance to certain insects and diseases, and hy- 
brids haying this important quality are now 
being raised for large-scale planting on na- 
tional forests. Results of recent experiments 
to improve forest tree nursery techniques 
not only insure better seedings, but permit 
substantial economies in commercial produc- 
tion of planting stock as well, From studies 
in watershed management scientists have 
discovered ways of manipulating forest 
cover on critical watersheds to increase water 
yields. Other research has made significant 
and valuable contributions to knowledge in 
the fields of forest fire suppresion, forest 
products utilization and marketing, insect 
and disease control, and in the improvement 
of forest range for game and livestock. 

SOIL CONSERVATION SERVICE 


The Soil Conservation Service continued 
to provide technical assistance to farmers 
and ranchers throughout the country in ap- 
plying effective conservation programs to the 
land. Assistance was furnished to an ex- 
panding number of small watershed projects, 
to an increasing number of soil conserva- 
tion districts, to the agricultural conserva- 
tion program, and to others in moving ahead 
with the soil and water conservation job. 

During the 1959 fiscal year most of the field 
work in the Department's national soll and 
water conservation needs inventory was com- 
pleted. The first nationwide compilation of 
its kind, the needs inventory is scheduled 
to be completed in 1960. 

Improvements also were achieved in mak- 
ing and coordinating snow surveys for water 
forecasting in the Western States, and in the 
national cooperative soil survey in which the 
rate of soil mapping was stepped up approxi- 
mately 18 percent over a year earlier. Soil 
scientists and range conservationists in fiscal 
1959 made soil and range surveys on nearly 
49 million acres, an increase of 8 million 
acres over 1958. 

The SCS provided technical assistance to 
2,791 soil conservation districts in fiscal year 
1958, 40 more than in 1957. Service tech- 
nicilans assigned to districts worked with 
more than a million district cooperators 
in applying conservation programs and 
helped 91,335 develop new basic conservation 
plans. 

Almost 95 percent of the Nation's farms 
and ranches and 90 percent of the farmland 
now are in soil conservation districts. By 
June 30, 1958, they had 1,794,411 cooperators 
operating about 540 million acres, or about 
46 percent of the Nation's farmland. 

As of August 1, 1959, the SCS was assisting 
469 local organizations in preparing project 
plans under the Watershed Protection and 
Flood Prevention Act (Public Law 566), 103 
more than a year earlier; of the total, m- 
stallation of works of improvement, 59 more 
than a year earlier. 

As of August 1, 1959, 2,961 farmers and 
ranchers had signed contracts under the 
Great Plains conservation program (Public 
Law 1021) which was launched In August 
1957. The contracts signed covered more 
than 8 million acres for which the farmers 
had prepared complete conservation plans. 
During the 1959 fiscal year the Secretary of 
Agriculture designated 11 additional counties 
as eligible to participate in the program, 
bringing the total to 332. In July 1959, an 
additional eight were designated as eligible. 
The contracts call for 30 percent of the total 
cropland involved to be returned to perma- 
nent vegetation, mostly grass. 

COOPERATIVE EXTENSION SERVICE 


The work of the Cooperative Extension 
Service of the Department, working with the 
State land-grant colleges and universities, 
has been intensified to further meet the total 
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farm and home management and adjustment 
needs of farm families. The Service also has 
increased assistance to communities in plan- 
ning their own self-help adjustment pro- 
granis, as typified by the rural development 
program, and has rendered greater assistance 
in the marketing of farm products and in 
helping more people better understand pub- 
lic affairs affecting them. 

The result has been more specialized and 
intensified service in line with changing 
needs and, at the same time, more families 
assisted. The number of farm families 
assisted. with improving efficiency has in- 
creased since 1953, despite a declining farm 
population. The 1244 million farm and non- 
farm families assisted represents an overall 
increase of 50 percent. 

More than 11,000 of the 70,000 farm fami- 
lies given such assistance in 1958 reached the 
point where they could carry out their own 
Plans without further special assistance. 
This freed extension agents to extend this 
more intensive educational assistance to 
families in other communities, 

Though the major extension effort is still 
devoted to assisting the nearly 4 million 
farm families with their production efi- 
clency, and management problems, an in- 
creasing percent of extension time is being 
devoted to assistance with marketing, public 
Say and community development prob- 
ems, 

The number of overall county advisory 
committees and councils with which exten- 
sion agents are working increased from 
3,874 in 1952 to 4,395 in 1958. The 14 million 
local leaders, helping spread extension rec- 
ommendations in their communities, is an 
increase of 20 percent over 1953. 

Most suburban, small town, and city peo- 
ple are calling on extension agents for help, 
particularly, in connection with family liv- 
ing and consumer food buying. The number 
of homemakers assisted in nutrition or 
family feeding problems has increased 55 
Percent since 1953, and the number assisted 
with clothing problems 53 percent. 

The 2½ million boys and girls in H Club 
Work is nearly 10 percent more than in 1953. 
Major progress has been made in giving 
club members more training and project ex- 
perience in management, basic science, and 
Careers beyond farming available to them. 

RESEARCH 


Important developments in research and 
Tegulatory activities that have made agri- 
cultural headlines in recent years cover many 
fields. Examples include: 

1. Establishment of pioneering research in 
numerous categories directed toward the dis- 
covery of basic natural laws and new facts 
and principles. At this time 15 such laba- 
Tatories have been established. 

2. New research facilſties to insure future 
Progress for agriculture have been estab- 
lished. The Plum Island Animal Disease 
Laboratory for research on foot-and-mouth 
disease and other foreign diseases of animals 
was dedicated in 1956. The National Seed 
Storage Laboratory, Fort Collins, Colo.; the 
Fruit, Vegetable, Soll, and Water Labora- 
tory in Weslaco, Tex; and the Fruit and 
Vegetable Products Laboratory, Winter Ha- 
ven, Fla., were dedicated in 1958. 

Five new laboratories are going into oper- 
ation this year: The Soil Sedimentation Lab- 
oratory, Oxford, Miss.; the Soil and Water 
Laboratory, Watkinsville, Ga.; the North Cen- 
tral Conservation Field Laboratory, Morris, 
Minn.; the Water Conservation Laboratory, 
Tempe, Ariz; and the Laboratory for Wool 
Research, Albany, Calif. The National Ani- 
mal Disease Laboratory at Ames, Iowa, is 
scheduled for completion late in 1960. And 
contracts will be let during the present fis- 
eal year for: the Crops Research Laboratory 
at Logan, Utah; the Boll Weevil Laboratory, 
State College, Miss.; and new entomology lab- 
we at Tifton, Ga; and Brookings, 8. 
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3. Successful completion of the program 
to help stamp out foot-and-mouth disease 
in Mexico, This protects our own livestock 
producers from the dangers of a source of 
infection close at hand. 

4. Cooperation with Florida in eradication 
of the Mediterranean fruity in less than 
2 years after it was discovered in Florida and 
spread to 28 counties. 

5. An expanded program looking toward 
eventual eradication of brucellosis. At the 
end of summer (1959) 20 States and Puerto 
Rico had achieved the status of modified 
certified brucellosis-free—a sevenfold in- 
crease over the number when the program 
started in 1954. 

6. Release of the first isomgerm varieties 
of sugar beets removing the final obstacle to 
the mechanization of the crop. 

7. Greatly expanded efforts to build farm 
markets’ through utilization research and 
development—work designed to aid proc- 
essors in producing convenience foods, ease- 
of-care fabrics, and in turning farm sur- 
pluses to new industrial materials. Funds 
for this work have been almost doubled since 
1953. Additional work initiated under Pub- 
lic Law 480 permits USDA to pay for cooper- 
ative research in scientific institutions 
abroad with foreign currencies from the sale 
of U.S. farm products. 


FARMER COOPERATIVE SERVICE 


Farmer Cooperative Service has continued 
to effectively carry on its research, educa- 
tional, and advisory service work with farmer 
cooperatives in order to help farmers make 
better use of these mechanisms for improv- 
ing their bargaining position and economic 
status. 


This has meant intensifying its efforts to 
help these farm businesses adjust their oper- 
ations to the many economic changes influ- 
encing agriculture. 

The problems confronting farmers because 
of the growth of vertical integration and 
contract farming are an example. FCS has 
made a series of case studies of highly inte- 
grated cooperatives and has been developing 
some measures of the extent of integrated 
operations in cooperatives. It has issued 
publications based on surveys of what has 
been happening in petroleum and dairy co- 
operatives. 

FCS has also been providing basic infor- 
mation for a number of cooperatives consid- 
ering the possibilities of merger, Results of 
its studies have recently been used in mergers 
of four egg and poultry cooperatives in New 
England with a regional farm supply asso- 
ciation and of two dairy associations in the 
Midwest. Other cooperatives are using stud- 
ies of FCS in evaluating whether or not 
mergers will contribute to more efficient op- 
erations for their members. 

To help keep up with the increasingly 
complex problems of cooperatives, FCS has 
been studying ways to help them strengthen 
their management. It has issued a report on 
the extent and ways key employees and 
farmer directors get management training. 
To help cooperatives develop better directors, 
it is now completing a study to find out what 
directors know about their jobs and what 
evaluation may be placed on their perform- 
ance. = 

The Service has sponsored several national 
conferences of bargaining associations. It 
has been cosponsor of a series of regional 
member relations conferences to help coop- 
eratives find ways to give their members a 
better understanding of their operations. 
Its studies have also contributed to annual 
conferences on research by those regional 
farm supply cooperatives that have estab- 
lished economic research departments. 

Cooperation with land-grant colleges has 
increased. Starting in 1954 it has jointly 

five regional conferences and two 
national ones for research workers who 
deal with cooperative problems. 
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FCS has continued its efforts to help 
strengthen marketing operations of cooper- 
atives—studying grain storage in the South 
to improve handling and get greater returns 
for this increasingly important crop in that 
area; conducting research to find the best 
ways to operate livestock auctions in the 
South and in the Northeast; and making 
numerous cost studies to help cooperatives 
reduce their operating costs. 

One of the problems limiting the effective 
development of farm supply cooperatives is 
credit control. In 1955, FCS initiated a se- 
ries of studies in various parts of the coun- 
try to find better ways for cooperatives to 
handle farmers’ accounts. It is also making 
a series of studies on inventory handling and 
control by farm supply associations. 

The increased interest in possibilities of 
farmers using cooperatives to help improve 
their marketing and buying power is re- 
flected in the larger number of requests for 
information and for publications issued by 
this agency. 

FARMERS HOME ADMINISTRATION 

Helping farm families strengthen their 
positions on family-type farms throughout 
the 50 States of the Nation and Puerto Rico 
and the Virgin Islands continues to be the 
objective of the Farmers Home Administra- 
tion. The agency serves the farmers eligible 
for its credit by and insuring loans 
suited to their individual needs and accom- 
panying the loans with whatever farm and 
home management assistance is needed. 
The agency does not compete with other 
leaders. 

The agency's loans help eligible farm fam- 
ilies operate more efficiently; become owners 
of family-type farms by buying land and 
improving land and buildings; carry out 
measures of soil and water conservation; 
develop water systems for Irrigation and 
farmstead use; take measures to protect 
small watersheds; and build or repair farm- 
houses and other essential farm buildings. 
The agency also extends emergency credit 
to farmers in areas hard hit by floods, 
drought, or other natural calamities, 

The administration has sponsored meas- 
ures in the past 6 years which have ex- 
panded the Farmers Home Administration's 
regular loan services, increased the number 
of the agency’s credit services, and improved 
the efficiency of its operations. 

To meet the increased cost of modern 
farming, the maximum amount a family- 
type farmer may be indebted for operating 
loans has been increased from $10,000 to 
$20,000. 

To implement the rural development pro- 
gram, eligible farmers who have part-time 
employment off the farm may obtain operat- 
ing and farm development loans. 

The scope of the loan pro- 
gram has been brondened in the past 6 
years, especially in areas that experienced 
prolonged droughts and in other areas where 
farmers suffered losses to crops and property 
from hall, windstorms, and other causes. 

Soil and water conservation loans, for- 
merly available only as water facilities loans 
and in 17 Western States, are being made 
to farmers and their associations through- 
out the Nation. 

The agency now is making loans to quali- 
fled organizations to help pay for planning 
and carrying out structural and land treat- 
ment measures to protect and develop small 
watershed Jand and water resources. The 
first loans of this type were made in 1959. 

Loans to buy or improve farms and for 
soil and water conservation are made from 
funds advanced by private lenders and in- 
sured by the Farmers Home Administration, 
as well as from appropriated funds. This 
insured loan program has been greatly im- 
proved since 1953. Use of private capital 
reduces the need for appropriated funds. 
Routines for handling insured loans have 
been simplified and many steps have been 
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taken to Increase the attractiveness of this 
form of investment. While insurance com- 
panies and other large lenders have invested 
heavily in insured farm loans, country banks 
have come to be the principal sources of 
insured loan funds. Insured loans made 
during the fiscal years 1954 through 1959 
totaled $202,457,000. During the 6 previ- 
ous fiscal years the insured loans totaled 
$65,708,000. 

There has been a general increase in the 
total loans of all types, made and insured, 
in the past 6 years. The fiscal 1959 total was 
$361,629,000. In 1953, the total was 
$228,461,000. 

A similar increase is noted in borrowers’ 
repayments. Collections totaling $347,700,- 
000 were made in fiscal 1959, compared with 
$174 million in 1953. 

Improvements made in the administration 
of the agency’s operations since 1953 include 
speeding up loan service by placing more 
authority in county supervisors’ hands, de- 
veloping a well-organized training program 
for new employees, strengthening the audit 
system, shortening regulations, eliminating 
unnecessary forms, and consolidating four 
area finance offices into one national finance 
office. 

The staffing pattern has been rearranged 
and placed on a more efficient basis which 
has resulted in the need for fewer employees 
and in greater opportunities for advance- 
ment by the more capable employees, 

The agency has increased the emphasis on 
helping borrowers develop sound farming 
systems, making certain that it does not 
compete with other lenders, graduating bor- 
rowers to other sources of credit at the 
earliest opportunity, and helping applicants 
for credit make full use of private and coop- 
erative credit sources. ; 


RURAL ELECTRIFICATION ADMINISTRATION 


During this session of Congress there has 
perhaps been more demagoguery and un- 
founded charges involving rural electrifica- 
tion than any other subject. It is a tragedy 
that this aspect of the Department of Agri- 
culture's program that is so universally sup- 
ported in the Oongress should be subjected 
to the political shenanigans of a few who 
would unethically distort the true picture. 
I won't take the time to repeat or refute the 
incredible and ridiculous charges that were 
made in recent months against the Admin- 
istration and against Secretary Benson in- 
volving rural electrification, but will let the 
record of accomplishment speak for itself. 

Since January 1953, the Rural Electrifica- 
tion Administration has stepped up its actiy- 
ities to help 985 active rural electric systems 
and 661 rural telephone systems to meet a 
ee rising demand for their serv- 


During fiscal year 1959, loans to rural 
telephone companies and cooperatives by 
REA reached a record fiscal year high of 
$98.9 million. Total telephone loans now 
stand at $575.2 million, and more than four- 
fifths of this amount has been loaned under 
this administration. 

Loans to rural electric systems during 
fiscal 1959 totaled $177.3 million. About 
two-thirds of these funds will be used to 
help borrowers increase system capacity to 
meet the increase in the use of electricity 
by rural people. More than 32 percent of 
the $3.9 billion in electric loans approved 
since REA began has been approved during 
the little more than 6% years of this admin- 
istration. 

In recent years, REA has given particular 
attention to the needs of its borrowers for 
an expanding supply of power at lower cost. 
It has pressed the search for more economical 
means of power production and has assisted 
electric borrowers in obtaining substantial 
savings in initial investment and operating 
costs through interconnection, joint opera- 
tions, and more efficient generating units. 
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During fiscal 1959, loans were approved 
to provide additional generating capacity in 
the amount of 163,600 kilowatts. Generation 
and transmission loans have accounted for 
almost 30 percent of the total loaned for 
Tural electrification since January 1, 1953, 
compared with only 19 percent before that 
date. These have included first loans te 
five new G. and T. federations and to two 
established borrowers for conventional gen- 
erating facilities to be used at proposed 
atomic energy plants. One of these atomic 
plants (Elk River, Minn.) is under construc- 
tion. 

Rural electric systems financed by REA 
serve more than 46 million consumers. 
About 800,000 of these received service dur- 
ing the past 6 years. This current rate of 
growth—about 130,000 a year—is expected 
to continue. 

The average cost of power to rural resi- 
dential consumers has dropped about seven- 
tenths of a cent per kilowatt-hour since 
1952. The cost now is 2.65 cents per kilo- 
watt-hour, the lowest in REA history. 

REA activities since 1953 have brought 
strength and direction to the rural tele- 
phone program. This plus an improvement 
in supplies of materials and equipment after 
settlement of the Korean conflict, has 
speeded the job of giving better telephone 
service to rural communities. In early 1953, 
some 40 REA borrowers had cutover 85 dial 
central offices to bring new or improved serv- 
ice to 7,500 subscribers. As of June 30, 1959, 
531 borrowers had cutover 2,062 new dial 
exchanges. Loans approved since January 1, 
1953, will benefit about 900,000 farm families 
and other rural subscribers, Total tele- 
phone loans to date will benefit about 
1,200,000 rural subscribers. 

Given encouragement toward interdepend- 
ence and self-reliance, REA borrowers have 
made substantial financial growth since 
1953. Net worth of electrification borrowers 
has more than tripled, increasing from $161 
million at the end of December 1952, to $515 
million on December 31, 1958. the 
period January 1, 1966 to June 30, 1959, the 
number of electrification borrowers behind 
in their payments dropped from 45 to 2. 
Payments on debt in advance of due date 
have risen from $52.5 million to about $146 
million. In the much newer telephone pro- 
gram advance payments now stand at almost 
$1.6 million, and all but 13 borrowers are 
current or ahead of schedule on debt pay- 
ments. 

REA has streamlined procedures to speed 
processing of loans, give improved service to 
borrowers, and reduce administrative costs. 
With 11 percent fewer employees, REA is 
now carrying out much bigger electric and 
telephone programs than in 1962. Working 
with industry, REA carries on constant re- 
search to hold down construction costs and 
improve performance and service. 

To help borrowers keep ahead of new 
power demands, REA has developed new 
techniques and approaches to long-range 
Planning for rural electric systems. Bor- 
rowers will be able to schedule construction 
for several years ahead and to expand at 
minimum cost. New telephone construc- 
tion is also planned to meet needs over an 
extended period. 


CONCLUSION 


Mr. Speaker, I submit these facts for 
consideration of the Congress and the 
Nation. When the smoke from inflam- 
matory statements by demagogues has 
cleared away, these facts will continue to 
stand. 

The Democrat-controlled Congress 
has failed to pass needed changes in 
existing, obsolete farm laws. While vir- 
tually everyone agrees a fresh approach 
is needed, Congress has not acted. 
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Meanwhile, agriculture is moving for- 
ward not particularly because of what 
Congress is doing, but in many cases, in 
spite of what Congress has failed to do. 

Let the record stand and let the Na- 
tion know it. 


Tragedy in World’s Refugee Camps 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


F 


HON. THOMAS C. HENNINGS, JR. 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. HENNINGS. Mr. President, on 
August 11, 1959, I introduced S, 2513, to 
authorize the admission into the United 
States of certain refugees, as a legisla- 
tive means, in my opinion, of carrying 
out obligations and meeting responsibili- 
ties of the United States in the world 
refugee year. 

The world refuge year runs from July 
1, 1959, until June 30, 1960. 

The United Nations, with the neces- 
sary cooperation of the countries 
throughout the world, hopes to solve 
some of the critical problems concerning 
refugees who are outside their home- 
lands because of war or other armed 
hostilities, political situations, or natural 
disasters, The plight of many of these 
stateless persons appears hopeless un- 
less the nations of the world work to- 
gether in giving them grounds for hope 
rather than despair. 

I ask unanimous consent that there be 
printed in the Appendix of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Record an article written by Wil- 
liam R. Frye, published in the Sunday 
Star of Washington, D.C., August 30, 
1959, entitled “San Sabba Symbol of 
Tragedy in World's Refugee Camps.” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

San SABBA SYMBOL or TRAGEDY IN WORLD'S 
REFUGEE CAMPS 
(By William R. Frye) 

TRIESTE, IraLy—San Sabba, the forbidden 
camp of Europe, is a tragic spectacle of in- 
humanity and suffering with overtones of 
courage, tenacity, and struggle for a better 
future. 

For something like a year, San Sabba—a 
refugee camp in an abandoned warehouse 
here—has been closed to outsiders because 
Italy feared publicity on what had become 
an international scandal. I am the first 
newspaperman to visit this camp since the 
day its doors slammed shut, 

Much has been done to clean up San Sab- 
ba. Men still come out of its brawis with 
knife wounds, wine still flows freely at 3 
cents a glass, and some of the girls are still 
drawn into prostitution, but it is no longer 
the hellhole it used to be. 

Except for family quarters, men’s and 
women's barracks are physically separated 
now and guards are posted to keep them 
apart at night—with what success remains 
to be seen since refugee guards can be bribed. 
There are 700 single men here as a against 90 
girls and they have just come out of the 
pressure chamber of Yugoslay communism, 

TO HELP THE CHILDREN 

Stellio Crasnig, Italian camp director, 

showed me with pride the plot of earth be- 
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side a shed where he plans to build s play- 
ground for the children—and nearly every 
family has several. There already is a nur- 
sery complete with babysitter for youngsters 
of ui or working mothers, obviously built 
with care and compassion. 

But none of this can do more than per- 
fume the dirty underwear of San Sabba, or 
make it anything but a tragédy to bave to 
live there. Some 1,270 refugees, nearly all 
of them from across the Yugoslav border a 
scant mile away, constitute the present camp 
population. X 

They are packed in like fish in the hold of 
a ship. Beds are jammed together, 17 to a 
barren barrackslike room with no space be- 
tween. Despite all efforts, the building is 
disintegrating inside and out, and laundry 
hangs from stair wells as if to underline the 
tenement appearance. Rallroad tracks which 
once brought in rice for storage still run 
down the middle courtyard. 

A %-year-old boy and his little sister, 6, 
were riding tandem on a wooden rocking 
horse when I came into the yard. Brown- 
haired with bright brown eyes, they were de- 
lightful children—with a gayety and spon- 
taneity which only a child could manage in 
San Sabba, 

Their names were Bruno and Luciana 
Mlakar, They had never known any other 
home. Their parents had fled from Pola, 
Yugoslavia, when Bruno was an infant of 3 
months. Luciana was born in camp. 

Soon thereafter, their father deserted the 
family, leaving his wife with the children. 
No country wants a destitute family without 
a breadwinner; it isn’t economically profit- 
able. So Virginia Mlakar, 30, is stuck in San 
Sabba with no prospect that either she or 
her children will ever get out. 

4 REFUGEE TWICE 


Ivan Karcenko, 64, a gray-haired mason 
with a deeply lined face, came to see me. He 
has been a refugee twice in his life—once 
from Russia in 1920 and again from Yugo- 
slavia his adopted home, in 1950. Both 
times, he said, he fled for the same reason— 
to escape Communist oppression. 

Karcenko hes been in San Sabba more 
than 9 years. He prays to emigrate to the 
United States and has been told that the 
wheels are but he has heard this 
before and it has always turned out to be a 
bitter illusion. 

“If only I can get somewhere while I am 
still able to work,” he said wistfully. To 
men in forced idleness for years, regular work 
seems the next thing to heaven, 

“They've been telling me for 8 years, you 
will go. But I stay. This time it will be the 
same old story.” 

I said I hoped not. His eyes filled with 
tears, and you could see that hope had not 
yet died. For plenty of others it has. There 
are 111 people at San Sabba who have been 
there 10 years or more. Most of them have 
been passed over dozens of times by govern- 
mental selection missions. 

They are too old (some governments refuse 
to consider anyone over 40) or they have had 
TB or they once got into a fight and served 
a jail term or perhaps, like Mrs. Mlakar, they 
Just aren't considered economic assets. Few 
countries base their immigration policies on 
humanitarianism. 

Just such people—people who have been 
in refugee camps for tragically long periods 
of time—are being given top priority by the 
U.N, this year, World Refugee Year. By next 
year, the U.N. High Commissioner for Ref- 
ugees hopes to have them all out. of camps. 

This would not mean that the refugee 
problem had been solved; far from it. But 
at least the pipeline would have been cleared 
so that new people entering it could see a 
little light at the end of the tunnel and not 
faced with indefinite years of dreary camp 

e. 
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COMING IN BY HUNDREDS 


Some 400 refugees a month are 
into San Sabba. It is not considered dis- 
creet, since Yugoslavia is a friendly neutral, 
to emphasize that they are fleeing from com- 
munism; but it is a fact. 

Here in Italy, according to Mr. Crasnig, 
95 percent are given refuge. Others say the 
figure is a bit lower, but at any rate nearly 
everyone but criminals, known prostitutes, 
and spies are admitted, 

In Austria, well over half the Yugoslav’ 
refugees were turned back and forced to 
repatriate—a fact which has aroused a storm 
of protest. Austrians say publicly that it is 
because they are economic refugees, that is, 
Just people who want a better life, not po- 
Utleal refugees escaping persecution. 

Privately, Austrians say: “If you are so 
concerned about these people, why don't you 
take some of them yourself?” As evidence 
that the outside world sets one standard for 
Austria and another for itself, they point to 
the case of the four Yugoslavs who stowed 
away on a Danish freighter and were denied 
entry by half a dozen countries, including 
Canada and the United States, until finally, 
last week, Austria gave them refuge. 
Refugees are already a tremendous burden on 
the Austrian economy. d 

The U.N. is working bhard to make World 
Refugee Year a success and so are many other 
organizations. But money is slow in coming 
in; some countries have not even organized 
United Fund drives. And most immigration 
legislation is still impersonal, cruel, and re- 
strictive. 

It is obvious from this side of the ocean, 
after a survey of camps in four countries, 
that a lot more will have to be done. If 
World Refugee Year falls, the doors of San 
Sabba will slam shut again—not to keep 
the world out, but to lock tragedy in. 


Resolution of Polish Legion of American 
Veterans, Bay City, Mich., September 
5, 1959 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN D. DINGELL - 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pursuant 
to permission granted, I wish to insert 
into the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp a resolution adopted by the Pol- 
ish Legion of American Veterans at Bay 
City, Mich., September 5, 1959. 

The resolution follows: 

RESOLUTION ADOPTED BY THE POLISH LEGION 
OF AMERICAN VETERANS AT Bay City, MICH., 
SEPTEMBER 5, 1959 
The Polish Legion of American Veterans 

Department of Michigan and Ladies Auxil- 

iary meeting in convention hereby resolve 

as follows: 

“Whereas (1), our constitution in its pre- 
amble provides that one of the purposes of 
our organization is to ‘combat the destruc- 
tive propaganda of communism and other 
allen influences endeavoring to weaken or 
destroy our American institutions and demo- 
cratic form of government’; and 

“Whereas (2), we are mindful of the obli- 
gation we owe to the land of our Forefathers, 
also being mindful that this Is the 20th anni- 
versary of the invasion of Poland by Nazi 
and Communist armies, and being mindful 
of the fact that Poland is subject to pres- 
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sures by the armed forces of Soviet Russia 
and that the Communist government in 
Poland was foisted on that country con- 
trary to the will of its people, and that as a 
consequence, civil liberties and the right to 
the pursuit of happiness do not exist in 
Poland, and all basic human rights are 
trampled; all of which is contrary to the 
basic freedoms which we Americans regard 
as fundamental for all human beings; and 

“Whereas (3), we anticipate the exchange 
visits between President Eisenhower and 
Nikita Khrushchey will serve as a means of 
relieving tensions between East and West, 
but we also anticipate that such visits can 
be misinterpreted by the entire world as con- 
doning the Communist system by the United 
States: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That (4), as loyal American citi- 
zens, we respect the decision of the Presi- 
dent of the United States in extending this 
invitation. However, we do not feel that 
the resulting visit merits any enthusiasm 
from us, nor do. we feel that Mr. Khrushchey 
is entitled to anything more than civil 
courtesy. He should not be subjected to any” 
personal affronts or indignities, but all citi- 
zens of our country should receive him for 
what he is, namely, the head of the Gov- 
ernment of the U.S.S.R. and the leader of 
the world Communist movement; and fur- 
ther be it 

“Resolved (5), that during his stay in the 
United States, Mr. Khrushchey be given 
every opportunity to study the American way 
of life, our high regard for civil Liberties, and 
our high standards of living, and the oppor- 
tunities for advancement which can only be 
enjoyed by a free people; further be it 

“Resolved (6), that our President, his 
Cabinet, and our Congress remind the leader 
of the Russian people that we demand the 
withdrawal of all Russian troops from 
Poland, free and unfettered elections in all 
the captive countries, and the return of local 
self-government for all the peoples of the 
world, as an inherent right of free men.“ 

BENJAMIN C. STANCZYK, 
Common Pleas Judge, Detroit, Mich. 
Chairman, Post 1. 
Epwarp C. SZYMANOWSKI, 


Post 7. 
JOSEPH JAKUBCZAK, 
Post 2, 
CHESTER WIERZBINSKI, 
Post 12. 


National Milk Producers Federation 
Opposes Use of Oleo by the Navy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM PROXMIRE 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr.. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp a letter 
which I received from the National Milk 
Producers Federation in opposition to 
the Navy’s use of oleomargarine in their 
rations. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

NATIONAL MILK PRODUCERS FEDERATION, 

Washington, D. C., September 8, 1959. 
Senator WILLIAM PROXMIRE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, DC. ` 

Dear SENATOR ProxMire: This is to urge 
you to oppose enactment of S. 2168, relating 
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to the use of oleomargarine in Navy rations. 

Very real progress is being made in reduc- 
ing the stocks of butter and other dairy 
products held by the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration. For the past 3 or 4 years, CCC 
butter stocks have been held within reason- 
able and manageable proportions, The situ- 
ation is particularly good at the present time, 
and all current stocks have been committed 
to available outlets. A similar situation ex- 
isted for a short time in the fall of 1956 
when there were no stocks for which a dis- 
posal outlet was not available. 

This does not mean that the problem has 
been solved, nor that we have reached a stage 
where we can throw overboard the outlets 
which have made this progress possible. 

One of the programs making an important 
contribution toward improving the support 
program is the utilization of dairy products 
by the Armed Forces. Congress on several 
occasions has passed legislation making it 
possible to greatly increase the use of butter 
and other dairy products by the Army, Navy, 
Air Force, and Coast Guard, and by the mili- 
tary and veterans’ hospitals. This has been 
done on the theory that since we have abund- 
ant supplies of dairy products, and need to 
find outlets for CCC stocks, we ought to let 
our military forces have as much of them as 
they want and can use, 

S. 2168 would be a reversal of the progress 
made in this direction. We believe it would 
be a mistake to interfere with the military 
use program in view of the important con- 
tribution it is making toward keeping CCC 
stocks of butter and other dairy products 
within reasonable bounds. 

Since we have abundant supplies of butter, 
it does not make sense to feed our fighting 
men oleomargarine and then give away the 
butter overseas or convert it to byproduct 
uses. 

It seems to us, also that the very small 
benefits, if any, that might result to agri- 
cultural producers of cottonseed oil under 
this bill are quite disproportionate to the 
rather substantial harm that would be done 
to dairy farmers and the dairy support 


program. 

The only parties who would really benefit 
under S. 2168 are the olemargarine manu- 
facturing companies. These are few in num- 
ber and large in size, and we think it is not 
unreasonable to assume that whatever gains 
they made under S. 2168 would not be passed 
back to the farmers. 

S. 2168 would not result in economies to 
the Government as its proponents claim. 
This is because decreased use of butter by 
the Navy would be counterbalanced by in- 
creased Government purchases under the 
support program. Thus a dollar saved in 
Navy rations would mean a dollar lost under 
the support program, plus storage and dis- 
posal costs. 

Although cotton also is under a support 
program, the factors are not the same. Cot- 
tonseed oil is less perishable and is more 
easily diverted to nonfood uses. The cost 
of removing cottonseed oil from the market, 
should that become necessary, at 11 or 12 
cents per pound is much less than the cost 
of removing butter at about 58 cents per 
pound. 

A great deal of thought has been given to 
attracting young men to the armed services 
and to holding in the services men who have 
been trained. Changing our policy of pro- 
viding the fighting forces with the very best 
of food would not further this goal. 

It bas not been necessary in the past for 
the Navy to use a butter substitute any more 
than it has been necessary for it to replace 
its meat ration with cheaper vegetable cal- 
ories, and there is no compelling reason why 
it should do so now. On the contrary, there 
are substantial reasons why this long con- 
tinued policy ought not to be changed. 

E. M, Norron, 
Secretary. 
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Sun Dance of the Dakota 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE S. McGOVERN 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. Speaker, from 
July 29 through August 1 the Oglala 
Sioux Tribal Sun Dance was observed 
on the Pine Ridge Reservation of South 
Dakota: Ben Chief, the honorary sun 
dance chief, was on hand to welcome the 
many visitors, both white and Indian, 
who flock to South Dakota each year to 
partake of the natural beauty of the 
Black Hills and the colorful attractions 
of the State, ranging from the world’s 
only corn palace at Mitchell to the sun 
dance of the Sioux. 

There is a real tragedy, however, in the 
efforts of my fellow South Dakotans of 
Indian descent to recapture something 
of the past glory of the mighty Sioux 
Nation. Their magnificent history is 
well known to every American school- 
boy, and yet today the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare can say 
that the “poorest, sickest, and least edu- 
cated” of any racial group in the United 
States are our Indian citizens. These are 
our true marginal men—unable to go 
back to the old culture and ill equipped 
to participate in the new. This is why 
a point 4 program for our American In- 
dians such as I have introduced in Con- 
gress is a necessity. 

It is significant that in the sun dance 
celebration the tribal committee tried 
to make the “sun dance a place where 
better health is the goal.” Our Indian 
people have too much to contribute to 
the advancement of American civiliza- 
tion for us to neglect the imaginative 
resources at our command to enable 
them to move forward to take their 

erightful places with Americans of all 
creeds and colors. 

The Shannon County News has an in- 
teresting article by Will Spindler de- 
scribing the event and a news column 
bearing on the public health emphasis 
of the sun dance. Under unanimous 
consent to extend my remarks, I insert 
these in the RECORD: 

Prine Ron Sun Dance Draws Huce CROWDS 
(By Will Spindler) 

The colorful, picturesque 25th Annual 
Pine Ridge Sun Dance ts now history and 
was one of the most successful events since 
the revival of the ancient sacred ritual back 
in the middle 1930's. An estimated 6,000 
people were in attendance during the 4 days 
of July 29 to August 1. 

The colorful parade on Saturday morning 
was one never to be forgotten and one of 
the best in several years. Included in it were 
many historical floats by tribal members of 
the Pine Ridge and Rosebud Indian Reser- 
vations, as well as from visiting tribes from 
Wyoming, Nebraska, Iowa, Oklahoma, New 
York, North Dakota, and other States, the 
sun dance beauty winner who will appear 
next week at the Sheridan, Wyo., All-Ameri- 
can Indian celebration, the American Legion 
band and color guard of Pine Ridge, colorful 
clowns, and a long line of cowboys and cow- 
girls on horseback. 

Highlighting the spectacular celebration 
was the reenactment on the first 3 morn- 
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ings of the colorful, sacred sun dance itself. 
This was witnessed by several thousand spec- 
tators, including Fred Hackett, of Kansas, 
the largest donor yearly to the sun dance, 
Rosebud Tribal Council President Robert 
Burnette, Vernon Malan, and Ernie Schuskey 
of the State college, Brookings, and other 
distinguished visitors. 

The tribal council and American Legion 
were in charge of the celebration, with Ben 
Chief as the president. Among those in 
charge of events were Matthew High Pine as 
official announcer, Leo Vocu, Lloyd Eagle Bull, 
Levi Fast Horse, Jake Herman, noted rodeo 
clown, artist, and writer, Charles Janis, 
Francis Janis, and others. 

Many tourists and visitors from all over 
the Nation were present, which attested to 
the fact that this annual sun dance is 
becoming better known and more popular 
with each passing year. All in all, it was 
an extremely colorful sun dance and much 
praise is due the Indian people of the Pine 
Ridge Reservation for staging such a delight- 
ful and memorable event. 


PUBLIC HEALTH AT THE SUN DANCE 


Looking east from the Pine Ridge PHS In- 
dian Hospital the past week, an area about a 
mile distance was filled with about 300 tents 
circling a large arena, edged with a shade 
for the many visitors. A passage around the 
shade seemed like a large aisle for people to 
walk to all sides and visit the many stands 
and entertainment surrounding the aisle. 
In the main arena, one of the most colorful 
Indian dance ceremonies in the United States 
was held during the 4 days. 

The Pine Ridge tribal council sponsored 
the sun dance ceremonies and should have 
the appreciation of all this part of South Da- 
kota for the tireless effort to Improve all con- 
ditions concerning health, safety, conven- 
ience and entertainment for the large gath- 
ering of people. The reservation bureau of 
Indian affairs, under the direction of Super- 
intendent L. P. Towle, supported the tribal 
council greatly. k 

Through aid of the Public Health Service 
and the Lakota public health committee, the 
tribal council strived hard to control dis- 
ease and sickness that could have hap- 
pened if preventive measures were not 
planned. 

As you arrive at the sun dance grounds on 
the southeast corner, a Public Health Sery- 
ice and Lakota health booth was arranged 
with messages of the health needs of the 
Pine Ridge Reservation. This year, since 
the biggest problem on the reservation is 
infant sickness of all kinds, the theme was 
on better care for babies under 1 year of 
age. Demonstrations, signs, discussions, and 
health bulletins were presented. 

Richard Ruddell, field worker for the State 
tuberculosis and health association, aided in 
the health displays as well as making it pos- 
sible for paper cups to be used at the sun 
dance. : 

Also at the booth dental displays were 
shown, televiewer slides were shown, and mo- 
lasses milk was served free to demonstrate 
how powdered milk could be made a health- 
ler drink. 

Minor first ald was administered by the 
public health nurses and practical nurses 
as well as explaining to visitors at the booth 
the needs for better health of infants. 

Probably the greatest health work was 
done in the field of sanitation which will be 
told in a separate article. All of these things 
were made possible under the direction of 
Dr. Lewis E. Patrie, medical officer in charge 
of the Pine Ridge PHS station and the co- 
operatiion of Alfreda Janis, chairman of the 
Lakota public health. 

The hospital and health committee com- 
bined in entering a float in the parade on 
Saturday. The theme of the float was Let's 
Join Hands To Save Our Babies.” Kathleen 
Janis, Ramona Janis, Dolly HeCrow, and 
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Clarence Runs After, Jr., rode the float. 
Moses Catches drove the wagon for the 
parade. 

It was very fine working with Frank Wil- 
son, tribal chairman; Sam Stands, vice chair- 
man; Lloyd Eagle Bull, tribal secretary; Leo 
Vocu, tribal treasurer; and others on the 
committee to make the sun dance a place 
where better health is the goal. 


What You Can and Cannot Do Under the 
New Labor Law 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRY GOLDWATER 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
during my years as a member of the 
Senate Labor Committee I have been 
fortunate in having the invaluable coun- 
sel of Mr. Michael Bernstein, I do not 
know another lawyer in the United 
States who can speak as knowledgeably 
or who knows the Taft-Hartley law bet- 
ter than this man does. Therefore, I 
think it is fitting that the magazine, U.S. 
News & World Report, in presenting an 
explanation of the recently passed La- 
bor-Management Reporting and Dis- 
closure Act of 1959 to its readers, called 
upon Mr. Bernstein to review the spe- 
cifics of this law. The information con- 
tained in this interview is, I feel, of in- 
terest to my colleagues and to all Ameri- 
cans whether they are directly or in- 
directly associated with either manage- 
ment of unions. 

I therefore ask unanimous consent 
that there be printed in the Appendix 
the first part of this interview published 
in a recent issue of U.S, News & World 
Report. 

There being no objection, the inter- 
view was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Wat You Can AND CANNOT Do UNDER THE 
New Labor Law 
(Interview with Michael J. Bernstein, a 
counsel of Senate Labor Committee) 

(Will the new labor law change a way of 
life for unions? What new rights will work- 
ers have? Are employers to have more free- 
dom in running their businesses? These 
Questions, and many others, are raised by 
Passage of the most important labor legisla- 
tion since the Taft-Hartley Act. Here is a 
primer of the new law that answers a long 
list of questions. This primer cuts through 
the technical language and explains the law 
in simple terms. You get an explanation of 
the bill of rights, secondary boycotts, hot 
cargo, extortion, picketing, and other un- 
familiar phrases. The explanation, given to 
U.S. News & World Report in an exclusive 
interview, comes from Michael J. Bernstein, 
a labor-relations expert, who helped draft 
the bill. Mr. Bernstein has long been a coun- 
sel for the Senate Labor Committee.) 

Question. Mr. Bernstein, what's going to 
be different for unions under the new labor 
reform law? What does the bill of rights do 
for individual union members? 

Answer. Under the new bill a member has 
Sree to attend union meetings, in the first 
Place. 

Question. Was he ever denied the right to 
attend a meeting? 
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Answer. He could be. Presumably, if the 
union constitution now says that only a cer- 
tain class of members should be permitted to 
attend meetings, why, that’s the way it is. 
There are some unions in which this is true. 
For instance, the Operating Engineers have 
what are known as class A and class B 
locals, and only the class A local members 
have rights to vote, to attend meetings, 
participate in the discussion and so on— 
but all members must pay dues. 

Question. So there is no such thing as a 
class B member under this law? 

Answer. That’s correct. Now, mind you, 
those distinctions in the Operating Engineers 
are not based on race, color, or anything like 
that. It's a matter of seniority, with the 
favored few in the class A local. 

Now, that type of thing would be elimi- 
nated. The member would have the right 
to attend the meeting, he would have the 
right to express his views at the meeting 
freely—but, of course, this would be subject 
to the union’s right to impose reasonable 
rules for the conduct of the meeting. 

Question. Could they, for instance, limit 
the amount of time he could talk? 

Answer. That's right—provided it was 
done on a nondiscriminatory basis, I think 
it would be a violation of this provision if 
they permitted certain members to speak— 
what shall I say?—for half an hour at a 
time, and others would be limited to only 
2 minutes or 5 minutes. It would have to be 
applied in a nondiscriminatory fashion. 

Question. Would they have more freedom 
to express themselves and take part in the 
proceedings and yote and so on? 

Answer. Yes, and the language cally 
says that “every member shall have equal 
rights and privileges within such organiza- 
tion.” So that means that, if there are 
limitations upon the rights of the members, 
there have to be limitations on all of the 
members, equally. 

Question. If a man were delinquent on 
his dues, for example, could he be barred 
from voting? 5 

Answer. Well, now, actually the language 
of the bill of rights doesn’t say anything 
about that. It says equal rights and privi- 
leges to do certain things: to nominate candi- 
dates, to vote in elections or referendums, 
to attend meetings and to participate in the 
deliberations and voting upon the business 
of such meetings. 

I would think that they would have a 
right, for instance, to prohibit members who 
are delinquent from voting, provided it was 
done on a nondiscriminatory basis. In other 
words, if they had a uniform rule with re- 
spect to delinquency and voting, that would 
be all right. 

In another part of the bill they have a 
safeguard against the checkoff. For exam- 
ple, some union constitutions, such as the 
Teamsters’, say that a member doesn't have 
the right to vote unless his current dues are 
paid by a certain date. If they're not paid 
by that date, he can’t vote. Under a check- 
off, sometimes the union claims that the 
member hasn't paid his dues because the 
union hasn't received them. That may sim- 
ply be due not to the delinquency of the 
union member, but to the fact that the em- 
ployer hasn't forwarded the money to the 
union. 

A specific provision in another part of this 
bill says that, where they're operating under 
a checkoff agreement and the man is haying 
his money deducted from his pay envelppe, 
then such lateness or tardiness may not be 
used to disqualify him. 

Question. Does this all mean that the ordi- 
nary union member will have more say about 
how much he pays in dues and initiation 
fees? 

Answer. There's a specific provision in the 
its improper practices, and affirmatively to 
changing of the amount of the dues and 
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assessments, initiation fees, except upon cer- 
tain majority decisions. In other words, it 
has to be done by democratic procedure. The 
Officers cannot arbitrarily decide to change 
the amount of the dues, even if the con- 
stitution gives them authority to do that— 
it must be done in accordance with the 
democratic voting procedures which are set 
forth in the bill of rights. 

Question. What if they're denied these 
rights? Can they sue? 

Answer. They have a right to sue in a 
Federal district court for appropriate relief 
in a civil proceeding, which would include 
injunctions. Now, an injunction would 
mean, if they got it, that the court would 
order—order the union to cease and desist 
its improper practice, and affirmatively to 
take such steps as might be necessary to 
eradicate the effects of the improper prac- 
tices they have already engaged in. 

Question. Can you see this as putting a 
heavy load on the courts? 

Answer. All new litigation puts some load 
on the courts. 

Of course, in another part of the bill— 
not in the first title, which is the bill of 
rights—there are also criminal penalties, with 
respect to denial of these rights. There's a 
provision in title VI which says that “it 
shall be unlawful for any person through 
the use of force or violence, or the threats 
of the use of force or violence, to restrain 
or coerce or intimidate, or attempt to do 
these things, to any union member in order 
to interfere with the exercise of these rights.” 
And that’s a crime. 


A RIGHT TO CRITICIZE 


Question. Is there anything more you 
would like to say about the bill of rights? 

Answer. I might also say one other thing 
that’s sort of important. Most unions make 
it a subject for disciplining—even up to ex- 
pulsion—for a union member to be critical of 
his union or his union officers, particularly if 
he’s critical outside the confines of the union 
membership or the union hall—in other 
words, if he makes his criticism public, by 
writing a letter to the newspaper. This 
would protect that right. He has a right of 
freedom of speech and expression, including 
criticism of the union. 

Question. He can write to the editor and 
complain? 

Answer. That’s right.. 

Question. Let's take the matter of union 
recordkeeping. Will the unions haye to 
keep many more records than they have had 
to keep in the past? 

Answer. Let me put it this way: I don't 
know what the practice is in many unions, 
but, if the union is running its affairs prop- 
erly in the fiscal field—financial field—then 
actually the only thing that it would be re- 
quired to do under this bill that it is not now 
doing is to take from its books and accounts 
and records the material which this bill re- 
quires, enumerates, and put it in the form of 
a report, which is then submitted for filing 
with the Secretary of Labor. 

Actually, under the present law they do 
make such reports—under the Taft-Hartley 
Act. The only difference is that these reports 
are not made public, whereas, the reports 
that they would have to make under the new 
law, the Secretary is required to make public. 
They are public documents, and anybody has 
& right to look at them. This is not permis- 
sive; this is mandatory. 

Question. So that the books of every 
union—— 

Answer. Not the books, now—these are the 
reports. Now, there is also a provision which 
makes it a crime for the union to fail to 
preserve the basic books and records on which 
the reports are based for a period of 5 years. 

Question. By “reports” you mean financial 
statements? 

Answer. That's right. And, in addition to 
that, the union member has a right to go 
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into court. He's entitled, just as is the gen- 
eral public, to see the reports. But, in addi- 
tion to that, he can go into court, the union 
member may, and for “just cause”’—that’s 
the phrase used, he must have some basis— 
he may get an order compelling the union 
to let him see not merely the reports but the 
basic documents and records on which the 
reports are based. 

Question. What this amounts to is that 
unions are going to have to give more infor- 
mation to their members than in the past 

Answer. And to the public, which means 
to the press, as well. Just the fact that the 
union member can get a look at the basic 
documents on which the reports are based is 
to some degree a safeguard against falsifica- 
tion of the reports. If all you do is see the 
report itself, you have no way of knowing, 
unless you haye some auxiliary information, 
that the report is false—tf it Is. 

Question. He can see how his money’s be- 
ing spent then 

Answer. He can also see the records, the 
basic records from which they prepared the 
report. 

Question. Is there some provision requir- 
ing unions to supply copies of collective- 
bargaining agreements to the members? 

Answer. That's right. If the local union 
signs a coliective-bargaining agreement. 
upon request, each member of the local may 
get a copy of the collective-bargaining agree- 
ment. In other words, the unlon must give 
it to him, 

Question. Is that standard practice in un- 
ions now? 

Answer. No, it is not. If it's a collective- 
bargaining agreement signed by an inter- 
national consisting of many locals, then the 
international must furnish to each of the 
locals a copy of the contract, and the local 
must keep it in a place where all of the 
members of the local can see it. 

Question. Does the bill also say that every 
union must inform its members concerning 
the pro of the new law? 

Answer. That's right. 

Question. How's that to be done? 

Answer. I suppose what they'll do Is simply 
post a copy of the law on the union bulletin 
board 


Question. That would be sufficient? 

Answer. I think so. 

Question. What about salaries of union 
officers? Must they be made public now? 

Answer. Yes. One of the items that has 
to be reported under the reporting provisions 
for labor unions is the salary, allowances, 
and other direct or indirect disbursements, 
including reimbursed expenses to each offi- 
cer and employee who received an aggregate 
of more tham $10,000 during the fiscal year. 

Question. If an officer of a union lends 
union funds to somebody, does he have to 
tell the members how much he’s lending 
and to whom? 

Answer. Here are the things that have 
to be reported: “direct and indirect loans 
made to any officer, employee or member 
which aggregated more than $250, and direct 
and indirect loans miade by the union to 
any business enterprise.” In other words, 
there are two types of loans that must be 
reported—loans made by the union to any 
officer, employee, or member, and loans made 
by the union to any business enterprise. 

Question. Does this apply to pension funds 
as well? 

Answer. No. Pension funds, you know, 
are covered under a separate section of. the 
Taft-Hartley Act—section 302. 


IP GIFTS ARE ACCEPTED 


Question, What about union officers ac- 
cepting gifts of money or securities from 
employers? . 

Answer. There is a complete, separate sec- 
tion which requires individual officers and 
employees of labor unions, without any limi- 
tation as to salary, and except for employees 
who perform purely clerical or custodial du- 
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tles—all others, all officials, all employees, 
to report to the Secretary transactions which 
are broken down into six different types of 
transactions which constitute conflict-of- 
interest transactions. These are trans- 
actions which create a suspicion that the 
union official or employee is on both sides 
of the table, so to speak. In other words, 
he’s getting a benefit from an employer, 
while at the same time acting as a represent- 
ative of the union, 

Now he must report those. It’s spelled out 
in very great detail. In addition to reporting 
those, I would think that any union official or 
employee who had to report any of these 
transactions—these conflict-of-interest 
transactions—would also be in yiolation of 
another provision which imposes a fiduciary 
status on such officials and employees, and 
makes them Mable to suit by union members 
if they do engage in these transactions. 

Question. Are employers also Hable for ad- 
vancing such funds? 

Answer. That's right. There are separate 
provisions, which are an amendment to this 
section 302 of the Taft-Hartley Act, which 
make it a crime, generally speaking, for an 
employer to make payments or loans to un- 
ions, union officials, union representatives, 
and for union officials, employees, and repre- 
sentatives to accept such payments or loans 
from employers. 

Question. Are there any restrictions on 
such things as testimonial dinners given by 
employers for union officials? 

Answer. Well, you see, that’s a question of 
interpretation. Now, actually, some of us 
fought against this language in the criminal 
provision, because we think, if you construe 
it literally, that, for example, you get a situ- 
ation like this: An employer is aware of the 
fact that a union is going to begin an or- 
ganizing campaign in his plant. Now, under 
existing law, he has a right to speak against 
the union and to distribute literature criti- 
cal or the union, as long as his speech or his 
literature does not embody a threat or a 
promise of benefits, In other words, he can't 
say to the employees, “If you don’t join the 
union, why, I'll raise your wages.” That 
would be an unfair labor practice, a violation 
of existing law. 

Or he can't say to them, “If you join the 
union, why, I'll have to fire half of you.” 
That would be a violation of existing law. 

Now, the question arises under the new 
bill: Suppose he gives all of his employees 
a dinner for which he pays. He's got 90 
percent of his employees at the dinner, and 
he gets up and makes a speech and tells 
them about the disadvantages of unionism, 
and how many crooks and racketeers there 
are in unlons, and that employees who have 
joined unions have found to their regret 
that they're paying money for dues and 
initiation fees, and so on, and not getting 
the benefits they had promised, and so on. 
Now, he makes no promise and he makes 
no threat. So he’s not in violation of exist- 
ing law. Query: If he pays for that dinner— 
let's say it costs him $5 a head for each of 
600 employees—that’s an expenditure of 
$2,500, right? Has he given something to 
his employees in order to get them to per- 
suade the rest of his employees not to join 
a union? 

Now, the literal language of this new bill 
would seem to make that a crime. Also, 
it would require him to report this expendi- 
ture to the Secretary of Labor, and, literally 
applied, would make it a crime for him to 
engage in this type of activity. 

Question. What about the kinds of dinners 
that employers sometimes give labor leaders? 

Answer. Well, now, that sort of thing is 
Just a testimonial dinner 

Question. Where they might give a union 
president a Cadillao 

Answer. Ah, now, that's the point. It's 
not the testimonial dinner that's signifi- 
cant—it’s the giving of something of value 
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to him—a Cadillac, or any other thing that 
costs money. I would say that the union 
officer who received that sort of testimonial 
would have to report it under the conflict- 
of-interest reporting provision. And that, 
in all probability, under the fiduciary-obli- 
gation provision, union members could bring 
suit against him to recover that Cadillac or 
the value thereof for the benefit of the 
union, 

Question. What about the employers who 
gave the gift? 

Answer. Well, the employer who gave him 

,that, under the literal language of the pro- 
vision I just referred to in connection with 
the type of dinner I described, might be 
guilty of a crime. Because that new section 
specifically says, and I'll read it to you just 
so that you can see how literally the language 
covers that sort of situation: “It shall be un- 
lawful for any employer or association to pay, 
lend or deliver, or agree to pay, Tend or de- 
liver any money or other thing of value to 
any labor organization or any officer or em- 
ployee thereof, which represents, seeks to 
represent or would admit to membership any 
of the employees of such employer.” 

I don't think there's any question that the 
literal language covers the type of situation 
that you picture and comes pretty close to 
getting a situation which is much more in- 
nocuous than I pictured. 


WHEN INTERESTS CONFLICT 


Question. Can we go a little further into 
that? I'm thinking about business trans- 
actions between employers and union of- 
ficials. What are the restrictions? 

Answer. There are six specific types of 
business transactions between a union of- 
ficial and an employer which constitute a 
conflict-of-interest transaction, which he 
would have to report and which, simultane- 
ously, would constitute a breach of his 
fiduciary obligation—I'’m talking about the 
union official—and would open him up to a 
suit by the union members, a civil sult. It 
might also amount to a criminal violation 
under this other section that I read to you. 

Question. What types of transactions are 
those? P 

Answer. Well, let me give you @ few: 
"Every officer of a union shall file with the 
Secretary a report describing any trans- 
action of this type: Any stock, bond, secu- 
rity, or other interest, legal or equitable, 
which he’—that's the union official—“or his 
spouse, or minor child, directly, or indirectly 
held in, and any income or any other benefit 
which he or his spouse or minor child de- 
rived from, an employer whose employees 
such union represents or is actively seeking 
to represent.” 

Question. Is there any restriction against 
a union lending money to an employer who 
needs financing for his business? 

Answer, No, except that remember they 
have to report that under the provision I 
described previously. Any loan to a business 
enterprise has to be reported so that the 
public and the membership knows the details 
of the loan, But there's no prohibition 
against it. So that, for instance, Dubinsky 
and Potofsky in New York can continue as 
they have done in the past to make loans 
to employers who are on the rocks, for the 
purpose of saving the jobs of the people 
who work there, provided they put the in- 
formation in the report which they file with 
the Secretary of Labor, which is then public 
information. [David Dubinsky is president 
of the International Ladies Garment Work- 
ers Union; Jacob S. Potofsky is general presi- 
dent of the Amalgamiated Clothing Workers 
of America.] 

The basic philosophy behind these provi- 
sions we're discussing now—and I'm not ar- 
guing their merits—is that, if you get a suf- 
cient spotlight in terms of public informa- 
tion about these transactions, their unde- 
sirable effects can be minimized, 
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SCANNING PERSONAL FUNDS 


Question. Do union officials have to make 
public their own personal holdings? 

Answer. Yes, where they are involved in 
any one of these confiict-of-interest trans- 
actions. 

Question. Otherwise not? 

Answer. Otherwise not. 

Question, What about employers? Do they 
have to file reports of their financial dealings 
with union officials, if they have any? 

7 Answer. Here's what they have to file re- 

ports in connection with: An employer who 
makes any payment or loan of any kind to 
any union must report it—to a union, any 
payment or a loan to a union or its officers, 
with an exception, of course, for banks, 
credit unions, insurance companies, and 80 
on, because, obviously, financial lending in- 
stitutions of that kind are always making 
loans not only to unions but to many others. 
In other words, if their regular business is 
the making of loans, they do not have to re- 
port, But if it’s an employer who is engaged 
in some business other than the making of 
loans, then, if such employer makes a loan 
or a payment to a labor union or its officials, 
it must be reported. That's one. 

Now, the second thing that an employer 
must report is where he directly makes any 
payment to any of his employees, to any of 
his employees—employees, this has nothing 
to do with union members—for the purpose 
of getting employees who receive the pay- 
ment to persuade other employees with re- 
spect to union organization. 

RAISES CAN BE ILLEGAL 

Question. In other words, he can't offer 
them a bribe not to join a union? 

Answer. No, that isn't quite it. It’s more 
precise than that. Under the present law 
he can't offer them a bribe not to join a 
union—that would be a violation of the 
Taft-Hartley Act, because that's a promise 
of benefit. This is if he calls in 10 of his 
employees that he knows are antiunion— 
he doesn't have to persuade them—and he 
says to them, “Look, if you will circulate 
among the rest of the employees and use 
your persuasive efforts to get them not to 
join the union, then I will pay you each 
$25 a week extra.” He has to report that. 

Question. That’s forbidden? 

Answer. He commits a cerime in making 
such a payment, and also he must report it. 

Any expenditure that he makes where 
the purpose is directly or indirectly to in- 
terfere with the rights of his employees 
te join a union he must report. In other 
Words, if he makes any expenditure the 
purpose of which is a violation of the Taft- 
Hartley Act, that he must report. 

That's all for the employer as such. 
Here's another thing he must report but 
which is more indirect: If he makes an 
agreement or an arrangement with a labor- 
Telations consultant, the purpose of the 
arrangement being for the labor-relations 
consultant to persuade employees not to 
Join unions, then the employer must report 
that arrangement, giving the details thereof 
and any payments made pursuant to that 
arrangement. 

Question. In every case when you say 
“report” you mean to the Secretary of Labor? 

Answer. Right—he has to file a formal 
Teport to the Secretary of Labor on an an- 
nual basis, 

Question. Doesn’t this add up to a lot 
55 recordkeeping for employers and un- 

ons? 

Answer. Sure, sure. 


Fl aca And for the Secretary of Labor, 
? 


ma That's right—no question about 
t 


FINES: UP TO $10,000 
Question. What is the penalty for not 
making reports of this nature? 
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Answer. Failure to file reports is a mis- 
demeanor punishable by a fine of up to 
$10,000 and a year in prison. Moreover, the 
Secretary of Labor is given power to bring 
civil suit, to go into a Federal court and get 
an order compelling those who are required 
to report to do so or be in contempt if they 
don't. There's a double sanction. 

Question. Do you think we've covered now 
the requirements of employers? 

Answer. Just to complete it—mind you, I 
just said that the employer must report any 
arrangement he has with a labor-relations 
consultant, The labor-relations consultant 
has to make a report, too. If he enters into 
such an arrangement with an employer, then 
he must report not only that arrangemnt 
and the money that he receives under it, 
but all of his labor-relations activities, even 
with other employers, for the whole year. 
If he enters Into one such agreement, then 
he’s got to reveal all of his activities in the 
labor-relations field, 

Question. Is this broad enough to mean 
that every employer who is covered by this 
law who employs a labor-relations consultant 
must report the terms of that arrangement 
to the Secretary of Labor? 

Answer. If the purpose of the arrangement 
is to have the labor-relations consultant 
persuade employees with respect to joining 
unions. 

There is an exemption from the reporting 
requirement for any information given by a 
client to his attorney in the normal, confi- 
dential, attorney-client relationship, which 
means, in my opinion, that, if the labor- 
relations consultant—if the person who 18 
performing the labor-relations consultant's 
services—is an attorney and is retained as 
such, then information given by the em- 
ployer to that attorney—then the attorney, 
even though he’s a labor-relations consult- 
ant, in my opinion, need not report it, be- 
cause it’s given to him in his capacity as 
an attorney. 

Question. Any company that employs a 
labor-relations consultant to watch legis- 
lation, as some companies do in Washington, 
has no such obligation? 

Answer. That's right. 

Then there's a further qualification of 
that: The labor-relations consultants, the 
arrangements involving whom have to be 
reported, have to be independent contrac- 
tors. In other words, this has to be an indi- 
vidual or a person who is not working for the 
employer but whose relationship to the em- 
ployer is contractual. In other words, if he 
is a regular staff man, if he is a permanent 
employee of the employer who performs 
labor-relations work—he’s on the regular 
payroll—then the employer does not have 
to report any payments made to him by way 
of salary, and that person doesn't have to 
report any receipts or activities and so on 
that he engaged in. 


This requirenrent, with respect to labor- 


relations consultants, applies only with re- 


spect to independent consultants, like law- 
yers, as with the same type of relationship 
in business terms—a contractual, rather than 
an employer-employee relationship. 

Question. There's a section on trusteeships. 
What's this about and what's required there? 

Answer. Well, the international unions 
have had for many years a mechanism where- 
by they can control or discipline their locals, 
In other words, if the local does something 
that’s contrary to international policy, what 
the internationals are permitted to do under 
practically all union constitutions is to step 
in and take over the local. They throw out 
all the incumbent officers, they put the local 
in charge of a trustee designated by the 
international, and he runs the local affairs. 
He collects the money in the way of dues, 
he runs it—there are no elections. What 
happens is that the local completely loses its 
autonomy. 
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Now, this may or may not be justified. 
However, this has been subject to great abuse. 
At one time, of the 800 locals in the Team- 
sters, I think over a hundred of them were 
in such trusteeship. From the standpoint of 
the incumbent international officers, this is a 
great advantage, and let me tell you why: 
International officers in most unions are 
elected through the delegate-convention 
method. If the president of an international 
union in which there is an opposition can 
throw a substantial percentage of the locals 
into trusteeship, then he has control of the 
delegates to the international convention 
from those trusteed locals. So he can go into 
the international convention with a mini- 
mum percentage of delegates sewed up. 

HOW HOFFA GAINS POWER 

In other words, Hoffa [Teamsters Presi- 
dent James Hoffa] mames the delegates, the 
convention delegates, in the trusteed locals, 
So he can move into the convention, let's 
say, with 25 percent of the delegates in his 
pocket to begin with, because they're his 
handpicked people in each local. The union 
members in the trusteed locals are not per- 
mitted to select the delegate. 

This is the basic reason. 

Now, tn the Operating Engineers, there was 
evidence in the McClellan committee to show 
that there have been locals in trusteeship 
for periods as long as 30 years—have been 
completely deprived of all local autonomy. 
The only privileges that the members of those 
locals enjoyed is that, if they didn't join the 
local, despite its completely dependent posi- 
tion, they couldn't get a job. And, when 
they did join it, their only right was to pay 
dues. All the money was siphoned off to 
the international, and the international 
would select the delegates for each of those 
locals in the international convention. 

Now, what this provision in the new law 
does is to put certain limitations on the 
way these trusteeships can be imposed and 
to limit their validity to a period of 18 
months. Let me put it this way: You don’t 
limit their validity—they are presumed to be 
valid for 18 months, unless you can show 
that they've actually violated their own con- 
stitution or bylaws, or that they have vio- 
lated some of the limitations laid down in 
the section itself. And, at the end of 18 
months, although they may be continued 
thereafter, anyone can challenge them—any 
union member can complain to the Secretary, 
who can go into court and ask that the trus- 
teeship be dissolved. This is the Secretary 
of Labor. And after 18 months the pre- 
sumption Is against the validity of the con- 
tinuance of the trusteeship. 

The first 18 months they're presumed valid, 
and you've got to show by clear and con- 
vincing proof that they're in violation. Once 
18 months sre up, then it’s the union—the 
international has to show by clear and con- 
vincing proof that the trusteeship should be 
continued. So that you have this break. 

Question. Will this prevent local officials 
from milking some of these locals? 

Answer. That's right—this specific pro- 
vision that, while the local is in trusteeship, 
none of its funds can be transferred out of 
the local, other than the normal per capita 
dues payments which locals normally pay 
to an international. 

Question. Let's talk a little bit about elec- 
tions. Do unions have to hold elections 
more often than in the past? 

Answer. The answer is yes. ‘There are 
some unions, many unions, which do hold 
elections as frequently as is now required 
under this bill, but there are some who do 
not. This would give them a maximum of 
5 years for international and of 3 years for 
locals. 


Question. And these elections must be by 


secret ballot? 
Answer. The elections must be by secret 


ballot, they cannot be by proxy voting, there 
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must be written notice—15 days’ written no- 
tice to every single member—hbefore the elec- 
tion is held, that an election is going to be 
held. The rival candidates must be provided 
with equal facilities for the distribution of 
their campaign literature, as enjoyed by the 
incumbents. Once during the 30-day period 
preceding the election, any candidate has the 
right to come into the office of the union and 
inspect the list of the members covered by 
a union-shop agreement. 

Question. No limit on the number of 
candidates? 

Answer. No limit on the number of can- 
didates. It says “bona fide candidates,” and 
that’s something a court would have to 
determine, if you get some guy who's in 
there—who's not a genuine candidate but 
is just in there to make trouble. But courts 

deal with questions of that kind, ; 

Question. Are all the rival candidates en- 
titled to have an observer present at the 
casting of the ballots and at their counting? 

Answer, That's right. 


ABUSES HAVE BEEN BAD 


Question. What is this designed to get at? 

What kind of abuses have occurred? 

Answer. Oh, well, this is an area where the 
abuses have been really very bad. In many 
unions the elections are just simply—well, 
they are like Soviet elections. 

Question. Do you mean they are either not 
held, or there is only one candidate? 

Answer. One candidate, or, if there's an- 
other candidate, nobody knows that he’s 
running—his name never gets mentioned, his 
literature never gets sent out, he isn’t per- 
mitted to have any observers at the casting of 
the ballots, he has no observers present at 
the counting of the ballots, he doesn't know 
when they're being miscounted, whether 
they're falsified, and so on. 

In fact, they've even got a little provision in 
here which says that, when an international 
has an election, either through the conven- 
tion method or direct referendum, as some 
do, the counting of the ballots, the tallying, 
has to be done separately for each local, and 
they have to be kept separate. That's a very, 
very important safeguard. 

Question; There will be no elections by ac- 
clamation? 

Answer. Nothing like that. All the election 
records have to be kept, including the ballots, 
for a period of at least 1 year. And all viola- 
tions of all this are subject to criminal 
penalties. 

And I might add one other thing that's in 
this election provision, which is very im- 
portant, and that ts this: 

There's a procedure, not only protecting 
the electroal process, the regular electoral 
process, but there’s a guarantee of & pro- 
cedure to get rid of officers—removal provi- 
sions. In other words, if the union con- 
stitution doesn't have a provision which 
permits the removal of officers guilty of mis- 
conduct, then the complaining union mem- 
bers can go to the Secretary of Labor, and he 
can initiate a suit in which the court will 
order such an election for the removal of an 


Question. Can an individual union mem- 
ber initiate a suit? 

Answer. No, not under these provisions. 
This has to be done by complaint to the 
Secretary, who makes an investigation, and 
if he finds out in his investigation that this 
provision is being violated, then he brings 
the suit. 

Question. So, if Iam a member of a union 
and I feel that I've been denied some voting 
rights, I go to the Secretary of Labor? 

Answer, Right. 

GUARDING UNION MONEY 

Question. Can a candidate for union office 
use union money to promote his candidacy? 

Answer. No, There's a specific prohibition 
against any candidate for union office using 
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any union funds of any kind—or any em- 
ployer funds. 

Question. What about the safeguards in 
the legislation against embezlement, theft, 
etc.? 

Answer. Well, now, embezzlement of union 
funds, as well as of any other funds, is now 
a crime in every State in the Union. This 
would now make it a Federal crime, which 
it is not now. 

Question. What is the advantage of mak- 
ing it a Federal crime? 

Answer. What's the advantage of making 
kidnaping a Federal crime? You see, there’s 
a certain—what shall I say?—feeling that in 
local areas—well, local law enforcement 
breaks down for one reason or another, 
sometimes as a result of little deals be- 
tween politically powerful union officials and 
local law-enforcement officers. The feeling 
is that, if you can get the FBI to do the in- 
vestigating and the U.S. Department of Jus- 
to do the prosecuting, you get a much better 
chance of getting these things handled effec- 
tively. And that's about it. 

Question. What does the law do specifical- 
ly to keep union officers from misusing or 
stealing union funds? 

Answer. There's a specific provision with 
respect to embezzlement. 

Then, in addition to that, there is a pro- 
vision that I spoke ta you about earlier 
which imposes on union officials a fiduciary 
responsibility. Now, this is a rather difficult 
thing to explain to the layman. As you 
probably know, for instance, a bank official, 
an insurance official, a trustee, an admin- 
istrator or executor of an estate, a guardian 
of a ward, a trustee of a trust—all of these 
people are handling other people's money. 
And, under the law as it has developed, the 
law has taken the position that the responsi- 
bility and obligations of the people in that 
position go beyond their merely contractu- 
al obligations. 

You don't look for the letter of their 
obligations, you go beyond it, and you say: 
These people have to exercise a care which 
goes beyond what the letter of the contract 
requires, you see. They are held to a much 
higher degree of care than in the ordinary 
contractual business arrangements. 

So that people like that can be held re- 
sponsible, not merely for acts of commission, 
but for acts of omission. 

Now, let me give you an illustration: 
If, for example, you have an executor of an 
estate, the beneficiaries of which are minor 
children who do not come into the estate 
until they reach majority, and during that 
period the executor is in effect the trustee 
who invests their money—he might make an 
investment which realizes profit but, if it 
can be shown that, with reasonable care, he 
could have made a better investment, he 
can be held liable for the difference—be- 
tween what he got, what he realized, and 
what he didn't realize—and may be made 
to pay that out of his own pocket for the 
benefit of the estate. 

In other words, the fiduciary status im- 
poses a very, very high degree of obligation. 
That's one aspect. 

The other aspect is that if a person who is 
in a fiduciary status even innocently makes 
a- profit or reaps an advantage by virtue of 
his position, even though it is not to the 
detriment of the people he is representing, 
he is held to have acquired that profit or 
that benefit for their advantage—he can’t 
keep it himself, 

Under this provision, union officers are 
subjected to that type of responsibility with 
respect to union funds, property, and so on, 
and with respect to any transactions in 
which they may engage in which they profit 
by virtue of their position—where they 
profit personally by virtue of their official 
position. 
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Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, the typical 
Nrxon touch has been added to the Rus- 
sia moon shot. Nixon creates doubt by 
suggesting it is not so. He wants proof 
or maybe confusion, you figure it out. 

This is the same Nrxon who rose to 
the Vice Presidency of the United States 
by being a rabid anti-Communist, fol- 
lower of the late Joe McCarthy and one 
of the worst red-baiters in the history 
of the U.S. Congress. 

Those of us who have kept silent, to 
date, on the Khrushchev visit have very 
good reasons for so doing. 

Yesterday it meant disgrace, ridicule, 
loss of job and prestige, and even jail 
sentences to speak of Communist 
achievement or even to suggest coexist- 
ence. 

Today we hear of the reformation in 
Russia; the need to coexist has now be- 
come the order of the day. 

One wonders, what is to be tomorrow's 
line? Where oh where are the $200-odd 
billions spent in foreign aid to keep our 
allies from socializing politically or com- 
mercially with Russia, where are the 
$400-odd billions spent in the arms race, 

If we had minted our money in silver 
dollars we could have climbed up to the 
moon on the billions we have spent kid- 
ding ourselves and our friends. 

When Nrxon went to Moscow he 
opened up Pandora’s box and let loose 
the world’s greatest propaganda flood 
ever set loose upon our honest, sincere 
and trusting world. 

Now we find ourselves sandwiched be- 
tween Russian moonshots, handshakes, 
bluff and personal magnetism and Amer- 
ican Madison Avenue buildup over radio, 
TV, and the press on the Eisenhower- 
Khrushchev meetings changing the 
hammer and sickle into a cheese knife 
and a slice of watermelon. 

Somewhere along the line the Ameri- 
can people may decide one of two things, 
they may say Russia is alright lets deal 
and trade and be buddy-buddy with the 
commies or they may say, this is a lot 
of malarkey, commies are still commies, 
they are still trying to take our kind 
of life away from us, this exchange meet- 
ing business is nothing but more political 
expediency and right now we want to 
know what is the position of the United 
States in this new and jumpy mess we 
have gotten into. 

These are the worries of all the world, 
especially that part of the world we 
have tried to lead to believe we were 
their friends. The captive nations may 
also be wondering about this new type 
tea party. 

Lost in the shuffle has been the com- 
plete change from the Dulles diplomacy 
to the Eisenhower-Nixon new look in 
foreign relations. One wonders where 
Herter is in on all this new anti-Dulles 
diplomacy. 
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Herter was hailed by all the leaders 
in this country as a worthy successor to 
Dulles and one who would maintain the 
Dulles line of action. We have not only 
buried Dulles but it seems that we have 
made Herter and the State Department 
a minor cffice run by a page boy. 

I happen to be one who believes Herter 
has the ability, experience, and the will 
to head the State Department. It is too 
bad he has been placed in the shadows 
in order to build a new Eisenhower and 
elect a GOP President. 

When this country starts acting like 
a grownup and quits fooling around with 
make-believe, we will not have to worry 
about Russia or anybody else. 

All we need is our own self-confidence 
and in the words of F.D.R. we have 
nothing to fear but fear itself. 


Congressman Charles A. Boyle, Final 
Report, Ist Session, 86th Congress 
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Mr. BOYLE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I submis 
herewith a summary of the 86th Con- 
gress, Ist session, which I am sending 
to my constituents: 

Dear Frrenps:.As I write my closing news- 
letter of the Ist session of the 86th Con- 
gress, the leaves of the Washington trees 
are turning yellow, the grass of the Wash- 
ington parks and lawns are putting on their 
Tall coats of brown, and eight of my kid- 
dies are back in school; seven in Arlington, 
Va., and Pat, the oldest, matriculated at 
Loyola University in Chicago. This session, 
which has been the longest peacetime ses- 
sion since 1922, concluded as I moved to 
adjourn the House sine die while acting as 
majority leader for the fifth consecutive 
year. 

The ever-growing bigness of government 
had necessitated the leadership again this 
sesstlon to use the much-overworked emer- 
gency provision of the 1946 Reorganization 
Act to keep us here. in Washington. For 
without invocation of that procedure, the 
Congress should adjourn July 31 of each 
year. Although the bills introduced and 
pending in this session are not functus of- 
ficio, and do not die between the first and 
second terms of the session, there is consid- 
erable irritation to the public because so 
many important and worthwhile bills are not 
processed for want of time, A good example 
of this situation obtained in Congressman 
O'Baren’s lake diversion bill, which, after 
passage by the House, was in the lith hour 
of the session, referred to the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee. The move resulted in 
postponing final action on this important 
bill until sometime after we return in Jan- 
uary of 1960. 

LABOR MANAGEMENT REFORM LEGISLATION 

The most controversial and heated piece of 
legislation to reach the floor of the House in 
years was the labor management reform bill. 
Pressure was brought to bear upon the whole 
Congress, and was accentuated through mass 
media by the President, the Senate Rackets 
Committee and prolabor and antilabor forces. 
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As a result, Congress was besieged by car- 
loads of mail and the Capitol was crowded 
with hundreds of lobbyists and pressure 
groups. Labor-management reform was sup- 
ported almost unanimously by Congress, but 
how to effect remedial legislation that would 
clear corrupt elements out of unions without 
imposing punitive measures on all unions 
caused much heated disputation on the bills. 

The Senate passed the Kennedy-Ervin 
labor-management reform bill on August 25, 
1959, by a vote of 90 to 1. When the leg- 
isiation reached the floor of the House, the 
committee bill was sidetracked, and the 
Landrum-Grimn bill was substituted. The 
Senate and House bills were then sent to a 
conference committee to work out the differ- 
ences between them. On September 4, 1959, 
I voted in favor of the conferees labor-man- 
agement bill. It is my bellef that failure of 
Congress to carry out this responsibility 
might well have touched off a wave of anti- 
labor sentiment that could have set back 
the cause of honest unionism, 

CONGRESS OVERRIDES PUBLIC WORKS VETO 


By a vote of 280 to 121 in the House and 
a vote of 72 to 23 In the Senate, the Con- 
gress overrode the President's veto of the 
public works appropriation bill by more 
than the necessary two-thirds vote, on 
Thursday, September 10. The measure au- 
tomatically became law. 

This action represented the first time in 
614 years that Congress had been able to 
override one of the 146 bills rejected by the 
President. Among the appropriations in this 
bill are a number of flood control, naviga- 
tion, and reclamation projects which have 
considerable merit and are necessary for the 
welfare of our country. To note, as Mr. 
CANNON pointed out, “this legislation is a 
precedent.” 

HOME RULE FOR THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Recently, for the first time in a decade, 
hearings were held in the House ‘on self- 
government for the District of Columbia. 
In past years the Senate has passed many 
home ryle measures but all have been 
bottled up in House committees. As a spon- 
sor of H.R, 5677, a bill on home rule for the 
District, I believe the time has come to in- 
stall the rights of local self-government to 
nearly 1 million citizens of the District of 
Columbia, To me, it is a glaring contradic- 
tion that those who live in the very shadow 
of the Capitol of freedom and democracy, are 
denied the privileges of citizenship accorded 
everywhere to free people of the world. In 
a bipartisan-sponsored move, I signed with 
my fellow colleagues, a discharge petition to 
bring the vital issue of home rule promptly 


to the House floor for a vote. Although final 


action was not forthcoming prior to ad- 
journment, the discharge petition will rest 
on the Speaker's desk to be called up as one 
of the first orders of business in January, 
when the 2d session of the 86th Congress 
convenes, 

GREAT WHITE FLEET—HOUSE CONCURRENT 
i RESOLUTION 319 

A considerable amount of publicity has 
recently been given to the idea of reviving 
the Great White Fleet of Teddy Roosevelt 
days and to put such a fleet to work for 
world peace. I have introduced a resolu- 
tion which, according to a recent report, has 
the support of 351 Members of Congress in 
both Houses. This resolution calls for the 
President to use part of our mothball naval 
fleet to help carry surplus food and technical 
assistance to distressed and undeveloped 
areas in the world. Through this action, 
we can at least place a part of our mutual 
aid program on a person-to-person basis to 
insure maximum benefit to our country and 
to cost only a fraction of our foreign-aid 
program. It is my sincere hope that this 
program will be endorsed by the American 
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people and soon become a reality. It has 
been publicized in a recent series of articles 
carried by Life magazine, 


STATES RIGHTS 


House Republicans joined with southern 
Democrats to pass the States rights bill, titled 
H.R. 3, for the second year in succession. The 
brief but far-ranging bill is designed to pre- 
vent Federal laws from striking down State 
laws in the same field where there is no ir- 
reconcilable conflict. It would do this by 
limiting the power of Federal courts to in- 
terpret Federal law. I again registered my 
opposition to the bill, as the effect of the 
proposed legislation could be to subordinate 
Federal legislation to State laws despite the 
specific constitutional provision that Federal 
law under the Constitution shall be the su- 
preme law of the land. Passage of the bill 
in the present form would give rise to seri- 
ous uncertainties as to its effect on judicial 
construction of State statutes applicable in 
the field in which Congress has the power to 
act, but has not yet acted. The measure 
would effect an appreciable Increase and 
duplication of effort and result in annoyance 
occasioned by the necessity of complying 
with a mutuality of overlapping laws. The 
Senate killed the bill by one vote last year, 
and because I believe in the supremacy of 
Federal law and the Constitution, I hope that 
it will meet a similar fate in this Congress. 


WORLD PEACE AND WORLD LAW 


Last month, a committee was formed of 
Members of both Houses of Congress to pro- 
mote peace through the advance of the rule 
of law in international relations. Unhappily 
for our time, communications and weaponry 
have so outdistanced the law and so shrunk 
and imperiled the earth that unless there 
is a broad and peaceful extension of the rule 
of law over the earth, there may be no one 
left to be ruled. The committee that was 
formed vigorously endorsed House Concur- 
rent Resolution 211 calling for a revi- 
sion of the U.N. Charter so as to develop and 
guarantee the rule of international law. 
Similar committees have already been formed 
within the Parliaments of the United King- 
dom, France, West Germany, Italy, and 
Japan. To my way of thinking, this resolu- 
tion and the formation of our committee, re- 
flects thinking in a direction that is inevi- 
table. Disputes between nations must be set- 
tled by the rule of law, not by the rule of 
war. The question is no longer whether 
world law is necessary, but how it can be 
made a reality. Through my periodic reports 
from Congress, you will be kept advised of our 
progress, 

HOUSING LEGISLATION 

The last week of Congress was highlighted 
by the drive for adjournment. Congress, 
for the third time this session, passed an 
omnibus housing bill. The President vetoed 
the first two, and as we adjourned, has not 
acted upon the third bill. It is my hope 
that the President signs this bill or many 
Federal housing projects, including urban 
renewal, will be eliminated or drastically 
curtailed for lack of funds, As Congressman 
Rains, chairman of the Subcommittee on 
Housing, said on the fioor of the House, the 
first housing bill was the best bill; the 
second was a good one, and the third com- 
promise legislation was a fair one, 

It was indeed sad to see neither the first 
nor the second bill receive the President's 
signature when they were pared down by 
congressonal leaders in order to fit the needs 
of the country without overtaxing the econ- 
omy. Representative government is based 
on the art of compromise, and I feel Congress 
performed its obligation by reconciling its 
original request in this field to gain the 
approval of the administration. In turn, it 
is my belief that the President falled to 
meet the Congress half way, and a fair hous- 
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ing bill is the only legislation that will be 
enacted this session. 
NEW VETERANS PENSION LAW 

This year, Congress passed a new pension 
bill for veterans who are permanently and 
totally disabled from injuries or disease that 
are non-service-connected, This new bill 
provides for an increase in pension payments 
for many veterans. The most important 
feature, however, is the granting of pension 
benefits to thousands of widows and de- 
pendent children of veterans of World War 
II and the Korean conflict. Under the pres- 
ent laws, the widows and children of de- 
ceased veterans of World War II and Korean 
conflict, were eligible for pension benefits 
only if the veteran was receiving compensa- 
tion from the Veterans! Administration at 
the time of his death for a service-incurred 
disability. The new law grants pension 
benefits to these widows and children on 
the same basis as has long been granted to 
the widows and chairman of deceased World 
War I veterans, 

Under the new law, benefits payable are 
based on annual income from all sources, 
including Social Security and Railroad Re- 
tirement, Welfare ald is not counted as 
income. In the case of a veteran and 
spouse, all income of the spouse over $1,200 
must be counted as the veteran's income for 
pension purposes. 

This new law, Public Law 86-211. becomes 
effective July 1, 1960. Veterans on the 
pension rolls prior to that date will have the 
right to retain their present pension or elect 
to receive the new benefits if they so desire. 
The Veterans’ Administration will shortly 
advise these veterans es to their rights 
under both the old and new law. 

For assistance in applying for these bene- 
fits, I suggest you contact the Veterans’ 
Administration regional office at 2030 West 
Taylor Street, Chicago 12, III. 

BOND INTEREST RATES 3 


On September 12 in a special Saturday 
session, Congress enacted compromise legis- 
lation to meet President Eisenhower's re- 
quest for authority to increase rates on long- 
term Government bonds. The agreement 
reached after a long deadlock would allow 
the Treasury to boost interest rates on 
series E and H savings bonds to a ceil- 
ing of 4% percent. These bonds, the types 
held by many individuals now, pay a top of 
3.26 percent. The compromise also would 
give the Treasury authority to encourage big 
investors in long-range marketable bonds to 
swap them in advance of maturity for new 
issues, paying higher interest. Under pre- 
vious lower rates of interest, the Govern- 
ment has had considerable difficulty in 
interesting big investors in buying Govern- 
ment bonds because they could receive 
higher interest rates on private investments. 


KHRUSHCHEV VISIT 


As I conclude this newsletter and prepare 
to leave Washington, my departure colncides 
with the arrival of Premier Khrushchev. I 
am sure the American public will receive him 
with courtesy and consideration. This is not 
because we approve of his acts or trust his 
motives, but because he is the leader of a 
powerful nation with whom we must deal 
wisely and realistically to avoid a nuclear 
war caused by miscalculation. The great 
opportunities afforded by the talks far out- 
weigh the dangers which might conceivably 
exist, I do not think Mr. Khrushchey will 
change Soviet policy because of what he sees 
during his visit to this country. What will 
interest him, it seems to me, is that he will 
be able to judge for himself, in his official 
contacts, what are the levers of power and 
decision in the American Government and in 
the American society. 

The last plece of legislation to pass the 
House was the mutual ald bill which had 
been amended by the Senate to include an 
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extension of the Civil Rights Commission 
scheduled to expire by its terms on Novem- 
ber 8, 1959. 

During the adjournment, I will be avail- 
able to discuss and handle any and all in- 
qulries, requests, and matters within the 
scope of congressional activities. Feel free 
to call or drop me a note and I'll be happy 
to arrange a mutually convenient appoint- 
ment. 

Sincerely, 
CHARLES A. BOYLE, 
Member of Congress. 


Washington office: 1415 New House Office 
Building, Washington 25, D.C.; Capitol A 
3121, extension 5315. 

Chicago office: 11 South LaSalle Street, 
Chicago, II.; FInancial 6-0440. 


Tribute to Firefighters 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE S. McGOVERN 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. Speaker, in the 
hectic rush of our modern life we seldom 
take the time to remember the facilities 
that keep our communities functioning. 
An absolutely essential occupation is that 
of fireman. A community without the 
equipment and the men to fight fires 
could not exist. 

Representing a heavily rural district 
I am aware that many of our towns and 
villages are serviced wholly or in part 


by volunteer firemen who besides hold- 


ing down their regular occupations are 
also willing to volunteer their services 
along with their neighbor in community 
action once danger threatens. 

We are aware that fighting fires is 
dangerous work. Statistics bear out the 
fact that firefighters suffered more than 
six times as many one-the-job injuries 
in 1958 as the average American worker. 
It is less well known that fighting fires 
is an occupation that carries a medical 
disease hazard that adds to the physical 
danger. 

Dr. Herman N. Bundesen underlines 
this additional problem in an interesting 
article published by the International 
Association of Fire Fighters. We can all 
agree with Dr. Bundesen that “To them, 
we all owe a deep debt of gratitude.” 
Under unanimous consent to enter my 
remarks, I insert it in the Recorp. 

“Here’s TO HEALTH” 
(By Herman N. Bundesen, M.D.) 
ILLNESS FROM OCCUPATIONS 

Many occupations have certain obvious 
drawbacks, such as danger, low pay, or poor 
working conditions. 

Now we know that certain occupations can 
also have an adverse effect on the heart and 
blood vessels, or other organs of the body. 

OCCUPATIONAL. HAZARDS 

We know that there is a greater tendency 
in men such as physicians, to develop heart 
disease. Men in the field of advertising are 
supposed to have a greater tendency toward 

However, certain strenuous occupations, 
such as firefighting, may have an adverse 
effect on the heart and blood vessels. 
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FIREMEN’S DISEASES 
High blood pressure is common In firemen, 
Especially prevalent in firemen are angina, a 
condition in which the amount of blood 
gaing through the blood vessels supplying 
the heart is limited, and coronary throm- 


dosis, a condition in which a clot forms in 


the blood vessels supplying the heart. 

It is believed that the stress and strains, 
extremes of temperature, gas and smoke con- 
nected with firefighting may increase the 
tendency toward these diseases in this occu- 
pation. 

RESULT OF STRESS 


High blood pressure, hardening of the ar- 
teries, and other such diseases definitely are 
influenced by conditions of stress. These 
conditions occur in firefighters. 

Emotional and muscular effort may cause 
great elevation of blood pressure in these 
individus. After a blast, the blood has 
been known to remain elevated for weeks in 
persons who were in the vicinity of the ex- 
plosions, Stress can also cause changes to 
occur in the heart. 


WORK CONDITIONS 


Firemen must carry on during emergency 
situations and in extremely hot or cold 
weather. Heavy work in high temperatures 
adds to much of the burden of the heart. 

Firemen are often exposed to carbon di- 
oxide gas which may diminish the amount 
of oxygen that reaches their vital organs. 
This can Increase their chances of suffering 
a heart attack. 

These are brave men and everything possi- 
ble must be done by all of us to protect them 
from the hazards of their occupation. To 
them, we all owe a deep debt of gratitude. 


Report on Activities of Committee on 
Un-American Activities 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS E, WALTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following report on 
the activities of the Committee on Un- 
American Activities during the Ist ses- 
sion of the 86th Congress. This period 
covers the period from January 1, 1959, 
to and including September 1, 1059. 
REPORT BY CHAIRMAN FRANCIS E. WALTER ON 

THE ACTIVITIES OF THE COMMITTEE ON UN- 

AMERICAN ACTIVITIES DURING THE Ist SES- 

SION OF THE 86TH CONGRESS 

HEARINGS AND INVESTIGATIONS 

During the period beginning January 1, 
1959, and ending August 27, 1959, the com- 
mittee interrogated 87 witnesses in public 
session and 70 witnesses in executive session. 

SOVIET ESPIONAGE z 

Continuing its efforts to develop the full- 
est possible information on Soviet spy or- 
ganizations both here and abroad, the com- 
mittee interrogated Petr S. Deriabin, a for- 
mer officer of the Soviet Secret Polico—KCB. 
Mr. Deriabin’s identity had been kept secret 
by U.S, security agencies since his defection 
in 1954. Publication of his testimony by the 
committee was the first revelation in the 
free world of the knowledge he had of Soviet 
espionage operations as a result of his years 
of service in the secret police. 

Mr. Deriabin revealed that the KGB 18 
divided into two major sections, one of 
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which is charged with protecting the in- 
ternal security of the Soviet state, and the 
other with carrying out espionage and va- 
rious terrorist activities in foreign countries. 
The internal security section, he said, has 
approximately 16,000 officers who are charged 
with maintaining surveillance over and pro- 
viding protection for the leaders of the So- 
viet Government. The foreign section of the 
EGB has about 3,000 officers assigned to its 
Moscow headquarters, and 15,000 more sta- 
tioned in other countries of the world. This 
section, according to Mr. Deriabin, handles 
not only espionage but. “assassinations, kid- 
naping, blackmail, and similar activities.” 
Deriabin confirmed the testimony of other 
defectors from the Soviet Secret Police to 
the effect that Communist exchange delega- 
tions always include a number of intelli- 
gence or counterintelligence agents. He 
identified several who had been sent to the 
United States in recent years in various cul- 
tural exchange groups. While Deriabin 
could not give exact figures on the size of 
the Soviet Military Intelligence Force— 
GRU—he stated that it had many more 
agents than the KGB. 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA COMMUNIST PARTY 


In extensive hearings In Los Angeles in 
which 65 witnesses testified, the committee 
thoroughly explored the structure, objec- 
tives, and leadership of the southern Cali- 
fornia district of the Communist Party, a 
section that ranks second in importance in 
the U.S. conspiracy only to that of 
New York, The significance of the boom- 
ing State of California in Communist plans 
for subversion of the United States can be 
gaged by the fact that, whereas this State 
was formerly combined with Arizona, Ne- 
vada, and the former territory of Hawalli 
to make up the Communist Party's District 
13, it was itself divided into two separate 
districts—the northern California district 
and the southern California district—in 
early 1957. A State coordinating committee 
was established to control and direct the 
operations of the two districts. Though the 
great majority of witnesses invoked the 
fifth amendment the committee with the 
help of several friendly witnesses was able 
to uncover a mass of information concerning 
the party’s leadership and its methods of 
Operation. 


CURRENT COMMUNIST STRATEGY AND TACTICS 


In hearings held in Pittsburgh, Pa., on 
Maroh 10, 1959, the committee developed 
additional information on techniques now 
being used by the U.S. Communist 
Party aimed at hamstringing the committee's 
efforts to develop information by planning 
disruptive and obstructive conduct at its 
hearings. Information on the party's de- 
centralization techniques and other under- 
ground security measures. adopted to pro- 
vide protection for its continuing large- 
scale operations was also developed. 

Mr. and Mrs. Hamp Golden, who had served 
as FBI undercover operatives in the Com- 
munist Party for 12 years, explained how the 
Communist Party attempts to influence 
Members of Congress and other Govern- 
ment officials by deluging them with let- 
ters and telegrams on pending legislation 
and other national issues. They also de- 
scribed the operations of a number of Com- 
munist fronts in the Pittsburgh area and 
identified the Communist Party members 
who manipulated these organizations along 
the lines ordered by the conspiracy. Both 
Mr. and Mrs. Golden expressed the convic- 
tion that, though its visible members were 
fewer, the Communist Party is today more 
dangerous than it was in the past. 

SECURITY IN DEFENSE PLANTS 

The second day of the Pittsburgh hearings 
Was devoted to the still largely unsolved 
problem of providing adequate security for 
industrial establishments holding defense 
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contracts, Government officials testifying on 
this subject before the committee pointed 
out that Defense De t contracts do 
not preclude the employment of Communists 
within such facilities, or their working on 
parts of highly classified weapons, so long as 
they do not have access to classified informa- 
tlon. In adition, the Defense Department 
cannot exclude Communists from communi- 
cations facilities and powerplants, both of 
which are vital to our defense effort and pro- 
duction. 

A. Tyler Port, Director, Office of Security 
Policy of the Office of the Assistant Secretary 
of Defense for Manpower, Personnel and Re- 
serve, testified as follows on this point: 

“The potential for bringing defense pro- 
duction to a halt by sabotage of power facili- 
ties is enormous, and the repercussions would 
be, I think, disastrous because if the power 
itself is cut off defense plants cannot produce 
and we will thus be denying ourselves the 
weapons which are so essential to our na- 
tional defense effort.” 

The committee also produced evidence in 
its hearings that five prime contractors for 
the Department of Defense in the Pittsburgh 
area have contracts with the Communist- 
controlled United Electrical Workers Union, 
which serves as bargaining agent for their 
employees. Four officials of this union who 
were subpenaed to testify in the hearing in- 
voked the fifth amendment when asked ques- 
tions concerning their membership and ac- 
tivity in the Communist Party. 
DEPORTATION AND DENATURALIZATION PROBLEMS 

The third day of the committee’s hear- 
ings in Pittsburgh revealed a serious loophole 
in U.S. security caused by the fact that the 
Government finds it impossible to deport 
alien Communists who have been ordered de- 
ported in accordance with the law because 
the Communist nation of their origin refuses 
to grant them travel documents. It also 
highlighted the great difficulties the Goy- 
ernment encounters in trying to denatural- 
ize active, hard-core Communists who have 
obtained U.S. citizenship by falsely denying 
party membership at the time of their nat- 
uralization, 

Seven persons who were or had been the 
subjects of deportation or denaturalization 
proceedings testified before the committee 
in the course of these hearings. All but one, 
who was granted a continuance of his ap- 
pearance on the grounds that deportation 
proceedings had not been completed, invoked 
the fifth amendment when asked about their 
Communist Party affiliations and activities. 
The deportation of one of these six persons 
had been frustrated by the refusal of an Iron 
Curtain country to grant travel documents 
for him. Deportation p of the 
other five had been rendered ineffective be- 
cause of a number of Supreme Court de- 
cisions. 

In one of these decisions, Rowaldt v. Per- 
fetto, the Supreme Court held that mere 
proof of an alten's Communist Party mem- 
bership was not enough to warrant deporta- 
tion, and that the Department of Justice 
would have to prove what the Court called 
“meaningful association’ with the — 
munist Party. In another, United States v. 
Witkevich, the Court ruled that an alien 
against whom a deportation order had been 
outstanding for more than 6 months could 
not be required by the Attorney General to 
answer questions concerning Communist 
Party activities. In Novak v. United States 
and Maisenbderg v. United States, the Court 
decided that to denaturalize a person who 
had obtained citizenship while a member of 
the Communist Party the Department of Jus- 
tice not only had to prove that the person 
had been a member of the party and that the 
Communist Party advocated violent over- 
throw at the time, but also that the de- 
fendant knew at the time of his naturaliza- 
tion that the Communist Party engaged in 
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such illegal advocacy. In the cases of the 
witnesses who appeared before the commit- 
tee, all are now free to continue their Com- 
munist activities in this country. 


INFILTRATION OF THE MEATPACKING INDUSTRY 


In hearings held in Chicago on May 5, 6, 
and 7, 1959, the committee produced eyl- 
dence of heavy Communist Party penetration 
of the meatpacking industry in that area. 
Ten officials of the United Packinghouse 
Workers of America, including the editor of 
the union's newspaper, were identified as 
party members in the course of the hearings. 
When they testified, they denied present 
membership in the conspiracy, but invoked 
the fifth amendment when asked if they had 
gone through the motion of a technical 
resignation so that they could testify they 
had resigned from the party while continu- 
ing their activities in the Communist opera- 
tion. Three others who were identified as 
party members denied present membership, 
but invoked constitutional privileges when 
asked about membership in recent years. 

John R. Hackney, an international repre- 
sentative of the Amalgamated Meatcutters 
and Butcher Workmen, who had been a mem- 
ber of the Communist Party, stated that the 
conspiracy had made special efforts to pene- 
trate the meat industry “because the party 
felt that the meat industry was essential to 
the national economy, and it was important 
that they build the party within the meat 
industry in the event that we had war with 
other nations, that we could control the 
meat industry and its various outlets.” 

Concerning the present state of Commu- 
nist infiltration of that industry, Mr. Hack- 
ney stated: 

“From my most current information and 
my experience and my activities in the party, 
I would say that the party is stronger now 
in the meat industry than it ever has been.” 


PASSPORT SECURITY 


In hearings held in Washington, D.C., on 
April 21-24 and June 5, 1959, the committee 
highlighted the dangerous situation result- 
ing from the Supreme Court passport deci- 
sion of June 1958, and pointed up the great 
need for legislation to grant the Secretary of 
State the power to deny passports to Com- 
munists, and to invalidate passports which 
had already been issued. 

Through the testimony of two State De- 
partment security officials; and evidence 
introduced into the record in the course of 
the testimony of 14 uncooperative witnesses 
with Communist and subversive backgrounds 
who presently hold passports or recently held 
them, the committee revealed that since the 
Supreme Court's decision, many leading U.S. 
Communists had been enabled to travel to 
the Soviet Union and had done so; that hun- 
dreds of persons with subversive backgrounds 
who had not applied for passports In many 
years had rushed to obtain them immediate- 
ly after the Supreme Court decision; that 
passports have been granted to persons de- 
nied them in the past because of their Com- 
munist activities, and to persons who, in 
their appearance before the committee, in- 
voked the fifth amendment to avoid saying 
whether or not they presently, or at any 
time in the past, had engaged in espionage 
against the United States for the benefit of 
the Soviet Union. 

The hearings also revealed that witnesses 
who had obtained passports subsequent to 
the Supreme Court decision had traveled to 
Iron Curtain and non-Communist countries, 
where they had engaged in various activities 
designed to further the interests of the Soviet 
Union and to hamper the policies of the 
United States. 


AMERICAN NATIONAL EXHIBITION, MOSCOW, 
JULY 1959 
The committee chairman, Representative 
Francis E. WALTER, addressing the House of 
Representatives on June 3, 1959, stated that, 
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of the 69 artists whose works had been 
chosen for display at the American National 
Exhibition in Moscow in July and August 
of this year, 34 had records of affiliation with 
Communist fronts and causes. Twenty-two, 
or one-third of the total, he said, had sig- 
nificant histories of association with the 
Communist movement. 

In hearings held in Washington, D.C., on 
July 1, 1959, two artists whose works had 
been selected for the exhibition testified. 
One of them, Ben Shahn, Invoked the fifth 
amendment when asked If he had ever been 
a Communist Party member or had ever 
contributed his art works for the benefit of 
Communist enterprises. The other one, 
Philip Evergood, invoked constitutional 
privileges when questioned about present as 
well as past party membership, and also, 
when interrogated about his numerous 
activities in behalf of communism in the 
art fleld. Several other artists represented 
in the exhibition concerning whom the com- 
mittee has evidence of Communist Party 
membership were not available to testify, 
having obtained passports and left the coun- 
try after the Supreme Court passport ruling 
of June 1958. 

Mr. Wheeler Williams, president of the 
American Artists Professional League, larg- 
est organization of artists in the United 
States, testified extensively on the Com- 
munist use of art as a weapon. He expressed 
the opinion that, in subverting the arts, the 
Communists had been successful beyond 
their wildest hopes,” and that the Soviet 
Union would be delighted with the fact that 
so large a proportion of artists chosen for 
the US. exhibition in Moscow had Com- 
munist Party or front affiliations. Mr. Wil- 
liams gave the following characterization of 
the works chosen for the American exhibi- 
tion in Moscow: 

“It includes a number of ‘social protest’ 
painting of no aesthetic or artistic impor- 
tance; at least one revolting satirical lam- 
poon; a heavy load of meaningless doodles in 
paint and bronze; and a few traditional 
works, only one or two of which have any 
outstanding merit. If it is Judged on merit 
alone, it is a dismal and dreary potpourri. 

“It falls utterly to give ‘a true image of 
America’ as it contains next to nothing to 
show the wondrous natural beauty with 
which God has endowed our beloved lands, 
to portray its glorious history, its heroes or 
its valiant people of varied races, and noth- 
ing to picture the wondrous architecture of 
our cities or charm and beauty of our vil- 
lages and towns.” 

COMMUNIST TRAINING OPERATIONS 


In hearings held on July 21 and 22 in 
Washington, the committee probed the in- 
doctrination techniques used by the Com- 
munist moyement to turn ordinary Ameri- 
can citizens into dedicated hard-core con- 
spirators. The hearing concentrated on the 
Faculty of Social Science in New York City, 
which is now the major Communist Party 
educational institution in this country. Evi- 
dence produced in testimony given in the 
course of the hearing establishes that the 
Faculty of Social Science is the successor of 
the Jefferson School of Social Science which 
had been dissolved by the Communist Party 
following the order of the Subversive Activi- 
ties Control Board that it was a Communist 
front and should therefore register with the 
Attorney General, Twenty lecturers or offi- 
cials of the Faculty of Social Science have 
been connected with the Jefferson school. 
Ten of them were subpenaed to testify in the 
hearing and invoked the fifth amendment 
when questioned concerning Communist 
Party affiliation and activity. The hearing 
also produced evidence that the Communist 
Party is carrying on secret training programs 
in conspiratorial tactics and strategy in Key 
cities of the Nation. 
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TESTIMONY OF CLINTON EDWARD JENCKS 


Jencks, a former official of the Communist- 
controlled International Union of Mine, Mill 
and Smelter Workers, testified before the 
committee in Washington on July 22. A 
number of years ago Jencks had been con- 
victed of falsely signing a non-Communist 
affidavit under the Taft-Hartley Act. The 
Supreme Court, in the now-famous decision 
bearing his name, subsequently reversed his 
conviction on the grounds that the Govern- 
ment had not made available to him confi- 
dential reports made to the FBI by a wit- 
ness who testified against him. 

Jencks recently applied for and was 
awarded by the Woodrow Wilson Memorial 
Fund in Princeton, N. J., a graduate fellow- 
ship to study at the University of California 
with the purpose of entering the teaching 
profession. Testifying before the committee, 
Jencks admitted that In applying for the 
fellowship he had submitted a statement in- 
tended to make foundation cfficlals belleve 
that he had not signed the non-Communist 
affidavit falsely. Asked if he was telling the 
truth when he conveyed this impression, he 
refused to answer, invoking the fifth amend- 
ment. In the course of his trial for violat- 
ing the Taft-Hartley Act, Jencks had been 
identified as a member of the Communist 
Party by several witnesses, including one for- 
mer Communist who had been an official of 
the International Union of Mine, Mill and 
Smelter Workers. 

REPORTS 
Communist legal subversion 


This report, though based only on testi- 
mony concerning Communists in the legal 
profession given incidental to the commit- 
tee’s investigation of other phases of Com- 
munist activity in the decade 1947-57, re- 
vealed that over 100 members of the bar 
had been identified as members of the Com- 
munist conspiracy before this committee. 
The report unveiled the techniques used by 
the Communist Party to undermine the 
United States, its Constitution and laws by 
party members trained in the law. It also 
brought up to date previous information 
published by this committee on the National 
Lawyers Guild, the major Communist front 
for lawyers in the United States. It gave in- 
formation on the manner in which Commu- 
nist lawyers abuse the courts of this country 
and attempt to instigate contemptuous be- 
havior on the part of witnesses before con- 
gressional committees, On the basis of testi- 
mony given before this committee and in- 
formation contained in the committee's files, 
it reviewed the various services rendered the 
Communist Party by members with legal 
training—the recruiting of fellow lawyers, 
espionage and subversion of government, 
service as officials of the Communist Party, 
assisting the party in circumventing the laws 
of the United States, taking leadership roles 
in Communist fronts, running for public of- 
fice and serving as propagandists for Com- 
munist causes. Going to the crux of the 
problem Communists in the legal profession 
pose to the bar and citizens of this country, 
the report asked this question: 

“How can a lawyer maintain his oath to 
uphold and defend the Constitution of the 
United States when he is an agent of a con- 
spiratorial apparatus designed to destroy the 
Constitution?” 


Report on the southern California district of 
the Communist Party 


This report, based on hearings and inten- 
sive investigation outlined the organiza- 
tional structure of the California district of 
the Communist Party and the role Commu- 
nist fronts are playing in party operations 
in that State. It also summarized the major 
elements of the program adopted at the April 
1957 convention of the southern California 
District of the Communist Party and de- 
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velopments in special flelds that followed the 
convention: youth recruitment, the new 
party line on Negroes, and stepped-up labor 
infiltration efforts. Also reported was de- 
tailed information on internal strife within 
the district, the names of 14 members who 
had recently resigned from the party, and 
biographical sketches of 85 Communist lead- 
ers and personalities in the district. Sixteen 
important Communist Party documents were 
included in the apepndix of the report, 


Communist lobbying activtties in the Na- 
tion’s Capital 


The stepped-up lobbying operation in 
Washington designed to influence Members 
of Congress along lines favored by the Com- 
munist Party was described in this report. 
It revealed that a cited Communist front, 
the Emergency Clvil Liberties Committee, 
and three major Communist-controlled 
unions—the United Electrical Workers, the 
International Longshoremen’s and Ware- 
housemen’s Union, and the International 
Union of Mine, Mill, and Smelter Workers— 
maintain full-time lobbyists in the Capital. 
The three union lobbylsts—Russell Nixon, 
Jeff Kibre, and Herman Clott—have all been 
identified as Communist Party members and 
have invoked the fifth amendment when 
questioned about party membership by 
congressional committees. The report 
pointed out that by concealing their Com- 
munist connections and the nature of the 
organizations they represent, these lobbyists 
in effect defeat the basic purpose of the Fed- 
eral Regulation of Lobbying Act of 1946, 
which is designed to keep Congress fully in- 
formed of the interests represented by those 
attempting to influence it, The report rec- 
ommends amendment of the act so that it 
would require lobbyists to state whether 
they are members of the Communist Party 
or have been such since 1948, whether the 
organization they represent has ever been 
found to be Communist-controlled by a con- 
gressional body and whether such finding 
had ever been rescinded. 


CONSULTATIONS 
Language as a Communist weapon 


The manipulation of language constitutes 
one of communism’s most potent weapons 
in its drive for world domination, Dr. Stefan 
T. Possony, authority on psychological war- 
fare and revolutionary techniques and politi- 
cal scientist of Georgetown University, told 
the committee. Communists, he said, con- 
sider words not as a means for communicat- 
ing truth, as other people do, but as tools 
for promoting their revolutionary aims. 

The key to Communist use of semantics 18 
found, Dr. Possony said, in these two prin- 
ciples: 

“Every Communist communication must 
convey an orthodox, that is, revolutionary 
activating message to the party and its 
followers. 

“This same communication must convey a 
different, 1.e., soothing, pacifying, and para- 
lyzing message to the opponent of com- 
munism,” : 

By utilizing language in this fashion, Com- 
munists mislead the non-Communist world 
as to their true intentions. In his consul- 
tation, Dr. Possony explained how Com- 
munists deceive many people and even politi- 
cal leaders in the free world by the use of 
terms such as “peaceful coexistence,” de- 
mocracy,” etc., which have an entirely dif- 
ferent meaning to them than they have in 
normal usage. He also pointed out that ne- 
gotiations, too, are considered by the Com- 
munists to be a conquest technique and are 
used by them to weaken the will of free peo- 
ple to resist. 

Communist persecution of churches in Red 
China and northern Korea 


In this consultation, five Protestant church 
leaders, natives of China and Korea, de- 
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scribed the brutal campaign carried out by 
the Chinese and northern Korean Commu- 
nists during the past 10 years to destroy all 
vestiges of Christianity in those countries. 

At the present time, as a result of this 
campaign, no truly Christian churches are 
operating in Red China or North Korea, they 
said. The only ones permitted to operate are 
propaganda churches with ministers “picked 
by the Government to fill the pulpits and 
indoctrinate the people in communism.” 
These churches are also used as showcases 
to hoodwink visitors from foreign lands into 
believing that freedom of religion exists in 
Red China. 

No religious worship of any kind is per- 
mitted In the communes of Red China, and 
the institution of the commune system has 
enabled the Government to completely end 
the operation of churches in all areas where 
the system is in effect. The five clergymen 
also described the method used by the Com- 
Miunists in both countries to bring about 
the closing of the churches. These included 
the use of horrible tortures of ministers and 
active Christians to wring false confessions 
of espionage and similar crimes from them. 
Control of the arts in the Communist empire 

Ivan P. Bahriany, Ukrainian poet, novelist, 
and artist, who lived and wrote for years 
under Communist rule, described how the 
Soviet Government exercises strict control of 
all forms of artistic and literary expression 
so that they become vehicles for the service 
of the state. Mr. Bahriany, who was sen- 
tenced to a slave labor camp in Siberia for 
refusing to follow the party line in his writ- 
ings and escaped to the West at the end 
of World War H. said that numerous writers 
whose works had not been deemed loyal to 
the Communist regime have been persecuted, 
imprisoned, and liquidated in the Soviet 
Union. . 

There are very dangerous features for the 
West in the present cultural exchange pro- 
gram, Mr. Bahriany said. Essentially, these 
exchanges are being used by the Soviet Union 
to deceive the non-Communist world by pre- 
senting false pictures of conditions in Com- 
munist nations—pictures which, for example, 
create the impression that artistic and 
literary freedom exist when there is really 
none behind the Iron Curtain and Moscow 
has for years carried out a concerted cam- 
Paign to destroy all national cultures in 
captive areas under its control. 

Who are they? 


Continuing its series of biographical 
sketches prepared by the Library of Congress 
on leading figures in the history of world 
communism, the committee published a 
document on Earl Marx, the founder of com- 
™munism and the chief theoretician of its 
early period. Marx was a sour, brooding, 
truculent man; lonely, unfeeling, friendless, 
and in constant revolt against society. He 
was an intellectual fanatic, grossly intolerant, 
arrogant, and self-assured. Dogmatic and 
insolent as he was, he treated with scornful 
contempt everyone who did not agree with 
him completely on everything. He developed 
& completely materialistic interpretation of 
lfe which proclaimed, as one of its basic 
truths, unremitting class struggle, the in- 
evitability of continuous clashes between the 
bourgeols and proletariat until the former 
class had been liquidated. This sketch of 
Marx is a glimpse at the mysterious proc- 
esses of a life which produced the ideological 
base for the most devilish and menacing force 
mankind has ever experienced. 

‘WORK IN PROCESS 

The committee has a heavy schedule of 
additional hearings and investigations, re- 
ports, and consultations for the remainder 
of the year 1959. 

+ 
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Summary of Veterans’ Legislation, Ist 
Session, 86th Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
during the Ist session of the 86th Con- 
gress 16 bills have been enacted into law 
which originated in the Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs. 

The substance of this legislation is im- 
portant, and I think that the 1st session 
of this Congress has indeed been an out- 
standing one insofar as the subject of 
veterans’ legislation is concerned. 

I list below a summary of our activi- 
ties, showing the 16 laws enacted as well 
as the bills which have been passed by 
the House and are pending in the other 
body, and the bills which have been re- 
ported and are awaiting disposition of* 
the House during the second session. 

* VETERANS’ LEGISLATION 


The 1st session of the 86th Congress 
has been most productive insofar as leg- 
islation for veterans and their depend- 
ents is concerned. Our program for vet- 
erans and their dependents is unequaled 
anywhere else in the world, and the most 
important veterans’ bill considered each 
session is the Veterans’ Administration 
appropriation bill which finances the 
operation of our extensive veterans’ pro- 
gram. 

There are 22,600,000 veterans living in 
the United States. The Nation's veter- 
ans, together with their families, make 
up about 45 percent of the total popula- 
tion of the United States. The Veterans’ 
Administration is the third largest 
agency of Government in expenditures. 
Its operations are exceeded only by the 
Department of Defense and the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. Seven percent of 
the Treasury's income from taxes is 
spent on veterans’ benefits. 

The Veterans’ Administration operates 
170 hospitals and on any average day the 
Veterans’ Administration’s patient load 
exceeds 114,000. The insurance program 
operated by the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion is the biggest undertaking of its kind 
onearth. The face value of Government 
life insurance policies for veterans is val- 
ued at nearly $43 billion and there are 
over 6 million policies in force. 

The veterans’ housing program is an 
important phase of the Nation's housing 
program. We are inclined to think of 
the Federal Housing Administration as 
the principal housing agency, but the fact 
is that in recent years the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration has been responsible for a 
greater volume of private residential 
housing than has the Federal Housing 
Administration. Under the housing pro- 
grams for veterans of World War II and 
Korea, a total of $46 billion has been 
loaned. The Veterans’ Administration 
has guaranteed more than $25 billion of 
this amount. The Veterans’ Administra- 
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tion has had very satisfactory repayment 
experience and losses on veterans’ loans 
have been less than losses on conven- 
tional loans. 

More than 10 million veterans have 
been trained under the education and 
training programs administered by the 
Veterans’ Administration. One-half of 
all World War II veterans received some 
training. Two out of every five Korean 
veterans have enrolledin training. Total 
expenditures on educational benefits for 
World War II and Korean veterans has 
now exceeded $20 billion. 

The compensation and pension pro- 
grams account for the biggest single area 
of expenditure in the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration. We spend just over $2 billion 
annually on compensation for service- 
connected disabilities and service-con- 
nected deaths. We spend about $1,150 
million on pensions for veterans and de- 
pendents. Our total expenditures for 
both compensation and pension for next 
year will be $3,307 million. These pay- 
ments go to 3 million veterans, widows, 
and dependent children. 

To finance this extensive program for 
veterans and their families, it is neces- 
sary that the Congress appropriate more 
than $5 billion each year, The appro- 
priations bill for this fiscal year for the 
Veterans’ Administration was $5,042,- 
544,000. The magnitude of this figure 
certainly makes it obvious that the most 
important piece of veterans’ legislation 
going through the Congress each year is 
the VA appropriations pill. ; 

In addition to appropriating funds for 
the continuance of veterans’ programs 
already in operation, the Congress 
passed a number of laws which amended 
and extended existing programs, 


VETERANS’ HOUSING 


Public Law 86-73 makes an additional 
$100 million available to the Adminis- 
trator of Veterans’ Affairs for immediate 
use in the direct home loan program. 
Congress made these additional funds 
available for the purpose of reducing ex- 
tensive waiting lists which had devel- 
oped throughout the country. Under 
the direct home loan program the Vet- 
erans’ Administration makes home loans 
to veterans residing in small towns and 
rural areas. Private financing has not 
been available in smaller towns and rural 
communities and it-has been necessary 
for the Congress to make funds avail- 
able to the Veterans’ Administration for 
direct loans in these areas. The de- 
mand for financing has always exceeded 
the supply of money. Early in this year 
the waiting list of applicants had 
reached 58,000 throughout the United 
States and the limited amount of money 
available to the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion was totally inadequate. The addi- 
tional $100 million was made available 
for the specific use of the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration in reducing waiting lists. 

This same act permitted the Admin- 
istrator of Veterans’ Affairs to raise the 
interest rate on Veterans’ Administra- 
tion guaranteed and direct loans not to 
exceed 514 percent per annum. The 
provision of law requiring the Veterans’ 
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Administration interest rate be not less 
than ½ percent below the FHA rate was 
repealed. 

This same legislation authorized the 
Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs to re- 
fuse to appraise homes for builders and 
lenders suspended by FHA. 

Public Law 86-239 expends the pro- 
gram of assistance for severely disabled 
veterans in acquiring homes equipped 
with special facilities made necessary by 
the character of their service-connected 
disabilities. This act brings into this 
program those with compensable perma- 
nent and total disabilities incurred when 
such disability includes, first, blindness 
in both eyes, having only light percep- 
tion; plus, second, loss, or loss of use, of 
one lower extremity such as to preclude 
locomotion without the aid of a wheel- 
chair. Also, it removes the limitation 
that where eligibility is based on loss, or 
loss of use, of both lower extremities that 
such loss must have been due to certain 
specified conditions. e 


GUARDIANSHIP 


Public Law 86-146, commonly known 
as the guardianship bill, was enacted to 
establish better controls over the estates 
and funds of incompetent veterans where 
the veteran is under a guardianship and 
does not have close relatives. In the past, 
some of these individuals have accumu- 
lated large estates and upon their death 
these estates were passed on to distant 
relatives, who had little or no close con- 
nection with the veteran and no legiti- 
mate claim to funds paid by the Treasury 
for the veteran's benefit. 

Public Law 86-146 restricts payment 
upon death of an incompetent veteran 
of gratuitous veteran benefits deposited 
in the “personal funds of patients’ trust 
fund” to a wife, child, or dependent par- 
ent. If the veteran does not have rela- 
tives in these categories, the funds are 
returned to the Treasury of the United 
States. This legislation provided a con- 
trol on the building up of estates by 
incompetent veterans receiving hospital 
care at public expense. This step was 
taken to prevent the accumulation of 
large estates. Where the veteran is hos- 
pitalized in a State institution, his funds 
can be used to pay for his care. 

FORFEITURE 


Prior to the passage of Public Law 
86-222, the Administrator of Veterans’ 
Affairs had the authority to forfeit the 
rights of veterans, widows, children, and 
dependent parents to all gratuitous ben- 
efits under laws administered by the 
Veterans’ Administration. Forfeiture 
was authorized in two categories: 

First. Where the Administrator finds 
the one claiming benefits has been guilty 
of mutiny, treason, sabotage, or render- 
ing assistance to an enemy; 

Second. Where a false or fraudulent 
statement has been made concerning any 
claim for benefits. 

The forfeiture decision of the Admin- 
istrator was final and not subject to re- 
view in the courts. Forfeiture, if ad- 
judged, forfeits all benefits and continues 
for the lifetime of the forfeited individ- 
ual, unless pardoned by the President. 

This law continues the authority of 
the Administrator to forfeit in all cases 
where the guilty person resides, or is 
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domiciled, outside the jurisdiction of the 
U.S. courts. 

Where the accused resides, or is domi- 
ciled, within the United States at the 
time of the offense, the new law elimi- 
nates the authority of the Administrator 
to impose a forfeiture based upon false 
or fraudulent statements. Forfeitures 
previously imposed are not affected. This 
law also provides for automatic forfeiture 
of rights to gratuitous veterans’ benefits 
in all cases of conviction of certain speci- 
fied cffenses involving loyalty or security. 
A Presidential pardon restores the right 
to benefits. 

Authority of the Administrator of Yet- 
erans’ Affairs to mak. an apportionn:ent 
award of disability compensation to de- 
pendents of veterans in cases of admin- 
istrative forfeiture for fraud or forfeiture 
for offenses involving loyalty or security 
is terminated. 

COMPENSATION 


Public Law 86-187 increases the pre- 
sumptive period for service connection 
for the disease of multiple sclerosis from 

the present 2-year period to 3 years. 

Public Law 86-188 provides that Han- 
sen’s disease—leprosy—developing to a 
degree of 10 percent within 3 years from 
the date of a veteran's separation from 
service shall be considered to be service 
connected. 

Several other bills relating to compen- 
sation were being processed by the Con- 
gress when it adjourned. This legisla- 
tion carries over to the second session. 

The House had passed and sent to the 
Senate H.R. 268 which provides a statu- 
tory award of $47 a month for deafness 
in both ears, having absence of air and 
bone conduction. 

H.R. 283, pending in the Senate, pro- 
vides that if a veteran, as a result of a 
service-connected disability, has suffered 
the anatomical loss or loss of use of one 
foot, or one hand, or one or more crea- 
tive organs, or both buttocks, or blind- 
ness of one eye, having only light per- 
ception, the rate of compensation there- 
for shall be $47 per month for each such 
loss, or loss of use of, independent of any 
other compensation provided. Present 
law limits payment to one statutory 
award of $47 per month for all such 
losses, except where the losses are in 
addition to other combinations of dis- 
abilities specified in the law. Under this 
bill, the total payment in any case may 
not exceed $309 unless the loss or loss of 
use is in addition to certain combinations 
of disabilities specified in thé law, in 
which event the total payment may not 
exceed $450. The loss of more than one 
creative organ would, for this purpose, be 
considered a single “loss.” In peacetime 
cases the rates are 80 percent of the 
above-mentioned rates. 

H.R. 5996, pending in the Senate, au- 
thorizes payment of a lump sum of the 
total amount of compensation, repre- 
senting the statutory awards of $47 
monthly for the anatomical loss, or loss 
of use of, a creative organ and $67 
monthly for arrested tuberculosis, which 
would have been payable for the period 
August 1, 1952, to date of bill's enact- 
ment had claim therefor been filed on 
August 1, 1952. This bill applies to cases 
in which condition was determined to be 
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service connected before August 1, 1952, 
and would require reduction of amount 
payable by any such statutory awards 
paid during that period. 

H.R. 7211 has been reported by the 
House Veterans’ Affairs Committee and 
was pending on the House Calendar when 
the Congress adjourned. This is a very 
important bill which establishes a new 
statutory rate of disability compensation 
for certain service-connected seriously 
disabled veterans. A monthly rate of 
$265 would be authorized for a veteran 
who has a service-connected disability 
rated as total and, one, has additional 
service-connected disability or disabili- 
ties independently ratable at 60 percent 
or more; or, two, by reason of his service- 
connected disability or disabilities is per- 
manently housebound. 

PENSIONS 


The non-service- connected pension 
legislation enacted this session of Con- 
gress for veterans and widows is the most 
important veterans’ legislation of this 
session. The new pension act, Public 
Law 86-211, modifies the non-service- 
connected pension program for veterans 
of World Wars I, I, and the Korean 
conflict and for their widows and chil 
dren. This bill will provide $308 million 
in additional benefits during its first 
year of operation, It will provide more 
than $1 billion in additional benefits 
during its first 5 years of operation, 
Seventy percent of all pensioners, mar- 
ried and single veterans, widows, and 
orphans, or 838,000 cases, will get sub- 
stantial raises in pensions under the new 
act. Seventy-two thousand veterans and 
widows will be added to the pension rolls 
because the income limits are being 
raised from $1,400 to $1,800 for the sin- 
gle person and from $2,700 to $3,000 for 
the married person. Two hundred and 
six thousand widows of veterans of 
World War II and Korea will be added 
to the rolls as a result of the equalization 
feature which makes widows of veterans 
of World War II and Korea eligible for 
a pension on the same basis as widows 
of World War I veterans. This ex- 
tremely important provision will provide 
$22 billion in benefits to widows and de- 
pendent children in the next 40 years. 

The new pension act will help a total 
of 1,116,000 veterans, widows, and chil- 
dren during its first year of operation. 
The new act will become effective July 
1, 1960. Any person on the rolls on that 
date will have the privilege of remaining 
under the old program, with no change 
in pension rate, or eligibility status. If 
a person can benefit under the new act 
and, as has been pointed out, 838,000 
cases on the rolls will benefit under the 
new act and may choose to elect the 
higher benefits of the new program. 

The new pension act brings into ex- 
istence several new concepts. The non- 
service-connected pension programs for 
veterans and widows of World Wars I, II. 
and Korea have been based on the con- 
cept of need. However, the needs test 
operated unfairly in some instances and 
were ineffective in others. The new pen- . 
sion legislation creates the sliding scale 
concept of need. In other words, the 
veteran or widow with very little other 
income or resources receives more, while 
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the veteran with substantial outside in- 
come and other means receives corre- 
spondingly less. 

The new law and the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration regulations regarding count- 
ing income are approximately the same 
with one or two important exceptions. 
Under the new program all income from 
private and public retirement systems, 
annuities, endowments, and the Social 
Security program are counted as income 
after the individual has received pay- 
ments back from those programs equal 
to his contributions. The income of the 
spouse, if not estranged, is counted as in- 
come except that $1,200 of the spouse’s 
income is exempt. The new pension act 
grants discretionary authority to the 
Veterans’ Administration for finding the 
net worth of the veteran, or widow, or 
child, which could lead to a determina- 
tion that the applicant is not eligible for 
a pension because of high net worth. 
This provision has operated in the past 
in the case of dependent parents. It has 
been applied generously by he Veterans’ 
Administration and has served to exclude 
only those individuals with very sub- 
stantial net worth, who are not actually 
in need of help. 

The new pension act does not change 
the basic eligibility requirements which 
now exist. A veteran must have served 
90 days during a period of war and must 
have received an \honorable discharge 
and his disability must not be the result 
of willful misconduct or vicious habits. 
The Veterans’ Administration maintains 
a schedule of required non-service-con- 
nected disabilities in conjunction with 
age. At age 65 or. over, only a 10 per- 
cent disability is required. Under 55, a 
veteran must have a single disability of 
60 percent-or two or more disabilities, 
one of which is 40 percent in degree, com- 
bined with other disabilities to a total of 
70 percent. For the intervening age 
group of 55 to 60 and 60 to 65, the per- 
centage of disability is reduced. The 
Veterans! Administration must make a 
finding that the veteran’s disabilities are 
Permanent in nature and as a result of 
the disability the veteran is unable to se- 
cure and follow substantially gainful em- 
ployment. Upon being determined eligi- 
ble under these requirements, the vet- 
eran is subject to the income limits which 
I have described. These income limits 
are being changed by the new legislation 
to the sliding scale concept. The de- 
tailed schedules are available for those 
who are interested. 

The non-service-connected pension 
Programs have been liberally adminis- 
tered by the Veterans’ Administration. 
The non-service-connected pension rolls 
for living veterans are increasing by 
More than 10,000 a month. It is esti- 
mated that by the end of 1961 half of all 
living World War I veterans will be on 
the non-service-connected pension rolls. 

EDUCATION AND TRAINING 


Congress passed two laws this session 
relating to education and training pro- 
grams. 

Public Law 82-236 provides war or- 
phans’ educational assistance to children 
of veterans of the Spanish-American 
War where the veteran dies as a result 
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of a disability incurred in or aggravated 
during that period of service. The or- 
phans of World Wars I, II, and Korean 
veterans are now eligible. Many per- 
sons were surprised when this legisla- 
tion was being considered in Congress 
to learn there are 33 children of Spanish- 
American War veterans young enough to 
participate in the program. 

Congress passed another law liberal- 
izing the provisions of the education and 
training program for Korean veterans 


-which relates to changes of program, 


This amendment provides that a veteran 
may change from one program to an- 
other where the first program is a pre- 
requisite or generally required for en- 
trance into pursuit of the second pro- 
gram. This will not be counted as a 
change. 

There are several important bills for 
educational benefits which have passed 
certain stages of the legislative process 
and which will be before the Congress in 
the next session, 

H.R. 4306 will extend educational as- 
sistance for children of persons who die 
as the direct result of armed conflict or 
while engaged in the performance of 
extrahazardous service during peace- 
time after January 31, 1955, and before 
the end of compulsory military service. 
This bill has passed the House and is 
pending in the Senate. 

The Senate has passed and sent to 
the House S. 1138, known as the peace- 
time benefits bill. This bill provides for 
education and vocational training, voca- 
tional rehabilitation for those veterans 
who suffered service-connected disabili- 
ties, and guaranteed and direct loan as- 
sistance in the purchase of homes, farms, 
livestock, and machinery to be used in 
farming operations, This bill is also 
limited to those veterans who entered 
service after January 31, 1955, and will 
be before this committee next session. 

MISCELLANEOUS LEGISLATION 


Other legislative acts passed by the 
Congress in the first session are as 
follows: 

Public Law 86-103 extends for 10 
years—until June 30, 1970—the present 
authority of the Administrator of Vet- 
erans’ Affairs to maintain offices in the 
Republic of the Philippines, 

Public Law 86-109 requires that the 
Veterans Canteen Service pay reasonable 
charges for the use of space, buildings, 
and structures furnished by the Veterans’ 
Administration, the amount of charges to 
be determined by the Administrator of 
Veterans’ Affairs. 

Public Law 86-113 liberalizes statutory 
bar to benefits available to a veteran dis- 
charged during a period of hostilities on 
his own application or solicitation as an 
alien by presuming that he was not so 
discharged in the absence of affirmative 
evidence establishing the fact. 

Public Law 86-116 grants to employees 
of the Manila, Republic of the Philip- 
pines, office of the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion, who are U.S. citizens, certain allow- 
ances and benefits similar to those en- 
joyed by Foreign Service personnel— 
transportation, home leave, and so forth. 

Public Law 86-152 extends authority 
of the Veterans’ Administration to pro- 
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vide hospital and medical care abroad to 
include U.S. citizens temporarily residing 
abroad who require hospital care and 
medical treatment for peacetime service- 
incurred disabilities. 

Public Law 86-195 includes as a “child” 
for purposes of laws administered by 
Veterans’ Administration, with certain 
exceptions, one who was a member of the 
veteran’s household at the time of his 
death and who was adopted by the vet- 
eran’s spouse within 2 years after the 
death, unless at the time of the veteran’s 
death the child was receiving regular 
contributions toward his support from 
some individual other than the veteran 
or his spouse, or from any public or pri- 
vate welfare organization furnishing 
services or assistance to children. 

Public Law 86-212 makes applicable to 
a competent veteran who disappears the 
provisions of existing law which provide 
that where an incompetent veteran who 
is receiving compensation for a service- 
connected disability disappears, the Vet- 
erans’ Administration may pay to his 
wife, children, and parents the compen- 
sation otherwise payable to such veteran, 
amounts payable to each not to exceed 
the amount payable if the veteran had 
died from a seryice-connected disability. 

The House has passed and sent to the 
Senate H.R. 270, which increases the 
monthly pension payable to holders of 
the Congressional Medal of Honor from 
$10—payable to those honorably dis- 
charged upon attainment of the age of 
65 years—to $100—payable at any age 
and without regard to whether the holder 
red discharged or is on active military 

uty. 


West Virginia Has Famous Mule 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS- 


HON. CLEVELAND M. BAILEY 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, down 


through the years this Nation has built 


a number of traditions. around mules, 
There is the Missouri mule; the Colum- 
bia, Tenn., mule; the Army mule; and 
there was football’s famous “seven 
mules,” playing in front of Notre Dame's 
storied “four horsemen.” 

West Virginia, as usual, is not to be 
outdone. Before the days of mechani- 
zation, our great coal industry depended 
upon mules to haul the wealth out of 
the ground. It is only natural that such 
widespread dependency on mules should 
produce one animal of outstanding 
talents. 

Such a mule was “Bert” whose ac- 
complishments were nearly as remark- 
able as those of the latter-day, fic- 
tional “Francis.” The story of Bert has 
been related by Charles Callaway in the 
magazine section of the Wheeling News- 
Register for September 13. Under leave, 
I include this article as a part of my 
remarks: 
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Saca or A MULE WITH CHARACTER—" BERT” 
Hab A FONDNESS FOR BLACKBERRY PIE AND 
Miners STILL RECALL His ANTICS 

(By Charles Callaway) 

His name was Bert. 

His hair was red, his stature majestic. 

His eyes were sad or twinkling with a 
dash of the Ol’ Ned—as the occasion de- 
manded. 

Bert was a mule— the likes of which will 
never be found in West Virginia again. 

Bert had character—and he was a char- 
ecter. 

He wouldn’t go to work until you gave 
him a chew of tobacco. 

He is the only mule who ever upset a 
coal mine over a piece of blackberry pie. 

He is the only mule of record who re- 
peatedly got arrested on disorderly charges 
after hard work hauling bank cars in a coal 
mine. 3 

His saga was written in the rich coal fields 
of southern West Virginia as he moved like 
& coal loader from one mine to another as 
ua seam worked out. But his fame reached 
far and wide, even into the northern West 
Virginia hills where coal miners chuckled, 
“That ol’ Bert—he’s the one.” 

One of the favorite stories about Bert 
centered around the times when a new mule 
skinner would be hired at Bert's mine. 

There was one fellow who proclaimed his 

with bank“ mules long and loud 
as he applied for a driver's job. 

He didn't know it, but the “super” was a 
man of talents, among which was that of 
leading a boaster to the edge of a cliff and 
letting him hang there. 

The new driver was ordered to report the 
next morning and use Bert as his lead mule. 
“Bert will show you the mine,” the super 
said. The new man laughed and opined that 
he would “show the mule a thing or two.” 

The word had spread the next morning, 
and there was darned little work done on 
the outside of the mine for a time. 

Try as he would, the new driver couldn't 
get the harness over Bert’s head. He fumed 
and cussed, finally lost his temper and kicked 
Bert in the ribs. 

Bert got a hurt look in his eyes as he 
innocently shied away from such belabor- 
ing and in the process stepped on the driver's 
foot so heavily the man’s cry of anguish 
could be heard half a mile up the holler, 
according to an ear witness, one Hoss An- 
derson, who was so startied he spilled a set 
of mash. 

Time and again mine workers passed the 
spot where the driver was fussing and cuss- 
ing with Bert and made inquiries as to how 
things were going. The replies would have 
drawn admiration at any other mine, but 
the superintendent had at one time been a 
first mate on a Mississippi steamboat and his 
vocabulary made all others sound like that 
of an errant Sunday school teacher. 

Finally, when the perspiration was pour- 
ing off the new driver and he was near tears 
of exasperation the super walked up, patted 
Bert on the head and unobtrusively slipped 
him a morning chew of Apple plug. 

Bert practically put the harness on him- 
self before the astounded eyes of the new 
driver. 

All went well after that. The driver be- 
came known as a good driver who got the 
coal out of the hole. It was a simple process. 
He kept his mouth shut and let Bert run 
things. The driver became known as Silent 
Sam, a name he kept until his dying day— 
the day he left this vale of tears with a 
pair of loaded dice in his right hand. 

Bert was loved by every man who knew 
him, but when the blackberry season was in 
Tull swing, even lover could not overcome the 
wrath of hungry men. 

Bert was crazy about sweets, especially 
pies—but most especially blackberry ple. 
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Coal miners in those days carried their 
lunches and coffee in those round metal 
buckets that came in two sections, the cof- 
fee in the top part and the big meat sand- 
wiches and dessert in the bottom part. The 
blackberry pie was always on the bottom. 

Time and again Bert would wander away 
from his driver while waiting for a loader 
to top a car and find a dinner bucket or two, 
no matter how well hidden by their owners. 

He would lft off the lid, kick over the 
bucket and mess up the contents consider- 
ably getting to the ple. That pie to Bert was 
the same as a shot of heroin to a dope ad- 
dict—he couldn't resist it. 

One day a member of an electrician’s crew 
heard some unusual sound coming down an 
entryway. He investigated and came upon 
Bert and a Hungarian coal loader not too 
long off the boat from the old country. 

The miner, tears of rage running down 
his cheeks and cursing the mule in his ná- 
tive language, was beating Bert mightily 
with a pick handle. The whacks resounded 
throughout the mine section. 

With every blow Bert would shiver and 
look around with a self-pitying countenance 
and soulful eyes that asked, “Why am I be- 
ing misjudged now?” 

Bert didn't realize it, but his big 
mouth was ringed with the unmistakable 
Juice of blackberries. Twice he had made 
the Hungarian go hungry, but the third 
time around was too much for the im- 
migrant. 

Bert did penance 3 days in the stables for 
that misdemeanor and America was at peace 
with Hungary again. 

His weekend forays into town were the 
talk of that town. 

One Saturday evening the mineowner was 
driving through town when a grocery store 
erupted, a throng of screaming customers, 
most of them women, running as if their 
lives depended on it. 

Among the stumbling, frightened patrons 
was a large red mule, jostling people right 


and left and looking back at the store, his 


ears straight up in the air with fright. 

It was Bert, and he had good reason to be 
scared. 

Chasing him was a stout, howling butcher 
who owned the store. In one hand he waved 
a meat cleaver, in the other a butcher's knife 
the size of a sword from the Dark Ages. 

Bert, after knocking down a few more 
fleeing customers, eluded the butcher bent 
on mulecide but later was corraled by the 
law and placed in his special mule cell con- 
verted from an unused one-car garage, 

Bert had been minding his own business 
that evening, until the aroma of baked 
goodies wafted through the door of the gro- 
cery store and onto Main Street. 

He did the natural thing by walking 
daintily into the store and up to the shelves 
where the pies and cakes were so enticingly 
displayed. It was not until he had chomped 
through a big angel food cake with white 
icing on it that the first lady noticed the 
strange customer pushing against her. She 
screamed, and the store was wrecked. 

The police thought they knew the wanted 
mule. They were certain when they caught 
Bert looking over a fence at a pie cooling 
on the kitchen window sill of an unsuspect- 
ing housewife—his jowls spattered with 
white cake frosting. 

On Monday morning, Bert was bailed out 
of the pokey along with a group of hung-over 
coal miners and everyone went back to work 
* * + giving out honest toil until the next 
payday when the miners would elude their 
wives and Bert would jump a fence. 

Bert's colorful saga came to an end when 
old age overtook him on a Raleigh County 
farm where he spent his last days limping 
on a leg that had been broken by a mine 
car a second time. 
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There's a story that followed his death 
about a group of people who had a picnic on 
the very spot where Bert was buried. 

They suddenly ran screaming from the 
field. One of the terrified people exclaimed, 
“The earth shook beneath us.“ 

The owner of the farm is supposed to have 
investigated the remains of the picnic and 
remarked with a shake of his head: 

“They should never have opened up that 
blackberry pie they had for dessert.” 


Syria’s Plight 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESTER HOLTZMAN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. HOLTZMAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp, I would like to in- 
sert an article entitled “Syria’s Plight,” 
which appeared in the summer 1959 
issue, No. 54, of Prevent World War III. 
published by the Society for the Pre- 
vention of World War III, Inc. 

This particular article points up the 
growing deterioration in the Syrian econ- 
omy since its absorption by Egypt: 

Syria's PLIGHT 
A “ROSY” FUTURE 

In February 1958 the union of Egypt and 
Syria was proclaimed. The announcement 
was marked by a profusion of optimistic 
commentaries and orations by Egyptian pol- 
Iticians and propagandists. Nasser himself 
described the event as “this immortal and 
decisive day in our history.“ During his 21 
days’ tour of Syria, on which occasion he 
accorded the Syrians the privilege of seeing 
him in person, he said: “Our belief in Arab 
nationalism, on which we establish the unity 
of Syria and Egypt, compels us to work all 
the time with the same conviction with 
which we built up the U.A.R. to achieve the 
aspired Arab unity of our homeland from 
the Atlantic Ocean to the Persian Gulf.” 

The establishment of the United Arab 
Republic may have been regarded by Nasser 
as the harbinger of Pan-Arabic unity, but 
to neighboring Arab states it appeared as 
a dark cloud that threatened to engulf the 
entire Middle East. This was undoubtedly 
the major motive for the creation of a coun- 
terbalance which took the form of a feder- 
ation between Iraq and Jordan. Thus, there 
came into being alongside the United Arab 
Republic the so-called Arab Federation 
headed by the late King Faisal of Iraq. 

It was not long before the mills of the 
Cairo propaganda machine began to grind 
out a steady barrage of abuse against this 
rival Arab state. It was depicted as a tool 
of Western imperialism and devoid of any 
future. Nasser himself denounced the Arab 
Federation as not only contrary to the wishes 
of the people but “directed by imperialist 
plans to disunite the Arabs.” (Radio Cairo 
carried this commentary on the Arab Feder- 
ation: “The agreement reached in Amman, 
which produced what they call the ‘Arab 
Federation,’ is something artificial and con- 
fused. It is not destined to survive, because 
it does not reflect the will of the peoples in 
Iraq and Jordan and their aspiration to a 
free Arab unity. It has been established 
for purely negative reasons, namely, to dis- 
tract the Arab peoples in Jordan and Iraq 
from the attempt to get rid of the regimes 
there and join the United Arab Republic, 
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the pure and natural nucleus for total Arab 
unity.” The very bitter attacks against the 
Arab Federation confirmed the fears of ether 
Arab states that the appearance of the 
United Arab Republic was not a cause for 
rejoicing but for eternal vigilance. 

It is true that the theatrical performances 
of Cairo’s strong man greatly impressed many 
Syrians, but as the months rolled by, the 
mood began to change, Today, Cairo is pro- 
foundly disturbed lest the doubts and fears 
Which swept the Arab world when the U.A.R. 
Was established, may undo his handiwork in 
Syria. Whether Nasser sincerely believes 
that the UAR. is a viable setup, is im- 
Possible to determine. Tis public state- 
ments, of course, are imbued with optimism. 
During his visit to Syria commemorating the 
first anniversary of the U. AR., he assured his 
listeners that the unity between Syria 
and Egypt “would continue to score vic- 
tories. * * * Today after 1 year of unity 
between Syria and Egypt, 1 year after the 
establishment of the U. AR., we feel more 
determined and more confident of our course 
toward the future.” 

PROTEST AND UNREST 


A fw days after Nasser made this opti- 
mistic forecast, several thousand citizens of 
the Syrian city of Homs came flocking into 
the streets shouting such slogans as “Down 
with dictators” and “Down with one man 
Tule” (Christian Science Monitor, March 18, 
1959). These highly political slogans grew 
Out of a protest by the people of this city 
Over the fact that on the day before a Syrian 
youth had been beaten to death by Nasser's 
Security police, because he had criticized 
the U.AR. leader. It is noteworthy that 
this incident was sufficient to generate a 
mass protest challenging the very power of 
Nasser's rule. Obviously, action of this 
Character was not merely the result of a 
Sudden surge of emotion. Its deeper roots 
will be found in Syria's sharp decline, both 
in wealth and in prestige, since the day that 
Nasser laid hands on that country. Syria's 
disenchantment became evident within a 
few months after Nasser took over. On May 
1, 1958, the New York Times reported: 

“The fruits of economic union with Egypt 
are developing a bitter taste in Syria. 

“Damascus newspapers reaching Beirut 
record a growing protest by Industrialists, 
business men, farmers, and labor union 
leaders against the attempted imposition on 
the former free economy in Syria of the 
Strict controls imposed by the revolutionary 
Council in Egypt since 1954. 

“That ts only the latest of a series of 
Measures taken by the new United Arab Re- 
Public to integrate the economies of Egypt 
and Syria, the two regions of the new union. 
Syrians shy privately it is an attempt by 
Cairo to drag Syria down to the same low 
standards as Egypt. 

The Damascus press has not been com- 
Pletely indoctrinated, it would seem, although 
six newspapers have had to go out of bust- 
hers because of the withdrawal of subsidies. 
Syrian papers dutifully denounce the pro- 
testers as enemies of the state. But they 
print the protests so that all literate Syrians 
can read—and literacy is much higher in 
Syria than in Egypt—the copata made 
by these enemies against rebtrictive state 
controls they had not known before.” 


POLITICAL CLAMPDOWN 

Facts have come to light which underline 
the growing crisis implicit in the Times re- 
port, although the Cairo regime has tried in 
every possible way to conceal the truth. 
When the unity of both states was achieved, 
it was assumed that there would be political 
equality, However, this hope was destroyed 
almost at once when the key spot in the new 
government was given to Nasser himself, 
Then, Cairo became the capital of the VAR. 
at the of Damascus and its proud 
traditions. Politically, the Syrians were put 
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Into a straitjacket. Thelr parliament and 
political parties were dissolved. The top 
echelons in the army were purged. This was 
also true of the Syrian civil service. The 
Government of the U. AR. became topheavy 
with Nasser’s faithful henchmen. The very 
ruthlessness of the purge was in itself indica- 
tive of the fact that the Nasserites did not 
trust the Syrians. For this matter, it can 
also be said that the Syrians were not at all 
wedded to the idea that Cairo was especially 
ordained to rule over their fate. Conse- 
quently, from the political standpoint Syria 
has become a nonentity within the U.A.R. 

Every Syrian newspaper which dared to 
voice an independent thought, has been 
closed down, Public opinion has been ef- 
fectively gagged. More and more Syria looks 
like an occupied country. 

ECONOMIC DISTRESS , 


The oppressive hand of Cairo has not only 
been felt in the political sphere, it has also 
weighed heavily on the economic and living 
standards of the Syrian people, In the first 
place, the union of Syria and Egypt was 
hardly a “natural” from the economic stand- 
point. The economies of both countries are 
to a large extent mutually competitive. The 
standard of living in Syria has always been 
higher than that of Egypt. The Egyptian 
economy is authoritarian while Syria's has 
always been based on private enterprise and 
freedom of commercial intercourse. In con- 
trast to weaknesses of the Egyptian pound, 
Syrian money has always been “hard.” 
From the standpoint of geography the union 
is an economic freak since there is no com- 
mon frontier. Historically, Syrian nation- 
alism has always had more sympathetic rela- 
tions with Iraq than with Egypt. These fac- 
tors have now made their impact, and the 
net result is that the Syrian economy is in 
serious trouble. The difficulties have been 
complicated by the fact that the Egyptians, 
installing themselves as the political over- 
lords of Syria, have promulgated laws and 
regulations which are diametrically opposed 
to the needs of Syrian economy. 

The dangers of Egypt’s economic policies 
have been reflected in the declining value 
of the Syrian pound. Always a sensitive 
barometer, money exchange values are most 
revealing. Thus, when Cairo let it be known 
that the Egyptian and Syrian currencies 
would be unified by the summer of 1959, the 
Syrian pound fell form 3.60 to the dollar to 
4 to the dollar. The swift reaction caused 
consternation in Cairo. As a result the Cairo 
regime tried to assuage the fears of Syrian 
commercial circles, but to no avail. The 
Syrian pound has never recovered its former 
strength and unemployment has increased. 
Indeed, it has been reported that when the 
union was first established, the wavering of 
the Syrian pound induced a substantial 
withHrawal of capital from Syria. It has 
been obyious to experts that fusion between 
the two currencies will inevitably result in 
a marked depreciation of the Syrian pound. 
The Wall Street Journal quoted a Damascus 
economist on this subject: “If and when the 
currencies are united, any holder of Syrian 
capital will be about 30 percent poorer unless 
things change greatly.” 

Syria's trade with the outside world has 
also been hard hit. Unlike most Arab coun- 
tries, the Syrian economy is closely linked 
with her exports and imports. Therefore, 
any damage to commercial prospects must 
necessarily have wide economic and political 
repercussions. As the year 1959 ushered in, 
the London Financial Times, reporting from 
Syria, noted: “Commerce in Aleppo—Syria’s 
largest trading center—is extremely de- 
pressed. Overshadowing the country’s eco- 
nomic troubles is the nervousness of the 
business community regarding the possible 
consequences of the union with Egypt.” 

The growing stagnation in commerce was 
intensified by the serious drought which 
reduced Syria's cereal crops by 40 percent as 
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against 1957. Indeed, instead of exporting 
cereals which Syria has done in the past, she 
was forced to import grain. However, this 
serious situation was aggravated by the im- 
position of stringent import regulations 
which increased prices and encouraged spec- 
ulation on a grand scale, Furthermore, 
these import restrictions paralyzed commer- 
cial activity and tightened credit. In short, 
Nasser tried to solve the crisis by imposing 
upon the free Syrian economy the same 
authoritarian regulations which govern 
Egypt. 
TRADE CRISIS 5S 

The Lebanese crisis of last year was also 
a powerful blow to Syria's commercial for- 
tunes. It is generally admitted that the 
Nasserites played an important role in in- 
stigating outbreaks of violence against the 
Lebanese Government of Camille Chamoun. 
Lebanon has always been one of Syrla's um- 
portant markets and served as a vital com- 
mercial link between Syria and other parts 
of the world. These links were seriously dis- 
organized during the Lebanese rebellion. 
The Syrian-Lebanese border was sealed, 
thereby impeding normal commercial ex- 
change between the two countries. 

To make matters worse, the troubles in 
Lebanon cut off Syria's oil supply. This pro- 
vided Egypt with the opportunity to take 
over. With the Lebanese oil refineries no 
longer available, Cairo filled the breach by 
delivering oll to Syria by sea. This was sup- 
posed to be a tem arrangement in view 
of the fact that it was highly uneconomical 
for Syria, However, even after peace was 
restored in Lebanon, Egypt continued to ex- 
ercise a stranglehold on Syria's oil supplies 
and there is no prospect that she will ever 
rélinquish her grip. The Lebanese news- 
paper Le Commerce du Levant-Beyrouth Ex- 
press summed up the burdens which 8. ria 
is forced to shoulder thanks to Egypt’s high- 
handed tactics in matters of trade: The im- 
position, on Syrian trade, of the same legis- 
lation that has been applied in Egypt has 
struck at the very heart of Syrian commerce, 
namely the freedom of trade with foreign 
countries. The results of the import restric- 
tions have been— 

„) To stifie Syria's trade with foreign 
nations, especially with the neighboring 
countries, with whom Syria has always main- 
tained regular commercial ties, since their 
economies are mutually complementary; 

“(b) Todo away wtih the competition that 
has always had a beneficial effect on the 
Syrian economy. 

“Hence the current limitation of Syrian 
commercial activity and the decline of its 
purchasing power on foreign markets.“ 


camo's EXPLOITING HAND 


Cairo propaganda has tried very hard to 
depict Egypt as a country which opposes im- 
perialism and exploitation. Its treatment of 
Syria belies these claims, for in a very real 
sense Syria has become the stamping ground 
of Cairo speculators and get-rich-quick busi- 
nessmen. They have followed Nasser into 
Syria and are taking full advantage of his 
control over this country. The manner by 
which Egypt took advantage of Syria's need 
for oll during the Lebanese crisis is a oase in 
point, but this is by no means the entire 
picture. 


Egypt's economic difficulties have been 
mounting ever since Nasser came to power. 
This has been a decisive factor in Nasser s 
moves to expand his influence throughout 
the Middle East. Prof. Charles Issawi, an 
authority on the Middle East, wrote: “Never- 
theless, Egypt's economic difficulties remain 
very acute, and an increasing number of 

tians are looking to other Arab coun- 
tries for help in solving them; their hopes 
are centered on finding outlets for surplus 
population and markets for manufactured 
and on sharing the vast oil resources 
accruing to other Arab countries” (Current 
History, February 1959). 
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In a similar vein John Law, writing in the 
U.S. News & World Report refers to the efforts 
of the Egyptians to exploit the economic 
resources of other Middle Eastern States. 
“Nasser,” he writes, “is said to be counting 
on the spirit of Arab brotherhood to prompt 
his neighbors to buy Egyptian. If they don’t, 
he'll be in trouble.” It is against this com- 
pelling need that one can understand Nasser’s 
drive in Syria. 

To what extent Nasser can solve Egypt's 
problems at the expense of Syria remains to 
be seen. In any event, he will leave no stone 
unturned. He has partially abolished cus- 
toms duties on Egyptian-Syrian trade. This 
measure, coupled with increasing prohibi- 
tions of imports from large portions of the 
Western World, serves two purposes: (1) it 
channels Syrian foreign trade to the countries 
of the Eastern bloc with whom Nasser is very 
chummy; (2) it opens up the Syrian market 
to Egyptian goods without the fear of out- 
side competition. Since Syrian industry was 
not depending on government handouts and 
subsidies of one kind or another, the Egyp- 
tian industrialists have a far greater advant- 
age. The important Syrian cotton industry 
was also hit hard by a discriminatory export 
tax. Egyptian banks and insurance com- 
panies took advantage of the union to estab- 
lish themselves in the “northern region.” 
Consequently, the total Syrian economy has 
come more and more under the thumb of 
their Egyptian “brothers.” 

The Lebanese newspaper referred to above, 

nad the following to say with respect to 
Egypt’s economic activities in Syria: “The 
Syrian industrialists have given expression to 
their fears concerning the future of their 
concerns in the face of Egyptian competition, 
It is a fact that since the tariff barriers be- 
tween the two regions have been removed, the 
Syrian market has been swamped with Egyp- 
tian goods, to the detriment of domestic 
products. * * * Syrian industry cannot stand 
up to this competition with Egyptian indus- 
try, and it is lable to go under, in the face 
of this competition under unequal condi- 
tions.” 

It should also be noted that the Egyptian 
sector of the U.A.R. has grabbed the lions 
share of foreign ald for economic develop- 
ment. It has been reported that Egypt is 
accelerating its major scheme for economic 
development while Syria’s 5-year plan 8 
61) has, for all intents and purposes, 
placed on ice. Syria's development plans as 
now to be stretched over a much longer pe- 
riod. The respective budgets of both, Syria 
and Egypt, also emphasize the growing dis- 
parity between the two countries. For ex- 
ample, whereas military expenditures for 
Egypt showed a rise of about 9 percent in 
1958, the Syrian increase was 67 percent. The 

military burden for Syria is reflected 
in the tax situation. Thus, direct taxes in 
Syria Jumped by 43.5 percent while the level 
of taxes in Egypt remained unchanged. 

Naturally, the Egyptians are aware that 
Syrians of all classes and interests are grow- 
ing more resentful. Consequently, Nasser 
recently promised that around $84 million 
Would be made available from Egyptian in- 
dustrialization funds to help Syrian develop- 
men Commenting on these promises, an 
unnamed European diplomat in Cairo told 
the Wall Street Journal: “There certainly 
aren't any funds in the present U.A.R. budget 
for Syrian development. They may put in 
some figures, but that doesn't make much 
sense when Egypt hasn't any funds to spare.” 

AGRICULTURE IN A MESS 


As mentioned previously, the agricultural 
situation in Syria borders on crisis. The 
agrarian reforms trumpeted by Cairo have 
not led to satisfactory results. On the con- 
trary, they have created severe unrest which, 
in turn, has adversely affected other sectors 
of the Syrian economy. Chracteristic of 
Egypt's steamroller tactics in other fields, the 
land reforms instituted by Nasser disregard 
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conditions in Syria and were patterned along 
Egyptian lines and requirements, The very 
nature of the Syrian land is such that tt 
requires much more extensive land cultiva- 
tion rather than intensive farming as prac- 
ticed in Egypt. By arbitrarily breaking up 
the land into small parcels, Nasser has ac- 
tually endangered the food supply of Syria 
and threatens one of Syria’s most valuable 
exports, Le., agricultural supluses. 
OIL 


The picture would not be complete without 
a word about oil. For Nasser oll means power 
and through power, empire. He has said as 
much in his book “Philosophy of Revolu- 
tion.” In an Interview with the Christian 
Science Monitor in February 1959, Nasser dis- 
cussed the strategic importance of oil “in our 
land.” He did not define “our land” but on 
the basis of his other statements and writ- 
ings it is safe to assume that he refers to all 
of the Middle East. He told the Christian 
Science Monitor interviewer “that the geo- 
graphic position and abundance of oll has 
elements of strength which will be a source 
for our own strength.” 

This outlook with its threatening overtones 
to the West is also an important factor in 
his program for Syria. It is interesting to 
note that two separate sources thousands of 
miles apart have come to the same conclu- 
sion in this respect. Thus, the New York 
Times oil expert, J. H. Carmichael wrote: 
“The union of Egypt and Syria generally is 
considered a step aimed at consolidating the 
Arab world in a single political unit which 
would control the vast oil resources stretch- 
ing from the Persian Gulf through north 
Africa to the Atlantic,” 

The well known Lebanese newspaper 
L’Orlent declared: Nasser's objectives are 
very clear: by dominating Syria he can con- 
trol the Iraqi oil pipelines and through 
Yemen he will gradually control all the 
means of oil transportation, and constitute 
a direct threat to King Saud.” 

Needless to say, Nasser has lost no time in 
developing measures vis-a-vis Syria which 
would strengthen Catro’s control in the oil- 
field. In September 1958, the so-called Gen- 
eral Petroleum Authority was set up, its 
headquarters naturally located in Cairo, Its 
powers are far-reaching in scope and sig- 
nificance, All negotiatlons concerning oil 
pipelines passing through Syria will now 
come within the province of GP.A. which 
will also control oil imports and exports and 
the pricing of petroleum products. It will be 
the deciding factor with respect to prospect- 
ing activities, whether through the state or 
private concerns. It will have the right to 
inspect petroleum company accounts “to 
guarantee a state’s right in respect of 
amounts due to it from these companies.” 
Its word will be final and decisive on all 
future oil activities within the U.A.R. 

In October 1958, Cairo proceeded to acquire 
“full control over the development of the olf] 
resources of the Syrian region” (London 
Financial Times). This move means simply 
that the oil resources and facilities within 
Syria are now within the grip of President 
Nasser. It should be borne in mind, however, 
that so far as Nasser is concerned his grab 
of Syrian oll is but the beginning, 

FUTURE PROSPECTS 


From this brief survey it is clear that 
Nasser has managed to antagonize practically 
all of the classes in Syria who are now ex- 
periencing in a most concrete way his con- 
cept of Arabdom.“ The plight of the Syrians 
has become a topic of great concern in the 
Middle Fast. The Jordanian newspaper 
Hawl al-Aalam wrote: “Akram al-Houranl, 
leader of the Socialist Renascence Party (in 
Syria) and UAR vice president, has. shown 
signs of remorse recently over his part in 

about the Syrian-Egyptian merger. 
He indicated, it is reported, that he would 
not remain silent about the intolerable state 
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of affairs that has developed: there is no free- 
dom, no political activity, only a police-state 
terror regime. It is inconceivable that Syria 
should pass. over this situation in silence.” 
The same newspaper reported on December 
18, 1958: “Leaflets sharply attacking Presi- 
dent Abdul Nasser were distributed on the 
streets of Damascus during the night. The 
leaflets also severely criticized the establish- 
ment of the Syrian-Egyptian union. * * * 
The situation in Damascus is growing tenser 
from day to day, because of the high cost of 
living as a result of the drop in the value of 
the Syrian pound.” 

Even Radio Damascus, despite the Nasser 
terror, was forced to admit the rumbling 
sounds of the volcano: A number of skeptics 
have asked what have we accomplished in 
this first year of the union? And they de- 
mand an answer and ask you to point out the 
miracles that have been performed. We ex- 
plain to them that in the process of unifica- 
tion there are no miracles, no higher power. 
And still they come back, with doubtful faces, 
and they ask: Oh, brothers of the Republic, 
what has union done for you?“ The Leba- 
nese newspaper L’Orient wrote: 

“This union is artificial because these two 
countries do not have a common border. 
There, one is faced with an unnatural act, 
The Syrian economy has shown immediate 
signs of disintegration while the Syrian 
region has become a heavy burden on the 
Egyptian Province of the UAR. * * »The po- 
litical consequences of the union are even 
graver than the economic ones.“ 

Unfortunately, the growing unrest and re- 
sentment has not been presented to the West- 
ern public as fully as it might be. From time 
to time reports do appear, The Associated 
Press reported: 

“Baleful signs for Gamal Abdel Nasser are 
beginning to appear on the troubled horizon 
of the Middle East but US. officials are taking 
no comfort from them, 

“But Nasser is now confronted with a dis- 
enchanted and restive Syria within his own 
camp and a strong new Arab force outside 
it. 2 „„ „ 

“Reports are that some in Syria, unhappy 
over playing second fiddle in the UAR, would 
like to break away and join up with Iraq.” 

The Manchester Guardian carried a report 
by its Damascus correspondent dealing with 
the “celebrations” over the first anniversary 
of the establishment of the UAR. Discussing 
the severe economic plight of the Syrians, the 
Guardian correspondent wrote: “There is a 
certain irony in the fact that Syrians are 
not sure whether today is a public holiday 
or not. 

“The principal problem is how to achieve 
this amalgamation without bringing the 
Syrian standard of living down to the 
Egyptian.” 

When the UAR was established, Nasser 
proudly pointed to this example of unity for 
the whole Arab world to heed and to follow. 
But did Nasser marry Syria for love—or for 
money? From the evidence on hand it would 
seem that under cover of his professions of 
deep attachment he sought to gain Syria's 
resources so as to help solve Egypt's own 
problems of poverty. The occupation is now 
complete. In every department of govern- 
ment, even in the schools, the Egyptianizing 
process continues relentlessly, Historical 
comparisons can be misleading, but when we 
view the fate of Syria at the hands of Nasser, 
we cannot help but think of Bismarcks Prus- 
sianization of Germany. 

No one can tell how long the Syrians will 
tolerate their present status. Certainly, they 
have a long and proud history of their own. 
They may regard the Egyptians as their 
brothers, but it is doubtful that they will 
accept indefinitely the role of vassal to 
Nasser. The story of Syria can have a posi- 
tive ending if it is taken to heart by other 
Arab States which have been tempted at 
times to join hands with Cairo, 


1959 
Baron von Steuben Day, September 17 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, many 
men of great fame and illustrious name, 
born and brought up in other lands, 
took active part in our War of Inde- 
pendence and have thus endeared them- 
selves to our people. 

Names like Lafayette, Pulaski, Kosci- 
usko, and others have become virtually 
household words throughout the coun- 
try. The name Steuben has also at- 
tained similar well-deserved promi- 
nence. On the 229th anniversary of 
the birth of that gallant, gifted, and 
intelligent German who bore that fa- 
mous name, we will pay our tribute to 
his blessed memory. 

Baron Friedrich Wilhelm yon Steuben, 
Professional soldier, distinguished mili- 
tary expert, and able inspector general 
of our Continental Army, was born near 
the city of Magdeburg in central Ger- 
Many on September 17,1730. He served 
in the Prussian Army first as regimental 
officer and then as staff officer. In 1761 
he was promoted to the rank of captain, 
and 2 years later he was cited in a per- 
Sonal letter from Frederick the Great 
for his services. Thereafter he served 
as general staff officer at the royal head- 
Quarters and as one of the aides-de- 
camp to the King. It was this specific 
training as staff officer that later quali- 
fied Steuben to the highest post as staff 
Officer in the Continental Army. 

When he joined Washington's staff in 
late 1777 he brought a technical train- 
ing that was unknown in either the 
5 or the British armies at that 

e 

His coming to America was almost ac- 
cidental. In the spring of 1777 he met 
a friend of Benjamin Franklin id Ger- 
many who drew his attention to our War 
of Independence. At once his imagina- 
tion was fired; in the summer he set out 
for Paris with letters to Franklin and 
Silas Deane. When Steuben met them, 
he told them of his accomplishments 
and his rank as captain. 

But to Franklin and Deane that rank 
did not carry sufficient prestize: it was 
decided to “clothe” him with a high rank. 
Accordingly he was given letters by 

, Deane, and others in which he 

Was introduced as a lieutenant general. 

Armed with these letters, and accom- 

anied by an alde-de-camp, he arrived 
at Portsmouth on December 1, 1777. 

In February of the following year he 
Went to York, Pa., the temporary seat of 
the Government. He was received there 
with honors by the Continental Congress. 
When a special committee waited upon 
him to ascertain his aims, he waived all 
claim to rank or pay and asked only for 
his expenses as a volunteer in the Army. 
Then in keeping with his lofty ideals and 
Perfect fairness, he stated his aims and 
terms. If his services were to contribute 
to the success of the American cause, he 
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would expect compensation for his sacri- 
fices in leaving Europe, but if his serv- 
ices should not prove beneficial, he would 
make no claim. His services were ac- 
cepted at once, and he was directed to 
report to Washington at Valley Forge. 

From then on the career of Steuben 
throughout the course of the War of In- 
dependence is well known. The pro- 
found impression he made upon Wash- 
ington, his immediate appointment as 
acting inspector general of the Army, 
then 2 months later to the full rank of 
inspector generalship with the rank of 
major general, his miraculous perform- 
ance in the rapid military training of our 
forces, his distinguished role as general 
staff officer of Washington on the battle- 
field of Monmouth, and at the successful 
conclusion of the war his preparation, 
with Washington, of a plan for the fu- 
ture defense of this country are fully 
chronicled in our annals. After his hon- 
orable discharge in 1784, he became a 
citizen of this country. He died in New 
York City on November 28, 1794. 

On the 229th anniversary of the birth 
of this great soldier of freedom we pay 
our tribute in honoring his noble service 
to our country. 


Peace With Jnstice 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include a letter which appeared 
in the Catholic Standard of Friday, 
September 11, 1959, written by His Ex- 
cellency Patrick A. O’Boyle, archbishop 
of Washington. I consider Archbishop 
O'Boyle's communication to the parish- 
ioners of the diocese of Washington of 
the greatest importance and significance 
to the peace of this troubled world. 

The letter follows: 

PEACE WITH JUSTICE 

DEARLY BELOVED IN CHRIST: You are well 
aware of the tremendous issues involved in 
the exchange of visits, between the leaders 
of the two most powerful nations on earth, 
Ever since the close of the Second World 
War, the survival of mankind has been 
threatened by frightening weapons of war 
and by tension or open conflict. 

As Catholics and Americans, we have an 
obligation to beg God's help for those seek- 
ing to bring about better relations between 
nations. Yet we would be unfaithful to our 
Saviour's commandment of fraternal charity 
if we were to accept a tenuous peace for our- 
selves while millions of our fellowmen are 
deprived of basic freedoms. 

The fundamental issue in the cold war 
is simply this. We believe in God, We be- 
leye that every man has God-given rights. 
We believe that the state exists for the 
of the individual. We do not believe that 
any individual should become a mere tool 
in the hands of an autocratic dictator. Be- 
lieving this, we cannot and we must not 
forget that the present struggle between 
East and West concerns the personal dig- 
nity, the personal worth and the personal 
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destiny of vast numbers of people who are 
now voiceless and defenseless in state-dom- 
inated servitude. 2 

May all of us, therefore, turn in this 
critical hour to Our Father in Heaven and 
ask Him to grant us peace—but a peace based 
on justice for every human being. We pray 
for this Just peace not only for America but 
for the enslaved millions in Hungary, Poland, 
Czechoslovakia, Estonia, Lithuania, Latvia, 
Bulgaria, Rumania, Albania, East Germany, 
Yugoslavia, North Korea, North Vietnam, 
China, Tibet, and in Russia. This is a long 
litany—but it represents untold sufferings, 
and we should be frequently mindful of it, 

I am asking our faithful people to attend 
holy mass and to receive holy communion 
Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday, Tues- 
day is the Feast of Our Sorrowful Mother, 
and on that evening mass will be celebrated 
in every church of the archdiocese. I ask 
all who can to attend this special mass, and 
I urge all to recite the prayer for peace and 
freedom after these masses and every day 
thereafter until God deigns to grant our 
prayer. 

During these 3 days, we shall pray that 
God may enlighten our own leaders and 
those of other nations so that we may have 
an enduring peace with justice for all, true 
and full freedom for the captive nations and 
the conversion of the Russian people, 

May God biess you and keep you. 

Faithfully yours in Christ, 
PATRICK A. O'BoYLE, 
Archbishop of Washington. 


Historical Values 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. NEWELL A. GEORGE 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, the real 
Significance of historical sites has been 
recognized by one of the most progres- 
sive and forward looking civic organiza- 
tions in this country, the Kansas City, 
Kans., Chamber of Commerce. — 

All too seldom do businessmen take 
time out of their busy lives to give con- 
sideration to the historical values and the 
beneficial effect upon future generations 
of the preservation of important re- 
minders of days long past. 

In Kansas City, Kans., Mr. Speaker, is 
the Huron Indian Cemetery, which is 
steeped in historical lore of the Indian 
of long ago. The city of Fort Scott has 
within its limits the site of the old fort 
named for Gen. Winfield Scott. The 
prairie or grassland in Pottawatomie 
County, northeast of Manhattan, is ideal 
for the preservation of the frontier plains 
viewed by early pioneers. 

Mr, Speaker, included in my remarks 
is the resolution adopted on August 25, 
1959, by the Kansas City, Kans., Chamber 
of Commerce, of which I am proud to be 
& member, This resolution had the full 
endorsement of the historical committee 
of the chamber, of which Clayton Dial 
is the chairman. 

The resolution follows: 


“Whereas it is proposed to establish two 
national parks in Kansas—one an historic 
park at Fort Scott, the other a prairie or 
grasslands park in Pottawatomie County, 
northeast of Manhattan; and - 
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“Whereas the parks would be the first na- 
tional ones in Kansas—neighboring States 
already having one or more; and 

“Whereas the Fort Scott site for the pro- 
posed historic park would preserve old struc- 
tures, including a military bridge constructed 
in the Civil War; headquarters house erected 
in 1842, and now used as a museum; an orig- 
inal soldiers’ barracks; Fort Blair, one of three 
original blockhouses in the State, and na- 
tional cemetery No, 1; and 

“Whereas the prairie or grasslands park 
would preserve in its natural state the flora 
and fauna of the virgin Kansas prairie and 
provide present and future generations with 
the priceless privilege of seeing and knowing 
the unique beauty of a plains area typical of 
that which existed in the historic and color- 
ful days when they were seen by the first 
white men: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the board of directors of the 
Kansas City, Kans., Chamber of Commerce, 
That it endorses these endeavors.” 

Adopted by the board of directors of the 
Kansas City, Kans,, Chamber of Commerce at 
its regular meeting held August 25, 1959. 

F. J. Nasu, M.D., 
President, Kansas City, Kans, Cham- 
ver of Commerce. 

Attest: 

ELLSWORTH GREEN, Jr., 
Executive Manager. 


Castro Regime in Cuba 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, I would like to in- 
clude the following article by my friend, 
the Reverend Father Joseph F. Thorn- 
ing, Ph. D., D.D., honorary professor of 
international relations in the Catholic 
University of Chile, a pontifical institu- 
tion, and an associate editor of World 
Affairs, Washington, D.C. 

It may be borne in mind in connection 
with ex-President Lazaro Cardenas of 
Mexico, that this individual, who was 
awarded the Stalin peace prize 5 years 
ago, has a wife who owns numerous 
properties, and a brother, Mr. Dámaso 
Cardenas, who has also grown wealthy 
at the expense of the small farmers and 
businessmen in Mexico. In this con- 
text, one can understand the facts re- 
corded by an eminent historian, Bishop 
Joseph H. L. Schlarman, who for many 
years studied conditions in Mexico and 
Served as president of the National 
Catholic Rural Life Conference: 

It is commonly known in Mexico that cer- 
tain politicos like Abelard Rodriquez, Lazaro 
Cardenas * * * and others are owners of 
landholdings far in excess of the 150 hec- 
tares allowed by law. 


How does this take place? Bishop 
Schlarman answers that— 

A number of maximum landholdings are 
recorded in the names of relatives, or that 
even fictitious names are used. 


The author of “Mexico: A Land of Vol- 


canoes”—Milwaukee, the Bruce Publish- 
ing Co., 1950—on page 575, calls this 
technique “circumventing the law.” 
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Bishop Schlarman continues: 

Thus they can one 150-hectare 
holding (known as a lote) in the name of the 
husband, one in the name of the wife, others 
in the names of the sons, etc., and by proper 
personal and financial influence with the 
Governor of the State or in Mexico City it 
can be arranged that these holdings are 
adjoining. Then, too, it is the common prac- 
tice for politicos to invest their money in 
city property, hotels, etc. They become mil- 
lionaire bankers and hotel magnates. 


Obviously, this explains the popularity 
of so-called agrarian reform in Soviet 
China, Fidel Castro's Cuba, and other 
regimes infiuenced by the teachings of 
Karl Marx and V. I. Lenin. 

The article follows: 

[From the New York Times, Aug. 18, 1959] 


CASTRO REGIME CoNDEMNED—COMMUNIST 
FELLOW TRAVELERS AND SYMPATHIZERS SEEN 
IN Key Joss 


(The writer of the following letter is asso- 
ciate editor of World Affairs and honorary 
professor of international relations in the 
Catholic University of Chile, a Pontifical in- 
stitution.) 

To the EDITOR OF THE New YORK TIMES: 

Buried in Herbert L. Matthews’ whitewash 
of Fidel Castro’s Cuban revolution (July 16) 
is an admission that calls for diligent re- 
search and straightforward reporting. After 
denying that there are any Marxist-Leninist 
operators in key positions in Cuba, Mr. 
Matthews mentions “the much less clearly 
defined zone of fellow travelers, Communist 
sympathizers and those who are tolerant of 
known Communists and communism.” 

Is this not the very area in which the most 
notable damage has been done to the vital 
interests of the free world? It must be 
known to Mr. Matthews that card-carrying 
Communists are the least dangerous mem- 
bers of the international conspiracy directed 
by the Kremlin. 

Vicente Lombardo Toledano, who recent- 
ly was invited both to Moscow and Havana 
as a guest of honor, has given yoeman sery- 
ice to many Soviet policies. Although spe- 
clalists on inter-American affairs do not 
claim that Sefior Lombardo Toleando is a 
“Red,” they recognize, with fairly complete 
unanimity, that his activities, “aims” and 
“loyalties” are those of an intelligent “‘fel- 
low traveler.” 

A similar description may fit ex-President 
Lázaro Cardenas of Mexico, who, according 
to the Times, is probably “the outstanding 
example of the radical but non-Communist 
public figure in Latin America” (July 28). 
Prior to the triumphant embrace between 
Premier Castro and General Cardenas, the 
latter had been “guest of honor” in the 
U.S.S.R., in several captive nations and in 
Red China. Nevertheless, the Times rejoices 
that General Cardenas should “openly give 
his blessing to the Cuban revolution.” 


VIEW ON COMMUNES 


Readers of the Times have a right to know 
that, on January 30, 1959, the Mexican ex- 
President, an intimate friend of Lombardo 
Toledano, gave his “blessing” to the brutal 
system of “communes” in Soviet China. 
Only the most complacent fellow traveler 
would have been prepared to broadcast the 
following praise: 

“In China there are favorable conditions 
for the success of the People’s Comunes. 
Their organization, labor distribution and 
the distribution of goods and benefits are 
the result of direct decisions of the peasants 
and the artisans without any bureaucratic 
interference,” 

This may illustrate how “interesting and 
important” it was that Lázaro Cárdenas 
should have been a “guest of honor” in the 
new military dictatorship of Fidel Castro in 
Cuba, His “blessing” for what goes on in 
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our good neighbor Republic should be consid- 
ered in the light of his public benediction 
for bloody collectivization in Mao Tse-tung's 
Chinese Empire. 

It may be noted that General Cardenas, a 
“winner of the Stalin Peace Prize,” under- 
took his travels as a vice president of the 
“World Peace Council.” The latter organi- 
zation would have little trouble in quali- 
fying as a Soviet-front group. One wonders 
why good reporters in Havana did not ask 
Cürdenas about the “peaceful mission“ of 
the Red Chinese in Tibet. 


LAND DISTRIBUTION 


Tt is true, as the Times emphasizes (July 
28), that the work of Señor Cardenas in the 
field of land reform and his expropriation 
of foreign oil interests in 1938 are historic,” 
Nevertheless, Cardenas (Jan. 21, 1959) com- 
plained that many Mexican farmers “lacked 
lands.” 

The explanation is simple. The “same 
leaders who pioneered the radical distribu- 
tion of lands,” including former Presidents 
Lázaro Cardenas and Abelardo Rodriguez, 
are “now among the biggest farmers in Mexi- 
co.“ (P. 141, “Look Southward, Uncle,“ by 
Edward Tomlinson, 1959.) 

The record suggests that the editors and 
some correspondents of the Times can dig 
a little deeper for the facts and present them 
“without fear or favor.” 

(Rev. Dr.) Joszen F. THORNING, 

FREDERICK, MD., August 8, 1959, 


President’s Veto Threatens West Virginia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEVELAND M. BAILEY 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, when 
President Eisenhower stuck the coal re- 
search bill in his pocket and let it die he 
was saying in effect that he intended to 
let West Virginia, and all other States, 
where coal plays a principal part in the 
economy “wither on the vine.” 

This was how the late Frank Knox 
described Navy strategy in the Pacific 
during World War II. It was successful. 
Unless and until we have someone in the 
White House who understands this prob- 
lem, West Virginia will continue to 
“wither on the vine.“ 

Mr. Speaker, I include as a part of my 
remarks the following joint statement 
released to the press by my very able and 
esteemed colleague, the Honorable JohN 
M. Stack, and me. 

Vero or THE Coat RESEARCH AND DEVELOP- 
MENT BILL 
(Statement by Representative C. M. BAILEY 
and Representative J. M. Stack) 

In the hands of the President, the veto has 
become a knife in the back of every West 

an. There are no valid reasons for 
the President’s veto action. This subject 
has been discussed for more than 10 years, 
the bill was heard extensively in committee 
and was fully debated in both Houses. The 
President’s so-called reasons are foggy, gen- 
eralities designed to obscure the real causes 
of this veto, of which there are two. 

First, it would set up an independent com- 
mission, to.act independently, and thereby 
cut into the prerogatives of an existing de- 
partment which is presently doing nothing 
about coal problems, and probably never will. 
The Eisenhower administration is more inter- 
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ested in a system of built-in bureaucracy 
than in establishing a method to counter- 
act a major economic problem. This is 
noticeable throughout the White House ap- 
proach to much of the legislation of this 
Congress, such as the vetoes of the public 
works, housing, and rural electrification 
bills. Yes, this is not the first veto designed 
to protect bureaucrats. 

Second, it shows again the whip of the 
monopolistic, competitive fuel industries 
that can be cracked over the White House. 
During the past months, these lobbyists have 
been stating openly that the coal-research 
bill would be killed. They boasted it would 
never come out of conference. However, they 
failed in that move. Yes; the oily tentacles 
extend right into the President's study at 
1600 Pennsylvania Avenue. 

The veto method is worth noting, and we 
hope that all West Virginians will remember 
it. This bill passed the House by an over- 
whelming 251 to 54 vote, more than enough to 
override a yeto. It had powerful bipartisan 
support. A veto would undoubtedly have 
been overridden if the Congress were still in 
session. This is a typically sneaky approach 
of the Dewey way of the GOP. It was repu- 
diated in 1958, and will be driven from public 
Office in 1960. 

The coal industry represents the best 
American example of free enterprise standing 
alone without favor or special privilege. It 
asks no special-favors now, only a chance to 
grow with the country on the basis of sound 
research. We will be charitable to this ex- 
tent—we doubt that Mr. Eisenhower reads 
the bills he vetoes, or if he does, understands 
them. Before attempting to lecture his 
Soviet visitor on the virtues of representa- 
tive democracy, it might be wise for General 
Eisenhower to learn the full responsibility 
of the job he now holds, and he might begin 
by studying the affairs of the Congress in- 
Stead of listening to a few pet advisers whose 
loyalty is confined to special pressure groups. 

We intend to reintroduce a new coal- 
research bill in the first minute of the first 

day of the second session of the 86th Con- 
gress, and to press for immediate action. 


Citizenship Day, September 17, 1959 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. MULTER. Mr, Speaker, if any 
Single day in our history may be con- 
sidered of premier significance, that day 
is September 17, 1787. It was on this 
Gate that the greatest political doct- 
Ment ever penned by man was signed. 

But the Constitution was so much 
More than a legal charter. It was, and 
forever remains, both a testament to in- 
alienable human rights and a challenge 
to civic maturity. It guarantees basic 
freedoms and demands fulfillment of 
equally basic responsibilities. It is, in 
short, the ultimate arbiter of every 
American's rights and duties as a 
citizen. 

That the Constitution is our primer of 
citizenship is officially manifest not only 
by the designation of September 17 as 
Citizenship Day, but also in the estab- 
lishment of Constitution Week, which 
has been observed every year since 1955 
during the period September 17 through 
September 23. The significance of 
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Citizenship Day, however, has in no 
sense been lessened. It is still cele- 
brated for its own intrinsic importance; 
but it also heralds a full week of com- 
memoration of a heritage that is unique 
in all recorded history. 

Although the objective student must 
admit that our fundamental body of 
law—the Constitution—is not a perfect 
instrument, he must at the same time 
treat with contempt the detractors of 
the men who labored far better than they 
knew that hot summer in Philadelphia 
so long ago. Despite fantastic develop- 
ments in every field of human endeavor, 
as well as in social relationships, the 
Constitution, with its incredible elas- 
ticity, promises to serve so long as the 
United States exists as the greatest bul- 
wark of our people’s liberty and wel- 
fare. One of the more impressive testi- 
monials to the wonderous wisdom and 
foresight of the Fathers is the fact that 
the Constitution contains only 22 amend- 
ments. True, it does not lend itself 
readily to amendment; but the fact re- 
mains that the people could have forced 
the adoption of innumerable amend- 
ments had they not been convinced 
through the years of the essential worth 
and permanence of the work performed 
by the delegates to the Philadelphia 
convention. 

By setting up a Government of limited 
powers the Constitution recognizes the 
natural rights of the individual. All 
rights that he retains and does not dele- 
gate to Government, either State or Na- 
tional, constitute his natural, God-given 
rights; these are the liberties that a man 
must enjoy if he is to be a responsible 
human being. The Constitution recog- 
nizes the citizen’s right to such freedoms, 
but it did not create them. They are 
part of every man’s nature and can 
neither be given nor taken away by any 
government. The Constitution adds 
security to these rights by proscribing 
any infringement upon them by either 
the Congress or the States. This is the 
glory of the Constitution. 

But if government by the people is to 
remain the world’s most startling success 
story, more is required than a legal sys- 
tem that guarantees citizens the right 
to act with responsibility and wisdom. 
The people must forever exercise that 
right. They must forever recognize that 
the term “right” and “duty” cannot be 
separated in any context of citizenship; 
that one term suggests the other; and 
that for every right there is a corre- 
sponding duty. Our freedoms were not 
cheaply won; and they cannot be 
cheaply preserved. > 


The Late Honorable Thomas A. Burke 


SPEECH 


or 
HON. CARROLL D. KEARNS 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 

Mr. KEARNS. Mr. Speaker, I join 
other Members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives in paying tribute to our former 
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colleague, the Honorable Thomas A. 
Burke, who represented the Ninth Ohio 
District in the 81st Congress. 

I had the privilege and pleasure of 
serving with Tom Burke on the House 
Committee on Education and Labor. No 
matter what the political affiliation of 
the men with whom he came in contact, 
he respected their opinions and their 
right to full expression of their views. He 
was a kindly and courteous man, and 
Members on both sides of the aisle were 
sorry when he was not returned to the 
82d Congress. 

To his family and many friends I ex- 
9 my deepest sympathy in their great 
oss. 


The Things Which Divide Us Are Very 
Small and Unimportant 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE L. HAYS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Record, I 
include an article by Miss Sally Sue Wit- 
ten entitled “The Things Which Divide 
Us Are Very Small and Unimportant,” 
which will be published in the Pilot Log 
for October 1959. 

Miss Witten was a member of the 
American delegation to the Atlantic Con- 
gress and her article is an interesting 
summary of the background and pro- 
ceedings of the Congress. 

The article follows: 


THE THINGS WIR Dry Us Are Very 
SMALL AND UNIMPORTANT 


The Atlantic Congress held in London, 
England, June 5 to 10, 1959, was a gathering 
of 650 representatives of the 15 countries 
which belong to the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization. Queen Elizabeth effectively 
enunciated the broad scope of the Congress 
by saying in her address at the opening ses- 
sion: “The Atlantic Community is not an 
exclusive club, but itself belongs to that 
wider brotherhood which comprises all men 
of good will. * * * Two elements have long 
been the main principles of enlightened Eu- 
ropean thought and action; respect for the 
freedom of the individual and the dignity of 
human nature and a simple faith in God, 
These principles show more clearly than any- 
thing else that the things which divide us 
are very small and unimportant compared to 
the things which unite us.” 

The proposal to hold the Atlantic Congress 
as à major event during the 10th anniversary 
of the North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
was made by the Parliamentarians Confer- 
ence of NATO. The Parliamentarians de- 
cided that delegates invited to attend should 
include not only members of parliaments 
and legislative bodies but a preponderance 
of private leading citizens broadly repre- 
sentative of labor, industry, education, sci- 
ence, the military and other walks of life. 

The United Kingdom’s Hospitality Com- 
mittee’s pleasant plans for social activities 
eradicated whatever remained of the myth 
of British “reserve.” The Lord Mayor of 
London entertained us at de srg 5 
though Mr. Selwyn Lloyd was not a 
ait home from Greece to attend, the For- 
eign Secretary was host, in absentia, to a 
reception at Lancaster House. There was. 


a thrilling special midnight performance of ~ 
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"My Fair Lady” at Theater Royal, Drury 
Lane. Ambassador and Mrs, Jock Whitney 
graciously entertained American delegates at 
their home. 

With dedication to the principles of free- 
dom and dignity for all peoples, delegates to 
the Atlantic Congress set to work to discuss 
what NATO might do during the next 10 
years to further the application of these prin- 
ciples to the problems of facing the NATO 
countries in their relations with each other, 
with other free and uncommitted countries, 
and with the Soviet bloc. Communist news 
agencies, as usual, could not comprehend 
that Alliéd countries which differ on com- 
paratively minor issues (e.g., the difference 
between the United States and France on the 
control of atomic warheads) can unite and 
work together in the ultimate objective of 
freedom for the entire world. 

The American delegation had 130 members 
because it is the largest country of the alli- 
ance in population. Nineteen American dele- 
gates were women. The American delegation 
was chaired by Eric Johnston, president of 
the Motion Picture Association of America. 
Cochairmen were Senator EsTES KEFAUVER, 
Senator Jacon Javirs, and Congressman 
Warne L, Hays. 

Delegates took note of the fact that NATO 
as a military alliance has preserved peace in 
Europe. Not 1 inch of European soil has 
come under Soviet domination in the 10 years 
of NATO's existence. While continued em- 
phasis must be placed upon military strength 
as a deterrent to Soviet aggression, the Con- 
gress declared that the time is ripe for NATO 
countries to build an Atlantic Community 
with responsibilities extending to political, 
economic, social, and scientific fields. Con- 
siderable emphasis was placed upon the need 
to help the less developed countries help 
themselves. 

One of the threads which wove through all 
discussions was the fact that free nations 
must profess and practice with fervor and 
enthusiasm the high ideals to which they 
are dedicated. It is so easy to be complacent- 
ly lulled by the ideological concepts of com- 
munism, and to forget that it is only by 
totalitarian efforts and the cruelest forms of 
human indignities that they have been able 
to make the advances that they have made. 
Are we more dedicated to materialism than 
to freedom? 

Dr. Mordecai Johnson, president of Howard 
University in Washington, D.C., in an elo- 
quent address to the Congress focused atten- 
tion on our need to be motivated in our 
decisions in international politics by the 
highest standards of justice, decency, and 
dignity. With respect to foreign-aid pro- 
grams, he said we haye got to go to under- 
developed countries and say, “We have come 
to you not to offer you aid for the sake of 
your military helpfulness, not to offer you 
economic assistance as people put a halter 
on a bag of oats before a mule's mouth in 
order that, while you are eating the oats, we 
may lead you upon a pathway to take up a 
load which otherwise, of your own free will, 
you would not take, but to offer men this 
program purely in order that they may be 
free in the same sense that we are free.” 

The Atlantic Congress was not an “action” 
body. It was a forum, It could not legis- 
late and it could not order anything to be 
done. Its reports recommend such action 
as more frequent consultation among mem- 
ber states; improved military structure; 
closer economic integration; establishment 
of a Studies Center for the Atlantic Com- 
munity to serve as a clearinghouse and an 
intellectual focus; and specific measures for 
the purpose of throughout the 
world basic information which will help peo- 
ple assess and understand more clearly the 
ideological aggression of totalitarian com- 
munism and to better appreciate the true 
value of liberty. Its reports will receive con- 
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sideration by the Parliamentarian’s Confer- 
ence and other NATO bodies. 

The major results of the Atlantic Congress 
will come because its delegates returned 
home with increased understanding and re- 
newed enthusiasm for achieving solutions to 
world problems which are just and righteous, 
“The things which divide us are very small 
and unimportant.” In spite of differences 
among the free NATO nations on amounts 
of appropriations, control of atomic arms, 
location of military bases and other matters, 
the uniting force of belief in freedom and 
faith in God is strong indeed. 

The great force, which Pilot Clubs and in- 
dividual Pilots have, can play an important 
role in preserving the basic concepts of free- 
dom. We recognize the Importance of keep- 
ing ourselves informed and participating 
actively in the many ways that informed 
citizens can use to assure our governmental 
bodies that public opinion wants their deci- 
sions here and abroad to be made in view of 
the highest principles of freedom and human 
dignity. Possibly even more important, 
Pilot Clubs in every community can give 
support to organizations and institutions 
dedicated to educating the youth of America 
in the traditions and concepts of freedom 
and liberty in order to be assured that to- 
morrow's leaders will be guided by the best 
standards of justice and belief in the worth 
of the individual. 


An Indian Shrine 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. NEWELL A. GEORGE 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, for years 
citizens of Kansas City, Kans., and the 
entire Midwest have striven to preserve 
a little plot of ground in which numer- 
ous members of the Wyandot Indian 
Tribe are buried. Not only is Huron In- 
dian Cemetery of great historic value for 
this reason but the many fights and legal 
encounters which have prevented its de- 
struction add to its historical signifi- 
cance, f 

In the center of Kansas City, Kans., 
this ancient burial ground is situated be- 
tween the famous Truman Library and 
the Agricultural Hall of Fame, and if 
assurance can once be given that the 
graves will not be disturbed the city of 
Kansas City, Kans., would beautify and 
improve the site. 

One of the leaders in the civic effort 
to have the cemetery designated a na- 
tional shrine is a Kansas author, Mrs. 
Wilma Himes Kollman. In the Quindaro 
Query of August 28, 1959, an article writ- 
ten by Mrs. Kollman appears. Under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
the article, as follows: 

HURON CEMETERY 
(By Wilma Himes Kollman) 

Fate, In her avarice, is having a wonder- 
ful time with the Huron Cemetery issue; for 
over 60 years she has laughingly played one 
side against the other. Chuckling with glee, 
when a hardy soul masters her for a short 
time, she turns her tricks against her 
masters as she did the Conley sisters. 

Undoubtedly she was somewhat taken 
aback when, in the latest melee, the entire 
city responded led by two capable leaders, 
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elected of the people: Mayor Paul F. Mitchum. 
and Representative NEWELL A. GEORGE, 

Representative Grorce inherited this com- 
plicated problem created by his predecessor, 
Errett Scrivner. One of his first acts in of- 
fice was to introduce bills nullifying the 
1956 congressional actions that legalized the 
sale of the only historical heritage we have. 

The Interior Department recommended 
that Mr. Groncz's bills not be considered: 

Countering this blow, Mr. Grond asked 
for a committee hearing to determine the 
worthiness of his bilis and cited the unkept 
promise of the Interlor Department to hold 
a hearing for this purpose within Kansas 
City, Kans. 

The hearing was granted, and a subcom- 
mittee of five men was appointed for this 
purpose. The joker fate laughingly slipped 
into the action at this point was that one of 
the committeemen appointed was Ep Ep- 
monpson, Congressman from Oklahoma, rép- 
resenting the very district whose people are 
urging the sale of this property. 

A 2-hour hearing was set for May 18 in 
Washington, D.C. A delegation of 12 people 
from Kansas City, Kans., led by Mayor Mit- 
chum went to Washington to testify for the 
preservation of this historic ground. Mrs. 
Ferner from Pennsylvania, one of the de- 
scendents, also went. Nine of us were not 
allowed to testify due to the intervention 
of Mr. Scrivner who took-up our time, These 
2 hours were more or less a farce as far as 
ascertaining the historical value of this land 
was concerned. 

Mr. Grorce arranged for a continuation of 
the hearing to be held here on June 27. 

Four of the five committeemen arrived and 
all testified who wished to do so at the hear- 
ing. Mr, EDMONDSON of Oklahoma did not 
come, but sent a letter stating he was op- 
posed to Mr. Gronrce’s bills. 

No decision has been released by this com- 
mittee and when the latter part of July 
arrived, and the sale was apparently proceed- 
ing as though there was not to be either a 
decision or congressional action upon this 
issue, Bids were asked for and received on 
both the grounds and for the removal of 
the bodies. 

Two law suits were instituted against the 
Interior Department, and the Oklahomans 
known as the Wyandotte Tribe asking for a 
restraint against the transfer of property 
and removal of bodies. The suits were filed 
by the city and five of the descendents of 
those buried there. The restraining order 
‘was granted. 

August 1, the deadline as far as the 1956 
law was concerned, and fate laughed aloud— 
all bids received for the property proved 
beyond doubt the people of Oklahoma had 
been misled as to the monetary value of the 
land; it was far below what was expected. 
While the bids for the removal of the graves 
was far higher than anticipated. The In- 
terlor Department acting on behalf of the 
Oklahomans refused all bids. 

It was interesting to note that not one bid 
for either of these projects was submitted 
from a Kansan. 

Reliable information from the Capitol 
states that the reason no decision was handed 
down by the committee; was that all four 
who, held the hearing were in favor of the 
preservation, while Mr. EDMONDSON, from 
Oklahoma, who did not come is against, 
The law requires a unanimous decision from 
these committees;. therefore further legisla- 
tion on Mr. Groror’s bill is impossible. 

A trusteeship is now being prepared, to 
which the Interior Department will turn over 
the property and end all negotiations with 
the so-called “Wyandottes” of Oklahoma. 

On August 10 Representative GEORGE intro- 
duced another bill to have the Wyandot 
Burial Ground declared a national historic 
site. If he is successful, we will have more 
time to figure how to preserve this perma- 
nently. We wish him luck. 


1959 
Distributing the Loss 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
Mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following article by Gerald W. John- 
son which appeared in the New Republic 
magazine of September 7, 1959. 

DISTRIBUTING THE Loss 
(By Gerald W. Johnson) 

You can’t buy a war on credit. This harsh 
fact of life is distasteful not only to politi- 
clans of all parties, but to financial manipu- 
lators, promoters, and advertising men of 
all sorts. Nevertheless it is a fact that in 
war the food is consumed, the fuels are 
burned, the steel is splintered or sunk in the 
ocean, and the men are killed then and 
there, not at some future date. All the so- 
called borrowing is simply a bookkeeping ar- 
Tangement that may, or may not assist the 
ee or less equitable distribution of the 
Oss, 


So much is apparent even to a superficial 
Observer. What escapes him is the logic of 
Pretending that evidences of indebtedness 
created by war are real wealth, or anything 
but phony money whose existence operates, 
under Gresham's law, to drive out the good. 

Of the total national debt of the United 
States, now approaching $300 billion, fully 
five-sixths were contracted for the purpose 
of waging two major wars and one minor 
One. Possibly one-sixth was spent for 
schools, housing, roads, dams and other 
tangible values, and is therefore the kind 
of debt that an industry incurs for plant 
expansion. To the extent that it is wisely 
spent, such borrowing increases, rather than 
diminishes, the debtor's. wealth. But bor- 
rowed money spent for war is gone forever, 
and the Nation is poorer, not richer. 

Yet if that is true all the gabble that fills 
the air about preventing inflation, whether 
by the President, by Congress, by the steel 
companies or by the unions, is about as rele- 
vant to our present predicament as would be 
eloquent promises to prevent the battle of 
Gettysburg. The thing has happened, and 


you can't prevent what has already happened. 


It must be admitted that it is poor politics 
to assert that the United States emerged from 
the latest war poorer than It went in. It 18 
Poor politics because the issue then becomes 
One of distributing the loss with some ap- 
Proximation of equity, and the politician 
Whose policy is chefly concerned with dis- 
tributing losses is a gone gander. It is 
Unreasonable to expect it of Mr. Eisenhower. 
It is equally unreasonable to expect it of the 
Democratic Congress. And to expect both to 
agree on the adoption of such a.policy would 

sheer lunacy. 

For the only means of distributing a na- 
tional loss with some semblance of justice 
is ruthless taxation continued until the 
liquidation of the phony wealth represented 
by securities resting on no tangible value. In 
1946 we adopted that policy and in 3 years 
reduced the national debt from $252 billion 
to $216 billion; but then Korea exploded and 
by the time that was settled Eisenhower was 
in, with his dreani of balancing the budget 
and reducing taxes at the same time. He 
did reduce taxes by some 87 billion a year; 
but what happened to the budget is too pain- 
Tul to contemplate. 

When the cost of living stands at the 
highest point in history and creeps up a bit 
month by month, inflation is already here, 
and the pertinent question is how to reduce 
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it. One sure method is to let it go until 
the strain becomes intolerable and a buyers“ 
strike inaugurates a depression that will 
wring the water out of the bloated economy. 
We went through that after 1929 and the 
idea of a repeat performance is too appalling 
to entertain. 

But what alternative is offered? Mr. Eisen- 
hower's program of cutting off all expendi- 
tures, even those that promise s handsome 
return on investment, is simply warmed- 
over Hooverism, and we know what that led 
to. As for the opposition, its titular leaders 
are too deeply involved with oil and segrega- 
tion to command any great confidence; and 
no other voice can speak with authority. 

The national debt of the United States is 
excessive, not because of its size, which is 
less than a single year's national income, but 
because so great a proportion of it rests upon 
no tangible value, but is a historical accident 
in the sense of Gibbon’s definition of his- 
tory— the crimes, follies, and misfortunes 
of mankind.” 

This century’s three wars have been pald 
for, but a rational distribution of the loss 
has not been seriously attempted—or not 
since Truman’s abortive effort. As long as 
that state of affairs continues the economy 
lies under a constant threat; but it will con- 
tinue until our leaders summon up the des- 
perate courage to face the fact and apply the 

remedy. f 

3 it ts too much to hope; but sure- 
ly it is not too much to ask them to refrain 
from statements that are no more than re- 
hash of the utterances of Hoover and Mellon 
in 1928, when we had reached a permanent 
level of prosperity and were within sight of 
the day when poverty shall be banished from 
this Nation. Wisdom they may be unable to 
supply; but surely they can refrain from 
again crooning to us the lullabies of Sweet- 
singer Coolidge. 


Address of Petras Dauzvardis, Consul of 
Lithuania, at Lithuanian Youth Center, 
Chicago, Ill., September 13, 1959 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM T. MURPHY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. MURPHY. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to bring to the attention of my col- 
leagues the following address delivered 
by the Honorable Petras Dauzvardis, 
consul of Lithuania, a resident of my 
congressional district, given before the 
Lithuanian Freedom Rally at the Lith- 
uanian Youth Center in Chicago, III., 
on Sunday, September 13, 1959: 

ADDRESS OF PETRAS DAUZVARDIS, CONSUL OF 
LITHUANIA, AT FREEDOM RALLY SPONSORED 
BY THE Cxicaco LITHUANIAN COUNCIL, 
SEPTEMBER 13, 1959 
My duty at this meeting of the Chicago 

Lithuanian Council is to present the case 

of Lithuania which contradicts and vitiates 

the allegations and claims of the Soviet 

Premier Nikita S. Khrushchev, chief of the 

occupational regime of Lithuania, made in 

an article in the October issue of Foreign 

Affairs. 

In explaining the slogan of “peaceful co- 
existence,” among other things, Mr, Khru- 
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sues, It presupposes an obligation on the 
part of all states to desist from violating 
each other's territorial integrity and sov- 
ereignty in any form and under any pre- 
text whatsoever. 

“The principle of peaceful coexistence sig- 
nifies a renunciation of interference in the 
internal affairs of other countries with the 
object of altering their system of govern- 
ment or mode of life or for any other mo- 
tives. 

“We always haye stood and we stand to- 
day for noninterference in the internal af- 
fairs of other countries.” 

Is it so? Let us look at the record, as Al 
Smith used to say: 

Lithuania and Soviet Russia concluded 
a treaty of peace on July 12, 1920, whereby 
Russia recognized without any reservation 
the sovereignty and independence of the 
State of Lithuania and renounced for all 
time all sovereign rights over Lithuania's 
people and territory. 

The peace treaty was followed by a non- 
aggression pact, signed on September 28, 
1926, which stated: “The Republic of Lith- 
uania and the U.S.S.R, mutually undertake 
to respect in all circumstances the sover- 
eignty and territorial integrity and inviol- 
ability of each other. Each of the contract- 
ing parties undertake to refrain from any 
aggressive action whatsoever against the 
other party.” 

In addition to this nonaggression pact, on 
July 5, 1933, Lithuania and the Soviet Union 
signed a convention for, the definition of 
aggressor. It defined an aggressor thusly: 
“An * ¢ * shall be * * that 
state which first commits any one of the 
following acts: 4 

“1. Declares war against another state. 

2. Invades by its armed forces, even with- 
out a declaration of war, the territory of 
another state. 

“3. Attacks by its land, naval, or air forces, 
even without a declaration of war, the terri- 
tory of another state. 

4. No considerations of a political, mili- 
tary, economic, or any other nature shall 
serve as an excuse or justification for aggres- 
sion as specified in the foregoing articles.” 

The last bilateral treaty between Lithuania 
and the Soviet Union was the mutual assist- 
ance pact signed on October 10, 1939. This 
document was and is an example of Soviet 
duplicity and treachery, The pact solemnly 
reaffirmed the treaties of peace and non- 
aggression, reiterated the pledge of peaceful 
solution of differences, provided for mutual 
assistance and friendship, denounced par- 
ticipation in any alliance.or coalition directed 
against one another, and stated that “the 
realization of the treaty must not infringe the 
sovereign rights of the contracting parties, 
especially the structure of their state, their 
economic and social systems, military instru- 
ments, and altogether the principle of non- 
intervention of one state in the internal 
affairs of the other state.” 

Presenting this pact to the Supreme Soviet 
for ratification October 31, 1939, Minister of 
Foreign Affairs Molotoy solemnly and pub- 
licly proclaimed: This treaty stipulates the 
inviolability of the sovereignty of the signa- 
tory states and the principle of noninterven- 
tion In each other’s internal affairs. 
We stand for scrupulous observance of trea- 
ties and declare that all nonsense about so- 
vietizing the Baltic countries (Lithuania, 
Latvia, and Estonia) is only to the interest 
of our enemies and of all anti-Soviet provoc- 
ateurs.“ 

If we compare the texts of the Soviet- 
Lithuanian treaties and Molotov's declara- 
tion with the text of the quoted excerpts from 
the article by Soviet Premier Khrushchev, 
we will find that they are similar in sub- 
stance and even in the wording. They de- 
nounce war and aggression, proclaim respect 
for sovereign rights and territorial integrity 
and inviolability of the principle of noninter- 
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vention in another state's Internal affairs; 
in other words, peaceful coexistence. 

Now, how do these words by Soviet lead- 
ers compare with their actions? 

As we observed before, Lithuania and the 
Soviet Union had all the treaties and pacts 
necessary for peaceful and friendly coexist- 
ence. Lithuania could not be and never was 
dangerous to the Soviet Union.. She accepted 
the terms of the Soviet-proposed mutual 
assistance pact which permitted the U.S.S.R. 
to establish military bases on Lithuania's 
territory. The treaty prohibited the con- 
tracting parties from entering into an alli- 
ance or coalition with any third party di- 
rected against one of them. Lithuania 
abided strictly by the terms of the treaty 
and her pledges. 

The Soviet Union, on the other hand, broke 
her pledges even while concluding the mu- 
tual assistance pact and was acting in bad 
faith and with malicious intent. This is 
proven by the fact that 12 days earlier, on 
September 28, 1939, she had signed a secret 
agreement with Nazi Germany to divide 
Lithuania between them, viz: 


“SECRET SUPPLEMENTARY PROTOCOL 


“The undersigned plenipotentiaries declare 
the agreement of the Government of the 
German Reich and the Government of the 
U.S.S.R. upon the following: 

“The secret supplementary protocol signed 
on August 23, 1939, shall be amended in item 
1 to the effect that the territory of the 
Lithuanian state falls to the sphere of in- 
fluence of the U.S.S.R., while, on the other 
hand, the Province of Lublin, and parts of 
the Province of Warsaw fall to the sphere of 
influence of Germany (cf. the map attached 
to the boundary and friendship treaty signed 
today). As soon as the Government of the 
U.S.S.R. shall take special measures on 
Lithuanian territory to protect its interests, 
the present German-Lithuanian border, for 
the purpose of a natural and simple bound- 
ary delineation, shall be rectified in such a 
way that the Lithuanian territory situated to 
the southwest of the line marked on the at- 
tached map shall fall to Germany. 

“For the Government of the German 


Third Reich: 
“J. v. RIBBENTROP. 
“By authority of the Government of the 


U.S.S.R.: 
V. MoLorov, 
“Moscow, September 28, 1939.” 


This dastardly agreement was executed by 
the Soviet Union in June 1940 by the forcible 
seizure and occupation of Lithuania, In di- 
rect contradiction of Khrushchev’s bragging, 
and in flagrant violation of treaties, sov- 
ereign rights, and territorial integrity, and by 
disruption of Lithuania's political, economic, 
and social system and military instruments, 
the inviolability of all which were so elo- 
quently pledged in the mutual assistance 
pact and the declarations by Premier Stalin 
and Foreign Minister Molotov. 

In view of the fact that Lithuania was 
forcibly seized and is still occupied by the 
forces of the Soviet Union, either Stalin and 
Molotov both told premeditated untruths 
in 1939 or Khrushchey Is telling the same 
untruth in 1959. 

In his article in Foreign Affairs Khru- 
shchev says: “We always have stood and we 
stand today for noninterference in the in- 
ternal affairs of other countries.“ So what 
have they done, and what are they doing 
today in Lithuania? 

Or again, Khrushchev says: “We always 
abided, and we shall abide, by these posi- 
tions.” Does Khrushchey mean by this state- 
ment that he will follow the policy of Stalin 
and Molotov: to say one thing and do the 
opposite? Or does he mean that he will 
right the wrongs done by Stalin and Molotov, 
that he will restore sovereign rights and self- 
government to Lithuania and the other 
Soviet-enslaved countries and reestablish 
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normal relations with them, based on law 
and respect for sovereign rights and terri- 
torial integrity and inviolability? 

As long as the Soviets continue to illegally 
occupy Lithuania and the other countries 
forcibly seized by them, they will remain ag- 
gressors, violators of treaties and interna- 
tional law, enemies of peace and humanity. 

From the day of the Soviet seizure of 
Lithuania, Lithuanians have demanded, now 
demand, will not cease demanding that the 
Soviets withdraw their occupation troops, 
police, agents, and colonists from Lithuania; 
that the Soviets return to Lithuania all the 
Lithuanian deportees and draftees in Soviet 
military service; and that the Soviets abide 
by the United Nations declaration and the 
Soviet-Lithuanian peace treaty, and restore 
sovereign rights and self-government to 
Lithuania of which she was forcibly deprived 
by the Soviet Union. 


Traq—Oil—Egypt 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESTER HOLTZMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. HOLTZMAN. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, I wish to include 
herein an article which appeared in the 
summer issue—No. 54—of Prevent World 
War III, published by the Society for the 
Prevention of World War III, Inc. 

The article is entitled ‘“Iraq—Oil— 
Egypt” and deals with Nasser’s intrigues 
and ambitions to lay hands on Iraq and 
thus acquire strategic oil deposits. 

The article follows: 

TraQ—On.—Ecrrr 

In analyzing the Iraqi coup of July 1958 
we observed that the politics of the Middle 
East could be compared to a “bucket of 
worms.” Developments sińce then, particu- 
larly as they relate to Iraq's domestic and 
foreign affairs, serve to reemphasize the be- 
wildering maze of crosscurrents and contra- 
dictions. 

Iraqi politics Is in a state of flux. Some 
of the contending forces have receded tem- 
porarily while other elements have emerged 
on top. Since the final outcome of these 
conflicts cannot be predicted at this stage, 
Western policymakers should proceed with 
caution. Too often in the past has Western 
policy been based on an oversimplification 
of the issues in the Middle East. This has 
resulted in serious setbacks for the Western 
Cause. Now, Iraq becomes a major test case 
with respect to-our ability to act with ma- 
turity. 


THE GERMAN FACTOR 


In our previous article on Iraq we dwelt 
at length on the German factor, without 
minimizing other influences at work includ- 
ing the agents of Moscow and Calro. We did 
so because so little had been reported in the 
Western press with regard to the age-old 
ambitions of German imperialism in the Mid- 
dle East and its resurgent activities in the 
postwar period. Though the remainder of 
this article will be devoted to the latest turn 
of events, we should like to recapitulate 
briefly some of the essential facts concerning 
German interests in the Middle East. 

The crushing of at least several rebellions 
against the Kassem regime has undermined, 
for the time being, the pro-German as well 
as the pro-Nasser elements in Iraq. Whether 
this simultaneous decline Is coincidental re- 
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mains to be determined. In any event, pro- 
Germans and the Nasserites no longer possess 
the influence they had shortly after King 
Faisal was brutally murdered. 7 

A number of key participants in the re- 
volt of 1958 had close ties with the Germans 
during World War II. They became promi- 
nent members of the Kassem regime. It 
now appears that practically all of them 
have been ousted from positions of influ- 
ence. A rather dramatic example is the 
case of Rashid Ali Al-Kilani. Rashid Ali was 
the ringleader of a pro-Nazi revolt in Iraq 
during the most difficult days In World War 
II. After the Allied victory, Rashid Ali fled 
and ultimately wound up as an honored 
guest of Cairo. 

When King Faisal was overthrown, Rashid 
Ali picked up his bag and proceeded toward 
home, counting on his former reputation 
to take over the reins of government. Nasser 
himself went out of his way to encourage 
Rashid Ali's return. It is interesting to note 
that just prior to his arrival in Baghdad, 
Rashid Ali was given a state dinner by Nas- 
ser, On this occasion Rashid Ali was hailed 
as the natural leader of the Iraqi people and 
Cairo newspapers freely predicted that he 
would be elected president of Iraq. Today, 
Rashid All is in jail having been convicted 
of plotting the overthrow of the Kassem 
government. 

MOSUL OIL 


The decline of the German influence 
should not be regarded as final. It would 
be naive to believe that German agents, 
masked as patriots, will not seize the op- 
portunity to reach for power. In March 
1958, the revolt in the Mosul area took place 
under the leadership of Col. Abdel Wahab 
Shawaf. The Mosul area, of course, contains 
some of the largest oil deposits in the Mid- 
dle East. However, it is not generally known 
that since 1956 the Germans have been mak- 
ing intensive explorations of a 5,800-square- 
mile petroleum development concession in 
northeast Syria. One of the chief Ger- 
man geologists for the German oil com- 
pany, Deutsche Erdöl A.G., bragged that 
this concession was just across the border 
from the oilfields in Mosul which were pro- 
ducing 1 million tons of oil annually. 

As noted in our previous article, the Ger- 
mans have had an eye on the Iraq! oilfields 
since before World War II, They are now 
very pleased with the concession arrange- 
ments in northeast Syria and the coopera- 
tion of the United Arab Republic. Thus, 
the giant Mannesmann tube manufacturing 
concern has been conducting negotiations 
with Cairo for the building of a pipeline from 
the Syrian oilfields to the Mediterranean. 
Deals of this sort have great promise and 
would even be more attractive if the Gov- 
ernment of Iraq were friendlier to Cairo. 
Consequently, the establishment of a pro- 
Nasser government in Irak could open up 
great possibilities for the Germans in the 
Mosul area and thus tie in with their con- 
cessions just across the Syrian border. It 
has even been reported that Bonn has been 
prodding the United States to be nice to 
Nasser. Whatever the outcome, the fact re- 
mains that the Germans and their agents 
are a force to be reckoned within the com- 
plicated struggle now raging in the Middle 
East. 

REDS IN IRAQ 


Currently, the Communist influence in 
Iraq has grown considerably and it is a dan- 
ger that cannot be ignored. The extent of 
Communist influence in the Iraqi Govern- 
ment has been widely discussed in the press. 
There have been some very spectacular claims 
made to the effect that for all intents and 
purposes Iraq has become a satellite of Mos- 
cow. On the other hand, there are those 
who say that the new Iraqi Government 
wants to be neutral and will gradually de- 
velop democratic institutions, As is always 
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the case, extreme evaluations are wide of the 
mark. 

It is our considered judgment based on a 
careful evaluation of information available 
to us, that the Iraqi government is not Com- 
munist but that the Communists do wield 
considerable influence, particularly in mass 
organizations and in the streets of the large 
towns. Of course, things can change very 
rapidly in one direction or another, but at 
this writing the situation does not warrant 
the conclusion that all is lost. A New 
York Times correspondent, writing from the 
Middle East, points out that many of the 
reports which tell of alleged Communist 
domination of the Kassem regime, emanate 
“first in Cairo and Damascus newspapers, 
which are not known for reliability when 
embarked on a major political campaign.” 
The reporter cites a number of instances 
where the Cairo propaganda machine delib- 
erately falsified information so as to paint 
the color red on the Kassem government. 
Needless to say, Cairo has been furious over 
Kassem's defiance and especially his success 
in beating down efforts to overturn his goy- 
ernment. Having been thwarted in the field 
of coups and assassination plots (specialties 
of the Nasserites), the Cairo government has 
launched a massive campaign to prove to the 
world and in particular to the United States, 
that Kassem is a Moscow stooge. 

We hold no brief for the Kassem regime 
which came to power through a bloody coup. 
However, prudence dictates that Western 
policymakers stay clear of Nasser’s maneu- 
verings. Nasser’s campaign against the Iraqi 
government may be embellished with anti- 
Communist slogans, but there is more to it. 
The New York Times diplomatic correspond- 
ent, Dana Adams Schmidt, wrote: “The UAR. 
leaders have raised the cry of ‘Communist’ 
in Iraq partly as cover for the fulfillment of 
their own ambitions. They seem to want to 
create a situation similar to the one that 
Preceded Egypt's takeover in Syria—a situa- 
tion in which President Nasser would save 
Iraq from the Communists.” 

On May 2, 1958, the prominent Egyptian 
‘Writer, Fikri Ebadha, wrote in the newspaper 
Al-Musawar: “Cairo in the international po- 
litical dictionary means that it is the capital 
of an Arab nation which sooner or later will 
include 80 million people. Cairo is the cap- 
ital of oil, right, left, east, and west." The 
former Foreign Minister of Iraq, Mohammed 
Fadhel Jamali (now in jall under the Kassem 
Tegime), warned the U.N. Security Council in 
June 1958 that Egypt was out to dominate 
all the Arab lands and “to control Middle 
Enst ofl.” Oil ranks high in Nasser's calcu- 
lations and is a decisive motivating force in 
his present campaign to do away with 
Kassem. 

OIL HUNGRY EGYPT 


The drive to dominate-the oil of the 
Middie East is an intrinsic part of Nasser’s 
dream as outlined in his book “The Philoso- 
phy of Revolution.” As the country which 
aspires to become the center of the Arab 
world, Egypt has few natural resources. It 
is precisely this contradiction which Nasser 
has sworn to solve by hook or by crook. 
Thus, he has been working with all his might 
to grab the oll of Kuwait, This valuable 
area produces an income of 6300 million per 
year from oil, Nasser, would like to lay his 
hands on these riches. By the same token 
he has sought to grab control of all of the 
oll pipelines in the Middle East. If these 
pipelines were in his hands, another source 
of important reveneus would be available to 
him. Nasser's desperate efforts to grab the 
oil revenues of the Middle East is indicated 
by the following episode which also sheds 
light on his present feud with Kassem: 

In December 1958 Nasser wrote a letter to 
Kassem asking him for a joan of 10 million 
dinars from Iraqi oil revenues. Kassem re- 
fused. He notified Nasser that all of the oll 
revenues were allocated to improve and de- 
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velop the Iraqi economy. Having failed in 
his bid to get funds from Iraq, Nasser turned 
to the ruler of Kuwait. He sent a sharp let- 
ter to Sheikh as-Sabah threatening to bring 
about a coup in Kuwait If the sheikh refused 
to aid Egypt by giving 10 million pounds from 
Kuwait's oil revenues. The threats worked. 
The sheikh hastened to Egypt where he met 
Nasser and agreed to loan him the money. 

In a sense one must give credit to Nasser's 
ingenuity. Although Egypt has hardly any 
oll of its own, Nasser acts as though it were 
the biggest oil producer in the Middle East. 
It is astonishing how he has been able to 
get away with it. Thus, it was Cairo which 
recently organized the so-called Arab oil con- 
ference. Oll producing countries were jn- 
vited to participate and to discuss ways and 
means of improving their position so far as 
oll revenues were concerned. The conference 
was not only organized by Egypt, it was held 
in Cairo under the chairmanship of an 
Egyptian. 

The Egyptians have also set up the so- 
called of] studies institute where they plan 
to train Arabs to run the oll industry. It has 
been estimated by a noted American econo- 
mist after visiting Egypt “that within 5 years 
the Egyptians would be technically capable 
of taking over all the oll installations in the 
Middle East and running them themselves” 
(the New Statesman). While some may re- 

this as exaggerated, the fact to bear in 
mind is that the Ezyptions are building up a 
huge oil apparatus althought their indige- 
nous ofl supplies are meager. Obviously, the 
Egyptians must be preparing for the future. 
This is made clear by the Middle East Econo- 
mist, published in Cairo. Discussing the 
significance of the Cairo sponsored oil con- 
ference, this publication calls for a refining 
revolution in the Arab world before the mar- 
ket is completely taken up as a result of 
more and more refineries built in Europe. 
Observing that some western companies are 
reluctant to invest in oil refineries in the 
Middie East because of unstable political 
conditions, the magazine warns: “But it 
should be realized that the question of re- 
fining cannot make any difference from the 
political viewpoint. The crude oll is already 
in Arab hands and political factors could stop 
its export at source” (London Financial 
Times). Obviously, this threat requires little 
elucidation and is an accurate reflection of 
the ultimate aims of the Nasser regime. 


NASSER’S PET PROJECTS 


Cairo efforts to grab the oil resources of 
the Middle East under the banner of all for 
one and ong for all is part of Nasser's overall 
plan to exploit the Middle East. Cairo has 
cooked up a number of schemes to accom- 
plish this objective. One of Nasser’s pet 
projects is the creation of a so-called de- 
velopment fund which would be dedicated to 
the improvement of the economic conditions 
of all of the Arab countries, As conceived 
by Cairo, the organization of this fund 
would be located in the Egyptian capital and 
the UAR would garner 50 percent voting 
control over the fund’s use. There is noth- 
ing altruistic in this plan. As observed by 
the Christian Science Monitor specialist on 
the Middle East, “the UAR would stand to 
benefit most from the use of the funds.” 
The fund idea has had tough going because 
of the reluctance of Iraq to participate. How- 
ever Cairo has succeeded in establishing 
what is now called the Arab Development 
Bank. This bank is supposed to help mem- 
bers of the Arab League and its capital will 
consist of contributions from the Arab coun- 
tries. Here again Cairo dominates the setup. 
Most of the key personnel of the bank will 
be Egyptian and the headquarters will be 
located in Cairo. Moreover, the United Arab 
Republic will be the controlling shareholder 
of the institution. It is even contemplated 
that the World Bank will participate with 
the Arab Bank in certain development 
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schemes, Should this materialize, then we 
will have the rather ironical spectacle of the 
Western democracies, including the United 
States of America, subsidizing the Nasser fov- 
ernment which is dedicated to the destruc- 
tion of Western interests in the Middle East. 

A third project dreamt up by Cairo is the 
creation of a so-called Arab common market. 
Egyptian Undersecretary of State Youssef 
Barsoum contends that the common market 
has come to be a vital necessity for the pres- 
ervation of Arab economic interests. This 
noble sentiment was reduced to its real 
terms in a report published in the New York 
Times: “The principal exponent of the 
common market is the United Arab Repub- 
lic. It now is in the early stages of an n- 
dustrial revolution and would stand to profit 
most from the elimination of customs and 
other barriers to unrestricted movements of 
capital goods and services.“ The common 
market idea, the Arab Bank and the Arab 
Fund have a common denominator, 1. e., the 
exploitation of the resources of the Middle 
East in order to build up an empire under 
Nasser's domination.” 


IRAQ WON'T COOPERATE 


It is precisely at this juncture that Nas- 
ser is confronted by the resistance of the 
Iraqis. By refusing to cooperate in any of 
these projects, Iraq has put a damper on 
Nasser’s ambitions. Needless to say, this has 
infuriated Egypt's strong man, since it slows 


down his timetable of conquest and indeed 


endangers the whole structure upon which 
he hopes to build his power, Thus, the 
clash between Iraq and Catro goes much 
deeper than indicated by newspaper head- 
lines. It is a conflict which stems from 
Nasser's unabated drive to absorb all of the 
Middle Eastern States. When he speaks to 
Western audiences he is careful to deny such 
ambitions. For example, in an interview 
over the PBC Naeser eaid that the unity of 
the Arab states “should be formed with the 
will and approval of the peoples of these 
countries, unanimous will and approval and 
not majority will and approval." On the 
other hand, when he talks to his own sup- 
porters, the language is more blunt. In a 
speech in Damascus, Nasser declared that 
the U.A.R. had a special role which “is the 
mission of the entire Arab nation.” ‘The fol- 
lowing day he repeated this theme. “It is 
the United Arab Republic,” he shouted, 
“which has taken upon itself the mission of 
carrying Arab nationalism.” 

The idea of uniting all of the Arabs by the 
free consent of all of the people is Nasser's 
way of lulling the West into believing that 
he is at heart a man of peace and good will, 
However, in a special circular to the officers 
of the Egyptian Army, Nasser did not mince 
his words: “Brethren, we meet today to re- 
view the plans which Egypt should follow in 
the future to realize our great objectives 
from the gulf to the Atlantic Ocean. The 
aircraft which can reach Tel Aviy within an 
hour can also reach Tripoli, Khartoum, and 
Riadh. I hope that we will not be com- 
pelled to resort to such action. But, as you 
know, we built our armed forces and 
equipped them in order that they might 
serye as an instrument for the achievement 
of Arab unity under Egypt's leadership. We 
did not build our armed forces merely to 
hold annual military parades in Cairo. He 
who deceives himself by believing that union 
can be achieved by sweet talk must only 
open his eyes wide to see the present 
Egyptian Army. We are confident that the 
Arab States and their leaders will get ac- 
customed to seeing our armed forces as a 
means of achieving Arab unity. Thus our 
armed forces can impose their protection 
on territories beyond our borders.” (The 
exact occasion when this document was is- 
sued is not known although it was published 
for the first time in the Jordanian press on 
July 3, 1957.) 
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Obviously, every Arab country which takes 
pride in its sovereignty and independence 
must reject this “blood and iron” method 
of unity. Of course, Arab leaders who dare 
to stand up, are immediately branded as 
“traitors.” At one time it was the King of 
Saudi Arabia, at another time the King of 
Jordan, another time the Prime Minister of 
Tunisia, and another time the former Prime 
Minister of Sudan. All of them, at one time 
or another, have been vilified. Yet, Nasser 
calls the Arabs of other countries his 
brethren. The pattern is clear. Nasser 
brooks no rivals. Nor will he tolerate any 
one who questions his right to speak for all 
of the Arabs. Arab nationalism, that very 
elusive concept, has become his private 
property. There can be no genuine Arab 
nationalism unless it bears his imprimatur. 
Wherever Arab nationalism has triumphed, 
Nasser claims credit. Thus, in the case of 
the Iraqi revolution of last year, Radio Cairo 
broadcast to the entire Arab world that it was 
“Nasser who more than anyone el~ shoul- 
dered all the burdens of defending the Iraqi 
revolution—military and political.” 

ANOTHER ASPECT 


There is another significant aspect of the 
raging Iraqi-Egyptian conflict which is most 
instructive. Ever since the State of Israel 
came into being, people the world over have 
been told by Arab propagandists that all 
would be quiet and serene in the Middle East 
were it not for that “bridgehead of Western 
imperialism”—Israel. Unquestionably, many 
people have been taken in by this explana- 
tion of the Middle East crisis. Indeed, we 
must admit that even some of our own top 
experts in the State Department have been 
attracted by this line. 

But Israel has had nothing to do with the 
hair-pulling match row going on between 
Nasser and Kassem. Nor did Israel have 
anything to do with Nasser’s attempt to sub- 
vert the Jordanian and Lebanese Govern- 
ments last year. As one Middle East au- 
thority observed, the real source of tension 
in the Middle East is not the relationship 
between the Arab peoples and Israel, but 
“rather derives from the nonpopular, non- 
democratic and nonindependent character of 
the Arab regimes.” It has been precisely the 
policies pursued by these Arab States which 
has turned the Middle East into a caldron of 
hate and instability. It is the Arab masses 
above all who must suffer from these blood 
feuds and from the insatiable ambitions of 
dictators. 


Fight Against Obscene Literature Must 
Have Public Support 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN P. SAYLOR 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, laws 
against sending obscene literature 
through the mail must have the working 
support of the general public to be effec- 
tive. Only then will we be able to deter- 
mine whether the legislation enacted by 
Congress is adequate. 

The tremendous militant interest of 
many people have been evident in hear- 
ings to block mailing of lascivious ma- 
terial and to punish offenders. As one 
Member of Congress, I am impressed and 
grateful that witnesses included our 
Protestant, Catholic, and Jewish clergy- 
men. 
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In view of this interest and the reli- 
gious community’s perennial attacks on 
lewd printed materials, I would like to 
suggest that ministers, priests, and 
rabbis set a common date for a weekend 
in which the laws would be explained 
and cooperation encouraged from the 
pulpit. Such action would be most 
helpful. 


Saga of Personal Valor 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr.FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include an article of historical impor- 
tance which first appeared in serial form 
in the Pittston Sunday Dispatch, and 
written by Mr. Charles McCarthy, of 
Pittston, Pa., a leading writer of the his- 
tory of northeastern Pennsylvania. The 
first installment of this fine story ap- 
peared in the Dispatch on Sunday, Sep- 
tember 13, 1959, and will be concluded in 
about 2 more weeks. The Dispatch is to 
be congratulated for its high degree of 
Selectivity of human interest stories, and 
Mr. McCarthy is to be congratulated, 
also, for his painstaking work in putting 
this story together. 

The aforementioned article follows: 
‘TWENTY-SEVEN FROM PITTSTON REGION GET 

CARNEGIE MEDALS FoR UNSELFISH ACTS OF 

HEROISM . 


(The story of the personal valor of some of 
Greater Pittston's citizens, which clearly in- 
dicates the high caliber of the character of 
those who settled and developed this area. 
Data compiled and prepared by Charles A. 
McCarthy, who maintains continuing re- 
search into the background and history of 
northeastern Pennsylvania.) 


From time to time, this newspaper receives 
queries about Carnegie Medal awards, and 
the queries have increased recently since the 
many heroic incidents associated with the 
Knox mine disaster. 

Naturally, for factual data on such things, 
one turns to Greater Pittston's virtually ofi- 
cial historian, Charles A. McCarthy, of Butler 
Street, Pittston, Pa. 

McCarthy dug into records and maintained 
heavy correspondence with the Carnegie 
Fund, to obtain full, factual data on the 
Greater Pittston recipients of the Carnegie 
Medal. 

In the Pittston region a grand total of 27 
medals have been awarded, 21 on account of 
mining accidents and 6 in a nonmining cate- 
gory. A total of 14 was awarded as the after- 
math of a single mine accident. 

One medal awarded in this accident was 
a silver medal and went to John T. Brown. 
Two silver medals awarded for heroism in 
other than mine accidents went to Luther 
J. Heal and Jesse A. Wilson. 

A close scrutiny of the complete list of 
winners of Carnegie Hero Medals indicates 
that no similar size section of the United 
States has as many holders of this distin- 
guished award to civilians as has the Greater 
Pittston region, 

FOUNDED IN 1904 


The Carnegie Hero Fund Commission was 
founded in 1904. It bears the name of An- 
drew Carnegie, canny Scotsman, who mi- 
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grated to this country and became one of 
the Nation's leading producers of steel. Mr. 
Carnegie gave the money to establish the 
commission. 

It was the purpose of Mr. Carnegie in set- 
ting up this organization to have some 
means of duly recognizing civilians who per- 
formed spontaneous feats of heroism in be- 
half of their fellow man. Since the fund was 
founded the commission has awarded medals 
and various sums of cash to those who quali- 
fied. 

This week and for the next several weeks 
the Dispatch will carry a list of all those 
who received Carnegie Hero medals in Pitts- 
ton and a brief synoposis of the incidents 
for which the hero medal was granted. 


COMPLETE LISTING 


The running story on the medal winners 
will begin with the first medal awarded up 
to the present day. 

Today's story covers the following medal 
winners; 

Patrick F. Walsh 


Patrick F. Walsh, aged 29, a miner, helped 
to rescue John R. Eustice, aged 52, a timber- 
man, from a cave-in at No. 14 Drifts, in Jen- 
kins Township, on August 22, 1907, While 
the roof was working, the walls squeezing 
and small stuff falling at intervals, Walsh 
crawled over a fall for a distance of 25 feet 
to Eustice who with four others had been 
caught by the caving roof. With the assis- 
tance of three others, Walsh dug Eustice 
from under the coal and debris wher he lay 
injured, and carried him to safety. Eustice 
recovered. Walsh was awarded a bronze 
medal, No, 389, and $1,000 for a worthy cause, 


as needed, 
George R, Jopling 

George R. Jopling, aged 55, a miner, helped 
rescue John R. Eustice. He was helping to 
prop up the dangerous roof preparatory to 
the rescue of the men when he heard Eustice 
call for help. He crawled over the fall, found 
Eustice and summoned help. Jopling was 
awarded a bronze medal, No. 390, and $1,000 
for a worthy cause, as needed. 

John Merrick 

John Merrick, aged 50, a miner, helped to 
rescue John R. Eustice. Merrick was 
awarded a bronze medal, No. 391, and $1,000 
for a worthy purpose, as needed. 

Benjamin R. George 

Benjamin R. George, aged 26, a miner, 
helped to rescue John R. Eustice. George 
was awarded a bronze medal, No. 392, and 
$1,000 for a worthy cause, as needed. 

Thomas Huntley 


Thomas Huntley, aged 40, an outside mine 
foreman, helped to rescue John R. Eustice, 
Huntley was awarded a bronze medal, No. 
393, and $1,000 for a worthy cause as needed. 

James M. Flanigan 

James M. Flanigan, aged 20, a mine car 
tender, rescued William Derrig, aged 19, a 
laborer, and John W. Mullery, aged 21, a 
mine-car tender, in a mine in Inkerman sec- 
tion of Jenkins Township, after an explosion, 
on May 7, 1909. Flanigan went into an 
abandoned drift, immediately following an 
explosion of gas and brought cut Derrig. He 
returned, others refusing to go with him, and 
got Mullery. Both Derrig and Mullery were 
severely injured, the former dying 1 week 
later. Flanigan's hands were burned from 
beating out fire in the men's clothing. Flan- 
igan was awarded a bronze medal, No. 388, 
and $1,000 for a worthy purpose, as needed. 
A resident of 340 South Main Street, Flani- 
gan later moved to Somerville, Mass. 

John T. Brown 

John T, Brown, aged 46, a mine foreman, 
helped to save Joseph Lucas, aged 33, James 
E. Dougher, aged 27, and Anthony Gowrey, 
aged 43, and saved Frank Kleish, aged 21, 
from suffocation at Hoyt Shaft of Ewen Col- 
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liery, in the Port Griffith section of Jenkins 
Township, on January 10, 1911. Brown led 
four men into the heading of the coal mine, 
one-half mile from the shaft, immediately 
following an explosion which had defected 
the air current, and filled that and other 
headings with afterdamp. They found 
Lucas, unconscious, and carried bim to fresh 
air. Returning, Brown and four others 
found Dougher, whom they also carried out. 
All had been somewhat affected by the after- 
damp. Brown and three of the men went 
through another heading into the gangway 
where the explosion occurred, where they 
found Gowrey. A second explosion seemed 
imminent, but Brown stayed alone with 
Gowrey until the others brought in a stretch- 
er. While the men carried Gowrey out, 
Brown continued through the gangway until 
he found Kleish, delirious, and carried him 
out. Brown was completely exhausted, but 
after going to the surface he soon recovered. 
Lucas and Dougher were revived. Gowrey 
was badly burned. Kleich died from his 
burns. Brown was awarded a silver medal, 
No. 524, and $1,000 toward the purchase of a 
home. 
James L. Conlon 


James L. Conlon, aged 36, an assistant 
mine foreman, helped to save Joseph Lucas 
and Anthony Gowrey. Conlon was awarded 
a bronze medal, No. 525, and $1,000 for a 
worthy purpose, as needed. 

Martin F. Mangan 

Martin F. Mangan, aged 26, a mine foot- 
man, helped to save Joseph Lucas, James E. 
Dougher, and Anthony Gowrey. Mangan was 
awarded a bronze medal, No. 526, and $1,000 
for a worthy purpose, as needed. 

Andrew J. Devers 


Andrew J. Devers, aged 54, a miner, helped 
to saye James E. Dougher. Devers was 
awarded a bronze medal, No. 527, and $1,000 
for a worth purpose, as needed. 

Jacob Modlo 


Jacob Modlo, aged 22, a mine driver. helped 
to save Joseph Lucas and James E. Dougher. 
Modlo was awarded a bronze medal, No. 528, 
and $1,000 toward the purchase of a new 
home. 

Andrew J. Horan 


Andrew J, Horan, aged 44. a-miner, helped 
to save James E. Dougher. Horan was 
awarded a bronze medal, No. 529, and $1,000 
for a worthy purpose, as needed. 

Michael J. Madden 


Michael J. Madden, aged 37, an assistant 
mine foreman, helped to save Anthony Gow- 
rey. Madden was awarded a bronze medal, 
No. 530, and $1,000 for a worthy purpose, as 
needed, f 

Thomas F. Gallagher 

Thomas F. Gallagher, aged 25, a car rum- 
ner, helped to save Joseph Lucas, James E. 
Dougher, and Anthony Gowrey. Gallagher 
Was awarded a bronze medal, No. 593, and 
$1,000 for a worth purpose, as needed. The 
son of Mr. and Mrs. William Gallagher, of 
Chestnut Street, in the Inkerman section of 
Jenkins Township, he later moved to Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa. 

Patrick J. Gallagher 

Patrick J. Gallagher, aged 43, a mine track- 
layer, of 155 East Oak Street, in the Brown- 
town section of Pittston Township, helped 
to save Robert E. Fear, aged 13, of 157 
Swallow Street, Browntown section of Pitts- 
ton Township, from a cave-in at a bootleg 
mine hole, located in the rear of 175 Enst 
Oak Street, in the Browntown section of 
Pittston Township, on May 8, 1917. 

Robert Fear and Sylvester W. McKeon, 
aged 12. of 43 Lincoln Street, in the Brown- 
town section of Pittston Township, descended 
the slope of a hole that had caved in the 
ground and entered the chamber of an old 
mine of the Pennsylvania Coal Co. to 
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gather coal, They were caught by a fall of 
earth overhanging the entrance to the cham- 
ber, and Fear was buried to his chest, and 
McKeon was buried to his hips. Cracks at 
the top of the hole and the dropping of clay 
earth overhanging the chamber indicated 
another cave-in was imminent. Gallagher 
descended the hole to Fear and began extri- 
cating him by clawing away the earth with 
his hands. Later he used a shovel. After 
removing a six-inch thickness of earth from 
around Fear, a small mass fell from the 
overhang and filled the depression. Galla- 
gher continued working; and after he re- 
moved the earth to Fear's hips, a man who 
had descended the hole and aided McKeon 
assisted Gallagher in extricating Fear, whom 
they then took to the top of the hole. Dur- 
ing the night there was another fall of earth 
which filled the entrance to the chamber. 
Patrick J. Gallagher was awarded a bronze 
medal, No. 1487, and $1,000 for a worthy 
purpose, as needed. 
Edward F. Norton 

Edward F. Norton, aged 33, a mine laborer, 
of 164 East Oak Street, in the Browntown 
section of Pittston Township, helped to. save 
Sylvester McKeon, on May 8, 1917. 

Norton descended the hole to McKeon and 
began clawing away the earth from him with 
nis hands. After he removed the earth to 
Mekeon's knees, a man descended the hole 
and assisted him in extricating McKeon, 
using a shovel. Norton then carried McKeon 
to the top of the hole. Norton was awarded 
a bronze medal, No. 1488, and $1,000 for a 
worthy cause, as needed. 

Michael J. Franklin 


chael J. Franklin, aged 37, a mine track- 
ig of 97 East Oak Street. in the Brown- 
town section of Pittston Township, helped 
to save Sylvester „ and Robert E. 

8, 1917. 

3 Ap the man who assisted Norton 
in extricating McKeon and then assisted 
Gallagher in extricating Fear. 

Franklin was awarded a bronze medal, No. 
1489, and $1,000 for a worthy purpose, as 
needed. 

Awards to Gallagher, Norton and Franklin 
were made on October 31, 1919. 

Robert Hughes i 


bert Hughes, aged 50, a miner, helped 
Ph aih * A. Coleman, aged 37, a 
miner, and Louis J. Doran, aged 45, a mine 
laborer, from a cave-in near Hillside breaker 
in Avoca Borough, on November 8, 1932. 
While Coleman and Doran were dizging 
coal in an abandoned entry that connected 
with a new shaft, which was narrow and 
43 feet deep, a collapse occurred in the 
entry, Coleman was buried under shale as he 
stood at the bottom of the shaft. Doran 
was knocked to the floor of the entry and 
lay under shale 4 feet deep, 18 feet from the 
shaft. No one offered to aid Coleman and 
Doran, except Hughes and Joseph P. Tigue, 
who descended by means of a windlass-rope. 
They stood within the entry and with their 
hands removed the shale from Coleman. Oc- 
castonally shale sloughed off the sides and 
dropped from overhead. Hughes and Tigue 
removed the shale to Coleman’s hips in 3 
hours, and Coleman was then pulled out on 
the rope. Hughes and Tigue worked all 
afternoon and far into the night in efforts to 
make a trench through the shale to Doran, 
They had planned to remove all debris as 
they proceeded but they gave up that plan 
in order to reach Doran as soon as possible. 
They erected posts on the shale and piled 
the shale behind boards that rested against 
the posts and finally reached Doran. While 
they were removing debris from over him, 
the sides of the entry caved; and Hughes end 
Tigue ran to the shaft. Shale and slate ell, 
blocking the middle of the entry. Slightly 
injured by falling material, Hughes and Tigue 
were hoisted on the rope. During the re- 
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mainder of the night and the next morning 
all of the shale and other debris was re- 
moved by men under safe conditions, ade- 
quate braces having been placed; and Doran 
was taken out. He sustained injuries from 
which he died 7 hours later. 

Hughes was awarded a bronze medal, 
No. 2753, and $1,000 for a worthy purpose, 
as needed. 

Joseph P. Tigue 

Joseph P. Tigue, aged 43, a miner, helped to 
Tescue Thomas A. Coleman and Louis J. 
Doran. He was awarded a bronze medal, No, 
2754, and $1,000 for a worthy purpose, as 
needed. 

An interesting sidelight to the daring res- 
cue of Coleman and Doran concerns the 
entry into the mine by Rev. Edmund J. 
Langan, Ph. D., who at the time was a curate 
at St. Mary's Church in Avoca Borough and 
who is currently serving as pastor of the 
Church of St. John the Evangelist of Pitts- 
ton, to bring the last rites of the church 
to the beleaguered men. Against the sound 
advice of experienced mining men and at 
the peril of his life, Dr. Langan had himself 
lowered into the mine where he brought 
solace to the hapless victims, 


Henry R. Sktbitsxt 


Henry R. Skibitski, aged 32, a miner, helped 
to rescue Frank Chas, aged 44, a mine la- 
borer, from a cave-in at No. 6 Colliery of 
Jermyn, Green Coal Co., in Jenkins Township, 
on March 30, 1943. Two runaway mine cars 
were derailed in an air course\of the mine, 
causing the roof to collapse for 17 feet in 
the air course and in a crosscut that ex- 
tended 6 feet cff the air course at one 
end of the eave-in. Chas, who was in the 
crosscut, was pinned by a timber on which 
rock rested. While the debris moved and 
settled somewhat and a few rocks fell, Ski- 
bitski, followed by John Kuchinsky, from the 
end of the cave-in crawled 12 feet in a nar- 
row passageway at one side of the cave-in 
under debris and reached Chas. They placed 
blocks under the timber; and with bars Ku- 
chinsky and then Skibitski dug at rocks un- 
der Chas, frecing him. They dragged Chas 
into the air course, lifted him across one of 
the cars, and lowered him to the fioor beyond 
the inner end of the cave-in. Chas had sus- 
tained a cut on his head, and his legs were 
numb. After 20 minutes, the debris having 
fairly well settled, Kuchinsky aided Chas 
over the car; and all crawled through the 
passageway into a safe section of the mine. 
Chas recovered. Skibitski was awarded a 
bronze medal, No. 3336, and $500 for a worthy 
purpose, as needed. 

John Kuchinsky 

John Kuchinsky, aged 37, a miner, helped 
to rescue Frank Chas. He was awarded a 
bronze medal, No. 3337, and $500 for a worthy 
purpose, as needed. 

NONMINING AWARDS 
John C, Scureman 


John C. Scureman, aged 55, a salesmen 
rescued Karl A. Keller, aged 11, from electric 
shock which occurred às the aftermath of a 
fire in Joseph Langford’s barn, on Luzerne 
Avenue, in West Pittston Borough, on March 


24. 1907. 


Heedless of warnings of others, Scureman 
grasped the ankle of the boy, who lay un- 
conscious holding a live wire, and pulled him 
free from the wire, but was himself knocked 
down by another wire coming in contact 
With his neck. He was disabled 18 days. 

Scureman was awarded a bronze medal, 
No, 249, and $2,150 to be applied to the liqui- 
dation of his debts. 

Luther J. Heal 


Luther J. Heal, aged 27, a blacksmith, 
saved Joseph Collins, aged 7, from a mad 
dog, at Pittston, on May 6, 1907. 

Heal saw the dog bite his son and then 
start toward Collins. Not stopping to re- 
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move his son to the house, he pursued the 
dog and attracted the animal to himself. 
It snapped his hand as he attempted to grab 
it, but he held it, under both knees, until 
it was shot. 

Heal was awarded a silver medal, No. 164, 
and $250 to reimburse him for pecuniary 
loss sustained on account of injuries. 

Jesse A. Wilson 


Jesse A. Wilson, aged 23, a stationary en- 
gine fireman, of 150 Tompkins Street, Pitts- 
ton, and later a resident of West Pittston, 
risked his life to save Joseph A. Duffy, aged 
3, of 151 Tompkins Street, Pittston, from a 
fire which occurred at the Patrick Egan 
home, at 154 Tompkins Street, on July 16, 
1909. 

Wilson rescued Duffy from burning by 
breaking a first foor window and scrambling 
into a smoke and heat filled room and going 
into an adjoining room, one end of which 
was in flames, picking up the child, whose 
clothing was ablaze, and carrying it to a 
window and dropping it outside. Dazed, 
Wilson staggered backward, but quickly re- 
covered and tumbled out of the window. 
His hands were badly burned and his hair 
was singed. The child died 2 hours later. 

Wilson was awarded a silver medal, No. 
400, and $1,000 to be applied toward the pur- 
chase of a new home. Wilson married La- 
vina Heal, a sister of Arthur Heal, who was 
previously mentioned as a medal winner. 


Robert W. Jacques 


Robert W. Jacques, aged 14, a mechanic's 
helper, of Fourth Street, West Pittston, 
saved Harold R. Eder, aged 16, a mechanic's 
helper, from drowning at Harvey's Lake, on 
July 27, 1919. 

Eder fell from a raft at Harvey's Lake, in 
Laketon, 175 feet from shore, where the 
water was 12 feet deep. The raft drifted 
away from him and Eder swam a short dis- 
tance toward a boat but was tired from 
swimming and lost control of himself. 
Jacques, fully dressed, dived from the boat 
and swam 50 feet to Eder, who was thresh- 
ing wildly. As Jacques reached Eder he put 
his hand under Eder's arm to support him: 
but Eder grasped his shoulders and climbed 
upon him. Both sank and Jacques squirmed 
and pushed Eder from him under water 
and swam to the surface. When Eder arose, 
Jacques again supported him; and he and 
another youth who reached them then swam 
8 or 10 feet with Eder to the boat, which 
had been rowed toward them by a man after 
haying been taken near the shore by two 


1s, 

On November 3, 1922, Jacques was award- 
ed a bronze medal, No. 1734, and $500 
for a worthy cause, as needed. 


Patrick J. Judge 


Patrick J. Judge, aged 39, a toolroom at- 
tendant, who moved to 1071 Exeter Avenue, 
in Slucum Patch section of Exeter Borough, 
in March 1937, rescued Selma A. Zeck, aged 
10, from electric shock, on August 12, 1936. 
The incident occurred on the Lackawanna 
and Wyoming Valley Railroad (Laurel Line), 
near the Stafford Avenue bridge in Scran- 
ton. While crossing the railway track, Selma 
tripped and fell on the third rail charged 
with a current of 650 volts of electricity. 

Judge hurried to the site and saw the 
young, unconscious girl. Without any con- 
sideration of his own safety, he stood astride 
the rail and took hold of the youngster 
under her armpits. He received a severe 
shock which sent him reeling backward 9 
feet. Returning, he stood on the ties, took 
hold of her clothing at the back, lifted her 
2 feet up from the rail, and carried her from 
the track. He received no further shock. 
Selma was revived but sustained serious 
burns on her chest, neck, arms and legs. 

Judge, who had an artificial leg of wood, 
was awarded a bronze medal, No. 2994, and 
$1,000 toward the purchase of a home, 
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Nazareth Tomasettt 


Nazareth Tomasetti, aged 42, an employee 
of the Scranton-Spring Brook Water Co., 
a resident of 238 Broad Street, Pittston, was 
honored for his heroic rescue of a fellow 
worker, Howard Shannon. 

The incident occurred on September 9, 
1952, on Market Street, near the intersection 
of South Main Street, in Pittston. Tomasetti 
and Shannon were working in a trench 
preparatory to making repairs to a water 
main when the side of soft, sliding sand 
gave way and buried Shannon up to his 
shoulders. Tomasetti cleared the sand from 
the upper part of Shannon and held his 
back to the side of the trench to prevent 
further caving, Adam Hudak, a third water 
company employee summoned aid. Follow- 
Ing an hour and one-half of fervid work, 
Tomasetti and other workers freed Shannon. 
Shannon survived the ordeal. 

Tomasetti was awarded a bronze medal, 
No. 3810, and $500 for a worthy purpose, as 
needed. , 

The suggestion for the award to Tomasetti 
was initially made by Charles A. McCarthy, 
then serving as executive secretary of the 
Greater Pittston Chamber of Commerce, to 
the Junior Chamber of Commerce. The Jay- 
cees, through its secretary, Edward J. Burke, 
filed the reports which led to the award to 
Tomasetti. At a dinner honoring Tomasetti, 
held at Fox Hill Country Club, the principal 
speaker was Congressman DANIEL J. FLOOD, 


ITALIAN GOVERNMENT AWARD 


Lombardo Francesco, of 120 South Main 
Street, who died on January 26, 1920, was 
the holder of a medal presented to him by 
the Italian Government for his heroism in 
a mine disaster which occurred in Italy. 


A Comment on the Khrushchev Visit 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, Dr. Lev 
E. Dobriansky, associate professor of eco- 
nomics at Georgetown University, Wash- 
ington, D.C., and the father of the Cap- 
tive Nations Week, made comments of 
interest regarding the visit of Soviet 
Premier Nikita Khrushchev to this 
country. I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the 
Recorp the press announcement from 
the Georgetown University News Service 
covering Dr. Dobriansky’s observations. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Russian Premier Khrushchev is ignorant 
of the American ideas of freedom and demo- 
cratic processes, and his visit here will be 
futile in this and other respects, Dr. Lev E. 
Dobriansky, associated professor of economics 
at Georgetown University, said today (Mon- 
day). 

ANE on the "In Our Town” TV pro- 
gram over WRC, the author of the Captive 
Nations Week resolution cited as evidence 
of this the Russian Premier's reference to 
the resolution in this article on coexistence. 
He quote the Premier as saying: 

“It would be interesting to see incidentally 
how the authors of the resolution would 
have reacted if the parliament of Mexico for 
instance, had passed a resolution demanding 
that Texas, Arizona, and Calfornia “be lib- 
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erated from American slavery’ * * * 
Sometimes comparisons help to unde d 
the essence of the matter.” 

Answering Khrushchev on this, Dr. Do- 
briansky pointed out that “the people of 
those States vote regularly and often for the 
kind of freedom they enjoy and their fathers 
enjoyed.” He added that if a free, secret 
ballot vote on the American order were 
held in Lithuania, Ukraine, and other cap- 
tive non-Russian nations in the USSR., 
they would vote overwhelmingly for libera- 
tion from Russian domination. 

He sald that Khrushchev Will put on the 
same “patent medicine act as the 10 So- 
viet writers here last month. They com- 
plained and denounced the resolution,” he 
said, “and then pointed to several of their 
members who were non-Russians from the 
Lithuanian and Georgian republics. Mr. 
Khrushchev will seek to denounce the reso- 
lution by exhibiting certain contented non- 
Russian captives in his entourage. 

“That's why he invited the Don Cossack 
writer, Sholokov, to join him on his tour. 
Other names like Shevchenko, non-Russian 
sounding, are on the official party list. He 
will use these to try to show that there are 
no captives among the non-Russian nations 
in the U.S.S.R.” 


Mutual Security Appropriation Bill, 1960 
SPEECH 


HON. GEORGE M. GRANT 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. GRANT. Mr. Speaker, when the 
Civil Rights Commission was set up at 
the last session of Congress, I stated that 
once haying gotten its foot in the door, it 
would at this session be back for an ex- 
tension and for additional money. Here 
in the early morning, or should I say late 
morning for it is after 4 o’clock, we find 
the supporters of this notorious Commis- 
sion bringing it from the Senate where 
it has been attached to the mutual se- 
curity appropriation bill. I would will- 
ingly stay here the rest of this year in 
order to defeat this legislation; however, 
I know that the die is cast and that it 
will be pushed through because both ma- 
jor political parties want to claim it as 
their child. 

The Commission has just made its 
report with a separate volume styled as 
an abridgment of the report. I note that 
two of the Senators who supported the 
establishment of this Commission state 
that the report is not a very satisfactory 
one and that they hope the Commission 
will get out of some of the fields into 
which it has wandered and that there is 
really no excuse for either careless staff 
work or half-baked proposals and that 
the report shows the results of both. 
The Civil Rights Commission in its report 
said, “The Constitution as interpreted 
by the Supreme Court is the supreme law 
of the land.” We can all agree that the 
Constitution is the supreme law of the 
land, but when the Supreme Court. makes 
an interpretation that is erroneous, may 
I respectfully submit that the supreme 
law of the land is still the Constitution 
and not the interpretation made by the 
Supreme Court. 
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While time will not permit any exten- 
sive debate on this issue, I do promise 
here and now that there will be plenty 
of debate if and when this Congress at- 
tempts to place the recommendations of 
this Commission into effect. The Com- 
mission recommends Congress turning 
over to the Federal Government the 
process of registering voters in various 
States for Federal elections. It would 
` deliberately have this body change en- 
tirely our system of government and 
take over the functions of the States. 
This Commission by the very nature of 
its report has served notice that it will, 
if at all possible, tear down the Federal 
and State systems as they now exist and 
have the Federal Government take over. 

You may by your vote here this morn- 
ing give the Commission another one- 
half million dollars to squander and 
bring forth another report. As for me, 
I want in no way to associate myself 
with it. The show put on in my State by 
this outfit had the appearance of a four- 
Ying circus. The advance agents made 
it that way regardless of the good inten- 
tions of some of the members of the 
Commission. The members of the Com- 
mission could not themselves make de- 
- tailed plans for the show on the road. 

The continued efforts to make colored 
People live and go to school with the 
white race is doing more to hurt the 
cause of education and good will among 
the races than any other one thing that 
has ever happened in America. 

I believe that a study of the hearings 
and the report of the Commission will 
convince any fair-minded, unbiased per- 
Son that he can agree with the state- 
ment of the former Governor of Vir- 
ginia, John S. Battle, a member of the 
Commission; who, in characterizing the 
report, stated: 

I must strongly disagree with the nature 
and tenor of the report. In my judgment it 
is not an impartial factual statement, such 
as I believe to have been the intent of the 
Congress, but rather, in large part, an argu- 
ment in advocacy of preconceived ideas in 
the field of race relations, 


Mr. Speaker, an aroused citizenry will 
One day bring this Congress to its senses 
and stop this continued meddling by the 
Federal Government and then, and not 
until then, will conditions change for the 
better—when people of all races may live 
in peace, good will, and harmony. 


The Raid on Northern Industries 


SPEECH 


HON. BARRATT O'HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


The SPEAKER, Under previous or- 
der of the House, the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. O'Hara] is recognized for 
20 minutes. 

Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I have asked for this time that I may 
bring to the attention of the House and 
to the Nation a matter that will have 
vast repercussions on the future of our 
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country and to which all of the Mem- 
bers of the Congress from the North, as 
well as those from the South, the East, 
and the West should be alerted. 

I feel that I would be remiss in my 
duty to my constituents and to Chicago 
and to Illinois if before the sine die ad- 
journment of this session of the 86th 
Congress I did not do all in my power to 
rouse the section of the country from 
which I come to a greater sense of 
awareness. 

If the people of the section from which 
I come are not sufficiently aroused to the 
present industrial trend, I can foresee 
the possibility of the industries of the 
North being relocated in the South and 
the cities of the North, especially those 
in the Middle West, declining to the sta- 
tus of trading centers for an agricultural 
region. 

I wish to make it clear that I am not 
standing out against the development of 
a natural trend. I wish every section of 
our country to develop, and I wish each 
section to have its share of the industries. 
All of that will be good for our country. 
Anything less will be harmful. We can- 


not have a country, one section back-- 


ward and underprivileged, and another 
section having a monopoly on the sources 
of prosperity. Nothing could be more 
disastrous to us all. A country where 
the workers in one section are paid less 
for the same work as the workers in an- 
other section is a divided country. A 
country so divided cannot meet the chal- 
lenge of our world destiny. 

What I do object to, and what will not 
be healthy for our country, is the in- 
jection of unfair stimulus to build up the 
industries of one section of our country 
by tearing cown the industry of another 
section. Boxers in a contest are gov- 
erned by the rules that forbid hitting 
below the belt and other practices that 
violate the spirit of fairness. So is it in 
all of our sports, baseball, football, and 
in racing in which giving a stimulus to a 
horse prior to a race is subject to the 
severest penalties. 

INDUSTRIAL FUTURE OF THE SOUTH 


The industrial future of the South is 
bright. It will create new industries be- 
cause of its many advantages. It will 
build up new and expanding industries 
because they will find a local market and 
will find a market in foreign lands easily 
accessible because of geographical posi- 
tion. 

These industries, developed through 
normal processes, will give the South an 
industrial position advantageous to both 
the South and the North. While new 
industries in the South are developing 
that section of our country, thus adding 
to the purchasing power of the entire 
Nation, the industries of the North will 
continue to expand and new industries 
will be established in the North to add to 
the general prosperity of our Nation. 

That, Mr. Speaker, is a future to which 
Iconfidently look forward. 

MULTI-BILLION-DOLLAR LURE 


But what we are witnessing now is 
something of an entirely different na- 
ture. It is not a normal development of 
a trend. Newsweek describes it as a 
multi-billion-dollar effort on the part of 
the South, not to establish new indus- 
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tries, but to raid the industries of the 
North. It takes the form of subsidies 
given to northern industries to relocate 
their plants in Southern States, of tax 
exemptions in some States running for a 
period of 99 years, and the promise of 
lower wage scales. I have seen some of 
the communications to northern indus- 
trialists in which great emphasis is given 
to the savings that can be made in wages, 
and in mest of these communications the 
explanation is given that wages are lower 
because labor is not organized. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, this is unfair com- 
petition. Moreover, it is a representa- - 
tion unfair to northern industrialists. 
Everyone knows that as the South gains 
industries so will grow. the demand on 
the part of the workers in those indus- 
tries for wages and working conditions 
comparable to those in the North: This 
is as it should be. American workers 
should receive the seme pay for the same 
work regardless of the geographical lo- 
cation of the plant. 

There will be labor organizations 
wherever industry locates because Amer- 
ican workers are going to demand and 
get a fair share of the profits of enter- 
prises in which they are partners with 
management. Despite the roadblocks 
that many States and communities in 
the South are building, it is as certain as 
the following of day the night that labor 
in the South will attain the same full 
benefit from collective bargaining as has 
been attained by labor in the North. It 
may be in some communities a hard and 
a bitter struggle, but it will be much 
briefer than held out in the promises to 


northern industrialists to relocate in the 


South. 
EUYING POWER OF WORKERS 


We are one country. We have the 
same traditions. Inherently, Mr. Speak- 
er, we have the same sense of fairness. 
I might add the same amount of com- 
monsense. And commonsense will tell 
anyone that you cannot have a con- 
tinuing prosperity unless you have buy- 
ing power to move from factory to con- 
sumer the production of the joint part- 
nership of labor and management, This 
buying power, commonsense tells us, does 
not come from excessive profits to a 
relatively few deposited in banks and 
put out in investment. The fact that the 
North today has such buying power 
comes in a very large measure from the 
wages paid to our workers as a result 
of the efforts of organized labor. 

I can conceive of nothing more harm- 
ful in the long run to the South and 
nothing more unfair to other sections of 
the country than the raid on Northern 
industry with the lure of lower non- 
union wages. 

SOUTHEAST BUSINESS EXHISIT 


Mr. Speaker, I had not intended on this 
final day of this session again to go into 
a matter which I had so thoroughly cov- 
ered with a recital of statistics at an 
earlier period of the session. The rea- 
son that I am speaking today is that 
just prior to my leaving my office to come 
to this Chamber I read a letter written 
under the date of September 8, 1959, by 
Adm. John S. McCain, Jr., Chief of 
Legislative Affairs for the U.S. Navy. I 
presume the letter received by me wes 
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similar to that sent to all Members of 
the House. 

In this letter Admiral McCain calls 
attention to the Southeast Exhibit of 
Business Opportunities at Birmingham, 
Ala., under the cosponsorship of Florida, 
Georgia, Mississippi, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, and Tennessee. The 
letter states that the purpose of the 
exhibit is to encourage wide participa- 
tion of both big and small business in 
the many business facets of national de- 
fense, and that the U.S. Navy has been 
named the coordinator for the Depart- 
ment of Defense for this exhibition. The 
letter further states that a similar letter 
with its accompanying enclosure was be- 
ing sent by the U.S. Navy to businessmen 
throughout the United States. 

With that, Mr. Speaker, I can find no 
fault. Indeed, I would think it com- 
mendable of our Government and of the 
Navy to give encouragement to regional 
exhibitions that would bring together the 
industrial producers of the respective 
regions in order that they could be made 
better acquainted with the opportuni- 
ties for participation in our defense pro- 
gram. I presume, although I have not 
had time to check on it, that similar ex- 
hibitions had been held in other regions 
of our country, or if not already held are 
in the planning stage. 

I noticed in Admiral McCain’s letter 
the announcement that a similar letter 
with accompanying enclosure was being 
sent to businessmen throughout the 
United States. There probably is a good 
reason for that, although I would think 
that the main interest would be among 
the businessmen in the region where 
the exhibit was located. But if that has 
been the practice in the case of all other 
regional exhibits I will not criticize. 

NATURE OF THE ENCLOSURE 


Now, Mr. Speaker, I get down to the 
matter which concerns me. The accom- 
panying enclosure referred to in Admiral 
McCain’s letter is an 8-page brochure. 
Page 1 is a letter by Rear Adm. R. L. 
Swart inviting participation in the 

. Southeast Exhibit of Business Oppor- 
tunities. It bears the seal of the De- 
partment of Defense, United States of 
America. Pages 2 and 8 of the brochure 
are blank. Page 3 contains some data 
concerning the exhibit and on pages 4, 
5, and 6 is an explanation of the exhibit 
in detail and page 7 is a blank applica- 
tion for participation. I presume that 
pages 4, 5, 6, and 7 were furnished by the 
promoters of the exhibit, and with that 
in the main I have no objection. 

What I do object to, and very seriously 
ghenr to, is this which appears on page 


Further, all business firms who are con- 
templating new plant sites, new locations for 
their business or the utilization of idle facil- 
ities In place should send their industrial 
planning people to the Southeast Exhibit. 
Site locations and the industrial complex of 
the seven sponsoring States will be exhibited 
and qualified people from industria! develop- 
ment commissions will be present to discuss 
these locations privately with your staff in 
conference rooms adjacent to the exhibits, 


This is addressed to “all business firms 
who are contemplating new plant sites, 
new locations for their business.” They 
are promised that if they come to this 
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exhibit they can have private conversa- 
tions on the matter of cite locations and 
the “industrial complex of the seven 
sponsoring States.” 

I acquit Admiral McCain of any in- 
tention to be a party to the raid on 
northern factories. In sending his letter 
with the accompanying enclosure to 
businessmen throughout the United 
States I think he had in mind only the 
rendering of a public service but the fact 
remains that his letter with the accom- 
panying enclosure, with the implied in- 
vitation to relocate plants has put our 
Government and our Navy in the position 
of inviting businessmen from Illinois as 
well as from other States to a place 
where they can have private audiences 
on available locations in the South for 
the removal of their plants from Illinois 
and on “the industrial complex of the 
seven sponsoring States.“ 

Mr. Speaker, I would not wish my Gov- 
ernment, the government of all our 
country, to be put in the position of in- 
viting businessmen from any other sec- 
tion of the country to come to Chicago 
for the purpose of giving Chicago an op- 
portunity of inducing them to leave some 
other State, to come to our State. We 
are not going to build up our country into 
ever expanding strength if our Govern- 
ment, even inadvertently, seeks to build 
up one section by tearing down another. 


THREAT TO CHICAGO FACTORIES 


I know perfectly well what is meant by 
business firms who are contemplating 
new plants sites, new locations for their 
business. During this session of the Con- 
gress on three occasions delegations have 
come from Chicago to meet with our 
Congressmen from our area. My col- 
league from other districts in the North 
must have had similar experiences. In 
each of the three instances that I have 
mentioned the facts were about the 
same; a plant needing modernizing and 
considering meeting the expenses of that 
needed modernization with subsidies of- 
fered by some Southern States, enjoying 
tax exemption for a long period of years 
and a great reduction of the labor item 
by reason of labor for the large part being 
unorganized, and the employer dealing 
as to wages and working conditions in- 
dividually with each of his employees. 

So I know perfectly well what is means 
to invite business firms who contemplate 
new plant sites to come for private dis- 
cussions as to available site locations and 
the industrial complex of the seven spon- 
soring States. I can make a pretty good 
guess as to what will be said at these 
private discussions on what the letter 
states to be “the industrial complex.” 

Why the discussion should be private 
I have no way of knowing, but I can 
make a pretty good guess. And as long 
as I am a Member of the Congress I shall 
continue to alert to the best of my ability 
the people of the section of our great 
country from which I come. 

I have no quarrel with my colleagues 
from the South. I give to them com- 
mendation for their loyalty to what they 
believe the best interest of the section 
from which they come. A great change 
is taking place in our country, and of 
that change our southern colleagues are 
alert. I marvel often at the degree of 
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unalertness of many of my Republican 
colleagues from the North. When I see 
them on so many occasions, when the 
legitimate interests of the North are at 
stake, march up the aisle to vote against 
the section from which they come, I won- 
der at their unawareness. 
RAID ON NORTHERN INDUSTRIES 


Mr. Speaker, healthy competition is 
good for all of us. There is so much that 
we can accomplish if we work together. 
There is room for industrial expansion 
in all regions of our country, but it must 
be a competition governed by the rules of 
fairplay. A raid on northern indus- 
tries, with a lure of subsidies, tax-exemp- 
tions, and low wages will end in nothing 
good either for North or South, neither 
for management nor for labor. 

Every time an industry moves from the 
North to the South some measure of the 
impact of a closed factory falls on every 
northern home. To the workers in the 
factory, and their families, it means un- 
employment with little likelihood of re- 
lief. They cannot follow the factory to 
the South because among the South's 
lures in the seduction of our industry is 
lower nonunion wages, and northern 
workers, accustomed to the dignity of la- 
bor in our region, arenot wanted. Tothe 
local merchant a closed factory, lured 
away by subsidies, tax exemptions, and 
low wages, means fewer customers with 
money to buy his wares. In some meas- 
ure no segment of our economy is 
unaffected. 

The South, I repeat, will attain a pe- 
riod of prosperity greater than any she 
has ever known. The South will learn 
what we have learned in the North that 
in equality is both the strength of or- 
ganized society and the contentment of 
its individual members. Time marches 
on and with the dethronement of the 
status quo there is a temporary bewilder- 
ment, and then from the dethroned 
status quo comes a march on to higher 
peaks and broadening horizons. 

I close with one sentence from a south- 
ern industrialist of far vision. In a 
speech before a meeting of the American 
Management Association in the fall of 
1955, John C. Whitaker, chairman of the 
board of R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co., in 
North Carolina, condemned some south- 
ern communities for trying to lure plants 
from the North with promises of cheap 
labor and tax exemptions. 

The New York Times of September 20, 
1955, quoted Mr. Whitaker as saying: 

Such companies do not make good em- 
ployers or first-class neighbors, no matter 
where they are located. 


Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr, O'HARA of Illinois. I am happy 
to yield to my good and distinguished 
friend from New York, the former mayor 
of Schenectady and the first Democrat 
from his district in 42 years. 

Mr, STRATTON. I want to commend 
the gentleman from Illinois for his in- 
terest in keeping industry in the North- 
ern States rather than in the South. I 
share that with him fully. But in order 
to keep the record straight, Mr. Speaker, 
is it not true that this information to 
which the gentleman refers, which was 
sent out by the Navy, is similar to an 
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invitation which has gone out at other 
times in many other sections of the 
country? I believe that this is similar to 
&n industrial exhibit which was held, for 
example, in New York State about a year 
ago, and one that I think was held either 
in Ohio or Indiana some months after 
that. Is this not, Mr. Speaker, one of a 
Series of industria] exhibits designed to 
encourage the cooperation between indi- 
Vidual producers and the Navy Depart- 
ment rather than as the gentleman im- 
plies something directly and specifically 
dealing with attraction of business to the 
Southern States at the expense of us in 
the North? 

Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. I would hope 
that the gentleman is correct in that and 
that similar letters were sent out on 
other regional exhibits. I can assure the 
gentleman that, although my small serv- 
ice was with the Army, I share his pride 
in the Navy with which he served with 
Such outstanding courage and distinction 
in the execution of most important mis- 
sions. I am sure that there was no in- 
tent on the part of the Navy to do any- 
thing except its usual good job for all 
the regional exhibits. It was unfortu- 
nate that the promoters of the southeast 
exhibit inserted in the copy they fur- 
nished the Navy for distribution among 
businessmen nationwide, this invitation 
to private conferences on advantages to 
runaway northern plants. That is what 
I object to. 

Mr. STRATTON. If the gentleman 
will yield further, I agree that the Navy 
should not pit one section of the country 
against another, and I do not think they 
have done so. What the gentleman re- 
fers to is that during the past year and 
a half or 2 years the Navy has been en- 
gaged in conducting a series of indus- 
trial exhibits of similar nature in other 
Parts of the country. One took place 
in my State. The entire purpose of it 
Was to make it easier for businessmen 
doing business with the Government to 
get their fair share of defense contracts. 
That I think is the legitimate function 
of the Navy or any department of Goy- 
ernment in its procurement functions, 
but certainly if it goes beyond that I 
Would agree with the gentleman that it 
Was entirely out of line and improper. 

Mr. O’HARA of Illinois, I thank the 
gentleman for his clarifying contribu- 

on. 

Mr. BONNER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
Bentleman yield? 

Mr, O'HARA of Illinois. As soon as I 
have replied to the comment by my 
friend from New York. This adminis- 
tration paid the price of the Presidency 
in the first year of the administration by 
giving to Southern States the tidelands 
oil, potentially worth in value twice the 
entire national debt and which three 
times the Supreme Court of the United 
States said belonged to all the people. 

Mr. BONNER. Will the gentleman 
Yield now? 

Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. I yield to my 
very dear friend from North Carolina, 
the able chairman of the Committee on 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

Mr. BONNER. I would like to allay 
the gentleman’s fears with respect to the 
State of North Carolina. In the press 
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recently great play was given to the fact 
that the Governor of North Carolina is 
heading a delegation abroad, not in the 
North, but to Europe and the Continent; 
and with him will go the director of the 
department of conservation and develop- 
ment, and businessmen throughout the 
State, to interest foreigners in coming to 
North Carolina and investing their 
money, to use North Carolina as a base 
of commercial operations. 

There is a peculiar significance in 
this situation, for here today this Con- 
gress will vote to give these very na- 
tions foreign aid, nations that the 
Governor of North Carolina is going to 
visit and invite to come to North Caro- 
lina and invest their money, put up 
their capital, and open business estab- 
lishments and manufacturing plants. 

I want the gentleman to know that 
the State of North Carolina gives no 
tax exemption to anyone, and we offer 
no special inducements. We offer a 
beautiful climate, a peaceful people, and 
an area with an atmosphere in which 
all can prosper and enjoy life alike. It 
makes no difference who you are or 
what you are, you are treated equally 
and you are treated justly under the 
laws of the State. 

We are not ee take away busi- 

from any S 5 
8 sorry the gentleman is disturbed, 
if some industrialists in his State finds 
a favorable atmosphere in the State of 
North Carolina to do business. 

I wonder if there is any objection to 
the Governor of North Carolina going 
abroad and trying to bring back home 
to America some of the money we have 
given away in Europe? Is there any 
objection to that? 

Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. No one has 
a higher regard for the State of North 
Carolina than the gentleman from 
Illinois who now addresses you. 

Mr. BONNER. I am sure that is so. 

Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. I might say 
that association in this body with Mem- 
bers from the great State of North 
Carolina has deepened the gentleman's 
affection and regard for North Carolina. 

The gentleman will agree with me, I 
think, that North Carolina in seeking 
on its merits to attract industries should 
not face competition from States that 
use the lures of subsidies and tax exemp- 
tions? 

Mr. BONNER. No, we do not. We 
are going abroad to bring back some of 
this foreign aid money. 

Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. The gentle- 
man is getting a little bit away from base. 
The gentleman in presenting so elo- 
quently and convincingly the virtues of 
North Carolina said that North Carolina 
is attracting only with its natural advan- 
tages, its fine climate, and nice people, 
and that North Carolina does not resort 
to subsidies and does not give tax exemp- 
tions. 

Mr. BONNER. No, we do not give tax 
exemptions. We have a minimum wage 
law, we have a fair area of labor man- 
agement and labor relations in my dis- 
trict. There is one of the largest labor 
organizations in the State in my district 
and they get along peacefully and whole- 
somely. We-get along fine down there. 
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I wish the Central Government would be 
in as good financial condition as is the 
State of North Carolina, and could have 
as good leadership as we have in the 
State of North Carolina. 

Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. I am glad 
that the great son of North Carolina 
seems to agree in the main with what I 
have said. It is to the interest of all our 
States, and to our country that industrial 
locations should be determined by nat- 
ural trends, and not those artificially 
created for a temporary advantage by 
the use of subsidies, tax exemptions, and 
lower wage scales, 

Mr. DORN of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. I yield to the 
gentleman from South Carolina, who at 
24 was one of the youngest men ever to sit 
in the State Senate of South Carolina 
and came to this body in the 80th Con- 
gress as one of its youngest Members, 

Mr. DORN of South Carolina. I would 
like to say to my distinguished and able 
colleague from Illinois we are more wor- 
ried about plants going overseas. If the 
gentleman will recall, during the debate 
last year on the so-called reciprocal trade 
program, we read into the Recorp a let- 
ter from the ICA to the Textile Manu- 
facturers Association of the United 
States telling them: “If you will close 
your plant in America, fire your em- 
ployees, under this foreign aid program 
we will give you water, electricity: oh, 
yes, we will give you cheap labor at 9 and 
10 cents an hour. We will guarantee you 
a profit. We will insure you against 
war.” 

Iam worried about that. If I am not 
mistaken, the gentleman from Illinois 
voted for that program and voted to send 
our plants overseas and deprive millions 
of Americans of jobs. I understand the 
whole automobile industry in a few years 
under this program will be overseas using 
cheap labor, using labor with no social 
security, no unemployment insurance. 
And I might say to the gentleman from 
Illinois that in his great State he has 
people unemployed today by this fal- 
lacious foreign aid and bogus reciprocal 
trade program. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Illinois has expired. 

Mr. CHARA of Ilinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to proceed for 
an additional 5 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Illi- 
nois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
according to my friend, if I understood 
him correctly, he would justify low wages 
in some sections of our country in order 
to furnish competition with low wages 
abroad. With that I cannot go along. 
I would sooner have the United States of 
America with industry everywhere on 
the same footing and paying the same 
wages for the same work, regardless of 
the State in which the industry is lo- 
cated, than to be diverted from this ob- 
jective by our concern over foreign coun- 
tries. I am sure as a nation we can and 
will meet the competitive challenge of 
foreign nations, In the United States of 
America there are many horsepowers be- 
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hind every worker. Even in Europe there 
is less than one horsepower behind each 
worker. Under such conditions I think 
we can meet the challenge of foreign 
lands, but we cannot in the North meet 
the challenge of one section of our coun- 
try where they pay a wage lower than 
ours and use that as a lure in raiding our 
industry. If pursued, and not effectively 
combated, this inevitably would result 
in undermining our national economy by 
making us a nation of low wages and in- 
adequate buying power. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr, O'HARA of Illinois. I yield to the 
gentleman from West Virginia. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, I should 
like to remind the distinguished gentle- 
man from Illinois that we are dealing not 
with horsepower today, we are dealing 
with jobs, of which we are getting darned 
short in America, 

Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. I appreciate 
as always, the observations of my good 
friend from West Virginia. I can imag- 
ine my sage friend's amazement when 
the President of the United States ve- 
toed a bill as being pork barrel, when the 
projects that were covered in that bill 
were for the development of the re- 
sources of our own country and were the 
very projects in nature of those he de- 
manded for foreign countries and per- 
sistently demanded more and more 
money. 

Mr, O'HARA of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. I yield to the 
distinguished gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. O’HARA of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, I want to say that I think the 
gentleman from Illinois has, as usual, 
put his finger on a trend which, if car- 
ried to its ultimate conclusion, could be 
very harmful to the people of the North 
and of the entire United States. I wish 
to associate myself with him in the re- 
marks he has made and to say in addi- 
tion, as a freshman Member of Congress, 
that I have received a great deal of 
guidance and assistance from the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Illinois and 
wish to express my appreciation of the 
help and guidance he has given me dur- 
ing this first session of the 86th Con- 


gress. 

Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. I thank the 
gentleman. May I say that my friend 
from Michigan has added new luster 
and glory to the name of O'Hara. 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, wilk the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. O'HARA of Ilinois. I yield to the 
gentleman from Illinois IMr. Mason]. 
. Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, does the 
gentleman from Illinois, now in the well 
of the House, know that $17 billion of 
American money has been invested 
abroad to build factories, to use the most 
modern machinery that we have, but to 
use the cheap labor abroad instead of 
our labor, to produce goods to ship into 
this country; and that they have in 
the last 10 years developed jobs for over 
1 million foreigners, and taken that 
many jobs away from our own working 
people, That, in my estimation, is the 
really critical situation that we are 
facing, 
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Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. I hope my 
friend from Illinois, who served with 
such distinction in our State senate and 
who has served with outstanding dis- 
tinction in the Congress, will agree with 
me that whether it be cheap labor in 
one section of our country or in a for- 
eign land, we do not want that cheap 
labor adversely affecting our sons and 
daughters, the pecple in Illinois. The 
future of the South is in wage and work- 
ing conditions comparable to those in 
the North, There will be no future for 
the North of the sort we envision if we 
start taking backward steps to meet 
either foreign competition or raids on 
our plants from other sections of our 
own country. 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speak- 
er, I have to yield to my dear friend 
from Mississippi because he has such 
power in the Rules Committee, and we 
are such close friends even though we 
so widely disagree in our philosophy. 

Mr. COLMER. Mr, Speaker, may I 
say in response to that triple threat that 
I particularly appreciate one part of it, 
that the gentleman regards me as his 
friend. I might say that I am not un- 
happy that we disagree in our philos- 
ophy. 

I am a little surprised at my very 
genial and gracious friend, the poet of 
the House, the man of good will, getting 
up here this morning and taking ad- 
vantage of this little vacuum in the 
hours preceding adjournment, to raise 
the sectional flag. 

I might suggest to the gentleman that 
if he waited until a little later in the 
day, he might find a more appropriate 
occasion for that, because I know the 
gentleman will be in the forefront when 
that occasion arises. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. O'Hara] has 
expired. 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that-the gentleman 
may proceed for 2 minutes additional. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered, 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, the gen- 
tleman is complaining about the South, 

Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. No, I com- 
mend the South and the loyalty of its 
members to their constituents, I merely 
said that they outsmarted us, because 
they are better horse tradérs. 

Mr. COLMER. I would not even ac- 
cept that. The gentleman must recog- 
nize certain facts. One is that the sec- 
tion from which he comes, a great sec- 
tion of this country, had considerable ad- 
vantage over the section that I have the 
privilege of serving in this House. Iam 
sure he remembers, great historian that 
he is, that it has been only a few gencra- 
tions ago that that beautiful section of 
our great, common country, was laid 
waste. We had to start from the very 
bottom. That, plus the fact that the 
gentleman's section had advantages of 
water power, the only power that existed 
in those days, which meant that his part 
of the country grew and prospered. But 
now we are coming into our own. There 
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are considerations of our climate and our 
labor. And, by the way, the gentleman 
might come down there sometime and 
take advantage of the situation and do 
& little of the same thing that Mr. Khru- 
shehev is going to do when he comes over 
here—learn something about that section 
of our common country. He will find 
that labor is organized, that labor is paid 
a decent wage. But industry, recogniz- 
ing the advantages of the great supply 
of labor that has been converted from 
agricultural pursuits to industrial pur- 
suits, along with the climate and all of 
the other elements has found it. attrac- 
tive to go down there. That is what is 
making the South grow and “prosper. 
And I think my friend should be proud 
of that rather than to complain about it 
on this occasion. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. O'Hara] has 
again expired. 


The Honorable Wendell E. Green 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRATT O’HARA 


OF ILLINOIS - 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
on the last Thursday in August the cir- 
cuit and superior courts of Chicago in 
Cook County, with the necessary excep- - 
tion of an emergency court, were closed. 
That day one of the most respected 
jurists on the circuit bench, the Honor- 
able Wendell E. Green, was being buried, 
and his fellow jurists were gathered in 
mourning at the funeral services at St. 
Thomas Episcopal Church, where Judge 
Green had been a vestryman. 

Judge Green was the first Negro ever to 
sit on the circuit bench of Cook County. 
It was in 1950 that he was appointed by 
Gov. Adlai E. Stevenson to fill a vacancy 
in this high court of record. He was 
elected in 1951 and reelected in 1957. So 
highly was he esteemed by the lawyers of 
Chicago for his integrity, his legal learn- 
ing and his judicial demeanor that he 
stood first in the poll conducted by the 
Chicago Bar Association. 

He was born in Topeka, Kans., the son 
of an Episcopal minister. He was grad- 
uated from the University of Chicago and 
admitted to the Illinois bar in 1920. He 
quickly took his place among the ablest 
of defense counsel who practiced in the 
old criminal court building just north of 
the river. I saw him frequently in the 
years that followed in an era of great 
and renowned defense counsel. I always 
placed Wendell Green in the very top 
flight. He was masterful in examina- 
tion, eloquent and convincing when ad- 
dressing a jury. 

In 1942 he was elected to the municipal 
bench, reelected in 1948. Thus four 
times, twice when a candidate for munic- 
ipal judge and twice when a candidate 
for circuit judge, the people placed their 
stamp of approval on a man who was a 
good citizen, a great lawyer and a learned 
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and just judge. Chicago has lost a son 
She ill can afford to lose. He left to his 
city, his State, his country and his pro- 
fession a heritage of high standards. 
My deepest sympathy goes to the wid- 
ow, Lorraine, a member of the Chicago 
Board of Education, and to his brother. 


U.S. Army Commended for Decision To 
Make Wider Use of Air Transporta- 
tion 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. RICHARD E. LANKFORD 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. LANKFORD.’ Mr. Speaker, as a 
Member of the House Armed Services 
Committee, charged with the responsi- 
bility of making certain our defense dol- 
lars are spent wisely and prudently, it 
always is a welcome opportunity to be 
able to commend one of our armed serv- 
ices for taking steps to reduce expenses. 

In this case, I want to call attention 
to a recent memorandum issued by the 
Army Chief of Transportation, Maj. Gen. 
F. S. Besson, Jr., in which General Bes- 
son points out that “air transportation 
as the primary mode of transportation 
to and from overseas for Army 


passen- 
ger movements in peactime is under 


active consideration.” : 

On September 8, 1959, I sent General 
Besson a letter in which I commended 
him for recognizing the economies in 
money and manpower gained from use 
of air transportation in the movement 
of Army passengers. In my letter I ex- 
Pressed the feeling that the Army’s 
transportation bill could be reduced fur- 
ther through wider use of air transpor- 
tation for troop movements between sta- 
tions in this country. I told General 
Besson of my concern that the Army has 
not been taking advantage of the tre- 
Mendous economies to be realized from 
Sending more of its passengers in groups 
by charter air transport which is the 
Most economical air transportation 
available since its cost approximates one- 
half the cost of sending passengers on 
an individually ticketed basis via first- 
Class air service. I was happy to re- 
ceive a reply signed by Brig. Gen. F. T. 
Voorhees, Acting Chief of Transporta- 
tion, Department of the Army, inform- 
ing me that the Army has this matter 
under active consideration. 

In addition to increasing the savings 
in money, wider use of charter air trans- 
Port service is called for on the basis of 
National defense. The majority of the 
Charter air transport carriers are sup- 
Plemental atr carriers who represent an 
important weapon in the Nation’s arse- 
nal, because they occupy a significant 
role in our mobilization planning. In 
any future military emergency these 
Carriers will unquestionably be needed 
to fill the military airlift gap just as 
they were called upon to do in the Ber- 
lin crisis of 1948 and 1949 and the Korean 
Conflict of 1950, The Congress, the 
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Civil Aeronautics Board, and the Defense 
Department all agree that the continued 
existence of these air carriers is of real 
value in the terms of national security. 

Restricted as they are in the amount 
of civilian air transportation service they 
can perform, these carriers must look to 
Government business for the additional 
source of revenue needed to enable them 
to modernize and expand their fleets. 
So we see that wider us of their services 
by the military represents a sound in- 
vestment in national defense with a sav- 
ings in manpower and payroll as a clear 
byproduct, 


Increasing Air Traffic and the Noise 
Problem 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT H. BOSCH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. BOSCH. Mr. Speaker, òne of the 
biggest problems in the Fifth Congres- 
sional District is the noise nuisance and 
danger from low-fiying airplanes. New 
York International Airport—Idlewild— 
is located wholly within my district. 
This is a problem that has been with us 
for a goodly number of years but has be- 
come more acute with the advent of the 
commercial jet airliners. Commercial 
jet operations commenced at Idlewild in 
October 1958. 

While the situation in my congres- 
sional district is probably the worst in 
the United States today, I know that 
the problem is not confined to the New 
York area. Therefore, for the informa- 
tion of all, I think it well to review here 
what we in Queens have found to be the 
problem, because I know many Members 
of Congress who have large airports in 
their districts have a problem and theirs 
will become more acute as air traffic 
grows and more and more jets are put 
into operation. 

In July 1955 I called a meeting at the 
Federal Building, Idlewild Airport, to 
which was invited civic leaders in our 
area, officials of the Civil Aeronautics 
Administration, representatives, and 
other Long Island Congressmen. It was 
my thought that we could get together, 
discuss our problem and possibly work 
out a solution which would make Federal 
legislation unnecessary. This did not 
prove to be the case. 

Because of the fact that those who 
had control over the operation of the 
airports and air traffic took no action, I 
found it necessary early in 1956 to in- 
troduce legislation which I felt, if en- 
acted, would go a long way toward alle- 
viation of the problem. The three bills 
I introduced, briefly, would, first manda- 
torily lift the minimum ceilings for oper- 
ation of commercial airliners; second, 
evoke criminal penalties for the viola- 
tion of regulations governing the flight 
of airplanes; third, ban the operation of 
jet airliners from airports located in 
cities or counties having a population 
of 1 million. These bills were referred 
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to the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce. In July 1956 the Sube 
committee on Transportation held hear- 
ings on these three bills. No future ac- 
tion was taken. 

These same bills were introduced in the 
85th Congress, but no action was taken 
by the committee. 

During all this time, I continued to 
correspond with the Civil Aeronautics 
Administration, the Port of New York 
Authority, and the National Air Trans- 
port Coordinating Committee, seeking 
their cooperation in working out regu- 
lations which would bring about a man- 
ner of operating air traffic so that the 
noise therefrom would be reduced to a 
level that the airport neighbors could 
tolerate. I must say that very little was 
accomplished, The Port of New York 
Authority, which operates the airports in 
the New York area, namely, Newark, N.J.: 
Teterboro, N.J.; La Guardia, N.Y.; and 
New York International did ban jet oper- 
ations until such time as they were tested 
and it was thought that the noise level 
was such that the airport neighbors could 
endure same. In October 1958 permis- 
sion was granted by the New York Port 
Authority for the operation to and from 
Idlewild of the Boeing 707 and the Comet 
IV, under specified conditions without 
subjecting neighboring communities to 
intolerable noise. 

The conditions under which the Port 
Authority permits jets to operate at Idle- 
wild include a mandatory runway use 
procedure that requires that jet aircraft 
use overwater takeoffs whenever wind 
and other conditions permit. When 
these conditions do not permit, the 
planes are supposed to conduct their 
flight so as not to create a noise level 
to exceed 112 perceived noise decibels, 
Also takeoffs at night are to be permitted 
only over water from 10 p.m. to 7 a.m. 

These conditions sound good, but it has 
not worked out so well in practice— 
weather conditions and other alleged 
reasons seem much too often to prevent 
“overwater” takeoffs and exceptions are 
continuously made to the rule regarding 
night flights. Also, you will note these 
5 all affect takeoffs, not land- 
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Due to the fact that jet operations 
were an accomplished fact in January, I 
reintroduced my bills on minimum ceil- 
ings and criminal penalties. Failure to 
get action on previously introduced legis- 
lation and feeling a new approach was 
warranted, I also introduced House Reso- 
lution 162 to create a select committee to 
conduct an investigation and study of the 
powers and functions of agencies over the 
operation of aircraft. I think it appro- 
priate here to review some of the reasons 
I felt it necessary to introduce this legis- 
lation. 

Prior to the enactment of the Federal 
Aviation Act and the establishment, un- 
der this act, of the Federal Aviation 
Agency, there was no regulation, backed 
up by law, which gave anyone jurisdic- 
tion over the noise problem of the avia- 
tion industry. In the New York area, as 
previously stated, the New York Port 
Authority specified certain criteria for 
the operation of jets. When these were 
announced it was reported in the press 
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that Gen. E. R. Quesada stated that he 
would do everything he could to elimi- 
nate these restrictions on jet opera- 
tions—this in October 1958 before he 
assumed office in January 1959 as Ad- 
ministrator of the Federal Aviation 
Agency. In addition to the regulations 
of the New York Port Authority, we have 
now the Federal Aviation Agency and the 
National Air Transport Coordinating 
Committee, a voluntary intraindustry 
committee to coordinate civil air trans- 
port operations in the metropolitan New 
York-New Jersey air terminal area. My 
experience proved that each time I tried 
to pinpoint responsibility for noise nuis- 
ance there was “buck passing“ from one 
agency to another. To me, it seemed 
necessary that we go into this question 
of responsibility and determine who was 
responsible in each given instance for a 
particular problem and then, if there was 
no specified area of responsibility, by 
legislation fix same and give the proper 
organization the power to enforce it. 
For these reasons, House Resolution 162 
was introduced, 

House Resolution 162 was referred to 
the Committee on Rules. On July 29, 
1959, I appeared before this committee in 
support of same. The committee real- 
ized the problem and was most sympa- 
thetic. However, because cf a possible 
conflict in interest with the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
action was deferred so that consultation 
could be had with the chairman of that 
committee. On August 18, 1959, Hon. 
Oren Harris appeared before the Com- 
mittee on Rules in opposition to House 
Resolution 162. It was his contention 
that the subject matter properly be- 
longed before his committee. During his 
appearance before the Committee on 
Rules he, at the request of the chair- 
man, agreed to call a meeting of his 
committee to go into the problem, 

I might say here, that I had not been 
idle in the time that no committee action 
was in progress. I was corresponding 
with and meeting in person with those 
who I felt could be of assistance in find- 
ing a solution to this problem of noise. 
At a conference in my office on August 
13, 1959, with Gen. E. R. Quesada and 
other Member of Congress from Long 
Island, I specifically requested General 
Quesada, to give me the legal views of the 
Federal Aviation Agency on the au — 
ity to deal with the aircraft noise pro 
lem. Under date of August 24, 1959, I 
received a letter from General Quesada 
in which he stated: 

Thus, while I feel I have the basic legal 
authority to issue air traffic control regula- 
tions to suppress jet aircraft noise for the 
protection of people and property on the 
ground, I am, of course, not in a sound 
position to issue any such regulations until 
appropriate technical and legal studies are 
completed. 


Mr. Speaker, this was the first time I 
had had anyone come out and state that 
authority existed for controlling noise. 
So, the Federal Aviation Agency says 
they have the power, under law, but they 
are not in a position to exercise it. 

On August 26 and 27, 1959, the chair- 
man of the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce called an execu- 
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tive session of the Subcommittees on 
Transportation and Aeronautics and 
Health and Safety to consider House 
Resolution 162. Appearing before the 
subcommittees, in addition to myself, 
were Gen. E. R. Quesada, Administra- 
tor, Federal Aviation Agency; Hon. 
James R. Durfee, Chairman, Civil Aero- 
nautics Board; and Mr. Stuart G. Tip- 
ton, president, Air Transportation of 
America. On request, representatives of 
the Port of New York Authority were 
allowed to sit in. At the conclusion of 
the meeting on August 27, the chairman 
announced that he intended to hold an 
open hearing in New York at New York 
International Airport at which time 
public testimony would be taken from 
the agencies involved with the air 
traffic problem, civic groups and private 
citizens. This meeting was held on 
September 7, 1959, Labor Day. 

At the September 7 meeting the Port 
Authority testified as to their efforts to 
curtail noise, Mr. James C. Pyle, As- 
sistant Administrator, Federal Aviation 
Agency, reiterated that the Federal 
Aviation ‘Agency has “the authority to 
step into this picture and do some- 
thing,” and Adm. Charles E. Rosendahl, 
executive director, National Air Trans- 
port Coordinating Committee, reviewed 
the aims and purposes, of his committee 
in this field. 

Supposedly, all of us had one objective 
in mind—the abatement of noise with- 
out sacrificing safety. However, before 
the committee, the spokesman for the 
National Air Transport Coordinating 
Committee made the following state- 
ment: 2 

Responsibility for rules and regulations 
which govern the flight operation of air- 
craft lies with the Federal Government, and 
not with any other agency. You gentlemen, 
having been In on the drafting of the legis- 
lation of the act, I am sure appreciate that 
as much as anybody. 

It is, in our opinion, not appropriate that 
the airport operator seek to enforce flying 
regulations which are appropriately the re- 
sponsibility of the Federal Government. 
Safety in air transportation will not be 
gained by a duplication in flying regula- 
tion. 

While the airlines and National Air Trans- 
port Coordinating Committee are whole- 
heartedly in favor of working with the air- 
port operator for the reduction of noise, as 
they have done and will continue to do, 
there would be less confusion and there 
might be more result if the airport operator 
would not endeavor to form and enforce 
rules in an area which has logically been 
reserved to Federal jurisdiction. 


From my work with the agencies, I 
have found that the Port of New York 
Authority has been earnestly concerned 
with the noise problem as it affects the 
airport neighbors and here we have an 
example of one agency which is supposed 
to be working on the same problem pub- 
licly belittling the other. It is important 
to know also that the Port of New York 
Authority was a member, to the extent 
of contribution to the finacial support, 
of the National Air Transport Coordi- 
nating Committee. As a result of the 
testimony of the National Air Transport 
Coordinating Committee spokesman, the 
Port of New York Authority on Septem- 
ber 10, 1959, announced its resignation 
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from the National Air Transport Coor- 
dinating Committee. 

I believe that it has been conclusively 
proved that my constituents and I have 
not exaggerated the existing problem. 
Something must be done so that those 
living in the vicinity of large airports 
may enjoy their homes in relative peace 
and comfort, worship in their churches 
without undue disturbances, have their 
children educated without continued 
cessation of classroom work while planes 
pass over, and secure a good night's sleep 
without being awakened time and time 
again throughout the night. 

Mr. Speaker, as I said before, this is 
a_problem that is going to get worse un- 
less action is taken now to meet it. The 
FAA states that if has authority under 
the Federal Aviation Act to issue regu- 
lations curbing noise, but it has not 
chosen to use this authority. 

Mr. Speaker, I cannot urge too strong- 
ly that the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce take affirmative ac- 
tion by recommending passage of ef- 
fective Federal legislation prescribing 
mandatory regulations in this field. 


Ambassador of Good Will to People of 
Laos 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRATT O'HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, September 12, 1959 


Mr. SHARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
we have been much concerned over the 
news from Laos, and have been asking 
ourselves what we have received in re- 
turn for the millions we have poured into 
that country. At such a time it was 
heartening to receive from a.constituent 
the article from Our Sunday Visitor that 
I am extending my remarks to include, 
This is the story of a young American 
who gave himself to Laos, and, as Our 
Sunday Visitor states, became by his 
service and sacrifice one of our country’s 
greatest ambassadors of good will. Now 
at 32 he is dying, but long after the mil- 
lions we have tunneled into Laos are 
forgotten, Tom Dooley and his work will 
be remembered by the primitive peoples 
of that land. 

The article from Our Sunday Visitor 
follows: 

A PRAYER FOR TOM DOOLEY 
(By Dale Francis) 

The very least any of us should do for 
Tom Dooley ls to say a prayer for him, But 
Dr. Tom Dooley, being the man he is, would 
a ask you to say a prayer for Medico 


Chances are you've already heard of this 
valiant American. A graduate of Notre 
Dame, & medical doctor, a man with a mis- 
sion, Tom Dooley is one of the great heroes 
of our times. 

A handsome young man with professional 
skill, he could have been a great success in 
private practice in some American city, He 
could have belonged to the best clubs, mixed 
with the very best people. Instead he chose 
to give his life to the poorest of the poor. He 
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went into the most primitive of areas to try 
to heal the sick. 

Laos lies between Vietnam and Thailand, 
bordering on the north on Communist China, 
Tom Dooley works in the jungles of Laos, a 
dedicated man who has convinced the peo- 
ple he serves that Americans are good people, 
that Americans not only send material goods, 
they come themselves to sweat, to suffer, 
to struggle against the hardships of primi- 
tive life. 

Dr. Tom Dooley has been one of the great- 
est ambassadors of good will this Nation has 
ever had and the good he has done has spread. 
He formed Medico, an organization designed 
to bring help to primitive peoples every- 
where through the labors of sacrificing men 
and women. 

Medico has grown until now its work has 
spread into eight countries and it will grow 
more as others learn about it, as young doc- 
tors volunteer to work in primitive countries, 
as young technicians make sacrifices to help 
the least of those in the world. 

A few weeks ago Tom Dooley was working 
in the jungles only 25 miles from the border 
of China. He was too busy to pay much 
attention to the growth on his chest, but 
when the time came he had a few hours, he 
asked another doctor to remove it. He did. 
A biopsy was made. Tom Dooley has a melo- 
noma, one of the deadliest of all cancers. 

He is only 32 years old. He has crowded 

Many worthwhile achievements into these 
short years, but he hopes that before his life 
is ended he will have accomplished even 
more. He hopes to finish another book and 
he hopes to get Medico on a sound financial 
basis. 
As I said, the very least any of us can do 
for Tom Dooley is to pray for him but there 
are millions of people of all faiths in the 
United States who should do more, who 
should help him get Medico on a sound basis 
so that it will continue even if Dr. Tom 
Dooley is not there to guide it. There must 
be many young men who believe as Tom 
Dooley believes in the importance of help- 
ing those who are in greatest need, certainly 
there will be more volunteers willing to go 
into primitive lands. 

This is a nonsectarian organization, it is 
supported not by people of any one faith, 
its workers include people of many faiths. 
They teach no religion except that which 
they teach by example, showing their love 
for even the least among us. : 


Public Law 86-211: The Veterans’ 
Pension Act of 1959 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN P. SAYLOR 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. SAYLOR, Mr. Speaker, the Presi- 
dent has approved H.R. 7650, the Veter- 
ans’ Pension Act of 1959, and it has been 
designated Public Law 86-211. The 
President signed this bill at Chequers in 
England on Saturday, August 29, 1959. 

This is an event of tremendous sig- 
nificance. It is fair to say that this is 
the first basic sweeping, far-reaching 
provision of the pension structure of the 
Nation since the time of the Revolution. 
Up to now we have made a liberalization 
here, increased the rates there, and made 
generally minor changes. The bill which 
was reported unanimously by the Vet- 
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erans’ Affairs Committee represents sev- 
eral years of study, thought, and serious 
consideration by the committee and its 
staff. On this project, of course, we have 
had the full cooperation of the Veterans’ 
Administration and for that we are ex- 
tremely grateful. 

It would not have been possible to 
enact this measure into law had it not 
been for the leadership of the chairman, 
the gentleman from Texas, the Honora- 
ble OLIN E. Teague. He has displayed 
rare tact, judgment, and legislative skill 
in successfully piloting this measure into 
its final stage. I am sure that I speak 
for all other members of the Committee 
on Veterans’ Affairs and most of the 
Members of the House of Representa- 
tives when I express these sentiments. 

The bill was passed by the House on 
June 15, 1959, by a division vote—226 
yeas to 34 nays. The Senate followed 
suit on August 13 by a record yote—86 
yeas to 6 nays. 

Basically, this legislation which is ef- 
fective July 1, 1960, emphasizes and 
strengthens the principle of paying pen- 
sion on the basis of need and disability. 
Today we have three rates of pension 
payable to our veterans—$66.15 monthly 
if the veteran is less than 65 years of 
age and has been on the pension rolls for 
less than 10 years; $78.75 if he is 65 years 
of age and has been on the rolls for 10 
or more years; $135.45 if he is in need of 
aid and attendance or if he is so helpless 
or blind so as to require the constant aid 
of another person.. Income limits of 
$1,400 if single and $2,700 if with de- 
pendents must be met. 

The determination of permanent total 
disability is made on a liberal basis. 
Such rating is granted—where the re- 
quirement of permanence is met—when 
there is a single disability of 60 percent, 
or two or more disabilities one of which 
is 40 percent in degree, combined with 
other disability or disabilities to a total 
of 70 percent, and unemployability at- 
tributed thereto. 

Although age alone is not a basis for 


` entitlement to pension, it is considered in 


association with disability and unem- 
ployability in determining permanent 
and total disability. The aforemen- 
tioned percentage requirements are re- 
duced on the attainment of age 55 toa 
60-percent rating for one or more dis- 
abilities, with no percentage require- 
ment for any one disability; at age 60 
to a 50-percent rating for one or more 
disabilities; and at age 65 to one dis- 
ability ratable at 10 percent or more. 
When these reduced percentage require- 
ments are met and the disability or dis- 
abilities involved are of a permanent na- 
ture, a permanent and total disability 
rating will be assigned, if the veteran is 
determined to be unable to secure and 
follow substantially gainful employment 
by reason of such disability. 

Public Law 86-211 retains the age, and 
disability requirements listed above pro- 
vides for a pension of $85 monthly for a 
veteran with less than $600 annual in- 
come; $70 if his income is between $600 
and $1,200; $40 monthly if his income is 
between $1,200 and $1,800. For a veteran 
with one dependent and having less than 
$1,000 annual income the pension is $90; 
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it is increased to $95 if he has two de- 
pendents, and to $100 if he has three or 
more dependents. These rates are in= 
creased by $70 for the veteran who needs 
regular aid and attendance. For the first 
time the Administrator is authorized to 
furnish an invalid lift to this latter clas- 
sification of veterans. This will be a real 
benefit since many of them are bed- 
ridden. 

In connection with the rates of pen- 
sion I think that Members of the House 
will be interested to know that nearly 
200,000 veterans who are presently on the 
pension rolls have less than $100 annual 
income, Thus it is readily apparent the 
economic impact which this bill will have 
and the very practical effect it will have 
in helping this group meet its daily liv- 
ing problems, 7 

The bill also provides substantial in- 
creases for widows and children. The 
rate today for a widow is $50.40 monthly. 
This is increased to $60 if she has less 
than $609 a year income. If she has one 
child, the present rate is $63 and that 
has been increased to $75 for a widow 
with less than $1,000 annual income. 

The most costly feature of this Public 
Law 211 is the so-called widows’ equali- 
zation or parity. Up until now the wid- 
ows of veterans of World War II and 
Korea have had to show at the time of 
their husband’s death that he had some 
service-connected disability, however 
slight, in order to qualify for a non-serv- 
ice-connected pension. The widows of 
World War I veterans do not have to 
meet such a qualification and one of the 
provisions of Public Law 86-211 removes 
this disparity and places the widows of 
these three conflicts on an equal footing. 
This is of the greatest significance and 
in my judgment marks a real step for- 
ward. 

It cannot be emphasized too strongly 
that the savings provisions which are a 
part of Public Law 86-211 give the full- 
est protection to the group of veterans 
who are presently on the pension rolls 
or who will come on the rolls prior to 
July 1, 1960. If it is to their advantage 
or to the advantage of a widow to elect 
to remain under the present rates, he or 
she may do so and be protected in that 
right so long as they may live. In other 
words, each veteran will have the choice 
of deciding whether he can receive a 
higher pension under the new law or 
under the old law. In either event his 
rights will be protected. 

Now a word as to cost. The first-year 
cost of this proposal will be $309 million 
and it will drop each succeeding year 
for the first five years, when in the fifth 
year it will be $165 million. By the turn 
of the century, the year 2000, the total 
cost will be $9,319 million. Of this 
amount, $22 billion may be attributed 
to the widows equalization provision. 
Savings in excess of $13 billion are pos- 
sible under the veterans’ rates, to make 
the net cost approximately $9 billion as 
I have indicated earlier. 

I want to close by saying, Mr. Speaker, 
that I think we have gone a long way 
toward solving our pension problem. 
The bill is a positive and constructive 
step forward. 
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Atomic Energy and Our U.S. Shrimp 
Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM C. CRAMER 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, just last 
month the very able gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. Preston] presented to this 
body some of his views on our domestic 
shrimp market. He indicated actions 
necessary to alleviate the severe slump in 
the domestic shrimp market and pointed 
out very vividly that the shrimp industry 
in the United States is presently under- 
going its greatest struggle for survival, 
due to a combination of factors. 

Mr. Speaker, I have been studying the 
problem of our shrimp industry, which is 
a matter of very great concern to me, be- 
cause the shrimping industry is of the 
greatest importance to thousands of my 
constituents in Florida. I am sure that 
all of you know that the shrimp ranks 
first in dollar value among all commer- 
cial fish in the United States today, yet 
the small amount of research conducted 
in the past years by the Federal and 
State agencies, while it has yielded some 
very valuable information, has merely 
scratched the surface of what can be a 
great and continuing boon to the shrimp 
industry in the United States today—in- 
deed its very salvation. 

Great strides are being taken by our 
U.S. industry through steadily increas- 
ing uses of radioactive isotopes and ra- 
diation methods made possible under the 
U.S. Atomic Energy Commission atoms- 
for-peace program. F 

All indications to date reveal that, de- 
spite the relatively small amount of re- 
search and development moneys ex- 
pended by our Government thus far in 
this most important field, our standard of 
living—in spite of inflationary trends— 
and our national economy can be im- 
proved a hundredfold through the de- 
velopment and application of radioactive 
isotopes and radiation to industry of 
their very many proven uses in the fields 
of rubber, paper, steel, chemicals, elec- 
tronics, and so forth, and their potential 
application to our fishing industry. My 
learned colleague from Georgia indi- 
cated his concern, and rightly so, over 
the tremendously increased imports of 
shrimp into the United States from for- 
eign countries. I believe that he said 
some 40 countries ship at least some 
shrimp imports to the United States. 
‘This concern was very ably demonstrated 
in his quote of the figures from the U.S. 
Bureau of Fisheries. According to that 
Bureau the shrimp imports for the 
month of March 1959 totaled 8,492,000 
pounds, or almost double the 4,988,000 
pounds imported during the same month 
in 1958. I need not tell you, Mr. Speaker, 
what effect this has upon our own shrimp 
industry and its thousands of employees. 

In view of the current status of radia- 
tion preservation of fish and other sea- 
food products as I have learned of it, I 
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can say that I am indeed encouraged 
with the great possibilities offered the 
U.S. fishing industry and urge that we 
fully support that portion of the atoms- 
for-peace program having to do with 
radioisotopes application to the preserva- 
tion of food, including fish and other 
seafood products. Vast amounts of 
money can be saved, production can be 
increased, prices reduced, yet profits in- 
creased if we are able successfuly to pre- 
serve these very popular, very nourishing, 
yet highly fragile seafood products, thus 
eliminating the necessity for refrigera- 
tion, storage, and other costly aspects 
of the industry. If we are the first coun- 
try to perfect this method, and we cer- 
tainly should be the first, then I believe 
we would not need to be concerned about 
the amount of imports by other coun- 
tries because we could then compete with 
them completely successfully, to such an 
extent that these imports would decrease 
and perhaps in time disapear. 

The American fishing industry has 
approximately 160 separate species of 
fish and shellfish which are sold in sev- 
eral thousand different market forms. 
Data should be made available to enable 
the processor to evaluate the relative 
economics of radiation preservation 
against those of icing, freezing, canning, 
and curing. There is no question but 
that in many cases slight increases in 
processing costs could be absorbed to 
make available fishery products in much 
more acceptable form. We are not the 
only country experimenting in the 
methods and techniques of using radio- 
isotope irradiation for the presérvation 
of fish. For example, a Prof. B. 8. Swig- 
hart at Harwell, England, said in an ad- 
dress last month that the possibilities of 
low-level irradiation doses prolonging 
the shelf life of poultry and fish are 
equally promising. Fish appear to be 
more sensitive to the development of ran- 
cidity and color changes because of their 
greater susceptibility of fish oils to oxi- 
dation. Codfish cakes show a rather 
high acceptability even after treatment 
with sterilization doses. This is also 
true for other seafood products such as 
cooked crabmeat and oysters. Many 
other seafood products such as crabmeat, 
lobster meat, kippered herring, finan 
haddie, and so forth, have shown prom- 
ise. Further articles on irradiation pro- 
cessing of foods in Britain indicate that 
nonfatty fish, cod and lemon sole, prove 
more suitable for radiation treatment, 
but even with these, however, flavor 
changes limit the maximum acceptable 
radiation dosage. A substantial increase 
in storage life of the order of three times 
under refrigeration was obtained when 
the radiation treatment was combined 
with an antibiotic dip. Conelusions to be 
drawn from these are that preliminary 
work strongly indicates that there will 
be commercial application for the radia- 
tion preservation of fish and other sea- 
food products to extend storage life. 
Much experimental work remains to be 
done, however. Irradiation facilities. lo- 
cated at dockside or on board ship will 
be required for future operations. Com- 
mercial application of radiation to ex- 
tend the storage life of fish products 
will be contingent upon securing whole- 
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someness approval by the Food and Drug 
Administration. 

The Atomic Energy Commission re- 
cently stated that its studies on the radi- 
ation preservation of foods have shown 
that the preservation of fish by ionizing 
radiations stand, perhaps, the closest to- 
ward being technically feasible of all the 
foods studied to date. The Commission 
recently authorized a small research con- 
tract with MIT for the purpose of de- 
termining the requirements for making 
fish preservation by irradiation an eco- 
nomic and industrial feasibility. 

Mr, Speaker, I understand under this 
contract at MIT it is proposed to evalu- 
ate on a national level the possible uses 
of ionizing radiation for the preservation 
of fish. This study is to encompass the 
following points and provide answers to 
the following questions: 

First. What is known regarding the 
technical status of the preservation of 
fish today? : 

Second. What are the more promising 
species and which are those less suitable 
for these purposes? What research work 
and what developmental work is neces- 
sary to provide radiation-preserved 
products on the market? This work may 
be arbitrarily broken down into the fol- 
lowing areas: (a) Technological require- 
ments, (b) economic considerations, (c) 
packaging requirements, (d) storage re- 
quirements, (e) radiation sources, (f) 
preferred method of irradiation geome- 
try, (g) wholesomeness and toxicity 
testing. 

This study will further show where the 
research and development should be 
undertaken nationally, who the people 
are, who might best do the work in each 
of its various aspects, how the work 
should be phased out in terms of time 
and in terms of money, what the other 
methods of sterilization of preservation 
of fish are, which may be competitive— 
such as antibiotics—when the Atomic 
Energy Commission should lend, dimin- 
ish or cease its support entirely and when 
private industry should take over this 
work. Finally, how much money should 
such a program cost? All of this willbe 
phased out in detail. 

Mr. Speaker, I am most encouraged to 
know of research of this type being con- 
ducted by the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion and, from some knowledge of many 
of its past successes, I have every reason 
to be encouraged that the Commission 
will be successful in accomplishing this 
most important objective of preservation 
of fish and other types of seafood. I 
need not point out the importance of 
the U.S. fishing industry to our national 
economy, nor will I reiterate the many 
problems facing that industry today. 
Since the beginning of time when man 
first learned that fish are edible, the in- 
dustry as such has almost been taken 
for granted. It has lagged far behind 
in the application of modern techniques, 
research, and development, and in Fed- 
eral Government support. Speaking 
from firsthand knowledge of the U.S. 
shrimp industry, I know that very lim- 
ited amounts of research moneys of 
Federal and State agencies have been 
allocated in the past years for carrying 
out essential research on shrimp in the 
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Gulf of Mexico. The amount of funds is 
certainly not commensurate with the 
present value and the future importance 
of this resource. 

The taxpayers of the United States 
have made a justifiable yet an enormous 
investment-in the atom—some $10 billion 
in all, If dividends—tangible, direct 
money returns to the Government—can 
be earned on this huge investment, then 
in fairness to the U.S. taxpayer they 
should be earned. I submit that divi- 
dends are now being earned on the Gov- 
ernment's modest investment in the AEC 
isotope program and that this program 
is now the only segment of the atoms- 
for-peace program where the Govern- 
ment is receiving direct money returns on 
its investment—these returns taking the 
form of greater amounts of taxes paid on 
profits earned through the application 
of radioisotopes to their industry. With 
the increased use of isotopes in our in- 
dustry will naturally come increased 
benefits to the national economy in the 
direct form of savings reflected and in- 
creased taxes willingly paid to the Goy- 
ernment. The Government benefits; the 
user of the isotopes benefits through 
more profits; and the whole economy 
improves. 

Mr. Speaker, I am certain that this 
body will agree that the AEC isotopes de- 
velopment program with its many, many 
possible applications toward the im- 
provement of our national economy 
through increased efficiency in our in- 
dustry is one of the best bargains ever 
bought by the U.S. taxpayers. Yet, Mr. 
Speaker, this particular aspect of the 
atomic energy program is but an infant 
in comparison with the atomic power 
development program or the weapons 
program. It has barely begun its re- 
search into all of the many potential 
uses which will improve the lot of all 
mankind. I believe that this program in 
the Atomic Energy Commission will, in 
the not too distant future, repay ten- 
fold the total cost of our vast U.S. atomic 
energy industry. I, therefore, urge that 
we at all times encourage and support 
the speedy development within the 
Atomic Energy Commission of its re- 
search and development program to pro- 
mote the wide use of radioactive isotopes 
by both our Government and private 
industry. 


The Descendants of the Adam Wolf 
Family of Blair County, Pa., Have 
Preserved Their Noble Heritage by 
Over a Century of Honest and Whole- 
some Living : 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, 
there are countless examples of busi- 
ness success achieved under the incom- 
parable American free enterprise sys- 
tem yet none of them exceed in im- 
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pressiveness the story of the Wolf 
family of Altoona, Blair County, Pa. 

It was over a century ago that Adam 
Wolf a German immigrant landed in 
Hollidaysburg, Pa., and combining his 
talents as a cabinetmaker and under- 
taker, as was the custom at the turn 
of the century, he opened a store that 
was to prove the forerunner of the larg- 
est chain of independent furniture 
stores in Pennsylvania. 

In the year 1902 Charles E. Wolf, a 
son of Adam Wolf, opened the City 
Furniture Store in Altoona which 
marked the beginning of the first store 
in the present chain of 17 modern fur- 
niture stores, 15 of which are located 
in central Pennsylvania while the other 
2 stores are in Cumberland, Md., and 
Keyser, W. Va. 

George A. Wolf and Herbert T. Wolf, 
sons of the late Charles E. and Annie 
C. Wolf, head the organization, with 
George A. Wolf as president and his 
brother Herbert T. Wolf as general man- 
ager. Their mother Mrs. Annie C. Wolf 
was president of the firm at the time 
of her death. 

George and Herbert Wolf inherited the 
keen business acumen of their parents 
and their high regard for moral values 
in life with the result the Wolf firm has 
enjoyed remarkable success. The 17 
modern stores were developed under the 
direction of George and Herbert Wolf 
who have employed modern methods of 
merchandising that are in the best tra- 
ditions of American business life in the 
retail furniture field. 

The Altoona store, which is head- 
quarters for the Wolf chain, occupies an 
entire city block in depth, is six stories 
high and contains over an acre of actual 
display area. 

A typical family organization the offi- 
cers of Wolf Furniture Co. are sons and 
grandson of the founder, Charles E. Wolf, 
and are as follows: George A. Wolf, pres- 
ident; Herbert T. Wolf, general man- 
ager; Herbert T. Wolf, Jr., buyer; and 
Gerald P. Wolf, treasurer. The firm is 
fortunate in having a large staff of com- 
petent employees many of them having 
from 10 to over 30 years of loyal and 
efficient service. 

This year marks the 57th anniversary 
of the founding by Charles E. Wolf of 
the Altoona store. From the founding 
of the Hollidaysburg store by his father, 
Adam Wolf, over 100 years ago, four 
generations of the Wolf family have held 
the reins of what has become a flourish- 
ing business venture that has developed 
into a virtual furniture empire. Thus 
the theme of the 57th anniversary cele- 
gration A proud past, a promising fu- 
ture —is not only meaningful but an 
accurate description of the experience 
and outlook of the Wolf family in the 
business realm. 

Through the long and successful his- 
tory of the Wolf family its members have 
not allowed their progress in the busi- 
ness field to outshadow their interest in 
their community, State or Nation. 

A member of the family Ensign George 
Anderson Wolf, U.S. Navy, son of Mr. 
and Mrs, George A. Wolf made the su- 
preme sacrifice in defense of his country 
when the Japanese perpetrated the 
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sneak attack on Pearl Harbor. Ensign 
Wolf was among the 1,103 officers and 
enlisted men who went down with their 
ship the U.S. S. Arizona which still lies 
submerged in the waters of Pearl Harbor. 

The present officers of the Wolf Fur- 
niture Co. are all active in civic and 
church affairs giving unstintingly of 
their time, money, and efforts in ad- 
vancing the best interests of the com- 
munity. Thus it is a pleasure to salute 
such a fine American family on the 57th 
anniversary of the founding of the first 
store in the present chain of 17 mod- 
ern furniture stores. 

In conclusion the Altoona, Pa., Mirror 
in the September 5, 1959, issue paid 
tribute to the Wolf family in an editorial 
entitled “It’s Grand Family,” which I 
wish to include at this point in my re- 
marks, together with an article in the 
September 4, 1959, issue regarding the 
anniversary dinner honoring Wolf Fur- 
niture Co. employees: 

[From the Altoona Mirror, Sept. 5, 1959] 

Ir’s GRAND FAMILY 


When families get together a grand good 
time is enjoyed by all, and when the store 
family of the Wolf Furniture Co., comprising 
17 units, held an appreciation dinner at the 
Penn-Alto Hotel this week, tributes were nu- 
merous, gayety prevailed, and every member 
of the family was lauded. 

The dinner was the occasion for awarding 
service insignia to firm members and em- 
ployees with 30-, 20-, and 10-year records, 
and the group is large. 

Previously, 11 won 30-year, 6 20-year, and 
25 the 10-year awards. This year the Altoona 
stores added 2 30-year workers, 4 with 20 
years’ service, and 12 with 10 years, while the 
16 branch stores turned up 1 30-year em- 
ployee, 5 with 20 years, and 19 with 10-year 
records. 

The Wolf Furniture Co. name is a house- 
hold one throughout 17 communities in the 
State and in West Virginia and Maryland 
communities, too, for the firm has shown a 
tremendous growth, thanks to fine leadership 
and excellent employee and supervising 
groups. The employees, however, are given 
full credit for this progress, and the appre- 
ciation dinner most heartily lauded the men 
and women in the organization. 

The founder, Charles E. Wolf, and his wife, 


business its first start, and each 
the business for the sons of the founding 
family to carry on. Grandsons today add to 
the tradition as operating directors. 

The Wolf Furniture Co. family is a happy 
one, as was demonstrated at the elaborate 
appreciation dinner, and everyone shared in 
the praises and in the display of loyalty to a 
firm that has been a leader in advancing 
Altoona, as well as all the communities where 
stores now are operating. 

The evening was climaxed with an excel- 
lent talk by Howard W. Lindaman, music 
man, former councilman, and champion 
pepper-upper in the Altoona community. 
His address drew rounds of applause as he 
recalled the courtesies, the business ability, 
and the fine accomplishments of the Wolf 
family over the years. 

The Wolf Furniture Co. family is certainly 
one to be pround of. It’s one of pep and en- 
thusiasm and loyalty. 


From the Altoona Mirror, Sept. 4, 1959] 
WOLF FURNITURE EMPLOYEES FETED AT DINNER 
EVENT 

The second appreciation dinner in honor 
of Wolf Furniture Co. employees of the Al- 
toona and 16 branch stores was held in the 
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Logen room of the Penn-Alto Hotel Thurs- 
day evening. 

In his opening remarks, Gerald P. Wolf, 
toastmaster, said that the dinner was to 
honor the firm employees. He introduced a 
number of guests, including business and 
professional leaders, 

Greetings were by John Wolf, son of Her- 
bert T. Wolf, and a June graduate of Notre 
Dame University, where he majored in busi- 
ness administration; Herbert T. Wolf, Jr. 
and James Dilling, new supervisor of the 16 
branch stores. 

Growth of the Wolf stores was praised by 
the main speaker, Howard W. Lindaman, who 
recalled his 6 years of experience as a sales- 
man, Mr. Lindaman, a longtime customer, 
traced his store association. 

George A. Wolf, president, presented the 
service awards to the Altoona personnel, 
while Herbert T. Wolf, Sr., made the awards 
to the branch employees and also talked 
about his recent European trip. Awards 
were made to employees with 30, 20, and 10 
years of service. 

Introduced were Miss Zelia Reynolds, a 
retired employee, and Mrs. Marian Stoltz, 
who has 34 years service with the firm and 
was presented a bouquet. 

P. Edmund Riley, introduced as “Mr, Wolf 
Furniture,” with 37 years’ service, presented 
gifts to George A. Wolf and to Herbert T. 
Wolf, Sr. 

The invocation was by Raymond Higgins, 
of Tyrone; the benediction by Raymond 
Kerns. Song conductor was E. E. Rudisill 
and music was by the Alleghenyaires, while 
Karl F. Irvin presented dinner music, 

The Altoona response when the awards 
were made was by James E. Potter, while the 
branch response was by Wilford Fisher, of 
Bellefonte. . 

Recipient of the gold and dlamond-studded 
pins included: 

ALTOONA STORE 

Thirty-year award: Raymond C. Kerns, 
James E. Potter. 

Twenty-year award: Harold Brubaker, 
James A. Goss, Marthella D. Mays, Donald 
A. Wertz. 

Ten-year award: Donald Baird, Robert 
Beasom, James Dilling, Reta Glunt, Edna 
Kimlin, James Knisely, Richard Koch, Charles 
McConahy, Rose Marie Marasco, Oscar 
Schmidhammer, Gerald P. Wolf, Anthony 
Zalfkov. 

BRANCH STORES 


Thirty-year award: Raymond Higgins; 
Tyrone. 

Twenty-year award: Eugene Beckwith, 
Lewistown; William Clemens, Hollidaysburg; 
Wilford Fisher, Bellefonte; Louis E. Patton, 
Lewistown; Arch Rounsley, Lock Haven. 

Ten-year award: Eugene Baker, Hunting- 
don; Robert Conrad, Lewistown; Alma Frahn, 
Williamsport; Walter Goody, Barnesboro; 
Augustus Hussleton, Lock Haven; Leo Isner, 
Cumberland; Charles Keefe, Barnesboro; 
James McNeish, Philipsburg; Ronald Olear, 
Barnesboro; Anna Palm, Lewistown; Joseph 
Parsons, Tyrone; Frank Pavelko, Barnesboro; 
Catherine Rattenni, Cumberland; Wallace 
Riley, Clearfield; William Senson, Tyrone; 
Mary Shoemaker, Bellefonte; Mary Signo- 
rino, Lock Haven; Frank Simpkins, Lewiston; 
Blanche Wilks, Barnesboro. 


A Tribute 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARK W. THOMPSON 
IN THE HOUSE 58 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. THOMPSON of Texas. Mr. 
Speaker, truckdrivers all over the United 
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States are noted for their helpfulness 
to motorists who are in trouble on the 
highways. They take a great and jus- 
tifiable pride in the innumerable reports 
which come in from people who have 
been helped, frequently out of serious 
trouble, by the efforts of some passing 
truckdriwer. 

My attention has just been directed 
to a courageous act by a truckdriver— 
one which in this case saved the lives 
of some Galveston neighbors and con- 
stituents of mine, The truckdriver in- 
volved here went far beyond the tradi- 
tional helping to change a tire, or pull- 
ing a car out of the ditch. He plunged 
into the water and saved some members 
of the Galveston family from drowning. 
The man’s name is William Mount. He 
drives for the Associated Transport Co., 
and is a member of the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Local No. 515, 
of Chattanooga, Tenn. I am indebted 
to the Washington office of this organ- 
ization for the information which it is 
now my privilege to insert into the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp. A letter of commen- 
dation from one of the beneficiaries, Mrs. 
H. D. Dixon, of my home city of Gal- 
veston, tells the story in an unusually 
effective way. The letter follows: 

GALVESTON, TEX., July 14, 1959. 
Mr. Mayor, A 
Rossville, Ga. 

Dzar Mr. Mayor: I tried to call you at 
your office when we first returned home 
from Florida but I was unable to reach you 
by phone, then the long holiday so I am tak- 
ing the liberty of writing to you as I feel that 
you should know about one of your citizens 
as he is truly a man that any city or com- 
munity will be proud of. 

During the last days of June we stopped 
off in Panama City on our way home from 
Florida and on the morning of June 27 we 
went bathing at the beach there across from 
Reid's Traller Courts and Cabins. There 
were four of us, my daughter, Betty Jo, Mrs. 
Albert Vassallo, Cathy Vassallo, and myself. 
After only a few minutes in the water we 
were caught in the undertow and were in 
serious trouble. There was only one life- 
guard on the beach and he had more than 
his hands full with the four of us. Mr. 
Mount, from your city, who lives at 709 East 
Circle Drive, with no thought of himself 
or the danger grabbed the tow rope that the 
life guard had been unable to bring with 
him and swam out to my daughter and 
myself who was battling the undertow thus 
saving our lives, the lifeguard had gone far- 
ther out to the ald of the other members of 
our party and together they brought us all 
in to safety. I have had a pretty rough 
time of it having swallowed a lot of salt 
water and have become completely exhausted 
but other than that with the help of Mr. 
Mount whose bravery and courage will be 
forever in our hearts and by the grace of 
God we are all safe and sound. I feel very 
strongly that Mr. Mount should get recog- 
nition there in your hometown paper and 
also to his church for his very worthy deed, 
and the Florida papers play down any things 
that might be harmful to their tourist trade. 
Mr. Mount is employed by a trucking firm 
but in the excitement we did not learn the 
name of it. He has a lovely wife and three 
darling children. I will truly appreciate 
any help that you might give us on this 
matter. 

I will close thanking you again for help- 
ing in any way that you can to bring this 
matter to Mr. Mount's friends and neighbors. 
The world is a better place for having people 
like him in it. 

Respectfully, 
Mrs. H. D. DIXON. 
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Mrs. Vassallo resides at 2505 Oak here in 
Galveston. Our daughters are 11 years old. 
H. H. D. 


Protest on Award of Contract to Foreign 
Producer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM H. MILLIKEN, JR. 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE EOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. MILLIKEN. Mr. Speaker, for the 
information of Members of Congress, I 
should like to insert in the RECORD a 
copy of the letter which I wrote on Sep- 
tember 9 to the Comptroller General of 
the United States with reference to the 
award by the U.S. Corps of Engineers 
of a contract for hydraulic turbines for 
the Big Bend Reservoir in South Dakota. 
I have particular interest in this matter 
since the low American bidder, Baldwin- 
Lima-Hamilton Corp., is in my congres- 
sional district: 

SEPTEMBER 9, 1959. 


The Honorable JOSEPH Ca: 

Comptroller General of the United States, 
General Accounting Office, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

Dran Mr, CAMPBELL: I wish to protest the 
award by the U.S. Corps of Engineers of a 
contract to a foreign producer of the hydrau- 
lic turbines for the Big Bend Reservoir in 
South Dakota. The low American bidder, 
Baldwin-Lima-Hamilton Corp., has supplied 
the letters of protest which ‘they have sent 
to you. I refer to file B-139912. Your deci- 
sion in this matter will have long term im- 
pact on companies throughout the Nation 
which are selling to our Federal Government. 

Aside from any Buy-American Act consid- 
eration, it is in the interest of the Federal 
Government and of national defense for the 
Government to limit its purchases of hydrau- 
lic turbines to American suppliers. These 
are the prime movers which are supplying 
hydroelectric energy for national health, 
safety, welfare, and defense. These turbines 
are designed to perform over a period of 50 
years or more. Therefore, the original equip- 
ment should be purchased in this country 
so that replacement parts will be quickly 
available in time of war or peace. 

The Baldwin-Lima-Hamilton Corp. has 
stated In its several letters that it has of- 
fered to supply these hydraulic turbines to 
the Federal Government at a fair and rea- 
sonable price. Its bid is based upon work 
to be performed by American labor in Amer- 
ican shops, and equipment to be produced 
from American parts, materials, and supplies. 
Its bid was 100 percent in conformity with 
the intent and objectives of the Buy-Ameri- 
can Act and in support of American enter- 
prise, labor, laws, and standard of living. 
But it lost the contract. 

In its next proposal to the Federal Goy- 
ernment to supply hydraulic turbines to the 
Tennessee Valley Authority for the Wheeler 
Dam, the corporation figured its price on the 
basis of the maximum amount of materials 
and labor that could be purchased from ovez- 
seas and still have the bid called an Amer- 
ican bid under current Interpretations of 
the Buy American Act. The company offered 
hydraulic turbines which will contain 49- 
plus percent foreign-made components and 
materials. These will be made by foreign 
workmen in foreign plants, and will con- 
tribute nothing to the American economy. 
Through this extreme measure, the Baldwin- 
Lima-Hamilton Corp, was able to be the low 
bidder, and at least save a crumb for the 
American workman. 
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Thus, current interpretations of the Buy 
American Act have forced this company to 
purchase from foreign producers fully fin- 
ished castings and other parts, which for 
years they had been purchasing from Amer- 
ican suppliers in support of American wage 
earners, American enterprise, and in con- 
formity with the letter, spirit, and intent 
of the Buy American Act. It is clear that 
current interpretations of the Buy American 
Act are forcing American producers to ob- 
tain parts and materiais from foreign pro- 
ducers in order to compete for sales to our 
own Federal Government, under a statute 
which in the first instance requires the 
Federal Government to limit its purchase 
of supplies to those produced in the United 
States, made from supplies also produced in 
the United States. 

It is your duty, under the Buy American 
Act, to make certain that the contract for 
the hydraulic turbines for the Big Bend 
Reservoir,- referred to in file B-139912, be 
awarded to the low American bidder. Fall- 
ure to repect the foreign bid in this instance 
will set a precedent which will shatter the 
Buy American Act. 

Very sincerely yours, 
WITLIANT H. MILLIKEN, Jr. 
Member of Congress. 


Record of the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service Durinz the Ist Ses- 
sion of the 88th Congress i 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. TOM MURRAY 


OF TENNESSEE ’ 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. Speaker, the 
House Post Office and Civil Service Com- 
mittee in the 1st session of the 86th Con- 
gress has established a remarkable record 
of continuing progress with respect to 
Federal employee and postal legislation. 

The committee record in behalf of 
Federal employees is especially note- 
worthy in the light of the major employee 
benefits granted in the closing session of 
the 85th Congress, including a 10-per- 
cent retroactive salary increase for over 
500,000 postal employees and nearly 1 
million classified employees, a 10-per- 
cent cost-of-living annuity increase for 
260,000 retirees and 80,000 survivors, and 
a number of fringe benefits. The addi- 
tional employee benefits granted in the 
present Congress are particularly signifi- 
cant when viewed against this backdrop 
of liberal salary increases and other 
benefits to which they will be added. 

The record of the committee also is a 
tribute to the diligence, interest, and fine 
cooperation of every member of the Post 
Office and Civil Service Committee. 
Both personally and as chairman of the 
committee I welcome this opportunity 
to express to each member my deep ap- 
preciation for a job well done. The 
members have been most loyal and con- 
scientious in their attendance at com- 
mittee meetings and in the close atten- 
tion they have given to committee leg- 
islation and special studies. In my 
judgment, we have never had a com- 
mittee membership more able, more 
informed, and more devoted to carrying 
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out our complex—and often controver- 
sial—responsibilities. 

This summary is provided with the 
thought that it will be helpful to all 
Members during the recess as a con- 


venient reference to committee actions. 


during the Ist session of the 86th Con- 
ess. 
2 FEDERAL EMPLOYEE BENEFITS 


HEALTH INSURANCE 
The Federal employces health benefits 


program (S. 2162), sent to the President _ 


by the House September 14, 1959, is one 
of the most beneficial employee meas- 
ures approved in any recent Congress. 
There is no finer example of able and 
constructive legislative deliberations 
than demonstrated by our committee in 
taking this extremely complex and con- 
troversial legislation and working out a 
bill that has the unanimous support of 
every committee member, the whole- 
hearted agreement of employees’ organ- 
izations and of private enterprise that 
will provide the services, and the ap- 
proval of the administration. r 

This legislation establishes a health 
program, with the Government sharing 
the cost, to protect Federal employees 
and their dependents against the high, 
unbudgetable, and financially burden- 
some costs of medical services. Em- 
ployees will be able to purchas protec- 
tion, at very low cost, from the oppres- 
sive expenses of normal medical care 
and often crushing expense of major or 
catastrophic illness or injury. The pro- 
gram also improves the competitive posi- 
tion of the Government in the recruit- 
ment and retention of competent civilian 
personnel, x 

Addition of the health program to the 
existing fringe benefits package for Gov- 
ernment employees—which already in- 
cludes retirement and survivor annuities, 
group life insurance, annual and sick 
leave, pay for job-connected injury or 
death, uniform allowances, and other 
benefits—places the Government on a 
substantially equal level with progressive 
private enterprise in respect to employee 
fringe benefits. 

Basic arid extended health protection 
is made available to 2 million employees 
and their dependents—some 4.5 million 
individuals. There will be free choice 
among four separate health plans, in- 
cluding a service benefits plan, such as 
the Blue Cross-Blue Shield organizations 
offer; an indemnity plan, such as now 
offered by certain insurance companies; 
any one of several Federal employee or- 
ganization plans; and a comprehensive 
medical plan on either a group-practice 
or individual-practice prepayment basis. 
The plans will provide a wide range of 
hospital, surgical, medical, and related 
benefits. Both the service and the in- 
demnity plan will include at least two 
levels of benefits. Thus, each employee 
will be able to select the plan best suited 
to his own needs. 

The Government’s contribution gen- 
erally is 50 percent of the cost, but not 
less than $1.25 or more than $1.75 bi- 
weekly for an individual employee and 
not less than $3 or more than $4.25 bi- 
weekly for an employee and family, sub- 
ject to certain special exceptions. Em- 
ployees need not pass any physical ex- 
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amination and, in the event of separa- 
tion from Government service, may con- 
vert their coverage to a private plan 
without physical examination. No per- 
son may be excluded because of race, sex, 
health status, or—at time of first oppor- 
tunity to enroll—age, 

This legislation enriches the Federal 
employees’ fringe benefits package by a 
minimum $222 million annual health 
program, with the Government and the 
employees sharing the cost. It is widely 
regarded among employees as the equiva- 
lent in value of another liberal pay in- 
crease, on top of the 10-percent raise 
granted just last year, É 

OBSERVANCE OF LEGAL HOLIDAYS 

The committee developed and ap- 
proved H.R. 5752, now on the President's 
desk, to correct inequities in existing laws 
which deprive certain Federal employees 
of the right to a workday off when a 
holiday falls on Saturday or an em- 
ployee's day off in lieu of Saturday. The 
bill requires that every employee receive 
a workday off for each one of the eight 
legal holidays every year, regardless of 
the day of the week on which any holiday 
may fall. ` 

OVERSEA TEACHERS 

Public Law 86-91 provides an up-to- 
date system of personnel administration, 
for teachers in schools conducted by the 
Department of Defense for dependents of 
the Department’s personnel in oversea 
areas, which is comparable to the school 
systems in most public primary and sec- 
ondary school jurisdictions in the United 
States. This legislation was developed 
through the Civil Service Subcommittee 
studies in cooperation with the Depart- 
ment of Defense and places in effect an 
Executive recommendation. It is also 
a direct implementation of a unanimous 
committee recommendation contained 
in House Report No. 2109, 84th Congress. 

This act eliminates serious problems in 
the compensation and employment con- 
ditions of oversea teachers which stem 
primarily from the fact that they have 
been employed under civil service ‘laws 
and rules designed for full-time classi- 
fied employees—not for the teaching pro- 
fession. For example, although the 
school year lasts only 9 or 10 months, 
oversea teachers’ salaries have been on 
an annual basis, as in the case of the 
usual classified employees, so that they 
were being paid only nine- or ten- 
twelfths of the annual salary. They have 
been subject to the Annual and Sick 
Leave Act, which is entirely unsuitable 
in view of the school recess periods at 
Christmas and Easter and in the sum- 
mer months. They have been receiving 
no pay or any of the usual oversea dif- 
ferentials and allowances during these 
recess periods. 

Public Law 86-91 removes these teach- 
ers from the Classification Act of 1949, 
the Federal Employees Pay Act of 1945, 
the Annual and Sick Leave Act of 1951, 
and other unsuitable laws and regula- 
tions. They will have a separate salary 
and allowance system adapted to the re- 
quirements of the school program and 
consistent with that followed in the 
school system in the District of Colum- 
bia, No oversea teacher’s salary will 
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be higher than the salary for a com- 
parable position in the District of Co- 
lumbia school system. 

This new law will contribute greatly 
to maintaining instructional and scho- 
lastic levels in schools for dependents of 
oversea personnel comparable to the 
levels which would be available were such 
personnel on duty in the United States. 

OVERSEAS DIFFERENTIALS AND ALLOWANCES 


Another important employee measure, 
developed by the committee through its 
Civil Service Subcommittee studies over 
the past several years, is contained in 
H.R. 7758, passed by the House Septem- 
ber 7, 1959. This bill will improve an 
strengthen administration of overseas 
activities of the Government by estab- 
lishing a coordinated and reasonably 
uniform system to compensate Amer- 
ican citizens employed abroad by the 
Government for additional costs, hard- 
ships and inconveniences incident to 
their working assignments abroad. There 
will be uniform treatment for all over- 
sea employees, to the extent practicable. 

The bill embodies the principle that 
the Government should provide equal 
treatment for its oversea employees in 
respect to the additional expenses they 
incur because of their assignments 
abroad, over and above expenses of 
Government employees in the United 
States, and the hardships, inconven- 
iences, and other differences in environ- 
ment or conditions of employment 
which justify additional compensation 
or allowances. 

The bill consolidates a wide variety 
of existing provisions of law granting 
allowances and differentials for the sev- 
eral categories of Federal employees in 
oversea areas. Provision is made for 
a temporary lodging allowance after 
arrival at a new oversea post and be- 
fore final departure from the post; rea- 
sonable repairs to make substandard 
living quarters habitable; the inclusion 
of water as a utility covered by quarters 
allowances; advance payment of quar- 
ters allowances; allowances for mainte- 
nance of dependents where a separate 
establishment is necessary for them 
away from the post of duty; a post al- 
lowance to compensate for living costs 
higher than in Washington, D.C.; a 
transfer allowance upon assignment to 
a foreign post or at a post in the United 
States between foreign assignments; 
transportation of children—one round 
trip to the United States and back—for 
secondary or college education; a hard- 
ship post differential not exceeding 25 
percent of basic pay for foreign condi- 
tions of environment warranting addi- 
tional compensation; payment for 
packing and unpacking, transporting to 
and from storage, and storing furniture 
and household and personal effects of 
employees assigned to foreign posts; 
Payment of unusual expenses incident 
to the operation of official residences 
suitable for chief representatives of the 
United States, and other, senior officials 
designated by the President, at foreign 
posts; and transportation of the motor 
vehicle of an employee to his oversea 
Post subject to a general limitation that 
only one such vehicle may be shipped 
during each 4 years of oversea service. 
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Home leave, such as now provided for 
the Foreign Service, is authorized for 
other employees who complete 24 
months of continuous service abroad, in 
addition to the usual annual leave. Au- 
thority to accumulate up to 45 days of 
annual leave, now available to classi- 
fied civilian employees abroad, is ex- 
tended to employees of agencies operat- 
ing under the Foreign Service Act or 
related law. Existing income tax ex- 
emptions for foreign areas allowances— 
but not post differentials—are continued 
in effect for the foreign areas allowances 
contained in the bill. 

The value of the additional employee 
benefits provided by this legislation is 
estimated at $3 million annually. 
FORFEITURE OF FEDERAL RETIREMENT BENEFITS 


H.R. 4601, developed in a special com- 
mittee study after adjournement of the 
85th Congress and passed by the House 
April 14, 1959, will correct certain harsh 
inequities caused by Public Law 769, 83d 
Congress, which prohibits Federal retire- 
ment benefits based on service of an in- 
dividual who has committed any one of 
a great many types of minor as well as 
serious offenses. The committee bill con- 
tinues and strengthens the existing pro- 
hibition against any Federal annuity or 
retired pay in the case of an offense in- 
volving the national security of the 
United States but restores other annui- 
ties—including survivor benefits—previ- 
ously denied because of comparatively 
minor offenses having no relationship 
whatever to the national security. In 
many instances the offenses were so triv- 
ial there was no penalty and the individ- 
ual continued in, or returned to, work 
and rendered long and faithful service 
until retirement, In these cases, there 
is no doubt of the individuals’ complete 
loyalty or any semblance of an offense 
against the national security. 

EAELIER COMMENCING DATES FOR RETIREMENT 
ANNUITIES 

Under H.R. 8289, passed by the House 
September 14, civil service retirement 
annuities will commence the first day 
after separation from the service if im- 
mediate benefits are payable or, in the 
case of deferred benefits payable at a 
certain age, the first day after the pre- 
scribed age is reached. Benefits of sur- 
viving widows and children will begin 
the day after the death of the employee 
or annuitant on whose service they are 
based. Under present law, annuities and 
survivor benefits commence the first of 
the month following separation from the 
service or death, as the case may be. The 
bill is particularly helpful for widows and 
children, since their survivor benefits will 
become payable immediately after death 
of the employee or annuitant whereas 
under existing law the benefits are not 
payable for periods of as much as 30 
days after death. 

EXECUTIVE, ADMINISTRATIVE, AND SCIENTIFIC 
RESEARCH POSITIONS 

The committee approved three bills 
authorizing new top management and 
scientific research positions necessary 
for the effective conduct of vital defense 
functions and other essential Govern- 
ment programs. 

S. 1845 authorizes pay adjustments for 
Patent Office Examiner in Chief and 
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designated Examiners in Chief from the 
present $12,770-$13,970 level to maxi- 
mums of $17,500 and $15,150, respec- 
tively; an increase from 146 to 260 in 
the number of supergrade positions— 
$14,190 to $17,500—in the Treasury De- 
partment; and a net increase of 94 in 
supergrade positions available to the 
Civil Service Commission for allocation 
to other departments and agencies 
against a considerable backlog of re- 
quests—of which 20 are earmarked for 
the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, 4 for the Bureau of Prisons, 
3 for the Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion Service, 1 for the Department of 
Labor, 15 for the Small Business Admin- 
istration, and 1 for the U.S. Court of 
Military Appeals, upon justification by 
these departments and agencies. Pay 
of executive positions is adjusted as fol- 
lows: Commissioner of Social Security 
from $17,500 to $20,090; and Deputy 
Commissioner and Chief Counsel of the 
Internal Revenue Service, Administra- 
tive Assistant Attorney General, and Ad- 
ministrative Assistant Secretaries of 
Agriculture, Labor, and Treasury from 
$17,500 to $19,000. The Administrator, 
Agricultural Research Service, presently 
paid $17,500 under the Federal Executive 
Pay Act, is transferred to one of the 
scientific research positions provided by 
the bill. The Departments of Agricul- 
ture, and Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, respectively are granted 10 and 5 
additional scientific research positions 
in the salary range $12,500 to $19,000. 

Public Law 86-36 removes National 
Security Agency personnel from the 
Classification Act since the Agency secu- 
rity functions make it impossible to give 
the Civil Service Commission norma] 
position classification and duty data; re- 
establishes the 50 existing Agency scien- 
tific research positions under the new 
act; and authorizes the Agency Director 
to fix salaries of other employees, as 
justified by levels of responsibilities, in 
relation to Classification Act salary rates, 
with not more than 50 supergrade posi- 
tions in the $14,190-$17,500 range. 

H.R. 6059 increases from 303 to 372 
the number of supergrade positions— 
Salary range $14,190-$17,500—and from 
292 to 450 the number of scientific re- 
search positions—salary range $12,500- 
$19,000—in the Defense Department to 
perform necessary duties resulting from 
the greatly increased complexity and 
tempo of our defense effort. 

POSTAL LEGISLATION 
“CLEAN MAIL” LAW 


Unanimous House approval of H.R. 
7379 completed one of the finest public- 
interest actions ever undertaken and 
brought to fruition by a legislative sub- 
committee in a single session of the Con- 
gress. The bill will greatly strengthen 
the hand of the Postmaster General in 
carrying out his lawful responsibility to 
exclude from U.S. mails matter which is 
so repugnant to public policy as not to 
warrant the privilege of the postal 
service. 

This legislation is the first, and it is 
believed the strongest, step in this Con- 
gress in an all-out committee effort to 
knock “pornography for profit” out of 


the mails in response to rising public 
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anger at the veritable flood of vile mat- 
ter that is bombarding homes, schools, 
children, men, and women throughout 
the Nation. 

The bill also is a tribute to the unflag- 

g zeal and the two-fisted attack of our 
Postal Operations Subcommittee on the 
insidious traffic in writings, pictures, 
movies, and the like—now flowing 
through all ‘avenues of commerce— 
which has become a public scandal. The 
subcommittee, under the able chairman- 
ship of the distinguished gentlewoman 
from Pennsylvania, Representative 
KATHRYN E. GRANAHAN, has developed 
and placed in effect a two-phase cam- 
paign to protect the public, as explained 
in the later discussion of the subcom- 
mittee studies. 

HR. 7379 makes two important 
changes in the law. It extends from 20 
days to 45 days the time in which the 
Postmaster General may detain mail ad- 
dressed to any individual or firm which 
he finds sending obscene or fraudulent 
matter through the mails, The existing 
20-day period is entirely inadequate. 
The only way to stop purveyors of filth is 
to cut off the incoming flow from their 
illicit ventures, as will be done under the 
bill. The second change authorizes de- 
tention of mail when “the public in- 
terest” is affected due to the obscene or 
fraudulent nature of the matter giving 
rise to the detention order, in lieu of the 
existing authority to detain mail when 
necessary for enforcement” of the stat- 
ute excluding obscenity from the mails. 
This “public interest” standard is a tried 
and proved one, under which responsi- 
bilities for the enforcement of other pub- 
lic protection laws, such as the Securi- 
ties and Exchange Act, have been carried 
out successfully in the public interest. 
` POSTAGE RATES FOR BOOKS AND LIBRARY BOOKS 


H.R. 4595, pending in the Senate, re- 
vises and clarifies postage rate provi- 
sions under which books, library books, 
and related materials are mailed at 
Special low rates. Either the third- or 
fourth-class rate or the book rate, which- 
ever is cheaper, will apply to mailings 
of books and certain other educational 
matter. The book rates are extended to 
“sound recordings” in lieu of the exist- 
ing application to “phonograph record- 
ings.” Periodicals may be mailed at the 
book rates in either bound or unbound 
form. Guides or scripts may be mailed 
with films and filmstrips at the book 
rates. Certain meaningless language is 
removed from the book and the library 
book postal rate provisions. 

MINIMUM CHARGE ON THIED-CLASS MAILINGS 
OF ODD SIZES AND SHAPES 

Public Law 86-56 revises the minimum 
per piece charge for third-class mail of 
odd size or shape from 6 cents to 3% 
cents. This revision eliminates serious 
hardship imposed by the 6-cent rate on 
churches, church organizations, nursery- 
men, and other small businesses and also 
removes difficult operating problems 
arising in the Postal Establishment be- 
cause of the 6-cent charge. 

OTHER LEGISLATION 

H.R. 163, sent to the White House 
September 9, credits service—for retire- 
ment purposes—of U.S, commissioners, 
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who are compensated by fees, on the 
same basis used to credit such service 
of other Government employees who are 
compensated by ftes. 

H.R. 8241 eliminates certain inequities 
which have operated to deprive former 
Members of Congress reemployed in ap- 
pointive positions of their earned retire- 
ment annuities. Conditions affecting 
reemployment of former Members of 
Congress are placed on substantially the 
same basis now provided by law for 
other retired Government employees. 

H.R. 6830, pending in the Senate, clari- 
fies the law relating to sworn statements 
by publishers having second-class mail 
permits and extends to magazines the 
requirement—now applied to most news- 
papers—that the sworn statements show 
average number of copies of each issue 
sold or distributed to paid subscribers. 
The publishers support the bill, which 
will facilitate postal operations, 

H.R. 5571, pending in the Senate, 
makes career postal employees with 3 
years of service eligible for postmaster- 
ships at their offices, if otherwise quali- 
fied, even though they reside outside the 
town or the office delivery limits. 

Public Law 86-169 authorizes credit to 
postal revenues of commissions on toll 
telephones in post offices; amounts re- 
ceived by employees for witness fees, 
travel expenses, and subsistence when 
subpenaed to apepar officially in private 
litigation; and collections for loss of first- 
class registered matter not restored to 
the original owner, 

Public Law 86-33 facilitates the train- 
ing of postmasters by specifically au- 
thorizing such training under the Gov- 
ernment Employees Training Act—Pub- 
lic Law 85-507. 

Public Law 86-122 eliminates. from 
Government salary laws an obsolete pro- 
vision which is contradictory to existing 
budget and appropriation procedures. 
The provision elimnated purported to au- 
thorize salary costs, incurred in part in 
one fiscal year and in part in the follow- 
ing fiscal year, to be charged to the fol- 
lowing year appropriations. 

SPECIAL STUDIES AND INVESTIGATIONS 
MANPOWER UTILIZATION SUBCOMMITTEE 

The Subcommittee on Manpower Utili- 
zation has continued its study, begun in 
the 85th Congress, of the contracting out 
of Government responsibilities for ad- 
ministrative and management services, 


especially in the research and develop- 


ment of guided missiles. A preliminary 
report issued by the subcommittee in 
April points out several improvements 
made by the departments and agencies 
since the subcommittee began its investi- 
gation in November 1957. For example, 
the report shows that a recent Navy 
reorganization has corrected overlapping 
and duplication found within the De- 
partment of the Navy missile program at 
the time of the initial investigation. 
Subcommittee hearings last December 
pointed up areas of possible conflict of 
interest in the Air Force ballistic missile 
program. The Secretary of the Air Force 
subsequently issued policy statements 
setting forth guidelines for research and 
development contractors dealing with 
hardware-producing contractors. 


`, 
— 
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Among several other needed improve- 
ments, Department of Defense rotation 
policies for military officers have been 
revised so as to be more flexible and 
thereby reduce personnel turnover. 
Turnover in several key job areas in the 
military departments having primary te- 
sponsibility for missiles was found by the 
subcommittee to be excessive. 

As a continuation of the subcommit- 
tee’s analysis of the missile program, the 
subcommittee chairman on February 10 
requested the General Accounting Office 
to conduct an investigation and furnish 
answers to several basic questions raised 
by the subcommittee in its study of the 
utilization of scientists and engineers in 
the missile programs of the Defense De- 
partment. Close liaison has been main- 
tained with the General Accounting 
Office in the development of this in- 
formation and, when it is received, the 
subcommittee plans to issue a final re- 
port on the utilization of manpower in 
the missile programs, 

Public hearings were held in February 
extending the scope of the study, and 
supplementing the preliminary report, 
on the utilization of manpower in the 
missile program. The hearings, which 
resulted in House Report 688, 86th Con- 
gress, related primarily to the Govern- 
ment’s policy of contracting out the 
training of military personnel. 

This report indicates a policy trend in 
the field of Government contracting 
which if uncorrected may well lead to 
avoidance of primary responsibility im- 
posed on Government departments and 
agencies. The growing habit of responsi- 
ble Federal officials to fall back on the 
contracting device whenever faced with 
a difficult or unpleasant task is a radical 
departure from fundamental principles 
relating to the performance of duties and 
responsibilities of ourGovernment. This 
tends to create waste and extravagance 
and undermines the morale of the career 
Government employees. 

The report recommends that the De- 
fense Department operate its own train- 
ing program for personnel assigned to 
military assistance and advisory duties 
and reappraise its policies relating to 
contracting for management or person- 
nel services and for the performance of 
functions historically performed by the 
Department. 

Working with representatives of the 
Department of Defense, several civilian 
departments, and the General Account- 
ing Office, the subcommittee developed a 
new procedure, in the form of a man- 
power questionnaire, for determining 
employment trends and for evaluating 
manpower programs and policies at local 
field activities. The General Accounting 
Office will use the manpower question- 
naire in the course of its regular audits 
of the activities. This manpower ques- 
tionnaire should provide considerable 
basic information that previously has 
been lost through editorial processes in 
the chain of command. Currently the 
manpower audit is being conducted by 
the General Accounting Office in three 
military installations and two civilian 
field activities. 

During July the subcommittee held 
public hearings as a further continuation 
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of its investigation of the effect on utili- 
zation of Federal employees of the Gov- 
ernment’s policies on the contracting out 
of functions historically performed by 
the Government. Representatives of the 
General Services Administration, the Of- 
fice of Civil and Defense Mobilization, 
and the International Cooperation Ad- 
ministration appeared and testified. As 
a result of these hearings, the subcom- 
mittee set for further consideration cer- 
tain matters, such as the Government's 
policy of contracting out custodial serv- 
ices, the Department of Defense practice 
of allowing defense contractors to inspect 
their own work, and the allowances and 
benefits currently being paid personnel 
sent overseas by the International Coop- 
eration Administration. 

The subcommittee has increasingly 
noted the tendency in the executive 
branch to administer programs by com- 
mittees, often with outside consultants. 
To provide initial data on this aspect of 
Government procedure, the Departments 
of Defense and Commerce have been re- 
quested to furnish the subcommittee in- 
formation concerning their use of com- 
mittees, including, among other matters, 
the number of committees which they 
now have, the composition of such com- 
mittees, and the degree of overlap and 
duplication of these committees with 
other organizations in such Departments. 
The material is due November 1, 1959. 

The subcommittee program for the 
recess period includes the following: 

First. Analysis of new grade GS-15 
positions created in the past year, as a 
followup on House Report 2706, 85th 
Congress, entitled “Legislative Control of 
Federal Positions and Salaries,” which 
` showed that in recent years the entire 
Classification Act compensation struc- 
ture has been rewritten and revised up- 
ward by administrative action. ` 

Second. Hearings in the late fall, in 
accordance with past subcommittee pol- 
icy, at which the military departments, 
other selected departments and agen- 
cies, the Bureau of the Budget, and the 
Civil Service Commission will report on 
progress in improved manpower utiliza- 
tion. Among other matters for these 
hearings, the Department of Defense has 
been requested to collect information re- 
garding the use by the military depart- 
ments of U.S. citizens employed overseas. 
The information will include the number 
of employees by major geographic areas, 
types of work performed, and the bene- 
fits and allowances authorized for these 
employees. 

Third. Onsite reviews of the results of 
the General Accounting Office use of the 
manpower questionnaire referred to 
above. It is expected that these reviews 
not only will point up local personnel 
and management problems at the activ- 
ity level, but also will indicate broader 
manpower areas of interest for the con- 
sideration of top management in the de- 
partments. 

POSTAL OPERATION SUBCOMMITTEE 

The Postal Operations Subcommittee 
devoted primary attention, during the 
ist session of the 86th Congress, to the 
growing problem of use of the U.S. mails 
for the dissemination of obscenity and 
pornography. 


— 
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-The subcommittee conducted an inten- 
sive study directed toward corrective 
measures and held a number of hearings 
and conferences to obtain necessary in- 
formation and recommendations from 
recognized authorized and from leaders 
at all governmental levels and in private 
life. 

The subcommittee study and hearings 
have demonstrated that the circulation 
of obscenity and pornography, and its 
effect on the youth of America, by no 
means are confined to material moving 
through the mails. Lewd and lascivious 
writings, movies, photographs, pictorial 
representations, and other unfit matter 
finds its way into the hands of men, 
women, and children indiscriminately 
from every conceivable source. Although 
the subcommittee’s basic jurisdiction re- 
lates to the postal service, there is an 
equally compelling need to keep this 
filth off the untold thousands of news- 
stands, drugstore counters, comic book 
displays, and other sales devices that are 
so attractive to youngsters. Its ready 
accessibility in these blatant sales offer- 
ings naturally seems to an adolescent to 
indicate its general acceptability and 
thereby builds a false impression in their 
young minds of the true moral stand- 
ards of our society. e 

The truth of the matter is, young peo- 
ple in every city, town, and hamlet are 
being literally bombarded from all sides 
with a loose portrayal of sex that cannot 
help but weaken the moral fiber of these 
future leaders of our Nation. Nor does 


the damage end there. We have positive | 


proof, in fact, of a direct and very 
dangerous connection between the read- 
ing and viewing of sordid literature and 
pictures and the frightening increase in 
juvenile crime and misbehavior. 

Use of the U.S. mails is part of what 
appears to be a master plan for the 
wholesale promotion and condut of com- 
merce for profit in obscenity and por- 
nography. The problem has reached 
such serious proportions as to be of grave 
concern to every decent man and woman 
in America. This traffic in vileness is 
all the more vicious because its product 
is being aimed more and more to the 
young people and children—those known 
by the purveyors of filth to be the most 
susceptible and, therefore, the most 
likely source of ready income. 

Thousands of fathers, mothers, teach- 
ers, ministers, priests, and laymen have 
asked intervention by the Congress to 
put a stop to unbridled dealing in smut. 
Many conscientious citizens have written 
to the subcommittee and to individual 
Members of Congress indicating their 
extreme concern and inquiring as to 
how they might unite with other right- 
thinking people in their communities to 
combat this menace to our society. The 
subcommittee plans to work in coopera- 
tion with these volunteers and with or- 
ganized governmental, community, and 
civic groups which share our objective. 
The subcommittee report entitled “Ob- 
scene Matter Sent Through the Mail,” 
containing findings and recommenda- 
tions as well as a suggested program for 
community action, will be issued ia the 
near future. The report is intended, 
and should serve, to bring the full power 
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of public indignation to bear in this cru- 
sade and to encourage communities and 
civic groups to take effective action 
against the unscrupulous fringe of 
thoughtless people who deal for profit 
in filth and smut with no thought of the 
public welfare. 

The subcommittee held public hear- 
ings in Washington during April and 
May to receive the testimony of the 
Postmaster General and other postal 
Officials regarding the problem of en- 
forcing existing law which declares ob- 
scene matter to be nonmailable. Sup- 
porting testimony was received from the 
legislative chairman of the Churchmen’s 
Commission for Decent Publications; the 
president of the National Council of 
Catholic Men; the executive secretary of 
the Board of Christian Social Action, 
American Lutheran Church; the secre- 
tary of public affairs of the National As- 
sociation of Evangelicals; the director of 
legislation, General Federation of Wom- 
en’s Clubs; and other leading authorities. 
Further valuable information was de- 
veloped at hearings held in Philadelphia, 
Pa., during July, where the subcommittee 
was privileged to receive the testimony of 
a great American authority on the sub- 
ject, Hon. Michael A. Musmanno, justice 
of the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania; 
the U.S. district attorney; the chief psy- 
chiatrist of the Municipal Court of Phila- 
delphia; the executive director of the 
Youth Study Center of Philadelphia; 
and many other law enforcement officials 
and civic leaders. 

On the basis of the results of its study 
and hearings, the subcommittee wrote 
the bill, H.R. 7379, to strengthen the law 
which declares obscene material to be 
nonmailable and to make it a more use- 
ful and effective instrument for the pro- 
tection of the public. This bill, which 
has passed the House unanimously, is 
discussed more fully above. 

CIVIL SERVICE SUBCOMMITTEE 


The ist session of the 86th Congress 
was highlighted by virtual completion of 
the Civil Service Subcommittee program, 
instituted in the 84th Congress, to im- 
prove and strengthen civilian personnel 
administration in the oversea activities 
of the Government. The subcommittee 
report, unanimously approved by the 
Post Office and Civil Service Committee 
and printed as House Report 2109, 84th 
Congress, contains a broad range of 
major recommendations relating to em- 
ployment and working conditions of U.S. 
citizens employed by the Government 
abroad. ‘These recommendations deal 
with four primary areas wherein cor- 
rective measures were found desirable as 
a result of a number of hearings and 
conferences held by the subcommittee in 
eight foreign nations in which the ma- 
jority of Americans employed overseas 
are assigned to duty. 

The first such primary area of recom- 
mendation—that the competitive civil 
service be extended to American citizens 
employed overseas—was placed in effect 
by executive action in the 84th Congress 
in accordance with the subcommittee 
recommendation. 

The second, for the establishment of 
an effective and suitable compensation 
and employment system for teachers and 
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other personnel in schools conducted by 
the Department of Defense for depend- 
ents of the Department's oversea per- 
sonnel, was placed in effect by Public Law 
86-91, discussed earlier, This act pro- 
vides an up-to-date school system for 
these oversea teachers and other school 
personnel, along the lines of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia primary and secondary 
school system, and is expected to greatly 
facilitate and improve oversea school 
activities while at the same time reduc- 
ing personnel turnover and recruitment 
problems to a minimum. 

The third, for clarification and coordi- 
nation of the then widely varied policies 
with respect to allowances and differen- 
tials for the several categories of over- 
sea civilian employees of the Govern- 
ment, is embodied in H.R. 7758, ap- 
proved by the House September 8, 1959, 
as noted earlier. ‘This bill will improve 
the operation of critical defense and 
other oversea activities of the Govern- 
ment through the establishment of a 
coordinated and reasonably uniform 
system of compensating American citi- 
zens for extra expenses and for hard- 
ships and inconveniences incident to 
their oversea assignments, 

The fourth primary area of recom- 
mendation, for the establishment of a 
badly needed medical and health pro- 
gram for American citizens employed by 
the Government abroad, is embodied in 
H.R. 5178 and several companion bills on 
which final hearings were completed 
during the Ist session of the 86th Con- 
gress. Since this bill, like the other 
committee recommendations, is approved 
by the administration, early action is ex- 
pected in the second session to place the 
proposed medical and health program 
for oversea employees in effect so that 
these employees will have appropriate 
health services and facilities on a rea- 
sonably uniform basis. 

The subcommittee report and recom- 
mendations were highly commended in 
a letter from the White House, in these 
words: 

I would like to say first that this was an 
excellent report, carefully prepared and re- 
flecting a comprehensive review of the facts, 
both in the overseas hearings and in the 
staf research. I believe that the liaison be- 
tween your office and both my White House 
offce and the Civil Service Commission has 
been a fine example of cooperative effort be- 
tween legislative and executive branches of 
Government in developing sound legislation 
in this field of personnel administration. 

CENSUS AND GOVERNMENT STATISTICS 
SUBCOMMITTES 

The Subcommittee on Census and 
Government Statistics held hearings 
concerning the 1960 census, and the new 
techniques developed by the Bureau of 
the Census, to utilize modern, high-speed 
elettronic data-processing equipment to 
obtain a faster publication of the 1960 
census of statistics at lower cost. It is 
anticipated that the bulk of the reports 
will be issued at dates 12 to 18 months 
ahead of those corresponding reports 10 
years earlier. 

The Director of the Census Bureau 
described an auxiliary electronic device 
called the FOSDIC, standing for the ini- 
tial letters of film optical sensing device 
for imput to computers. This piece of 
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equipment will be used to microfilm 
copies of appropriately designed census 
questionnaires, read the positioned marks 
entered by the enumerators, and tran- 
scribe the information to tape in the 
form of magnetic spots, ready to be read 
by the electronic computer. The FOSDIC 
tape will then be placed in the electronic 
computer, where the results will be re- 
viewed, tabulated, and finally transferred 
to other tapes for use on high-speed 
printing equipment. 

Hearings were also held on the use of 
electronic data-processing equipment in 
other Government departments and 
agencies. The subcommittee hearings 
disclosed that there will be an increase 
of more than 300 percent in the number 
of Government employees engaged in 
office automation in the next 4 years. 
The present 4,000 employees engaged di- 
rectly in the use of electronic data- 
processing equipment will increase’ to 
13,000 by 1963. 

Officials of the Bureau of the Budget 
and the General Accounting Office testi- 
fied that they saw no danger that the 
growing trend to office automation will 
mean large-scale layoffs for Federal 
workers who have no experience or train- 
ing in automation. They indicated that 
more often office automation has been 
adopted as a matter of necessity in order 
to get tasks done that could not be ac- 
complished otherwise, rather than to get 
current work done by fewer employees. 

It is contemplated that public hearings 
will be held at a later date, at which 
time representatives of business and 
leaders of industry and labor will be 
given the opportunity to testify with re- 
spect to the impact of Government re- 
porting requirements. The subcommit- 
tee’s approach to this inquiry will be 
with a view to reducing the cost to Gov- 
ernment of obtaining and processing in- 
formation and minimizing the burden 
upon business enterprises and the gen- 
eral public. 

Representatives of the Bureau of the 
Budget, Bureau of the Census, and other 
Government agencies will be called upon 
to explain the part their agency plays in 
the Government's statistics operation. 

It is also contemplated that further 
hearings will be held regarding the use 
of electronic data-processing equipment 
by Government departments and agen- 
cies. Inquiry will be made as to the 
position taken by the Bureau of the 
Budget on the findings and recom- 
mendations developed for the Bureau by 
the private management firm in its study 
of personnel problems of the U.S. Gov- 
ernment in the adoption and use of 
electronic data-processing systems. 

The subcommittee undertook a study 
of all statistical activities in the Federal 
Government. Inquiry is being made as 
to how many different agencies are ask- 
ing the same people for identical or sim- 
ilar information. Information will also 
be developed to indicate the number and 
types of reports that businesses are re- 
quired to submit to the various Govern- 
ment agencies. 

Special attention will be given to elim- 
inating outdated reports which may at 
one time have served à useful purpose 
but which are no longer of use. The 
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study will include development of infor- 
mation as to the number of employees, 
and the cost involved, of all departments 
and agencies in the collection, compila- 
tion, preparation, and publication or 
other reporting of statistical data. The 
study will include not only those statis- 
tical activities which the department or 
agency conducts directly, but also those 
conducted by firms or organizations out- 
side the Government under contractual 
arrangements. 

The Federal statistical system is dis- 
tinguished by decentralization and com- 
plexity. Although the Bureau of the 
Census is a large, well-equipped organi- 
zation with a variety of statistical func- 
tions, it has by no means a monopoly on 
data collection and compilation. Over 
60 bureaus, services, commissions, ad- 
ministrations, boards, and other agencies 
have important statistical functions. In 
addition, other agencies, while not con- 
sidering their activities as statistical, 
collect or compile data for administra- 
tive, regulatory, or operating purposes. 

Any serious critic of the public burden 
of Government reporting requirements 
upon business must recognize that a mid- 
dle ground is to be sought. It must be 
conceded that the Government and the 
public, including business itself, need de- 
tailed and timely statistical information, 
and that at least some of it can be col- 
lected efficiently only by the Federal 
Government. However, unremitting at- 
tention must be devoted to limiting the 
burden to the least amount consistent 
with the needs and benefits. In this con- 
nection the subcommittee is in the proc- 
ess of drafting a report entitled. Busi- 
ness Reporting Requirements of the Fed- 
eral Government.” 


A Year of Progress 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES - 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD, I 
wish to include a very interesting edi- 
torial which appeared in a recent issue 
of the National News, official newspaper 
of the Veterans of World War I of the 
U.S.A., Inc.: 

A YEAR OF PROGRESS 


The official year for National Commander 
Fred J. Hollenbeck, of the Veterans of World 
War I, comes to an end in approximately 2 
weeks, During the 12 months that have 
elapsed since the national convention in 
Springfield, Hl., last year, the organization 
has taken on new stature. 

As of August 31, the membership of the 
Veterans of World War I stood at 144,000, a 
gain of nearly 50,000 members. During the 
same period of time, the number of barracks 
amounted to 1,972, an increase of 514 over 
the 1958 total. Three new departments were 
instituted bringing to 43 the State depart- 
ments now functioning. 

True, the group did not fare too well on 
the legislative front. The passage of HR. 
7650 was strenuously opposed by the veter- 
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ans of World War I. But in this instance, 
the cards were stacked against the organ- 
ization from the very beginning. The meas- 
ure was rammed through the House of Rep- 
resentatives under a special rule which vir- 
tually cut off debate. When the bill came 
to the Senate, only Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
of Oregon, put up a determined fight against 
the proposal. He could enlist but 13 other 
Se to go along with his amendment 
which would have granted veterans of World 
War I a pension of $90 per month at age 
65 subject to income limitations. 

This action points up most effectively the 
drastic need for additional members. Only 
by increased membership can the veterans 
of World War I impress the Congress on mat- 
ters of legislation. An auspicious start has 
been made by Commander Hollenbeck and 
his national Chief of Staff M. George Deutsch, 
ably assisted by other national officers and 
the entire membership of the group. 

Many persons, skilled in organization work, 
feel that what is needed is a professional 
organizer who can go out at the barracks 
level and stimulate a grassroots recruiting 
drive. An activity of this nature costs money 
but if successful, would return bountiful 
benefits for the cost of the promotion. Un- 
doubtedly, a variety of proposals will be 
offered at the Louisville meeting and will be 
considered seriously by the delegates to the 
convention. 

Congratulations to the national comman- 
der and his national officers for a banner 


year. 


The Tight Money Policy—Who Loses and 
Who Gains 


_ EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE M. RHODES 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, the Eisenhower administra- 
tion’s fiscal and debt management poli- 
cies have been extremely costly to the 
American people. Tight money, high in- 
terest rate policies have picked the pock- 


ets of the average citizen and the small 


businessman and resulted in windfall 
profits to large banks and other finan- 
cial interests. These administration pol- 
icies have produced a topheavy economy, 
spurred inflation, curtailed our economic 
growth, and brought recession, unem- 
ployment, and unnecessary human suf- 
fering. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include the following analysis of the 
losers and gainers from the administra- 
- tion’s tight money policy, prepared by 
the National Farmers Union and appear- 
ing in their Washington newsletter for 
September 11, 1959: 

Tus Tor Money Poticy—Wxao LOSES AND 
WHo Gains 

Congressional debate about raising inter- 
est rates on Government bonds is highlight- 
ing a critical economic policy which affects 
nearly everyone in the country. Farmers, 
who always need credit to carry on opera- 
tions, have been hit directly by higher in- 
terest rates. They have also been hit Indi- 
rectly, along with a great many other people. 

And the administration's tight money pol- 
icy is getting even tighter, not looser. 

Here are the essential facts on this com- 
plicated subject. Some of the figures are so 
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big that they are almost incomprehensible, 
but they will show how you and your neigh- 
bors fit into the picture. 

HOW DID IT ALL START? 


Nine days after President Eisenhower took 
Office, his Secretary of the Treasury offered 
Government securities at 214 or 2½ percent 
to replace the previous rate of 1% percent. 
This is how the Government regularly bor- 
Tows money to meet expenses, but the in- 
creased rate added more than $30 million to 
the U.S. taxpayers’ bill for repaying the pub- 
lic debt. It was to be followed by a series of 
many similar increases which have not yet 
stopped (although suspended for a while a 
few years ago) 

Why was it done? The explanation was 
that higher interest rates would dampen the 
economy, preventing any further inflation. 

WHO DIRECTED THE POLICY? 


The new Secretary of the Treasury was 
George Humphrey, industrialist and finan- 
cier. His new deputy, who handles mone- 
tary policy, was W. Randolph Burgess, who 
had been board chairman of National City 
Bank, one of New York's largest, and long 
an advocate of higher interest rates. 

Tight money is now a definite part of the 
administration’s policy and is supported also 
by the independent Federal Reserve Board, 
which can help any President keep interest 
rates low if it wants to. 


WHAT WAS THE IMPACT? 


As soon as Treasury borrowings started 
paying more in interest rates, other rates 
were naturally raised to make them equally 
attractive to investors. A vicious circle was 
created which still prevails, because the U.S. 
Treasury is the pacemaker. 

In quick succession, rates were increased 
on private bank loans, farm price support 
loans, FHA loans to home buyers, GI housing 
loans, installment credit, municipal bonds 
and nearly everything involving an interest 
charge. 

WHO BENEFITED? 


Persons and institutions with money to 
lend received a windfall almost immediately 
because they could lend their money for a 
higher return. 

The total benefits to banks, for instance 
were estimated by Seymour Harris, noted 
Harvard economist, to be $600 million a year 
from every 1 percent the Treasury succeeded 
in raising interest rates and ultimately $1 
billion a year by virtue of the general increase 
in total bank assets. (Nearly one-third of 
the public debt is loaned by commercial 


banks.) 


This windfall was all the sweeter because 
it came at a time when bank profits were 
booming. U.S. bank income the year before 
(1952) reached a record high of more than 
$5 billion. 

Net profits, after taxes, also hit a new 
high—$990 million, according to the Federal 
Deposit Insurance Corporation's official re- 
port. FDIC pointed out that the most 
striking earnings development was growth 
of income from loans (interest payments), 
which was 15 percent above the previous year 
and double what it had been 5 years before. 
This trend has continued. 


WHO LOSES FROM TIGHT MONEY? 


Anyone who is a debtor automatically loses 
from having to pay more for borrowed 
money—and some will have to continue to 
pay it for 25 years or so, even if rates on new 
loans go down. There are also other losers. 

Taxpayers: This is the biggest group of 
losers. 

In 1952, before the tight money policy, it 
cost taxpayers $5.8 billion every year to pay 
interest on the national public debt. Eisen- 
however estimates it will cost $8.6 billion in 
1960—an increase of nearly one-half 

This is more than the entire cost of the 
Federal Government in any ‘New Deal year 
before World War II. 
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Between now and the end of 1960, the 
Treasury plans to borrow about $100 billion 
(mostly to pay off maturing bonds which 
were isued at the old, much lower rates). 
Each boost of one-fourth of 1 percent would 
add $250 million to the cost of carrying the 
debt each year. In 20 years it would add 
up to $5 billion. 

An increase of 1 percent on the $100 bil- 
lion borrowing would add 81 billion a year, 
or $20 billion in 20 years, to taxpayers’ bur- 
dens, 

None of this increased cost gives the tax- 
payer any additional service. In fact, it 
eventually increases the cost of whatever 
other services he must buy. 

Effect on other debts: The Federal debt is 
only about one-third of all debts in the 
country—State, local, business, consumer, 
ete. The rest of the debt in the United 
States—over $700 billion—is also affected. 

The economy is paying $8 to $10 billion 
more this year for the use of money than it 
would have paid at 1952 rates, before the 
tight-money policy started. 

About $100 billion of personal, corporate, 
State, and local debt will be negotiated be- 
tween now and the end of 1960. An increase 
of only one-quarter of 1 percent on this will 
add $250 million to the cost of this debt in 
the first year alone. A 1 percent increase 
would add $1 billion the first year. (This 
hits businessmen, particularly the smaller 
ones who cannot issue securities or sell stock 
to raise capital.) ’ 

It also hits community services by rais- 
ing the cost of bonds for public improve- 
ments such as schools, highways, and sewers. 

Effect on individuals: Every person who has 
borrowed money since 1952 or does so in the 
near future has been hit personally by higher 
interest rates. This group includes: 

Home buyers: Interest rates on FHA fi- 
nanced homes have been raised several times. 
In 1952, a $10,000 FHA loan at 4 percent for 
25 years would cost a total of $15,840 to re- 
pay (including $5,240 interest). In 1959, the 
same loan—now cost 514 percent at least— 
will cost a total of $18,000 (of which $8,000 
is interest). 

This increased cost of $2,160 is roughly 
equivalent to one bedroom and a bath. 

Corresponding increases have been ordered 
on GI home loans and have taken place in 
private home financing. 

Installment credit: About 60 percent of 
all auto and major household appliances are 
bought on- installment credit, especially by 
low-income families, of course. 

A mere one-half of 1 percent increase, for 
example, on a $2,000 balance on the purchase 
price of a car financed over 24 months would 
boost total interest payments from $220 to 
$240, or more than 9 percent higher. 

Farmers: The USDA index of interest pay- 
able on an acre of real estate has risen from 
104 in January of 1953 to 189 at the present 
time—a boost of four-fifths. 

Loans available from the Farmers Home 
Administration (only when private credit is 
not vailable) have been boosted from 4 to 5 
percent—one-fourth. 

Cooperative credit institutions such as 
PCA’'s have had to follow the Government's 
lead and increase rates substantially. 

Rural electrification loans are still fixed by 
law at 2 percent, but the administration is . 
fighting for an increase which would double 
interest costs, pointing to the Increased cost 
of Government borrowing as its reason. 


NATIONAL POLICY 


These are some of the hard facts involyed 
in the current reluctance, if not refusal, of 
Congress to give President Elsenhower au- 
thority to boost the interest rates on most 
Government bonds even higher. (Mean- 
while, Congress has felt it necessary to let 
him increase the rate on savings 
bonds so that people will not continue to 
cash them in large quantities in order to 
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obtain higher yields elsewhere on their sav- 
ings.) 

A famous economist, J. K. Galbraith, of 
Harvard, has expressed himself forcefully 
against the administration on this issue. 
“Few things are such a proven failure,” says 
Galbraith, “as the tight-money policy.” 

One reason that long-term Treasury bonds 
cannot be sold at rates below the present 
congressional ceiling, he says, “is that the 
administration has created the expectation of 
higher interest rates. This has caused in- 
vestors and the banks to hold off buying lest 
rates do rise and they suffer a capital loss.“ 

Professor Galbraith declares that the ad- 
ministration's request for still higher rates "is 
thus the result of its own mistaken policy. 
It is a remedy neither for past error nor 
present inadequacy. It presages a further 
rise in all rates, It would in the end be 
damaging to every homeowner, farmer, 
smaller businessman, and other borrower to 
whom interest is a charge he cannot pass on.” 


Congressman John D. Dingell Reports to 
the People of the 15th District of 
Michigan 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, as I do 
at the conclusion of every session of 
Congress, Iam reporting to my people on 
the 86th Congress, ist session. 

During this session I served on the 
Committees on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries and on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

I maintain two offices to serve the peo- 
ple of my district, one in Washington, 
D.C., and the other in Detroit at 7310 
Grand River Avenue. 

I, SUMMARY OF BILLS INTRODUCED BY THE HON- 
ORAELE JOHN v. DINGELL 
SOCIAL SECURITY 


H.R. 3851, to reduce the retirement 
age for men to 60 and for women to 55. 

H.R. 3850, to raise the amount which 
may be earned by social security recipi- 
ents, without reduction in social security 
benofits, from $1,200 to $1,800. 

H.R. 3897 and H.R. 5923, to provide 
that social security beneficiaries receive 
60 days of hospitalization each calendar 
year. H.R. 5923 is identical to the Fo- 
rand bill on which hearings have been 
held and which a number of us intend 
to work to enact next session. 

H.R. 3853, to liberalize the definition 
of permanent and total disability to al- 
low many disabled persons now im- 
properly excluded from disability retire- 
ment to secure benefits under that sec- 
tion of the Social Security Act. 

CIVIL RIGHTS 


H.R. 351, an omnibus bill outlawing 
discrimination in employment, trans- 
portation, housing, and voting, and 
establishing a vigorous Federal Fair Em- 
ployment . Practices Commission and 
Federal Fair Employment Practices 
Code. This bill would outlaw lynching 
and the payment of a poll tax as a pre- 
requisite to voting. 
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H.R. 352, to authorize the Attorney 
General of the United States to file civil 
actions for injunction on behalf of citi- 
zens whose civil rights are interfered 
with or are threatened with interfer- 


` ence. 


H.R. 353, outlawing lynching and 
crimes of violence perpetrated because 
of race, creed, or color of the victim. 

H.R, 354, outlawing discrimination in 
employment because of race, creed, or 
color and establishing a strong Federal 
Fair Employment Practices Commission 
to enfcrce fair employment practices. 

H.R, 4261, to make permanent the 
Federal Civil Rights Commission and to 
enable the Commission to continue work- 
ing for full equality for all under law. 

FEDERAL CONTRIBUTORY HEALTH INSURANCE 


H.R. 4498, to provide for a program of 
Federal contributory health insurance 
sustained by contributions from em- 
ployer and employee alike to.a fund like 
the social security trust fund. From this 
fund each citizen would be entitled to 
full payment of all hospital bills, doctor 
bills and medication. Thus, for the first 
time Americans would be offered a full 
and complete guarantee of effective 
health protection, No longer would full 
and adequate medical care be the prop- 
erty of only the well-to-do. 

UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION 


H.R. 3558, to better provide for the 
needs of the unemployed by establishing 
Federal standards for unemployment 
compensation, so that payments to un- 
employed covered by State programs 
would be two-thirds of the weekly wage 
of the unemployed individual or half the 
average wage within the State, which- 
ever is less, and to provide that duration 
of benefits be not less than 39 weeks. 

MINIMUM WAGE 


H.R. 6239, to increase the minimum 
wage to $1.25 an hour to raise the wage 
level in the low wage parts of the coun- 
try. This bill would reduce the induce- 
ment of industry to move from Michi- 
gan into low wage areas. 

LEGISLATION TO HALT BOMBINGS OF HOMES, 
SCHOOLS, - CHURCHES, TEMPLES, AND OTHER 
BUILDINGS 
H.R. 500, to outlaw transportation of 

explosives in interstate commerce for 
the purpose of destroying homes, prop- 
erty, or life of another. This bill was 
offered to help punish those responsible 
for bombings because of race, creed, or 
color and make vigorous Federal action 
possible in cases of this kind. 

‘When such bombings occurs under this 
bill it is presumed that it was done with 
explosives transported in interstate com- 
merce, which would enable vigorous, im- 
mediate Federal action. 

FOOD STAMP LEGISLATION 

H.R. 5191, to provide for issuance by 
the Secretary of Agriculture of surplus 
food certificates to the needy and persons 
on welfare in the several States. Such 
certificates would be redeemable for 
surplus commodities through regular 
channels of distribution. This bill would 
distribute to the needy many foods not 
available under present wasteful and in- 
efficient programs. I am happy that in 
part through my efforts substantially 
identical legislation has been enacted by 
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this Congress and should shortly become 
law. 
It, LEGISLATIVE RECORD OF THE 86TH CONGRESS, 
18 SESSION 
A, BUDGET AND APPROPRIATIONS 


Contrary to what the President would 
have us believe about his desire for econ- 
omy, his budget requests were cut sub- 
stantially by the Congress. 

In his original budget to the House the 
President requested $74,077,609,151, pro- 
viding for appropriations and other new 
obligational authority. His revised 
budget request to the Senate for this pur- 
pose was $74,859,008,445. The amount 
approved by the Congress was $72,977,- 
598,352, a cut of $1,881,410,093. 

In addition, the President requested 
$6,400 million to provide funds for lend- 
ing authority within the Department of 
the Treasury. The amount approved by 
the Congress was $5,701 million, a cut of 
$699 million. 

The total of all the President's budget 
requests to the House was $80,477,609,151, 
and his revised budget requests to the 
Senate totaled $81,259,008,445. The 
Congress cut this to $78,678,598,352, a 
decrease in the President's budget of 
$2,580,410,093. : 

B. IMPORTANT LEGISLATION ENACTED 
HAWAN ADMITTED AS THE 50TH STATE 


Public Law 86-3 admitted Hawaii as 
the 50th State. 

EXTENSION OF TEMPORARY UNEMPLOYMENT 

COMPENSATION 

Public Law 86-7 extended benefits of 
the Temporary Unemployment Compen- 
sation Act of 1958 for 3 additional 
months to jobless whose State payments 
expired before April 1, 1959. 

SURPLUS FOOD FOR THE NEEDY 


H.R. 8609 extends Public Law 480 for 
sale, barter, and donation of American 
surplus foods abroad but includes new 
provisions similar to H.R. 5191, my bill 
to establish a food stamp plan for dis- 
tribution of surplus foods to needy 
through certificates issued by the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture and authorizes $250 
million to carry out this program. I 
vigorously supported the floor amend- 
ment which accomplished this. 

VETERANS 

Public Law 86-73 authorizes $100 mil- 
lion for direct housing loans to veterans 
and raises interest rates on veterans’ 
loans from 434 to 5% percent, which will 
again make such loans available. 

Public Law 86-211 increases non-serv- 
ice-conected pensions to veterans of 
World War II, the Korean conflict, and 
their survivors, and establishes pay- 
ments based on need. Under this law no 
veteran now pensioned will receive a 
benefit cut. It offers a substantial in- 
crease in benefits to widows and depen- 
dent children, 

RAILROAD RETIREMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT 

COMPENSATION ACT 

Public Law 86-28 increases the pen- 
sion of railway employees and libera- 
lizes railroad employees’ unemployment 
compensation. 

HEALTH INSURANCE PROGRAM FOR FEDERAL 

EMPLOYEES 

S. 2161 provides that the Government 

will pay part of the cost of private health 
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insurance carried by Federal employees 

after July 1, 1960. 

HOUSING, URBAN RENEWAL, HOUSING FOR THE 
LOW-INCOME GROUPS AND HOUSING FOR 
THE AGED 
This Congress enacted S. 2654 to pro- 

vide for housing for the aged, substan- 

tial funds for urban renewal, low-priced 
public housing for low-income groups, to 
extend for 5 years the time during which 
families of veterans have preference for 
admission to public housing projects, and 
to liberalize FHA mortgages to enable 
more Americans to own their own homes, 
CIVIL RIGHTS 


The Civil Rights Commission was ex- 
tended for 2 years on the last day of the 
session by adding a rider to the mutual 
security appropriations bill. This was a 
major triumph in view of the fine report 
of the Civil Rights Commission. 

LABOR REFORM LEGISLATION 


The House and Senate after bitter de- 
bate and conference enacted a compro- 
mise labor bill. Although not in com- 
plete accord with my ideas, I did sup- 
port this compromise labor bill to strike 
at corruption and to eliminate an issue 
which had diverted Congress long 
enough from other areas of important 
legislative activity. 

WI., LEGISLATIVE RECORD OF THE HONORABLE 
JOHN D, DINGELL 


I have attempted to carry out a liberal, 
vigorous legislative program. I have 
taken particular interest in Federal pro- 
grams for research into disease and for 
hospital construction. I have worked to 
expand the responsibilities and capabil- 
ities of the Food and Drug Administra- 
tion to protect our consumers from filthy, 
adulterated food, from foods given chem- 
ical treatments of unknown safety, and 
to protect the Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration from constant attacks by special 
interest groups. I worked hard to secure 
enactment of food stamp legislation to 
help all our. people have an adequate 
diet. 

I have worked for the liberalization 
of the social-security program and have 
testified repeatedly before the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means urging liberaliza- 
tion of this program. 

I have appeared at every opportunity 
before the House Committee on the Judi- 
ciary testifying for good civil rights leg- 
islation and was a sponsor of the dis- 
charge petition which brought H.R. 6127, 
the civil rights bill of the last session, to 
the floor of Congress for vote to become 
law. I am presently active in securing 
signatures on another discharge petition 
to bring H.R. 8601 to the floor for more 
progress in this most important field. 

This bill provides more effective en- 
forcement of the civil rights of Ameri- 
cans. The bill provides stiff penalties for 
obstruction of court orders in public 
school desegregation cases and makes 
flight in interstate or foreign commerce 
to avoid prosecution or punishment for 
damaging or destroying any building or 
other real or personal property a crime. 
It requires preservation of Federal elec- 
tion records and authorizes their inspec- 
tion by the Attorney General. It would 
enable the Federal Government to pro- 
vide for the education of all children of 
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members of our Armed Forces, whether 
or not they are residents on Federal 
property, when public schools have been 
closed because of desegregation decisions 
or orders. 

I worked for legislation to raise the 
minimum wage and to assist the unem- 
ployed of the city of Detroit and State 
of Michigan by enactment of minimum 
standards for unemployment compen- 
sation. 

During previous sessions of Congress 
I supported S. 2888, a stringent reform 
bill requiring registration, reports and 
full disclosure of all welfare and pension 
funds, which became law. During the 
85th Congress I supported the Kennedy- 
Ives bill to reform and clean up corrup- 
tion in the labor movement. That bill 
was defeated by Republican Members 
who wanted an issue and no legislation. 
This session I supported the Kennedy- 
Elliott labor reform bill reported by the 
the House Labor Committee. I opposed 
the so-called Griffin-Landrum bill be- 
cause it was an effort by antilabor groups 
to injure the rights of honest working 
men and women under the guise of strik- 
ing at corruption and racketeers. 

The Griffin-Landrum bill would have 
favored sweatshops and low wage non- 
union areas to the injury of our Michi- 
gan businessmen, industries, and work- 
ers. It would have been a major induce- 
ment for Michigan industry to move to 
low wage areas which under that bill 
could not be organized so that workers 
could achieve a fair wage. 


Multiple Use and the Proposed Wilderness 
Preservation System 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WAYNE N. ASPINALL 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, Uncle 
Sam is a very important landlord. 
Among other properties, he possesses 
large areas of lands containing various 
resource values. Many conflicts arise in 
the constructive conservation and wise 
use of these values. Most of them must 
be conserved, in the general use of the 
term, by the landlord himself but in the 
development and harvesting of those 
which should and must be put to use, 
private enterprise carries the greatest re- 
sponsibility. To solve the conflicts and 
to regulate the private development of 
the public’s lands in the most advan- 
tageous manner for the landlord is a 
continuing and difficult responsibility. 

Recently at the mining convention of 
the American Mining Congress held in 
Denver, Colo., the Honorable AL ULLMAN, 
Representative from the Second District 
of the State of Oregon, delivered a most 
interesting and constructive paper on 
the “Multiple Use and the Proposed 
Wilderness Preservation System.” Be- 
cause of the thoroughness, and yet suc- 
cinctness, with which Congressman 
UrLman presented his subject, and the 
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value that such address can have for all 
Members of Congress, I am pleased to 
insert it in the Appendix of the RECORD: 


MULTIPLE USE AND THE PROPOSED WILDERNESS 
PRESERVATION SYSTEM 


(Remarks of Hon. At ULLMAN, Representative 
from Oregon, before the 1959 mining con- 
vention of the American Mining Congress, 
Denver, Colo., September 14, 1959) 


It is a privilege and a pleasure to join this 
fine convention of the American Mining 
Congress and to participate in your delibera- 
tions on these matters of important public 
policy. As a Member of Congress and of the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, I 
feel a keen responsibility for the wise and 
full use of our vast public resources, 

Congress, nearly a century ago, recognized 
that mining on the public lands should be 
encouraged to develop mineral resources for 
the Nation’s benefit. Congress has since 
settled on a policy of multiple uses of public 
lands on the basis that it Is not in the na- 
tional interest to promote any one use un- 
duly at the expense of other uses. 

A reorganized Federal wilderness system is 
now being sought by some who believe that 
the wilderness is becoming unduly sub- 
ordinated to other uses of Federal lands. 
The proponents of the reorganized system 
define “wilderness” as “an area where the 
earth and its community of life are un- 
trammeled by man, where man himself is a 
visitor who does not remain.” 

My discussion of pending wilderness 
measures cannot be couched in definite 
terms since hearings have not been held by 
the Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs. This, however, does not prevent me 
from offering definite views on the general 
principles and policies involved. 

My statement will cover the background 
of the current proposals, some principles of 
natural resources use, the relationship with 
the National Outdoor Recreational Resources 
Review Commission, and an analysis of 
pending bills, departmental views, and areas 
of disagreement and agreement. 


BACKGROUND OF THE PROPOSED SYSTEM 


The wilderness bill, as it is called, first 
appeared In 1957 in the form of measures in- 
troduced by Senator HUMPHREY and others. 

Apparently these measures had their be- 
ginning on June 4, 1948, when Congressman 
Raymond H. Burke, of Ohio, then chairman 
of the Subcommittee on Conservation of 
Wildlife Resources, Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries, asked the Legislation 
Reference Service of the Library of Congress 
to study the preservation of wilderness areas, 
That study was issued in 1949 as a com- 
mittee print. 

In 1955 an address “The Need for Wilder- 
ness Areas,” was delivered in Washington, 
D.C., by Howard Zahniser, of the Wilderness 
Society. This address was inserted in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD by Senator HUMPHREY 
in February of 1956. 

Senator HUMPHREY'S legislative draft was 
then prepared and it was further developed 
during a conference of the Federation of 
Western Outdoor Clubs at Portland, Oreg. 
in April of 1956, 

Senator HUMPHREY lains that his bill 
assumes that we can přeserve an adequate 
wilderness system without sacrificing other 
programs, but that there will not for long 
be any such areas to be preserved unless de- 
liberate steps are taken now to preserve them. 

Although it is true that there has been 
some encroachment on our Federal and pri- 
vate wilderness lands, it is my belief that this 
threat can be well contained under a sound 
and balanced land use program. 

Wilderness use, I think we should agree, 
is a valid use among others, and should take 
its own place in a multiple-use pattern but 
should not be allowed to violate the basic 
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principal of the greatest good for the greatest 
number. 

We are all aware of the scientific, educa- 
tional, scenic, and recreational aspects of 
Wilderness. The fact that such uses -are 
rather intangible ought not to be allowed 
to reduce their importance as against tan- 
gible uses which can be more readily evalu- 
ated. 

A difficult technical problem In the evalua- 
tion of any recreational use is that no eco- 
nomic yardstick is readily available by which 
to measure it. This is also true of such 
things as fish, wildlife, and pollution con- 
trol, which are not competitively priced in 
the marketplace. This explains the feeling 
of need among many groups to seek protec- 
tion in statutes. 

Also, certain commercial abuses have 
aroused these groups, such as those occur- 
ring so often when the mining laws are ex- 
ploited by nonmining interests for non- 
mining uses. 

The Bureau of Land Management informs 
us that about 9 out of every 10 average 
mining claims are held for purposes other 
than mining. Public lands held for multi- 
ple uses, including wilderness, and not avall- 
able under any other law, can be located 
under the mining laws, with no opportunity 
for consideration of the importance of min- 
ing compared with other uses. 

A result like that in the Al Sarena case 
gives credence to the need for change in our 
mining laws or their administration. 

MULTIPLE USE OF PUBLIC LANDS 

The general principle of multiple use is 
this; Each acre or area should be used for 
the combination of uses in which its pro- 
ductivity is highest. Only in allocating each 
acre and area according to its productivity 
can we expect to reach the highest efficiency 
in satisfying wants. This is the key to wise 
use, which is the essence of conservation. 

Fortunately, most of our land can con- 
tribute in more ways than one to the satis- 
faction of our wants. This is especially true 
of Federal lands that are administered under 
Principles of multiple use. 

Little of our Federal land is limited to 
the output of only one commodity, service, 
or use. Determining which ac and 
how intensively to employ and develop them 
in each use is the basic economic problem 
associated with Federal lands. 

The conflict between the wilderness con- 
cept and downstream water use is well 
Known in the West. It was not until recently 
that emphasis has been given to the nature 
and extent of these differences, 

Sol Resnick, a University of Arizona hy- 
drologist, testified before the Senate Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs that 
upstream operations to produce added water 
supplies his State would be greatly im- 
Paired if the high runoff producing areas 
were to be set aside in a wilderness preserva- 
tion system. 

It is reported that President Theodore 
Roosevelt, a true conservationist, in each of 
six annual messages to Congress, referred 
Specifically to the benefits to be derived 
from reclamation. Speaking of irrigation 
in his message of December 3, 1906, he said: 
“The Federal Government should seriously 
devate itself to this task, realizing that 
utilization of waterways and water power, 
forestry, end reclamation of lands are all 
interdependent parts of the same problem.” 

In hearings held by the Senate Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs several years 
ago, Mrs. Gifford Pinchot outlines the role 
of her distinguished husband in the con- 
servation movement. She said that the first 
of the three great purposes of Mr. Pinchot 
was “to wisely use, protect, and renew the 
natural resources of the earth.” She sum- 
marized by saying, “In other words, the 
greatest good, for the greatest number, for 
the longest time.” 
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It is important that all concerned have 
a clear understanding of the far-reaching 
extent of the present Federal wilderness 
system that has developed under this mul- 
tiple-use concept. In the national forests, 
for instance, wilderness as a proper land use 
has been r ized as national policy for 
over 30 years. As of 1957, there were nearly 
14 million acres in 81 different wilderness- 
type areas within our national forests. 

The national parks are thought by the De- 
partment of the Interior to fit comfortably 
into the wilderness category. I believe that 
that is a fair conclusion, A new national 
wilderness system would add little br noth- 
ing to wilderness use so far as national parks 
are concerned. 

The multiple-use policy has been extended 
significantly In the past several Congresses. 
For example, there is Public Law 585, 83d 
Congress, providing for mining locations on 
land covered by mineral leases: There are 
Public Laws 167 and 359 of the 84th Con- 
gress providing for the surface management 
of unpatented mining claims, and permitting 
mining locations on land reserved for power 
development. There is Public Law 337, 85th 
Congress, providing for the operation of the 
mining and mineral leasing laws on public 
lands in military reservations. There is Pub- 
lic Law 66, a measure that I introduced in the 
present Congress, providing for the recrea- 
tional leasing of the so-called O, and C. tim- 
ber lands in Oregon. 

The economic problem of proper land use 
cannot be solved once and for all. The rela- 
tive productivity of each acre or area for dif- 
ferent combinations of uses changes with 
the changing times—as the population grows, 
as technology develops, as we change our 
tastes or desires. We must have solutions 
to the problem that can be adapted to chang- 
ing conditions, Our success in doing so de- 
pends largely on our accuracy in anticipat- 
ing the extent of future changes. 

NATIONAL OUTDOOR RECREATION RESOURCES 

REVIEW COMMISSION 1 


There nrust be carefully considered the re- 
lationship of the wilderness bills to the work 
of the National Outdoor Recreation Re- 
sources Review Commission, of which Iam a 
member. The Commission from the begin- 
ning has had a mission of reviewing not 
only public recreational resources but also 
public wilderness areas, and the need for 
them. This review is now well on its way. 

I am aware that a distinction is drawn 
between recreation use and wilderness use. 
I recognize that these two uses are not ex- 
act equivalents. However, the overlapping 
area seems te be broad. The wilderness bills 
themselves hold out that wilderness areas 
will be used, among other things, for recrea- 
tional purposes, 

Among those suggesting a delay until the 
Resources Review Commission's report is 
made is the Oregon division of the Isaac 
Walton League. The Oregon division, at a 
1958 meeting with 20 chapters represented, 
did not endorse the wildernéss proposal, al- 
though substantially agreeing with its objec- 
tives. 

The Recreation Resources Review Com- 
mission’s membership includes four Sena- 
tors, four Members of Congress, and seven 
public members. It is chairmaned by Lau- 
rance Rockefeller, of New York. The mem- 
bers are people who have long been identified 
with the broad area to be studied. 


Mr. Francis Sargent, former Commissioner 


of Natural Resources of Massachusetts, has 


entered on duty as Executive Director of the 
Commission, and a capable staff is at work in 
the Commission's office in Washington, D.C. 

The Commission's evaluations are to be 
made on a State-by-State, region-by-region, 
and a national basis. Local and community 
relationships will play an important part. 
The act establishing the Commission defines 
outdoor recreation resources as the land and 
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water areas and associated resources of such 
areas of the United States and Its possessions 
which provide or may in the future provide 
opportunities for outdoor recreation, irre- 
spective of ownership. à 

The Commission expects to serve as a 
clearinghouse of information and ideas. Its 
review will cut across all activities dealing 
with outdoor land use. Its work is already 
in progress. 

It seems desirable as orderly legislative 
procedure to have available the facts and 
conclusions developed by the Commission be- 
fore any far-reaching change is made in our 
Federal wilderness system. 

We are looking to the Commission to rec- 
ommend reasonable standards for the recre- 
ational use of Federal lands, including 
wilderness. Catastrophe to wilderness use 
could not occur before September of 1961 
when the Commission's conclusions are to be 
reported. 

PENDING LEGISLATION AND DEPARTMENTAL 

VIEWS 


There is no single wilderness bill before 
the Congress, Actually 11 bills are pending 
before the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. The typical bill reflects modifica- 
tions based on Senate hearings and discus- 
sions in the preceding Congress. The bill's 
purpose has been editorially described as a 
“modest innovation.” 

The typical bill blankets all existing Fed- 
eral wilderness areas into a National Wilder- 
ness Preservation System. The System 
would serve the public purposes of recrea- 
tional, scenic, scientific, educational, con- 
servation, and historical use and enjoyment, 
at the same time leaving the areas unim- 
paired for future use as wilderness, The 
national forests would continue to be used 
for multiple purposes including wilderness. 

Contained are procedures for bringing na- 
tional forest lands, national park system 
lands, national wildlife lands, Indian lands, 
and Federal lands of other classes within 
the system. Public notice and public hear- 
ings are provided for. Deadlines are pre- 
scribed. Apparently the final decisions in 
cases of protest would be made by the heads 
of agencies, reviewable by the courts only 
under extraordinary circumstancs. 

Also provided are procedures to accomplish 
later adjustments such as area additions and 
eliminations. Each of these, so far as new 
authority granted in the bill is concerned, 
would become effective only after a waiting 
period during which Congress might adopt 
an opposing concurrent resolution. 

The measures prohibit use by commercial 
enterprises conflicting with wilderness pur+ 
poses. Of special interest to miners is a 
provision that would allow prospecting and 
mining in a particular national forest area, 
along with water and related road projects, 
only if the President determines that such 
use will serve the public ſnterest. 

The bill would establish a new Federal 
agency—the National Wilderness Preserva- 
tion Council. 

The House Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs has held no hearings but has 
avatlable the record of Senate hearings and 
has received the views of severa] depart- 
ments. 

The Department of the Interior feels that 
the traditional method of establishing or 
adding to national parks by act of Congress 
would be preferable to the procedure offered 
by the bill. Under the Department's recom- 
mendation, the highest and best use of each 
proposed wilderness unit would be indi- 
vidually examined. 

The Department of Agriculture sees no 
need for the National Wilderness Preserva- 
tion Council, The Department asked that 
the bill be amended to allow 15 years in 
which to determine the wilderness status of 
present primitive areas, now being restudied 
and reclassified, 
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The merit of the departmental conclusions, 
and that of all other matters associated with 
the pending bills, remain for the considera- 
tion of the committee. 


AREAS OF DISAGREEMENT AND AGREEMENT 


In conclusion, it seems evident that the 
discussion and hearings to date have indi- 
cated substantial areas of disagreement and 
agreement. 

My own reaction is that the main disagree- 
ment to be resolved pertains to the proper 
organization of governmental control of 
Federal land use in general. 

The users of Federal lands organize them- 
selves into groups to influence Federal land- 
use policies and decisions and such action 
is often effective. A persistent question for 
the land administrator is how much weight 
to give to the presentation of a given point 
of view, especially if opposing views are not 
present or are not organized. 

The most tragic blunders in public land 
administration usually have resulted from 
listening to only one of the affocted sides or 
groups. 

A few years ago the Presidential Advisory 
Commission on Water Resources Policy con- 
cluded that the greatest single weakness in 
Federal water-resource programs was the 
lack of coordination between Federal agen- 
cles and with State and local interests. I 
suspect that this is also true in Federal 
land-use programs affecting wilderness and 
other uses. 

In this respect the statement of Arthur 
M. Roberts, of the Forestry and Conservation 
Association, during Senate hearings on wil- 
derness legislation, is significant. He said: 
“The bill implies a dissatisfaction with the 
competence of the professional forester and 
the career land administrator. It would set 
the precedent of making Federal land-use 
decisions by a balance of political pressures 
rather than by the discretion of experienced 
career administrators as at present.” 

The point has been made that the quality 
of wilderness areas to be preserved, and not 
quantity alone, is important. I was im- 
pressed by a statement before the Senate 
Interior Committee by Keith Petrie, who 
styled himself as a “devoted believer in wil- 
derness areas,” but who wisely asked: 
“Wouldn't it be more logical to set aside 
smaller areas and maintain a true wilder- 
ness status along with some other areas 
where horses could be used, and other areas 
where mechanical transportation can be 
used?” His question suggests that greater 
fiexibility of land use and control is needed 
than can be obtained through actions that 
can be taken only by the Congress or the 
President. 

Concerning the present Federal program, 
I was particularly impressed by a grassroots 
statement which was made by Virlis L. 
Fischer, past president of the Mazamas, the 
well-known Oregon mountaineer club. 
Fischer is a man who has visited on foot 
every wilderness-type area in the States of 
Oregon and Washington. He stated that 
“the wilderness is not likely to disappear, 
because the Forest Service is doing an excel- 
lent and thoroughly commendable job of 

git.” Icould venture the observa- 
tion here that some commercial interests 
think that the preservation job of the Forest 
Service is a bit too thorough. 

Fischer went on to say: “I further believe, 
and it has been well demonstrated, that pub- 
lic opinion is powerful enough to protect 
the parks in time of emergency from the 
vagaries of an undependable Secretary.” He 
added: “It is even good for public opinion 
to assert itself on occasion.” 

There is wide agreement, I am sure, as 
Senator Jackson has phrased it, that it Is 
the obligation of this generation to preserve 
for future generations a quantity of wilder- 
ness in its untrammeler, natural state.” 

The area of difference lies in how to accom- 
plish this, the amount and location of areas 
to be retained in wilderness-like status, and 
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how to reconcile the wilderness uses with 
other uses, in small areas and in large, so as 
best to serve the interests of people, locally, 
regionally, and nationally, and best to ad- 
minister the Federal lands as a public trust. 


PROCEEDINGS SUBSEQUENT TO 
SINE DIE ADJOURNMENT 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 
ENROLLED 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
on September 17, 1959, that committee 
had examined and found truly enrolled 
bills and joint resolutions of the House 
of the following titles: 

H.R. 47. An act to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide a personal 
exemption for children placed for adoption 
and to clarify certain provisions relating to 
the election of small business corporations 
as to taxable status; 

HR.3254. An act for the relief of Thomas 
Forman Screyen, Julia Screven Daniels, and 
May Bond Screven Rhodes; 

H.R. 4938. An act to amend the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act of 1938 to extend for 
2 years the definition of “peanuts” which ‘is 
now in effect; 

H.R. 5711, An act granting the consent 
and approval of Congress to the Wabash 
Valley compact, and for related purposes; 

H.R. 5733. An act for the rellef of Park 
National Bank; 

H.R. 6059. An act to provide additional 
civilian positions for the Department of De- 
fence for purposes of scientific research and 
development relating to the national de- 
fense, to improve the management of the 
activities of such Department, and for other 
purposes; 

H.R. 6067. An act to amend section 4544 
of the Revised Statutes of the United States 
to provide that, if the money and effects of 
@ deceased seaman paid or delivered to a 
district court do not exceed in value the sum 
of $1,500, such court may pay and deliver 
such money and effects to certain persons 
other than the legal personal representative 
of the deceased seaman; 

HR. 6190. An act to direct the Secretary 
of the Army to convey the Army and Navy 
General Hospital, Hot Springs National Park, 
Ark. to the State of Arkansas, and for other 
purposes; 

H.R. 6672. An act to authorize longer term 
lenses of Indian lands on the Agua Caliente 
(Palm Springs) Reservation; 5 

H.R. 7452. An act for the relief of William 
B. Jackson; 

H.R. 7476. An act to extend the duration 
of the Federal air pollution control law, and 
for other purposes; 

H.R. 8385. An act making appropriations 
for mutual security and related agencies for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1960, and for 
other purposes; 

H.R. 8202. An act to amend the District of 
Columbia Stadium Act of 1957 with respect 
to motor-vehicle parking areas, and for other 
purposes; 

HR. 8437, An act to provide for the rein- 
statement and validation of U.S, ofl and gas 
lease BLM 028500; 

H.R. 8464. An act to amend the act of 
October 24, 1951, to provide salary increases 
for the police for the National Zoological 
Park; 

H.R. 8685. An act to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide for the 
Presidential appointment of a Chief Counsel 
for the Internal Revenue Service, and for 
other p ; and 

H.J. Res. 531. Joint resolution establishing 
that the second regular session of the 86th 
Congress convene at noon on Wednesday, 
January 6, 1960. 
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ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT RESO- 
LUTION SIGNED 


Pursuant to the authority granted the 
Speaker by House Concurrent Resolu- 
tion 439, 86th Congress, he did on Sep- 
tember 17, 1959, sign enrolled bills and, 
a joint resolution of the following 
titles: 

H.R. 47. An act to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide a personal 
exemption for children placed for adoption 
and to clarify certain provisions relating to 
the election of small business corporations 
as to taxable status; 

HR. 3254. An act for the relief of Thomas 
Forman Screven, Julia Screven Daniels, and 
May Bond Screven Rhodes; 

HR. 4938. An act to amend the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act of 1938 to extend for 
2 years the definition of “peanuts” which 
is now in effect; 

H.R. 5711. An act granting the consent 
and approval of Congress to the Wabash 
Valley Compact, and for related purposes; 

H.R.5733. An act for the relief of Park 
National Bank; 

H.R. 6059. An act to provide additional 
civilian positions for the Department of 
Defense for purposes of scientific research 
and development relating to the national 
defense, to improve the management of the 
activities of such Department, and for other 
purposes; 

HR. 6067. An act to amend section 4544 
of the Revised Statutes of the United States 
to provide that, if the money and effects 
of a deceased seaman paid or delivered to 
a district court do not exceed in value the 
sum of $1,500, such court may pay and 
deliver such money and effects to certain 
persons other than the legal personal rep- 
resentative of the deceased seaman; 

H.R. 6190. An act to direct the Secretary 
of the Army to convey the Army and Navy 
General Hospital, Hot Springs National Park, 
Ark., to the State of Arkansas, and for other 
purposes; 

H.R. 6572. An act to authorize longer term 
leases of Indian lands on the Agua Caliente 
(Palm Springs) Reservation; 

H.R. 7452. An act for relief of William B, 
Jackeon; 

H.R. 7478. An act to extend the duration 
of the Federal air pollution control law, and 
for other purposes; 

HR. 8385. An act making appropriations 
for mutual security and related agencies for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1960, and for 
other purposes; 

H.R. 8392. An act to amend the District 
of Columbia Stadium Act of 1957 with re- 
spect to motor-vehicle parking areas, and 
for other purposes; 

H.R. 8437. An act to provide for the rein- 
statement and validation of U.S. oil and gas 
lease BLM 028500; 

EHER. 8464. An act to amend the act of 
October 24, 1951, to provide salary increases 
for the police for the National Zoological 
Park; 

HR. 8685. An act to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1054 to provide for the 
Presidential appointment of a Chief Counsel 
for the Internal Revenue Service, and for 
other purposes; and 

H.J. Res. 531. Joint resolution establishing 
that the sccond regular session of the 86th 
Congress convene at noon on Wednesday, 
January 6, 1960. 


And enrolled bills of the Senate as 
follows: 

8.1473, An act to repeal the act of May 27, 
1912, which authorized and directed the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury to sell certain land 
to the First Baptist Church of Plymouth, 
Mass.; 

S. 1944. An act to amend the Bankruptcy 
Act in regard to the verification of pleadings; 

S. 2162. An act to provide a health bene- 
fits program for Government employees; 
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S. 2282. An act to amend the act of July 17, 
1952; 

S. 2319. An act for the relief of Sergiusz 
Rudczenko; 

S. 2382. An act to authorize the Secretary 
of the Army to credit equipment installation 
ton, Oreg., certain lands at the John Day 
lock and dam project; and 

S. 2655. An act to authorize the Secretary 
of the Army to credit equipment installation 
costs against rental under lease to Union 
Township of LaPorte County, Ind. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 
PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, subsequent to 
the sine die adjournment of the Con- 
gress, reported that on the following 
dates that committee had presented to 
the President for his approval bills and 
joint resolutions of the House of the fol- 
lowing titles: 

On September 17, 1959: 

H.R. 47. An act to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide a personal 
exemption for children placed for adoption 
and to clarify certain provisions relating to 
the election of small business corporations 
as to taxable status: 

ER. 3254. An act for the relief of Thomas 
Forman Screven, Julia Screven Daniels, and 
May Bond Screven Rhodes; 

H.R. 4938. An act to amend the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act of 1938 to extend for 2 years 
the definition of peanuts“ which is now in 
effect; 

HR. 5711. An act granting the consent and 
approval of Congress to the Wabash Valley 
Compact, and for related purposes; 

H.R. 5733. An act for the relief of Park 
National Bank; 

H. R. 6059. An act to provide additional 
civilian positions for the Department of De- 
fense for purposes of scientific research and 
development relating to the national defense, 
to improve the management of the activities 
of such Department, and for other purposes: 

HR. 6067. An act to amend section 4544 
of the Revised Statutes of the United States 
to provide that, if the money and effects of 
@ deceased seaman paid or delivered to a 
district court do not exceed in value the sum 
of $1,500, such court may pay and deliver 
such money and effects to certain persons 
Other than the legal personal representative 
of the deceased seaman; 

HR. 6190. An act to direct the Secretary 
of the Army to convey the Army and Navy 
General Hospital, Hot Springs National Park, 
Ark., to the State of Arkansas, and for other 
Purposes; 

HR. 6672. An act to authorize longer term 
leases of Indian lands on the Agua Caliente 
(Palm Springs) Reservation; - 


HR. 7452. An act for the relief of William “ 


B. Jackson; 

H.R. 7476. An act to extend the duration 
of the Federal air pollution control law, and 
Tor other purposes; 

HR. 8385. An act making appropriations 
for mutual security and related agencies for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1960, and for 
Other purposes; - 

H.R. 8392. An act to amend the District 
of Columbia Stadium Act of 1957 with respect 
to motor-vehicle parking areas, and for other 
Purposes; 

H.R. 8437. An act to provide for the rein- 
Statement and validation of US, oil and gas 
lease BLM 028500; 

H.R. 8464. An act to amend the act of 
Ostober 24, 1951, to provide salary increases 
15 the police for the National Zoological 

ark: 

HR. 8685, An act to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide for the Presi- 
dential appointment of a Chief Counsel for 
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the Internal Revenue Service, and for other 
purposes; and 

H.J. Res. 531. Joint resolution establishing 
that the second regular session of the 86th 
Congress convene at noon on Wednesday, 
January 6, 1960. 


LAWS AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OF 
THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


CODE or LAWS OF THE UNITED STATES 


TITLE 44, SECTION 181, CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 
AND INDEXES.—The Joint Committee on 
Printing shall have control of the ar- 
rangement and style of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, and while providing that 
it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 
port of proceedings shall take all needed 
action for the reduction of unnecessary 
bulk, and shal! provide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record semimonthly during the sessions 
of Congress and at the close thereof. 
(Jan. 12, 1895, c. 23, § 13, 28 Stat. 603.) 

TITLE 44, SECTION 182b. SAME; InLus- 
TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS.—No maps, dla- 
grams, or illustrations may be inserted in 
the Record without the approval of the 
Joint Committee on Printirg. (June 20, 
1936, c. 630, § 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 


Pursuant to the foregoing statute and in 
order to provide for the prompt publication 
and delivery of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the 
Joint Committee on Printing has adopted the 
following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates is 
respectfully invited: 

1. Arrangement oj the daily Record.—The 
Public Printer will arrange the contents of 
the daily Recorp as follows: First, the Senate 
proceedings; second, the House proceedings; 
third, the Appendix: Provided, That when the 
proceedings of the Senate are not received in 
time to follow this arrangement, the Public 
Printer may begin the Recorp with the House 
proceedings. The proceedings of each House 
and the Appendix shall each begin a new 
page, with appropriate headings centered 
thereon. 

2. Type and style.— The Public Printer shall 
print the report of the proceedings and de- 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the Official Reporters of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, in 714-point type; 
and all matter included in the remarks or 
speeches of Members of Congress, other than 
their own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be inserted 
in the Record shall be printed in 614-point 
type; and all rollcalls shall be printed in 
6-point type. No italic or black type nor 
words in capitals or small capitals shall be 
used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
unusual indentions be permitted. These re- 
strictlons do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is necessary, 

3. Return of manuscript—When manu- 
script is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o’clock p. m. in 
order to insure publication in the RECORD is- 
sued on the following morning; and if all of 
said manuscript is not furnished at the time 
specified, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the Record for 1 day. In no 
case will a speech be printed in the Recoap of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o'clock midnight. 

4. Tabular matter—The manuscript of 
speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Recorp shall be in the hands 
of the Public Printer not later than 7 o'clock 
p. m., to insure publication the following 
morning, 

5. Proof furnished.—Proofs of “leave to 
print” and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in the 
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publication of the regular proceedings of 
Congress. Advance speeches shall be set in 
the Recorp style of type, and not more than 
six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem- 
bers without charge. 

6. Notation of withheld remarks.—If manu- 
script or proofs have not been returned in 
time for publication in the proceedings, the 
Public Printer will insert the words “Mr, 
addressed the Senate (House or Com- 
mittee). His remarks will appear hereafter 
in the Appendix,” and proceed with the 
printing of the Record, 

7. Thirty-day limit—The Public Printer 
shall not publish in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD any speech or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a period ex- 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date when 
its printing was authorized: Provided, That 
at the axpiration of each session of Congress 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee. 

8. Corrections —The permanent RECORD is 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after each dally publication is issued; there- 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Public 
Printer within that time: Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each session 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 
Provided further, That no Member of Con- 
gress shall be entitled to make more than 
one revision, Any revision shall consist only 
of corrections of the original copy and shall 
not include deletions of correct material, 
substitutions for correct material, or addi- 
tions of new subject matter. 

9. The Public Printer shall not publish in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the full report or 
print of any committee or subcommittee 
when said report or print has been previously 
printed. This rule shall not Le construed to 
apply to conference reports. 

10. Appendix to daily Record When either 
House has granted leave to print (1) a speech 
not delivered in either House, (2) a news- 
paper or magazine article, or (3) any other 
matter not germane to the proceedings, the 
same shall be published in the Appendix 
except in cases of duplication. In such cases 
only the fitst item received in the Govern- 
ment Printing Office will be printed. This 
rule shall not apply to quotations which 
form part of a speech of a Member, or to an 
authorized extension of his own remarks: 
Provided, That no address, speech, or article 
delivered or released subsequently to the final 
adjournment of a session of Congress may be 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

11. Estimate of cost—No extraneous matter 
in excess of two pages in any one instance 
may be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
by a Member under leave to print or to ex- 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript is 
accompanied by an estimate in writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by the Member when 
such leave is requested; but this rule shall 
not apply to excerpts from letters, tele- 
grams, or articles presented in connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of de- 
bate or to communications from State legis- 
latures, addresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member of Congress. For the 
purposes of this regulation, any one article 
printed in two or more parts, with or with- 
out individual headings, shall be considered 
as a single extension and the two-page rule 
shall apply. The Public Printer or the Official 
Reporters of the House or Senate shall return 
to the Member of the respective House any 
matter submitted for the CONGRESSIONAL 
Rrconẽůn which is in contravention of this 
paragraph. 

12. Official Reporters—The Official Report- 
ers of ench House shall 8 ee 3 
script and prepare headings for all matter 
be printed in the Appendix, and shall make 
suitable reference thereto at the proper place 
in the proceedings. 
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Housing the Aged: A Lesson From Europe 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE A. KASEM 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. KASEM. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
major problems facing us today, and a 
Problem that will increase to monu- 
mental proportions if broad steps are 
not taken soon, concerns the care of 
our aged. 

While in Europe attending the 14th 
International Convention of Local Au- 
thorities, Mayor Owen Lewis, of La- 
Verne, Calif., kindly consented to extend 
his trip and make a thorough study for 
me on how the problems confronting 
many of the nations of Western Europe 
regarding the aged are being met. 

I am certain that every one of my col- 
leagues will benefit by reading the excel- 
lent and comprehensive report Mayor 
Lewis has made to me. The full text is 
as follows: 

Report TO Hon. GEORGE KASEM, MEMBER OF 
Concness, By OWEN H. Lewis, Mayor, Crry 
oy LAVERNE, CALIF., ON CARE OF THE AGED 
In EUROPEAN Nations Vistrep BY MAYOR 
Lewis IN 10 Ws! Tour oF WEST GER- 
MANY, ENGLAND, HOLLAND, DENMARK, NOR- 
WAY, SWEDEN, ÀUSTRIA, SWITZERLAND, ITALY, 
France, AND BELGIUM, Mar 21-JuLY 27, 
1959 
My recent tour of Europe permitted me to 

witness what may be the most epochal 

change in the history of the Continent. 

Everywhere I went I was struck by the dy- 

namics of reconstruction after the world’s 

Most destructive war, Today, hardly a trace 

Of the global holocaust remains. Even cities 

like Hamburg and Rotterdam, 80 percent de- 

Stroyed by allied bombing raids, have almost 

completely obliterated the scars of conflict. 

Towering apartment houses, bustling fac- 

tories and new superhighways are the char- 

acteristics of these reborn cities. 

No nation in Europe has escaped the mod- 
ern boom of construction and facelifting. 
An American, touring the continent in 1959, 
cannot help but feel the pulsating rythm 
of progress. Our image of our European 
neighbors as picturesque, but backward 
Countries, must be cast aside. Instead, we 
must adopt a new attitude of admiration for 
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their courage and strength in the face of 
monumental adversity. We must benefit by 
the lessons to be learned from their recon- 
struction and study. the areas in which older 
cultures than ours have produced social con- 
ditions near the ideal for many segments 
of their population. 

At your request, my attention was directed 
during my tour to the conditions in which 
the aged of these nations live. Generally 
speaking, Europe’s over-65 citizens are en- 
joying a standard of living measurably high- 
er than they had before World War II. As 
the war-torn countries have swept away the 
rubble of battle and struggled toward a new 
destiny in the nuclear age, they have shed 
many 19th century social concepts in favor 
of new standards geared to an economy of 
abundance. 

This is particularly true in the field of the 
aged and aging. Paradoxically, it was the 
extent of destruction during World War II 
that fostered some of the great social ad- 
vances I witnessed. In the area of housing, 
for instances, this was a notable factor. 
Square mile after square mile of many cities 
had been leveled by opposing forces. Recon- 
struction was an immediate necessity when 
the shooting had stopped. Thanks to Amer- 
ican economic aid, our allies and conquered 


“enemies were enabled to undertake this re- 


building on a scale never before attempted. 
Broad, long-range planning was not only 
possible, but imperative. Older citizens have 
benefitted spectacularly. 

In Rome the visitor is impresséd by the 
beehive activity in housing construction. 
Unlike American cities, Europe’s metropoli- 
tan centers are vast complexes of apartment 
buildings. Surburbia, as we know it, is 


virtually nonexistent. Consequently, huge 


apartment projects are the rule, under strict 
governmental supervision and, sometimes, 


control. A rigid percentage of new housing 
is earmarked for the elderly. Low rents are 
the policy, and applicants are strictly 
screened to make certain that those in the 
greatest need receive the first available fa- 
cilities. While Italy is not among the most 
prosperous of the Continent’s recovered na- 
tions, it is making huge strides in providing 
for its senior citizens, so that eventually 
all may enjoy their declining years in decent 
dwellings in economic security. In the 
years to come, it is entirely possible that 
Italy may rid her teeming cities of the slums 
in which the elderly and needy were con- 
demned in the prewar years. 

My 5 days in Rome were busy ones. How- 
ever, with the cooperation of the municipal 
government and our own U.S. consular ofi- 
cials, I was able to visit most of the city's 
important housing developments. Func- 
tional architecture is characteristic of all 
of these vast projects, At the same time, 
lines and masses combine to offer a beautiful 
simplicity of design that will make these 
monolithic structures impervious to shifting 
tastes in generations to come. 

Of all the European nations, the most 
breathtaking to an American is West Ger- 
many. Bolstered by American aid and 
spurred on more recently by an unparalleled 
industrial boom, West Germany is the un- 
disputed leader in European progress. Her 
cities—West Berlin, Frankfurt, Hamburg, 
Munich, and others—are gleaming jewels of 
modern architecture. Here, too, the mush- 
rooming population of elderly men and 
women is recognized by 8 baia 

locks of new apartment buildings are given 
8 g Because West Ger- 


with a pension equal 
month, West Germany's older people enjoy 
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the most abundant retirement in the world Fax Is not compulsory, about 98 percent do 


today. In recent years, the development of 
adequate, low-rent housing for the elderly 
bas even further improved their status. 

In startling contrast to West Berlin, East 
Berlin is still a debris-littered city, On a 
visit into the Communist zone, I was amazed 
to see women laboring with the most primi- 
tive of tools in the wreckage of bombed-out 
buildings. Some carried stones in baskets. 
Others swung heavy hammers at still-stand- 
ing masonry walls. 

The most notable architectural achieve- 
ment in East Berlin is a huge memorial to 
the Russian soldiers who died battling Hit- 
ler’s armies. Its magnificence is dimmed by 
the pervading poverty and lack of progress. 

Sweden is another nation in which the 
American traveler cannot fail to register 
amazement. Huge apartment buildings are 
rising everywhere in Stockholm, the capital, 
where 90 percent of the population are apart- 
ment dwellers. The public assistance com- 
mission, a separate State agency, has broad 
authority and many demands for meeting 
the needs of the country. Socialized medi- 
cine and state-owned housing, make their 
solution for the care of the aged problems 
quite different from our own. 

The social welfare of Sweden covers the 
care of aged and sick who are able to manage 
at home. A trial organization, since 1953, 
has been started and is called home help 
activity. Efficient and qualified help for the 
aged through domestic aid for a few hours 
each day, for example, cooking, cleaning, 
shopping, and laundry, is given so that they 
can avoid going to an old age home. 

Pensioners’ flats are a greatly appreciated 
form of housing for old people and indi- 
viduals without means, In these flats pen- 
sioners can live considerably more comfort 
ably, safely, and cheaply than in the older 
houses to which they formerly took recourse. 
Each pensioner’s flat has common rooms 
which are used for social activities, coffee 
parties, and other recreational functions 
suitable for the needs. Each has a single 
room and there are double rooms for married 
couples. By 1953 there were 7 blocks, alto- 
gether 1,629 flats, for pensioners in Stock- 
holm, the state having granted 25 percent 
of the construction costs. They were ar- 
ranged among ordinary family flats to avoid 
the stamp of category houses. Recently, in 
order to change the character of the welfare 
institutions as homes for the poor, as vacan- 
cies allowed, they have begun to receive even 
people who cannot be said to be in real need. 
There has been strong reason to favor bridg- 
ing the gap which formerly prevailed in the 
matter of providing for those with and with- 
out means, so charges are being fixed so that 
pensioners can pay the feed for board and 
lodging in these homes out of their old age 
pensions. All rents are controlled by the 
state. There are old age homes for those 
who cannot look after themselves or cannot 

with help at home; there are charit- 
able institutions for poor people who are able 
to work a little but who from various 
causes—for example bad conduct—who are 
not considered suitable subjects for assist- 
ance in the open welfare; there are welfare 
homes for such persons as need constant at- 
tention; and there is also public assistance in 
housing for the aged, as described above, 

In all of the Scandinavian countries the 
state operates all hospitals, old folks homes, 
schools, and also nursery homes, 
In Oslo, Norway, I found that for an apart- 
ment in a building designed for old people, 
the applicant is required to pay an initial 
cost of approximately 6,000 Kroner, or $950 
down, then about $20 per month as rent. 
This seemed to be the policy and the pre- 
valling rate in all of the Scandinavian coun- 
tries. They have an ecclesiastical tax for 
the maintenance of , the, state-owned 
churches and I was informed that, while this 


pay it. In general, the taxes were very much 
greater percentagewise than in our own 
country, but the States does offer more sery- 
ices in medicine and housing as outlined 
above. 

My tour not only included countless in- 
spection tours of housing developments for 
elderly people, but it brought me in personal 
contact with high municipal officials of the 
various countries I visited.. In almost every 
case, these dignitaries agreed that the care 
of their aging men and women was one of 
the most important problems of our time. 

Among these officials were Lord Mayor 
Harold Gillett, of London; Burgermeister Van 
Hall, of Amsterdam (who lived in the United 
States for 10 years); Lord Mayor S. Munk, 
of Copenhagen; Mayor Lorenzo Salvejar, of 
Florence, Italy; Jean Paul Vichy, President 
of the Municipal Council, Paris; Mayor Ur- 
bano Clochettie, of Rome: Mayor M. D. Fer- 
rari, of Milan; Mayor S. Speciale, of Venice, 
and Councilwoman V. Remons, of Stockholm. 

In addition, I had conferences with Paul 
Hertz, Chief American Economic Adminis- 
trator in West Berlin, U.S. Consul-General 
James Garrity in Venice, and American con- 
sular attachés in many other cities. 

My European tour began as part of the 
mayor's goodwill European tour, which 
started the day after I visited your office in 
Washington, D.C. last May 21. In the en- 
suing 44 days, our group visited London, Am- 
sterdam, Copenhagen, Stockholm, Hamburg, 
Berlin, Frankfurt, Interlaken, Switzerland, 
Milan, Venice, Rome, Nice, and Paris. 

At the conclusion of the mayor's tour, Mrs. 
Lewis and I undertook our own European 
trip, driving more than 2,500 miles in 19 
days. During this period we went to Darm- 
stadt, Heidelberg, Munich, Garmisch, Berch- 
tesgaden, and Baden-Baden, Germany; Basel, 
Switzerland; Rotterdam, and The Hague, Hol- 
land; several Belgian cities; and Vienna, 
Salzburg, and Innsbruck, Austria. 

In Switzerland, we learned that the care 
of the elderly is largely a local matter, ad- 
ministered by the various cantons, or states, 
under Federal supervision. Under this Swiss 
program, elderly citizens enjoy a very liberal 
retirement pension, from a fund to which 
employees, employers, and the government 
all contribute. Additional funds are allo- 
cated by the cantons. 

Swiss old age retirement benefits are avail- 
able to men at age 65 and to women at age 
60. The amount is determined by the span 
of the applicant's working life. 

Housing for the elderly is not so great a 
problem in Switzerland as it is in many other 
European nations, since much of Switzerland 
has an agricultural economy. In the villages, 
the care of the aging remains a family re- 
sponsibilty to a great degree, particularly 
with respect to housing. However, the cities 
are moving ahead in this field, with many 
new apartment buildings reserving a pro- 
portion of their facilities for the elderly, 

Austria, too, is increasing its benefits for 
the elderly. Like Switzerland and many 
other European nations, pensions are simi- 
lar to our social security system. However, 
benefits are greater, in proportion to average 
wages received by the working population, 
This is due, largely, to the three-way partici- 
pation in the social security fund. One un- 
usual feature of the Austrian system is their 
practice of distributing food stamps to pen- 
sioners from time to time. This is done 
for two reasons: to discourage the develop- 
ment of a black market in scarce commodi- 
ties, and to offer the elderly the benefit of 
occasional. surpluses in other foods. 

Holland and Belgium are notable for their 
efforts in providing housing for their aging 
citizens. Both nations have stimulated vast 
building projects in their major cities, pri- 
marily for elderly citizens who can no longer 
compete economically in obtaining housing 
on the open market, 
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An interesting sidelight in Holland was 
our visit to one of The Hague's unique set- 
tiements for elderly citizens, dating back 
more than three centuries. At that time, a 
custom sprang up among wealthy burghers, 
who endowed small pensions for older men 
and women. Selected tenants were permit- 
ted to live In these secluded hotels until the 
end of their days. The custom died out 
among later generations of rich men, but the 
original pensions survived, Naturally, they 
accommodate only a small percentage of 
Holland's aged, but they have served to 
make the Dutch aware of the right of the 
aged to dignity and security. Now this 
awareness is being translated into action as 
the nation engages in its 20th century ef- 
fort to provide decent housing for its elderly. 

Another noteworthy fact about Holland 
was the extreme courtesy shown the aged. 
On streetcars, in the busy streets, in stores, 
cafes—everywhere—tradespeople offer spe- 
cial services to the elderly, which other cus- 
tomers defer to them without complaint. 

In summary, my report must reach this 
inescapable conclusion: 

European nations, in their heroic effort to 
erase the scars of a holocaustal war, have not 
forgotten their wage earners of yesterday. 
Generous provisions are made for their wel- 
fare in many fields, including the areas of 
economics and housing. Naturally, the ben- 
efits offered the aged are limited by the re- 
sources of the various countries. The United 
States could well study the attitude of our 
European allies toward their elderly. By 
adopting some of their policies and improv- 
ing on others, with the limitless wealth en- 
joyed by this Nation America could establish 
a standard of living for retired men and 
women that would be a social milestone for 
generations. 


Latin America: The Hidden Revolution 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN F. KENNEDY 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a most pene- 
trating article by Adolph A. Berle, Jr., 
recently published in the Reporter mag- 
azine. Mr. Berle crystallizes the import- 
ant economic and political issues which 
confront U.S. policy in this hemisphere. 
This is an article based upon Mr. Berle’s 
long study of and diplomatie service in 
Latin America. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RÉCORD, 
as follows: 

Latin AMERICA: THe HIDDEN REVOLUTION 

(By A. A. Berle, Jr.) 
Latin America is entering a new and pos- 


‘ sibly crucial phase. At stake Is a continent. 


The issue is whether the southern section of 
our hemisphere stays with the democratic 
West. For the first time since the Monroe 
Doctrine was proclaimed in 1823, the Ameri- 
cas could break in two. This statement is not 
a rhetorical one. The possibility is, I think, 
greater than in 1939, when Hitler and his 
then ally, Franco, tried to achieve this same 
end. Fidel Castro’s revolution in Cuba, and 
the swift and thus far partially successful, 
attempts of a small but well-organized Com- 
munist minority to seize the reins of power 
in Cuba are the immediate events that have 
forced the attention of a lethargic United 


* 
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States. They are merely the visible phe- 
nomena of a deeper crisis. 

Fröm 1952 to January. 1, 1959, Latin Amer- 
ica (or more accurately Spanish America, 
because Portuguese Brazil ended its dictator- 
ship in 1945 and in any case goes by its own 
rhythm) was the scene of a vast democratic 
revolution, comparable in dimension to the 
Russian revolution of 1917, and the Chinese 
revolution that culminated in 1950. Because 
so Many countries were involved, it did not 
have the great impact on world opinion that 
occurs when a single empire changes con- 
trol. Further, since the revolution was lib- 
eral and friendly to the United States—and 
since we are overwhelmingly ignorant of our 
closest nelghbors—little note was taken. So 
the story has to be summarized here. 

It began in tiny Costa Rica, Just north of 
Panama, the best-governed and most 
stanchly democratic of the Central Ameri- 
can Republics. There, in 1948, Costa Ricans 
held their usual constitutional election, 
choosing as President Otilio Ulate. But out- 
going President Rafael Calderón Guardia, 
already allied to a small Communist minor- 
ity, sought and secured support from his 
neighboring Nicaraguan dictator, Anastasio 
Somoza (father of the present dictator), and 
in this he was promptly supported by the 
Communists. At this point enters a major 

in the current struggle—cultivated 
and capable José (Pepe) Figueres, an accom- 
plished economist and engineer (he had 
studied at MIT). With a small group of 
Costa Ricans, he took the field against Cal- 
derén Guardia's combination of Communists 
and Nicaraguan mercenaries. After a cam- 
paign of 6 weeks, he defeated them in a 
pitched battle behind the city of Cartago, 
reorganized the government, and restored 
Ulate to the Presidency. When Ulate's term 
expired in 1953, Figueres ran for President, 
and was overwhelmingly elected. He under- 
took the political and social regeneration of 
Costa Rica, As it turned out, his achieve- 
ments went far beyond Costa Rica. 

At that time most of Latin America was 
dominated by dictatorships, either of the 
demagogic or of the military type. Perón 
ruled Argentina; Rojas Pintlla- had taken 
over Colombia; ‘Pérez Jiménez ruled Vene- 
zuela; General Odría governed Peru. The 
dictatorships of Somoza and Trujillo in Nic- 
aragua and the Dominican Republic were 
solid, and Fulgencio Batista was holding 
Cuba. The stanch but militarily impotent 
liberal governments, led by Costa Rica and 
Uruguay, seemed in a hopeless position. The 
dictators, particularly Rojas Pinilla, Pérez 
Jiménez, and Trujillo, ceaselessly attacked 
them and their leaders by assassination 
threats, forged slanders, and intrigues in 
Washington. Most of the honorable and 
able leaders in the countries ruled by dic- 
tators escaped imprisonment or death only 
by taking refuge elsewhere. Many found 
asylum in Costa Rica, while their govern- 
ments, not always unsuccessfully, tried to 
haye Washington bring pressure on Figueres 
to throw them out of Costa Rica and out of 
the hemisphere. 

A CONTAGION OF FREEDOM 


In 1952 the big change began. In Bolivia 
n revolution directed by its present Presi- 
dent, Hernan Siles Zuazo, one of the great 
spirits in Spanish America, finally overthrew 
an ancient, ineffective oligarchy and a social 
order that had hardly changed since the 
Spanish conquest. A social revolution fol- 
lowed that is still underway. It is one of 
the bright spots in American diplomacy that 
the United States, in this case, speedily 
moved to support the right side. Argentina 
in 1955, by the combined efforts of liberals 
and the military, succeeded in throwing out 
Perón. A transition government, honorably 
carried on by Gen. Pedro Aramburú, held a 
straightforward free election in 1958, bring- 
ing to power the present President, Arturo 
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Frondizi. In 1956, Honduras threw out its 
dictatorship, and recalled its liberal leader, 
Ramon Villeda Morales, who had been in 
exile and under heavy threat in the Costa 
Rican capital of San José, where Figueres had 
befriended him. He was elected President 
of Honduras in 1957. 

General Odria, the dictator of Peru, with 
a wisdom not emulated by many of his 
contemporaries, voluntarily terminated his 
dictatorship in 1956. The incoming regime 
recognized and made peace with the popular 
Aprista Party, which largely represented the 
Indian and proletarian workers of Peru. It 
subsequently elected Manuel Prado as Presi- 
dent; his government is a coalitjon between 
conservatives and Apristas, and has a clear 
popular mandate. 

On May 10, 1957, under the battering of 
& liberal opposition, Gen. Rojas Pinilla fled 
Colombia after successfully emptying the 
treasury. An outstandingly capable man, 
Alberto Lleras Camargo (he had been Am- 
bassador In Washington and is one of the 
wisest of South American statesmen), was 
chosen President a year later. In January 
1958, the Venezuelan dictator, Pérez Jiménez, 
fied the country in the face of a nationwide 
revolutionary upsurge that engaged the sup- 
port of students, of the Catholic Church, 
indeed of practically everyone save a small 
group of Jiménez hangers-on. Rómulo 
Betancourt, leader of the largest democratic 
party, was elected President 9 months later. 
He also had been in exile in Costa Rica, had 
been chivvied out at the behest of Wash- 
ington, and had been granted asylum in 
Puerto Rico, where he was kindly received 
by his old friend, Gov. Luis Munoz Marin. 
A few months later, the smoldering revolu- 
tion of Fidel Castro reached Havana, slightly 
ahead of three or four other movements de- 
signed to upset the corrupt dictatorship of 
Fulgencio Batista. On January 1, 1959, Ba- 
tista fled. A provisional government of ex- 
cellent men headed by Manuel Urrutia took 
office, but it has not yet established its power 
to govern. The real power lies with Fidel 
Castro, and with a group around him—and 
in the streets. 

So in the space of about 7 years, most of 
Spanish America, from Cape Horn to the 
Plorida Strait, changed hands. Of interest 
is the fact that in their hour of exile and 
peril many of the men now governing found 
asylum and comfort through the courage 
of José Figueres, and the wisdom and broad- 
mindedness of Gov. Munoz Marin of Puerto 
Rico. 

SHADOW OF THE PAST 


So far, so much and so good. The old style 
caudillo-general or his counterpart, the 
demagog, and their dictatorships had been 
proved not only hateful but obsolete. The 
three remaining—fomoza II in Nicaragua, 
Trujillo in the Dominican Republic, and 
Stroessner in Paraguay—are on the defen- 
sive. In Nicaragua, the only question 18 
whe the transition can be peace- 
fully, ás in Peru, or must involve bloody 
drama, as was the case in Cuba. 

_A few weeks ago, the second phase of this 
huge struggle began. It revolves, quite sim- 
ply, around the Communist issue. 

In the previous phase communism had not 
been a major issue since Pepe Figueres cut- 
maneuvered and outfought it in 1948. True, 
the dictators, notably Trujillo and Jimenez, 
had sedulously spread the impression that 
everyone opposed to their dictatorships and 
their corruption was Communist—a not un- 
skillful use of the technique of the late 
Senator McCarthy. Some of them had re- 
sources McCarthy did not have, notably some 
expert counterfeit and forgery shops where 
documents could be fabricated “proving” 
their point—until a laboratory as good, say, 
as the FBI laboratory in Washington, got to 
work on them. There were apparently quar- 
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ters in this country where such balderdash 
was taken seriously. 

Following Castro’s seizure of Cuba, he or 
his government Invited Figueres, no longer 
President of Costa Rica, to visit Havana. 
Figueres went. He had every right to ex- 
pect friendship. He had helped Castro when 
Castro had few friends, as he had helped 
other Cuban exiles. He was worried, for 
Castro had made a trip uninvited to Vene- 
zuela, and had there seen fit to attack Puerto 
Rico as a colony of American imperialism. 
By implication, he had attacked Gov. Luis 
Mufidz Marin, one of Figueres’ closest friends. 
Figueres had been invited to speak at a mass 
meeting in Havana, but was asked not to 
discuss Puerto Rico. So, before a vast throng, 
after congratulating Cubans on becoming 
free and saluting thelr revolution, he 
pointed out that Latin America was part 
of the Western World and muet stand with 
the West; that, having overthrown one dicta- 
torship, the Cuban revolution and its brother 
revolutions must not permit dictatorship to 
rise again either through demagogy (as in 
the care of Perón) or through Communist 
seizure such as had been attempted aaginst 
him in Costa Rica in 1948. 

“That speech would have been considered 
neutralist in Chicago,” Figueres commented 
wryly after the event. But Fidel Castro rose, 
and in a long tirade—repeated the follow- 
ing evening over television—attacked the 
United States, attacked the West, attacked 
Figueres, attacked Betancourt, attacked the 
democratic leaders in Latin America. They 
were “agents of American impərialism." 
Latin America cou'd not stay with the West, 
and certainly not with the imperialist United 
States, in any conflict. Andso forth. It fol- 
lowed the Communist line from beginning 
to end—and everyone knew it. The speech, 
like Figueres’, echoed from Cape Horn to the 
Rio Grande. Its effect was to crystallize 
Latin American partisanship with breath- 
taking speed. 

It was highly reminiscent of Europe in 
1945. All the movements resisting Hitler in 
each country were then considered as one. 
But, at a given moment when Stalin so de- 
creed, every resistance movement split. One 
wing was pro-Communist, blackguarding the 
United States, Great Britain, and others, fol- 
lowing the Moscow line. The other stood 
with the western allies and for democratic 
government. Exactly this happened in mid- 
April of 1959 throughout Latin America. 
Small but well-organized bands of propa- 
gandists entrenched in various quarters un- 
masked their batteries. Their targets were 
José Figueres, the recognized continental 
leader of democratic thinking, and President 
Rômulo Betancourt in Venezuela, perhaps the 
ablest politician in South America. Their 
broader attack was on the entire liberal-dem- 
ocratic movement. 

This time they made no bones about it. 
True, the State Department had treated 
Figueres and Betancourt with notorious 
shabbiness, had decorated and flattered their 
enemies, and had been anything but en- 
thusiastic when they moved into leadership. 
To accuse them of being agents of Yankee 
imperialism was the most ironic of big lies. 
But it seemed the hour had struck for the 
Communist seizure of power; and the battle 
is joined. s 

CASTRO AND THE COMMUNISTS 

To the United States, the contest is most 
noticeable in Cuba. Fidel Castro has just 
visited us, making sweet noises and, incident- 
ally, saying the exact opposite in New York 
and Washington of what he previously said 
in Cuba and Venezuela. The reasons may 
not be far to seek. 

Fidel Castro says he is not, and I think 
he is not, a Communist. He is merely a 
guerrilla leader who commands the admira- 
tion in Latin America properly due to an in- 
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dividual of great courage who fought a win- 
ning battle against huge odds. Cuban Com- 
munists had consistently supported the Ba- 
tista dictatorship; only in the last few 
months of Castro's campaign did they change 
sides. One Cuban Communist central com- 
mitteeman then moved into Castro's camp in 
the Sierra Maestra. He has since spent much 
of his time with Castro. 

The Costa Rican Communist leader, Man- 
uel Mora, who is considered an extremely 
able propagandist, likewise moved into the 
picture. It is clear that a number of other 
Communists are assuming positions in vari- 
ous parts of Castro’s amorphous regime: 
Courts-martial, set up to execute perpetrators 
of atrocities under the Batista government, 
soon became mere people's courts, murdering 
inconvenient editors or political figures. 
Castro has recently announced that the 
death penalty will no longer be applied ex- 
cept in cases of outright counterrevolution- 
ary activity; it will be interesting to see how 
far this phrase stretches. 

The idea that Cuba ought to elect a Presi- 
dent with a popular mandate is repudiated 
by Castro and his clique; some sort of social 
revolution must first be carried out. It is 
not specifled what this will be, or what it will 
do, or where it will go. A chief and constant 
theme is anti-Americanism. 

The same tune is sung everywhere by pro- 
Communist groups in Latin America. The 
United States is chief target; the Liberal 
democracies presently trying to bring a bet- 
ter economic order to their countries are the 
secondary targets. The unanimity convinc- 
ingly suggests that orders were given from 
the Communist high command in Moscow, 
presumably through a command post in 
western Europe. It also suggests that the 
situation is being used to assist the Soviet 
Union diplomatically in its current Berlin- 
Middle Eastern push. 


THE UNDERLYING REALITIES 


Let us sort out, from the political noise, 
the underlying realities with which we have 
to deal. It has been clear to anyone with 
eyes to see that the dying Latin-American 
dictatorships would not be able to hold on. 
They were also the worst possible long-range 
allies of the United States. Help or cordial- 


- ity extended in their direction merely meant 


convincing the oppressed peoples of their 
countries that the United States was their 
enemy. Happily, the liberal democratic lead- 
ers who now control most of South America 
are men with education and with experience 
of the United States. They are quite aware 
of the difference between the reality of the 
United States and the ineptitudes of its po- 
litics often reflected in the Government of 
the United States. Most of them have been 
in close contact with American liberal 
thinking. 


On the other hand, they know that their 
own countries must go through a social as 
well as a political reorganization. They are 
not clear whether the United States under- 
stands that fact. The outstanding necessity 
is to put an end to the division between age- 
old oligarchic, irresponsible power cliques 
and a proletariat living out its life in hunger 
and disease, without hope of improvement. 
Figueres’ first act in Costa Rica was to na- 
tionalize the banks, and he was right; no 
other way would have made credit available 
to all of Costa Rica. 

The Bolivian reyolution, like the Mexican 
revolution against Porfirio Diaz in 1911, 
marked the end of Spanish feudalism. So- 
cial change on a sweeping scale is inevitable 
in all Latin-American countries, except in 
democracies like Uruguay or Costa Rica 
where continuous evolution has been pos- 
sible. For practical p this means, 
frst, assurance that land is reasonably dis- 
tributed or available. Second, that credit 
is available to everyone on reasonable terms 
and not monopolized by private usurers and 
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moneylenders. In short, a popular banking 
system. Third, that the governments to- 
gether, and almost necessarily with the 
United States, work out a system of economic 
planning so that prices of the principal 
products will be more or less stabilized, the 
flow of necessary imports will continue, and 
the industrialization of these countries will 
go forward rapidly. Fourth, and perhaps 
most important, that there will be a vast 
and solid expansion of popular education. 

It also means that the United States will 
have to assist a continuously expanding 
Latin American economic system. S0 far as 
the United States is concerned, it must stand 
not merely for private enterprise (who in 
the world wants to die for that?) but should 
spearhead a battle for personal, political, and 
economic freedom, by any method, socialist 
or private, that seems best adapted to meet 
local conditions. 

In fairness to the United States, which 
has not been getting much of a break in 
Latin America, it should be said that Wash- 
ington has made major moves in this direc- 
tion. The Eisenhower administration, per- 
haps without realizing it, sharply changed 
course in the right direction nearly a year 
ago when it faced up to the fact that the 
Latin American economic problem had to 
be met. It did follow the Brazilian initia- 
tive toward continental planning which goes 
by the name of “Operation Pan-Americana." 
Governor Meyner, of New Jersey, speaking 
in Rio de Janeiro and representing the Demo- 
cratic opposition in the United States, gave 
powerful support to this view. Washing- 
ton did give limited approval of the idea of 
continuous planning, and has taken an ac- 


tive part in the Committee of Twenty-one. 


established by the Organization of American 
States, whose report is expected shortly, 
US. Treasury experts supported and have 
assisted in drawing up a project for an inter- 
American bank, a measure long overdue. 
During the Roosevelt administration such a 
treaty was drawn but it was blocked in the 
Senate by one of the New York banks through 
its private influence with the late Senator 
Carter Glass. Now the project has been 
restudied and should come before the Sen- 
before too long. 
limits support has also been given to 
price-stabilization schemes that should re- 
move at least some of the hazards from Latin 
American trade. Coordination of public and 
private investment from the United States in 
these countries also can and should be at- 
tempted. Actually, sustained assistance for 
10 years, costing $12 billlon—half the size of 
the Marshall plan—could reorganize the 
Latin American economy in a decade. 
WHAT WE CAN DO AT ONCE 


Most urgently the United States should 
dramatically reverse its position in respect 
of the new governments. It should, rather 
dramatically, indicate its solid support of the 
liberal democrats who are now running most 
of Latin America. Especially it should make 
a clear demonstration of good will toward 
President Romulé Betancourt, presently 
under Communist fire in Venezuela. It can 
and should give solid evidence of cordiality to 
Lleras Camargo in Colombia, Frondizi in 
Argentina, and Villeda Morales in Honduras 
(he also needs immediate and direct help: 
his is a poor country). The United States 
should establish the principle that it can and 
will make- long-range plans with govern- 
ments that have held free, honest, and open 
elections, and must deal with others only on 
a de facto, day-to-day basis. Incidentally, 
this means insisting that Cuba hold an 
honest election, without the terror that stalks 
there now, before Washington commits itself 
to long-range plans of economic aid. 

Latin America will be setting its direction 
in the next couple of years—with W 
if it can, without Washington if it must. 
If it is to be with Washington, we must con- 
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tribute not only capital but also long-range 
planning and technical advice, so that the 
economic development of the southern part 
of our hemisphere may contribute to the eco- 
nomic and political growth of the free world» 
as a whole. If we let Latin America drift 
away, it will be to the detriment of the peo- 
ples of the hemisphere as a whole, The 
Marshall plan proved that, with the coopera- 
tion of the nations we assist, we can do a last- 
ing job of rehabilitation and improvement 
abroad. In Latin America, we are facing con- 
ditions that cannot be easily compared with 
those of Western Europe. But in Latin 
America, too, we can do the job—and now 
is the time to do it. 


Ameuding Mutual Security Act of 1959 
SPEECH 


HON. BARRATT O’HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 16, 1959 

The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H.R. 7500) to amend 
further the Mutual Security Act of 1954, and 
for other purposes, 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Chair- 
man, out of 11 weeks of faithful attend- 
ance at the hearings on the mutual 
security bill and a participation in the 
discussions in the executive sessions, at 
which every member not only spoke his 
or her mind, but was ready and eager to 
battle, I came away with the conclusion 
that no one has all the answers. 

There are 31 members on our commit- 
tee, and if any 2 followed the same pat- 
tern of thought on any.2 particular mat- 
ters I did not detect any sign of such 
soulful compatibility. 

Now, we came out of the 11 weeks’ 
huddle with one solution, all of us, that 
we had to have a mutual security pro- 
gram. It is noteworthy that the four 
who signed the minority report began 
the statement very cautiously with six 
powerful words. Let me quote the exact 
words: “We assuredly believe in mutual 
security. Two very able members, in 
signing a statement of additional views, 
the gentlewoman from Ohio [Mrs. Bor- 
Ton] and the gentleman from Minnesota 
{Mr. Jupp], said in their very first 
eight. words: “The undersigned support 
the mutual security program whole- 
heartedly.” 

Thus it is plain that the committee of 
31 members is in complete agreement 
that there must be a mutual security pro- 
ee There is this difference, and this 
only: 

The majority members believe in re- 
pairing what we have, tightening up the 
program, profiting from experience, and 
meeting the crisis of our generation with 
the same faith in our own people and the 
same will to overcome obstacles as shown 
by earlier generations. 

The four on the minority side want to 
junk what we have, and at this stage, I 
might say this very critical period in our 
history, and next year start all over 
again. Let this year pass by. Forget all 
about the Berlin crisis, Forget all about 
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the battle we are having to hold our 
ground in the minds and the hearts of 
the people of Africa, the people in the 
Orient, the people in Latin America, the 
people all over the world who are seeking 
the pinnacles of human contentment in a 
world rebuilding. Forget all about them 
for a year. Just get on our knees and 
pray that next year we can come up 
with a better program. 

The majority on the other hand say, 
“Yes, there have been mistakes made and 
very, very bad mistakes mede in admin- 
istration, and maybe in some of our leg- 
islative thinking, but the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs has been seeking to cor- 
rect those mistakes, to tighten up the 
program, and has provisions in the bill 
before you to do just that. Either we 
meet the crisis of today with a mutual 
security program, improved and tight- 
ened, but not abandoned, or we take 
grave chances of what will happen in the 
year we take off to think up another pro- 
gram.” 

Mr. Chairman, I have the warmest af- 
fectionate regard for the gentleman from 
Georgia. I know the tenderness of his 
heart. I know the sincerity of his con- 
victions. I listened, with a sense of his 
Sincerity and shared with his emotion 
when he said, as long as there are little 
children who are hungry and go to bed 
without food, there will be the danger of 
communism. Why, certainly, there will 
be. As long as anywhere in a rich world 
there is poverty and children go hungry 
to bed there will be unrest and the seeds 
cf dissension and of wars. And we have 
got to think of the ‘little children, we 
have got to base all that we do on the 
realization that our Government cannot 
be stable and continue stable if we do not 
consider the little children and their 
welfare. But while the objective of the 
gentleman from Georgia and my own are 
the same there is a difference in our ap- 
proach. I would not wait until we have 
a program, perfect in every detail, and 
leave the little children of the world to 
shift for themselves and continue to go 
hungry until we have come up with what 
in our human vanity we might think per- 
fection itself. 

It is not within human power ever to 
reach perfection, but if our hearts re- 
main stout and in our mistakes we find 
lesscns, and not discouragement, we will 
5 progress toward the perfection we 
seek. 

The mutual security bill of 1959 is the 
best mutual security bill ever presented 
to the Congress, It is a compromise bill. 
I would have cut more out of the arms 
progress and put more into the economic 
program. You do not make friends and 
promote peace in your own neighborhood 
by calling the boys and girls into your 
backyard, giving them the best of re- 
volvers and telling them to go out for a 
good time but be careful not to hurt any- 
one. You can do much more in creating 
a friendly, peaceful neighborhood by im- 
proving the environment in which youth 
is being brought up, and economics does 
Play a large part in creating environ- 
ment. x 

Others on our committee thought the 
other way. But 27 minds got together 
after argument and debate and the re- 
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sult was a compromise biil for which 
every member of this body can vote in 
good conscience. 

The Committee on Foreign Affairs is 
not defending the extravagance and the 
waste that have marked the administra- 
tion of the mutual security program in 
certain areas. It is its own watchdog 
subcommittee that has unearthed much 
of this extravagance and waste, its own 
watchdog subcommittee chaired by the 
able and dedicated chairman of the full 
committee, Mr. Morcan, and working in 
close cooperation with the subcommit- 
tees of Congressman WILLIAM Dawson's 
Committee on Governmental Operations 
chaired by Mr. Harpy and Mr. FOUNTAIN. 

The mutual security bill of 1959 re- 
flects the determination of the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Affairs that extravagance 
and waste must end, It contains more 
provisions and safeguards to that end 
than. ever before were written into 
legislation. 

Later when we are under the 5-minute 
rule I shall offer an amendment that if 
adopted will save the taxpayers a pos- 
sible loss of half a billion dollars. The 
bill as it now stands authorizes the 
Investment Guarantee Fund to insure 
against losses due to civil strifes without 
any increase in premiums. The invest- 
ment guarantee program up to date has 
done a magnificent job. If in the urge 
to get new business it. increases coverage 
to include losses from civil strifes the 
entire program easily could blow up with 
a loss of the half billion dollars the Goy- 
ernment already is obligated. I hope my 
amendment will be adopted. 

Mr. Chairman, this year the committee 
without impairing the program one iota 


is cutting down the total amount of the 


authorizations. Next year the cut will 
be larger, as more and more through the 
committee’s studies the extravagances 
and the waste are eradicated. As I have 
said, this is a bill for which every 
Member cain vote in good conscience, 


The Light Begins To Dawn 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, 
during the debate on the provision of the 
mutual security appropriation bill which 
extended the life of the Civil Rights 
Commission for 2 years, I pointed out 
the arbitrary nature of its findings and 
recommendations and the fact that many 
of its allegations of denial of voting 
rights of Negroes in the South were ei- 
ther grossly exaggerated or completely 
groundless. Recognition of this fact by 
persons from all sections of our Nation 


-would emphasize the utter uselessness 


and, indeed, danger of the very existence 
of this Commission. 

It is encouraging to note that in some 
northern journalistic quarters there has 
been delinquent appreciation of the cir- 
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cumstances involved and a recognition 
of the dangers inherent in attempts to 
legislate in this area. 

In an excellent editorial in the Augusta 
(Ga.) Chronicle of Monday, September 
14, 1959, the inaccuracies of the report 
of the Commission on Civil Rights have 
been pointed out. In addition, it is re- 
ported that at least some segments of 
the northern press have undergone a 
change of attitude toward the problems 
of the South. The editorial demands the 
attention of every thoughtful person, and 
it is for this reason that I ask unanimous 
consent that it be included in the Ap- 
pendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Tue Licht Brcins To Dawn 


A former Chronicle reporter now residing 
in upstate New York wrote us over the week- 
end that newspapers in that area, long 
choraling an eternal hymn of hate against 
the South, seem to be altering their tune. 

The letter from Esther Young Mewihsen 
contained an editorial from the New York 
Daily News which illustrated her point. It 
concerned itself with the Civil Rights Com- 
mission’s charge that Negroes in the South 
have been deprived of their voting rights. 

While the Daily News editor seems some- 
what guilty of listening to his own propa- 
ganda when he used the phrase “widespread 
Southern practice of keeping Negroes from 
voting,” the conclusions to which he finally 
came in his editorial indicate the frigidity 
of attitude by the northern press toward 
the South may be thawing. 

“We believe there is good reason for hoping 
that the South, given time and some north- 
ern understanding of the South,” the editor 
wrote, “will eventually solve all its racial 
problems as well as they can be solved in an 
imperfect world.” 

That realization on the part of a New 
York editor at this late date points up how 
low the lines of communication between the 
South and the North have fallen. We here 
have long contended that the problem is 
ours, and ours to solve. Moreover, we have 
long held that the good people of the South— 
both white and colored—were reaching a s0- 
lution when pseudo-sociologists cloaked as 
justices retarded that effort at attainment. 
More recently, advocates of force legislation 
have, by their activities, created an even 
wider clevage between a heretofore mutually 
cooperative white and colored citizenry in 
the South. 

Now that that fact is becomining obvious 
outside the South, the editor of the Daily 
News writes: “Our own feeling is that Con- 
gress had better go easy on trying to make 
people politically moral by law. That seldom 
works.” 

The gentleman of the Daily News evidently _ 
has taken a closer look at the horrible situ- 
ation in his own backyard. 

We would suggest, too, that he read in full 
the report of the Civil Rights Commission to 
which he alludes in his editorial. He will 
discover that deprivation of voting rights is 
not widespread. That it exists at all is de- 
plored by the press of the South, and by the 
better citizens of the South. But while we 
reluctantly confess that there are, indeed, 
violations of Negroes’ rights to vote, we would 
point out to the Daily News that the Com- 
mission found it confined virtually to two 
States, Alabama and Louisiana. 

Furthermore, he might find that more than 
160,000 Negroes vote in Georgia, have housing 
opportunities which the chairman of the 
Civil Rights Commission admitted were bet- 
ter than in “many cities in my section of the 
country.” 
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And the Daily News editor would discover, 
too, that of all the complaints lodged with 
the Commission dealing with voting and 
other alleged rights violations, a goodly num- 
ber originated from States wel outside the 
South, that Georgia and South Carolina— 
two States for which the Chronicle is proud 
to speak—have records far better than does 
the State of New York where civil rights 
complaints are concerned. 


Canham Writes on Alaska 
EXTENSION OF REMARES 


0 


HON. E. L. BARTLETT 


OF ALASKA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, I 
take particular pleasure in presenting 
for, and I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in, the Appendix of the RECORD 
a very excellent article on Alaska writ- 
ten by Mr. Erwin D. Canham, editor of 
the Christian Science Monitor, when he 
was in the 49th State in his capacity as 
president of the United States Chamber 
of Commerce. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

On BERING STRAIT, AtasKks—Hope springs 
eternal—and anew—in Alaska. 

The thrill and satisfaction of statehood 
have nourished the feeling that perhaps 
Alaska’s breakthrough into more adequate 
development of its immense natural resources 
may be not far ahead. But, at the same 
time, there is an awareness that statehood 
has brought new problems. No longer does 
the paternal hand of Washington intervene 
and guide, and the decisions taken in Juneau 
are sometimes bold and expensive. 

Meantime, as 1959's short summer ends, 
the houses and industrial plants and com- 
mercial buildings which have not been com- 
pleted because of a carpenters’ strike stare 
you in the face in every inhabited place. 
Now they cannot be finished during this brief 
building season, and before the winter is 
over the economic effects may be severe. 

But Alaska will pull itself together next 
spring and push forward under the constant, 
exhiliarating stimulus of the riches of nature 
which are so grandly apparent. Oil prospect- 
ing is taking place allover the State. Valued 
metals and minerals are being investigated 
and evaluated. There is always hope—not 
very well based—that perhaps an increase in 
the price of gold might give the gold-mining 
industry a badly needed boost. 

ABCTIC ENTHRALLS VISITOR 


Military expenditures continue to stimu- 
late the Alaskan economy. The summertime 
tourist trade is bound to grow. A govern- 
mental commission is studying how to build 
a highway or railroad up along the coast 
from Puget Sound. The Canadians in Brit- 
ish Columbia and the Yukon territory are 
planning hard toward the development of the 
immense power and mineral resources which 
sre tied in with Alaska and need to cross 
Alaska on the way to tidewater. The Peace 
River project alone is breathtaking, and the 
Yukon remains a great untamed giant. 

For the visitor like myself, Alaska is a 
magnificent experience. 

My introduction was thrilling. Flying from 
Seattle to just south of Ketchikan, where 
the long Alaskan panhandle reaches to the 
British Columbia coast, the skies were over- 
cast. But as we reached Ketchikan, the 
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clouds had broken, and from there to Juneau _ 


tt was 200 miles of superb beauty. Wooded 
islands and inlets where an ax or a forest fire 
had never struck, snow-capped mountains 
and mighty glaciers, deep inlets and flords— 
all were primitive and untouched, 

Then, the following day, flying from Fair- 
banks to Nome and Kotzebue, and spending 
the night in a little Eskimo village on Bering 
Strait, was a glimpse of the Arctic which en- 
thralls. Here in Kotzebue we are 100 miles 
or so from Little and Big Diomede Isiands. 
Big Diomede is in the U.S.S.R., the other side 
of the international dateline. 

I have just been talking with some of the 
Little Diomede Island Eskimos, who will soon 
start their trek back home for the winter. 
I asked one litle boy; “Where would you 
rather live, here in Kotzebue with all the 
other people and the coming and going of 
tourists (perhaps 50 daily) or out on Dio- 
mede?" Without an instant's hesitation he 
replied: “Diomede.” And so I concluded 
that the Eskimos are not being altogether 
spoiled in their contact with the rest of us. 


ESKIMO PARTLY MODERNIZED 


They are certainly a delightful people. On 
Sunday morning, here in Kotzebue, I went to 
the Friends! Meeting House, because most of 
the Eskimos went there. The service was 
largely composed of hymn singing, and there 
was no sermon. Three Eskimo, two men and 
a woman, told simply and with feeling what 
finding the Christ had meant to them. 

And all the Eskimos sang with open 
throats, pouring out the old gospel hymns 
they have learned to love so well. There was 
no collection, but we contributed. The 
Friends have just finished a fine high school 
building for the Eskimos at Kotzebue, 
Hitherto, all pupils have gone more than 
1,000 miles away to the high school at Mount 
Edgecomb, Sitka, where they stayed all 
winter. 

The friendliness and cooperation of the 
Eskimos were very apparent. They need 
these qualities, for life in the Arctic barrens 
demands all of man's spiritual resources. 
But they love it, and find deep beauty in 
their land and its way of life. They are 
partly modernized, of course, and buy much 
the same groceries at the stores that we do 
at a markup. 

Nome, which is the American town nearest 
the Soviet Union, lives under the shadow 
of impending termination of gold-dredging 
activities. But there is tin a little way down 
the coast, and possible oilfields not far away, 
and plenty of gold to be dredged if the price 
improves. There is no highway into Nome, 
ships have to be lightered and don't come 
very often, and defense activities seem 
largely to have passed Nome by. 

AIRBASES DOMINATE CITIES 


Citizens remember the days of World War 
II. when the Japanese had attacked Dutch 
Harbor, and Nome officials were told they 
would have to defend themselves. They 
mounted a small fleldplece on a truck, and 
drove round and round the town’s one or two 
streets and waterfront, But the Japanese 
never came, 

The Soviets did come, however, during 
the long period of the trans-Siberian airlift. 
Nome's memories of the Soviets seem to be 
largely favorable. But now the town feels 
isolated and alone, as its people gaze across 
Bering Strait and can almost see the Soviet 
planes lift off their bases on the other side. 
They know there is abundant U.S. defense, 
eed it is a long-way back from their beach- 

ead. 

In Anchorage, the atmosphere is all de- 
fense, and £o it is at Fairbanks, the interior 
metropolis. Huge airbases dominate these 
cities. “ Both are also on major commefcial 
air routes over the pole from the Orient to 
Europe. They are on the main street of 
intercontinental travel. Each is growing fast 
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and steadily, but terribly hampered through 
the carpenters'“ strike. 

Each, incidentally, has fine newspapers 
with active civic policies. These papers had 
a great deal to do with the successful fight 
for statehood. Nome, likewise, has a news- 
paper: The Nome Nugget, published twice 
a week under the active editorial and pub- 
lishing hand of Emily Boucher. It was such 
a pleasure to talk with her in her two-room 
shop on Nome’s frontier main street. I was 
reminded of the country weekly in Maine. 
where I first set type and ran a job press. 

What a vast, spectacular, challenging land. 
Timber enough to print all the world’s news- 
papers and build most of its houses. Water- 
power enough to provide all the energy a 
vast indutry could possibly require. Min- 
erals to serve that industry. Petroleum and 
natural gas, evidently in great abundance, 
Land still to be homesteaded and raise a fair 
crop. Beauty and game sports at every 
doorstep. The wholesome life of the small, 
struggling, proud, cooperating community. 
An excellent university. Churches and clubs 
and civic life. And lot of places, not far away 
or inaccessible, where perhaps man has never 
before set foot. 

Alaska's breakthrough will come. Mean- 
time, it copes with the problems of state- 
hood after the first exhilaration has worn 
away. It is America's perpetual physical 
frontier: A sample of our national past, pre- 
served in 1959. It smells and feels much 
as Maine must have in 1850, Michigan in 
1900, Oregon and Washington in 1925, all 
modified by the air age. Things move faster 
nowadays. So they will for Alaska, but we 
cannot foresee when or just how, 


Hon. Thomas H. Burke 


SPEECH 


HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, the 
passing of Thomas Burke, happening so 
close on the heels of a wave of disclosures 
of management-union corruption and 
the attendant deluge of antilabor hys- 
teria, is a sobering reminder of an en- 
during truth about the labor movement: 
from it come men of highest integrity, 
great devotion to the service of mankind, 
and outstanding judgment in public af- 
fairs. Thomas H. Burke was one of these 
men. : 

He came to Congress from the ranks of 
UAW, his union, where his own gifts of 
intelligence and concern for his fellow 
man had been blended with the tradi- 
tions of this democratic and militant 
union to make of him a most strong, 
wise, and serious advocate of the common 
man in the U.S. Congress. His work as 
a member in the House Committee on 
Labor and Education preceded my service 
on that committee but its imprint re- 
mains there. 

In the years since I came to Congress, 
I knew Tom as a reliable spokesman for 
the labor movement, alert to political 
motives, probable effects and administra- 
tive subtleties of bills relating to labor. 
education, the national economy, and 
civil rights—the fields of interest to 
which he was most ceaselessly devoted. 
He was a constant help to Members of 
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Congress who want to understand and 
serve the interest of the laboring man 
but who lack the wisdom which comes 
from years of firsthand knowledge of 
labor's struggles and the role of unions. 

Tom had this wisdom, born of his years 
as an organizer, officer, and leader of the 
United Automobile Workers Union in To- 
ledo, and had the gift of sharing it 
courteously and eloquently with the 
friends of labor in Congress. 

I pay respect to his significant life of 
service. I join his many friends in Con- 
gress and in the labor movement to ex- 
tend sympathy to his family at this loss 
2 a dear and generous friend of man- 

d. 


Ludicrous Picture: America Floundering 
in Unshared Food Asked To Pray for 


Peace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONARD G. WOLF 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. WOLF. Mr. Speaker, I am sure 
it is no secret in these Halls that my 
Strongest yearning and most intensive 
effort in these last 9 months has been to 
awaken a desire with my colleagues to 
recognize America’s agricultural abun- 
dance as our greatest tool for peace. 

One of the finest presentations on this 
Subject was just printed in the Des 
Moines Register, written by Rev. William 
D. Bair, pastor, First Presbyterian 
Church, Paullina, Iowa. 

I present his cogent comment: 

WovuLtp USE SURPLUS FoR PEACE 


To the OPEN Forum EDITOR: 

The one most striking feature of America’s 
Agriculture today is the huge stockpile of 
food and fiber that lies deteriorating in great 
bins, caves, warehouses, holds of ships, every 
conceivable bit of storage space across the 
face of the land. It is ludicrous to picture 
in our imagination our population founder- 
Ing and smothering in this great hoard of 
unused food and fiber while the 1 billion 
People of the world's population who are 
living on the perilous edge of starvation look 
On in anguished need. 

MORE FITTING POSTURE 


In these days our Nation has been called 
- Upon to pray for peace. This calls another 
ludicrous picture to mind * * *. Our people 
on their knees praying for peace * * * a 
Posture that ill-becomes us when to be on 
your knees is to be swallowed up in this vast 
hoard of food * * *. Again in the back- 
ground of that picture do you see thote 
1 billion people * * * sick, hungry; home- 
lees, crying out in their need? 

As God hears our prayers for peace, how 
He must yearn that we would know the ways 
Of peace. How meaningless our prayers when 
they are unaccompanied by things that ran 
make for peace. How can God give peace to 
a people who are willing to drown in their 
Own surplus rather than share in an effective 
Manner with their starving neighbors? 

How dare we think we can stand before 
God as His righteous people until we fall 
On our knees in sheer exhaustion from car- 
Tying our surplus to our starving brothers. 
This would be a much more fitting posture 
for our prayers. 
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Immediately the hue and cry is raised how 
difficult it is to get this food to other coun- 
tries without disturbing world markets, 
without making them slaves in their de- 
pendence on us. Of course, there are dif- 
culties. What great thing has ever been 
done without difficulty? Don’t be deluded by 
the prophets of pessimism and indecision into 
thinking this is an impossible task. 

The United Nations study report entitled, 
“Uses of Agricultural Surpluses to Finance 
Economic Development in Underdeveloped 
Countries Plot Study in India,” shows that 
agricultural surpluses can be used in a 
manner that will feed hungry people and at 
the same time provide for the economic de- 
velopment so sorely needed. The United Na- 
tions stands ready to implement this pro- 
gram. 

We have a bill presented to the House of 
Representatives by Iowa Representative 
Lzonarp Wo tr to provide for such a program 
undcr the United Nations. There is a bill 
in the Senate presented by Senator Humpx- 
REY providing for such a program under a 
U.S. Peace Food Administration. Now we 
await some Imaginative, bold, and decisive 
action on these bills by our legislators. 


WHAT CAN BE DONE 


What can we as individuals do in this sit- 
uation? We know that Congress was moved 
to action on a labor bill by the great pres- 
sure of public opinion as many people wrote 
to them. Have you made known to your 
Representatives your feelings in the matter 
of sharing our food? 

We cen also help by giving our support to 
some of the nongovernmental agencies set up 
to help share our surplus. We can give gen- 
erously through our local churches, we can 
support generously the CROP (Christian 
Rural Overseas Program) drive which is the 
food-collecting agency of Church World 
Service, or we can give through one of the 
many other agencies which are concerned for 
the well-being of the half of our world popu- 
lation who will go to bed hungry tonight. 

It is long passed time for the American 
people to translate talk of compassion, pray- 
ers for peace, and bulging storehouses, into 
concrete deeds of sharing to create the world 
economic conditions in which peace can en- 


dure. 
Wurm D. Bam, 
Pastor, First Presbyterian Church, 
Paullina, Iowa. 


What You Can and Cannot Do Under 
the New Labor Law 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRY GOLDWATER 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 


ask unanimous consent that there be 
printed in the Appendix the second part 
of an interview that the magazine 
U.S. News & World Report had with 
Mr. Michael Bernstein, reviewing the 
recently passed Labor-Management Re- 
porting and Disclosure Act of 1959. 


There being no objection, the inter- 


. View was ordered to be printed in the 


RECORD, as follows: 
A RIGHT TO SUE 
Question. Are they required to be bonded? 
Answer. Oh, that’s another, separate pro- 
vision. Now, under that provision I've been 
talking about, this high degree of responsi- 
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bility is imposed on them, and union mem- 
bers are given a right to sue for a violation 
of that fiduciary obligation. 

Question. If they suspect some skuldug- 
gery, can they sue? 

Answer, Right. And they can get restitu- 
tion. 

Question. Can they do this on their own? 

Answer. That’s right. All they have to do 
is make a demand on the union, on its of- 
ficers, and, if the union doesn't sue, then 
they may sue. Now, they sue bere not on 
their own behalf, but on behalf of the union. 

Question. In this situation the Secretary 
of Labor is not involved? 

Answer. That's correct. 

Now, in addition to that, I think we've 
come to one of the strongest provisions in 
the bill: Every union officer—agent, repre- 
sentative, employee other than a clerical or 
custodian employee—who handles any union 
money, or funds, or property, must be bonded, 
And he must be bonded under a personal 
bond—not a position bond. Now, this is the 
difference between the two: 

For instance, a company like Lloyd's of 
London will give you a position bond. In 
other words, they don't care who the incum- 
bent of the position is. They'll issue you a 
bond for the job of say, secretary-treasurer of 
a union. Now, they charge a high premium 
which is based upon the average rate of loss 
for all positions of that kind. You see, it's 
a statistical risk they take, and the only pur- 
pose of such a bond is to provide reimburse- 
ment if the individual who occupies that 
position turns out to be a bad risk. But he 
himself—the individual who occupies the po- 
sition, Joe Jones—is not bonded, you see. 

Under this bill, Joe Jones has to be bonded. 
That means the bonding company has to 
make an investigation of him to determine 
his financial reliabilty. If they turn up any- 
thing in his record which casts any doubt 
on his financial reliability, they won't give 
him a bond, 

Question. Shady characters don't have as 
much chance, then? 

Answer. That's right. 

Now, the bonding companies, under this 
bill, have to.meet two tests: One, no labor 
union, no labor-union officer, official, em- 
ployee or representative can have any interest 
in any of these authorized bonding compa- 
nies, direct or in Indirect. That's one test. 
And, two: The bonding companies—and 1 
give you the exact language Such surety 
company shall be a corporate surety which 
holds a grant of authority from the Secretary 
of the Treasury under the act of July 30, 
1947, as an acceptable surety on Federal 
bonds.” 

And that eliminates the Lloyd's-of-Lon- 
don type of operation—and I might just add 
a bit of interesting sidelight information, 
tell you that a very substantial number of 
Jimmy Hoffa's officers are bonded by Lloyd's, 

Question. If a union official is convicted of 
any crime, can a union pay his fine? 

Answer. There’s a specific prohibition 
against paying the fines of union officials who 
are convicted of violations of this law. 

Question. Just this law, not necessarily 
other laws? : 

Answer. That’s right. Now, of course, you 
know there's a prohibition against a crimi- 
nal's holding once 

Question. What are the restrictions against 
criminals or ex-convicts holding office? 

Answer. Under the present law, the Taft- 
Hartley law, there's a requirement that, if a 
union wishes to use the services of the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board, its officers must 
file with the Board a non-Communist am- 
davit, and, simultaneously, the union must 
file with the Secretary of Labor a financial 
report. Those two provisions of Taft-Hart- 
ley are repealed. 

Question. There will be no more non- Com- 
munist affidavits? 


Answer. That's right. 
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Now, in place of these two, as you see, we 
have a complete syatem of financial report- 
ing, so we don't need the old type of financial 
report. 

And in place of the non- Communist am- 
davit, we have this prohibition which says 
that no Communist and no person con- 
victed—there’s a long list of felonious 
crimes—or who has served a prison sentence 
for any of those crimes may serve as a union 
officer—and there's a whole list of the vari- 
ous types of officers: Business agents, organ- 
izers, shop steward, representative, president, 
vice president, secretary, treasurer, and so 
on—tif in the preceding 5 years he has been a 
Communist, or has been convicted of any one 
of these enumerated crimes, or within the 
preceding 5 years completed serving a sen- 
tence for any of those crimes. 

It's a crime, then, for any individual who 
falls into these two categories—ex-convict 
or Communist—to hold union office. It is 
also a crime for the union to permit him 
to hold office. < 

Question, By “crime” do you mean a fel- 
ony or a misdemeanor? 

Answer. Misdemeanor. 

_Question. What's the penalty for violation 
of this provision? 

Answer. Ten thousand dollars and 1 year 
in jail. 

PICKETING; THE CHANGES 

Question. Now let's get to picketing. Just 
what kind of picketing 1s involved and what 
will the new law do about it? 

Answer. Well, first of all there is what they 
call extortionate picketing. This is made a 
crime punishable by $10,000 and imprison- 
ment for not more than 20 years. 

Here is what is meant by extortionate 
picketing: Extortionate picketing is com- 
pletely phony, phony in this sense: That the 

of the picket line has absolutely no 
connection with any labor-union objective, 
such as wages, working conditions, organiz- 
ing the employees—nothing like that. 

Its simple purpose is exactly the same as 
that of a man pointing a gun at you and 
saying, “If you don't give me your money 
I'll shcot you. Give me the money and I'll 
remove the gun.” That's what the purpose 
of this picket line Is. It's to go to the em- 
ployer and say. For ¢5,000 you can have the 
picket line removed.“ That's just one. 8 

Questlon. They are not demanding that he 
unionize? ` 

Answer. That's right. They are not in- 
terested in that. The purpose of this picket 
line has nothing to do with any union affair. 
They are merely using a union device to 
extort money, 

Question. Is that prevalent? 

Answer. It has been used. Johnny Dio 
[convicted labor racketeer] has used that. 


BAN ON BLACKMAIL 


Question. Doesn't the bill also deal with 
blackmail picksting? What is that? 

Answer. The blackmail-picketing provision 
is an amendment to the Taft-Hartley Act 
and deals with labor practices—not crime. 
And I'll tell you right off the bat: The pur- 
roce of this picketing, axon though it will 
now be outlawed, is not éxtortion. Let me 
tell you what itis. 

Under existing law, employees select a 
union to act as their bargaining agent or 
representative. That is under the existing 
Isw. Now, the law says that, when a ma- 
jority of thera pick a union to act as their 
bargaining agent, that bargaining agent so 
relected becomes the exclusive representative 
of all the employees, not just those who 
voted for the union or who belonged to it. 

In other words, if there are 100 employees 
in the plant and 51 want the union to repre- 
sent them, then that union becomes the 
representative of all 100 employees. The em- 
ployer has a legal obligation to bargain with 
that unlon and with that union only. He 
can't bargain individually with the 43 em- 
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ployees who didn't want the union. The 
union speaks for all. The contract that it 
reaches with the employer sets the working 
conditions, the wages, the hours, the fringe 
benefits for all 100 employees. 

The individual employees lose their indi- 
vidual bargaining rights. This is the basic 
principle of the Taft-Hartley Act as it was 
and the Wagner Act before it. 

Suppose an employer whose employees 
don't want to join the unton—or the major- 
ity of whom don’t—has a picket line thrown 
around them, and the union says, We want 
you to sign a contract with us.“ He says, 
“Well, I can't. I violate the law if Ido that. 
My employees don't want your union, and 
you don’t represent a majority, and, there- 
Tore, I am prohibited by law.“ 

‘Now, what is an employer to do in a 
situation like that? Under the present law 
he is between the devil and the deep blue 
sea. If, on the one hand, he remuses to 
accede to the union's demand, he is faced 
with a permanent picket line. If, on the 
other hand, he does sign a contract with 
them, he violates the Taft-Hartley Act. This 
is what is known as “recognition” picketing. 

Question. Is this a variation of what is 
called organization picketing? 

Answer. Yes. Again, the union doesn't 
represent a majority. In fact, frequently it 
doesn't have a single employee member in 
the plant. It uses the picket line for the 
purpose of trying to persuade the employees 
to join the union. But how does it do it? 
By throwing a picket line around the em- 
ployer. The object is to cause the employer 
economic loss, That, therefore, has the tend- 
ency to induce the employer to try to force 
his employees to join the union so that he 
can get rid of the picket line, which again 
is a violation of the picket law. He can't do 
that. 

Or, the alternative is to cause the employer 
substantial economic loss, with the result 
that he may have to lay off some of his em- 
Ployees. So this is a threat of economic loss 
to the employees. It is a form of economic 
coercion on them to get them to join the 
union. Economic coercion is prohibited by 
existing law—to use economic coercion 
against employees. 

However, unfortunately, the National La- 
bor Relations Board has never ‘seen fit to 
hold these two types of practices to be viola- 
tions of the law, and that is what the new 
bill does. 

Here is the way it does it: It says, “Where 
the object of the picketing is recognition or 
organization,” and I have explained the two 
terms, “then picketing may not be carried 
on at all if the employer has already signed 
a bona fide agreement with another unlon“ 
the nonpicketing union. 

The employer signs an agreement with 
Union A when the majority of his employees 
wants it. The contract is for 2 years. So 
in that 2 years, Union B may not lawfully 
picket them. 

Point 2: A union—any union—petitions 
the NLRB for an election to determine the 
bargaining representative. Now, on every 
NLRB ballot, not only do you have the name 
of the union or unions which are seeking 
representation, but you also have another 
choice for the employees —it is called no un- 
ion. Now, if in this election no union 
should win, then the union may not picket 
for recognition or organizational purposes for 
12 months following that unsuccessful elec- 
tion—no union may picket. 

The third one: If a union starts picketing 
for organizational or recognition purposes, it 
may do so up to 30 days, provided it doesn't 
fall into one of these other two categories 
that I have mentioned. At the end of the 
30th day, it must stop its picketing unless an 
election is held by the Board, That gives 
the employer a chance to get an election at 
the end of the 30th day, and, if a union loses, 
then one of the other provisions comes into 
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play—the fact that you can't have picketing 
for 12 months following an election. 

There is one exception to that. If the 
union makes it clear that it doesn’t fall under 
the first provision, about the employer's havy- 
ing a contract with another union, or if it 
doesn't fall in the second prohibition, that 
an election has been held within the preced- 
ing 12 months, the union may then picket 
indefinitely, provided its signs and its litera- 
ture and its appeals make it plain that all 
it is seeking to do is to advise the consum- 
ing public that the employer does not empicy 
union workers or that he has not got a col- 
lective-bargaining agreement with the union. 
It may not be for organizational or recogni- 
tion purposes, 

And even if they confine their signs to 
these two very limited areas, If at any time 
an employee from some other employer, who 
has come in, say, to make a delivery, or to 
make a pickup, refuses to cross that picket 
line, then at that moment the employer can 
immediately get an election and then the 
12-month prohibition comes into play. 


AFFECTED: ALL UNIONS 


Question. Does this apply to all unions? 

Answer. All unions, There are no excep- 

There is only one defense the union can 
raise to the charge that they are engaged 
in this type of picketing illegally. That is, 
if they can show that when the employer 
signed the contract with that other union 
it was a “sweetheart” contract. If they can 
show that the contract the employer signed 
with the in-union is a sweetheart contract, 
then the out- union is not—you can't enjoin 
it from picketing. 

Question. Would you explain what you 
mean by a “sweetheart” contract? 

Answer. A sweetheart contract is a deal 
between the employer and the union to sell 
out the employees. It is illegal under exist- 
ing law. But now it would not only be 
illegal, but it would be a defense. 

In thjs connection, if the employer can 
prove that this picketing prohibition which 
I have just described to you has been vio- 
lated, then the General Counsel of the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board must—must go 
into a Federal district court and ask for an 
immediate injunction—immediate. 

In other words, he can’t wait until there 
is a full-scale hearing before the Board with 
all the appeals—the final disposition of the 
case may not take place for 12 months, dur- 
ing ali of which time the picketing would go 
on. He must at the very beginning—he has 
no discretion, if he finds that there is a prima 
facie case of violation—he must go to a Fed- 
eral district court and ask for an injunction. 
Now the Federal district court doesn’t have 
to grant it, but he must ask for it. 

Question. We hear a great deal about sec- 
ondary boycotts in connection with this leg- 
islation. Will you explain what a secondary 
boycott is? 

Answer. Let me illustrate it with a con- 
crete situation: The union has a dispute with 
Employer A. Employer A is the employer 
who employs the members of that union. It 
doesn't make any difference what the dispute 
is about. It could be wages, working condi- 
tions, hours—the employer may refuse to 
deal with them—it doesn't matter. He has 
a dispute with the union. 

Employer A does business with Employer 
B. He buys from Employer B—ilet's say raw 
material—or he sells to Employer B finished 
products. It doesn’t make any difference. 
The union, having failed to induce Employer 
A to accede to their demands, then throws a 
picket line around Employer B with whom 
they have no dispute. 

The purpose of that picket line around 
Employer B is to induce the employees of 
Employer B to stop working, the ultimate 
objective being to get Employer B to stop 
doing business with Employer A. That's the 
classic form. 
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CLOSING LOOPHOLES 


Question, Isn’t that prohibited under the 
Taft-Hartley Act? 

Answer. Yes, as I've stated. But let me 
give you a variation that is not prohibited 
under the Taft-Hartley Act. 

Take the same set of facts. The union 
has a dispute with Employer A. Employer 
A does business with Employer B. Instead 
of throwing a picket line around Employer 
B, the business agent of the union goes di- 
rectly to Employer B himself in his office and 
Says, “Unless you stop doing business with 
Employer A, we will throw a picket line 
around your plant.“ That's not illegal un- 
der present law, because there the induce- 
ment to cease doing business is made di- 
rectly upon the secondary employer and 
not through his employees. Now that would 
be illegal under the new bill. 

122 That was a loophole in the old 

w? 

Answer. Right. 

Question. Does the new legislation close 
any other loopholes? 

Answer. The term “employer” as it’s de- 
fined in the Taft-Hartley Act excludes certain 
types of employers. Among them, the most 
important being railroad employers and their 
employees, because they are covered under 
thè Railway Labor Act. 

Suppose you get a situation like this: 
The union has a disptue with Employer A. 
A, In order to finish his economic processes 
to make his profit, has got to ship his goods 
via railroad to its ultimate destination. So 
the union throws a picket line around the 
railroad spur at which Employer A’s products 
would normally be loaded onto the freight 
car, The purpose of that picket line is to 
induce the railway employees to refuse to 
load that stuff or to handle it. The Board 
has said that, under the present language, 
that is not a violation because railroad em- 
Ployees and railroad employers are. not em- 
a or employers under the Taft-Hartley 


Now, under this new bill, instead of using 
the term, “to cease doing business with an- 
other employer,” it says “to cease doing busi- 
ness. with any other person.” Person in- 
occas everybody. That closes that loop- 

e. 
WHO IS AN EMPLOYER 

Question. So railroad workers are coyered 
then in that instance? 

Answer. Let me put it this way: Employers 
are protected against secondary boycotts even 
though one of the two employers involved is 
& railroad employer, or an agricultural em- 
Ployer—they're also exempt—or a govern- 
mental body—municipality, or a nonprofit 
hospital. These are all employers who are 
not included in the definition of employer 
under Taft-Hartley and that, therefore, you 
didn’t have a violation of secondary boy- 
cott if they were one of the parties in- 
volved. Now the term “employer” is actually 
employer in its dictionary sense. So that’s 
the second loophole that's covered. 

Question. Are there any others? 

Answer. Yes, there's a third one. Sup- 
Pose, for example, the union having the dis- 
pute with Employer A sends a business agent 
to Employer B, and instead of throwing a 
Picket Hne around Employer B, or instead 
of going to Employer B himself and asking 
him not to do business with A, they pick 
out a half a dozen key employees—key indi- 
vidual employees of B—and they ask each 
One of them individually not to work on 
the goods of Employer A—not to handle 
them. 

Now, the Supreme Court has said that, 
in order for it to be an unlawful secondary 
boycott, the inducement on employees not 
to work must be an inducement upon them 
to cease working in concert. It has to be a 
Concerted ceasing to work, not a merely 
individual ceasing of work. 
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So that—in the hypothetical case I give 
you—by going to each one of these indi- 
viduals and asking him not to handle this 
struck employer's goods, you don't get a 
violation under existing law, because this is 
not asking them to concertedly cease work- 
ing. Well, under the new bill, an individual 
inducement would be just as much a viola- 
tion of the law as a concerted inducement. 
Those are the three major loopholes that 
have been plugged. 

They've plugged one more which is the 
secondary boycott in futuro, or to put it 
more plainly, it’s the agreement by an em- 
ployer to permit a secondary boycott to be 
carried on against him. That's the hot 
cargo. 

Now, the term “cargo” is misleading, be- 
cause it gives the impression that this only 
involves transportation activities. But, ac- 
tually, the term should really be “hot 
goods.” “Hot goods” are goods which come 
from any enterprise or business or plant 
or establishment or factory which has a dis- 
pute with the union. Those are hot goods. 

Question. Does it also apply if there is no 
union? 

Answer, It doesn't make any difference. 
A union can haye a dispute with an em- 
ployer eyen if there’s no union, and the dis- 
pute can be precisely that. What a hot 
cargo agreement is, is this: The union goes 
to Employer A and says, “We want you to 
sign a contract with us which will contain 
a provision that you will not require your 
employees to handle any goods or perform 
any services that come from another em- 
ployer with whom we haye a dispute.” In 
other words, It's an agreement to enter into 
a secondary boycott. 

Question. That form of prohibition is new, 
then—— 

Answer. The Supreme Court, under exist- 
ing law, has held that such an agreement— 
let's call it “hot cargo” because it's the way 
everybody knows it—is not illegal “per se.” 
In other words, it isn't null and vod. You 
could, under existing law, make such a con- 
tract if the employer lived up to it. 

Let’s take a concrete case: The union and 
employer A make an agreement in which 
employer A says that he will not give any of 
his business to any other employer that the 
union designates as unfair under the usual 
term. He violates that. He does do some 
business with employer B, who's on the union 
unfair list. So he violated his “hot cargo” 
agreement. 

The Supreme Court has said that the 
union still retains the right to go into a 
court of law and sue the employer for breach 
of contract for whatever he can get out of 
that, but that it does not have the right 
to pull a strike on him or a picket line to 
make him lve up to the contract. And 
what is left open? Under existing law, no- 
body knows the answer. Does the union 
have the right to throw a picket line around 
an employer or to pull a strike on him to 
compel him to sign such a “hot cargo” agree- 
ment in the first place? 

TIGHTENING THE LAW 


Question, Are “hot cargo“ agreements il- 
legal under the new legislation? 

Answer. For all purposes. You can't strike 
to compel an employer to sign one. You 
can't strike to compel an employer to live 
up to one and you can’t take it into a court 
and sue for breach of contract. But, there 
are two exceptions, The garment industry 
is exempted. 

Question. Would you explain why? 

Answer. The reason behind it is this: The 
garment industry enters into this type of 
agreement. This is the ted Cloth- 
ing Workers and the International Ladies 
Garment Workers—they're the principal ones. 
They enter into agreements with their con- 
tractors. 
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You see, a lot of work in the garment in- 
dustry is done through subcontracting. In 
other words, the major manufacturer sub- 
contracts out a lot of the subordinate opera- 
tions—operations which are necessary to get 
your completed product. For instance, a 
manufacturer, let us say, of men's sults, 
might have a subcontractor who is an inde- 
pendent legal enterprise—say, doing the but- 
tonholes, There's a lot of that goes on. 

Of course, there was a tremendous amount 
of sweatshopping in this industry. So the 
unions many years ago signed contracts with 
the employers whereby the employers agreed 
that they would not hand out these subcon- 
tracts to nonunion subcontractors. That's 
the so-called antisweatshop, hot cargo“ 
agreement. And their lawfulness is now 
guaranteed in the new law. 

BUILDING: AN EXCEPTION 


Question. Isn't there an exception to the 
construction industry, too? 8 

Answer. The exception to the construction 
industry is only a partial one. They don't 
get what the garment industry gets. They 
are left in status quo. They can't engage in 
secondary boycotts as far as the construction 
industry is concerned. Those are outlawed 
completely. 

But a butilding-trades union may enter 
into a contract with a contractor—building 
contractor—whereby he agrees that he will 
not let work to any subcontractor who is 
nonunion. This is not illegal. Now here's 
what it may do: The union may go into a 
court and sue him if he fails to live up to 
that agreement. But they cannot strike or 
picket him to make him live up to it, which 
is the law now, and we left it open as to 
whether they could strike or picket him to 
compel him to enter into such an agreement, 
Whatever the courts decide under existing 
law on the latter question will be applicable 
to the building-construction industry, 

So that the building-construction indus- 
try is left to the law as it is now; the gar- 
ment industry gets complete exemption from 
the prohibition and all other industries get a 
complete prohibition. £ 

There's just one more, actually, important 
provision. That’s the “no man's land.” 

Question. Yes, what about that? 

Answer. What that provision does is this: 
It says that the Board may do what it has 
been doing for many years—it may refuse 
to take all the cases, to handle all the cases, 
over which it has jurisdiction. 

Question. What types of cases does it re- 
fuse to take? 

Answer. It has set up certain standards. 
It says, for instance, I think, that hotele— 
they will not take hotels unless they do a 
gross. business of at least $500,000 a year. 
That’s just an example. They have different 
monetary standards for different types of en- 
terprise. They have a separate set of stand- 
ards for retailing, and sp on. 5 

And all of those cases which fall below 
those figures the Board refuses to handle. 
Now, under existing law the States are pro- 
hibited from handling them so you have a 
“no man's land.” In other words, in these 
small enterprises involved in labor disputes 
which may entail violations of law, you have 
a situation where the Board refuses to assert 
jurisdiction and the States are prohibited 
from doing so, So you have no legal forum 
in which the party who has been hurt can 
get relief. 

You have the situation which the lawyers 
always refer to In such critical terms as a 
right without a remedy, 

Question. They have no place to go 

Answer. No place to go. Now, this new 
bill says that, in those cases or types of cases 
in which the Board refuses to assert 
diction, the States have carte blanche with- 
out any limitation, to apply their State law 
and to handle them in their own way with 
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one qualification. That qualification is this. 
The Board's standards for asserting jurisdic- 
tion, which were in effect on August 1, 1959, 
which means the present one such as for in- 
stance, $500,000 for hotels—they represent 
the limit beyond which the Board may not 
go in giving up jurisdiction. 

I'll give you a concrete example: When this 
new bill becomes effective, the Board will 
have before it a standard with respect to 
hotels which says that the Board will not 
take cases involving hotels which do less 
than $500,000. If the Board wishes, it could 
change that standard and say it will not 
take hotels which do less than $300,000, be- 
cause that would mean the Board would be 
taking more cases. But it cannot say. “We 
will not take cases of hotels which do less 
than $600,000,” because that would mean the 
Board would be taking fewer cases. 

So that, in other words, the States may 
act in those situations where the Board re- 
fuses to Act, but the Board's present stand- 
ards may not result in the Board's hereafter 
refusing to take cases which it is taking now. 


MILLIONS MORE COVERED 


Question. How many businesses would you 
think would be covered? 

Answer. Roughly, you could estimate it at 
about 2 million enterprises. 

Question. And how many people would 
that include? 

Answer. I don't know. They are mostly 
small, pretty small, I just don't know the 
figure. 

There's one other provision that's attached 
to that which is nearly as important, but, 
in order to make the picture complete, I 
might as well give it to you: 

In the “no man's land” we had a problem 
of no forum. There's also a problem of the 
time lag in the Board, It takes the Board 
so long to decide a case because it has such 
a tremendous docket, a tremendous backlog. 

What we've done in the new bill is to say 
this: The Board has 23 regional offices, each 
headed by a regional director, Under the 
present law, the Board has to make the final 
decision in all election cases—you know, elec- 
tions in which the employees select these 
bargaining representatives. 

The new bilt provides that the Board may— 
not must, but may—delegate to the 23 
regional directors full authority to handle 
and conduct these election cases, and to 
make final decisions in them, subject to an 
appeal to the Board. So there’s an attempt, 
by decentralizing, to cut down some of the 
Board’s caseload and pass it on to these 23 
regional directors, taking a lot of the load 
off the Board and thus enabling it, the Board, 
to expedite its remaining cases. 

Question. All of these provisions will be 
subject to interpretation by the Labor Rela- 
tions Board and the courts over the years, 
is that correct? 

Answer. Right. What I’ve given you was 
what I myself believe this law does; and, let 
me say, I think what everybody in the con- 
ference committee agreed it was intended to 
do, 


RIGHTS OF STRIKERS 


Question. What about a man who is on 
strike. Does he have any rights he hasn't 
had before? 5 

Answer. Under existing law, where you 
have a strike which does not result from a 
violation of law by the employer, I might 
point out this: If a union strikes because 
the employer is violating the Taft-Hartley 
Act, then his strikers always remain his em- 
ployees. He can never replace them, if they 
want their jobs back. They remain his em- 
ployees for all purposes. If they want w 
come back, the employer must take them 
back even if he’s got another replacement in 
their place, 

But if the man strikes or the employees 
strike simply because of disagreement with 
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the employer—what is known as an economic 
strike in which the employer has not violated 
the law, and is actually perfectly within his 
rights in refusing to grant the union's de- 
mands—then the law says that he has = 
right to replace these strikers. And when 
he replaces them they are not entitled to 
have their jobs back. Then the question 
arises: Suppose a situation like that occurs 
you have a strike and the employer has re- 
placed with permanent replacements a num- 
ber of the strikers, and then there’s a Board 
election. Who votes? 

The present law says that the replaced 
striker, the guy who went out on strike and 
somebody else filled his job, may not vote. 
His replacement votes. What we did was to 


‘amend the law to say that the Board may 


permit that replaced economic striker to vote 
under rules and regulations laid down by the 
Board, but, in any event, not after the first 
year of the strike. 

Question. What about the new law's provi- 
sions on prehire contracts? 

Answer. They gave the building trades 
what they have wanted for a long time and 
what, in fact, they are doing in violation of 
the law consistently ail over the country. 

As I think I said earlier in this discussion, 
the basic principle of the law is that a union 
becomes the exclusive bargaining agent of 
employees if it represents a majority of them. 
That is, it's unlawful for an employer to bar- 
gain with a union if it does not represent the 
majority. And it is unlawful for both the 
employer and the union to enter into a col- 
lective-bargaining agreement, if the union 
doesn’t represent a majority. 

What was done in this bill ts to give the 
building-trades unions and their employers 
in the building and construction industry 
the right to enter into such agreement with- 
out violating the law because of the peculiar 
needs and problems of the construction in- 
dustry. 

Question. Would you say that this new law 
will apply more to small businesses than to 
large? 

Answer. Yes, very definitely. I think, if 
you go down the line of the provisions, as 
far as internal affairs of the unions are con- 
cerned—I would say there is no direct con- 
cern to employers as such, except as they are 
public-spirited citizens and not employers. 
With respect to the Taft-Hartley amend- 
ments on picketing, “no man's land,” boy- 
cotts, and all of these things—none of these 
have the slightest significance for General 
Electric, General Motors, Westinghouse, and 
soon. None whatsoever. 


WHEN LAW IS EFFECTIVE 


Question. Does most of the law take effect 
within 60 days after the President signs it? 

Answer. Yes, except for some of the fil- 
ings—reporting requirements where, because 
of the difference of the fiscal year and so on, 
there are some special provisions. But the 
act as a whole becomes effective 60 days from 
the day the President signs it. 


Report to My Constituents on the 
86th Congress, 1st Session 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FRANCES P. BOLTON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, September 12, 1959 
Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, while 
the record of the Congress as a whole 


cannot be fully analyzed until the second 
session draws to a close next year, we 
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have grappled with many problems dur- 
ing this first session and have seen 
some very noteworthy achievements take 
place. At this time I would like to sum- 
marize briefly some of the accomplish- 
ments as a report to my constituents. 
This session will perhaps be best re- 
membered for its passage of a strong 
labor reform bill. After almost 2 years 
of extensive investigations and exposures 
by the McClellan committee in the Sen- 
ate, an aroused public demanded that 
Congress take action on legislation to 
cope with unscrupulous activities in the 
labor-management field. The result was 
the passage of the Landrum-Griffin bill 
in the House and Senate by an over- 
whelming majority. The first major 
labor legislation since the Taft-Hartley 
Act in 1947, this measure, signed by 
President Eisenhower, is prounion and 
propublic. It is not an antilabor bill. 
It guarantees many basic rights to labor- 
union members. Among these are equal 
rights to union members in the conduct 
of union affairs, protection against arbi- 
trary dues increases, protection of the 
right to sue, free and fair union elections, 
safeguards against improper disciplinary 
action, and protection of union funds. 
The bill’s strong ban on secondary boy- 
cotts and blackmail picketing protect the 
public against abuse of union monopoly 
powers and the provision giving State 
labor boards jurisdiction over disputes 
now refused by the National Labor Re- 
lations Board will strengthen the hand 
of small business in labor disputes. 
When the 86th Congress convened last 
January, with the Democrats holding a 
majority of almost 2 to 1 in both the 
House and Senate, the trend seemed to 
indicate that this would be the spend- 
ingest Congress in history. Bills esti- 
mating a 5-year price tag of $117 billion 
were introduced in the first few weeks. 
It took the President several vetoes to 
make his point that if Congress wanted 
to spend more money on additional proj- 
ects, it would have to raise taxes to pay 
for them or face the twin consequences 
of deficit spending and continuing in- 


- flation. By the end of the session, action 


or inaction by the spenders had pushed 
the budget figure up to nearly $79 billion 
from $77.1 billion submitted by the Presi- 
dent; While they trimmed regular ap- 
propriations requests, they boosted au- 
thorizations for future spending, some 
of it by the back-door route which by- 
passes the regular appropriations com- 
mittees. The so-called decreases do not 
cover, for example, $231 million in au- 
thorization for back-door spending not 
sought by the President.. Fortunately, 
however, with the strong hand of Presi- 
dent Eisenhower, together with the pub- 
lic’s demand for economy, we were able 
to hold some of the line at least on 
spending. There is a chance that a bal- 
anced budget, as sought by the Presi- 
dent, may yet be achieved before the 
close of the fiscal year because of reve- 
nue increases. This would indeed be a 
truly noteworthy achievement for the 
fiscal integrity of the Nation. 

Of major importance to Ohio was the 
passage of legislation making it possible 
to continue the Federal aid highway pro- 
gram. In 1956, in response to popular 
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demand, Congress approved the con- 
struction of a 41,000-mile system of in- 
terstate highways designed to bring high- 
ways up to acceptable standards by 1972. 
To finance the program Congress estab- 
lished a highway trust fund in which 
are deposited the proceeds of the Fed- 
eral gasoline taxes, and certain excise 
taxes. At the time the highway program 
was adopted, it was estimated that the 
$25 billion to be raised for the highway 
trust fund would complete the system. 
However, in April 1958, as an antireces- 
sion measure, Congress passed an ac- 
celerated highway building program but 
did not provide the necessary means for 
financing. As a result of this action, 
the highway trust fund faced a deficit 
of $1.3 billion by July 1961 if existing 
commitments to the States were met. 
To meet this deficit and keep the pro- 
gram on a fiscally sound basis President 
Eisenhower proposed that the gasoline 
tax be increased by 1½ cents a gallon. 
After a delay of many months the Com- 
mittees on Public Works and Ways and 
Means finally worked out a compromise 
calling for a l-cent per gallon increase 
over a 22-month period. As a result of 
this action, Ohio and other States will 
be able to continue their highway build- 
ing program without any major curtail- 
ment. 

Once again this year it was necessary 
for Ohio Members to appear before the 
Public Works Committee to oppose the 
Lake Michigan diversion bill. This bill, 
if enacted, would permit Chicago to di- 
vert more water from Lake Michigan 
thereby causing a lowering of the level 
of all the Great Lakes. In spite of a 
valiant floor fight by Ohio and other 
Great Lakes congressional delegations, 
the bill passed the House. However, be- 
Cause of the increased opposition of 
Canada, when the bill reached the Sen- 
ate floor, it was killed for the time being 
by a vote to refer it to the Senate For- 
eign Relations Committee. 

After three trys the Congress finally 
Passed a housing bill acceptable to Pres- 
ident Eisenhowever. The President had 
found it necessary to veto the first two 
bills because of their inflationary aspects, 
and also because they contained provi- 
sions which he felt had no place in a 
housing bill, such as loans for the con- 
Struction of college classrooms. The bill 
finally enacted provided sufficient FHA 
housing insurance authority to provide 
for early 1960 construction planning, a 2- 
year, $550 million urban renewal pro- 
fram, authorization for 37,000 public 
housing units, and $50 million in direct 
loans for housing for the elderly. 

For our veterans, the Congress passed 
a bill making a major overhaul in the 
System used to determine pensions pay- 
able to veterans with non-service-con- 
nected disabilities and to their widows 
and children. The new bill provides a 
sliding scale of monthly pensions based 
on the needs of the veterans, Under this 
Measure no veteran now on the rolls will 
have his pension reduced or taken away; 
however, if he qualifies for a higher pen- 
Sion under the bill he can elect to come 
under its provisions. Generally, the bill 
will provide higher pension rates than 
those now applicable, 
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In the field of Foreign Affairs, we sat 
many weeks in the committee on the mu- 
tual security bill. The legislation which 
finally emerged from the House-Senate 
conference provided for an authorization 
of $3,556.200,000 for the fiscal year 
1960—a reduction of $353 million from 
the President's recommendations. The 
Appropriations Committee, which pro- 
vides the funds, further reduced the 
amount to $3,225,813,000—some $704 
million less than the administration had 
requested. mc 

In the Foreign Affairs Committee we 
added a new section to the Mutual Se- 
curity Act calling upon the Secretary of 
State to set up an Office of Inspector 
General and Comptroller to enforce fiscal 
responsibility in any and all mutual se- 
curity programs, 

Another matter of vital concern to the 
committee was legislation dealing with 
standards for the issuance of passports. 
On June 16, 1958, the Supreme Court 
ruled that the regulations of the Secre- 
tary of State denying passports to sup- 
porters of the world Communist move- 
ment were invalid because of a lack of 
specific legislative authority. The Presi- 
dent on July 7, 1958, requested the Con- 
gress to enact legislation granting au- 
thority necessary to deal with this mat- 
ter. The bill which finally passed the 
House this session authorizes the Secre- 
tary of State to deny passports to or re- 
voke passports of persons knowingly 
engaged in activities intended to further 
the international Communist movement, 
Such denial or revocation is made con- 
tingent upon a finding by the Secretary 
that the activities or presence abroad 
of such persons would be harmful to the 
security of the United States, and any 
denial or revocation of a passport under 
this authority is made subject to judicial 
review. 

A great historical achievement of this 
session was the passage of statehood for 
Hawaii. The 99th and 100th Senators 
were seated as well as an additional 
Member of the House. Now, for the first 
time in 160 years, there is no Territorial 
Delegate serving in the House. 

As an interesting finale to the long, 
long session, I went with my subcommit- 
tee chairman, the Honorable WAYNE 
Hays—Subcommittee on State Depart- 
ment Organization and Foreign Opera- 
tions—to Moscow. Primarily we went to 
see the U.S. fair, to see for ourselves the 
standards set and upheld and to evaluate 
somewhat its effectiveness. It would be 
difficult to imagine any combined effort 
of Government, private industry, and the 
whole personnel group which could have 
done a better job. The eagerness of the 
visitors told the story. The hunger, on 
the faces of those in the book exhibit 
especially, in the area where they could 
pick up and read magazines and books 
somehow, made the whole effort, which 
was a tremendous one, more than worth- 
while. Mr. Harold C. McClellan and all 
those associated with him, young and old, 
in and out of Government and industry, 
deserve their country’s grateful thanks. 

The ist session of the 86th Congress 
is over at last. Sine die adjournment 
came, as you know, at 6:21 a.m., after a 
long, long night. Now we have half of 
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September, all of October, November, 
and December before we come back, on 
January 6. May we use the time well 
wherever the days find us. 


Did You Read It, Justice (?) Warren? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, 
those who advocate so-called civil rights 
measures in the Congress apparently do 
so under the mistaken impression that 
there is an overwhelming demand among 
the Negro people of the South for inte- 
gration of the races, While I am not at 
liberty to speak for other sections of the 
country, this is certainly not the case in 
the State of South Carolina, or the South 
in general. This is best illustrated by a 
statement of opinion from the Southern 
Negro Improvement Association, a group 
of some 5,000 southern Negroes, that the 
majority of southern Negroes are unal- 
terably opposed to the integration of the 
races in the South. Legislation which 
has the integration of the races as its 
purpose will only tend to destroy the 
amity and harmony between the races in 
the South, which has existed for genera- 
tions. These facts have been piognantly 
presented in an editorial appearing on 
Thursday, September 10,-1959, in one of 
the most outstanding weekly newspapers 
in the South, the Williston Way, of Wil- 
liston, S.C. 

I ask unanimous consent that it may 
appear in the Appendix to the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torial was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Dw You Reap Ir, Justice (?) WARREN? 

We sincerely hope that Earl Warren, self- 
appointed dictator over school affairs in this 
country, reads a copy of the telegram sent 
recently by Samuel H. Moore, president of a 
group of some 5,000 southern Negroes called 
the Southern Negro Improvement Associa- 
tion of Alabama, to President Eisenhower. 

Moore told the President that the vast ma- 
jority of southern Negroes do not want forced 
integration. This is a statement with which 
we fully agree as we have long been of the 
opinion that the majority of neither race 
wants integration, all of this race hassle 
having come about through the efforts of 
a few politicians trying to make political hay, 
leaders of the NAACP and a handful of mis- 
guided “do-gooders.” 

In his telegram, the Birmingham Negro 
leader asked for a Government-sponsored 
poll of southern Negroes to prove his con- 
tention. That such a poll would show an 
overwhelming majority opposing forced in- 
tegration is beyond doubt. 

Moore told the President in his wire: 

“I assure you that both races in the South 
are unalterably opposed to the integration of 
races in the public schools. 

“Racial hate and prejudice that was dead 
is now. . Threat of forceful in- 
tegration has created hate and fear in many | 
of our former white friends. 

“Since this is free America, why not put 
your racial policy upon voluntary action of 
the citizens, not forceful compulsion? Why 
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not have the Government take a poll of the 
majority of southern Negroes?" 

Moore said that such a poll should be con- 
fined to southern Negroes because our 
„northern Negro brothers do not live in the 
South and therefore do not understand our 
southern bicultural society.” 

He urged the President not to use force to 
“integrate the schools and deny our race 
A major symbol of our progress—all-Negro 
schools.” 

If Warren did read this telegram, we can’t 
help but wonder if he scampered off to look 
at his latest copy of Gunnar Myrdal's com- 
munistic mouthings to see if he couldn't find 
a paragraph on which to hang his answer. 
Warren, as we have said before, has done 
nothing but give aid and succor to the 
Communist Party by his illogical decisions 
on school integration—decisions that so far 
have done nothing constructive. 


Goals and Hopes, 1959: Some Achieved, 
Others Remain 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


KON. THOMAS H. KUCHEL 


Or CALIFORNIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp, a statement by 
‘me on the achievements of the Ist Ses- 
sion of the 86th Congress. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

When this 86th Congress assembled last 
January, the people were told of ambitious 
programs of legislation which would be en- 
acted and there were-predictions that a host 
of national problems would be attacked vig- 
orously and effectively. 

A backward look shows, I deeply regret to 
say, that in truth one must search 
takingly through the record of the first ses- 
sion to find noteworthy achievements. 
Though we passed several excellent pieces of 
legislation, much more remains to be done 
if we are to discharge our responsibilities to 
the Nation. Thankfully, a number of meas- 
ures with unquestioned merit passed one 
branch or the other, or were put on the cal- 
endar ready for early consideration, and can 
be enacted in the coming year providing a 
spirit of determined cooperation motivates 
the second session. 

The characterization that some 1959 goals 
were achieved relates directly to legislation 
which I have no hesitation in describing as 
truly significant and constructive and with 
which I personally had more than a little 
to do, The Labor-Management Act of 1959 
will stand as a monument to the ability of 
Congress to subordinate selfish interests, to 
resist intimidatory pressures, to respond to 
the will of the people, and to approach a 
pressing national problem from the view- 
point of the overwhelming public interest. 
The admission of the territory of Hawaii to 
our Union as the 50th State is a heartwarm- 
ing and an inspiring demonstration that 
America not only preaches but in the fullest 
sense of the word practices democracy in its 
highest sense. 

The labor reform law is without doubt 
the outstanding legislative. accomplishment. 
This long-overdue statute will protect the 
public and the members of labor organiza- 
tions as well against selfish and unprincipled 
abuses at the hands of some arrogant labor 
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bosses who regrettably have achieved posi- 
tions of great power. It does not damage 
or threaten to harm trade unionism. It will 
put an end to unwholesome conspiracies be- 
tween a minority of conscienceless employers 
and labor leaders. 

Iam gratified that the final version of this 
legislation contains, with some minor modi- 
fications, the compromise bill of rights for 
union members, which I had the honor of 
sponsoring in the Senate. As a result, the 
rank-and-fille cardholding laborer in Amer- 
ica now is free to speak up in defense of his 
opinions, to advocate policies and practices 
in the conduct of unlon affairs, and to enjoy 
all of the rights of self-determination within 
his labor organization which the United 
States adyocates in the field of political goy- 
ernment, 

In admitting Hawall to our Union, the 
86th Congress has strengthened our Nation 
and provided encouragement to peoples of 
many races praying for recognition and 
greater dignity. I was ranking minority 
member of the subcommittee which drafted 
the Statehood Act. Our most distant 50th 
State will be a meeting place for the ideolo- 
gies, the religions, the cultures, and the social 
beliefs of the East and the West. Now en- 
joying all the benefits of statehood, Hawaii 
beckons to other polyglot areas of the globe 
as a beacon showing the way for those with 
determination and faith. The island State 
will be a symbol for others working for un- 
conditional acceptance in the family of 
nations. 

The inventory of creditable legislative ac- 
tions properly should include the measures 
to resolve the fiscal difficulties which threat- 
ened continuance of our Interstate Highway 
System and to extend the Federal program 
of investigation into the grave national prob- 
lem of air politition. Less satisfaction can 
be derived from the manner in which there 
finally came laws extending Federal aid for 
airport improvements and continuing assist- 
ance in the field of housing. 

Only partial progress was made toward car- 
Trying out President Eisenhower's imagina- 
tive and dynamic recommendations for 
further steps in the international field, 
moves which would have carried forward 
U.S. efforts to bolster the prospects of long- 
lasting peace through building up less for- 
tunate nations and for countering the 
Communist threat of economic penetration. 

As a convinced supporter of our President 
in the field of foreign policy, I was happy 
to have the opportunity to vote for addi- 
tional moneys for the Development Loan 
Fund and for establishment of the Inter- 
American Development Bank. These are 
meritorious investments in the cause of 
democracy and peace. I am heartily in ac- 
cord with the principle of placing greatest 
possible emphasis on loans in place of grants. 

The Inter-American Bank is an especially 
commendable enterprise. Together with 
other free republics of the Western Hemi- 
sphere, we are sharing in providing the capi- 
tal for this institution in proportion to our 
capacities and resources. This is a worth- 
while example of international partners put- 
ting their shoulders to the wheel in a com- 
mon interest. 

Two years ago, after a thorough review of 
our mutual-security program, the Develop- 
ment Loan Fund was created. It is to the 
great credit of Congress that this construc- 
tive supplement to our foreign economic 
policy has been supported with actual ap- 
propriations, although not as liberally as 
circumstances require. This Fund exists to 
help the economic development of peoples 
less fortunate than ourselves. It does so by 
providing long-term repayable loans, instead 
of grants or gifts, to economically and tech- 
nically sound projects in a characteristically 
American fashion. 

The question may be asked, Why do. we 
need more such programs and institutions? 
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The answer can be found in recent chal- 
lenges flung by Soviet Premier Khrushchev. 
He has emphasized the Communist intention 
of infiltrating neutral nations and even those 
siding with Western democracies by economic 
means. The Soviet leader himself supplied 
the explanation when he told a group of the 
Senate: “We value trade least for economic 
reasons and most for promoting better rela- 
tions between countries.” Stated less diplo- 
matically, this means simply using aid and 
trade to advance the spread of world com- 
munism. The United States cannot afford 
to lose by default in this field of competition. 

In the same way, I felt we were taking 
constructive action by responding to the 
President's recommendations in the area of 
national defense. For myself, I regret some 
reductions were made in appropriations for 
certain of the mutual-assistance programs, 
inasmuch as I am thoroughly persuaded we 
must continue providing military aid to free 
peoples. 

The negative or debit side of the congres- 
sional ledger is a cause for disappointment 
and, in a sense, stands conspicuously as a 
shameful blot. 

It is deplorable the 88th Congress lacked 

the fortitude to subscribe entirely to the 
President’s proposals for reinforcing the 
Treasury's fiscal position by removing an 
unrealistic interest ceiling which handicaps 
the sale of Government securities. 
Who can enjoy peace of mind in regarding 
the perpetuation of the farm surplus mess, 
the refusal to deal realistically with the folly 
of maintaining a $9 billion accumulation of 
warehoused agricultural products, and the 
unwillingness to revise the unworkable price 
support formulas? 

The disgraceful postponement of additional 
civil rights legislation which the President 
recommended looms as a paififul obstacle in 
the way of attempts to guarantee minorities 
of American citizens full enJoyment of the 
prerogatives and privileges due under our 
Constitution. 

While the Senate in the early days of the 
session approved a change in rules relating 
to cloture, my own view is that very little 
was accomplished in effectively providing for 
the elimination of the undemocratic fili- 
buster from the Senate. In the closing days 
of this session, we continued the Civil Rights 
Commission amid a general commitment that 
the balance of the President's civil rights pro- 
posals will be debated early next year. That 
will give the country an opportunity to Judge 
whether or not the Senate rules change gives 
us any more opportunity to proceed, in order- 
ly fashion, toward a final vote on public 
questions, Let it be clearly understood 
that the Senate Judiciary Committee has 
refused to approve any civil rights proposals 
at all. Thus, if a motion is made to take 
from the committee any bill on this subject, 
it is easy to prophesy that an animated talk- 
athon will be launched by way of prevent- 
ing a vote on the motion. That will be the 
time to judge whether the rules change is 
effective. I suggest that if there is to be 
any civil rights legislation along the Fisen- 
hower lines, it will be the Members of the 
party of Lincoln who will be required to lead 
the fight to win. 

The slim record of achievement during the 
Tecently ended session may be due in large 
part to the fact that the United States is 
passing through another one of our occa- 
sional cycles of divided governmental re- 
sponsibility. 

With a Chief Executive and Cabinet from 
one party and with the leadership and the 
preponderant majority of the Congress repre- 
senting the opposite political faith, contro- 
versy and disagreement were understandably 
inevitable. To the undeniable credit of the 
greatly outweighed Republican minority and 
a segment of Democrats with capacity to rise 
above partisanship, the brakes were applied 
successfully to a variety of ill-advised, hastily 
conceived, freewheeling, spending proposals. 
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The taxpayers of our Nation should feel 
grateful that we in the minority thwarted a 
gigantic would-be boondoggle appealingly 
put forward under the label of aid to eco- 
nomically distressed cities, and that by up- 
holding two Presidential vetoes we forced 
abandonment of most objectionable give- 
away features of the housing bill. 

The curse of air pollution, which first was 
recognized as @ real menace as well as an 
exasperating inconvenience in my own State 
of California, has been the target of scientific 
attack by Federal agencies in support of 
many local, private, State, and other non- 
Federal groups for.a number of years. The 
Congress which just adjourned gave re- 
newed agsurance that resources, know-how, 
and facilities of the U.S. Public Health Serv- 
ice, the Bureau of Mines, the Bureau of 
Standards, and other Federal units will be 
utilized further in the war on emog. 

As I pointed out to the Senate several 
times, this problem is national in scope and 
significance. There is no denying that while 
much has been learned regarding causes and 
character of this phenomenon, our engineers, 
chemists, physicists, and other technical ex- 
perts still do not feel they are on the verge 
of any breakthroug in solying it. There- 
fore, it would have bordered on the ridiculous 
to continue the Federal research and investi- 
gation program for only 2 years. That was 
why I insisted the public interest can best be 
served by a 4-year extension of the 1955 act, 
which I also had the honor of authoring. 
Hence, I am heartened the 86th Congress 
concurred in my urging that this activity be 
authorized. for continuance until at least 
June 30, 1954. 

The threatened breakdown of our high- 
way construction program has been averted, 
although the way chosen out of our fiscal 
dilemma is not 100 percent satisfactory. It 
would have been far wiser and sounder had 
we raised the gasoline tax 1% cents for 
4 or 5 years, in accord with the recommenda- 
tions of the President and his advisers. I 
fear that in these days of ever-mounting de- 
mands on the Federal Treasury we will con- 
front another crisis less than 2 years hence. 

Writing a promissory note in the form of 
future diversion of some of the automobile 
excise taxes in order to pay the Federal 
share of interstate highway projects is lable 
to mean only a new necessity of finding a 
source of replacement revenue to maintain 
our level of governmental income for general 
Purposes. 

It was a matter of pleasure for me that the 
Congress did see fit to enact some legislation 
Providing limited welfare benefits for our 
people, In this field, I was happy to be co- 
Sponsor of the bill which now is law in- 
creasing assistance to retired railroad workers 
and to have brought about inclusion of 
California firemen and policemen in the so- 
cial security system. 

Some measures which I had the privi- 
lege in cosponsoring moved through the Sen- 
ate and may next year be approyed by the 
House and thus in time constitute forward 
Progress. Among these are a resolution 
creating an International medical. research 
institute, to pool the knowledge of many 
mations in the hope of conquering diseases 
and Uis which know no national boundaries, 
snd another setting up a commission to 
deal more imaginatively and effectively with 
recurrent unemployment. 

In the next session, I also trust that after 
Years of delay and uncerthinty, decisive ac- 
tion will be taken on legislation to provide 
local governments with limited payments 
in Heu of taxes which constitutionally can- 
not be levied on Federal property, The ex- 
perimental bill, of restricted scope, of which 
I am a cosponsor, finally received endorse- 
ment of the Government Operations Com- 
mittee and is on the Senate Calendar. This 
measure, despite its conditional application, 
would lighten the financial load on many 
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counties in California, where the Federal 
Government owns almost half of all the land. 

The constant hopes of California for Fed- 
eral assistance in dealing with and overcom- 
ing recurrent water problems were borne out 
to varying degrees in the 1959 session. 

A meaningful and reassuring step forward 
in this field was the decision to provide funds 
with which the Reclamation Bureau may 
plan for and proceed with installation of 
hydroelectric generating facilities at Trinity 
Dam, This immense new unit of our Central 
Valley project is progressing ahead of sched- 
ule; hence, it would have been foolhardy and 
undeniably contrary to the national interest 
to delay longer this decision. In the long 
run, I am certain the Nation along with Cali- 
fornia will rejoice that the attempt to emas- 
culate the Trinity law under the guise of 
a mislabeled “partnership” in power pro- 
duction failed again in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. With this beguiling but unwise 
proposition buried, the Federal Goyernment 
now can go ahead at full speed to make cer- 
tain the Trinity unit will be able to grind out 
kilowatts as a byproduct to delivering life- 
sustaining water when the reservoir reaches 
a working level in 1963. 

The first session took commendable action 
toward satisfying southern California's 
mounting requirement for added water for 
domestic, industrial, and municipal purposes 
and simultaneously meeting central Cali- 
fornia's acute immediate need for supple- 
mental supplies for agricultural use when 
the Senate approved the San Luis legisla- 
tion which I introduced with my coileague, 
Senator ENGLE, as cosponsor. 

Despite heated controversy over the right 
of Californians to distribute and utilize their 
own water subject only to Mmitations in 
State laws enacted by their own legislature, 
the measure authorizing joint Federal-State 
construction of San Luis Dam and Reservoir 
now is in position for favorable final action 
early in 1960. As this bill has been réported 
to the House, I trust that before this time 
next year Congress will have placed its stamp 
of approval on the forward-looking plas for 
building facilities on the west side of San 
Joaquin Valley essential to rescuing agricul- 
tural lands threatened by falling water tables 
and imperative in bringing into reality intra- 
basin transfers which will provide added 
quantities for the thirsty coastal areas from 
Santa Barbara south through Los Angeles 
to San Diego. 

Similarly, California as a whole can ap- 
plaud the creation by the Senate of the 
Select Committee on National Water Re- 
sources. With shortages threatening in 
many areas, new requirements materializing, 
and pollution uncontrolled, this’ body of 
which I am vice chairman will strive to 
chart a course by which the United States 
can rectify the shortcomings of nature, profit 
from the ingenuity of the human mind, adapt 
new technical and scientific methods, and 
lay the groundwork for programs carrying 
the United States into a richer future. 


Ever grateful for Federal assistance in 


conserving and utilizing its water resources, 
California once more is indebted to the Con- 
gress and the executive branch of the Fed- 
eral Government for continuing ald in pro- 
tecting its people and thelr material de- 
velopments against ravages of nature. 

Further participation of the Army Engi- 
neers in flood prevention and flood control 
projects will enrich our State and in turn 
benefit the entire Nation. With 1960 funds 
provided for public works, planning and con- 
struction will be carried on the length and 
breadth of our State with such widely sepa- 
rated developments as San Jacinto River- 
Bautista Creek in Riverside County in our 
southernmost extremity and the Eel River in 
the northern Redwood region. 

The appropriations will finance continu- 
ance of works in the populous Los Angeles 
metropolitan area, and Black Butte Dam on a 
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tributary of the Upper Sacramento River, 
and permit a start on New Hogan Dam on 
the eastern edge of the Central Valley. 
Funds contained in the 1960 Public Works 
Appropriation Act will bring near completion 
badly needed harbors at Playa del Rey and 
Port Hueneme, and will make possible des- 
perately required improvement at the Port 
of Redwood City and at Half Moon Bay. 
Among the long-range flood protection pro- 
grams which now can be prosecuted with 
unrelenting vigor are those in the Santa Ana 
River Basin and on the lower San Joaquin 
and the Sacramento Rivers. 

With our population having passed 15 
million and considering our vast area of 
nearly 160,000 square miles, California re- 
quires Federal assistance in these fields. The 
Congress recognized this by providing $57,- 
0€2,000 for building and $117,000 for plan- 
ning flood control works, as well as $13,128,-- 
000 for prosecuting improvements of rivers 
and harbors for navigation. 

In addition, because the constant growth 
and undiminished development of our State 
mean we must ceaselessly anticipate future 
needs, the 1960 funds include $575,000 for 
navigation surveys and examinations and 
almost $310,000 for flood control investi- 
gations. 

One highly significant action by the 86th 
Congress lilustrates how the Federal Govern- 
ment can extend a helping hand to local 
groups who wish to overcome their own 
problems. 

The recent session wisely provided upwards 
cf $10,764,000 for six small water supply and 
water distribution projects in California 
which have been planned and engineered by 
and will be built by local conservation and 
irrigation districts. 
farsighted laws enacted by the 84th Congress 
to supplement and complement undertak- 
ings by the Federal Government will be re- 
paid by the local groups so that no net ex- 
penditure is imposed on the National Treas- 
ury, yet Congress contributes toward material 
progress in overcoming serious water 
shortages, 

By this means, brighter opportunities will 
be opened for residents of the Chowchilla, 
Saucelito, Santa Ynez, Pleasant Valley, 
Georgetown Divide, and Jackson Valley areas 
of my State. : 

Forest resources of California are tremen- 
dous. Millions of acres of timberland held 
by our Federal Government are of great pres- 
ent and even greater potential worth to the 
entire Nation, as well as to the citizens of 
my State. It is gratifying, therefore, that 
the 86th Congress made possible a beginning 
of the comprehensive program for broader 
utilization and better protection of our na- 
tional forests. I was happy to have a chance 
as a member of the Appropriations Commit- 
tee to support items for fire prevention and 
suppression, cspecially in the thickly settled 
southern California coastal plain, where seri- 
ous blazes present a subsequent menace of 
disastrous floods, and for additional access 
roads so tourists, vacationists, and sportmen, 
as well as lumbermen, may derive ever- 
increasing benefit from remote locked-up 
areas. 

The record of the Ist session of the 86th 
Congress may not be brilliant in comparison 
with past performance, but the manner in 
which it was carried on demonstrates the 
merits and advantages of our traditionally 


‘American two-party system, 


Our concept of liberty, based on freedom 
of choice at the ballot box, can be translated 
into action only through the vigor of our 
political organizations and the earnestness 
of the elected representatives of the people, 
As Senate minority whip, I am devoted, along. 
with my Republican colleagues, to strength- 
ening our party and making it responsive to 
the needs of the people. 

The final decisions reached by majorities 
of conscientious, patriotic legislators guaran- 


These loans under two ` 
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tee the permanence of government of the 
people, by the people, and for the people, 
in the Lincoln tradition. Our kind of free 
government would. be impossible under 
patchwork coalitions which guide some 
Western nations or under the subservient 
“followers of one-party dictatorships that 
characterize other lands, both inside and 
outside the Iron Curtain. 


Congressman William S. Broomfield Re- 
ports to the People of the 18th District 
of Michigan 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. WILLIAM S. BROOMFIELD 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. BROOMFIELD. Mr. Speaker, 
Congress has completed the first year 
of what has proved to be so far an 
extraordinarily busy session. In this 
report to the people of the 18th District 
of Michigan I would like to emphasize 
that it was public opinion, pure and 
simple, which helped decide many of the 
issues of the day for us here in Wash- 
ington. 

In almost every instance the legisla- 
tion passed here in Congress this year 
was sound and worthwhile. Out of the 
hundreds of bills enacted into law, only 
two or three deviated from the principles 
of-a balanced budget and a continuing 
fight against further inflation Which has 
cost our citizens so dearly in the past. 

BALANCED BUDGET 


First of all, we were able to achieve a 
balanced Federal budget, and we have 
a good chance of even coming out with 
a surplus by the end of the current fiscal 
year next June. 

Congress appropriated some $73 bil- 
lion for the multitude of operations of 
the Federal Government. This amount 
is $1.9 billion under the amount requested 
by President Eisenhower, in spite of the 
fact that a great many Members of Con- 
gress were complaining that the Presi- 
dent's budget was too stringent in the 
early months of this session, 

It took 10 Presidential vetoes to bring 
Congress into line with administration 
policy of maintaining the purchasing 
power of our dollars, but the President’s 
veto was overriden only once. 

Major accomplishments of Congress 
during the legislative year which just 
concluded are: 

Labor reform: A sound workable pro- 
gram to protect union members, employ- 
ers, and the general public from violence, 
extortion, misuse of power, and corrup- 
tion on the part of some of our labor 
leaders. This bill, certainly one of the 
most important enacted by Congress and 
signed into law by the President, is a di- 
rect victory for the people of our Nation, 
who let their Representatives and Sen- 
ators know in no uncertain terms that 
they favored- a sound, enforcible labor 
reform bill, 
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LABOR BILL OF RIGHTS 


In addition to the fund reporting by 
unions, members are guaranteed the 
right to attend union meetings, make 
their views known, nominate candidates 
for union offices, and vote secretly for 
these candidates. 

A number of unfair labor practices are 
barred by this new law, in most instances 
to protect employers and employees of 
firms who have no active part in a labor 
dispute. 

This bill will permit honest unions to 
carry on as they have in the past without 
restriction of their legitimate objectives, 
but it will serve as a sharp curb against 
the corrupt elements which have infil- 
trated into high places in some of our 
strongest unions. 

Statehood for Hawaii: Our first island 
State was added as a full-fledged mem- 
ber of the Union. Creation of this, our 
50th State, carries out a promise made to 
Hawaii during the last century and 
means that all territories of our Nation 
have now achieved statehood, 

Gasoline tax: Continuation of our 
41,000-mile Interstate Highway System 
was assured after congressional approval 
of a I1-cent-a-gallon gasoline-tax in- 
crease for a period of 22 months. 

DEATH VERSUS DOLLARS 


The issue in this matter was death or 
dollars. If our present traffic accident 
death rate continues, we will have lost 
more Americans to traffic accidents by 
1975 than our Nation lost in battle in 
the Civil War, Spanish-American War, 
World War I, World War II, and Korea 
combined. This new system of super- 
highways, while is being built at a rapid 
rate, has reduced death tolls by as much 
as 40 percent. 

If this extra gasoline tax had not been 
approved, then a number of States—in- 
cluding Michigan—would have been 
forced to cut back their construction 
programs for a 2-year period. 

REIMBURSEMENT DEFEATED 

Also, I am happy to say that a fight 
conducted both in my own Public Works 
Committee and on the floor was success- 
ful in defeating a provision which would 
have reimbursed a handful of States to 
the tune of $4.2 billion to pay for toll 
roads which will become a part of the 
Interstate Highway System. Every cent 
we can find should go into the construc- 
tion of these new, safe superhighways. 
Congress can consider reimbursement of 
these toll-road States at a later date 
after the Interstate Highway System is 
completed. Otherwise, we would have 
been faced with spending all of our high- 
way funds to pay for roads which are 
already in existence and none on new 
construction, which is the purpose of the 
entire program. The Federal Govern- 
ment pays 90 percent of the cost of these 
new highways. There is no reason why 
a few States should be paid 100 percent 
or better for these roads. 

Housing bill: After three tries, Con- 
gress approved a housing bill which met 
with the approval of the administration. 
Home buyers were given aid to the tune 


September 24 
of $8 billion in new authorization for 
FHA. 


GI LOANS INCREASED 


Downpayments. were reduced, while a 
new 5%4-percent ceiling on GI home 
loans was approved to meet current 
market conditions. 

Urban renewal projects will be con- 
tinued by new authorization included in 
the housing bill, and colleges will be per- 
mitted to obtain loans for dormitories. 

Taxes: An additional $175 million a 
year will be raised through a new system 
of taxing insurance companies. Cur- 
rent taxes on corporations, cigarettes, 
liquor, and autos were extended. The 
power of States to tax corporations in 
another State was curbed. Hearings and 
discussions on general revision of income 
and excise tax laws will start in Novem- 
ber, and it is hoped that proposed legis- 
lation will be ready to be acted upon by 
Congress early next year. 

Veterans’ pensions: A general revision 
of pension laws was approved by Con- 
gress, which, in most instances, increases 
pensions to veterans to veterans receiv- 
ing non-service-connected benefits, wid- 


‘ Ows and children of disabled veterans. 


NEED STRESSED 


Emphasis was placed upon need rather 
than outright, automatic benefits. Ko- 
rean veterans were given liberalized edu- 
cational benefits, 

National debt: Because of the budget 
deficit during the last fiscal year, Con- 
gress regretably had to increase the 
permanent debt limit from $283 billion 
to $285 billion, while the temporary ceil- 
ing was raised to 8295 billion. It is hoped 
that this rise in the national debt, so in- 
flationary in nature, will be stopped by 
this year’s balanced budget and by con- 
tinuation of sound fiscal policies on the 
part of Congress. 

Health insurance: Federal employees 
will begin to enjoy medical and hospital 
insurance at low cost. 

GOVERNMENT PAYS HALF 


This bill provides that the Government 
will contribute up to one-half the cost 
of this insurance, while the employee will 
pay the remainder. It is expected that 
this bill will bring health insurance bene- 
fits in line with those plans now in effect 
in many segments of private industry, 

Defense: Continued a program of pro- 
viding funds for missile development, 


and antimissile missiles to guard our 


cities against atomic attack; provided 
extra funds for Army modernization, cut 
funds for antibomber misile programs, 
authorized construction of an stomic- 
powered aircraft carrier, extended mili- 
tary draft for another 4 years, In all, a 
sound program was enacted to guarantee 
that our Nation is ever in readiness to 
cope with Communist aggression in any 
part of the world. 
PUBLIC WORKS “PORK BARREL” 


There were two notable failures by 
Congress. The first was overriding the 
President’s second veto of the public 
works appropriation bill. This bill con- 
tains 67 new projects not authorized by 
the Bureau of the Budget or the Corps 
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of Engineers. They are of doubtful 
value. The danger is that although 
first-year costs are comparatively low, 
they will cost our Federal Government 
some $800 million in future years to com- 
plete. In effect, Congress has given au- 
thority to dig 67 new basements for 
buildings which are not necessary. Next 
year, we can expect that the money to 
complete these “pork barrel” public 
works projects will be sought in Congress 
at a huge, continuing expense to our 
taxpayers. 

As a member of the House Public 
Works Committee, I consistently opposed 
this bill to feather the nest of a few 
Congressmen who want to point with 
pride at a Federal project in their 
district. 

TVA EXPANSION 

Also passed into law was a bill to per- 
mit the Tennessee Valley Authority to 
float bonds to finance new power proj- 
ects, This bill contains a number of 
dangers, one of which is expansion of 
the TVA network of tax-supported fa- 
cilities at the expense of other areas of 
our Nation. In Michigan, we have been 
faced with the situation of State officials 
from TVA areas coming into our State 
to lure industry into their home areas. 
Michigan has contributed a vast amount 
of tax dollars to help pay for these TVA 
facilities. In effect, therefore, Michigan 
workers are being asked to pay taxes so 
that they can have their jobs taken 
away from them by cheap, tax-free 
power provided by TVA. 

Other bills passed: Federal aid to 
States for airport construction and im- 
provement, increased authorizations for 
the school milk fund program, renegotia- 
tion law to recapture excessive profits on 
defense contracts, new authority for 
small’ business loans, rigid enforcement 
laws to make prosecution of antitrust 
suits easier, aid to schools in federally 
impacted areas. 

BILLS SPONSORED 


Since last January, I have sponsored a 
number of bills on a great variety of sub- 
jects. One of the most important of 
these is a proposed constitutional change 
to prevent passage into law of “pork bar- 
rel” projects designed to enhance & par- 
ticular Congressman in the eyes of his 
constituents by authorizing useless or 
doubtful Federal projects. This change 
would permit the President to extract 
such items from appropriation bills con- 
taining otherwise important projects. 
This is one change which has been re- 
quested by Presidents of both political 
Parties for the past half century. So far, 
Congress has failed to back this very 
necessary constitutional amendment. 

Still another bill I sponsored would do 
away with our present farm subsidy and 
Price support program. Under the terms 
of this bill, our present surplus stocks 
would be “frozen” for a 2-year period 
while we figured out an orderly plan to 
dispose of these surpluses which are cost- 
ing us literally billions of dollars a year 
in subsidy and storage payments. 

COSTLY FARM PROCRAM 


Congress failed miserably in dealing 
with this problem during the current 
Year, Our Agriculture Department 
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budget is the third most costly item for 

our taxpayers, topped only by defense 

pol interest payments on our national 
ebt. 

It seems that some Members of Con- 
gress and those who are receiving huge 
Federal subsidies for storing surplus farm 
products are the only ones who want to 
continue the present program. Recent 
polls of farmers have shown that the 
majority of them are opposed to our 
present price support and subsidy pro- 
grams, and that they feel they should 
either be curtailed or abolished, 

There is a great amount of public 
funds, dcllars collected from the pockets 
of our citizens, which could be saved by 


‘an end to this program of paying farmers 


for not raising crops, for storing crops 
which our Nation does not need. We 
should place these surplus crops on the 
world market where they belong and 
permit the price of farm goods to seek 
their own level. Food, clothing, and 
products of agricultural goods would be 
cheaper for all of our citizens if this 
were permitted to happen. 

It is my hope that Congress will take 
prompt notice of these facts of farm life 
next year. 

SOCIAL SECURITY REVISION 

There is a very serious change which 
needs to be made in our social security 
laws if our senior citizens are not to 
continue suffering because of Federal in- 
action. This change is incorporated in 
a bill I have introduced to raise the 
amount permitted to be earned in addi- 
tion to social security payments. The 
present limit is $1,800. This should be 
raised to at least $3,000. The House is 
expected to consider this proposed 
change I have introduced early next 
year when revisions of the social secu- 
rity laws are considered. 

Encouragement of the settlement of 
homesteaders in our new State of Alaska 
is the reason for another bill I have in- 
troduced. It would permit surplus foods 
to be distributed to these settlers until 
such time as they obtain title to their 
land. In my opinion, one of the great- 
est dangers these settlers face in their 
first year is lack of food. By distribu- 
tion of this food from our enormous sur-. 
plus stocks we would take away much of 
this fear and thereby encourage more 
families to settle in this new State. 
Alaska faces no problems which cannot 
be licked with the help of more resi- 
dents. Our Federal Government should 
take proper action to insure that this 
State is settled, as it has in former years, 
to encourage settlement in other States 
of our Union. 

OBSCENE LITERATURE BAN 


A bill which I cosponsored to provide 
the Postmaster General with powers to 
detain first-class mail in cases dealing 
with obscene and lascivious literature 
has passed the House of Representatives 
and will undoubtedly be acted upon by 
the Senate early next year. This bill is 
an effort to further curb the activities of 
the filth-mongers, who have made a big 
business out of peddling obscene material 
to children. This is one kind of racket 
which must be stopped in its tracks, and 
I intend to continue to support this bill 
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to the fullest in the hopes that these 
powers will be granted by Congress so 
that another weapon can be provided to 
cut off the huge profits which these deal- 
ers in obscenity are making for them- 
selves. 

At least a partial victory was won in 
my efforts to make its mandatory that 
the cost of overseas congressional jun- 
kets be revealed. New rules have been 
adopted by the House requiring its Mem- 
bers to report their expenses to their re- 
spective committee chairman. Notallof 
these trips abroad are unnecessary or 
wasteful, by any means. But a Member 
of Congress should have no difficulty in 
explaining his reasons for such trips and 
expenditures of funds to his constituents 
if he does take them. 

BOND ISSUE BACKING 


Two other bills I introduced are now 
in the hands of House committees. The 
first would provide that the full faith 
and credit of the Federal Government be 
placed behind municipal bond issues for 
sewage treatment and water supply. The 
reason for this bill is to provide lower 
interest rates for communities for these 
very vital projects. At present, our cities 
and counties are having a difficult time 
obtaining money at a rate that is not pro- 
hibitive, mainly because bond risks are 
figured on available tax base, not on what 
will happen in the future. Federal back- 
ing of these bond issues would permit 
communities to construct needed facil- 
ities for the future at lower interest rates. 

LOCAL REIMBURSEMENTS 


In addition, I have introduced a bill 
which would require the Federal Gov- 
ernment to reimburse local communities 
for local taxes and special assessment 
payments. At present, the Federal Gov- 
ernment is exempt from paying such 
taxes, and a great number of communi- 
ties are suffering because of this. Local 
communities have to provide facilities 
for Federal installations at no cost or 
accept whatever the Federal Government 
decides to contribute as handouts. 

Under this new plan, a board would 
be established which would set up equi- 
table reimbursements to our local com- 
munities for the use of these municipal 
facilities. This would be a much fairer 
way of doing business. 

NEED FOR ACTION 


So far, Congress has dodged a number 
of very important issues, which I hope 
will come up for final action early next 
year. We must decide on a broad new 
program of civil rights so that all our 
citizens in every corner of our Nation 
will be able to reap the full benefits of 
American citizenship and education. We 
must come up with a farm program 
which does away with the present topsy- 
turvy system of paying farmers for not 
growing crops, which wastes more than 
a million dollars a day in storage of sur- 
plus crops alone, which prices our farm 
goods out of the reach of our own citi- 
zens as well as out of the world markets. 
We must provide a realistic interest rate 
policy on our national debt which will 
not serve to further inflate our economy. 
We must raise the existing interest rates 
on long-term bends just as we have 
done for savings bonds so that our mam- 
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. moth national debt can be managed on a 


T 


sound basis. 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA HOME RULE 


We must provide home rule for the 
District of Columbia. We must give the 
citizens of this Capital City a right to 
vote and a right to help in our elective 
process. We must provide these people 
with the right of self-determination and 
stop the practice of using Congress as 
a mammoth, unwieldly city council. 

I have signed discharge petitions to 
bring the home rule issue to the floor of 
the House, and I hope that we will at 
least be permitted to discuss the merits 
of this matter next year. 

OAKLAND COUNTY POLL 


Earlier this year, I conducted a poll 
among 12,000 of my constituents on 
issues facing Congress, I was careful to 
send these questionnaires to areas which 
represented a fair cross section of Oak- 
land County, Mich., the congression- 
al district which I represent. It is re- 
vealing at this time to note that a great 
many of the recommendations of my 
constituents were in substantial agree- 
ment with the action taken by Congress 
during this first session. 

For instance, 63 percent of those who 
answered the poll indicated that they 
favored an increase in the gasoline tax 
to maintain pay-as-you-go financing for 
our Federal highway program. These 
citizens said they would be willing to pay 
the 114-cent increase requested by the 
President. Congress approved a 1-cent- 
a-gallon increase and earmarked a por- 
tion of auto excise taxes for this vital 
program. 

HOUSING FUNDS 

Some 66 percent were opposed to 
further increases in funds for housing. 
Congress held the line on its spending on 
this program to comply with the Presi- 
dent’s recommendations. Most of the 
cuts were in public housing, where the 
Federal Government has a backlog of 
better than 100,000 units which have not 
yet been built although they have been 
authorized. 

Sixty-eight percent opposed added 


payments under the soil bank plan, while 


82 percent opposed our present farm 
subsidy programs. The soil bank was 
held at its present levels, but no action 
was taken to get rid of the subsidy pro- 
gram, mainly because the Agriculture 
Committee refused to bring any such 
measure to the floor of the House. 
AIRPORT GRANTS 


Sixty-seven percent were opposed to 
increases in grants to airports, and Con- 
gress held the line on this program. 

A measure which would have permit- 
ted the Federal Government to invest 
its money in cocktail lounges, motels, 
plush waiting rooms and other luxury 
facilities was defeated. Federal money 
will be concentrated on providing vital 
safety facilities for our Nation's system 
of airports, safety facilities which are 
badly needed because of the start of jet 
passenger service from one end of our 
Nation to the other at near-sonic speeds. 

Those questioned favored a hold-the- 
line approach on further postal subsi- 
dies, and I am happy to say that our 
Federal Government did not raise the 
funds available to the Post Office De- 
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partment for this purpose, nor were new 
laws passed to increase these subsidies. 
UNITED STATES-SOVIET EXCHANGE 


Almost 70 percent favored a freer flow 
of political leaders, students, farmers, 
businessmen, and so forth, between the 
United States and the Soviet Union, and 
we have seen that this matter has been 
taken care of by a greatly increased 
number of such visits in both directions 
during recent months. 

It is interesting to note that those who 
were in favor of greater Federal spend- 
ing were 64 percent in favor of raising 
extra revenues necessary through higher 
taxes, rather than through an increase 
in our national debt, which has now 
reached the staggering sum of 8290.1 
billion. Because we were able to pare 
costs and trim unessential programs, no 
tax increase has been necessary and 
none is foreseen for the coming year. 
We have proved that a great amount of 
money can be saved by wise and judi- 
cious appropriation and authorization of 
funds by Congress, and by enlightened 
and sound administration by our Presi- 
dent and his executive branch of the 
Federal Government. 

LABOR REFORM 


Although the question of proposed 
labor reform legislation was not included 
in the questionnaire—because no labor 
reform bills had been seriously consid- 
ered by either the House or the Senate 
at the time the questions were formu- 
lated—no questionnaire was necessary on 
this issue. The mail into my office and 
those of most of my colleagues in the 
House became a deluge. In almost every 
instance, union members and nonunion 
members asked for strong labor reform 
legislation, and they got it. 

This was a remarkable example of 
democracy in action, of the weight of the 
individual voter making his wishes 
known on a problem of importance to all 
of us in the United States. The House 
Post Office reported that mail has never 
been so heavy since President Truman re- 
lieved General MacArthur of his com- 
mand in the Far East. 


All in all, it demonstrated that the 


people of our Nation know what they 
want, and they are not taken in by 
propaganda schemes and campaigns. It 
shows that they still can make their views 
felt on Members of Congress, and that 
our principles of government are still 
sound and working in topnotch shape. 
SOUND BUDGET 


They have voiced similar approval of 
attempts to run our Federal Government 
in an orderly fashion with a balance be- 
tween income and outgo. They have 
proved that they are more interested in 
maintaining the value of the dollar at 
home and abroad than in being lured by 
the lorelei of free Federal projects for 
their areas which would surely force our 
Government even closer to the financial 
rocks. 

VOTERS VICTORIOUS 

The voter has proved that he is still 
king in this country, as he should be, and 
that we in Congress are but servants of 
the people, not their masters. 

If there is any doubt of the strength 
of our people, in their belief in freedom 
and individual expression, in the control 
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which they have over their Government, 
then they should look to the record of 
Congress for an indication, as well as to 
a national income which is rising to 
record heights, a gross national product 
which. is expected to increase sharply 
by the end of the year, and a renewed 
confidence and stability by all segments 
of our population in our ability to con- 
tinue to lead the world in achievements 
in every field of worthwhile endeavor. 
One method of making our democ- 
racy work is to bring a Congressman 
close to those he represents, to see that 
he makes himself available to hear com- 
plaints, to answer questions about the 
Federal Government and its operations, 
to discuss future policies of Federal 
agencies as established by the House of 
Representatives and the Senate. 
DEMOCRACY IN ACTION 


As I have in the past, I intend to con- 
tinue my policy of talking things over 
with my constituents: During the 
month of October, I intend to visit every 
community in my district. Also, my dis- 
trict office at 2300 North Woodward, 
Royal Oak, will be open as well as my 
office in Washington in room 1422, New 
House Office Building. If any of the 
residents of Oakland County would like 
to discuss any matter with me, I will 
be most happy to do so. 

The record we have achieved so for in 
Congress in balancing the budget, hold- 
ing the line on useless and unnecessary 
Federal expenditures, drafting adequate 
labor reform legislation, and providing 
for continuance of our highway con- 
struction program, has been excellent in 
almost every case. We must continue 
this dedication to duty, in making sure 
that the hard-earned money collected 
9 our taxpayers is used wisely and 
well. 

CITIZENS’ INTERESTS FIRST 

Next January, Congress will conyene 
again to debate the problems facing our 
Nation and the world, and will try to 
come up with the right answers. It is 
my hope that next year will be as suc- 
cessful in its attempts as the present 
one, and that issues will be met head-on 
and problems solved promptly and effi- 
ciently, always keeping the interests of 
our citizens in mind. 

The best method by which this can be 
accomplished is through close coopera- 
tion between the Congressman and his 
constituents. Letters and personal dis- 
cussions are invaluable aids in learning 
all sides of an issue, and I intend to spend 
my time between now and the reconven- 
ing of Congress in finding out the views 
of those I represent. All are welcome to 
come in and discuss Federal problems 
with me. 


Hon. Thomas H. Burke 


SPEECH 


HON. WAYNE L. HAYS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, the death of 
our fellow Congressman and friend of 
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many of us, Thomas H. Burke, is a 
grievous loss to Congress and to the 
labor movement. Tom Burke will long 
be remembered here for his integrity and 
for his dilgent work on behalf of social 
legislation. I am proud that Ohio sent 
Tom Burke to Congress. His work here 
on the Education and Labor Committee 
in the 8lst Congress was outstanding, 
not only because he could draw on his 
years of experience as a union man, but 
because he was ever willing to listen to 
the views of others as well as to express 
his views to them. 

He was a most fundamental and 
thoroughgoing believer in the democratic 
Process, He loved debate. He loved 
analysis. He loved the freedom of in- 
tellectual exchange on the tough mat- 
ters that come before the Congress. He 
had faith that right would prevail if 
reasonable men would honestly and 
Sincerely meet their legislative chal- 
lenges. And what was right“ for Tom 
Burke was the public interest. 

Most- outstanding about my friend 
Tom, I think, was the charm with which 
he could at once advocate strenuously 
those causes dearest to him and yet ex- 
hibit an almost palpable desire to under- 
Stand his opposition. This quality, the 
mark of à guileless honest democratic 
intellect, will sustain him in the memory 
of colleagues on both sides of the aisle 
irí the House. 

He brought much to the Congress both 
asa Member and as a legislative repre- 
Sentative for his union and he leaves us 
improved for the long hours he spent 
here with us. 

Of Tom's life, the men and women of 
labor who sent him-to us can be most 
Proud. We, his friends in Congress, 
Share with them the appreciation of this 
exceptional and saintly man. We grieve 
together with all of them and with his 
family at his passing. 


In Washington With U.S. Senator 
Hugh Scott 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HUGH SCOTT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, I ask 
Unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the Appendix of the Record a summary 
of activities and comments upon my first 
session in the U.S. Senate, which I pro- 
bose to send out as my regular newsletter 
to the people of Pennsylvania upon ad- 
journment, 

There being no objection, the sum- 
Mary was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

In WASHINGTON Wrr U.S. SENATOR 
Huang Scorr 

“It may be laid as a universal rule that 
& government which attempts more than it 
Ought will perform less.” (Lord Macaulay.) 
7 By substituting Congress“ for the word 

government” in Lord Macaulay's quotation, 
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you can get a pretty good summary of the 
Ist session of the 86th Congress. 

In January the Democrats came roaring 
into Washington with 2 to 1 majorities 
in both Houses of Congress and the mistaken 
impression that they had a mandate which 
included the keys to the U.S. Treasury, Be- 
fore President Eisenhower had an oppor- 
tunity to deliver his state of the Union 
message, spokesmen for the many wings of 
the Democratic Party began issuing mani- 
festoes. 

Those spendocrat legislative programs, fre- 
quently drafted just before’ a press confer- 
ence, varied somewhat in details, but all 
seemed to agree that each thing wrong with 
the country could be cured by spending 
another billion dollars. But they reckoned 
without the immense power of the Presi- 
dency, the militant Republican minority and 
the outrage of the American public which 
gives mandates to nobody. 

The President offered the Nation a program 
to preserve prosperity ind encourage prog- 
ress, under a Federal budget of $77.1 billion. 
He warned that he would oppose Federal ex- 
penditures above that sum because they 
would require either increased taxes or bor- 
rowing—that hidden tax which creates infia- 
tion and drives up the cost of everything we 
buy. : 

In the following 9 months the President 
was able to stop almost every measure he did 
not want through the use of the veto or the 
threat of the veto. I was firmly in support 
of the President's proposals in every area 
except housing and public works—two fields 
where I believe the Nation, and our Common- 
wealth, need more help than the adminis- 
tration programs offered. I voted for sub- 
stantial reductions in spending in other areas 
to compensate for the slight Increased spend- 
ing provided in the housing and public works 
bilis. 

Although the President could not get all 
the legislation he requested of Congress, 
since the Republicans constituted only one- 
third of the votes, he did succeed in forcing 
through several important laws, The most 
notablé of these was labor reform. 

Many legislators can claim authorship of 
the labor reform bills and amendments ac- 
cepted by either the House or Senate. But 
the law as finally enacted should be called 
the “Eisenhower act,” because it contains the 
key reform provisions which he urged upon 
Congress and which he explained to a 
nationwide television and radio audience. 
The publi¢ response to the President's broad- 
cast was overwhelming. My office alone re- 
ceived some 9,000 letters and telegrams (all 
of which were answered, I am proud to say). 
These reforms will protect equally the pub- 
lc, union members, and honest union ofi- 
cials from the marauding of the minority of 
embezzlers, thugs, and extortionists in or- 

labor. 
3 the President was able to 
stop almost everything he opposed, the 
“Won't Do“ Congress balked in many areas 
very much in need of legislation. Civil 
rights, area redevelopment, and farm sub- 
sidies are three that are worth examining. 

In civil rights, the President proposed a 
reasonable seven-point program, I cospon- 
sored those proposals, plus two more which 
would have gone further than the President 
requested. Congress passed only one, to ex- 
tend the life of the Civil Rights Commission. 

For area redevelopment, the President pro- 
posed legislation which would provide $53 
million for depressed areas like those we have 
in Pennsylvania. Believing that more money 
was needed, I sponsored an area redevelop- 
ment bill which would provide $203.5 million, 
and which I am hopeful that the President 
would sign if enacted. The Democrats spon- 
sored a similar bill providing $389.5 million. 
The President is certain to veto the last, 
and for that reason, I voted against it when 
it reached the Senate floor. 
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The Democratic area redevelopment meas- 
ure passed the Senate, but when it went to 
the House, the House Banking and Currency 
Committee trimmed it down to $251 mil- 
lion—almost the amount of money which I 
had proposed. Then it went to the House 
Rules Committee, whose chairman, Repre- 
sentative Howarp W. Smirre, Democrat of 
Virginia, promptly pligeonholed it. 

This situation on area redevelopment gives 
the Democrats the opportunity to tell which- 
ever half of the story they find most palatable 
to their constituents. The members of the 
Spendocrat wing can point to the big bill 
they pushed through the Senate. The mem- 
bers of the conservative wing can point to 
Mr. Smiru who goes off to his Virginia farm 
whenever he needs to stop progressive legis- 
lation. z 

This measure is hindered by a further 
political problem. No Democrat wants to 
enact a bill, like the one now before Rules, 
which is similar to one introduced by Hvan 
Scotr, a Republican. 

Finally, Congress failed miserably on farm 
legislation. The President urged Congress, 
in his state of the Union message and in a 
special message on the wheat bill, to reduce 
subsidies which are hurting farmers, con- 
sumers and taxpayers alike. But the Demo- 
cratic majority enacted a bill (that I fought 
at every step) to raise subsidies, which in 
these times of farm surpluses is like pouring 
water on a dro’ man, The President 
promptly vetoed the bill and nothing was 
enacted. 

If logic were to prevail, we could say con- 
fidently that some farm subsidy relief is 
likely to be enacted in the next session of 
Congress. But logic does not prevail 
those who are more concerned with the wel- 
fare of wealthy farmers and farm corpora- 
tions than they are with every one else in the 
Nation, 

Also of interest to Pennsylvanians: 


I was sponror and cosponsor of 14 bills and 


‘resolutions which became law. They include 


Hawail statehood, increased benefits for re- 
tired employees under the Railroad Retire- 
ment Act and “Captive Nations Week.” I 
supported and voted for the public works 
appropriations bill which provided funds for 
flood control, locks, dams and navigational 
aids to many areas of the Commonwealth. 
I helped in the Senate with Congressman 
Gavrx's bill which authorizes a fish hatchery 
in northwestern Pennsylvania; also Con- 
gressman Busnm's bill to establish Little 
League Baseball Week. 

Other legislation which passed and which 
I voted for included: increased veterans pen- 
sion benefits, Federal employees health in- 
surance, extension of emergency unemploy- 
ment compensation, two improvements in 
the immigration laws, mutual security, a bill 
to clarify taxation of interstate business and 
the highway financing bill. 


Montana Increases Its Share of Federal 
Funds 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MIKE MANSFIELD 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recor a state- 
ment by me relative to the State of Mon- 
. its share of Federal 
fun ) 
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There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT OF SENATOR MIKE MANSFIELD 


MONTANA INCREASES ITS SHARE OF Y#DERAL 
FUNDS 

Montana has again increased its share of 
Federal funds that are distributed through- 
out the 50 States in the form of grant-in-aid 
programs, salaries and maintenance for Fed- 
eral agencies, and construction funds for 
various federally sponsored projects. A sur- 
vey of fiscal year 1959 expenditures Indicates 
that Montana received slightly more than 
twice the amount that the State contributed 
in the form of income and excise taxes. 

In fiscal year 1959, which came to a clore 
on June 89, 1959, Montana and its residents 
received $286,288,970 in Federal moneys, an 
increase of $52,165,414 over the previous 
fiscal year. According to early estimates an 
additional $11,020,115 will be channeled into 
the State during the current fiscal year, 1960. 
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the basis of these tax collections in our State 
compared with the amount of money spent 
by the Federal Government in Montana dur- 
ing the same period, Montanans received 
$2.06 for every $1 collected in taxes by the 
U.S. Treasury. 

The Department of Agriculture continues 
to be the largest contributor to the economy 
of the State. This includes funds expended 
in its many diverge activities, such as re- 
search, the Forest Service, the soil-conserva- 
tion program, the soll-bank program, the 
Rural Electrification Administration, and the 
Farmers’ Home Administration, to mention 
only a few. The second largest contributor 
is the Department of Defense with the in- 
crezsed Air Force activities at Malmstrom 
Air Force Bare at Great Falls and the Glasgow 
Air Force Base. The Department is planning 
new Army National Guard Armory construc- 
tion at Butte and Plentywood. 

The Department of Commerce is also 
among the top three big spenders in Mon- 
tana. A large part dt their expenditures is 


In fiscal year 1958 the Treasury Depart-— centralized in the Bureau of Public Roads 


ment collected $138,940,000 in income and 
excise taxes in the State of Montana. On 


and its work on tha construction of the In- 
terstate Highway System, which is now well 
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underway in the State. Also, the Bureau of 
Census activities will increase during the 
current fiscal year, in view of the prepara- 
tions and work needed for tabulating the 
new 1960 census. 

On the back of this sheet is a tabulation 
of the expenditures made by the departments 
and agencies of the Federal Government that 
are active. in Montana—actual expenditures 
for fiscal year 1959, estimated expenditures 
for fiscal year 1960, and a column Indicating 
whether we may anticipate an increase or 
decrease in the funds to be expended in the 
current fiscal year, [Printed below in 
Recoro.] 

The let sesslon of the 86th Congress has 
been a busy Congrese—we worked hard—and 
Senator Murray, Congrersmen LEE. METCALF, 
LeRoy ANDERSON, and I were fortunate in 
obtaining some big items for Mentana, but 
we also actively supported legislation which 
will benefit Montanans in many different 
ways. We are in the Nation's Capital to 
assist and to help, whether it be a major 
emergency such as the earthquake in south- 
western Montana or whether it be a problem 
of concern to only one individual. 


Federal expenditures in Montana, by Federal departments and agencies 
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Raytheon's Modern Fligkt Facility 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
_IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, Raytheon 
Manufacturing Co, is one of the indus- 
trial giants that is contributing so much 
to our national defense. 

Its research and development pro- 
grams are among the best. 

It was my privilege to be a guest at the 
dedication of the Raytheon flight facil- 
ity at Bedford, Mass. 

This facility will represent the first 
military use of this advanced concept in 
hangar construction, and is a monument 
to the Navy’s “forward look” philosophy? 

The list of speakers at the dedication 
ceremony include G. E. Bottjer, master 
of ceremonies; T. C. Wisenbaker, man- 
ager of Raytheon Missile System Divi- 
son; Capt. T. C. Herlihy, district supply 
officer, First Naval District; Capt. T. J. 
White, deputy district public works of- 
ficer, Bureau of Yard and Docks; C. F. 
Adams, president of Raytheon Co., and 
Rear Adm. R. E. Dixon, Chief, Bureau of 
Aeronautics, 


Department 


cultural Revearch Service, Extension Service, Forert 3 Soll Conrervatian Service. 
Commodity Stabilization & 


Under unanimous consent, I include in 
the Recor the following address deliv- 


ered by Rear Admiral Dixon, which I 
recommend to all persons who are inter- 
ested in our Nation's continuing progress 
in defense: 


HANGAR DEDICATION RFMARKS RY REAR ADM. 
R. E. Dixon, CHIEF, BUREAU OF AERONAUTICS, 
BEDFORD, Mass. 


Congressman Lant, Mr. Adnms, distin- 
guished guests, ladies and gentlemen, aside 
from the fact that I am greatly honored to 
appear here today, It is a real pleasure to visit 
New England. It is also a real pleasure to 
meet with old friends here, and to make 
new ones. 

We in the Bureau of Aeronautics think we 
have a good air-to-alr guided missile, and its 
name is Sparrow III. We take a good deal 
of pride in Sparrow III for several reasons: 

It is the result of a genuine cooperative 
effort between the Raytheon Co. and the 
Navy. We in the Navy like to think we have 
excellent relations with American industry, 
and the Sparrow III program from the begin- 
ning has illustrated this, It was Raytheon 
who had the initiative to come to us with a 
superior guidance system for air-to-air mis- 
siles which was accepted and made into a 
superior overall missile system. May indus- 
try always feel free to come forward with 
what it thinks is good, and may we always 
have the foresight to recognize it when it 
comes. 

III is operational in the fleet. 
This is where it counts; this is the proof 
of the pudding. There can be no better 
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documentation of its success than to tune 
in on what fleet pilots who have fired the 
missile think of it. While I cannot read to 
you from classified reports from the fleet. I 
can tell you that Sparrow III's success has 
been more than noted by Navy all-weather 
squadrons everywhere. These squadrons now 
honestly feel that they have in hand a 
realistic and effective air defense system, in 
spite of admitted complexities of the all- 
weather intercept problem. 

Although, as we say,,Sparrow III is now 
in the fleet and on McDonnell F3H-2N air- 
craft, we are also most expectant of similar 
success when the fastest all-weather fighter 
in the world, the McDonnell F4H-1, joins 
the operating forces, also with Sparrow III. 

Concerning the Sparrow III-F4H-1 system, 
I always get a bang out of an incident which 
happened near St. Louls, and which perhaps 
dubiously describes F4H plus Sparrow. It 
seems that an F4H-1 with dummy Sparrows 
was being ferried to St. Louls from the West 
when all its radios went out over western 
Kansas, The F4H pilot saw an Air Force 
B-47 headed in the direction of St. Louis and 
got a piece of one radio working to the extent 
of being able to talk to, but not receive from, 
the B-47, The F4H pilot would ask ques- 
tions to which the B-47 people would answer 
ves or no“ by head shaking. On deter- 
ming that the B-47 was going to St. Louis, 
the F4H pilot asked to accompany it. He 
later learned that the B-47's pilot had a con- 
versation with St. Louis that were some- 
thing like this: 

“We have a Navy airplane in tow with 
radios out; they wlll come in with us.“ 
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“What kind of a Navy airplane is it?” asked 
St. Louis. 

“We don't know what the heck it Is, but 
it looks like the one Buzz Sawyer files.” 

Ladies and gentlemen, our purpose here 
today is to call attention to this fine new 
hangar you see before you. We have men- 
tioned airplane and missile systems, but it 
is in this hangar that work will be done 0 
finally bring the elements of such a system 
together. It is here that the missile, its 
launcher, and the control apparatus inside 
the airplane are joined to round out the all- 
weather air defense weapon. We are talk- 
ing about the airplane-missile system ncw 
being put together for. the Navy, but we 
should aleo bear in mind that this hangar 
will serve as a center for many other develop- 
ments of a research and testing nature. 

When we in the Bureau of Aeronautics out- 
lined specification for this hangar, we did not 
call out much more than the facts that we 
wanted: 

Low construction cost. 

Low maintenance cost. 

Rapid design and construction. 

Flexibility in its use. 

What you see here, I think, stands as a 
tribute to the all who had anything to do 
with its design and construction. This 
hangar is a truly versatile facility. So far as 
I know, it is the only suspended roof type 
hangar built for the armed services; the 
cables by which the roof is suspended are 
prestressed. This type suspension roof, in- 
cidentally, is well on the way to becoming 
a standard type in future Navy hangar con- 
struction, 

The hangar's modular design gives it flexi- 
bility in terms of being readily expandable 
into a larger installation should the need 
arise, As you inspect it, you will notice other 
evidences of the sharp thought that has gone 
into it, such things as two sizes of doors for 
different size aircraft; Improved fire protec- 
tion; provision in thé large doors for sea- 
sonal temperature changes, and so on. 

But perhaps the main feature of this 
hangar is that it is more than an aircraft 
hangar. It combines hangar, workshop, and 
laboratories, providing in one spot a self- 
contained, self-supporting activity, so de- 
signed in the interest of economy and effi- 
ciency. 

If we may turn our attention from hard- 
ware to people for a moment, I would like to 
to say that we in the Navy are aware of the 
fact that the individuals who will work in 
this hangar are the ones who will make it 
come alive. The finest facility ever built is 
for naught without the spirit, the drive, and 
the dedication of its inhabitants to the job to 
be done. Where this hangar is concerned, 
and where people who will work in it are 
concerned, we in the Navy have no doubts. 

Mr. Adams, it becomes my pleasurable duty 
and privilege to commission this Bedford 
hangar and to dedicate it to the work our 
country is going toward strong defenses for 
lasting peace in the world. 

Thank you. 


A New GI Foreign Trial 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK T. BOW 


or OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 
Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, the failure 
of the United States to protect the rights 
of servicemen stationed overseas is again 
arousing the interest and indignation of 
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the American press. Under leave pre- 
viously granted, I include the following 
editorial from the Columbus, Ohio, Dis- 
patch of September 10, 1959. 

A New GI Foreicn TRIAL 


The iniquitous status of forces treaties, by 
which American service personnel overseas 
are made subject to the criminal laws and 
court procedures of some 50-odd countries 
where our men are stationed, still are in 
effect. 

Not much has been heard of them lately, 
largely because no conspicuous cases of mis- 
trentment or injustice to GI's have been 
publicized. Now an instance has appeared 
which brings the issue again to the fore. 

Three American soldiers in Turkey were 
arrested for alleged black market currency 
operations. 

When they denied the charges the Turkish 
police struck and tortured them, One ser- 
geent was kicked, beaten, and deprived of 
water during 18 hours’ questioning. An- 
other reported that he was hung upside 
down from a rafter and belabored with a 
rubber hose. 

Army authorities learned of the mistreat- 
ment and finally intervened on the men’s 
behalf. But the U.S. State Department, 
fearful of offending the Government cf an 
ally, tried unsuccessfully to hush up the 
story. 

It now has found its way into the Amer- 
ican press. 

The U.S. Supreme Court has ruled that 
murderers and rapists and other criminals 
in this country must be hustled before a 
megistrate for arraignment without delay, 
otherwise confessions obtained by Interro- 
gation are invalid. 

But the GI, oftener than not an involun- 
tary draftee, serving his country in a for- 
eign country has nothing resembling this 
protection. 

Not only can he be tortured and mis- 
treated indefinitely, but his case is heard in 
a foreign court, subject to a judicial code 
which in many instances is harsh and unfair 
by American standards. 

The Turkish episoce is still another re- 
minder of a glaring error which Congress 
should move to correct in simple justice to 
every man overseas in an American military 
uniform. 


Address of Hon. Paul H. Douglas, of 
Hliacis, Before Second Annual Conven- 
tion of the Illinois State Federation 
of Labor and Congress of Industrial 
Organizations, September 8, 1959 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL H. DOUGLAS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp the speech which I delivered 
to the convention of the Illinois State 
Federation of Labor and Congress of In- 
dustrial Organizations in Chicago on 
Tuesday, September 8, 1959, in which I 
analyzed some of the basic issues before 
the Congress, the labor movement, and 
the country in connection with labor 
legislation. $ 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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ADDRESS BY US, Senator PauL H. DOUGLAS 
BEFORE TRE SECOND ANNUAL CONVENTION 
OF THE ILLINOIS STATE FEDESATION or LABOR 
AND CONGRESS OF INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATIONS, 
TUESDAY AFTERNOON, SEPTEMBER 8, 1959 


Hon, PauL H. Dovcras (U. S. Senator om 
Minois). My old friend Reuben Soderstrom, 
friends and fellow members of the labor 
movement of Illinois, I understand that to- 
dey is politicians’ day [laughter] and that 
you want to get rid of us so that you can 
get on with the business of the Illinois labor 
movement. 

We meet, good friends and brothers and 
sisters, at a critical time in the history of 
our country and in the history of one of 
its central institutions, the labor movement, 
We are faced, not only with the question of 
how we may best resist the threats to free- 
dom posed by communism, but also with the 
issue as to how we may best eliminate dis- 
honesty and unsayory alliances within the 
American labor movement itself, at the same 
time that we encourage honest and progres- 
sive unions to fulfill their historic mission 
of helping the weak and developing demo- 
cratic institutions which strengthen our 
national life. 

As one who hes been a member of the 
labor movement nearly 40 years, and who has 
worked with you to enact measures to help 
the conditions of labor, I think I am entitled 
to speak frankly to you, and I shall do so 
this afternoon and make what I am afraid 
will not be regarded as a political speech. 

We need to remember that honest union- 
ism has its internal as well as its external 
enemies. Both groups have contributed to 
the legislative crisis with which we have 
been faced in Congress and in the Nation. 

Laron's INTERNAL ENEMIES 


First, let me speak frankly about the in- 
ternal enemies of labor. The misdeeds of 
a substantial group of so-called labor 
leaders—as revealed in evidence presented to 
the McClellan and other committeee—are 
both more serious and more widespread than 
wes formerly believed. These men have 
done more harm to the labor movement than 
anything that has happened in a long time. 

There is no use for us of the labor move- 
ment to pretend otherwise, or to try to pro- 
tect them merely because they carry a union 
card. 

It is true that these wrongful acts are not 
characteristic of the vast majority of unions.. 
But they are still too many and too serio. 

It is true that the responsible leaders of 
organized labor, such as George Meany, Wal- 
ter Reuther, Al Hayes and a host of others, 
have fought these abuses with all the 
strength they possess and have taken severe 
disciplinary action against many of the 
worst offenders. All credit to these men and 
to the AFL-CIO which has stood behind 
them, But it is still true that valiantly as 
these honest leaders have fought, and real 
as the improvements which they have ef- 
fected are, there is nevertheless a whole 
deluge of abuses which they have not been 
able to cure, but which definitely need to be 
removed and to be removed as soon as 
possible, = 

It is true that unions are not the only 
places where gross abuses of power and 
downright corruption occur. It is true that 
between 600 and 1,000 cases of bank em- 
bezzlements by hitherto trusted officials 
come to light every year, while numerous 
other cases are hushed up and are never 
known about. It is true that hundreds of 
millions of dollars ($300 millions, according 
to the last figures I heard of) of social 
security contributions withheld by employers 
from the payrolls of their workers have 
never been turned over to the Treasury as 
should have been the case. 

But this does not excuse those union 
officials who haye misappropriated the money 
contributed by their members. 
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It is true that there is a good deal of cor- 
ruption.in business circles in the wide- 
epread padding of expense accounts, in 
charging off excessive entertainment costs 
as business expenses to reduce their taxes, 
and in the use of gifts generally to purchas- 
ing agents as a covert form of bribe. 

These are some of the moral sicknesses of 
American society and of erring human na- 
ture. I do not blame labor for resenting 
the general tendency to headline its fall- 
ures and to play down or bury the news of 
comparable business corruption and abuse, 
But the fact that dishonesty and breaches 
of trust are practiced by many of the same 
people who point the finger of scorn at labor 
does not excuse those few labor leaders who 
have the same lax standards. The fact that 
others are doing something wrong does not 
give anyone a hunting license to go and do 
likewise. 

The very fact that labor is a movement 
dedicated to helping the individually weak 
and to aid the relatively more hard-pressed 
groups in the Nation should make members 
and officers live according to a higher stand- 
ard than that of the average of society. 

No sane person expects men in the rough 
and tumble of life to become plaster saints. 
But, even though as mortals we are not 
perfect, and at times are even sinful, this 
does not mean that we should give up the 
etruggle to make ourselves and our institu- 
tions better. And we do not have to be 
granted the credentials of a caint before we 
have the obligation to help clean up our- 
selves and the world about us. 

After a fairly wide acquaintanceship, I 
can say that I have known only three saints, 
of whom at least two (one of them Jane Ad- 
dams, of this city) were bitterly attacked. 
If we only permitted the saints to take the 
lead in the field of reform, there would be 
far too much work for too few people. So 
the rest of us erring mortals must struggle 
on at the tark. 

4 WHAT'S RIGHT WITH LABOR 

I would like, as I speak about these nrat- 
ters and about some of the things in which 
some labor leaders have erred, to emphasize, 
however, what is right in labor as well as 
what is wrong. For we should not forget, 
and society should not ignore the fact, that 
when the labor movement began in this coun- 
try, we had the 12-hour day and the 6-day 
week, and in steel the 7-day week; that it 
has been through the efforts of the labor 
movement, plus the increase in productitity, 
that the hours were reduced, first to 10 and 
then 8, and Saturday became a holiday, so 
that men could see their families on week- 
ends. 

It is true that the labor movement has 
raised the wages of labor. Formerly common 
labor was 20 cents an hour, and skilled labor 
was perhaps 40 or 50 cents an hour, Those 
days are gone, and the standard of living of 
the American workers has risen, both because 
of increased productivity and because of the 
increased pressure of unlons. 

As one who has had nearly 30 years of ex- 
perience in struggling for a better protec- 
tion for old age and protection against the 
risks of unemployment, I can say this, that 
we never would have been able to pass old- 
age pensions and unemployment insurance 
if It had not been for the devoted work of 
the labor movement. 

My acquaintanceship with Reuben Soder- 
strom began in those days, and we owe many 
a debt of gratitude for the way he has helped 
in both of these matters. 

We could not have passed a minimum wage 
law had it not been for organized labor seek- 
ing to raise the wages of those who were 
not themselves members of unions, but who 
because of economic weakness suffered from 
low wages. 

We should struggle on to improve the 
health and health care of the American peo- 
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ple. And I can say that In all these battles, 
we generally have nearly all of the employer 
groups in the country against us and nearly 
all the labor groups with us. 

The Nation owes the men and women who 
struggle for these causés a debt of gratitude, 
because after they have been put into effect, 
the bitter opponents begin to concede that 
these measures should have been adopted 
before they were. But it is always afterward, 
never before. 

I want to pay tribute, also to men like 
John Fitzpatrick who 50 years ago, when 
the Chicago Federation of Labor was domi- 
nated by the racketeers, with Ed Nockels 
and others threw out, at the risk of their own 
lives, some of that early group and made 
the Chicago Federation of Labor a clean or- 
ganization, 

I want to pay tribute to the men snd 
women who at personal sacrifice have de- 
fended the rank and file of their members, 
Those are innumerable. 


So along with the statements of what is 


wrong with labor, let me emphasize again 
what is right with labor. But let me make 
two very simple points, and I ask you to 
ponder about them. 

MISLEADERS SHOULD BE RETIRED. 


It is intolerable to me that men like Dave 
Beck should have had such tremendous 
power in a section of the labor movement. 
It is intolerable that such men as Eugene C. 
James of the old Laundry Workers Union, 
and Jimmy Hoffa and Joey Glimco of the 
Teamsters should continue as union leaders, 
It is intolerable that others like them should 
still be in positions of power. It is the duty 
of all good union men to see that misleaders 
of labor like these should be retired from 
office at the earliest possible opportunity 
and that rules and procedures be adopted 
which will prevent any such abuses of trust 
in the future. This is a crucial duty and 
upon its adequate performance much de- 
pends. 

CONSTRUCTIVE GOVERNMENT HELP IS NEEDED 

My second observation is likewise very 
Die: This essential job cannot be ade- 
quately, performed without afirmative and 
constructive help from Government. Con- 
gressional investigating committees are tre- 
quently unfair and orten violate the rights 
of privacy of individuals. But the commit- 
tees have two powers which are essential in 
digging out corruption and abuses. They 
can issue subpenas and compel attendance. 


They can then put witnesses under oath and 


subject those who testify falsely. to prosecu- 

on for per À 
rz 1 shion facts to be brought out 
which the AFL-CIO with all the best Inten- 
tions in the world, would never have been 
able to disclose. Responsible labor leaders 
have freely acknowledged to me that the 
investigation of welfare and pension funds— 
which I presided over—gave them facts that 
were the basis of significant cleanup actions 
which they took. : 

Ido not believe that we could have exposed 
the men who disgraced the old laundry work- 
ers union, or the wine and distillery workers 
union, and who were in league with some 
of the most evil forces in this country, if we 
had not had these powers. 

I took pains however to see to it that labor 
as a whole was not criticized, and I put in 
the record the facts about honest pension 
and welfare funds, such as the Painters Un- 
ion under Charlie Youngblood, and others, 
Rand and Tom Burke here [applause], to see 
that a balanced picture was presented, 

Moreover, it became apparent that legis- 
lation could also do much to help clean up 
the abuses which were revealed. 

It was quite clear more than a year ago 
that the McClellan committee—like my in- 
vestigation which resulted in a law to pro- 
tect welfare and pension funds—had brought 
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to light enough information to provide a 
sound basis for legislation. 

However, there were those who used the 
findings of the McClellan committee as an 
attack not so much on the crooks and on 
corruption as on the labor union movement 
itself as a whole and the legitimate and 
needed functions of unions to organize and 
bargain collectively. In fact, there were 
members of the McClellan committee itself 
who seemed far more anxious to smear Walter 
Reuther and the clean and effective unions 
than they were to ferret out corruption and 
wrongdoing, 

SENATE PASSED STRONG ANTICORRUPTION 
IN 1958 AND 1959 


Nonetheless, the Senate of both the 85th 
end 86th Congresses passed a good strong 
cleanup bill without the punitive features 
which were aimed not at corruption but at 
the labor movement itself. 

The first basic principle of those bills was 
disclosure. Sunlight ts a great disinfectant. 
Much of the evil in the world comes from 
the fact that men think they can sin in 
private and their sins will never come to 
light. To require that essential facts about 
union receipts and expenditures (or com- 
pany receipts and expenditures) be made 
public is an effective way of seeing that the 
money of the members is well and honcstly 
gpent, This was also the basic requirement 
In my welfare and pension fund disclosure 
law which, though weakened in the House, 
etill is a great step forward and furnishes 
a foundation upon which we can bulld. 

The Kennedy bills had similar sets of re- 
quirements and, in addition, provided against 
a number of unethical practices, which I 
would lke to list: i 

1. There was to bs full publicity to mem- 
bere, the general public, and to Government 
about union receipts and expenditures, 

2. Strict penalties were provided for the 
embezziement of union funds, false report- 
ing, destruction of records, rigging elections, 
etc, 

3. Men convicted of criminal offenses were 
debarred from holding office or positions of 
trust for 5 years after the termination of 
their sentence. 

4. Blackmail or shakedown picketing was 
outlawed. 

5. Periodic and democratic elections of 
union officers were required; once every 3 
years and by secret ballot in local unions, 
and once every 5 years in the international 
untons. 

6. Trusteeships. of local unions by their 
internationals were limited to 1 year. 

7. There were included requirements for 
partial reporting of management expenses 
in the fleld of industrial relations in order 
tœ expose union-busting dealings with men 
like Nate Shefferman. 

The bill which passed the Senate last year 
by an overwhelming vote was defeated in 
the House by the familiar coalition of the 
vast majority of the Republicans and the 
Southern Dixiecrats. This year, substantially 
the same bill was reported out of committee, 
including some “sweeteners” such as legaliz- 
ing prehire agreements in the building in- 
dustry and allowing economic strikers to 
vote. 

In 1959, on the floor of the Senate, a £o- 
callod bill of rights for union members was 
added. This prohibited coercion against 
union members and provided criminal 
penalties to enforce the right of free speech 
within unions with orderly hearings and 
trials in cases of expulsion. One very. 
dangerous requirement—later deleted by the 
Senate—was that each candidate for office 
was to be furnished with the mailing list of 
members. This could have been used by em- 
ployers who, by putting up dummy candi- 
dates, could have obtained possession of these 
lists and thus put economic pressure upon 
the members. 


BILLS 


1959 


There were also added provisions outlaw- 
ing the hot cargo contracts In the transpor- 
tation industry, dealing with the no man’s 
land problem, restricting picketing where 
another union had valid bargaining rights 
or an election had just been held, etc. 


KENNEDY BILL WAS MORE EFFECTIVE CLEANUP 
BILL THAN LANDRUM-GRIFFIN 


Now let me emphasize that the drafters 
of the Landrum-Griffin bill, which was sub- 
stituted for the Kennedy bill in the House, 
incorporated virtually all of these features of 
the Kennedy bill, but in many cases, imposed 
Weaker penalties and greatly softened the 
requirement on management reporting. 
The extraordinary spectacle was therefore 
presented that the bill which the business 
community was demanding as a tough bill 
was actually less severe in correcting crook- 
edness and abuses of power inside the unions 
than the Kennedy bill, which was derided as 
a “cream puff,” “milk toast,” “watered-down” 
measure. 

Jimmy Hoffa quickly sized up the situation 
and correctly remarked that there was noth- 
ing in the Landrum-Griffin bill which would 
hurt him. 

Now 1 am sure that those in the labor 
movement know that this is true. But there 
has been so much misinformation on this 
subject and so much propaganda from the 
press, the chamber of commerce, and the 
National Association of Manufacturers that 
I think it is worth quoting what Senator 
GouowareR, from the extreme right, had to 
say on the floor of the Senate on August 18, 
1958, and I commend this to the edjtorial 
writers of the Chicago newspapers. [Ap- 
plause.] I now quote from a statement of 
Senator GOLDWATER: 

“There are many significant provisions in 
S. 1555, the Senate bill, which are far more 
effective in reaching the evils of racketeering, 
dishonesty, corruption, and abuse of power 
than are the provisions of the Landrum-Grif- 
fin bill, and, hence, in these respects the 
Senate bill is actually tougher than the 
House bill.“ 

That is the end of Gotpwarter, and now I 
will go on with Dovcias. [Laughter.] 

Thus, what we did in the Senate was to 
Pass an effective cleanup bill—a bill which 
Was a better bill and which went further 
than the Landrum-Griffin bill in those areas 
which needed attention. The Senate bills, in 
both 1958 and 1959, were properly aimed at 
the real problems and quite properly avoided, 
in most cases, provisions aimed at weakening 
legitimate union activity. 

In the Senate we largely prevented the 
adoption of provisions aimed at making a 
5 “cleanup” bill a union “smashup” 

ill. 

Furthermore, notwithstanding all the 
Propaganda to the contrary, the Senate bill 
included both fair and adequate provisions 
concerning extortionate picketing (which, 
incidentally, the Landrum-Grimn bill copied 
almost word for word), hot-cargo agreements, 
and the “no man's land“ cases. 
LANDRUM-GRIFFIN BILL STRUCK AT LEGITIMATE 

UNION OBJECTIVES 


In the House, however, events took a dif- 
ferent turn. The chamber of commerce, the 
National Association of Manufacturers, most 
of the press, the President, and the Republi- 
can Party determined to strike at the funda- 
Mental objectives of legitimate unionism in 
the guise of trying to do something about 
corruption. Not until July 27, and not until 
after the House Labor Committee had re- 
Ported out a good bill embodying, for the 
most part, the principles of the Kennedy 
bill, did the Landrum-Griſun bill even see the 
light of day. 

As I have already pointed out, it copied 
the provisions of the Kennedy bill in many 
respects, except that it weakened those pro- 
Visions and penalties having to do with the 
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real abuses which the McClellan committee 
brought to light. But it added three gen- 
eral provisions which were aimed at break- 
ing the weak and struggling unions which 
are now so vaHantly trying to organize in 
the South and other nonunion areas, 

It was especially severe on the textile 
workers, the retall clerks’ unions, and the 
furniture workers, and in the three provi- 
sions which dealt with the subject of “no 
man’s land” cases, organizational picketing, 
and secondary boycotts. 

There was a lot in it which would have 
hurt honest and legitimate trade unions. 
Let me deaf with these three areas in turn. 


“NO MAN'S LAND” 


1. When the National Labor Relations 
Board had jurisdiction, but, for one feason 
or another, had declined to exercise it, the 
Kennedy bill provided that the State agen- 
cies were to exercise it, but in doing so were 
to abide by the Federal decisions and the 
law in Federal courts. The Landrum-Griffin 
bill provided that State law or lack of law 
was to prevail. Since most States do not 
have labor-relations acts—38 out of the 50 
States do not have labor-relations acts—this 
meant that there would be no basic guar- 
antees of the right to join unions and bar- 
gain collectively so far as “no man's land” 
was concerned. 

When these provisions went to the con- 
ference committee of the two Houses, the 
Senate made the great concession of accept- 
ing the Landrum-Griffin provision, but pro- 
viding that the area of this no man's land 
was not to be enlarged beyond what it now 
is, namely, primarily in the field of small 
establishments. The fact that this proposal 
at first was spurned by the Landrum-Griffin 
supporters showed that they wanted and ex- 
pected the Labor Relations Board to give up 
jurisdiction over a large area to which the 
Labor Relations Act now applies and, by a 
future administrative refusal to act, to de- 
prive workers of the legal protections which 
Congress willed them to have. In other 
words, the industrial jungle which pre- 
valled prior to the Wagner Act was to be 
allowed to creep back through failure of the 
Labor Relations Board to act. 

The one true remedy for this problem for 
which I will work, and have worked, is to 
provide the Labor Relations Board with suffi- 
cient funds and personnel so that the law 
can prevail for anyone, and every one, and 
then see that we get men on the Board and 
on the administration of the Board who 
believe in enforcing the law, instead of using 
the law to defeat the organization of labor. 
[Applause.] 7 

So much for no man's land. 

BAN ON ORGANIZATIONAL PICKETING 

2. Second, and perhaps most important of 
all, the Landrum-Griffin bill would have out- 
lawed virtually all forms of peaceful, or- 
ganizational picketing. I have already 
pointed out that the Kennedy bill had out- 
lawed blackmail and hot cargo picketing. 
It had also prohibited picketing by one union 
after another legitimate union had been 
recognized—and I emphasize that word 
“legitimate.” It cannot be a fake union—or 
for 9 months where the workers had by vote 
rejected collective bargaining. 

But the Landrum-Griffin bill shut off vir- 
tually all organizational picketing, even when 
the employer was himself guilty of unfair 
labor practices. Since under the Labor 
Board's decisions, an employer can cam- 
paign against a union inside the factory and 
can call the employees together in captive 
audiences for that purpose, to prevent unions 
from peacefully trying to persuade workers 
outside a factory or place of business to join 
a union is highly unfair, 

It was designed, as I have said, to prevent 
unionism from getting a foothold in un- 
organized industrial areas. This would have 
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kept the South nonunion territory and 


would have enabled southern employers to 
pay lower wages and grant fewer fringe 
benefits than in the North and Midwest. 
This would have helped them draw industry 
away from such States as our own, to the 
damage of our employers and localities as 
well as our labor. I wonder if this was 
fully realized by the employers who wrote 
demanding that the Landrum-Griffin bill be 
enacted into law. 

Now let me emphasize that I most em- 
phatically do not believe in the use of 
violence or threats of violence in connec- 
tion with picketing. Nor do I believe in mass 
picketing, for this blocks the streets which 
are the property of the community and down 


, which nonunion workers—like anyone else 


are entitled to walk. Such acts as these are 
already illegal under the common law, and 
they both can and should be dealt with by 
the local police and courts. 

But I do believe that advocates of union- 
ism have the right under the Constitution to 
try peacefully to persuade other workers to 
join a union and to do this by signs and by 
nonthreatening and nonabusive language. 
If a sweeping prohibition of these rights had 
been confirmed by law, then the beginnings 
of unionism in most unorganized areas would 
have withered on the vine. It would have 
bsen virtually impossible for it to have 
grown, and its present strength would have 
been gradually eroded. 

SWEEPING SECONDARY BOYCOTT PROVISIONS 

3. Finally, the Landrum-Griffin bill would 
have returned to the old mistaken doctrine 
laid down over 30 years ago by a reactionary 
court in the Bedford Stone case. It said 
that the workers in one plant have no legiti- 
mate interest in what happens in another 
plant and cannot withhold their work or 
custom because the plant is nonunion or 
is out on strike. By giving all forms of the 
secondary boycott a bad name, the Landrum- 
Griffin bill scught to atomize labor and in- 
sulate the workers in a nonunion plant from 
receiving the help which union men else- 
where in the same or allied trades would give. 

I concede that the whole question of sec- 
ondary boycotts is one of the most tangled In 
labor law and one of the most difficult to 
regulate, The Taft-Hartley Act sought to 
impose a more or less blanket restriction 
which applied primarily to mass or concerted 
secondary action by labor. 

But the Landrum-Gr:ffin bill sought to go 
stil further by imposing these restrictions 
on union appeals to “any individual,” and by 
broadening the provisions to apply to any 
union acts “to threaten, coerce or restrain 
any person.” The bill also extended the nar- 
row Senate provisions so as to cover all so- 
called hot cargo contracts. It would have 
prevented, virtually all secondary action 
against a firm regarded as “unfair” by or- 
ganized labor. This would have prevented 
the garment trades by agreement with the 
jobbers from eliminating sweatshop con- 
ditions in the shops of subcontractors. It 
would have prevented all appeals to con- 
sumers of “unfair” products. It would have 
prevented workers in plant X from refusing 
to work on “struck goods” transferred from 
plant Y, or building trades workers from re- 
fusing to work on nonunion material or side 
by side with nonunion workers. The legal 
position of the secondary boycott should 
not be subjected to any such meat-ax treat- 
ment. 

OLD GOP-DIXIECRAT COALITION PASSED LANDRUM- 
GRIFFIN BILL 


As we all know, or should know, the Lan- 
drum-Griffin bill was put over in the House 
by the old coalition of northern conserya- 
tive Republicans and by southern Dixiecrat 
Democrats. I want you to listen to this ac- 
count of the vote very carefully, if you will. 
On the key vote by which the Landrum- 
Griffin bill was substituted for the House 
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committee bill by the margin of 229 to 201, 
all but 17 Republicans yoted for the Lan- 
drum-Griffin bill as did all but 13 Congress- 
men from the South. Only 17 out of 153 
voted against the Landrum-Griffin bill, and 
134, I believe, voted for it. The vote of 
the Republicans was approximately 8 to 1. 
And this applied also to the southern Demo- 
crats; of the 105 southern Democrats, only 
13 voted against the Landrum-Griffin bill, 
and 91 voted for it, one being absent. So 
that the South voted almest 7 to 1 for the 
TLandrum-Orimn bill, And this was the 
coalition. 

Now I hope I will not be accused of being 
partisan if I say that the members of the 
Democratic Party from the North and West 
stood almost man to man against the Lan- 
drum-Griffin bill with only rare exceptions, 
[Applause] Of the 201 votes against the 
Landrum-Grifin bill, 104 came from the 
Democratic Party, and of these 184, 171 were 
from the North and the West. And if we 
come down to cases, there are 14 Democratic 
Congressmen from Ilinois, and 11 Republi- 
can Congressmen. All 11 Republican Con- 
gressmen voted for the Landrum-Griflin bill; 
all of the 14 Democrats from Illinois voted 
Against the Landrum-Grifin bill. [Ap- 
plauce.] 

Those figures I think can be put down 
on cards and you should keep them inside 
your pocketbook. [Laughter.] 

I want to say here, too, that part of the 
bargain was probably a trade by the Re- 
publicans of their votes on effective civil 
rights measures in return for southern sup- 
port to get the unions. This ls the essence 
of the bipartisan coalition, in which Mr, 
HALLEcK, our neighbor from Indiana, with 
the aid of the Illinois Republicans, with the 
possible exception of one Member, and the 
southern Democrats, led by Howarn SMITH, 
of Virginia, go along together. The two 
groups killed civil rights. The two groups 
put in antilabor legislation. 

This powerful coalition, therefore, seems 
to have as its main purpose the stifling of 
the rights and ambitions of those groups 
in our society who gre at the bottom of the 
economic and social totem pole. I refer, of 
course, to the weak und struggling unions 
of the South and other unorganized areas, 
and to the Negro in the South and else- 
where whose rights can only be gained when 
he is guaranteed the equal protection of 
our laws by civil rights legislation and the 
right to organize and bargain collectively 
through the wnionization of the South. 
These 229 Congressmen and the forces be- 
hind them must bear a heavy burden, for 

-not only do they in effect support the privi- 

leges of the strong and powerful, but they 
have actively worked against the interests 
of the weak and the poor. 


HEAVY PRESSURES GENERATED BY THOSE HOSTILE 
TO LEGITIMATE LABOR GOALS 


~ They were able to put this over because 
many employer groups have used the public 
indignation aroused by the Hoffas, Bocks, 
and Glimcos to strike a body blow at labor 
organizations themselyes. I received at 
least 10,000 letters and telegrams demanding 
that I vote for the Landrum-Griffin bill. 
Many of them were completely sincere, al- 
though those who wrote them were im- 
perfectly informed. Some of the letters—I 
dd not know how many—appear to have 
been coerced and, to support this belief, I 
now read from two letters which I have re- 
ceived; one signed by a brave woman whose 
identity I will not, of course, reveal, and the 
other which though unsigned gives every 
indication of being genuine. This is the 
first letter: 4 

“It was my unfortunate duty as an em- 
plpyee of * * * [the name was given, but 
I will not read it] to have to type an ex- 
tremely harsh and abusive letter addressed 
to you. The letter was largely concerned 
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with the Landrum-Griffin bill and was writ- 
ten by one of the executives in the depart- 
ment in which I work. 

“I haye very little knowledge of the Dan- 
drum-Griffin bill but have every confidence 
that your opposition to it is prompted by 
a deep concern for what is best for our coun- 
try as a whole.” [I hope you will forgive 
me if I read the next sentence] “My hus- 
band and I have always regarded you as one 
of our most capable and dedicated statesmen 
and have admired your independent stand on 
all issues. 

“The extremely poor working conditions in 
this company, which has a long record of 
strong opposition to the labor movement in 
every, way and which is one of the most 
profitable in the State, is a strong argument 
for the good the unions have accomplished 
in other companies.” 

This letter for the Landrum-Griffin bill was 
apparently signed by her, but she wented to 
clear her conscience by writing me that she 
was coerced into writing it. 

The second letter is this: 

“I dare not sign this letter, but beg you 
to read it. 

“I wonder how many other stenographer- 
secretaries have spent days and deys writing 
and wiring Senators and Congressmen urging 
support for the Landrum-Griffin bill—con- 
trary to their personal convictions, but: in 
the names of various firm executives, their 
friends, relatives, and employees. This is not 
‘thought-control’ as in Russia, but certainly 
nota wholesome atmosphere. 

“Please, in evaluating your mail, consider 
the avallability of secretarial service to man- 
agement who advocate strong labor control— 
and the lack of it (in large part) to those 
supporting labor. 

“ONE OF YOUR ARDENT SUPPORTERS,” 


Perhaps the truth of the whole drive was 
well summed up by our Chicago philoso- 
pher, Mr. Dooley, who from his saloon on 
Archer Road observed as follows over. 30 
years ago; when he was discussing the open 
shop: 

An · so it goes on, Hinnissey. An’ who 
gits the bonefit? Thrue, it saves th’ boss 
money, but he don’t care no more f'r money 
thin he does f'r his right eye. 

“It's all principle wid him. He hates 
t'see men robbed av their indipindence. 
They must have their indipindence, regard- 
lees av anything else. 

But,“ sald Mr. Hennessey, ‘these open- 


shop min ye menshun say they are f'r unions 


iv properly conducted.’ 

Shure,“ said Mr. Dooley, ‘iv properly con- 
ducted. An' there we are: an' how would 
they have this conducted? No strikes, no 
rules, no contracts, no scales, hardly iny 
wages, an’ dam few mimbers.'" [Laughter 
and applause.] 

As a result of the tremendous pressures 
which were generated by those groups who 
are hostile to the legitimate goals of or- 
ganized labor, there was an organized at- 
tempt to have the Senate accept the Lan- 
drum-Griffin bill without any change at all. 
And a motion to that effect was made by 
my distinguished colleague from Illinois, 
the leader of the Repunblican Party. I am 


happy to say that we resisted these pres- 


sures and instead sent the bill to a con- 
ference between the House and Senate. I 
myself would have voted against the Lan- 
drum-Griffin bill had it come to a vote in 
the Senate, because I believe that its puni- 
tive provisions more than outweighed those 
provisions which were designed to get at 
genuine abuses. I made my position clear 
to the Chicago papers which attacked me 
for it. 

I was asked by a Chicago newepaper, im- 
mediately after the Landrum-Griffin bill was 
passed by the House, what my attitude would 
be. I suppose it would have been possible 
for me to have hedged and to have said I 
would consider this when the bill came over, 
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But I felt that would not be proper, and I 
declared that I- would vote against the 
Landrum-Griffin bill if it were not appreci- 
ably modified, and take the consequences, 

Immediately thereafter the one Chicago 
newspaper which in the past has supported 
me came out with an editorial denouncing 
me. They were, however, kind enough to 
publish a copy of my reply. If it will mean, 
as it probably will mean, the united opposi- 
tion of the reactionary forces of this State, 
and all the newspapers of this State, I stand 
by that position. [Applause and cheers. 


CONFERENCE COMMITTEE ELIMINATED WORST 
PARTS OF LANDEUM-GRIFFIN BILL 


I am happy to report that the conférence 
committee greatly limited and modified the 
worst parts of the Landrum-Griſun bill which 
went far beyond any attempt at genuine re- 
form. The conference modifications resulted 
in the following major changes: = 

We saved the garment industry from the 
provisions of the Landrum-Grffiin bill which 
would have outlawed their present contracts 
with jobbers which provide for wages and 
working conditions in the shops of third- 
party contractors who actually produce the 
clothing. Instead, we were able to write in 
a proviso so that their practices which have 
ended swentshop conditions In that Indus- 
try could continue. Asimilar protection was 
inserted for subcontracting agreements. for 
on-site work in the building construction 
industry. 

We also saved the union movement, and 
the communities and industries that depend 
upon its rising standards, from the punitive 
provisions of Landrum-Grimn which would 
have virtually outlawed all organizational 
picketing. While these provisions now are 
not_perfect, they changed the fundamental 
aim or effect of the Landrum-Griffin bill, 
which was to almost totally prevent the 
organization of the South and the nonunion 
areas. 

While picketing at secondary-boycott sites 
is outlawed, the House bill. went further and 
would even have prevented the passing out 
of handbills or ads in the newspapers. This 
provision in the House bill was changed so 
that handbills, radio programs, advertite- 
ments, etc., aimed at the public, including 
consumers, would at least be permitted in 
these secondary situations. I think that is 
proper and an exercise of our constitutional 
right of free speech, 

Under the compromise, we also protected 
the right of employees of a secondary em- 
ployer to refuse to cross a picket line in the 
case of a primary strike. The Landrum- 
Griffin bill, as written, appeared to take this 
right away. 

The conference took out the restrictions 
of Landrum-Griffin on the right of employees 
to refuse to work on struck goods. 

The conferees eliminated a section of the 
Landrum-Griffin bill about which no one was 
even aware until the very last minute—be- 
cause it was camouflaged in legal language— 
which would have permitted damage suits 


‘against’ unions which were picketing for 


legitimate organizational purposes. 

Under the Landrum-Griffin bill, union 
membership lists could be copied by em- 
ployer stooges and such lists could have then 
been used by the employers to campaign 
against an existing union official, and for 
& management-dominated candidate for 
union office. The compromise provided that 
any member who is a bona fide candidate 
for unipn office could inspect such lists, but 
could not copy them, and that mailings must 
be made by the union. 

The Landrum-Griffin bill provided for re- 
porting by the employer in the case of labor 
consultants, like the union-undernrining 
Nathan Shefferman, or in the case of expend- 
itures of funds against the unions, but only 
when such expenditures were illegal under 
the law. The absurdity of this alleged pro- 
tection is apparent when we ask ourselves, 
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“How many employers are going to turn 
themselves in for iNegal activities?“ ‘Yet 
we all know that for almost every union ofi- 
cial who has gone wrong, a mangement om- 
cial has made a payoff. The conference com- 
mittee largely took the provisions of the 
Kennedy biu on this issue which provides 
for the reporting of these expenditures, 
whether legal or ilegal. 

We also won the provisions that economic 
strikers can yote in NLRB elections for at 
least 12 months after the strike begins. And 
the Senate sections authorizing prehire 
agreements in building construction were 
restored to the bill. These were great im- 
provements over the Landrum-Griffin pro- 
visions, ' 

FURTHER MODIFICATIONS NEEDED 

I do not want to leave you with the Inr- 
pression that the conference committee 
came out with a perfect bill. There are still 
some provisions which should be changed 
Or modified, and I hope that this can be 
done in the next session of the Congress. 

The first has to do with the no man’s land 
Provisions of the bill. We modified the worst 
Provisions of the Landrum-Griffin bill in this 
Matter. Under the Landrum-Grimn bill, as 
I have sald, the no man's land cases were to 
be turned over to State agencies, and were 
to be settled by State law in State courts. 
We all know what this would have meant in 
States like Mississippi, Georgia, South Caro- 
lina, and some of the nonunion rural States 
Of the Midwest Great Plains. A further de- 
fect was that under the Landrum-Griffin 
Dill, it was possible that the NLRB would in 
the future actually give to the States Juris- 
diction over cases which it now itself 
handles. 

We modified these provisions so that the 

could not refuse jurisdiction over 
Cases it would now take under the standards 

Presently prevail, We further gave 
them authority to delegate some of their 
decisionmaking to the regional directors in 
election cases, Thus the net effect was to 
Keep Federal jurisdiction in those areas where 
it now exists, and also to provide a better 
°pportunity for the Board to handle a greater 
number of cases through its regional offices. 

The bill does provide, however, that State 
agencies or courts may assume jurisdiction 
Over the cases which the Board declines. 
Because this opens up the possibilities of 
Serious antiunion restrictions in the States 
like Mississippi, Georgia, South Carolina and 
dome of the nonunion rural States of the 
28 Plains, as well as in the right-to-work 

tates, I think this provision should be 
3 I hope we may by later legisla- 

In provide that when the State agencies 
handle these cases, Federal law with appeals 
to Federal courts should apply so that we 
i have some uniform application of labor 

Ww throughout the 50 States, and not let the 
higher standards and business stability of 
or, areas be threatened by the com- 
Petition of union-busting, open shop areas. 

In addition to the inadequacy of the no 
man’s land provisions—even though they im- 
Proved greatly on the Landrum-Griffin bill— 
there is also the problem of employees in the 
construction industry whose traditional 
Tights were certainly under attack by the 
Secondary boycott provisions of the Lan- 
drum-Grimn bill. It has left serious ques- 
tions of legality with respect to strikes, 
Picketing and boycotts involving contractors. 
and subcontractors, and whether or not so- 
called on-site picketing in the construction 
Industry would be legal under the bill. I 
am joining Senator Kennedy in backing fur- 
ther legislation (S. 2643) to correct these 
Weaknesses. 

I feel vindicated in my original position 
that the Senate should not adopt the 
Landrum-Griffin bill and that the bills 
Should go to conference between the two 
Houses, I say this because the final bill 
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d 
modified most of those provisions of the 
Landrum-Griffin bill which went beyond any 
attempt to stop crooks and racketeering but 
which struck at the basic and traditional 
rights of legitimate trade unions. 
Consequently, we now have a bill which 
I supported in good faith and which, for 
the most part and with some few exceptions, 
is aimed at the crooks and corruption and 
those practices which genuinely needed to be 
changed. At the same time—again with a 
lew exceptions—the bill does not strike down 
those legitimate union activities which the 
Landrum-Griffin bill, as it passed the House, 
would have done. 
POSITIVE ACTIONS BY UNIONS THEMSELVES ARE 
ALSO ESSENTIAL 


Legislation and law enforcement, of course, 
are not the only answers to what is needed 
for a strong and clean labor movement, 

The honest, responsible and democratic 
operation of unions by their members and 
leaders on their own initiative is also essen- 
tial—now as always. 

Legal requirements can be—and I believe 
will be—of great assistance. But they are 
no substitute for the constant vigilance and 
positive actions of thousands of local and 
international unions and of millions of loyal 
and honest union members. This voluntary 
self-control is also a mighty bulwark against 
corruption, and for members’ rights, stable 
labor-management relations, and the public 
interest. 

The internal moves to keep labor's house 
clean and to scrape off the barnacles or 
leeches that seek to use the movement for 
their own selfish ends are also a major pro- 
tection against ripper legislation which ene- 
mies of labor often propose in the false guise 
of reform. I shall always oppose such hypo- 
critical drives—as in the so-called right-to- 
work bills—still being pushed in many States. 
But labor’s own record of voluntary action 
will be its best assurance to the public of 
the responsibility and maturity which they 
expect. 

The work of the ethical practices commit- 
tee under the leadership of Al Hayes has 
been a major step in this direction. I know 
of no comparable effort by employer groups 
to rid their ranks of the less-publicized, but 
no less-prevalent, abuses on management's 
side. The activities of the ethical practices 
committee deserve your full support. And 
I hope that in the internationals, the State 
and central bodies, and in the locals, as well 
as at the top level of the AFL-CIO, labor 
can use this difficult situation in which 
it has been placed by a small minority of 
its people, to show the public the essential 
honesty and responsibility of a movement 
which has done and must continue to do so 
much for the achievement of the best prom- 
ises of American life. 

Now let me say this. I have noticed in 

with some rank-and-file unionists 
that they will excuse the activities of men 
like Jimmy Hoffa by saying he brings back 
good contracts to them, he has improved our 
wages and working conditions, and therefore 
we do not care what he does, so long as he 
brings. back the bacon for us. 

Weill, I want to say if that attitude is per- 
sisted in, if the activities of corrupt leaders 
are excused simply because in Robin Hood 
fashion some of the largess is distributed to 
the rank and file, the American labor moye- 
ment will be discredited. 

Frequently in politics when some of us 
have tried to clean up situations we are told, 
“Well, so and so may be corrupt, but he gets 
things for the people in his district.” And 
they will excuse him. 

What we need in this country is higher 
ethical standards amongst voters, amongst 
citizens, amongst employers, amongst pro- 
fessional men, and yes, amongst unionists 
as well. [Applause.] 
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In the days when the commies were in- 
filtrating some of the unions and had leader- 
ship in some of the unions, some rank-and- 
file members would say, “Well they may be 
commies, but they bring back the bacon for 
us. Why should we oust them?” 

Well, thank God the American labor move- 
ment has cleaned house in that matter, and 
I hope we clean house in this matter just as 
we did in the commie matter. [Applause.] 

I can- remember the excuses in the 1920's 
for Sam Insul. When he was bribing the 
politicians of both parties, people would say, 
yes, he is a corruptionist, but he turns the 
lights on for us, or our stock is going up in 
value. And it was not until there was a 
financial collapse that Insull lost his stand- 
ing before the general public. The evils 
which Samuel Insull sowed in the field of 
politics in Illinois and Chicago continue un- 
til this very day, and it would have been well 
for the business community of this city if 
they had shown some moral sense in deal- 
ing with Mr. Insull. ` 

I can remember in the summer of 1929, 
going up and down LaSalle Street, trying to 
find some businessmen who would help us 
try to get the financial practices and rate 
schedules of Mr. Insull probed, and we could 
only get one man in the entire city of Chicago 
who was a businessman or a banker to stay 
with us. 

So when people say that labor should 
clean house, I say, yes, most certainly labor 
should clean house; but did you clean house 
on Insull? Are you cleaning house on the 
people who practice abuses amongst your 
members? Are we politicians cleaning house 
as we should? i 

The truth is that we are sinful and mortal 
men; but we should try to be better, and for 
the sake of the labor movement, we folks 
have to clean house, I say we folks have to 
clean house because if the Becks, the Hoffas, 
the Glimcos continue to dominate certain 
unions, continue to dominate those unions 
which they now dominate—I have to be care- 
ful in what I say—we are in for even worse 
times than we have at present. Do not let 
them wrap the flag of the decent honest labor 
movements around them and drag you down 
to destruction. Do not let them do it, 
Applause. 

THE STEEL STRIKE 

Now let me say a word or two about the 
steel strike. This strike has gone on too 
long. There is no question but that ft af- 
fects the entire labor movement and that 
your interest in the strike, therefore, is as 
great—if not as direct—as that of the men 
who are now on the picket line. 

The antiunion forces in the country are 
now making a drive against unions in gen- 
eral. As I have pointed out, these forces 
wrote provisions into the Landrum-Griffin 
bill which were aimed at the weak and strug- 
gling unions, and at the legitimate activities 
of stronger unions, in the guise of fighting 
corruption, The steel industry is further 
using the cry of “inflation” not only to pre- 
vent any forward step in wages or working 
conditions, but also in an effort to reduce 
the hard-won rights which now exist. 

Now I have examined very carefully the 
facts which the Department of Labor pub- 
lished only a few days ago on conditions in 
the steel industry. While hourly wages in 
the industry averaged $3.10 per hour, when 
one looks at the ayerage annual earnings of 
the wage employees, we find that in 1958 
these were only $4,840 and, in fact, averaged 
$510 less than in 1957. Thus, while the in- 
dustry points to the $3.10 hourly figures in 
its full-page ads, you and I know that $4,800 
per year is barely enough to provide for even 
the basic needs of a family of five. 

But yet we all know that for industry to 
pay an adequate wage, production must pro- 
vide the funds to do so. What are the facts 
about production and productivity in this 
industry? 
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The report does not adequately show the 
tremendous increase in productivity in the 
steel industry in the first half of 1959, for 
the Department of Labor combined the fig- 
ures for the last half of 1958 with the first 
half of 1959 so that no firm figure for the 
first 6 months of 1959—when productivity 
increases have been very high—could be 
shown. 

I believe that working men and women 
have a right to share in the increase in pro- 
ductivity and the increase in the efficiency 
of thelr work. Even from the facts on pro- 
ductivity increase given in the report—which 
show a 20 point or 13-percent increase in out- 
put per man-hour from fiscal year 1958 to 
fiscal year 1959—it is clear to me that there 
can be some improvement in wages and work- 
ing conditions in the steel industry. 

This can be based entirely upon increased 
productivity and can be done without in- 
creasing the price of steel or producing in- 
flationary conditions. \ 

These facts present a firm basis on which 
bargaining in good faith can take place. 
I say that it is time for the industry to get 
on with it and try to work out a solution 
based on the facts. This will benefit the 
industry, the employees, and the public as 
a whole. 

As you, my friends in the Tilinols AFL-CIO, 
make your plans for the coming year in this 
convention, I know you recognize that the 
challenges to the labor movement are great. 
Your growing power has brought new re- 
sponsibilities, and an increasing economic, 
legislative and political pressure from your 
opponents, 

But your opportunities for service to your 
members, to the underprivileged of all 
groups, to the economic growth of our coun- 
try, and to the defense of freedom everywhere 
are also great. i 

Now, good friends, it would have been easy 
for me to have come here, and to have made 
a conventional speech, saying that all was 
well in the house of labor, and denouncing 
the political reactionaries, but ignoring the 
true issues. But true friends are not those 
who conceal truth from their friends. Frank 
speaking. even at personal cost, is necessary 
in these matters. So I hope that we can 
go forward, on a double front; that we can 
cleanse the movement iteelf, just as John 
Fitzpatrick and Ed Nockels cleansed the Chi- 
cago Federation of Labor 50 years ago, and 
that at the same time we can defend labor 
from the attacks of its enemies, get back 
some of the rights which have been taken 
away from us, push forward to protect the 
unorganized and the unskilled, and defend 
the human and civil rights of all Americans 
regardless of their race, their color, or their 
national origin. Thank you very much. 

[The delegates responded with a standing 
ovation.] 2 


To Bridge the Scholarship Gap 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, on Feb- 
ruary 5, 1959, I introduced my bill, H.R. 
4220, to provide for a college scholarship 
program. In this connection Icommend 
to the attention of our colleagues the ar- 
ticle by Fred M. Hechinger, education 
editor of the New York es, Which ap- 
peared in the New York Times of Sep- 
tember 13, 1959. Mr. Hechinger is aiso 


? 
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author of “The Big Red Schoolhouse.” 
The article follows: 

To BRIDGE THE SCHOLARSHIP GAP—LACK OF 
FUNDS Prevents THOUSANDS OF TOP-LEVEL 
HicH SCHOOL STUDENTS FROM GOING ON TO 
COLLEGE—IsS ENOUGH BEING DONE TO COR- 
RECT THIS CONDITION? 

(By Fred M. Hechinger) 

“Don't tell me that an able boy or girl 
can't get a college education if he wants it,” 
said my neighbor at a men's service club 
luncheon in honor of abie high school stu- 
dents. “They don’t all have to go to ex- 
pensive schools. There are plenty of scholar- 
ships for the really topnotch students. And 
for the others there are the inexpensive State 
or municipal colleges.” 

This view reflects two widely held popular 
fallacies. The first is that there are enough 
scholarships to permit all able students who 
so desire to go to college. There are not. 
The second is that students attending the 
relatively low-cost publicly financed institu- 
tions of higher learning are not on scholar- 
ship. They are—each and every one of 
them—with the taxpayers providing the 
scholarship funds. This means that if more 
students are to be admitted to such institu- 
tions, more scholarship money {8 needed, 
exactly as would be needed in any effort to 
admit more needy students to the Ivy 
League. 

For years, the myth has been perpetuated, 
fed annually by ill-informed, sensational 
news reports, that vast amounts of scholar- 
ship funds go begging. Inevitably the writ- 
ers manage to dig up a few scholarships left 
by egotistic eccentrics, attached to so many 
strings that it ls virtually impossible to get 
the money and a “qualified” student to- 
gether. But the total amount of such un- 
used nroney is insignificant. 

Significant is the wide and widening gap 
between the money truly available and the 
need. What are the facts? 

Every recent authoritative study, includ- 
ing that of the President’s Committee on 
Education Beyond the High School, the re- 
port of the National Manpower Council, and 
the Rockefeller Report on Education, agrees 
on this central finding: between 100,000 and 
200,000 high-school students in the top quar- 
ter of their class fail to go to college because 
they lack the necessary funds. 

Consider these basic figures, as published 
by the Bureau of the Census for the year 
1957-58: only 10 percent of the Nation's fam- 
ilies had incomes exceeding $10,000 a year; 40 
percent were between $5,000 and $10,000; 35 
percent between $2,000 and $5,000; the re- 
maining 15 percent below the $2,000 mark. 

It is easy to guess from these statistics that 
the cost of a year at college—including ex- 
penses, it may range from $800 to_$3,000 in 
privately financed Institutions—places higher 
education, without scholarship aid, beyond 
the reach of a substantial number of persons. 

Nor has the high cost of learning begun to 
level off. When colleges open this fall, many 
of them will have raised their tuition charges 
again. In 1948 Harvard's tuition was $525; 
this year it is $1,250. Arthur S. Flemming, 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
reports that the cost of a college education 
has jumped about 33 percent over the past 4 
years and will rise at least as much again 
during the 4 years ahead. While the colleges 
have tried to increase scholarship aid to keep 
up with the rise in tultion, costs keep out- 
running the ald dollars needed to keep the 
doors of higher education open to all who 
might benefit, regardless of their parents’ 
bank accounts, 

Even this does not tell the entire story. 
As the economic barrier seems to get higher, 
the psychological barrier becomes more for- 
bidding. Children of noncollege families are 
in danger of being given the impression at 
home that college is for the sons and 
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daughters of the rich. In an eastern fac- 
tory city, with a population of 180,000, the 
local high schools this year sent only 15 to 
20 percent of their graduates to college, A 
residential suburb, only 10 miles away, sent- 
more than 80 percent. The barrier of eco- 
nomic need was undoubtedly serious; but 
even a generous supply of scholarships would 
not have done away with the 60 percentage- 
point differer.ce—unless there had been, at 
the same time, firm guidance and counseling, 
both for students and for parents. 

The crux of the matter, however, is money. 
How much financial aid is actually available? 
During the past academic year, the Nation's 
colleges and universities themsclyes offered 
their more than 3 million students about 
$225 million. This sum included all cate- 
gortes of financial assistance—loans, schol- 
arships, campus jobs, fellowships, graduate 
assistantships, etc. Added to this was 
another $75 million from all other sources— 
State, Federal, community, corporate, etc. 

The actual amount of bona fide under- 
graduate academic scholarship aid, not in- 
cluding loans or self-employment, is hard to 
assess. The most reliable estimates by edu- 
cation authorities place it in the neighbor- 
hood of $100 million. If we were to try to 
send to college the 100,000 to 200,000 abie 
young people who now fail to continue their 
education because of financial barriers, addi- 
tional annual scholarships totaling $80 mil- 
lion to $160 million (figuring the average 
tuition cost at $800) would have to be pro- 
vided. And this estimate does not, of course, 
take into account the additional cost that 
such a program would mean to the colleges 
in terms of additional outlay for facilities 
and faculty salaries, 

The figures sound forbidding, and it is 
easy—as well as futile—to haggle over the 
exact amounts. But whatever the ultimate 
need, the central fact is clear; present schol- 
arship money is far from sufficient to meet 
the justifiable demand. Thus we continue to 
waste a most valuable kind of manpower. 

And yet it is misleading to think of the 
problem as simply one of looking for more 
money. At least as important is a more 
realistic concept of the ways in which schol- 
arships ought to be granted. Listen, for 
instance, to this typical conversation, re- 
corded by the admissions office of a good 
college: 

“How much money can I get?“ asks the 
applicant, 

“How much do you need?” the financial 
ald officer wants to know. 

The student thinks for a moment. “I'm 
not sure I need any help, but Dad told me 
that I should be able to get a fat scholarship 
since I'm first in my class and have good 
college board examination scores,” he says. 

“Conversations of this kind have been 
fairly common in the past, but seem to be 
less so this year," reports Theodore S. Bacon, 
Ir., associate dean at Amherst College. 
“With some exceptions, there has been a 
major shift in the use of scholarship funds 
during the last decade.” 

What is the direction of that shift? 

As the name itself Implies—and it is prob- 
ably unfortunate that the label has sur- 
vived—scholarships were originally meant 
to be financial rewards for outstanding scho- 
lastic achievement. Whether or not the 
student needed such aid was of little impor- 
tance, and it was not at all unusual for well- 
to-do parents to boast of thelr children's 
scholarships. Mr. Bacon recalls an applica- 
tion for a scholarship from a family which 
held well over a quarter-million dollars in 
assets; another from a family which still 
owed $6,000 on a yacht. “At the other end 
of the spectrum,” he says, “are those with 
no visible assets. Those people will fre- 
quently offer their last dollar to provide their 
children with the type of education that they 
themselves could never afford.” 
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The unreasonableness of granting scholar- 
ships to those who can afford to pay—in 
addition to the inequities such a system 
works on the student of limited means 
becomes clear when one realizes that even 
today's skyrocketing tuition at a privately 
financed college usually covers little more 
than half the cost of the student's education. 
The balance must be made up from endow- 
ment income and gifts, This means that 
even the nonscholarship student receives a 
substantial hidden scholarship. Since it is 
generally agreed that college teachers are 
underpaid and should be entitled to what- 
ever additional funds may be found, it is not 
farfetched to. say that each and every pro- 
fessor contributes indirectly to the scholar- 
ship aid of many students who don't need it. 
(In the publicly fnanced institutions the 
difference between tuition and actual cost of 
education is even greater.) 

In recent years, however, the trend has 
been toward financial need as the determ- 
ining factor in awarding scholarships. While 
there have been some ideological objections 
to the means test, the overwhelming ma- 
jority view seems to be that in order to 
Maintain a free and democratic flow of de- 
serving young people through the academic 
Pipeline, students desiring scholarships 
should be required to demonstrate both their 
capacity to study and their need for financial 
ald. Today 39 States have some form of 
scholarship program and 21 of them use 
some kind of means test to determine the 
amount of the award, 

Perhaps the most dramatic move to focus 
Public attention on the scholarship problem 
Was the creation of the national merit 
scholarships in 1955. Established with two 
original grants of $20 million from the Ford 
Foundation and $500,000 from the Carnegie 
Corp. of New York, the scholarship agency 
now invites private donors to contribuie to 
the permanent pool. This year’s sponsors 
include about 90 corporations, foundations, 
and professional associations. Each merit 
scholarship is named for its sponsor and rep- 
resents a commitment within a range of 
$4,500 to $6,000. A 

Here, too, the principle of need has been 
Carefully incorporated. A minimum- stipend 
of $100 annually for 4 years goes to winners 
who are not in need of ald. But the average 
grant is about $730 a year, with the maxi- 
mum set at $1,500. While the total number 
of grants—850 were given in April—seems in- 
Significant, the impact far exceeds these fig- 
ures: more than 14,500 high schools entered 
480,000 students in the 1958-59 competition; 
there were 10,000 finalists, and a study of last 
year’s contest showed that several million 
dollars! worth of other scholarships came to 
the aid of those remaining finalists who did 
not win merit scholarships. 

From the point of view of dealing real- 
Istically with the financial erisis of higher 
education, not Just the scholarship dilemma, 
the most important aspect of the merit 
Scholarship idea may well be that each grant 
Carries with it an unrestricted gift to the 
college of the student's choice. This con- 
tribution, which relieves the college of the 
burden of its own “hidden” scholarship, may 
range up to $500 a year, depending on the 
institution's tuition charge. (Similar match- 
ing grants are now also offered in conjunction 
Wtih some corporate scholarships.) 

On thelr own, business and industry in 
Tecent years have substantially expanded 
their scholarship programs.. General Motors, 
for example, recently selected 118 winners 
from a field of 20,000 students competing for 
awards ranging in value from $200 to $2,000 
a year for 4 yenrs, according to need. (More 
and more scholarships are now given on a 
4-year basis, eliminating the traditional 
Problem that arose when students. were 
started on their academic careers without 
suficient help to make it possible for them 
to follow through to graduation.) The list 
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of benefactors is expanding and now in- 
cludes advertising agencies, publications, 
manufacturers, and retailers. Local 32-B, 
Building Service Employees, is only one of a 
number of labor unions which have joined 
the scholarship pool. 

Efforts are also being made to supply the 
colleges with fuller information on the 
financial status of scholarship applicants. 
A most constructive step in this direction 


was taken recently by the college entrance - 


examination board through creation of the 
college scholarship service. Under this pro- 
gram, parents of scholarship applicants file 
a detailed, confidential statement—an elab- 
orate form that looks more complicated than 
a Federal income tax blank—giving a com- 
plete picture of every aspect of the family’s 
financial obligations. The service then 


sends copies of this statement to all the col- 


leges listed as possible choices by the parents. 

As of this term, according to CSS. Direc- 
tor Rexford G. Moon, Jr., about 210 colleges, 
among them some of the top institutions, 
will be members of the program. These col- 
leges, he says, control 60 to 65 percent of all 
dollars currently given by colleges and uni- 
versities in financial aid. 

In addition to direct financial ald, student 


loan funds are open to many men and women 


at the college level. The subject of loan 
funds is a good deal more controversial than 
that of scholarships, Some persons consider 
it immoral to burden a student with a debt 
repayable at the end of his college career. 
Those in favor reply that installment buying 
is now a way of life and add that experience 
has shown that higher education is a safe 
and productive investment for qualified stu- 
dents. Mr. Moon estimates that a student 
who contributes earnings from a summer 
job can probably get by with a loan of about 
$500 a year. “At this rate,” he says, “no stu- 
dent would owe more than $2,000 at gradu- 
ation, a figure somewhere between 30 and 50 
percent of his first year's salary.” 

A loan program, incidentally, is operated 
under terms of the National Defense Educa- 
tion Act. Each college that wishes to par- 
ticipate must match every nine Federal dol- 
lars with $1 of its own. It is interesting to 
note that in recent months a number of in- 
stitutions have refused to accept such funds 
in protest against the provision that students 
benefiting from the money must sign loyaity 
oaths, 

Whatever aid is forthcoming from Federal 
or private student loan programs, most ob- 
servers believe the key to making higher 
learning available to more qualified persons, 
regardless of economic status, is increased 
scholarship funds. They also agree that the 
burden of providing such aid cannot con- 
tinue to be met by the colleges. As it Is, the 
colleges sre putting about $43 million of 
current income a year toward scholarships— 


and this In addition to the built-in, hidden 


scholarship aid offered to all tuition-paying 
students. 

Recently some colleges have begun seri- 
ously to question the entire present pricing 
structure of higher learning. Last year, 
Bennington College became the first institu- 
tion to rebel against the hidden scholarship 
tradition. It increased its total charge to 
$2,650—$1,600 for tuition and $1,050 for room, 
board and heaith services. But the charge is 
adjusted to each student's financial situa- 
tion and monthly payment plans and low- 
cost loans are offered. 

The scholarship problem is still with us. 
The best that can be said at this point is 
that financial need as a criterion for granting 
aid will more and more become the determin- 
ing factor. If the Bennington experiment 
should be the beginning of a trend to charge 
those who can afford it the full cost of their 
children’s education, then it is likely that 
even the State universities will have to con- 
sider raising their relatively low tuitions, 
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But whatever the course of the future, the 
high and still rising cost of college for the 
great mass of lower income families will have 
to be met by increasing scholarship aid from 
a multitude of sources: public-spirited citi- 
zens and organizations, business and indus- 
try, the States and probably, before too long, 
the Federal Government. The current trend 
away from haphazard handouts is encourag- 
ing. As this trend leads to a meaningful, 
comprehensive aid program, there is hope- 
that the needy student and available aid 
dollars will meet as a matter of course. 
This will still cost a great deal, but not 
nearly as much as the waste of human talent 
which our country must currently enter each 
dia on the debit side of the munpower 
ger. 


Rev. Ralph J. Diefenbach 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH W. YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr, President, 
the tragic plane-crash death of Rev. 
Ralph J. Diefenbach saddened thousands 
of Texans. Few men have crowded such 
a full and good life into 45 years. 

He was truly a man who lived to serve 
his fellow man, and in so doing became 
ei gona! figure while still in the prime 
0 e. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix to 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp the following 
material on this outstanding American: 

A resolution by the Houston-Harris 
County Tuberculosis Association. 

A story from the June 13 Houston 
Chronicle entitled “Father Diefenbach’s 
Tragic Death Is Serious Loss to Church 
and City.” 

A story from the June 11 Houston 
Chronicle entitled “Plane Crash That 
Killed Priest, Three Others Probed.” 

There being no objection, the matter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

RESOLUTION OF THE HousToN-HAanRIS COUNTY 
TUBERCULOSIS ASSOCIATION 

“Whereas the sum total of human progress 
results from the selfiess service to mankind 
of those to whom humanity is more impor- 
tant than self and human welfare is the pur- 
pose of life rather than personal gain, and 
the service that a man performs is the only 
measure of his achievement and his worth; 
and 

“Whereas Father Raiph J. Diefenbach, who 
proudly and humbly identified himself only 
as à parish priest, yet whose boundless faith 
and energy always kept him active and con- 
spicuous in innumerable affairs in which the 
well-being of his fellow men, both within 
and outside his own Catholic faith, was in his 
short life and forever after shall be a mag- 
nificent symbol of the Christ-centered life 
and a strengthening inepiration to all men 
who yearn and strive to do their duty to God 
and man, who devotedly served his parish- 
loners as the good shepherd of the flock, yet 
found time also to serve those of other faiths 
whose needs came to his attention, ever 
showing sympathy, understanding, enduring 
patience, and love; and 

“Whereas in countless ways and places the 
mark of this man of God has been left, al- 
ways lifting those whom it has touched, mak- 
ing Houston a cleaner, better, and more 
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Christian community, 
every citizen; and 

“Whereas more especially Father Diefen- 
bach has effectively served and led in the 
public service program of the association, and 
has been a servant of God and humankind 
who can never be replaced, and whose death 
has left a vacancy that will never be filled: 
Therefore be it 

“Resolved, That the Houston-Harris 
County Tuberculosis Association, jointly as 
@ corporate body and as the individual citi- 
zens of whom it consists, express its deepest 
and most profound gratitude for the incom- 
parable work and example bequeathed the 
citizenry of Houston and Harris County by 
Father Diefenbach, and spread across its offi- 
cial records for perpetuation in its perma- 
nent archives verbal evidence of this ex- 
pression in humble gratitude to God for 
giving the community this Christ bearer.” 

In witness whereof, the undersigned have 
caused their signatures to be affixed hereto, 
this 14th day of September, anno Domini, 
1959. 


thereby benefiting 


Rosert V. Moise, 
President, 
C. A. NEAL PICKETT, 
Secretary. 
EMMELINE RENIs, 
Executive Director. 
G. Maxrretp TAYLOR, . 
Vice President. 


{ From the Houston Chronicle, June 12, 1959] 


FATHER DIEFENBACH'S TRAGIC DEATH Is SERIOUS 
Loss ro CHURCH AND CIty 


The tragic death of Rev. Ralph J. Diefen- 
bach in the crash of his light plane, along 
with three friends from Dallas, has saddened 
many thousands of Houstonians who knew 
the priest as one of the city’s outstanding 
religious and civic leaders. 

Father Diefenbach was a man of many 
talents and boundless energy. First and 
foremost a parish priest, and one of the most 
effective in the entire Galveston diocese, he 
also was indefatigable in a broad range of 
civic activities. He was a musician and a 
producer of television programs. 

Only 45 years of age, he had packed a vast 
amount of accomplishment into his two 
decades as a priest, so much so as to become 
almost a legendary figure while still in his 
prime. 

After serving as assistant pastor of St. Jo- 
seph’s Church here, Father Diefenbach be- 
came a chaplain in the Army and rose to the 
rank of major. In 1945 he became interna- 
tionally known when he returned the hand 
of St, Stephen to Budapest. Refused permis- 
sion by the Russians to cross the Iron Cur- 
tain, he delivered the Hungarians’ prized 
religious relic to Cardinal Mindszenty any- 
way. 

Returning to Houston, he was assigned to 
take over the newly created St. Theresa's 
parish. He built the church, school, and 
Parish. He built the church, scheol, and 
other structures on the church property and 
remained pastor until his death. His out- 
standing work in establishing the Diocesan 
Union of Holy Name Societies won for him 
the Father Kenna award, highest honor of 
the Holy Name Society. He was the first 
priest in the Southwest to receive this honor. 
He also was active in the Catholic Youth 
Organization. 

In the past 14 years Father Diefenbach had 

served on a great number of boards of civic, 
cultural, and philanthropic, as well as reli- 
gious, organizations, He was widely known 
and admired. Among his many other activi- 
ties he had been police chaplain here since 
1355, 


* 
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[From the Houston Chronicle, June 11, 1959] 


PLANE CRASH THAT KILLED PRIEST, THREE 
OTHERS PROBED 


A team of Government investigators Thurs- 
day combed the wreckage of a private plane, 
to determine the cause of the crash which 
killed Rev. Ralph J. Diefenbach and three 
other persons. 

The craft plummeted to earth shortly after 
taking off from Andrau Air Park Wednesday 
afternoon. 

The victims were: Father Diefenbach, 45, 
owner of the Cessna four-place plane and 
pastor of St. Theresa's Catholic Church; Ray 
J. Lockwood, 48, of Dallas, an Army Quarter- 
master Corps auditor; Mrs. Katherine Lock- 
wood, 41, Lockwood's wife, and their 13-year- 
old daughter, Patricia Lockwood. 

Charles Finch, of Fort Worth, is heading 
the Civil Aeronautics Board investigating 
team, 

A preliminary inquiry by Emerson Carpen- 
ter, CAA safety agent here, falled to establish 
the cause. 

APPEARED TO STALL " 

A witness said Father Diefenbach's plane 
appeared to stall while making a left turn at 
300 feet, following takeoff. 

A spokesman at Andrau Air Park said the 
fiying priest failed to regain control of the 
plane as it plunged earthward after flipping 
over on its back. 

He said the plane had. been righted just 
before the impact, then skidded 40 feet along 
the ground before the left wing tip caught 
the ground, and wrapped the craft up like a 
ball. 

The four bodies were found badly mangled 
and crumpled together behind the engine in 
the plane’s cabin. Safety belts still re- 
strained the bodies, 


PLANNING VISIT 


Carpenter said the plane was en route to 
Galveston, where Mrs. Lockwood and her 
daughter planned to visit a relative, Mrs. 
W. L. Nelson. 

Lockwood was to have returned to Houston 
with Father Diefenbach. 

Father Diefenbach, a licensed pilot, had 
served as police chaplain here since 1955. 

He received international attention shortly 
after the end of World War II, when he re- 
turned one of Hungary's most prized reli- 
gious relics—the hand of St. Stephen—to 
Josef Cardinal Mindszenty. 

The relic was removed from its treasure 
trove during the war and became lost. 

American soldiers found the relic—hand 
of Hungary’s first king—and Father Diefen- 
bach, a chaplain with Gen. George Patton's 
3d Army, was assigned the task of returning 
the prize. 

ESTABLISHED PARISH 


He established the parish of St. Theresa's 
at 6622 Haskell in 1946, after being dis- 
charged from the Army’s Chaplain Corps as 
a major. He also was spiritual adviser to the 
Holy Name Union of the Diocese of Gal- 
veston. 

Under his 13-year leadership, St. Theresa’s 
built a new church, a 17-classroom school, 
library, cafeteria, and rectory. The parish 
membership exceeds 1,000 families. 

Father Diefenbach was the recipient of the 
1956 Father McKerns Award from the Holy 
Name Society. 

The award is the Holy Name Society's 
highest priestly honor, and is given to only 


two US. priests each year. 


Father Diefenbach was the first priest from 
the Southwest to receive the honor. 

He was cited by the society for the “excel- 
lence of your work in establishing the Gal- 
veston Diocesan Union of Holy Name Soci- 
eties, and in fostering its gratifying growth 
since 1952.“ 
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CIVIC LEADER 


Father Diefenbach was active in numerous 
civic and welfare organizations, and helped 
mold Houston's Catholic youth organization. 

He was a graduate of St. Thomas High 
School in Houston, and of St. Mary's Semi- 
nary here, 

Father Diefenbach served as a lieutenant 
colonel. with the 143d Infantry Regiment 
of the Texas National Guard's 36th Division. 

He was well known as a television direc- 
tor and a musician. 

The Lockwoods were personal friends. 

They are survived by another daughter, 
Ann, 19, who did not accompany her par- 
ents to Houston, 

Rev. Thomas M. Cemon, pastor of St. 
Michael's Catholic Church, and a personal 
friend of Father Diefenbach, was summoned 
to the crash scene to administer last rites 
over the bodies of the victims. 

WITNESSED CRASH 


Rico Rodriguez of 4009 Artdale, a mainte- 
nance worker at the airfield, witnessed the 
crash. He told investigators: 

“I watched the plane as it left the runway. 
It headed into the wind and climbed quickly. 
It must have been a little too quickly, for 
the plane seemed to stall. Then it nosed 
over and plunged straight down.“ 

Father Diefenbach, an accomplished pilot 
for more than 10 years, had purchased his 
second-hand airplane early this year. 


The Vexing Problems of Our Aging Popu- 
lation Demand Affirmative Legislative 
Action 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


or PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr, VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, al- 
though the desperate plight of the aged 
has been apparent for years, it has been 
reemphasized by the White House Con- 
ference on Aging Act, approved by the 
85th Congress, together with recent tes- 
timony before a Senate Subcommittee on 
Problems of the Aged and Aging. 

That the problems of our elderly citi- 
zens are not to bë minimized is clearly 
revealed by highlights in the testimony 
given before the special Senate Subcom- 
mittee on Problems of the Aged and 
Aging. 

It is disclosed that there are some 15 
million Americans 65 years of age or 
over, which represents an increase of 
over 400 percent in the number since 
the turn of the century. It is estimated 
that by 1975 the number of Americans 
who have passed 65 years of age will be 
20 million. S 

In his testimony before the special 
Senate Subcommittee on Problems of the 
Aged and Aging, it was predicted by Dr. 
Maurice E. Linden, director of the Phila- 
delphia Mental Health Division, that— 

In the year 2000, Americans will enjoy an 
average longevity of 82 years. 

He added: 

Physiologists tell us that the human physi- 
cal and chemical organism is so designed 
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and engineered by nature as to be capable 
_ Of living to 125 years providing no impeding 
disease occurs, 


The immensity of the problem of find- 
ing a solution to the needs of the aged 
and aging was admitted by Dr. Howard 
A. Rusk, Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and welfare consultant when he 
told the Senate subcommittee that “the 
very size and complexity of development 
of service for our aged makes overall 
planning for such services difficult.” 

Meanwhile, over 15 million Americans 
65 years or-over are struggling for exist- 
€nce on pitifully low incomes. For ex- 
ample, three-fifths of them in 1958 had 
annual incomes of less than $1,0C0; one- 
fifth had incomes between $1,000 and 
$2,000; while the remaining fifth had in- 
comes of more than $2,000. When you 
consider the fact that the value of the 
dollar is about 48 cents, it is not difficult 
to realize the agonizing plight of over 15. 
million Americans, whose toil and taxes 
in their productive years made a major 
contribution to the future welfare and 
growth of this Republic. 

Another disconcerting fact is that 
there are millions of our aged who 
through no fault of their own were de- 
nied the opportunity while employable 
to acquire social-security coverage with 
the result that now in their declining 
years, they are forced to rely on the pub- 
lic-assistance programs in the various 
States, which carry the stigma of char- 
ity in the minds of many recipients. 

The ‘overall problem of our aged is 
growing in its intensity when it is re- 
Membered that in the United States in 
1900 there were only 3 million people over 
65 as compared to over 15 million in 1959. 
When you consider the recent statement 
by the U.S, Public Health Service that a 
child born in 1958 could expect to live 
6915 years, the lengthening of the life 
Span through the development of miracle 
drugs and the advancement of medical 
Science presents convincing evidence to 
Support the assertion that the problems 
of the aged are constant and not di- 
minishing. 

Meanwhile, amid the suffering and 
Privation of millions of our elderly citi- 
zens, a series of studies, conferences, and 
congressional hearings have proceeded 
year after year in an effort to cope with 
the most compelling social problem 
facing this Nation. Yet while we grope 
our way toward a solution to the dis- 
tressing problems of our aged, they in 
turn have found the expression “the 
golden years of retirement“ an empty 
and meaningless phrase. 

In the field of legislation, since my 
election to the 76th Congress 20 years 
ago, each succeeding Congress has had a 
Variety of legislative measures pending 
before it designed to provide an adequate 
and uniform old-age pension law. Un- 
fortunately, we have never been given 
the opportunity to consider fully old-age 
pension legislation, with one exception, 
and that was during the 76th Congress, 
When the House of Representatives de- 
feated the original Townsend plan, which 
has since been modified and reintroduced 
in succeeding Congresses by a host of 
Members on both sides of the aisle. 
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During this Ist session of the 86th 
Congress, the revised version of the 
Townsend bill is exemplified by H.R. 
4000 and H.R. 4901, which are identical 
bills embodying the Townsend plan for 
national insurance. Over a score of 
Members of the House of Representa- 
tives, representing both political parties, 
have gone on record as expressing their 
willingness to become cosponsors of the 
legislation. 

Briefiy, the 1959 Townsend plan as em- 
bodied in H.R. 4000 and H.R. 4001 is pre- 
sented as an amendment to the Social 
Security Act, repealing or suspending, as 
the applicable case may be, the various 
provisions of old-age, survivors, and 
Federal disability insurance and institut- 
ing in place thereof the Townsend plan 
program under title II of the act. 

Sponsors of H.R. 4000 and H.R. 4901 
point out that the features of the Town- 
send plan bill include coverage for all 
American citizens alike; double the aver- 
age benefits of the aged and disabled on 
social security; greatly reduce costs of 
public assistance on the State and Fed- 
eral levels; automatically adjust bene- 
fits to changes in costs of living; wipe out 
fear of poverty. in old age; and end loss 
of purchasing power by Americans aged 
and disabled, thus maintaining high em- 
ployment. 

In view of the fact that this Ist ses- 
sion of the 8Cth Congress is nearing ad- 
journment, there is no possible chance of 
securing committee or floor action on 
H.R. 4000 or H-R. 4001. For that reason 
and since during my congressional career 
I have devoted much time and study to 
the problems of our elderly citizens who 
as a group are increasing over three times 
as rapidly as the rest of our adult popu- 
lation, it is my sincere hope that early 
in the next session of the 86th Congress 
which will convene in January it will be 


possible to secure legislative action on, 


H.R. 4000 and H.R. 4001. It is my con- 
sidered judgment that in view of the 
mounting seriousness of the plight of the 
aged that concerted action must be taken 


_ on securing hearings on the legislation 


so that its merits may be presented pub- 
licly. 

Such action is imperative in view of 
the compelling need to rescue our elderly 
citizens from their plight and thereby 
restore attractiveness and worthwhile 
meaning to the descriptive pharse, “the 
golden years of retirement.” 


The Straightened Record 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Hon. EVERETT McKINLEY DIRKSEN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, some 
weeks ago I inserted some material in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD which was in 
the nature of an answer to certain ob- 
servations carried in Newsweek maga- 
zine with respect to the efficiency of the 
postal service. 
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Since that time there has come to my 
attention an article in the Postmasters 
Gazette for September 1959, written by 
Charles E. Puskar, the national secretary 
of the National Postmasters Association, 
under the title of “The Straightened 
Record.” I believe this data should also 
be inserted in the interest of accuracy 
and in justice to the splendid work being 
done by the Post Office Department un- 
der the very capable and dedicated di- 
rection of Arthur Summerfield, the Post- 
master General. I therefore ask unani- 
mous consent to submit Mr. Puskar's 
article as a part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE STRAIGHTENED RECORD 
(By Charles E: Puskar) 

There have been few items appearing on 
this page of the Postmasters Gazette which 
have aroused such a widespread and passion- 
ate response as the reproduction of the let- 
ter which I wrote, as a national officer of our 
association, refuting the libels and untruths 
contained in a recent article in Newsweck 
magazine, entitled “Why Your Mail Was 
Late.” 

Postmasters from all over the country 
wrote in words of encouragement and ap- 
proval. Many of them wrote letters them- 
selves to the editor of the erring magazine. 
Congressmen expressed their agreement in 
writing. In fact, the response has been so 
great that I find I must acknowledge it 
in these columns rather than answering 
through individual letters. There simply 
isn't time to do the polite thing in this case, 
but I want you to know that I appreciate 
every communication and President Baker 
and I are extremely gratified that the mem- 
bership feels the way it does on this most 
important issue. 

Some postmasters have asked permission 
to have my letter to Newsweek reproduced in 
their local newspapers. This is not only 
permitted but recommended, so that our 
patrons will know that the accusations in 
the Newsweek article were false. 

The only response that has been lacking 
has been that of Newsweek e itself. 
Not only has it refused to print the official 
letter from the National Association of Post- 
masters protesting the slur on our ethics and 
our efficiency but it has refused to print any 
of the other letters from aggrieved post- 
masters refuting 1 5 specious and self- 
interested argumen 

I did receive a letter from a Mr. Dwight W. 
Norris, signed “For the Editors,” but this is 
in no way a reply. Mr. Norris makes no at- 
tempt to answer, or to apologize for, the wit- 
less insult which his editors spawned and 
broadcast against all postmasters, all postal 
employees, and against the postal service It- 
self. Instead, his three-page letter consists 
of an attempt to prove that the article was in 
many ways favorable to the Post Office De- 
partment and the service for which it is 
responsible. 

Of course, no apology will ever be forth- 
coming. The argument that postmasters 
(and other employees) are little more than 
political hacks has been used for years by 
the advocates of continued low rates for 

„with the inference that the postal 
deficit is due to our inefficiency and not to 
the bargain-counter rates which they con- 
tinue to pay. 

Any admission of error on the part of the 
editors of Newsweek would be like an admis- 
sion of flagrant heresy on the part of a rank- 
ing churchman. It would be something that 
could not be tolerated. If the publishers 
ever admitted the truth—that the Postal 
Establishment is manned by more than half 
a million sincere and dedicated public sery- 
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ants who are doing a tremendous job of 
moving the U.S. mails despite manifest and 
manifold difficulties and obstacles—they 
would have to develop a new line of argu- 
ment, and they have been unable to do this 
during the last 30 years of organized op- 
position to postage rate increases. It may 
even be true that these publishers and edi- 
tors are beginning to believe their own argu- 
ments. 

The able columnists of Newsweek continue 
each week to inveigh against high Govern- 
ment spending and inflation. However, when 
the case of postage rates comes up, the atti- 
tude of the editors is consistent and unalter- 
able. They simply don't care who is holding 
the Federal cow as long as they can continue 
to milk it. 


Louis Kossuth, Hungarian Patriot 
(1892-94) 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, Louis 


Kossuth is undoubtedly the most color- 
ful, the most venerated, and the best- 
known Hungarian in the modern history 
of the Hungarian people. He is at the 
same time one of the great pioneers 
and brave fighters for national freedom 
and democratic government in 18th cen- 
tury Europe. In addition, Kossuth may 
also be considered the greatest patriot 
of modern Hungary, and quite properly 
the father of modern Hungarian na- 
tionalism. 

Lajos, or Louis, Kossuth was born in 
the small town of Manok in Hungary on 
September 19, 157 years ago, and was the 
son of a country lawyer. As the oldest 
of four children, he was originally des- 
tined to follow in his father’s footsteps. 
At 19 he had already completed his 
studies at the University of Budapest and 
was back in Manok practicing law with 
his father. His talents and amiability, 
and his zeal for doing something good 
and extraordinary, at once won him 
great popularity. In 1825 he was ap- 
pointed a deputy member of the National 
Diet (Parliament). He held that post 
first for a 2-year term, and then for an- 
other year in 1832. During those years 
had begun the formation of-a Hungarian 
national party. Soon Kossuth became 
prominent among the liberal leaders of 
that party. In the late 1830's he began 
the circulation of his famous newsletters 
which included speeches made but not 
published at the National Diet. This 
was not to the government's liking, and 
attempts were made to suppress the 
newsletters. Then in 1837 he was ar- 
rested on a charge of high treason and 
condemned to 4 years’ imprisonment. 
This imprisonment, it is said, served 
Kossuth well. There he had time to 
study the Bible and Shakespeare and 
acquired a wonderful knowledge of 
English. 

Upon his release he became the editor 
of a newly founded liberal party paper. 
Thenceforth Kossuth was not content 
with reforms alone, By his violent at- 
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tacks on Austrian authorities he aroused 
the Hungarian national pride. The gov- 
ernment in Vienna was alarmed by his 
popularity, and attempts were made—by 
Metternich himself—to quiet him by the 
offer of a lucrative government post. But 
Kossuth was not to be bribed. In 1847 
he was elected to the Diet in Budapest. 
There he became the leader of the ex- 
treme liberals. His eloquence and his 
impassioned appeals in dramatic situa- 
tions made him the national leader of all 
liberals and nationalists. And in March 
of 1848, when the news of the Paris revo- 
lution reached Budapest, at once he be- 
came the leader of the European revolu- 
tion. Again the government attempted 
to quiet him down by taking him into 
the Cabinet as Finance Minister. But 
Kossuth’s soul still yearned for national 
freedom and liberation from the Aus- 
trian yoke. In July he had asked his 
countrymen to arm in self defense, in de- 
flance of the government in Vienna. 
Soon the country was fighting the Aus- 
trians, and Budapest was under at- 
tack. In this struggle Hungarians fought 
heroically under Kossuth's leadership, 
and for more than a year they held back 
their superior foes, until the latter were 
joined by the Russian forces from the 
east. Thus caught between two powerful 
forces, Hungary’s spirit of freedom, gen- 
erated by Kossuth, was crushed in Au- 
gust of 1849, and Kossuth himself barely 
saved himself by escaping to Turkey. 

With his forced departure from Hun- 
gary, Kossuth’s career as the leader of his 
people in Hungary was at an end. Even- 
tually he went to England, and there he 
was given a hero’s welcome. In 1851 he 
came to this country, where he was wel- 
comed with similar honors, He returned 
to Europe and lived the rest of his life in 
Italy, where he died on March 24, 1894. 
His body was taken to Budapest, and 
there he was buried amid the mourning 
of the whole nation. 

Today freedom-loving and brave Hun- 
garians may not be allowed to observe 
the birthday anniversary of their great 
patriot and loving fellow man, but we in 
the free world join all Hungarians in the 
free world in honoring the blessed 
memory of this great fighter for free- 
dom and liberty on the 157th anniversary 
of his birth. 


Lesson of History 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS © 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following very interesting 
editorial which appeared in the Law- 
rence (Mass.) Sunday Sun; 

Lesson or History 

“History repeats itself” is rather a worn- 
out expression. It is not always so. It is 
not a rule. But it always is a possibility. 

We wonder If, as a nation, we have learned 
the facts of life. People who stop to think 
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about it are able to recollect with grim 
clarity the visit of two Japanese diplomats 
to Washington back in 1941 on a mission 
of peace. 

While they were here, being wined and 
dined by ever-tristful Americans, the Armed 
Forces of their country attacked Pearl Har- 
bor, precipitating the bloodiest, most costly 
war in all history. That we were caught 
flatfooted is an embarrassing fact. 

It took us years, ttemendous loss of life 
and incredible amounts of money to work 
ourselves out of the mess created by trust 
and antipathy. 

For those who doubt our stage of unpre- 
paredness, there still are avallable pictures 
of American soldiers training in the field 
and equipped with broomsticks for machine 
guns. 

We are considerably better off today than 
we were then. Roosevelt, the arch politician, 
was President. Today, we have a dyed-in- 
the-wool soldier as President—a man who 
served with distinction in that debacle 
World War I. 

We think Dwight D. Eisenhower has a good 
grasp of the situation and the possibilities 
reposing therein. He has kept our muscles 
functioning militarily, We have a good 
Army, & superb Navy, and a powerful Air 
Force. As to the latter and perhaps the most 
vital factor in our defense, we hope we have 
more than just a few working models of those 
superplanes we see on our screens. 

Mr. Khrushchev has been a guest in our 
country during the past week. Maybe his 
visit is all on the up-and-up. But we don't 
know why we should trust the Communists, 
in the light of what happened in the case of 
the Japanese, The latter were bent on world 
conquest. Their goal was to dominate and 
enslave the world.. The Communists have 
the same objective. 

This is a terrible age in which we live, with 
the threat of war surrounding us. But it is 
no worse than it ever has been, We can re- 
call World War I. We were unprepared then, 
as we were for World War II. Actually, we 
were not quite ready for war with Spain in 
the dying years of the 19th century. But, as 
in the cases of the subsequent two world 
wars, we threw all we had into it and won 
it. It has been the same down through his- 
tory. We were always off guard, with never 
enough to go around; but we came out all 
right in the end. 

No one dreamed, in 1898, or in 1917, or in 
1941, that in 1959 the worst conflict of them 
all would be in the making. No one dreamed 
of the intervening episode of Korea, where 
we took a bitter beating because Henry Tru- 
man so ordained it at a time when our forces 
in that far-off land had the enemy on the 
run, 

With Khrushchey here on what might be 
termed a mission of peace, we should keep 
history in mind. It has a way of repeating 
itself. The diplomats, the statesmen, do not 
fight a war. They go into action only when 
they are in a position to play the cards. 
Thankfully, we are watchful today against 
a stacked deck—and we must maintain that 
watch so long as there are people like 
Khrushchey stalking the world, 


The Republican Record in the 86th 
Congress, Ist session 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT B. CHIPERFIELD 


Or ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. CHIPERFIELD. Mr, Speaker, 
the Republican Party gave America 


1959 


three great gifts in the Ist session of the 
6th Congress. 

A major breakthrough on world peace. 

Aclosely balanced budget. 

A law to clean the crooks and power- 
grabbers out of unions. 

Not one of these tremendous attain- 
ments would have been given a ghost 
of a chance last January. And Demo- 
crats fought the balanced budget and ef- 
fective labor reform right down to the 
wire, 

The breakthrough for peace was a per- 
sonal victory for President Eisenhower. 
His European visits cemented Western 
unity in advance of the exchange of 
visits between himself and Nikita Khru- 
shchey. Coupled with Vice President 
Nixon's triumphant trips to Russia and 
Poland, the President's mission erased 
the myth that America has no friends 
abroad. America can be proud of them 
both. 

Though no one man, no one party, and 
no single nation can guarantee a perma- 
nent peace, the Republican President 
has taken the boldest, most imaginative 
steps toward that goal of any statesman 
on the globe. 

Today the whole world knows—and 
Khrushchev had the opportunity to 
learn—that the cold war can be brought 
toanend. The world already knew that 
under President Eisenhower's leadership 
Peace has been maintained for 7 years, 
without appeasement of Russia or Red 
China. 

The nearly balanced budget represents 
another Republican miracle, And clear 
Proof that voters will respond to a sound, 
pay-as-you-go principle in Government 
finance, resisting the free money” bait 
which the Democrats attached to nearly 
the whole of their yast spending pro- 
grams, 

The ist session of the 86th Congress 
Once again established the Republican 
Party as the party which stands for a 
sound, honest dollar. 

The first session also reestablished the 
Democrat Party as the spending party. 
The session had scarcely begun before 
the spenders had introduced bills carry- 
ing an estimated 5-year price tag of more 
than $117 billion, most of it in addition 
to the carefully trimmed $77.1 billion 
budget submitted by the President. 

Democrats advanced budget-busting 
airport, housing, and community facili- 
ties measures, but no plan for financing 
these projects. The delicately balanced 
budget depended upon additional reve- 
nues before new- programs could be un- 
dertaken. 

By the end of the session, action or 
inaction by the spenders had pushed the 
budget figure up to nearly $79 billion. 
While they trimmed regular appropria- 
tions requests, they boosted authoriza- 
tions for future spending, some of it by 
the “back door” route which bypasses 
the regular appropriations committees. 
The so-called decreases do not cover, for 
example, $231 million in authorizations 
for “back door” spending not sought by 
the President. 

Nevertheless, a near miracle occurred. 
The pace of the spenders slowed. Re- 
peated warnings by the President and 
the Republican leadership brought car- 
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loads of mail demanding economy. The 
Democrats’ wasteful housing bill, after 
a series of setbacks, including two Presi- 
dential vetoes, was revamped to the ad- 
ministration’s position and passed. The 
spenders’ bills seeking wildly extrava- 
gant funds for depressed area relief and 
aid to education failed to emerge. The 
spenders’ wasteful proposals for airport 


-construction were abandoned in confer- 


ence, and a less costly measure substi- 
tuted. 

It is clear that but for Republican 
leadership, backed by strong public de- 
mand for economy, 1960 Federal spend- 
ing would have been far more than the 
total finally approved. There is a chance 
that a balanced budget as sought by the 
President, may yet be achieved before 
the close of the fiscal year because of 
revenue increases. 

Strong and constructive labor reform 
legislation was another . Republican 
achievement which seemed impossible 
last January. Efforts to strengthen the 
Taft-Hartley Act failed last year. Few 
thought a good bill could survive this 
year. 

And here the Democrats presented a 
curious spectacle. On the one hand, a 
special Senate committee had produced 
the evidence of union abuses which 
clearly showed a strong bill was neces- 
sary. Yet somehow the Democrats spon- 
sored only weak bills in which they had 
considerable help by union bosses. 

The turnaround came after President 
Eisenhower's televised address to the 
Nation which crystallized the whole pic- 
ture of union corruption and the need for 
a cleanup law. Again a courageous band 
of Republicans in Congress followed 
through on the public demand for reform 
which the President’s address created. 

The Landrum-Griffin bill, as finally 
signed by President Eisenhower, is not an 
antilabor bill, It is prounion and pro- 
public. 

It guarantees many basic rights to 
labor union members, Among these are 
equal rights to union members in the 
conduct, of union affairs; protection 
against arbitrary dues increases; protec- 
tion of the right to sue; free and fair 
union elections; safeguards against im- 
proper disciplinary action and protec- 
tion of union funds. 

At the same time, Democrats them- 
selves admit that the bill will destroy 
no basic union rights. Ñ 

The bill's strong ban on secondary 
boycotts and blackmail picketing pro- 
tects the public against abuse of union 
monopoly powers, and the provision giv- 
ing State labor boards jurisdiction over 
disputes now refused by the National 
Labor Relations Board will strengthen 
the hand of small business in labor 
disputes. 

-Before leaving this labor reform issue, 
it is interesting to recall that while some 
union leaders can be expected to attack 
the Republican Party for legislation 
which would curb their abuse of power, 
their complaints go far beyond the labor 
issue. Republican efforts to curb extrav- 
agance in public housing and farm pro- 
grams, for example, also bring attacks 
by the so-called union leaders, although 
these issues have nothing to do with 
labor. . 
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But if improved hopes for peace, less 
Federal spending, and real labor reform 
were the main Republican achievements 
in this session of Congress, there are 
many others which fall closely behind 
these measures. 

During the whole session; the Presi- 
dent and the Republican Members 
fought to refinance the growing costs of 
the vital 41,000 mile Interstate Highway 
System. The Highway Trust Fund, set 
up 3 years ago to receive special reve- 
nues for highway building, was. nearly 
exhausted. Over $2 billion was needed 
to keep the program going in fiscal 1960, 
There were two ways to get this money. 
One was through an additional Federal 
tax on gasoline. The other was through 
transfer of the $2 billion-plus from the 
general fund of the Treasury. This last 
step would only have meant postponing 
a tax increase. 

The President believed that the wiser 
course was to face up to the tax increase 
this year, and a 1 cent per gallon tax on 
gasoline finally was agreed upon. This 
increase will be applied only until July 
1, 1961. ‘Thereafter, about half of the 
present excise taxes on autos and parts 
and accessories will be transferred from 
the general fund to the highway fund, 
These steps will permit work on the In- 
tersate System to continue, though at 
a slightly reduced rate. 

Though Democrats took the “easy 
way” of cutting the President’s foreign 
aid requests, Republicans in the House 
pushed through a bill—H.R. 7500—call- 
ing upon the Secretary of State to set up 
an Office of Inspector General and 
Comptroller to enforce fiscal responsi- 
bility in any and all mutual security pro- 


grams. 

Statehood for Hawaii, a Republican 
platform pledge, succeeded with the per- 
sonal backing of the President and strong 
bipartisan support. The new State will 
raise the Senate membership to 100 and 
House membership, temporarily to 437. 

SUMMARY 

The basic Republican achievement in 
the first session was to demonstrate that, 
despite the Democratic majorities elected 
in 1958, public opinion still supports gov- 
ernment in the public interest. The ses- 
sion also showed that President Eisen- 
hower and Republican Members in Con- 
gress were capable of recognizing their 
opportunity for leadership and forcefully 
carrying through. At the close of the 
session, the Nation's confidence still rests 
with President Eisenhower and the Re- 
publicans in Congress. 


Visit of Nikita Khrushchey 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THADDEUS J. DULSKI 
IN THE Sonne bee 5 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, I was 
shocked when I read in the press about 
the Department of State's preparations 
for the welcoming ceremonies for Mr, 
Nikita Khrushchev., His visit to the 
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United States is an insult to all of the 
subjugated nations for whom America is 
the ideal of democracy and a beacon of 
hope. It blasts the hopes of captive 
people everywhere and strengthens the 
hand that holds them down. 

Moral principle alone should dissuade 
us from conferring respectability and 
legitimacy to our enemy. Passage of 
time does not outlaw the murder of an 
individual or a nation, and Mr, Khru- 
shchev is the ruthless dictator who or- 
dered Russian tanks to smash the Hun- 
garian freedom movement, rose to prom- 
inence as the hangman of the Ukraine, 
and maintains himself in power as the 
butcher of Budapest. 

May I remind you of some of Mr. 
Khrushchev’s statements such as, “We 
shall bury you” and “Your grandchil- 
dren will live under socialism,” and I 
charge that he has no interest in peace 
and never intends to make any contri- 
bution toward it. 2 

I characterize this visit as a 1959 Pearl 
Harbor by the Premier of the most brutal 
government and political philosophy of 
all history. I warn that we must not 
become infected by the Communist virus 
being brought here by Nikita as a repre- 
sentative of a system of atheistic 


tyranny. 

While the Premier is here, church 
bells should ring on behalf of the people 
slaughtered behind the Iron Curtain, and 
prayers should be said over and over 
again for the enslaved people of the 
world and true peace on earth. 

Let us not overlook the fact that the 
President of the United States is the 


head of a state and is entitled to a higher 


degree of courtesy than Mr. Khrushchev 
who, technically and legally, is not the 
head of a state. 


Resettlement of Arab Refugees—A 
Significant Start 

7 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following article by Gideon Weigert 
as it appeared in the American Zionist, 
September 1959 issue: 

RESETTLEMENT OF ARAB Rerucers—A 
SIGNIFICANT START 
(By Gideon Welgert) 

JERUSALEM .—ON July 1 was inaugurated In- 
ternational Refugee Year, and once again the 
attention of the world has become focused 
on the situation of these distressed people, 
among them the 700,000 Palestine Arab ref- 
ugees. These since 1948 have been living in 
several Arab host countries, where UNRWA 
is looking after their minimum wants in the 
way of food, children's education, vocational 
training, health, and social welfare. 

But after all is said and done, what has 
been achieved in making a start in actually 
solving the problem, and what practical steps 
exist to bring about a solution in the not too 
distant future? 
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Up-to-date projects have been initiated 
both in Jordan and Israel. Though limited 
in scale, these have the target of attempting 
to make a start in breaking the ice and to 
resettle such refugees on the land. This 
article will deal with some of the merits of 
these two schemes, their failures and 
achievements. 

In December 1955 the Jordan Government 
enforced emergency defense regulations as 
renewed waves of violence broke out against 
the 4-year-old Majali government in Amman, 
which had intended to negotiate adherence 
of the country to the Baghdad Pact. 

Objects attacked by the Egyptian-incited 
masses included the Arab development proj- 
ect for refugees, financed mainly by Iraq and 
operated by Mussa Alami. Serious damage 
was caused to the project. Its farm near 
Jericho’s Allenby Bridge over the Jordan 
River suffered huge financial damages. 

Several months passed before the man who 
had initiated this unique project could 
weather the shock. But soon Mussa Alami 
began his activities anew as if nothing had 
happened. The refugee workers who had 
dispersed all over the Hashemite kingdom 
during the blood riots returned. Alami then 
proceeded to the United States to collect 
funds for his project. Contributions came 
from various sources, and today the traveler 
going through the Jordan Valley near Alami's 
farm near Jericho will again find the desert 
in bloom, an oasis nestling in the wilder- 
ness. 

What is this Arab development project, 
the first and only constructive Arab scheme 
of its kind to resettle the Palestine Arab 
refugées ever to be carried out? And who Is 
Mussa Alami, its director? 

For decades, the name of Mussa Alami had 
been associated with the politics of Palestine 
Arabs. His last post, toward the termination 
of the British mandate in Palestine, was 
director general of the Arab propaganda 
offices in Washington and London. When in 
1946 Mussa Bey, as he is generally known, 
left the political stage, he turned to a field 
of activities hitherto completely unknown in 
the b world: an Arab development project 
for Palestine Arabs. 


The idea had sprung up as early as 1945 
at the foundation convention in Alexandria, 
Egypt, of the six-member Arab League. 
Early in 1946 the league's Council decided 
that a project should be established which 
would enable the Palestine Arab farmer to 
develop his land in such a way as to obviate 
his being in a state of chronic indebtedness, 
a situation which inevitably forced him to 
sell his land. 


That meant development, Intensification of 
cultivation, and modern methods of irriga- 
tion being introduced. The Council decided 
that the sum of £1 million should be raised 
by the member states toward this project. 
However, as with so many other plans de- 
cided upon by the league, this one too, re- 
mained mere ink on paper, Internal dis- 
putes, intrigue, and rivalry, all these made 
it certain that the decision would never be 
implemented. 

The only Arab state which gave the plan 
serious consideration was Iraq, which early 
in 1946 allocated £250,000 to help put it into 
effect. This actually represented Alamt’s sole 
capital in launching the project. Single- 
handed, he set out in 1947 to purchase a tract 
of desert land, comprising 8,000 dunams 
(2,000 acres) in the Wadi Araba Valley near 
Allenby Bridge. At a later stage, he bought 
an additional area of 12,000 dunams (3,000 
acres). 

With the outbreak of the Arab-Jewish 
hostilities at the end of 1947, Alami's ac- 
tivities cathe to a temporary standstill, and 
were not resumed until the beginning of 
1949. He then proclaimed that the most 
immediate aim of his project was to gather 
together refugees and farmers, and to raise 
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their morale by bringing them back to the 
land, and to create from them a new nation. 

The beginning took the familiar pattern 
of all resettlement schemes in this part of 
the world—a desperate search for fresh water 
sources in the desert, More than 10 of the 
first drillings proved failures. Finally, in 
1950, water was struck and for the first time 
the foundation for the first resettlement proj- 
ect for Palestine Arab refugees was lald. 

Since then, 25 additional wells have been 
drilled, more than 3,500 dunams have been 
prepared for intensive cultivation, and more 
than 400 refugees have found a new and per- 
manent home. 

Through the years the project operated 24 
different crafts and agricultural branches, 
By the middle of this year Alami had expected 
to have 8,000 dunams under full cultivation. 
The annual income from the project's agri- 
cultural yield reached the £5,000 mark, and 
its director became convin¢ed that he would 
soon be able to cover all his running expenses. 

Moet of the income came from vineyards, 
banana and date groves, and citrus fruit, but 
the workshops for carpentry, shoemaking, 
tailoring, and mechanical work were also be 
ginning to show a profit. is 

An interesting aspect of the situation is 
that the Jordan Government, in whose terri- 
tory the Alami project existed all thia time, 
had never contributed a penny toward the 
maintenance of this unique Arab endeavor. 
No one knows better than the Jews of Israel 
that there is no more difficult task to achieve 
than to conquer the desert. There is no 
doubt that Alami and his handful of assist- 
ants have shown commendable stubbornness 
and patience in seeing their project through 
the series of setbacks and difficulties which 
were its fate for over a decade. 

But above all, the Arab development proj- 
ect in the Jordan Valley, in its second decade 
of existence, shows what can be done once 
there is the will and determination to do 
constructive things. 

It is for this reason, perhaps, that the 
Arab States including Jordan sedulously 
choose to ignore the project and refrain from 
providing assistance, morally or financially, 
lest the world look upon it as a model for 
what can be achieved in the sphere of the 
resettlement of Arab refugees. 

And it is clear beyond doubt that were the 
Alami development project not the only Arab 
one in existence, and had there been, for in- 
stance, a score of others similar to it, the 
authorities in Damascus, Cairo, Baghdad, 
Amman, Beirut, and Gaza undoubtedly 
would have dropped their pernicious policy 
of regarding the Arab refugees as so many 
political pawns, and the lot of these unfor- 
tunate people would today be happier and 
they would have been well on the road to a 
constructive and final solution. 

Alami recently launched a new project, a 
branch of the Jericho farm in the form of a 
model village for some 100 Bedouin refu- 
gee families in the Hebron hilis. This time 
the Jordan Government is actively support- 
ing the scheme by providing equipment for 
constructing the approach road to the village 
site. There will be communal buildings, a 
mosque, a school, and other facilities. 

In Israel recently, a group of displaced 
Arabs who, ever since the War of Independ- 
ence, had lived in Umm el Fahm in the north- 
ern tip of the “Little Triangle” area, moved 
into brandnew homes—each of two rooms 
with all conveniences, measuring 50 square 
meters, situated just outside the village in 
anew housing developnrent scheme. 

This group, headed by Abdul Kader, con- 
sisted of villages displaced during the fight- 
ing in 1948 from their native village in Laj- 
joun and represents the first of 3,000 fami- 
lies (totalling close to 20,000 persons) who 
have been uprooted from some 25 Arab vil- 
lages in Galilee and the “Triangle.” They 
became refugees, either voluntarily or un- 
willingly, and since then were dispersed 
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throughout Arab villages in Galilee, in Naza- 
reth. and other places. 

They had lived in rented rooms, in huts, 
in sheds. Ever since 1950 when the care 
for them was handed over to the U.N. Refu- 
gee and Relief Works Administration 
(UNRWA) they represented one of. the 
toughest problems facing Israel in the matter 
of the minorities. Their resettlement re- 
mained a major headache for the authorities 
not so much because of a lack of funds as 
for their psychological attitude, with their 
misery forming a fertile source of activity for 
Communist propaganda. : 

The problem of these Arab D:P.’s was their 
refusal to accept repeated offers for the pay- 
ment of compensation or resettlement—that 
is, until the outbreak of the Sinai hostilities. 
Until then, these Arabs were always haunted 
by the fear of taking up offers to resettle on 
the lands offered by the Government because 
these were largely composed of abandoned 
Arab property and would be reacquired by 
their absentee owners if and when there 
would be an Arab comeback after a second 
round with Israel. An additional fear was 
that in such a case they would also be brand- 
ed as collaborators. 

The first radical change in this Arab atti- 
tude was felt by the authorities directly fol- 
lowing Israel's victory in Sinai, when it be- 
came clear to the Arabs in Israel that the 
general Arab ambition of wiping the Jewish 
state off the map was a mere dream. Early 
last year the Israel Government decided to 
allocate 1810.5 million for the resettlement 
of these displaced persons, This was the first 
Serious move to solve the problem and took 
the wind out of Communist sails. 

Of this sum, I£8 million were earmarked 
for housing projects, and the balance for 
Tehabilitation loans, Another I£10 million 
were allotted from the Development Budget 
for cash compensation for land requisitioned 
from these persons and other Arab farmers 
and now returned in the form of new agri- 
Cultural units, each averaging from 35 to 60 
dunams. 

The 20 Umm el Fahm families are to be 
followed by the settlement of another 12 at 
Kafr Misr, close by Nazareth, where, under 
Father P, Gauttier, a new housing project is 
in the last stage of completion on a hill 
With a breathtaking view, just overlooking 
the “capital of Galilee,” 

There are over 100 housing units being 
completed, with the promise of another 140 
to be built by the end of this year. Each 
Gisplaced-person tenant gets an easy-pay- 
ment long-term loan of I£2,500 from the 
Government and provides 183.000 out of his 
means, The 3,000 Inhabitants of six villages 
forcibly abandoned on the order of the au- 
thorities (these include Ikrith and Bir'am 
on the Lebanese border and two other vil- 
lages, Bakkara and Gha‘ama, in the demlli- 
tarized zone next to Syria) will receive a 
Special 1£2,500 grant. 

Another 1,000 families live in permanent 
Places of residence, and they will receive 
about I£1,000 each to effect necessary repairs 
to their dwellings. Under the guidance of 
Sheikh Salch Salim, member of Knesset, 18 
families from Saffuria village have moved 
into new houses at Umm K bel, just outside 
Nazareth, 

It is true that there remains among some 
Arab circles in Israel a feeling that the 
neighboring Arab countries might still get 
control over Israel, or at Jeast Galilee, and 
that the acceptance of any alternative place 
to their former farms would amount to trea- 
son. This seems to be the case of the dis- 
Placed persons from Biram, for whom 45 
new housing units had been completed at 
Jish without any of them moving in, 

So far, all efforts to persuade these persons, 
all Maronites, have failed, including those 
made by the Bishop of Tyre, M. Dumat, 
There may, of course, emerge other similar 
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cases, but there is the definite feeling pre- 
vailing now that the backbone of this prob- 
lem has been broken, 

Most of the 150 displaced-person families 
are impatiently waiting to move into their 
new housing projects at Sha'ab, Jaljulia, and: 
Masra, and recently there has been a flood of 
applications for more houses which exceeds 
the abilities of the Housing Division of the 
Ministry of Labor to erect them within a 
short space of time. 

There is no illusion that the problem of 
the 20,000 uprooted Arabs in Israel has 
finally been solved. There are still many 
obstacles to overcome. On the other hand, 
the very fact that by the end of 1959 some 
1,200 displaced Arab families will have 
moved into new permanent housing, or will 
have had their dwellings properly repaired, 
means that a fine beginning has been made 
by Israel in settling a most delicate issue. 


Negro Opportunities Are Cited 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WATKINS M. ABBITT 


OF VIRGINIA- 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr, ABBITT. Mr. Speaker, history 
is being made in Prince Edward County, 
Va. Many of our people pretend not to 
understand the true situation. It has 
been said that the officials of Prince Ed- 
ward County are denying educational op- 
portunities to the Negro children. The 
officials of Prince Edward County are 
making no distinction between the white 
and colored children. They are not 
denying educational opportunities to 
anyone. They simply are exercising 
their constitutional right not to tax the 
people of Prince Edward County for the 
operation of integrated schools. 

On September 12 there appeared an 
editorial in each of the Richmond news- 
papers, to wit, the Richmond Times-Dis- 


patch and the Richmond News Leader, 


pointing out very cogently the true situ- 
ation in. Prince Edward County. A day 
or two before this, a letter from Mr. J. 
Barrye Wall, editor of the Farmville Her- 


ald. appeared in the Lynchburg News an- 


swering an editorial appearing in the 
Lynchburg News of September 2. So that 
the people might know the issues in- 
volved and have a clear picture of the 
Prince Edward situation, I dm includ- 
ing with my remarks the editorial from 
the Richmond Times-Dispatch of Sep- 
tember 12, 1959, the editorial in the Rich- 
mond News Leader of September 12, 1959, 
and the letter from Mr. J. Barrye Wall to 
the editor of the Lynchburg News which 
are as follows: 
[From the Richmond News Leader, 
Sept. 12, 1959] 
AFTERWORD ON PRINCE EDWARD 

For the past few days charges have been 
flying about that Prince Edward County has 
denied“ its Negro children an education and 
“deprived them of their right to free schools.” 
Welfare Secretary Flemming has assailed the 
county's treatment of the Negroes as inde- 
fensible.” Liberal commentators on televi- 
sion are doing their Ivy League worst to make 
it appear that the county has defied the law 
and scandalously trampled upon the poor 
colored children, 
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Let us set the record straight. 

Prince Edward County has not defied any 
order of any court anywhere, from the Su- 
preme Court on down. The county was put 
under orders by the courts to do one thing, 
and one thing only. The county was directed 
not to deny any colored student admission to 


the county's public schools solely by reason 


of the student's race. Prince Edward County 
stands today in a position of absolute obedi- 
ence to that order. The county is not deny- 
ing any Negro child any right or facility or 
benefit offered any white child. 

When the county, through its established 
government, decided to abandon public 
schools, all citizens of the county became 
equally free to go their own way. 

This decision was announced in May. At 
any time during the past 4 months the Negro 
people of Prince Edward could have done 
precisely what the white people have done: 
They could have exhibited some gumption, 
some leadership, some initiative, some pride 
in seeing their children educated, some get 
up and hustle. They could have organized 
an educational corporation (white neighbors 
in Farmville sincerely offered their help in 
such a venture). They could have hired 
teachers (there were more than 70 Negro 
teachers available in the county for employ- 
ment). They could have arranged the use 
of church facilities (the county has at least 
a dozen well-established Negro churches). 

More than anything, they could have ap- 
plied for State tuition grants that would 
have assured them the necessary funds— 
up to about $350,000—to maintain a private 
educational program. And if this had 
seemed insufficient, they could have solicited 
financial help from rich and powerful sympa- 
thizers. 

They did none of these things. On one 
recent Saturday afternoon, the white people 
of Farmville were out in the rain laying 
cinder blocks for a four-room addition to a 
church Sunday school; the white people were 
carrying in books for a library: the white 
people were making desks and tables for an 
elementary school. And their colored 
brethren were loafing on Main Street, taking 
their ease in Zion. 

Let us have plain talk: The-white parents 
of Prince Edward County haye worked hard 
to solve the problem of educating their own 
children. And the Negro parents, facing 
the same problem, have not worked at all. 
If the Negro people are unwilling to make an 
effort, this is no fault of the Prince Edward 
Educational Foundation. 

We do not presume to understand why 
Prince Edward Negroes have neglected a re- 
sponsibility the white parents have assumed. 
The explanation given in the county is that 
every time two or three Negroes have so much 
as ventured a gesture toward obtaining a 
tuition grant or organizing a private school, 
the National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People, through its local 
leadership, has put a foot down. It is said 
that the NAACP would rather see these 1,700 
Negro children have no education, than to 
see them educated in private schools estab- 
lished by members of their own race. They 
make better martyrs that way. If this be 
true, then the blame for the plight of these 
colored children falls not on the courts, and 
not on the county government, and not on 
the white parents, but squarely on the 
NAACP. 

Perhaps Roy Wilkins would like to com- 
ment on this. We would be happy to have 
a letter from him explaining what his na- 
tional association has done for the advance- 
ment of the colored children of Prince Ed- 
ward County this fall. If the NAACP has 
encouraged the Negro parents to show some 
initiative, apply for nondiscriminatory tul- 
tion grants, and educate their own sons and 
daughters, Mr. Wilkins surely will want to 
say 50. 
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[From the Richmond Times-Dispatch, 
Sept. 12, 1959 
THe NAACP Has Been SHOWN 


The shutting down of all the public schools 
in Prince Edward County could have been 
avoided if the National Assoolation for the 
Advancement of Colored People had pursued 
the same policy there that it has pursued 
in Clarendon County, S.C. In the South 
Carolina county the NAACP has not pressed 
its case, although it filed suit there years 
ago, and won in the U.S. courts, just as it 
did in Prince Edward. 

The organization seems to have realized 
that if integration was forced in Clarendon 
County, the public schools would close, It 
seems not to have believed that this would 
occur in Prince Edward. It proceeded to 
press for court orders in Prince Edward, and 
got them. The results are now obvious to 


The white citizens of Prince Edward are 
approximately 100 percent determined not 
to have compulsory mixed schooling in their 
county. The NAACP must have known this, 
Yet it bulled ahead, despite the urgings of 
some of its best friends and most ardent 
supporters. 

Who are the primary sufferers in this situ- 
ation? 

The answer is not debatable. The primary 
sufferers are Prince Edward's more than 1,700 
Negro children. They have no schools. 

There is genuine good will toward them 
in the county and State, and a desire on 
the part of many whites to help them, 

Blanton Hanbury, president of the Prince 
Edward School Foundation, said yesterday 
that schools will somehow have to be pro- 
vided for them, even if this has to be done 
by the county's white citizens. 

It seems safe to say, however, that if the 
whites are to make a real effort in this di- 
rection, the Negroes themselves will have 
to show a positive interest in getting pri- 
vately financed schools set up. As of now, 
they are merely collecting small sums in an 
effort to send a limited number of colored 
boys and girls to schools elsewhere. 

There is reason to believe that many Ne- 
groes in Prince Edward would weloome an 
opportunity to take part in financing their 
own system of education, if the NAACP would 
stop pressuring them not to do so. Lawyers 
in that organization have led the Prince 
Edward Negroes to believe that legal tricks 
are in the offing which will open their public 
schools, As of now, these attorneys have 
merely talked about what they are going to 
do in this regard. Meanwhile the Negro chil- 
dren of Prince Edward sit in idleness, their 
fine new high school and all their other 
_ schools closed tight. 

In shutting. its schools, Prince Edward 
County has been forced to take a step which 
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nobody in the county wanted to take. But 


the fact that the white people of Prince 
Edward did not fiinch, when the showdown 
came, should be a lesson to the NAACP. That 
organization may have thought they were 
bluffing. It knows differently now. 

The NAACP knows, furthermore, what to 
expect in other Virginia counties with heavy 
colored populations if it prevails on the 
Federal courts to order compulsory school 
mixing there. The schools in those counties 
will shut down, just as they have in Prince 
Edward. - 


[From the Lynchburg News] 
NEGRO OPPORTUNITIES ARE CITED 


To the EDITOR OF THE NEWS, 

Sir: In your editorial of September 2 you 
discussed a report of the findings of two 
Emory University professors prepared for the 
Southern Regional Council regarding the 
operations of private and public schools. 
You refer to the situation in Prince Edward 
County. 

In the course of your discussion you ask 
this question: “For how long will the courts 
and the Federal Government permit the 
(Prince Edward) County to deny educational 
opportunities to the Negro children?” 

The following short excerpt from an edi- 
torial in the Farmville Herald of September 
4 may throw some light on the question: 

“The county of Prince Edward does not 
deny educational opportunities to the Negro 
now or at any time in the past. 

“The Perrow plan provides for all children, 
A grant of at least $21 is available to every 
child in Prince Edward County, for use in 
private nonsectarian schools, or in public 
schools outside the county. 

“The colored people can provide education 
for their children by two or three easy steps. 

“1, Form a corporation or an association 
under the laws of Virginia to operate a pri- 
vate school, either segregated or integrated. 

"2. Establish a school accredited by the 
Virginia Department of Education, which 
can be done. 

“3. Apply for scholarship grants offered by 
the State of Virginia through the Perrow 
plan of freedom of choice. 

“4. Acquire bulldings for school use. 
‘These may be buildings privately owned or 
built, or surplus schools owned by the 
county. They even may be rented in the 
discretion of the school board. 

“The county of Prince Edward has not 
denied the Negro children any rights they 
possess, any more than it has denied the 
white children of their rights. If any rights 
have been denied by anyone we suggest that 
the NAACP-pressured Federal courts have 
denied both the white and Negro children 
of Prince Edward a public school education 
by the unconstitutional decision of May 17, 
1954. They have forced many localities in 
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Virginia to bend to their will of racial inte- 
gration—but not Prince Edward County—if 
Prince Edward does not wish to compromise 
its principles, then let them do it without 
criticism from anyone.” 
J. BARRYE WALL, 
Editor, Farmville Herald. 


Record of Hon. Gerald R. Ford, Jr., Fifth 
District, Michigan, in the Ist Session, 
Seth Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GERALD R. FORD, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. FORD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I include a report 
of my voting and attendance record dur- 
ing the 1st session of the 86th Congress. 

The record includes all rollcall votes 
and all quorum calls. The description 
of bills is for the purpose of identifica- 
tion only; no attempt has been made to 
describe the bills completely or to elab- 
orate upon the issues involved. 

The purpose of this report is to col- 
lect in one place information which is 
scattered through thousands of pages of 
the CONGRESSIONAL Record. I want to be 
able to provide any interested constituent 
with a simple compilation of my voting 
and attendance record. 7 

During this session there were 90 
quórum calls and 86 rollcall votes. Be- 
cause of attendance as an official dele- 
gate at the sessions of the Interparlia- 
mentary Union I was not in Washington 
for 11 quorum calls and 20 yea-and-nay 
votes. Prior to leaving for these meet- 
ings I missed three quorum calls and two 
rolicall votes for an attendance record 
of 96.5 percent. An explanation of my 
position on each of the rollcalls missed is 
given in the chart by an announced 
“pair” or in the footnotes. 

During my 11 years in the House of 
Representatives, including the Ist ses- 
sion of the 86th Congress, I have re- 
sponded to 1,965 out of 2,048 quorum calls 
and rolicalis for an overall attendance 
record of 95.9 percent. 


Voting and attendance record of Representative Gerald R. Ford, Jr., 5th District of Michigan 


Measure, question, and result 


Vote 


1 Jan 7 Present. 
2 J an, 7 H Alle. 
4| Feb. 4 funds for direct housing Jot (Defeated 7 lan 

he AIR. 2. ö l ated 123.to -| Yes. 
: 125 2 mi F 8 8 funds for direct louns, to remove certain requirements with respect to thu rate of lutorest on guaranteed No. 
eh, IR. 2200, Yo extend until Jul 1 y 
LA aein ee EFF of the Universal Military Training and Service Act, (Passed 381 to 20).... her A 
e A E ET E A NEEE EE T EE fate rect. 
| Mur. 11 1 oe 1 Nes. 206, the open rule providing 6 hours of debate on measure to provide lor the admission of the State of Hawaii. | Yes. 
7 $ 
10 | Mar, G ea) BRS SEEN AER EPA E EIE E E EE SE AE N a Dy ON EI N I TE ENIAN EEDS Present. 
11 | Mur. 12 | 8. 80 (substituted for HH. 422i), to provide for admission of the State of Hawaii into the Union. (Passod 333 10 OESE Paired for. 
nnn... ial ie cl sole y DEE y eRe one ab ( XXX AU. 
13 Mur, 13 Sia W e 1 pA eens of the efect of increasing the diversion of water from Lake Michigan into Liinois Waterway for No. ; 
14 | Mar. 13 | 8. a: ae — cha Food uud Drug and Cosmetlo Act to permit the continuance of established coloring practices in orange Industry, | No. 
15 | Mar, 16 | Quorum cn CCC c ATE E AAN Seer Presont. 
Footnote at end of table. 
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Measure, question, and result Vote 


Sy 


m call 
«R. 1321, to amend Reorganization Plan No. 11 of 1039 to transfer from Secretary of 
of approving or rejecting rural electrification loans. (Passed 234 to 131.) 
norum 


A TOA NERT OSNES ERE YSIS E R S R E EER ESEE N SE 
to recommit to committee, bill to amend TVA Act of 1933 relative to financing its power program with p 


R. 
bonds. "(Defeated 182 to 23.) 
H.R. 3460, to amend TVA Act of 1933 relative to financing its power program with proceeds from revenue bonds. (Passed 245 to 170) 


K. 7007, to suspend rules 
1960. (Passed 204 to 128.) 
E OCAT SDyteDesA on ATL Gx OFS ARE PEO ion ·˙ (Passed 
to 105. 


$ S Stegs SERSKELHRSER San SN 


ET — . ᷣ ͤ— RD LEED — ß ß 
II. R. 7176, on recommittal motion to insert language limiting President's handling of emergency fund. (Defeated 171 to 229)_. 
II. R. 7343, to increase appropriations of Department of Justice by $2,000,000. (Passed 206 to 133) 
H.R. 7086, on motion to recommit bill to limit the extension of Renegotiation Act to 27 months. (Defeated 153 to 5) 

R. 7086, to amend and extend for 4 years the Renegotiation Act of 1951. (Passed 375 to 7) 


SSS SSSSSSSSS TAS 8 


228 8 


price support bill in order to freeze price supports nt 1958 level for next 3 years. 
seo. 101(¢) of the Agricultural Act of 1949 and of 1945 to stabilize and protect the level of price support for 


250 to 149.) 


A sry e 
acreage U 


creating un coul 
Quorum call 


. Kes, 293, to ailopt the ding cration 
to amend Mutual Security Act of 1954, (Pussed 277 to 93.) 


- 


r. . —: Abate O — — n . aN 
S. 1068, on accepting conference report on bill to strengthen wheat marketing quote and price support program. (Defeated 202 to 215.) 
HR. 7300, to amon Mutual Security Act, as amended. (Passed 271 to 142.) ~~ penn ne einen enn nnn ee nee 2 Yı 
unrum cli oo ee nn e aa te wn nn i an e nS DR SIRS DIES A 
TR 7749, to increase amount of obligation issued under 2d Liberty Bond Act, which may be outstanding at any one time. (Passed 255 
177. 
igota C a E E EE 


Res. to ndopt rule providing for considera 
of the pr ot nena of Congress on State laws, (Passed 233 to 116.) 


SSS ES ESRSSARZER FAB Zza YN S w 


100 aner .... S eta 
101 aR. 3, on motion 5 recom it bill to establish rules of interpretation go 

Dofeutod 191 to 227. 
102 | June 24 wie 4 to establish rules of interpretation governing questions of the effect of acts of Congress on State laws, (Passed 225 to 102) Ves. 
103 June 2 | Quorum 0————— a e Supir ioehuoanunoeaass pasuan . —⅝̃0 — Fresent. 
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Roll- Date, 
t =n 1950 Measure, question, and result Vote 
ENO. 
— 
rr Aff p TT.. —. — —. . Present. 
105 June 30 Res, 244, to adopt rule for consideration of H.R. 5752 relating to observance of jegal holidays by Federal employees, (Passed 339 to 42.) No. 
106 | June eon conc eann spat nacacsentenaed E . 2 — =----| Present, 
* 107 July 1 g5 onon * recomunit S. 1120, respecting reserves required to be maintained by member banks of the Federal Reserve System, (Defeated | No. 
to 
108 | July 7 | H. Res. 295, to disapprove AE pred er erred 3 r er . eee sens ees No. 
109 July 7 I. R. 4957, torecommit bill to amend United States Code to provide for admission of certain evidence and confessions. 0 recent 138 to 201.)_| No. 
110 | July 7 | H.R. 4957, to amend United States Code to 88 for admission of certain evidence and confessions. (Passed 262 to 138.) 
5 wy 1 Quorum call— ..... —bV——ͤ— = 
Fe! ß! T Sole wenn E Ase 
155 ay = n — . adopt conference report on II. R. 7500 to amend further the Mutual Security Act of 1954 as amended. J 
1 u bn l T E ESNS 2 28 Present, 
115 July 2 R. eee PEET O ORE Res. 326, a resolution to agree to Senate amendments to H.R. 3460, the TVA financ- | No, 
ing ai (Passed, 244 to 166.) 
116 | July 27 Absent.: 
117 | July 27 k 
118 | July 28 Present. 
119 | July 29 
120 | July 30 
121 | July 31 3 
122 | Aug. 3 Spe call. Absent.“ 
123 | Avg. 5 R. 7740, to suspend rules and pass bill to amend Agriculture Adjustment Act of 1948 with respect to preservation of acreage and realloca- | Yes. 
of unnsual cotton acreage allotments, (Passed, 308 to 90.) 
121 Aug. 10 
125 | Aug. 10 
126 | Aug. 10 
127 | Aug. 11 
128 | Aug, 12 
129 | Aug. 13 
130 | Aug. 13 R. opt Landrum- Grim Yy 
131 | Ang. 14 | H.R. 8342, on motion to recommit labor- management and AAE 115 ede Ln text). (Defeated 169 L No. 
132 Aug. 14 | H. R. 8342, on final Labor- management and disclosure bili (Griflin-Landrum text). (Passed 308 to 125 ....-.....--.--....-. Yes, 
133 | Aug. 14 | H.R. 7040, on motion to with Senate anand No. 1 which would increase from $10,000,000 te 88099000 this Federal contribu- | Yes. 
tion to civil defense, (Passed 246 to 166.) 
134 | Aug. 17 H. R. 6904, to establish an Advisory Committee on Intergovernmental Relations. 3 r x v eee Seep eae eal Yes. 
135 Aug. 17 H. Con. Res. 206, ox; ing sense of Congress against seating of Communist regime in z China as representative of China in United | Yes. 
136 | Aug. 18 
137 | Ang. 18 
135 | Aug. 19 
139 | Aug. 19 
140 | Aug. 19 nonon call. 5 
141 | Aug. 20 R. om: to cares 8 5 vote on Sullivan amendment suthorizing institution of food stamp plan for distribution of No. 
surplus co: Vassed ot 
142 | Ang. 20 | H. R. 8609, to amend Agriculture Trade Development and Assistance Act of 1954. (Passed, 305 to 892... No. 
143 | Aug. 24 ea TT... — ee ⁵— —:ö, 2 Present. 
144 | Aug, 26 „R. 1841, on motion to recommit bill to require passenger-carrying motor vehicles purchased by the Federal Government agencies to | Puired.t 
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120 2 e employees. (Defeated 251 to 133; 33 required for suspension passage.) 
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t. 279, to authorize Secretary erior to construct, rebabilitate, operate, and main è lower Rio Grande rehubliitat Paired agulnst. 
11 pry i project, 7 ‘Texas La Feria division. (Passed 251 to 114.) f : 
r Sept. 2 { Quorum Call ee ee Absent. 
188 | Sept. 28. pire, to — — under certain conditions States or political subdivisions from imposing ou u person 8 net income tax on income from inter- Palrod.“ 
state commerce, (Passed 359 to 31.) 
150 | Sept, 3 OPEN CB ow ne cnn onan eons abate EEE SA 
4 — H 1 A. 0. 8678, risa Ald to Highway Act of 1950, (Passed 243 to 100. ———7j—7jç—aã9—ͤ a r a a Aaa 
1 t, R PERA a a L ß N 
Sept. A 8. 1555, pkey conference report on Labor-Management Reporting and Disclosure Act of 1950, - (Passed 352 to 52) TRA 
164 | Sept. 4 N. R. 0038, to reeommit bill to permit ee of serice g series | È and H U.8. savings bonds at interest rates above existing maximum and to per- 
init Treasury S 5 tury to of Government securities to be made without recognition of or loss. 
165 | Sept. 4 | H.R. 9035, to permit issuance of series E and H U.S. savings bonds at interest rates above existing maximum and to permit Treasury 
sai | Saas — A to marae certain exchanges of Goyernment securities to be made without recognition of gain or loss. (Passed 378 to 7.) 
ep 
5 5 
pt. 
169 | Sept. 8 pend herd gad pass bill to authorize study and review in connection with proposed additional building for Library of Palred. 
to 
170 | Sept. 8 M. R. 5750000 blic works. (Passed 303 to 93) 
371 | Sept. 8 | II. R. does, to provide standards for TOSE of of passports, (Passed 371 to 18 
— Sept. * S. 2208, to o Provide for equal treatment for States of Alaska and Hawaii under F 
re!!! as 
174 | Sept. 10 o override President's veto of public works appropriations bill. (Passed 24) to 1920 — 
175 | Sept. 15 | H. R. S385, to adopt conference report on mutual security bill, (Passed 194 to 1000 
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1 Long standing speaking engagement. tIt present would have voted “No,” 
25 ing 3 in Michigan. 3 Tt On official leave to attend Interparliamentary in Warsaw os delegate from House 
3In A ei present would baye voted “Yes,” of Representatives. 
In Michigan. 211 baii would have voted “No.” 
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Federal Reserve’s Tight-Money Policy a 
“Merry-Go-Round” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following article by Leslie Gould, 
financial editor of the New York Jour- 
nal-American, which appeared in the 
3 of September 11, 

59: 

FEDERAL RESERVE’'S TIGHT-MONEY POLICY A 
“MERRY-GO-ROUND" 
(By Leslie Gould) 

In boosting the discount rate to 4 per- 
cent—the highest since 1930—the Federal 
Reserve is taking another one of its long- 
shot gambles. 

The gamble this time is that there will be 
no easing in the money market in the fore- 
seeable future—that is, in the final quarter 
of the year. Also, that inflation is still the 
biggest threat. 

The increase is the fifth since just a year 
ago, when it was raised from 1% percent to 
2 percent. 

In August of 1957—2 years ago—the Fed- 
eral Reserve made another gamble and it was 
& wrong one. It put the discount rate up to 
3% percent, when the stock market and busi- 
ness were declining. It never did recover 
from that mistake in Judgment. It had to 
reverse itself 3 months later. It may have 
to do so again. 

FOLLOWS PRIME RATE RISE 


The Federal Reserve, which is the archi- 
tect, or whatever you call it—maybe plumber 
is the more correct word—of the tight-money 
program, claims that it merely was following 
the market. Commercial banks raised the 
prime rate for money to 5 percent 2 weeks 
ago, so the Federal takes the position after 
waiting a week that there was nothing else 
it could do. 

The discount rate is the charge the Fed- 
€ral makes to commercial banks borrowing 
from it. The commercial banks will make a 
loan at their higher rates and then dis- 
Count it at the Federal Reserve. With the 
money borrowed from the Federal the com- 
mercial banks make another loan. 


STEEL STRIKE CAN CHANGE PICTURE 


The normal procedure is to keep down 
the spread between the commercial bank 
rates and the discount rate, so that there is 
ie chiseling, Actually, there has been very 
{ttle chiseling and the Federal Reserve has 
Ways and means of controlling that. 

The smarter course for the Federal would 
be to wait just a little before moving as 
hastily as it did in 1957, For one thing, a 
continuance of the steel strike beyond Oc- 
tober 1 will change the picture. It will slow 
down business and this in turn will be re- 
flected in easier money. 

There are other indications that there may 
be some slowdown in business after the very 
rapid recovery from the 1957-58 slide in 
business—a slide, which, incidentally, the 
Federal Reserve helped aggravate by its tight- 
money policy. It can do this again, 

NOT A CREDIT INFLATION 
- The Federal Reserve is taking the position 
that this is a credit inflation—which it isn’t. 
The 1929 inflation was, a credit one, with 
too much money being siphoned off into the 
Stock market. This isn't happening today. 
Except for some of the jiggles and monkey 
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business through mystery moneylenders, this 
is a cash investment stock market. 

The inflation of the last few years stems 
from the wage-price spiral and the heavy 
deficit spending by all governments—Federal, 
State, and local. The Federal Reserve's tight- 
money policy is having no influence on el- 
ther—except making it tougher and more 
expensive for governments to borrow. 

By putting up the cost of borrowing, the 
Federal Reserve's tight-money policy is 
adding to the inflation. Businesses pass 
along the higher cost of borrowing, the same 
as wage and material pricé increases, 

HELPED BRING ON RECESSION 


The only way the Federal Reserve’s tight- 
money policy can check the wage-price in- 
flation is to bring on a business recession, 
which it helped do in 1957. That would be 
a mistake. 

Tight money is slowing down the home- 
building boom. With prime interest rates at 
5 percent, mortgage lenders are demanding 
and getting from 6 percent and in some parts 
of the country 8 percent. 

The Federal Reserve's on-again-off-again 
tight-money policy is becoming a merry-go- 
round—only the public isn't getting the brass 
ring. It isn't getting a free ride. It is being 
taken for a ride. 


Two Great Dangers of Visit: A Letdown 
or Delusion 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following article by Roscoe Drum- 
mond which appeared in the New York 
Herald Tribune of September 14, 1959: 
Two Great DAN ERS OF Visir: A LETDOWN 

or DELUSION 


(By Roscoe Drummond) 


WasHInoron.—The summit conference be- 
tween Prime Minister Khrushchev and Presi- 
dent a pa involves two grave risks 
which, seen clearly in advance, can be 
greatly reduced. 

I am not referring to the security risk, 
the danger of some untoward incident or the 

bility of a discourteous public demon- 
stration while Mr. Khrushchev is the guest 
of the Nation. These are minor risks and 
not likely to develop. 

The real dangers are these: 

Risk No. 1: The risk that m 3 
t hope and expectation that the ower- 
8 8 meeting will end the 
cold war—will bring a massive letdown by 
settling absolutely nothing, hope shattered, 
expectation blunted. 

The only protection against this risk is a 
fuller awareness that the Khrushehev- 
Eisenhower meetings can produce no more 
than the minutest beginning in a better 


direction. 
Risk No. 2: The risk that the Eisenhower- 


Khrushchev talks will create a dangerous de- 
lusion, that the talks, all of which will neces- 
sarily be private, will leave the appearance 
of relaxing tensions but will settle nothing 
and that what will be relaxed will be our 
alertness and our defense. 

This is what happened after the Big Four 
summit meeting at Geneva. The only pro- 
tection against it happening again is for the 
President to substitute a candid report to the 
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Nation on his talks with Mr. Khrushchev for 
the usual doubletalk diplomatic communi- 
que. 

Mr. Eisenhower has himself warned against 
a summit conference without advance prep- 
aration to make sure it would be somewhat 
productive. He has always held that such 
a meeting would be hurtful because it would 
almost certainly dash the hopes of the world, 
leave things worse off than before. 

True, these Eisenhower-Khrushchev talks 
are not exactly a summit conference since 
they are not for of negotiation 
but only exploratory. ut that is a pretty 
fine distinction. The truth is that nearly the 
whole world expects something to happen 
at these Washington meetings and many 
people expect that something important and 
good will happen. 

Mr. Eisenhower says he has profound hope 
for some real progress but that no one would 
dare predict such an outcome. 

To guard against false expectations we 
need to keep thase facts in mind: 

Prime Minister Khrushchev boasts of the 
military strength and missile superiority of 
the Soviet Union. He shows no sign of feel- 
ing the need to make concessions to get con- 
cessions. 

His avowed purposes are to force or fool 
the West into liquidating NATO and to per- 
suade the United States to shrink its forces 
and influence back to continental United 
States. 

Mr. K is not abandoning the Soviet aim 
of implanting communism everywhere in 
the world and so far Moscow has not been 
able or willing to plant it without coercion. 

The Soviet Union does not want a nuclear 
war but it has shown no willingness to leave 
other nations free to choose their own way of 
life. One Western diplomat has put it this 
way: “Khrushchev wants peace, but he wants 
peace at no price.” 

Conceivably Mr. Khrushchev will view 
some things differently when he sees Amer- 
ica and when he talks with the President. 
But he will not see them much differently. 
It may be useful to have Mr. K in our midst 
but cutting back the cold war is going to take 
a long, painful, painstaking effort, There 
are no shortcuts. 2 

One thing that will be needed to guard 
against false optimism will be for the Presi- 
dent to report quickly and candidly after 
his talks with Mr. Khrushchev at the end of 
the visit. The appearance of relaxed ten- 
sions can only serve Moscow's interests. 
These conversations will inevitably look bet- 
ter than they are if Mr. Eisenhower falls to 
speak out at once and frankly. 


Wrongs Existent in the New Labor Bill 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GERALD T. FLYNN 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. FLYNN. Mr. Speaker, during my 
campaign and since, I have repeatedly 
stated and announced that I was in favor 
of a strong labor control or labor reform 
bill to curb excesses. I stated that I 
favored the original Kennedy bill intro- 
duced last year and that I would vote for 
the Kennedy bill as originally drafted by 
Senator Kennepy this year. I stated 
that I believed there were abuses in labor 
which needed correction, that the public 
should be protected from labor leaders 
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who abuse both their power and their 
financial position. In supporting the 
Kennedy bill, I kept faith with that 
promise. I did not pledge to vote for 
a bill which amended the original Wag- 
ner Act and I do not believe that Con- 
gress should have been forced to vote at 
one time on two separate measures—a 
labor reform bill and a bill amending 
the basic labor law, known as the Wag- 
ner Act and the Taft-Hartley Act. 

I, therefore, voted against the con- 
ference committee bill because it did 
more than contain good and sound labor 
reform legislation. It contained amend- 
ments to the labor law which I felt were 
not pertinent and did not belong in the 
labor reform bill. A study of the bill 
definitely indicates to me that the bill, 
as finally drafted, does materially change 
the Wagner Act and does all but emascu- 
late it, for the reason, that under the 
terms of this bill, a large percentage of 
American labor and industry, I believe 
in excess of 50 percent of all the working 
men and women of America and over 90 
percent of all employers, will be denied 
rights that organized labor and manage- 
ment have enjoyed from the time the 
Wagner Act was passed in 1934 up to the 
present time. I believe that any bill 
which does this emasculates the Wagner 
Act. Let me pinpoint exactly what I 
mean. 

Prior to the decision of Guss v. Utah 
(353 U.S. 1) various States having labor- 
management laws were able to exercise 
jurisdiction in the regulation of labor 
disputes involving employers whose busi- 
ness affected interstate commerce over 
which the National Labor Relations 
Board declined to exercise its jurisdic- 
tion. 

The Guss decision made this impossi- 
ble and created a vast area which was 
subject to no regulation. An area in 
which the Federal board, in many in- 
stances, refused to act and in which the 
exercise of State authority was banned. 
It was estimated that the “no man's 
land” area applied to approximately 25 
percent of the working force and 90 per- 
cent of all employers. This was set forth 
in a bulletin of the U.S. Department of 
Commerce—the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, pages 4-6, table 
1A. This bulletin was known as County 
Business Patterns. 

Even before the Guss against Utah de- 
cision, in States where there was no State 
labor board, no one had jurisdiction of 
cases in which the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board failed to act. Both manage- 
ment and labor in those cases were de- 
nied the benefit of a labor court or labor 
control. 8 

In my home State of Wisconsin, it 
was estimated, in 1958, that approxi- 
mately 29 percent of the working force 
and about 92 percent of all employers 
were within the no man's land, as a re- 
sult of the Guss decision. In many of the 
States, particularly in the South, this 
percentage was much higher. It is to be 
remembered that 37 of the States of the 
Union have no State labor board at all, 
and it is only in 13 States that machin- 
ery has been set up to hear the cases 
which fall witihn the no man's land 
provision, In addition to this, the Na- 
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tional Labor Relations Board has such 
a backlog of cases that many matters 
which should be expeditiously deter- 
mined are delayed for such a period of 
time that they also must be considered 
to be in no man’s land. I doubt if any 
State having right-to-work laws, such 
as many of the 37 have, will bother to 
pass State laws similar to the new Fed- 
eral labor law or that they will set up 
State labor boards to hear labor cases. 

Of major concern to this Congress has 
been the elimination of racketeering in 
labor-management relations, It is hard 
to conceive of a better opportunity for 
racketeering to flourish, than to have no 
regulation available, either at a State 
or Federal level, to govern labor disputes 
either among the smaller employers and 
smaller collective bargaining units 
throughout the land, or among some of 
the larger units which are not engaged in 
interstate commerce. The National La- 
bor Relations Board should have been di- 
rected to take jurisdiction of “no man’s 
5 cases and apply a uniform Federal 

W. 

By the turning over, through the labor 
reform bill, of the “no man’s land” cases 
to the States, we have thrown these mat- 
ters into State courts for handling. In 
those States, 37 in number, where there 
are no labor boards, labor laws, or labor 
courts set up to take jurisdiction, it 
means that we have permanently placed 
those cases which the National Labor Re- 
lations Board does not handle—in a per- 
manent “no man’s land,” 

It means that we are denying the peo- 
ple involved in these labor disputes, both 
the employers and the employees, the 
right to a hearing before a tribunal of 
law. We are supplanting the rule of law 
with the rule of economic power. This 
is as it was before the passage of the 
Wagner Act during the Roosevelt admin- 
istration in 1934. Today large areas of 
our country have returned to the same 
type of labor chaos we had before pas- 
sage of the Wagner Act in 1934. 

We heard extensive testimony indi- 
cating that service industries, usually 
employing small numbers of persons, had 
been the most easy prey for the racket- 
eers. The continuing vacuum in the la- 
bor relations law, in at least 35 States or 
possibly 37, encourages rather than dis- 
courages the continuance of unfavorable 
practices in labor-management relations. 
The Guss decision indicated that courts 
wanted uniformity in labor law, but it 
is hard to see how uniformity will be 
achieved by turning labor matters over 
to the varying laws of 37 separate States 
in addition to the National Labor Re- 
lations Board. The only uniformity ap- 
parent to me is the fast-growing prac- 
tice of returning stable labor relations, 
which have been fostered by State and 
Federal statutes, to the anarchy which 
existed prior to the enactment of the 
Wagner Act, Employment Peace Act, and 
the Taft-Hartley Act. 

In the no man’s Jand cases now as- 
signed to States that have no State labor 
law or State labor board, the right of 
employees to be represented by labor 
unions and to engage in active bargain- 
ing will now be determined by economic 
force, rather than by secret ballot; the 
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right of employees to be free from dis- 
criminatory discharge and other abuses 
because of union activities will be dissi- 
pated; and the rights of employers in 
these areas to be free from illegal picket- 
ing and from secondary boycott will go 
unprotected even under the terms of the 
new law, because this law will not apply 
in these instances. In 1958, 62 percent of 
all charges of unfair labor practices filed 
in the first quarter of that year were filed 
by individuals, It is difficult to under- 
stand how such individuals, over whom 
the NLRB has jurisdiction, should have 
rights and remedies more worthy of pro- 
tecting by a uniform Federal labor policy 
than those individuals who are employed 
in enterprises falling within the no man’s 
land area. This same argument applies 
to the rights of labor organizations and 
in particular, to the rights of employers 
who are located in those areas, and who 
will now find themselves without any tri- 
bunal before which they can bring their 
labor grievances, and who will be at the 
mercy of labor leaders, corrupt or other- 
wise, and who will have to fight it out on 
the basis of economic power as between 
the power of their own organization and 
power and wealth of the union with 
which they are dealing. 

The only uniformity apparent to me in 
the no man's land area is a chaos of no 
regulation which has now been perma- 
nently written into the labor-manage- 
ment law. If the Southern States, those 
which have right-to-work laws, continue 
with the same viewpoint that they have 
had over these many years and choose 
not to pass labor legislation, it amounts 
to forbidding the States from enforcing 
labor relations violations, either upon 
the complaint of management or labor if 
the violations are in the no man’s land 
area. 

Let us look for a moment at what this 
will mean to the average employer. Now 
that the Federal law turns these matters 
over to the States, the employer can be 
sued by any employee in the State court 
because of an alleged violation by the 
employer of a union contract or because 
the employer failed in some manner to 
do what the employee alleges should have 
been done. This is going to subject em- 
ployers from these States to a rush of 
lawsuits brought by individual employees 
and by their labor organizations, These 
will be civil suits, damage suits, if you 
will, wherein the injured party will be 
seeking a remedy in terms of dollar dam- 
ages. This is not in accordance with the 
terms of the Wagner Act. It is a gross 
change, and one of the changes which I 
Say emasculates the original Wagner Act. 
Large increases in these suits can be ex- 
pected in the absence of any other means 
of resolving labor disputes. The indi- 
vidual workman and his labor organiza- 
tion must now also be aware of the fact 
that it can be sued in a State court. You 
can only think for a moment before you 
realize the serious implication that this 
will have throughout the Nation. 

Insofar as uniformity of labor law in 
the future is concerned, we need only 
think of what will happen when 37 States 
start deciding cases, under 37 different 
laws, if they eventually pass them, and 
when 9 circuit courts of appeals pass on 
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National Labor Relations Board deci- 
Cisions. It will be almost impossible for 
any State administrative agency to guar- 
antee consistency of interpretation, no 
matter how hard it tries and no matter 
what the spirit of the administrators to- 
ward the statutes is. This, again, is a 
return to the situation that we had prior 
to the passage of the Wagner Act in 1934. 
It is chaos—it is chaos both for manage- 
ment and for labor in a large area of 
labor-management relations. This in- 
cludes all business which is not engaged 
in interstate commerce and it includes 
Many small businesses and retail estab- 
lishments in addition thereto, plus all 
cases referred by the National Labor 
Relations Board. 

For a moment, let us analyze what has 
been so frequently stated here in Wash- 
ington during the discussion of the labor- 
Management bill. The charge has been 
repeatedly made that Southern States 
have been doing everything within their 
power to get eastern and northern indus- 
try to move from their home locations to 
the South. It has been charged that 
Southern areas have guaranteed a work 
force which will work at a rate of pay 
below the union rate which the company 
Pays in its present locations. It has been 
Pointed out that the Southern States 
guarantee a docile work force which will 
not organize a union because of the ex- 
istence of right-to-work laws in many of 
the Southern States. It has been pointed 
out that guarantees have been made to 
the owners of industry as to the sub- 


Standard labor relation situation which 


will exist if they move to the Southern 
States. The charge has been made that 
much eastern and northern industry has 
taken advantage of these representations 
and has already moved. I can only spec- 
ulate as to what this will mean. In my 
hometown of Racine, Wis., if industry, 
to avoid our average wage of about $2.35 
per hour, moves to a southern State 
where the wage is only $1.25 per hour, 
how can the industrial committee of the 
chamber of commerce under the direc- 
tion of George Wheary bring new indus- 
try to Racine; in the face of this sub- 
standard competition? Yet it is the re- 
moval of industry from Racine and the 
rest of the First District of Wisconsin 
that the 1959 Labor Reform Act tends to 
induce, in favor of southern competition. 
This is the result of a Dixiecrat-Republi- 
can alliance over labor and civil rights. 
The thought, however, has been that 
in any of these industries where the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board had ju- 
risdiction, the inviting State could not 
guarantee that their glowing promises 
would be kept, for the reason that the 
Federal law would apply. The working- 
men in the East and North had an oppor- 
tunity of picketing the plant if there was 
just cause. They have an opportunity 
of asserting that there has been an un- 
fair labor practice, and taking the em- 


ployer before the National Labor Rela- 


tions Board. On the contrary, the em- 
ployer if he lived up to all the laws, had 
a right to go before the National Labor 
Relations Board, to secure justice inso- 
far as he was concerned. It is impor- 
tant, however, that in many of these 
cases, the union men who were thrown 
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out of work were able to follow the plant 
into a new location, and through collec- 
tive bargaining, and through the asser- 
tion of economic power, as permitted un- 
der the Wagner Act, were able to get 
concessions to save jobs and get wage 
increases for the working force. 

Now the Southern States through the 
passage of this law are able to have the 
Federal Government write into its 
charter a law protecting them and guar- 
anteeing the enforcement of, the south- 
ern statutes affecting labor which are 
on their books. In other words, the 
Southern States with 1890 labor laws, 
can now enforce them without any fear 
of recriminations by unions, by the 
previous working force, or by the public 
generally. When these Southern States 
send their products made with sub- 
standard labor, and nonunion labor—at 
prices which will only tend to hurt north- 
ern manufacturers and when this mer- 
chandise is shipped back into the other 
States for sale, it will be unlawful to 
conduct a secondary boycott. It will be 
unlawful to engage in any practical ac- 
tivity which will tend to force the hand 
of the employer to comply with more 
reasonable labor management relations, 
Industry can now move into the South 
where right-to-work laws exist and with 
virtual immunity pay such wages and 
pursue such labor policies, and then sell 
on the competitive market with northern 
industry. The result of this will be to 
bring down wages in the North to the 
level of wages paid in the South and the 
ultimate result will be to reduce the 
standard of living of all Americans to 
the standard of those working in these 
sweatshops. Yes, this again emascu- 
Tates the Wagner Act and returns labor- 
management relations to the same basis 
it was prior to the passage of the Wagner 
Act during the Roosevelt administration 
in 1934. 

The Landrum-Griffin conference re- 
port bill will not only slow down further 
the growth and the strength of the trade 
union movement but it will eventually 
lead to more regressive developments. 
By this, I mean that this has only 
whetted the appetite of the enemies of 
labor and their drive will soon start to 
bring labor under the heel of the anti- 
trust law and the passage of a national 
right-to-work law. I say that if this 
happens, it will be the breakdown of 
American democracy. 

The Landrum-Griffin conference re- 
port bill was a vote to speed the flight of 
industry from the North to the largely 
unorganized South. Les, industry will 
now move into not only the unorganized 
South but also, the mever-to-be-or- 
ganized South. 

Another strongly motivating factor in 
my vote against the Landrum-Griffin 
conference bill was the open invitation 
for the powerful unions of the Nation 
to take over the small, struggling unions. 
Under the terms of this conference 
agreement, only the well-entrenched in- 
ternational unions, with great assets and 


legal talent, will be able to meet the legal 


delays, the legalistic entanglements, and 
slanted antilabor decisions of the State 
courts, operating under State statutes 
and decisions. This, in turn, means that 
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the small unions which cannot afford to 
fight against these handicaps will be ab- 
sorbed by the big unions, which have 
caused the people of America, who have 
been given an antilabor brainwashing 
over the past several years, to demand so- 
called reform legislation. The Landrum- 
Griffin conference report, in its seventh 
section is not corrective. It is punitive 
and destructive of legitimate union aims 
and activities. 

This bill, as stated above, means that 
small unions because of all the provisions 
placed therein, will be required to seek 
membership in the bigger and more pow- 
erful unions, and the day of union merg- 
er is here, just as is the day of business 
merger. .As we get big unionism to 
match big business, we will indeed have a 
new type of economy. I ask you—is this 
for the best interests of America and the 
people of America? I do not think so and 
5 5 voted against the conference 

It is to be remembered that the team- 
sters organization, ineluding Hoffa and 
Beck, were not Democrats and were not 
supporters of the Democratic Party in 
the last several campaigns. They backed 
the Republican Party and recently I saw 
a picture of Dave Beck standing side-by- 
side with our President and the two of 
them were smiling at each other. It is to 
be noted that the Teamsters Union was 
discharged from membership in the 
AFL-CIO and I question what the status 
is of Beck and Hoffa, insofar as their 
membership is concerned, in the Repub- 
lican Party. 1 

It is noteworthy also to see that the 
hysteria which the chamber of commerce 
and the National Manufacturers Associ- 
ation worked up over the activities of 
these two Republican labor leaders was 
the very thing that the Republicans and 
southern Democrats here in Congress 
used to put American labor in a strait- 
jacket—iabor supported the Democratic 
Party because the Republican Party al- 
ways refused to understand or sympa- 
thize with their problems. There is no 
question about it, we in the North feel 
that the Republicans and the Democrats 
of the South made a deal, with the South 
supporting the labor bill which is so 
beneficial to members of the Republican 
Party, and the South—in return for the 
North supporting the anticivil rights 
legislation. 

Of course, we were not present at the 
conference and can only presume what 
must have taken place for the North and 
virtually the Solid South to vote so uni- 
formly on this bill.. I feel that the south- 
ern Democrats and the Republicans made 
a deal on labor and civil rights, just as 
it is charged the Republicans made a 
deal on colored support in the last elec- 
tion. 

It is going -to be noteworthy to see, 
when northern businessmen receive an 
analysis of this bill, that they are going 
to find there is as much bad in it for 
them as there is good.. I voted against 
this bill because it was bad for business- 
men as well as bad for labor. I was 
wholeheartedly in favor of the first six 
sections of the labor bill. 

Business can now be sued and har- 
assed in the State courts by their em- 
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ployees and their labor organizations. 
They can now be held liable in money 
damages. Can you imagine an employer, 
when a union starts to organize his plant, 
raising his employe2s wages? This em- 
ployer can now be sued for having en- 
gaged in an unfair labor practice in 
trying to prevent the formation of a 
union. Can you imagine the employer 


being held liable in money damages with: 


a judgment rendered against him be- 
cause of this activity? Yet, this is ex- 
actly what can and will happen to em- 
ployers under this act. 

In 1934 President Roosevelt, because 
he had a social conscience and because 
he wanted to bring stability out of labor 
chaos, proposed and had passed the 
Wagner Act, in order to make labor and 
management relations stable and in 
order to promote the growth of the trade 
union movement and to raise the stand- 
ard of living of the American people. 

With the passage of the Landrum- 
Griffin bill, we are denying the privilege 
of the Wagner Act to a large percentage 
of American men and women. We have 
emasculated its terms and while we have 
not denied its use entirely, we have cur- 
tailed its use and so limited it as to make 
it ineffective and inoperative. We have 
taken away from American union men 
and women, the powers that they need to 
deal on an equal footing or terms with 
management when labor disputes arise. 
I am happy to have been one of those 
who voted against the conference com- 
mittee report and bill, and again, I re- 
peat, it is my opinion that this bill emas- 
culated the Wagner Act. I believe, in 
making this statement, that any news- 
paper should read carefully before im- 
pugning my motives. If it wants to dis- 
agree, that is its right, but on a matter 
of this importance, I do not believe it 
has the right to disagree and impugn 
motives at the same time. 

It is interesting to note that the 52 
votes against the bill, 27 came from New 


York and Pennsylvania. These votes, 


were not votes against the labor reform 
provisions of the bill any more than mine 
was, but these were votes against enact- 
ing a Federal law which would freeze a 
right in the Southern States to continue 
a raid on northern and eastern indus- 
tries and mills. These votes opposed 
giving Federal sanction to archaic State 
labor laws of the South and preventing 
the Federal Government from enforcing 
fair labor-management standards in 
Southern States; then enabling South- 
ern States to compete unfairly with the 
North and East by selling sweatshop 
products to our people. Yes, permitting 
the South to become an industrial em- 
pire at our expense while, at the same 
time, it reduces the standard of living of 
all American working men and women. 

I will not mention the unfair bonding 
provision of the act which excludes all 
but a few chosen bonding companies 
from getting the bonding business of 
union officers and trustees. 

The employer is much worse off, under 
this act, insofar as informational pick- 
eting is concerned, for the reason that it 

may now go on indefinitely, whereas it 
is felt that the Curtis case, now before 
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the Supreme Court, will uphold the prin- 
ciple that picketing is not legal, under 
Taft-Hartley, unless the union had the 
backing of a majority of the employees. 
Under the new act, this is not necessary. 

The State courts of the Nation will be 
filled with injunctive proceedings by 
both management and labor because, 
when the National Labor Relations Board 
failed to act, either side, just as in the 
1920's, can go to court for an injunc- 
tion. Employers can be sued in State 
courts for an injunction to stop firing 
employees for, union activities, for 
threatening employees during a union 
organizing campaign, for trying to buy 
their allegiance with pay raises or for 
refusing to bargain in good faith. Un- 
less the States pass appropriate laws, 
thsee injunctive suits can never be set- 
tled in 37 States, because the State courts 
lack the authority to go further; to do 
such things as ordering an election or 
determining right of representation. 
There will be labor chaos and economic 
force supplanting order and peace in 
the labor-management field. 

The special privileges given the build- 
ing trades do not apply in the 19 States 
that have right-to-work laws. These 
privileges are in effect a closed shop right, 
which is outlawed in the right-to-work 
States. 

As long as I am a Member of Congress, 
you may be assured that I will not vote 
for any legislation that does violence to 
any segment of our economy. This in- 
cludes both management and labor. 


Neither will I vote to aid Southern States 


at the expense of my home State and 
other Northern States. 5 

I believe in assisting all segments of 
our economy, if I can do so without in- 
juring or tearing down some other seg- 
ment of the economy. 


Valuabie Tome Acquired by Knights of 
Malta 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following announce- 
ment made recently by Charles L. T. 
Pichel, O. S. J., secretary to the board, 
Knights of Malta, Shickshinny, Pa., con- 
cerning & very rare antique tome con- 
taining what is believed to be the first 
account of the famous Knights of Malta 
published in the English language: 

VALUABLE TOME ACQUIRED BY ORDER 

What is believed to be the first account of 
the famous Knights of Malta published in 
the English language is contained in a 13- 
page chapter of a very rare antique tome 
now 336 years old, having been published in 
London, 1023. 

The book was first published in 1620 in 
the French language by the author Andrew 
Favine, "a Parisian and advocate in the High 
Court of Parliament,” 
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Pull title of the English volume is “The 
Theatre of Honour and Knighthood, or A 
Compendious Chronicle and Historie of the 
whole Christian World.” The title page con- 
tinues to explain, “Containing The Originall 
of all Monarchies, Kingdomes, and Estates, 
with their Emperours, Kings, Princes, and 
Gouvernours; Their Beginnings, Continu- 
ance, and Successions, to this present Time.” 

Further description on the title page 
states: “The First Institution of Armes, Em- 
blazons, Kings, Heralds, * * * With all the 
Ancient and Moderne Military Orders of 
Enight-hood in every Kingdome * * * with 
their Originall, Lawes, and Observations.” 

Only one other copy of this work is known 
to exist in the United States, and that copy 
reposes under special guard in the reserve 
room of the New York Public Library. 

Although the bock carries a short account 
of the Sovereign Order of Saint John of 
Jerusalem, nevertheless, it contains facts and 
information about this order and all other 
orders, of the time, not found in the regular 
sources and textbooks, thus becoming a price- 
less acquisition for anyone interested in these 
ancient arders of chivalry. 

This tome was located about 3 months 
ago in a secondhand bookshop in a London 
suburb by an official of the Order of Saint 
John familiar with its rare contents and age. 
It is in excellent condition. This first Eng- 
lsh translation of 538 pages measures 844 
by 13% inches by 314 inches thick. It may 
be seen at the convent of the order, Shick- 
shinny, Pa. 


Khrushchev’s Visit Called Plot To Dull 
Moral Force 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


ION. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following article by David Lawrence 
as it appeared in the New York Herald 
Tribune of September 14, 1959: 
KĦHRUSHCHEV'S Vistr CALLED Prot To DULL 

Mora Force 
(By David Lawrence) 

WASHINGTON, September 13.—The Amer- 
ican people are entitled to know the game 
Soviet Premier Khrushchev is playing. 

It is a game of diversion—rockets to the 
moon, protracted conferences on disarma- 
ment, and nuclear tests and summit talks 
that, if carried on for yenrs, are intended 
to make the American people grow weary of 
international tension and finally to accept 
the unmoral and unlawful conquests of mil- 
lions of peoples now enslaved. 

There are two instruments of power in 
the world today that can affect the peace 
of mankind. One is military, and it is de- 
signed to act as a deterrent to physical ag- 
gtession. The other is moral force which 
when developed to full strength can influ- 
ence whole nations and cause them to rise 
up against their oppressors. 

Khrushchey's game is to deaden the moral 
force that has made liberty-loving nations so 
articulate in world history in behalf of hu- 
man freedom. 

Khrushchev'’s game is to make it appear 
that, by exchanges of visits, by expansion of 
trade, by constant talk of peaceful coexist- 
ence, Americans are abandoning their dedi- 
cation to moral force. This Is expected to 
discourage revolt behind the Iron Curtain. 
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For if America becomes indifferent, the cap- 
tive nations, it is. persumed, will lose all 
hope. 

Khrushchey’s game Is based on à belief 
that Americans are influenced only by sel- 
fishness and materialism—solely by the de- 
sire of businessmen for more trade—and 
that such idealism as remains can be an- 
@sthetized by wearisome and exhausting 
negotiations, or by implied threats of war 
through emphasis on missile and rocket de- 
velopment. 

Khrushchev's game reaches a climax in 
propaganda intensity this week as he visits 
the United States, The dispatches and radio 
reports from America telling of enthusiasm 
for him, official honors paid and courtesies 
extended, together with news pictures of 
high American officials fraternizing with 
Khrushchev, will be displayed throughout 
Eastern Europe and behind the Iron Cur- 
tain, generally, as meaning approval of Com- 
munist policies by the people of the United 
States and their Government. 

What can the American people do about it 
all? Various types of protests have been 
planned for the next 2 weeks and will be 
published widely. These devices are ef- 
fective psychologically to some extent abroad, 
but it is here in Washington that the big- 
gest opportunity has been missed. 

The Congress speaks for the American 
People. It should have decided to stay in 
session throughout the Khrushchev visit to 
allow for an extensive debate on the cold 
war issues. This would have told the world 
in unequivocal terms that the American 
people have not forgotten what happened in 
Hungary and East Germany. It would have 
furnished an opportunity to ask Khrushchev 
openly what has become of the millions of 
Persons. exiled to concentration camps be- 
hind the Iron Curtain, and to expose to full 
view the operations of his autocratic gov- 
ernment, 

MORAL FORCE IS POTENT 


For moral force is potent when it effec- 
tively expresses a nation’s ideals, and when 
it seeks by debate and discussion to under- 
line and emphasize the basic principles of 
human freedom. 

Actually there is only one issue. It is the 
self-determination of peoples everywhere— 
the right of the people to vote in free elec- 
tions and choose their rulers. In the Soviet 
Union, only one party can vote and military 
duress is applied to suppress free speech and 
debate. Just the other day, Khrushchev 
himself publicly told a group of Soviet writ- 
ers that they were overstepping the bounds 
in their criticism, and that he might have 
“to shoot a few of you, and my hand will 
not tremble.” 

Moral farce means a constant emphasis on 
the right of peoples to govern themselves. 

Moral force means the exercise of the right 
of free speech persistently, without regard to 
the inhibitions of official courtesy. For, 
while the President and high officials of our 
own Government must follow the amenities, 
this does hot bind the American people. 
There must, of course, be only peaceful dem- 
onstrations and never the slightest encour- 
agement of disorder. But the American 
people ought not to be misled into allowing 
so-called courtesy to squelch those expres- 
sions of contempt for tyranny which ought 
never to be suppressed. z 

For the “butcher of Budapest,” and the 
man who is responsibile for the murder, ex- 
ile, and imprisonment of tens of thousands 
of people in Eastern Europe, cannot be al- 
lowed to believe that his crimes have been 
forgotten. To kowtow to dictators, and to 
let them misconstrue official courtesy as 
approval of their cruel acts, would be a back- 
ward step for America in world history. 

Today tens of millions of people in the 
world are in bondage. Many of them are 
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being tortured daily in concentration camps 
by the two big Communist regimes—in Mos- 
cow and Peiping. It is time to show the 
deepest sympathy for the oppressed and to 
speak frankly to the visiting ruler who has 
earned the doubtful distinction of haying 
by his acts become the cruelest man in the 
world today. 

Prayers are in order—prayers to the Al- 
mighty to give courage to the faltering and 
to find ways to bring the criminally guilty 
to the bar of justice. Peaceful coexistence 
should mean freedom for everybody, and not 
a world half slave and half free, 


The Fight in 1959 for Hawaiian Statehood 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH J. RIVERS 


OF ALASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. RIVERS of Alaska. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks I sub- 
mit my impressions of what I think was 
one of the major accomplishments of 
the 1st session of the 86th Congress, and 
convey my congratulations and thanks 
to my colleagues in the House of Repre- 
sentatives who worked so hard and co- 
operatively toward their goal. The sub- 
ject of which I speak is the granting of 
statehood to the Territory of Hawai 
and bringing this island empire into the 
family of States of our great American 
Union. 

Aside from the overwhelming majority 
of the people of Hawaii who had 
struggled for years to gain admission of 
their territory as a State, I feel that I as 
an Alaskan who is also less than a year 
old as a fully endowed American citizen, 
probably have a better basis than most 
for understanding the human values in- 
volved. As the sole Member of this 
House from the now second newest 
State, my memory is fresh as to how it 
feels to be a colonial on the outside 
looking. in, as contrasted with the ful- 
fillment of being on the inside looking 
out. 

As a youth raised in Alaska, and as an 
adult who has spent his mature years in 
Alaska, I had never been eligible until 
less than 10 months ago, to vote in a 
Presidential election, or until less than 
10 months ago, to vote for U.S. Senators 
and a Representative to the Congress, or 
eyen for Governor. 

The people of Hawaii had, until pas- 


sage on the enabling legislation, been in 


xactly the same situation. The frus- 
5 feeling of helplessness in 
charting our own course of destiny —is 
something that can be fully understood 
and appreciated only after having ex- 
perienced it. It is basic to our American 
heritage of economic and political inde- 
pendence—something ingrained in the 
minds and hearts of Americans, that 
has its origin in the years long before the 
American Revolution lead to the estab- 
lishment of the Original Thirteen States. 
As Americans, our educational back- 
grounds, our cultural evolution—even 
our economic philosophy—all have taken 
/ 
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a part in establishing in each of us the 
craving for sovereignty—not absentee 
government. 

The people of a territory organized by 
the Congress under the American flag 
can for a period of years be satisfied to 
conduct a program of limited self-gov- 
ernment—under tutelage, if you please— 
but only with the promise and in the 
hope that it will be only a temporary sit- 
uation, After having gained experience 
and a fair degree of political maturity 
and economic self-sufficiency, the peo- 
ple of such a territory find themselves 
eager to be graduated and awarded the 
fuli measure of American political rights 
and responsibilities. The people of Ha- 
waii had undeniably demonstrated that 
they and their great homeland were 
ready for graduation. This Congress 
refusing to be further delayed, tackled 
the problem early in the session, and be- 
fore the Congress was mary weeks old, 
embraced the Territory of Hawaii as an 
inalienable part of the Union, and re- 
moved them from the twilight zone of 
territoriality. Another goal of the Dem- 
ocratic Party achieved. 

But I would not leave the impression 
that the only benefit derived has been for 
the people of Hawaii. Far from that. 
The United States as a whole will benefit 
from the enabling of these peoples to 
fully participate in the conduct of our 
national affairs, thereby obtaining the 
benefit of the fine contributions which all 
of us know they will make as our 50th 
State. We have already seen clear evi- 
dence of this in the Senators and Rep- 
resentative the State of Hawaii has sent 
to the Congress. Serious, honorable, in- 
telligent and dedicated men—men of 
good will—men from varied ethnic 


_groups—a real lesson in democracy. 


We in the House naturally know our 
colleague, Congressman DANIEL K. 
Inouye, better than we know those in 
the other body. A Japanese-American, 
lawyer, combat veteran, and hero, a 
young man of vision and determination, 
he typifies Americans everywhere. This 
able gentleman will, I am certain, do 
great credit to the State of Hawaii, the 
United States of America and the House 
of Representatives. His youth and vigor 
are priceless assets, and we shall all be 
proud and thankful to have him in our 
midst. 

In closing, T would say that in granting 
statehood to Hawaii, the Ist session of the 
86th Congress has built another monu- 
ment to the greatness of the United 
States. 


More Economic Fantasy 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, Mr. 
Reese H. Taylor, chairman of the board 
of the Union Oil Co., of California, and 
I have been having some interesting cor- 
respondence. Again, under unanimous 
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consent previously granted, I include one 
of Union's Oil’s advertisements, in which 
that company appears to be educating 
the public in the basics of economics. I 
feel that it is doing no such thing, but 
is, in fact, misleading it. 

Following the advertisement, which 
appeared in the September 7, 1959, issue 
of Life, is my reply to Mr. Taylor. 

The matters follow: 

THe ONLY War You Can REDUCE Your TAXES 


“From time to time there are factions who 
argue that special taxes should be levied 
against a business or industry. 

“And there is always the same reason 
given—these special taxes will help to relieve 
the burden of the ‘little man,’ the average 
taxpayer. 

“This is a beguiling promise. 
delusion. 

“Take our own company as an example. 
Union ou has no source of income except 
what our customers pay us. So every dollar 
we spend in the conduct of our business is a 
customer's dollar. 

“It’s a customer's dollar whether we pay it 
out for a truck, a tanker, a service station, a 
salary or a tax. 

“Each time our taxes are raised, we have 
to get the extra money out of the customer 
by increasing prices. 

“Every business does the same thing, or it 
couldn't keep its doors open. No matter 
what company pays the taxes, its only source 
of income is its customer. 

“Direct and indirect taxes are, in fact, a 
major part of overhead of every business. 
And they always have to be paid. By you.” 

Arthur Mackenzie is assistant manager of 
our tax division, 

His logic, we think, highlights a simple 
truth. You cannot lower your own tax 
burden by increasing someone else's. 

The only way to reduce everyone's taxes— 
including the ones you pay, is to cut need- 
less Government spending at all levels. 

Your comments invited. Write: chairman 
of the board, Union Oil Co., Union Oil Cen- 
ter, Los Angeles, Callf. 


And a great 


Mr. Reese H. TAYLOR, 
Chairman, Union Oil Co., 
Union Oil Center, Los Angeles, Calif. 

My Dran Mr. Tarron: You may remember 
that once before, at the end of July, I took 
the liberty of addressing certain remarks to 
you concerning an advertisement which the 
company of which you are the able chairman 
placed in the July 13 issue of Life. That one 
contained some very dubious generalizations 
by you and by Mr. Charlie Perkins, purchas- 
ing agent of your company. Your new ad- 
vertisement in the September 7 issue of Life, 
containing certain statements presumably 
made by the assistant manager of your tax 
division, Mr. Arthur Mackenzie, is, frankly, 
every bit as alarming to me as your earlier 
statement. It is hard for me to believe 
that any person whom you would be willing 
to have on your payroll as an sssistant man- 
ager of your tax division could sét forth for 
publication such naive nonsense as is con- 
tained on page 11 of Life's September 7 issue, 

We can, of course, agree that taxes are one 
of the costs of doing business, and in this 
respect are like any other cost—wages, mate- 
rials, services, etc—-that a business has to 
pay. In the long run, of course, no busi- 
ness can succeed which does not cover these 
costs and have enough profit to serve as an 
incentive to continue its operations. But to 
conclude from this fact that “each time our 
taxes are ratsed we have to get the extra 
money out of the customer by increasing 
prices” is an utterly fallacious conclusion, as 
any freshman student of economics could 
tell you. Raising prices to the consumer is, 
in fact, sometimes not even a feasible alter- 
native. If a tax were imposed, for example, 
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on fuel oll, but not on natural gas, or on 
other competitive fuels, it might be economic 
suicide to raise the price of fuel oll. In this 
respect, again, taxes are like any other cost 
which may go up. Sometimes a business 
finds it prudent to pass the increased cost 
on to the consumer, sometimes it ts utterly 
impossible. Alternatives must be constantly 
examined, such as cutting other costs, in- 
creasing productivity, changing the product 
mix of the company, reducing dividends, and 
cutting executive salaries. 

The conclusion you reach that “you can- 
not lower your own tax burden by increas- 
ing someone else's” is again quite untrue, as 
any student of the history of taxation knows. 
Every change In tax rates inevitably shifts 
the relative tax burden in one direction or 
another. If more taxes are gained from ex- 
cises on tobacco, liquor, and playing cards, 
consumers of these items are assuming a 
part of the tax burden which otherwise would 
fall on others. If the oil industry gets a 


depletion allowance that is considered by` 


Many tax experts and myself as excessively 
generous, a relatively heavier burden falls 
on other businesses and individuals. If the 
tax rates on Individuals are steeply gradu- 
ated, those with lower incomes benefit di- 
rectly. If corporate taxes are reduced, cor- 
porations, their officials, and their stock- 
holder-owners, and in the rare ipstances 
where such reductions result in price cuts, 
even their customers may benefit. But a 
correspondingly greater burden falls upon 
the rest of the economy. 

Of course, in the abstract, it is easy to say 
that cutting needless Government spending 
at all levels is the only way to reduce every- 
one's taxes. But this platitudinous generali- 
zation is of absolutely no help to anyone 
concerned with the determination of what 
the Government should spend. As you well 
know, Mr. Taylor, there is not a single Gov- 
ernment program which does not have its 
spokesmen and advocates, those who insist 
that spending on their particular programs 
is essential and necessary. Nothing is of 
more constant concern to the Members of 
the than seeing to it that the ap- 
propriations it authorizes are necessary for 
the security and welfare of our people. Our 
committees are vigilantly on guard against 
waste, fraud, and inefficiency. Aided by the 
General Accounting Office, and the Bureau of 
the Budget, the Congress is constantly aim- 
ing to keep Government expenditures to a 
point where they are economically sound 
and benecial to the American people. 

But, Mr. Taylor, you must not forget that 
in a growing country such as ours, and in a 
world fraught with dangers to our national 
security, we would fail in our duties to our 
people, if we were directing our attention 
exclusively toward cutting expenditures. 
Russian military might has taught us to re- 
double our efforts for a strong national de- 
fense—and that costs money. Sputnik 
showed us the spectacular advances of Soviet 
science, and demonstrated the need for ac- 
celerating American education in science and 
technology—that too costs money. Our 
growing population and expanding economy 
make expenditures on schools, highways, 
hospitals, imperative. None of this comes 
cheap. If you feel, Mr. Taylor, that these, or 
any other specific Government programs 
should be abandoned, I should be glad to 
hear about it. But please don’t just ask for 
cutting down Government spending at all 
levels. That is too much like saying you're 
against sin. 

Let me assure you I don't like taxes any 
more than you do. I have to pay them on 
my salary, just that way you do on yours. 
Excise taxes, sales taxes, property taxes, eat 
into my income in a painful way. But I 
would never be able to live with myself if 
I thought for a moment that reducing these 
taxes was more importart than the security 
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of the United States and the welfare of its 
people. Iam sure you feel the same. 

No, let's not just “cut needless Govern- 
ment spending.” Let's eliminate needless 
Government spending. But let us be sure 
that we know what spending is needless be- 
fore we start to swing the meat ax around 
cutting down programs whose termination 
or reduction would place the security and 
the welfare of our people, of our children, 
and of our children’s children in jeopardy. 

With best regards, 

Sincerely, 
-CHARLES O. PORTER, 
Member of Congress. 


Kirby-Woolworth Saga 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


EON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, September 14,1959 


Mr. FLOOD.. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD, I 
include the following editorial from the 
Wilkes-Barre Times Leader entitled 
“Wilkes-Barre Notes Milestone,” the 
occasion being the anniversaries of 
the Kirby-Woolworth Stores: 

WILKES-BARRE NOTES MILESTONE 

From tiny acorns migħty oaks spring. 

The first acorn that developed into the F. 
W. Woolworth Co., with 3,290 stores in 11 
countries around the globe, was planted in 
the town of Lancaster in southern Pennsyl- 
vania in 1879 by Frank W. Woolworth, whose 
name the firm continues to bear. He was 
one of the three Watertown, N.Y., store 
clerks who toyed with the idea of offering 
merchandise, priced at 5 and 10 cents to 
attract the general public. Shoppers flocked 
to the establishment-and the experiment 
was a huge success, 

Another clerk, Pred Morgan Kirby, decided 
to launch such an enterprise in Wilkes- 
Barre. In partnership with Sumner Wool- 
worth, he opened a store on East Market 
Street on September 10, 1884, and it, too, was 
& success. 

Three years later, Mr. Kirby became the 
sole owner when he purchased the interest 
of his partner who decided to concentrate on 
a similar store at nearby Scranton, seat of 
the newly formed county of Lackawanna. 

In the meantime, a man named Seymour 
H. Knox had founded a 6-and-10 store at 
Erie and one E, P. Charlton had gone into 
business at Little Falls, Maine. 

The initiative of these pioneers paid off 
handsomely. In 1912, F. W. Woolworth had 
some 300 stores in a chain throughout the 
country. Mr. Kirby's modest establishment 
in central city had grown to $6 stores under 
the firm name of F. M. Kirby & Co. The 
others, too, prospered. Merging thelr in- 
terests, the F. W. Woolworth Co. was organ- 
ized and the rest is familiar history, 

To commemorate the goth anniverenry year 
of the F. W. Woolworth Co. and the 75th 
anniversary of one of the original stores, 
established in this instance by Mr. Kirby 
in Wilkes-Barre, a special celebration will 
be held in this city. It will be opened with 
a reception and dinner in the Westmoreland 
Club tonight with top Woolworth executives 
and civic leaders in attendance and will be 
continued with Kirby-Woolworth Founders 
Days, starting September 24. 

The eminence the F. W. Woolworth Co. 
attained was no accident. Its founders built 
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on a solid foundation, as the career of Mr. 
Kirby attests. Today, its executives and 
employees have stirring examples from the 
past to guide them. It is easy to understand 
the firm's progress and enterprise under 
these stimulating circumstances. Today's 
Woolworth store, still known as Kirby's in 
Wilkes-Barre, is a far cry from the modest 
five-and-tens of yesteryear, but, basically, the 
Principles are unchanged. 

Mr. Kirby lives on in Wilkes-Barre, not 
only in the memory of a generation that 
knew him personally, but in the many monu- 
ments he has left—his modern store, the 
park that bears his name, the magnificent 
health center on North Franklin Street and 
in. every so many civic undertakings with 
which he was identified. A grateful Wilkes- 
Barre will neyer forget him. 

It is especially gratifying to this city that 
Mr. Kirby's son, Allan P. Kirby, 8 native 
son, not only is following in the footsteps 
of his distinguished father as a businessman, 
financier, and philanthropist, but is ‘carving 
a notable career of his own, As head of the 
Allegheny Corp. and the New York Central 
Railroad, as well as a director of the F. W. 
Woolworth Co., and other enterprises, he has 
become a nationally known figure. The 
Kirbys, father and son, have a special place 
in the affections of Greater Wilkes-Barre as 
we are reminded by the current Kirby-Wool- 
worth milestone. 

ĉt is a privilege, on behalf or the com- 
munity, to extend congratulations and best 
wishes on this momentous occasion. 


Agriculture and the 80th Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. CHARLES B. HOEVEN 
OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. HOEVEN, Mr. Speaker, the Ist 
Session of the 86th Congress has now 
drawn to a close. At this point it seems 
especially appropriate to review for a 
few moments what this session of Con- 
gress accomplished and what it did not 
accomplish on one of the more promi- 
nent problems of our economy today— 
the agricultural problem. I believe most 
Members of the Congress will agree that 
agriculture occupied a great deal of their 
time during the past few months. 

Agriculture is very important to every 
Man, woman, and child in these United 
States. Agriculture is our most basic 
industry upon which our whole existence 
depends and from which a large segment 
of the population makes a livelihood. 
Agriculture is vital not only to the mil- 
lions who are engaged in it directly but 
to many more millions of people whose 
interests and occupations are tied closely 
with agriculture in the transporting, 
processing, delivering, and servicing of 
our food and fiber. Indeed, our very 
lives depenc upon this very vital indus- 
try. and its importance is well recognized 
by Members of Congress, It is with this 
recognition that we give prominence to 
the problems of agriculture. 

We should give agricultural legislation 
first consideration in our deliberations. 
The American farmer must receive equi- 
table treatment at the hands of govern- 
ment. 
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We all agree that the man who is feed- 
ing and clothing us so efficiently and 
well—the American farmer—is entitled 
to a fair return for his efforts. He should 
not be shackled with regulations and re- 
strictions which will be adverse to his 
welfare and that of the American public. 

Much has been said about the farm 
mess. Probably most people are aware 
of the so-called farm problem. The in- 
clination has been to point the finger 
of blame at the farmer. I rise to the 
defense of the farmer in this situation. 
He is not to blame, as most informed 
people know. If there is anyone to 
blame, it is someone other than the man 
on the farm. 

Many opponents have cast particular 
blame on the administration for the farm 
problem. Actually, many of those who 
would blame the farmer or the admin- 
istration for the farm problem are try- 
ing to cover up their own lack of re- 
sponsibility. Actually, no individual 
should be blamed for the farm problem. 
But certainly the bulk of responsibility 
should be accepted by the Congress itself. 

Our constituents know that it is the 
responsibility of Congress to draft, de- 
bate, and pass needed legislation. That 
is not the responsibility of the admin- 
istration or anyone else. The responsi- 
bility can only be that of the Congress. 
We cannot dodge that responsibility. 

We must accept the truth for what it 
is. One truth that is self-evident is the 
fact that the 86th Congress is controlled 
by the Democratic Party in a ratio of 
around two to one. Asa matter of fact, 
the House Committee on Agriculture, as 
constituted, includes 22 Democrats and 
12 Republicans. By this majority the 
Democratic Party must accept the prin- 
cipal responsibility for congressional ac- 
tion or inaction as it regards agriculture. 
The responsibility rests squarely on the 
Democrats in the present session. That 
majority party has controlled the legis- 
lation during this session from start to 
finish. By an overwhelming majority, as 
exists this session, the Democratic Mem- 
bers, if they so chose, could have brought 
forth the kind of legislation which is so 
badly needed. Instead, they did little 
to provide a sound, practical, and work- 
able farm program. The majority party 
failed to face up to the realities of the 
farm situation despite an ever-increasing 
volume of criticism over the tremendous 
surpluses that are accumulating and the 
mounting costs of the farm program. 
The majority party, by failing to act, 
has provided the basis for still greater 
farm problems in the future. 

The desire of the Democrats to act as 
politicians instead of statesmen has 
created a farm situation which will be 
much harder to correct than if remedial 
action had been taken. Because the 
majority party chose to take a course 
of inaction as pertains to sound farm 
legislation, the farm problems will ac- 
cumulate even more another year. 

The Democrats have quibbled on the 
farm problem. They not only failed to 
take the initiative in writing needed new 
pasic farm legislation, they chose to avoid 
those difficulties by doing nothing about 
them, or in those instances where they 
tried to do something they took such 
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ridiculous action that they knew before- 
hand the legislation would be vetoed. 

The party in control of Congress this 
session made no strong attempt to pro- 
vide sound remedial legislation for farm- 
ers. Again and again they dodged the 
issues that were squarely before them. 
Their main attempts were in the form of 
criticism of the administration. Hon- 
esty and statesmanship would have been 
a wiser course. Because of the delaying 
tactics that have been used the farm 
problem will undoubtedly worsen. It is 
entirely possible that the hue and cry 
that will be raised in the future will force 
legislation which will compel the with- 
drawal of some of the assistance pro- 
grams needed by farmers. i 

The problems of agriculture and the 
differences between those of us who are 
close to agriculture are often far out of 
proportion to our accomplishments and 
our agreement. Bipartisanship efforts 
for greater agricultural research, for an 
expanded school milk program, for im- 
proving and strengthening the farm 
credit system, the expansion of activ- 
ities on the control and eradication of 
plant and rodent pests, and the exten- 
sion of, Public Law 480 each stand as 
constructive and sound steps taken in 
the first session of this Congress for the 
overall improvement of Agriculture. 

During the 86th Congress I personally 
and in conjunction with my Republican 
colleagues on the Committee on Agri- 
culture urged the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture to take what I feel were two con- 
structive steps in our agricultural pro- 
gram. 

The first was to expand the types and 
varieties of commodities eligible for do- 
nation to needy persons and to welfare 
institutions. In particular, this covered 
peanut butter and some vegetable short- 
ening. am happy to say that later in 
the year the Secretary of Agriculture saw 
fit to carry out my recommendations, 
My second recommendation was that the 
Secretary take a long and hard look at 
recent developments in the hog-market- 
ing situation in Canada. We from the 
Corn Belt are very much concerned over 
recent reports that the Canadian Goy- 
ernment is considering the institution of 
a compensatory payment program on live 
hogs and dumping its surplus into the 
United States. While everybody is for 
mutually advantageous trade, we should 
not sit idly by. If Canadian Govern- 
ment-subsidized pork is dumped into this 
country at a time when our free live- 
stock industry is facing an overabundant 
supply of pork, we may have to limit 
imports. I have been assured by the 
administration that it will closely scru- 
tinize developments in Canada and take 
appropriate action if necessary. 

I am disappointed, however, that we 
in Congress have not been able to ap- 
proach some of the really huge prob- 
lems of agriculture, such as surpluses and 
farm income, in an equally statesmanlike 
and bipartisan manner. I am disap- 
pointed that the Congress has not seen 
fit to seriously consider the President's 
recommendations on agriculture while 
sending to him completely unsound and 
unacceptable proposals. 
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There has been a lot of political talk 
about the corn crop, about the poultry 
situation, about food distribution, and 
about the hog situation. But there has 
been absolutely no action by the Con- 
gress on these important aspects of agri- 
culture. The administration has con- 
ducted purchase programs on both eggs 
and.pork and it has been doing an out- 
standing job of distributing our surplus 
food to needy people, to welfare institu- 
tions, and to children in the school lunch 
and school milk programs. ‘The follow- 
ing table illustrates the dramatic in- 
crease in our food distribution activities 
under this administration: 


Surplus foods distributed in the United 
States 


The logical inconsistency of the Dem- 
ocratic-controlled 86th Congress on farm 
legislation was readily apparent on the 
two important farm bills vetoed by the 
President. These bills dealt with wheat 
and tobacco. 

The tobacco bill merely tampered with 
tobacco price supports, while the wheat 
bill would actually have raised price 
supports, while the wheat bill would 
actually have raised price supports. 

The tobacco industry was thoroughly 
aware of the fact that the ever-rising 
parity formula with tobacco price sup- 
ports keyed to it at 90 percent of parity 
was steadily pricing this great industry 
out of the world market. The industry 
also was keenly aware that further acre- 
age cuts would be necessary on an al- 
ready drastically cut acreage unless price 
supports were lowered and the surplus 
buildup was reversed. 

The Democratic leadership fully real- 
ized these tobacco “facts of life.” But 
rather than face the problem squarely 
and forthrightly they pushed through 
Congress a bill which would freeze future 
tobacco price supports from going higher 
in dollars and cents than they were in 
1959. This was a real freeze bill—only 
the freeze was in effect a ceiling price, 
not a sound approach to help tobacco 
farmers. The bill also provided that 
this freeze or ceiling price on tobacco 
would remain in effect until 90 percent 
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of the old parity formula reached the 
1958 level of support or until 90 percent 
of the new parity formula dropped below 
the 1958 level. This proposal was mere 
political window dressing designed to 
fool farmers. 

Anyone who studied the tobacco sit- 
uation knew that the old formula—which 
is based on tobacco prices received over 
40 years ago—would not catch up to the 
1958 level for at least 5 years. 

Expecting the new formula to drop be- 
low the 1958 level was sheer wishful 
thinking. Experts stated it would not 
happen in the foreseeable future. 

The sum and substance of the vetoed 
tobacco bill was that the Democratic- 
controlled Congress did not want to ad- 
mit the failure of the 90 percent of parity 
price support program on tobacco. They 
wanted their cake and they wanted to eat 
it too. They wanted to continue 90 per- 
cent of parity for tobacco above all else, 
but they did not want to lose any more 
exports or face further acreage cuts. 

When the bill came to the floor of the 
House, I offered an amendment, which 
was supported by the minority, to call a 
spade a spade and freeze tobacco price 
supports for 2 years at the 1958 level. 
There was no sound reason why tobacco 
should set the precedent of being the only 
commodity under the old parity formula. 
The Democratic-controlled Congress re- 
jected my amendment and then pro- 
fessed profound misunderstanding when 
the President vetoed the bill. As the 
President pointed out: 

The bill’s demerits are fundamental and 
far reaching. The bill takes a long step 
backward by resurrecting 90 percent of old 
parity as one basis for determining support 
levels for tobacco. The Congress itself dis- 
carded the old parity formula years ago. 


The tobacco bill was not sound legisla- 
tion. It was mere shadowboxing. 

It was indeed ironic that at the con- 
clusion of the debate on the tobacco bill, 
which would have accepted a 90 percent 
of parity religion in tobacco price sup- 
ports, the Democratic leadership called 
up the wheat bill that raised price sup- 
ports. The tobacco bill at least recog- 
nized what the present harmful program 
was doing to it. The wheat bill, on the 
other hand, not only failed to recognize 
the shortcomings of the present wheat 
program but it also stepped backwards 
to a disproven 90 percent of parity con- 
cept on this important crop. 

As we pointed out in our minority re- 
port on the wheat bill, the shortsighted 
approach made by this legislation would 
have cost the taxpayers of the United 
States an estimated $110 million per year 
more than the present program, and it 
would not begin to deal with the problem 
of surplus in this basic grain. 

There was a great deal of argument 
about the cost of this bill, but the record 
is clear that experts within the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture—not me, not the 
Congress, and not the Library of Con- 
gress—estimated the increased cost of 
the bill to taxpayers to be $110 million 
per year. 

In addition, this wheat bill, which was 
not supported by farm organizations or 
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wheatgrowers, would have imposed a 24 
percent cut in the acreage allotment of 
every wheat farmer in America. It 
would have imposed some of the most 
stringent penalties to farmers ever on 
the lawbooks. It would have left the 
referendum outcome in the hands of only 
one-third of the wheat farmers in this 
country. s 

It was undoubtedly the poorest piece 
of farm legislation in this session of Con- 
gress, Even the Democratic-controlled 
House rejected the bill after it had gone 
to conference with the Senate. But 
rather than assume their rightful re- 
sponsibility, the Democrats passed the 
buck to a sincere and conscientious Pres- 
ident. Knowing fully in advance that 
it would be vetoed, they attempted to 
shift the blame for their own failure to 
the shoulders of this administration. 

Mr. Speaker, it is high time we in Con- 
gress face the issues on agriculture 
squarely and honestly, ` 

It is my earnest plea that the 86th 
Congress forgo its political ambitions 
and approach the problems of agricul- 
ture in a statesmanlike and candid man- 
ner. S 

There have been a number of efforts 
in the 86th Congress to find an easy way 
out of the farm problem. There have 
been many who have shown by their 
frantic efforts that they are under the 
illusion that there is an easy way out. 
There is no easy way out of the difficult 
position that the farm economy now 
finds itself. The farm problem must 
be recognized as being, in large part, the 
result of the laws passed by Congress 
under the impression that those laws 
were for the great benefit of the farmer. 

There are too many who consider 
themselves a friend of the farmer, and 
who are under the illusion that you can 
tamper with the economics of farming 
for political purpose and gain, and do 
good to the farmer. That just is not so. 
We can see the fallacy of that thinking 
all around us right now, in the form of 
the tremendous, costly, surpluses of such 
important farm crops as wheat, corn, 
and cotton. 

Some people, including a number of 
the majority party in Congress now, ap- 
parently believe there is no surplus of 
farm products—that we can sell any- 
thing if we try hard enough. This has 
been appropriately described as trying to 
Sweep our problems under the rug. There 
is a market potential, and we should do 
whatever is practical to develop our 
markets, But there is a limit to what we 
can sell, and a limit to what we can even 
give away. Too many are prone to close 
their eyes to the hard facts of reality in 
agriculture, and recognize that our pro- 
duction capacity today exceeds our mar- 
kets. Sometime this fact must be 
faced—sometime soon. The time is al- 
ready far past when we should have 
recognized it. The majority party must 
recognize that and face up to it. Their 
shadowboxing with the farm problem 
during the past session must stop. They 
must get down to the business of facing 
the facts before it is too late. 
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The Battle of the Budget 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BYRON L. JOHNSON 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. 
Speaker, one of the major battles of the 
session just concluded invoived the im- 
pact of congressional and Executive 
action on the budget. 

The Congress reduced the President's 
requests by $1,831 million. There was 
one request we could not reduce—that 
was the request for additional sums to 
pay interest. The January budget re- 
quest was for $8.1 billion for interest for 
the present fiscal year. The President's 
message of June 8 estimated the interest 
cost at $8.6 billion. With the subsequent 
increases in interest rates, we may ex- 
pect the actual figure for fiscal 1960. to 
be nearly $9 billion. 

The administration's hard money pol- 
icy has, in the past year alone, added 
nearly $1 billion to the cost of operating 
the Federal Government. Since 1953 it 
has added approximately $3 billion a 
year to the annual cost, These increases 
in the tax burden did not add $1 worth 
of service to the people of the country. 
They did subtract from the services we 
can perform. 

The additional sum we will spend in 
interest this year is more than the sum 
of all of the major budgetary items in 
dispute between the Congress and the 
President. i 

‘The annual cost of the housing bill 
vetoed by the President was roughly 
$100 billion a year. The clean streams 
bill, H.R. 3610, which rests in conference 
would ‘have cost an extra $50 million 
in the House version or $30 million in 
the Senate version. 

The depressed- areas bill which rests in 
the Rules Committee would have cost 
only a few million dollars apart from the 
loan program it contained. The airport 
bill was cut by $37 million and service 
to the public was cut as a result. 

The public works bill was vetoed be- 
Cause it included 67 construction items 
authorized by the Congress which would 
have cost this year about $35 million. 
The President claims they involved a 
future commitment of $804 million. But 
these are not sums wasted as interest 
payments are wasted. These are invest- 
ments in the water resources of America. 

The highway program for 1960 was 
cut back by $300 million under Presi- 
dential pressure. 

In addition to these items of expendi- 
ture, Mr. Speaker, there has been a con- 
tinuing battle over certain loan pro- 
grams. It is regrettable that the ad- 
ministration cannot see the difference 
between expenditures and loans. For 
example, the loan program of $59 million 
for college classrooms cut from the hous- 
ing bill would not cost the taxpayer any- 
thing. Every cent would be repaid with 
interest. 

It would be most helpful if the public 
discussion of complex fiscal matters 
would be conducted in a mannet which 
adds to public understanding. The mis- 
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representation and deceit which sur- 
rounds administration discussion of these 
issues betrays a contempt for the in- 
telligence of the public or else an in- 
adequacy on the part of these office- 
holders. The American people are en- 
titled to a candid explanation of the 
facts, hot only about the public purse 
but about all public issues. 

I submit, Mr. Speaker, that every dol- 
lar which this Congress saved the tax- 
payers by trimming these essential serv- 
ices and essential investments in the 
public welfare are being spent in this 
same year in payments to moneylenders 
because of the administration’s refusal to 
adopt sound monetary, credit, and fiscal 
policies, 

The Democratic Party deserves credit 
for its refusal to permit the Treasury to 
commit the taxpayers to 30- and 40-year 
loans in this period of high interest rates. 
It appears regrettable that rather than 
mend its ways the administration chooses 
instead to abuse us for defending the 
taxpay ces interest. 

The Democratic Party is to be con- 
gratulated, Mr. Speaker, for persisting 
in its desire to give the taxpayers service 
for the money taxpayers pay. We shall 
continue to do so, notwithstanding the 
calumny and misrepresentation which 
appear to be our lot. For we havé faith 
in the good judgment of the people at 
the polls. 


Talk by Former Senator Benton at Dis- 
tinguished Service Awards Luncheon 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. FRANK KOWALSKI 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. KOWALSKI. Mr. Speaker, a 
witty and brilliant address by the former 
Senator from Connecticut, the Honor- 
able William Benton, was delivered last 
Friday at the congressional distinguished 
service awards luncheon of the American 
Political Science Association. 


Senator Benton’s remarks stole the 
show at the Mayflower. I commend 
them to my colleagues for perusal: 


CoMMENTS OF HON. WILLIAM BENTON AT THE 
CONGRESSIONAL DISTINGUISHED SERVICE 
AWARDS LUNCHEON, AMERICAN POLITICAL 
SCIENCE ASSOCIATION, MAYFLOWER HOTEL, 
WASHINGTON, D.C., SEPTEMBER 11, 1959 


When I was serving as Assistant Secretary 
of State late in 1945, Secretary Byrnes tossed 
me at the Congress. As he prepared to leave 
for 5 months at the Paris Conference in the 
spring of 1946, he ped @ miass of pro- 
posed legislation in my lap and told me to 
put it through. After objecting strenuously 
and telling him that this was his job or 
Dean Acheson's job, I asked him how to do it. 
He sald, “First try to find the keyman and 
sell him; then ask him who the next man is 
and go to see him; then go back and report 
to the keyman; then ask both of them who 
the third man is, and always keep reporting 
back; and keep going.“ Later, from another 
source, I was advised, “Hire as your assistant 
aman with a southern accent.” I did better 
than that. I got one with the accent who 
was the protege of one of the most powerful 
Senators and the son-in-law of a former 
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chairman of one of the most important 
committees of the House. 

My first call was on Gene Cox who was 
blocking one of my bills in the Rules Com- 
mittee. He informed me that the unanimous 
approval which I had secured after my 
testimony to the Foreign Affairs Committce 
really didn’t help me. The reason? Only 
two members of the committee, Congressman 
Cox explained, carried any real weight in 
the Congress, and one of them not much. 
Secretary Byrnes on his return, impressed 
by my conversion of Congressman Cox, re- 
ferred to him as a mighty man. i 

This call started my-increasingly intimate 
acquaintance with the most remarkable 
group of men I’ve ever known. I shall al- 
ways treasure as. among my greatest triumphs 
the part I played in winning such Congress- 
men as Everett Dirksen, Dewey Short, and 
Karl Mundt to the support of what 2 years 
later became known in the 80th Congress as 
the Smith-Mundt bill, I well remember how 
surprised I was when Arthur Vandenberg, 
my Keyman in the Senate, selected Senator 
Smith for the role that brought him world 
fame with the remark that Alex Smith had 
had something to do with Princeton. And I 
remember also Senator FULBRIGHT’S surprise 
when I named the act he had created and 
sponsored the Fulbright Act and announced 
in a State Department press release that the 
scholarship fellows would be known as Ful- 
bright fellows. This is how good adminis- 
trators try to pay off to good Senators when 
the Senators have a good idea. A trophy I 
prize, which hangs on the wall of my office, 
is one of the two pens with which President 
Truman signed this act. Senator FULBRIGHT 
has the other. 

Perhaps more remarkable are the wives. 
I once told the Young Democrats at Yale that 
if they aspired to political careers their first 
make-or-break decision was their choice of 
a wife. Unlike most wives in the business 
community, the wives of our Senators and 
Congressmen are full-fledged partners. 
Sometimes, as Senator MARGARET SMITH and 
many others illustrate, they do even better 
when the other half passes on. They are 
assuredly the mosti gifted and able group of 
women ever automatically selected by the 
profession of their husbands. 

Yet since the founding of our Republic, 
sneering at Congress has been a popular 
American sport. Mark Twain won laughs 
when he denigrated Congress by saying, “It 
could probably be shown by facts and fig- 
ures that there is no distinctly native Amer- 
ican criminal class except Congress.” 

,My boyhood contemporaries laughed at 
Artemus Ward's quip, “I am not a politi- 
clan and my other habits are good.” 

Even Congressmen join in the sport. The 
eloguent Dewey Short once referred to the 
Congress as that “supine, sporific, super- 
cilious, pusillanimous body of nitwits.” 
(Perhaps Chairman Cant. VINSON, one of our 
award winners of today, will ask Assistant 
Secretary Short about this remark the next 
time he appears before his committee.) 

No wonder it has been almost axiomatic 
that Members of the Senate and House have 
virtually no chance to run for President. 
Senator Knowland is the most recent Sena- 
tor of some prominence who seems to have 
velleved the axiom. I hope that Senators 
HUMPHREY, KEATING, and WiLLIams, our other 
three winners, will prove impervious to it. 

Now of course we can agree that there are 
oceasional nitwits on the Hill. And unfor- 


1 those en who are the 
Monge! be those who get the 


until they're censored. As Woodrow Wilson, 
a perhaps not forgotten former president of 
your association, pointed out in his famous 
doctoral thesis—there is a kind of bullt-in 
irresponsibility in our congressional system. 
The Constitution puts a premium on con- 
gressional controversy. And who can too 
readily blame the Congressman who sceks 
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the publicity of the headlines? Politics, like 
the theater, depends on personal publicity. 
Just as Brigitte Bardot's picture in the paper 
is converted into ticket sales at the box 
office, so the politician hopes his headlines 
will be translated into votes at the polls— 
or into campaign contributions which in 
turn translate into votes. 

But what about the Congressmen who per- 
form the nonglamorous drudgery which ts 
the heart of effective work by the Congress? 
Often they remain virtually unknown, un- 
named, unheralded, unsung, and unappreci- 
ated except by their colleagues. Yet these 
specialists in the art of the possible, these 
compromisers and choosers of the lesser evil, 
these followers and leaders of public igno- 
rance and public insight—these are the men 
on whom our democracy depends. They are 
the ones who put in the night hours of soli- 
tary study—the attendance at often tedious 
committee meetings—which lle behind the 
construction of appropriation bills, tax meas- 
ures, and major substantive legislation of 
all kinds, 

Einstein once remarked that the world Is 
more likely to die of bad politics than bad 
physics. It would seem to follow that good 
politics and constructive politicians should 
be duly honored if we can find a way to 
do it. 

Thus I congratulate the American Political 
Science Association on its innovation today. 
I am flattered that an article of mine in 
the New York Times Sunday magazine, 
titled “For Distinguished Service in the Con- 
gress,” stimulated the awards you are about 
to confer. Today your association formally 
responds to a question I asked in this article, 
“Do we (Americans) lack the resourceful- 
ness to assess key political policymakers, and 
to bring them out in the open so that we 
can better judge their deeds and know who 

_ they are?” 

Further, I’m pleased that the William Ben- 
ton Foundation was in a position to finance 
Dr. Kirkpatrick and his associates through 
their many months of painstaking planning 
on how to pick the four Congressmen and 
Senators who are with us today, those who 
have been judged to have turned in the best 
performances, those in the national interest— 
and regardless of the local or national pub- 
licity. 

1250 hopeful, of course, that these biennial 
awards will enhance the prestige of Con- 
gress. Perhaps they will help rectify the 
imbalance of the headlines by providing a 
moral equivalent which will not only prove 
personally rewarding to the four recipients 
but which may generate publicity that in 
turn can be translated into the votes at the 
polls which every politician needs if he's to 
stay alive. On the Dave Garroway TV show 
this morning, I expressed this hope for our 
four winners and most’ particularly I con- 
gratulate these pioneers of today. They are 
the advance guard in our parade of recog- 
nition. They have been selected from the 
entire Congress and this will be the last 
such selection in the history of the awards— 
because henceforward prior award winners 
will be ineligible. Their records exemplify 
why Congress is a great and effective body 
why it is the forum for the American peo- 
ple, the watchdog of our safety and welfare, 
and the bulwark of our democratic processes. 


War on Unians 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. ELMER L HOLLAND 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to in- 
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clude in the Recorp the following speech 
which I made before the Pennsylvania 
State Board of the American Bakery and 
Confectionery Workers, AFL-CIO: 

Wan oN UNIONS 


In the April 1958 edition of Steel Labor, 
the United Steelworkers of America warned 
their membership by a front page story that 
“war had been declared on the unions.” 

They pictured many brochures received by 
my office that were being used to undermine 
union activities, union leaders, and the un- 
ion membership in general. 

The war on unions gained in momentum. 
Labor forces were not mobilized; and we 
find out that the American labor movement 
has lost, by default, the first battle. 

The year 1959 shall be known as the year 
of crisis for labor. 

Let us go back, just a little, and see just 
what happened. 

For many, many years propaganda and 
pamphlets, which were definitely antilabor, 
have been shoved aside and ignored. Many 
who received them felt there was no planned 
program on the part of big business who 
refused to accept labor as a part of our eco- 
nomic life and who objected to negotiating 
with labor to give them their share of the 
profits of our capitalistic system. 

While I was a member of the Pennsylvania 
Senate I received many pamphlets and 
speeches against labor; but, in 1956, when 
I took office in Congress, I was amazed by 
the amount of antilabor material that came 
to my desk daily. 

Brochures, books, reprints of speeches by 
leading industrialists, copies of editorials, 
and all kinds of folders and statements that 
were nothing but out-and-out “union bust- 
ing” throwaways were being received by me 
and by every other Congressman and Sen- 
ator down in Washington, 

On numerous occasions, when addressing 
union meetings back here in the district, I 
pointed out this fact; indeed, I stressed the 
seriousness of the atmosphere that was being 
created in Washington concerning labor in 
general. 

When the McClellan committee came into 
being, in January 1957, they started their 
investigative hearings. Every exposé they 
made concerning labor—any segment of it— 
was played up by the daily papers, from 
coast to coast. The television stations gave 
“blow by blow” shows of the hearings. The 
radios, in our cars and in our homes, re- 
peated again and again stories of isolated 
cases of violence and corruption until they 
convinced the listening public that these 
were normal, everyday occurrences. 

The year 1958 saw the start, therefore, of 
the labor bills. 

The Kennedy-Ives bill was passed by the 
Senate—with only one vote against it. That 
was Senator Barry GoLpwaTer’s—and he op- 
posed it because he said it was too weak. 

That bill was defeated in the House by a 
coalition of reactionary Republicans from the 
North and the southern Democrats because, 
they said, it was not-strong enough. 

The year 1959 will be noted in the history 
of the labor movement as the greatest year 
for all those who opposed unions—for the 
antilabor forces, with their high-powered 
advertising companies, joined ranks in a 
well-planned campaign of brainwashing the 
American public. 

Not until the House voted and the Lan- 
drum-Grimn bill went to the Senate for 
conference, did the rank and file of labor 
wake up and realize the setback they had 
received. 

It was then too late to do much about it. 

The representatives of organized labor 
were on the job, they had taiked with the 
Members of the House and the Senate: but 
let's be honest—we were not swamped by 
mail from home, from our district, from the 
average union member, 

The reason for it, the average member of 
each and every union was confused. The 
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Madison Avenue boys had done an excellent 
job in painting a foggy picture. 

Bernard Nossiter, a columnist in the Wash- 
ington Post, analyzed the labor bill lobby 
very calmly and revealed and reviewed what 
has happened to the citizens of our coun- 
try—and that Includes the members of labor, 
organized and otherwise. He says: 

“Sophisticated business lobbying—com- 
bined with conscious manipulation of public 
mood—is being credited with a major role in 
the passage of the strong labor bill. Details 
of this skilled operation began coming out 
this week.” 

He goes on to say that the core of the 
technique was to focus on the “uncommitted 
House Members—particularly those in mar- 
ginal districts. In those districts a deliber- 
ate effort was made to translate public anger 
at the disclosures of union corruption, by the 
McClellan committee, into a barrage of let- 
ters urging the Congressmen to vote for a 
tough bill.” 

The major organizations involved were the 
National Association of Manufacturers and 
the US. Chamber of Commerce—aided by 
many of their own State groups, such as the 
American Farm Bureau Federation, the 
American Retail Federations, the National 
Small Business Men's Association. 

Mr. Nossiter states that while these groups 
did not march in perfect steps together—the 
degree to which they cooperated and co- 
ordinated their efforts was the greatest that 
had been experienced by business. 

They did not descend upon Congress; they 
went after only those Members who were in 
marginal districts. That is, the men who 
won by only 5 percent, or less, of the popular 
vote and who had never voted on a labor 
bill. They found there were about 120 in 
this group. 

However, they discovered that, out of these 
120 Members, some definitely favored a bill, 
but were not committed; and by a process 
of elimination they decided to concentrate 
on 54 Congressmen and the districts in which 
they lived. 

The McClellan committee, with all its pub- 
licity and exposes, had set the public mood. 

So early in June this group started their 
major effort. 

They set about systematically to arouse the 
constituents in these marginal districts and 
get them to flood their Congressmen with 
mail demanding the passage of a “strong 
labor bill.” 

One important tool was the television show 
“Sound of Violence.” 

Do you remember seeing it, or hearing 
about it—the hour-long show ying 
union hoodlums in the jukebox field that 
the Armstrong Cork Co.'s Circle Theater had 
shown in April? An estimated 25 million 
saw that and heard, at its end, an appeal 
from Senator McCLELLAN asking the Ameri- 
can people to do something about the evils 
shown in the play. 

The Armstrong Cork Co, very obligingly 
decided to show the drama again in July, 
and the business lobbyists cooperated fully. 

Mr. Nossiter states that local affiliates of 
the National Association of Manufacturers 
and other trade associations told their mem- 
bers where and when the show could be seen. 
They advised employer members to urge their 
employees to watch it, and they encouraged 
their members to get their employees to write 
their Congressmen on the labor bill. 

The Washington Post states that: 

“The strategists discovered that TV sta- 
tions in 27 key congressional districts would 
not carry the rerun of the show. Arrange- 
ments were made to get eight of these sta- 
tions to run it as a public service or under 
local sponsorship. Newspaper ads were taken 
in 20 of the important congressional dis- 
tricts urging people to watch and then write 
their Congressman,” 

Not satisfied with that, the paper further 
states that “an estimated 414 to 5 million 
mailing was made telling about the show 
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and requesting letters be written to Con- 
gress; and an estimated 15 to 20 million per- 
sons were said to have watched the rerun of 
the show.” 

Late in July the Landrum-Griffin bill was 
introduced in Congress. 

The heat became even hotter in Washing- 
ton. 

Those organizations made brief tape re- 
cordings for radio and TV, featuring Con- 
Rressmen LANDRUM and GRIFFIN, and start- 
ing in August these tapes were run quite 
frequently as public service features or under 
local sponsorship in 35 of these crucial con- 
gressional districts. 

In one congressional district, the peper 
pointed out, a good sized corporation sent 
its foremen out to ring neighbors’ doorbells; 
they claim that this produced 3,000 letters in 
1 week which urged that particular Con- 
gressman to vote for a stiff bill. 

The vote for this bill came on August 13, 
and it won by 28 votes. 

Since the entire group of 54 had originally 
been selected on the premise that they 
leaned toward a soft bill, the lobbyists claim 
their work helped produce this victory. 

“Business lobbyists, co pleased with their 
efforts, expect to use these techniques with 
more success in the future.“ so states Mr. 
Nossiter of the Washington Post. 

That is what happened: 

No doubt you have read the recent reports 
appearing in the papers that business—big 
business—is realizing that it must become 
active in politics, in the affairs of our Gov- 
ernment. The Gulf Corp., for instance, has 
announced: that it will endeavor to get its 
people interested in the part they must play 
in politics, j 

Only a couple of weeks ago the papers. re- 
ported on a group’ of political science stu- 
cents from the various large corporations in 
and around Pittsburgh who went to Harris- 
burg to learn how laws were passed and see 
the house and the senate in action. 

If anyone over the age of 10 today thinks 
that business has not been active in politics 
for the last 50 years or more, his education 
has been very inadequate. 

What have the National Association of 
Manufacturers, the U.S. Chamber of Com- 
merce, the national right-to-work advocates 
been doing? 

I would certainly call the steady barrage 
of mail, letters, erticles, copies of speeches, 
and antilabor material that I have been re- 
celving ever since I went to Washington a 
program of activity in politics. 

I think they meant to say they are going 
to become more active." 

And, when you see how they worked on 
this so-called labor reform legislation, you 
can see what is in store for us. 

The chips are down. 

We are in an economic war. 

Although the leaders and representatives 
of big business pay lipservice to good unions, 
they are out to do away with them, if possi- 
ble. 

Senator Barney Gorpwatrr—I believe you 
have heard tell of him—said: “I am for 
unions, but I like the unions without ofi- 
cars or members.“ 

Mr. Roger Blough, the Wall Street lawyer 
now the head of the United States Steel 
Corp., said: 

“Unions have gone too far, too fast.” 

Mr. Blough, incidentally, was much in 
favor of the Landrum-Griffin bill, or even a 
stronger one, if it could have been passed. 
He was all for Government control of the 
unions and Government interference with 
the internal affairs of labor organizations. 
However, hë lost no time, nor did he hesitate, 
in telling the Government—and President 
Eisenhower—that he wants no Government 
interference with his steel strike. He wants 
no factfinding body to look into his prob- 
lems, 


Up to date, the President has cooperated 
fully with Mr. Blough. 

| Why? 

Drew Pearson told us why just a week or 
so ago. He stated: 

“Personal friends of the President (who 
are members of industry active in the U.S. 
Chamber of Commerce, the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers, the national right- 
to-work organizations) have convinced 
him that he should stay out of the present 
steel strike, controversy so the steel com- 
panies can give the unions a defeat it will 
not soon forget.” 

Mr. Pearson further pointed out that the 
following individuals contributed $214,250 to 
Mr, Eisenhower's 1956 campaign for reelec- 
tion and he listed: 

“National Steel, with Mr. George Hum- 
phrey contributing $37,200. 

“Republic Steel, with Messrs. James Black 
and George Allen (Ike's bridge crony and 
farm partner) contributing $16,000. 

“United States Steel, with the executives of 
the company contributing $26,000. 

“Armco Steel, with Mr. and Mrs, Charis 
Payson, Mr. Kenneth Spencer and other of- 
ficers contributing $96,450. 

“Bethlehem Steel, with its executives con- 
tributing $8,750. 

“Inland Steel, with Mr. and Mrs. E. L. 
Ryerson contributing $3,150. 

“Jones & Laughlin, with its executives 
contributing 625.800.“ ö 

If that is not taking an active part in 
politics, what is? 

I would say thet the steel business in- 
verted rather heavily in Ike, and, up to date, 
their investment has paid off. He is doing 

they ask.’ 

8 realize that if steel mahagement 
can get a contract they dictate every other 
corporation will do the same thing, or try to? 

We must realize right now this is no cold 
war on distant shores. 

This is a hot war right here at home—on 
how our own economic future will turn out. 
Let me show you just how serious it is, 

The Landrum-Griffin bill was passed by 
a coalition of northern Republicans and 
southern Democrats—after the President of 


the United States had made a public appeal 


for its passage by means Of a coast-to-coast 
television program. 

The reason why it passed is not too difi- 
cult to find when you look at the economic 
picture. 


The Con en from the southern right- 


to-work States, almost unanimously, sup- 
ported this bill—that is, Alabama, Arkansas, 
Florida, Mississippi, Tennessee, Texas, and 
Virginia. 

Do you know the per capita income in there 
States—that is, the average yearly income 
down there? Well, here they are: 


In Pennsylvania our average income is 
$2,100. 

Did you know that in. those Southern 
States—where they are continually fighting 
against Federal aid to education and the im- 
provement of our schools—the percentages 
of draftees turned down because of illit- 
eracy is— 


— 
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North Carolina -sisháe unnan 22.4 
South Carouna „% 49.8 
c E 28.9 
I bs skp dare gr de ob eens semen 23.1 
WATS oa oper Mince betes 31.9 


In Pennsylvania our turndown was only 9.5. 

Did you know, or could you believe, that 
in Georgia laws prohibit mars picketing? In 
Alabama,-Florida, Georgia, North and South 
Carolina, Tennessee, and Texas there is no 
compulsory workman's compensation laws? 
There is no minimum-wage law in Alabama, 
Florida, Georgia, Mississippi, North and 
South Carolina, Tennessee, and Texas. Ar- 
kansas. the home of the great defender of 
the laboring man, Senator McCLELLAN, has 
a minimum-wage law. It is 16 cents per 
hour. 

A mayor from one of the cities of Missis- 
sippi wrote a northern manufacturer, and 
said: 

“No one will tell you whom you must 
employ, All detrimental State laws for in- 
dustrial operations have been repealed. The 
closed shop in Mississippi has been outlawed. 
Industrial wages are from 50 cents to 95 cents 
per hour lower than in the Northern States.” 

The passage of the Landrum-Grifiin bin 
will guarantee the continuation of cheap 
Jabor and unbelievably poor working condi- 
tions for the workers. 

The northern Republicans, who voted for 
this bill, apparently want to see those condi- 
tions and wages exist in the Northern States 
as well. ps 

Oh, I was in favor of the original purpose 
of the so-called labor reform legislation— 
to eliminate crooks and racketeers in both 
monsgement and labor. 
moe the Landrum-Griffin bill did not do 

The truth is—rather than being a reform- 
ing bill it turned out to be a deforming bill. 

Mr. A. H. Raskin, of the New York Times, 
etated: 

“On the ironic side is the possibility that 
the law, for all its emphasis on stamping 
out union rackets, will prove a legal um- 
brella for hoodlum-infested paper unions. 
The bill prohibits picketing for union recog- 
nition where an employer has lawfully en- 
tered into an agreement with another union. 
This provides a strong incentive for deals by 
unscrupulous employers and racketeers who 
go into the ‘union business“ by the simple 


expedient of printing a fistful of independent 


charters. Contracts with such complacent 
outfits Can serve as inrurance against recruit- 
ing drives by bona fide unions. Proving that 
there is anything wrong about the arrange- 
ment is always difficult. With the added 
vigilance the crooks have learned, as a result 
of the McClellan committee, it is going to 


be even harder to establish collusion in the- 


future.” 

Mr. Rarkin goes on to say that: 

“The most substantial revision in union 
practices will flow from the rules govern- 
ing picketing to force unton recognition and 
the virtual ban on secondary boycotts. With 
the spread of subcontracting in many major 
industries, the prohibition on union action 
to compel the sending of work to unionized 
contractors or even to unstruck shops may 
mean a significant decline In the automatic 
extension of organization in the mass pro- 
duction flelds. 

“To a considerable extent, the secondary 
boycott ban accomplishes one of the chief 
aims of those who have been trying vainly 
for many years to bring unions under the 
antitrust laws. 

“Tt makes it illegal for unions to put pres- 
sure on employers not to do business with 
other employers as a means of influencing 
their labor standards.” 

There are numerous other points that I 
could bring out that, in very subtle ways, 
will hinder the cerganizational work and 
growth of the unlons. 


— 
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Under the new law, the Washington Post 
reported over 55,000 labor unions would have 
to file reports on their organization within 
the next 90 days. In addition 37,000 finan- 
cial reports and 1,000 reports on trusteeships 
would have to be made before April 1. 

As a sidelight they also stated that 400 to 
800 new employees would have to be hired 
to handle all the paperwork these reports 
entail. 

The President, who does not hesitate to 
veto legislation on the pretense of cutting 
expenditures and living within his budget, 
will not veto this bill that would add pos- 
sibly 800 new jobs—these are jobs to ham- 
string labor. The legislation he saw fit to 
veto would only help people. 

The average union member must waken 
up, hé must realize that all this hogwash 
the “soap salesmen on TV and radio“ are 
selling is just that; he must realize that the 
sponsors of these programs—the news, 
dramas, plays, and so forth—are not invest- 
ing millions in TV and radio time to improve 
the worker's lot. They are not. 

They must make their investments pay off. 

And they are doing just that—when they 
can dictate to the President of the United 
States and tell him to stay out of the strike 
picture, when they can convince working men 
and women to bombard their Congressmen 
with letters asking for punitive legislation 
that will retard the progress of the working 
people in America. 

Business is indeed active in politics. 

If labor doesn't want to lose what little it 
has left it better become active, too. 

Labor today—or ever, in fact—hasn’t the 


“millions required for advertising by tele- 


vision, radio, and the newspapers; we must 
count on legwork, on personal contact 
with neighbors, friends, and fellow union 
members; we must go back to ringing door- 
belis and the telephone campaigns if we 
want to stay as a participating part of this 
economy of ours. 

The battle of automation is on us right 
now; provisions must be made for many 
displaced workers; displaced by machines, 
not by other workers. 

Provisions must be made for better educa- 
tion for our youth so that they will be pre- 
pared to take their place in the new automa- 
tion age and the dawning of the space age. 

Provisions must be made for proper med- 
ical care for our citizens and especially for 
our elder citizens now on pensions and social, 
security. 

Much is to be done for the general welfare 
of our people. 

This is no time to sit back and relax. We 
must fight to regain what we have lost and 
go to even greater heights. 

It is up to you, your fellow union mem- 
bers, your friends, and your associates. 


The future depends on you. 


In Memory of Nikola Petkoy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, it is re- 
markable that Khrushchey should affect 
the air of offended innocence when 
Americans received him during his visit 
here in a spirit of cool reserve. 

Khrushchev wants us to forgive and 
forget Soviet misdeeds of the past and 
present. But the catalog of these of- 
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fenses against humanity is long and se- 
rious, and we as a morally sensitive na- 
tion cannotignore them. There is some- 
thing tragically coincidental that the 
commemoration of the death of Nikola 
Petkov, the Bulgarian agrarian leader, 
should fall during the visit of Premier 
Khrushchev to the United States; for 
more than anything else this anniver- 
sary should be a reminder that the So- 
viet Government respects only force and 
power in international relations, and that 
it does not hesitate to employ the harsh- 
est means to achieve its ends. 

Nikola Petkov represented a genuinely 
democratie segment of Bulgarian politi- 
cal life. His political attitudes fall with- 
in the great American tradition of de- 
mocracy. Petkov had sought desper- 
ately to preserve even a small segment 
of Bulgarian democracy. But the future 
of his nation, as that of all other east 
European states, had been foredoomed 
by 1947. Against the assertion of total 
Soviet power over Bulgaria, Petkov could 
not prevail. On June 5, 1947, he was 
arrested and in August was tried on false 
charges of conspiracy against the gov- 
ernment. A Communist-manufactured 
publicity campaign demanded the death 
penalty. Tried by Communist judges and 
in a state where local Communists and 
the Soviet conquerors were bent on es- 
tablishing a Soviet satrapy out of Bul- 
garia, Petkov did not have a chance for 
survival. He was condemned to death 
on August 16, The death sentence was 
carried out on September 23, 1947. 

Thus, for all practical purposes, the 
way was cleared for total sovietization of 
Bulgaria. 

In the charges brought against Pet- 
kov, there was no truth; nor was there 
even a pretense of justice as we know it 
in his trial. This was a political act 
brutally calculated and carried out to 
destroy a man who opposed Soviet power. 

As Americans we cannot be insensitive 
to such grave injustices and acts of bru- 
tality. The death of Petkov was one of 
many inhuman Soviet misdeeds that al- 
together helped create in the American 
mind a disturbing image of Soviet power 
and political conduct. This is not a dis- 
torted image, and all the state visits of 
Soviet leaders, who must, after all, share 
some moral responsibility for these acts, 
cannot change it. é 

It is with this thought in mind that 
again we commemorate the death of a 
great Bulgarian, Nikola Petkov. 


Resolutions of Zionist Organization of 


America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SEYMOUR HALPERN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Speaker, on 
September 10 through 13, the Zionist 
Organization of America held its 62d 
annual convention-at the Willard Hotel 
in Washington, D.C. This fine organ- 
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ization of American citizens of the Jewish 
faith, since its inception in 1897, has 
propagated the concepts of American 
freedoms throughout the world. It has 
worked for the establishment and main- 
tenance of the democratic State of Israel, 
and has done much to introduce the 
American way of life there. In addition 
to the American House in Tel Aviv, this 
organization also maintains an agricul- 
tural school in the country, at Kfar 
Silver, the only American-chartered 
school in Israel granting diplomas under 
the authority of the regents of the Uni- 
versity of the State of New York. 

On numerous occasions it has been 
cited for outstanding work in the public 
interest, as for instance on its N. S. say- 
ings bond drive during the last war. 

Its convention in Washington was rep- 
resentative of the sentiments of its 
nationwide membership with units in 
some 700 major communities across the 
country. The resolutions which it 
adopted were not only thoroughly and 
spiritediy discussed at the convention, 
but they were considered by all of the 
local units prior to the convention. 
Thus, they comprise the serious and 
thoughtful views of its full membership. 
They are not merely the opinions of a 
resolutions or a steering committee. 
They are the considered views of thou- 
sands of Americans about aspects of the 
existing international situation. 

Because the resolutions are so relevant 
to current affairs, under unanimous con- 
sent, I include them in the Appendix of 
the Rzcorp. They follow: 

EISENHOWER PEACE EFFORTS 


The convention salutes the President of 
the United States and offers its prayers for 
the success of the efforts he has undertaken 
to find a road to peace with justice. May he 
be granted strength and health to continue 
to pursue every avenue toward the removal 
of world tensions and the danger of war. 

The Zionist Organization of America rec- 
ognizes that the free world must stand firm 
to resist and repulse encroachments upon 
the freedom and rights of nations, wherever 
such encroachment may be attempted. At 
the same time it must be ready to search for 
all reasonable accommodation between the 
great powers, consistent with principle and 
in a spirit of good will and cooperation. 

U.S. ECONOMIC ASSISTANCE 


The Zionist Organization of America halls 
and warmly supports the continued adher- 
ence of the United States to its generous 
policy of assisting underdeveloped nations 
to build up their economies and their so- 
cieties, in freedom and independence. Man- 
kind can conceive of no nobler ideal than 
that of sharing with other peoples the boun- 
ties with which the American Nation has 
been blessed. 

We take deep pride In the realization that 
our country continues to play a significant 
role in the development of Israel's economy 
and the preservation of her security. 

We respectfully urge the continuation of 
the grants-in-aid and other economic assist- 
ance by our Government to the State of 
Israel, to maintain her independent demo- 
cratic existence. 

: THE SUEZ CANAL 

The convention has noted with grave con- 
cern that the United Arab Republic has now 
virtually sealed the Suez Canal to all Israel 
commerce. The present deadlock makes in- 
escapable the conclusion that the long ef- 
forts by the United Nations to enforce the 
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decision of the Security Council to maintain 
the Suez Canal as an international waterway 
Open to all nations has resulted in failure. 
Nasser's defiance of the United Nations 
and the Security Council's decision as well as 
of the Constantinople Convention and his 
Violation of his own pledges in relation to 
the canal are bound to encourage anarchy in 
the Middle East and to undermine the au- 
thority ot the United Nations. , His persis- 
tent flouting of international commitments 
must further endanger peace and stability. 
The convention notes hopefully that the 
Government of the United States is on record 
against the United Arab Republic’s blockade 
“and is pledged to take action to uphold the 
rights.of Isracl and the maritime community 
as a whole. The Zionist Organization of 
America respectfully urges the Government 
of the United States to use its influence with 
the World Bank to obtain ironciad guaran- 
tees for free canal transit for the shipping 
of all nations including Israel, as.a condition 
for the granting of any financial aid for the 
improvement of the Suez Canal. 


BOYCOTTS AND BLOCKADE + 


We irge the U.S. Government to use Its 
brst efforts to end the illegal boycotts and 
blockade which are carried on by the Arab 
States agalnst the State of Israel and against 
3 firms and individuals friendly to 

reel. 


— 


White Sox Live in Second District 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


non. BARRATT O'HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14,1959 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
as the Ist session of the 86th Congress 
nears the end I think it is proper that I 
should acquaint my colleagues with the 
inside secret of why the Chicago White 
Sox are on the eve of winning their first 
pennant in 49 years. I appreciate the 
fact that my distinguished colleague and 
beloved friend from the 5th district, Mr. 
Ktuczynsxt, has a prior claim on the 
White Sox because their park is in the 
district that he so ably represents, and 
also JOHN Kiuczynsk1 is one of the most 
loyal and rabid White ‘Sox fans that 
Chicago has ever known. But, Mr. 
“Speaker, the circumstance of the loca- 

tion of the park is small indeed to the 
circumstance of where the players live 
when they are in Chicago. If they did 
not get good rest at night and good food 
and live in the choicest of residential 
environment, how could one expect them 
to win ball games? 

Here, Mr. Speaker, is the inside secret. 
The White Sox players when they are in 
Chicago live in the great Second Dis- 
trict. Everybody knows of Early Wynn. 
His name will go down as that of one 
of baseball's immortals, and Billy Pierce, 
and Dick Donovan and Gerry Staley, all 
Geserve to be in the hall of fame. They 
May play baseball in a lot in JOHN 
Ktuczynsxi’s district, but they get the 
strength and build up the morale to win 
games by living when they are in Chicago 
among the good people and in the beauti- 
ful-environment of the Second District. 

As my colieagues so well know, I have 
always maintained that most of the good 
things of the world either come from or 


fielder; 
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have some connection with the Second 
Congressional District of Illinois. I am 
happy to have this opportunity of in- 
forming my colleagues before we adjourn 
that when the White Sox finally cinch 
their first pennant in 40 years the Second 
District will be claiming a lot of the 
credit. 

Noel Nelson, whom Ken Harding and 
others at the last Democratic National 
Convention will favorably remember, has 
furnished me with the evidence. Four- 
teen of the White Sox players and two 
coaches live at the Piccadilly Hotel, at 
5107 Dorchester Avenue, in the heart of 
the district that I have the honor to 
represent. They are Jim Landis, center 
field; Bubba Phillips, third base and out- 
fielder; Nellie Fox, second base; Jungle 
Jim Rivera, outfielder; Sherman Lollar, 
No. 1 catcher; Luis Aparicio, shortstop; 
Ken McBride, pitcher; John Romano, 
No. 2 catcher; Gerry Staley, relief 
pitcher; Rudolpho Arias, pitcher; Turk 
Lown, relief pitcher; Ray Moore, pitcher; 
Bob Shaw, pitcher; Norman Cash, in- 
Tony Cuccinello, third base 
coach; Don Gutteridge, first base coach. 

Early Wynn, Billy Pierce and Billy 
Goodman live at the Flamingo Hotel at 
5520 South South Shore Drive. Al 
Lopez, the great manager of the White 


Sox, and Earl Torgeson, the great first 


baseman, live at the Shoreland Hotel. 
Pitcher Dick Donovan lives at the Coun- 
try Club apartments, 5530 South South 
Shore Drive. 

Miss Nelson adds: 

Now, Con an, as you can see from 
the above, we have so far 19 out of the 25 
regular players on the team, plus the man- 
ager- and two coaches who live in your dis- 
trict. You know, of course, that they are 
not permanent or voting residents—but this 
is where they live about half the year, while 
they are playing. Moreover, I know that for 
years the majority of the players have lived 
at the Piccadilly or Flamingo hotels, Nellie 
Fox, for instance, I believe has stayed at the 
Piccadilly ever since 1950, when he came to 
the White Sox. The manager of the Picca- 
dilly Hotel told me that Barry Latman might 
move in there within the week. 

It may turn out that most of these remain- 
ing players plus the two other coaches may 
live in the district. Also, as you of course 
know, Bill Veeck, owner of 56 percent of 
the team, lives at the Sherry Hotel, and I 
believe this is his legal residence. In fact, 
I'm sure of it. 


To the list furnished me by Miss Nel- 
son should be added, of course, the name 
of “Chuck” Comiskey, grandson of 
Charles Comiskey, whom we all called 
“the Great Roman,” and son of Louis 
Comiskey. The Comiskey of the third 
generation is a product of our Second 
District, and a graduate, if I remember 
correctly, of a high school in Hyde Park. 


Anniversary ia Germany 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr, JAVITS. Mr. President, Septem- 
ber 15 will mark the 10th anniversary 
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of the election of Konrad Adenauer as 
Chancellor of the Federal Republic of 
West Germany and also the 10th anni- 
versary of the election of President 
Heuss. 

On that day. telegrams of congratula- 
tion to Chancellor Adenauer will come 
from many prominent Americans, in- 
cluding the Vice President of the United 
States and Francis Cardinal Spellman, 
Archbishop of the Catholic Diocese in 
my own city of New York; there were 
special broadcasts including those of 
Germania Broadcast and WGES in Chi- 
cago and special editorials including one 
in the Aufbau, of New York, on Presi- 
dent Heuss. 

I believe it would be of interest to my 
colleagues for the text of these messages 
to appear in the Appendix of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD. 

Chancellor Adenauer has become iden- 
tified with certain historic movements in 
the German Federal Republic which 
have stamped him as a leader for peace, 
freedom, and justice. His espousal of 
the integration of free Europe and of 
the pan-European role of the German 
people; his firm yet wise position on Ger- 
man reunification and Berlin; and his 
understanding in settling Jewish claims 
against Germany and standing fast 
against Arab intransigence have all se- 
cured his stature as a great statesman 
in the estimation of the free world. 
President Heuss’ leadership in these af- 
fairs has added immeasurably to the 


` hopes of the whole free world for a new 


Germany. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp the text of the messages and 
editorial referred to. 

Also, Mr. President, I append an in- 
teresting article on this anniversary, 
which appeared in the New York Post 
on Monday, September 14. 

There being no objection, the messages 
and editorials were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: į 

‘TELEGRAMS OF GREETING 

His Eminence Cardinal Spellman, arch- 
bishop of New York: 

“On this happy occasion I am pleased to 
felicitate His Excellency Dr. Konrad /Ade- 
nauer and congratulate him on his coura- 
geous and effective leadership as Chancellor 
of West Germany. He has been a bulwark 
for the preservation of peace in his country 
und also throughout the world, I renew my 
personal friendship and admiration for him 
recalling the occasion when he was a wel- 
come guest in my home and in St. Patrick's 
Cathedral in New York. May God grant 
him strength to continue his challenging 
work to preserve the God-given rights to 
people at home and everywhere." 

Adlal E, Stevenson: 

“Only a few people leave lasting impres- 
sions on their own generation. Certainly 
the leader of Western Germany in its period 
of spectacular recuperation from disaster is 
such a person. I join countless fellow Amer- 
icans in expressing our great respect and 
admiration for Chancellor Adenauer and 
for the peaceful, prosperous, free, and 
friendly Germany he has helped create. 

Former Military Governor, U.S. Zone, Ger- 
many, Lucius D, Clay: 

2 ait delighted to know that you are 
commemorating Chancellor Adenauer's 10th 
year in office. His leadership in the rebuild- 
ing of democracy in West Germany, in 
bringing West Germany into the free world, 
and in trying to create a new French-Ger- 
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man relationship based on understanding 
and trust have contributed much to the 
growing strength of the free world and to his 
stature as a statesman. He has earned our 
respect and friendship.” 

U.S. Senator ALEXANDER WILEY: 

“I am happy indeed on this 10th anni- 
versary of the ascension to office of Ger- 
many's distinguished Chancellor Konrad 
Adenauer to join with the millions of peo- 
ple who are grateful for his outstanding 
service. I am very happy and proud to call 
him friend.” 

Vice President Riemann M. NIXON: 

“I appreciate this opportunity to join with 
you in commemorating over station WGES 
the 10th anniversary of the Chancellorship 
of Konrad Adenauer. It is indeed fitting on 
this occasion that special tribute should be 
paid to this dedicated statesman and leader 
who has had such a vital part in guiding the 
physical and spiritual reconstruction of Ger- 
many and in restoring her to a position of 
honor in the community of nations. With 
every good wish to you and your listeners.” 

U.S. Senator HuseRT H. HUMPHREY : 

“I am delighted to join in giving high 
praise to the distinguished German leader, 
Chancellor Konrad Adenauer. His unyield- 
ing opposition to Soviet pressure and Soviet 
threat deserve the gratitude of the free 
world. Under his leadership, German de- 
mocracy and freedom have flourished.” 

U.S. Senator STYLES BRIDGES: 

“Re your telegram today. My message fol- 
lows ‘Chancellor Konrad Adenauer's name 
will have a special page in world history, hon- 
ored and distinguished as a man who saved 
his country in its darkest hour from Com- 
munist infiltration and gloriously piloted it 
to the free world pinnacle on which it stands 
today. 

Congressman EMANUEL CELLER: 

“I send greetings to Chancellor Adenauer 
on the 10th anniversary of his leadership and 
my compliments to President Heuss and his 
able successor in the Presidency, Heinrich 
Luebke, Foreign Minister Brentano, and Eco- 
nomic Minister Erhard for work well done. 
Out of rubbie and ruins, the Chancellor and 
his cabinet have built a strong republic, 
which is oriented westward and has done all 
and sundry to buckle itself as a staunch ally 
to the United States and Western democra- 
cles.” 

Former High Commissioner John J. Mc- 
Cloy: . 

“Through a particularly trying period filled 
with domestic and international problems of 
the greatest magnitude Chancellor Konrad 
Adenaucr has emerged as one of the world’s 
leading statesmen. He with President Heuss 
has given character and direction to the new 
German state which has brought about a 
political stability and recovery as pronounced 
as the economic rehabilitation of the coun- 


“Chancellor Adenauer’s warm spirit of 
Western European unity based upon a new 
and broad understanding with France has 
marked him as an international figure as 
well as the leader of his own country. I am 
very glad to learn that you are commemorat- 
ing this 10th anniversary of his term in of- 
fice as it is fitting that this man’s contribu- 
tions to his nation and the free world should 
be especially recognized.” 

Minority leader, House of Representatives, 
Crantes A. HALLECK., 

“I am happy to join with the many Ameri- 
cans who are paying their respects to Chan- 
cellor Konrad Adenauer for his leadership 
during the past decade. We all wish for him 
many more years of useful service to the 
cause of mankind.” 

Julius Klein, major general (retired): 

“I am honored to join millions of Ameri- 
cans and freedom-loving people all over the 
world in extending congratulations to Chan- 
cellor Konrad Adenauer on this his 10th year 
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of office. The Chancellor has proved him- 
self as a leading spokesman against Soviet 
aggression and a courageous advocate of 
democracy. I congratulate the Germania 
Hour, America's oldest foreign language 
broadcast, on this special program.” 

Gov. William G. Stratton: 

“The reconstruction, progress, and pro- 
duction of Germany under the leadership 
of Chancellor Konrad Adenauer is a dra- 
matic demonstration of the ability of a free 
people, working under a free government, to 
improve their standards, It is an inspira- 
tion to all freedom-loving people throughout 
the world. I extend my congratulations and 
best wishes to the Chancellor on this occa- 
sion of his 10th anniversary in office.” 

Congressman THOMAS E. MorGan, chair- 
man, Committee on Foreign Affairs: 

“Acknowledging your telegram advising 
that on September 15 you will commemorate 
in a special program the 10th anniversary in 
office of Germany's distinguished Chancellor 
Konrad Adenauer, it is indeed a pleasure for 
me to join with you in honoring Chancellor 
Adenauer as one of the great and outstanding 
statesmen of our time. Chancellor Ade- 
nauer's selfless dedication to the welfare of 
his people and country has won our highest 
admiration and esteem.” 

Mayor Richard J. Daley: 

“As mayor, on behalf of all of the people 
of Chicago, I am happy to join today with 
the Germania Broadcasting Co. in com- 
memoration of the 10th anniversary of the 
administration of Konrad Adenauer, Chan- 
cellor of the German Federal Republic. 

“Under his stewardship, the people of West 
Germany have enjoyed a new era of govern- 
ment, the triumph of democracy as compared 
to the despotism of Eastern Europe. In the 
past decade, Chancellor Adenauer’s Germany 
has come to produce twice as much coal as 
East Germany, three times as much electric- 
ity, and eight times as much steel. This 
productivity was reflected last year in a favor- 
able balance of trade in excess of $2 billion 
and a foreign exchange gold balance of $5 
‘billion. Such achievements have had a 
healthy economic impact on the free world, 
and the people of Chicago look forward to the 
day when ever more ships from the great 
Federal Republic tie-up in the new inter- 
national seaport that is Chicago. As mayor, 
I have long been aware of the great and en- 
during contributions which Americans of 
German descent have made in helping to 
build Chicago as one of the great cities of 
the earth. It was not by chance that one 
German-born citizen, John Peter Altgeld, 
became an outstanding Chicagoan and a 
great Governor of Illinois. 

“The same devotion to democracy which 
made Governor Altgeld great may be seen 
today in the able leadership of Chancellor 
Konrad Adenauer. We pay tribute today to 
the great strides of West Germany under 
his administration as a partner in the de- 
fense, democracy, and economic sufficiency 
of the Western alliance.” 


[From the New York Post, Sept. 14, 1959] 
A HOUSE BY A River 
(By Seymour Freidin) 

The Bundestag had a birthday the other 
day, but nobody seems to have remembered 
it. 

The West German Parliament is housed in 
& low-slung pile of masonry fronting on the 
Rhine. It’s been closed, except to some 
painters slapping whitewash in a desultory 
Way on a few bare spots. The 500 parlia- 
mentarians, including Chancellor Adenauer, 
are still on vacation. 

It seemed a little strange, however, that 
the 10th anniversary of the Bundestag 
should have slipped by unnoticed. This is 
where the latest experiment in German par- 
Uamentary democracy is practiced. This is 
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where the German economic miracle was 
planned. 

As a capital for West Germany, Bonn is 
convenient for practically only one man. 
Adenauer ts virtually the only politician in 
Germany who thinks Bonn is a pretty good 
place for a capital, He has lived in the 
Rhineland all his long life. 

The wisecracks about Bonn’s place in the 
political sun are about as long and hoary 
as Joe Miller’s jokebook. Many are quite 
valid, especially those touching on the drab- 
ness of activity inside the Bundestag. De- 
bate is totally uninspiring and torpor char- 
acterizes the political outlook of most of the 
participants. 

Adenauer- himself is probably the out- 
standing reason for this somnolence. He is 
the most powerful figure inside and out of 
the Bundestag. His majority is dutiful. 
The same obedience to party discipline exists 
in the opposition Social Democrats, They 
don't get out of line either. 

But to call the Bundestag an instrument 
of revenge-seeking militarists, as Khru- 
shchev has often done, distorts the whole 
Picture. The Russians need only to look 
across to East Berlin and see their image in 
what is called the Volkskammer—the 
People’s Chamber, This is a real rubber- 
stamp job. And it contains, proportionately, 
far more veterans of the Nazi Party than the 
Bundestag. 

This Communist German Parliament will 
soon celebrate its own 10th anniversary. The 
division of Germany became complete in 1949 
when the two Germanys set up shop in two 
Parliaments. Nothing can become more per- 
manent than the self-perpetuity of office 
holders. 

One of the immediately discernible, differ- 
ences between the two German Parliaments 
is the right of opposition. If the debate in 
Bonn is uninspired and colorless, that is the 
fault of the opposition. Adenauer has lots of 
critics. They get a hearing and they get big 
press play. But they don't get votes, which 
is nobody's fault but their own. 

Up in East Berlin, where the comrades are 
preparing the usual spontaneous celebra- 
tion to mark the Volkckammer's 10th birth- 
day, a man’s present loyalty atones in full 
for his past. That is another great difference 
with Bonn. An odorous record here is fre- 
quently exposed, held up to parliamentary 
and public examination. = 

But consider the case of Ernst Grossmann 
in East Germany. He became n party golden 
boy and a hero of labor. The Volkrkammer 
often applauded him and greeted news of 
his high decorations with fervent thanks. 
Grossmann won tommendations from both 
Stalin and Khrushchev. 

Grossmann, it later developed, had been 
an SS (Elite Guard) man and an officer at 
one of the worst Nazi concentration camps. 
The Communists deliberately concealed his 
past until it was dug up from under them. 
Then they had no choice but to get rid of 
Grossmann, by now a member of the central 
committee. It could not have happened in 
the Bundestag here. The opposition would 
have seen to It. 

In East Germany there are about 50 men 
like Grossmann sitting in the Volkskammer. 
Nobody has so far shown any crusading zeal 
to get rid of them. 

The Bundestag's first 10 years have not 
been uplifting for parliamentary tradition- 
alists. But compared with the first decade 
of the Volkskammer, it looks like the mother 
of parliaments, 


[From Aufbau, New York] 
A PRESIDENT RETURNS ro AvUTHORSHIF— 
, THEODOR Heuss’ FAREWELL TO BONN 
(By Manfred George) 
Last Saturday, Dr. Theodor Heuss, Presi- 
dent of the West German Republic, again 
turned into plain Theodor Heuss, private 
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citizen of Germany. And this private citizen 
exchanged the presidential palace for a small, 
comfortable villa in the vicinity of Stutt- 
gart. This much-honored and honor-deserv- 
ing man took upon himself the heavy burden 
of the presidency after the Second World 
War. Now that he has resigned after 10 
years of official service, he has chosen a beau- 
tiful, blessed countryside for his retirement 
residency. 

During his 10 years in office he accom- 
plished what scarcely any leader of the 
German people had ever been able to do: he 
stayed clear of party fights; yet that in it- 
self would only have been interpreted as 
weakness or shrewdness. At the same time, 
however, he won for himself such respect, 
such authority and genuine love that he be- 
came what once used to be referred to as a 
father of the people, = 

If one just recalls the embattled figures 
of Ebert and Hindenburg, or even the last 
Kaiser, the difference in the people's atti- 
tude toward Heuss immediately becomes ap- 
parent. He really was “Papa Heuss.” And 
the most wonderful thing about it was the 
Tact that he was a strong personality, a man 
whose importance did not only stem from 
the amiability of his character or his popu- 
larity, but that above all he exercised moral 
authority during a time when great suffer- 
ing had to be alleviated. 

In addition, those were the years in which 
a totally demoralized people, enslaved by the 
Nazi tyranny, partly had lost its common- 
sense, partly had been humiliated by the 
brown-shirted usurpers who had tortured it 
and robbed it of honor and human dignity. 
This people needed primarily a leader who 
was above the fights of the opinions of the 
day, beyond influences and considerations, 
who was a guardian of intellectual values 
and an arbitrator of moral issues. 

It was on the basis of his great humanistic 
intellect and his humanity that Theodor 
Heuss was so beautifully effective. He was a 
real stroke of luck for the Germans. 

His retirement now represents the natural 
end of a task which at the very outset had 
been limited in time. For Theodor Heuss it 
does not mean retirement from learning and 
productivity. It is a return to privacy, to his 
garden and his desk, and to the creative ac- 
tivity which will make up the total balance 
ot a wisely spent life. Sit? 

He will go his way not only accompanied 
by the good wishes of his countrymen but of 
all those in the world who saw in President 
Heuss the personification of the true 
Germany. 


Record of the Ist Session, 86th Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 
or 


HON, MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, the Ist ses- 
sion of the 86th Congress has been a 
long and highly productive one in the 
sense that the Democratic majorities 
moved steadily forward on a progressive, 
sound, and responsible course. The 
necessary authorization and appropria- 
tion bills were given careful scrutiny, 
they were trimmed where this seemed de- 
Sirable, and they were passed expedi- 
tiously: The country’s foreign policy was 
upheld, the mutual security funds 
deemed essential were voted after the 
President's proposals had been properly 
considered and reviewed in accordance 
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with legislative responsibility and obll- 
gation. x 

The 86th Congress, as did preceding 
Democratie Congresses, reduced the 
budget requests of President Eisenhower. 
The President asked for $74,858 million. 
The Congress lopped $1,882 million from 
this. In the two sessions of the 85th 
Congress, the budget submitted by the 
President had been cut over $5 billion. 

The Congress labored diligently to re- 
duce spending authorizations below those 
recommended by the President, with- 
out sacrificing important programs to 
strengthen the economy in the long run. 

It is only candid, however, to report 
that the session was in many ways a 
frustrating one, because the Eisenhower 
administration tried to reverse the elec- 
tion of very solid majorities last Novem- 
ber by the formidable threat of vetoes. 

An odd thing seemed to happen to 
the administration. Whereas President 
Eisenhower only a couple of years ago— 
in January 1957—presented what might 
have been called a New Deal budget, 
showing a great deal of concern for social 
services the people need and deserve, he 
showed in 1959 that he had backed clear 
away from this position. In 1957 he was 
almost directly attacked by the man who 
was then his Secretary of the Treasury, 
George M. Humphrey, and the upshot 
was that he surrendered. He became 
increasingly obsessed with what he chose 
to call the spending issue, and he never 
again bothered to ask himself whether 
what he labeled spending was for a good 
purpose or a bad, wasteful purpose. He 
used to talk about modern Republican- 
ism and progressive conservativism and 
the middle of the road. But these 
phrases disappeared after his surrender 
to Humphrey, who left the administra- 
tion to become president of a large steel 
company. 

The record is clear—on such subjects 
as housing, school construction, slum 
clearance, health programs, which are of 
enormous importance to the great ma- 
jority of Americans who live in cities and 
in suburban areas close to cities, he 
moved steadily to the right of the late 
Senator Taft. He became more con- 
servative on these subjects, and even 
on labor legislation, than Taft had been. 
Because of this, the record of the session 
was a record of the collision between 
realistically progressive Democratic ideas 
and the President’s rigid determination 
to veto the results of the 1958 election. 

We must understand two things: 


First. There has been no political cold 
war between the President and the Dem- 
ocratic Congress such as the Republicans 
used to predict. This is the third Con- 
gress in succession in which Democrats 
have held a majority under a Republican 
White House, and yet partisanship has 
been held to a minimum. 

On foreign policy, the President has 
been upheld. No one has attempted to 
embarrass him in regard to such things 
as the meetings with Khrushchev, or our 
relations with our North Atlantic allies. 
The basic foreign policy of the United 
States, which originated with President 
Truman and two great Secretaries of 
State, George C, Marshall and Dean 
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Acheson, has been sustained wherever 
the President felt it carried hiñ. 

Second. The President, on the other 
hand, might be considered to have used 
his veto power and the threat of his veto 
to wage a kind of political cold war on 
the 1958 election returns by stubbornly 
blocking the development of domestic 
programs the people have repeatedly 
shown they demand. As of the close of 
this session, he allowed no new programs, 
and only the vigor of Congress prevented 
him from scaling down those already in 
existence. 

My own work has been concentrated, 
as usual, in the area of the two commit- 
tees on which I serve—the House Com- 
mittee on Armed Services and the Joint 
Congressional Committee on Atomic 
Energy. 

It is fair to say that American de- 
velopment of a nuclear-powered aircraft 
has been pushed through by our efforts 
and against the opposition of the admin- 
istration, which, in familiar fashion, has 
seemed more worried about budget bal- 
ancing than about the security of the 
Nation. It has seemed to feel, at least, 
that a technically balanced budget was 
a greater element in our security than 
nuclear-power development. It is a 
viewpoint with which I do not agree. 

I worked as a member of a special sub- 
committee headed by Congressman HOLI- 
FIELD, of California, which delved deeply 
into the subject of the dangers from 
nuclear fallout, on which the future of 
the whole world may depend, and the 
subcommittee broke through the bar- 
riers created by the administration to 
produce an interim report that both 
abates unnecessary fears and emphasizes 
the directions in which we should move. 

The subject of radiation hazards in 
industrial operations also was studied 
comprehensively. This is a whole new 
field, involving safety precautions, public 
health, insurance responsibilities, and 
the proper obligations of the Federal 
Government in meeting a new national 
problem. It is a difficult area, involving 
State and Federal cooperation, but the 
work must still be done, and we have 
made progress, 

In addition, I was directly involved in 


one of the President's celebrated vetoes. .. 


In cooperation with Senator HUBERT 
Humpnrey, of Minnesota, I sponsored a 
bill to reverse an Eisenhower administra- 
tive reorganization plan of 1953 which, 
in the judgment of Congress, placed the 
lending policies of the Rural Electrifica- 
tion Administration in the hands of the 
REA’s enemies. A resolution was passed 
to cancel the reorganization plan and re- 
store the REA as an agency operating 
with some initiative and creative respon- 
sibility, but still subject to the direct ad- 
ministrative control of the Secretary of 
Agriculture. It was the belief of Con- 
gress that the administration had vio- 
lated its 1953 promises that the REA 
would not be hamstrung by the reorgani- 
zation plan. 

The President vetoed the bill, and a 
valiant effort to overturn the veto failed 
by just four votes in the House. I was 
deeply disappointed, because I believe in 
the REA and do not think that its proud 
record justified the Eisenhower-Secre- 
tary Benson treatment of the rural elec- 
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tric-and-telephone systems as an un- 
loved stepchild. In another sense, also, 
I felt that the failure of the overriding 
vote was disappointing, because it gave 
the White House political advisers a 
sense of security in threatening that 
various other measures would be vetoed. 
The effect was that there was little pres- 
sure on the administration to try to find 
reasonable areas of compromise, and the 
end result was that Congress was unable 
to pass perfectly reasonable programs 
that would have commanded the gen- 
eral support of the public, 

The palace guard went too far, at last, 
on the second public works bill author- 
izing water development projects even 
after Congress had reduced the public in- 
vestment to the total the President set 
as his limit. At this both Houses re- 
belled, because it is intolerable for a veto 
of such projects to be defended on the 
argument that nobody but the Budget 
Bureau has any policy control in the 
development of America’s waterways, 
rivers and harbors. Congress, too, has a 
role to play, and it asserted its consti- 
tutional rights to authorize projects for 
the enhancement of America's national 
resources. 

This ended the President's record for 
“never having a veto overridden“ —a 
record temporarily preserved only by the 
device of a White House survey leading 
to his signature on an earlier airport 
construction bill because he was reliably 
informed by his party monet’ that he 
could not win on a veto. 

The efforts of Congress to pass a sound 
and fair labor-management bill were 
seriously impeded by administration ef- 
forts to make political capital from an 
issue that should have nothing to do with 
partisanship. 

Looking backward, perhaps everyone 
can realize that all the bills seriously of- 
fered in Congress were equally strong 
in the sense that they would impose 
ground rules that honest union leaders 
are glad to accept and which, in fact, 
they long ago accepted in practice in 
overwhelming numbers without the need 
of a law. But the Republicans in Con- 
gress did not want the Democrats to get 
credit for passing an effective but fair 
bill, so they shouted that our bills were 
“weak.” A GOP spokesman let it slip 
out that he wanted a “killer” or no legis- 
lation at all, and this was the attitude 
of the administration. President Eisen- 
hower even endorsed a section of the 
legislation that his own Secretary of La- 
bor Mitchell had opposed in testimony, 
and the Secretary had to swallow the 
reversal. 

Insofar as the legislation actually in- 
jures honest unions, particularly small 
and weak unions in antiunion low-wage 
sections of the country, it will be bad 
class legislation rather than a reform 
proposal. It will damage Illinois indus- 
try and industry specifically in Madison 
and St. Clair Counties, where our unions 
are strong, well established and are not 
going to be broken. By encouraging low- 
wage sections to continue to try to at- 
tract runaway business, it may increase 
the differential in prosperity and good 
wages between areas. I would have 
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greater preferred a sound reform Dill, 
limited to reform, rather than anything 
advocated as “killer” legislation and 
sponsored with partisan purposes. 

There are a great many credits in the 
record of the session in which Congress 
resisted attempts of the administration 
to kill useful and desirable programs. 

For instance, the White House group 
says that Federal spending in what are 
calied federally impacted areas, where 
there are large concentrations of people 
due to defense or other Government 
activities, is wrong. Several school dis- 
tricts in Madison and St. Clair Counties 
participate in this program. Congress 
did not agree and refused to nonappro- 
priate the program out of existence. 

The White House also tried to scale 
down or abandon the relatively new anti- 
pollution program, under which cities are 
helped to meet their massive problems of 
water pollution and sewage disposal. 
The matter of pure water supplies is 
surely a national issue, but Mr. Eisen- 
hower's advisers tried to argue that self- 
reliance would be sapped unless we 
abandoned our efforts to promote the 
swift development of antipollution sys- 
tems with Federal aid. 

Congress refused to go along with this, 
and after both Houses had passed bills to 
increase the program, instead of killing 
it, it was agreed to hold the measure in 
conference committee until next Jan- 
ugry when Congress is back in session 
and action can be completed without 
risking a pocket veto. After Congress 
reconvenes, the President will have to 
veto the bill directly by refusing his sig- 
nature or let it become law. The total 
program will not be seriously impeded 
by the 4 months of delay. 

Congress repeated its pattern of the 
last several years and insisted on author- 
izing and appropriating more money for 
medical research than the President said 
he wanted. The sum is not bing in a rel- 
ative sense, and it would be folly to let 
people die unnecessarily of cancer and 
cardiac discases when substantial break- 
throughs may be made by the investment 
of a few millions more in money. 

This Democratic Congress has been an 
economy Congress. Despite the hocus 
pocus constantly talked about by the 
administration, the session has actually 
slashed the proposed spending programs 
of the Budget Bureau in bill after bill, 
It has slashed the proposed authoriza- 
tion bills, sending each of them under 
the careful scrutiny of expert commit- 
tees and trained committee staff experts. 

A certain trickery is involved when 
people toss around Government spending 
figures without any clear sense of ethics. 
One might suppose, for example, that an 
administration that talked about econ- 
omy so frequently would have a proud 
record of budget balancing, but in fact 
President Eisenhower rolled up a record 
peacetime budget deficit of $12 billion 
for his last fiscal year. Even more em- 
barrassing to him, however, was the 
danger that he might have another 
deficit in fiscal 1960, which is an election 
year. So we saw instance after instance 
in which, for bookkeeping purposes only, 
the White House tried to get spending 
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charged against last year rather than 
the 1960 fiscal books. It does not mean 
either more or less spending, but merely 
involves a political talking point. 

There can be trickery also in such 
things as the highway program. Mr. 
Eisenhower insisted on raising gasoline 
taxes to pay for the Interstate System, 
which was threatened with a slowdown. 
There were obviously many ways to raise 
the money—by general revenues or by 
setting aside funds from taxes already 
imposed, as well as by raising gasoline 
taxes. again. But the administration 
kept on demanding the highest possible 
raise in gasoline taxes—which would give 
the White House credit for keeping the 
program rolling and Congress the blame 
for imposing special new highway-user 
levies that, in the opinion of many of us, 
were unnecessarily and improperly high. 
A compromise was obviously required, 
and it would have been easier to get if 
the administration had not adopted so 
self-righteous an attitude in regard to its 
own proposals. 

Perhaps the greatest service of the ses- 
sion has been in its demonstration of the 
clashes of philosophy between the ad- 
ministration and the Democratic ma- 
jority. Look at the record of programs 
blocked by vetoes or threats of vetoes: 

They include an effort to develop a 
new farm bill. They include Federal aid 
to schools, where administration hostility 
forced the scaling down of bills and even 
the smaller programs were not given a 
green light. 

They include housing, where the Presi- 
dent vetoed a comprehensive but com- 
promised bill, then vetoed a somewhat 
scaled down bill, and finally accepted 
only a third measure. 

The President gave no affirmative 
leadership for an improved minimum 
wage system, to meet needs that are now 
apparent to modernize a sound program. 
When the administration was asked to 
help modernize the unemployment com- 
pensation system, it refused, and said 
that no such thing was justified. When 
hearings were held on a bill to improve 
the social security system by liberalizing 
retirement age provisions, the Secretary 
of Health, Education, and Welfare went 
before the committee and said he was 
against it. 

A highly respected liberal Republican, 
Senator Arken, of Vermont, said after 
the last election that the President's 
trouble was that he didn't understand 
the difference between waste and useful 
and desirable public investment. I 
thoroughly agree, and I regret that the 
session has demonstrated that this fail- 
ure in comprehension in the White House 
has been more flagrant rather than 
modified. 

The result is to leave us a great deal 
of work for next year—and the work 
will have to be done no matter what the 
difficulties are. 

The Ist session of the 86th Congress 
came to an end at 6:21 a.m., Tuesday, 
September 15, after finally approving 
the mutual security appropriation bill 
and extending the life of the Civil Rights 
Commission for 2 years. It had been in 
continuous séssion longer than any other 
session of Congress since 1951. 
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One-fourth of the Historical Buildings in 
Existence in This Country in 1941 Have 
Since Been Destroyed, Many of Them 
by Modern Highways Financed by the 
Federal Government 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


LON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, according to a recent estimate 
one-fourth of the historical buildings in 
existence in this country in 1941 have 
been destroyed, many of them by the 
modern highways financed in part by the 
Federal Government. 

This is a shameful thing. Many kinds 
of criteria are considered by the high- 
way builders in reaching their decisions 
as to where highways should be located 
but criteria as to the national, regional, 
or local historical and architectural sig- 
nificance of buildings which may lie in 
the path of these highways are not taken 
into account. I think that President 
Eisenhower and the Federal highway offi- 
cials must shoulder a large part of the 
blame for this disregard of the precious 
and irreplaceable heritage which is being 
destroyed by the Federal highway pro- 
Bram. I have said before and I will say 
again that never before have powerful 
Federal officials shown so little interest 
in, or knowledge of, the importance of 
the great heritage which is ours in the 
buildings linking us with our past. 

We are horrified when we read about 
the destruction of great libraries or 
Priceless art by military commanders in 
the field from ancient times to the World 
War of recent years. In this century 
all governments have set up elaborate 
Procedures to prevent such destruction 
whenever possible. But how much more 
must we condemn the heedless, thought- 
less destruction in peacetime of our 
Priceless cultural heritage by high Fed- 
eral officials who will not raise a finger 
to require that Federal funds shall not 
be used to aid such destruction? 

A Saturday Evening Post cover of July 
18, 1959, by the distinguished artist, 
John Falter, of Bucks County, Pa., calls 
attention to the loss of our Nation's 
historic sites and structures due to the 
accelerated pace of highway construc- 
tion. The painting shows engineers lay- 
ing out a new highway route through the 
wing of a typical historic old Bucks 
County stone farmhouse while the owner 
Waves his hands in anger and frustra- 
tion. 

This anger and frustration has become 
increasingly widespread as the feder- 
ally assisted highway programs takes an 
increasing toll of our historic sites and 
structures. John Oakes called attention 
to this situation in an article: “Conser- 
vation: Our Historic Sites Are in Dan- 
ger! —-New York Times, December 1, 
1957; as did Nona Brown in the same 
hewspaper—September 28, 1958—in an 
article entitled The Fight To Save the 
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Nation's Landmarks.“ A recent Reader's 
Digest article early this year entitled 
Wanton Disregard of Our Nation's Her- 
itage” points out that at least 25 percent 
of the finest historical and architectural 
buildings existing in 1941 have since 
been destroyed. 

The urgency of this situation requires 
the immediate passage of several bills 
which have been introduced in this Con- 
gress by Senators James E. Murray, Hu- 
BERT H. HUMPHREY, and JOSEPH S. 
CLARK, JR., and by a number of Members 
of this House, particularly my H.R. 285, 
H.R. 3509, H.R. 4046, and H.R. 6680. The 
major stumbling block to the enactment 
of this legislation is the lack of any re- 
port by the administration setting forth 
the position of President Eisenhower on 
this matter of historic preservation, It 
is a matter of record that when the ad- 
ministration is really interested in some- 
thing it ean furnish a report on legisla- 
tion within a matter of a few days at 
most, yet months have dragged by with- 
out a report on this legislation which has 
as its purpose the preservation of our 
cultural heritage. 

There are increasing signs that the 
American people are getting fed up with 
the run-around the administration is 
giving them on this subject, Mr. Speaker, 
and are determined to do something 
about it. One heartening example of 
this newly found determination, which 
could have important results in encour- 
aging similar action elsewhere, took 
place recently in New Jersey. 

Here is what happened, something 
reminiscent of some of the farm auctions 
of the depression years of the 1930's when 
neighboring farmers simply refused to 
bid more than a nominal sum for the 
farm, its stock, and its equipment which 
was up for sale, Then, having bought 
the farm, it was given back to the hard- 
hit farmer who had owned it, 

On Tuesday, September 8, 1959, the 
historic Old Brick Tavern at Perryville, 
in Hunterdon County, N.J., was sold to 
make way for new Interstate Highway 78 
which will connect Phillipsburg, N.J., 
with the Holland Tunnel. The Trenton 
(N.J.) Evening Times declared on Sep- 
tember 10, 1959, that— . 

Fortunately for history, Robert Trubek, of 
Clinton, N.J., paid $250 to secure the building 
which was built in 1813 to serve as an inn 
for stagecoach travelers between New 
Brunswick and Easton. 

Trubek, who was the only bidder, will 
spend $20,000 to move the tavern to a new 
site where it will be reconditioned and then 
sold. Any profits will be to the Hunterdon 
County Medical Center in Flemington, 


The rest of the story is told by B. A. 
Sorby, of the Delaware Valley Protective 
Association, who wrote me that— 

Lack of awareness on the part of high- 
way oficials as to the great loss of historic 
sites and buildings occasioned by current 
construction is graphically illustrated by the 
Hunterdon County Democrat’s story of Sep- 
tember 10 which stated: “There was some 
pleading on the part of the auctioneer for 
other bids (on the tavern) on the grounds 
that both the State and Federal Govern- 
ments had an interest in achieving the 


highest possible net return.” 
Mr. Sorby adds that— 
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Not only was Mr. Trubek allowed to pre- 
serve the building as part of our historio 
heritage, but the State and Federal Govern- 
ments were urging that he be forced to pay 
the highest possible price for the privilege. 

Best wishes for success in obtaining im- 
mediate passage of your bills. 


Let us hope that this action by the 
good people of New Jersey proves con- 
tagious; and that the citizens of other 
States are encouraged to emulate this 
fine example even to the extent of stag- 
ing another Boston Tea Party if neces- 
sary to save our historic shrines. 

I include here the text of my bill H.R. 
6680, regarding which I shall continue 
to hope, perhaps in vain, that the Secre- 
tary of the Department of the Interior 
and the Director of the Bureau of the 
Budget will report favorably before the 
end of this year: I also include some 
correspondence, and articles from the 
Trenton Evening Times, the Trentonian, 
and the Hunterdon County Democrat 
which, taken together, reports on this 
matter in much greater detail than I 
have been able to. 

The matters follow: 

H.R. 6680 


A bill to amend the Historic Sites Act of 
August 21, 1935, to provide a method for 
preserving sites, areas, buildings, and ob- 
jects of national, regional, or local his- 
torical significance which are threatened, 
with destruction by federally financed 
programs, and for other purposes 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 

Representatives of the United States of 

America in Congress assembled, That the 

first section of the Act entitled “An Act to 

provide for the preservation of historic Amer- 
ican sites, buildings, objects, and antiquities 
of national significance, and for other pur- 

poses”, approved August 21, 1935. (16 U.S.C. 

461), is amended to read as follows: 

“It is hereby declared that it is a national 
policy to preserve for public use historic sites, 
areas (including sections of cities), build- 
ings, and objects of national, regional, or 
local significance for the inspiration and 
benefit of the people of the United States.” 

Sec. 2, Section 2 of such Act (16 U.S.C. 
1462) is amended by redesignating paragraph 
(k) as paragraph (m) and by adding after 
paragraph (j) the following new paragraphs: 

(K) Carry out (insofar as practicable and 
appropriate) the same duties and functions 
with respect to historic areas (including sec- 
tions of cities) as those which are specified 
in the preceding paragraphs of this section 
with respect to historic sites, buildings, and 
objects. 

“(ly Protect and preserve, in the manner 
provided in section 8 and through the per- 
formance of such other functions of the type 
described in this section as the Secretary 
may deem appropriate, historic sites, areas 
(including sections of cities), buildings, and 
objects of national, regional, or local sig- 
nificance.” 

Sec. 3. Such Act is further amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following new 
section: 


“Sec. 8. (a) Whenever the Secretary re- 
ceives a petition from any State or political 
subdivision thereof, or from the American 
Institute of Architects, the National Trust 
for Historic Preservation, or any other or- 
ganization recognized by the Secretary for 
purposes of this section as being concerned 
with historic preservation, alleging that a 
Federal project or program or a State or local 
project or program financed in whole or in 
part with Federal funds will seriously damage 
or destroy a historical site, area (including a 
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tection of a city), building, or object of na- 
tional, regional, or local significance, or upon 
his own motion, the Secretary shall conduct 
an investigation, which shall include (but 
not be limited to) holding public hearings or 
affording the opportunity for such hearings, 
for the purpose of determining whether or 
not such site, area, building, or object is of 
national, regional, or local historical sig- 
nificance. 

“(b) Whenever the Secretary determines 
under subsection (a) that a site, area, build- 
ing, or object is of national, regional, or local 
historical significance, he shall forthwith de- 
termine whether or not the proposed project 
or program will seriously damage or destroy 
it. 

“(c) Whenever the Secretary determines 
under this section that a site, area, building, 
or object of national, regional, or local his- 
torical significance will be seriously damaged 
or destroyed by a Federal project or program 
(actual or proposed) or by a State or local 
project or program which is or will be 
financed in whole or in part with Federal 
funds, he shall submit such determination 
to the head of the Federal department, 
agency, or instrumentality under the juris- 
diction of which the project or program Is to 
be carried out; and after the receipt of such 
determination the head of such department, 
agency, or instrumentality shall not com- 
mence or further proceed with such project 
or program, or expend or approve the ex- 
penditure of any Federal funds (or further 
Federal funds) for such project or program, 
unless and until such project or program 
has been modified and the plans, specifica- 
tions, and contracts thereunder amended so 
as to provide to the satisfaction of the 
Secretary for the preservation of the historic 
site, area, building, or object involved. Such 
modification or amendment may be made 
notwithstanding any provision of law limit- 
ing the right of a department, agency, or 
instrumentality to modify a project or pro- 
gram or amend plans, specifications, or con- 
tracts, but shall otherwise be subject to all 
the provisions of the law under which the 
project or program is being or will be car- 
ried out.” 

Sec. 4. The Secretary of the Interior, In 
consultation with the American Institute of 
Architects, the National Trust for Historic 
Preservation, and other organizations recog- 
nized by the Secretary as being concerned 
with historic preservation, shall make a con- 
tinuing study of the tax advantages, tech- 
nical and financial assistance, and other in- 
centives which could be provided (by legisla- 
tion and otherwise) to promote and encour- 
age the restoration and preservation of sites, 
areas, buildings, objects, and antiquities in 
the United States of national, regional, or 
local historical significance by the Federal 
Government, and by States, political subdivi- 
sions, private organizations, and individuals, 
giving appropriate consideration to the 
methods which have been used to encourage 
such restoration and preservation in other 
countries and in areas of the United States 
where intensive programs for historic preser- 
vation have been successfully carried out. 


DELAWARE VALLEY 
PROTECTIVE ASSOCIATION, 
Stockton, NJ., September 14, 1959. 
Frans THOMPSON, Jr., 
Member of Congress, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Mr. THOMPSON: In reference to my 
letter of August 8, 1959, with enclosures, in 
regard to the Old Brick Tavern, near Hamp- 
ton, N.J., and your bills H.R. 285 and HR. 
4046, please advise the status of these bills. 
The information is needed for news articles 
I am writing. 2 

Apparently the need for immediate passage 
of these two bills is increasingly realized now 
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that the Federal highway program is again 
underway. The Doylestown (Pa.) Intelli- 
gencer states: "CURTIN backs bill to pro- 
tect shrines!” No mention is made of the 
author or number of the bill, but I assume 
Mr. CurtIN was referring to your proposed 
legislation. 

The Trenton Evening Times (September 
10) story, "Vintage Homes Versus Pikes,” is 
based on the enclosed release which I sent 
out to the New York Times, New Brunswick 
Daily Home News, Newark Evening News, 
Newark Star-Ledger, Easton Express, Hunter- 
don County Democrat, Lambertville Beacon, 
South Rutherford Leader-Free Press, Red 
Bank Register, and Doylestown (Pa.) Intel- 
ligencer. I do not know how many of these 
papers carried the story other than the 
Trenton Times, f 

The Trenton Evening Times of September 
14 carried a followup story on Mr. Trubek's 
plans for restoration of the tavern, 

Lack of awareness on the part of highway 
Officials as to the great loss of historic sites 
and buildings occasioned by current con- 
struction is graphically Mlustrated by the 
Hunterdon County Democrat story of Sep- 
tember 10, which stated: “There was some 
pleading on the part of the auctioneer for 
other bids [on the tavern] on the grounds 
that both the State and Federal Government 
had an Interest in achieving the highest pos- 
sible net return.” Apparently not only was 
Mr. Trubek to be allowed to preserve the 
building as part of our historic heritage, but 
the State and Federal Government were 
urging that he be forced to pay the highest 
possible price for the privilege. 

Best wishes for success in obtaining im- 
mediante passage of your bills. 

Yours sincerely, 
B. A. Sorpy. 
NATIONAL TRUST FOR 
HISTORIC PRESERVATION, 

Washington, D.C., August 19, 1959. 
Mr. B. A. Sorsy, 
DVPA Director for Raven Rock, 
Stockton, NJ. 4 

DEAR Mr. SörBY: Thank you for the carbon 
of your tetter of August 8, to Congressman 
Frank THOMPSON, In., concerning the old 
Brick Tavern, on Route 22. We have been 
informed about the plight of this house 
some time ago, and I enclose carbons of my 
correspondence concerning this important 
landmark. I hope very much that my letters 
to the Federal and State road commission- 
ers may be helpful, and, at your request, I 
am sending a letter to the editor of the 
Democrat, Mr. D. H. Moreau, a copy of which 
is enclosed. 

With all good wishes, 

Sincerely yours, 
Ricuarp H. HOWLAND, 
President. 


[From the Trenton Evening Times, 
Sept. 10, 1959] 
Vintacet Homes Versus PIKES—BATTLE Over 
Historic LANDMARKS 


An angry homeowner watches a group of 
surveyors plot the course of a new turnpike 
or expressway which will surely cut across 
the yard of his old stone farmhouse. 

That scene is repeated as many homcown- 
ers in New Jersey prepare to do battle with 
the State highway department on the age- 
old issue of new roads versus vintage homes, 

The Hunterdon County Historical Society, 
the Delaware Valley Protective Association, 
and Individuals such as D. H. Moreau, editor 
of the Hunterdon County Democrat, have 
been battling the relentless advance of mod- 
ern highways through Hunterdon County's 
historical heritage, 

“No one gets excited about any of this 
unless it hits close to home,” sald one anti- 
highway man. “And by then it's often too 
late.” r 
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One big hope of the homesteader who 1s 
resisting with all his resources the new super- 
highways is a congressional bill now stalled 
in committee, 

Introduced and promoted by Congressman 
Frank THOMPSON, JR, the land-saving bill 
would bar Federal-supported highways 
(which includes most major projects) from 
adversely affecting historical sites, buildings 
and objects of national significance. Thus 
far THompson's bill has gone nowhere, how- 
ever. 

One-fourth of the historical buildings in 
existence in this country in 1941 have been 
destroyed, according to one estimate. 

Pointing up the problem in New Jersey are 
two mammoth Federal-supported highway 
projects soon to be undertaken by the State 
highway department. Both projects will af- 
fect this country's architectural history. 

On Tuesday the historical Old Brick Tav- 
ern in Hunterdon County’s Hampton was 
sold to make way for new Interstate Highway 
78 which will connect Phillipsburg with the 
Holland Tunnel. 

Fortunately for history, Robert Trubek, of 
Clinton, paid $250 to secure the building 
which was built in 1813 to serve as an inn for 
stagecoach travelers between New Brunswick 
and Easton, - 

Trubek, who was the only bidder, will 
spend $20,000 to move the tavern to a new 
site where it will be reconditioned and then 
sold. Any profits will be to the Hunterdon 
County Medical Center in Flemington. 

And a similar preservation move is welling 
up in Shrewsbury, near Bed Bank, where the 
mayor, town council, and residents are try- 
ing desperately to halt the proposed widen- 
ing to four lanes of a two-lane highway in 
the town's center. 

The town is now planning a celebration of 
the 300th anniversary of the Shrewsbury 
Grant issued by King Charles in 1664. Co- 
lonial structures in the town will be reno- 
vated for the celebration, 


— 


[From the Trentonian, Aug. 31, 1959] 
Srex To Save Famep OLD Brick TAVERN 
(By Eleanore Nolan Shuman) 


The fate of the venerable Old Brick Tavern 
at Perryville, 2½ miles west of Clinton, is 
uncertain but public interest is great. Will 
the State raze it after it takes possession 
tomorrow or will some private source provide 
funds to have the structure moved? The 
picturesque building, considered one of the 
best examples of early American architecture 
in Hunterdon County, is important for its 
historic as well as its artistic values. 

Famed as a dining place on the old Bruns- 
wick-Easton Turnpike, the tavern enter- 
tained travelers and traders, Here, it is said, 
thousands of cattle and sheep changed hands 
annually, Just as the landmark became es- 
tablished because of its location on the turn- 
pike, so now it faces extinction because of 
its situation on a modern freeway. U.S. 
Highway 78, under joint Federal and State 
construction, calls for the removal of the 
building for it prevents the construction of 
an underpass at the Jutland-Norton inter- 
section. No crossings are allowed on highway 
level. 

The edifice, an important part of the her- 
itage of New Jersey, was restored faithfully 
by its last two owners, Mr. and Mrs. Francis 
Marckstein, who found the piace in a fright- 


‘ful condition when they purchased it 4 years 


ago. The ballroom, probably the handsomest 
room of the period in Hunterdon, contains a 
mantel, a work of art, that was restored after 
hours of hard and painstaking work. 

The interior details of the house are of 
great merit and the Marcksteins were quite 
encouraged when they sold their home to the 
State last June, because they were told to 
leave everything intact, This led them to 
believe that perhaps some of the valuable 
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items, such as the mantels and trim, might 
be preserved. 

The architecture of the building Is of the 
Colonial period although it was built as late 
as 1813. This is possibly because the archi- 
tect-builder, Cathhart, convinced the original 
Owner that a dignified building would attract 
the genteel carriage and stagecoach trade. 
The building was almost completed in Sep- 
tember 1813 when a courier rode up the 
highway and told the mechanics working on 
the building of the surprise victory of Com- 
modore Oliver Hazard Perry over the British 
Fleet on Lake Erie. The craftsmen who were 
Just putting on the last pair of rafters de- 
Cided to celebrate. They finished their work, 
nalled a small bush on the peak of the roof 
as was the custom, poured some whisky over 
it and christened the place Perryville, which 
name it still retains as a post town. 

The tavern was popular during the pre- 
Civil War period but with the decline of the 
turnpike traffic due to the perfecting of the 
Tallroad, the building, after 1873, was used 
as a dwelling. Since the Marcksteins worked 
on it, the place has been restored to the 
Original. 

Many groups are fighting to keep the 
building intact, particularly the Delaware 
Valley Protective Association, which is 
Pledged to preserve the charm of the Dela- 
Ware Valley. Under the leadership of Hal 
Clark of Doylestown, and Berthold A. Sorby 
Of Rayen Rock, a wealthy donor may be influ- 
enced to contribute toward the moving and 
Conserving of the structure. The under- 
taking is expensive but the building is a 
historic scenic asset that must be preserved. 

The Delaware Valley marches on. Its 
Progress is heartening. Sometimes there is 
a little too much progress and historic 
Values are forgotten. As travelers speed over 
distance-melting superhighways, they seldom 
Consider the old structures they are speeding 
through but the public is beginning to care 
as they realize that our valuable historic 
heirlooms cannot be replaced. 

[From the Hunterdon County Democrat 
Flemington, N.J., Aug. 6, 1959] 
WILL Raze Orp Brick TAVERN 
UNLESS Sreps To Save Ir SOON MATERIALIZE 
(By D. H. Moreau) 

What will happen to the “Brick Tavern” 
at Perryville after the State takes possession 
September 1? 

From all that has been revealed it will 
be razed. Bulidozers will move in and level 
the proud building, reminiscent of a century 
and a half ago when men traveled by stage- 
Coach between New Brunswick and Easton 
and this was one of their stopping places— 
one of the handsomest and finest of its day 
&nd still one of the best examples of colonial 
architecture in this part of New Jersey. 

There is talk, yes, of efforts to save the 
building, but so far they are only in the 
talking stage: for all intents and purposes 
the structure has but 3 weeks to stand. 

Mr. and Mrs. Francis J. Marckstein, who 
bought the building 4 years ago, after receiv- 
ing solemn assurances from officials in the 
highway department that the then existing 
Route 22 would not encroach further in that 
direction, are sick at heart. 

IN PATH OF PROGRESS 

“It has been hard to take. I have shed 
all the tears I am going to shed. We've just 
had to face the fact that we cannot stand in 
the path of ‘progress’ and are trying to be 
Philosophical about it all“, said Mrs. Marck- 
Stein as she ushered us into the commodious 
kitchen of the once popular tayern. In June 
the Marcksteins signed an agreement of sale 
with State highway negotiators. 

The kitchen, like the entire building, was 
in a frightful state when she and her hus- 
band took possession, Skilled in the hand- 
crafts and an engineer in his own right, Mr. 
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Marcksteln starter working on the old bulld- 
ing and continued with the able assistance 
of his wife until well into 1958, when it 
seemed that nothing would dissuade the en- 
gineers from changing the course of the new 
freeway toward which the U.S. Government 
had sppropriated millions. Formerly desig- 
nated FAI 102—it is now U.S. 78 on the of- 
cial records. 
KITGHEN A MUSEUM 

The big kitchen, with its broad fireplace, 
furnished with the utensils gathered by the 
Marcksteins who spent years collecting and 
dealing in antiques, stands as a veritable 
museum—a display that would grabe Wil- 
liamsburg, Va., or Shelburne, Vt. 

As a concession to this modern age Mrs. 
Marckstein had installed a new electric 
range, refrigerator, and some other appli- 
ances, but everything is in keeping with the 
days when meals were prepared in this big 
kitchen for hungry and travel-weary patrons 
of the stagecoaches. These lumbered past, 
bound for Easton and the West, or headed 
for Brunswick and the Raritan River boat to 
. bullding did not have 

dentally, the 
a rine par when the Marcksteins took 

ion. There was electricity, a few 
single bulbs suspended from the ceilings 
served as a reminder that Thomas A. Edison 
had improved on coal-oil lamps and candles. 
Heat has also been installed—but not a pipe 
or a duct is visible. 

LOVELY DOORWAY 


e center room, which in stagecoach 
tee was reception-dining room, is entered 
from the highway through a handsome 
arched doorway, with its heavy six-panel 
door, This was two rooms when the 
Marcksteins took over. A partition had been 
run through its center and the broad fire- 
place had been boarded up for a stove. It is 
quite different now, restored to its original 
simplicity and commodiousness. This room 
is handsomely and comfortably furnished in 
period antiques, including windsor dining 
chairs, an antique table, and upholstered 
easy chairs. There is a simple shelf mantel 
over the wide tapered fireplace. 

At the far end and to the left one enters 
what in former times had been the bar room. 
This originally had been two fooms as there 
were two fireplaces and evidences of a parti- 
tion. The Marcksteins believe these two 
rooms were ladies sitting rooms in the origi- 
nal tavern. A later owner had installed a 
chair rail with wainscoting beneath—as 

rotection from bar customers who were 
at to lean their chairs against the walls. 

The mantel at the south side of this room 
is beautifully designed, giving full evidence 
that the builder and designer of the tavern 
was no ordinary craftsman. The bar was 
long since removed; the records show that 
no license was held there since early in the 
present century. As stated, there is no 

where formerly there was a fire- 

place on the side which served as a combi- 

nation parlor and hali. In one corner a 

stairway leads gracefully to the upper floor. 
GRAND BALLROOM 


two small bedchambers at the 
Sar ‘ena, atop the stairs. To the left you 
enter what is now the large master bed- 
room. The Marcksteins and many who have 
seen the room, believe it once served as a 
ballroom. On this room the builder spared 
nothing when it came to providing a hand- 
some and appealing interior. The ceiling 
is surprisingly high for a room of the pe- 
riod. In the center of the east wall is a 
mantel which has made the mouth of many 
a decorator water. 

“It's the finest I've seen anywhere and I 
have seen a good many,” said Mrs. Marck- 
stein. Its exquisite hand carving is in keep- 
ing with the design of the smaller and less 
ornate mantel on the first floor, And the 
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motif is carried out in door and window 
trim. 


The Marcksteins worked for weeks to bring 
out the detail of this lovely mantel, which 
had been covered with innumerable layers 
of paint of different colors, not to mention 
soot, smoke, and dirt. To top it off, a later 
generation of owners had built a partition 
from wall to wall smack into the 
fireplace and mantel. But they had spared 
this work of expert craftsmanship, Today 
the trim is finished in a lovely Williamsburg 
green and the bedroom furnishings are in 
keeping, including the handsome bedspreads, 
& little rocker-chair crib by the fireplace, 
attractive sidetables, drapes, rugs, and other 
furnishings all of the period. Few museums 
boast a finer interior than this. And it is 
authentic, even to the wide - board floors, all 
hand finished, 

Over the kitchen end there is a single, low- 
cellinged chamber, replacing what in later 
years had been two rooms. The old bulld- 
ing now has 7 rooms, as compared with 11 
when the Marcksteins took over from the 
estate of Mrs. Clarence Zabriskie. The 
Zabriskies had once tilled the surrounding 
acres, now whittled down to a single acre at 
the southwest intersection of the Jutland- 
Norton road and Route 22, 


WHY. PERRYVILLE? 


The history of Brick Tavern and how its 
site got the name Perryville is told in Snell's 
History of Hunterdon and Somerset Counties, 
published in 1881. Snell says in his chapter 
on Union Township: 
was built 
by Cornelius Carhart, along whose lands the 


8 1813. 
at the time ot Commander Perry's victory on 
the news of which was received 
ugh a courier as workmen were putting 
on the last tier of joists, who were so over- 
joyed at hearing of the Victory that when they 
Put on the last pair of rafters and nailed the 


having been added to the tavern. It was a 
place that for many years (until the time of 
railroads) entertained drovers and droves— 
more than any one hotel in all this section 
of country; thousands of cattle and sheep 


annually changed hands here. Railroad 
facilities have in great measure broken up 
the traffic.” 


How come that Brick Tavern is in archi- 
tecture of the colonial, rather than a later 
Period? By 1813 concessions were being 
made by builders to a more modern style. 
Mrs. Marckstein believes that Carhart must 
have been an older man who adhered to the 
colonial style or Possibly the architect- 
builder convinced him that it was worth 
the extra cost to erect a building of more 
dignified style to attract the carriage and 
stagecoach trade. 

As a stopping place for drovers, the inn 
may have been found a bit too dignified and 
stylish—leading to interior changes like mak- 
ing two sitting rooms into a larger barroom 
and cobbling the ball room into two bed- 
chambers, / 

HARDESTY HOUSE 

But tradition says that the Brick Tay- 
€rn catered to the inner man only. The old 
Hardesty House, farther west a few hundred 
yards and on the opposite side of the road 
and erected in 1843, put the drovers and the 
stagecoach patrons up overnight after they 
had been wined and dined at Brick Tavern. 
Here Monroe DeMott, Clinton real estate 
broker, who a few years ago restored Hardesty 
House, found plenty of evidence that lots of 
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patrons, horses, and cattle had been accom- 
modated, 

The big buildings back of Hardesty House 
burned last year. The barn, 80 feet long, 
had many stalls for horses and a carriage 
house, 150 feet long, with more than ample 
space for coaches and wagons. Hardesty 
House had plenty of rooms also for accommo- 
dating the drovers and travelers, 4 

When Mr. DeMott was excavating near 
Hardesty House he uncovered one of the old 
turnpike mileposts with the legend “32 MI. 
to Brunswick." He set it in concrete and 
it now graces the front yard of the house, 
now owned by Wintrop Clement. 

TAVERN SIGN 


The swinging tavern sign which formerly 
bung on the turnpike side of Brick Tavern 
now graces the walls of the Hunterdon 
County Historical Society in Flemington. Its 
weathered face bears the likeness of “Old 
Hickory! —eneral Andrew Jackson. 

Dr. I, S. Cramer, late of Flemington, res- 
cued the sign years ago and it was given to 
the Historical Society for its collection of 
antiquities. 

There had been at least two buildings 
across the Jutland road on the opposite cor- 
ner—a blacksmith shop and barn. Only one 
of these remains. 

The more popular entrance to the tavern 
in the days when it still served as a licensed 
place of refreshment was through the door in 
the west end. This formerly had a broader 
porch with a peak roof, as evidence in the 
brickwork shows, The bar was long since re- 
moved but the legend persists that it was a 
lively place—and at times a place of great 
solemnity. 

THE WAKE 

Once the proprietor, one Peter Mulvey, 
patronized his own barrel a bit to excess 
and out. His patrons solicitously 
lifted the proprietor’s bulk to the top of the 
bar, folded his arms, placed candles either 
side of him as for a wake. When Mulvey 
came to and noted the joke that was being 
played on him he quickly cleaned house of 
the jokesters. 

David Wean and his sister, Miss Ella Wean, 
of Pittstown, whose uncle's wife was a 
daughter of Peter Mulvey, recall haying vis- 
ited the place when the Mulveys were there. 
Mr. Wean remembers 55 or 60 years ago when 
the hotel was conducted on the premises. To 
the best of the recollection of members of 
the Mulvey family, Peter conducted the tav- 
ern about 11 years, commencing in about 
1874. At that time the farm contained about 
100 acres. 

Published records of the line of ownership 
fail to show Mulvey’s ownership, 


PRIOR OWNERS 


Cornelius Carhart, Jr., cold the tavern and 
100 acres April 1, 1833, to Daniel VanSyckel. 
The price was $4,661.77. Earlier deeds show 
that the elder Carhart had sold his son four 
parcels between 1794 and 1805, 8 years before 
the tavern was erected. 

VanSyckel owned the property until 1864 
when John T. Leigh bought it for $7,000 and 
resold it the next year to Joseph VanSyckel 
for €8,450. Two years later Joseph Van- 
Syckel sold it to Joseph Stires for $9,000. 
Those were boom (post-Civil War) times. 
The railroad had not yet made its impact on 
turnpike travel. 

By 1870 the crash had come and traffic had 
gone to the rails. Richard Bellis, sheriif, 
took over, selling the property to Mary Tay- 
lor, who in turn in 1873 sold it to Cornelius 
V. Hall. Apparently the Taylors had been 
tenants before Mary Taylor bought, because 
& map printed in 1851 shows the building 
and the legend “S. Taylor Hotel.” Another 
township map of 1860 designates the site 
with the name “John M. Leigh.” 

In 1879 H. C. Beldon, sheriff, conveyed the 
Property back to Mary Taylor and in 1889 
the sheriff, this time John T. Cox, stepped 
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in, selling the property to the executors of 
Charles T. Tomlinson, deceased, William 
Deremer bought the place in 1902 and soon 
conveyed it to Clarence A. Zabriskie. The 
latter family never conducted a hotel there 
but used it as a farmhouse, and after his 
death Clarence’s widow, Mary J. Zabriskie, 
continued to live there. In 1955 the Marck- 
steins became the owners. 
THE FUTURE? 

The Marcksteins plan to move soon to a 
dwelling in Petticoat Lane, between Annan- 
dale and Cokesbury, which they bought re- 
cently from Andrew Fox. Mr. and Mrs, 
Marckstein have been given not the slight- 
est clue as to the State’s plans for “Brick 
Tavern.” They were told that everything 
in the building must be left intact, which 
has encouraged them to feel that some of 
the valuable items, such as the mantels and 
trim, may be preserved. The Marcksteins, 
when told that the building stood in the 


-highway’s path, inquired into the possi- 


bility of moving the structure. They found 
that it would have to be encased in a 
steel framework for reinforcement and 
would have to be moved in two sections, the 
kitchen wing being separated from the main 
structure. They said that lack of nearby 
property on which it could be placed and the 
necessity of removing electric power lines to 
provide clearance, discouraged them. 

Recently some individuals have given 
further study to the possibilities of moving 
the house in the direction of “The Hens- 
foot,” near the Jutiand school and preserv- 
ing it for some public purpose or selling it 
eventually, any net return to go to a charity. 
These plans are still nebulous. 

It looks at this writing as though, soon 
after September 1, the bulldozers will take 
over. 


Needed: A Department of Science 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Rrcorp a state- 
ment which I made concerning the need 
for a Department of Science. 


There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

NEEDED: A DEPARTMENT OF SCIENCE 


More than 2 years ago, before the adjourn- 
ment of the Ist session of the 85th Congress, 
the Committee on Government Operations, 
through its Subcommittee on Reorganiza- 
tion, of which I was chairman, undertook a 
study directed toward the reorganization of 
the civilian science program of the Federal 
Government. That was 2 months or more 
before Sputnik No. 1 was sent into orbit by 
the U.S.S.R. 

Immediately following this important de- 
velopment in the science field, which indi- 
cated that the Soviet Union was far ahead 
of the United States in the space field, there 
was a tremendous upsurge of public opinion 
in support of immediate action to eliminate 
existing deficiencies in the civilian science 
program of this country. 

Pursuant to action taken by the Commit- 
tee on Government Operations, the Subcom- 
mittee on Reorganization developed legisla- 
tion entitled “The Science and Technology 
Act of 1958,” which was Introduced In the 
2d session of the 85th Congress as 8. 3126, 
This bill proposed the creation of a Depart- 
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ment of Science and Technology; Standing 
Committees on Science and Technology In 
the Congress; to establish National Institutes 
of Scientific Research; to authorize a pro- 
gram of Federal Joan and loan insurance for 
college or university education in the psysi- 
cal and biological sciences, mathematics, and 
engineering; to authorize the establishment 
of scientific programs outside of the United 
States; and for other purposes. 

The program outlined in the report sub- 
mitted to the Senate in the form of a 
Senate document (S. Doc. 90, 85th Cong.) 
resulted in many legislative actions de- 
signed to carry out the objectives set forth 
in Senate Document 90. In furtherance of 
the program the Subcommittee on Reorgani- 
zation held hearings on certain aspects of the 
civilian science activities, particularly as they 
related to the Federal Government's docu- 
mentation program, and issued a summary of 
actions taken by the Commmittee on Gov- 
ernment Operations and other committees 
of the Congress soon after the convening of 
the 86th Congress. This was printed as Sen- 
ate Report No. 120 of the 86th Congress on 
March 23, 1959. Although a number of con- 
structive actions have been taken to bring 
about improvement in the civillan science 
structure of the Federal Government and 
certain new agencies have been created, there 
still remains much overlapping and dupli- 
cation among the existing Federal agencies 
and it is essential that the necessary reor- 
ganizations be effected without further delay. 

Among the steps already taken to accom- 
plish necessary reorganizations in the civil- 
jan science field was the appointment of a 
Special Assistant to the President for Science 
and Technology; the creation of the Presi- 
dent's Advisory Committees on Science and 
Technology and on Government Organiza- 
tion; the Interdepartmental Committce on 
Scientific Research and Development, later 
superseded by the Federal Council for 
Science and Technology; the extension of 
the authority of the NACA through the crea- 
tion of the National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration, and the establishment of 
Committees on Science in the House and 
Senate. 

While these steps have been helpful and 
undoubtedly are n actions toward 
accomplishing the overall objectives of per- 
fecting Government operations in the field of 
science, further consideration must be given 
to still existing inadequacies not only in 
these agencies but in other areas which 
must be coordinated with operations of a 
similar or related character and reorganized 
under more cohesive administrative controls. 

There are approximately 50 agencies which 
perform some science and research activities 
having direct application to the overall 
science program of the Government. In 
addition to the four Presidential advisory 
groups dealing with science, there are three 
major Independent science agencies or com- 
missiong, the National Science Foundation, 
the NASA, and the AEC, and more than 40 
components of other departments and agen- 
cles which operate science and engineering 
programs supposedly related to the major 
departmental mission for which the depart- 
ments were established, or for which special 
agencies were created. Some of these intor- 
nal agencies, such as the National Bureau 
of Standards, Office of Technical Services in 
the Department of Commerce and science 
functions of other departments which are 
performing services not directly associated 
with the primary mission or even related 
functions of the departments in which they 
are now located. Consequently, they do not 
receive the technical administrative direc- 
tion necessary to insure operation at their 
highest potential. On the other hand, some 
of these internal agencies, which include 
the National Institutes of Health, the Agri- 
cultural Research Service, the Advanced Re- 
search Projects Agency, and the Science Ad- 
visor to the Secretary of State, perform serv- 
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ices which most authorities on science pro- 


grams of the Government feel do have direct 
application to the program areas of the re- 
spective departments in which they are lo- 
cated and should retain their present status. 

From the beginning, the committee, in its 
studies of these problems, studiously avoided 
involying the civilian science activities with 
the applied science and research programs of 
the military departments which pertain to 
National defense and come within the juris- 
diction of other committees, or with advisory 
or coordinating agencies or officials within 
the Executive Office of the President per- 
forming high administrative and policy func- 
tions under the direction of the President. 

The major objective of the Science and 
Technology Act of 1958, which I introduced 
88 chairman of the Subcommittee on Re- 
Organization and International. Organiza- 
tions, was to bring about, under a Secretary 
at the Cabinet level, coordination and cen- 
tralization of those Federal activities in the 
field of basic civilian science, now scattered 
among existing departments, as well as those 
which had grown haphazardly following 
World Wer II. 

The Subcommittee on Reorganization has 
Continued to press for action by the Con- 
gress during the past 2 years on its original 
Proposal to create a Department of Science 
and Technology. Early in the 86th Con- 
gress a bill was introduced, S. 676, to create 
such a Cabinet post, Hearings were held 
on this and related measures, during which 
it developed that there were so many vary- 
ing points of view as to whether a Depart- 
ment of Science should be established and 


as to what Federal activities should be in- 


Corporated within such a Department, that 
the committee proposed that a commission 
Patterned after the Hoover Commission on 
Reorganization of the Executive Branch. of 
the Government should be created to rec- 
ommend legisiation designed to reorganize 
the civilian sclence programs of the Federal 
Government, That bill, S. 1851, Calendar 
No. 400, was reported favorably to the Senate 
On June 18, 1959, and has been pending on 
the calendar since that date. 

According to a news release issued Sep- 
tember 11, the British Government is now 
Proposing to establish a Cabinet post on 
Science. This action is strikingly opposite 
from the position taken by the U.S. Gov- 
ernment, which refuses to take the lead in 
establishing a coordinated science program 
Within the Pederal Government. The British 
Science Mission, attached to the British Em- 
bassy in Washington, has secured from the 
Committee on Government Operations full 


details regarding that committee's studies, 


and recommendations and, although our 
Government has failed to recognize the fàil- 
ings of the present program and the urgent 
necessity of taking aggressive and construc- 
tive action, the British have utilized the 
very same material to accomplish the ob- 
Jectives of the legislation this committee 
has been advocating. 

It took a sputnik to get action on other 
areas of the original science and technology 
Act proposed by the committee in the 85th 
Congress. I trust that the new moon rocket 
Which has been successfully launched by 
the Soviet Union will awaken this Congress 
to the need for action without further delay. 
poh mares that there Is little chance to — 

on on the bill proposed by the mmi 
on Government Oparationk this session, but 
I feel that it is my duty to point up to the 
Senate that there Is presently pending, and 


has been pending on the Senate Calendar 


for more than 2 months, constructive legis- 
lation which, had it been approved as rec- 
ommended, would have placed the United 
States in a far more advanced position to 
meet the challenge of Soviet science than 
Will be possible when the Congress recon- 
venes next yoar, 
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Washington Report 
EXTENSION OFT REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, those who 
know human and monetary values are 
the same, despite political slogans, will 
be interested in this editorial from the 


Dallas Morning News: 

VALUED BY YARBOROUGH 

(By Lynn Landrum) 

YarsoroucH is proud that he and 
8 1 Congress defeated the so-called 
budget experts by voting to unbalance the 
budget to the extent of $50 million for loans 
to indigent colleges so that they could con- 
struct more classrooms, thereby increasing 
their insolvency further. 

“One of the greatest deterrents to progress 
in our time, says the Senator, “ts the so- 
called budget experts who know the price of 
everything but the value of nothing, We 
have defeated these so-called experts. We 
put human values above monetary values 
when we passed the housing bill with a start 
toward building college classrooms and prop- 
er housing for the aged. 

The columntator attended classes at the 
University of Texas at a time when pine plank 
shacks were lettered instead of numbered 
serially. And the alphabet was barely able 
to take care of the structures. The column- 
tator is unable to say that the shacks ma- 
terlally lowered the intellectual content of 
the lectures delivered in these substandard 
edifices. It may be that marbled halis and 
carved masterpieces would have feasted the 
mind and charmed the soul. The column- 
tator doesn’t know. At the time, the elbows 
of his coat.and the seat of his breeches were 
shiny from age and use. But, inside, he 
took what the professor said, turned it over, 
tugged at the seams, sniffed it—and won- 
dered how much of it was hand-me-down 
wisdom and how much was homespun truth. 
And that, for him, was education. 

The pine boards and the leaky roof were 
incidental and unimportant then. They 
have never seemed important since—except 
as a sort of visible and palpable evidence that 
there is a limit to what the taxpayer can 
pay for. 

Human values? Is it a human value that 
every dollar Senator Yarsorovucn adds to the 
budget deficit detracts from the columnta- 
insurance values when the time 
widow has to live on those 


es? 
1 it numan value that every time Sen- 


Y nds money the Nation hasn't got 
a SR, the loss which the columnta- 
tor’s savings have sustained because his series 
E bonds won't cash out for as much buying 
power as the columntator put into them 10 
o? 
Ne human value that every time Sen- 
ator Y gets generous with money that the 
Treasury doesn't have he ls carrying out the 
policy of two enemies of the American way 
of life, Harry Hopkins and Joseph Stalin? 
Harry the Hop said: “We shall spend and 
spend and elect and elect.” 
Stalin said: “America will spend itself into 
bankruptcy and fall into our hands like a ripe 
tum." 
= And Senator Y says: “We put human values 
above monetary values.” er, nik 
Ought America to play Russian roulette 
with national bankruptcy as the loaded 
cylinder? 
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What Is the Truth About Russia? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, what is the 
truth about Russia? What are the peo- 
ple like? How do they live? What do 
they want? Are they a menace to us? 
Should we suddenly change our way of 
thinking about them and relax our 
guard? How far can we trust Mr. 
Khrushchev? 

These are hard questions to answer. 
There are too many conflicting ideas and 
reports. It is difficult to know what to 
believe. Iam one of the increasing num- 
ber who have been to Moscow. In a brief 
time these are things I saw. 

A church built for 800, crowded to 
overflowing with an estimated 2,500 who 
filled every inch of space. They stood 
in the aisles and spilled out into the 
streets from every entrance in a drizzling 
rain. And this was one of three 2-hour 
services held during the day. This in a 
Communist nation where God is not 
recognized and there is no religion ex- 
cept service to the state. But here in 
this crowded church were no police, no 
visible threat to the search for God. And 
never have I seen more hunger for God 
or a greater yearning for hope of the 
future than in that gathering in Com- 
munist Moscow. 

The service was Protestant and there 
was much to carry me back to childhood 
country services I had known in the 
United States. The distinguished, beard- 
ed old minister read each line of the 
hymns, followed in beautiful chorus by 
the voices of the congregation. A large 
communion cup was passed—it was first 
Sunday—with a napkin which each wor- 
shipper used to wipe the lip of the cup 
before passing it on. The wine was 
real—no grape juice imitation—and it 
seemed to me some parishioners took a 
bigger drink than custom required. 

But tragedy walked heavily in that 
church despite its overflow crowd and 
the hunger for God in the faces of the 
people. There were almost no young 
people; almost no men—only women, old 
women. The young people have other 
things, other beliefs, to occupy their 
minds. The men are afraid for their 
jobs, or their standing. 

The Communists oppressed all re- 
ligious services at first. Not only are they 
atheistic, but the church in Russia was 
too closely associated with the ruling 
class. The czars were held next to God. 
Now the Communists allow religious 
services, but discourage them. As i re- 
sult, Moscow which had 400 churches 
before the Red revolution, now has 40 
with twice as many people in the city. 
-But the training of ministers and priests 
is starting again. 

At the other end of the scale are the 
children. They are being taught to live 
without God. Fresh, apparently happy, 
well fed and carefree, they looked very 
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much like the children of the democra- 
cies, except that most dressed uniformly 
and the boys wore the emblem of the 
hammer and sickle. For 10 years they 
go to school 6 days a week, with course 
work much more rigorous and intensive 
than ours. Languages, math, and sci- 
ence are stressed throughout, Then the 
good ones are screened for trade school 
and university, the others go into the 
labor force. ‘There are no frills. The 
children are educated—not entertained. 
These 10 years are considered the equiva- 
lent of 12 of ours. In fact, some have 
said these 10 years leave Soviet children 
as well educated as junior college grad- 
uates in the United States. 

| The result, an indoctrinated, disci- 
plined, and highly trained citizenry 
drilled for the job on hand and well pre- 
pared for it. Is this a process to be 
emulated by the democracies? Certainly 
net. But it is a process which can well 
get the most out of the minds and bodies 
of people who live in a controlled econ- 
omy. Church going is a voluntary thing 
which has come into disrepute in Russia. 
Not so education. It is a fetish but a 
required one, which instills doctrine 
much more firmly than the knouts of 
the czars or Stalin's firing squads. 

I saw the Russian Fair in New York 
City and I saw the U.S, Exhibition in 
Moscow. Both were very good exhibits. 
I am confident ours was well worth the 
money we spent. It contains some strik- 
ingly American things. One of these was 
the Circorama which was a circular 
building in which the audience was com- 
pletely surrounded by a moving picture 
of Americana. It was a magnified and 
tremendously effective improvement on 
cinerama. A thrilling panorama of 
American scenes completely surrounded 
the audience and you had the sensation 
of being on a moving platform which 
took you from one end of America to the 
other, The typical American home and 
American automobiles were big sensa- 
tions. So were many other items. 

Two million seven hundred thousand 
people saw our exhibition in 6 weeks. 
Many thousands had to be turned away. 
Much more is known about America in 
Russia today as a result of the American 
Exhibition. To the Americars who 
viewed it and doubtless to many Rus- 
sians it was not perfect. There were too 
many pictures instead of actual objects. 
The Russians have seen pictures of their 
own advanced achievements and those 
of the satellite nations. They are much 
more impressed with something they can 
touch and examine, I felt that our art 
selection as a whole was poor. In no 
sense did it measure up to Russian paint- 
ings at the New York Fair, and I ex- 
pressed a frank dislike for some of the 
examples of modern art which were dis- 
played. One of the fair officials told me 
he had actually seen Russians stand and 
look at those paintings with tears in their 
eyes. I told him it was enough to make 
most anybody cry. 

There were things in the Russian fair 
in New York which were very skillfully 
interlaced with propaganda. There 
were folksy examples of beautiful every- 
day products such as laces and ceramics 
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which appeal to nearly everyone. The 
first book in the Russian book section 
was an Orthodox Russian Bible. They 
stressed free medical care which touches 
home to every person who has paid a 
high medical bill in the United States. 
They pointed up their educational sys- 
tem, the existence of which many Amer- 
icans are just beginning to learn. 

They used an easy to reach well known 
New York building. Our exhibition was 
housed in a more inaccessible park in 
buildings which had to be speedily de- 
signed and built. They were striking, 
but they did not measure up in the eyes 
of the Russians to a series of unusually 
beautiful, permanent: exhibition build- 
ings which were designed for each of the 
24 Republics in the Soviet empire as part 
of a perpetual fair. This would be equiv- 
alent to a fair in Washington with sep- 
arate buildings to house and set forth 
the history of products of each of the 
50 States of the Union. 

The Russians have an ability to put 
their best foot forward and to disguise 
and hide the shabby facts of life which 
still exist for the great majority of their 
people. For instance they can line up 
almost as many jet airliners on the Mos- 
cow Airport as can be found in all the 
remainder of Europe or America com- 
bined. This is impressive but it does 
not compensate for rough, muddy roads, 
truck or horse drawn transportation, and 
slow, inadequate train service which most 
of the populace must depend upon. 

In their battle to make Moscow the 
showplace of the Russian empire, they 
have lined a few main streets with huge, 
many storied, impressive appearing 
apartment buildings. Perhaps these are 
just a facade. Certainly they are not 
the deep solidly constructed buildings of 
the United States, but they are there and 
a few years ago they were nonexistent. 
Many more are under construction. But 
wherever you turn, just a block away 
still stand the poor, small, crowded struc- 
tures in which most of the populace still 
lives, with several families taking turns 
at each bathroom and kitchen. Con- 
struction, which some call good and 
others bad, is proceeding rapidly and 
each day brings improvement. High 
rents, which are the bane of existence in 
so many places are nonexistent here. 
Rents are graduated at about 5 to 7 per- 
cent of the earnings of the tenant. 

Moscow boasts a subway system which 
undoubtedly is the best in the world. 
The stations are showplaces of glass and 
marble. Perhaps this offers pride in 
communal achievement with offsets 
crowded living and sometimes outdoor 
privies and community wells. 

To search out the bad and ignore the 
accomplishments in Russia would be 
foolhardy. They are making progress 
and their progress is accelerating. The 
unveiling of the MIG 15 during the Ko- 
rean war was the first concrete demon- 
stration of this progress. It astounded 
our alreraft designers by its capabilities 
and numbers. Then came the sputniks 
with more spectacular and equally un- 
anticipated accomplishments. Russian 
diplomatic and propaganda gains have 
not been accidental. They are just as 
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well planned and just as spectacular. 
The Russians play a shrewd, hard, pa- 
tient game in which the left hand pro- 
fesses not to know what the right is 
doing. 

Because Russia historically is a back- 
ward nation in which many millions live 
under hardship and oppression; and be- 
cause we are reluctant to assoicate suc- 
cess with a form of government hostile 
to our own, we are accustomed to under- 
estimate the Russians. We overlook the 
fact that they have produced many great 
leaders whose brilliance was lost in the 
nearer glitter of Western statesmen and 
scientists. Now we know Russia can 
produce great accomplishments when 
they concentrate on specific objectives. 

Russian industry has, of course, con- 
centrated on weapons of war, with pri- 
mary stress on missiles and other new 
superweapons. Trucks and heavy farm 
equipment have had major attention. 
Gradually, as tooling up has progressed, 
there has been a shift toward produc- 
tion of consumer goods and export items. 
The fact that factories may be outdated 
and unsafe is of no consequence where 
manpower is unlimited and no value is 
placed on human life. Their jets may 
be inefficient, but they provide swift links 
with the farflung corners of the Russian 
Empire. Production all along the line 
is low compared with ours and methods 
are often crude, but there is no unem- 
ployment, and costs are unimportant to 
a government which owns everything. 
In Russia every shoulder has been put 
behind the same wheel. There are no 
dissenters. Stalin liquidated them. His 
successor wears a velvet glove, but it still 
covers an iron hand. 

By our standards, the people live very 
poorly. Their food is principally cab- 
bage, potatoes, and bread. Meat once 
or twice a week is the rule. But I did 
not see anyone who appeared hungry. 
There is a system of social security for 
those who cannot work. The clothing 
of the people is plain and unattractive. 
But I saw no one in rags. Cosmetics 
seldom are seen, and equally scarce is the 
hair styling of the West. Their furni- 
ture is limited and generally poor, but 
there are radios and a surprising num- 
ber of television sets. They have com- 
mercial transportation and some free- 
dom of movement. This adds up to a 
far different story than that of life under 
the czars. In simple truth, the Russian 
people—unattractive as the picture may 
be to us—are better off than they have 
ever been. They are harnessed to their 
wheel of life, but they are beginning to 
enjoy advantages which they never knew 
before, and they are told by the best 
propagandists in the world that condi- 
tions will continue toimprove. Actually, 
Russia has always been a police state, 
The czars and the ruling class held the 
power of life and death over their fright- 
ened and miserable subjects. Stalin 
feared them to a specific pattern of de- 
velopment and intensified the power of 
the police. Now there is some relaxation 
of severity; the people breathe more 
easily and find it pleasing. By Ameri- 
can standards, they still are a backward 
people, but they do not know anything 
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about American standards and have not 
had much chance to learn. We should 
give them that chance at every oppor- 
tunity. 

Neither they nor the satellite people 
will revolt, There is not anything to 
revolt with. There is no prospect of 
help if they were to revolt. Russian 
troops are everywhere. The puppet gov- 
ernments know which side their bread 
is buttered on and play the Communist 
line without deviation. Contrary to gen- 
eral belief, the satellite forces are not 
equipped with the newest Soviet. weap- 
ons. There is always the chance they 
might go over to the other side in a real 
showdown. But Hungary demonstrated 
the chances for a real showdown between 
East and West ate exceedingly remote, 
and no one wants to risk being another 
Hungary. As conditions improve a lit- 
tle—and they also are improving in the 
satellite nations—there is less likelihood 
of revolt. Hunger and misery as a cause 
for revolt are gradually being reduced. 
The people of the satellites in many in- 
Stances knew better days before World 
War II than they have known under 
communism. But their conditions now 
are better than at any time since they 
came under Communist domination. 

In Russia there is no private owner- 
ship of land. All land and buildings 
were seized by the state, without com- 
Pensation to the owners. Those who re- 
sisted were exterminated or imprisoned. 
The former owner of the American Em- 
bassy in Moscow, now leased by the 
United States, was smarter than most. 
He traded title to his property for a 
visa. This procedure for communiza- 
tion of property was part of Lenin’s 
hatred for all who cast a longer shadow 
than he, but he masked it under his 
interpretation of Marxism. Now there 
is a slight shift away from this pattern. 
A person who is in favor may under 
some conditions lease a small plot of 
ground to work in his spare time, or 
even to build a house on. Savings ac- 
counts are encouraged. Investments 
generally are in government bonds, on 
some of which 34% percent interest. is 
paid. Those who receive interest gen- 
erally are selected by nationwide lot- 
tery. There is some installment buying, 
but mostly on a layaway plan in which 
the merchandise is held by the seller un- 
til purchase is completed. 

Normally a worker progresses by 8c- 
complishing the work quotas which are 
assigned to him. Nearly all work is on 
a piecework basis. Basic salaries gen- 
erally are about the same for all except 
highly trained personnel such as doc- 
tors and engineers, Theirs runs higher. 
The starting scale appears to range from 
less than 300 rubles per month for some 
unskilled workers to more than 5,000 
for a few top technical and scientific 
people and artisans. By diligent work 
and by enjoying the favor of the party 
leaders a person may progress up the 
Scale until he has doubled his starting 
Salary or a little more. In the same 
way he can get better living quarters. 
Some can earn considerably more than 
the official scale. These include den- 
tists, artists who are allowed to earn 
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extra income and Communist officials. 

Women workers are seen everywhere 
in Russia, often doing the most menial 
types of work. Women street cleaners 
appear to predominate.- Others work in 
the fields. They appear to do the same 
work as men in road and building con- 
struction. Many are also found in fields 
requiring top skills. It is said that 
women doctors predominate. 

Since the economy is state owned and 
controlled, there is no requirement to 
show a profit. Service therefore may be 
and often is poor in public places. In 
the hotels this is particularly evident. 
Redtape and regulation are rampant, 
and an attempt to cut through or bypass 
the redtape just produces additional de- 
lays. There is no other stone-faced in- 
difference to match that of the Russian 
bureaucrat. 

The press, the radio, and the TV are 
strictly controlled. There is only one 
line of thought, the carefully censored 
party line. Everything published or 
printed must conform. 

The Russian is a reserved individual. 
In public he is not in any sense an extro- / 
vert. But for the most part the people 
give the impression that they would like 
to be friendly. Time after time I led 
off with a smile and a word of greeting 
to individuals. Usually, after a some- 
what startled look and a delay of a sec- 
ond or two, there would be an answering 
half smile and some response in Russian. 
On a few occasions there appeared to be 
mild hostility, but no general animosity. 

Movements in Russia are less re- 
stricted probably than at any previous 
time. You are given the idea that you 
can go anywhere and see anything you 
want, But you will find that you are 
being shuttled into certain carefully se- 
lected areas where you will be shown the 
best side of everything. If you suggest 
or request diversion into other areas you 
will begin to encounter excuses and slow- 
downs. If you insist on going where you 
are not wanted you may not be told it is 
impossible, but things just seem to hap- 
pen to-your plans. Your waiter will 
begin to take twice as long as he normally 
would to serve you. Your Intourist guide 
and car may become lost before you start 
the trip or may take an entirely different 

after it is started. 

9251 has been said ses somes at oy 

few people ussia are - 
def This is true and deliberate. 
The Soviet leaders have complete con- 
trol of the masses and do not want too. 
much competition at the top. The party 
pie can be sliced only so many ways. A 
few likely prospects are allowed to join 
the party, notably among the young but 
most people make no effort to do so. 
They assume government is out of their 
hands and none of their business. 

Scattered throughout the Soviet satel- 
lites there are remnants of the former 
governing class and former property 
owners. In Russia nearly all of these 
were liquidated or driven out, It is 
terribly depressive to talk with one of 
these because they are people who live 
without hope. Most of them live from 
hand to mouth and know there is no hope 
of change for better. Their property 
was taken from them without compensa- 
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tion. Their jobs are gone. The people 
whom they formerly looked upon as in- 
feriors now dictate their livelihood. 
They do not make it an easy existence. 

All along the line communism main- 
tains a solid grip on the countries behind 
the Iron Curtain. There is no reason 
to expect political miracles. There is 
no more likelihood of a quick shift in 
policy behind the Iron Curtain than 
there is reason to anticipate the democ- 
racies will turn to socialism. There are 
no nations which are in position to break 
away from Communist dictatorship. 
Any that try will be subjugated with 
varying degrees of ruthlessness. Hun- 
gary and Poland are the extremes in 
the way in which satellites are dealt 
with, but the grip of communism is just 
as secure in each for the time being. 
State socialism is an accomplished fact 
with which we shall have to live for an 
indeterminate time. Possibly as con- 
ditions improve and as the people learn 
more of life in the democracies they will 
demand and get more of the better things 
in life. But this will take time, 

To look for a sudden overthrow of 
communism, supported as it is by vast 
military organizations which dominate 
a defenseless population is to refuse to 
look facts in the face. It is equally un- 
realistic to think that communism is 
looking for a war with the democracies. 
The Soviets are doing too well without 
a war. They will use it only as a last 
resort. But in the meantime they have 
concentrated on massive’ weapons of 
destruction and in their ability to over- 
run vast territories if necessary. And 
there will continue to be one instance 
after another where the Communists 
bite off bits and pieces of territories all 
over the face of the globe. 

When Khrushchev said, “We'll bury 
you,” he simply meant socialism will tri- 
umph over capitalism and that the Com- 
munist hierarchy fully believes. Whether 
by fair means or foul is of no conse- 
quence. With them the advantages of 
communism is a religion—the only re- 
ligion they recognize. There is no oppo- 
sition party to offer the people an alter- 
mate course. It is state socialism or 
nothing. The populace knows nothing 
about the advantages of capitalism. 
They get steady doses of propaganda for 
their system of government and against 
ours. Anyone who disagrees too openly 
finds himself in prison. A few years ago 
he would have been shot. That is some 
improvement. The fly in the ointment 
is the fact that conditions of the people 
behind the Iron Curtain are improving. 
It is hard to argue with even a little suc- 
cess when we have nothing else to offer 
them. 

Now this final word. To return to the 
democracies is like a breath of fresh air. 
Not only do you see the difference; you 
feel the difference. Instinctively you find 
yourself taking a closer look at America 
and all that it offers to each of us. The 
important thing is that America not for- 
get its own objectives, its own capabil- 
ities, its own accomplishments. When 
the great Franklin D. Roosevelt said, 
“We have nothing to fear but fear itself,” 
he might well have included this new 
threat from a new ideology. America is 
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far, far ahead in nearly all the things 
which make for good living and provide 
cpportunity for the individual. If we 
falter now, it will be our own fault. 
There may well be a requirement for belt 
tightening. Competition from abroad, 
both in trade and in world leadership is 
certain to increase and to become more 
difficult to meet. We must be geared to 
take these in our stride by dedication to 
our ideals and by renewed determina- 
tion to preserve them, Unlimited re- 
sources still lie within our reach. We 
stand at the threshold of a rich civili- 
zation which, with proper guidance, can 
become a universal civilization. Our 
system demonstrably works better for 
the good of the greatest number. The 
American ideal, remote for many, yet at- 
tainable, beckons to all mankind. 


The President of Rutgers University 
Calls for an Educational and Cultural 
Commission in New Jersey 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, New Jersey's quest for culture 
was discussed by the New York Herald 
Tribune in an editorial on September 
14, 1959, with particular reference to a 
speech given by Dr. Mason W. Gross, 
president of Rutgers University of New 
Jersey, at the annual meeting of the 
Constitutional Convention Association of 
New Jersey. 

The editorial writer advises us that— 

It's perfectly true that few New Yorkers 
find it necessary to cross the Hudson on 
purely intellectual pursuits. 


And makes the further point that— 

New Jersey's trouble seems to be that it 
lies between two of America’s most flourish- 
ing cultural centers, New York and Phila- 
delphla. 


The New York Herald Tribune edi- 
torial concludes by saying that— 

We hope Dr. Gross succeeds in transform- 
ing New Jersey into a cultural hotbed. 
We will watch him with sympathy and an- 
ticipation from our own oasis. `~ 


What provoked this and other edito- 
rials was the proposal by Dr. Gross that 
an educational and cultural commission 
be established in New Jersey, to advise 
New Jersey in its quest for culture. In 
an effiort to obtain some background 
information on what such a commission 
might accomplish I have turned to a 
New York State proposal for a cultural 
commission. New York Assemblyman 
Bentley Kassal in an illuminating letter 
in the New York Times of June 22, 1959, 
declares that 

For the past 3 years, as a member of the 
State legislature, in cosponsorship with 
Senator MacNeil Mitchell, I have introduced 
bills aimed at creating a New York State 
Arts Council. It was my intention to 
have the State appropriate $500,000 for the 
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encouragement and support of cultural ac- 
tivities after a similar sum has been raised 
by voluntary contributions. 


Assemblyman Kassal goes on to say 
that 

It is intellectual blindness to deny the 
government role in cultural matters. With 
a constantly shrinking workweek, and an 
inevitable increase in leisure time, ways must 
be found to channel people's spare time and 
energy into constructive activities. 

The development and growth of New York 
as a cultural center must redound to the 
benefit of its citizens. If we wish to retain 
the television industry, ald in the produc- 
tion of apparel and architectural designs, 
increase tourism and travel to the State, it 
is necessary that we help New York become 
the cultural center of the world. * * * The 
Governor himself recognized this urgent 
need in his annual message to the legisla- 
ture this year and it is hoped that this part- 
nership of government and private citizens 
will shortly bring fruit in the creation of 
a New York State Arts Council. I feel that 
this should be one of the keystones in any 
program for future governmental action. 


Here, then, we come to the heart of 
the matter. Dr. Gross would like the 
State of New Jersey to take its proper 
place in the front rank of those four or 
five States which arg culturally and edu- 
cationally among the top in the United 
States. He has called for the establish- 
ment of a temporary educational and 
cultural commission, similar in a num- 
ber of respects to the Mitchell-Kassal 
plan which has so interested Gov. Nelson 
Rockefeller that he recognized this ur- 
gent need in his annual message to the 
legislature this year, according to New 
York Assemblyman Bentley Kassal. 
Governor Rockefeller is, I think, a very 
competent judge in these matters, since 
the Rockefeller family has done as much 
for the advancement of education and 
the arts in the United States as any fam- 
ily in the country. 

I am happy to be able to say that New 
Jersey Assemblymen Charles E. Farring- 
ton and Francis J. Werner have spon- 
sored legislation similar to that which 
has been developed by New York State 
Senator MacNeil Mitchell and Assembly- 
man Bentley Kassal. 

I include here the New York Herald 
Tribune editorial, the letter to the New 
York Times, the speech by Dr. Mason W. 
Gross, and the legislative measure offered 
by New Jersey Assemblymen Farrington 
and Werner for the information of my 
colleagues: 

[From the New York Herald Tribune, 
September 14, 1959] 
New Jersey's Quest FoR CULTURE 

While it’s perfectly true that few New 
Yorkers find it necessary to cross the Hudson 
on purely intellectual pursuits, none of us 
had ever thought of our fair sister State of 
New Jersey as a cultural desert, a wasteland 
of the arts. Yet that, more or less, is how 
Dr. Mason Gross, president of Rutgers, de- 
scribed it in an address which urged, as first 
steps toward improvement, creation of a 
State study commission and voter approval 
of the $66,800,000 higher education bond 
issue in Noyember. 

It's too early to tell whether Dr. Gross* 
appraisal of current cultura] conditions is 
going to spread consternation in the Am- 
boys and alarm in the Oranges. New Jersey's 
trouble seems to be that it lies between two 
of Amcrica’s most flourishing cultural cen- 
ters, New York and Philadelphia (yes, Phila- 
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delphia). Dr. Gross does not Indicate in 
what numbers or with what frequency these 
two founts are visited by intellectually 
parched Jerseyites. In any case, he would 
prefer to see replenishment available closer 
to home. 

As for the “shockingly low public commit- 
ment to culture“ that Dr. Gross decries in 
New Jersey, it is, alas, no monopoly of the 
Garden State. ` Confidentially, we sometimes 
wonder whether the finer things of life 
aren't stuck permanently in the Lincoln 
Tunnel or some place. In any case we hope 
Dr. Gross succeeds in transforming New 
Jersey into a cultural hotbed. We will watch 
him with sympathy and anticipation from 
our own oasis. 


[From the New York Times, June 22, 1959] 


For Srate Arts COUNCIL—PARTNERSHIP OF 
GOVERNMENT AND INDIVIDUALS FAVORED 


To the Eprror or THE New York Trans; 
On June 17 you printed an editorial enti- 

tiled “A Commission on the Arts“ in which 

you commend the role of the Federal Goy- 
ernment in the aren of the arts. Lest there 
be any misunderstanding as to the role of 

State governments in the arts—not only for 

the sake of the arta but also for the general 

economy of the State—certain facts should 
be noted. 

For the past 3 years, as a member of the 
State legislature, in cosponsorship with Sen- 
ator MacNeil Mitchell, I have introduced 
bills aimed at creating a New York State Arts 
Council. This was not intended to deny the 
responsibliity of individuals to support cul- 
tural pursuits, My purpose was to supple- 
ment this support by the active participation 
of government, 

It was my intention to have the State ap- 
propriate $500,000 for the encouragement 
and support of cultural activities after a 
similar sum has been raised by voluntary 
contributions. Rather than discourage pri- 
vate support, such a promise of additional 
help might woll be a spur to individual con- 
tributions. 

It is intellectual blindness to deny the 
government role in cultural matters. With 
a constantly shrinking workweek, and an 
inevitable increase in leisure time, ways 
must be found to channel people's spare time 
and energy into constructive activities. 

The development and growth of New York 
as a cultural center must redound to the 
benefit of its citizens. If we wish to retain 
the television industry, aid in the production 
of apparel and architectural designs, increase 
tourism and travel to the State, it is neces- 
sary that we help New York become the cul- 
tural center of the world. We have the 
brains, we have the talent, and we have the 
money. If we merely add the will, we can 
achieve the results. 

The Governor himself recognized this ur- 
gent need in his annual message to the legis- 
lature this year, and it is hoped that this 
partnership of government and private citi- 
zens will shortly bring fruit in the creation 
of a New York State Arts Council. I feel 
that this should be one of the keystones in 
any program for future governmental] action. 

BENTLEY Kassat, 
Member of the Assembly. 

New Tonk, June 18, 1959. 

Sprercn sy Dr. Mason W. Gross AT CONSTITU- 
TIONAL CONVENTION. ASSOCIATION ANNUAL 
MESTING, PRINCETON, N.J. 12, 
1959 


During the past few weeks you members of 
the Constitutional Convention of 1947 must 
have had many opportunities to recall the 
furious heat and mugginess of that historic 
summer in New Brunswick, It is a pity that 
you are unable to devise any constitutional 
provisions covering the matter of New Jer- 
sey's weather, but with that exception, to- 
day, 12 years later, you must still find ample 
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reason to congratulate yourselves for what 
you did accomplish. No one expects a consti- 
tution to solve the problems of a State, but 
what one can hope for it is that machinery 
for settling those problems can be set up in 
orderly, clear, and simple terms. To this 
Clarification and simpHfication you made tre- 
mendous contributions. The people of the 
State of New Jersey are greatly in your debt, 
and as their self-constituted spokesman for 
this evening, I express to you our thanks for 
what you accomplished on our behalf. 

The weathor is not the only important 
topic on which the constitution is silent. 

ite the fact that my distinguished pre- 
decessor, Dr. Robert C. Clothier, was the pre- 
siding ofrer of the convention, on the sub- 
Ject of higher education in the State the 
constitution has nothing to say, This is not 
in itself surprising, but it is worthy of note 
that higher education does receive explicit 
attention in the constitutions of some of our 
States. In Michigan, for example, the re- 
gents of the University of Michigan are set 
up. by the constitution as a fourth arm of 
the State government, ona par with the exec- 
tive, legislation, and judicial branches. 

status undoubtedly helped the univer- 
sity to grow to its present position of emi- 
nence amongst the world's great universi- 
tles by giving it prestige and strengthening 
its autonomy, However, today in Michigan 
there are two other huge public universities, 
Michigan State and Wayne State, which have 

developed great strength. Michigan 
State is still a division or reeponsibility of 
the State department of agriculture, and it 

& valid question whether the preeminence 
of the University of Michigan constitution- 
ally is as important in the struggle for 
budgets and appropriations as a victory over 
Michigan State in football, I must apolo- 
Eze for my uncouthness in even mentioning 
football here in the Princeton Inn 2 wecks 
before the great day. 

I personally believe that it 18 probably 
Just as weli that your draft of a constitu- 
tion did not include any. provisions for higher 
education, From 1947 until today, and for 
the foreseeable future the picture of higher 
education in New Jersey involves so many 

Bing factors that the time is not. yet 
ripe for drawing up in the quasi-permanent 
language of a constitution a system of edu- 
Cation institutions comparable to the sys- 

Of courts. What I do find interesting, 
however, is that apparently the question of 
including some provision for higher educa- 
tion did not even come up, although the very 
fact that other States had such provisions 
would have constituted adequate justifica- 
don for at least a brief discussion. 

This, I belleve, can be construed as one 
ot the many indications that in 1947 the 
People of New Jersey in general, and even 

eir ablest leaders, did not consider the 
Question of public, tax-supported higher 
education as one of the more important ques- 
dona facing the State. In 1920 80 percent 
of the college students resident. in New Jer- 
ey recelved their college education outside 
Of the State, and even in 1947 the percen- 
tage must have been about 60, Today it is 
about 50 and falling and like a falling ba- 
tometer this is a Sign of trouble. But in 
1947 we could still. think in terms of the 
Breat educational centers of New York and 
Philadelphia as solving New Jerscy's prob- 
lem, together with the apparently endless 
Stream of colleges and universities both pub- 
lie and private, stretching through New Eng- 
land, New York State, Pennsylvania, and 
even further, all eager to enroll New Jersey 
Students, This eagerness was perhaps less 
apparent in 1947 than it was both before 
and after, because of the hordes of GI-bill 
Students, but everyone thought of that situa- 
tion as being temporary, and Ignored it in 
long-range planning. Furthermore there 
Were many private institutions within the 
State able to take up the slack, There were 
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six State teachers colleges, and the Newark 
College of Engineering, and the State had 
just designated Rutgers as the State univer- 
sity, an instrumentality of the State for 
providing higher education. Surely there 
was no problem. he 

Now I promise you that I am not going 
to give you tonight the kind of pep talk that 
I expect to give every other night between 
now and election day, on the necessity for 
passing the college construction bond issue: 
Let me point out here that today’s problem 
could have been viewed in the flesh in 1947 
had we known where to look. Then it was 
the nurseries, the play schools, and the 
kindergartens; today it is the high schools; 
and tomorrow it will be the colleges. But 
we did not see it as problem in 1247, and to- 
day it is with the most extreme reluctance 
that we are at long last beginning to face it. 

To me the fascinating and at the same 
time discouraging thing about this problem 
in New Jersey is the fact that for the next 
several years our situation will be worse in at 
least one respect than it will be for the other 
States in the Union. Only New Jersey has 
been so uniformly dependent on other States 
for the education of its citizens. No other 
State comes even close to New Jersey in the 

ntage of its students who go out of State 
for their education. And now that the col- 
leges and universities outside the State have: 
made it quite clear that while they still hope 
to take as many, and possibly even more, 
New Jersey students than they have taken in 
the recent past, they cannot possibly keep 
up with the birth rate, and New Jersey will 
have to take over. It is for this reason that 
the public colleges in New Jersey must ex- 
pect doubled enrollments in 1965 rather than 
in 1970; the date fixed for most other States. 

Now I would like to suggest to you that this 
educational dependence is only one form of 
dependence on other States, and that while 
it is obvious that we can no longer remain in 
a state of educational dependence it will 
soon be realized that other forms of depen- 
dence are just as serlous. I am thinking 
principally of what I may call the cultural 
dependence of New Jersey on her neighbors, 
and primarily on the cities of New York and 
Philadelphia. Let's face it—if New Jersey 
is educationally impoverished and in debt, 
she is culturally almost bankrupt. I may 
be ignoring some local activities, but in gen- 
eral it seems true to say that there is no 
legitimate theater, and even very little pop- 
ular theater except for the summer re-runs; 
there is absolutely no opera and no ballet; 
most of the effort at symphonic music fali far 
short of professional standards, and there is 
no effort at publicly supported 5 
music. Exhibitions of first quality of pain 
ing or sculpture are at a minimum, and even 
local shows designed to encourage genuine 
developing talent are few and far between. 

One must give credit where credit is due, 
and I would be the last to underestimate 
the work of many individuals in the State, 
both in official and in private capacities, who 
have worked hard to develop cultural pro- 
grams. The State library and the State 
museum, the Newark Public Library, and the 
Newark Museum, the universities and col- 
leges, all have done what their budgets would 
permit, and it has been imaginative and good. 
In many cities private groups have organized 
concert programs, which have helped to fill 
the gap, but in most cases the gap reappears 
only too obviously when the out-of-State 
orchestra or virtuoso has left town. Sill the 
herculean effort made by some few of our 
fellow citizens indicates that there is a real 
felt need for something more. 

Many answers are given when one begins 
to deplore this situation. The first always 
is—New York and Philadelphia, But this 
is no real answer. In fact for the bulk of 
our people it is no answer at all, and for 
those who have been able to profit from 
the cultural life of the neighboring metrop- 


lite is just as weary, 
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olišes, the opportunities are becoming in- 
creasingly difficult as transportation becomes 
more and more clogged, and costs in general 
mount. It is obvious that It is much ensier 
to sit at home and watch TV or tinker with 
a hi-fi set. 

Another answer is that there Is no demand 
for culture in New Jersey. This is Uke say- 
ing that there is no overwhelming demand 
for school among our 8-year-olds. I would 
point out that there is an increasing demand 
for the approximations to culture—TV, hi-fi 
and stereo, radio and the movies, and paper- 
backs. It is on this kind of base that a true 
Cultural structure can be built, 

But just consider what an appalling thing 
it is to belleve that there is no demand for 
culture. Mr, Whitehead defined culture as 
“activity of thought and receptiveness to 
beauty and humane feeling.” A soclety with. 


out culture is a society without either a mind 


or a soul, a society which tends to man's 
physical desires only while his wits become 
dull and his feelings are desensitized. In 
such a society there is no joy in living and no 
tragedy in dying. We fice from the cities 
where there is no point to life, only to dis- 
cover that in the suburban developments 
fiat, stale, and un- 
profitable. If we really believe that there 
is no demand for culture in our society, then 
let us at least give up all this nonsense about 
slum clearance and urban renewal, for all 
that can mean without culture is that we 
are building more Spacious but equally taste- 
fess jails. 

Hobbes once described the life of man 
without culture as “Solitary, poor, nasty, 
brutish, and short.“ It will no longer be 
solitary, except in a spiritual, sense, nor will 
it be short, for we have learned only too 
well how to prolong it, except when crime 
intervenes. But poor, nasty, and brutish it 
will inevitably be. 

The degree of culture which any com- 
munity achieves can be measured in terms 
of its commitment to “activity of thought, 
and receptiveness to beauty and humane 
feeling.” Or—to put it the other way 
around—the degree of brutishness in a com- 
munity can be measured in the same terms. 
What is being measured is the extent to 
which the community, in its institutions, its 
investments, and its communal behavior, 
publicly and expressly fosters and cherishes 
these cultura) values. For one community 
to defend itself by arguing that its members 
can find cultural opportunities in another 
community, is for the first community to 
brand itself as impoverished and sterile and 
ou its way to becoming a slum, 

It is obvious that education and culture 
are closely intertwined. Where the cultural 
commitment is low, the educational per- 
formance will be low also. . Where educa- 
tional dependence is permitted, cultural de- 
pendence will bs justified and tolerated, 
Where activity of thought is held in low 
regard all the other educational and cultural 
values will suffer. In fact, a community 
with low cultural achievements simply can- 
not know what good education 1s. 


And this is where I come in. As a uni- 
versity president my first and last obligation 
is to insure the highest quality of educa- 
tional performance at the university. As 
president of the State University of New 
Jersey I must hope that our graduates, hay- 
ing been educated Ín our cultural traditions 
as well as in some special branch of knowl- 
edge, will be able to carry forward and enrich 
the culture of our State, our cities, and all 
our communities, But if there is no demand 
for culture in the State, then there will be no 
demand for this kind of education; in fact 
there will be positive and definite opposition 
to it. Or if educational dependence is at- 
cepted, then we will be told that the students 
who want that sort of education had better 
g0 to Harvard or Oxford, because a State 
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university is supposed to be doing something 
entirely different. 

I have said that where there is no commit- 
ment to culture there can be no understand- 
ing of education. If I may refer to Mr. 
Whitehead again, after having given the 
definition of culture which I haye been using 
here, he goes on to say: “What we should 
aim at producing is men who possess both 
culture and expert knowledge in some spe- 
clalized direction. Their expert knowledge 
will give them the ground to stand on, and 
their culture will lead them as deep as 
philosophy and as high as art.” Of the two 
aims which Mr. Whitehead here suggests, 
culture and expert specialized knowledge, 
the latter is so much the easier to grasp that 
most people would accept it as the whole of 
education. I suppose that the commonest 
conception of a college or university is that 
it is a training school, designed to prepare 
recruits for preexisting jobs or professions. 
Fashions change as to which are the more 
important jobs for which the bulk of the 
students should be trained. Not long ago it 
was business, because America was business. 
Now it is physics, because of sputnik. 

This may be somewhat absurd, but the 
basic point is still true, that at the core of 
one’s education there should be some spe- 
cialized body of knowledge or some special 
skill. This should be developed not In a nar- 
rowly practical sense but with its fullest 
implications for society and for the advance- 
ment of knowledge. And it is correct to 
think of colleges as the places where this 
kind of specialized learning can be acquired. 

But an equally important role of colleges 
and universities is to preserve the values 
which civilization has so laboriously achieved 
over the centuries and to transmit them by 
way of the students to the future. 

These values are enshrined in literature, 
ancient and modern, in art and music, in his- 
torical documents, in the great monuments 
of philosophy and religion, in the fantas- 
tically successful history of science, in law 
and political science, and in the records of 
how our forefathers struggled to achieve 
and to preserve these values. 

WE ARE SUCCESSTUL IN KNOW-HOW 

Much of education is properly concerned 
with the question How?“ And I suggest to 
you that the strongest evidence that our 
educational institutions have been fabulously 
successful in that area is that we could 
almost consider know-how es our national 
motto. But equally important in education 
is the question “Why?” And here we are 
not in the realm of techniques but the realm 
of yalues. It is the characteristic of a slave 
or a robot merely to know how to achieve a 
given objective. It is the defining charac- 
teristic of a free man to be able to discrimi- 
nate among ends and to choose that which 
he values most. 

Great teachers are not men who have mas- 
tered all the rhetorical gimmicks and can 
put on a good show, They sre men who 
themselyes feel so decply the values they 
are trying to communicate that they actually 
communicate by contagion before the stu- 
dent fully grasps the explicit meaning. It 
is in this way that the values of civilization 
are transmitted from one generation to an- 
other. But the great teacher will not re- 
main or thrive except in a university which 
he feels has the same deep commitment to 
culture that makes life meaningful for him. 
And at the next remove, the university itself 
cannot preserve this deep commitment un- 
less it finds itself in a society which has 
some commitment to these cultural values. 
Without that cultural support the same ac- 
tivities will take place on the campus, many 
of the same people wlil teach many of the 
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same courses, and outwardly all will appear 
serene. But the contagion will be gone, and 
the culture will be shallow and superficial, 


NEW JERSEY A DEBTOR STATE IN HIGHER 
EDUCATION 


I have thus far tried to point out a few 
things about our State. In the first place I 
have reminded you of what the State depart- 
ment of education has amply demonstrated, 
namely, that New Jersey is a debtor State 
so far as higher education is concerned, but 
that the time is coming when she will have to 
pay her debts. I have indicated that there 
is a shockingly low public commitment to 
culture and the lasting values of civiliza- 
tion in the State, and that New Jersey has 
acquiesced in a condition not merely of edu- 
cational dependence but also of cultural de- 
pendence upon her neighbors. I have further 
tried to point out that cultural dependence is 
really a contradiction in terms, and that 
where there is no commitment to culture in 
a community, there soon appears to be no 
reason for continuing to live in that com- 
munity—a fact which the planners of urban 
redevelopment do not seem as yet to have 
taken sufficiently Into account (Newark seems 
to be an exception to this). And as president 
of your State university I have tried to show 
you that educational values and cultural 
values are interdependent, and that where 
there is no community or State commitment 
to the public support of cultural values, the 
scheme of educational yalues and educational 
performance will necessarily run the risk of 
becoming shallow, superficial, and false. I 
could also argue, of course, the converse of 
this proposition and demonstrate th_t where 
the educational program is shallow and su- 
perficial there will be no enduring and self- 
perpetuating understanding of culture and 
the values which our civilization has strug- 
gied for so long to achieve, 

I believe that this situation is very serious 
indeed. We have heard critics of our State 
claim that she is only the bedroom to some 
other States. One has said that New Jersey 
as a State is simply not a viable entity. And 
up and down the State we find both the State 
government and local governments wrestling 
with the fact that so many of our cities are 
sinking into slums and that drastic and 
frightfully expensive action is needed. And 
we hear that “there is no demand for culture 
in New Jersey.” 

NEW JERSEY NEEDS SOME SELF-RESPECT 


New Jersey intrinsically has so much to 
offer her citizens that it is a tragedy that 
this negative attitude is predominant. What 
we so desperately need in the State, and 
especially in the urban areas, is a sense of 
self-respect amounting to pride. But one 
cannot take pride in a drab and meaning- 
less jungle of buildings. It is perhaps tronic 
that what we can legitimately take pride in 
is our splendid new superhighways, which 
take one from one end of the State to the 
other, or in one door and out the other, as 
rapidly and smoothly as possible. The cor- 
ridor State is another of our nicknames. ` 

The trouble is that one cannot take pride 
in oneself and at the same time admit that it 
is an integral part of one’s program to sponge 
on one’s neighbors. The permanent debtor 
is not a proud figure nor can he muster up 
much self-respect. His situation becomes 
desperate when his creditors begin to turn 
their backs on him. 

I believe that we have reached the point 
in New Jersey where it is becoming increas- 
ingly clear that something must be done. 
The problem is: what to do and how to do it. 
Many people in many parts of the State are 
tackling parts of the problem. The ecò- 
nomic and physical aspects of community 
rencwal are under close study in many areas, 
and the acute nature of the problem of 
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higher education has won widespread recog- 
nition—enough I hope to insure passage of 
the bond issue. I do not believe, however, 
that we will come anywhere near the solu- 
tion of our probiem until we recognize that 
a healthy community is one where not only 
are the physical and economic wants of the 
citizens provided for, but their spiritual 
needs also. We must become culturally 
self-sustaining. 
URGES CULTURE COMMISSION 


As a first step, marking the public and 
official recognition of this crisis, I would like 
to sce the establishment by the appropriate 
authority of a group to study the situation 
and make recommendations—call it tempo- 
rary educational and cultural commission. 

I would like to see such à commission un- 
dertake a study of at least the following 
areas: 

1. The population problem confronting the 
existing colleges and universities for the next 
15 years at least. 

2. The adequacy of the existing physical 
fecliities as well as those which the bond 
issue will provide. 

3. The adequacy of existing curricula to 
the needs of the people of New Jersey. s 
— 4. The general financial health of our edu- 
cational institutions as compared with those 
in other States. g 

5. Tne apportionment of funds for the 
natural sciences as compared with the social 
sciences, the arts, and letters, for both in- 
struction and research, and including adult 
education. ‘ 

6. The avaflabllity of cultural facilities 
throughout the State—theaters, concert 
halls, galleries, museums, libraries, etc. R 

7. The extent to which cultural facilities 
have been considered in connection with the 
various urban renewal projects underway or 
proposed throughout the State, 

8. Methods of financing cultural projects. 

9. The possibility of developing com- 
munity cultural centers, perhaps in con- 
junction with a growing program of 2-year 
community colleges. 

10. The general interrelationship of cul- 
tural and educational programs. 

I could easily add to this list, but it 
would be unnecessary, because any commis- 
sion which got this far into the problem 
would discover the other areas for itself. 
What is more, I believe that it the commis- 
sion really sought out what was being done 
in other States and communities in this 
country, {t would soon grow very optimistic 
about what could happen in New Jersey. In 
any caze, I am sure that the report of the 
5 would be an eye opener for us 
all. 

To suggest the appointment of such an 
ad hoc commission is not to imply that the 
existing institutions do not know what they 
are doing. We at the university would, I am 
quite sure, welcome such a study, if only 
because the objective evaluation of our work 
by an impartial group of citizens could only 
be helpful to us. 

May I be so bold as to ask you, a group 
which has already done so much to revital- 
ize the State of New Jersey, to give this 
suggestion some thought and to discuss it 
with your neighbors. I am really disturbed 
by the staleness of the air around us. We 
seem to have so few fresh ideas, so little 
cultural inspiration, to sharpen our minds 
and brighten up our spirits. The era of 
educational and cultural dependence is 
working itself out to its own drab and flat 
conclusion, and the word renewal is on 
everyone's lips. What is desperately im- 
portant is that any real renewal shall be a 
renewal, and not just a superficial re- 
arrangement of the old tired elements. I 
believe that New Jersey is ripe for such & 
renaissance, and only needs guidance of the 
sort. that a responsible commission could 
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Sire it. With this guidance I am tremene 
dously optimistic that we can do the Job. 


AssremnLy No. 535 


An Act establishing a State Art Commission 
in the State Department of Education and 
Prescribing its powers and duties 
Be it enacted by the Senate and General 

Assembly of the State of New Jersey: 

1. The State Art Commission is hereby 
created in the State Department of Educa- 
tion, which shall consist of fifteen citizens 
of New Jersey, to be appointed by the Gov- 
ernor, by and with the advice and consent 
Of the Senate, and the following shall serve 
as members ex officio: 

The Commissioner of Education, who shall 
be chairman; 

The Commissioner of Conservation and 
Economic Development; 

The president of the New Jersey State Uni- 
versity; i 

The State librarian; and 

The director of the division of the State 
1 in the State Department of Educa- 

n. 

2. The term ot each member of the com- 
Mission, other than the ex oficio members, 
shall be 8 years, except that the terms of 
One-third of the members first appointed 
shall be 1 year, and that of one-third shall 
de 2 years. All vacancies on the commis- 
Sion shall be filled by the Governor, with the 
advice and consent of the Senate. 

8. The members of the commission shall 
Serve without compensation, but shall be 
Pald all actual traveling and other neces- 
sary. expenses incurred in the performance 
Of their duties, 

4, It shall be the duty of the commission 

undertake studies of, and make recom- 
mendations relating to, the adoption of ap- 

Propriate methods by the State and the coun- 

dies and the municipalities of the State for 

encouraging creative activity in the perform- 
sits and practice of the arts and the stimu- 
tion of greater participation in, and appre- 
ation of, the arts by the citizens of this 

State and the use of the arts in the best 

Interests of the State and Nation. In the 

Selection of subjects to be studied and in 

the formulation of recommendations, the 

inte may obtain the advice of any 
rested and organ- 
izations. and qualified persons ga 

5. The commission shall make recommen- 
Gations in writing to the Governor with 
Tespect to such studies. 

6. The commission shall have power to 
adopt its own rules of procedure and to pre- 
Scrike regulations for the submission to it 
Of all matters within its jurisdiction. The 
commission shall appoint an executive sec- 
retary, 

7. The State Department of Education 
shall furnish such offices for the commis- 
Sion as shall be réquired, and shall also fur- 
Nish to it such clerical and other assistants 
as It may require and fix the compensation 
Of the persons so employed. 

8. The expenses of the commission and 

€ compensation of employees shall be paid 
out of approprintions to be made to the 

State Department of Education. 

9. This Act shall take effect immediately. 


What W ould Khrushchev Do if He Had 
60 Billion Loaves of Bread To Spare? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
Congress has just. completed action on 
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the extension of Public Law 480, the 
program under which our Government 
makes available to underdeveloped na- 
tions the products of America’s agricul- 
tural abundance. 

During Senate debate on this proposal, 
an effort was made, under the leader- 
ship of the distinguished Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. HUMPHREY], to expand 
and broaden this beneficial program. I 
was pleased to join in supporting this ef- 
fort. Channeling of our surplus com- 
modities to peoples of the world not so 
fortunate as to possess the ability to pro- 
duce sufficient food to care for their own 
needs is a great humanitarian goal. 


In a September issue of Reporter mag- 


azine there appeared an excellent article . 


this subject entitled “Too Much Food 
11 a Starving World” written by Karl 


E. Meyer. 

Mr. Meyer makes a cogent argument 
for a food-for-peace plan which will 
transcend the concept of surplus dis- 
posal. He states, with regard to such a 
8 dimeulties and limitations of the 
program are obvious, and they have been 
stressed enough by those who regard our 
unwanted food as a mixed blessing. What 
hasn't been given equal stress Si I 

for human g 
OVR DOM bins. Isn't it worth 
won what Mr. Khrushchev might do 
if aging 60 billion loaves to give away? 


r. President, I ask unanimous con- 
ane that this article be printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD for the informa- 

f the Senate. 
vores being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 


as follows: 


69 BILLION LOAVES OF Barap To SPARE? 
(By Karl E. Meyer) 2 
. like to see him go into our grea 
1 aad see our farmers, each one op- 
erating on his own, not regimented.” (Presi- 
nhower.) 
ee Ee impress Mr. Khrushchey most 
during his-brief visit to Iowa is the insist- 
ence of the American farmer on producing 
more food than his Government wants him 
to—a form of hardy independence that any 
Soviet planner might envy. What may nee 
our visitor even more is that the 5 
tion regards vast food surpluses as a * 
of calamity, a painful embarrassmen 
leaders intent on budgetary tidiness. 

Many American taxpayers are also e ee 
At last count, the Government's investmen 
in our surplus supermarket is $8.8 billion 
indeed, the cost to the Treasury for Joss 
keeping the unwanted surplus has 3 
beyond 81 billion in the past year, and 
probably reach $1.4 billion by 1961. 

The food molders; the world is hungry; 
the question is self-evident: Why can't the 
United States turn its burden into a bounty 
and help banish want from the world? And 
even leaving moral considerations aside, the 
problem is especially pressing because of 
the changing nature of the Soviet challenge, 
as epitomized by Mr. Khrushchev's visit to 
3 ee background for a debate link- 
ing food surplus with foreign policy that 
has been engaging the Capital, if only on a 
sporadic and desultory basis. The chances 
are excellent that the tempo ot debate will 
quicken, for three reasons. First, Senator 
Husert H. HUMPHREY—who is volubly tena- 
cious, whatever his other merits or failings— 
has seized on the issue for proposing an am- 
bitlous food for peace plan aimed at turn- 
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ing our abundance into a more useful na- 
tional asset. 

Secondly, the administration, in part be- 
cause of the Humphrey offensive and partly 
because of proselytizing from within, has 
moved a quarter step away from its previous 
policy of more or less hoping that a prov- 
idential swarm of locusts would solve the 
present surplus problem. Mr. Eisenhower, 
too, has taken up the Food for Peace slogan, 
and even Secretary of Agriculture Benson has 
adopted a more stoic view of the abundance 
that is the despair of his department. Mr. 
Humpurey could hardly improve on one of 
Mr. Benson's recent statements: “We look 
upon our agricultural abundance, with all 
the problems it involves, not as a burden 
but as a blessing. This blessing, if wisely 
used, can and will make a substantial contri- 
bution to the solution of the great problems 
of our time arising from hunger, insecurity, 
and fear of war. 

The third reason, however, is perhaps the 
most important. It is simply that for better 
or worse our food surpluses seem to have 
become a permanent problem for the Ameri- 
can economy, and unless we are to suffocate 
in a blanket of plenty, some orderly solution 
must be found. Consider one statistic. Ex- 
perts calculate that our current wheat pro- 
duction alone—Mr. K will probably see part 
of it being harvested—will be about 1.1 bil- 
lion bushels. Of this, around 690 million 
bushels will be sufficient for domestic needs, 
leaving an excess of 500 million bushels, or 
more than enough to choke up the port facili- 
ties of most underdeveloped nations if it were 
merely given away. In comparison, this 
year's food grain production in India is esti. 
mated at about 273 million bushels. And 
that for India (with a population of 400 mil- 
lion) is a record crop. 

LOAVES AND FISHES 

The extraordinary productivity of the 
American farmer is the indisputable first 
cause of our embarrassment of food riches. 
In most of the countries of Asia, including 
vast stretches of Mr. Khrushehev's homeland, 
the problem is still to goad the farm popu- 
lation to adopt modern methods for better 
production, and to soften an obdurate con- 
servatism. ‘The problem in the United States 
is of quite another order. With admirable 
efficiency, the American farmer quickly ac- 
quires the newest skills, uses the best chemi- 
cal fertilizers, plants the latest hybrid seeds— 
and increases the incidence of ulcers in Mr, 
Benson's department. 

A few figures illustrate the phenomenon, 
In 1820, the average American farmworker 
produced enough to supply the needs of 
4.1 persons; by 1940, the figure was 108 
persons, and by 1956, it jumped to 20.8 peo- 
ple. The productivity of the American 
farmer has thus grown more since 1940 than 
it did in the previous 120 years. 

Two reasons help explain why. Coupled 
with the wartime exhortations to increase 
production has been a technological revolu- 
tion in agriculture which has consequences 
that are awesome and still only dimly under- 
stood. New chemical fertilizers and hybrid 
seeds have achieved marvelously fecund re- 
sults. According to data gathered by Cargill, 
Ine, a major grain-trading firm, corn acreage 
has declined more than 25 percent since 
1930, but the production of corn has climbed 
from 2 billion bushels to nearly 3.8 billion. 
or from 20 to 52 bushels an acre, 

It becomes apparent that the surplus 
problem would not necessarily be solved it 
all the marginal and less prosperous farmers 
were coaxed to the cities. ‘The less successful 
farmers amount to 56 percent of our farm 
population, but account for only 7.1 percent 
of total farm sales. In other words, if our 
farm population were cut in half over night, 
the Government's storage bins would prob- 
ably still be bursting. 

The situation is rick in ironies. Ezra Taft 
Benson, perhaps the most frugal minded 
member of a penny-pinching Cabinet, has 
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spent more In 6 years than the combined 
outlays of all previous Secretaries since the 
post was created 97 years ago. Mr. Benson's 
critics take cruel delight in the figures: he 
has spent about $31 billion, as against a 
total of $27.6 billion for all his predecessors. 

No small part of this money has been used 
for the wholly unproductive purpose of just, 
storing the unwanted food. Last year, the 
Department of Agriculture paid 60 private 
firms more than half a million dollars each 
in storage fees. The total payments to these 
companies exceeded $119 million, with the 
largest check going to the C-G-F Grain Co. 
of Fort Worth, Tex., a tidy sum of $14,- 
787,434.06. In addition to the private com- 
panies, a bureaucracy of 6,300 Government 
employees is needed. to supervise the storage 
of surplus. Aside from some 237,000 storage 
bins scattered through 23 States, 225 Liberty 
ships lie at anchor along both coasts with 
about 43 million bushels of wheat in their 
holds. 

The prosaic tables of the Commodity Credit 
Corporation—keepers of the surplus super- 
market—fail to communicate a vivid idea of 
our overfiowing larder. Perhaps an inter- 
esting calculation made not long ago by the 
Magazine of Wall Street puts it in the sim- 
plest terms. Before this year’s crops, each 
American family had an investment interest 
of $131.89 in surplus commodities and owned 
14 bushels of wheat, 21 bushels of corn, 300 
pounds of grain sorghum, a fifth of a pound 
of tobacco, a peck of soybeans, and a bushel 
of barley. According to a cereal-chemistry 
analyst in the Department of Agriculture, a 
bushel of wheat can yield more than 60 
loaves of bread. With our present wheat 
surplus at well over a billion bushels, we 
could therefore produce upwards of 60 bil- 
lion loaves—or 25 loaves for every person on 
the planet. And with his year’s anticipated 
surplus alone, another 13 loaves could be 
piled on for good measure. 


A FOUNDATION HAS BEEN LAID 


There is, however, an enormously complex 
process Involved in taking a bushel of wheat 
from a government granary and turning it 
into bread to be used somewhere else. Prob- 
lems of world trade, transportation facili- 
ties, currency, contracts, and political con- 
siderations all intrude. Nonetheless, since 
1954 this country has learned to master some 
of the difficulties involved and has already 
used vast quantities of unwanted food to 
good purpose. 

This has been done under Public Law 480, 
a program relatively unsung because its title 
is deadeningly impersonal and its proclaimed 
object—“surplus disposal”—inspires neither 
affection nor respect. Originally it was con- 
ceived as a stopgap instrument for disposal 
of a temporary surplus. But the surplus 
seems to have become a permanent feature 
of American agriculture, and so has the law. 
Each year, it has been renewed, and each re- 
newal has seen an enlargement of its scope. 

The breadth of the law is expressed in its 
three titles. Title I authorizes the sale of up 
to $1.5 billion a year in surplus commodities 
for local (or soft“) currencies, and specifies 
various ways in which the money paid for 
our food can be used. The second title per- 
mits the donation of food to meet emergency 
calls, at the rate of $250 million a year. Un- 
der title IIT, the Government is authorized 
to barter surpluses for strategic materials to 
use foodstuffs in the United States for schoal- 
lunch programs and for feeding the needy, 
and to give food to nonprofit voluntary agen- 
cies for oversea relief programs. 

To date, the value of programs under- 
taken through Public Law 480 exceeds $7.6 
billion, and last year alone up to 30 percent 
of our total agricultural exports moved un- 
der contracts made possible by the law. The 
diverse projects realized through the law 
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make an impressive and instructive list. 
Just a partial catalog would include: 

Item: Some $814 million received from 
the sale of food for soft currency has been 
committed to such projects as extending 
the railroads of Brazil, building a hydro- 
electric plant in Iceland, aiding the irri- 
gation of Israel, expanding a cement plant 
in Thailand, erecting bridges in Paraguay, 
financing low-cost workers’ housing in 
Greece, clearing the way for farm-to-market 
roads in Colombia, setting up an agricul- 
tural credit system in Ecuador, and foster- 
ing an industrial complex in Austria which 
includes iron, steel, textiles, paper, and 
chemicals, 

Item: In addition to providing food for 
more than 14 million American school- 
chlidren, 4.5 million needy families, and 1.4 
million persons in charitable homes, sur- 
plus stocks have been distributed to more 
than 100 million people overseas through 
22 voluntary relief organizations and such 
official agencies as UNICEF. 

Item: Under the 270 market-development 
programs made possible by the law, about 
18 million people haye seen 31 trade ex- 
hibits in 15 countries. Other funds have 
gone to distributing cheddar cheese in Bra- 
zil, ice cream bars in Yugoslavia, and nutri- 
tional advice on using the soybean in 
Japan—and inevitably, money has also been 
used to celebrate the pulchritude of various 
“queens” and “maids” who lend their tal- 
ents to furthering commodity sales. 

Item: Food sales have paid the expenses 
of 2,687 individuals in educational exchange 
programs. Money has been allotted in Aus- 
tria, Colombia, and Turkey for textbook 
translations. Workshops and chairs in 
American studies are being established in 
foreign schools under a program just under- 
way. 

Item: Unwanted surpluses valued at 
nearly $1 billion have been bartered abroad 
for strategic materials—ranging from anti- 
mony to zinc, from cryolite to muscovite 
splittings—that are needed in this country. 

Item: About $490 million worth of food 
has been granted since 1954 to help alleviate 
distress in 36 countries. In Tunisia, an 
emergency work program employing 40,000 
persons has been made possible through a 
grant of $8.3 million of surplus wheat—with 
the food providing part of the wages. 

What makes the record of achievement 
particularly remarkable is that it has taken 
place under—or rather, in spite of—an ad- 
ministrative procedure that might baffie the 
most determined applicant. “It is a re- 
markable and shameful fact," Senator 
HoumpuHery has pointed out, “that no one is 
really in charge of the store that sells or 
otherwise distributes billions of dollars 
worth of surplus agricultural commodities. 
There is literally no one in high authority 
in the entire Government who devotes full 
time to the administration of Public Law 
480." 

All told, nine major agencies are involved 
in administering the law. Sitting atop this 
bureaucratic jungle-gym are an Interagency 
Committee on Agricultural Surplus Disposal 
and an Interagency Staff Committee on Sur- 
Plus Disposal. The program thus appears 
faceless as well as nameless; two coordinating 
committees rouse neither enthusiasm nor 
esteem, In practice, nearly everybody in the 
nine agencies has a veto and no one below 
the President can remedy cases of adminis- 
trative arteriosclerosis. Negotiations for 
agreements can be long, frustrating, and at 
times acrimonious. The efficiency of the, 
American farmer finds scant imitation in the 
Program designed to distribute his products 
abroad. 


A SLOGAN IS BORN 


Yet there is general agreement in Wash- 
ington that Public Law 480—warts and all— 
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has been an instrument for good, both in 
human terms and in helping development on 
a modest scale overseas. No one wants to 
scuttle the program, least of all with vaster 
surpluses in prospect next year. Instead, the 
debate in the Capital centers on what form 
the program should take. 

Senator HUMPHREY and his supporters be- 
eve Public Law 480 should be renamed, put 
on a permanent basis, given more purposeful 
direction, and enlarged in scope. The White 
House, on the other hand, apparently wants 
to renew the program for 1 year pretty much 
as it is—wi a little brighter cellophane 
packaging, tied up in a ribbon reading 
“Food for Peace." The major new ingredient 
in the administration proposal is a plan for 
encouraging the creation of national food 
reserves abroad, so that countries now vul- 
nerable to famines could have a food bank 
to draw on in lean years to come. But the 
law, in its essentials, would remain the same. 

Underlying the administration's public 
position is an anguishing dialectical dilemma 
that a connoisseur like like Mr. Khrushchev 
might appreciate. On the one hand, it is a 
fixed article of faith in Secretary Benson's 
Department that surphuses are a transient 
phenomenon, the legacy of foolish past poli- 
cies which could be removed if the Demo- 
crats in Congress passed the Benson farm 
program undiluted. But on the other hand, 
Congress remains unrepentant, the adminis- 
tration’s remedies that have been applied 
simply haven't worked, and the surplus 
stores continue to swell. Thus, the White 
House has become an unwilling recruit In the 
Food for Peace ranks, and has swallowed its 
dogmas to the extent of conceding that the 
surpluses are not always necessarily a burden 
but can sometimes be a blessing. 

The exact story of how Mr. Eisenhower 
Placed his seal of approval on the slogan 
“Food for Peace” forms one of those minor 
semicomic episodes which enliven life along 
the Potomac. One knowledgeable Washing- 
tonian did a little detective work and put 
together this chronology of events: 

In his farm message to Congress on January 
29, the President first promised to explore 
the possibilities of food for peace. The words 
were apparently stuck in at the last min- 
ute by a Presidential speechwriter. Other 
members of the White House staff, not know- 
ing the source of the language, placed fran- 
tic calls to the Department of Agriculture 
asking what was up. Agriculture, mean- 
while, was making the same urgent queries 
at the White House. C. Douglas Dillon, then 
Under Secretary of State for Economic Af- 
fairs, ordered his staff to find out how the 
phrase crept in. Ten days later the answer 
was found. It seems that a lower echelon 
Official in Agriculture had offered the sug- 
gestion over the phone to a White House ald, 
who in turn had persuaded the speechwriter 
to insert the phrase. Five days later, the 
Department of Agriculture took to a White 
House meeting four papers suggesting what 
the President might have meant. The result 
was that on April 10 Mr. Benson announced 
that he was calling a food for peace confer- 
ence of wheat-exporting countries. Thus, 
in a familiar W cycle, a seed plant- 
ed by a ghostwriter sprouted into a confer- 
ence which then appolnted a committee 
which presumably will produce a report—a 
wan bloom for a ghostwriter to press in his 
memory book. 

In a moment of becoming candor, one high 
official in the Department of Agriculture ex- 
plained what was behind the game of ap- 
pearances, “Put that pencil down and lis- 
ten a minute,” he sald. “There are certain 
common conceptions which we all believe 
in: Christianity, motherhood, the family, 
and food, Those are things that folks every- 
where understand. When you have food, 
you don’t damn it. You just don’t damn 
food.” 
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THE HUMPHREY PLAN 

On this point, Senator HUMPHREY and the 
&dministration are wholly in accord. In his 
food for peace plan, prepared after extensive 
hearings and cosponsored by 15 other Demo- 
cratic Senators, the purpose is proclaimed 
in a might paean wMich serves as the pre- 
ambie to his bill: 

“Because of the increased productivity 
made possible: by science and technology, 
there is now, for the first time In history, no 
reason in physical scarcity for the continued 
existence of hunger anywhere on this 
earth. „ The Congress * * * declares it 
to be the policy of the United States to move 
as rapidly as possible in cooperation with 
other friendly nations .toward putting its 
abundance of food and fiber more effectively 
in the service of human need.“ 

Basically, the Humphrey plan would switch 
the emphasis from surplus disposal to an 
afirmative approach, commit the country to 
a long-term program at a slightly stepped-up 
rate, and provide for administrative invigora- 
tion under a Peace Food Administrator. The 
title of that office, incidentally, is a typical 
Humphrey touch: the Senator has turned 
the name of the old War Food Administrator 
Of wartime days on its head, As the Minne- 
sotan conceives the job, the Peace Food Ad- 
Ministrator would preside over a 5-year pro- 
Bram permitting the sale of surpluses at the 
rate o billion a year, compared with the 
Present limit of $1.5 billion. The Adminis- 
trator would report only to the President and 
Would be given authority to chop through 
the bureaucratic underbrush to insure that 
the food ended up on somebody's plate. 

Senator Humpnaer’s provisions for the in- 

tional food for peace bill would enable 
the Administrator to strike a variety of bar- 

As in the White House plan, he could 
Provide grants of food to fill up national food 

es. But he could also agree to 10-year 
Programs of long-term supply contracts for 
our unwanted produce. In addition, the 
Humphrey legislation would create whole 
Categories of new uses gor the soft currency 
Paid for our food. 

Two aspects of the Humphrey plan have 
Grawn administration fire. First, the De- 
partment of Agriculture stoutly dissents 
from the view that there is any need for 
a tive reform. According to Assist- 
ant Secretary Clarence L. Miller, the present 
Program “is now effectively coordinated.” 
Secondly, embodying the long-term principle 

the structure of the law runs squarely 
against the official doctrines of Mr. Benson's 
Department, Thus Mr. Miller warned Con- 
Sress that the 10-year feature of the Hum- 
Prey plan “will tend to create the unfor- 
tunate impression that surpluses will be with 
us for at least that forward period.“ 

On both counts, however, Mr, HUMPHREY 
San quote from a series of studies made of 
Public Law 480, Including several by com- 
mirtoes appointed by the administration It- 
Self. The latest is the report of the Draper 
committee, presented to the White House on 
July 13, which concluded; “While the pres- 
ent large surpluses may, for a variety of 
reasons, be reduced or eliminated in the 
years ahead, this does not seem likely in the 
Near future. Since surpluses can be ex- 
Pected for some time, their value for devel- 
°pment purposes should be realized to the 
fullest extent possible.” 

In its overall survey of our economic as- 
sistance program, this Presidential group fur- 
ther believed “that more effective use can 
be made of our surplus „by changes in 

rative arrangements to coordinate 

more effectively the use of these commodi- 
and local currency sales proceeds with 
Other economic assistance programs.” This 
id include, the committee suggested, the 
assigning to a single agency more flexible 
authority for programing the local currencies 
We acquire, Mr. HumpHrey might well ask if 
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the administration reads its own reports, 
which, like the surplus, seem to grow every 
ear. 

7 The issues at stake in the debate over food 
for peace are essentially the same as those in 
the general debate on foreign sid. Like 
other economic-aid programs, Public Law 
480 was conceived as a short-term, emer- 
gency measure. But like the others, it has 
become permanent in all but name. Senator 
Humpsrey is asking that the bans of per- 
manence be read, and the common-law real- 
ity be legitimized by putting the program on 
an orderly institutional basis. 

Does it make sense to continue our aid 
programs on a year-to-year legislative basis, 
as if Mr. Khrushchev were apt to take one 
look at Main Street in Des Moines and sud- 
denly call off the cold war? In the case of 
food, as in other foreign-aid programs, a 
long-term program makes a good deal of 
sense. For one thing, it would encourage 
the kind of continuity and purposeful di- 
rection so notably absent from our sprawl- 
ing foreign-aid apparatus. For another, it 
would enable consuming countries to count 
on an assured supply of American food- 
stuffs in their long-term development plans. 
This could provide an incentive for the ex- 
pansion of port facilities and transportation 
in countries where limited facilities now 
limit purchases of our unwanted food. 

Moreover, the food for peace program must 
be seen as a supplement to other aid pro- 
ams—not a complete ald program in itself. 


have 
8 industrial equipment. Anway, are 
the soft-currency loans we get really an addi- 
economy? 
easton SA e need: But won't mare be 2 
to consider food sales as & form 
8 as a substitute for ald, in Con- 
But this tendency certainly con- 
formidable danger than it 
once did, if only because so many traditional 
ists from 
= 8 their own vital self-interest in 
any program that can be counted on to 
absorb significant amounts of this country's 
arm luses. 
3 M. HUMPHRE®- has rallied & N 
in W. ani a 
whee ehind his plea for & long-term ap- 
proach. There is another side of the prob- 
lem, however, on which there is far less 
What will the effect of a 


w-cost bargains 
Sains out their hard-currency markets— 
solving, as they see it, our surplus problem 

expense. 

8 replies by pointing out that 
Public Law 480 sales have simply not, as 
some feared, amounted to a dumping pro- 
ram. go far, the surpluses distributed have 
become additional food supplies, and have 
not markedly displaced purchases from other 


-produ countries. 
mht 3 of our food program 
could pose grave dangers for a world market 
already in precarious balance. There is no 
clearinghouse of non-Communist nations 
where the needs of focd-producing and food- 
consuming countries can be integrated in an 
orderly way; indeed, Secretary Benson's im- 
promptu five-nation Food for Peace Confer- 
ence held in Washington last May was some- 
thing of a surprising departure for an ad- 
tion which has resisted a multi- 
nation approach to world food problems. 
As with other foreign-aid measures, many 
feel that the need is to internationalize as 
well as institutionalize existing programs. 
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The difficulties and limitations of the pro- 
gram are obvious, and they have been 
stressed enough by those who regard our un- 
wanted food as a mixed blessing. What 
hasn’t been given equal stress is the enor- 
mous potential for human good that lies 
locked in our storage bins. Isn't it worth 
wondering what Mr. Khrushchey might do if 
he had 60 billion loaves to give away? 


Rights and Responsibilities 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 
HON. GEORGE M. RHODES 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr, 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks I include the following article by 
Mr. Gus Tyler, director, Training Insti- 
tute, International Ladies’ Garment 
Workers Union, AFL-CIO. It appeared 
in the April 1959 issue of the AFL-CIO 
American Federationist: 

RIGHTS AND RESPONSIBILITIES 
(By Gus Tyler, director, Training Institute, 

International Ladies“ Garment Workers 

Union) y 

The protection and progress of the worker 
on the job must remain the broad continu- 

base of effective trade unionism. But 
if this bread-and-butter duty is not to de- 
teriorate into business unionism or worse, if 
it is not to result in an uninspired, even cor- 
rupt, leadership with inert, even fictional, 
membership, then the trade union needs a 
greater goal than the contract, a broader re- 
ligion than the dollar sign. 

It must be concerned with industry as 
a whole, with the economy, with the nation, 
with democracy. The social view has a 
double value. It makes the union an inte- 
grated and contributory force in the com- 
munity, and it raises the spiritual level of 
both the leadership and the rank and file. 

The American economy of the second half 
of the 20th century is much too much of a 
legislated economy for the unions to believe 
that they can defend the economic status 
of their workers solely through contract, 

SPECIAL PURPOSE 

In its political work the trade union must 
place primary emphasis on social purpose 
rather than personal power, on program 
rather than patronage. 

This is not only morally desirable; it is 
also the most realistic way to proceed, be- 
cause the only way a trade union leadership 
can deliver the votes of its membership is 
by convincing its membership that a pro- 
gram of a candidate is desirable. 

The key to those votes is understanding. 
The workers must know why they should 
vote, for what they should vote and for 
whom they should vote. Concentration on 
the political education of the worker would 
not only keep labor politics on a high plane 
but also revolutionize American politics. 
by teaching millions of voters that politics 
is a struggle of ideas and ideals and not 
just a contest among labels, faces, names, 
and prejudices. 

‘The modern union needs professional 
leadership in the same way that modern 
government needs professional guidance, 
Finding the proper relationship between pro- 
fessional administration and democratic 
control is a necessary part of a new philos- 
ophy which seeks unions conducted along 
efficient, ethical, creative lines within the 
framework of a vigorous democracy, 
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The structural devices for democratic di- 
rection and control must vary from trade 
to trade, union to union, but the form Is 
less important than the spirit—namely, pro- 
fessional performance under democratic 
controls. 

UNION SECURITY 

From the point of view of both servicing 
the member and maintaining civilized in- 
dustrial relations, the union security clauses 
with their predictable flow of income 
through dues are highly desirable. 

However, because of the large sums of 
money involved, because they are to be 
held and used in trust for the membership 
and because dues payments are obligatory, 
there must be public accountability of un- 
ion finances. 

Preferably, this should be complete and 
voluntary. Failing that, it should be com- 
pulsory under legislation that allows free- 
dom of action for the union while protect- 
ing the membership against theft, misap- 
propriation or malfeasance, 

Unions require autonomy—in structure, in 


Autonomy is necessary because of the wide 
variety of circumstances in the crafts, trades 
and industries to which different unions 
must make adjustment. It ts also required 
because of local customs, ethnic attitudes, 
traditions. 

The labor movement in recent years has 
felt the need to modify the old concept of 
autonomy. This feeling arose from the 
fear that the good name of labor would be 
blackened by the behavior of some unions 
and unionists. 

RESPONSIBILITY 


Although labor as a whole had no legal re- 
sponsibility for every part thereof and 
lacked the constitutional means of cor- 
recting the behavior of any part thereof, it 
nevertheless recognized that it had a col- 
lective responsibility for each of its constit- 
uents before the public. This realization 
created a concept of modified autonomy: If 
you want to carry the family name, you 
must not disgrace the family. A minimum 
standard of conduct is established and the 
ethical codes are enforced with warnings, 
requests for reform and ultimate expulsion. 

As quasi-public institutions, deeply and 
immediately affecting the public interest, 
unions cannot hope to escape and should 
positively seck some degree of public regula- 
tion. They should demand a body of public 
law that would make union Officers account- 
able not only to the membership but to the 
public for proper handling of finances and 
conformity with a union’s democratic con- 
stitution. 

REGULATION 


The alternative to proper legislative reg- 
ulation of unions is no legislation. This is 
acceptable and feasible if there is no misuse 
of funds or power by trade union leadership. 
But so long as there is any sizable or well- 
publicized abuse—a probability made more 
likely in the absence of public regulation— 
the national temper will ultimately turn 
against unionism to demand not just that 
the abuses be eradicated but that the unions 
themselves be destroyed. 

Can these six strands of proposed policy be 
woven into a pattern of balanced rights and 
responsibilities? 

A union has the right to protect, advance 
and champion its dues-paying members 
against all and any. But it has the respon- 
sibility to understand how its activities affect 
the total society of which it and its members 
are a part. 

A union has the right to security, a union 
shop and a regular income. But it has the 
3 to guarantee internal democ- 
racy vide a accounting of 
its pro proper g 
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CODE OF ETHICS 


A union has the right to autonomous ac- 
tion. But it has the responsibility to join 
with its fellow unionists to establish and 
enforce a collective code of ethical, demo- 
cratic and socially minded behavior. 

A union has the right to develop methods 
and personnel that will provide a profes- 
sional level of operation. But it has the 
responsibility to place this professional 
machinery under democratic controls. 

A union has the right to political action. 
But it has the responsibility to turn its polit- 
ical power to high social purpose. 

A union has the right to free action within 
a democracy and to establish legal status. 
But it has the responsibility to work within 
that democracy to define and regulate its 
legal status so as to give further strength 
and moral purpose to democratic society. 


The Red Willow Dam 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHIL WEAVER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr, WEAVER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I would like 
to discuss briefly Red Willow Dam and 
Reservoir near McCook, Nebr. First au- 
thorized 15 years ago, the project was 
reauthorized last year and first construc- 
tion funds were appropriated this year. 


When Red Willow dam is finally built, 


it will be a tribute to the combined and 
sustained efforts of countless people in 
the McCook area in our State and here 
in Washington. There were untold num- 
bers of men and women involved in this 


long struggle. A number of their names 


come to mind readily, but there were too 
many who worked too long and too hard 
to eulogize them individually now. 

The fight for Red Willow was lorig and 
the obstacles numerous, but we have 
finally won that fight and construction 
seems to be only months away instead of 
the far-distant dream which it has been 
over the years. 


For my part, I have fought vigorously 
for this project. Cooperating with our 
two Senators from our State of Nebraska, 
we got the reauthorization legislation 
enacted last year. In this we received 
strong support from the Secretary of the 
Interior and the President of the United 
States. All agreed and understood that 
Red Willow is an integral and vital part 
of the Frenchman-Cambridge project in 
Nebraska. 

It was with this understanding that we 
once again appealed to the Congress this 
year for funds for construction of the 
project. This appeal met with sympa- 
thetic understanding from both the 
House and Senate Public Works Appro- 
priations Subcommittee. For this, we 
owe much gratitude to the effective back- 
ing we received from the Honorable BEN 
JENSEN, of Iowa, the ranking minority 
Member of the House Committee. With- 
out his support we could not have won 
our fight. 
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This year’s victory, however, does not 
end the story. Only when Red Willow 
stands a complete project; when the 
waters of Red Willow Creek are stored 
for the use of mankind rather than per- 
mitted to run riot to destroy men and 
their works, only then will the story be 
fully told. 

When it is told, a myriad of names of 
many fine men and women will stand 
out in bold letters for the great service 
they have rendered their area, their 
State, and, in fact, their Nation. 

I am proud to have been of some serv- 
ice in getting this.story written, 


The Late Honorable Thomas H. Burke 


SPEECH 


HON. LEE METCALF 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. Speaker, it is al- 
ways difficult to appropriately mark the 
passing of a friend. This is particularly 
true of Tom Burke, who spent his life 
fighting effectively for liberal and hu- 
manitarian programs. 

When I first met Tom, he was a legis- 
lative representative of the CIO. As a 
member of the Committee on Education 
and Labor, I worked with him for years. 
I admired and respected his ability, dili- 
gence and devotion. 

A former member of that committee, 
Tom was chairman of the Subcommit- 
tee on Federally Impacted School Areas 
in the 8ist Congress. His was a leading 
role in the enactment of one of the pro- 
grams most important to education in 
this country, Public Laws 815 and 874, 
under which Federal aid goes directly to 
local school districts for construction, 
maintenance and operation—including 
textbooks and teachers’ salaries—in 
areas of Federal impact, such as military 
bases or Indian reservations. 

In the 8 years that these laws have 
been on the statute books, the Federal 
Government has spent more than $901 
million on 4,506 projects to build class- 
rooms to house more than 1.3 million 
children. More than 768 million Federal 
dollars- have been appropriated for op- 
eration and maintenance of schools in 
3,546 districts with a total enrollment of 
8.6 million children. 

Although he will be remembered long- 
est for his work on behalf óf the Nation's 
schoolchildren, Tom Burke was also par- 
ticularly active on laws relating to ac- 
cident prevention, industrial safety and 
equal pay for equal work for women. 

Tom leaves his widow, two sons, three 
daughters—and a grateful Nation. 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 
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NOTICE 


The last issue of the daily Congressional Record for the first session 
of the Eighty-sixth Congress will be published not later than Monday, 
October 5, 1959. It is requested that copy and proofs of speeches 


withheld for revision, or extensions of remar 
House, be submitted to the Government 


ks as authorized by either 
Printing Office or to the 


Congressional Record Clerk, Statuary Hall, Capitol, before that date. 
By order of the Joint Committee on Printing. 


Endorsements of Work of Senate’s 
International Health Study 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS . 
HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a statement 
by me on the work of a Senate subcom- 
mittee of the Committee on Government 
e in its international health 


There being no objection, the state- 
Ment was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR HUMPHREY 
ENDORSEMENTS OF WORK OF SENATE'S 
INTERNATIONAL HEALTH STUDY 

I appreciate the confidence which the 

hate kindly demonstrated in work in which 

am privileged to serve as chairman when 
it approved on September 9, Senate Resolu- 
ton 176, This resolution provided for an 
Additional $10,000 for a subcommittee of the 
Committee on Government Operations for 
the conduct of its international health study. 

This study was originally authorized under 
Senate Resolution 347, 85th Congress. It 
Was extended under Senate Resolution 42 of 
the 8¢th Congress. Now, this modest addl- 
tional sum will be provided to enable us to 
carry on our work. 


CARL HAYDEN, Chairman. 


It is a work which, has oat with general 
royal throughout our Nation. 

SER irtually since the establishment of the 

health study in August 1958, an unending 


atuli messages have 
volume of congr: tory . 


approval of its work in practice. 

N kind commendations have come from 
eminent doctors, researchers, deans of medi- 
cal schools, editors of medical publications, 
biologists, chemists, and others. 

I have now compiled some of these com- 
mendations and wish to share them with my 
colleagues. 

OUR APPRECIATION OF TRIBUTES FROM 
CONGRESS 
e quotations which follow refer to 
pris ee from the American public in gen- 
eral and from the medical profession specif- 
ically. 5 

An additional entire section could have 
been prepared in terms of the kind re- 
ception which has been given to our study by 
Members of the Senate and House of Rep- 


satis which haye come from the two most 
distinguished experts in Congress in this 
cane 1255 Hu}, dean of the Senate's 
work in this area, and the able chairman of 
the House Appropriations Subcommittee for 
the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, the Honorable JOHN FOGARTY. 

I could cite as well messages from other 
Members of the Senate. No Member of Con- 
gress has given us more encouragement than 
our able colleague from Oregon [Mr. Neu- 
BERGER}, who, down through the years has 
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devoted himself so ably to the cause of ad- 
vancing medical research. 


FIVE PUDLICATIONS DUE IN NEXT MONTH 


I should like to make a few additional 
points with regard to this study: 

Thus far we have issued five committee 
publications, By this time, next month, I 
believe that we may have released an addi- 
tional five publications; and before the end 
of this year perhaps still another five pub- 
lications. 

These various booklets cover a vast array 
of topics in international medical research 
and medical assistance. Often, they bring to- 
gether data for the first time ever presented 
by a congressional committee. 

The reception to these publications, in par- 
ticular, has been unanimously favorable. 
Quotations from some of those comments 
will be found in the paragraphs which fol- 
low: 

Very shortly, we are sending to the Gove 
ernment Printing Office the sixth print in our 
series. It is entitled “Health in Laos—Back- 
ground Information on Medical Problems in 
an Underdeveloped Country.” 

This particular print symbolizes the speed 
and care with which, I believe, the subcom- 
mittee has addressed itself to urgent prob- 
lems of America's international health pro- 


gram. 

Let it be noted that the subcommittee 
did not actually commence operations on 
this study until mid-October 1958. Since 
that time the factual record will show that 
the subcommittee has covered about as 
broad a range of activity as any subcommit- 
tee with comparable resources with which 
Iam familiar, 

I mention this not for any personal rea- 
son; nor do I cite the endorsements of the 
subcommittee for any personal reason. 

A TRIBUTE TO THE SENATE 


This is a team effort—involving six mem- 
bers of the subcommittee and the staff. 

We have all been working together har- 
moniously to get the facts and present the 
facts. 

So, I collect these commendations with 
humility and not to draw attention to any 
one individual. Rather IL. seek this means 
of paying tribute to a body which does de- 
serve tribute, namely, the Senate itself and 
the committee process itself. 

I present this material in effect, so that 
the public will see what I for one believe 
is substantive congressional work of a cali- 
ber which all men of good will can and will 
approve, irrespective of partisan or other 
factors. 

Often, we legislators read and hear criti- 
cisms of the Congress and of its committees. 
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Here then are views of a different kind from 
highly responsible Americans. And they are 
views on an all-important subject—human 
health. 

Since much of this correspondence which 
will be quoted has been sent to us in confi- 
dence, it is necessary to withhold the identity 
of the individuals who sent the commenda- 
tions. I have, however, used a brief descrip- 
tive introduction to denote the background 
of the individual who has written in. 
` Finally, let me note this fact: It is not 
the purpose of this subcommittee in its 
study to analyze specific health legislations 
that is not in our jurisdiction. 
` Rather it is the standing jurisdiction of 
the Senate Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare. 

RECOMMENDATIONS TO BE PRESENTED IN 
JANUARY 1960 


, But it is safe to say that out of this Gov- 
ernent Operations subcommittee will come 
recommendations on the basis of which im- 
portant health legislation can be formulated 
and advanced. 

Already the Senate has enacted into law a 
number of recommendations which I per- 
sonally as an individual Senator, rather 
than formally as subcommittee chairman, 
have submitted, 

I believe, too, that in the 2d session of 
the 86th Congress, certain subcommittee 
recommendations which we will formally 
make, as a body, as of January 1960, will 


likewise be introduced and, I hope, ulti-. 


mately enacted into law. 

When the Senate Rules Committee con- 
sidered Senate Resolution 176, the chairman 
of the Committee on Government Operations 
Mr. McCLELLAN ] sent to it a detailed memo- 
randum setting forth some of the facts 
with regard to the broad nature of the sub- 
committee’s work. I have taken a few perti- 
nent excerpts from that memorandum and 
attach them to these quotations. 

There follow now: 

1. The excerpts from the memorandum 
sent to the Rules Committee, describing some 
of the work of this subcommittee. 

2. The excerpts from a few of the many 
messages of approval which have come to 
the subcommittee, 

Excerrrs From MEMORANDUM or AUGUST 25, 
1959, PRESENTED BY THE COMMITTEE ON GOV- 
ERNMENT OPERATIONS TO THE SENATE Com- 
MITTEE ON RULES, SUMMARIZING THE WORK 
oy THE SENATE INTERNATIONAL HEALTH 
Sroupy 
1. The subcommittee is engaged In as 

what has been described as the most “com- 

prehensive such study of international 
health ever undertaken by a congressional 
committee,” 

It is necessarily comprehensive because 
the goals set forth in the authorizing reso- 
lution were both broad and diverse. 

In seeking to fulfill these goals the sub- 

committee naturally has had to secure expert 

scientific Judgment throughout the United 

States and the world. 2 
2. This judgment has now been received 

by the subcommittee in length, diversity, and 

high quality. 

The subcommittee has received well over 
‘a thousand helpful letters as reports from 
medical specialists and other scientists alone. 
This is in addition to a still larger number 
of messages from interested laymen, 

The experts’ correspondence includes in- 
numerable detailed suggestions, often in the 
form of 5 to 10 pages single space memo- 
randums. These have come from such 
Giverse and highly respectec sources as— 

1. Deans of medical schools throughout 
the United States and foreign countries. 

2. Winners of the Nobel Prize in chemistry, 
physiology, and medicine. 

3. Officers and committee chairmen of the 

American Medical Association, and of many 
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specialized medical groups In fields such as 
petdiatrics, cancer, heart disease, etc. 

4. Officers and committee chairmen of 
scientific organizations at home and abroad 
in such fields as biology, chemistry, bio- 
physics, biochemistry, etc. 

5. Presidents and other officers of American 
pharmaceutical companies. 

6. State health officers and other medical 
experts of the 50 States of the Union. 

7. Ministers of health of foreign countries. 

8. Presidents of medical academies and 
secretaries of medical associations abroad. 

9. Editors of American medical journals. 

10. Officers of American voluntary organi- 
zations engaged in medical research and as- 
sistance. d 

11. American Ambaksadors stationed over- 
seas, 

12. Presidents of American scientific re- 
search foundations and institutes. 

13. Heads of rehabilitation 
throughout the United States. 

14. Presidents of American businesses with 
extensive health programs overseas. 

And others. 

This wealth of analytic materlal repre- 
sents, in the subcommittee’s Judgment, a 
tremendous asset. The analysis of this cor- 
respondence, to be followed by the formula- 
tion of recommendations, is necessarily a 
time consuming and complex task. It is, 
however, a task which should prove extremely 
rewarding to the Congress and to the Amer- 
ican people. 

8. Within the year since the setting up of 
the study the subcommittee has been en- 
gaged in other specific health tasks as well. 
Thus: 

(a) It will be recalled that in November- 
December 1958, the chairman of the subcom- 
mittee personally held conferences in nine 
European countries with medical leaders. 

(b) Here in Washington there have been 
literally scores of informal conferences with 
individual medical experts and representa- 
tives of Federal agencies. 

(c) In addition, 2 days of formal hearings 
were held on July 9 and 16, 1959. At that 
time, outstanding experts testified on more 
than a dozen types of medical problems. 

(d) To date, the subcommittee has issued 
five separate committee prints. These have 
not only been well received, but in at least 
one instance two entire printings have been 
entirely exhausted in supply. Indeed, if all 
of the bulk requests for other prints had been 
approved, virtually the total supply would 
be exhausted today. ö 
COMMENDATIONS OF SENATE INTERNATIONAL 

HEALTH Stupy RECEIVED IN CORRESPOND- 

ENCE 


The winner of a Nobel prize: 

“It is a source of great encouragement to 
me to find that in recent years some Senate 
investigations are being conducted with such 
high standards of Judgment and values as 
those maintained by your own subcommittee 
and a few others. * * * 

“The corrected (material is) being re- 
turned today to (your subcommmittee staff) 
whose intelligent and helpful cooperation I 
much appreciate.” 

The president of an organization provid- 
ing international health assistance: 

“I cannot commend too highly the efforts 
of your committee in promoting greater in- 
terest on the part of the U.S. Government ix 
international health and medical research,” 

The editor of a Minnesota mydical jour- 

nal: 
“The thoroughness in which you have gone 
about compiling information and getting 
advice in connection with your subcommit- 
tee Is indeed commendable. One can never 
tell where a good idea will come from, and 
the more sources the more likely a well pre- 
pared program.” 

The editor of a nationwide medical jour- 
nal published in New York: 


centers 
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“I think the subcommittee should be con- 
gratulated on the fine work they are doing 
in the fleld of international medical re- 
search.” 

The president of one of America‘s greatest 
petroleum corporations: 

“I heartily endorse the study that your 
committee is making. looking, as I under- 
stand it, toward a higher degree of coordina- 
tion between various organizations, both gov- 
ernmental and quasi-governmental in these 
fields.” 

A researcher in a major U.S. corporation: 

“I would like to take this opportunity to 
commend you and your committee most 
highly for the uniformly excellent, valuable, 
and interesting publications which have ap- 
peared to date.” 

A member of the faculty of a major Amer- 
ican medical school: 

“I would like to take the opportunity of 
congratulating you on the very high caliber 
of the publications which have so far been 
mrade. 

“I have found these of very great interest 
and of assistance to me in the teaching of 
international health in this school, I would 
be very happy if you would continue to send 
me all of the publications of your commit- 
tee, I can assure you that none will be 
wasted.” 

The dean of a school of public health: 

“I am in receipt of your committee report 
on the status of world health, and wish to 
congratulate you upon the excellence and 
conciseness of this report. It is a most valu- 
able document, demographically and epi- 
demiologically, 

“Our school of public health plans to in- 
corporate this material into our regular in- 
structional program, and for this purpose 
would very much appreciate receiving 100 
copies of the report. 

“Again may I express our thanks for an 
excellent and useful document.” 

The dean of another school of medicine: 

“I want to thank you for sending me your 
comprehensive report, ‘United States and the 
World Health Organization,’ which I have 
read with profit and pleasure. It gives a clear 
and lucid exposition of the workings of an 
organization which is most important to the 
well being of our United States. I agree with 
your 10 principal findings and particularly 
with your statement on page 4 where you 
say ‘Only when the highest echelons of gov- 
ernment take a deep and continuing interest 
in health problems can further substantial 
progress be made.“ 

A faculty member at Harvard Medical 
School: À 

“I should like to compliment the subcom- 
mittee on its excellent work and hope that 
these views may be of assistance to it.” 

A director of research at the University of 
California Medical Center: 

“Let me congratulate you and your com- 
mittee on important work well done.” 

A superintendent of a board of recreation 
in a New Jersey community: 

“I have just finished a quick reading of 
your Committee Print No. 6 on Cancer. I 
believe that you and the members of your 
committee are to be congratulated on the 
splendid job you have done with this report.” 

The minister of health in a Mideast na- 
tion: 

“It is a source of continuing pleasure and 
inspiration to observe the expanding interest 
which the Senate of the United States and, 
particularly, the Subcommittee on Reor- 
ganization and International Organizations . 
is taking in problems of international 
health.” 

A dean of veterinary medicine at a Mid- 
west university: 

“I personally feel that your proposed com- 
mittee print cn veterinary medicine is an 
excellent idea, one of great challenge and 
one that will be very beneficial in inform- 
ing the public of the many and varied 
facets of veterinary activities.” 
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A Federal rescarch official: 

“May I take this opportunity to congrat- 
ulate you on the splendid work you are do- 
ing in adyancing all phases of international 
relations and especially in the health field.” 

An officer of the International Hospital 
Federation; 

“Your. personal interest and leadership 
end that of your colleagues on the subcom- 
mittee of the U.S. Senate is inspiring and 
should do much to advance further our 
common objective of a state of good health 
which we desire for all mankind,” 

A distinguished physician at the Mayo 
Ciinic; 

“I have read with a great deal of interest 
and considerable.care the outline which you 
sent me concerning the Committee on Re- 
organization and International Organiza- 
tion. 

“The author of the outline certainly has a 
very comprehensive knowledge of the prob- 
lems involved and if the outline could be 
followed the results would make a notable 
contribution to the organization of gov- 
ernmental or quasi-governmental agencies 
in the fleld of international health.” 

The dean of a Pacific-cotst medical school: 

“I have reviewed the material which you 
sent concerning Senate Resolution 347 (for 
the international health study). I believe 
that the objectives of this * * * legislation 
are sound. 

“Best wishes in your efforts to move for- 
ward with legislation which will further en- 
hance these objectives.” 

A vice president of an American pharma- 
ceutical company: 

“After looking over your subcommittee’s 
program, we think it excellent.” 

The executive director of a medical inst!- 
tute: 

“I wish to congratulate you and your staff 
on the excellent report ‘International Medi- 
cal Research.’ I was particularly impressed 
2 the succinct, but well-rounded, out- 

e” 

An officer of the American Psychiatric 
Association: 

“You are certainly undertaking a broad- 
based and very important investigation and 
I can assure you that the American Psychi- 
atric Association will aid this project in every 
way possible.” 

Fiery dean of a Southwest school of medi- 
cine: 

“The timely purpose of your committee in 
focusing attention upon the variety of or- 
ganizations which are participating either in 
international medical research or interna- 
tional medical service programs is to be 
commended.” 

The dean of a west coast school of public 
health: X 

“All of us are deeply grateful to you for 
Providing us the initial committee print, 
itemizing as it does so very effectively so 
many of the contributions of international 
medical research. This is a most exhaustive 
and valuable opinion.” 

A distinguished Canadian neurologist: 

“Iam writing to let you know how much 
we feel that your work is appreciated. I be- 
lieve that your approach to the problem of 
understanding between the West and the 
East is very sound and most promising for 
the future, I would like to have you know 
that we who are engaged in scientific pur- 
sults and medical research are thoroughly 
back of you in this undertaking and will 
give your firm and energetic support.” 

: A Minnesota expert on children’s prob- 
cms: 

“Thank you very much for the three inl- 
tlal publications issued by your committee. 
They were very well done and contain a lot 
of basic material about health in the world.” 

The executive secretary of a Minnesota 
voluntary health agency: 

“The first report of a study of interna- 
tional health and medics! researeh was most 
impressive and I must commend you and 
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your subcommittee on the excellent prepara- 
tion and materlal. This repart should cer- 
tainly have an extremely wide and receptive 
audience. I would be grateful if your office 
could send me an additional six copies which 
I would distribute from here.“ 

Three citizens in Palo Alto, Calif.: 

“We wish to congratulate you for your 
service to mankind and to the Nation in 
attempting to promote coordinated further 
research into cancer and heart disease, and 
to the cause of world peace by enlarging the 
area of cooperation between scientists and 
governments of Communist nations and our 
own, This is a particularly valuable work 
of statesmanship and one for which the 
American people owes you a debt of grati- 
tude.” 

A distinguished leader of the American 
Medical Association: 

“For myself, the members of the commit- 
tee * and the council * , I wish to 
express appreciation of your invitation to 
make recommendations concerning interna- 
tional health research and assistance pro- 
grams in which the United States partici- 
pates: As I am sure you are aware, the 
American medical profession is firmly con- 
vinced of the worth of such projects, since 
new discoveries in medicine are never the 
exclusive province or property of one nation, 
and from the standpoint of expressing the 
true American spirit of cooperation and 
helpfulness. * * + 

“I wish to assure you again of the com- 
mittee's great interest in your study and its 
appreciation of your desire to make certain 
that health research is conducted efficiently, 
economically, and with a view to the ulti- 
mate improyement of the health, not only 
of our own citizens, but of our fellow men 
thro out the world.” ` 

88 general of a medical associ- 
ation in the Far East: 

“We received two prints sent me by your 
heartful kindness such as namely ‘the Status 
of World Health’ and ‘International Medical 
Research.” ~ 

“It was very efective and usefulness for 


us. 

“We also knew your plan of studying In- 
ternational health, current congressional ac- 
tivities of interest especially to establish a 
National Institute of International Medical 


Research. 

“How brilliant plan It 18. 

“T suppose perhaps so many existing hu~ 
man pain and suffering by numerous ail- 
ments shall be reduced or eradicated by your 
Senate's new ac}ivitics.” 

The dean of a Midwest medical school; 

“I most certainly highly approve of the 
preliminary yok pen for the study of in- 
ternational heal ograms. 

“As a former (omicer) of the Association 
of American Medical Colleges’ Committee on 
Foreign Medical Education, I was struck by 
the many governmental and nongovernmen- 
tal agencies involved in international health 


“I believe the committee will be able to 
accomplish a great deal in e g our 
many 3 and offering us better in- 
formation.” 


The Fight in 1959 for Adequate Water 
Resource Development 


. EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DON MAGNUSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. MAGNUSON: Mr. Speaker; the 
President's record of never having had a 
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veto overriden by the Conzress finally 
fell before a determined effort to get 
along with the task of developing our 
Nation’s water resources. 

It has been said that the difference 
between an Old Guard Republican and a 
“Modern” Republican is that the former 
believes as a matter of principle that 
nothing should be tried for the first time, 
whereas the latter believes as a matter of 
principle that a new idea should be tried 
for the first time, but now is not the time. 

Whichever faction the administration 
belongs to has made little difference as 
in 4 years out of 7 White House policy 
has been “no new starts” on flood con- 
trol, navigation, power generation, and 
reclamation projects. i 

Even a presputnik fourth-grade child 
could figure out that even though the 
administration in 1953 took over a going 
program for the orderly development of 
our water resources, if we never started 
any new projects to replace those which 
were completed, this important national 
effort sooner or later would come to a 
halt. 

After months of hearings—over 800 
witnesses were heard by the House Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee alone—and 
deliberation by both House and Senate, 
the Congress in mid-August passed a 
$1.2 billion public works appropriation 
bill. R i 

Nine days later the President vetoed 
the bill. In his veto message he singled 
out for criticism 67 unbudgeted projects, 
67 new starts added by the Congress. In 
typical modern Republican fashion, he 
implied that these might be all right in 
the future “at the proper time,” but that 
now was not the time. He was concerned . 
not so much about the impact on the 
fiscal year 1960 budget—an additional 
cost of about $50 million—as on the total 
$800 million cost he said would be neces- 
sary to complete all of the new projects. 

In all too familiar fashion, the Presi- 
dent used some debatable arithmetic 
to arrive at the total future cost of $800 
million. Careful analysis shows a future 
impact closer to $500 million. Thus, for 
example, the largest single project, the 
Allegheny River Reservoir in Pennsyl- 
vania, already was under construction 


but had been held up by litigation which 


the Supreme Court recently ended. Its 
cost, $113 million, should not be called 
anew start. ‘Three of the projects carry- 
ing a total future cost of $49 million had 
not yet been authorized by law, and 
therefore the appropriation would lapse. 
Six small+reclamation loans were in- 
cluded in the total of $17,100000—since 
this money would be repaid, it should not 
have been counted. One item of $59,- 
607,000 for the Trinity River powerplant 
in California was as neces- 
sary in the President's veto message but 
counted in the total nonetheless. Nine 
of the projects, all small, would be com- 
pleted in 1 year, and thus have no impact 
on budgets after 1960, the ones the Presi- 
dent was concerned about. The elimina- 
tion of these 20 projects and other simi- 
lar adjustments brings the total down to 
about $509 million. 

The real controversy, then, boiled down 
to an argument over whether Congress 
should appropriate money to start 47 
new projects having a total impact on 
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budgets beyond the current one of $500 
million. Most of these 47 projects were 
small ones. The largest has a total esti- 
mated cost of $71,400,000; only one other 
would cost more than $50 million. 
Thirty-three would cost less than $10 
million. All told, they represent an in- 
crease of approximately 10 percent over 
the total cost of all projects in the Presi- 
dent’s budget. In fiscal year 1960 we will 
complete 40 projects with a total cost of 
$300 million. Should these be replaced 
with new starts, or should the national 
program be allowed to taper off? This 
was the essential question before the 
Congress. 

On September 2 the House failed by 
1 vote to override the veto. A deter- 
mined House Appropriations Commit- 
tee, not willing meekly to rubberstamp 
the Presidential dictate nor to abandon 
the policy of starting new projects to re- 
place those completed, quickly reported 
out a new bill with all controversial 
projects left in but with a 212 percent 
reduction across the board for all proj- 
ects, old and new. The 2% percent cut 
guaranteed that the total spending for 
public works in fiscal year 1960 would 
be no more than called for in the budget. 

The President quickly vetoed the new 
measure, as expected. 

On September 10 the House, by a vote 
of 280 to 121, and the Senate, by an 
equally decisive vote of count of 73 to 
23, voted to override the veto. 

The measure became law without th 
President's approval. / 


—ů 


The Rich Richer and the Poor Poorer — 
Increase Disparity Demands a Moral 
Revolution 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. GEORGE M. RHODES 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I include the following article by 
Mr. Samuel Jacobs, appearing in the 
July-August 1959 issue of the Humanist 
magazine. 

The concluding paragraph of Mr. 
Jacobs’ challenging article presents a 
clear picture of the scope of the task con- 
fronting our Nation: 


The world needs a revolution, not just to 
oppose communism but to help create hu- 
man dignity and freedom. It needs the kind 
of revolution that can be fashioned in school- 
rooms, factories, and mills. This is the kind 
of revolution that Americans know a great 
deal about. But, If it is to take place, it 
must begin with a revolution in our own 
thinking that will make Americans aware of 
the vital role that we can play in creating a 
worldwide upsurge in human accomplish- 
ment. In economic terms, such a revolution 
in our thinking is essential if the American 
giant is to reach his full strength for the 
economic job that must be done to help set 
the people of the world free. There is still 
time for us to wake up to our opportunities, 
but there is no time to spare. 
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Here is the full text of the article: 


Tue RICHER RICH AND Poorer Poor—Iin- 
CREASING Drsparrry DEMANDS A Moran 
REVOLUTION 


(By Samuel Jacobs) 


The American people went into the Mar- 
shall plan easily and naturally. The appeal 
was simple and fitted American humani- 
tarian impulses, particularly because the 
plan served primarily countries that suffered 
from a war in which we had been on the 
winning side. 

Compared with the job of economic de- 
velopment in the countries of Asia, Africa, 
and Latin America, the European problem 
was an easy one. The countries involved had 
already been industrialized; they needed only 
to be rebullt. Their cultures were techno- 
logical and thus similar to ours. The intri- 
cate structure of attitudes, motivations, and 
behavior patterns needed for 20th century 
industrial living was in place, complement- 
ing our own, matching our readiness to give 
with a readiness to receive. 

In the short time that the plan was in 
operation, the recovery was rapid. In Ger- 
many it was even dramatic and somewhat 
startling. It was clear that our interna- 
tional aid program was related to something 
that worked. 

For the countries whose problems of eco- 
nomic emergence now confront us, what has 
to be done is infinitely more complicated. 
The cultural difference between them and us 
is much greater; so is the difference in living 
levels. For instance, while the per capita in- 
come in the United States during the 1952-54 
period was 314 times as high as in Germany; 
it was 8 times as high as in Brazil and more 
than 9 times as high as in Japan. 

The median per capita income for 54 coun- 
tries of the world studied by the U.N. for the 
1952-54 period was approximately $445, 
about a fourth of the income in this coun- 
try at that time and approximately what it 
was here a hundred ago. Only Ven- 
ezuela, Argentina, and Israel, of all the coun- 
tries of Africa, Asia, and Latin America, were 
above the worldwide median. 

In the fact of these differences, the task 
of helping to raise living standards in these 
countries is big enough in absolute terms; 
raising them faster than we raise our own, 
to narrow the gap between us, provides a 
problem in economics and a challenge to 
international morality that are indeed in- 
timidating. 

Far from yielding to time and the effort 


that has already been made, the gap between 


the industrialized and the nonindustrialized 
countries is widening, and particularly the 
gap between the United States and most of 
the rest of the world. In 1938 this country 
had about 6 percent of the world’s popula- 
tion and about 26 percent of the world's 
income. By 1949 our share of the popula- 
tion had increased to 6.5 percent, but our 
share of the income had jumped to 41 per- 
cent, 

In Asia, on the other hand, the share of 
the world’s population had declined some- 
what, from 53 percent in 1938 to 52 percent 
in 1949. However, in the same period Asia's 
share of the world’s income had declined 
from 17 to 11 percent. 

In Africa the story was a little different, 
but the ending was very much the same, 
That is, while the share of the world's popu- 
lation increased from 7 percent in 1938 to 
9 percent In 1949, the African share of the 
world’s income dropped slightly. 


` THE EFFECTS OF AUTOMATION 


The trend toward richer rich and poorer 
poor—certainly as far as relative position is 
concerned—has been continuing. Dr. Kings- 
ley Davis recently pointed out that “15 of the 
richest industrial countries in 1938 had an 
average per capita tncome roughly 10 times 
that of the 20 nonindustrial countries. In 
1952-54 the same industrial countries had 
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an average per capita income about 11 times 
that of the same nonindustrial countries.” 

It is not in relation to industrialization 
alone that the problem presents itself. In 
agriculture too there is a problem to be met, 
and it is not being met well. Last December 
the Foreign Agricultural Service of the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture reported that the 


` world's agricultural production has been 


barely keeping up with the increase In popu- 
lation. Surpluses here are matched by defi- 
cits in other places. 

Technological developments in American 
industry promise that the gap will continue 
to widen. American industry is adopting 
automation. Production is increasing, while 
hundreds of thousands of our workers are 
being set free to do other things. (It is 
not yet at all clear that we shall have the 
wit to put these people to work producing 
other things; there is still the possibility that 
these displaced workers will constitute a 
large group of permanently unemployed, 
making no contribution in the economic sys- 
tem of America. Nevertheless; the concern 
in other countries, both the industrialized 
and the nonindustrialized, with the conse- 
quences of this new industrial revolution in 
America is great.) 

Recently, UNESCO's International Social 
Science Bulletin! devoted an issue to “The 
Social Consequences of Automation.” From 
the many statements of concern with what is 
happening as a result of automation, it is 
hard to select the quotes that typify the rest. 
However, the following statement by the 
leader of the Yugoslay delegation to ECOSOC 
may serve: 

“The new technological revolution which 
is now taking place before our eyes will not, 
of itself, contribute toward a more balanced 
economic development of the world. Auto- 
mation and nuclear energy, these two main 
achievements of contemporary technology, 
are already being applied in the developed 
countries on an ever-increasing scale, The 
increase in the productivity of labor achieved 
through the introduction of modern tech- 
nology, is assuming sometimes overwhelm- 
ing proportions. * * * 

“All this new technology is concentrated in 
the countries which have already the highest 
income, the largest capital formation and 
the highest productivity of labor. 

“Automation and modern techniques, 
which are used in the developed countries, 
enable these countries to reduce constantly 
their production costs and at the same time 
to expend mass production in unheard-of 
proportions. This obviously places the econ- 
omies of the countries which are making 
efforts toward an overall evonomic develop- 
ment in an ever more difficult position. This 
new disadvantage can no longer be met in 
underdeveloped countries by the old devices 
of pressure on wages. 

“In other words, this development of tech- 
nology is a new element which tends to widen 
the already existing gap between the de- 
veloped and underdeveloped areas of the 
world.“ 

Last October, Prime Minister Nehru of 
India complained to the joint conferencé of 
the international development finance agen- 
cies that, in the developed countries, “The 
pace of progress through the development of 
science and technology is tremendous,” 
while for countries like India it is a struggle 
for survival.” 

But not only the underdeveloped countries 
like Yugosla and India are concerned. 
The same concern is felt in countries that 
are definitely our technological contempo- 
raries, if not our economic equals. Take 
Sweden, for example. 

Over the past 80 years or so, the growth 
in Sweden national income has been most 
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impressive. The increase in per capita in- 
come resulting from the more rapid increase 
in income than in population has, in per- 
centage terms, exceeded ours by a consider- 
able margin. In 1952-54 Sweden stood next 
to Switzerland, with the second highest per 
capita income among the countries of 
Exurope—at about 50 percent of the per 
Capita income in the United States. 

Now, Swedish observers view American 
technological development with deep con- 
cern. To change over to automated pro- 
duction methods as in this country would 
be tremendously expensive. Corporations 
like General Motors and United States Steel 
can take these huge outlays in their colossus- 
like stride. But few other countries of the 
World can marshal the great sums, which flow 
80 readily in America, to pay for rapid auto- 
mation of industry. Even Sweden will find 
it hard to keep up with American progress 
and may have to see the gap, which it has 
Worked so hard to narrow, widening again. 

And if this is true of Sweden, how much 
More is it true of the countries of Africa, 
Asia, and Latin America? 

POPULATION PRESSURE 

Obviously, the problem is not alone with 
the economic factor; the population problem 
is one side of the coin, the other side of 
which is production of goods and services. 
That the rich get richer while the poor get 
children may be an inelegant way of saying 
it, but it does express one of the crucial 
realities in the international economic de- 
velopment problem, 

Whether or not the Malthustans are right 
about the inadequacy of the world's resources 
for larger populations, there is an inescap- 
able, Micawber-like arithmetic that must be 
taken into account in considering the im- 
Mediate increase in per capita incomes. It 
confronted America in the late 1700's, when 
Population increased rapidly through im- 
migration, and the national Income increased 
slowly, if at all, held down by the suspension 
Of trade during the Napoleonic Wars, among 
other things. It implacably confronts the 
emerging countries of the world today. As 

Davis put it in the comparison referred 
to above, “Over the period covered, 1938 to 
1952-54, the population of the 15 industrial 
countries rose by 7.6 percent; that of the 
nonindustrial countries by 10.7 percent. If 
the rates of human multiplication had been 
Teversed, national income remaining the 
Same, the gap between the two groups in per 
capita income would have been narrowed 
Tather than widened.” 

The problem can be put simply in this 
Way: only when the increase in production 
is greater than the increase in population 
can living standards rise. For many years 
American output of goods and services in- 
creased by about 4 percent per year, and 
Population increased by about 1.5 percent 
per year. Under these circumstances, part 
of the increase in production could be di- 
verted into new plant and equipment, seed 
for even further increases, and still leave 
Plenty of room for an increase in the produc- 
tion of consumer goods to take care of the 
increase in population and to increase living 
levels for everybocy. 

This nice fat margin of production over 
Population increase is not typical of the 
world, however. For example, in Brazil the 
increase in production has been approxi- 
mately as high as ours, However, the popu- 
lation increase has run at. approximately 3 
Percent per year. In this kind of situation, 
a country ts lucky to hold its own. Any 
effort to get ahead of the game may result 
in lowering living standards for at least a 
time, and governments fall for less than that. 

Last November, Brazilian spokesmen pro- 
Posed that the Latin countries, whose Aver- 
age per capita incomes at the time averaged 
8312 per year, embark on a drive to raise 
those incomes to an average of $480 by 1980. 
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With population Increasing at an average 
rate of 2 percent per year, to accomplish 
this goal would require a production increase 
of 4.5 percent per year, a truly heroic effort. 
Success in such an undertaking would require 
large foreign loans, increased private invest- 
ment, control over inflation, and increased 
exports to Russia and China. It will be in- 
teresting to see how the drive works out, if 
it is indeed undertaken. 

The investment in plant and equipment to 
bring about any such goal as Brazil is dis- 
cussing would have to be great. It has been 
estimated that the underdeveloped countries 
of the world ought to be increasing their 
capital investment at the rate of 10 to 12 per- 
cent per year to get a proper hold on the 
problem; it is actually running somewhat 
less than half that amount. Some years ago 
the U.N. estimated that to raise the per 
capita incomes of the underdeveloped coun- 
tries by 2 percent per year would require 
that these countries get $10 billion per year 
from outside their own resources, $3 billion 
of it in grants. This would work if these 
countries made much better use of their own 
savings than they now make and it would 
double their living standards in 35 years. 

A complicating problem, however, is the 
fact that in some countries the rate of popu- 
lation increase may well become greater over 
the years immediately ahead. In India, for 
example, the rate of population increase 
today is about 1% percent per year, not a 
high rate as rates go. However, this rate of 
increase is so low because the death rate is so 
high. With better sanitation and improved 
economic conditions, the death rate can be 
expected to go down and the population can 
be expected to increase still faster. Further, 
the U.N. said recently, in the countries in 
which the birth rates are now high, the trend 
18 toward even higher birth rates, so a de- 
cline in death rates will have truly explosive 


effects. 

Left to itself, the population problem will 
naturally come under control, but very slow- 
ly. In Europe the death rate went down for 
more than 50 years before the birth rate 
began to fall. Even though whatever hap- 
pens, happens faster these days than it used 
to, it is doubtful that the natural decline 
in birth rates will do very much to solve 
the problem in the near future, 

What the United States can do to help 
with this problem in the very short run is 
hard to see, But certainly whatever can be 
done to encourage the educational efforts 
now underway in many of the countries that 
have this problem must be done. 

AMERICAN FEARS 

he meantime, the voices of despair are 
— in America. In August of 1958, for 
example, & distinguished U.S. Senator took 
the floor to argue that the American people 
would not stomach (his phrase) an extended 
program of international aid to the under- 
developed countries of the world. The Pres- 
jdent has long argued that the burden of the 
cold war makes it impossible for us to do 
more than we are doing. Read the state- 
ments; what they amount to is that the 
world must first disarm. Then we must re- 
duce taxes—and that on corporations and 
high incomes—before we can do more than 
we are now doing. 

It is on this basis that the proposal to set 
up the Special U.N. Fund for Economic De- 
velopment (SUNFED) has been kept in deep 
freeze for 8 years. Since our objection was 
based on our plea that we couldn't afford 
to contribute to it, the proposal has even 
been denied the opportunity of proper de- 
pate, in which its merits and demerits might 
have been worked out. Yet in recent months 
the United States has agreed to go along 
with a small-sized fund, intended to keep 
the underdeveloped areas safe for American 
private investors who, however, at least so 
far, have been able to find plenty of oppor- 
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tunity to use their money at home in highly 
profitable ways. 

The approach we take to this problem per- 
suades the American people to an Irrational 
fear that we have not the économic strength 
to hold up our end of the job that has to be 
done. Americans are persuaded that we are 
too poor to contribute our share; a great 
many people really belleve that economic 
disaster will result from our making a con- 
tribution to world economic- development 
commensurate with the size of the job that 
must be done. 

But even more persuasive than the predic- 
tions of domestic debility are the recurring 
recessions and the economic insecurity that 
they induce. Even in so-called prosperous 
times, the Government's official list of the 
economically distressed areas contains the 
names of many of the country’s populous in- 
dustrial and mining centers, many of them 
embracing large cities and a wide radius of 
the surrounding country. In more congres- 
sional districts than the American people 
are aware of, hundreds of thousands of 
American workers are counted as persistently 
and continuously unemployed. Even when 
the rest of the country is doing well, no one 
knows when jobs will be available for these 
men and women. And in many areas it is not 
difficult to relate unemployment to economic 
competition from abroad, or to draw the les- 
son that this is what aid to economic de- 
velopment abroad may mean for other areas 
of our own country. 

Certainly to a worker whose unemployment 
compensation benefits have been cut off be- 
cause he has been unemployed too long, for 
whom there is now nothing left but welfare 
as long as the welfare funds hold out, it 
makes sense to believe that charity ought to 
begin at home. To the 9 million families in 
which someone was unemployed some of the 
time in recent months, to the businessmen 
whose stores have closed during the same 
period, and to the many millions who learn 
from the experiences of these people, the 
arguments against international ald must 
sound impressive. At best their experience 
leads them to listen sympathetically to the 
arguments for caution and contriction 
rather than for courage and imagination. 
Since we have never allowed our people to 
understand how rich this country really can 
be, it is hard to convince them that, at 
worst, an adequate international program 
would only slow down somewhat the rate 
at which our economy is becoming even rich- 
er and fatter. 

HOW RICH WE COULD BE 

Here is one way to show what is hap- 
pening. 

In 1957, the high per capita inconre of this 
country resulted from the fact that the 
average employed person produced at the 
rate of $6,500 per year, a truly impressive 
output of goods and services, A conservative 
private research organization has published 
an estimate that, In effect, forecasts pro- 
duction in 1975 at the rate of $9,500 per em- 
ployed person (at present prices), a most 
impressive increase, yet based on truly con- 
servative assumptions, The increase in per 
capita income and in living standards that 
can result from even this increase in ability 
to produce is tremendous, if we have the wit 
to keep the production going. In other 
‘words, according to this research seryice, in 
1975 our gross national product could reach 
#835 billion instead of the 8440 billion of 
1957, an increase of more than $20 billion per 

ear. 

i How conservative this estimate is, is shown 
by the conclusions reached in the recent 
Rockefeller report that in this country “a 
growth rate of 5 percent is possible if we 
realize fully our impressive opportunities for 
economic expansion. If the problems of 
growth are formidable, we have also found 
the impetus to our economy enormous“ (vol. 
4, P. 64.) 
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A growth rate of 5 percent would give us 
an output of approximately $1,100 billion in 
1975 instead of the $835 billion estimated in 
the forecast referred to above. What a tre- 
mendous burden of guilt must be ours as we 
face the people of the world, knowing how 
little we are doing compared with what our 
resources permit us to do. 

Now, the UN estimate of the amount of 
outside capital required by the underdevel- 
oped countries worked out to about 2 per- 
cent of the annual production of the indus- 
trialized countries at that time. If we were 
now to accept the responsibility for con- 
tributing 2 percent of our total production 
to international development—approximately 
$9 billion per year—this large sum would be 
no more than half the potential increase in 
our output during the first year. If the ar- 
rangement were kept up, in 1975 the pro- 
duction per employed worker avallable to us 
for our own use on the basis of the more 
conservative estimates would be $9,300 in- 
stead of the predicted $9,500. We would have 
increased the domestic benefits of increased 
préducing power by 43 percent instead of the 
predicted 46. 

Indeed, there is poverty at home, and we 
must take steps to eliminate it. In 1957, 
about 634 percent of American families had 
incomes of less than 81.000. A total of nearly 
25 percent of our families had incomes be- 
low $3,000. Past studies indicate that if the 
figures were available to measure the cost of 
the “City Worker's Family Budget,” they 
almost certainly would show that the average 
family income, $4,971, was not enough to pay 
for this far from ideal level of living. 

Certainly by far the major part of this in- 
crease in per person production ought to go 
into raising the living standards of these low 
income families. More money ought to go 
into health, education, and many other serv- 
ices. But this increase in the gross national 
welfare need not be given up in order to 
help the emerging countries. 

Certainly our ability to provide food for 
our people, schools for our own children, 
factories for our growing labor force would 
in no way be endangered. Yet what a force 
on earth America might become, what a 
stimulation to the solution of the world’s 
economic difficulties could be accomplished. 


A MORAL REVOLUTION 


Compared with the Eisenhower proposal 
of $4 billion for international aid, both mill- 
tary and economic, in 1960, a proposal to lift 
the ald $9 or $10 billion seems fatuous. Even 
well-intentioned liberals smile in indulgent 
disbelief when this proposal is made publicly. 
Yet our inability to create such a program, 
if we are indeed unable to do so at this time, 
is not the result of economic conditions. It 
is not because our soil will not produce or 
our factories are inadequate to the job, The 
problem ls more difficult than that, and the 
work to be done is more difficult than the 
simple task of inventing new machinery, de- 
vising new technologies, and harnessing new 
sources of power. 

To do the job, the American people must 
create a revolution in their own thinking. 
They must refuse to go on living under the 
false pall of insecurity and the fear of their 
own good impulses that now determine policy 
in the field of international aid. They must 
come to understand how much America 
could produce for our own and world con- 
sumption if our economy were set free to do 
the job. They must demand to be told what 
ways of housekeeping must be installed so 
that the productive power of America may be 
geared up to the needs of the world, instead 
of being kept cramped and constricted while 
a world of people go in want for lack of what 
we will not produce. They must then insist 
that these new housekeeping methods be in- 
corporated into national policy. 

The fallure to solve this problem not only 
cheats us of billions of dollars’ worth of pro- 
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duction we ought to have for our own use 
and ehjoyment, for the elimination of wide- 
spread poverty in our own Nation; it also dis- 
credits us doubly in the eyes of the world 
for our failure to recognize our opportuni- 
ties to assist with the job of economic de- 
velopment, and for our inability to solve the 
housekeeping problems on which full em- 
ployment and continued economic growth 
depend. 

There is one American product that we 
have ready for instant export: universal pub- 
lic education, the magic Ingredient of our 
own phenomenal growth. The effect of this 
ingredient in stimulating economic develop- 
ment was described recently to a regional 
conference of the AHA by Theodore W. 
Schultz, of the University of Chicago eco- 
nomics department, who pointed out that 
approximately 50 percent of the economic 
growth that took place in this country after 
1870 was to be accounted for by our invest- 
ment in our people, by the money spent on 
education and on health, and particularly 
on the former. 

Had we endorsed SUNFED when it was first 
proposed 8 years ago, the investment in the 
people of the underdeveloped countries in 
health, education, and economic plant would 
now be 8 years ahead of where it now is, for 
that is what the plan called for. 

The world needs a revolution, not just to 
oppose communism, but to help create hu- 
man dignity and freedom. It needs the kind 
of revolution that can be fashioned in school- 
rooms, factories, and mills, This is the kind 
of revolution that Americans know a great 
deal about. But if it is to take place, it 
must begin with a revolution in our own 
thinking that will make Americans aware 
of the vital role that we can play in creat- 
ing a worldwide upsurge in human accom- 
plishment. In economic terms, such a reyo- 
lution in our thinking is essential if the 
American giant is to reach his full strength 
for the economic job that must be done to 
help set the people of the world free. 

There is still time for us to wake up to 
our opportunities, but there is no time to 
spare. 


Izaak Walton Conservation Director Urges 
Preservation of Vanishing Shoreline 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, an 
excellent and informative article ap- 
pears in the September issue of Outdoor 
America, official publication of the Izaak 
Walton League, entitled “Save Our 
Shorelines.” The author of the article 
is Joseph W. Penfold, of Washington, 
D.C., the able conservation director of 
the Izaak Walton League of America. 
Mr, Penfold sets forth the basic reasons 
why we must preserve our vanishing sea- 
coast in parks and reserves and recrea- 
tion areas before it is too late. 

Mr. Penfold argues thoughtfully and 
persuasively in favor of adoption of S. 
2460, which has been introduced in the 
Senate by a bipartisan group of Sena- 
tors, among whom I am happy to be, 
headed by the very able senior Senator 
from Montana [Mr. Murray]. 

I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that the article by Joseph W. Pen- 
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fold in Outdoor America be printed in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 3 

Save Our SHORELINES 
(By J. W. Penfold) 

“The last 5 miles of undeveloped beach 
between Miami and Dayton,” reads an ad 
in the Wall Street Journal, "$1 million down; 
the balance on easy terms.” 

“National Steel Co. Lets Contract for $100 
Million Steel Mill on Indiana Dunes,” is a 
recent eye-catching headline. “Area had 
been sought for public park.” 

And a few random samples from the news: 

Reports show attendance at National and 
State park areas up 14 percent above last 
year’s record high. 

A Pennsylvania park developed to handle 
5,000 people was swamped with 250,000 over 
the July Fourth weekend. 

“As a result of action to abolish the State 
park strip along the Overseas Highway,” 
comes another plaint, “before very long, there 
won't be one spot along the 100 miles of 
Plorida Keys where a fisherman can launch 
his boat without paying tribute to some 
developer.” 

Items bearing the same message, in endless 
variation, can be found in the press almost 
every day, in almost every section of the 
country which boasts of ocean- or lake-shore 
frontage. In the aggregate, they—both the 
number and urgency of the cases of local 
crisis—add up to a frightening conclusion: 
Our shorelines are vanishing in a tidalwave 
of urban sprawl. 

Demand for water frontage—acute almost 
everywhere—has reached a peak in Florida, 
where bulkhead, drecge, and fill replace the 
natural shorelines with barren canals, boat 
slips, and the stench of stagnant water. 
That such “improvements” may destroy the 
breeding and nursery grounds for important 
commercial and sport fishes and obliterate 
winter feeding areas of hard-pressed water- 
fowl populations disturb the developers not 
one whit. 

Nor will the trend be reversed. The pres- 
sures on our shorelines arise naturally from 
growth. But the need for wise development 
is snatched as a shield by the fast-buck 
operators. And thoughtful Americans thus 
must seek means whereby the public values 
may survive in a trend which refiects bur- 
geoning populations, improved standard of 
living, and a yen for the outdoors. 

There can be but one answer and it’s not 
a new one in any sense. The Indiana Dunes 
presents the classic case: 

Over 40 years ago Stephen Mather, first 
National Park Service Chief, urged that the 
30 miles of Indiana Dunes along the Lake 
Michigan shoreline be designated for preser- 
vation in the National Park System. He fore- 
told that except as it was so, it would be lost 
to the public in the years to come. 

In the early 1950's, the Izaak Walton 
Ieague’s Indiana Division tried to set aside 
the dwindling dunes, preferably as a State 
park, but found little support from a still 
apathetic public. 

Today conservationists, faced with over- 
whelming odds, are attempting to save the 
last 4-mile stretch not already lost to indus- 
try and city growth. We are apparently too 
late to save it all; a steel mill is under con- 
struction; the beach and dunes area—which 
could serve recreation needs of the new mill's 
workers, their families, and countless other 
new residents—has now been whittled down 
to 2 miles, 

Just 2 miles, Not much—but doubly val- 
uable because of it, Perhaps this small re- 
maining fraction of what was once a glorious 
public potential can be salvaged if public 
Officials display the vision the situation 
demands, . 
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There are, fortunately, men of good will 
who are determined that the sad tale of 
Indiana’s Dunes will not be repeated again 
and again throughout the country. 

Within the past few months the admin- 
istration sent to Congress a rather sharply 
reduced version of a bill to do something 
about our fast-vanishing shoreline. It would 
provide authority for the Secretary of the 
Interior to establish three national shoreline 
recreation areas not to exceed 100,000 acres 
in total, and an authorization to spend up 
to $15 million for the acquisition of lands. 
The areas to be selected were not named. 

Senator RICHARD L. Nevusencer, of Oregon, 
demonstrated bipartisan recognition of the 
Problem by introducing the measure at the 
administration’s request. Senator GORDON 
ALLOTT, of Colorado, cosponsored it. 

This bill (S. 2010) was so patently in- 
adequate, however, that key Members of 
Congress who had given the problem thor- 
ough study appraised it as hardly a start on 
the task of preserving examples of superla- 
tive shoreline for the public. 

Senator James E. Murray, of Montana, 
chairman of the powerful Interior Commit- 
tee, Senators CLINTON P. ANDERSON, of New 
Mexico; Pavut H. Dovcras, Illinois’ deter- 
Mined fighter for the Indiana Dunes, and 
NEvrEncer joined forces to prepare a broader, 
more comprehensive bill. Introduced on 
July 29 as S. 2460, Senators Moss, of Utah; 
Keravyrer, of Tennesssee; MANSFIELD, of 
Montana; RANDOLPH, of West Virginia; 
Lancer, of North Dakota; McNamara, of 
Michigan; GauerninG, of Alaska; Hart, of 
Michigan; McCanruy, of Minnesota; GREEN, 
of Rhode Island; ENGLE, of California; BIBLE, 
of Texas; Bygd of West Virginia, and 
Munpr, of South Dakota, joined as co- 
Sponsors. 

At almost the same time JoHN DINGELL, of 
Michigan, Lee Mercaur, of Montana, and 
JOHN Sartor, of Pennsylvania, were intro- 
ducing similar bills (H.R. 8445, 8449, and 
8519) in the House. Wayne N. ASPINALL, of 
Colorado, House Interior Committee chair- 
Man, has expressed a favorable attitude and 
called for departmental reports on the bills. 

The 10 shoreline recreational areas that 
Would be authorized under the bill would 
be established as described and pictured on 
these pages, {Illustrations not printed in 
RECORD. 
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The legislation itself is simple in the 
extreme: 

1, It authorizes the Secretary of the In- 
terior to “take appropriate action toward the 
establishment of national shoreline recrea- 
tional areas,” following recommendations by 
the National Park Advisory Board, consulta- 
tion with the Governor of the State con- 
cerned and public hearings in the area. 

Objections raised on grounds that the 
measure places too much power in the hands 
of the Interior Secretary seem to be based 
On imperfect understanding. 

Congress can be trusted to study each area 
Carefully before the original bill is passed. 
Public hearings are required. And routine 
appropriations processes offer Congress an 
annual review of land acquisition programs 
in each authorized area, 

2. It provides for the establishment of the 
basic regulations for their administration. 
Recreation uses which have been traditional 
in the areas will be continued, such as fish- 
ing, hunting, and water-fowling. 

3. It provides for assistance to the States 
(up to one-half the cost, subject to rather 
Stringent regulations and appropriations) in 
the acquisition of State-managed shoreline 
areas which are best suited for inclusion in 
the State park systems. - 

4. It provides for thorough study of po- 
tential areas by the National Park Service, 
With the cooperation of the appropriate 
State, to determine If they warrant establish- 
ment either under the national or State park 
systems. 
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5. It authorizes funds up to $50 million for 
acquisition of the national areas, $10 million 
for assistance to the State acquisition pro- 
grams, and a nominal sum for the necessary 
study of additional areas. Funds are antici- 
pated to be spent over a series of years. 

The scope and purpose of the program has 
been most dramatically expressed in the slo- 
gan coined by Senator Doveras: 8.0.8.— 
Save Our Shorelines.” 

The legislative sponsors, the administra- 
tion, the Izaak Walton League, conserva- 
tionists, and the public know that to save 
anything of our heritage for ourselves and 
the generations to come we must act. 

May we all have the courage to act 
promptly and vigorously. 


Political and Economic Developments in 
Korea 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp a state- 
ment by me on the political and eco- 
nomic developments in Korea. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 


Recorp, as follows: 

On May 14 last I rose in this Chamber to 
discuss certain ominous political develop- 
ments in the Republic of Korea. I pointed 
out that the South Korean Government had 
shut down the Catholic-sponsored news- 
paper, Kyung Hyang Shinmoon, which had 
been critical of President Syngman Rhee's 

e. I inserted, along m 8 

rials and signed articles from the - 
igen Post and Times Herald, the Christian 
Science Monitor, and the Commonweal which 
likewise expressed serious misgivings about 
various efforts of the Korean Government to 
silence or obstruct political opposition. 

I had hoped that my modest statement, to- 


muine litical democracy and sustained 
— — I even harbored the 
hope that some steps might have been taken 
to lift or ease some of the present restrictions 
against the opposition Democratic Party in 
Korea. 

But my hopes, I regret to say, have not 
been fulfilled. The opposition newspaper 
closed down last April 30, under an official 
charge of “treason,” is still silent. An AP 
dispatch dated September 8 from Seoul stated 
that the Kyung Hyang Shinmoon lost its 
second legal battle in 10 days against Gov- 
ernment action suspending its publication. 
The Seoul Appeals Court at a 3-minute ses- 
sion declared the suspension order was con- 
stitutional. The publisher announced he 
would appeal to the Supreme Court.” 
(Washington Post and Times Herald, Sept. 
9, 1959.) 

In addition to the restrictions on free po- 
litical debate and activity which I mentioned 
in my May 14 comments, I would like to point 
out that the South Korean Government has 
erected further barriers to the civil liberties 
of its people. 

In my earlier comments I referred to the 
three restrictive laws adopted by the Korean 
National Assembly last December 24, adopted 
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incidentally while members of the Demo- 
cratic Party were physically restrained by 
the Government from entering the cham- 
ber. These laws, designed to restrict the op- 
position party and to perpetuate the party 
in power, have not been repealed. Under the 
so-called local autonomy law, which gives 
President Rhee the “right” to appoint local 
officials, 559 elected mayors and other ad- 
ministrators will be replaced this month by 
Presidential appointment. Previous to the 
enactment of this law, these officials were 
elected by the people they represent. 

Further, the New York Herald Tribune of 
May 20, 1959, reported the Korean Govern- 
ment “warned political parties may well be 
outlawed if they fall to submit reports to the 
Government on political activities. A Gov- 
ernment memorandum said political parties 
should notify the Government 10 days in 
advance of any political gathering and sub- 
mit a report on the result of such a meeting 
within 5 days after it is held.” This appears 
to be a clear attempt to intimidate if not to 
destroy the Democratic Party. 

Mr. President, democratic government re- 
quires understanding tolerance and self-dis- 
cipline. I do not want to be placed in the 
position of glibly recommending that every 
government be patterned after the American 
form. But I submit that the minimum 
requisite for democratic development is the 
right of an opposition party to exist, to pub- 
lish its views and to organize freely. I sub- 
mit that this basic right is seriously com- 
promised in the Republic of Korea today. 

If I believe in free political debate in 
Korea, I believe in the same right here, In 
this spirit I recently included as an exten- 
sion of remarks two views on the Korean 
situation which are somewhat different from 
my own. One was a report, “Korean Come- 
back”, by Ernest K. Lindley, which appeared 
in the August 3 number of Newsweek. I 
agree with much of this statement, but I 
was frankly in error when I said that “the 
Republic of Korea has attempted to work 
within the framework of the 1948 Constitu- 
tion.” The three restrictive laws passed by 
the National Assembly on December 24, 1958, 
violate the spirit if not the letter of the 
Constitution. And the restrictions on free- 
dom of the press and on assembly also vio- 
lates the spirlt of the Constitution. I also 
said in my introductory remarks to Mr. Lind- 
ley’s report: “I have spoken out on certain 
actions in the Republic of Korea which were 
not compatible with a free society. Evidence 
of strong-arm tactics by the majority party 
cannot be excused or ignored.” 

Later I inserted in the Recorp an article 
which appeared in the August 19, 1959, num- 
ber of the Christian Science Monitor. It was 
written by Robert T. Oliver and entitled, 
“South Korean Skies Clear.“ This article 
paints an encouraging picture of economic 
development in Korea. This was a source of 
gratitude to me. But after it appeared in 
the Recorp I was informed by several reliable 
sources that the article was seriously in- 
accurate. 

I feel an obligation to set the record 
straight and note certain facts about the 
Korean economy which do not correspond 
to the picture portrayed by Mr. Oliver, , 

With respect to the economic prosperity of 
the Korean farmer, as cited by Mr. Oliver, 
between June 1957 and July 1959 the prices 
which Korean farmers have received for their 
grain have declined approximately 33.3 per- 
cent, while over the period from December 
1958 to the present, the prices of goods which 
they must purchase to live have risen ap- 
proximately 17 percent. Today the Korean 
farmer is worse off than he has been at any 
time since 1955. To counteract the plight of, 
the Korean farmer, the Government has 
found it necessary to establish a grain ex- 
change program under which they can con- 
vert ther rice holdings for other grain, in- 
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cluding wheat flour, available from Govern- 
ment stocks. : 

Regarding the prosperity of Korean indus- 
try, let me refer you to a report of the Pusan 
Chamber of Commerce published in April or 
this year. A survey conducted by 12 of the 
chamber’s field investigators, covering 1,112 
plants and employing about 28,000 workers, 
shows that only 30 percent of the plants were 
working full time, that 1414 percent had 
suspended operations completely and that 
the remainder were working only part time. 
Subsequent investigation revealed that these 
adverse conditions of the industrial manu- 
facturing phase in the Korean economy are 
confined not only to the Pusan area, but 
were also found to be present in the entire 
field of Korean manufacturing industry. The 
April 1959 issue of the Korean Chamber of 
Commerce lists on page 43 the following rele- 
vant data on this subject. Of a total of 45 
Classes of businesses, covering 5,251 indus- 
trial establishments 2,261 or 43.1 percent 
were in full operation; 1,465 or 27.9 percent 
were operating on reduced schedules; and 
1,525 or 29 percent of these plants were com- 
pletely shut down. The factors which 
brougt about the reduced operations of these 
facilities are given in the report as follows: 

1. Lack of credit; 50.8 percent. 

2. Lack of effective market: 27.7 percent. 

3. Difficulties encountered because of ex- 
cessive taxes: 9.6 percent. 

4. Power shortage: 1.8 percent. 

5. All other causes: 10.1 percent. 

A recent official Republic of Korea Goyern- 
ment survey places unemployment at 6 per- 
cent of the total population, which would 
yield a figure of about 1.3 million. Since the 
government survey makes no allowances for 
underemployment, particularly, underem- 
ployment in rural areas, this figure under- 
states substantially the real facts. Trained 
American observers estimate total unem- 
ployment as being in excess of 2 million. 
When one considers that the total ROK ac- 
tive work force is probably not more than 
8t% to 9 million, we see that roughly 22 
to 25 percent of the active work force is 
totally unemployed. 

Next, let me make a few observations on 
the much-advertised stabilization program 
in Korea which was designed to cure her 
inflationary ills. In this connection, I would 
like to summarize very briefly the results of 
a recent staff study by Robert F. Emery of 
the U.S. Federal Reserve Board. According 
to Mr. Emery, the three Korean stabiliza- 
tion programs have been only partially suc- 
cessful. The real aim of price stability, he 
says, has been achieved. But this has been 
partially fortuitous since there has been a 
significant increase in agricultural output 
each year. Some objectives of each program, 
he adds, have been achieved, but these have 
tended to be in the minority. Although 
Korea, in the opinion of Mr, Emery, has 
Succeeded in obtaining greater price stabil- 
ity, there still exists major economic prob- 
lems. One is the attainment of economic 
self-sufficiency and independence from U.S, 
ald. Another obstacle to self-sufficiency, he 
notes, is the difficulty of expanding export 
markets, There is a great need, he says, for 
the Koreans to come to terms with the Japa- 
nese on many problems since Japan is the 
natural market for many Korean products, 
For economic progress, it will also be impor- 
tant, says Mr. Emery, for Koreans to provide 
an attractive climate for domestic and for- 
eign investments with economic stability 
through appropriate monetary and fiscal 
Policies. 

In an interview given in the Far Eastern 
Economic Review for March 1959, Mr. In 
Sang Song, Minister of Finance of the Repub- 
lic of Korea, reaffirms most of Mr. Emery's 
conclusions, although the Minister is not 
quite as optimistic of Korea's future as the 
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American observer. Thus, the Minister, 
when asked to estimate the period within 
which the Republic of Korea might reach 
self-sufficiency, stated: “On present assump- 
tions, it is very hard to say. If I am obliged 
to answer, I would say that self-sufficiency 
is very hard to envisage in the foreseeable 
future.” 

In a recent editorial the Korean Republic, 
the official Republic of Korea English lan- 
guage newspaper, comments as follows: 
“Every Korean economic official, every Amer- 
ican. áld administrator, and every Korean 
import-export trader is aware that foreign 
trade imbalance is this country’s primary 
problem. For the moment, balance is 
achieved through help from America. But 
that is an expedient and a temporary one, 
Unless something is done, the day will come 
when Korea's modernized economy will stand 
on the brink of ruin because it cannot buy 
what ls required to keep the wheels turning.” 
Incidentally, Korean exports during the past 
year fell more than 30 percent. 

These few facts clearly indicate that eco- 
nomic developments in Korea are not quite 
so encouraging as Mr. Oliver would have us 
believe. 

With respect to Mr. Oliver's statement that 
educational developments in Korea have 
been most encouraging in recent years, it is 
true that the Korean school situation has 
improved tremendously since 1953. But it 
must also be pointed out that much of the 
credit for this development is the result of 
American Army efforts in bullding schools 
in Korea, of the ICA training program for 
primary and secondary, schoolteachers, and 
finally and perhaps most importantly, of the 
heroic sacrifices of Korean parents in behalf 
of thelr young ones, This Korean parents 
do at considerable cost and hardship to 
themselves and their children since educa- 
tion in Korea has not infrequently deteri- 
orated into what we Americans would call 
an unconscionable extortion in which even 
the poorest of peasant parents are victimized 
by avaricious school officials. 

Finally, I would like to say a word about 
our foreign aid program in Korea. As a 
strong supporter of development loans, tech- 
nical assistance and economic grants, I am 
deeply concerned that our aid program be 
administered as efficiently and honestly as 
possible. We have an obligation to the 
American taxpayer as well as to the ordinary 
Korean citizen for whom the aid is intended. 

Since our aid program started In 1953, we 
have allocated more than $2.8 billion for 
Korean economic aid. Considering the need 
and the threat, this great sum is not out 
of line. But we must ask ourselves whether 
this aid is being efficiently and honestly ad- 
ministered. We must ask whether any of it 
is being diverted for illegal purposes, pur- 
poses for which it is not intended. With 
this in mind, Mr. President, I intend shortly 
to devote myself to a thorough study of our 
aid program in Korea, 

In conclusion I want to make it abun- 
dantly clear that I have long admired the 
courage and steadfastness of the brave and 
patient Korean people. They have suffered 
great hardships both at the hands of the 
Japanese and the Communists. They de- 
serve the best that this troubled world can 
oller. They deserve security, political and 
economic security. 

At this point, I Include the following sup- 
porting documents along with my remarks: 
an editorial from the official Republic of 
Korea English age newspaper, the Ko- 
rean Republic, entitled “Know-How of 
Trade,” which appeared on August 21, 1959; 
an article, “South Korea’s Economic Future— 
Self-Sufficiency *Unforeseeable,'" which ap- 
peared in the March 26, 1959, Far Eastern 
Economic Review; and the conclusion of a 
staff study by Robert F. Emery of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board, “The Korean Financial 
Stablllzatlon Programs,” August 25, 1959. 
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From the Korean Republic, Aug. 21, 1959] 
KNOw-How or TRADE 


Technical assistance granted under the 
American aid program has been highly Im- 
portant to Korea. Many US. technicians 
have come here to teach and to work with 
their Korean counterparts. Hundreds of 
Koreans have been sent to the United States 
and other countries to study at universities, 
in technical institutes, and with various 
industries. 

As foreseen by William E. Warne, the for- 
mer UNC Economic Coordinator, results have 
been gratifying. Best of all, this is a project 
that will pay increasing dividends as the 
years go by. The skills imparted and ab- 
sorbed will not disappear, but will be passed 
on to others and will contribute to the tech- 
nical base that Korea must have for its mod- 
ernization. 4 

With the financial stringencles of the 1959- 
60 American ald year, technical assistance 
may be cut slightly. But both Americans and 
Koreans are determined to maintain the pro- 
gram at maximum intensity, and even to 
augment it in certain categories. 

One of these is the area of International 
trade, where Korea has much to gain but 
very little experience to work with. Before 
the turn of the century, this was the “hermit 
kingdom,” and trade outlets to foreign lands 
were frowned upon or forbidden entirely. 
China was the only exception, and that 
country had its own difficulties with the 
“barbarians” from European civilizations. 

Then came the Japanase occupation pe- 
riod. Any Korean goods that went beyond 
the borders of Japan were handled by the 
Japanese. Korea had no chance to acquire 
the slightest know-how about foreign trade. 
The Japanese were succeeded by the Ameri- 
can military government, and no sooner had 
we regained sovereignty than we were 
plunged into the tragedy and destruction 
of the Korean war, 

From 1953 until a year or so ago, all ener- 
gies had to go Into reconstruction and reha- 
bilitation. There was neither time nor op- 
portunity nor exports for foreign markets, 

Now, however, we are entering upon a new 
era. Some of our industries will produce 
exportable surpluses— textiles, flatglass. 
household utensils, and handicrafts, for ex- 
ample. In good harvest years, rice will be 
available, Korea is rich in minerals that 
await exploitation and the development of 
foreign markets. 

Every Korean economic official, every Amer- 
ican ald administrator, and every Korean im- 

ex trader is aware that foreign 
trade imbalance is this country's primary 
economic problem. For the moment, bal- 
ance is achieved through help fronr America. 


[From the Far Eastern Economic Review, 
7 Mar, 26, 1959] 


SOUTH KOREA'S ECONOMIC FUTURE—SELP- 
BUFFICIENCY “UNFORESEEADLE” 


Question. How would you sum up the re- 
sults to date of the U.S. aid program to 
Korea, Mr, In? 

Answer. It is quite good so far. The first 
stage, of course, was rellef; most of the money 
in the beginning was spent on disease con- 
trol and similar objectives. The second stage 
was to rebnbllitate the facilities that had 
been destroyed—factories, schools, hospitals, 
and so on. That stage was completed last 
year. Everything except housing is now above 
its prewar 1949: level. The third stage, from 
1958, was economic development. The United 
States and the Republic of Korea have agreed 
to establish a long-range economic council to 
build up the Korean economy. / 

U.S. money has throughout been used to 
procure raw materials, equipment and 
services, and the Korean currency, which has 
been produced in the form of counterpart 
funds, has been used partly for military sup- 
port, partly for rehabilitation and economic 
development, 
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Question. What is the total sum received 
so far in U.S. ald? 

Answer. Approximately U.S.$2,000 million. 

Question. And it has been slightly lower in 
the last year or two? 

Answer. It reached a peak of $323 million 
in 1957. Last year the total was $215 million, 
and for 1959 it will be $210 million, 

Question. It is envisaged on both sides 
that the U.S. aid program will gradually 
taper off? 

Answer. The purpose of both Governments 
is to make the Korean economy viable and 
self-supporting. First of all the objective is 
to produce more goods internally in order to 
decrease expenditure on imports, for ex- 
ample, of cement, cotton yarn, textiles, flat 
glass, and paper. 

Question. Are you already self-sufficient in 
those commodities? 

Answer. Almost, but not all. We can now 
export glass and cotton textiles, but In the 
others we are not quite self-sufficient. In the 
future, if we get a fair entry into world 
markets, Iam sure we shall be able to export 
quite considerable quantities of cotton tex- 
tiles. 

Question. Which markets do you have in 
mind, Mr. In? 

Answer. Last year we sold about US$1.5 
million worth of cotton yarn to Hong Kong 
and sheeting of similar value to the United 
States. Our major market would be south 
Asia, especially Burma, Thailand, and Viet- 
nam. 

Question. You are confident of gaining 
entry to these markets in spite of competi- 
tion, for example, from Japan and Hong 
Kong producers? 

HOPES FOR TEXTILE EXPORTS 


Answer. Yes, we have after all two partic- 
ular advantages. Wages are low in the 
Korean industry in the first place, and it is 
equipped with very modern plant from the 
United Kingdom and the United States, in 
the second place. 

Question. You believe that in quality and 
price your products have a good chance? 

Answer, Yes, our quality matches that of 
our competitors, and our prices are competi- 
tive, we believe. One problem is the question 
of using American imported argicultural sur- 
plus raw cotton. The U.S. authorities object 
to this cotton being used in export goods. 

Question. They wish you to replace such 
cotton by private purchase. Is this already 
being done, in fact? 

Answer. We are still discussing this prob- 
lem, and the two countries are approaching 
basic agreement on the matter. Another 
difficulty is that our industry is still enjoy- 
ing a growth in domestictonsumption. Man- 
ufacturers are reluctant to develop the over- 
Sea market in this context, regarding it as 
too risky. We have, you see, little experience 
of foreign markets. 

Question. Is any action being taken at 
Government level to promote exports? 

Answer. Well in the first case we subsidize 
the foreign exchange to meet the difference 
between the domestic price and the export 
Price. Secondly, we have sent joint trade 
missions of Government and commercial 
representatives to Vietnam and Thailand. 
But this program ls not yet active, and we 
shall be sending more missions shortly. 

Question. Can we return to the question 
of the long-term importance of the U.S. ald 
Program, Mr. In? 

Answer. Yes. U.S. aid to Korea will un- 
doubtedly decrease year by year, not neces- 
sarily gradually’ I would put it this way, 
that the trend is downward. Now our bal- 
ance of payments position is very unfavor- 
able, and to fill the gap we must export more. 
There la a great potential in several fields, 
We have good mineral resources—tungsten 
(though the world market is depressed at 
the moment), graphite, phosphor, iron ore, 
and anthracite coal. Japan should be a big 
market for these minerals, 
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Then there is fish and marine products. 
The China proper market has been lost, but 
we should be able to increase our shipments 
of aga-aga and other fish products to over- 
seas Chinese communities in Singapore, 
Malaya, and other south Aslan countries. 
Already we are exporting dried fish, and 
Japan should be able to take some raw fish. 
Handicrafts is another potential, particularly 
for the North American market. 

Question. Are you also relying on higher 
rice exports? 

Answer. Rice is a major export item. We 
tried last year to sell abroad 200,000 metric 
tons, but succeeded only in exporting 5,000 
tons to the Ryukyu Islands. Japan should 
be a major buyer, but she has long-term ar- 
rangements with other southeast Asian 
countries. Next year we expect to export 
rice to Japan, Israel, and the Philippines. 

Question. You have the same target of 
200,000 tons for 1959? 

Answer. Yes. That would bring in some 
U83830 million. 

Question. Are woolen textiles another po- 
tential export? 

Answer. The emphasis now is on the do- 
mestie market, but there ts enough capacity 
for internal requirements, and with ultra- 
modernized German machinery installed in 
Taegu we will soon be able to export. 

Question. To which markets? 

Answer. To those which Hong Kong serves. 
Our wage levels should meke us competitive 
in those markets. 

Question. At the moment you import all 
your wool tops? 

Answer. We are now importing some raw 
wool from Australia, but a wool-top factory 
is to be built soon, and from 1961 or so we 
shall not need to import wool tops any more. 

Question. Going back to the broader ques- 
tion, Mr. In, how long do you think it will 
take for Korea to become self-supporting? 

Answer. That depends on two other ques- 
tions: How long will the present military 
tension last? When will divided Korea be 
unified? At the moment we spend 36!4 per- 
cent of our budget on defense, and as long 
as that Is necessary we shall need some out- 
side assistance. North Korea, on the other 
hand, has hydroelectric power, iron ore, and 
better quality bituminous coal. A steel in- 
dustry could be developed there on a large 
scale. South Korea has the labor resources, 
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Question. Assuming no change In these 
factors, what is your estimate of the period 
within which self-sufficiency might be 
reached? í 

Answer. On present assumptions it is very 
hard to say. If I am obliged to answer, I 


would say that self-sufficiency is very hard 


to envisage in the foreseeable future. We 
have 630,000 soldiers in this country, the 
third largest army in the world. Given the 
continuance of military tension, U.S. military 
aid should go on. 

Question. I would like to ask about the 
question of inflation, Mr. In. For the past 
2 years you seem to have been rather suc- 
cessful in holding prices down. Is this likely 
to continue? 

Answer. In 1955 we agreed with the United 
States that if prices rose by more than 25 
percent the hwan would be devalued. A 
financial stabilization program was drawn 
up, In fact the money supply increased 
markedly at the end of 1958, but prices re- 
mained stable, 

This was partly because of the rise in pro- 
duction and the supply of commodities, and 
partly because of the new confidence in the 
stability of the hwan currency. Savings haye 
risen considcrably over the last 2 years, and 
we are confident this trend will continue. 

Question. What is the position of foreign 
investment in Korea, Mr. In? 

Answer. We welcome it, A foreign invest- 
ment encourngement law bas been submit- 
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ted to our Congress, drafted by U.S. experts, 
and we had hoped it would be passed by the 
end of last year. But there has been some 
delay. It will be enacted very soon. It 
opens the door wide to foreign capital, and 
contains three major elements: (1) Guaran- 
teed remittance of profits and interest in 
foreign exchange; (2) certain guarantees 
against expropriation; and (3) taxation in- 
centives of 3- to 5-year tax holidays. 

Question. There is no limit to the per- 
centage foreign holdings in a new company? 

Answer. None. 

Question. And no restriction on the em- 
ployment of foreign staff? 

Answer. No. 

Question. Do you have significant inquiries 
from potential overseas investors now? 

Answer. Many offers have come, but mostly 
People are awaiting for the new law to be 
passed. There is interest in goldmining, 
stevedoring and manufacturing by U.S, con- 
cerns, and also some inquiries from Germany 
and Austria. 

Question. Do you attach any hopes,to in- 
creased tourist trade in Korea? 

Answer. We are already earning consider- 
able foreign exchange from U.S. forces in 
Korea, and now my Government has agreed 
on a basic policy on tourism. A new Tourist 
Promotion Institution will soon be set up. 

Question. Is not the exchange rate a 
handicap for tourists? 

Answer. There is no chance of changing 
the official rate of 500 hwan to one U.S. 
dollar. Actually the exchange rate has a 
triple meaning—for imports, for ICA- 
financed goods and for changing money for 
the U.N. forces here. We intend to maintain 
the official rate. 

Question. But the new import tax effec- 
tively changes the rate as far as imports are 
concerned? 

Answer. The minimum for ICA and Korean 
foreign exchange imports is now eTectively 
650 to 1, yes. 

Question, Finally, Mr. In, it is sometimes 
said by economists that a country in the 
position of Korea would do better to invest 
its money in raising the quality, quantity 
and grading of its agricultural and 
products than by trying to industrialize too 
fast. What is your comment on that? 

Answer. Our growth of population cannot 
be supported by agriculture alone. A coun- 
try like Korea, with 30 million people—22 
million in the South and 8 million in the 
North—must be industrialized. 

Question. Thank you very much, Mr. In. 


THE Korean FINANCIAL STABILIZATION 
ProcraMs 


(By Robert F. Emery) 

The three stabilization programs have been 
only partially successful. The general aim 
of price stability has been achieved, but this 
has been partly fortuitous since there has 
been a significant increase in agricultural 
output each year, Some aims of each pro- 
gram have been achieved but these have 
tended to be in the minority. 

Nevertheless, the programs have been use- 
ful in that they have highlighted certain 
worthwhile aims which might have been 
largely ignored otherwise. In addition, the 
programs have provided a framework for con- 
tinuous review and revision of the plans to 
achieve stability. It is quite likely that less 
stability would have been achieved in the 
absence cf the programs. 

Although Korea has succeeded in obtain- 
ing greater price stability, there still exist 
many serious economic problems. A major 
one is the attainment of economic self-suf- 
ficiency and -independence from US. aid. 
This will be difficult to achieve unless the 
large military force is reduced to moderate 
size. Another obstacle to self-sufficiency is 
the difficulty of expanding export markets. 
There is a strong need for the Koreans to 
come to terms with the Japanese on many 
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problems, since Japan is the natural market 
for many Korean products. For economic 
progress, it will also be important for Korea 
to provide an attractive climate for domestic 
and foreign investment, with economic sta- 
bility maintained through appropriate mone- 
tary and fiscal policies. 

These goals will not be achieved overnight. 
As US. aid declines—it probably reached its 
peak in 1957—Korea will be forced to take 
steps to become increasingly self-sufficient. 
The recent achievement of relative price 
stability has already been helpful in increas- 
ing time deposits and creating funds for in- 
vestment. This in turn should help promote 
increased investment, leading to higher ex- 
ports and increased output in general. While 
the volume of US. aid will probably continue 
to decline, Korea will undoubtedly continue 
to receive technical assistance from the 
United States as the country continues to 
work toward economic self-sufficiency and a 
higher standard of living. 


A Look Ahead at Federal Welfare 
Legislation 
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Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, I include as part of my remarks 
a speech I was privileged to deliver at the 
northeast regional conference of the 
American Public Welfare Association on 
Friday, September 11, 1959, held at the 
Ambassador Hotel, Atlantic City, N.J. 

The speech follows: 
A Loox AHEAD AT FEDERAL WELFARE 
LEGISLATION 
(Speech delivered by Representative Frank 

THOMPSON, Ja., Member of Congress, Dem- 

ocrat of New Jersey, to Northeast Regional 

Conference of the American Public Wel- 

fare Association, Ambassador Hotel, At- 

lantic City, N.J., September 11, 1959) 

In his fine book, “The People, Yes,” Carl 
Sandburg included a vignette from our 
pioneer past which, it seems to me, is espe- 
cially appropriate for this occasion. He pic- 
tures an early sodbuster in Kansas, leaning 
on his gatepost, studying the horizon and 
trying to understand “why God ever made 
the grasshopper and why 2 days of hot 
winds smother the life out of a stand of 
wheat and why there was such a spread be- 
tween what he got for grain and the price 
quoted in Chicago and New York.” 

A newcomer drove up in a covered wagon 
asking, “What kind of folks’ live around 
here?” 

Well, stranger,” the sodbuster replied, 
“What kind of folks was there in the country 
you came from?” 

“Well,” said the newcomer, “they were 
mostly a lowdown, lying, thieving, gossiping, 
backbiting lot of people." 

Said the sodbuster, “Well I guess, stranger, 
that's about the kind of folks you'll find 
around here.” 

But as the dusty gray stranger had just 
about disappeared beyond the horizon, an- 
other wagon drove up. 

“What kind of folks live around here?” 
the driver asked. 

Again the sodbuster countered, “Woll, 
stranger, what kind of folks were there in 
the country you came from?” 
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“They were mostly a decent, hardworking, 
law-abiding, friendly lot of people,” was the 
reply this time. 

“Well,” said the sodbuster, “I guess, stran- 
ger, that’s about the kind of folks you'll find 
around here.“ 

I like to think that you as welfare admin- 
istrators and social workers and I, as a poll- 
tician; have in common an abiding and un- 
conquerable faith in people, however tired, 
despairing, or hostile they may be when they 
come to us. Both of us know when we go 
to work each morning that the day will bring 
to us people with new problems—very hu- 
man problems having to do with thelr own 
individual well-being. Mine may come in 
the form of a crudely scrawled letter, labor- 
jously written in pencil on grubby paper, 
asking why an orphaned grandson raised by 
his grandparents from a baby, is not en- 
titled to social security benefits under the 
law? Or why a needy family which moved 
from one State to another in search of a job, 
has been denied assistance? Or, on the other 
hand, perhaps it is a neatly-typed letter 
from an irate taxpayer demanding to know 
why his good tax money is being spent to 
support the shiftiess, the lazy, and the no 


It is an ancient and honorable battle in 
which we are engaged, each in his own way. 
For centuries there have been those who 
have said that providing education for the 
common people would give them false no- 
tions of thelr own importance; that the 
proper treatment for those who have fallen 
on hard times is a debtor's prison; or that 
the people are a “great beast.” Others in our 
own generation have—in the name of some 
people's republic—explolted human weak- 
ness and misery as an instrument for the 
advancement of the state. 

May I say right here that I am profoundly 
aware of the statesmanship your organiza- 
tion has shown through the years in pro- 
viding legislators with the necessary facts, 
and the even more necessary goals for better 
welfare legislation. I know that, for al- 
most 30 years the American Public Welfare 
Association has becn providing forums such 
as this one to consider the social and eco- 
nomic needs of people, and creating a cli- 
mate for Federal, State, and local coopera- 
tion to meet these needs, I know that the 
really remarkable advances in public welfare 
during this period can usually be traced to 
the deliberations, and the action of this or- 
ganization. Starting in 1930, at a time when 
public welfare was still viewed with suspic- 
ion, its support contributed to the first Fed- 
eral emergency relief bills in 1933, and to the 
Social Security Act in 1935. Through the 
years since that time, even though the head- 
lines shifted from relief programs to the 
threat of war, to war itself, then to unprec- 
edented prosperity and foreign policy, you 
have continued to provide often-unheralded 
leadership in the sacred task of promoting 
the general welfare, 

Your leadership, and your advice, has led 
to the expansion and the liberalization of our 
social security system so that now 9 out of 
10 of the working people of this country are 
provided with its protection. Your wisdom 
has led to a new program of benefits for t*e 
disabled and the social security benefit 
structure has been revised upward to bring 
it more in line with the needs of people in 
an expanding economy. 

But I know you would be the first to say 
that we have only begun to mect the total 
problem which faces us in this area, There 
is no better illustration of this fact than the 
subject you have chosen for me, “A Look 
Ahead at Federal Welfare Legislation.” 

Becauce I know I nm addressing a group 
of professionals, I do not at this time pro- 
pose to deal with such subjects as revised 
matching formulns for tho Foderal-State pub- 
llc assistance programs or the precise amount 
by which social security benefits should be 
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increased, as Important as these matters are. 
I know your program is sound in these re- 
spects. 

Rather I would like to look briefly at what 
seems to me to be the most important im- 
mediate issue and then to look further ahead 
at some of the upcoming problems which we 
as legislators and you as public welfare peo- 
ple must be thinking about, 

Right on our doorstep is the problem of 
the continuing growth in our population. 
We can, in the years immediately ahead of us 
confidently predict that there will be more 
marriages, more babies, more school chil- 
dren, more disabled or chronically ill per- 
sons, and more old people, By 1965, it is re- 
ably estimated, our population will have 
grown by 16 percent, or 26 million people. 
And it will have grown especially at the 
younger and older ends of the age scale. 
The number of people in the age group past 
G5 is increasing at the fastest rate. It is 
expected to be 25 percent larger in 1965 than 
it was in 1955. During the same period, the 
number of children under 15 is expected to 
Increase by 17 percent. In contrast, the 
number of people between age 15 and 65 is 

ted to increase by only 13 percent dur- 
ing this decade. This means that there will 
have to be more medical, educational, and 
welfare servicese—more schools, more child 
services, more hospitals, more nursing homes, 
and other specialized institutions. It means 
the social welfare services—public and pri- 
vate—must expand at least 15 percent In the 
next 10 years if we are merely to maintain 
our current level of services in proportion to 
population, 

You are already aware of the dimensions 
of some of these problems. Of immediate 
concern is the problem of providing better 
health care for all of our people and par- 
ticularly for our aged. In his testimony be- 
fore the Committee on Ways and Means of 
the House of Representatives in July of this 
year, Prof. Wilbur J. Cohen, representing 
the American Public Welfare Association, 
pointed out that, more and more, the new 
applications for old-age assistance come from 
persons who, although they are receiving 
social security benefits, cannot meet their 
medical requirements with this limited in- 
come. As a result, medical care payments 
in public assistance in 1958 are estimated at 
$400 million. 

Then he listed the following cold, hard, 
facts: 

The number of aged persons is Increasing 
over a thousand each and every day. Both 
the number and proportion of the aged in 
the population is increasing. 

Since 1947-49 the overall consumer price 
index has increased about 24 percent. Medi- 
cal care costs have risen over twice as fast— 
49 percent. But hospital room charges have 
risen 105 percent—and are continuing to 
increase, 

Hospital room rates have increased 71.2 
percent from 1948 to 1956, while all medical 
care costs increased 31.7 percent. Private 
expenditures for hospital services have in- 
creased from 1 percent of per capitan dis- 
posable income in 1948 to 1.16 percent in 
1952, 133 percent in 1954, and 1.43 percent 
in 1956—a 43 percent increase from 1948. 

In 1955 pubiic and private expenditures 
for hospital care in all general and special, 
ehort- and long-term hospitals was 643 bll- 
lion, of which 26.6 percent came from gen- 
eral tax sources. If mental and tuberculosis 
hospitals are included, the total expenditures 
reached $6 billion, nnd the portion coming 
from tax sources was 43.8" percent. From 
these figures, It can be seen that the issue 
is not whether public funds shall. be used 
to finance hospital care but in what manner 
and to what extent. 

This ls a matter upon which I need your 
advice. I am, of course, aware of the ad- 
vantages of using the method of social in- 
surance to mect taese necds in the manner 
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set forth in the Forand bill. And 1 am im- 
pressed with the way the American people 
who are sometimes accused of being overly 
Addicted to buying now and paying lator 
through instaument plans— have in their 
social-security plan endorsed the method of 
accepting a regular reduction in their take- 
home pay to provide for themselves in the 
future. An important feature of the Forand 
bill, in my opinion, is the fact that it uses 
this method so that the cost of health pro- 
tection in retirement is paid during the in- 
dividual’s working lifetime rather than dùr- 
ing the period when he is retired and, therë- 
fore, liting on a reduced income, The bill 
has the further advantage that the costs of 
protection sre related to ability to pay. 
whereas most private voluntary health plans 
must use a flat rate which increases with the 
number of dependents. Thus, in a volun- 
tary plan an individual with several depend- 
ents, but an income of only 62,400 a year, 
pays a higher premium than does a single 
individual with no dependents earning ¢4,800 
n yenr. From a sccin) point of view, this is 
not only undesirable, but unnecessary. An? 
by applying the tested social concept of social 
insurance the Forand bill would adjust this 
inequity so that the $2.400-a-year man with 
several dependents would pay just half of 
the amount required from the single man 
earning $4,800 a year. Morcoyer, the cost of 
this protection would, under the Forand bill, 
be shared equally by the employer. 

But I must say, honestly, that I need your 
advice on one point which troubles me. 
There is, I believe, considerable evidence that 
we have not yet solved the problem of good 
héspital utilization, Responsible hospital 
Administrators and some members of the 
medical profession are concerned, I know, 
with the fact that present prepayment plans 
have sometimes resulted in on overuse of 
hospital facilities for relatively minor ail- 
ments. I hope there will be careful study of 
this matter, with some imaginative thinking, 
#0 that the beneficial purposes of the Forand 
bili will not be frustrated by the possi- 
ble overuse of our critical short hospital 
Tacilities. 

We are just beginning to understand the 
possibilities of what I believe you refer to 
as progressive patient care. In brief. as I 
Understand it, its purpose Is to put the right 
patlent in the right bed by providing short- 
stay hostels for elderly patients undergoing 
examination but not requiring expert nurs- 
ing; convalescent facilities for patients who 
haye not recovered enough to return to their 
own homes but do not require full-time care; 
the development of out-patient geriatric 
Clinics in close association with hospital de- 
partments of physical medicine, and to put 
More emphasis on home care programs, 

Private nursing homes, I understand, have 
been increasing rapidly, usually without any 
formal affillation with community hospitals, 
Often with inadequate supervision, inade- 
qüste dicts, no physiotherapy, and medical 
care only on the basis of immediate need. 
You know better than 1 do whether we have 
the kind of nursing homes we need to pro- 
vide the nursing home care described In the 
Porand bill. 

We neod more cxperience with home-care 
Programs, such as the one developed at 
Montefiore Hospital in New York City, under 
which the patient who no longer requires 
hospital care but needs contihuing medical, 
nursing, and related services 1s transferred to 
his home while the hospital continues to 
Supply medical service at any hour, social 
Service, nursing care “through the visiting 
nurse service, housekeeping soryice is neces- 
tary, ond transportation for treatment at 
the: hospital at greatly reduced costs. 

We need to construct more chronic disease 
Despitals which would serve ns centers for 
Professional and public education, for re- 
veatch, for training prof¢ssional and susillary 
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personnel, and for the development of ad- 
ministrative leadership, as well as for the care 
of patients. Such hosiptals could be designed 
to provide rehabilitation, including thera- 
peutic or curative workshops, and as a center 
for convalescents and home-cnre activities. 

I hope that the public welfare legislation 


of the future will take account. of some of 


these problems. And I hope that interest in 
building better nursing homes, and better 
chronic disense hospital centera can be 
aroused at the community level, because 
some of the legisintion needed to heip bulid 
the kind of medical plant I have described is 
already on the statute books in the form of 
the Will-Burton hospital construction pro- 


am, 

Looking to the long-range future, with 
which I am especially concerned today, I 
would like to speak very briefly of the new 
problems and the new opportunities which 
will call upon your courage and Imaging- 
tlon—and the courage and imagination of 
the Congress—if we are to build the kind of 
public welfare program which America 
deserves. 

- One of these problems arises from the in- 
creasing mobility of our people. Surveys by 
the Census Bureau show that 9 out of 10 
Americans have moved at least once during 
their lifetime and that 1 out of 5 change 
their residence every year, They are moving 
west; they are moving from farms to cities; 
and they are moving from the large cities 
to the suburbs. Although social mobility is 
one of the finest aspects of American life, I 
do not need to tell you that it also creates 
some problems. This is an aren which the 
Federal Government has largely ignored. 
Meanwhile, the vestiges of the Elizabethan 
poor laws which at this very time, are deny- 
ing a full messurt-of aid and comfort, are 
taking their toil of many needy people. 

vou proposal that the Federal Govern- 

ment should participate financlally only in 
those assistance and other welfare programs 
which are available to all persons within the 
State who sre otherwise eligible without re- 
gard to residence, settlement, or citizenship 
requirements would help to solve some 
of these immediate problems. But I think 
you will also agree with me that more cash 
alone will not do the job, We must also 
have more trained people to assist these un- 
rooted and dispossessed families in the ad- 
justments they must make by reason of their 
mobility. And, most important of all, per- 
haps, we must overcome a natural tendency 
at the Federal level in our prized State- 
Federal system of government, to overlook 
our responsibility for the rights of those 
modern pioneers who cross State lines in 
search of a better life. 
In particular we must be concerned with 
the migrant agricultural workers—who are 
responsible for the full vegetable counters 
in our supermarkets. I am glad-to know 
that the Honorable Harrison A. WILLIAMS, 
Jr.. of New Jersey is chairing a subcommittee 
of the Senate Committee on Labor and Pub- 
lic Welfare, which is conducting hearings on 
this Important and complex problem. Moy- 
ing from crop to crop to make a living, they 
olten live in a shadowland which denies reg- 
ularized schooling to thelr children, the 
rights of establishing residence so that they 
enn vote and qualify for welfare services, or 
the kind of community life which most of 
us enjoy. ; 

By far the greatest challenge to our social 
thinking of the future, In my opinion, can 
be stated, however, in just one word—auto- 
mation. A récent study by the National 
Planning Association sees automation ns the 
key to the greater productivity we need to 
meet the competition from Communist coun- 
tries, as well as the “higher living standards 
and easier life that our people are demand- 
ing.” But automation also bids fair to pro- 
duce the kind of severe resettlement prob- 
lems which plagued 17th and 18th century 
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England following the enclosure movement. 
We can also anticipate that, over the next 5 
or 10 years, the great changes of automa- 
tion to come will produce a surplus of job- 
seekers and that, as this study points out, 
“not only individuals but entire communi- 
ties may be bypassed * * è if automation 
makes it cheaper for industries to build 
whole new plants than to remodel exsiting 
ones.“ The study further states: 

“Since the need for labor will not be so 
great, these plants can move away from nreas 

Since the need for iador will not be so 
where the labor supply Is large; and as nu- 
clear power develops they will no longer be 
tied to existing power sources * * * whole 
communities may need assistance If their 
inhabitants are not to become victims of the 
age of automation.” 

Welfare planning for the future, therefore, 
must take account of the fact that industry, 
too, 1s increasingly mobile; that our present 
unemployment insurance structure is totally 
archaic under such circumstances; that eyen 
the much-needed Federal help for the gen- 
eral assistance program is only a stopgap 
measure in alleviating the need arising from 
these sweeping changes, It calls for pro- 
grams for retaining of workers in the new 
skilis of the age of automation and an in- 
creasé in the number of teachers of these 
news skills; it calls for new concepts in com- 
munity planning and for a better under- 
standing of resettlement techniques and op- 
portunities; and, finally, it calls for a reas- 
sessment of our social security, unemploy- 
ment, retirement, and disability programs to 
eliminate the discouraging gaps into which so 
many of our workers fall. 

Labor Secretary James P. Mitchell and 
Health, Education and Welfare Secretary, 
Arthur S. Flemming, have, as you know, been 
calling for the employment of older workers. 
Yet the-Federal Government itself does very 
little to train or employ older workers. With- 
out positive steps to enable older workers to 
find employment on a fair basis with other 
workers, these words of the Federal officials 
fall pretty flat. 


Dr. Harry J. Johnson, president of the Life 
Extension Foundation, points out that other 
countries do not have our type of mandatory 
retirement programs because “Other nations 
do not feel they can face the industrial con- 
sequences of shelving a large segment of their 
most productive people when they are still 
able to work.“ 

The chairman of the National Committee 
on the Aging, G. Warfield Hobbs, points out 
that half of the country’s 9,000 scientists 
and 32,500 engineers over 65 are retired and 
he comments that “We talk of educating 
youngsters in science but we overlock those 
we already have.” ml 

At the present time, even if a Federal 
employee wants to work past his mandatory 
retirement age and Is capable of doing so he 
finds that he cannot because of the narrow 
restrictions imposed by the very officials of 
the Federal Government who have been 
busily exhorting private industry to set an 
example in the employment of older workers. 

Senator Par McNasara, chairman of the 
Subcommittee on Problems of the Aged and 
Aging, has been holding some very productive 
hearings in Washington. The subcommittee 
says, in its summary of expert views, lesued 
recently, that— 

“If a man has the misfortune to lose his 
fob at the age of 45 or over, his chances of 
finding new employment are slim. * * * 

“Tf the Federal Government does not pur- 
sue n policy of making possible full employ- 
ment, or almost full employment, we will be 
wasting our human resources, This is both 
foolish and cestructive. Older workers who 
are willing and able to work have a legiti- 
mate claim to employment, and have every 
right to governmental recognition of this 
claim.“ 
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Charles O'Dell, director of the department 
of older workers of the United Auto Workers, 
AFL-CIO, and formerly special assistant on 
older worker programs to the Under Secre- 
tary, Department of Labor, told Senator Mo- 
NAAtana's subcommittee that “the Secretary 
was unwilling to contemplate legislative 
measures but was greatly interested in edu- 
cational measures to do something for the 
older worker.“ 

That is exactly the point I have been 
making. 

To my mind, one of the most challenging 
aspects of this new age for our public welfare 
people and our legislators alike, is the pros- 
pect.of increasing leisure time. The National 
Planning Association’s study predicts that 
“the 3-day weekend, or the 3-month vaca- 
tion” may be a reality within the next dec- 
ade. 
unless we learn what to do with it, may well 
tend only to increase the individual's “sense 
of insecurity * * * Isolate him peychologi- 
cally, create problems which he is unprepared 
to face and drive him to socially harmful 
actions.” For, as David Reisman has held, 
“many Americans look on additional leisure 
as a threat, a problem, a burden, or hazard.“ 

In contemplating these new problems let 
us remember the ringing words of Franklin 
D. Roosevelt when, in the face of similar 
problems he took the position that “the only 
thing we have to hear is fear itself.” I hope 
our thinking is big, creative, and broad in its 
scope. For it may well be that we have some- 
how stumbled into an era which can produce 
not only fearful bombs, or rockets to the 
moon—but also can provide the means of 
combating those ancient enemies of all 
mankind—hunger and disease. 

Those of us who carry the conviction that 
our people can be trusted—that they are 
mostly a decent, hardworking, law-abiding 
friendly lot of people if they have a chance 
to be—must look forward to the opportuni- 
ties for a better life offered by this new age. 
Our concept of appropriate welfare measures 
has been remarkably expanded at this point 
in history—from the beggar waiting outside 
the castie; through “Christmas baskets for 
the poor”; through grocery orders and bun- 
dles of clothes on a more or less orderly 
basis; to the increased dignity of cash relief, 
and primary reliance on social insurance. 

With Federal leadership, and with your 
sustained efforts and concern, I believe our 
concept of the appropriate scope of welfare 
programs will be expanded to include not 
merely the attainment of adequate food, 
shelter, and medical care, but also those 
other aspects of the better life which includes 
the right to live with meaning rather than 
merely to exist, On this note, I would like 
to close, as I began, with another quotation 
from Sandburg’s “The People, Yes.” 

“The people so often sleepy, weary, enig- 
matic, is a vast huddle with many units 
saying: 

earn my living. I make enough to get 
by and it takes all my time., If I had more 
time I could do more for myself and maybe 
for others. I could read and study and talk 
things over and find out about things. It 
takes time, I wish I had the time,” 
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of New Jersey. Mr. 
unanimous consent to 


Mr. 
President, I ask 


It adds that this additional leisure, 


\ 
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insert in the Appendix of the RECORD an 
editorial from the Plainfield Courier- 
News of Wednesday, September 9, 1959. 
Because of the interest all of us have 
that our children will have the advan- 
tage of a college education, I was in- 
terested to note in this article what the 
National Defense Education Act is doing 
for these young folk. With the ever- 
rising cost of education which would 
certainly burden parents or perhaps 
even make it impossible for them to 
make a college education available for 
their children, it is heartening to know 
that more and more students are taking 
advantage of assistance offered through 
loans under this act. à 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

COLLEGE DAZE 

If you haven't seen a college bill in the 
last few years, you're in for a shock. 

According to the National Education As- 
sociation, college expenses doubled between 
1940 and 1950 and will double again by 1960. 

Today, the NEA tells us, it costs between 
$1,800 and $2,600 te send a teenager to a 
privately supported school and the tab for 4 
years of undergraduate education can easily 
total $10,000. 

Even live-at-home students attending 
public colleges spend an average of $625 a 
year, not counting clothing. 

Because of this high cest of education more 
and more high school graduates and college 
students are expected to look for assistance 
from loans made under the National Defense 
Education Act of 1958. 

On the basis of a revlew of loan fund ap- 
plications made to the U.S. Office of Educa- 
tion, colleges and universities expect nearly 
121,000 students to apply for loans under 
the NDEA during the 1959-60 schoo) year. 
They are expected to apply on the average 
for $500, 

Those seeking loans apply directly to the 
institution. The loan repayment period be- 
gins 1 year after the student has completed 
full-time study. The loan carries interest 
of 3 percent on unpaid balances over a 10- 
year period, 

ithout the help of these student loans, 

y young people desiring a college educa- 
tion but whose family cannot afford the full 
amount, would be unable to obtain this 
higher learning. 


Testimonial to Hon. Charles A. Wolverton, 
Former Congressman From the First 
Congressional District of New Jersey 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFFORD P. CASE 


OF NEW JERSEY - 
IN THE BENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. CASE of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the people of the First Congres- 
sional District of New Jersey gave 
Charles A, Wolverton 2 memorable testi- 
monial dinner earlier this year. Former 
Congressman Wolverton, the dean of 
New Jersey legislators, who served for 32 
years in Congress, retired at the con- 
clusion of the 85th Congress. Back in 
April, 1,500 of his friends gathered in 
Camden Convention Hall to thank him 
for his years of devoted service. 
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It is hard for me, who served with 
Charlie Wolverton for even a handful of 
these years, to believe that he is really 
gone. Former Congressman Wolverton 
will never say goodby to his people, to 
their problems, and to the needs of his 
area, no matter how many farewell din- 
ners may honor him. 

I ask unanimous consent to include in 
the Appendix of the Record an article 
from the Camden Courier-Post which de- 
scribes this dinner, as well as a partial 
text of Charles Wolverton's remarks at 
this dinner. 

There being no objection, the matters 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Courier-Post, Camden, N.J., 
Apr. 16, 1969] 
First Crrizen—1,500 Honor WOLVERTON AT 
DINNER 
(By James M. Neville) 

The: First Citizen of South Jersey was 
honored Wednesday night at a memorable 
dinner by 1,500 friends in Camden Conven- 
tion Hall. > 

Charles A. Wolverton, 78, oft Merchantville, 
the dean of legislators who served 32 years 
in Washington from the First Congressional 
District, said, “This is the first time I’ve had 
a testimonial dinner. I'll never have an- 
other, so here's my chance to talk.” 

Wolverton already had been given a paint- 
ing of himself. He also received three 
plaques. His high achievements in the pub- 
lic Interest had been cited by colleagues in 
the House of Representatives, 

THANES FRIENDS AT DINNER 


“First, I'd like to express the feeling in my 
heart tonight, and my deep appreciation for 
all your attendance hero, 

“I'm indebted to you also for the honor 
and privilege you have accorded me to rep- 
resent your district in the Congress of the 
United Stutes, which is, numerically, the 
largest in the entire State, and I have served 
for the longest period in the history of New 
Jersey. 

“The privilege which you have given me is 
enhanced by the importance of the times 
during which I served—32 years, nearly a 
third of a century—in the administrations 
of five Presidents—Coolidge, Hooyer, Roose- 
velt, Truman, and Eisenhower, 

“During the same time, I have served 
under seven House Speakers—Longworth, 
Garner, Rainey, Byrnes, Bankhead, Rayburn, 
Martin, and Rayburn again, then Martin and 
then Rayburn again.” 

SERVED IN VITAL ERAS 

“The period between 1926 and 1958 was 
one of the most important, historically, in 
our Nation. 

“Import because it registered a distinct 
change in many of our traditional policies of 
Government, particularly in the years fol- 
lowing the depression of 1929. 

“All this necessitated legislation, national 
and international, and created an intense 
program of scientific study and research. 

“When we realize the magnitude of it all, 
is it any wonder that I contemplate the 
participation of my own membership in the 
Congress which permitted me to have a small 
part in helping the formation of such poli- 
cies? I have à feellng of gratitude to the 
citizens of the district which embraces Cum 
den, Gloucester, and Salem Counties for 
having me serve.” 

CLOSE CONTACTS WITH LEADERS 

“My services have enabled me to have close 
contact with the leaders of other nations— 
Stalin, Nasser, Nehru, Prime Ministers, and 
Cabinct Ministers of practically all of the 
European countries, Near East, Fur East, and 
countries of the Orient, 
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‘The former Congressman related an inci- 
dent 3 years ago in Moscow during a recep- 
tion he attended which was hosted by 
Molotov, then in high favor with the Soviet, 

“As he approached me, he noticed I had 
a glass of tomato juice in my hand; laugh- 
ingly, he said, ‘Why drink that? Why don’t 
you drink something like this?’ and he 
pointed to the spirits or wine in his glass.” 

TELLS OF PLUGGING CAMDEN 


“I replied, ‘because I always have sober 
judgment when I drink tomato juice. And, 
furthermore, I drink it because we make it 
in Camden, the city from which I come.’ 
Molotoy then sald, ‘Oh, yes, Camden. You 
make many things there.’” 

Wolverton said it was very pleasing to 
have this acknowledgment of Camden, slong 
with many other similar experiences in 
foreign lands. 

“And tonight, with this splendid demon- 
stration of friendship upon your part, I am 
deeply touched. I feel overwhelmed. 

“This is, indeed, a distinguished gather- 
ing. As I realize the character of the people 
who are here I feel a just pride. I honestly 
feel unworthy of it all. I can only say from 
the depths of my heart: I thank you.” 

PRAISED BY VAN ZANDT 


An earller speaker, Congressman James E. 
Van Zanpt, Republican, Pennsylvania, re- 
ferred to Wolverton as “a distinguished 
American.” “The Congressman said that 
speaking at the dinner on behalf of his col- 
leagues in the House for 21 years “is one of 
the highlights of my own congressional 
career.“ 

“The curtain has descended on the legisla- 
tive life of one of the greatest Members in 
the history of the House of Representatives,” 
Representative Van Zanovr stated. 

“In his 32 years, his record of legislative 
accomplishments is almost unbelievable.” 


PROTECTED PUBLIC 


“Tt includes the Securities Act of 1933 and 
subsequent laws pertaining to securities and 
the seourities markets for the protection of 
the investing public, Also the Federal Power 
Act of 1935, the Federal Communications Act, 
the Natural Gas Act, the Civil Aeronautics 
Act, various railroad retirement acts, the 
Unemployment Insurance Act and the Trans- 
Portation Act of 1940." 

Van Zaxpr stressed the religious side of 
Wolverton. 

“Charlie is a deeply religious man but 
never imposes his belicfs on others, nor con- 
demns those who do not follow in the ac- 
Cepted pattern of a Christian way of life. He 
la my type of American.” 

LAUDED BY-Ar'CORMACK 


Congressman Joun W. McCorarackx, Domo- 
crat, of Massachusetts, majority Speaker in 
the House of Representatives, said the re- 
tired Congressman “is my dear and valued 
friend," McCormack has served 31 years in 
the House. 

„Charlie ts truly one of the outstanding 
Americans in our time—one of the most try- 
ing in history. His perception, his courage 
and his refreshing independence has brought 
the respect of all who know him,” 

Harry W. Pierce, president of the Camden 
County Chamber of Commerce, in the open- 
ing remarks, said, “We are here tonight to 
honor our former Congressman, to show how 
much we respect him and love him and our 
deep gratitude for his many years of service. 

“We welcome him back to take his place 
of uscfulnces in our community.” 

MANY TELEGRAMS RECKIVED 

Pierce said a sheaf of telegrams had been 
received from friends far and wide of Wolver- 
ton, Including speclal geetings from Presi- 
dent Eisenhower, Governor Rockefeller, of 
New York, Governor Moyner, nod Vice Prest- 
dent Nixon, 7 
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Pierce, chairman of the board of New York 
Shipbuilding Corp. presented Wolverton with 
the chamber of commerce award plaque “for 
outstanding and distinguished citizenship 
“who has given unselfishly in the development 
and growth of the community and its 
people.” 

A Courier-Post plaque award, with an edi- 
torial on Wolverton set in bronze was pre- 
sented by James M. O'Neill, executive editor. 

A third plaque award was presented by the 
pharmacists of Camden County “for interest 
in the advancement of the small business- 
man and Camden County” by Herman Rap- 


rt. 
ay painting of the honored guest by Albert 
Sandecki, of Haddonfield, was presented by 
the artist. 

Mrs. Dora E. Rose was given a dozen of red 
roses by Sam Pulton, toastmaster “from her 
many, many friends.” Mrs. Rose served as 
secretary for Wolverton for many years. 

The Reverend Donald O. Bakely gave the 
invocation. Miss Evelyn Rote sang the na- 
tional anthem. Entertainment was provided 
by Mendel Tubis and his orchestra and Ed- 
ward Roecker sang several songs. 


Exrracts Prom ADDRESS OF CHARLES A. Wor- 
VERTON, FORMER MEMBER OF CONGRESS, AT 
THE TESTIMONIAL DINNER Given ts His 
HONOR AT CONVENTION HALL, CAMDEN, N.J., 
Apri 15, 1959 

. Toastmaster, distinguished guests, and 

5 I am deeply touched and over- 

whelmed by this great demonstration of 

friendship from so many citizens from every 
of the First Congressional District, and 

by the kind thoughts and friendly words that 

have come from 50 Piped distinguished 
ds telegram and le . 

ey feel unworthy of it all. I can- 

not find words that will enable me to ade- 

quately express my feelings, nor my appre- 
ciation. I can only ay from the very bottom 
heart, I tha you. 

1 citizens of this congressional district 
have honored me beyond my due, For 32 
years they have given me the privilege of 
serving them in the Congress of the United 
States. If I have done well, then, I would 
like you to know that your many kindnesses, 
your many evidences of friendship, and your 
expressions of confidence throughout the 
years have been a constant Inspiration to me 
to put forth my best efforts, I thank God 
that with the inspiration you have given, 
and the help that has come from Him, my 
service moy have been of some help, even 
small, in promoting the welfare of the people 
of this congressional district and the people 
of our Nation in general. 

And in expressing my appreciation for 
your attendance here this evening may I 
giso express my very great appreciation to 
my long-time and close friend, the Honorable 
Joun McCormack, the distinguished major- 
ity leader of the House. No one knows bet- 
ter than I do what it has meant for him to 
leave his important duties and come this 
long distance to be here this evening. JOHN, 
1 can never forget it. Your attendance this 
evening seals forever in my memory the 
genuine friendship that existed between us 
during all the years we have served together 
in the House. Although the center aisle 
of the House may have divided us in political 
affiliation, it has never separated us in our 
friendship, and often has not separated us 
even in our political thoughts and acts. 
Long life to you, JOHN. I trust that your 
past honors, which you justly deserve, will 
be but the forerunner of even greater honors 

in the future. 

3 to you, JIManE Van ZANDT, I likewise 

wish to express my deep and sincere appre- 

clatlon for your presence here this evening 
and the kind words you have spoken. Your 
forceful and dynamic personality has always 
been an inspiration to me as it has been to 
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the other Members of the House on elther 
side of the center aisle. Your service to our 
country, both in times of peace and of war, 
make you one of the most distinguished 
Members of the House. Your courage and 
zeal in fighting at all times for the cause of 
right and justice to all has made you out- 
standing. We cannot have too many like 
you in the public life of this Nation. 

And, now I wish to express to our distin- 
guished former Governor Alfred E. Driscoll 
my appreciation for his presence tonight. 
I know of no man in private life more sought 
after as a public speaker. Even tonight be- 
fore coming here he addressed a distin- 
guished audience at the Einstein Medical 
School of Research in Philadelphia. He is 
always on the go, and, yet was willing to 
come here. I can truly say my heart leaped 
with joy when I learned he would be here 
and address us. There is no man whom I 
have met through my years of political ac- 
tivity for whom I have a higher regard. His 
honesty, integrity, and zeal in the common 

should be an inspiration to all. He 
Was a great Governor and as time goes on 
this fact will be more and more realized 
and acknowledged. Men of the calibre of 
Governor Driscoll are few and far between. 
We need today and always will need men 
of his stature and yision and sincerity in 
public life. 

And, may I take time to express to my 
friends both in and out of the chamber of 
commerce, my appreciation for your ‘efforts 
to make this occasion the great success it 
has been. Your task has been no easy one. 
There have been a myriad of details that 
had to be met and arranged. Each has 
been performed in faultiess fashion. I wish 
I could thank each of you by name, but 
Please realize each of you that I thank you 
each and every one most sincerely for the 
part you have taken. And, likewise to my 
friend, Eddie Roecker, and the musicians 
who have provided such delightful music, I 
thank you—you were wonderful. 

Tonight, as I look out over this vast 
assemblage I see the men and women who 
are not only prominent, but useful citizens in 
their several communities. The men and 
women who recognize they have a respon- 
sibility toward their fellow men beyond 
being merely a good citizen, The men and 
women who.do things to promote the gen- 
eral welfare. 


This js, indeed, in the very fullest meaning 
of the words, a distinguished audience. I 
see here those who are active in the business, 
financial, industrial, educational, religious, 
and charitable activities of this Congres- 
sional District, and those who are actively 
affiliated with both political parties. As I 
realize the character of the people who are 
here I feel a just pride. 

I am, indeed, indebted to each of you not 
only for your attendance here tonight but 
for the honor and the privilege you have ac- 
corded me to represent this district in the 
Congress of the United States. It has been 
a great honor and privilege to be the Repre- 
sentative of this particular district, the larg- 
est numerically in the entire State, and for a 
longer period than anyone else in the his- 
tory of the State, a district that contains 
industries whose names are known through- 
out the world. As an illustration there comes 
to my mind an incident that occurred at a 
reception I was attending in Moscow, about 
8 years ago, given by Mr. Molotov, who at 
the time was in high favor. As he ap- 
proached me he noticed that I had a glass 
of tomato juice in my hand; laughingly, he 
said, “Why do you drink that? Why don't 
you drink something like this?“ looking at 
his own glass of wine or spirits. I replied, 
“Because I always have sober Judgment when, 
I drink tomato juice. And furthermore, T 
drink it because we make in it at the Camp- 
bell Soup Co, in the city of Camden, from 
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which city I come.” "Oh, yes, and you make 
a great many other things there in Camden.” 

The service that you have enabled me to 
have as a Member of Congress, has brought 


many experiences and close contact with’ 


the leaders in other nations that have been 
most rewarding: Stalin in Russia, Nasser in 
Egypt, Nehru in India, Prime Ministers and 
Cabinet Ministers of practically every Euro- 
pean country, also in the Arabic nations of 
_ the Near East and Far East, and countries of 
the Orient, including Korea; and its Presi- 
dent, Syngman Rhee, the leaders in Japan, 
the Philippines, Australia, New Zealand, the 
Presidents of South American countries and 
Africa, and, never to be forgotten, my per- 
sonal interview and discussion with Pope 
Pius concerning communism. 

The privilege which you have given me is 
greatly enhanced by the importance of the 
times during which I have served—32 years, 
nearly a third of a century. It has covered 
the administrations of five Presidents—Cool- 
idge, Hoover, Roosevelt, Truman, and Eisen- 
hower. During the same time, I have served 
under seven Speakers of the House—Long- 
worth, Garner, Rainey, Byrnes, Bankhead, 
Rayburn, Martin, and Rayburn again, Martin 
again, and now Rayburn again. 

This period of time between 1926 and 1958 
has been one of the most important in the 
history of our Nation—important because it 
has registered a distinct change in many of 
the traditional policies of our Government. 
It constitutes an epoch in our national 
history. 

Just to note a few: First, a recognition of 
Federal responsibility for the individual wel- 
fare of our people in time of national dis- 
tress. The recession of 1929, with its dis- 
astrous results, was the cause that led to 
this great change of policy, which in the 
past had left the people to shift for them- 
selves and business likewise. The WPA, often 
ridiculed, but yet a most necessary innova- 
tion to save our people from starvation; and 
then Federal guarantee of bank deposits. If 
this had been in existence at the time the 
depression broke, it would have prevented 
most of the financial distress that resulted. 
And then there were many kinds of financial 
aid to business and helpfulness assistance to 
low-income groups to promote home owner- 
ship. And then there was also all the regu- 
latory legislation that brought control or 
regulation of monopolistic enterprises, legis- 
lation to improve health conditions, includ- 
ing Federal participation in the cost of con- 
structing hospitals and other similar facili- 
ties. And with the advent of remarkable 
progress in science there came the neces- 
sity to regulate and control even the use of 
the air for communications by radio, tele- 
vision, and/or aviation. And now, follow- 
ing the discovery of atomic energy, there has 
come even the necessity to regulate and 
control of outer space. 

All of this has necessitated legislation, 
mationnal and international, and created an 
intense program of sclentific study and re- 
search. When we realize the magnitude of 
it all, is it any wonder that as I contemplate 
the participation on that, my membership 
in the Congress had permitted me to have, 
even the small part, to help in the formula- 
tion of these policies, that I have a feeling 
of intense and everlasting gratitude to the 
citizens of this coggressional district for hay- 
ing permitted me to serve in the Congress. 
I know no words that could adequately 
express my gratitude. 

And tonight, with this splendid demon- 
etration of friendship upon the part of the 
citizens of this congressional district, my cup 
of happiness is full and running over. I 
thank you—I thank you—and may God's 
richest blessing be with and abide with each 
of us and our beloved country in the days 
and years to come. 
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Final Report to the People 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FLORENCE P. DWYER 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mrs. DWYER. Mr. Speaker, the Ist 
session of the 86th Congress was filled 
with contraditions. 

Its overall record was uninspiring; yet, 
it produced some notable and far-reach- 
ing results. 

The session lasted arent than any 
peacetime session in 19 years; yet, it put 
off until next year so much controversial 
business as to assure that the presi- 
dential election year of 1960 will be one 
of the stormiest in congressional history. 

The majority party in both Houses of 
Congress began the session with majori- 
ties of almost 2 to 1; yet, most of the 
major legislative issues were shaped by 
a united minority party acting in con- 
cert with a great President and an 
aroused public. 

KEEPING PEOPLE INFORMED 


In this, my final report to the people, 
I shall summarize briefiy the highlights 
of this congressional year as they ap- 
peared to me and as they concerned the 
people of Union County. I have found, 
in company with many of my colleagues 
here, that this yearend summary is a 
valuable way to carry out my promise to 
keep the people of Union County in- 
formed of the activities of their Repre- 
sentative in Congress. 

For me, the session ended in a dra- 
matic and significant way. 

Shortly after 4:20 a.m., Tuesday, Sep- 
tember 15, the final two rollcall votes 
were cast in the House—votes which, 
incidentally, kept my voting participa- 
tion record at 100 percent. 

In view of the arrival of Soviet Premier 
Khrushchev just a few hours later that 
day, the two bills—both of which I sup- 
ported—were especially symbolic. One 
provided funds for the mutual security 
program, the military and economic 
foundation of free world strength, and 
the other extended the life of the Civil 
Rights Commission, a guardian of the 
rights and freetioms that belong to all 
our citizens, regardless of race, religion, 
politics, or national origin. 

These votes, I hope, expressed for Mr. 
Khrushchev at least in part the Ameri- 
can ideal of freedom at home and free- 
dom abroad. 

WELCOME TO AMERICA 


Immediately after voting, I raced to 
Washington National Airport and caught 
a 5 a.m. flight to Idlewild International 
Airport—just in time to welcome to our 
country another arrival from Soviet 
Russia, this one a victim of the tyranny 
and oppression of nearly 16 years in a 
Siberian slave labor mine. 

For me, it was a heart-warming way 
to conclude the congressional year, the 
final event in a yearlong struggle to re- 
unite a Hillside father with the son he 
thought had died at the hands of the 
Nazi invaders of Poland in 1940, 
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Despite the happy ending, the legis- 
lative record of the first session was a 
hodgepodge of successes and failures. 

The two chief successes—budget re- 
duction and labor reform legislation— 
account for the characterization of the 
session as the year the people spoke and 
the Congress listened. 

The year did not begin this way. The 
big Democratic majorities opened the 
session with promises of huge spending 
programs to lift the country out of a 
recession than even then—as President 
Eisenhower had predicted—was rapidly 
ending. 

A BALANCED BUDGET 

The session closed, nevertheless, with 
a balanced budget in sight and with Ad- 
ministration spending requests cut by 
about $1.3 billion, though the House 
earlier had trimmed an additional billion 
dollars which the Senate later restored. 

The reasons: a vigorous economic re- 
covery and record high employment 
which made many proposed programs 
unnecessary, hundreds of thousands of 
letters and telegrams demanding that 
wasteful spending be stopped, and a 
series of courageous Presidential vetoes 
which blocked excessive spending. 

The same kind of public insistence ac- 
counted for passage, too, of an effective 
labor reform bill. Repeated disclosures 
of corruption, abuse of power and disre- 
gard of union members’ rights made it 
impossible to ignore the public demand 
for legislation to clean up certain ele- 
ments in the labor movement, 

REMOVING THE MILLSTONE 


The law signed by the President is a 
sound one. No decent union or honest 
union official will be hurt or handicapped 
by it. On the contrary, the constructive 
efforts of the AFL-CIO and many indi- 
vidual unions to make of the labor move- 
ment a more effective and responsible 
vehicle for the welfare of working people 
should be greatly strengthened. Racke- 
teers and unprincipled bosses have hurt 
labor. This law will help free labor of 
a heavy millstone around its neck. 

I hope that responsible labor leaders 
will think twice before making a politi- 
cal issue of the labor reform measure. 
The Landrum-Griffin bill was first passed 
by the House, 303 to 125, and later in 
modified form by the Senate, 95 to 2, 
and again by the House, 352 to 52. On 
all the votes, a majority of both parties 
supported the bill. 

Moreover, union members and the 
general public will wonder about, oppo- 
sition to a bill which, for the first time, 
provides enforceable guarantees of mem- 
bers’ rights. The future of American 
labor, after all, depends on the respect 
and cooperation it earns from the Amer- 
ican people as a whole. 

Among other accomplishments of the 
first session, all of which I supported, 
were these: 

A good housing bill which will bolster 
a vital part of our economy. 

HELP FOR THE NEEDY 


A comprehensive rewriting of veterans’ 
pension laws which adjusted benefits 
more closcly to needs and provided bene- 
fits, for the first time, to needy widows 
and orphans of World War II and Korean 
war veterans. 
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Stronger Federal prohibitions against 
mailing pornographic literature and in- 
creased penalties were approved by the 
House. 

An immigration law which will make it 
easier and faster for American residents 
to be reunited with their families. 

A new cooperative health and hos- 
Pitalization insurance program for Fed- 
eral employees. 

Increased appropriations for health 
and medical research in the fields of 
cancer, heart, and cardiovascular dis- 
eases—the principal causes of death— 
as well as other serious diseases. This bill 
also included funds for research into 
cystic fibrosis, a deadly disease that 
Strikes particularly at little children. 
Since this is a matter of special interest 
with me, I worked closely with Appro- 
priations Subcommittee Chairman Fo- 
GARTY to assure sufficient funds for this 
important work. 

STATEHOOD FOR HAWAI 


Statehood for Hawaii, our 50th State, 
which formally entered the Union on 
August 21. 

Continuation of the Interstate Defense 
Highway program, at a somewhat re- 
duced level, 

An increase from 3%½ to 4%4 percent in 
the interest rate ceiling on Government 
Savings bonds—to help do justice to the 
small bondholders and to encourage this 
more desirable way of financing the na- 
tional debt: 

Provision for more loans for small 
businesses. 

Increased price supports for already- 
Elutted markets in wheat and to- 
bacco—which an ill-advised Congress 
approved—were stopped by Presidential 
vetoes. I voted against these bills. 

Both my committees were active this 
year. The Intergovernmental Relations 
Subcommittee, of which I am ranking 
minority member, continued its lengthy 
investigation of the waste and ineffi- 
ciency in the billion-dollar programs in- 
volving sales of cotton and other agri- 
cultural surpluses, 

We ere hopeful that our recommenda- 
tions will help save millions of dollars 
for American taxpayers. 

MAKING A LAW 


The subcommittee’s most satisfying 
accomplishment was final passage of a 
bill, cosponsored by Chairman FOUNTAIN 
and myself, creating an Advisory Com- 
mission on Intergovernmental Relations. 
We are confident that the Commission 
Can contribute greatly to improving Fed- 
€ral-State-local relations and placing 
them on a more logical, efficient, and 
economical basis. I found it most satis- 
fying to have been a part of this legisla- 
tion from its very beginning—our na- 
tionwide hearings, the drafting of rec- 
ommendations and a bill, the joint 
House-Senate conference and then final 
Passage in both Houses and on to the 
White House for the Presidential signa- 
ture making it the law of the land. 

The Banking and Currency Committee 
Was just as busy, Two measures stand 
out: First, the passage of a housing bill 
that conformed, after two Presidential 
vetoes, with the major provisions I rec- 
ommended in my minority report to the 
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first. bill, especially a new program of 
loans to encourage the consiruction of 
special low-rent housing for elderly peo- 
ple; and second, the authorization for 
United States participation in the Inter- 
American Development Bank, which will 
make loans to Latin-American countries 
in an effort to raise living standards 
throughout our Western Hemisphere. 
UNION COUNTY IN WASHINGION 

The interests of Union County also 
figured in the record of the 86th Con- 
gress’ first session: 

After unnecessary delay, Congress 
granted consent to an interstate compact 
creating the New York-New Jersey 
Transportation Agency, which will pro- 
vide for coordinated use of existing com- 
muter facilities in the metropolitan area, 
and will prepare a long-range plan to 
help solve the commuter crisis. 

Congress appropriated funds which, I 
expect, will complete the two huge navi- 
gation projects in our area: The deepen- 
ing of the Arthur Kill Channel for larger 
oceangoing vessels, and the vertical-lift 
railroad bridge over the channel between 
Elizabeth and Staten Island. I sup- 
ported both projects in testimony before 
the Appropriations Committee. ‘ 

Progress was also made in meeting 
some of the post office needs of the coun- 
ty. The Post Office Department, at my 
urging, provided new buildings for Moun- 
tainside and Berkeley Heights, and ap- 
proved a substation for the Bayway area 
of Elizabeth. In addition, I secured the 
personal cooperation of the Postmaster 
General for a review of Union County 
facilities and assurance of early action on 
the more important requirements, 

REPRESENTATION DAY BY DAY 


But most of the congressional busi- 
ness affecting Union County consisted of 
the day-by-day activities involved in 
representing a growing, diversified, artic- 
ulate congressional district—one of the 
largest in the country. 

Helping people through the often tan- 
gled procedures governing social security, 
veterans’ benefits, immigration, the mili- 
tary services, and cooperating with labor 
leaders, union members, business and 
professional people and others in their 
relations with the Federal Government— 
this is a large part of a Congressman's 
work and the source of some of the most 
satisfying things I have been able to ac- 
complish. 

There are obvious gaps in this review 
of Congress’ record. Those gaps tell the 
story of Congress’ failures. And they 
foreshadow a 1969 session of crowded 
legislative calendars and intense contro- 
versy. i 

For instance, despite the pressing need 
to raise the unrealistic limit on earnings 
allowed for recipients of social security, 
and the dozens of bills—including my 
own—to increase these limits, no action 
was taken, Likewise, no education legis- 
lation of any significance was passed this 
year, in spite of Russian progress and 
our own very apparent shortcomings. 
Nor was civil-rights legislation passed, or 
an adequate bill approved providing nec- 
essary authority for long-term debt man- 
agement, 
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The issue of nepotism in the staffing 
of congressional offices, which created 
such a scandal earlier this year, has not 
been satisfactorily resolved. And the 
question of excessive noise from jet air- 
craft at the Newark Airport, about which 
I testified before a House committee, 
must be settled properly. 

COSTLY FAILURES 


On two problems in particular con- 
gressional inaction was costly: the fail- 
ure to revise the tremendously expensive 
and wasteful farm program, and the 
failure to help commuters by amending 
last year’s Transportation Act to require 
greater consideration of the public in- 
terest before passenger trains are allowed 
to be removed. 5 

Both these situations demand early at- 
tention from Congress next year. Fortu- 
nately, I have obtained assurances from 
the House Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce Committee that my commuter bill 
will be considered as soon as the Senate 
acts on Senator Case's companion bill. 

It is becoming all too obvious that fur- 
ther efforts to reorganize and streamline 
the Defense Department are urgent, and 
legislation to accomplish this has already 
been offered. Major tax changes will 
also be proposed. 

No final action was taken this year on 
the fair trade bill; changes in the un- 
employment compensation laws were 
sidetracked, minimum wage legislation 
bypassed, and medical care for the aged 
postponed. 

Some of these bills are essential; some 
very desirable, especially if conditions 
and budgets permit; and others are 
merely controversial. 

All of them, however, guarantee a 
lively 2d session for the 8€th Congress. 

During the period Congress is in ses- 
sion, it is impossible to be in Union 
County as much as I would like. But I 
know you expect me to remain on the job 
here in Washington on a fulltime basis, 
As in past years, this session demon- 
strated again that anything less than 
fulltime attention is simply not enough. 
There is no time for other jobs or outside 
interests, 

BACK AT HOME 


From now until Congress reconvenes 
next January, I shall be spending most 
of my time in Union County, meeting and 
talking with as many of my constituents 
as possible, learning what you think 
about the great issues facing our Nation, 
studying local needs, and helping wher- 
ever possible with problems you or your 
neighbors may have with the complex 
Federal Government. 

It has been a great privilege to rep- 
resent you at the scat of our Nation's 
Government, and I deeply appreciate the 
confidence you have placed in me. I 
look forward to continuing this work 
next year; to exchanging ideas and views 
with you through your letters, your re- 
plies to our opinion survey, and my re- 
port to the people; and to serving you 
in every way possible, both in my Wash- 
ington and Elizabeth offices. 

One last word: there may be a few dup- 
lications in the lists we are using to send 
this report to you and your neighors, If 
you receive more than one copy, please 
overlook it; it is unavoidable. Also, if 
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you do not now receive my report to the 
people regularly, and wish to do so, please 
let me know. Thank you very much. 


Colombia’s Success Impresses U.S. 
Experts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GEORGE A. SMATHERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, re- 
cently the New York Journal of Com- 
merce carried a story written by Mr. 
John F. King of their Washington 
bureau which should have particular 
interest for all of us. 

It tells of the financial success story 
now being written by the Government 
of Colombia. One year ago, the article 
says, Colombia's economy was in a 
shambles as a result of the disastrous 
rule of the dictator government of Presi- 
dent Rejas Pinila, who was overthrown 
in 1957. 

But today, due in part to an austerity 
program, the nation is financially stable. 
Full credit is due to the government of 
President Alberto Lleras, 

The program has greatly reduced the 
nation’s commercial debt outstanding in 
1957 and has boosted gold and dollar re- 
serves from $87 million to $207 million. 
Under the program, Colombia has be- 
come completely self-sufficient in sugar 
and cotton. 

Most important, all of this was accom- 
plished while the world price of coffee— 
on which Colombia must depend for 85 
percent of her foreign exchange in- 
come—was in a long decline. 

This is an inter-American success 
story in which we can all take pride. 

I ask unanimous consent to have this 
article inserted in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Economic REFORM May Win U.S. Creprrs— 
CoLOMBIA Success STORY IMPRESSIVE 
(By John F. King) 

Wasuincton.—A number of financially 
troubled Latin American countries might 
profit from reading the economic success 
story being written by the Government of 
Colombla. 

This is the view of U.S. international 
finance experts, well educated in Latin 
America's money problems of the past few 
years, who are now talking with a Colombian 
loan mission about new credits for the coun- 
try’s growing industry. 

Just a year ago, Colombia's economy was 
a shambles, wrecked in 5 years of misman- 
agement by the dictatorial government of 
President Rojas Pinilla, who was overthrown 
in early 1957. Today, thanks to close ob- 
servance of an austerity program drawn up 
by the International Monetary Fund, 
Colombia is back on its feet. 

REAL WELCOME 

The performance of the government of 
President Alberto Lieras has been so remark- 
able, in fact, that for the first time in recent 
memory Washington is genuinely welcoming 
an economic mission from Latin America. 
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The Colombian delegation, headed by Na- 
tional Bank Chief Ignacio Copete, is seeking 
development credits. But the development 
projects Colombia wants financed are not the 
grandiose programs usually associated with 
the term “economic development.” 

What the Colombians want is capital 
equipment, on shorter term credit, to main- 
tain and upgrade existing transport, com- 
munications, and power installations, plus 
equipment for a modest expansion of Colom- 
bia's small but growing industry. 

This is not to say Colombia has no ambi- 
tions for bigger undertakings. A blueprint 
for long-range development was drawn up in 
collaboration with the World Bank some 
years ago and it is still the hope of the 
Colombian Government that bolder steps in 
this direction may be made. 


NEW CONCEPT 


But Colombia's economic planning today 
has taken a new turn. Instead of hydro- 
electric projects and the like, the Govern- 
ment’s planning centers on budget control 
and cost accounting. 

The Government's new planning office, 
under the able direction of youthful Jorge 
Franco, who also is a member of the mission 
here, constitutes a new concept in Latin 
American government. Its aim is to bring 
an end to economic policy improvisation and 
make economic stability the hallmark of the 
country, not a rare and phenomenal occur- 
rence. 

The more spectacular type of economic 
development will be possible eventually, but 
priority goes to the more immediate goal 
of economic stability, Colombia's planners 
maintain. 

Coupled with the moratorium on politics 
worked out last year between Colombia's two 
major parties just prior to the fall of Dic- 
tator Rojas. Mr. Franco's brand of plan- 
ning has helped the country achieve the 
main objectives of stability over the past 
year. 

CLEARING DEBT 


It has seen the reform program of im- 
port, credit and foreign exchange restriction 
clear up all but $50 million of the 8400 
million in commercial debt outstanding in 
1957 and boost gold and dollar reserves from 
$87 million to $207 million. Reserves were 
$300 million when the Rojas regime took 
over in 1953. 

Moreover, the program has seen Colombia 
within the last year become completely self- 
sufficient in sugar and cotton, formerly big 
drains on Colombian foreign exchange, and 
resume its exports of cattle and textile 
products. 

All this was done, it is emphasized, when 
the world price of coffee, which still accounts 
for 85 percent of Colombia's foreign ex- 
change income, was in a long decline. 


Reserves Hrr $210 MILLION 

BocotA—The Banco de la Republica (Co- 
lombian Central Bank) reported that its 
reserves climbed to $210 million as of Aug- 
ust 31, 1959. 

Official figures also showed a favorable 
balance of trade for Colombia totaling nearly 
$23 million, 


Observance of National Wine Week—A 
Quarter Century After Repeal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


“HON. CLEM MILLER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. CLEM MILLER. Mr. Speaker, I 
should like to invite the attention of the 
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Members and the Nation to National 
Wine Week, October 10 through October 
17, which this year also marks the silver 
anniversary of the Wine Institute in 
California. It signifies also the passing 
of a quarter of a century since the re- 
peal of prohibition. 


Wine growing is an essential outlet for 
an important portion of the fruit crop 
of the Nation. There are 543 bonded 
wineries throughout the country operat- 
ing in 22 States, and these crush about 
144 million tons of grapes each year. 
The principal growing areas lie through 
California, the Pacific Northwest, the 
States surrounding the Great Lakes, in- 
cluding New York, and in the Southeast- 
ern States. 

Winegrowing is essentially a farmer's 
occupation, conducted by and for farm- 
ers. It is estimated that at least 75 per- 
cent of the fruit crushed by wineries is 
a direct farmers’ operation, and that 
only about 25 percent is handled on 
a commercial, arm’s-length basis. In 
their work our winegrowers are the 
most painstaking of dedicated taskmas- 
ters. Winegrowing is an important ele- 
ment in the farm economy. 

California long has been proud of its 
table wines, the production of which is 
particularly important in the north 
coast district which I represent. The 
Sonoma-Mendocino area and the Napa 
Valley are two of the four fine dinner- 
wine districts linked around San Fran- 
cisco, the wine capital of America, The 
others are the Livermore-Contra Costa 
and Santa Clara-San Benito-Santa Cruz 
areas. These areas are noted particu- 
larly for their red and white dinner wines 
but also produce excellent sparkling 
wines and appetizer and dessert wines. 
Last year these wine districts produced 
49 percent of California’s table wines and 
1.2 percent of the State's dessert wines. 

I should like to invite particular at- 
tention to the vineyards to the north be- 
cause it is here that I am primarily con- 
cerned—in Sonoma and Mendocino 
Counties and in the Napa Valley. The 
vineyards lie in serene valleys stretching 
along both sides of the Redwood High- 
way. Asin other coastal districts, many 
of the vineyards also form orderly patch- 
work on the hillsides—a situation suited 
particularly to the growing of premium 
quality red and white table wines. This 
picturesque region each year draws hun- 
dreds of thousands of visitors who come 
to enjoy the warm hospitality of the 
winegrowers. 

Winegrowing is the oldest farm in- 
dustry in California. For many decades 
it was the most important of the State’s 
many agricultural industries. Today 
grape growing ranks second among all 
California crops and is our No. 1 food 
crop. The industry is rooted in the 
Spanish colonization by the Franciscan 
fathers. As each new mission was es- 
tablished, vines were planted as one of 
the first steps in transforming a wilder- 
ness into a civilization. Padre Junipero 
Serra, who established Mission San Diego 
in 1769 and planted wine grapes there, 
discovered that California was especially 
favored for winegrowing. Descendants 
of the wines planted by the missionaries 
still are bearing. Derived from Spanish 
grapes which reached California via 
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Mexico, the variety was called the Mis- 
sion grape. 

In the early 1830's choicer grape varie- 
ties were brought from Europe to Los 
Angeles. Within a generation wine 
growing was the principal industry of 
the Los Angeles district although the 
area has long since lost that associa- 
tion. But the great change from the Mis- 
sion grape to finer, pedigreed European 
varieties occurred a generation later and 
was brought about by Agoston Haraszthy. 
This Hungarian nobleman, since called 
the fatner of modern California viticul- 
ture, first grew new European varieties 
in San Diego in 1849. In 1857 he estab- 
lished his Buena Vista vineyard near 
Sonoma, north of San Francisco. As did 
other immigrants with wine growing 
backgrounds, Haraszthy realized that 
California was a wine land of bright 
Promise. Here was little of the excess 
of cold or sun, or hailstorms, or severe 
mildew, or other factors often trouble- 
some in European wine districts. In 
1861, under commission from the State 
of California, Haraszthy went to Europe 
and brought back more than than 100,- 
000 cuttings of about 300 varieties of 
grapes, all choice wine types, Harasz- 
thy's bringing of these parent vines was 
followed by the great modern expansion 
of the industry. 

In 1874 the dread insect pest of the 
vine, phylloxera, struck a crippling blow 
to the California wine industry. Another 
virulent scourge wiped out vast vineyards 
in the Anaheim district of southern Cali- 
fornia and won the name Anaheim di- 
Sease. Vineyards of that district were 
never replanted. But research learned 
that the European vines could be made 
safe from phylloxera by grafting them to 
hardy native American vine roots, Mass 
replanting was accomplished and the 
Production for wine continued upward. 
In 1912 U.S. production of wine reached 
& preprohibition peak of 56 million gal- 
lons, with 90 percent of it from Cali- 
fornia. 

Today, a quarter century after repeal 
and the rehabilitation of the vineyards, 
laid fallow by prohibition, the demand 
for California wines has more than 
doubled. Approximately 125 million gal- 
lons a year now arè consumed. Much of 
this increase can be attributed to grower 
advertising and education programs car- 
ried on for the industry by the Wine Ad- 
visory Board and the Wine Institute with 
headquarters in San Francisco. 

I am sure my colleagues will want to 
join with me and the people of my dis- 
trict and my State in our observance of 
National Wine Week, honoring the oldest 
farm industry in California. 


‘ 


Tribute to Walter Lee 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


. HON. JAMIE L. WHITTEN 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr, WHITTEN. Mr. Speaker, the re- 
tirement of my good friend, Walter Lee, 
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is areal loss to the Congress. Never have 
we had a more capable, affable, and con- 
scientious man to handle the highly com- 
plex matters which come before the Ju- 
diciary Committee. 

I first knew Walter Lee when he was 
an outstanding public official in Missis- 
sippi many years ago, Then, as now, he 
reflected credit to himself in his han- 
dling of any job. Through the years we 
have been close personal friends. While 
we lose him here, it is Mississippi's gain, 
for he and his wonderful family are re- 
turning to Jackson to make their home. 

We wish for him many happy and 
fruitful years in that fine city, Jackson, 
in what to me is the finest State, Missis- 


sippi. 


Tenth Anniversary of Dr. Konrad Ade- 
nauer’s Assumption as Chancellor of 
German Federal Republic 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, when the 
Chancellor of Germany, Dr. Konrad Ade- 
nauer, had arrived at his 10th year as 
Chancellor of the German Federal Re- 
public, the President of the United States 
and Secretary of State Herter forwarded 
to him certain telegraphic messages, 
The telegrams express my Own personal 
sentiments. I am happy to ask that they 
be inserted in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the tele- 
grams were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Excellency Dr, KONRAD ADENAUER, 
San Of the Federal Republic of Ger- 
many, Bonn: 

On the 10th anniversary of the assump- 
tion of your duties as Chancellor of the 
Federal Republic of Germany, I send most 
cordial personal greetings. On behalf of the 
American people I congratulate you for your 
historic contribution not only to the affairs 
of your own country but to those of the 
European community as a whole, Through 
your dedication and inspiring leadership, the 
Federal Republic has risen out of the chaos 
of war to a position of influence and re- 
sponsibility in the community of free na- 
tions. Moreover, there has been developed 
in Germany a government guided by the 
principles of democracy and motivated by 
a sincere desire to play a positive role in the 
great movement toward European coopera- 
tion and integration. Your effective work 
in developing understanding between our 
two peoples has also been a contribution of 
major significance. It was a most valued 
and enjoyable opportunity to confer with 
you in Bonn recently, and I wish you many 
more productive years in the interests of 
your own country and those of the free 

id. y 
l assurances of my continued esteem 
and friendship, 


DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER, 


BECRETARY or STÁTE HERTER’S MESSAGE TO 
CHANCELLOR ADENAUER 
As you complete your 10th year as Chan- 
cellor of the Federal Republic of Germany, 
I wish to convey to your heartiest congratu- 
lations for a decade of fruitful endeavor for 
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Germany and the free world. In the face 
of great odds you have guided the material 
and spiritual restoration of your nation on 
the path to peace and freedom. I wish you 
the best of health and strength. I shall 
continue to rely on your close and friendly 
cooperation as we seek to realize our common 
objectives. 


4 


The Fight in 1959 for Effective Water 
Pollution Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN A. BLATNIK 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. BLATNIK, Mr. Speaker, effective 
control and abatement of water pollu- 
tion is essential if our Nation is to con- 
tinue to grow and prosper. Once a 
plentiful resource, water has become and 
will become in the future more precious 
than any other single resource we have. 

By 1980 reliable experts predict that 
the demand for water, caused by increas- 
ing population and expanded industriali- 
zation, will equal the available supply of 
600 billion gallons a day. It is obvious 
that within the next two decades we will 
be unable to waste a single drop of the 
water supply which is so essential to the 
Nation's economy, public health and se- 
curity as well. Polluted water, Mr. 
Speaker, is wasted water and we must 
therefore begin now to provide the nec- 
essary facilities to prevent this waste, 

Three years ago a Federal grant-in- 
aid program was instituted providing $50 
million each year to the Nation’s com- 
munities to assist them in the construe- 
tion of sewage treatment plant facilities. 
As a result of this program construction 
of such facilities has increased 75 per- 
cent over the average construction level 
of the previous 5 years. While this is 
great progress, we are still falling be- 
hind in sewage treatment plant con- 
struction at the rate of approximately 
$200 million a year. For this reason I 
introduced H.R. 3610, which would pro- 
vide an additional $50 million a year for 
community grants-in-aid. Experience 
under the existing program shows that 
for every Federal grant dollar, 4 local 
dollars are invested in construction. 
Thus, the additional Federal aid pro- 
vided for in my bill would boost con- 
struction to the level necessary to pro- 
vide the needed facilities. 


On June 9, 1959, H.R. 3610 passed the 
House overwhelmingly. Late in the ses- 
sion the Senate passed an amended ver- 
sion providing only $80 million a year for 
the next 10 years rather than the $100 
million figure provided by the House. 
Because of the-lateness of the session it 
was impossible to arrange a conference 
and so the measure will go over until next 
year, when early in the session the con- 
ferees will meet and iron out the differ- 
ences between the House and Senate bill. 
Passage of this legislation by the House 
and Senate by overwhelming votes in 
both bodies indicates a recognition on 
the part of this Democratic Congress of 
the seriousness of the water-pollution 
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problem and an acceptance of the re- 
sponsibility in meeting it. This was all 
the more significant, Mr. Speaker, when 
you consider the adamant opposition of 
the administration and the Republicans 
in Congress to adequate pollution-control 
and abatement legislation. While pro- 
fessing to be against water pollution, the 
administration and its spokesmen oppose 
every measure designed to solve the 
problem. They attempt to sidetrack ef- 
fective legislation with unworkable gim- 
micks, such as the telephone-tax rebate 
scheme which actually was advanced by 
the administration subsequent to the re- 
peal of the tax by the Congress. 

In an almost Alice-in-Wonderland 
setting, Mr. Speaker, we heard adminis- 
tration and Bureau of the Budget spokes- 
men oppose H.R. 3610 and offer as an 
alternative to it a rebate to the States 
of a percentage of the telephone tax if 
the States would divert these funds to 
treatment plant construction, although 
the administration required no assurance 
from the States that the funds would 
be used for this purpose. This is not a 
new administration proposal, but it is 
almost unbelievable that they persist in 
advancing it after the telephone tax upon 
which it is based has been repealed. 

Another roadblock gimmick advanced 
by the Republicans in the House, after 
even they rejected the administration's 
proposal, was the proposition that any 
Federal grants in the future must be 
contingent on a matching State grant. 
After what must have been a diligent 
search, the proponents of this proposi- 
tion cited the Federal aid highway pro- 
gram as a precedent. They conspicu- 
ously failed to mention the Hill-Burton 
hospital construction program, the Fed- 
eral-aid airport program, school con- 
struction in federally affected areas, 
slum clearance and urban renewal, and 
flood prevention and watershed protec- 
tion programs, all of which provide Fed- 
eral grants-in-aid to communities with- 
out the requirement of State matching 
grants. 

This proposal is obviously a back door 
attempt to kill the existing Federal 
grant program by attaching to it a con- 
dition precedent which everyone knows 
has not been met in the past, and there 
is no assurance it will be met in the 
future. Mr, Speaker, in spite of out- 
right opposition and outlandish coun- 
terproposals, the Congress was able to 
Pass an effective bill. The details will 
be worked out as stated above and I want 
to assure you and the Nation that this 
Democratic Congress will not give up in 
its attempts to solve the serious problem 
of water pollution. 


Report to the Voters cf the 10th Con- 
gressional District of New York 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. EDNA F. KELLY 
OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mrs. KELLY. Mr. Speaker, the Ist 
Session of the 86th Congress convened 
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and adjourns with war clouds engulfing 
the entire world. The density of the 
clouds fluctuated with the actions of the 
leaders of the Kremlin. As heavy and 
ominous as the clouds were with the 
appearance of the sputnik and lunik, 
and the Soviet moon shot, they in- 
creased with the overt, aggressive ac- 
tions of the Soviets in the Middle East, 
the Far East, Tibet, Latin America, Cen- 
tral America, including Cuba, in Europe 
again with the Berlin impasse, and once 
more in southeastern Asla—Laos. 

A diminishing of the war clouds fol- 
lowed appeasement of the ccmrades in 
the Ministers’ meeting, a pending but 
never accomplished summit meeting, and 
finally plans for an exchange of heads 
of state. 

Thus, it can be said with no exag- 
geration that Congress met and ad- 
journs in one of the most trying times 
in the history of the United States, 

The international outlook for the 
Democratic-controlled Congress was 
not made felicitous by the Republican- 
controlled executive branch of the Gov- 
ernment. Congress convened labeled 
by President Eisenhower, in his role as 
leader of the Republican Party, as being 
controlled by political radicals, spend- 
thrifts and gloomdogglers. 

Bear in mind that when Congress con- 
vened, President Eisenhower, in his 
state of the Union message, promised 
“a sensible posture of defense against 
the growing might of the Soviet Union,” 
and in the next breath he warned we 
must “guard against feverish building 
up of vast armaments.” The observing 
public saw Congress placed publicly be- 
tween the horns of the dilemma. 

Congress was faced with the problem 
of meeting the Soviet menace, of placat- 
ing the administration in its request for 
the highest budget in peacetime, of 
grappling with a $9 billion interest on 
the national debt, of increasing the limit 
on the national debt, and of passing a 
Mutual Security Act. Domestic issues 
became secondary and/or dependent 


upon the cost of mecting the Soviet 


menace, balancing the budget and con- 
trolling inflation. 

The entire policy of the Republican 
administration was in a state of fluctua- 
tion. A cooperative state of mind and 
action on the part of Democratic legis- 
lators was tried to the point of frustra- 
tion. President Eisenhower requested 
legislation and then vetoed bills because 
they were too much or too little. Most 
of the bills passed to date have been cut 
below the President’s recommendations. 

The visit of the Sovict Premier is re- 
pugnant to me because no credence can 
be placed upon the word of a Mikoyan, 
a Kozlov, or a Khrushchev. The gain, 
if any, does not outweigh the loss of 
trust by our allies, the creation of more 
apathy and misinterpretation by Ameri- 
cans, causing a quasi-insecurity among 
free people everywhere, and the propa- 
ganda use this visit will be made of in 
Moscow and other capitals inimical to 
the U.S.S.R. All of this created con- 
fusion in Congress on legislation with- 
out positive leadership from the execu- 
tive branch. 

Adherence to the absolute moral prin- 
ciples upon which our country was 
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founded should dissuade us from con- 
ferring respectability and legitimacy to 
the dedicated enemy of free men and 
free institutions. 

The reversal of policy and the confused 
and confusing pattern of weak Executive 
leadership has, in effect, pulled the rug 
from under the Congress. Despite this 
background, the record of the 86th Con- 
gress, Ist session, has made history on 
the positive side of the ledger, thanks 
to a strong and dynamic Democratic 
leadership. 

The total request for authorization 
presented to Congress by President 
Eisenhower was S830-odd billion. That 
which was finally appropriated by the 
Congress was over $78 billion. Congress 
reduced about $2,580 million from the 
President's request. In spite of this 
there will be a deficit of $12 billion. This 
does not include the near 88 billion inter- 
est on the national debt. In line with 
the same financial difficulty, the General 
Accounting Office which reviews all Fed- 
eral spending is investigating the $60 bil- 
lion to $125 billion reported obsolete 
surplus military material property of the 
armed services. ‘The sale or relocation 
of this material should certainly cut back 
Federal spending in the years to come. 

INTERNATIONAL 
FOREIGN AID 


Looking back over more than a decade 
of foreign aid, seyeral major trends can 
be observed. A reduction in the mutual 
security program has been made possible 
by closer congressional scrutiny of the 
many detailed items that go into the for- 
eign aid package, by more careful admin- 
istration resulting from tighter ground 
rules written into the law, by the im- 
Proved economic position of many aid 
recipients chiefly in Western Europe. 
These nations are able to carry all the 
costs of their economic development and 
oe all of their military responsibil- 

es. 

Within the program itself three major 
shifts in emphasis have taken place. 
First, the percentage of total aid that 
goes into nonmilitary—or economic— 
projects is greater. Military equipment 
can be shipped abroad very rapidly, But 
economic aid cannot be shipped. It 
must be transplanted through people 
and existing institutions. Adaptation to 
changing economic circumstances is rel- 
atively slow. Corresponding changes in 
social outlook, in values, and in institu- 
tions must be made if economic assist- 
ance is to have any firm roots. Al- 
though we now give aid in one or several 
forms to almost every country outside 
the Iron Curtain, it must be done at a 
rate that can be absorbed by the recipl- 
ent. Hence, we have been moving into 
projects that are modest in their capital 
requirements. 

A second shift has been away from 
outright grants of money to loans. , The 
Development Loan Fund, created in 1957, 
is an instrument of our aid program that 
has made possible this change. The 
greater use of loans places on the bor- 
rower a responsibility for more careful 
planning of the use of the money and 
for devising means to repay the loan 
through improved tax systems. These 
loans are repayable in local currency. 
It is quite possible these repayments 
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made in local currency will be reloaned 
to borrowers in that particular currency. 

Finally, and perhaps most significant 
for the future, is the fact that more of 
our aid is going to non-Western coun- 
tries. The newly established Govern- 
ments of south and southeast Asia and 
of Africa are receiving technical and eco- 
nomic assistance. The importance of 
this aid lies not so much in the amounts 
involved as in the fields ol activity for 
which itis used. Chief among these are 
agriculture, education, and public health. 
This is the real grassroots approach that 
will lay the base for future economic 
development. 

INTER-AMERICAN DEVELOPMENT BANK 


In this session Congress took an im- 
Portant step toward contributing to the 
economic development of Latin America. 
It authorized U.S. membership in the 
Inter-American Development Bank. 

This new hemispheric agency will make 
loans in Latin America for projects to 
Supplement other sources of credit. It 
will also assist these countries in formu- 
lating development programs and in en- 
gineering projects. Its technical assist- 
ance will help these nations obtain capi- 
tal from other sources as well as from 
the Inter-American Development Bank. 

CANADA 


In our greater concern with situations 
and countries overseas there has been a 
corresponding neglect, of our relations 
with Canada. Yet Canada is one of our 


best customers and most important al- 


lies. Two years ago, Members of Con- 
gress undertook to correct this indiffer- 
ence and, as a result of the Coffin-Hayes 
report, I introduced in the House of Rep- 


resentatives House Joint Resolution 254. 


Which became Public Law 86-42. This 
law authorized the participation of the 
United States in parliamentary confer- 
ences with Canada. A Canada-United 
States interparliamentary group was 
Subsequently organized. I deem, it a 
great privilege and honor to have been 
appointed by Speaker Raysurn to be the 
chairman of the House of Representa- 
tives delegation on this important inter- 
Parliamentary group. This is the first 
interparliamentary group in the history 
of the United States. 

At meetings last June, we gave atten- 
tion to defense efforts and to economic 
and trade problems. Among the more 
important of the latter that we discussed 
Were oil, copper, natural gas, uranium, 
lead, and zinc. Questions affecting the 
boundary waters between the two coun- 

es were also considered. 

It was not the purpose of the meetings 
to solve problems between the two coun- 
tries. But we did educate each other in 
the dimensions of the problems and the 
Political attitudes in both-countries that 
affect solutions, All of us who partici- 
Pated gained a new insight inte the im- 
Portance of keeping problems between 
the two countries under constant study. 
I look forward to the meetings to be held 
in the United States next winter. 

NATIONAL 
NATIONAL DEFENSE 


With Russia's recent announcement of 
& stepped-up military program, it is more 
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important than ever for the United 
States to maintain its military forces, 
develop new and superior weapons, and 
to provide manpower for our Armed 
Forces. The Democratic Congress, rec- 
ognizing the U.S, position of world 
leadership, authorized a defense pro- 
gram which not only meets the pres- 
ent need, but, from the economic view- 
point, curbs unnecessary spending, Un- 
der the defense appropriation, new em- 
phasis was given to research and devel- 
opment and our missile projects. The 
question raised by many is the over- 
emphasis on the deterrent power with a 
weakening of brush-fire capability. 

The general defense appropriation was 
$39,228,239,000, in comparison to an ap- 
propriation of $39,602,827,000 last year. 
Allocation of funds were made as fel- 
lows: Air Force, $17.2 billion; Army, 
$9.2 billion; Navy, $11 billion; operations 
of Department of Defense, $1.3 billion. 

In order to maintain our Military Es- 
tablishment at 2,520,000 men, the draft 
laws, including those pertaining to doc- 
tors, were extended to July 1, 1963, by 

blic Law 4. 

8 future security, from a military 
standpoint, is to the greatest extent 
based upon missile development. Dur- 
ing the last session of Congress a new 
agency called the National Aeronautics 
and Space Administration was created to 
coordinate and direct missile develop- 
ment. This agency is now in full opera- 
tion and is doing everything possible to 
close the missile gap between the 
U.S.S.R. and the United States. At this 
session, under Public Law 45, the Con- 
gress appropriated $485,300,000 for the 
work of this agency in the coming year. 
The largest single item provided for is 
$70 million to be utilized for research 
into the problem of manned space flight. 

Other laws enacted which relate to 

national defense and internal security 


AT public Law 149: Authorizes a $1.2 bil- 
lion program of construction projects at 
Army, Navy, and. Air Force installations 
here and abroad in accordance with our 
modified continental air defense plan. 
Public Law 23: Provides $110 million 
for construction of modern amphibious 
warfare vessels and landing craft. This 
will permit greater utilization of new 
operational concepts developed by the 
ine Co 
pce ier ak 50: Under this law the 
Atomic Energy Commission is to embark 
on a $229.9 million new construction 
program. Much of this will be devoted 


-to the civilian atomic power program. 


ic Law 89: The Renegotiation Act 
ate pete to Decembér 31, 1961. 
Under the administration of this act ex- 
cess profits on defense contracts should 
covered. 
pe able Law 155: Strengthens control of 
officer personnel of the Regular Armed 
Forces by providing for involuntary 
ement. 
e publie Law 96: Extends to August 1, 
1963, the special enlistment program pro- 
vided by section 262 of the Armed Forces 
Reserve Act of 1952. This is the pro- 
gram which permits an 8-year enlist- 
ment by boys between 17% and 18 
years of age, 6 months of which is active 
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duty, the remainder being spent in the 
Reserve. 


GOVERNMENT REORGANIZATION 


By virtue of action of the 86th Con- 
gress, the territories of Hawaii and 
Alaska were admitted to statehood. This 
action overshadows all others in the area 
of governmental reorganization. The 
admission of the new States was long 
awaited and, I am sure, was welcomed 
by all. I am confident that both of the 
new States will take their place, with 
the other 48, in contributing and par- 
ticipating in the economic and social 
growth of the United States. 

The Senate rule to close debate was 
amended to require a two-thirds vote 
of those present and voting, instead of 
two-thirds of the full membership. This 
important change will be most helpful 
in preventing extended filibustering 
when matters such as civil rights are 
being considered. 

Public Law 238: Increased to $3,000 
the limit on claims which the Govern- 
ment may settle administratively. 

Public Law 209: Under this law an 
award known as the National Medal of 
Science was established. It is to be 
awarded to individuals making outstand- 
ing contributions to national security 
and public welfare. 

NATIONAL ECONOMY 


To meet the highest peacetime budget 
ever presented to Congress and at the 
request of the President, it was necessary 
to authorize a permanent national debt 
limit to a total of $285 billion. A tempo- 
rary increase of $10 billion, making a 
total of $295 billion, was authorized to 
June 30,1960. These increases were nec- 
essary to continue our defense and for- 
eign aid programs without drastic and 
crippling reductions in national spend- 
ing for roads, housing, and the general 
public welfare. The President's promise 
of a balanced budget has not been ful- 
filled. The Congress, however, in at- 
tempting to curb inflationary trends, 
made cuts in most of the financial re- 
quests made by the executive. This is 
but another example of this Congress’ 
determination to take up the reins of 
leadership where they were dropped by 
the President. 

There were no important changes in 
the income tax laws other than a new 
tax imposed on underwriting profits and 
investment income of life insurance com- 
panies. 

The 52-percent corporate income tax 
rate and the existing schedule of excise 
taxes on alcoholic beverages, cigarettes, 
automobiles, parts and accessories were 
continued. There was, however, a re- 
duction in the transportation tax from 
10 to 5 percent and the tax on local tele- 
phone calis was repealed. Both of these 
changes will become effective June 30, 
1960. 

At the beginning of the session, the 
President requested a 2-cent-per-gallon 
increase in the Federal gasoline tax. 
The Democratic Congress found that our 
Interstate Highway program could con- 
tinue with little or no increase in the 
tax. Under constant threat by the ad- 
ministration of discontinuance of high- 
way construction, we had no choice other 
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than to yield and vote a 1-cent-per- 
gallon increase, which will remain in 
effect for 22 months, until July 1, 1961. 
Two billion dollars has been appropri- 
ated for Federal aid to highway con- 
struction for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1961. — 
PUBLIC WORKS 

The President’s second veto of the 
public works bill was the first of his 
vetoes which the Congress overrode. 
This worthy bill, which earmarks $24 
million for improvements to New York 
Harbor and the Hudson River, is based 
on a minimum domestic spending level 
and will not have the inflationary effect 
claimed by the President. 

More adequate airport facilities have 
been guaranteed by the passage of Public 
Law 72, which extends the Airport Act 
to June 30, 1961, and authorizes $126 
million of Federal grants to States on a 
50-50 matching basis. This is particu- 
larly important to modernization of air- 
port facilities in the heavily trafficked 
New York area. 

HOUSING 

After two vetoes by the President, a 
compromise public housing bill was en- 
acted. The bill authorizes expenditure 
of $1 billion, of which $50 million is ear- 
marked for loans to aid housing for 
elderly persons. This excellent provi- 
sion was one of those objected to by the 
President. It was only after a hard 
fight by the Democratic congressional 
leaders that the President consented to 
this provision. A total of 37,000 new 
public housing units are authorized by 
the bill. 

SMALL BUSINESS 

A bill to increase the lending authority 
of the Small Business Administration 
from $500 million to $575 million was 
passed by the House and the Senate. I 
was particularly happy to vote for this 
increase, since it has always been my 
feeling that small business is the back- 
bone of our country, 

CIVIL RIGHTS 


In the closing hours of the congres- 
sional session, the life of the Civil Rights 
Commission was extended for 2 more 
years. While I had hoped for more af- 
firmative action in this area, no civil 
rights bill reached the floor for a vote. 
In January I will fight for a broader civil 
rights program and expect that this will 
be one of the first orders of business. 

VETERANS AND SERVICEMEN 


Public Law 211: Increased non-service- 
connected pensions of World War O and 
Korean veterans and their survivors on 
a revised scale based on need. 

Public Law 99: Extends for 2 years, to 
July 1, 1961, the privilege of free im- 
portation of gifts from servicemen 
abroad. 

Public Law 239: Provides grants to aid 
totally disabled veterans to acquire 
specially equipped housing. 

CONCLUSION 

The responsibility of serving the resi- 
dents of my district for the past 9 years 
has been a great privilege. My office is 
open 6 days a week and letters sent to 
my Washington office receive immediate 
attention, My address is Dona F. KELLY, 
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Member of Congress, Washington 25, 
D.C. 

During such times as Congress is not 
in session and I am not out of the coun- 
try on matters concerning my chairman- 
ship of the Subcommittee on Europe of 
the House Committee on Foreign Affairs, 
I am available to see my constituents 
personally at the Madison Club, 739 
Eastern Parkway, Brooklyn, on Monday 
and Thursday evenings. 


Common Markets Abroad and Uncommon 
Problems for the United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I re- 
cently read a very thoughtful article by 
Alfred C. Neal, president of the Commit- 
tee for Economic Development, entitled 
“Common Markets Abroad and Uncom- 
mon Problems for the United States” 
which will be published in the forth- 
coming European-Atlantic Review. 

Dr. Neal discusses the potential eco- 
nomic and political repercussions of the 
European Common Market, and the little 
free trade area, and the interests of the 
United States in these developments. 

Dr, Neal believes that it is in the inter- 
est of the United States to ride with 
these developments through at least two 
steps: First, the establishment of an In- 
ternational Development Association as 
an adjunct to the International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development—as 
Senator Monroney has proposed and as 
this Congress has approved; and, second, 
the development of the Organization for 
European Economic Cooperation—the 
OEEC—into an Organization for Atlan- 
tic Economic Cooperation—the OAEC. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Dr. Neal's article be printed in 
the Appendix of the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

COMMON MARKETS ABROAD AND UNCOMMON 
PRODLEMS FOR THE UNITED STATES 
(By Alfred C. Neal, president, Committee for 
Economic Development) 
The contradictions imposed by interna- 


national boundaries concern us more today 


than ever before. Any American could go 
out to an airport and, in a few hours—cer- 
tainly fewer hours than it takes to get a 
good night's sleep—could be in any part of 
Europe. On arrival, he would be impressed 
by the fact that some of the major material 
symbols of American life, such as automo- 
biles and refrigerators, were nowhere to be 
purchased. By and large, Europe still dis- 
criminates against dollar goods. At the same 
time, he could buy all of the Danieh cheese 
and a lot of other things that we want which 
are not available in the United States except 
in limited quantities because the United 
States imiposes quotas on these products. 

In another few hours from Europe he 
could be in one of the underdeveloped coun- 
tries of Africa or the Middle East where 
people are trying to live on less than $109 
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a year per person, about one twenty-fifth of 
the American standard. Here one encoun- 
ters incomprehensible inefficiency in gov- 
ernment, in communications, and disease 
and- poverty on all sides. Underpopulated 
and overpopulated areas exist almost side 
by side. Yet overpopulated areas must de- 
velop faster than others even to maintain 
their existing standards of living. From 
Western Europe, one could in another few 
hours be in the heart of Soviet Russia where 
everyone is carefully educated to believe that 
the capitalist system will go down and the 
Communist system will triumph because 
capitalism must choke itself on the goods it 
overproduces. With these diverse and con- 
tradictory conditions so close to us, it should 
not be too difficult to see that International 
relations and foreign economic policies ought 
to be the concern of every citizen of 
America. Not only in my country, but in 
all of our free world, more thought should 
be given to ways in which the economic 
strength of the Western World can be bet- 
ter organized to produce a richer life, not 
for ourselves alone, but for the hundreds 
of millions who live in the se-called under- 
developed nations of the world. 

The bulk of the free world's production 
and wealth, and most of its scientific and 
technological capacity is to be found in the 
North Atlantic countries—the United States 
and Canada, and the countries of Western 
Europe. But there is growing concern on 
the part of many observers that the strength 
of the Western World is threatened by the 
development of splits, both within Europe 
and between Europe and the United States. 
The impact of the Common Market is a case 
in point. 

In the years immediately following the 
war the picture we had of Western Europe 
was an area devastated by war, whose 
major industries had been destroyed and 
which was threatened by communism from 
without and within. Ten years ago anyone 
who suggested that Europe would become a 
major industrial competitor of the United 


-States in a great many lines would have been 


ridiculed. Anyone who suggested that the 
dollar shortage might be reversed and that 
the United States would become concerned 
about its capacity to earn forelgn currencies 
would similarly have been ridiculed. Yet 
these things have happened. - 

Western Europe, with the aid of the Mar- 
shall plan, has not only restored its indus- 
trial base, it has greatly expandcd and im- 
proved it. We have only recently become 
aware of the fact that in the last 10 years 
the countries of Western Europe haye been 
Growing at a faster rate than the 3-percent 
rate of the United States. German produc- 
tion has grown, for example, at an-annunal 
average rate of 8.4 percent; France ot 5.8 per- 
cent; Italy at 5.5 percent. The rapid indus- 
trial growth of Western Europe hns been par- 
alleled by a similarly rapid increase in ex- 
ports and a favorable turn in its balance of 
payments. The gold and liquid dollar re- 
serves of Western Europe rose from 86.2 bil- 
lion at the end of 1949 to §17.6 Dillion at the 
end of 1958. In the same period, the gold 
stock of the United States declined from 
$24.6 billion to $20.6 billion. 

The recovery of Western Europe has been 
accompanied by the growth of International 
agencies, the latest of which Is the European 
Common Market. This market contains as 
many people as does the United States, and 
will produce more than half as much aa we 
do when fully operative. It is inherently 
congenial to the United States, which is the 
largest of the world's common markets, and 
Its creation has been the objective of U.S. 
policy for many years. 

But the Common Market's potential eco- 
nomic and political repercussions may be 
greater in the long run than those of the 
first ntomic bomb, The world ts alrendy on 
the wiy toward climinating many of tho 
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senseless political barriers to trade and to 
Other economic influences, A common mar- 
ket has been organized in Central America, 
the countries of South America are discuss- 
ing or negotiating at least two common 
Markets in their territory, and in west Africa 
numerous small states have been fermenting 
to form some kind of economic federation of 
their own. I belleve that we should support 
vigorously all such movements that are of 
Teasonable size and consistent with the 
GATT. = 
I i believe that Americans should take pride 
th in the fact that Marshall plan aid was 
au indispensable condition for the recovery 
of Western Europe, and that Western Europe 
is moving forward without developing the 
Kind of hopeless outlook which followed the 
First World War and which had co much to 
do with laying the conditions for the second 
one. 

Another repercussion from the formation 
of the Common Market has not been so fa- 
Vorable. Britain, the Scandinavian coun- 
tries, and other European members of the 
OEEC not included in the Common Market 
face a growing discrimination against their 
Products which will occur as the level of 
tariffs within the Common Market is reduced, 
While the common tariff against outsiders 18 
maintained, The proposal to establish a 
free trade area which would include both 
the Common Market and the outer countries 

been rejected. As a result a little free 

e area has been formed among the so- 

called “outer seven," comprising the three 

inavian countries, Britain, Austria, 
Switzerland, and Portugal, 

But the formation of the little free trade 
area creates in turn new problems of its own. 
Tt can be welcomed as a device which can 
lead to the same type of rationalization and 
expansion which is occurring within the 

n Market. But the animus behind it 
is somewhat different. In the minds of many 
ar the proponents it is not something which 
18 good in itself, but only a move to offset 
the Market and to strenghen the 

Position of the seven with the 
six Common Market countries. There is no 
Question that there is a possibility of a split 
developing in Europe between these two 
groups. 

In this situation, it is the United States 
which, I believe, can have a decisive influ- 
ence, It is not in our interest to witness a 
Widening of the split between the seven and 
the six, It is not in our interest to have 
the Common Market disrupted or destroyed. 
It is in our interest to have closer economic 
Telations both between the seven and the 
Bix, and between both of these groups and 
the United States and Canada. The whole 
economie strength of the North Atlantic 
Countries needs to be mobilized, not only to 

eve the benefits of growing prosperity to 
emselves, but to counter the threat of the 
Soviets and to do the job that needs to be 
done in the underdeveloped world. Under 
these circumstances, I think that it is im- 
Perative that the United States take the 
initiative in using the authority granted by 
‘he renewal of the Reciprocal Trade Agree- 
ments Act to bargain both with the seven 
and the six in the common interest of all 
Groups. The discrimination exercised 
by the Common Market against all outsiders 
Could be reduced ns its common tarif is re- 
duced, Our good intentions would be dem- 
Onstrated and our machinery for negotia- 
tion would be improved if we were to join 
the OEEO and help to convert it into an 
tion for Atlantic Economic Cooper- 
tuen (OAEC) which would deal with all of 
the major economic problems of common 
Concern to the Western World. Any conflict 
Within the OEEC is a conflict in which we 
ve Vital interests sufficient to Justify our 
ntion, 
© should realize that the split in Europe 
dangerous from the standpoint of our cco- 
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nomic competition with the Communist 
world. We muse realize too that, just as Eu- 
rope needed our aid in the period of its own 
reconstruction, we now need Europe's ald in 
the further task which lies before us of de- 
veloping the underdeveloped world. There 
is danger that the Common Market countries 
will concentrate their nwn forelgn invest- 
ments in their own associated territories and 
will thereby develop a new form of empire 
building (which I am sure the Russians will 
immediately label as a “new imperialism”), 
There Is similar danger that Britain will con- 
centrate its own foreign investments, and 
those of its associated countries in the little 
free trade area, in those parts of the world 
that are of special importance to Britain, par- 
ticularly in the dominions and colonies. ‘The 
underdeveloped countries of the world 
would look with suspicion upon any such de- 
velopment, and could not be expected to ac- 
quiesce in it. 

These dangers would be avoided if the 
countries of Western Europe and of North 
America were to join in a new multilateral 
effort to aid the development of underde- 
veloped countries and were to pool a sub- 
stanial amount of the government capital 
available for this purpose in some such or- 
ganization as the proposed International De- 
veloped Association. If this were done, the 
recipient countries would realize that no 
strings were attached which were designed 
to further the national interests of the capi- 
tal-supplying source. Nor would they feel 
obligated to invite Russian or satellite par- 
ticipation to mfuntain a pretense! of neu- 
oe United States has another and more 
selfish reason for working to avoid the Split 
in Western Europe and to bring about a com- 
bination of effort for development assist- 
ance. That reason is that we can no longer 

do the job alone. 

5 are pals reasons why the United 
States cannot continue to carry the most of 
the burden of economic development assist- 
ance. In the 10 years 1949 through 1958, the 
United States had a balance of payments de- 
ficit aggregating $14 billion; this amount we 
have lost from our gold stocks or have 
added to the dollar balances of foreign coun- 
tries and international institutions. Very 
nearly the same amount has been added to 
the gold and liquid dollar assets of the coun- 
tries of Western Europe. During most of this 
period the United States enjoyed a seller's 
market for its goods and of course carried the 
major burden of both economic and mili- 
tary ald to our friends and allies through- 
out the free world. We were at the same 
time exporting private capital at a rate pro- 
portionately greater than that of Western 
Europe, and this is expected to continue to 
grow. For the 2 years 1957-58 the deficit in 
our balance of payments averaged more than 
$1.3 billion, whereas the surplus of Western 
Europe amounted to almost 62 billion. 
While I would not predict disastrous conse- 
quences from a continuation of U.S. pro- 
grams of economic aid, it seems obvious that 
the burden ef supplying aid is now resting 
too heavily upon American shoulders. 

Is Western Europe bearing its share of the 
burden of development assistance and capital 
export? The eight Western European coun- 
tries most capable of sharing the burden— 
Belgium, Luxembourg, Netherlands, Den- 
mark, France, Germany, Norway, and the 
United Kingdom—have a population about 
as large as that of the United States and a 
combined gross national production almost 
half as large as that of the United States 
(and considerably larger if corrected for dif- 
ferences in purchasing power). They have 
gold and dollar reserves equal to 60 percent 
of the US. gold stock. It has been estimated 
that these eight countries should, therefore, 
be able to export at least approximately two- 
thirds as much capital as the United States. 
This would mean that they should increase 
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thelr own capital outfiow to the underdevel- 
oped parts of the world by about a billion 
dollars a year. 

I am not Suggesting that the U.S, flow 
of capital to the underdeveloped parts 
of the world be reduced, but I am suggesting 
that the European flow might be increased. 
An additional billion dollars a year of invest- 
ment from European Sources would goa long 
way toward meeting the requirement for ad- 
ditional investment in the underdeveloped 
areas to ralse their rate of growth from some- 
thing that is unacceptable to Something that 
represents real progress: that is to say, 
enough to double their per capita rate of 
growth. 

How might this additional ald from Eu- 
rope be combined with American aid in such 
& way as to help to bring about greater unity 
among the North Atlantic countries? A 
mechanism has been proposed and has been 
favorably received both in this country and 
in England, and I hope that it will enjoy a 
similar favorable reception in other areas. It 


10 need this kind of concerted a: 
prevent the burgeoning Strength of the 
Common Market In Europe and the parallel 
development of 
from splitting Europe apart and from fur- 
ther dividing Europe from the United States. 
The initiative should come from the United 
mgthen the mechanism for 
negotiation by transforming the OEEC into 
through creation of a 
broader organization, such as IDA, Western 


that the recent 
NATO countries in 
action along the very same lines. 


i The US, nonmilitary government and pri- 
vate capital flow to underdeveloped areas 
alone amounts to $3.75 billion annually, 
Two-thirds of this amount would be 82.5 
bullion annually, and the present Government 
and private capital outflow of these countries 
Amounts to Only 61.6 billion. Therefore, the 
eight Western European countries could in- 
Crease their capital outflow by, roughly, 
$1 billion a year. (See paper by J. Herbert 
Furth in “Freedom of Trade and Stability 
of Exchange” for U.S. delegation, Atlantic 
Congress, June 1959.) 

*See “Operation Breakt by Paul 
Hoffman, Foreign Affairs, October 1959. 


Editorial Comment on Senator Syming- 
ton’s Proposal for a Foreign Service 
Academy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LEONOR K. SULLIVAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, in 
view of the widespread interest shown by 
Members of Congress in an article in 
This Week magazine by Missouri’s Sena- 
tor Stuart SyMINGTON proposing the es- 
tablishment of a foreign service acad- 
emy to train our diplomats, I am sure the 
following editorials on the proposal ap- 
pearing in Missouri newspapers recently 
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will similarly be of interest to the mem- 

bership: 

[From the St. Louls Globe-Democrat, Aug. 
15, 1959) 


Lxr's -SCHOOL Our DIPLOMATS 


Vice President Nrxon told the Russian 
people in his formal address in Moscow he 
was amazed at the number of people he met 
who are studying English. “What we need 
are millions of American students who un- 
derstand Russian,” he said. 

The negitct of foreign languages by Ameri- 

cans is in part behind the proposal of Mis- 
souri Senator STUART SYMINGTON to create 
a school for diplomats, a foreign service 
academy. It would be to the State De- 
partment what West Point, Annapolis, and 
the Air Force Academy are to our military 
security. 

Fifty percent of our entire Foreign Service 
officer corps does not have command or even 
one foreign language, the Senator says. 

Seventy-five percent of the new men com- 
ing into the Foreign Service cannot speak a 
foreign language. 

The U.S. Ambassador to Moscow is our 
only such enyoy assigned to a Communist 
country who speaks the language of the 
country in which he ts stationed. 

By contrast, 9 of every 10 Russians sent 
abroad speak and write the language of the 
country to which they are assigned. 

These are harsh and astounding truths, 
If this situation persists it can orly happen 
that we will continue to lose valuable ground 
in international influence and prestige. 

In introducing his bill to establish the 
diplomatic school, Senator SYMINGTON 
warned that Russia's foreign representatives 
are better trained. 

“Dedicated, intensively trained representa- 
tives are at work for the Communist cause 
throughout the world,” he said. “We have 
not matched this effort either in size or de- 
gree of training.” 

The 4-year foreign academy course would 
admit women as well as future career diplo- 
mats who would become eligible for the more 
than 8,000 jobs overseas. From starting pay 
of $5,200 they could work up to top bracket 
salaries of $37,500. 

The Nation is spending $40 billion a year 
to bolster our military defenses, more than 
$3 billion annually in foreign aid. 

These expenditures are essential, and 
equally important is it that we spend a few 
million dollars training our official diplo- 
mats to understand the language and culture 
of the countries we must deal with daily. 

We have been far too casual and unco- 
ordinated In our approach to this task. 
Some of cur Government representatives have 
been the cause for embarrassment with their 
cocktall-and-canape approach. 

The American way of life Is a valuable 
commodity in need of the world’s best- 
trained salesmen. 


— 


a [From the Mexico (Mo.) Ledger, 
Aug. 13, 1950] 
WEST POINT or DIPLOMACY FOR THE 
Col Wan 


“If we are determined to remain a free 
people, we cannot continue to be indiferent 
to the energetic and effective Communist 
missionaries Moscow is now sending to the 
four corners of the earth, Every Commu- 
nist revolutionary sent out to infiltrate, 
divide, and conquer must be matched by 
a free-world advocate of lesting peace 
through justice and law’—someone thor- 
oughly trained in the language, the economy. 
and the customs of the country to which 
he or she Is assigned.” 

The above is from an article by Missoùrl’s 
US. Senntor STUART SYMINGTON. It was pub- 
lished in This Weck magazine. The article 
is in support of a bill the Senator introduced 
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last January for the establishment of a for- 
eign service academy much along the lines 
of West Point for the Army and other similar 
service schools. 

The Foreign Service Academy should, like 
the service schools, charge no tuition. 

Students would be selected on the basis of 
merit and required to take competitive en- 
trance examinations.. The Academy would 
prepare young men ahd women to serve in 
any of the governmental agencies which 
operate overseas. 

The Russians are making a planned, deter- 
mined effort to develop the most linguisti- 
cally proficient diplomatic corps in the world. 

SYMINGTON said that our programs are 
“uncoordinated and casual compared to the 
training efforts behind the Iron Curtain. 
It will take years to.develop a comparable 
task force of trained American representa- 
tives. But we can and should begin that 
preparation now.” ` : 

The Senator's suggestion seems to us to 
have merit. 

Why not train for the cold war? 

Today we have no such preparation. 

Why not prepare the country to meet such 
trained men from other nations—especially 
the U.S. S. R. 

Certainly the bill should have the fullest 
considreation. : 

We believe in preparedness in this coun- 
try. Too often it has been almost too late 
to prepare. 

However, the cold war is with us.. Russia 
will see that it continues as long as Russia 
feels it is profitable to continue it. 

Why not meet the Soviet on its own 
“hearth” and not suffer because we lack 
vision and are not ready? 


[From the Carthage (Mo.) Press, Aug. 6, 
1959] 
UNITED Srarxs NEEDS TRAINED DIPLOMATS 


Missourt’s junior Senator has come up with 
& solid suggestion which has more merit than 
90 percent of the legislation passed by Con- 


ess, 

Senator Stuart Symincton suggests the 
creation of a Foreign Service Academy—a 
sort of “West Point for diplomats“ to put 
a little steel and a little “smart” Into our 
often sluggish and Il-tralned Foreign Sery- 
ice, In an article appearing in This Week 
magazine, a Sunday metropolitan newspaper 
supplement, the junior Senator declares, 
“We now have three schoolse—West Point, 
Annapolis, and the Alr Force Academy— 
which prepare our youth for a possible hot 
war. Surely, we can afford one which will 
equip them to serve their country in the cold 
war in which we are now engaged.” 

He suggests students be selected on a 
merit basis and be required to take competi- 
tive entrance examinations, The Academy, 


he says, would prepare young men— and 


women—to serve in any of the governmental 
agencies which would operate overseas. He 
urges the curriculum include not only basic 
college courses, but also instruction in the 
language, culture, history, and economy of 
foreign countries. 

Sysinoron embodied his plan in n bill, 
8. 15, which he introduced in the Senate 
Inst January 9. -He accompanied the pro- 
posed bill with a thuinbnall report on Rus- 
sian activities in the ficld of diplomatic 
training. 

The rumored presidential candidate told 
his upper House collengues 1,000 young Rus- 
sians are enrolicd in the Sovict Institute of 
Foreign Relations, supervised by their in- 
istry of Foreign Affairs, in a 0-year study 
course. “As n result,” says BYMINGTON, 
“9 out of eyery 10 Russians sent abroad read, 
speak, and write the langunge of the country 
to which they are assigned.” 

By comparison, Symincton points, out, 
American diplomats are inndequately 
schoolcd in the language and culture of the 
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country in ‘which they work, they lire an 
isolated life among other Aticricans and are 
virtually uninformed about local develop- 
ments around them. 

“Asians,” he says, “have a new phrase: the 
Golden Ghetto.“ To them it meuns the 
plush places where American diplomats and 
other representatives: hold their cccktail 
parties, dinners, and other social events." 
He cites statistics which show 50 percent of 
the entire Forcign Service Officer staff lacks a 
spenking knowledge of any foreign language 
and 75 percent of its new recruits are in sinl- 
lar shape. 

“Liewellyn E. Thompson, U.S. Ambassador 
to Moscow, is the only U.S. Ambissador in 
a Communist country who spenks the lan- 
guage of the country to which he is as= 
signed.“ SYMINGTON declares. 

“The ultimate future of the world,” the 
Senator concludes, “whether it is to be free 
or slave, will not be settled on the battie- 
fields, but rather in the minds of men. Ded- 
feated, well-trained representatives are at 
work for the Communist cause all over, the 
world. We have not matched this effort, 
either in size or degree of. training.” 

This writer agrees, mainly because of a 
frightening little personal experience. After 
successfully passing the tough battery of pre- 
liminary examinations for entty into the 
Foreign Service, he was not contacted for 6 
months, then summoned peremptorily from 
his home in Carthage to Chicago for a final 
oral quiz before a three-man board of exam- 
iners composed of a full consul and two Vice 
consuls. i 

The consul asked one question: He sald, 
“What, in your opinion, is the basis of U.S. 
foreign policy as applied to Communist 
countries?” The writer began a detailed ex- 
planation of the factors which he believed 
influence American policy in Europe, in the 
Balkans, and in several sections of Asia, but 
the consul shook his head. He shook it sey- 
eral times and declared the whole thing 
could be summed up in one word: This 
floored the writer. 

Finally, the writer asked, “Woll, what is it, 
then?” The full consul drew himself up, 
glanced at his subordinates and announced 
smugly, “Containment.” 

The writer came home, figuring anybody 
who can sum up the U.S. view of the Red 
world in one word shouldn't be a mere con- 
sul—he should be God. 


[From the Columbia (Mo.) Dally Tribune, 
Aug. 3, 1959] 
A FOREIGN SERVICE ACADEMY 


Senator STUART SYMINGTON spoke out in 
an article in This Week magazine on behalf 
of a measure now pending in the Congress, 
Senate.bill 15, which would provide for the 
establishment of a national academy to train | 
young men and women for the Foreign Sery- 
When he Introduced the mensure Inst 
January 9. Senator Symincron snid: “The 
ultimate future of the world, whether It is 
to be free or slave, will not be ectticd on the 
battleficids, but rather in tle minds of 
men.“ and there has been much in the in- 
ternational picture since that time, particu- 
larly in the last few weeks, to support that 
statement. In Moscow, in Geneva, and cise- 
where around the world, day by day, deci- 
sions are being made which will affect the 
future of the whole world for many years 
to come. We work witli frantic speed and 
the expenditure of billions in treasure to 
bulld our defenses for tects which may never 
come, but we do little to prepare our future 
representatives at world conference tabtes 
for negotiations which we know nre inevi- 
table—which even now are underway, 

We have, as the Senator points out, three 
academics, the Military Academy at West 
Polnt, the Naval Academy at Annapolis, and 
the Alr Force Academy at Colorado Springs, 
to train futuro Ieaders for the three military 
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Eervices. Eis bill, Senate bill 15, contem- 
Plates establishment of a fourth. a foreign 
service academy, tuition free and with en- 
trance based upon competitive examinations, 
for young men and women who wish to pre- 
pare for the Foreign Service. In addition 
to the basic college course, it would offer 
instruction in the language, culture, history, 
and economy of foreign countrles—a back- 
ground to provide intelligent communication 
and understanding of the nations with 
which we have to deal. 

The cost of this move toward international 
understanding and peace would be trivial 
compared with what we are spending for 
education for war. We agree with Senator 
SYMINGTON’s summation of the problem in 
his magazine article. He wrote: “If we are 
determined to remain a free people, we can- 
not continue to be indifferent to the ener- 
getic and effective Communist missionaries 
Moscow is now sending to the four corners 
ot the carth, Every Communist reyolution- 
ary sent out to infiltrate, divide, and conquer 
must be matched by a free world advocate 
of lasting peace through justice and law 
someone thoroughly trained in the language, 
the economy, and customs, of the country 
to which he or she is assigned, ‘Tomorrow 
is too Inte. We must start today to train 
our people to merchandise the most valuable 
commodity in the world—the American way 
of life, with its individual dignity and its 
investment in freedom.” 


Progress of Mental Health Treatment in 
Nebraska 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROMAN L. HRUSKA 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, the 
care and treatment of mentally ill is one 
of the chief health problems and con- 
cerns in America, It is in this area that 
large expenditures of funds and talent 
are being made. 


Happily, much progress is being made. 


One of the outstanding examples thereof 
is found in the State of Nebraska, which 
embarked upon a meaningful and effec- 
tive program about 10 years ago. 

It was my privilege as chairman of the 
county commissioners to have partici- 
Pated in the beginnings of this program. 
It required the cooperation of a great 
Many officials and agencies including the 
University of Nebraska, the board of 
control, the County of Douglas, the US. 
Public Health Service, the medical pro- 
fession, and a host of others. 

The program was directed to provid- 
ing early and concentrated treatment, 
and at the same timeto train skills at all 
levels to enable achievement of that pro- 
Eram. 

According to U.S. Public Health re- 
ports, my native State of Nebraska stood 
second in the Nation in reducing the 
number of patients confined in mental 
hospitals. In 1955 the patient popula- 
tion in Nebraska mental hospitals stood 
at 4.900. Last year it was down to 4,200. 
_ This splendid record was excelled only in 
dur neighbor State to the south, Kansas. 
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Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that there be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the CoNGRESSIGNAL RECORD an 
editorial in the September 14, 1959, issue 
of the Omaha World-Herald setting out 
the high spots of this splendid, promising 
achievement. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Six HUNDRED FEWER PATIENTS 


For many years the patient population in 
Nebraska's mental hospitals crept upward at 
the rate of about 100 a year. No end seemed 
in sight, and no solution—except the build- 
ing of more additions to the three hospitals. 

In the early 1950's, the State embarked 
upon a program of intensive treatment, 
rather than mere custodial care, for the 
mentally ill. This led to the opening, late 
in 1954, of the Nebraska Psychiatric Unit, 
on the grounds of the University of Nebraska 
College of Medicine in Omaha, The unit 
was designed to coordinate the work of the 
mental hospitals, to screen many of the 
patients scheduled to be admitted, and to 
provide early and concentrated treatment in 
many cases. 

The results of the program are now ap- 
parent. 

In 1955 the patient population in Nebraska 
mental hospitals stood at 4,800, 

Last year, according to reports of the U.S. 
Public Health Service, this was down to 4,200. 

According to U.S. Public Health Service 
reports, Nebraska stood second in the Na- 
tion (Kansas was first) in reducing the num- 
ber of patients confined in mental insti- 
DA. ‘the old rate of increase continued. 
Nebraska would now have 300 more, rather 
than 690 fewer, mental patients in its hos- 
pitals, so the total reduction might be stated 

00. 
AEA it costs about $1,000 a year to keep 
a patient in an institution, Nebraska \is 
making a caving of $200,000 a year in cus- 
todial cost. This, of course, is not the whole 
story. Where the breadwinner in a family 
is confined, the public often must support 
amii well. 
A — 9 saving, of course, is not the 
most important one. How much the Ne- 
braska program has paid off in alleviating 
human angulsh cannot be mersured. 

The program is only well underway. Fur- 
ther gains may be expected. But the people 
of Nebraska may well feel proud of what has 
already been accomplished. 


Amphibious Demonstration Landing at 
Erie, Pa., July 22, 1959 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CARROLL D. KEARNS 


or PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, September 1 4, 1959 


Mr. KEARNS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
onp, I include a report of an amphibious 
demonstration landing at Erie, Pà., July 
92 1959, in connection with the cpening 
of the St. Lawrence Seaway and the now 
historic Operation Inland Seas under the 
direction of the U.S. Navy. 

It was my privileze to accompany Rear 
Adm. E. B. Taylor, U.S. Navy, commander 
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ef Task Force 47, on the U.S.S. Willis A. 
ri and witness part of the demonstra- 
on, 

The U.S. Navy marked the opening of 
the St. Lawrence Scaway with its now 
historic Operation Inland Seas by direct- 
ing a naval task force of 28 warships and 
7,500 men into the Great Lakes during 
the month of July 1959 for amphibious 
assault landing demonstrations and port 
visits. In command of Task Force 47 
was Rear Adm. Edmund B. Taylor, U.S. 
Navy, aboard the destroyer leader U.S.S, 
Willis A. Lee—DL-4. 

It was fitting that the seaway's open- 
ing should be celebrated by a visit of 
sailors, marines, and ships of our Navy. 
This was the first appearance of U.S. 
warships in the lakes, since Commodore 
Oliver Hazard Perry built and launched 
his own ships on the spot in 1813. The 
opening of the Great Lakes has created 
a tremendous inland sea of some 75,000 
square miles and in effect extended the 
U.S. coastline by more than 3,000 miles. 

An amphibious operation, one of the 
most complicated military maneuvers, is 
defined as “an attack launched from the 
sca by naval and landing forces em- 
barked in ships and craft, involving a 
landing on hostile shores.” The organ- 
ization which conducts such an opera- 
tion is called the amphibious task force. 

For the demonstration landing at 
Erie, Pa., on July 22, the amphibious 
task force commander was Capt. R. B. 
Derickson, Jr. U.S. Navy. comman- 
der of amphibious squadron 8, em- 
barked in the attack transport U.S.S, 
Cambria—APA 36, With the task force 
commander in his command ship was 
the landing force commander, Lt. Col. 
W. E. Antley, U.S. Marine Corps, in 
command of the U.S. Marine Corps 2d 
Battalion, 6th Regiment of the 2d Ma- 
rine Division. 

Many months of planning went into 
the operation leading up to the demon- 
stration on Eric's Presque Isle beach. 
Early in the spring of 1959 Navy and 
Marine officers visited each port of call 
in the Great Lakes, speaking with civic 
leaders and port authorities. Captain 
Derickson and Lieutenant Colonel Ant- 
ley met with the mayor of each city that 
had been selected for an amphibious 
demonstration. 

Simultaneously, officers and men of 
underwater demolition unit 2, more 
familiarly known as frogmen, operating 
from the high speed transport U.S.S. 
Kleinsmith—APD 134—and, from a sub- 
marine, were conducting underwater 
reconnaissance missions for intelligence 
purposes. Accurate hydrographic infor- 
mation of the landing beaches prior to 
landing is essential. This includes the 
beach slope, type of bottom, location of 
natural and manmade obstacles, mines, 
surf conditions, and existing currents. 
This information was passed to beach- 
masters, boat coxswains, and command- 
ing officers cf landing ships. While 
operating in beach surf zones the frog- 
men were able to gather other vital in- 
formation regarding the location of 
coastal defense and antiboat guns, 
“enemy” fertified installations in the 
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immediate beach vicinity and the ac- 
cessibility of the beach for tracked and 
wheeled vehicles. 

As a result of the visits made in the 
spring of 1959, five cities were chosen 
for amphibious assault landings: Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee, Cleveland, Erie, and 
Rochester. 

For the assault demonstration, seven 
ships provided by the amphibious force, 
US. Atlantic Fleet, which is commanded 
by Vice Adm. George C. Towner, U.S. 
Navy, landed 1,500 marines of the 2d 
Battalion, 6th Marines, from Camp 
Lejeune, N. C. To provide realism to 
the landings, hypothetical military situ- 
ations were developed. Five small in- 
dependent. countries, bordering on the 
Great Lakes, friendly with the United 
States and Canada, were tottering from 
internal disorders created by anti- 
Western rebels. Each of the five coun- 
tries had asked for U.S. help. 

The problem at Erie, the country 
known as powershovelland, was to rout 
the enemy and return control of the city 
to its citizens, 

With H-hour approaching, the trans- 
port group of the task force arrived off 
Erie's Presque Isle beach and prepared 
to land the landing force. Meanwhile 
ships of the gunfire support group and 
aircraft from the landing force aviation 
group continued last minute bombard- 
ment which theoretically had been tak- 
ing place for days. The landing site was 
systematically bombarded to destroy 
specific installations, defenses, and troop 
concentrations which would interfere 
with the landing. 

On the shore, immediately behind the 
enemy held beach, some 30,000 specta- 
tors had been gathering since the pre- 
vious evening to witness the historic 
amphibious assault. 

About 3,000 yards off the beach, the 
attack transport U.S.S. Cambria—APA 
36—the command ship of the amphibious 
task force, commanded by Capt. E. C. 
Finney, U.S. Navy, stood by to debark 
her troops. Her troops capacity is 1,386 
men, or 1 Marine battalion. Captain 
Derickson directed the operation from 
Cambria. 

Lying just to seaward of the Cambria 
the attack cargo ship U.S.S. Oglethorpe— 
AKA 100—commanded by Capt. C. W. 
Flenn‘ken, U.S. Navy, began her primary 
mission of delivering the marine heavy 
equipment to the landing beaches. This 
sips amphibious lift capacity is 8,755 

ns. 


On either side of Cambria, two landing 
ships tank, U.S.S. Terretonne Parish— 
LST 1156—commanded by Lt. Comdr. 
E. E. Sullivan, U.S, Navy, and U.S,S. Suf- 
Jol County—LST 1173—commanded by 
Lt. Comdr. P. E. Lowen, U.S. Navy, pre- 
pared to launch amphibious vehicles 
loaded with marines, through their huge 
bow doors. Also in the task force were 
the landing ships dock U.S. S. Donner 
LSD 20—commanded by Comdr. Homer 
Tolivaisa, U.S. Navy, and the U.S.S. San 
Marcos—LSD 25—commanded by 
Comdr. J. J. May, U.S. Navy. The 
LSD's have a large well deck which is 
used to transport preloaded troop equip- 
ment in landing craft. The craft are 
launched through the ship's stern by 
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flooding the well deck. This is known 
as ballasting down. On their afterdeck 
the LSD’s have a helicopter platform 
from which two troopcarrying helicop- 
ters can be operated. ` 

Directly off the beach about 2,000 
yards the seventh ship in the amphib- 
ious task force, U.S.S. Kleinsmith—APD 
134—commanded by Lt. Comdr. P. A. 
Schwemley, U.S. Navy, acted as base ship 
for underwater demolition team person- 
nel, the frogmen who conducted under- 
water reconnaissance and demolition 
missions. She also marked the line of 
departure which was the seaward end of 
the boat lanes. 

An underwater demolition team boat 
from the Kleinsmith approached the 
beach with swimmers on a mission of 
searching out and destroying underwa- 
ter and beach obstacles which might in- 
terfere with the approach of landing 
craft. Using evasive tactics to avoid 
enemy gunfire, the UDT boat utilized a 
rubber boat tied alongside for casting the 
frogmen. Each swimmer carried several 
packs of high explosives used to destroy 
okstacles on the beach. 

After planting their explosive charges, 
the frogmen swam seaward for pickup 
by boat. Each man was snared by a re- 
covery loop attached to the speeding 
boat. This maneuver calls for the ut- 
most in precision timing and physical 
strength. 

While the frogmen carried out their 
part in the operation, a squadron of A4D 
Sky Hawk jet aircraft from Marine Air 
Group 14, Cherry Point, N.C., main- 
tained a protective.air patrol over both 
the task force and landing beach. 

As the UDT boat returned to its ship, 
landing vehicles tracked—LVT’s—load- 
ed with marines, prepared to form the 
first wave to hit the beach. 

In order to further prepare the beach 
area for landing, destroy enemy de- 
fenses, and neutralize the defenders, a 
simulated tactical atomic bomb was 
detonated over the beach. The planners 
had settled on an airburst in order to 
accomplish maximum effect and pre- 
clude the possibility of creating residual 
radiation which deny the beach and sur- 
rounding area to our troops. The bomb 
was delivered by the smallest of all 
atomic bombers, the A4D Sky Hawk, on 
a low altitude bombing maneuver. 
These maneuvers are known as over- 
the-shoulder or loft bombing and were 
developed to enable high speed aircraft 
to deliver weapons from low altitude to 
escape enemy radar, and to afford the 
pilot and aircraft a reasonable chance to 
55 away from the effects of the atomic 

last. 

Following the A-bomb explosion, HUS 
marine helicopters, in vertical assault, 
began lifting assault troops from the 
flight decks of two dock landing ships. 
Continuous waves of helicopters landed 
marines behind the enemy shore de- 
fenses, Others helo-lifted vehicles, 
equipment, and supplies ashore, 

During normal vertical assault opera- 
tions, HUS helicopters operate generally 
from an amphibious assault ship, an 
LPH. The LPH is designed to transport 
and operate helicopters, to provide sery- 
icing and maintenance facilities for 
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them, and living accommodations for 
that portion of the battalion landing 
team based aboard. The HUS can also 
operate from many other types of am- 
phibious ships such as the LST and LSD 
used in the landing at Presque Isle. 

The first wave of marine landing ve- 
hicles tracked personnel—LVTP 5—hit 
the beach according to plan just 45 min- 
utes after the invasion began. These 
amphibious vehicles swim at 6 knots and 
their tracks provide them with the means 
to ride over partially submerged reefs. 
and obstacles offshore. On land an 
LVTP can travel at 30 miles per hour 
and traverse obstacles which would nor- 
mally stop wheeled vehicles. They are 
provided with .30-caliber machineguns 
and are capable of carrying 35 fully 
equipped troops. Overhead cover keeps 
the seas and spray out, and gives prctec- 
tion from flash and radiation of atomic 
weapons. 

The second wave, consisting of land- 
ing craft vehicle personnel—LCVP’s— 
dropped their ramps and discharged 
their troops on the beach. The marines 
advanced rapidly, taking advantage of 
such meager cover and concealment as 
the beach afforded. An enemy pillbox 
which had not been destroyed by bomb- 
ing and naval gunfire opened fire on the 
invading troops. An officer of the land- 
ing force signaled for a flamethrower at- 
tack on the pillbox, and in seconds it was 
destroyed, 

Wave after wave of landing craft 
surged shoreward, carrying first the as- 
sault troops, and then heavy equipment 
including tanks and bulldozers. The. 
newest and most powerful antitank 
weapon, the ONTOS, sped from a land- 
ing craft into the surf and onto the 
beach. In addition, LCU landing craft 
disgorged marine M-48 tanks into rela- 
tively decp water along the beachline. 
These tanks can wade through about 8 
feet of water when prepared for this type 
operation. The M-48 tank mounts a 90- 
millimeter gun and weighs less than 50 
tons. Two machineguns: a .30-caliber 
machine gun mounted coaxially with the 
90-millimeter gun and a .50-caliber ma- 
chinegun on a cupola mount for use 
against ground and air targets add to its 
firepower, 

Last to come ashore was a utility land- 
ing craft—LCU—with a Marine Corps 
Honest John rocket and launcher. The 
Honest John rocket is the longest range 
artillery weapon used in the Marine 
Corps, propelling a 2%-ton projectile 
over 15 miles. It is simple in design and 
simple to operate. It has considerably 
more battlefleld mobility than conven- 
tional artillery and one round can deliver 
on a target the demolition effect of hun- 
dreds of artillery shells. 

With the arrival of the Honest John, 
the landing was completed. Having 
established their beachhead, the marines 
set up a command operations post and 
informed the amphibious task force com- 
mander that the beach was secured. 

With the scheduled waves on the 
beach, the nonscheduled waves com- 
menced their landing, followed by the 
general unloading of logistic support, 
rations, ammunition, gasoline and oil, 
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and other material necessary to main- 
tain the landing force on the beacl.. 

Naval activity on and immediately sea- 
ward of the beach is heavy and must be 
controlled by a coordinator, the beach- 
Master and his beach party team. He is 
& naval officer trained in boat control, 
ship to shore communications, and the 
Various forms of liaison which direct the 
amphibious operation from water to 
land. ‘This is the final link in the Navy’s 
chain for getting the marines ashore. 

Included in the beach party team at 
Presque Isle were 30 sailors of Beach- 
Master Unit 2 from the naval amphibious 
base, Little Creek, Va., who brought to 
the beach such traditional naval skills 
as visual signaling, seamanship, and boat 
handling, salvage and repair. Landing 
Ships and craft were constantly on the 
Move bringing in additional troops, sup- 
Plies and equipment. They landed at 
designated off-loading sites marked by 
range markers and flags and when safely 
unloaded retracted from the beach to 
reload in the transport area. 

To assist him in controlling this traffic, 
the beachmaster was in communication 
by radio, semaphore and flashing light 
With the boat group commander, primary 
control vessel, and ships in the transport 
area. By means of these communica- 
tions, landing ships and craft with their 
embarked troops and equipment were 
beached at the right place and at the 
right time. 

Attached to the beach party team was 
a salvage section composed of 1 officer 
and 12 sailors of the amphibious Seabees. 
It was their job to salvage damaged and 
swamped landing craft during the opera- 
tion, in order to keep the beaches clear 
for oncoming boats and landing ships. 

The beachmaster and his beach party 
team with its varied skills is prepared to 
Assist in beach defense if required. 
Every man is combat equipped and 
trained in basic landing force tactics. 

The amphibious task force at Presque 
Isle demonstrated its capability to pre- 
Pare the beachhead with naval gunfire, 
air bombing, rocketing and strafing, 
Prior to landing the landing force. It 
then supported the force ashore with air 
and naval gunfire; and finally provided 
Continuous logistic support during the 
Entire amphibious operation. 

The demonstration at Presque Isle was 
an example of the balanced fleet concept 
Of the Navy. Combatant ships to carry 
the offensive war away from the United 
States and to the shores of the enemy; 
amphibious ships to transport and land 
the landing force and to maintain them 
at the objective: fleet aviation to protect 
the task force and provide close air sup- 
Port to the landing force; and landing 
forces of Marines, armed, trained, 
equipped, and ready to be committed to 
Preserve the peace we have fought so 
hard and long to win. 

Although a campaign of peace and 
Bood will, history will record Operation 
Inland Seas as a naval operation rank- 
ing in significance with Commodore 
Perry's actions in Lake Erie on Septem- 
ber 10, 1813, 

To paraphrase Commodore Perry—we 
have met the people of the Great Lakes 


and we are proud to have had the oppor- 
tunity, * 
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The Public Works Veto 


OF REMARKS 


HON. ALLEN J. ELLENDER 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. ELLENDER. Madam President, 
my attention has just been called to an 
editorial by Mr. David Lawrence in a 
recent issue of U.S. News & World Re- 
port. That editorial is so biased and 
contains so many inaccuracies that in 
my humble judgment an answer is 

uired. 
rasan President, I ask unanimous 
consent that the pertinent portion of 
that editorial be placed in the RECORD, 
together with a reply which I will pre- 
There being no objection, the perti- 
nent portion of the editorial and the re- 
ply were ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows: 
IRRESPONSIBLE GOVERNMENT 
(By David Lawrence) 

President's veto of a bill 
es chen $1 billion for various 
public works projects, Congress in the last 
few days has dramatized for the Nation the 
irresponsibility of our present-day Govern- 


0 meritorious provisions are contained 
in this particular bill, but 67 projects are in- 
cluded which have never been passed upon 
by the Bureau of the Budget or given the 
necessary study by the Army Engineers, who 
usually examine in advance all such pro- 
posals. The President pleaded in vain that 
these 67 projects be eliminated now and ex- 
later. — 
gi ate then, did more than two-thirds of 
the Members of both Jouse of Congress vote 
e bill anyway 
8 ; pe 4 selfishness apparently 
reigned supreme, as considerations of local 
politics seemed to replace the courage that 
statesmen ought to exhibit in dealing with 
the national interest. 

Worst of all, however, the country was 
given an exhibition of disorderly govern- 
ment—a species of legislative anarchy. 

Time and again Congress has felt the “lure 
of the, pork barrel” as Members from pno 
section are bludgeoned into voting for b : 
that benefit another section in order to ge 
support for their own projects: 

The remedy, of course, is to amend the 
Federal Constitution to permit the Presi- 
dent to veto any item in an appropriation 
bill so that it would require a two-thirds 
vote to enact into law any single provision 
to which the Executive, as the representa- 
tive of the national interest, takes exception. 
New Jersey, for example, has such an article 
in its constitution, and it is working well. 

This reform has long been advocated by 
Senator Harry BYRD, of Virginia, Democrat, 
and many other experienced legislators. But 
it doesn’t seem to catch the fancy of the 
modernists or the so-called liberals who pre- 
fer the reactionary practices a at, past. 

d of the two parties, moreover, 
Bhan dak st works bill tells a story of the 
failure of the majority party in Congress. 
Thus, the Democrats in the House voted 260 
to 5 in favor of the measure, while the Re- 
publicans voted 116 to 20 against it. In the 
Senate, the Democratic majority likewise 
yoted to override the veto. 

That's the way the two major parties lined 
up on the issue of fiscal responsibility and 
orderly government. 


EXTENSION 
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REPLY TO Mr. LAWRENCE 


I was much disappointed to read the 
editorial by Mr. David Lawrence in a recent 
issue of U.S. News & World Report entitled 
“Irresponsible Government.” The first por- 
tion of that editorial dealing with the action 
of the Congress in overriding the President's 
veto of the public works appropriation bill 
displays what in my judgment is a threefold 
lack of knowledge on Mr. Lawrence's part of 
the subject matter about which he was writ- 
ing. 
The principal fields in which Mr, Law- 
rence’s homework is deficient are (1) The 
program itself. That is, the objectives, ac- 
complishments and present posture; (2) the 
67 individual projects that were the subject 
of the veto; and (3) primary responsibility 
in this field, that is, the President vis-a-vis 
the Congress. 

This year as in previous years, the Senate 
Appropriation Committee's reports and labor 
debate on the bill discuss the overall pro- 
gram and the urgent necessity for the con- 
tinuation of the program on a long-range, 
well-planned basis. 

Of course, Mr. Lawrence Is entitled to his 
own views as to whether or not the Federal 
Government should participate in such pro- 
grams as resource development. But to my 
surprise, this question is not even considered 
by Mr. Lawrence. In fact, he says, “Many 
meritorious projects are contained in this 
particular bill, but—," and then he launches 
into an attack on the 67 unbudgeted new 
starts. t 

The point he completely misses is the 
fact that most of the meritorious projects to 
which he refers were in fact started by the 
Congress in previous years—just as these 67 
projects are being started this year—and 
were the occasion for sharp rebukes of the 
Congress at that time by the President. It 
is apparent, then, that next year when the 
President recommends funds for the con- 
tinuation of these 67 projects they will have 
reached a new plateau and will themselves 
be classified as meritorious under Mr, 
Lawrence's reasoning process. 

What is more, Mr. Lawrence would lead 
the reader to believe that the 67 un- 
budgeted projects have never been pre- 
sented and passed upon by the Bureau of 
the Budget or given the necessary study by 
the Army Engineers who usually examine in 
advance all such proposals. 

In this contention Mr. Lawrence has made 
two grievous errors: (1) That was not the 
reason for the President's veto. He should 
have read the veto message. (2) With re- 
spect to the 52 Corps of Engineers projects 
in the bill, in each and every case the Corps 
of Engineers testified as to an engineering 
capability for construction, which means 


that these projects had been given the heces- 


sary study by the corps. Also in connec- 
tion with the authorization of these proj- 
ects the appropriate reports of the Corps 
of Engineers were referred to the Bureau of 
the Budget and to other interested Federal 
agencies in accordance with procedures 
existing-at the time of submission of the re- 
spective reports. Each of the 67 projects has 
been studied by the Corps of Engineers or 
the Bureau of Reclamation, as the case may 
be, and considered by the legislative com- 
mittees of both Houses of the Congress, or 
has been specfically. authorized in a: law 
signed by the President. By and large, 
planning funds for these projects were 
recommended by President Eisenhower and 
the Bureau of the Budget for planning, 
either {n the current or prior fiscal years. 

I repeat: If Mr. Lawrence had read the 
President's veto message he would have 
found that the question ralsed was entirely 
a matter of timing rather than of the merits 
of the projects. 

Before discussing the justification in this 
particular case I think it 18 interesting to 
note that the Congress has always reserved 
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to itself the field of internal improvements. 
This ls especially true of waterway improve- 
ments. The Congress acts in this area under 
its commerce, war, Federal property, and 
general welfare powers. Indeed, the Su- 
preme Court of the United States has said: 
“It is for Congress alone to decide whether 
a particular project, by itself or as a part 
of a more comprehensive scheme, will have 
such a beneficial effect on the arteries of 
interstate commerce as to warranz it. That 
determination is legislative in character," 
(Okla. v. Atkinson, 313 U.S. 508, 527; 1941.) 

In connection with the Senate’s considera- 
tion of the second public works appropria- 
tion bill, I provided. the Senate with a 
critique of the President's veto message. It 
is surprising that Mr. Lawrence did not ac- 
quaint himself with the facts in this case 
before undertaking his editorial. 

I would mot expect him to read the 3,200 
pages of testimony taken by the Senate sub- 
committee of which I am chairman over a 
period of several months prior to its de- 
cision on this bill. I do not suppose he 
even glanced at the last hundred pages or 80 
which are devoted entirely to testimony by 
the Corps of Engineers with respect to un- 
budgeted new starts recommended by Mem- 
bers of Congress and outside witnesses. 
Nevertheless, he sets himself up as some 
sort of authority in this field. 

If we had felt that he had the time to 
review this testimony or any portion of it, he 
would have found a detalled Justification for 
every project. In each case he would find 
that the engineers testified that they could 
economically and efficiently use at least the 
amount of money provided in the vetoed bill. 

Mr, Lawrence seems to take the position 
that the President alone should make the 
decision as to whether or not there should 
be any new projects and to make the indlvid- 
ual gelection of such projects as may be 
recommended. 

Certainly if Mr. Lawrence intended that 
any serious study or consideration be given 
to (a) a determination of whether there 
should be new projects, or (b) which ones 
should be started, he does not really con- 
template that the President would do this 
job. He has in mind the delegation of such 
authority to some bureaucrat in the Bureau 
of the Budget or other branch of the execu- 
tive department who is probably totally un- 
familiar with the problems involved. 

He refers to the overriding of the veto as 
a “species of legislative anarchy.” Certainly 
Mr. Lawrence has a better understanding of 
our Government than is implied in that 
phrase. 

Under our Government the President has 
the responsibility of submitting an execu- 
tive budget to the Congress. The Congress 
has the constitutional responsibility of ex- 
amining and approving or modifying the 
recommendations of the President. 

It was certainly within the President's 
constitutional authority to veto the publi: 
Works appropriation bill or any other bill. 
It is also within the constitutional preroga- 
tive of the Congress to reconsider the bill 
in the light of the Presidential veto, 

If Mr. Lawrence now believes that the 
Congress must approve every proposal sub- 
mitted by the President his philosophy has 
changed completely from the days when he 
criticized the dictatarship of President 
Roosevelt. 

If the Congress is to be accused of anarchy 
because once in 6'4 years they, override a 
Presidential veto, one could easily conclude 
that in Mr. Lawrence's opinion a considerable 
saving could be accomplished by eliminating 
the legislattre branch of the Government 
and turning the workings of our Gorernment 
over to a nameless, faceless group of bureau- 
ctats who would rule our country by execu- 
tive flat, beyond the reach of private citizens, 
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Public Power a Yardstick of Fair Elec- 
tricity Costs for All America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONARD G. WOLF 


OF IOWA ‘ 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. WOLF. Mr. Speaker, I am shocked 
by the propaganda campaign for private 
electric power companies have been car- 
rying on in nationally circulated maga- 
zines. 


A recent advertisement asks the ques- 
tion, “How much is public power costing 
the people of your State?” 

The answer to this query is quite sim- 
ple: Nothing. Federal funds invested in 
the development of our national. hydro- 
electric resources are not costs charged 
to the American taxpayer. 

Before any such project is approved 
by the Congress, it must pass rigid ex- 
aminations which prove that benefits to 
be derived will exceed costs. They are, 
if you please, our Nation’s investments 
in the full use of our natural resources, 
which in every case are self-liquidating 
from the sale of wholesale electric power. 

Such projects produce electricity at 
wholesale costs which are less than half 
those the power companies formerly de- 
manded. They are also a competitive 
influence, a yardstick by which the 
American people are able to measure 
the fair costs of electricity, even outside 
the areas of Federal power development, 
This competitive influence spreads like 
the ripples from a stone dropped in a 
pond. All America now benefits in some 
substantial degree from lower rates 
created by this competition. 

I should like to rephrase the power 
companies’ question and ask, “How much 
is propaganda advertising costing Ameri- 
ca’s independent electric light and power 
companies, and how much fs it costing 
their rate-paying consumers?” 

The costs of a national Advertising 
campaign designed to discredit our na- 
tional resource policy and indirectly to 
question the integrity of all Mem- 
bers of Congress who during the past half 
century have supported our great Fed- 
eral power program, are not so easy to 
determine. 

When the Federal Power Commission 
rapped the knuckles of a group of 76 
power companies last July 15 for includ- 
ing the costs of politically inspired propa- 
ganda advertising in their retail power 
rates, it listed the contribution made by 
each of the companies, 

These companies paid a whopping $1,- 
226,083.15, or an average of nearly $17,- 
000 each, for just the 1957 advertising 
campaign. How much has the 1958 cam- 
paign cost? And how much is the 1959 
campaign costing? 

The answer, based on the 1957 figures, 
would be millions, 

I submit that the power companies 
should not be denicd the right of free- 
dom of expression. Let them have their 
say. I would like to see them build thcir 
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business and promote their own services 
by positive, constructive advertising, 
But, so long as they engage in a cam- 
paign which nurtures doubts and fears 
in the mind of the American people then 
I want to see these millions spent from 
their own funds, and not handled as op- 
erating expenses which are deducted 
from income for income tax purposes on 
the one hand and added to their con- 
sumers’ electric bills on the other. 


Aggressive Secularism Seen Undermining 
Nation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. GLENN BEALL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. BEALL. Mr. President, during the 
recent annual meeting of the American 
Bar Association in Miami Beach, His Ex- 
cellency John J. Wright, bishop of Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., delivered a most challenging 
and thought-provoking address. 

This address was presented at the red 
mass which was held in conjunction 
with the meeting and which was attend- 
ed by approximately 1,500 registrants, 
including Justices of the Supreme Court 
of the United States, high officials of the 
Federal and State Governments, and 
leading lawyers of this country. 

An account of Bishop Wright's re- 
marks was printed in the Voice, the pub- 
lication of the diocese of Miami, and I 
ask unanimous consent that this article 
be reprinted in the Appendix of the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

There being being no objection, the 
article was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

AGGRESSIVE SECULARISM SEEN UNDERMINING 
7 NATION 

The solemn gathering for the red mass, 
offered for the members of the bench and the 
bar, permits me to serve as spokesman for 
those who bear witness to the law of God 
in speaking to those who are privileged to 
write, interpret, or apply the law of the land. 

There was a time in our country when any 
dichotomy between the law of God and the 
law of the land was rarely real and never in- 
tentional, It was assuredly never as sys- 
tematic as developments under the influence 
of aggressive secularism have sometimes 
made it seem. 

Quite the contrary, those who bore wit- 
ness to the law of God were wont to preach 
and to pray for enthusiastic, wholehearted 
obedience to the law of the land, because in 
60 doing they were logically and loyally de- 
fending the civil corollaries of their sacred 
teachings. 

At the same time, those whose public dutics 
bound them to the enactment, interpreta- 
tion, and enforcement of the law consciously 
fought to promote piety and virtue, not 
merely to define the limits of the law's nega- 
tive interest in these, and did so convinced 
that thus they best served the civic com- 
mon good and the rights and needs of human 
personality adequately considered. 

8 PRUDENT REALISM 

Our forefathers, for reasons of prudent 

realism, provided in their constitutions for 
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the separation of the organized church and 
the organized state; but their idealism, even 
in temporal matters, was informed and in- 
Spired by the Judaeo-Christian tradition, 
and especially by the influence of Revelation 
as transmitted by the church; and so there 
is refiected in the basic laws which they 
Wrote a blend of divine faith and human 
Wisdom, a happy mediey of the hopes of 
®arth and the will of heaven. 

The U.S. Supreme Court, speaking by Mr. 
Justice Brewer, on one oceasion declared in 
remarkably direct terms the religious, in- 
deed, the organized Christian character of 
the American tradition within which the 
law of the land became an effort by positive 
human legislation to apply the broad pre- 
cepts of the law of conscience and the law of 
God, unto the service of virtue and the per- 
fection of personality. 

The Court said: “If we pass beyond these 
matters to a view of American life as ex- 
Pressed by its laws, Its business, Its customs, 
and its society, we find everywhere a clear 
recognition of the same truth. Among other 
matters, note the following: The form of 
Oath universally prevailing, concluding with 
an appeal to the Almighty; the custom of 
Opening sessions of all deliberative bodies 
with prayer; the prefatory words of all wills, 
‘In the name of God, amen’; the laws re- 
Specting the observance of the Sabbath with 
& general cessation of secular business and 
the Closing of courts, legislatures, and other 
similar public assemblies on that day; the 
Churches and church organizations which 
abound in every city, town, and hamlet; the 
multitude of charitable organizations exist- 
ing everywhere under Christian auspices— 
these and many other matters which might 

noticed add a volume of unofficial decla- 
Tations to the mass of formal utterances that 
this {s a Christian nation.” 


IMPORT OBSCURE 


So far the words of the Court; nor is their 
import obscure. Without prejudice to the 
Strict religious tolerance that obtains for all 
faiths, without disparagement of the no- 
table influence on our national life of the 
devout members of other faiths; this Nation 
Was considered in its inspiration and Its life 
a Christian Nation. 

The- traditional habits of mind and atti- 
tudes of our people, as well as their Institu- 
tions and laws, were those which have been 
developed under the dominance of the Chris- 
tian faiths, embryonic in the promises made 
to Israel, born together with the church on 
qintecost 2.000 years ago, and coming to 

turity with a strength so vital that tt com- 
Municated itself to the cultures of those peo- 
= who once made Eufope great and Amer- 
ca possible. 

The men who most contributed to the early 
building of our Nation feared God. They did 
50 with a holy and a wholesome fear, and 

cause they did they wrote into the pre- 
&mble of the constitution of my own native 
State, typical of that of many, devout words 

homage to their Creator, with a recognition 
Of their dependence on Him and an ex- 
Plicit prayer for His direction in the mighty 
of building their Commonwealth. 
FOUNDERS FEARED GOD 
They fmred God, and so they did not talk 
Bibig Or a mere freedom to worship God, a 
Feedom which they had scant intention of 


exercising or implementing. Rather, they 


Wrote in the second article of their Con- 
stitution words of right, but also of duty. 
ot y said; “It is the right as well cs the duty 

all men in society publicly and at stated 

Ons to worship the Supreme Being, the 
teat Creator and Preserver of the universe.” 
Such men feared God. They would have 
und unintelligible the suggestion that there 
and need to be no connection between the 
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law of God and the law of the land, between 
personal morality and civic public virtue. 

Every American who walks in their tradi- 
tion and who is in his right mind, acknowl- 
edges that morality and legality, like church 
and state, have separate areas of competence, 
separate formalities and separate sanctions; 
but the legislators, Justices and lawyers who 
fashioned our basic legal traditions would 
have been appalled by the contention, now 
so often, so glibly, and so effectively ad- 
vanced, that such separation means divorce 
of the law of the land from the law of God, 
and that religious morality and civic virtue 
spring from totally distinct and completely 
separate, if not mutually antagonistic, 
sources. 

LAW OF THE LAND 

Nothing could be further from the mind of 
the men who wrote the basic laws of our 
States, the Founding Fathers who placed the 
Bible, God's law, on the very rostra where 
they took their oath to defend the law of the 
land. They would have had no trouble de- 
fining blasphemous or vicious as applied to 
efforts to represent them as indifferent to 
the relation of civil obligation to moral duty, 
the law of the land to the rule of reason and 
the rule of reason to the law of God. 

They would have resented as fraudulent 
the current kind of censorship by exclusion, 
thought-control by silent, carefully editing, 
reflected in a paperback edition which pur- 
ports to offer collegians and others the basic 
thought of Thomas Jefferson and yet edits 
out all the characteristic references to God, 
to virtue, to morality and to the blessings of 
religion which the author of the Declaration 
of Independence made 80 frequently. 

Fortunately the bench and bar are not yet 
without men who dare—and the word "dare 
is needed—to speak in the spirit and accent 
of the founders and fashioners of our legal 
heritage, as did that Protestant judge on the 
west coast who recently braved the wrath 
of the new secularists, and incurred it, by 
suggesting from the bench that a Catholic 
boy would improve his regard for the law of 
the land by increasing his respect for the 
law of God and his consequent attendance 
at Sunday mass. 

INSURGENT SECULARISTS 


Catholic bishops of America have 
43 the fire of the insurgent secularists, 
and some of their own, because of their de- 
fense of the traditional American concept of 
the sovereignty of God over church and 
states alike, the concept of the necessary re- 
lation between all ge 2 bey laws and 

tes of the law o $ 

8 tioii of the Catholic bish- 
ops for their opposition to the spirit of secu- 
larism has come from surprising, even dis- 
appointing, quarters. But equally often, 
there is consoling evidence that in the appeal 
for the spiritual philosophy of the Founding 
Fathers, Protestants and Catholics can and 
do speak as one, Nor are they alone, 

For example, when the Catholic hierarchy 
Issued its collective pastoral on the damage 
of secularism in the national life, Dr. Eugene 
Carson Blake, an executive of the Presby- 
terian Church in the United States, made tt 
clear that his coreligionists, whatever their 

tlons on other and secondary matters, 
would stand together with us in what he 
called the “common fight against the inroads 
of humanistic secularism and the attacks of 
atheistic communism” which would “under- 
mine the spiritual foundations upon which 
our freedoms, civilization, and our culture 
necessarily rest. 

STANDARD OF MORALITY 

Those foundations have always Included 
the recognition that there are not two stand- 
ards of morality. There is only one. It is 
God's standard. That standard is the norm 
and rectitude, righteousness, and justice. 
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That single standard covers all man's rela- 
tions to God, to himself and to the world 
about him. 

It applies to every conceivable situation in 
life—in the home, in business, in the school, 
in the political field, or in the field of enter- 
tainment. The thoughts of men are many; 
the will of God is one—and so by its very 
nature, God's standard precludes that du- 
plicity which not only tempts man to live 
his life on two levels, one of morality, the 
other of legality, while beguiling him into 
thinking that this can be done without any 
compromise of moral principles. 


Such a two-faced way of living explains 
the scandalous anomaly evident at times in 
our national life of paying lipservice to God 
while failing to honor His claims in dally 
life. ‘Of such a way of life, the God is 
neither Jehovah nor Jesus Christ; it is 
Janus—and we do well to pray earnestly 
and resolve mightily that we will always be 
at one in repudiating the two-faced god of 
the pagans. 

That God's standard has disappeared more 
and more from our national life is due, as 
the Catholic bishops and the Presbyterian 
moderator both bear witness, to that totali- 
tarian secularism and practical atheism 
which rule out all idea of the sovereignty 
of God. 

Against such lamentable pretensions we 
must bear, in season and out, uncompromis- 
ing witness to God's dominion over all the 
works of His hands, ourselves and our socie- 
ties included. We must be vigilant and 
Prompt to affirm the sovereignty of God and 
His place in human affairs wherever oppor- 
tunity presents. Where there is talk of the 
service we owe anything less than God, we 
must recall the principle by which St. Joan 
resolved every question pertaining to rival 
loves and loyalties: The Lord God must be 
first served. Ñ 

TEMPORAL AFFAIRS 

The undermining of the standard of God's 
law in temporal affairs has been further 
hastened by the denial or neglect of the 
primacy of the spiritual, with a consequent 
debasing of human personality and degrad- 
ing of human society. Ours is in large part 
& technical civilization, a know-how rather 
than a know-why civilization, and, there- 
fore, one in which material and mechanical 
values inevitably tend to dominate thought 
and action. Excessive emphasis on know- 
how to the exclusion of speculation on know- 
why have produced the cult of the body, 
the predominance of the material, the wor- 
ship of the gadget, an indifference to the 
spiritual, and a repudiation of the moral. 

We may note this in professional discus- 
sions, especially those g to sociology, 
medicine, and politics. Take, for example, 
the question of social disease which touches 
on all three. It offers an obvious example 
of how medical treatment on the material 
level alone, scientific techniques of know- 
how without reference to moral considera- 
tions of know-why, are woefully inadequate 
as means to the protection or the perfection 
of persons. 

Obviously in the case of the treatment of 
social disease, the problem is never purely 
scientific—and neither can the solution be. 
These actions and the offenses involved are 
never merely legal questions; they always 
include moral elements that are at the 
heart of the matter. a 

NEOSECULAR APPROACH 

And yet, in Social Medicine, a publication 
of the New York Academy of Medicine, I 
read this significant paragraph typical of 
the neosecularist approach: 

“Not long ago health administrators 
thought that if only some excellent curative 
agent were ayailable to treat venereal disease 
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cases, the problem could be solved fairly 
promptly. Now penicillin is providing more 
satisfactory treatment than the most san- 
guine might have dared hope, and yet we 
und that instead of diminishing, the 
venereal disease rate is rising. Recently the 
venereal disease director of one of our best 
State health departments said that he ls 
convinced that the problem is much broader 
than that of treatment alone. 

“There must be a concerted assault on all 
aspects of the situation if effective control is 
to be secured, Treatment must be pushed 
as completely and carefully as possible. 
There must also be an attack by all com- 
munity agencies which can help to remove 
conditions leading to promisculty. Sex 
education must be improved and decent 
recreational opportunities made available, 
Home ties will have to be strengthened, 
prostitution repressed, and intensive efforts 
made to rehabilitate socially those now en- 
gaged in prostitution and perversion.” 

MORAL CONSIDERATIONS. 


Now what all of us, you and I, should 
find discouraging, what, as a matter of can- 
did fact, we should find downright dishonest 
in this paragraph, as in the whole report, is 
the studious avoidance of the use of the 
word “moral.” There is talk of “family re- 
lations,” “prostitution,” numerous other no- 
tions all involving morality, moral codes, 
moral judgment, moral relations, moral 
questions—but a careful and surely not ac- 
cidental omission of the word moral.“ 
The omission is significant and I am afraid 
it is symptomatic. It is also fatal, fatal 
not merely to morality, but in final terms, to 
the work, prestige, and interest of medicine, 
sociology, and law. 

It. exemplifies that repudiation of the 

of the epiritual which Is the un- 
happy byproduct of a know-how without 
know-why civilization, and of the effort to 
divorce the laws and procedures of the land 
from the law and the providence of God, 

It should be our common concern to give 
the lie to any such pretense of the independ- 
ence of valid legal philosophy from moral 
philosophy, and divorce of valid human law 
from the ultimate law of God. For all hu- 
man laws, whether ecclesiastical or civit, have 
their source in God's law; otherwise they are 
meaningless. All human sanctions ulti- 
mately depend for their force and their 
meaning on the sanction of the conscience 
that is sensitive to the law of God, 

The appeal to that conscience must be 
made by both the teachers of the law of God 
and the practitioners of the law of the land 
or nll low is in peril. So intimately bound 
up with one another are the laws of the 
land and the law of God, that he who mocks 
the one, undermines the other—while he 
who seryes either becomes the noble servant 
of both. 

NOT TWO STANDARDS 


The eptritual fcundations upon which 
Western civilization rests have always in- 
cluded the recognition that there are not 
two standards of morality, the bishop 
stressed. There is only one. It is God's 
standard. 

“This standard,” he said, “precludes that 
duplicity which not only tempts men to live 
his lire on two levels, one of morality, the 
other of legality, but beguiles him right into 
thinking that tils can be done without any 
compromise of moral principles. 

“Such a two-faced way of lying,” he said, 
“explains the scandalous anomaly eyldent at 
times in our notional He or paying lipserv- 
ice to God while falling to honor His claims 
in daily life, Of such a way of life; the God 
is neither Jehovah nor Jesus Christ; it 18 
Janus and I pray that we will always be as 
one hi repudiating the two-faced god of the 
Pogans.” 
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Highlights of Congressional Activities of 
the 86th Congress, Ist Session 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JOHN C. WATTS 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 
THE NEW CONGRESS 


Mr. WATTS. Mr. Speaker, the con- 
vening of the new 86th Congress on Jan- 
uary 7 saw the division between the 
parties more pronounced than it has 
been since the early days of the Roose- 
veltian era—the New Deal. In the 
House of Representatives the division 
was 282 Democrats to 153 Republicans; 
in the Senate 62 to 34. 

PROGNOSTICATIONS AND PREDICTIONS 


It was a field day for the political 
analysts. Their predictions as to what 
might be expected because of the lop- 
sidedness of the membership were as 
numerous and varied as their reasons 
for the cause of the Democratic trend. 
Dire and somber were many in their 
forecasts, anticipating a spendthrift and 
wasteful Congress; others, just as dour 
and gloomy, anticipated traveling over 
wide-open roads toward the welfare 
state. Others, concluding that the Dem- 
ocratic trend evidenced the public’s dis- 
satisfaction and disclaimer of the ad- 
ministration's policies—which placed 
greater importance upon strengthening 
and restoring the economy of foreign 
countries than upon clearing the stag- 
nant and polluted economic waters at 
home—predicted aggressiveness in meet- 
ing and dealing with our own domestic 
problems. 

- FACTS AND REALITIES 


As the session unfolded, it became evi- 
dent that the 86th Congress was solid 
and substantial. Although the existence 
of a divided government substantially 
hampered the legislative efforts, the cal- 
endar of achievements emphasizes the 
basic reality that the Congress was a most 
productive one in terms of National 
needs. In meeting many of the domestic 
demands, the administration offered 
nothing other than an adamant and 
negative attitude—but the Congress, 
through appeasement methods, was able 
to get through a program adequate to 
meet the requirements on a temporary 
basis. 

Unfortunately, in the field of agricul- 
ture, which has always been looked upon 
as the barometer of our economic life— 
and of first importance to Kentucky and 
the Sixth Congressional District—prog- 
ress was stymied duc to this no progress 
attitude being implemented by the veto 
power of the President, 

THE WOUK OF CONGRESS 


The Congress remained in session for 
251 days, adjourning September 15. 
This represented the longest session since 


1951. There were 13.937 measures intro-. 


duced; 2,237 measures reported, and ap- 
proximately 289 public and 185 private 
bills enacted into law. To record its 
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proceedings over 18,810 pages of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD were used. 
COST OF GOVERNMENT 


Government operating costs, like the 
cost of living, went up. And, while the 
Democratic Congress acted with alacrity 
to dispel the stigma which the adminis- 
tration so avidly attempted to affix toit— 
spendthrift and wasteful—the final sums 
appropriated represented the largest 
peacetime expenditure fiscal year in our 
history. Yet, the end result reflected ap- 
proximately $1.9 billion less than the 
moneys the President originally re- 
quested. 

Asin recent previous years, analyses of 
the contemplated costs“ disclose that 
well over one-half the operational mon- 
eys required and appropriated were for 
military and defense purposes: 

Analysis of appropriations 
Appropriated—86th Cong., 


TS en a ep ae $72, 978, 000, 000 
Less deficiencies incurred in 

fiscal 1939. 2. 708. 000, 000 
Appropriations for 
regular operations, 

fiscal 1000 70, 213, 000, 090 

Less: 
Defense Department, op- 
r A 89, 223, 000, 000 
Military construction... 1. 304, 000, 0 
Mutual security (military $ 
and defense activities). 2,100, 000, 000 
Total security, mill- 
tary needs and Ac- 

` tivities a a ma A SN 42, ¢92, 000, 000 
Balance, other than 
military and de- 

tense activities... 27, 521,000, 000 


INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 


Dominating the administration's idea 
of importance was its program calling 
for continuation of the so-called mutual 
security program—foreign aid for re- 
habilitation and development, While 
substantially reducing the money re- 
quest of the President for these pro- 
grams’ operations, the moneys author- 
ized and appropriated by Conxress were, 
in its opinion, adequate for the needs, * 

In addition, the Congress authorized 
participation by the United States in the 
Inter-American Development Bank, es- 
tablished primarily for the purpose of 
bettering the economic positions. of the 
nations of the Western Hemisphere, and 
to strengthen their trading potentials in 
the international! fleld. 

Further, the Congress authorized in- 
creased subscription for U.S. participa- 
tion in the International Monetary Fund, 
and the International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development. These or- 
ganizations are comprised of friendly 
nations, and have for their purpose and 
objective the stabilization of the various 
monetary systems, and providing a 
source of money for repayable long-term 
ieans for eligible reconstruction and de- 
velopment projects. 

ON THE MOME FRONT 


Fiscal management: Following the 
urgent request of the administration, the 
Congress authorized an increase in the 
debt limit of $2 billion, which fixed the 
limit officially at $235 billion, In addi- 
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tion, it provided for a temporary in- 
crease of $10 billion to $295 billion, ex- 
Piring June 30,1960. In this connection, 
it is interesting to note that the interest 
cost of carrying the national debt has in- 
creased about 40 percent since 1953, the 
latest estimate being about $9 billion in 
interest in 1960. 

Statehood: Provided for, contingent 
upon its acceptance, the Territory of 
Hawaii to be admitted to the Union 
the 59th State. ? 

Labor-management relations: Enacted 
an effective law to close the door of op- 
portunity for unscrupulous persons prey- 
ing upon honorable labor, management, 
and the public, In view of recent ac- 
tions taken by certain labor leaders, the 
effectiveness of the law is already being 
evidenced, 

General: Although confronted with 
Stubborn opposition, the Congress was 
able to provide in a limited way for the 
continuation of housing, airport, health; 
and water-conservation Federal-partici- 
bation programs, 

The Congress provided for a supple- 
Mentary financing program to provide 
moneys to defray the cost of continuing 
work on the Federal Interstate Highway 
Systems, 

Authorized 43 new atomic-energy 
Projects. 

Increased lending authority of the 
Small Business Administration; au- 
thorized the Federal Reserve Board to 
lower reserve requirements of member 
banks; limited holding-company con- 
trol of sayings and loan associations; 
and expanded the lending and borrowing 
authority of national banks. 

Extended the life of the voluntary 

ome mortgage credit program, which 
assists buyers in small communities to 
find financing; raised limitations on ex- 
Penditures under the special school milk 
Program; extended for 5 years programs 
for training public health personnel and 
advanced training for professional 
hurses; extended for 4 years the Fed- 
eral air pollution control program; and 
Provided for a health insurance program 
for Federal employees. 

GROUNDWORK FOR FUTURE ACTION 


This Congress did not complete ac- 
tion on every proposition before it. No 
Congress has ever been able to do this in 
any one session, Even though the ses- 
Sion has ended, the Congress endures. 

e problems that have not been settled 

carried over and considered the 

Next session. 
Groundwork for consideration of many 
es has been laid through committee 
hearings, and so forth. During the in- 
terim, before the convening of the next 
Session, committees will explore many 

Portant areas; principal among these 
Will be made by the Ways and Means 
Committee respecting our present tax 
Structure and the administration of our 
Social security laws. 

Further exploration of the field of 
Ssriculture will be made and it is hoped 
that from these will be devised new ap- 
Proaches to the many problems incident 

the welfare of our farmers. Also, we 
are hopeful that time will see a mellow- 

of certain attitudes, so that agricul- 
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ture might receive more friendly and 
sympathetic consideration. | 

This Congress has rendered effective 
service commensurate with its obliga- 
tions to the Nation. Of course, of prime 
importance, and of great concern to me, 
are the specific needs of our own congres- 
sional district. ‘The call upon me by in- 
dividuals of our district has increased 
with each session. I received over 15,000 
communications, and have been able to 
assist many of you with your problems. 
It is a genuine satisfaction to be of help, 
and to witness your interest and under- 
standing in our democratic processes, in 
which we all place our hope. 


Public Law 480 Operations Are Becoming 
Too Much Like Alice in Wonderland 
for Comfort 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WALTER H. JUDD- 


or MIN NESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, September 14, 1959 


- JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
is extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following editorial from the 
Journal of Commerce and Commercial of 


August 20, 1959: 

OUR KIND- OF PEOPLE 

looks as though the Americans 
3 extend Public Law 480 once 
again.” The Mad Hatter laid down his 
newspaper and stared fixedly over his bi- 

at Alice. 

8 toa good?" Alice asked. 

“yes and no. I daresay the Americans 
think it's good. It means they can trade 
more of something they don’t want and can't 
use for more of something else they don't 
want and can't use. Sometimes I suppose 
it’s better to have bey of 5 else 

of just p some S 
rows talking in circles again,” 
Alice said sharply. “What has all this non- 
sense got to do with Public Law—what was 
it?” 8 
$ eighty. Let me explain this: The 
83 1 — a lot more wheat than they 
can eat or sell; other things, too, but let's 
take wheat. The Government buys what 
they can't use or get rid of. It's been doing 
that for years. Now it has so much wheat 
and other crops there's hardly any place left 
to store it. Soon there'll be no room for 
ca me. Why don’t they son growing 

eat, then? Or people 
8 have never broached this 
subject to a woman,” the Hatter said angrily. 
“That's very complicated, I'm talking about 
Public Law 480. Under Public Law 480 the 
Government can dispose of some of this 


8 of it? Does that mean give it 
way?“ 
: Wen, no. They give some away, but they 
can't give it all away. Like I sald, it's very 
complicated. Some North American farmers 
still sell their wheat overseas. So do some 
other countries, But the American Govern- 
ment pays very high prices for the wheat it 
buys; it does that to keep prices up. So if 
it gave away all its wheat, prices would 
break because nobody is going to buy any- 
thing he can get for free. Then the farmers 
and other countries producing wheat would 
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be very angry. They are angry anyway, of 
course.“ 

“Then you meen they sell it?” 

“Well, yes, by which, of course, I mean no. 
Let's say the Americans ‘sell’ $100,000 worth 
of wheat they don't want to Wamaria; you 
remember Wamaria? Splendid little coun- 
try. Well, the Wamarians either pay for it 
in metals or in $100,000 worth of their own 
currency, the wampa.” 

“Oh, this is beginning to sound very tire- 
some," Alice said impatiently. “Then the 
Americans do sell it. What's so unusual 
about that? They can use the metals or go 
out and spend the wampa someplace else.” 

“Not so fast,” the Hatter said, raising an 
admonishing finger. “Not everything is as 
simple as it looks, The Americans don't 
need or want Wamarian metals any more 
than they want or need their own wheat. 
So far as the wampa is concerned, it isn't 
worth much anyplace outside of Wamaria; it 
isn't even worth much in Wamaria. Do you 
follow?” 

Alice looked thoughtful. “It is beginning 
to sound interesting, now." 

“Yes, and what happens is, instead of 
just being stuck with surplus wheat the 
Americans are now stuck with metals they 
don’t want, with wampa, or both. Some- 
times, though, they'll use some of the wampa 
to build, say—a road in Wamaria, Then 
they'll loan or give the road to the Wama- 
rian Government.” 

“That is very curious,” Alice replied. 
“Now let me think. If they want to give 
Wamaria wheat, why not give them that 
and forget the road? Or if they want to give 
them a road, why not build the road and 
forget the wheat? Why make it so com- 
plicated?” 

“You just don't know the North Ameri- 
cans, my dear. To know them is not only to 
sympathize with them, but to like them. 
Whether they sell their wheat is of no im- 
portance to them. What is important is to 
get rid of it; and, in the process of getting 
rid of it to look like they're selling it. Re- 
member, appearances are very important in 
North America.” 

“Still, it still makes some sense,” Alice 
said, “I suppose they put all those wampa 
aside for a rainy day; then when they need 
them they'll spend them.“ 

The Mad Hatter laughed uproariously. 
“Indeed they won't. Yes, they accumulate 
them, Just like they accumulate wheat. But 
the only way they got any wampas out of 
Wamaria was promising that they wouldn't 
spend them, except when and if the Wa- 
marian Government said it was OK, and 
that will probably be never.” 

Alice sighed again, smoothed down her 
dress and looked dreamily up into the trees 
that arched above the garden. “You know 
what, Hatter,’ she said after a minute, “I 
think I'd like North Americans. They sound 
like our kind of people.“ 


A Report to the People 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE M. RHODES 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, I again take this opportunity of 
reporting to my constituents, the people 
of Berks County, the 14th Congressional 
District of Pennsylvania. 

PURPOSE OF REPORT 

This report summarizes my activities 

during the Ist session of the 86th Con- 
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gress, the position I haye taken on im- 

portant issues coming before the Con- 

gress, and the record of the Congress 

itself. It supplements my radio broad- 

casts, news reports and newsletters. 
COMMITTEE WOLK 


I have served on the Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce Committee and the 
Committee on House Administration. 
The Commerce Committee has wide 
jurisdiction over transportation, com- 
munication, public health, railroad re- 
tirement, and matters affecting Federal 
regulatory agencies. Iam alsoa member 
of the Health and Safety Subeommittee. 

BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills I introduced call for improve- 
ments to the Social Security Act, an in- 
crease in benefits under the Railroad 
Retirement Act, to improve the unem- 
ployment compensation system, to 
broaden representation on the Federal 
Reserve Board, and to expand the public 
health training program. Other bills I 
have introduced are to prevent wholesale 
abandonment of passenger train serv- 
ice, to limit publishers’ second-class mail 
subsidies, to provide a health benefits 
program for retired Government em- 
ployees, to encourage the hiring of 
middie-aged and older workers, and to 
increase earnings of the social security 
trust funds. 

BOOSTING BERKS 

Berks countians are particularly inter- 
ested in the many Federal projects and 
programs in our area, all of which di- 
rectly benefit our local economy and our 
people. e 

Each month an estimated 24,000 Berks 
County residents receive social security 
benefit checks totaling $1.5 million. 
Thousands more receive railroad retire- 
ment benefits and veterans’ pensions. 
Unemployment compensation also helped 
several thousand unemployed Berks 
workers and their families. 

Federally guaranteed home loans have 
‘been obtained by many Berks residents. 
Small business loans have been made to 
a number of firms to improve and ex- 
pand their business. Efforts of local 
leaders to bring new industry into Berks 
County have had my full cooperation, 
Planning and construction work on sev- 
eral federally assisted highway projects 
has moved forward. 

In Reading, the Walnut Street urban 
renewal project has become a reality, 
while the Cherry and Court Streets proj- 
ects are moving ahead in their planning 
stages. The Reading Housing Author- 
ity’s aged housing project has been ap- 
proved. All are being assisted by Fed- 
eral funds. The new $650,000 Naval and 
Marine Corps Training Center in Read- 
ing will soon be dedicated, while ground 
has been broken for construction of the 
National Guard Armory in Kutztown. 
$275,000 in Federal funds will go for con- 
struction of a new terminal building at 
the Reading Munkipal Airport. 

A number of Berks' townships and 
boroughs have received Federal funds 
for planning construction of sanilary- 
sewer systems and water-supply sys- 
tems. Berks’ industry continues to re- 
cive a considerable amount of defense 
contract and subcontract work. 
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RECORD OF THE FIRST SESSION 


The ist session of this Congress was 
characterized by the consistent refusal 
of the President and his administration 
to meet Congress halfway in working 
out the type of legislative program in 
the best interests of the American 
people. The use and threat of the veto, 
made real progress on many of the most 
important issues dificult and often im- 
possible, 

For example, Congress was forced to 
pass three housing bills—two vetoed. 
The unbroken string of 145 Eisenhower 
vetoes was finally broken when both the 
House and Senate overrode his second 
veto of the public works appropriations 
bill. 
> Like most Congresses, much of the 
work of the first session will not bear 
fruit until next year. Some worthwhile 
legislation was enacted during the Ist 
session of the 83th Congress, In many 
areas, partial action was taken by either 
the Senate or the House. In others, 
little progress was made. Each of these 
categories of legislation are discussed 
below. 

CONTROL OF CONCRESS 

Despite the largest paper Democratic 
majorities in the House and Senate in 
two decades, the actual margin of con- 
trol on most issues in the 86th Congress 
has been in the hands of the administra- 
tion, aided by a coalition of Republicans 
and conservative southern Democrats. 
The coalition relies on the veto power 
of the President and the ability of the 
conservative majority on the House 
Rules Committee to prevent many major 
legislative proposals from reaching the 
House floor for debate, 

This combination has blocked enact- 
ment of such vital measures as aid to 
education, area redevelopment, civil 
rights, improved unemployment compen- 
sation standards, and amendments to the 
Employment Act to promote price sta- 
bility. Also a more adequate housing 
and urban renewal program, an ex- 
panded water pollution control program, 
community facilities legislation, a Youth 
Conservation Corps, a hospitalization 
and medical insurance program for social 
security recipients, natural resource’ de- 
velopment, and many similar types of 
programs essential to the well-being of 
our people. 

ADMINISTRATION FISCAL POLICIES 


The last fiscal year ended with the 
largest peacetime deficit in our history— 
$12:5 billion, despite the fact that the 
85th Congress reduced the administra- 
tion’s spending requests by over $5 bil- 
lion, The 1st session of the 86th Con- 
gress cut Fresident Eisenhower's budget 
by 81.8 billion. 

The cost of living stands at a record 
high. Effects of the economic recession 
are still being felt in hundreds cf com- 
rounitics throughout the Nation. Unem- 
ployment continues to be a major eco- 
nomie problem. 

The national debt has risen to $290 
billion, an increase of more than $20 
billion since President Elsenhower took 
office. Interest on the national debt has 
incrersed sharply because of the hard 
money, hich Interest rate poilcies of the 
administration. 
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The annual cost to the American tax- 
payers of these policies is an estimated 
$10 billion over pre-Eisenhower years in 
higher taxes, higher payments on homes, 
cars, business dans, and other items 
bought on credit, Hard money policies 
have raised the interest rates on business 
loans and Government bonds to their 
highest Jevels since the 1930’s nnd con- 
tinue to be the major inflaticnary force 
in our econcmy. 

Herd money has made it more dificult 
for many small businesses to borrow for 
expansion purposes and is a big factor in 
causing higher local and State taxes. 
Many State and local governments have 
been forced to curtail needed public 
works, school construction, and other 
essential projects. Our rate of econoniic 
growth has been sharply curtailed as a 
result of these administration economic 
end fiscal policies, while the Soviet 
Union exceeds our rate of growth by an 
ever larger margin. 

Past efforts in Congress to conduct a 
full investigation of administration fis- 
cal policies have been blocked by the 
conservative coalition; Renewed efforts 
must be made in the next session for 
such a probe. I believe the people are 
entitled to know the facts about these 
financial dealings which are harmful to 
all but a small minority of citizens. 

One of the most important victories 
in this session of Congress was the re- 
jection by the House by a 2 to 1 vote of 
the administration’s request for an in- 
crease in the legal ceiling on long-term 
Government bonds. Interest on series 
E and H savings bonds owned by millions 
of Americans was properly raised. I 
saw no good reason why interest rates 
on bonds bought by. the average citizen 
should be so much less then those held 
by big financial interests. Congress 
did, however, stand firm against lifting 


the long-term bond rate which has 
„already reached the record high in 35 


years, but the President is pressing hard 
to increase these already high interest 
rates: 

UNFAIR DOUDLE STANDARD 

While paying record high interest to 
large banks and insurance companies 
which purchase Government bonds, the 
administration has been borrowing from 
the social security trust fund at ab- 
normally low rates of interest. Under 
this double standard, the peopie who 
have paid into the trust fund are being 
short changed by $260 million a year or 
$750,000 a day. 

This loss would help pay the cost of 
needed improvements in the Social Secu- 
rity Act. The administration has. regu- 
larly opposed liberalized amendments to 
this law. Its fiscal policies actually rob 
old folks of social security benefits to 
which they are justly entitled. I have 
introduced a bill to require the Govern- 
ment to pay the social security trust 
fund a comparable rate of interest to 
that which it pays big funincial inter- 
ents. This would put a Stop to this 
shocking double standard, 

CONGKESS VERSUS IKE 

In the more partisan atmesphere of 
the session, a number of bitter fichts be- 
tween Congress and the administration 
deyeloped. Among the victories s¢ored 
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by Congress were the rejection of the 
President's request for an increase in the 
bond interest rate ceiling, the refusal to 
consider his request for another increase 
in first-class postal rates, and the over- 
riding of his veto of the public works 
money bill, 

Congress also ignored the President's 
Opposition to the water pollution control 
Program, rejected his proposed cutback 
of the Federal school aid program in dis- 
tricts affected by governmental installa- 


tions, and scaled down his request for in- 


creased Federal gas taxes. 
LABOR-MANAGEMENT REFORM 


In the last Congress I strongly sup- 
Ported the Kennedy-Ives labor reform 
bill. It was defeated then by the coali- 
tion of Republicans and southern Demo- 
crats. 

There was virtually no difference in 
the anti-racketeering provisions of the 
Kennedy-Ervin bill passed this year by 
the Senate, the House committee bill 
which I supported, the Landrum-Griffin 
bill eventually passed by the House, and 
the final conference version finally en- 
acted into law. 

I opposed the substitution of the Lan- 
drum-Griffin bill for the committee bill 
because I felt that a number of its pro- 
visions: were overly restrictive and puni- 
tive. Several sections of the bill would 
have made it virtually impossible for 
Unions to organize in backward areas of 
the South, thus affecting the competitive 
Position of northern industry and north- 
ern workers who enjoy decent labor 
standards. 

The conference committee headed by 
Senator Kennepy made some 15 changes 
in the Landrum-Griffin bill, removing 
Many of the most objectionable features 
Which would give unfair competitive ad- 
vantages to southern industry. Because 


I felt that reform legislation was neces- , 


Sary, I voted for the final conference 
version of the bill enacted into law. 
Here is a summary of other major leg- 
islation enacted by the 1st session of the 
86th Congress, legislation of general in- 
terest which had my support and vote: 
MEASURES ENACTED 
Hawai! was admitted as our 50th State. 
An omnibus housing bill was finally passed, 
Providing public housing units, an aged 
ing loan program, continuation of the 
urban renewal program, the college housing 
Program, and the FHA loan-guarantce pro- 


The Federal Airport Act was extended. 

Health insurance was provided for Federal 
employees and their families, with the Fed- 
coat Government paying part of the premium 

Increased funds were voted for hospital 
Construction and for medical research on 
Cancer, heart disease, and other killing and 
crippling diseases, Funds were provided un- 
der the Hil-Rhodes Act for public health 
education purposes, 

© Renegotintion Act was extended for 
3 years, providing for the recovery of excess 
Profits on defense contracts. 

Corporate and excise tax rates were gen- 
erally extended. The tax on local telephone 
Calis wis repealed and the transportation tax 
on persons reduced from 10 to 5 percent, both 
fective on June 30, 1960. 
ane draft law was extended for 4 years, 

though I personally favored only n 2-year 
extension and n study as to how military 
Manpower could be better utilized, 


~ mittee, 
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At the ndministration’s request, the na- 
tional debt celling was raised to $285 billion, 
with a temporary increase to a 8295 billion 
ceiling. 

The uninterrupted construction of the 
41,000-mile Interstate Highway System was 
assured by enactment of a temporary 1-cent- 
per-gallon increase in the Federal gasoline 
tax. I opposed the President's request for 
a 5-year 1% -cent-per-gallon increase and 
supported the, compromise measure only as 
a last resort to prevent the stoppage of the 
highway program because of the anticipated 
deficit in the trust fund later this year. 

Funds were provided for our National De- 
fense establishment and for continuation of 
the mutual security program. Participation 
in the Development Loan Fund, the Inter- 
American Development Bank, and increased 
subscription in the International Monetary 
Fund and World Bank were authorized. 

The air-pollution control program, of im- 

ce to Pennsylvania and other indus- 
trial States, was extended for 4 years. I was 
selected by House Speaker SAM RAYBURN to 
serve on the Senate-House conference com- 
mittee on this legislation. ‘The public health 
traineeship program was extended for a 
-year period. 
f 8 Unemployment Compensation 
Act benefits were extended for 3 months to 
jobless whose State payments expired before 
1959. 
3 Credit Union Act was broad - 


ened and liberalized. 


ane of the provisions of this bill, I could 


II and Korean 
rua der pensions on the same basis as World 
War I widows. 
not reduce 
on the rolls, but will apply to those becom- 
ing eligible for 

PARTIAL ACTION 
Partial action was obtained on other im- 
portant legislative proposals during the first 


session. 

Area redevelopment legislation to provide 
Federal loans and grants to economically 
depressed sections of the country was passed 
by the Senate, approved by the House com- 
put is stalled in the House Rules 
Committee. 

A comprehensive clvil-rights bill has been 

by committee, but Is also blocked by 


committee. Paes 

amend the Employment Act 9 
1948 8 price stabilization and a bill 
extending coverage under the unemploy- 
ment compensation system have also been 
stalled by the Rules Committee. 

A mensure to establish a Youth Conserva- 
tion Corps to work in national parks and 
forests has been by the Senate. 

The “health for peace” bill has also been 
by the Senate, as has legislation to 
curb monopolistic bank mergers, and a bill 
to provide GI educational, home purchase, 
and rehabilitation benefits to post-Korean 
veterans. A bill providing home rule for 
residents of the District of Columbia was 
also approved by the Senate. 

The House has passed bills to tighten the 
postal laws against obscene material, to re- 
duce the cabaret tax from 20 to 10 percent, 
and to permit tax reductions of up to $2,500 
a year for self-employed persons who set 
aside part of thelr income annually for vol- 
untary retirement plans. 
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Other measures approved by House com- 
mittees included a blll to proviđe grants to 
local communities and nonprofit agencies to 
finance projects to combat juvenile delin- 
quency, and a bill to establish a National 
Pair Trade Act. 

No action was taken on bills to raise the 
minimum wage and broaden coverage under 
the Fair Labor Standards Act. Hearings were 
held on my public health education bill and 
on a proposal to provide a hospitalization 
and surgical insurance program for persons 
eligible for social security benefits. Hearings 
on measures to liberalize the Social Security 
Act will be held in the next session, 


AVAILABLE FOR MEETINGS 


This report obviously cannot discuss 
each of the measures mentioned in much 
detail. Other issues before Congress 
have not been dealt with because of 
space requirements. As in past years, I 
again welcome the opportunity to appear 
before any group in Berks County to 
speak and answer questions on any issue 
which may be of interest. Contact my 
office in the Reading Post Office Build- 
ing with any such request or on any other 
matter with which you are concerned. 


Halfway Through the Khrushchev Visit 
We Need To Pause and Remember the 
Facts ; 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following article by Mr. 
Edgar Ansel Mowrer written just before 
Mr. Khrushchev arrived on our shores: 

HOPEFUL Americans NEED To Be WARY 

s (By Edgar Ansel Mowrer) 

Every human being is interested in the 
hope for peace represented by Nikita Khru- 
shehev's current visit to the United States. 
But no Americai. should forget what Mr. K 
is and what he stands for. Here are a few 
cardinal points: 

1. Despite some relaxation at home, Khru- 
shchev is the dictator of the world’s last 
giant empire, Russia, the most persistent and 
successful imperialistic entity on record, 
which has grown from a small 15th-century 
duchy to something over twice the size of 
the United States. 

2. Soviet rulers talk anticolonialism and 
weep crocodile tears over the oppressed co- 
lonials, while continuing to practice colonial 
dominion over almost a hundred captive 
peoples. Some of these yearn for independ- 
ence and a few, the Ukraine, Georgia, etc., 
have actually revolted against Moscow and 
been suppressed as independent Hungary 
was suppressed in 1956—by Khrushchey. In 
some of its colonies, the Baltic States, Biro- 
bidzhan, etc., the USSR. has practiced de- 
liberate genocide by exiling and murdering 
thousands and replacing them with Russians. 

NISBLING EXPANSION 

3. Russian policy has . traditionally 
shunned major war, unless attacked, and 
expanded by nibbling its neighbors to 
death—the same method it Is practicing to- 
day in the name of communism, 

4. Czar Nikita is also high pricst of com- 
munism, a worldwide conspiracy concealing 
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a naked love for power behind a materialistic 
ideology and false economics. His aims are 
thus conquest and forced conversion of the 
conquered. 

5. Since, except for a few months in 1917, 
the Russian peoples have never known politi- 
cal freedom, it is foolish ta expect them to be 
anything but the docile Instruments of their 
Communist rulers. 

6. The U.S.S.R. began its polltical career 
by betraying its allies of World War I and 
making a separate peace with Germany. 
This is in accord with Communist morality: 
only that is right which serves commu- 
nism—whether mass murder, arbitrary rule, 
unspeakable cruelty, suppression of the 
truth. lies or deception of friend and foe. 
The 42 years of Soviet history are heavily 
strewn with the fragments of broken agree- 
ments, 

7. In 1939 Stalin deliberately provoked 
World War II by agreeing with Hitler to 
divide Poland. When the two thieves fen 
out, Hitler attacked Stalin. Hard-pressed 
Britain, followed by the United States, could 
do nothing but welcome the U.S.S.R. as an 
ally and supply it with the means whereby 
it suceessfully defended itself. Yet Stalin 
yielded nothing of his plan to dominate and 
communize eastern Europe and treated his 
Western allles as half enemies. 

BROKE PROMISES 


Once he had used our common victory to 
snatch all he could, he coldly broke with the 
West, violated his promises, managed-to com- 
munize Czechoslovakia, helped China go Red, 
supported the Red Chinese in Korea. De- 
spite the American monopoly of the atom 
bomb, he refused to yleld an inch of his con- 
quests. Nowhere since 1945 (except perhaps 
in Greece and Austria) has communism re- 
treated. In the last 3 years Khrushchev has 
openly threatened war over Suez and West 
Berlin. 

8. Although Nikita'’s method of ruling dif- 
fers from Stalin's, there is no evidence he has 
abandoned the latter's ambition of dominat- 
ing the world—not eed by open war but 
by threats, lies, and minor aggression (as in 
Laos), all smothered in the syrup of peace- 
ful coexistence. 

9. Despite Ike's invitation to visit the 
United States, Mr. K. still demands Western 
abandonment of West Berlin. 

Against this background, Americans, while 
hoping for peace, will do well to be wary. 


Spirituality and Prayer: Last Secret 
Weapons Against Communism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
wish to include the following remarks by 
His Eminence, Richard Cardinal Cush- 
ing, archbishop of Boston, on the Man- 
ion Forum Network: 

Dran Manion. The Manion Forum is proud 
to present His Eminence, Richard Cardinal 
Cushing, Roman Catholic archbishop of 
Boston. 

Cardinal Cvsirxa. Thank you, Dean 
Manion. About 100 years ago a disordorly 
cynical man, bitter and rebellious against 
society, wrote a couple cf books. A gay fel- 
low, wealthy, atheistic, revolutionary, col- 
laborated with him. 
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Thelr names Were Karl Marx and Friedrich 
Engels. £ 

“The Communist Manifesto” and 
Kapital" were the titles of the books. 

Filled with the theory, and the philosophy 
of atheistic communism, these books became 
known as the bible of communism. 

Marx and Engels taught that throughout 
history there was a struggle between the rich 
and the poor. It was the war of the classes, 

They believed that eventually capitalism 
would destroy itself through warfare and 
economic depressions. 

Refusing to await this eventuality they 
called upon the workers of the world to rise 
up against the capitalists and put.an end 
to the existing social order by revolution. 
Violence was their road to success. 

“Workers, arise. You have nothing to lose 
but your chains, Tou have a world to win.” 

Despite this vigorous appeal of Marx and 
Engels, the results were disappointing. An- 
other and more practical exponent of athe- 
istic communism was needed. 

In due time he appeared. Almost 60 years 
have passed since has arrival. He also wrote 
a book and called It “What Is To Be Done?” 

What was done by that writer and his fol- 
lowers explains our present-day crisis and 
affects the future of every inhabitant of this 
earth. When the book was published, in 
1902, its author was in exile. Living frugally 
on small subsidies from the political under- 
world, dreseed in a cheap suit, and scorning 
all the values of his middle-class heritage, 
this man was the self-appointed leader of a 
handful of outcasts. 

To the property owners, capitalists, states- 
men, clergymen, and generals of his day, this 
lawyer and his circle of impractical agitators 
belonged to the lunatic fringe of society. 

The power elite of that day ignored his 
pamphlets; they didn’t read his book. I 
doubt if many property owners, politicians, 
teachers, statesmen, clergymen, and generals 
of our times have read his book. 

Yet that man and his impoverished dis- 
ciples, inspired by Marx and Engels, ex- 
ploited the practical, concrete ideas set forth 
in his book, “What Is to Be Done?“ Their 
successors have seized two continents and 
set fire to all others by engineering the most 
skillfully executed power grab in human 
history. 

Today, whole libraries, as well as the 
graves of some 20 nations and at least 40 
million people, bear witness to the deadly 
political science of a movement whose con- 
quests exceed the combined empires of the 
greatest conquerors in history and whose ac- 
clerating capability to lay waste the world is 
the touchstone for determining our national 
and even our private objectives. That 
lawyer's name was Lenin, 


LENIN TURNED ON THE POWER 


Five thousand miles and nearly six decades 
removed from the publication of his book, 
“What Is To Be Done?" Americans who never 
heard of Lenin must face the consequences 
of his indomitable will and his fearful talent, 

Prior to this day the various forms of so- 
clalsm were sentimental daydreams and 
quack experiments. But to Lenin, commu- 
nism was not a crackpot idea; it was a power 
technique. It was more than a philosophy, 
it was a religion without God, a revolution 
without free men, a triumph of organized 
weapons of every category. 

Under Lenin's tutelage, Communists be- 
came international couspirators and down 
through the years they have aspired to dom- 
mate and to rule the world. 

Today they control two-fifths of the earth. 
They have swept beneath the Iron Curtain 
900 million souls, 

They libel their competitors; they poison 

-fte courts of publie opinion; they blackmall 
governments, They belittle presidents, 
kings, queens, prime ministers, every one in 
their pathway, 
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And, thanks to the materialistic philosophy 
taught in higher institutions of learning. 
thanks to the apathy and indifference of the 
multitudes, to the subtle propaganda of an 
international fifth column and to unnum- 
bered spies, pinks, reds, fellow truvelers and 
followers of the line theorized by Marx and 
translated into-action by Lenin in his book, 
the Communists have never wanted for col- 
laborators. 

They have never failed to find bankers 
and businesmen, professors and students, 
eccentrics and, geniuses, traitors and sym- 
pathizers, politicians and would-be states- 
men to overlok their frauds and forgeries, 
their Hes and calumnies, their murders and 
slaves, their wars, hot and cold, that are part 
of the bloody record they have written on 
every page of the history of the past five 
decades. 

And it all started with Lenin, who,. weary 
of the talk, the debates, and the slogans, 
asked the question that all practical men 
with a purpose, good or bad, are obliged to 
ask, “What is to be done?” 

Our position in the second half of this 
20th century is the result of our failure to 
ask the same question, “What is to be done?” 
not against the upside-down sociol order of 
this country, but against one Infinitely worse, 
communism. We baptized this conspiracy 
when our Government recognized it; we 
canonized it when we invited its leaders to 
our shores. 

“What is to be done?” cried Lenin in his 
book. Communism was his answer. What 
is to be done, I ask, to contain, curtall, and 
conquer this monstrous thing? My answer 
must be that of a priest. Statesmen and 
others loyal to our tradition must answer 
for the political, economic, and social order 
of America. 

What must be cone? Go back to another 
book—the Book of the Gospels, where we will 
find the way, the truth, and the life. That 
Book contains the doctrines and the precepts 
of Christ just as the “Manifesto of Com- 
munism" contains the principles of com- 
munism, 

Go back also to the Book of the Crucifix. 
That Book contains the story of a revolution 
by love, greater by far than the revolution 
by blood found in the book of Lenin. 


WITHOUT SPIRITUALITY—NO MORAL LEADERSHIP 


The spiritual answer to communism is the 
way of life taught by Jesus Christ. Those of 
us who are Christians must live-in accord 
with the teachings and the precepts of the 
Gospel. Once we accept the Gospel, we can 
never be the same again. 

We must be dedicated to Live the life of 
Christ within the framework of our nature, 
place, and condition. Until we so live we 
shall not attain moral leadership in a world 
that lacks leadership; nor shall we give the 
multitudes behind the walls of slayery the 
hope and courage that they will never get 
from our boasted power and wealth. 

Marx, Engels, Lenin, Stalin, Khrushchev 
have produced the Communist man: he is 
enslaved, silenced, a little better than a 
dumb animal. 

Christ and His Gospel have produced 
saints; they are free, perfect men, a little less 
than the angels. 

The Book of the Bible and the cross, car- 
ried by every explorer who set foot on the 
Western Hemisphere, can change the world. 

Lenin realized this. When he was nwalt- 
ing the summons of death and had the op- 
portunity of reflecting on the results of his 
book and the revolution It inspired, in sorrow 
and four he cricd out: 

“I have made a great mistake. Our main 
purpose was to give frecdom to a multitude 
of oppressed people but our method of action 
has created worse evils and horrible mns- 
sicres. It ts a deadly nightmare to feel that 
I'm lost in this ocean of blood coming from 
innumerable victims. 
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“It is too late to turn back now. In order 
to eave our country, Russia, we should have 
had 10 men like Francis of Assisi. With 10 
Such men, we should have saved Russia.” 

And who was St. Francis of Assisi?’ Every- 
body's saint, probably the most perfect hu- 
man reproduction of Jesus Christ and His 
Gospel that the world has ever seen. 

Mr. Khrushchey, guest of our President, It 
is not too late for you to turn back. That 
You will do so T have encouraged millions of 
People to pray for you and your people during 
your visit to our country. 

At the same time, we are praying for the 
multitudes in your captive nations and for 
the unnumbered dead whom ‘you ‘sent to 
Premature graves, They will become a night- 
mate to you as they did to Lenin, Marx, and 
Stalin before they died. 

Time is running out With your visit to 
America everything has now been tried to 
placate you, to convert you. You wanted 
this visit. All things considered it Is prob- 
ably your greatest victory in the cold war. 

Having failed in all our efforts to satisfy 
You, we have turned to our secret weapon— 


Prayer, God grant that it will be effective. 
Dean Manton. Thank you, Cardinal 
Cushing. 


How Independent Is Peking of Moscow? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, for years 
American thinking on the Far East has 
been influenced, and in academic circles 
largely dominated, by a group of writers 
and teachers led by Fairbanks of Har- 
vard, Lattimore, the old IPR clique, and 
& few others. In part, because of the 
Volume of their writings, there is danger 

hat their views, or perhaps I should say 
their “line,” will come to be accepted as 
Suthoritative by the oncoming genera- 
795 of scholars in this vitally important 


The old agrarian reformer pose was 
demolished by the Chinese Communists 
themselves, but the myth that Chinese 

OMmmunists are different lingers on. 
Their apologists are hard put just now 
to justify the communes within China, 
the confossed fakery of the great leap 
forward with its fake production figures, 
and the naked barbarism in Tibet. 
About the best the supposed experts can 
do for the moment is to take refuge in 
the alleged realism of the theory that 
We can safely rely upon Peiping's pre- 
sumed independence of and even possible 
antagonism to Moscow. 

It is important for the long future as 
Well as for the present that the super- 
ficial scholarship of the above group be 
Challenged now before it becomes a sort 
15 Orthodoxy. An excellent beginning 
155 been made by Prof. Karl A. Witt- 
ozel, a European scholar whom I first 
came to know in China in 1937, at a 

€ when he too was somewhat be- 
8 by the proclaimed liberalism and 
tic erdeg of the Chinese Reds. During 

e years he has studied the basic docu- 
ments and deeds and based his thinking 
On hard facts instead of trying to ad- 
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just the facts to fit old and comforting 
theories. Dr. Wittfogel is director of the 
University of Washington's Chinese his- 


tory project and author of several books, 


including “Oriental Despotism.” In the 
following article from the New Leader 
of July 20, 1959, he analyzes the his- 
torical origins of a concept that has 
strongly influenced. Western views of 
Chinese communism for many years— 
the notion that Mao Tse-tung’s doctrine 
and practice deviated heretically from 
Moscow: 
PEIPING INDEPENDENCE 


(By Karl A. Wittfogel) 


In 10 short years Mao Tse-tung’s China 
has become a major power whose every move 
gives rise to endless speculation. Some 
western analysts believe that Peiping, al- 
though a primary factor in Asia, is only 
a secondary factor in world politics; others 
warn against underrating its global im- 
portance. The very argument illuminates 
the significance of the issue. Elementary 
political considerations require that we ob- 
tain as thorough an understanding of Mao’s 
regime as possible. What are the possibili- 
ties—and the Mmitations—for achieving 
such an understanding in America today? 

Understanding is an intellectual exercise 
that involves two interrelated yet distinct 
processes: factfinding and interpretation. 
‘An examination of American attempts to 
understand Communist China reveals that 
we are highly effective in gathering relevant 
data and highly ineffective in comprehend- 
ing their meaning. Confronted with this 
double assessment, we are usually not too 
üisturbed by the second stipulation (and 
this attitude underlines the overall prob- 
lem); but we are genuinely surprised by the 
first. Do we not, as Americans, have special 
difficulties in getting the facts, since our 
Government, besides having no diplomatic 
relations with Peiping, also refuses to let our 
nationalists visit mainland China? 

Under different coxditions, this policy 
might indeed be a decisive limitation, but in 
the Chinese case Its negative effect can be 
largely discounted because of the way in 
which the Communist system operates. Like 
other Communist states, the Peiping regime 
virtually controls all spheres of life, includ- 
ing the movements of foreign visitors and 
their. opportunities for independent inquiry. 
Of course, these visitors see something—and 
what they see may have value—but generally 
they are unable to pierce the many smaller 
bamboo. curtains that have been erected in- 
side the big Bamboo Curtain along the ter- 
ritorial borders. 

The Peiping government makes independ- 
ent personal contacts between foreigners and 
Chinese intellectuals almost impossible; and 
its terror potential is so well recognized that 
even the most casual opinion is expressed 
with great caution. Hence the assertions 
made up to 1957 by a number of journalists 
that, to judge from appearances, the Chinese 
intellectuals gencrally liked the Communist 
regime were largely guesswork, and poar 
guesswork at that. The “Hundréd Flowers 
episode of May and early June 1957 showed 
that the majority of all Chinese intellectuals, 
students included, hate their 1 a 

ing is ally determined that for- 
Fe five any guided contacts with the 
Chinese tollers. In the summer of 1954, one 
of my friends accompanied the British mis- 
sion to the Chinese mainland led by Earl 
Clement Attlee. Meeting him later, I asked 
why none of its members had commented on 
the collectirization that was then gaining 
momentum. The delegates, he answered, 
had wanted to see the villages, but.they were 
kopt from doing 80. A Swiss journalist, 
Peter Schmid, who visited China in the win- 
ter of 1955-56, when collectivization had 
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been completed, was treated with great cour- 
tesy, but he also met with stony resistance 
when he wished, on the spur of the moment, 
to make a short excursion to a village. His 
guide—who otherwise was most amensble— 
told him that such a visit could be under- 
taken only after official permission was ob- 
tained from Peiping, and he added almost 
indignantly: “I am sure, in Switzerland too, 
a foreign journalist cannot just go into the 
villages and talk with the people." 

But while on-the-spot Observations are re- 
stricted to the point of frustration, ancther 
type of inquiry—the critical study of Chinese 
Communist publications—is potentially very 
rewarding, The activists and officials of the 
Communist regime must communicate with 
one another, and partiy and unayoldably 
they exchange factual and evaluative infor- 
mation through the prees. Of course, they do 
this cautiously and in an Aesopian language 
that is supposed to inform insiders without 
betraying essential facts to outsiders. This, 
however, is no easy task, particularly when 
an issue must be treated concretely and in 
detall. 

Thus, In velled form, the Chinese Commu» 
nist newspapers and magazines contain much 
relevant information, and this information is 
being most comprehensively gathered and 
translated outside the Bamboo Curtain by 
the American consulate general in Hong 
Kong. Systematically utilizing many dailies 
and periodicals—often from the far corners 
of the country and inaccessible to the foreign 
colony in Peking—this agency is assem 
a wealth of data on Communist China, If 
the members of the Attlee mission had con- 
sulted the Hong Kong press translations, they 
would have been aware of the advancing col- 
lectivization and the rising bitterness in the 
villages which they were not allowed to ob- 
serve. It is not too much to say that our 
Hong Kong consulate is probably doing a 
better job of gathering facts on Communist 
China than any other non-Communist or- 
ganization. 

But this excelient and important collec- 
tion of raw material does not haye the im- 
pact it deserves, since no adequate arrange- 
ments have been made to facilitate Its analy- 
sis. Whoever wants to use the Hong Kong 
material must plow through mountains of 
data with only an alphabetical listing of 
titles to help him. Readers of.the New York 
Times, which provides an index for every- 
thing it publishes, are better served. The 
fame country that is willing to spend hun- 
dreds of thousands, perhaps millions, of dol- 
lars to gather vital facts is unwilling to spend 
$50,000 on an analytic index to ald in their 
interpretation. 

These disparate conditions refect a na- 
tional weakness that is making serious stu- 
dents of American policy highly apprehen- 
sive. Henry Kissinger is convinced that our 
present political insecurity results from an 
extreme dependence on empiricism and 
an equally extreme avoidance of concep- 
tual thinking. Robert Strausz-Hupé, James 
Dougherty, Wiliam Kintner, and Alvin Cot- 
trell, in their recent book, “Protracted Con- 
fich” deplore our inability to utilize large 
concepts In formulating long-range political 
strategy, 1 fully agree with the substance 
ot these criticisms. But I believe that we 
suffer less from an absence of political con- 
cepts than from the inadequacy of those we 
inyoke, and that we are handicapped not so 
much by lack of a long-range perspective as 
by a complacent, status quo perepective that 
was understandable in the 19th and early 
20th centuries, but that is pathetically out- 
moded since the development of modern 
totalitarian systems of power. 

The analyst who fails to distinguish be- 
tween the conditions and attitudes of our 
multicentered society and those of the totali- 
tarian world is like the person who fails to 
see the difference between a young cat and 
a young tiger. Such a person may note in- 
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teresting details of metabolism, eyesight, or 
skin texture; and he may even make mean- 
ingful comparisons between these features. 
But, lacking adequate concepts, he will not 
recognize the specifis characteristics of the 
young beast of prey, which, sufficiently ma- 
tured, may spell the doom of the inept 
observer. 

Marxist-Leninist communism is a system 
of analytic and interpretative ideas and a 
cluster of organizational and strategic de- 
vices for the establishment and maintenance 
of total political, economic, and ideological 
power. The masters of the Communist ap- 
paratus-state stress power economy (internal 
and international) at the expense of sub- 
sistence economy. They constitute a ruling 
class whose proprictary and managerial con- 
trol, social privilege, and ideological self- 
glorification surpass the prerogatives enjoyed 
by any other dominant elite known io man. 
The class consciousness of the new ‘men of 
the apparatus” (apparatchiki) is matched, 
and perhaps surpassed, only by the class 
consciousness of the members of the totall- 
tarian out-elite—the Communists in non- 
Communist countries whose hunger for total 
power is intensified by the difficulties they 
encounter. 


These are elementary facts. Recalling _ 


them, we casily recognize the misconceptions 
that underlie certain widespread interpreta- 
tions of Chinese communism. Time and 
again we are told that the Chinese Commu- 
nists may want to assert their independence 
from Moscow to the point of open conflict. 
The upholders of this claim misjudge the 
primary attractions of total power, class in- 
terest and historical perspective which—de- 
spite continuous conflicts on a secondary 
levyel—unite the Chinese and Soviet Commu- 
mists. Clarity on these facta facilitates the 
realistic appraisal of the relations between 
Moscow and Chinese Communism, because it 
permits a realistic appraisal of the circum- 
stances under which each of them operates. 
It exposes the fictitious nature of the argu- 
ment that the Chinese Communists are con- 
ditioned to act independently of Moscow be- 
cause, under Mao's guidance, they created a 
tradition of acting originally, and cven 
heretically. 

This argument, known as the Maoist thesis, 
is historical in form, but political in content, 
It arose, and persists, on the basis of innde- 
quate concepts of Soviet communism (espe- 
cially Leninism) and Chinese communism 
(especially the attitude of Mao Tse-tung). 
In 1948, John K. Fairbank, in his book, "The 
United States and China,” suggested that 
Mao's policy, because of the special role it 
gave the peasants, followed the Chinese 
tradition of revolution rather than the 
Marxist. In 1951, under Fairbank’s guld- 
ance, Benjamin Schwartz, in “Chinese Com- 
muniem and the Rise of Mao,” elaborated 
the thesis that Mao pursued an unorthodox 
(Maoist) peasant policy. And in 1952, Con- 
rad Brandt, Benjamin Schwartz, and John K. 
Palrbank bulwarked the Maolst thesis fur- 
ther in “A Documentary History of Chinese 
Communism,” which presents translated 
Communist texts in chronological order 
along with interpretative comments. 

According to the authors of the Documen- 
tary History, Mao took his first conspicuously 
heretical step in a study of rural conditions 
in his home province of Hunan (Report on 
an Investigation of the Hunan Peasant 
Movement), which he wrote tn February 
1927; and allegedly he manifested his Im- 
portance as an original theorcticlan in 1940 
in his pamphlet, “On New Democracy.” 

In his 1927 report, so say the authors of the 
“Documentary. History,” Mao did something 
“no previous writer of the Marxist-Loninist 
schoo] had ever conceived ot. He presented 
as “the ‘revolutionary vanguard’ of the bour- 
geols-democratic, revolution * * * the poor 
peasantry,” rather than the workers ("Docu- 
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men History,” p. 79). He thus com- 
mitted “a heresy in act“ toward one of the 
“vital core presuppositions of Maxism-Lenin- 
ism” (Schwartz: “Chinese Communism and 
the Rise of Mao,” pp. 191 and 199; cf. also 
p. 78). - 

These are extraordinary assertions. Any 
ecrious student of Maxism-Leninism knows 
that Lenin distinguished between several 
types of bourgeois-democratic revolution, 
and that after the Bolshevik Revolution in 
1917 he devised a new type of peasant policy 
for the “backward” colonial and semicolonial 
countries of the East. In contrast to Tsarist 
Russia, where there had been a proletarian 
minority that could assume revolutionary 
leadership, the Communists of “backward” 
Eastern areas should, with Moscow's aid; rest 
their power strategy on the peasants or other 
nonproletarian “tollers,"" if proletarian sup- 
port was unavailable. In 1920, Lenin pointed 
out that the new policy he was outlining 
was based on limited experience; and quite 
logically he argued for it primarily in terms 
of the problem of organizing revolutionary 
Soviets. But he did not—as Schwartz in 
passing remarks—only “speculate” on the 
possibility of Communist-led Sovicts in non- 
industrial areas. Far from it. 

Referring to the Bolshevik experience in 
Central Asia, he stated as proven fact that 
Communists could successfully establish 
Soviets of peasants or tollers in “backward” 
colonial countries; and he insisted that, un- 
der comparable conditions, they continue to 
do so: In the noncaplitalist colonial countries 
of the East, Sovlets are possible * * they 
will not be Workers’ Soviets, but Peasants’ 
Soviets, or Soviets of Tollers” (Lenin: Se- 
lected Works,’ New York 1943, X, p. 198; 
cf. pp. 236, 241, 242, 243 fl.; cf. also p. 231). 
Lenin's thesis was repeated emphatically by 
such top-ranking Comintern dignitaries as 
Grigor! Zinoviev, G. I. Safarov, and Bela Kun. 
And while in February 1926 the Comintern 
leaders did not raise the slogan of Soviets, 
they went considerably beyond Mao, who 
credited the peasants with only 70 percent of 
all achievements in the Chinese democratic 
revolution. They called the peasants “the 
most important and decisive factor of the 
Chinese national-liberation movement” (In- 
ben Press Correspondence, 1926, p. 

). 

In the doctored edition of his “Solected 
Works” which began to appear in the early 
1950's, Mao eliminated the sentence con- 
taining the 70-percent formula, obviously be- 
cause he considered it too modest. Adher- 
ents of the Maoist thesis suggest that he did 
so because, in retrospect, he considered it too 
high. The arbitrariness of this interpreta- 
tion is apparent when we remember the 
Comintern attitude in 1926-27 and a later 
statement by Mao, for which, by the way, he 
invokes Stalin's authority: “The Chinese 
revolution is virtually the peasants’ revolu- 
tion.” Not 70 percent, but virtually.“ 

Lenin did not foresee the intricacies of 
the subsequent developments in large co- 
jonlal or ex-colonial countries such as China 
and India; he did not foresee a political sit- 
uation in which Communists would seize 
power in nonindustrial regions of a country 
that also possess industrially advanced re- 
gions; and, of course, he did not foresee the 
shifts in the interpretation of the slogan, 
“Peasant Soviets," that occurred during the 
intraparty struggle in the U.S.S.R. in 1926- 
27. But the gist of Lenin's 1920 directives is 
very clear—and very close to what supposedly 
is the “Maoist” position: In the nonindus- 
trial areas of the backward East, the Com- 
munists should endeavor to seize power on 
a mass basis that essentially consisted of 
peasants or other nonproletarian toilers. 

Obviously, then, the authors of the Docu- 
mentary History” are wrong when they de- 
scribe the Leninist position as rejecting the 
idea of an eastern Communist-led demo- 
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cratic revolution based on the poor peasants. 
They are also wrong when they describe 
Mao's 1927 position. 

In February 1927 Mao did not recommend 
the revolutionary policy we have just out- 
lined, and this for good reason. Mao's 
Hunan report was written at a time when 
the Chinese Communists were maintaining 
a united front with the Kuomintang, and, 
following Moscow's orders, they were making 
every effort to continue it. Mao, who was 
then a high-ranking dignitary in the Kuo- 
mintang (and, of course, in the Communist 
Party), stressed the leadership of the poor 
peasants in the rural revolution and the im- 
portance of the peasants (70 percent) In the 
national revolution under a hierarchy headed 
by the revolutionary authorities, that is, the 
revolutionary Nationalist government which 
was heir to Sun Tat-sen's Canton regime 
and which was controlled by the left Kuo- 
mintang and supported by the Communists. 

The authors of the “Documentary History,” 
who consider Mao's Hunan Report a “revyolu- 
tionary classic,” present only one-third (the 
first two sections) of the document without 
indicating that the original text is much 
longer: Yet even this third makes it clear 
that Mao is commenting on the peasant 
policy of the revolutionary Nationalist gov- 
ernment. In a later chapter which discusses 
local revolutionary organizations, only one 
party is mentioned—the Kuomintang. When 
both parties are mentioned, cs happens 
once, Mao places the Kuomintang before 
the Communist Party, In conformity with 
with the Moscow-imposed united-front 
policy, the earlier versions of Mao’s report 
do not refer to the leading role of the Com- 
munist Party. Significantly, the few sen- 
tences that make this claim appear first in 
the doctored version of volume I of Mao's 
“Selected Works” published in 1951. 

Thus the Hunan Report does not call for 
Communist leadership. Nor does it try to 
Tally the poor peasants behind the Com- 
munists by promising them land. Comply- 
ing with the Comintern line and with the 
official policy of the left Kuomintang, Mao 
hailed the advance of the social and political 
revolution in the villages, and in this con- 
nection he was willing to use terror to the 
limit; but he hedged on the key economic 
question—the confiscation and distribution 
of the land. In the 1951 version of Mao's 
Hunan Report, we find a brief request that 
the land question of the poor peasants be 
solved. But in the earller yersions oven this 
vague sentence is missing. More cautious 
than the Moscow leaders and some of his 
Chinese comrades, but congruent with 
Comintern directives not to disturb the 
united front with Kuomintang by promoting 
a drastic confiscation policy, Mao, in the 
original report, doos not raise the land 
question at all. 

The authors of the “Documentary History” 
do not comment on this crucial fact. Al- 
though they admit that in the late spring of 
1927 the All China Federation of which Mao 
was the director, committed serlous “oppor- 
tunistic™ errors, they do not state that on 
November 14, 1927—after the collapse of the 
united front in June-July and after the Com- 
munist-initlated autumn crop uprising—the 
Central Committee of the Chinese Commu- 
nist Party removed Mao from the Politburo 
because of gross neglect of the agrarian revo- 
lution: “In the area of the [Hunan] upris- 
ing, the program of the Jand revolution and 
of the establishment of political power was 
never considered. The lack of such a pro- 
gram led the peasants to think that the up- 
rising was nothing but Communist troublo- 
making. * * * Comrade Mao * *® was in 
fact the central figure of the Provincial Com- 
mittee of Hunan. For the mistakes made by 
the Hunan Provincial Committee he must 
shoulder the most serious responsibility; and 
therefore he must be dismissed from his posi- 
tion as candidate to the Provisional Politburo 
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of the Central Committee” (Kuo Wen Weck- 
ly, vol. 5, No. 3, Jan. 15, 1928, Pp. 6 and 7). 

These developments explain why M. N. Roy, 
Who in 1937 had visited China as a high 
Comintern official, could say that Mao “in the 
critical days of 1927 represented the extreme 
tigkt-wing view of the leadership of the 
Communist Party.“ In Communist jargon, 
belonging to the extreme tight wing of the 
Party means pursuing the prescribed politi- 
cal Une with utmost caution. 

Roy's appraisal fits not only the Mao of the 
crisis situniion; it is Indicative of Mao’s 
entire political behavior from 1923 to 1927, 
the time of the united front with the Kuo- 
Mintans, Western, and even more, Aslan 
Students of Marxism-Leninism could greatly 
benefit from a realistic analysis of this pe- 
riod, which saw the first major attempt to 
utilize the forces cf Asian revolutionary 
(“anti-imperialist") nationalism for Commu- 
nist purposes. Mao played a prominent role 
in this fateful attempt; his so-called caution 
Was nothing else than an extraordinary 
Ability seemingly to support the Nationalist 
Cause while actually promoting the interests 
Of the Communists. (For a time, Mao was 
even acting hend of all propaganda work of 
the Kuomintang.) Under these circum- 
Stances, it is most unfortunate, but entirely 
Understandable, that Mao included in his 

Selected Works” only two of his many writ- 
ings of this period. 

In their treatment of the early Mao, the 
Authors of the “Documentary History” have 
Gistorted the historical record and contrib- 
uted to significant political misconceptions 
about chinese communism. Concentrating 
on only one of Mao's writings of this period, 
and then only on one-third of it, and misrep- 
resonting both Lenin's position and Mao’s 
Policy, they haye succeeded in converting a 
Primary source of political information, 
namely, Mao's united-front career, into u 
pr source of confusion. 

As just explained, the Maoist argument 
tock as ita starting point a faulty interpre- 
tation of Mao's polcy of 1927, It was forti- 
fed by an equally faulty interpretation of 
Mao's policy of 1940 as exprersed in his 
Pamphlet, “On New Democracy.” 

The key thesis of “On New Democracy” 18 
simple enough. In the middle phase of the 
Sino-Japancee war (after the conclusion of 
the Hitler-Stalin pact, which got the Eu- 
Open war going and greatly strengthened 
Moscow), Mao Tse-tung, now the head of the 
Chinese Communists, was under less pressure 
to make concessions to the Chinese National- 
sta then he had been in the prepact period. 

accordance with Moscow's desire to pro- 
fect its eastern flank, Mao maintained the 
Enti-Japanese alliance with the Kuomin- 
tang. but he felt free to discuss the future 
development of China in terms of a not- 
¥<t-comploted revolution. The second stage 
Of this development was the Socialist revolu- 
tion, but the frst and immediately sig- 
Rifcant stage wns the bourgéols-democratic 
Pevoiution, which afmed nt the establish- 
5 Of a demgerucy. Challenging the po- 

Heal ideas of his Kuomintang allles, Mao 
stated that the to-be- created order would 
156 a “new democracy, which would come 
ae being through a new type of bourgeols- 
be rocratle revolution. Instead ot being led 

¥ the pourgeclale, this new bourgecls- demo- 
mee revolution would be led by the pro- 
Starint and, being part of the proletarian 
end Soctalist world revolution, it would 
evolve into roclaliem. 

The serious student of communism realizes 
= Once that the just-mentloned ideas were 
3 by Lenin as early ns 1605 and that 
pe the Eolshevil: revolution they wete de- 
Strebe by Lenin and Stalin, Both men 
3 two Important new features (1) the 
; ation between the bourgsols-cemeocratic 
ution, Lenizist ntyle. und the proletarian 
Word revolution, and (2) the supreme im- 
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portance of the Leninist bourgeois-demo- 
cratic revolution for the colonial and semi- 
colonial countries of the East, including, of 
course, India and China. 8 

The authors of the Documentary His- 
tory” are fully aware of the Leninist-Stalinist 
origin of the theory of the new bourgeois- 
democratic reyolution and democracy; but 
they claim that Mao was less well informed. 
Indeed, they claim that he presented this 
theory as his own: “as a genuinely new con- 
tribution to Marxist-Leninist theory—a con- 
tribution which bad originated in China and 
which presumably placed its author, Mao 
Tse-tung, in the ranks of the great theoreti- 
cians of Marxism.” They dramatize their 
thesis by saying that “the gesture to create 
a new theory re-emphasizing ‘the historic 
peculiarities of the Chinese revolution’ origi- 
nated with Mao Tre-tung himself. It was a 
gesture with profound implications. It sug- 
gested that innovations within the Marxist- 
Leninist tradition could originate not only in 
Moscow but in other sectors of the world 
Communist movement as well“ (Documen- 

History, pp. 260 fl.). 

3 the text of On New De- 
mocracy leads to very different conclusions. 
It shows that Mao, after describing the 
Chinese bourgeois-democratic revolution as 
part of the proletarian world revolution 
states that this correct thesis of the Chinese 
revolution was already being propounded in 
China between 1924 and 1927, but that at 
that time the meaning of this theoretical 
proposition was not yet fully expounded, and 
consequently it was only vaguely under- 
stood (Mao; Selected Works.“ III, p. 112). 
Thus, Mao does not claim that he created 
this theory in 1940, or that the Chinese Com- 
munists, who were vaguely famillar with it 
since the twenties, created it then. In fact, 
he states: “This correct thesis—of the Chi- 
nese revolution—propounded by the Chinese 
Communists is based on Stalin's theory.” 
And to make his point crystal clear he re- 
produced two long Stalin quotations, the 
second tracing the key argument back to 
Lenin. In his concluding sentence, “From 
this it can be seen that there are two kinds 
of world revolution,” Mao once more ack- 
nowledged that he received his correct thesis 
of the new democratic revolution and de- 
mocracy from Stalin and Lenin. 

The avowed purpose of the “Documentary 
History” is to provide textual documentation 
for the major developments of Chinese com- 
munism. How then do its authors deal with 
these passages that are so important for es- 
stablishing Mao's originality—or lack of 
originality? Very simply indeed. They omit 
them. After presenting Mao's exposition of 
the “correct thesis,” they skip over his re- 
mark that it was poorly understood by the 
Chinese Communists in 1924-27 and over his 
decisive statement that it was based on 
Stalin's theory. They also skip over Mao's 
quotations from Stalin. The passage they 
then reproduce begins with the words: “From 
this it is clear” [the official translation, a8 
given above is From this it can be seen“ J. 
No reader would know from this arrange- 
ment that the summarizing phrase refers, 
not to Mao's presentation of the correct 
thesis, but to its acknowledged Soviet source, 

It may be argued that On New Democracy 
is a long pamphlet and that therefore a 
selective reproduction is legitimate. This is 
true with one obvious qualification: The 
selected passages should indicate the major 
points of the text; and if the introductory 
note stresses the importance of a certain 
thesis, then the editors are in honor bound 
not to omit y ges that are crucial to the 
yalidity of this thesis. Anyone may repro- 
duce whatever he wants from Hitler's Mein 
Kampf, but if he claims that Hitler was not 
really an anti-Semite and then omits pas- 
sages that prove the contrary, he would not 
only violate fundamental rules of scholar- 
ship, but misrepresent history as well, 
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The authors of the “Documentary History," 
who created the Maoist myth ta 1951-52, 
had ample opportunities in subsequent stud- 
ies of Chinese thought to correct their errors, 
But instead of doing so, they repeated their 
key conclusions, which, as we have seen, are 
in the main based on a misrepresentation of 
Mao's behavior in 1927 and 1940. In a re- 
view- of Mao's “Selected Works“ written in 
1955 Schwartz failed to comment on the 
Hunan report, which in addition to 
much longer than the version published in 
the “Documentary History," had been doc- 
tored by Mao in a way which made the 
Maoist interpretation of the report com- 
pletely problematic. 

In 1958 Brandt, in a monograph on the 
Chinese united-front period of 1924-27, re- 
peats the claim that in the Hunan report 
Mao put himself on record with a view 
that conflicted sharply with Moscow's” 
(Brandt: Stalin's Failure in China,” 1958, 
p. 107). And in the same year, the senior 
member of the group, John K. Fairbank, in 
a revised edition of “The United States and 
China,” repeated the two key theses of the 
Maoist school. According to Fairbank, in 
1927 Mao asserted the vanguard role of the 
poor peasants “heretically”; and in on New 
Democracy" Mao “put himself on the level 
of Marx-Engels-Lenin-Stalin as an original 
contributer to Communist theory.” 

These faulty views have gained wide cur- 
rency in the U States. Their dam 
consequences are not restricted to their im- 
pact on purely academic understanding. 
For the political confusion they have en- 
gendered has strongly affected opinión- 
molders and policymakers in this country, 
and has thus hampered the development of 
& clear, consistent and farsighted policy for 
coping with the Chinese Communist threat. 
In this important respect, these views have 
done a distinct disservice to the free world, 

It is vital to our survival that the record 
be set straight, and a small but g 
number of Far Eastern specialists are doing 
just that. A realistic comparative study of 
the historical roots of Chinese and Soviet 
communism is possible.. And such a study 
enables us to remove the widespread miscon- 
ceptions regarding the character and intent 
of the present Chinese and Soviet regimes, 

We know that Chinese Communist society, 
like other Communist orders, is faced with 
many confilcts. We know that numerous 
confllets existed—and continue to exist 
between the Chinese Communists and Mos- 
cow. But we know also that any analyst of 
these internal and international tensions is 
apt to misjudge thelr significance as long 
as he believes that, becouse of a peculiar 
Maoist tradition, the Chinese Communists 
tend to be heretically different from orthodox 
Communists. 

This belief has supported the feeling that 
Mao’s land policy of 1949 expressed agaln his 
inclination to be an agrarian reformer—ac- 
tually, he deprived the peasants of the land 
newly distributed to them as soon as he was 
strong enough to do so. It has strengthened 
the view that Mao’s collectivization was dif- 
ferent because it was graduallstic—actually, 
the gradualistic pattern was outlined by 
Stalin os early as 1920, and it wes put into 
practice in East Europe after World War II. 
It has encouraged the plecs for U.S. recogni- 
tion of Communist China as a means of 
weaning Peiping away from Morcow—ac- 
tually, recognition would bulwark Maos con- 
viction that the West is stupid and tottering 
and will be destroyed faster through the 
combined efforts of the Communist bloc. It 
has favored the idea that Mao was different 
and perhaps heretical, when in 1957 he made 
an analysis of contradictions under sociale 
ism—actually, this problem was comprehen- 
sively discussed in the USSR. particularly 
after Andrei Zdhanov'’s speech in 19¢7—and 
when he listed among them contradictions 
between the governmont and the people, 
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In the last Instance Mao elaborated a point 
that Khrushchev had made in his criticism 
of Stalin on February 24-25, 1956. But Mao 
generalized and explained in public what 
Khrushchev had treated specifically and be- 
hind closed doors. Thus Mao’s procedure 
displayed distinctive features, and this was 
alzo the case when he set out to organize 
supercollectives: communes. 

These problems deserve the most careful 
consideration. But our analysis will be ade- 
quate only if we are fully aware of the con- 
ceptual and evaluative mistakes of the past 
and if we systematically develop the tools 
needed for the comparative study of Chinese 
doctrine and strategy. 

The survival of the free world hangs in the 
balance today. Though this is no time for 
name calling, it is no time, either, for with- 
holding vital criticism such as has been made 
here. It has been said that the battle of. 
Waterloo was won on the playing fields of 
Eton. Today, the ideas which the scholars 
and opinion malders hold are no less crucial 
for the decisions the policymakers will make. 
Where, then, we may ask, are the schools, the 
universities, the foundations, and research 
centers that will determine victory—or de- 
feat—in the present cold war? ) 


Robert H. Goddard—House Joint 
Resolution 19 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks, I include therein a recent 
very ably written and timely editorial, 
“The 40-Year Trip to the Moon,” which 
appeared in a recent edition of the 
Worcester Telegram. 

This editorial, commenting on the 
gold medal authorized by Congress in 
recognition of the great scientist, Prof. 
Robert H. Goddard, deals with signifi- 
cant portions of the career of this great 
man. 

Viewing his relations with the Govern- 
ment in retrospect and appreciating that 
out of his early scientific papers pub- 
lished many years ago came the basic 
ideas that made possible the recent 
rocket flight to the moon, it is evident 
that this honor has been all too long 
delayed. 

To send a rocket to the moon was Pro- 
fessor Goddard's dream. Beset by an 
army of incredulous skeptics and doubt- 
ing Thomases, he persisted with little 
encouragement indeed to conduct his 
complex experiments, 

Looking back at his sorry experiences 
and the shabby treatment he received 
from Government officials and others, 
one fact stands out with stark clarity— 
lack of vision, yes, with few exceptions, 
even jack of common courtesy and con- 
sideration from Government officials and 
the industrial and academic leaders of 
Goddard's day. 

A crippling intolerance of his ideas 
faced him at almost every turn. More 
often than not, he was rejected and 
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turned aside. In only a few instances 
was he encouraged and helped. Only 
his incredible courage and tenacity sus- 
tained him. $ 

If Government officials had exhibited, 
even so moderately, a degree of interest 
in Goddard's revolutionary concepts that 
the Germans displayed in the few years 
prior to World War II, this country 
would, without a doubt, be so far out in 
front in the current missile race and in 
space exploration that no other nation 
could presently match us. 

But we cannot cry over spilled milk, 
nor in pardonably lamenting the stupid 
decisions of Government officials and 
-others that turned Professor Goddard 
brusquely aside when he was on the 
threshold of miraculous achievements. 
It is too late te cancel out these grotesque 
errors of judgment. 

That they have gravely handicapped 
this Nation in its military posture, in 
national defense, and in exploration po- 
tential could never be denied. These 
errors have irreparably harmed Ameri- 
can science and the naticnal interest, 
safety, and well-being. 

That they have given to our possible 
enemies immeasurable advantages which 
the American Nation itself should have 
achieved is very clear. 

We can only make the best of these 
grave mistakes and the ghastly critical 
situation that has directly flowed from 
them. , 

At the same time, we should more than 
piously hope that such mistakes shall 
not, be made again; more importantly, 
that they are not being made even now, 
as numerous indications suggest. 

I am gratified that at least House 
Joint Resolution 19, which I introduced 
in the Congress, also sponsored by my 
distinguished colleague, Congressman 
DononvE, was so fittingly passed and 
written into law. It at least affords some 
measure of belated recognition for one 
of history’s greatest men. 

The editorial referred to follows: 
From the Worcester (Mass,) Telegram, 
Sept. 14, 1959] 

THs 40-Year TRIP TO THE Moon 

“In my experiments I generally used a 
powder with an energy content of 563 
calories per pound. With such a propellant, 
it would be possible to shoot a device * * + 
as far as the moon.” (Dr. Robert H. God- 
dard in his paper on “A Method of Reach- 
ing Extreme Altitudes," submitted to the 
Smithsonian Institution in 1919.) 

It was never given this man to see his 
dream come true. But he knew—40 years 
ago—that scientists could and would land a 
rocket on the moon. Goddard’s conviction 
and the basic work which he did in the field 
have proved to be the most important 
Propellant of all. 

While the Russians are getting credit for 
landing the first manmade device on the 
moon's surface, it is appropriate to acknowl- 
edge the man who first told us (and them) 
that the feat could be accomplished. 

Congress has voted a gold medal in honor 
of the Inte Robert H. Goddard, and no trib- 
ute could be more deserved. As the pionecr 
of rocketry, he merits all the honor that we— 
or the space age—can give him. 

Goddard was a shy man and was repelled 
by the sensationalism with which his theo- 
ries about space flights were treated in the 
press, As a man of science, he was appalled 
at the popular distortions of his Ideas and the 
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exaggerated reports of his undertakings. He 
wanted a privacy he could rarely achieve, but 
he also wanted an acceptance of his theories 
that a fearful and incredulous public 
denied him, 

Thanks to the vision and generosity of a 
few individuals, Charles D. Walcott, of the 
Smithsonian Institution, Charles A. Lind- 
bergh, and Daniel Guggenheim, Goddard was 
able to carry his experiments forward on a 
modest scale. If he had been able to per- 
suadé the American military leaders of his 
time that the rocket could be utilized as an 
instrument of national defense, the story of 
World War II might have been far different. 
As it was, the United States did not recognize 
military rocketry until the Germans—by 
copying some of Goddard's later models 
produced the V-2 weapons used against 
Britain. 

Emerson’s observation that “to be great is 
to be misunderstood" was all too applicable 
to Robert H. Goddard. But on the day last 
week that Congress voted a gold medal in 
his honor, the Strategic Air Command 
launched a ballistic missile which traveled 
4,400 miles from California to Wake Island. 
On the same day, in the-Caribbean, a recovery 
crew aboard a Navy destroyer pulled from 
the water a test version of a space capsule 
designed to carry the first American astro- 
naut into space. — 

The quiet Worcester physicist whose deter- 
mination and genius opened a new epoch in 
human history had at last beyond all ques- 
tion been recognized both by his Govern- 
ment and by science. 

And the newest scar on the moon’s sur- 
face is testimony to Goddard's greatest. 
With his rockets he launchéd the whole 
science which has produced such triumphs. 


Lest We Forget 
EXTENSION OF REMARES 


NON. EDWARD J. DERWINSK! 


OF ILLINOIS 
- IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, in 
view of the tremendous public interest 
and sincere concern that citizens across 
the land have displayed in the visit of 
Soviet Dictator Khrushchev to the 
United States, I enclose what I consider 
to be one of the most interesting and 
thought provoking editorials that I have 
seen regarding this question, 

This editorial appeared in a recent 
issue of the Chicago Daily Calumet, one 
of the outstanding community news- 
papers in the country: 

Lest We Fororr 

LEST WE FORGET—WITAT THEY HAVE SAID 

Khrushchev said: 

“If you don't like us, don't accept our 
invitations and don't invite us to come to sce 
you. Whether you like it or not, history is 
on our side. We will bury you.” 

“If anyone thinks that our smiles mean the 
abandonment of the teachings of Marx, En- 
gels, and Lenin, he is deceiving himrelf 
cruelly. Those who expect this to happen 
might Just as well wait for a shrimp to learn 
how to whistie." 

The Communists will destroy capitalism, 
not with nuclear weapons but through the 
spread of the ideology. We are as sure of 
this as we are sure the sun will rise tomor- 
row. All we have to do is grease cur ideology 
with butter.“ 
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“Communism will sooner or later rule the 
world. We live in the epic of revolution.“ 

What Lenin said: 

“Promises are like ple cruste—made to be 
broken.” 

“We have to use any ruse, dodges, tricks, 
cunning, unlawful method, concealment, and 
unveiling of the faith.” 

“We will encircle the United States which 
will be the last bastion of capitalism. We 
will not have to attack. It will fall like an 
overripe fruit into our hands.“ 

What Stalin said: 

Words must have no relation to action— 
otherwise what kind of diplomacy is it? 
Words are one thing, actions another. Good 
words are a mask for concealment of bad 
deeds. Sincere diplomacy is no more pos- 
sible than dry water or iron wood.” 

What Trotsky said: 

“We are in the phase of permanent revolu- 
tion. It will go on, without interruption, 
until one side or the other is lying con- 
quered on the ground.” 

What Koslov said: 

“My trip to America has only confirmed 
what I thought of this country before I ar- 
riyed. I repeat the words of Mr. Khrushchev 
who aseserted that ‘the children of the pres- 
ent-day Americans will live in a Communist 
society *"* 

What Dimitrov said: 

“We are sometimes accused of departing 
from our Communist principles. What stu- 
pidity, what blindness * * * all the ins and 
outs of our tactics are directed to a single 
end—the world revolution.” 

“We must always remember that one sym- 
pathizer is generally worth more than a dozen 
militant Communists. A university profes- 
sor, who without being a party member lends 
himself to the interests of the Soviet Union, 
is worth more than a 100 men with party 
cards. A writer of reputation, or a retired 
general, are worth more than 500 poor devils 
who don’t know any better than to get them- 
selves beaten up by the police. Every man 
has his value, his merit. The writer who, 
without being a party member, defends the 
Soviet Union, the union leader who is out- 
side our ranks but defends. Soviet. interna- 
tional policy, is worth more than a thousand 
party members.” 

What Manuilski sad: 

“War to the hilt between communism and 
capitalism is inevitable. To win we will need 
the element of surprise. The bourgeoisie will 
taye to be put to sleep. So we will begin by 
launching the most spectacular peace move- 
ment on record. There will be electrifying 
overtures and unheard-of concessions. The 
capitalistic countries, stupid and decadent, 
will rejoice to cooperate in their own destruc- 
tion. They will leap at another chance to be 
friends, As soon as their guard is down, we 
will smash them with our clenched fist.” 

LEST WE FORGET—WIHAT THEY HAVE DONE 

Nine hundred million enslaved people 
behind the Iron Curtain, 

Twenty-eight million in Communist slave 
labor camps. 

Millions upon millions of innocent men, 
Women, and children killed by Communists 
since 1917, 

They have already enlisted the ald of 1 
million Americans to Communist causes. 

Four hundred and fifty American prisoners 
of the Chinese Rods still in the hands of 
Communists after 73 meetings at Geneva. 
We have falled to have a single American 
released or acccunted for. 

During the past 25 years the United States 
has had 3.400 meetings with the Comraunists, 
moluding Teheran, Yalta, Potsdam, Fanmun- 
Jom. and Geneva. The negotiators spoke 106 
Million words (760 volumes). All this talk 
led to 52 major egreements, and the Com- 
' Munists have broken 50 of them. As Lenin 
Says, Promises are Ilke piecrusts—made to 
Ee broken." 
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Khrushchev’s Visit 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ARCH A. MOORE, JR. 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. MOORE. Mr. Speaker, when it 
was announced that the President had 
invited Premier Nikita Khrushchev to 
visit our country I received a great deal 
of mail concerning the wisdom of this 
decision. Among the many letters I re- 
ceived was one from James A. McCulley, 
an interested and devoted citizen who 
makes his home in Glen Dale, W. Va., my 
hometown. 

-In this letter Mr. McCulley sets forth 
three points which he believes we should 
follow during the period of time that this 
man is in our country. 

Mr. McCulley feels strongly upon the 
subject on which he writes, and I submit 
his letter for inclusion in the RECORD, re- 
spectfully referring its contents to the 
attention of my colleagues: 

GLEN Date, W. Va., August 11, 1959. 
Hon. ARCH A. Moone, Jr., 
House of Representatives, 
Congress of the United States, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear ArcH: I write to urge you to vote 
for Congressman Laxx's resolution which 
calls for the Congress to oppose officially the 
proposed visit of Premier Khrushchev to our 
country. The resolution was introduced in 
the House of Representatives on Tuesday, 
August 4. Also I would urge you to use 
every effort and influence at your command 
to stop Khrushchey's visit. 

Let there be no misunderstanding as to 
my position in this matter. I hold that no 
good can come of this visit. This conclusion 
is based on lessons of contemporary history. 
To accord the Butcher of Budapest a hero’s 
welcome, and that in effect is what is 
planned, would label our recent solemn 
proclamation of Captive Nations Week a 
sham and a mere lipservice, It would throw 
to the winds’ our efforts and sacrifices and 
expenditures of billions of the American 
taxpayers’ money for the past 14 years—all 
aimed at winning the captive nations to our 
side. 

I resent the announced plan and appeal 
to the press, TV, and radio by those arrang- 
ing the visit, an appeal to mold public 
opinion so that a hero’s welcome will be 

ven the despot who but a few weeks ago 
Eika that he would bury American 
democracy and that President Eisenhower's 
grandchildren would live in America under 
communism. This kind of scheming on the 
part of those in Government is utterly re- 
pulsive to me as an American citizen, In 
American democracy government is the tool 
of the people. The people are not tools of 
the government. 

I have had great respect for and confi- 
dence in President Elsenhower. In this 
caze I believe his intentions are good and 
sincere, however not well founded. I be- 
lleve the President has been ill-advised and 
misled—perhaps dcltiberately—by individuals 
in or out of Government and whose politi- 
cal beliefs are rooted in the ideologies of 
Russian communism rather than in Ameri- 
can cemocracy. 

If worse comes to worse and the visit takes 
place, then I urge the following course of 
action by the American people in the vi- 
cinity of Mr. Khrushchey’s itinerary: 

1. Desert the strects and highways while 
Mr. Khrushchey is in the area, This would 
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symbolize to all that the American people 
want nothing to do with this murderer of 
millions, and that those who have made this 
visit possible have deserted American 
principle. 

2, Pull the shades In all homes, stores, 
business houses and buildings, turn out the 
lights and drape the store fronts and en- 
trances in black. This would symbolize our 
sorrow for the countless victims of atheistic 
communism which Mr. Khrushchey repre- 
sents. Many of these innocent victims are 
relatives and friends of good American 
citizens. 

3. Display the Stars and Stripes upside 
down. This would tell all that we are a 
disgraced nation in distress so long as Mr. 
Khrushchev remains within its borders. 

I was quite disappointed to read that you 
favor Mr. Khrushehev's visit under certain 
conditions or with certain- qualifications, 
details of which were not given. You have 
been a most capable representative for our 
district. I know of no one in the past who 
has been so capable and so hard working. 
I have always voted for and supported you. 
In some instances I may not have been in 
harmony with your decisions, however, I 
have always felt that you have had the 
welfare of the people at heart. 

In this case I ask that you reconsider and 
take a firm stand against the proposed visit 
of the Butcher of Budapest. There are too 
many in this district whose relatives and 
friends have been murdered or who languish 
in prison beca of Mr. Khrushchev and 
company, 

Sincerely, 
Jur McCoury. 


DAV Services in Kentucky 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 
or 


HON. JOHN C. WATTS 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. WATTS. Mr. Speaker, an excep- 
tional record of vital rehabilitation serv- 
ices freely extended to thousands of Ken- 
tucky citizens has recently come to my 
attention. The organization rendering 
these services, the Disabled American 
Veterans, is well known to all of us, but 
the breadth and extent of their great 
humanitarian efforts apparently passes 
unnoticed and certainly is not appre- 
ciated to the extent that they should be. 


DAV SETUP 


Of the several congressionally char- 
tered veteran organizations, the Ameri- 
can Legion, the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars, the American Veterans, and so 
forth, which have State departments and 
local chapters, the DAV is the only such 
organization composed exclusively of 
those Americans who have been either 
wounded, gassed, injured, or disabled by 
reason of active service in the Armed 
Forces of the United States, or of some 
country allied with it, during time of 
war. 

Formed in 1920, under the leadership 
of Judge Robert S. Marx, DAV legisla- 
tive activities have benefited every com- 
pensated disabled veteran. Its present 
national commander is Bill H. Fribley, 
of Crestline, Kans. Its national adju- 
tant is John E. Feighner, of Cincinnati, 
Ohio, Its national legislative director is 
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Elmer N. Freudenberger; its national di- 
rector of claims, Cicero F. Hogan, and its 
national director of employment rela- 
tions, John W. Burris, all located at its 
national ‘service headquarters at 1701 
18th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

Inasmuch as less than 10 percent of 
our country's war veterans are receiving 
monthly disability compensation pay- 
ments for service-connected disabilities, 
some 2 million, the DAV can never aspire 
to become the largest of the several vet- 
eran organizations. Nevertheless, since 
shortly after its formation in 1920, the 
DAV National Headquarters, located in 
Cincinnati, Ohio, has maintained the 
largest staff of any veteran organization 
of full-time trained national service 
officers, 


DAV SERVICE OFFICERS 


One hundred and thirty-eight of them 
are located in the 63 regional and 3 dis- 
trict offices of the U.S. Veterans’ Admin- 
istration and in its central office in 
Washington, D.C. They have ready ac- 
cess to the official claim records of those 
claimants who have given them their 
powers of attorney. All of them being 
war-handicapped veterans themselves, 
these service officers are sympathetic 
and alert to the problems of other less 
well-informed claimants. 

The DAV national service officer in 
Kentucky is Mr. James M. Howard, 
located in the Veterans’ Administration 
regional office, 1405 West Broadway, 
Louisville. Veterans’ Administration 
hospitals coming under the jurisdiction 
of this office are a 350-bed general medi- 
cal hospital at Fort Thomas; a 1,171- 
bed neuropsychiatric hospital at Lexing- 
ton, a 494-bed general medical hospital 
at Louisville, and a 186-bed tuberculosis 
hospital at Outwood, Ky. 

KENTUCKY FACILITIES AND SERVICES 


The department commander is Mr. 
Troy Bowling, Lexington, Ky., and the 
department adjutant is Mr. Edward A. 
Gafford, 1908 Woodfield Road, Louisville, 
Ky. Mr. Gafford also is a past national 

unlor vice commander; presently he is 

member of the Kentucky State Parole 
Board and chairman of the Finance 
Committee on Employment of the Physi- 
cally Handicapped. Mr. Raymond D. 
Webb, Louisville, an employee of the 
Kentucky Selective Service System, 
Serves as the assistant department ad- 
jutant; he is a disabled naval veteran 
with long government service. 

During the last fiscal year, the Veter- 
ans’ Administration paid out $95,358,000 
for its veteran program in Kentucky, 
including disability compensation to its 
38,486 service-disabled veterans. These 
Federal expenditures in Kentucky fur- 
nish substantial purchasing power in all 
communities. 

Only about 12 percent, or 4,529, are 
members of the 62 DAV chapters in 
Kentucky. This is a strange record in 
view of the very outstanding record of 
personalized service activities and ac- 
complishments of the DAV national 
service officer in behalf of Kentucky 
veterans and dependcnts during the last 
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10 fiscal years, as revealed by the fol- 
lowing statistics: 
Claimants contacted (esti- 


inte! 
Claims folders reviewed 


72, 502 
60, 418 


Appearances before rating 

hoards 55 6 eae 40, 717 
Compensation increases ob- 

r a 5 4, 743 
Service connections obtained. 1,626 
Nonservice pensions obtained. 2,162 
Death benefits obtained 621 
Total amount monetary bene- 

fits obtained $2, 052, 001. 58 


These figures do not include the ac- 
complishments of other national service 
officers on duty in the central office of 
the Veterans’ Administration, handling 
appeals and reviews, or in its three 
district offices, handling death and in- 
surance cases. Over the last 10 years, 
they reported 83,611 claims handled in 
such district offices, resulting in mone- 
tary benefits of $20,850,335.32; and in 
the central office they handled 58,282 re- 
views. and appeals, resulting in mone- 
tary benefits of $5,337.389.05. Propor- 
tionate additional benefits were thereby 
obtained for Kentucky veterans, their 
dependents, and their survivors. 

SERVICES BEYOND STATISTICS 


These figures fail properly to paint the 
picture of the extent and value of the 
individualized advice, counsel, and as- 
sistance extended to all of the claimants 
who have contacted DAV service officers 
in person, by telephone, and by letter. 
Pertinent advice was furnished to all 
disabled veterans, only about 10 percent 
of whom were DAV members, their de- 
pendents, and others, in response to 
their varied claims for service connec- 
tion, disability compensation, medical 
treatment, hospitalization, prosthetic 
appliances, vocational training, insur- 
ance, death compensation or pension, 
VA guarantee loans for homes, farms, 
and business, and so forth. Helpful ad- 
vice was also given as to counseling and 
placement into suitable, useful employ- 
ment—to utilize their remaining abili- 
ties—civil service examinations, appoint- 
ments, retentions, retirement benefits, 
and multifarious other problems. Every 
claim presents different problems, 

VETERANS’ BENEFITS NOT AUTOMATIC 


Too few Americans fully realize that 
governmental benefits are not automati- 
cally awarded to disabled veterans, not 
given on a silver platter. Frequently, 
because of lack of official records, death 
or disappearance of former buddies and 
associates, lapse of memory with the 
passage of time, lack of information and 
experience, proof of the legal service 
connection of a disability becomes ex- 
tremely difficult, too many times impos- 
sible. A Claims and Rating Board can 
obviously not grant favorable action 
merely based on the opinions, impres- 
sions or conclusions of persons who sub- 
mit notarized affidavits. Specific, de- 
tailed, pertinent facts are essential. 
The Veterans’ Administration, which 
acts as judge and jury, cannot properly 
prosecute claims against itself. As the 
cefendant, in effect, the U.S, Veterans’ 
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Administration must award the benefits 

provided under the laws administered by 

it, only under certain conditions. 
PROSECUTING CLAIMS 


A DAV national service officer can and 
does advise a claimant precisely why his 
claim may previously have been denied 
and then specifies what additional evi- 
dence is essential. The claimant must 
necessarily bear the burden of obtaining 
such fact-giving affidavit evidence. The 
experienced national service officer will, 
of course, advise him as to its possible 
improvement, before presenting same to 
the adjudication agency, in the light of 
all of the circumstances, and facts, and 
of the pertinent laws, precedents, regula- 
tions, and schedule of disability ratings. 
No DAV national service officer, I feel 
certain, ever uses his skill, except in be- 
half of worthy claimants, with justifiable 
claims. 

The VA has denied more claims than 
it has allowed, because most claims are 
not properly prepared. It is very signifi- 
cant, as pointed out by the DAV Acting 
National Director of Claims Chester A. 
Cash, that a much higher percentage of 
those claims which have been prepared 
and presented with the aid of the DAV, 
or other veterans’ organization's national 
service officer, are eventually favorably 
acted upon, than is the case as to those 
claimants who have not given their pow- 
ers of attorney to any such special advo- 
cate, 

VA REVIEWS 

Another fact not generally known Is 
that, under the overall review of claims 
inaugurated by the VA some 4 years ago, 
the disability compensation payments of 
about 37,200 veterans have been discon- 
tinued, and reduced as to about 27,300 
others at an aggregate loss to them of 
more than $28 million per year.’ About 
2 percent—0.018—of such discontin- 
uances and reductions have probably 
occurred as to disabled veterans in Ken- 
tucky, with a consequent loss of about 
$560,000 per year. 

Most of these unfortunate claimants 
were not represented by the DAV or by 
any other veteran organization, Judg- 
ing by the past, such unfavorable adjudi- 
cations will occur as to an additional 
equal number or more during the next 3 
years, before such review is completed. 
I urge every disabled veteran in Ken- 
tucky to give his power of attorney to 
the national service officer of the DAV, 
or of some other veteran organization, 
or of the American Red Cross, just as a 
protective measure. 

DAV COSTS FOR SERVICES 


The average claimant who receives 
helpful advice probably does not realize 
the background of training and experi- 
ence of a competent, expert national 
service officer. 

Measured by the DAv's overall cost of 
about $12,197,600 during a 10-year pe- 


_riod, one would find that it has expended 


about $3.50 for each claim folder re- 
viewed, or about $8.80 for each rating- 
board appearance, or, again, about $22.70 
for each favorable award obtained, or 
about $123 for each service connection 
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obtained, or about $54 for each compen- 
sation increase obtained, and has ob- 
tained about $14.10 of direct monctary 
benefits for claimants for each. dollar 
expended by the DAV for its national 
service oMcer setup. Moreover, such 
benefits will generally continue for many 
years, 
FINANCING DAV SERVICES 

Evidently, most claimants are not 
aware of the fact that the veterans serv- 
ice organization receives no Government 
Subsidy whatsoever. In the case of the 
DAV it is enabled to maintain its na- 
tionwide staff of expert national serv- 
ice officers primarily because of income 
from membership dues collected by its 
local chapters and from the net income 
on its Idento-Tag—miniature automo- 
bile license tags—project, owned by the 
DAV and operated by its employees, 
Most of whom are disabled veterans, their 
Wives, or their widows, or other handi- 
capped Americans—a rehabilitation 
project in thùs furnishing them with 
useful employment. Incidentally, with- 
out checking as to whether they had pre- 
viously sent in a donation, more than 
1 million owners of sets of lost keys have 
received them back from the DAv's 
Idento-Tag Department, 4.176 of whom, 
during the last 8 years, were Kentucky 
residents. 

Every eligible veteran, by becoming a 
DAV member, and by explaining these 
factors to fellow citizens, can help the 
DAV to procure such much-needed pub- 
lic support as will enable it to maintain 
the invaluable nationwide service setup 
on a more adequate basis. So much more 
Could be accomplished for distressed dis- 
abled veterans, if the DAV could be en- 
abled; financially, to maintain an ex- 
Pert service officer in every one of the 
173 VA hospitals. 

During the last 10 years, the DAV has 

relied on appropriations from its 
Separately incorporated trustee, the DAV 
Service Foundation, aggregating $3,300,- 
090 exclusively for salaries to its national 
service officers. Its reserves having been 
thus nearly exhausted, the DAV Service 
Foundation is therefore very much in 
need of the generous support of all serv- 
iced claimants, DAV members, and other 
S0cial-minded Americans, by direct do- 
Nations, by designations in insurance 
Policies, by bequests in wills, by assign- 
ments of stocks and bonds, and by estab- 
ing special types of trust funds. 
PERPETUAL REHABILITATION FUNDS 

A special type of memorial trust fund 
Originated about 3 years ago with con- 
cerned disabled veterans members of the 
DAV chapter in Butte, Mont., which es- 
tablished the first perpetual rehabilita- 
tion fund of $1,000 with the DAV Serv- 
ice’ Foundation. Recently it added 
another $100 thereto. Since then, every 
DAV unit in that State has established 
such a special memorial trust fund, 
ranging from $100 to $1,100, equivalent 
to about $5 per DAV member. 

SUPPORTING AMERICAN ORGANIZATIONS 

Each claimant who has received any 
Such rehabilitation service can help to 
make it possible for the DAV to continue 
Such excellent rehabilitation services in 
Kentucky by in donations to the 
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DAV Service Foundation, 1707 18th 
Street, NW., Washington, D.C. Every 
such serviced claimant who is eligible 
can and should also become a DAV mem- 
ber, preferably a life member. 

Every American can help to make our 
government more representative by be- 
ing a supporting member of at least one 
organization which refiects his interests 
and viewpoints, labor unions, trade as- 
sociations, and various religious, frater- 
nal and civic associations. All of Amer- 
ica’s veterans ought to be members of 
one or more of the patriotic, service- 
giving veterans organizations—United 
Spanish War Veterans, Veterans of For- 
eign Wars, the American Legion, the 
Veterans of World War I, the: Disabled 
American Veterans, and the Amvets. All 
of America's disabled defenders, who are 
receiving disability compansation, haye 
greatly benefited by their own official 
voice the DAV. 


Congress and the Doctor 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD M. SIMPSON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, many important national issues 
of concern to America's doctors are 
presently pending before the Congress 
of the United States. These issues 
range from proposals for a form of com- 
pulsory national health insurance to 
Federal aid for medical schools, and 
from tax equality for professional re- 
tirement programs to inflation, The 
latter—inflation—constitutes our most 
serious domestic problem. 

In the recently completed Ist session 
of the 86th Congress, active considera- 
tion was given to several of these sub- 
jects. It is likely that the second ses- 
sion, beginning next January, will find 
further legislative action being taken. 
Accordingly, as the elected Representa- 
tive of the patriotic citizens of the 18th 
Pennsylvania Congressional Divtrict, it 
is appropriate that a report of these leg- 
islative matters be made to the dissin- 
guished doctors whom I am honored to 
include among my constituents. 

Before dealing with specific legislative 
subjects, I would observe that present- 
day conditions demand that the medical 
practitioner be knowledgeable on politi- 
cal considerations. Such factors as the 
numerous social programs being advo- 
cated which affect the practice of medi- 
cine, the increasing importance of the 
economics of medicine, the 30-year 
trend toward greater reliance on Gov- 
ernment paternalism in solving human 
problems, and the expansion of. gov- 
ernmental research and health regula- 
tory activities make it imperative that 
every doctor keep informed on legisla- 
tive issues before the Congress. It is 
equally important that doctors fulfill 
their citizenship duty by standing for 
principles of Government in which they 
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believe as Americans and by supporting 
the candidates who stand for those 
principles. 

It was my privilege recently to pre- 
pare a commentary for publication in 
the AMA News in which I urged doctors 
to abandon their traditional avoidance 
of political matters. In that article I 
said that awareness by the doctors of the 
political realities is necessary in the in- 
terest of good medicine for the benefit 
of our Nation's citizenry. I acknowl- 
edged that “medical doctors are fine pa- 
triotic Americans with one very serious 
shortcoming.” The serious shortcom- 
ing to which I referred was the way in 
which doctors shun politics and political 
activities as though such things were 
someone else’s responsibility. I went on 
to urge doctors “to assume their full 
citizenship roles with greater diligence 
by participating in that American insti- 
tution—polities.” In that article I said 
in part as follows: 

American physicians should acquaint 
themselves with the principles and the rec- 
ords in office of the two great national politi- 
cal parties. They should support with their 
endeavors and their resources the candidates 
of the party they find best qualified to 
assume responsibility of government at the 
Federal, State, and local levels. Through 
their daily contact with the people, doctors 
and other professional men are particularly 
qualified to understand the needs and con- 
cerns of the citizens they serve and can bring 
their leadership to bear in achieving meri- 
torlous national objectives. 

This political activity of a doctor would be 
in his self-interest as a citizen and even more 
important it would be in the best interest of 
our Nation and our community life across the 


In essence, it is my conviction that the 
issues confronting our Nation are so cru- 
cial in terms of human welfare, the pres- 
ervation of our free enterprise way of 
life, and the continued greatness of our 
Nation that America’s doctors must find 
opportunity to become patriotic political 
forces so that our communities, States, 
and Nation can benefit from their in- 
formed viewpoints, 

Among the legislative highlights of 
direct interest to medical practitioners 
on which action was taken during this 
past session of Congress was & bill, HR. 
10, which I was privileged to cosponsor, 
providing tax deferment on self-employ- 
ment income paid into a restricted re- 
tirement program. ‘This so-called Simp- 
son-Keogh bill would remove from our 
Federal tax structure a present dis- 
crimination against self-employed indi- 
viduals and would tend to give to such 
taxpayers comparable retirement oppor- 
tunities with that accorded under pres- 
ent law to employed persons. I am 
happy to report that we were successful 
in having this legislation approved by the 
Committee on Ways and Means and by 
the House of Representatives. It is now 
pending before the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee, and it is my hope that the legis- 
lative process on this meritorious pro- 
posal can be successfully completed next 


ar. i 
Other matters of direct interest to 
doctors within the legislative jurisdic- 
tion of the Committee on Ways and 
Means on which I serve as ranking 
Republican member come under the 
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subject of social security amendments, 
These include old-age and survivors in- 
surance coverage for physicians, medi- 
cal and hospital care for OASI bene- 
ficiaries, and the administration of exist- 
ing health and medical programs under 
the Social Security Act. 

The question of whether or not doc- 
tors should be mandatorily brought 
within the coverage of the Social Secu- 
rity Act is a problem that the Congress 
has been considering for several years. 
Recently a number of State medical so- 
cieties, including Pennsylvania, have 
gone on record as being in favor of such 
an extension of coverage. It is possible 
that this subject will again be before 
the Congress next year. It must be 
acknowledged that there are valid argu- 
ments representing both the pros and 
cons of this question. 

In summary form the arguments in 
favor of such coverage for doctors in- 
clude the facts that doctors as consumers 
pay at least in part the cost of covering 
other individuals under the act. This re- 
sults because the employment taxes to 
some extent are passed on as a cost of 
doing business. If the doctor is required 
to pay for the protection of others under 
the program, he might just as well par- 
ticipate in the program himself. Social 
security benefits are tax free and as such 
could be an important consideration ina 
doctor's retirement plan either for age 
or disability as well as protection for his 
survivors. 

The arguments against coverage of 
physicians include a recognition of the 
fact that doctors for the most part do 
not retire as early as most other groups 
and that they would therefore not have a 
reasonable expectation of recouping in 
benefits the amount of their tax contri- 
butions. This is a factor of increasing 
significance in the years ahead when the 
tax rate ultimately is scheduled to go as 
high as 634 percent on an annual taxable 
base of $4,800 on self-employed income, 
It will be my purpose to continue to give 
careful study to the relative merits per- 
taining to this issue so that I may prop- 
erly represent the best interests of the 
medical profession, 

The second legislative matter concern- 
ing social security that is of direct in- 
terest to the medical profession involves 
the so-called Forand bill, H.R. 4700, 
which would provide hospital, nursing 
home, and certain medical benefits for 
OASI beneficiaries. This legislation was 
the subject of public hearings by the 
Committee on Ways and Means this past 
July. During the course of these hear- 
ings the Medical Society of the State of 
Pennsylvania was ably represented be- 
fore the committee by a distinguished 
general practitioner from nearby Indi- 
ana, Pa., Dr. Daniel H. Bee, who is chair- 
man of the board of trustees of the State 
society. 

Dr. Bee properly expressed concern 
over the e‘ficacy of handling the medical 
care problems of the aged through Fed- 
eral intervention, the effect such a pro- 
gram would have on existing voluntary 
health insurance plans; the impact of 
the proposal on individual initiative and 
self-help and the possible disruptive 
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consequence to the all-important phy- 
sician-patient relationship. Dr. Bee 
pointed out the great progress we have 
made in our State of Pennsylvania in 
providing medical care for our aged and 
he called attention to the fact that in 
our State no aged or indigent person has 
gone without medical care providing he 
seeks this care from his physician. 

In a speech in the House of Represent- 
atives which I made on August 27, 1959, 
on this subject, I called the attention 
of my colleagues to the progress that 
the medical profession working in con- 
junction with the insurance industry is 
making “to assure adequate medical care 
for all our citizens on a nondiscrimina- 
tory basis and within the framework of 
our free enterprise system.” I went on 
to say: 

This progress is being made without sub- 
jecting the medical profession to domina- 
tion by the dictates of Government bureauc- 
racy and without launching our Nation on 
the discredited path of a system of national 
health insurance. It is encouraging to me 
that our citizens dealing on the basis of 
free enterprise have made the progress that 
has been achieved in meeting their medical 
and health needs by individual and collective 
initiative without rellance on Government 
paternalism. 


IJ am confident that further consider- 
ation of the Forand bill will be before 
the Committee on Ways and Means and 
the Congress next year. It is important 
that those who do-not believe that H.R. 
4700 represents a workable solution to 
medical care needs for the aged should 
develop appropriate alternatives. It 
will, of course, be my purpose next year 


to continue my endeavors in cooperation 


with the medical profession to guard our 
citizens and Nation against the disas- 
trous consequences of compulsory na- 
tional health insurance. 

In November of this year the Subcom- 
mittee on the Administration of the So- 
cial Security Laws will conduct a public 
hearing on the manner in which the so- 
cial security disability program is being 
administered. It is likely that medical 
organizations will be represented by 
spokesmen at these hearings. 

Other important legislative highlights 
in the past session of Congress included 
an expanded program of nursing home 
development with the Federal Housing 
Administration guaranteeing up to 75 
percent of private loans for construction 
of proprietary nursing homes. A health 
insurance program for civilian Federal 
workers was also approved. The Medi- 
care program of treating qualified de- 
pendents of military personnel in civil- 
jan hospitals was also approved. For 
fiscal year 1960, $400 million was author- 
ized for the National Institutes of Health 


and an augmented Hill-Burton program 


of Federal ald for hospital construction 
was also authorized. With respect to in- 
ternational implications of medicine the 
Senate approved a $50 million annual 
program for international medical re- 
search, and it is likely that this proposal 
will receive House consideration next 
year, 

The foregoing summary calls to the 
attention of the medical practitioners in 
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the 18th Pennsylvania Congressional Dis- 
trict some of the legislative considera- 
tions before the Congress. It is my hope 
that during the adjournment period and 
during the legislative session next year 
I will have opportunity to discuss these 
matters and other national issues with 
the distinguished members of the medical 
profession in my district either individ- 
ually or at meetings of their respective 
county medical societies. It is my hope 
that by working together in this way for 
the betterment of our citizens’ health 
and the improvement of the medical 
services available to them, we can con- 
tribute to soundly conceived medical 
progress. 

In closing, Mr. Speaker, I would like to 
give deserved praise to the great con- 
tribution the doctors in my district have 
made to the public advancement through 
their professional service and through 
their selfless contributions to community 
welfare, The role of a doctor is one of 
great responsibility, and I am proud of 
the manner in which the members of the 
medical profession in my constituency 
have without exception wholeheartedly 
and capably fulfilled that responsibility. 


Water Recreation Facilities in Colorado 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN A. CARROLL 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. CARROLL. Mr. President, water 
recreation facilities are precious in Colo- 
rado. We are far from the great oceans 
and natural lakes of this country. Many 
of the big water bodies we have in Colo- 
rado are manmade. 

For this reason we perhaps relish and 
cherish water sports and water recrea- 
tion in Colorado to a greater degree than 
the areas blessed with abundant water. 

The sport of water skiing, for example, 
had its American introduction at Sloan's 
Lake in Denver many years ago. 

A Coloradan who deserves a full 
Measure of credit for development of 
Colorado water recreation facilities is R. 
James Malloy of 811 South Gilpin Street, 
Denver. 

Jim Malloy, an employee of the U.S. 
Bureau of Reclamation, working through 
private citizen organizations on his own 
time, has devoted virtually all his after- 
work hours to development of new f- zil- 
ities for boaters, water skiers, swimmers, 
and fishermen. 

Recently Jim Malloy’s friends in Colo- 
rado boating organizations recommend- 
ed Lim for the Denver Post's gallery of 
fame as Colorado's No. 1 sportsman for 
1959. 

On August 29 Jim Malloy was saluted 
in the Post's gallery of fame for his “suc- 
cessful efforts to have Cherry Creek Res- 
ervoir developed as a State recreation 
area,” 
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The Post said: 

Even before this project wns completed 
Malicy was working toward the opening of 
Other recreation sites, and some of them have 
been or will be opened to the public soon. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a letter of appreciation from 
Jim Maloy's friends to the Denver Post 
be printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter, 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Mr; Car, QUEAL, 
The Denver Post, INC, 
Denver, Colo. 

Drar Ma. Surat: We are writing this letter 
in appreciation of a Colorado and Denver 
Citizen who we feel should because of his 
Personal accomplishments in the last 4 years 
in the field of recreational development for 
the people of Colorado be given public recog- 
nition. 

We refer to R. James Malloy, a respected 
member of practically every boating arid 
Wildlife organization in the State and who 
Some 4 years ago was the first person to start 
& crusade to impound water behind Cherry 
Creek Reservoir. His and our dream was 
Culminated this summer when the State 
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Parks and recreation department opened this 


area for the people of Colorado. 


Because of the hundreds of letters he 


‘Wrote to Federal agencies, State officials, and 
to the Colorado congressional delegation, and 
the many personal conferences with all con- 
cerned in pursult of his dream that this area 
should be fully developed as a recreational 
area, he can truly be called the father of 
the Cherry Creek recreational development. 

Coincidently with the Cherry Creek project, 
he had his sights on other recreational areas 
that he felt should be made available to the 
People of Colorado. After 2 years of nego- 
tlation, on April 24 of this year, he personally 
negotiated a contract and agreement with 
the Denver Water Board to open Antero Res- 
ervoir for boating and boat fishing only, with 
Checsman, Gross, and Eleven Mlle Reservoirs 
to follow next year. The operating contract 
between the Denver Water Board and the 
State parks and recreation department was 
Signed on July 28, 1959, and Antero Reser- 
voir should be opened for public use no later 
than August 15,1959. As a result of his ef- 
forts, future years will see thousands of Colo- 
rado families enjoying these areas. For years 
in his talks before boating and wildlife or- 
Eanizations he has stres: and pleaded for 
More effective planning and use of Colorado's 
Outdoor recreation resources. A recent state- 
ment we heard him make is: “Boating, 
fishing, camping. hiking, skiing, and hun- 
Creds of other recreational opportunities can 
and must be wisely developed so that present 
and future Coloradams can more fully en- 
Joy their own State—the greatest State in the 
Union.” In collaboration with Harold La- 
throp, State director, parks and recreation 
department. and at the request of Senator 
Dunkley, of Denver, be wrote Colorado's 
boating bill which was passed by the last 
general assembly. He is a hunter, fisherman, 
bonter, and water skier. We feel that he can 
be called Colorado's No, I sportsman and 
bonter. 

He ts a supervisory official of the U.S. Bu- 
reau of Reclamation and he has accomplished 
these things on his personal time without 
aac remuneration from any organiza- 

on. ; 

We feel that he Is a credit to the State of 
Colorndo and the U.S. Bureau of Reclamation 
who employ his services. 

Because of his aggressive leadership 
throughout the years, we recomimend him to 


you fcr proper public recognition and your 
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newspapers “Hall of Fame“ as Colorado's 
No. 1 Sportsman for 1959. 
Sincerely, 

Patrick W. Chamberlain, Representing 
the Rocky Mountain Boat Racing 
Club, Inc., Arvada, Colo; Gene Wen- 
zinger, Representing the Riviera Lake 
Boating Club, Denver Colo.; Paul L. 
St. Onge, Representing the Outboard 
Boating Club of Metropolitan Denver, 
Denver, Colo.; Robert T. Roath, Repre- 
senting the Mile Hi Boat Racing Club, 
Denver, Colo; James B. Jurgens, 
Representing the Inboard Association, 
Denver, Colo.; C. N. Centers, Com- 
mander, U.S. Coast Guard, Fiotilia 
No. 2012, Denver, Colo; Leon 8. 
Brunner, Jr.. Representing the Metro- 
politan Wildlife Association, Engie- 
wood, Colo.; Wilfred Howard, Jr., 
Representing the Denver Municipal 
Boating Association, Denver, Colo.; 
John L. Shumaker, Representing the 
Satiboat Association, Littleton, Colo.; 
Tris Calomino, Representing the 
Calomino Marine Co. and Past Presi- 
dent, Marine Dealers Association, 
Denver, Colo. 


The Authoritative Story of Genocide in 
Tibet by Communist China 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WALTER H. JUDD - 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include an editorial from the New York 
Times of June 7, 1959, and an epochal 
document on Communist genocide in 
Tibet prepared under the auspices of the 
International Commission of Jurists un- 
der the leadership of the distinguished 
senior advocate of the Supreme Court 
of India. It tells in sober terms a story 
of naked barbarism by the Chinese 
Communists seldom equaled in history, 
Is the world to pass by on the other side? 
If so, the United Nations will move a Iong 
step along the road to failure followed 
by the League of Nations when it ignored 
or merely deplored the Japsnese mili- 
tarists’ aggression in Manchuria in 1931 
and Mussolini’s assault on Ethiopia a few 
years later. 

The test is not of Red China; it long 
ago revealed its true character and ob- 
jectives to all except the willfully blind. 
The test is of ourselves and the other 
free nations and peoples of the world. 


- Are we content to be next? 


The editorial and the report follow: 
[From the New York Times, June 7, 1959] 
à GENOCIDE IN TIBET 

The International Commission of Jurists, 
under the chairmanship of a distinguished 
Indian lawyer, can hardly be called a propa- 
ganda organ. Its findings should be accurate 
and impartial. After an exhaustive 2-month 
study of the Red Chinese assault on Tibet it 
has made ready its report for the United Na- 
tións and its appeal to jurists throughout 
the world. 

The Peiping regime, it has found, has 
adopted o systematic policy that constitutes 
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an attempt to destroy the national, ethnic, 
and religious group of Tibetans by killing 
members of the group and by causing serious 
bodily and mental harm. The Commission 
estimates the number of those killed thus 
far at 65,000. 

This is a forthright charge of genocide and 
the Commission cites the United Nations 
Convention of 1948 as having been violated. 
Haying brought such an indictment, the 
Commission calls upon the United Nations to 
take appropriate action and upon jurists 
throughout the world to help the Tibetan 
people in their struggie for freedom and 
Justice. 

In this Instance the case of Tibet has been 
placed in a somewhat different light from 
that of most previous discussion. The 
emphasis, hitherto, has been largely political, 
with attention given to Red China's viola- 
tion of the pledges of autonomy for Tibet 
and the attack on individual liberty. 

The Commission broadens the whole base 
of the outrage. It is seen as a deliberate at- 
tack upon a whale people, a specific culture, 
and a human as well as political structure. 
The methods are simply mass murder and 
organized suppression. The Commission is 
trying to defend the right of peoples not 
merely to be free but actually to stay alive. 

It is dificult to see how the United Na- 
tions can, in honor, ignore such a report. 
Certainly it must be taken into account 
whenever there is any discussion of the 
status of the Red Chinese regime among 
civilized nations. 7 
SUMMARY oF A Report oN TIBET SUBMITTED 

TO THE INTERNATIONAL COMMISSION ON 

Junists BY SHRI PURSHOTTAM TRIKAMDAS, 

SENIOR ADVOCATE, SUPREME COURT OF INDIA 
PRESS CONFERENCE ADDRESS 


1. When the uprising took place in Tibet, 
we in the International Commission of 
Jurists were obviously concerned with de- 
velopments taking place there. The Com- 
mission’s main concern is with the legal 
aspects of the situation in Tibet in connec- 
tion with (a) the interpretation of the posi- 
tion of Tibet under international law; (b) 
human rights to the extent that fundamental 
rights and freedoms of the people of Tibet 
are systematically violated or affected; (c) 
the threats of the events in Tibet to the 
rule of law and intcrnational peace. 

2. The International Commission of Jurists 
has not yet commented on the situation in 
Tibet because it was anxicus to make certain 
of the facts of the case. I was asked by the 
Commission to investigate the matter on the 
spot and especially the legal and human 
rights aspects of the case. It was with this 
mandate that I organized a team of experts 
to examine closely and objectively, as law- 
yers, the Tibetan situation: After 2 months 


-of work, we have completed the preliminary 


part of the investigation. We have collected 
documents, interviewed people and reliable 
witnesses from Tibet, and studied the events 
as reported by the press and radio, including 
the Chinese press and radio. These mate- 
rials have been turned over to the Interna- 
tional Commission of Jurists. They have 
been examined and scrutinized. On the basis 
of this, the Commission has taken certain 
decisions, and I have been asked by the 
Commission to convey those decisions to 
you. i 

3. I would first like to give you some idea 
of the results of our investigation. The 
situation In Tibet has evoked widespread 
concern and sympathy all over the world. 
The understandable exception to this are 
the Soviet dominated countries and the 
Communist parties in Asia and elsewhere, 

What is happening in Tibet is reminiscent 
of the conquest by some -European coume 
tries and domination over Asian and African 
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people on the plea of bringing progress in 
those lands, described by complacent persons 
as the “white man's burden.” In a sense it 
reminds one of the brutal suppression in 
Hungary. Unfortunate Tibet is presented 
at the same time with forced progress and 
brutai suppression at the hands of the 
Chinese Government, 

4. It is not necessary to go very far into 
the historical background of Tibet beyond 
stating that from 1912 to 1950 Tibet was 
virtually an independent country} No 
Chinese writ ran in Tibet: there was no 
Chinese law, no Chinese judge, no Chinese 
policemen on the street corner; there was 
no Chinese newspaper, no Chinese soldier, 
and even no representative of the Chinese 
Government. 

5. In 1950 China assured India that China 
had no intention of incorporating Tibet Into 
China by force or otherwise and was willing 
to negotiate with Tibet regarding the future 
relationship of Tibet with China. Buta few 
weeks later the invasion of Tibet took 
place—on October 7, 1950. On October 19, 
1950, Chamdo In eastern Tibet was captured 
and on the 24th Peiping announced that the 
forces had been ordered to advance into 
Tibet “to free 3 million Tibetans from im- 
perlalist oppression.” 

6. As a result of the Invasion, In December 
1950 the Dalai Lama moved with his Cabinet 
to Yatung near the Sikkim frontiers where 
he remained until August 1951. In the 
meantime a Tibetan delegation had pro- 
ceeded to Peiping for negotiations as a result 
of which an agreement was signed on May 
23, 1951, which is popularly known as the 
17-point agreement. Its main features were: 

(1) Chineses armies were to be allowed to 
enter Tibet for consolidating national 
defense. 

(2) Tibetan people were entitied to re- 
gional autonomy under the leadership of 
Central Peoples Government. 

(3) The Central Government were not to 
alter the existing political system or the 
status and functiohs and powers of the Dalai 

a. 

(4) Policy of religious freedom was to be 
carried out and religious. beliefs, customs 
were to be respected and Lamas and mon- 
asteries were to be protected. 

(5) Language and school system, agricul- 
ture, and economy were to be gradually de- 
veloped and no reforms were to be carried 
out by compulsion. 

(6) While the Chinese were to handle ex- 
ternal relations Tibet would be free to have 
commercial and trading relations with 
neighboring countries. 


(7) The Chinese Government would set up 
a military and administrative committee, in 
which “patriotic" local personnel would be 
absorbed, for the implementation of the 
agreement. 

7. The dismemberment of Tibet took place 
in 1931, the Dalai Lama being left with au- 
thority only in the western portions of Tibet 
but with a Chinese general exercising effec- 
tive control. In September 1954 the Dalal 
Lama and the Panchen Lama were Invited 
to Pelping where they attended a meeting of 
the state council, at which they had to sub- 
mit to a number of decisions, including the 
formation of a preparatory committee for 
the autonomous region of Tibet. 

8. Two years latcr, in 1956, Mr, Chou En- 
lal assured Mr. Nehru that China did not 
consider Tibet as a province of China, but as 
an autonomous region. He also sald that it 
Was absurd for anyone to imagine that China 
was going to force communism on Tibet, 
though reforms would come progressively. 
They proposed, however, to postpone the re- 
forms for a considerable time. About that 
time the Dalal Lama was in India, and Mr. 
Nehru conveyed these assurances to him. 
> 9. In 1957 Mr. Mao Tse-tung in his so- 
called hundred flowers speech sald that re- 
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forms in Tibet would not be Introduced dur- 
ing the period 1958-62 and that the intro- 
duction of proposed reforms would depend 
on the wishes of the Tibetan people. 

This In brief Is the historical background. 

10. After the 1950 aggression and the 1951 
agreement, the people of Tibet have insisted 
that Tibet should continue to enjoy the same 
internal autonomy.as before, while the Chi- 
nese talked of limited regional autonomy 
within the framework of the Chinese Consti- 
tution. The Chinese persistent effort has 
been to incorporate Tibet as an integral part 
of China, 

Let us now turn to what happened in Tibet 
from 1951 onward. 

11. It is stated by Tibetan sources that 
goon after 1951 the first impact of Chinese 
control was felt in the feverish construction 
of roads and highways. The labor for this 
work was Tibctan men, women, and children, 
laymen and monks, many of them forcibly 
drafted for the work. It is alleged that up 
to 200,000 were forced into thete labor proj- 
ects and about one-fourth of them are said 
to have died from the cold weather, hunger 
and fatigue. As one witness reported: “The 
financial and physical losses sustained by our 
people were great. By building the gigantic 
roads the economic loss sustained goes into 
thousands of acres of agricultural land. The 
Chinese destroyed agricultural lands, irriga- 
tion systems and ancient consolidated hold- 
ings by indiscriminately using the tracks in 
the name of highway priority. Numerous 
religious monuments, shrines, Mani walls and 
even houses of poor peasants that were in 
the path of the highway or road were de- 
stroyed.” The systematic destruction of 
religious monuments and shrines for propa- 
gating communism will be dealt with later. 
The destruction of these and forcing the 
monks to forced labor shocked the Tibetans 
tremendously. 

12. There is no doubt that since 1952 there 
has been large-scale Chinese immigration 
into Tibet, particularly in the northeast and 
eastern areas. According to reliable sources, 
about 5 million Chinese have already been 
settled in Tibet and some 4 million more are 
going to be settled. The present population 
of Tibet is estimated at 3 million people. 
The Tibetans naturally feel that as a result 
of this vast settlement of Chinese in Tibet, a 
complete destruction of Tibetan identity will 
be brought about in the foreseeable future. 
The Chinese immigrants have been brought 
into Tibet ostensibly for the purpose of 
bringing wastelands under cultivation but 
actually the immigration was followed by 
large-scale confiscation of lands and build- 
ings belonging to monasteries and private 
persons, by levies of special taxes on every- 
thing the Tibetan possessed—and here the 
monasteries were discriminated against and 
subjected to exorbitant taxation—and the 
depletion of decades-old granarles which af- 
fected the most fundamental sensibilities of 
the Tibetans who regarded them as a reli- 
gious-like symbol of pride and sign of pros- 
perity. 

13. The efforts by the Chinese to destroy 
systematically private trade and commerce 
will not be described in detall here but will 
be included in the final report. The de- 
struction of religious freedom however re- 
quires mention. Through the Chinese press, 
which became firmly entrenched as the sole 
source of press information in Tibet, a pre- 
cise and deliberate campaign has been con- 
ducted against the Buddhist religion and the 
lamas, and against Buddha himself. I would 
like to quote from a Chinese controlled news- 
piper published in the Tibetan language: 
1 Dally, page 2, dated November 22, 

“To believe in religion is fruitless, Relig- 
ion is the instrument of autocratic feudal 
lords and religion works home no benefits 
whatever to the people. To explain this we 
trace the historical background of the origin 
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of the Buddhism. The founder of Buddhism 
was Sakya Muni, son of the King Sudodhana 
of India. His kingdom was very aggressive 
among all the Indian kingdoms of the time. 
It always used to invade the small kingdoms. 
It was during the reign of Sakya Muni, his 
subjects revolted against him and later other 
small kingdoms also rose against him spon- * 
taneously. As they attacked Sakya Muni 
he accepted the defeat but escaped amidst 
the fighting. Since there was no other way 
out for him he wandered into the forests. 
Having founded Buddhism he brought about 
a pessimism and idleness in the minds of the 
people, weakening thelr courage, and thus 
reached his goal of redomination over them. 
This fact is recorded in the history.” 

Those who know of the life of Buddha will 
see the clear Intent of the press campaign. 

14. Our information Indicates that this 
attack on religion was combined with a 
systematic religious persecution, We have 
evidence of instances and cases where the 
heads of monnsterſes have been killed, im- 
prisoned, publicly humiliated. One case in 
our files, for instance, refers to a very highly 
respected lama who was stripped, dragged 
with a rope over rocky terrain, as a result of 
which he died, his abdomen being ripped 
open by the dragging. In the Kham Prov- 
ince alone 250 monasteries were destroyed; 
cases have been reported of head lamas be- 
ing dragged to death by horses, and a fairly 
large number sent as prisoners to concentra- 
tion camps in China. Of seven leading 
lamas charged with offences which fit into 
the general scheme of attack on religion, 
only one—Zongsar Khentse Rimpoche— 
escaped to India. The others have all becn 
executed or are now in prison. 

15.. From the beginning of the occupation 
in 1950, the process of indoctrination began. 
A number of front organizations for youths, 
women, and workers were set up. Several 
thousand persons were sent to Peiping for 
training in Communist ideology. 

16. A curious offshoot of this indoctrina- 
tion was the Mimang movement, a people's 
movement which started in Lhasa. Resist- 
ance to Communist occupation found its first 
expression in village meetings called by the 
Communists as part of their indoctrination 
and propaganda campaigns in 1952, At 
these mectings anti-Communist resolutions 
were passed and thus began a national re- 
sistance movement which became known as 
the Mimang movement and which spread all 
over Tibet. Its chief aim became the revoca- 
tion of the 17-point agreement. This move- 
ment had the support of the Lukhwanga and 
Lobsang Tasic (Lama), the two prime minis- 
ters. The Chinese became alarmed and 
Mimang was ordered to be suppressed, Its 
leaders were arrested. The Dalai Lama was 
forced to demote the Prime Ministers, 
although they continued to function as 
ministers. Mr. Lukhwanga left Tibet in 1057 
and has since been in India. 


17. All this led to tremendous dlecontent 
and by the middle of 1956 risings began in 
the Khampa area situated within the juris- 
diction of the Chamdo liberation committee, 
one of the three administrative areas sct 
up after the 1950 occupation. This resistance 
spread to several areas and, so far as our 
information goes, is still quite active in the 
eastern areas, although it secms to have 
been suppressed in the arens round about 
Lhasa. Since the rebel area is mountainons 
and difficult terrain for the army to operate 
in, large-scale aerial bombing has been re- 
sorted to. In the accessible parts veritable 
terror has been let loose on the population. 
Nollable estimates of the persons killed come 
to about 65,000. The number of persons de- 
ported is stated to be about 20,000, These 
figures include the recent massacres in and 
around Lhasa. It is reliably reported that 
after the suppression of the rising in Lhasa 
all males between the ages of 15 and 60 have ' 
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been removed from the city to some unknown 
destination, 

12. Coming now to the recent incidents in 
Lhasa, which ultimately led to the flight 
Of the Dalal Lama, a little background to 
the immediate flareup may be useful. A 
number of incidents had happened in the 
last 2 years when high personages, believed 
not to be sympathetic to the Chinese, were 
invited to parties by the military com- 


Manders. These were either killed or im- 
Priconed. This became widely: known in 
Tibet: 


19, On March 9,.1959, the Dalal Lama re- 
ceived an invitation from the local military 
Commender to attend a cultural program 
at the military headquarters. He was asked 
to come unsccompanied by any of his min- 
isters or his bodyguard, a most unusual re- 
quest, In vlew of the stories mentioned 
aboye, as soon as the news of the Inyitation 
became known, a large number of people 
surrounded the Norbulinga Palace, where the 
Dalai Lama was in residence, This happened 
on the 10th, All the ministers except one 
guthered in the palace, the exception being 
a minister who was considered to be pro- 
Chinese and who was prevented by the peo- 
ple from entering the palace. 

20. One Phakpale, who brought the invita- 
tion and was considered to be a Chinese 
stooge, was killed by the mob Mm the street 
und a few thousand people marched to the 
Indian and the Nepalese consulates dragging 
the body of this person and proclaiming, 
“We are not under Chinese rule; we want 
independence.” f 

21. The Dalal Lama asked the people to 

calm and announced that he would not 
go to the show. In spite of this, the people 
Continued to stny round the palace through- 
Out the night of the 10th. 

22. On March 11, 1959, a meeting of all 
Government officials was called at the palace. 
A few pro-Chinese officials did not attend, 
and a proclamation was issued in the name 
of the Cabinet that Tibet was independent. 
Among the Cabinet Ministers present at the 
meeting were Surkhang, Neushar, Gastang, 
and Shasur. 

These gentiemon are at present in India 
With the Dalai Lama. 

23. On March 12, 1959, a meeting was held 
at Shol, below the Potala Palace. Practically 
the whole population of Lhasa seem to have 
been present. At this meeting it was de- 
Clded to prepare dccuments regarding the 
claim of independence. A letter was sent to 
Mr. Shnkabpa, which never renched him, 
Mentioning these facts, and he was asked 
to uungunce to the world the facts of the 

nese oppression and the decision of 
the Tibetan people regarding Independence. 
This mecsting was almost In continuous ses- 
ron between the 12th and 17th of March, 
and the people gathered entirely unarmed. 


After nightfall two shells were fired on the 


Palace, but fell In an artificial Iaxe in front 
Gf the palace. Machineguns and fring of 
arms were heard. At 10:30 p.m, and there- 
After the Dalai Lama and some of his party 
Which arrived in India left the palace one 
by one. 

24. The shells were evidently fired by the 
Chinese as a warning in the hope of getting 
the’ Dajal to eurrencer, but nothing bap- 
Pened on the 18th, On the erly morning 
Of the 19th at 1 am. a serious bombard- 
Ment of the palace began. The Chinese were 
evidently not aware that the Dalat Lama had 
left 24 houra earlier. This bombardment 
completely destroyed the pulnce and the city 
Was also preatly damogsd. The estimated 
loss Of lite is about 20000 persons, I am 
informed that there were sufficiont Chinese 
troops in Lhasa at the time who could have 
token perhaps milder action, but the con- 
Umusiis beunbardment was intended to strike 
lerror among tae people. 
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25, Since in spite of the bombardment. 
the Dalai Lama did not come out and sur- 
render, the Chinese then suspected that 
the Dalai Lama had left and, as a result, 
numerous aerial search parties were sent. 
These planes, flying low, machinegunned 
groups of people wherever seen. This was 
done indiscriminately In many places on 
the possible escape routes of the Dalai Lama 
in the hope that the groups so attacked 
might consist of the Dalal Lama’s party. 

26. From the facts stated above the fol- 
lowing conclusions may be drawn: 

(a) From 1950 onward as a result of 
Chinese aggression a practically independent 
country is being turned by force into a 
province of China and the struggle of the 
Tibetans has been to regain their inde- 
pendence. i 

(b) Even the terms of the 17-point agree- 
ment of 1951, guaranteeing broad autonomy 
to Tibet as mentioned ‘above, have been 
consistently disregarded. 

(e) There has been arbitrary confiscation 
of property belonging to monasteries, pri- 
vate individuals, and Tibetan Government. 

(d) Freedom of religion has been and is 
denied to the Tibetans. The Chinese au- 
thorities have been attempting to destroy 
the Buddhist religion of the Tibetans. and 
their faith and also their monasteries, 
shrines, and monuments. A large-scale pol- 
icy of Communist Indoctrination and an 
abusive antireligious propaganda have also 
400 The Tibetans have been denied free- 
dom of information. à 

(t) There has also been a systematic pol- 
icy of killing, imprisonment, and deporta- 
tion of those opposed to the regime. Ac- 
cording to reliable sources the total number 
of persons so far fallen victims to the mass 
Killing amounts to a colossal total of 65,000. 

27. The above events establish that there 
has been a deliberate violation of funda- 
rental human rights. There is also a prima 
facie case that on the part of the Chinese 
there has been an attempt to destroy the 
national, ethical, racial, and religious. group 
of Tibetans as such by killing members ot 
the group and by causing serious bodily and 
mental harm to members of the group. 
These acts constitute the crime of genocide 


under the genocide convention of the United 


Nations of 1948. 

28. Upon examination of the material sub- 
mitted by our Investigating committee, of 
which the above is only a short summary, 
the International Commission of Jurists has 
decided: 

(a) To publish a preliminary report, with 
all relevant documents and commentaries, 
and to distribute it as widely as pocsible. 

(b) To communicate the report to the 
United Nations and other interested interna- 
tlonal organizations and agencies, requesting 
them to initiate such action as they might 
consider appropriate, 

(c) To distribute the report to bar and 
other legal associations and faculties cf law, 
requesting that they give it immediate 
publicity and support. 

(d) To invite the investigating committee 
previously established to expand its activi- 
tics under the name “Legal Inquiry Com- 
mittee on Tibet” and to continue to collect 
and obtain evidence in the form of docu- 
ments, interviews, commentaries, and state- 
ments for the preparation of the final report. 

(ey To examine all such evidence cbtained 
by this committee and from other sources 
and to take appropriate action thereon and 
in particular to determine whether the crime 
of genocide—for which already there is strong 
presumption—tis established and, in that 
case, to initiate such action as envisaged by 
the Genocide Convention of 1£48 and by the 
Charter of the United Nations for suppres- 
sion of these acts and appropriate redress: 


launched. Pi 
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(f) To call upon the lawyers and jurists 
of the world to express their solldarity with 
and to support actively the work undertaken 
by the International Commission of Jurists 
to help the Tibetan people in thelr struggle 
for freedom and justice. 


Telegram From Joe Jenness, National 
Rural Electric Cooperative Associa- 
tion 2 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD M. SIMPSON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania. Mr, 
Speaker, on September 12, 1969, I in- 
serted in the Recorp a letter that I had 
directed to the Honorable Clyde T. Elis, 
general manager of the National Rural 
Electric Cooperative Association. At 
that time I promised to insert Mr. Ellis’ 
reply in the Record. To date I have 
received no reply from Mr. Ellis; but 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorn, I am pleased to 
include a copy of a telegram that I have 
received from Mr. Joe Jenness, acting 
general manager of the above-mentioned 
association. 

The telegram follows: 

WASHINGTON, D. C., September 14. 1959. 
Hon, RICHARD M. SIMPSON, 
U.S. House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C.: 

The CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of September 14 
carries in the Appendix a statement by you 
and the reproduction of what purports to be 
& letter from you: to Clyde T. Ellis, general 
mansger of this association. To date we 
have not received the letter, but, assuming 
the copy in the Recorn is correct, we hasten 
to answer it, 

Mr, Ellis is at present accompanying a 
Senate delegation on an inspection tour of 
hydroelectric power installations in Russia. 
He did not have an opportunity to see or 
know of the letter you inserted in the 
RECORD. 

The “rumors” to which you refer have 
absolutely no basis in fact and are com- 
pletely false. It seems to us that the “spirit 
of fair piay“ to which you repeatedly refer 
in four letter would have been better 
served had you attempted to investigate 
the rumors“ before you became an instru- 
ment for spreading them further, We see 
nothing ‘fair’ about your letter and the 
{innuendoes it contains, or the manner in 
which you mnde it public before we had 
even had a chance to see it, much less 
answer. 

This is not a partisan organization. Im- 
bers of both political parties meke up its 

1embership, its employees, and its hoard of 
directors. Weare deeply appreciative of the 
support for rural electrification which indi- 
vidual Congressmen of both parties have ex- 
tended. In like manner, we regret and de- 
plore the fact that at present a few Con- 
gressmen, notably those who have repenat- 
ediy voted enginst measures supported by 
rural electric systems, seem bent on smear- 
ing this association snd Its employees, The 
creation and circulation of the unfounded 
„rumors“ to which you refer seems to be a 
case in point. 

We are not going to “loan” any employee 
to any candidate, Republican or Democratic, 
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Neither are we going to grant a leave of ab- 
sence for any such political purpose, nor in 
any other way permit or condone anything 
similar to the rumors“ which you say you 
have heard. I hope this is sufficiently clear. 
We hope you will immedintely follow through 
on your promise to insert this reply in the 
RECORD. 
Jor JENNESS, 
Acting General Manager. 


Colorado Wheat Farmers Organize To 
Dispose of Crop Surpluses 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN A. CARROLL 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. CARROLL. Mr. President, 20,000 
Colorado wheat farmers are doing some- 
thing about crop surpluses. 

They have organized a marketing or- 
ganization called the Colorado Wheat 
Administrative Committee, with head- 
quarters at 1636 Welton Street in Denver, 
and managed by a Colorado wheat 
farmer, Ted Fiedler. 

The committee of Colorado wheat 
farmers has joined with similar groups 
in Kansas and Nebraska to form the 
Great Plains Wheat Market Develop- 
ment Association, which has estaBlished 
sales offices all over the world in an effort 
to market Great Plains wheat. 

The farmers tax themselves one-half 
cent per bushel of wheat to promote sales 
of their wheat in foreign markets. 

Colorado wheat farmers deserve high 
recognition for their initiative and en- 
terprise in approaching the wheat dis- 
posal problem through their own private 
marketing organization, supported by a 
self-imposed tax. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix of 
the Record an article by Bill Miller on 
Colorado wheat farmers which appeared 
2 ve Rocky Mountain News of Denver, 

olo. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: : 

STATE WHEAT FARMERS TURN SALESMEN 

(By Eill Miller) 

Colorado's wheat farmers, more than 20,000 
of them, are taxing themselves and using 
the money to develop new markets for thelr 
product. 

They have joined farmers In Nebraska and 
Kansas and have opened sales offices in scv- 
eral forclgn countries. 

In an all-out effort to help themselves, the 
farmers have decided they must become 
salesmen, diplomats, and \public relations 
experts if they are to continue courting their 
first love—quality wheat. 

These are strange and new roles the farm- 


ers are playing * * roles that the general 


population, especially city dwellers, will have 
difficulty associating with the farmer, 
MENTAL PICTURE 
For the city dweller nurtures a mental 
Picture of the farmer in patched oycralls 
and strawhat with outstretched hand to- 
ward Washington. 
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Thus the farmer has been caricatured by 
cartoonists in the public press. 

“The Government pays them for all the 
wheat they grow and for keeping land 
out of productivity. And those surplus 
crops * * * the Government keeps buying 
them and then has to pay for storage." 

This is a popular lament, a litany that 
has been chanted over and over again, a 
complaint that is justified. 

No one realizes it more than the farmer. 


IN REAL TROUDLE 


As one eastern Colorado wheat farmer 
put it: 

“Hell, it's. getting so I'm afraid to walk 
down the street. I get the feeling that peo- 
ple are pointing their fingers at me and 
blaming me personally for everything from 
surpluses to high taxes to the cold war with 
Russia.” 

Farmers and the various associations they 
belong to, do a lot of bickering and squab- 
bling among themselves. But they all agree 
on one thing. 

The American farmer, especially the wheat 

farmer, is in real trouble. 
- “We are caught in a bind,” another farmer 
explained. “Ten years ago we were getting 
$2.50 for a bushel of wheat and I could buy 
a tractor for $1,900, Now I’m getting $1.70 
for a bushel of wheat and it would cost me 
$2,600 to buy the same kind of tractor.” 

Statistics compiled by the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture ilustrate what this farmer 
was talking about. 

During 1947-49, the average Colorado 
wheat farmer, according to the Department, 
was realizing a 13.7 percent return on his 
investment. Last year that percentage had 
dropped to 3.3 percent. 

His hourly earning was $3.34. Last year 
his earning dropped to $1.23 an hour. 

“Yet many people insist we are getting rich 
by living off the Government,” this farmer 
said. “Understand, we are not going around 
in rags, but a good many of us are living off 
our tax depreciation schedule. It’s just a 
question of how long we can continue.” 


A BILLION BUSHELS 


Collectively, U.S. wheat farmers grow a 
billion bushels of wheat each year. Right 
now, there are approximately 2.3 billion 
‘bushels in storage, 

The annual U.S, consumption of wheat is 
approximately one-half billion bushels and 
another 1C0 million bushels are used for feed 
and seed. 

Thus, if all American farmers stopped 
raising wheat, the surplus in storage would 
carry the country for 2 to & yoars, 

Why not do this? 

The answer is, thousands of American 
farmers would be bankrupt. The enusing 
chaos would be felt by all Americans, 

And from the wheat farmer: 

“We are proud of our occupation. That's 
all many of us know—how to grow the best 
hard wheat in the world.” 

Despite an acreage allotment program, 
which has cut acreage devoted to wheat 
growing by one-third, farmers produce more 
wheat than ever, This is because the farmer 
has increased his per-acre yield from 12 to 
24 bushels, 

THEY CAN'T STOP 

Thus the farmer, to make inroads on the 
surplus that plagues him and all of America, 
must either grow Ices or sell more. 

“And we sure don't want to stop growing 
wheat,” a farmer in the Julesburg arca ex- 
plained. “That's all we can grow out here. 
Sure, we can play around with sorghums and 
millet and oats, but we're lucky Lf we can 
brenk even on that kind of crop. 

Realizing this, the Great Plains farmers 
are determined to develop additional mar- 
kets, to show the world’s population how to 
eat wheat, to And new uses for wheat in the 
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United States and, most important to many, 
to acquaint Americans with his problems. 

“We simply have to do a better public re- 
lations job,“ a farm leader explained. 

Colorado farmers are taxing themselves 
one-half cent on every bushel of wheat thoy 
sell to launch this public relations program. 

And they have established offices in Europe, 
South America, and Asia, staffed the offices 
with experts in the hopes of finding new 
customers In the world market. 


Annual Report to Constituents by Hon. 
Stuyvesant Wainwright, of New York 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STUYVESANT WAINWRIGHT 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, 
this is my seventh annual report from 
Washington to Long Island. I submit 
this report at the end of each session so 
that our people may have a public ac- 
counting. With your permission, Mr. 
Speaker, I will address myself directly to 
the men and women of Suffolk and Nas- 
sau Counties. 

This was a year of contrast. This was 
a big-spending Congress. It had heavy 
Democratic majorities in both Houses. 
The administration under President 
Eisenhower's leadership wished to steer 
a moderate course. The President's 
philosophy was to pay for the Nation's 
spending rather than forever ignore the 
national debt, Congress, not deterred 
by the President’s position, paid little 
heed. To me it was encouraging to note 
the thousands upon thousands of letters 
and cards that poured into congressional 
offices protesting big spending. 

This Congress has not been all nega- 
tive. There are certain positive factors. 
For example, Hawaii was ushered in a3 
our 50th State. This was an historic 
vote. In the field of foreign aid Con- 
gress gave the President a strong bill. 
Undoubtedly the subject of most public 
interest was labor legislation, 

In my report last year I mentioned 
that the 85th Congress failed to give the 
American people a much needed labor 
reform bill. This year the President 
signed a measure essentially similar to 
the one for which I voted, the Griffin- 
Landrum bill. This will, we hope, be an 
effective stop to labor gangsterism. It 
may permit democracy within the Amer- 
ican labor movement. Because of my 
vote in favor of the Griffin-Landrum la- 
bor bill certain. labor lenders on Long 
Island refused to allow me to address the 
rank and file members on Labor Day. 
President James Carey of the Electrical 
Workers Union wrote me a threatening 
letter. The leader of the Brotherhood of 
Railway and Steamship Clerks has indi- 
cated that he will seek to purge me in the 
next election because of my attempts to 
curb racketeering in the labor movement. 

Other important pieces of legislation 
were the housing and the public works 
bills. In regard to housing I suppo 
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the Federal Housing Administration pro- 
gram for Long Island. Building is an 
important part of our economy and must 
be sustained. The public works bill, the 
Pork barrel“ of Congress, contained a 
sum which I obtained for the continued 
dredging of Fire Island Inlet. On the 
Other hand, it also contained many mil- 
lions of dollars of unauthorized projects. 
Therefore, when the President vetoed the 
il, I supported his veto. This was the 
crucial test whereby the President's ban- 
ners were upheld by one single vote. 

While evidence mounts daily that 
crime is on the increase, particularly in 
the major cities, Democratic leaders in 
Congress refused to cooperate with the 
Eisenhower administration in providing 
funds for the research and correction of 
this tragedy facing the American scene. 

ermore, one of our supreme ad- 
vantages over the Soviet type of govern- 
ment is protection under that great docu- 
Ment, the American Constitution, yet 
Congress failed to enact any new form 
of civil rights legislation at this session 
due to the fact that the Democratic lead- 
ership did not wish to offend the south- 
erners. 

As for public legislation introduced by 
me, the one that received the most com- 
ment on Long Island was H.R. 7575, de- 
Signed to restrict irresponsible trading 
on future prices of potatoes. I do not 

lieve that gambling of this kind is a 
Sound practice, especially when it in- 
volves the livelihood of the producing 
element in this country. Amongst other 
legislation I initiated were bills for the 
es ent of a Federal Advisory 
Council on the Arts; Federal grants for 
Studies of juyenile delinquency; an 
amendment to the Highway Act to pro- 
077 not less than a billion and a half for 

tate and defense highways; the 
encouragement of competition in pro- 
curement by the armed services; Ameri- 
can war damage claims, the assistance of 
Universities in marketing and retiring 
nds, and H.R. 3389 for the encourage- 
Ment of voluntary pension plans by self- 
employed individuals, 
P In addition to the bills which I haye 
e eñumerated, it was a pleasure to 
e convinced Congress to recognize 
oriches and Shinnecock Inlets as Fed- 
eral projects. The public works author- 
tion bill, which includes these proj- 
Lets. is still pending. Despite the re- 
Ported opposition of the New York State 
Park Commissioner, Robert Moses, I 
think that the program has a good 
ince of passage during the second ses- 
slon of Congress. In this same regard, 
certain articles which I have written 
about the “bridge which doesn’t go any- 
where”—across the Shinnecock Canal 
Might interest Park Commissioner Moses 

Supporting funds for the construction 
ot the approaches. The beach erosion 
Stabilization program is almost com- 
pleted and should be included in the 1961 
vi ng year for the budget. Our indi- 
N dual public works projects, such as 
oe Harbor, Port Jefferson Harbor, 

© Federal channel in the Great South 

. Brown’s River, and many others, 
Were reviewed by Col. Charles Duke, the 
new Army District Engincer. He made 
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his first tour of Long Island as my guest 
early this summer. 

In the important field of mail service 
we added 10 new post offices and 3 new 
branch offices to the facilities of the 
congressional district. The branch office 
located in the Central Islip State Hos- 
pital should receive special note as this 
one turned into a personal battle with 
the Post Office Department which we 
were luckily able to win. We have ex- 
tended rural free delivery to Manorville 
and improved services at Center 
Moriches, Port Jefferson, and Sayville. 
The continued growth of Long Island re- 
quires the continued expansion of these 
necessary postal facilities. 

During the course of the past 7 years 
this report has served as a barometer in 
terms of predicting the economic future, 
These reports have been highly accurate, 
including a prediction of the slump of 
late 1957 and 1958. A significant factor 
in this favorable outlook is the alloca- 
tion of many millions of dollars as our 
portion of national defense contracts. 
I have continually required the Defense 
Department to certify that Long Island 
get its adequate share of defense con- 
tract allocations. However, we also re- 
ceived more than a million dollars in 
house and home agency aid. ane. sona: 

f£ Huntington, as a 2 g 
the beneficiary of over $600,000 for urban 
renewal. Perhaps not so pleasant an 
aspect of continued expansion and 
prosperity is demonstrated by the num- 
ber of housing complaints handled this 
year. Many dozens of these cases were 
referred to my office, and I am happy 
to report that the vast majority have 
been successfully resolved. At the time 
of this report only 11 are still pending. 
ot all is success. Many years ago 
W oyster and the oyster from 
Long Island Sound provided incomes 
and good living to a large number of 
people. The oyster is being destroyed by 
the starfish. Congress can help eradi- 
cate this destruction to a national re- 
source, Yet, due almost exclusively to 
a lack of personal understanding on-the 
part of key people on the Merchant Ma- 
rine and Fisheries Committee, the meas- 
ure has been quietly and effectively 
pigeonholed. In the meantime the in- 
dustry perishes. 

The major time-consuming operation 
of a Member of Congress is not legisla- 
tion; it is the care of his constituents in 
terms of their individual requests. This 
office receives nearly 100 letters a day 
asking assistance on some matter or 
other. It is impossible for me to check 
out personally each letter. I read them 
all and make sure proper action is taken. 
This year we processed many hundreds 
of servicemen’s and military cases as well 
as an unusually large number of vet- 
erans’ problems. We have had over a 
thousand requests for different publica- 
tions, documents, and surveys. We have 
helped in the procurement of numerous 
visas and expedited over 200 passport 
and citizenship ca In addition, I 

ave held almos 
sar etituents who come to Washington to 
get action. ‘This means cutting e 

o personal events are wor men- 
ining First was my appointment to 
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the Foreign Affairs Committee. This 
senior group is always a most sought- 
after billet. Also, Speaker of the House 
Sam RAYBURN reappointed me to the 
Board of Visitors of the U.S. filitary 
Academy. ‘This is especially pleasing in 
that it is not customary to reappoint 
Republican Members to the Board. The 
merit of giving a comprehensive exami- 
nation for the service academies has 
proved its worth. A congressional dis- 
trict usually has one appointment to 
each service academy for a particular 
year. This year from the First Con- 
gressional District four of my applicants 
were appointed to the Air Force Acad- 
emy, three to the Naval Academy, two 
to the Military Academy at West Point, 
and five to the Merchant Marine Acad- 
emy. No other Member of Congress can 
boast this record. 

Finally, in an effort to keep the public 
informed as to events here in Washing- 
ton, I have continued to write a weekly 
news column. This is published as a 
public service in your local newspapers. 
Through the courtesy of the various 
Long. Island radio stations I have 
brought you a special radio report every 
Sunday. At my own expense the annual 
questionnaire was mailed out so that 
your views could be obtained. This re- 
port is distributed under similar condi- 
tions. In addition, some 30 special 
reports have been disseminated as events 
occur. Ihave held office hours in Hunt- 
ington, Long Island, and in Wainscott on 
alternate weekends so that those who 
cannot afford the trip to Washington 
can receive proper service. 

It has been a pleasure and an honor 
to serve you in Congress. I hope I shall 
continue to be able to render you these’ 
services. Your comments, suggestions, 
and criticisms are always welcome. No 
man is perfect, myself least of all. An 
effective democracy must involve, by its 
very nature, the interest and opinions 
of all its member citizens. g 

Mr. Speaker, I thank you for this 
portunity to address my annual report 
to the people of the First District of 
New York. = 


Legislation To Assist Areas Containing 
Large Portions of Federally Owned 


Property 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEM MILLER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. CLEM MILLER. Mr. Speaker, I 
wish to submit for the record the follow- 
ing resolution passed by the Board of 
Supervisors of Mendocino County, Calif., 
in support of legislation to assist such 
areas which contain large portions of 
federally owned property: ; 
Rersotvrion No. 3321 or THE BOARD OF SUPER- 

visors OF MENDOCINO COUNTY, CALIF., 

Unctne SUPPORT FOR CONGRESSIONAL BILLs 

S. 910, H.R. 5731, anD H.R. 6073 

Whereas counties generally are having 
great difficulty in raising revenues necessary 
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to meet obligations for oe required by 
expanding populations; an 

Whereas counties having considerable Fed- 
eral property within their jurisdictions fina 
it increasingly burdensome to raise revenue 
required for governmental purposes by rea- 
son of the reduced tax base resulting from 
said Federal ownership of property; and 

Whereas congressional bills S. 910, H.R. 
5731, and H.R. 6073 are aimed at and would 
help alleviate the inequities arising from 
such Federal ownership: Now, therefore, be It 

Kesolved by the Board of Supervisors of the 
County of Mendocino, State of California, 
That its congressional representatives be, 
and they are hereby, urged in their respective 
congressional chambers to support congres- 
sional bills S. 910, HR. 5731, and HR. 6073; 
be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
sent to Senator Cram. ENGLe, Senator THOMAS 
H. KUCHEL, and Congressman CLEM MILLER. 


Communists Talk Only When They Are 
Confident They Can Gain Something, 
and We Lose Something 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


or MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include an article by Mr. B. H. Ridder, 
president of Northwest Publications, 
Inc., which publishes, among other 
things, the daily newspapers in St. Paul 
and Duluth, Minn. This article ap- 
peared in the St. Paul Pioneer Press of 
July 17, 1959—before the Khrushchev 
visit had been announced, although we 
know now that the invitation had al- 
ready been extended. The analysis by 
Mr. Ridder, based on his conversations 
with informed and level-headed Euro- 
peans, was and is painfully accurate, 
showing again how the Soviets use 
talks, not to end the cold war, but to win 
another battle in it, Their unvarying 
objective is not to lessen the cause of 
tensions, which is their own expansion- 
ism, but to use the tensions to advance 
their own cause. After all, they created 


the tensions for that purpose.. They start - 


doing something, whether in Germany or 
the Middle East or Laos, which they have 
no right to start, in order to get us to 
make concessions which we have no rizht 
to make, in order perhaps to get them to 
stop doing what they had no business 
doing. It has been an obvious but alarm- 
ingly successful tactic. Why should they 
abandon it? 

Naturally they want talks: they may 
be able to win and they cannot lose. 
Why? Because we are still not trying 
to win. 

They are out to win a world; all we 
seem to want is to enjoy the world. 
Forces on the march regularly prevail 
over those seeking merely to hold a posi- 
tion—by giving parts of it away here and 
there. 

That was the fatal course pursued by 
Athens and by Carthage at the peak of 
their powcr. Philip of Macedon and 
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Cato and his cohorts of Rome not only 
defeated, they destroyed Athens and 
Carthage respectively; neither eyer came 
back. Is that to be the fate of the 
United States while we pursue comfort 
and the easy way that false prophets tell 
us there must be somehow somewhere? 
The soberly warning article follows: 
ONLY Soviets GAIN, EUROPEANS SAY— WEST 
ON DEFENSIVE IN Russ TALKS 


(By B. H. Ridder, president, Northwest 
Publications, Inc.) 


Monte CaRLO.—We have had suficient time 
and opportunity to meet and assess a wide 
variety of public opinion as well as a small 
number of very well informed journalists 
and governmental oficiais, with the result 
that we haye found a uniformity of conclu- 
sions with respect to Geneva and Russia. 

The West is and has been strictly on the 
defensive during the last 10 years. It has 
been following a course of timidity and yield- 
ing to the stresses of a many-allied front 
with no strong dominating personality 
capable of assuming a united front. Every 
crisis has resulted from something that the 
Russians wanted and that we heid. As, for 
example, in Korea or Formosa or wherever 
else the Russians sought expansion. It was 
always their move or desire to move that 
produced a crisis, never anything that we 
wanted or thought ourselves entitled to 
have. 

In the Hungarian revolution there was a 
splendid opportunity created for the calling 
of a summit conference to avoid a world war 
because of our planned intercession. The 
Russians discuss and negotiate because that 
is a one-way street by which they can com- 
promise to get what they want. They first 
demand everything and compromise on 
something, which to them is a net gain. 

They create a serious crisis in order to 
be bought off with some tangible benefit 
and an expansion of their world in some 
direction. This is a tactic which has proven 
uniquely successful. 

In the present instance of Berlin, they 
forced a crisis where no crisis had existed 
for 10 long years, at least no serious one. 
They demanded possession of the city and 
our complete withdrawal. We have been 
talking at Geneva for many long weeks. We 
have offered concessions, while the Russians 
have been adamant. The Europeans are 
asking, what is the purpose or advantage in 
making concessions in giving in a little here 
or there, while the Russians maintain their 
original position with more violence and 
authority than ever before. If they want 
to talk Berlin, why don't we talk about the 
occupation of Eastern Europe by Russian 
armies? 

The answer is a simple one. The Russians 
will not discuss with us what they have, only 
what they want from us. We are not equal 
partners in the discussions. They are ex- 
panding by crumbling away our defensive 
positions. 

European opinion believes that we are 


-called to a conference by the Russians for the 


purpose of surrendcr and only for surrender, 
Nothing will be discussed by them unless it 
involves an advantage for Russia and the 
reverse for us. 

It is reported in the press in Switzerland 
that when Kozloy was in Washington re- 
cently some Influential Senatora asked him 
what the United States should do in order 
to get the Russian Armies out of Hungary, 
Poland, and East Germany. Kozlov is re- 
ported to have completely lost his temper 
and told the Senators that it was none of 
our business what they did in Russian terri- 
tay and that we had better keep our hands 

The question of the occupation of the 
satellite states ia n matter of supreme im- 
portance to the whole world and not alone 
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to the western world. If that cannot be 
discussed, why. do we talk Berlin? 

The theory that we are avoiding war as 
long as we talk is a fatal doctrine. We are 
talking only because the Russians are getting 
something by talking and we are losing 
something, 

The Russians don't want war now because 
they will in time get everything without it. 
I believe that Iam reporting very fairly and 
accurately what we have heard since we 
started in Europe and as a postscript, they 
belleve that If we got real tough, the Rus- 
glans would fold up their tents and steal 
away. 


Professor Slichter Asks: “Is U.S. 
Inflation Inevitable?” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD M. SIMPSON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, Sentember 14, 1959 


Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, the Cabinet Committee on 
Price Stability for Economic Growth, 
under the chairmanship of Vice Presi- 
dent Nrxon, in its recent. reports, has re- 
emphasized the absolute necessity for 
preventing further inflation. At stake 
are the savings of millions of Americans, 
as well as our competitive position in 
world markets. 

Prof. Sumner H. Slichter, Lemont 
professor at the Harvard Business 
School, has adopted the premise that 
continued inflation in the United States 
is inevitable. The professor developed 
his ideas in an article which appeared in 
the London Financial Times on June 8, 
1959. While I cannot accept his belief 
in the permanency of inflationary trends, 
he does diagnose correctly the basic 
cause of the problem as follows: 

One of the frequent results of technolog!- 
cal research is the creation of good oppor- 
tunities for profit. But large profita en- 
courage trade unions to make ambitious 
wage demands. Furthermore, large profits 
encourage business enterprises to make 
Uberal concessions in order to avoid strikes. 

The wage settlements made by the most 
profitable employers with the most aggressive 
unions affect the other wage settlements. 
The less profitable employers do not give AS 
much as the most profitable employers, but 
when highly profitable concerns make 11 
wege settlements, many other wage settle- 
ments are influenced. Hence, it is not sur- 
prising that the combination of thriving in- 
dustrial research and aggressive unions 
pushes up wages far faster than the rise in 
productivity. S 

In the 10-year period 1948 to 1958 average 
hourly earnings of all workers in private in- 
dustry rose almost twice as much as real out- 
put per man-hour. In a consolidated in- 
come statement for all American industry, 
wages and salaries nre two-thirds of all 
coste—twice as important as all other costs 
combined. When this element in cost rise’ 
year after year twice as fast as real product 
per nran-hour, an upward creep in the price 
level is obviously inevitable, 


Obviously, Mr. Speaker, if costs are 
going to continue to rise year after year 
at a rate twice as fast as productivity, 
inflation is inevitable. It is difficult. 
however, to subscribe to Professor Slicht- 
er's belief that the American labor move- 
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Ment is so devoid of statesmanship that 
it would continue to. press for wage in- 
creases which so greatly exceed the gen- 
_ eral rise in productivity. 

Professor Slichter's article referred to 
the problem of measuring the extent to 
Which inflation has been a factor in the 
American economy. In this connec- 
tion, he said: 

There is no satisfactory measure of general 
Price changes in the United States and that 
the published indexes have an upward blas— 
due to their failure to measure improvements 
in the quality of goods, The magnitude of 
the upward bias is unknown, but it is suffi- 
cient to exaggerate greatly the small upward 
movement of prices. 


I completely concur with this state- 
ment, and I hope that the price econ- 
Omists in the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
and the Department of Agriculture will 
devise some formula to reflect the vast 
improvement. in the quality of the goods 
and services that Americans now enjoy. 

r example, the cost of medical care has 

me an increasingly important item 

the budgets of many individuals. 
Yet, the quality of medical care has 
changed greatly during the past decade. 
A few years ago, a physician had a 
Stethoscope and relatively simple in- 
struments with. which to examine his 
Patients. Today, cardiograms, X-rays, 
laboratory tests, and wonder drugs of 
kinds are employed as standard medi- 
Cal practice, ‘To be sure, they cost more, 
but patients lose far less time from their 
Productive activities, to say nothing of 
€njoying better health and a longer life. 

The price index for automobiles, ap- 
p es, and countless other durable 
Boods has also risen, but their physical 
characteristics have changed so drasti- 
Cally that, in effect, the purchaser ac- 
tually receives better values than he did 
Only a few years ago. Even in the case 
z food, many housewives are purchas- 
t € packaged maid service when they buy 
ha: dinners ready to serve after a 

If-hour in the oven. 

In suggesting that efforts should be 

© to measure the upward bias in price 
dexes, Professor Slichter has rendered 
& distinct public service. 
1 Speaker, my chief concern with 
tee thesis adyanced -by Professor Slich- 
5 lies in his belief in the inevitability 
l Continuous inflation, and his only so- 
ution is to encourage more foreign com- 
petition. In this same article from the 
ndon Financial Times, he said: 

were much must not be expected from for- 
Indus Petition, partly because American 
try aint (particularly manufacturing indus- 
of y= low cost industry and party because 
kee Wertul protectionist sentiment that 
Gaon duties high and puts pressure on the 
duties ment to impose quotas or 7 

country, soon as a few goods enter 
shone too much effect on American prices 
petitis not be expocted from foreign com- 
n ia indicated by the fact that in 1958 
Were go exports of finished manufactures 
t times imports of finished manufac- 
ures. But on many items, especially those 
e Sr. considerable handwork, foreign 

e can undersell American producers. 
keer Protectionists can be prevented from 

Ping out foreign goods, foreign competi- 

ON will be a useful check on rising prices 
"Te as well as a stimulus to a better alloca- 
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tion of capital and labor among industries. 
and a useful spur to efficiency. If the people 
of the United States truly wish to make a 
hard try to halt the slow rise in prices, let 
them begin at once a gradual program of 
eliminating duties and quotes. 


Mr. Speaker, American management 
and labor, I am sure, wil] find ways to 
insure that the benefits of technology are 
reflected in better values for American 
consumers and that we may continue to 
enjoy our share of expanding world mar- 
kets. We must not be engulfed by for- 
eign products produced by unorganized 
cheap labor. 

I am pleased to include Professor 
Slichter’s complete statement, as follows: 

Is U.S. INFLATION INEVITABLE? 
(By Prof. Sumner H. Slichter, of Harvard 
University) 

Two circumstances are mainly responsible 
for the belief that the price level in the 
United States is likely in the long run to be 
slowly rising. One is the rapid growth of 
technological research that seems likely to 
continue indefinitely. The other is that the 
country has a powerful and aggressive trade 
union movement. PI pe 

e wth of techno! researc. a 
. of competition, since firms 
which neglect research are likely to find 
themelvess handicapped by high costs and by 
products that are out of date. Measured by 
the number of specialized scientists and 

eers engaged In this activity, research 
and development work in 1956 was 5 times 
as large as it was in 1930; measured by the 
proportion of the gross national product de- 
voted to research, it was 13 times as large. 
Research increased right through the reces- 
sion of 1958, and the latest McGraw-Hill 
survey af spending indicates that business 
concerns plan to increase their research ex- 
penditure by 10.7 percent in 1959 and by 17.1 
percent between 1959 and 1962. 
EFFECTS OF HIGH PROFITS 
e uent results of technologi- 
5 a te rete $e ot N 
But ro - 
tunities for profit. race gine 
demands. 
8 business enterprises to make 
liberal- concessions in order to ayoid strikes. 

The wage settlements made by the most 
profitable employers with the ores — 
give unions affect the other wage settlemen 
The less profitable employers do not an 
much as the most profitable 5 a 
when highly profitable concerns make li 
wage settlements, many other wage settie- 
ments are influenced. Hence, it is not sur- 
prising that the combination of oo 
industrial research and aggressive un oe 
pushes up wages far faster than the rise 

uctivity. 
= the 10-year period 1948 to 1958 average 
hourly earnings of all workers in private 5 
dustry rose almost twice as much as re 
output per man-hour. In a consolidated in- 
come statement for all American industry, 
wages and salaries are two-thirds of all costs, 
twice as important as all other costs com- 
bined. When this element in costs rises 
year after year twice as fast as real product 
per man-hour, an upward creep in the price 
level is obviously inevitable. 

What chance is there of changing the fun- 
damental conditions that have produced the 
upward creep in the price level? The chance, 
I fear, is only moderately good. Specialized 
research and development are bound — oes 
But cannot union power be limited by 8 2 
ing away some of the extraordinary ponis 
leges and immunities that unions enjoy 

Certain unions should be deprived of 
the right to engage in coercive 8 ne 
the purpose of forcing men to join an e 
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right to conscript neutrals in trade disputes 
for the purpose of helping the union defeat 
its cpponents But, though these charges 
would remove inequities, they would not 
greatly affect the bargaining power of most 
unions, 

SHOULD UNIONS BE SMALLER? 


A more ambitious scheme is the proposal 
to destroy the monopoly power of trade 
unions by breaking up unions into several 
Parts. But breaking up unions is not a 
promising method of dealing with the prob- 
lem of excessive union’ power. The only 
method of breaking up unions that would 
make much difference would be one that 
divided the employees in large companies, 
such as General Motors or United States 
Steel, into several rival unions. 

Then the problem would be to prevent 
collusion among them. And even if there 
were not collusion, the bargaining power of 
the unions would still be strong—as is 
shown by the experience of the American 
Can Co. and the Continental Can Co. which 
bargain with the United Steelworkers in 
some plants and the International Associa- 
tion of Machinists in other plants. And 
breaking up unions would create new and 
difficult problems for there would be rival- 
ries among the new unions that would pro- 
duce irresponsible and demagogie union 
leadership. 


SELECTIVE CREDIT RESTRAINT 


Inflation could no doubt be halted by a 
tight credit policy that produced an ap- 
preciable amount of unemployment. But 
the deliberate refusal of the community to 
use all of its resources would be intolerably 
wasteful. The amount of unemployment 
needed to produce stable prices would vary 
with circumstances. In 1958, with bad 
weather producing a rise in farm prices, an 
unemployment rate of 6.8 percent did not 
prevent a 2.7 percent rise in the Consumer 
Price Index. 

Moreover, general credit restraint is too 
sweeping a policy and impedes economic 
activity at too many points where restraint 
is harmful. It needs to be replaced with a 
series of selective controls on real-estate 
credit and short-term consumer credit; which 
for all their leakages are preferable under 
most circumstances to draconian general 
restraints on credits. 

Must we conclude that fn the long run 
full utilization of resources and stability of 
the price level in the American economy 
are incompatible? The answer is probably 
“yes”; but two qualifications are impor- 
tant. One is that there is no satisfactory 
measure of general price changes in the 
United States and that the published indexes, 
have an upward bias, due to their failure to 
Measure improvements in the quality of 
goods. The magnitude of the upward bias 
is unknown, but it is sufficient to exaggerate 
greatly the small upward movement of prices, 


GROWING FOREIGN COMPETITION 


The second Important qualification is the 
possibility that American prices will be held 
down in the Jong run by growing foreign 
competition. Too much must not be ex- 
pected from foreign competition, partly be- 
cause American industry (particularly manu- 
facturing industry) Is low-cost industry and 
partiy because of powerful protectionist 
sentiment that keeps duties high and puts 
pressure on the Government to impose 
quotas or higher duties as soon as a few 
goods enter the country. 

That too much effect on American prices 
should not be expected from foreign compe- 
tition is indicated by the fact that in 1958 
American exports of finished manufactures 
were 2.4 times imports of finished manufac- 
tures. But on many items, especially those 
requiring considerable handwork, foreign 

ucers can undersell American producers. 
If the protectionists can be prevented from 
keeping out foreign goods, forelgn competi-, 
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tion will be a useful check on rising prices 
here as well as a stimulus to a better alloca- 
tion of capital and labor among industries 
and: a useful spur to efficiency. If the peo- 
ple of the United States truly wish to make 
a hard try to hait the slow rise In prices, let 
them begin at once a gradual program of 
eliminating duties and quotas. 


Rural Development 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


KON. CARL ALBERT 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. ALBERT.. Mr, Speaker, in recent 
weeks several important national news 
media have featured lengthy articles on 
the rural development program. The 
latest in a growing list of influential 
newspapers and magazines recognizing 
and reporting on this important program 

is Coronet magazine, which reaches more 
than 3 million readers throughout the 
country. 

Coronet's nationally known agricul- 
tural and conservation writer, Peter 
Farb, reports that the rural development 
program is sparking a “rebirth of rural 
towns” all across the Nation. His article 
is an excellent summary of a program 
that is receiving increasing attention in 
the Congress. Under leave to extend my 
remarks, I include Mr. Farb's article in 
the Appendix of the RECORD: 

THe REMARKABLE REBIRTH OP OUR RURAL 
Towns 
(By Peter Farb) 

When Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechan- 
ical College made a study, about 12 years 
ago, of Choctaw County in the southeastern 
part of the State, it was amazed to find that 
the greatest single source of income there 
was old-age assistance and relief checks. 
Nearly half of the population had drifted 
away to more enterprising communities. 

If it weren't for the local banker in Hugo, 
Okla. the county seat, and other energetic 
citizens, the sheriff's sign would today be 
nailed to the whole of Choctaw County, In- 
stead, a citizens’ committee undertook the 
colossal task of creating jobs and wealth 
where none existad previously. 

They improved agriculture by helping the 
farmers switch to truck crops, set up a cor- 
poration with $30,000 working capital to 
bulld a cannery to process the new vegetable 
crop, and brought in registered dairy heifers 
from California, Wisconsin, and Minnesota. 
Then they set out to bring new industry into 
the county. A glove manufacturer agreed to 
locate a new factory in Hugo—but he wanted 
the community to provide the $200,000 
bullding. 

That was when the whole town mobilized. 
The owners of the projected factory site de- 
cided to contribute it outright. Two banks 
donated £5,000 each, and so did the electric 
and gas companies. Donations of gravel and 
lumber poured in, electricians wired the fac- 
tory in their off-hours, and citizens gathered 
at the railroad siding in the evening to un- 
load steel and cement blocks. As a result, 
the 6200,000 factory was erected for only 
#69,000—and provided the community with a 
10-year payroll of approximately $2 million. 

Since then, Choctaw has added six more 
industries, built new churches, a modern 
hospital, aud remddeled the shopping area. 


Bank deposits are up, Income has sosred, 
and young people are staying in a county 
that has come to life. 

Many of the techniques used by Choctaw 
already have been duplicated by about 100 
other counties in 30 States. In each county, 
local residents have launched what is known 
as a rural development program which is 
lifting rural areas out of the economic 
doldrums, 

Unlike its city counterpart—urban re- 
newal—which often requires tremendous 
Government loans for slum clearance, the 
rural deyelopment program relies mainly on 
the manpower, pioneer energy, and civic 
pride of a county's citizens. 

Typical ts Butler County, Kentucky. A 
group of farmers, businessmen and civic of- 
ficials sat down together and worked out a 
long-range plan to improve their lot. 

Now Butler County glistens with fresh 
paint. Bulldozsrs toll at reclaiming worn- 
out pastures; old bulldings are being re- 
modeled for use as community centers, or 
else torn down as fire hazards. There's a 
new badly needed health center, a plumbing 
school now teaches farmers to install their 
own water systems and the water supply itself 
is being mede safer. Rev. R. L. Burnett, pas- 
tor of two rural churches, has reaped an un- 
suspécted benefit from the rural development 

“My church attendance has in- 
creased over 20 percent,” he states. 

Rural areas have long been in need of re- 
juvenatlon. In 1954, a year of record pros- 
perity, about one quarter of America’s farm 
families still earned less than $1,000 in total 
income. Health conditions have often been 
so poor that in World War I farmers had 
the highest rate of rejection from military 
service. Rural communities have been losing 
population for years, and opportunities for 
youth in these areas haye almost been non- 
existent. 

Much of the current Interest in rural de- 
velopment stems from the activities of Un- 
der Secretary of Agriculture True D. Morse, 
former president of Doane Agricultural Serv- 
ice of St. Louls, a large farm-and-town man- 
agement consulting firm, 

Morse was one of the originators of the 
rural development program idea, and first 
tested it in Tupelo, Miss., right after World 
War II. After studying the area, he con- 
cluded that the job could be done with local 
resources—if the whole county were cec- 
tively organized. 

First, Tupelo businessmen raised $30,000 
a year out of thelr own pockets to assist the 
farmers in overhauling thelr rickety farms. 
(Later they were repaid when the town's 
business Increased almost twice as rapidly 
as the State average.) So dramatic was the 
change that delegations from hard-pressed 
counties in 23 States visited Tupelo, and some 
returned home to put similar programs into 
operation as quickly as possible, 

One such group was from Asheville, N.C. 
In 1949 it retained True Morse to do the 
same sort of “partnership for progress" job 
in 16 counties in the western part of the 
State. Local businessmen were inspired to 
invest $250,000 of their own money in growth, 
but in return, they saw retail sales increase 
by 74 percent and new multi-million-dollar 
factories locate there. Says Morris L. Mc- 
Gough, executive vice president of Ashe- 
villes agricultural development council: 
“The communitics have reached back Into 
the past and recaptured the art of worklug 
together.” p 

To see if the same thing could be done on 
A national scale, Secretary of Agriculture 
Ezra Taft Benson called n conference of State 
and local leaders In 1955. They decided to 
select some of the counties in the Nation 
that most needed rehabilitation and use 
them as models. Five departments and one 
agency of the Federal Government acreed to 
aid the rural development progrum. nud 
Morse wis named chairman of the joint 
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committee. To date, the program has cost 
the Federal Government less than $7 million, 
approximately what it spends for morcly 
storing surplus crops for less than 1 week. 

The most remarkable thing abeut the 
rural development program is the way it 
gathers momentum. In Macon County, 
Tenn, a local committee was able to borrow 
about $175,000 to erect a factory, but was 
still $100,000 short of its goal. So avout 600 
farmers and local businessmen dug into thelr 
pockets and contributed the bulx of it. Ad- 
ditional dollars were contributed by town 
workers who yoluntarily turned over ¢5 or 
$10 a month out of thelr wages. Enough 
money was raised to complete the factory, 
which now provides jobs for nearly 600 local 
people, with an annual paz roll \of about 
$1,250,000. 

The entire Upper Peninsula of Michigan, 15 
counties in all, has started its own resource 
development program, Each ¢ounty is con- 
centrating on the resources it most wants to 
develop. In some, the tourist and resort 
business provides the largest source of In- 
come, so motels and cabins have been re- 
modeled and new recreational facilities con- 
structed. In one county, more than 300 high 
school students were trained for summer re- 
sort jobs. 

Starting a rural development program isn’t 

very dificult. At first, all that is needed 18 
a local leader to begin it. In Monroe 
County, Ohio, it was a minister, Rev. Keene 
Lelbold. In Hardin County, Tenn., bank 
president, Con Welch was the sparkplug who 
arranged for a $40 million papermill to locate 
in the county. 
The most important step, however, Is to 
set up a rural development committee that 
represents all the economic, religious, and 
educational groups in the county. Then 
find out what's wrong in the county. What 
conditions can be bettered? Who can help? 
Often it turns out that a nearby utility in- 
dustry or farm organization has been aching 
to improve conditions in the county all 
along. If your State alrendy has a rural de- 
velopment program, ask the denn of agri- 
culture at your land-grant college for tech- 
nical assistance, 

Finally, be sure that you've organized all 
the way down to the neighborhood level. 
Many counties have found rural development 
clubs successful weapons. There are 13 such 
clubs in Tippah County, Miss., which keep 
churches and school buildings in good re- 
pair; they have also constructed roadside 
parks. Each month, 1 day ts put aside as A 
workday: a farm is chosen by lot and every- 
one works to improve it. 

A strong rural development program in 
your county can bring about what Secretary 
of Agriculture Benson believes has been the 
program's most important contribution to 
rural life. “A general attitude of resigna- 
tion and Placency, a feeling that noth- 
ing can be done about economic ills, has 
been replaced,” he says, by a new aware- 
ness of community resources, community 
strength, and the real possibility that in- 
comes can be raised,” 


` 


Program of Economic Aid 
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or 


EON. PORTER HARDY, JR. 
OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 

Mr. HARDY. Mr. Speaker, on Sep- 
tember 3, appearing at pare 16517 in the 
Record, I called attention to a news 
item carried in the press which indicated 
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that a program of economic aid to the 
members of the Central Treaty Organi- 
zation for the current fiscal year had 
been announced by an official of the 
State Department on September 2. I 
pointed out that the foreign aid appro- 
Priations bill had not passed and sug- 
gested that if the press comments were 
accurate the announcement of a pro- 
gram was premature and improper. 

I am glad to be advised concerning the 
actual announcement which Mr. Donald 
D. Kennedy made. Mr. Leonard J. 
Saccio, Acting Director, International 
Cooperation Administration, has fur- 
nished me with the pertinent portion of 
Mr. Kennedy’s statement, which reads 
as follows: 

At the time of the London meeting, I 
Stated that the total US. economic ald in 
all forms to the pact members under our 
bilateral program for the year ending June 
30, 1958, amounted to around 8300 million. 
The total for the year ending June 30, 1959, 
comes to around 8470 milllon—up over 50 
percent. I mention this only to provide 
factual support to general statements as to 
our interest in and strong desire to help 
those associated in this organization. 


Clearly, Mr. Kennedy's remarks were 
in connection with appropriations made 
in prior years. Whatever may have been 
the actual expenditures in fiscal year 
1959, his comments would indicate that 
$470 million had been obligated from the 
fiscal year 1959 appropriation. 

I am glad to have the record complete 
and bring it to the attention of the 
House. 


A Special Report on the Labor-Manage- 
ment Reform Act by Representative 
Jessica McCullough Weis 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JESSICA McC. WEIS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mrs, WEIS. Mr. Speaker, millions of 
Words have already been written about 
the Labor-Management Reform Act. 
Certainly it was the most controversial, 
the most far reaching, and the most 
important piece of legislation enacted 
by this 1st session of the 86th Congress. 

Hundreds and hundreds of my con- 
Stituents wrote me at the time this 
legislation was being considered, and 
because of its importance I submit the 
following report prepared by Congres- 
Sional Quarterly on the major provi- 
sions contained in the bill as it was 
finally accepted by both Houses. 

It is, of course, impossible to evaluate 
the provisions of this bill until they 
have actually been put into effect and we 
have had an opportunity to observe the 
Consequences, But I am convinced that 
the bill will go a long way toward root- 
ing out the corruption and racketeer- 
ing which had worked its way into the 
Jabor-manazement relations field. At 
the same time, I do not believe that this 
bill will harm the clean, democratically 
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run union; it will, in fact, protect and 
promote honest trade unionism. 

Mr, Speaker, I should like to insert at 
this point in the Recor the report on 
this legislation: 


REPORT ON THE LABOR-MANAGEMENT REFORM 
is Act 


T. BILL OF RIGHTS 


Guarantees union members “equal rights 
and privileges” to nominate candidates, vote 
for union Officers, participate in union meet- 
ings and caucus with other members under 
“reasonable rules and regulations” estab- 

hed by the union. 
ge anions from raising dues or initiation 
fees or making special assessments except by 
secret-ballot majority vote or, in national 
and international unions, by majority vote of 
the executive board or convention. 

Bars unions from preventing a member 
from appearing before any governmental 
judicial, legislative or administrative pro- 
ceeding, or from suing the union; provides 
that the member exhaust reasonable“ union 
hearing procedures for up to 4 months before 
instituting a proceeding against the union; 
bars employers from financing or prompting 


Its. 
3 a union, before disciplining: a 


member, to give him written charges, a full 


and fair hearing and reasonable time to pre- 


pare his defense. 
Requires unions to furnish members with 


f coliective bargaining contracts, and 
P atori members of the provisions of the 
Wel a union member whose rights 
under the bill of rights section were ins 
fringed, or who was fined, expelled, suspend- 
ed, or disciplined by the union for exercising 
any right guaranteed him by the bill, to file 
a Federal civil suit for relief; makes it a 
crime, subject to a $1,000 fine and 1 year in 
n, to threaten or use violence in order 
to interfere with rights guaranteed union 
members by the bill. 
IL LABOR-MANAGEMENT REPORTS 
es all unions to adopt constitutions 
ana and to register them, and 8 
information outlining their financial and or- 
ganizational structure, with the Secretary of 
Labor. 
ions to file annual reports with 
the DERANT, detailing assets and Liabilities, 
receipts and sources, payments to ane oo 
ployee receiving more than $10,000 from the 
union, loans to union members or employees 
aggregating more than $250 to one person, 
loans to businesses and other Capra 
the information would be made available to 
any union member on request, and a member 
could sue in Federal or State court to get 
jon to examine records necessary to 
rts. 
jpa . and employees of unions 
to file annual reports with the Secretary out- 
lining possible conflict-of-interest payments 
and receipts and stock and other financial 
transactions of themselves or members of 
their family with employers or employer 
en. É 
. employers who paid money to 
union members or representatives, other 
than ordinary wages, or to labor relations 
consultants (middlemen), for the purpose of 
influencing employees on their collective 
bargaining rights, to report the details of 
such payments to the Secretary of Labor; 
similar reports would be filed by labor rela- 
tions consultants but lawyers would not have 
to report on legitimate lawyer-client rela- 
and payments, 
ery all the pats filed under this sec- 
tion public information, to be made avall- 
able for inspection by the Secretary. 
Requires anyone filing a report to main- 
tain records to corroborate it for 5 years. 
Makes it a crime not to file a report, to 
make false statements on it, or to destroy 
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or make false entry in records required to be 
kept; permits the Secretary of Labor to seek 
injunctions and orders in Federal courts to 
prevent or stop violations of the reporting 
section. 

IM, TRUSTEESHIPS 

Requires any union exercising trusteeship 
over a union local to file semiannual re- 
ports with the Secretary of Labor detailing 
the conditions of the trusteeship and the fi- 
nancial condition of the local; makes it a 
crime not to file, to file falsely or to destroy 
5 makes the reports public informa- 

n. 

Permits trusteeships only for the urpose 
of carrying out the “legitimate objects” of 
the union; makes it a crime to count the 
Votes of a local under the trusteeship in a 
national union election unless the local's 
delegates were chosen by secret-ballot ma- 
jority vote, or to transfer money, except nor- 
mal yearly assessments, from the local to the 
national union. 

Permits the Secretary of Labor or a mem- 
ber of a local under trusteeship to file civil 
sults to prevent violations of the trusteeship 
requirements; in such suits, a trusteeship 
would be presumed valid for 18 months from 
the date of its establishment, not to be dis- 
turbed except on “clear and convincing 
proof” of bad faith in establishing it. At the 
end of 18 months, it would be in- 
valid but could be extended by the court. 

Elections 

Requires local unions to elect officers by 
secret-ballot majority vote at least once every 
3 years; national unions and intermediate 
bodies at least once every 6 years and 4 
years, respectively, by secret ballot or vote of 
delegates elected by secret ballot. 

Requires these elections safeguards: Bona 
fide candidates given the right to require 
the union to comply with reasonable re- 
quests to mail the candidate's campaign 
literature to members of the organization, at 
his expense (enforcible by civil court sult); 
in unions with union shop contracts, the 
candidate would also have the right to in- 
spect the membership lists; candidates given 
the right to have observers at polls and 
counting of ballots; reasonable op ty 
given to nominate; preservation of ballots; 
no use of union or employer funds to finance 
a candidate. 

Permits the Secretary of Labor to con- 
duct an election for recall of a union of- 
ficer guilty of serious misconduct if the 
union did not have adequate recall pro- 
cedures. 

Permits a unlon member who claims the 
union is violating its own or the bill's elec- 
tion or recall safeguards, and who has sought 
remedy through internal union procedures 
but has not received a decision for 3 months, 
to ssk the Secretary of Labor to seek a 
Federal court order for a new election or 
recall election under the Secretary's super- 
vision. 

Fiduciary and other safeguards 

States that union officers occupy posil- 
tions of trust and are obligated to handle 
and spend union money and property solely 
for the benefit of the union and its mem- 
bers, im accord with its constitution and 
bylaws. 2 

Permits union members to sue in Federal 
or State courts to recover damages or ask 
an accounting when a union officer is 
alleged to have violated the trust imposed 
above, and the union has made no attempt 
to recover. 

Makes it a crime to embezzle, steal, or 
otherwise misappropriate union funds: 
makes it a crime for a union officer handling 
union moneys not to be bonded. 

Bars a union from lending more than 
$2,000 to any officer or employee, and from 
paying the fine of an officer or employee con- 
victed of violating the bill. | 

Bars from union office for 5 years persons 
convicted of specified felonies or of vlola- 
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tions of the reporting or trusteeship proyl- 
sions of the bill; Communist Party members 
would be barred for a similar period. All 
such persons also would te barred from 
serving as labor relations consultants or as 
officers of associations or groups of employers 
dealing with any union. Violation would be 
a crime. An existing requirement that of- 
cers of unions seeking to use the auspices of 
the National Labor Relations Board sign 
non-Communist efidavits is repealed. 

Outlaws payments, except bona fide wages 
and fringe benefits to union representatives 
by employers or employer “middlemen,” and 
makes it illegali to accept or solicit such pay- 
ments; outlaws truck unloading fees. 

Mekes it a crime to picket for the purpose 
of extortion. i y 

Gives the Secretary of Labor power to in- 
vestigate, with the right of subpena, sus- 
pected vioiation of any provisions of the bill 
except the “Bill of Rights” and the Taft- 
Hartley Act amendnients. 

IV. TAPY-HARTLEY ACT 


Permits State labor relations agencies and 
State courts to assume jurisdiction over 
labor disputes the National Labor Relations 
Board decline to handle, but bars the NLRB 
from enlarging the categories of cases it de- 
clined to handle. 

Permits the President to designate an act- 
ing NLRB General Counsel if the office were 
vacant. 

Makes it an unfair labor practice for a 
union to try to coerce or threaten an em- 
ployer directly (but not to persuade or ask 
him) in order: to get him to join a union or 
sign any illegal hot cargo contract; to get 
him to stop doing business with another 
firm or handling its goods; to get him to rec- 
ognize a union if the NLRB had already 
certified another union as his workers’ bar- 
gaining agent; to force him to assign work 
to members of one union, rather than an- 
other, in a furisdictional dispute between 
unions representing his employees; to get 
any other employer to recognize a union not 
certified as the representative of his em- 
ployees in an NLRB election. (Direct coer- 
cion of an employer by a union for these 
purposes was not previously covered by the 
secondary boycott prohibitions.) 

Makes it an unfair labor practice for a 
union to induce superyisory workers or any 
single worker, to refuse to handle goods, or 
to strike, for any of the purpotes outlined 
above, (Previously, supervisors were not 
covered by the secondary boycott prohibi- 
tions, and inducement of a worker to stop 
working was banned only if he ceased work- 
ing in concert with other workers.) 


Specifies that unlon inducement of em- 
ployees not to hendle work farmed out” to 
their employer by a struck firm was not a 
secondary boycott. 

Makes it an unfair Inbor practice for a 
union and employer to sign a so-called hot 
cargo contract under which the employer 
agrecs not to do business with any other 
firm; nuliifes any such existing contracts; 
exempts from this provision garment indus- 
try contracts barring a jobber from subcon- 
tracting work on a siugie garment to unor- 
ganized shops, and building industry con- 
tracts barring a firm from subcontracting 
work at its Jobsite to an unorganized firm, 


Bars organizational or recognition picket- 
ing by a union; if in the absence of an un- 
fair labor practice by an employer, the em- 
ployer nirendy recognized another union or 
there had been any NLRB certification elec- 
tion in the previous 12 months; or it the 
union had been picketing for 30 days and had 
not asked for an election. If the union 
claimed its picketing wns purely informa- 
tional it could picket for longer than 30 
days without seeking an election, provided 
the picketing did not cause the employees of 
the firm involved to stop working or prevent 
Geliveries or pickup of goods. 
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Brings under the picketing and secondary 
boycott prohibitions of the bill and of the 
Taft-Hartley Act several groups of. workers 
not previously covered, railroad, airline, farm, 
and local government workers, 

Permits the NLRB to allow strikers fired 
during a strike and not entitled to reinstate- 
ment to vote in an NLRB representation elec- 
tion conducted within a year after the strike 
began. 

Bars a union from picketing a retall store 
to acivertise that the store was handling the 
goods of a firm the union was striking; but 

ts other forms of such advertising 


‘(handbills, for example) if they do not cause 


the store's employees to stop working or 
prevent pickups and deliveries. 

Permits buiiding trades Arms and unions 
to sign union contracts in advance of a con- 
struction job, eyen if the union has not 
won an NLRB certification election or does 
not represent the majority of the existing or 
potential employees. Such contracts could 
require the employees to join the union with- 
in 7 days (except in States with laws barring 
the union shop), require the employer to 
hire through the union, or permit the union 
to set up experience and training qualifi- 
cations for employees. 


Activities of the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary, 86th Congress, Ist Session 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


, OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, during 
the 1st session of the 86th Congress, the 
Committee on the Judiciary of the House 
of Representatives found itself charged 
with major responsibility in many areas 
of congressional concern. 

Of the 10,676 bills introduced in the 
House, 28.7 percent of this total was re- 
ferred to this committee. Of this num- 
ber, 1,002 were public bills, House and 
Senate, and 2,284 were private bills, like- 
wise of House and Senate, giving to this 
committee 3,286 bills in all. Exclusive 
of private legislation, approximately 185 
hearings were held on legislation pending 
before the committee. Seventy-six pub- 
lic bills were acted upon fayorably by the 
committee, of which 44 became public 
laws; 29 of which are still pending before 
the Senate; two pending before the Rules 
Committee, HR. 8601, civil rights bill, 


‘and H.R. 2739, Patent Office fees: and 


one pending House action on amendment 
proposed by the Senate, H.R. 5747, bank- 
ruptcy bill. 

Of the private immigration bills, 140 
became private laws; 4 are pending in 
the Senate; 173 individual bills were in- 
corporated in House joint resolutions; 15 
were deleted from joint resolutions by 
the Senate; 401 were tabled; and 49 were 
deferred. 

Of the private claim bills, 86 were en- 
acted into private law; and 97 are pend- 
ing in the Senate; 178 passed the Housc. 

Of major public interest are such bills 
as H.R. 8601, the civil rights bill; H.R. 3, 
to establish rules of interpretation gov- 
erning questions of the effect of acts of 
Congress on State laws; S. 2524, relating 
to the power of the States to impose net 
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income taxes on income derived from 

interstate commerce; S. 726, to amend 

section 11 of the Clayton Act to provide 
for the more expeditious enforcement of 
cease and desist orders -issued there- 

under, and for other purposes; H.R. 3033, 

to amend sections 353 and 354 of the 

Immigration end Nationality Act; H.R. 

6118, to amend section 6 of the act of 

September 11, 1957—immigration and 

nationality; H.R. 5896, to provide for the 

entry of certain reiatives of U.S. citizens 

and lawfully resident aliens; H.R, 2725, 

to amend chapter 3 of title 18; United 

States Code, so as to prohibit the use of 

motor vehicles to hunt certain wild 

horses or burros on land belonging to the 

United States, and for other purposes. 

Of these, the civil rights bill, H.R, 8601; 

HR. 3 which has involved the doctrine 

of Federal preemption; and S. 2524, State 

taxation of income from interstate com- 
merce; were probably the bills of greatest 
controversy. S. 2524 was enacted into 
law adopting the minimum exemption 
standard prohibiting the States from 
taxing income from the mere solicitation 
of orders to be fulfilled and shipped from 
out of the State. H.R. 3, enacted by the 

House, is pending before the Senate Judi- 

ciary Committee, and the civil rights bill, 

perhaps most controversial of all, is 
pending before the Rules Committee of 
the House. 

A review of the activities of the sub- 
committees, which follows, indicates the 
enormous amount of work done and is 
evidence of the faithful performance of 
the individual members of the committee 
in reviewing and reaching decisions on 
the matters before them. I am grateful 
for the cooperation and the conscientious 
consideration which the members gave 
to this committee. I appreciate, also, 
the harmonious and excellent staff work 
which has enabled the Members to go 
forward vigorously in the discharge: of 
their responsibilities. 

Report on ACTIVITIES OF Surcouurrrrr No. 1. 
COMMITTEE ON THE Juvictargy, DURING THE 
ist SESSION OF THE 86TIt CONGRESS 
Subcommittee No. 1 of the Committee on 

the Judiciary has special jurisdiction over 

all legislation pertaining to immigration and 
nationality, and jurisdiction over any logis- 


lation assigned to it by the chairman of the 
full committec. 

In the feld of immigration and nationality, 
Subcommittee No, 1 has acted on the fol- 
lowing bills: 

ILR. 2807 creates a single, separate, statu- 
tory form of judicial roview of administra- 
tive orders for the deportation and exclusion 
of aliens from the United States. Allens may 
seek judicial review of an order of dzporta- 
tion by filing a petition in the U.S. 
clrcult court of appeals, orders of exclusion 
to be reviewed exclusively by writa of habeas 
corpus. Such orders shall not be reviewed 
until all administrative remedies have been 
exhausted. The bill provides for trial de 
novo of substantial claims to American na- 
tionality by persons who have becn ordered 
de The bill passed the House on 
July 6, 1959. 

HR. 3088 amends certain provisions of 
sections 353 and 354 of the Immigration and 
Nationality Act which specify exemptions 
from the loss of US. citizenship by natu- 
ralized citizens by including parent or par- 
ents of a US. citizen who Is or are accom- 
panying such citizen for the purpose of re- 
maining with him while he has his residence 
abroad for rensons specified in the law. 
Honorably discharged veterans who served 
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during the Korean conflict are Included in 
the exemption from automatic loss of citi- 
zenship by reason of residence abroad, which 
exemption is enjoyed by veterans of the 
Spanish-American War, World War I, and 
World War II. The bill changes from 25 to 
15 years the residence requirement which 
Precludes the loss of citizenship by natu- 
Talized citizens residing in a foreign country. 
The bill was enacted Into law on August 4, 
1959 (Public Law 86-129), 

HR. 5896 reclassifies close relatives of U.S. 
Citizens and allens admitted for permanent 
residence in the United States in the prefer- 
ence portion of the Immigration quotas and 
expedites reuniting of certain families. Alien 
Adult unmarried sons and daughters of U.S. 
Citizens are reclassified to the second prefer- 
ence classification; alien adult sons and 
daughters of aliens admitted into the United 
States for permanent residence are placed 
in the third preference classification: Immi- 
grants registered on the consular waiting 
lists prior to an established date, who have 
& preferential quota status, and spouses and 
minor children of aliens admitted into the 
United States under the Refugee Relief Act 
of 1953, who have a preference status, are 
considered to be nonquota immigrants; ac- 
companying spouses and minor children are 
held to be nonquota immigrants, Spouses 
and minor children accompanying fourth 
Preference beneficiaries are included in that 
Category. The number of allen children 
adopted by U.S. citizens in whose custody 
they remained for over 2 years is limited to 
two unless necessary to prevent the separa- 
tion of brothers and sisters. The bill passed 
the House on July 6, 1959, and was enacted 
into law September 22, 1959 (Public Law 
86-363). 


HR. 6118 extends for 2 years section 6 of 
the act ot September 11, 1957, the discre- 
tionary authority vested in the Attorney 
General to grant waivers of exclusion in the 
Case of spouses, parents, and minor children, 
including minor adopted children of US. 
citizens or of aliens lawfully admitted for 
Permanent residence, notwithstanding the 
fact that such close relatives are afflicted with 
tuberculosis. 

The same bill also extended the law re- 
lating to the immigration of orphans. The 
bill authorizes the Attorney General to in- 
vestigate the facts In each case to determine 
the Validity of the adoption and the good 
moral character of the interested parties. 

The bill was enacted into law September 
9, 1959 (Public Law 86-253). \ 

AS usual, Subcommittee No, 1 Worked ex- 
tensively on private immigration and nation- 
ality legisiation, and the summary of that 
action follows: - 

One thousand, six hundred and ninety-fiv 
House bills, House joint resolutions, and 
Senate bills were referred to the Committee 
On the Judictary, Of those, 140 became pri- 
vate laws, 4 are pending in the Senate, 173 
individual bills were incorporated in House 
Joint resolutions, 15 were deleted from joint 
Tesolutions by the Senate, 401 were tabled, 
49 were deferred, and 913 are pending before 
the committee. 

In addition, there were 5 Senate concur- 
rent resolutions, 1 House concurrent resolu- 
tion, and 1 House resolution, covering the 
Cases of 185 aliens, which were approved by 
this committee. 

Under the general jurisdiction of Subcom- 
mittee No. 1, the following bills were con- 
sidered: 

HR. 1992 extends the application of chap- 
ter 37, title 18, United States Code, relating to 
esplonage and censorship, to acts committed 
anywhere in the world by repealing section 
791 of that title, which provides that the 
Provisions of chapter 37 stall apply only 
Within the admiralty and maritime ic- 
tion of the United States, on the hich seas, 
and within the United States. The bill 
Phased the House on March 2, 1959. 


on 30 different days. 


\ Government drivers, 
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H.R. 4154 permits the Indictment and trial 
of an offender or joint offenders who commit 
offenses abroad against the United States, in 
the district where any of the offenders is 
arrested or first brought; and also prevents 
the statute of limitations for tolling in cases 
where an offender or any of the joint of- 
fenders remain beyond the bounds of the 
United States by permitting the filing of an 
information or Indictment in the last known 


residence of any of the offenders, or in the. 


event that the residence of any of the of- 
fenders in the United States is not known, 
by filing indictment or information in the 
District of Columbia. The bill passed the 
House on March 16, 1959. 

HR. 8461 amends the act of September 2, 
1958, establishing a Commission and Ad- 
visory Committee on International Rules on 
Judicial Procedure by extending the life of 
the Commission for an additional 2 years, to 
December 31,1961. The purpose of the Com- 
mission is to investigate and study existing 
practices of judicial assistance and coopera- 
tion between the United States and foreign 
countries with a view to achieving improve- 
ments. The bill passed the House on August 
17, 1959, and was enacted into law September 
16, 1959 (Public Law 86-287). 

S.355 adds a new section to title 18 of the 
United States Code to prohibit the use by 
collecting agencies or private detective agen- 
cies of any emblem, insignia, or name, or the 
words “national,” Federal, or “United 
States,” or the initials U.S.“ for the pur- 

of conveying, or in a manner reasonably 
calculated to convey, the false impression 
that such business is a department, agency, 
pureau, or instrumentality of the U.S. Gov- 
ernment. The bill passed the House amend- 
ed on August 17, 1959, and was enacted into 
law on September 21, 1959 (Public Law 835- 
290). 

S. 1947 (House companion bill, H.R. 7126) 
confers on the Customs Court the authority 
to appoint various clerks and other em- 
ployees and to authorize the appointment 
of a marshal and deputy marshal, which ap- 
pointments are intended to be in accord- 
ance with presently prevailing laws relat- 
ing to such appointments in other US. 
courts. The bill passed the House on 
August 31, 1959, and was enacted into law 
September 9, 1959 (Public Law 86-243). 


SUBCOMMITTEE NO. 2—GENERAL JURISDICTION 
OVER JUDICIARY BILLS, AS ASSIGNED SPECIAL 
JURISDICTION OVER CLAIMS 
During the Ist session of the 86th Con- 

gress, the subcommittee conducted hearings 

These covered public 
as well as private claims measures. 

Consideration was given to a total of 327 
bills and resolutions. 

The subcommittee considered two bills 
which provided for the amendment of the 
tort claims provisions of title 28 of the 
United States Code. H.R. 6000, providing for 
an increase in the administrative settlement 
authority of section 2672 of that title, was 
introduced in accordance with the recom- 
mendations contained in an executive com- 
munication from the Post Office Department. 
The bill passed the House with the amend- 
ments formulated in the subcommittee, 
which provided for increasing the authority 
of heads of agencies to settle tort claims 
against the Government by payments up to 
$2,000. This limit was increased by the 
Senate to $2,500, and the House agreed to 
that amendment. The bill became Public 
Law 86-238. The other bill relating to the 
Tort Claims Act as now codified in title 28, 
was H.R. 7577, concerning the lability of 
The subcommittee 
held an extensive hearing on H.R. 3283, in- 
troduced in accordance with an executive 
communication from the General Services 
Administration, and related bills on this 
subject. The subcommittee’s recommenda- 
tions as to amendments to H.R, 3283 were 
accepted by the full committee and were 
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embodied in H.R. 7577 which was reported 
by the committee. It passed the House but 
no action was taken in the Senate prior to 
adjournment. 

H.R. 4821, providing for amendments to 

the Texas City Disaster Relief Act, was the 
subject of a hearing before the subcom- 
mittee. The. subcommittee recommended 
amendments to the biil to limit the pro- 
posed changes to certain categories of claims, 
The bill was reported with those“amend- 
ments, and the bill passed the House and 
Senate in the form recommended by the 
subcommittee. The bill became Public Law 
86-381. 
The subcommittee considered two bills 
amending séctlon 2734 of title 10 of the 
United States Code concerning claims 
arising in foreign countries as the result of 
the noncombat activities of the Armed 
Forces of the United States. H.R. 2741 pro- 
vided that the Secretary of the Treasury 
would have the same authority to act in 
behalf of the Coast Guard in the settlement 
of such claims as only the Secretaries of the 
military departments previously possessed. 
The bill passed the House and Senate, and 
became Fublic Law 86-223. The other bill, 
H.R. 2740, would increase the period during 
which such claims might be filed from 1 to 
2 years, and was introduced in accordance 
with the recommendations of an executive 
communication from the Department of 
Defense. It passed the House, but no ac- 
tion was taken in the Senate prior to 
adjournment, 

A bill, H.R. 470, which would permit the 
settlement of claims arising as the result 
of the use of a motor vehicle anywhere, or 
the use of property of the United States on 
a Government installation when the claims 
would not be cognizable under any other 
law, was favorably considered by the sub- 
committee and was reported to the House 
by the full committee. The bill passed the 
House, but no action was taken in the Sen- 
ate prior to adjournment. 

The subcommittee aiso considered a bill, 
H.R. 7529, which would confer jurisdiction 
on the Comptroller General to walve indebt- 
edness based on erroneous payments by the 
Government to its employees, members of 
the military services, or persons formerly in 
such categories, when the department con- 
cerned recommends relief and collection 
would be against equity and good conscience. 
The bill was reported to the House and 
passed, but no action was taken in the Sen- 
ate pribr to adjournment. 

The Committee on the Judiciary reported 
three bills validating certain payments to 
Armed Forces personnel, their dependents, 
or employees of the military departments. 
H.R. 2975 validated certain quarters allow- 
ances to civilian employees who served in 
London, England, between January 1, 1949, 
and August 16, 1953. That bill passed the 
House and Senate end became Public Law 
86-26. H.R. 4615 validated a group of about 
80 transportation requests and payments of 
mileage or per diem, or both, to members of 
the naval service for travel performed in ac- 
cordance with the terms of the bill. The bill 
became Public Law 86-25. H.R. 8106 pro- 
vided statutory authority for all temporary 
storage of household effects of members of 
the Navy under an interpretation of the joint 
travel reguiations of the uniformed forces 
which was subsequently challenged by the 
Comptroller General. The bill passed the 
House, but no action was taken in the Sen- 
ate prior to adjournment. 

A number of bills granting relief of State 
or political subdivisions within States were 
referred to the subcommittee. Among the 
bills recommended favorably was H.R. 322, 
compensating Monmouth County, N.J., for 
damage to a bridge, which became Public 
Law 86-128. H.R. 7605, for the relief of the 
State of Oklahoma, which was introduced in 
accordance with the recommendations of the 
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Court of Claims in a congressional reference 
case, provided for the payment of $652,019.71 
in settlement of the claims of that State 
based on the agreement embodied in a stip- 
~ ulation between the State and the Federal 
Government. That bill became Public Law 


86-369. 

The bill, S. 1330, providing for an addi- 
tional payment of $4,000 to the city of Fort 
Myers, Fia, by an amendment to an act 
passed in 1958, was reported by the commit- 
tee. That bill became Public Law 86-180. 
The bill, H.R. 2390, for Mndeira Beach, Fla., 
settled the city's claim for the cost of ero- 
sion control, and became Public Law 86-353. 

The subcommittee considered a number 
of bills which did not relate to its special 
Jurisdiction over claims. The bill, H.R. 2725, 
barring the use of aircraft or motor vehicles 
in the hunting or capture of wild horses or 
burros, and similarly barring the pollution 
of water holes used by such animals to kill 
them or effect their capture, was such a bill. 
It was reported by the committee, passed the 
House and Senate, and became Public Law 
86-234. A bill, H.R, 4012, providing for the 
observance of the centennial of the estab- 
lishment of the Department of Agriculture, 
and the establishment of land-grant col- 
leges, was reported by the committee after 
being fayorably recommended by the sub- 
committee. The bill passed the House, was 
reported in the Senate, but no further action 
was taken in that body prior to adjourn- 
ment. The subcommittee held hearings on 
bills concerning standards to be observed in 
the establishment/of congressional districts, 
and also on bills to provide representation of 
indigent defendants in criminal proceedings 
in the Federal courts. The subcommittee 
had not made a final recommendation to the 
full committee as to these two subjects at 
the time of adjournment. The subcommit- 
tee also considered the bill, H.R. 8107, which 
was the subject of a 2-day hearing. This 
bill, which would have imposed criminal 
penalties for the use of U.S. savings stamps 
for trade promotion, was adversely acted 
upon by the subcommittee. 

The following tabulation indicates the 
workload of this subcommittee in connec- 
tions with claims against the Government: 


Referred to subcommittee: 


Private, House bills 538 
Private, House joint resolution 1 
Private, House resolution 11 
Private, Senate bills 23 
e See Ie 573 
Public, House bills 76 
Public, House joint resolutions <---= 13 
Public, House resolution — STA 
Public, Senate bills 2 
ea — ek aaa aee 9 
nr AE ee 665 
Approved by subcommittee: 
Private, House bills. 


Grad total. 234 
Private, House bills adverscly . 54 
Private, Senate bills adversely- ea!) ae 
Public, House bills adversely_........ 23 
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Public, House bills 13 


Public, House resolutions........... 2 
Public, Senate bills 1 
Narr SD n EOSS 15 
Grand total m EnA ta 3 217 
Passed House: 
Private, House 11s 
Private, House resolutions. 
Private, Senate bills 
Total... cad ates So SSS 
Public; House dms. 13 
Public, House resolution 1 
Public, Senate bills 1 
A — 1 
OOM A g a NE G e T— A 214 
Pending in Senate: 
Pn xx - 97 
Public, House bus 1 
w RPK ee a Se a, 99 
Public laws enacted ä 
Private laws enacted ween, OG 


Bilis vetoed (private) _-.....-.-..... =. | 


Sent six private claims bills of the House 
to the Court of Claims by House resolutions. 


SUBCOMMITTEE NO. 3-——-GENERAL JURISDICTION 
OVER JUDICIARY BILLS AS ASSIGNED--SPECIAL 
JURISDICTION OVER PATENTS, TRADEMARKS, 
COPYRIGHTS, AND REVISION OF THE LAWS, 


This subcommittee processes such general 
legislation as is referred to it and also leg- 
islation relating to patents, trademarks, and 
copyrights. It also has jurisdiction over the 
revision of the laws, classifying all laws of 
a general and permanent nature to the 50 
titles which comprise the United States Code. 
In all, 161 bills were referred for the sub- 
committee's consideration; 18 bills were 
acted upon favorably; 55 bills were recom- 
mended for tabling; and 88 bills are pend- 
ing. The following statement highlights 
some of the legislation processed by the 
subcommittee. 


General legislation 


General: The subcommittee processed H.R. 
3, a bill establishing rules of interpretation 
for Federal courts involving the doctrine of 
Federal preemption. This bill, which has 
already passed the House, sets up a statutory 
rule of construction to guide the courts In 
future actions In construing existing stat- 
utes by providing that no act of Congress 
shall be construed as indicating an intent 
on the part of Congress to occupy the feld 
of law to the exclusion of all State laws on 
the same subject unless Congress so states 
or unless there is a direct and positive con- 
flict between the congressional act and the 
State law so that the two cannot be recon- 
ciled or consistently stand together. 

In the field of evidence, the subcommittee 
favorably recommended and the House 
passed HR. 4957, relating to the admissi- 
bility of evidence (popularly referred to as 
the Mallory bill), This legislation resulted 
from the Supreme Court decision in the case 
of Mallory v. U.S., 354 U.S, 449, and provides 
a stutucory rule of evidence for the admis- 
sibility of confessions and other evidence in 
criminal proceedings. This legislation in 
‘written so as to protect the constitutional 
rights of the individual as well as the rights 
of society in the Seld of criminal law en- 
forcement, 
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Another bill of major importance 16 HR. 
2369, introduced as the result of the Supreme 
Court decision in the Yates. case (354 US. 
298) wherein the conviction of 14 known 
Communists for violating the Smith Act was 
set aside because, among other things, of the 
meaning of organtze“ as that term is pres- 
ently interpreted In the act. The instant 
legislation, which has already passed the 
House, clarifies. the term “organize” so as 
to mean a continuing process of organizing 
groups and recruiting new members for the 
Communist Party. 

The subcommittee also processed H.R. 
$216—habeas corpus. This legislation is in- 
tended to restrain the abuse of the use of 
this great writ in lower Federal courta by 
prisoners who have been convicted in State 
courts and who seek to have the action of 
the State courts reviewed and reversed by 
the lower Federal courts. 

Other bills relating to the courts generally 
on which this subcommittee acted, and 
which have already passed the House, are 
H.R. 2978 (peremptory challenges) and H.R. 
7559 (interlocutory relief). 

Pending in the subcommittee and worthy 
of mention is H.R. 4186, which would permit 
appeals by the United States in criminal pro- 
ceedings after the commencement of the 
trial on denial of motions to suppress evi- 
dence. This legislation is under study and 
the views of the Judicial Conference of the 
United States have been requested. 

Compacts: Three bills relating to inter- 
state compacts passed both the House and 
the Senate. They are H.R. 7474, reestab- 
lishing a part of the boundary line between 
the States of Virginia and West Virginia; 


House Joint Resolution 465, granting addi- 


tional authority to the Mlssouri-Illnois 
Bi-State Development Agency; and HR. 
5711, which is a recently concluded compact 
between the States of Indiana and Illinois 
setting up a bi-State agency known as the 
Wabash Valley Commission, to develop the 
natural resources of the Wabash Valley area. 

Pending in subcommittee is House Joint 
Resolution 402, which would give permission 
to the District of Columbia as well as the 
States of Virginia and Maryland to enter into 
a compact to regulate transportation in the 
greater Washington, D.C., area. Since Con- 
gress in this instance will be performing a 
double function (granting congressional 
consent to the States of Virginia and Mary- 
land and also acting as a principal con- 
tracting party for its agent, the District of 
Columbia), a thorough study is being made 
in an effort to resolve the many practical, 
political, economical, financial, and other 
problems inherent in a bill of this nature, so 
that the compacting parties, in a cooperative 
and united way, may regulate transportation 
in the National Capital area. 

Crimes: Among the bills of a general na- 
ture on which favorable action was taken by 
the subcommittee were H.R. 6917, to broaden 
the provisions of the Foreign Agents Reg- 
latratlon Act; S. 1647, relating to peniten- 
tiary imprisonment; S. 1645, concerning 
computation of prisoner good time allow- 
ences; H.R. 6309, delimiting the restrictions 
on the shipment of water hyacinths; and 
TLR. 4386, concerning the destruction of 
boundary markers on Indian reservations, 

The subcommittce held extensive hearings 
on H.R, 15 and some 38 similar bills making 
it a Federal offense to import, transport, 
possess, or uso explosives in interstate com- 
merce. This legislation was introduced as 
the result of bombings of schools, churches, 
synagogues, and public bulldings in varlous 
sections of our country. While no action 
was taken on these measures, it should be 
pointed out that the text of one of the bills, 
ILR. 4344, formed the basis for title II of 
H.R. 6601 (civil rights) which was fuvorably 


reported by the full committee. 
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Patents, trademarks, and copyrights 

Patents: The subcommittee considered 
HR. 2739 which increases fees payable to the 
Patent Office. There has been no increase in 
Patent fees since 1932, although salaries and 
other administrative costs of the Patent Of- 
fice have risen considerably. It is felt that 
these increases will permit the Patent Office 
to increase its personnel and to reduce fur- 
ther the tremendous backlog of applications 
in the Patent Office. Because of the back- 
log, it presently takes 3 to 4 years to process 
Patent applications. 

Copyrights: The subcommittee approved 
HR, 4059, which will authorize suits against 
the United States where the Government or 
its employees have infringed copyrights 
Owned by individuals and others. Today the 
Government is immune from being sued al- 
though the Government employee is not. 
The instant legislation permits suit in the 
Court of Claims and exempts from lability 
the Government employee when he is acting 
within the scope of his employment. 

The subcommittee conducted exhaustive 
hearings on H.R. 5921, which would remove 
the present exemption in the copyright law 
On coin-operated machines. The removal of 
the exemption would authorize authors and 
Composers to license the public performances 
of songs, etc., when played on jukeboxes. 
Because of the great interest in this legisla- 
tion as well as the many legal and practical 
issues involved, the subcommittee plans to 
Sive further study to this legislation before 

action in the matter. 
Revision of the laws 


Classification of laws to codes: The sub- 
committee's primary function regarding the 
revision of the laws is the classification of 
the public laws to the United States Code 
and the District of Columbia Code. During 
the first session of this Congress there have 
been more than 250 public laws comprising 
Somewhat more than 500 pages in the 
Statutes at Large. These, together with 
some 75 or more laws awaiting the Presi- 
dent's signature at the time of adjourn- 
ment, will have to be examined to determine 
thelr classification to the United States 
Code. This work will be completed during 
the recess. = 

The laws of a general and permanent 
nature wili be incorporated in the first sup- 
Plemental of the United States Code, 1958 
edition, and the laws relating to the Dis- 
trict of Columbia will be Incorporated in 
& cumulative supplement VIII of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Code, 1951 edition. 

Preparation of code supplements and new 
edition: All the work in connection with 
the preparation of the new edition of the 
United States Code has been completed. 
Preparation of copy for the printer entailed 
the preparing of more than 25,000 sheets 
and more than 76,000 inserts embracing the 
laws enacted since the publication of the 
1952 edition of the Code. This copy resulted 
in more than 14,000 printer's galleys which 
have been read fer correction. To date more 
than 9,000 pages of proof have been received, 
read, and returned to the Government Print- 
lug Office, constituting all the text and the 
tables for the new edition. There will be al- 
most 2,500 pages of index still to be received 
And read, It is estimated that the entire 
new edition will consist of 13 volumes and 
at the present date 5 volumes haye been 
delivered by the Government Printing 
Office. 

In connection with the preparation of the 
Supplement for- the District of Columbia 

o the reports of the decisions of the Su- 
Preme Court of the United States, Courts of 
Appeal, and the District Courts, since July 
1, 1958, have been studied in order to in- 
Corporate notes to decisions alfecting the 
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Code. All the laws relating to the District 
of Columbia enacted during the first ses- 
sion of the Congress will likewise be studied, 
classified, and incorporated in the next 
cumulative supplement. 

In all the work on the new edition and 
supplements of the United States Code thé 
committee has had the benefit of the excel- 
lent services of the West Publishing Co. and 
the Edward Thompson Co., lawbook pub- 
lishers. 

Enactment of titles into law: During the 
past 16 years the work of improving the 
United States Code by enacting into law the 
several titles of the Code has been carried 
on by the subcommittee. At the beginning 
of this Congress 15 titles of the United States 
Code had been enacted into law and one title 
was eliminated by consolidating it with title 
10, “Armed Services.” At the beginning of 
this session a bill to enact into law title 39, 
the Postal Service, was brought up to date 
and introduced. It was speedily con- 
sidered for the second time by the subcom- 
mittee and ordered favorably reported to the 
House by the committee. This bill passed 
the House early in March and is now pend- 
ing in the other body. It is hoped that it 
will be enacted into law during the second 
session of this Congress. During the past 3 
years the staff of the subcommittee has 
worked very closely with the Office of Gen- 
eral Counsel of the Civil Service Commission 
in the preparation of a bill to enact into law 
title 5, Government Organization and Per- 
sonnel. This work culminated in the in- 
troduction of a bill near the end of this ses- 
sion. At the present time a draft report is 
being prepared to be circulated as a com- 
mittee print explaining to the interested 
agencies and departments the source of each 
section of the revised title and explaining 
precisely what the intention of the commit- 
tee is. This draft report will be circulated 
during October with the hope that the views 
of the executive departments and agencies 
will be received early during the second ses- 
sion so that the bill may be favorably re- 
ported. 

Similarly, preliminary work has been going 
on for more than a year in the preparation 
of a bill to enact into law part II of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Code, entitled “Judiciary 
and Judicial Procedures,” and has also culmi- 
nated in the introduction of a bill near the 
end of this session, A preliminary draft of 
the bill had earlier been circulated to the 
courts, the District government, and other 
interested parties for an expression of views. 
It is hoped that this bill may also be reported 
favorably to the House during the next ses- 
sion of this Congress. 

Cooperation with other committees and 
agencies: Throughout the year the subcom- 
mittee’s law revision counsel maintains a 
system of cooperating with other committees 
of the Congress and with the other two 
branches of Government. Innumerable in- 
quiries regarding the proposed classification 
of laws are answered and assistance given in 
connection with the drafting of bills, par- 
ticularly those affecting tities of the code 
that have been enacted into law. 


Summary of Subcommittee No. 3 


Bilis referred 169 
Bills on which hearings were held 65 
Bills favorably reported to full commit- 5 
te. 

Bilis reported to House 19 
Bills adversely reported to full commit- — 

17 

2 
Bills pending in sub committee — 94 
Bills pending in Senate — 45 
Bills which became public law 6 
Bills vetoed— 0 
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SUBCOMMITTEE NO. 4—GENERAL JURISDICTION 
OVER JUDICIARY BILLS AS ASSIGNED—SFECIAL 
JURISDICTION OVER BANKRUPTCY AND RE- 
ORGANIZATION 


The continuing increase in the number of 
bankruptcy cases has caused Subcommittee 
No. 4 to devote much of its time during the 
first session of the 86th Congress to the 
problems of simplifying bankruptcy pro- 
cedures to expedite the handling of those 
cases, Experience has shown that the Bank- 
ruptcy Act contains a number of needless 
formalities and cumbersome procedures, 
Hearings were held on a substantial number 
of bills directed at those problems. They 
include the following: 

H.R. 4340: This bill simplifies the filling 
of vacancies among referees in bankruptcy 
and in doing so will have a salutary effect 
on keeping calendars current. The bill has 
been passed by both Houses and signed by 
the President. 

H.R. 4345: This bill eliminates the require- 
ments that referees transmit certain papers 


to the clerk of the court prior to bankruptcy, 


This, too, has become law. 

HR. 4692; Under present law, the dis- 
trict judge has the responsibility for issuing 
orders of adjudiciation in voluntary bank- 
ruptcy cases and orders of reference in both 
voluntary and involuntary cases. This bill 
would relieve him of that administrative 
duty. It has become Public Law 86-64. 

H.R. 4693: This bill will achieve an econ- 
omy in the cost of administering the bank- 
ruptcy system by consolidating the referee's 
expense fund and the referee's salary fund 
aie single fund. It is now Public Law 

In addition to these improvements in in- 
ternal administration, the subcommittee 
acted on a number of bills simplifying pro- 
cedures for the parties to a bankruptcy pro- 
ceeding. 5 

Thus, H.R. 6816 would eliminate the re- 
quirement that proofs of claim must be sub- 
mitted under oath. 

H.R. 8858 would eliminate the need for 
the verification of pleadings under oath and 
thus make the procedure in bankruptcy con- 
sistent with the Federal Rules of Civil 
Procedure. This has become public law. 

H.R. 6556 would clarify the filing time for 
review of orders of referees, and H.R. 7233 
would require claims in chapter XIII pro- 
ceedings to be filed within 6 months after 
the first meeting of creditors. 

It has been called to the attention of the 
subcommittee that certain abuses have 
arisen in bankruptcy proceedings. The 
subcommittee acted favorably on a number 
of bills to eliminate those abuses. 

H.R. 5747 strengthens the provisions of 
the Criminal Code in respect to the conceal- 
ment of assets by Individuals in contempla- 
tion of bankruptcy. 

H.R. 8708 gives the referee additional au- 
thority to scrutinize the fees paid to attor- 
neys to insure that they are reasonable 
and fair. 

H.R. 4346 eliminates false financlal state- 
ments as a bar to the discharge of an indi- 
vidual, nonbusiness bankrupt and thus elim- 
inates the practice of using such statements 
to intimidate a debtor. 

HR. 4150 authorizes the bankruptcy court 
to determine the effect of discharge, upon 
the application of both the creditor and the 
bankru 


All of these bills have passed the House. 

In order to make possible wider use of the 
Wage earner plan type of proceeding under 
chapter XIII. the subcommittee approved 
legislation eliminating the monetary limita- 
tion and eligibility for filing under chapter 
XIII. This has become public law. 

Two bilis of major substantive consequence 
to the Bankruptcy Act were also considered 
by the subcommittee and both have passed 
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the Houre. They are: HR. 2236 and HR. 
7242. HR. 2236 places a 3-year Imitation 
on the priority and the nondischargeability 
of taxes. H.R. 7242 is a highly complex bill 
which seeks to insure an order of distribu- 
tion consistent with the underlying purposes 
of the Bankruptcy Act. Both bills are now 
before the Senate Judiclary Committee. 

In addition to fulfilling its primary legis- 
lative responsibility in the fleld of bank- 
ruptcy, the subcommittee considered a num- 
ber of other bills referred to it. The sub- 
committee acted favorably wpon H.R. 2979, 
authorizing district court judges to appoint 
law clerks without first obtaining the ap- 
proval of the chief judge of the circuit. 
This bill has become Public Law 86-24. 

The subcommittee approved H.R. 4060, 
which relieves the Comptroller General of 
the responsibility for fixing the date on 
which the statute of Umitations commences 
to run in certain Miller Act payments. This 
bill Is now Public Law 86-135. x 

The subcommittee ordered favorably re- 
ported H.R. 5396, 
transfer of cortaln maritime claims between 
the district court and the Court of Claims. 
‘This bill has passed the House and is now 
before the Senate Judiclary Committee. 

A very large number of holiday and in- 
corporation bills were referred to the sub- 
committee and a number of these have becn 
enacted. 

A statistical summary of the work of the 
subcommittee during the Ist session of the 
86th Congress follows: 


Number of public bills referred to sub- 
committee 


Ane SORES V RE Le eS 108 
Number of public bills on which hear- 
tage werd. eld. 2 a 36 
Number of public bills reported to 
rn Sos oso eons 40 
Number of reports filed.._.._ — — 25 
Number of public bills passed House 25 
Number of public bills pending In 
the. Bent ten acs stash aaO 9 
Number of Senate bills disposed ot 6 
Number of public bills approved by 
phe Presidents . 12 


SUECOMANTIEE NO, 5—CENERAL JURISDICTION 
OVER JUDICIARY BILLS AS ASSIGNED—SPECIAL 
JURISDICTION OVER ANTITRUST MATTERS 


Subcommittee No, 5—which exercises gen- 
eral jurladiction over a variety of subjects, 
Including such topics as civil rights, the 
Federal judiclal system, and particular juris- 
diction over antitrust matters—had referred 
to it a total of 186 bills, 50 of which were 
disposed of by recommendations to the full 
committee. Seven bills were enacted into 
public law. 

A total of 26 days were spent.in conduct- 
ing hearings on various bills referred to 
this subcommittee, 

This subcommittee devoted considerable 
time to the consideration of a number of bills 
relating to various civil rights proposals. 
During the course of the hearings over a 
thousand pages of testimony was taken from 
various witnesses, including Representa- 
tives in Congress, Cabinet members, State 
and local oficials, as well as private indi- 
viduals. At the conclusion of the hearings, 
this subcommittee recommended to the full 
committee a civil rights proposal, which was 
subsequently reported to the House as H.R. 
8601. At the close of the first session, this 
bill was pending before the House, as was a 
request to the Rules Committee for a hearing 
to grant m ruie for consideration of tue 
preposal. - 

Among the bills enacted Into law was one 
raising the travel and subsistence allowance 
for Federal judges from $15 to 825 per day 
maximum. Another now public law defined 
a new oficial station for retired judges, and 
n third waived existing provisions of the 
Judicial code so as to permit new court 
factiitles to be constructed for the district 


which authorizes the 
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court at Durant, Okla. Another bill en- 
acted into public law was a Senate bill 
which provided for a U.S, Park Commis- 
sioner for Grand Canyon National Park. A 
new public law amended the existing pro- 
vislons of the Federal judicial code so as to 
permit noncitizens the privilege of filing 
actions In forma pauperis, Another public 
law granted the consent of the Congress to 
an interstate compact between New York and 
New Jersey relating to ‘transportation. 
Finally, a proposal which increased the au- 
thority of the Attorney General to acquire 
land adjacent to Fedcral penal institutions 
was enacted into public law. 


Number of public bills referred to sub- 


nne — d 186 
Number of public bills on which hear- 
ings were Delad aa 58 
Number of public bills reported to full 
(is, —Tr . 50 
Number of re — ——— — 8 
Number of public bills passed House 8 
Number of public bilis pending in the 
[a eS EE ad pe A LI EET 0 
Number of Senate bills dlaposed of 1 
Number of public bills approved by the 
Piesidents— cascada neat: — — 7 
ACTIVITIES OF THE ANTITRUST SUDCOMMITTEE 
Legislative 


Thirty-one bills were assigned to the Anti- 
trust Subcomnalttce during this sessien, The 
subcommittee considered 18 of these bills 
during 9 days of hearings. One bill, S. 726, 
was reported to the Houre, and on approval 
by the President on July 23, 1959, became 
Public Law 86-107. 

On May 27 and May 28, 10959, the subcom- 
mittee held hearings on HR. 432, HR. 2077, 
HR. 6049, and S. 726, bilis designed to facili- 
tate enforcement of the prohibitions of the 
Clayton Act against price discrimination, tie- 
in arrangements, mergers, and interlocking 
Girectorates. Those bills changed Clayton 
Act enforcemont procedures to make the ceane 
and desist orders issued by the Commissions 
and Boards with jurisdiction under section 11 
final orders in the sime manner as the cease 
and desist orders now become final when is- 
sued by the Federal Trade Commission, pur- 
suant to the procedures set forth in the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission Act. Automatic n- 
nality of Its Clayton Act orders had been 
requested by the Federal Trade Comm'ssion 
Tor more than 20 years, 

Previous enforcement procedures of the 
Clayton Act permitted a defendant to en- 
gago in the same illegal practices three times 
before effective legal penalities could be ap- 
plied as a result cf action by the Commission 
or Board vested with jurisdiction. These 
procedures were changed to permit the Com- 
missien or Board’s cease and desist order to 
become final and conclusive 60 days after its 
issuance, or upon completion of Judicial re- 
view. 

Once fral, the ccare and desist order 18 
enforced throuch direct reference to the At- 
torney General of the facts of the violation. 
Punishment is by fine recovered in n civil 
netion brought by the United States. S. 720 
became Public Law 86-107 on July 23, 1959. 

On June 25 and 28, 1939, the Antitrust 
Subcommittee conducted hearings on a serics 
of identities! bills, which would amend ecc- 
tion 2(a) of the Clayton Act £o as to provide 
for mancatory functional discounts—H.R, 
648, HR. 927, HR. 2798, ER. 2863, and 
HR. 4530. These bills would make it neces- 
sary for a manufacturing seller to grant in 
good fatth “a reasonably adequate” price dif- 
ferential to wholesalers. The bills would 
require such digerential to bo “reasonably 
calculated” to allow the wholesalers’ cus- 
tomers to compete with lige firms which pur- 
chare dircetiy from the seller. During the 
hearings; the subcommittee received testi- 
mony from the sponsors of the bills, repre- 
sentatives of the Federal Trade Commission 
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and the Department of Justice, and from 
spokesmen from the National Association of 
Tobacco Distributors, National Frozen Food 
Distributors Association, National Candy 
Wholesalers Association, National Ol! Jobbers 
Council, and the American Bar Association. 

On August 20 and 21, 1959, the subcom- 
mittee conducted hearings on two bills, HR. 
7191 and S. 753, which would authorise co- 
operative associations of milk producers and 
marketing agencies owned by such fizeocia- 
tions to bargain in concert for the sale of 
milk and milk products with groups of deal- 
ers, processors, or other purchasers, These 
bilis would expand the exemption froni the 
antitrust laws that has been granted in the 
Capper-Volstead Act to agritultural coopera- 
tive associations, to additional marketing 
arrangements by milk producer cooperatives. 
S. 753 had been passed by the Senate on 
April 30, 1959. ] 

During the hearings, the subcommittee re- 
celved testimony from the sponsors of the 
bills, representatives of the Department of 
Justice and the Federal Trade Commission, 
and spokesmen of the National Milk Pro- 
ducers Federation, as well as from ropre- 
sentatives from a number of nulk coopsra- 
tive associations and independent dairies, 

In September 1959 the Antitrust Subcom- 
mittee held the frst 3 days of hecrings 
on a series of bills designed to exempt from 
the autitrust laws a number of octlyities in 
the orgauized professional team sports of 
baseball, basketball, football, and hockey 
HR. 2266, HR. 2370, HR. 2371, HR. 2372, 
H.R. 2373, HR. 2374, and HR. 9088. 

During the hearings the subcommittee de- 
voted particular attention to the problems 
involved in extending the antitrust exemp- 
tions for theso sports to arrangemenia that 
affect other industries, particuluriy the 
broadcasting and telecasting industry. The 
subcommittee received testimony from sev- 
eral Mombers of the Congress, from the com- 
missioner or organized baseball, nnd from 
representatives of television stations in To- 
peka. Kans., Buffalo, N.Y., Terre Haute, Ind., 
and New Orleans, La. 

Investigative 

On May 26, 1959, the Antitrust Sulscom- 
mittee Issued its report on thé investigation 
it had conducted during the 85th Congress 
on the consent decree prograin of the De- 
partment of Justice, This 279-page report 
was based on a record of hearings which 
contained more than 4,500 pages of testi- 
mony from 34 witnesses. The subcommittce 
report was signed by Chairman Certre and 
Representatives PETER W. RODINO, Jr., LESTER 
HOLTZMAN, and HERMAN Torr. There was 
also n minority report, signed by Wittnau 
M. McCuLtocs, Wira E. Mut, and 
Gronda MEADER. 

In the administration ot the antitrust pro- 
gram of the Department of Justico, the sub- 
committee ascertained that approximately 
75 percent of all equity proceeding that 
have been instituted by the Attorney Gen- 
eral to enforce the antitrust laws have been 
terminated by negotiation rather than by 
Utieation, Since World War II there has 
been a general trend toward more consent 
Judgments, and in recent years the practice 
of negotinting settlements bas accelerated. 

As n result of Its study, the subcommittee 
concluded that currently there are too many 
consent decrees accepted by the Department 
of Justice in relation to judicial decision 
after litigation. As it now operates, the re- 
port states the consent decree program of 
tho Department, of Justice résiits in the 
Judicial function being superseded by nn ad- 
ministrative procedure In which there are na 
rules to safeguard the public interest and 
the interest of parties who ore not involved 
as parties In the Government's case. 

The Antitrust Subcommittee recommended 
that the Department of Justica revise its 
consent decree procedures: (1) To provide 
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notice to the public of the terms of pro- 
Posed consent decree; (2) to establish a 
waiting period between agreement by the 

ernment and the defendant and the en- 
try of the decree; (3) to afford private parties 
nected by the terms of the decree an oppor- 
tunity to intervene in the Government's case 
in order to present objections to the court 
to the terms of the consent decree; (4) to 
require, when a consent decree is submitted 
to the court for approval, an accompanying 
written statement to be filed that sets forth 
the facts involved in the litigation, the de- 
fendants position, the meaning of the pro- 
Visions used in the decree, and the reasons 
thot are the basis for the Department's com- 
Promise. 

To Supplement its survey of the Antitrust 
Division's gencral consent decree policies 
and procedures, the subcommittes made two 
Case studies, For these studies the subcom- 
mittee selected the oil pipeline consent de- 
cree, United States v. The Atlantic Refining 
Co., et al, civil case No. 104060, District of 
Columbia, December 23, 1941, and the 
AT. & T. consent decree, United States v. 
Western Electric Company and American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company, district 
Court of New Jersey, January 24, 1956, 

In connection with its investigation of the 

deral Communications Commission's rela- 
tionship to negotiations for the A.T. & T. 
consent decree, the subcommittee ascer- 
talned that the Commission had failed, de- 
spite repeated recommendations by its staff 
over a number of years, to investigate tele- 
Phone rates or even to conduct a general 
telephone rate inquiry, The subcommittee 
noted, also, that as a result of a $05 million 
long distance telephone rate that had been 
authorized by the FCC in 1953 without a 
hearing, jong distance telephone users may 
have been overcharged $159 million in the 
years 1955, 1956, and 1957. 

To remedy this situation, the subcom- 
mittce recommended that the FCC institute 

Promptly a comprehensive formal rate in- 
vestigation. Shortly after the report was 
issued, the FCC acted upon the subcommit- 
tee's recommendation: As a result of pre- 
liminary study, on July 24, 1959, the FCC 
Ordered AT. & T. to cut long distance 
telephone rates by 650 million a year. 

connection with its investigation of the 

oll pipeline consent decree, the subcommit- 
© studied the cffects of Interstate Com- 
merce Commission regulation on enforce- 
Ment of the oll pipeline consent decree. 
© subcommittee concluded that while the 

CC nominally is responsible for regulation 
Of the oll pipeline industry, In practice the 
industry itself decides what the ICC will do, 
and is able to determine the extent and 
character of its own Federal regulation. As 
& result, the interests of the general public 

avè been subordinated to the private Inter- 
ests of the oil pipeline companies. 

On the basis of the subcommittee recom- 
Mendations, the ICC terminated two long- 
Standing practices which have contributed 
materially to the orientation of Its activities 
: the oll industry viewpoint. The ICC no 
Onger permits personnel of the pipeline 
Compiunies to work in the Commission offices 

order to assist In the preparation of ICC 
and recommendations. In addition, 
the ICC hus severed its relationship, which 
existed since 1933, with the Engineers- 
tants Valuation Subcommittee of the 
American Petroleum Institute. In its report, 
© subcommittee commended the ICC for 
actions. 
Shipping investigation 

During this session, the Antitrust Sub- 
Barn alttes staf nas continued the prelimi- 
on inguiry into antitrust problems in the 

Peration af ocean shipping conferences. 
8 inquiry was started on August 1, 1958. 
50 more than 9 months staff counsel have 
n examining thousands of documents in 
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the files of 60 ocean freight conferences and 
8 individual U.S.-flag steamship lines. 

The documents selected for public hear- 
ings by the subcommittee staff reveal busi- 
ness practices by steamship companies and 
ocean freight conferences that ralse serious 
questions under the antitrust laws. The 
documents also present equally serious ques- 
tions with regard to the effectiveness of the 
antitrust exemption provisions in the Fed- 
eral maritime law, as well as the adequacy of 
Federal Maritime Board regulation of com- 
petitive practices in this industry. 

Public hearings have been scheduled to 
begin in New York City in October 1959. It 
is expected that the hearings will be ex- 
tensive and that representatives from all 
segments of the ocean freight Industry will 
be called upon to testify to assure that the 
subcommittee recelve all opinions on these 
vexing factual problems, 

European television 


On March 16, 1959, Chairman CELLER re- 
leased the report on his study of television 
broadcasting in the United Kingdom, France, 
and Italy. This report, entitled “Aspects of 
Television in Western Europe,” was based on 
Mr. CMIrn's firsthand study in the fall of 
1958 of European television operations. It 
supplements the Antitrust Subcommittee’s 
investigations during the 84th and 85th Con- 
gresees of the American television broadcast- 


ing industry. 


Konrad Adenauer Celebrates 10th Anni- 
versary as Chancellor of the Republic 
of West Germany 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I 
3 consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp a state- 
ment by me relative to the Chancellor 
of the Republic of West Germany, Kon- 
rad Adenauer, who celebrates his 10th 
anniversary in office September 15. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 


Recorp, as follows: 
STATEMENT BY SENATOR KEFAUVER 

Man my colleagues, and public offi- 
cials adi the country, including the 
President and the Vice President, have paid 
tribute in recent days to one of the great 
statesmen of the world, a true champion of 

democracy. 
8 to the Chancellor of the 
Republic of West Germany, Konrad Ade- 
nauer, who celebrates his 10th anniversary 
in office on September 15. 

At this time I wish to join in the felici- 
tations and to express the hope that God 
may grant Chancellor Adenauer Many more 
years in which to carry on his brilliant ight 
for peace and justice among nations, 

The transformation of West Germany out 
of the chaos of war into a healthy and pow- 
erful nation ls due in no small part to the 
statesmanlike qualities displayed by the 
Chancellor during his 10 years in office, to 
his rugged determination to fight for free- 
dom for his people against all odds. Com- 
munists repeatedly have threatened to 
“throw the k” at this 83-year-old cham- 
pion of democracy, but he has moved for- 
ward steadily, never flinching in the face of 
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the warlike utterances from Moscow. 

The Chancellor, a man of big heart, who 
has gained the respect of the entire free 
world for his unceasing efforts to atone for 
the crimes of the Nazi regime, takes little 
credit upon himself for the remarkable 
progress made by West Germany under his 
able administration. 

Instead, he has shown himself not above 
extending thanks to others, including for- 
mer enemies of his country, for the helping 
hands they have extended to help West Ger- 
many rise again from the ashes of total war, 

During the celebration of his 10th anni- 
versary in office, the Chancellor said of the 
United States: “The brotherly hand 
stretched out to the conquered nation made 
possible the restoration of the Federal Re- 
public as a democratic and free state in the 
community of nations.“ 

Here is a man whose name and whose 
eccomplishments in the cause of peace for- 
ever will be etched in the pages of history. 


The Federal Aviation Agency 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. THOS. E. MARTIN 
OF IOWA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, the 
Federal Aviation Agency is rounding-out 
its first year of existence. This agency 
is responsible for air traffic control for 
all civil and military flying in the United 
States, for the inspection of aircraft and 
ground equipment, and for numerous 
other matters of great importance af- 
fecting aviation. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp 
a report of the operation of this agency 
under the direction of Gen. E. R, Pete“ 
Quesada, This report was prepared -by 
Mr. E. K. Barnes of the staff of Inter- 
avia’s World Review of Aviation and As- 
tronautics, one of the world's leading 
aviation publications, 

There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE FEDERAL AVIATION AGENCY ` 

The formation of the Federal Aviation 
Agency marks yet another step in both the 
history and the development of American 
aviation. The writer recently had the op- 
portunity of visiting the headquarters of the 
new Agency and was given considerable in- 
sight into its development and current prog- 
ress. To fully appreciate the reasons for its 
formation and the requirements it fulfills, 
it is perhaps necessary to retrace some of this 
past aviation history to obtain a clearer pic- 
ture of the background from which the 
Agency was developed. 

The speed of development and expansion 
of the aviation and air transport industries 
over the past 30 years has greatly exceeded 
the most optimistic forecasts. This ls par- 
ticularly marked in the United States of 
America where the air transport of passengers 
and mail has long been accepted as a neces- 
sary and permanent part of the American 
transportation picture. The recognition by 
the Federal Government of the need to pro- 
vide a centralized control for the regulation 
and promotion of civil aviation dates back 
to 1926 when the first Air Commerce Act was 
passed, This act established an Aeronautics 
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Eranch of the Department of Commerce, 
whose function was to regulate the newly 
developing business of alr transport. The De- 
partment was authorized to license pilots, de- 
velop air navigation facilities, promote flying 
safety, map airways, and to furnish flight 
information. 

By 1938 the ever-increasing popularity of 
tiwel, together with the Increasing numbers 
of aircraft of new types and higher speeds, 
began to complicate the movement of air 
trafic in the airways. An exhaustive study 
of commercial aviation was made by a Presi- 
dential Commission which paved the way for 
the writing of the Civil Aeronautics Act of 
1928. This act created the Civil Aeronautics. 
Administration and the Civil Aeronautics 
Board and allocated specific responsibilities to 
the two branches. The Civil Aeronautics Ad- 
ministration was made responsible for air 
safety, air trafic control, operation of alr- 
Ways, aviation communications, and the im- 
provement of airports. At the same time the 
Civil Aeronautics Board was charged with 
writing Civil Alr Regulations, investigating 
accidents and regulating economic aspects of 
alr routes and civil aviation. In 1940 certain 
amendments were made to. the act and under 
the resultant reorganization the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board remained independent while 
the CivilAeronautics Administration was 
placed within the Department of Commerce. 

At the end of World War II, It was in this 
framework that American civil aviation 
recommended its activities. The enormous 
advances made by aviation during and fol- 
lowing the war rapidly became manifest. 
Larger and faster aircraft in steadily increas- 
ing numbers crowded Into the airways and 
it became apparent that the air traffic con- 
trol capabilities of the CAA were not de- 
signed to handle the situation. As early as 
1948 the Alr Coordinating Committee which 
had been established by the President 2 
years previously In 1946, observed that “the 
existing techniques of air traffic control and 
tools avallable to CAA are marginal even by 
the pre-World War II standards.” During 
the 1950's yet another factor arose which 
compounded the existing difficultics. This 
was the advent of jet-powered aircraft with 
their extremely high speeds, and requiring 
new techniques in air traffic control to en- 
able them to be fitted into the overall air- 
Ways trafic plan. ; 

In order to resolve the growing problems 
of this crowded airspace the first step was 
the creation in 1957 of the Alrways Modern- 
ization Board with the express purpose of 
speeding the necessary {mproyements. 

In the terms of the act which created the 
Eoard it was also specified that Congress 
would establish an independent Pederal 
Aviation Agency, and In 1958 legislation was 
passed which brought this into being. To 
direct thia organization the President ap- 
pointed Mr. E. R. Quesada to be the first 
Administrator of the new Agency on Novem- 
ber 5, 1958. 

Mr. Quesada had previously- served as 
Special Assistant to the President for avia- 
tion matters and had been chairman of the 
Alrways Modernization Board. To assist 
him in the task of directing the new Agency, 
Mr. James T. Pylo was appointed Deputy 
Administrator. Mr. Pyle had previously 
been Administrator of the CAA, a body which 
was absorbed in tts entirety in the structure 
of the new FAA. 8 
| This powerful and comprehensive organ- 
ization is an independent agency reporting 
directly to the President, and the Adminis- 
trator has been given the broad powers 
necessary to promote the interests of Amer- 
ican aviation, both civil and military, at 
home and abroad. The formation of tke 
FAA was commenced by the transfer of the 
Alrwars Modernization Board ta its control 
as the Bureau of Roscarch and Development, 
foNowed by the Civil Aeronautics Adminis- 
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tration and the safety rulemaking section of 
the Civil Aeronautics Board, complete with. 
personnel, funds, and functions. Once es- 


tablished, on January 1, 1959, the FAA at 


once commenced to operate on a 5-point plan 
deseribed in the following prineiples: 

1. To regulate alr commerce so as to pro- 
mote its development, safety, and require- 
ments in national defense, 

2. To control the navigable airspace and 
to regulate civit and military flight opera- 
tions in the Interests of safety and ecieucy. 

3. To develop and operate a common sys- 
tem of air traffic contro) and navigation for 
both civilian and military aircrait. 

4. To develop a plan for the Agency's func- 
tion in the event of war. 

5. To prescribe minimum standards for 
design, materials, and workmanship in nir- 
craft: eonstruetlon and construction of other 
elements of aviation. 

The breadth of pole embcdied in this 
5-point plan gives an indication of the mag- 
nitude of the problems with which the Ad- 
ministrator and his staff are faced. It should 
be emphasized that the FAA concept ts one 
of integration of services and facilities for 
both civil and military aviation so that it 
can safely and fairly apportion the use of 
the avatiable alrspace to both users. There 
is also the necessity to both expand and mod- 
ernize the Fecteral aifways system and to 
control the ever-growing volume of traffic. 
This has become even more urgent with the 
introduction of high-performance aircraft 
into the trafic patterns, requiring more air- 
space than ever before. 

In a recent interview Mr. Quesada ex- 
plained to me how the FAA is attacking 
these problems. The first task is to main- 
tain and operate facilities already in ex- 
istence and by reducing the size of restricted 
areas to restore large tracts of airspace to 
public use, This was being achieved by com- 
plete derestriction of certain arens, and in 
certain other cases by allowing the use of 
restricted arens to civil aircraft when mili- 
tary operations were not being conducted. 
This was now possible owing to the closer in- 
tegration between military and civil control 
in the FAA system. To achlave this Integra- 
tion new methods have been evolved. l- 
tary personnel are transferred for employ- 
ment with the FAA rather than being at- 


. tached for Hatzon. During the period of em- 


ployment with the FAA the man is regarded 
as being an FAA employee even ta the ex- 
tent of being pald by the Agency and not by 
his parent service. By absorbing this per- 
sonnel into its own structure rather than 
establishing liaison officers from the various 
services and commands, the FAA is assured 
of a closer cooperation without-the tendency 
for interservice priorities to arise. Similarly 
the controllers on military alrflelds will even- 
tually be replaced by cirian FAA employees. 
to insure a greater continulty. In conse- 
quence military aircraft wil use the airways 
undor civilian control and with exactly the 
same degree of priority as clyilian aircraft, 
The sccond aud largest part of the pro- 
gram is that of modernization of the alr- 
Ways; increased installation of radar and 
other electronic equipment, training larger 
numbers of trame controllers, improving 
communications and developing new control 
Procedures. This intensive research and de- 
velopment program ls being undertaken with 
the target date of January 1, 1963 as the de- 
ciding factor, Mr. Quesada explained that 
this date represents the completion of the 
frst stage in the modernization program and 
any new developments ore judged on their 
Availablity for employment by that date. 
Any systems or ideas which mary arise but 
which cannot be developed for employment 
in that time will be relegated to a long-term 
research program. By making this rule the 
FAA ts assured of concentration on the pres- 
ent probiem without being sidetracked on 
Possibilities rather than certainties, 
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The third and last part of the overall pro- 
gram, and representing only a small pro- 
portion of the effort at the moment, Is that 
of investigation of future developments and 
planning for the more distant future, This 
is being done with the next generation of 
high-speed aircraft in mind and has little 
bearing on the immediate modernization of 
the alrways and facilities. 

To undertake the responsibilities with 
which tt is charged, the FAA anticipates 
employing nearly 40,000: personnel when fuliy 
staffed. More than 90 percent of this figure 
will be stationed in hundreds of PAA fuctilt- 
tles. throughout the United States and the 
world, Mr. Quesada went on to describe the 
main features of the organization and the 
main departmental responsibilities which 
have been established throughout the 
Agency. Four major bureaus constitute the 
operational strength of the FAA and their 
functions and interdependence can best be 
understood by desoribing their activities sep- 
arately. 

Bureau of Research and Development: 
This was the first part of the FAA to be 
brought into existence and consolidated the 
research programs of the Airways Moderniza- 
tion Board and the Civil Aeronautics Admin- 
istration. The Bureau opcrates the National 
Aviation Pacilitics Experimental Center tn. 
Atlantic City, N.J., to evaluate ground nav- 
igation and traffic control equipment and 
procedures. 

This center is the FAA's proving ground 
and has been established in one of the 
busicst traffic areas of the United States ta. 
provide a real life environment of alr traf ec 
management studies, At the same time 
traffic-free areas over the Atlantic Ocean 
provide a safe area for testing experimental 
devices. The development of semiautomatic 
air traffic control systems is one of the major 
tasks of this Bureau. 

Bureau of Facilities: Is responsible for 
the installation and maintenance of all aids 
to navigation, both visual and clectronic, in 
the air trafic control and navigation systems. 
It is also the engincering, construction, and 
procurement authority of the FAA. ‘The 
navigation alds for which it s responsible 
include VOR. VORTAC, ILS, high intensity 
approach lights, long range and survelllance 
radar installations, radio ranges, alr route 
trafic control centers and airport control 
towers, data processing systems, and com- 
munications. The Burcau installa these fa- 
eluties and establishes the technicians to 
insure thelr continued performance and re- 
lability. One specialized responsibility Is 
that of planning and developing the Inter- 
national Alrport for commercial jets, now 
being constructed near Washington at 
Chantilly, Va. 

Bureau of Flight Standards: The key word 
of this Bureau’s activities is safety.“ Its 
activities include establishment of the stand- 
ards for use by manufacturers in the design 
and construction of aircraft, filght testing 
find airwarthiness certification of all civil 
aircraft, and maintenance standards and 
practices for clyli aircraft. It tests and cer- 
tigcates the competence of all Night person- 
nel, mechanics, and dispatchers, and seta the 
standards for mechanies training schools. 
Safety inspectors of the Bureau continually 
check the actual operation of commercial alr- 
craft and thelr crews on routine filyhts. It 
also has the responsibility for fight checking 
the navigation aids, landing aids, radars, and 
comununication systems throughout the Fed- 
eral Airwaya Systems. 

Bureau of Air Troie Management: The 
function of this Bureau is the control of alr 
traffic, writing and enforcing alr tramie rules 
and regivations, and determining the di- 
vision and use of the nirepace navilable. It 
Operates the 35 air route trame control cen- 
ters nad over 200 nirport control towers. It fs 
also responsible for the nctwork of communi- 
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Cations which interlink the control stations 
throughout the airways system. 

To coordinate and supervise the work of 
the FAA throughout the United States and 
Oversea possessions, regions have been estab- 
lished under the control of regional admin- 
istrators. These recional offices are situated 
in New York, N.¥.; Fort Worth, Tex.; Kansas 
City, Mo. Los Angeles, Calif.; Anchorage, 
Alaska; and Honolulu, Hawafl. Over 90 per- 
cent of the personnel of the FAA are 
employed in the facilities operating in these 
regions. 

Apart from the work of the bureaus and 
regional offices a number of departments exist 
for the planning and administration of FAA 
Policy and for coordination with other 
authorities, One of the most important of 
these is the Office of International Coordina- 
tion. Mr. Quesada is very keenly aware of the 
necessity of maintaining as close relation- 
ships as possible with other governments and 
alr trafic authorities. In his view tie man- 
date of the FAA is worldwide and any avia- 
tion developments in the United States of 
America are bound to affect aviation 
throughout the world, Similiarly the United 
States of America cannot afford to ignore 
aviation developments abroad. as only 

h the interdependence of this tech- 
nical effort can the maximum mutual bene- 
fits be obtained. 

The extent to which the FAA is working to 
obtain this exchange of technical and opera- 
tonal information can be Judged from the 
Work of the International Coordination Of- 
fice, Apart from supporting the aims of the 
International Ciyil Aviation Organization, 
ICAO, the FAA is strongly supporting the 
Civil aviation activities of certain NATO 
groups and provides a full-time officer for 
this purpose. Another FAA officer alts on the 
Air Navigation Commission of ICAO and is 
alternate to the U.S. representative on the 
ICAO Council. 

In order to strengthen the liaison and co- 
Operation with civil aviation administrations 
Of other countries a number of oversea of- 
fices have been established. There is an air- 
craft engineering office in Paris which assists 
foreign manufacturers in obtaining U.S. 
airworthiness certificates. for their aircraft. 
Eight field offices in as many countries per- 
form the necessary safety surveillance of U.S. 

E Operations in oversea arcas and consult 
With and advise foreign flag operators fiy- 

to the United States in the promotion 

air safety. There are also two flight in- 
Spection groups with flight check aircraft for 
the operational evaluation of various. alr 
navigation aids in cooperation and under 
Agreement with other governments. 

The establishment of the National Avin- 
tion Facilities Experimental Center (NAFEC) 
at Atlantic City, N.J., ia another illustration 
Of the agency's global thinking in terms of 
&viation development and safety. This mod- 
ern airport is being equipped for experimental 
Purposes with ali types of new systems for 
evaluation by a large staff of scientists and 
engineers. It is the hope of the Administra- 
vin that engineers from other countries will 
w it this proving ground and that they will 

ork alongside the FAA staff for as long as 

are able in the development of equip- 
ment and systems, 
TRD recent visit of a Swiss delegation to 
we, FAA headquarters in Washington, D.C., 
as yet another example of this interna- 
Of dal cooperation. The delegation consisted 

representatives from the Swiss Federal Air 

ene and from tho Air Tramo Services of 
Pra and Zurich alrports, which are op- 
ore by Radio-Switzeriand, In the course 
stru Visit lasting n week they were shown the 
firon ecr and functions of the FAA nnd were 
Opie considerable information on the devel- 
Snie which were in hand for the mod- 

5 ation of the Federal Airways system. 
larly nne Of such collaboration is partiou- 

apparent in the case of a small country 
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such as Switzerland, whose airports are used 
by a large number of foreign flag carriers, 
and where the geographic nature of the coun- 
try necessitates an extremely accurate air 
traffic control system. From this visit to the 
FAA the Swiss delegation were able to obtain 
operational information drawn from a highly 
complex and crowded air transport system. 
At the same time this exchange of informa- 
tion is not entirely one sided. The experi- 
ence gained in Switzerland of air transport 
operations in a mountainous country of 
small area is of value and is welcomed by the 
FAA. The problems encountered in the sit- 
ing and performance of radar, VOR's and 
other navigation equipment and the methods 
employed to overcome these difficulties are 
of importance throughout the world and not 
only from a national standpoint. 

In an age when no two points on the 
world’s surface are more than 40 hours 
traveling time apart, it is encouraging to 
see such strenyous efforts being made to 
expedite air transport internationally, and 
to bring its advantages within the reach of 
the greatest number of people. As the two 
most powerful “Air Traffic Controllers"—if 
they will forgive the term, in the free world 
today, Mr. Quesada and Mr. Pyle are to be 
congratulated on the vigor and enthusiasm 
with which they are directing the efforts of 
the FAA to achieve this result. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, Mr. 
Harold Zellerbach, acting chairman of 
the board of Crown-Zellerbach Corp., 
and Mr. Calvin J. Nichols, director, 
World Affairs Council of Northern Cali- 
fornia, were delegates at the Atlantic 
Congress, which was held in London last 
June and participated in by about 650 
delegates from the NATO nations. 

Mr, Zellerbach and Mr. Nichols re- 
cently appeared on the “World Affairs 
Are Your Affairs” radio series, presented 
on KNBC, San Francisco. I think their 
discussion was a very thoughtful presen- 
tation of some of the problems faced by 
the free world and discussed by the con- 
gress. ‘ I ask unanimous consent that a 
transcript of the broadcast be reprinted 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

There being no objection, the tran- 
script was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 
. Nicrots. Good evening, ladies and 
gentlemen. This 9 ne 83 
2 3 ot an important 
heid in London early in 


June of this year, the meeting of the Atlan- 


A0 Congres meeting and also a mem- 
ber of the U.S. National Committee for me 
Atlantic Congress. Ar. Zellerbach, I 2 

our audience would be interested to kaon 
who convened this Congress, how the dele- 
gates were pelected, and what its purpose 


was, generally. 
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Mr. ZrELLERBACH, The Atlantic Congress 
was called by the NATO parliamentarians— 
who are members of the various NATO 
country parliaments and the U.S. Congress. 
The delegates were selected—that is, the 
U.S. delegates were selected by the U.S. Board 
of Directors of our delegation. This dele- 
gation was headed by Mr. Lewis W, Douglas, 
the honorary chairman, and Mr. Eric John- 
ston, who was general chairman. We also 
had a cochairman, the Honorable Senator 
Estes KEFAUVER, Senator JAcos Javirs, and 
Representative Wayne Hays. All these 
three Congressmen are members of the NATO 
parliamentarians. 

Mr. NicHots. I think it is rather interest- 
ing that this conference was one where the 
delegates were not under any instructions 
of their governments. They were all free to 
speek thelr own minds and vote as they saw 
fit on the issues presented. How was the 
congress financed—how were the costs of 
this congress met? 

Mr. ZoLLeRBACH. Well, the reason, of 
course, Mr. Nichols, that we could speak 
freely was that we put up our own money. 
This was all done by private funds. There- 
fore, it had no tinge of Government money 
in it and we weren't responsible for our 
Temarks. 

Mr. Nichols. That's a very interesting 
point. I think maybe the audience would be 
interested also to know something about the 
personalities that participated in that con- 
ference. I was impressed with the fact that 
it was opened by Her Majesty, Queen Eliza- 
beth II; that the Prime Minister of Great 
Britain chose to make one of the opening 
speeches. And of course we had a number 
of other very interesting and distinguished 
guests—General Norstad, Dr. Mordecat John- 
son, president of Howard University, Mr. 
Paul Henri-Spaak, Hugh Gaitskill, and any 
number of others. Also, the American dele- 
gation itself was an impressive list of people 
representing a great many fields. I suppose, 
Mr. Zellerbach, in selecting those delegates 
an effort was made to cover quite a wide range 
of fields. Would you like to comment on 
how that was done? 

Mr. ZELLERBACH, People were selected on 
the basis of their knowledge in the particu- 
lar field they were to cover at the congress. 
For example, I attended the economic sec- 
tions of the meeting because of my own 
background in the business world. We had 
Senators and Representatives there who at- 
tended the political groups. We had mili- 
tary men attending the military sections. 
And then we had a great many educators 
there who attended the cultural sections. 
And these were selected from all parts of the 
United States, It was quite a broad and, 
to my way of thinking, a most competent 
delegation. 

Mr. Nicnots. How many were in the U.S. 
delegation? 

Mr. ZeLLERBACH. There were about, as I re- 
call, 110 delegates at the meeting. There 
were more inyited. We were supposed to 
have about 130. I think between 110 and 120 
actually came to the meeting. 

Mr. Nicwots. On the question of fields 
represented—in the cultural field, for ex- 
ample—I think it was interesting that a 
number of newspaper editors, people like 
Cass Canfield, editor of Harper's; Palmer 
Hoyt, editor of the Denver Post, and others 
of prominent papers and periodicals in the 
country, were represented. Also, people of 
various religious faiths were represented, 80 
there was a good cross-section. Now. let's 
turn, if we may, back to the question of the 
purpose of this conference and its theme. I 
wonder if you would like to comment on 
that. 

Mr. Zeturesacn. When I was invited to 
become a delegate, naturally I wanted to 
know the purpose of the Congress and what 
results they hoped to achleve from a meeting 
of 5 days. I learned that since NATO was 
strictly a military alliance and had been the 
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so-called whipping boy of the Communist 
countries—that is to say, the Western na- 
tions were accused of being warmongers—it 
was felt that NATO should expand its use- 
fulness lato other fields. Thus the basic 
purpose of this Congress was to see how 
NATO could be strengthened_in flelds other 
than the military over the next 10 years. 

Mr, Ninot. By the way, I believe that all 
the NATO countries wore represented except 
Iceland, and Iceland was not represented be- 
cause of the fishery dispute. Of course, we 
Had participation not only of European 
countries, but Canada and the United States 
were very much concerned and very much 
interested in this meeting. The Congress it- 
self covered a wide range of subjects. As 
you say, the emphasis wes on other than 
military problems. This means a good deal 
of concern with ecoromic problems, with 
spiritual and cultural problems generally, as 
well as political. I think from here we ought 
to turn to major fields that were covered by 
the resolutions and the principal items that 
were proposed. I wonder if you would like 
to lead off with some comment on what hap- 
pened In probably one of the most Impor- 
tant committees, namely, the Economic 
Committee of the Congress? 

Mr. ZELLERBACH. I should be very happy to, 
because after all this is something that has 
given business in North America, including 
both the United States and Canada, quite a 
bit of concern. We have seen the develop- 
ment of the European Common Market in 
the last few years, This has taken hold 
much faster than any of us dreamed it eyer 
would. As a consequence of this, the so- 
called seven outer nations, or those not in 
the European Common Market group, are 
beginning to worry about the effect of the 
Common Market on their own economies. 
And the United States and Canada are a 
little worried as well, As a consequence, part 
of the work that I think this Atlantic Con- 
gress did, was to reappraise whether or not 
the Atlantic Community or the so-called Fu- 
ropean Common Market groups should be 
expanded into the Atiantic Community of 
Nations, including the United States and 
Canada and also the other outer seven group. 
With the rising standards of living and the 
breaking down of tariff barriers between the 
European Common Market countries, this 
welds 100 million people who are going to 
buy and need things into a common group. 
In other words, we have in the United States 
175 million people, and we think that we 
have a lot of business to do here, Well, just 
imngine what is going to happen in Europe. 
We not only have the present group of 
160 milion in the Common Market, but then 
when you add double that with the seren 
outer fringe countrics, and add United States 
and Canada, you can see this becomes a very 
potent economic market for the free Western 
countries, 

Mr. NicHots. Before that, however, isn’t 
there the danger that unless a real effort is 
made to bring these two groups together, 
you could have a situation develop where 
one group would be competitive with an- 
other? It seems to me that this would be 
one of the things that mombers of the Con- 
gress would be quite anxious not to have 
happen. As I recall, while we were meeting 


in London the seven countries that you refer 


to were actually holding a meeting in one 
of the Scandinavian countries at that very 
time. Do you think there Is any danger of 
competition between the so-called six Com- 
mon Market countries and the seventh? 

Mr. Zzxxnacit. Well, yes, there could be 
danger if they don't get together on a com- 
mon-ground basis. One of the reasons that 
England did not originally come into the 
European Common Market was that she was 
committed to her former colonies—the so- 
called United Kingdom bloc of countries, 
But I think now Greut Britain is beginning 


= 
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to see the error of her ways in not Joining 
originally with the European Common Mar- 
ket. I think we American businessmen have 
been quite apprehensive—that If this Euro- 
pean Common Market starts to put up tariff 
barriers, the United States and Canada will 
be excluded from 160 million people, and all 
these people have a very high standard of 
living. The standards are perhaps not as 
high as we have here in North America, but 
compared to some of the underdeveloped 
countries very much higher. So this is also 
& problem. 

Mr. NicHots. In other words, this is an aros 
in which it ts absolutely essential that all 
members of the Atlantic Community work to- 
gether, to try to find a common solution, 
otherwise, you are going to bave the prospect 
of struggles within the group, or the pos- 
sibility that the United States and perhaps 
Canada will be left out of this kind of 
arrangement. “What were the other aspects 
of the economic problem that were consid- 
ered by the Congress, aside from the ques- 
tion of European organization and avoiding 
restrictive trade barriers? 

Mr. ZELLERBACH. Well, part of that prob- 
lem, of course, ls monetary, Many of you 
listeners have, I am sure, been to Europe 
within recent years and you will remember 
very distinctly that every time you went Into 
one of these countries you had to count 
your money at the border when you entered 


- and when you left. Currencies were not sta- 


bilized; one year you went to Prarice and the 
franc was 350 francs to the dollar, officially, 
and on the black market you probably got up 
to 400. Well, today, when you go to France 
the franc is stabilized at, I think, 490 and 
there is no black market. You don't have to 
worry whether or not you are getting your 
francs at the cheapest cost. Now, with the 
so-called currency barriers eliminated, as well 
as the Imitations on merchandise that can 
be imported Into these countrics—you can 
see that the manufacturers who produce the 
best products at the lowest prices are the 
ones who will get the business. There- 
fore, if the United States with all these 
tariff barriers and monetary barriers elim- 
inated, can produce products better and 
chenper than they can in Europe, then we 
will get the business, as against having to sit 
on the outside if tariff barriers are erected 
against our industry. 

Mr. Nicuots. One of the things that inter- 
ested me very much in hearing the report 
of the Economic Committee was the extent 
to which they expressed concern about the 
less-developed countries, that is, Asia, Africa, 
and soon. In fact, members of the Atlantic 
Community seemed to be showing consid- 
erable concern for this area of the world, 
much more than I had personally realized. 
I wonder if you would like to comment on 
this aspect of the work of the Economic 
Committee? 

Mr. ZELLERSACH. Well, Just suppose I quote 
a sentence here from the declaration of the 
Atlantic Congress In 1959, under the eco- 
nomic title—that “governments should pro- 
mote the maximum economic growth and 
production employment. and Mving standards 
and should avoid restrictive economic meas- 
ures, take all feasible actions to reduco tarif 
barriers and maintain monetary stability.” 
In view of the services rendered by CEFO 
and EXC and those one might expect from 
any other form of effective multilateral ns- 
sociation, governments should work espe- 
cially for an inorense in the benefits of a 
closer economic integration. Now, substan- 
tlally that takes in the underdeveloped coun- 
tries—Africa, the Near East, even Asia— 
because these are countries where millions 
of people exist on the lowest living standards, 
And if the rest of the world—the so-called 
Western bloc of countrics—could raise the 
Ueing standards of these nations by just so 
much as 1 or 2 percent, just translate that 
into the amount of goods and services these 
people are golng to require. That would 
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certainly bring prosperity throughout the 
world. 

Mr. Nicnors. I agree, and it scenm to me 
that there was a general recognition widely 
shared by all of the delegates, that you could 
not have a strong Atlantic Community un- 
less you also had a strong free world, In 
other words, we are depeudent upon achiev- 
ing conditions in the less-déveloped coun- 
tries that will make freedom a real possibility 
and will give it a chance to grow, The other 
thing that you said which interested me, and 
I share your opinion on this, was the great 
awareness on the part of dolegates of the 
Great importance Africa is going to play in 
the future. The success of economic pro- 
grams for the development of Africa means 
a great deal to the future of the Atlantic 
Community. In this country, I have felt 
that we haven't yet fully grasped what Is 
happening in Africa. In the Atlantic Con- 
gress meetings many more pcople were aware 
of this and concerned about it, and I think 
this is one ot the things the American people 
are going to want to give more attention to. 
Suppose we leave the economie problems for 
the moment and turn to some of the other 
issues considered. Of course, as you snid in 
the beginning, although the emphasis was 
not on the military, nevertheless, there was 
some attention given to military problems. 
I wonder if you would just like to comment 
144 on what the Congress did in this 

eld. 

Mr. ZELLERBACH. I think the ensicst way 1s 
again to refer to the declaration of the Con- 
gress in the military field. That is, forces 
forming the European shield should be 
brought as soon as possible up to the mini- 
mum strength laid down in the agreed stra- 
tegic concept of NATO, that governments 
should give continual attention to improving 
the military structure of NATO, and in par- 
ticular should force increasing interdepend- 
ence throughout the military ficld. I think 
everybody attending the Congress agreed. 
that this declaration basically was a sound 
one, and that all NATO countrics should 
continue to implement NATO in its military 
aspects, as the one arca protecting us from 
Communist attack. 

Mr. Nicnol s. This is absolutely right. 
This is an area we cannot afford to 
neglect while we look at the other prob- 
lems. It was interesting; and we simply 
do not have time to go into it in de- 
tall here, to note that at the very time the 
Congress was meeting, General de Gaulle 
was making his announcement with respect 
to the French position on the use of Ameri- 
can planes for carrying atomic weapons and, 
in effect, asking that they not be bused 
there, The Congress, as I recall, at least 
the committee that reported on military 
isaucs, gave a good denl of attention to the 
importance of the widest possible exchange 
of atomic information among the members 
of the alliance. This is obviously going to 
require a lot more attention. ‘The other two 
major ficlds that were covered, of course, 
were the political and the cultural. In the 
political feld the overriding concern was, as 
I recall, that there should be n constant and 
increasing amount of consultation among all 
members of the alllance—that no country 
should consider “going it alone“ on any plans 
and programs affecting any other members 
of the community, without advance consul- 
tations. I suppose this wus a carryover from 
some of the concern expressed when this had 
not been done in the past. Gn the other 
hand, there was, ns I could gather, a certain 
feeling that a lot had been accomplished in 
this direction that we shouldn't lose sight 
of. This had to be a continuous process. 
On the cultural side, there were several pro- 
posais. The declaration, ngnin, cites the 
major points with which they were con- 
cerned, The Congress, of course, spent a 
good deal of time discussing in n pretty rely 
fashion the need for countermeusures in 
combating the Sovict ideological warfare. 
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There were Proposals for different techniques 
in doing this, but this Was of grent concern to 
a number of People. There wis also the 
recommendation that a Btudy center be set 
Up for the Atlantic communities us a clear- 
ingħouse and ‘intellectual focus, Another 
Tecommendation underscored the need for 
further integration of scientific research 
and, in particular. Pure research. Also, there 
was a good deal of talk given to atrengthen- 
ing the information programs of NATO itself 
$2 88 to keep the public better informed on 
the issues before the Atlantic community 
and before NATO, 1 gather these were prob- 
ably the major fields covered. Perhaps we 
Sught to turn our attention in the short 
time we have left to another evaluation of 
this Congress. How effective do you think it 
in getting active participation on the 
Part of the delegates? What was your im- 
Pression of this? 
- ZELLERuacH. My impression was that 
the delegates were most interested and 
very faithful in attending their section and 
tter meetings, as well as the plenary 
Sessions. I know I was there practically the 
entire time, and most of the other delegates 
Were there, too, As far as the reconimenda- 
con are concerned, I think these ought to 
implemented through the NATO. parlla- 
Rantarlans. holding thelr next meeting in 
dence of this year. At this time, the 
Whar . n orf the Atlantic Congress and 
— it stood for will be considered by them 
Tuture implementation by thelr various 
ents and by our own Congress. 
Peat also hos been a suggestion that a 
w: ler group of 100 citizens be called togeth- 
next year to further go into the recommen- 
tions of the Atlantic Congress and to stay 
denn unti! they can came up with some 
Bait te, firm recommendations to the NATO 
have to rians, which they in turn will 
ernments. plement through their own gov 
aim, Ntcors, Tt is interesting to note that 
Cons, the report has been made to our 
del 3 by members of the congressional 
ation who attended and even one rec- 
2 ern dation has been embodied in a report, 
dead xémple, on the mutual security bill, 30 
resu Y 1 think we will see some of these 
very by implemented. Now, to summarize 
Arat oy some of the main points in our 
on, I suppose we would agree that we 
the Aa impressed with the concern of all 
consu sentatives with Increasing needs for 
eflorts Ton: coordination, and increasing 
Utica in the economic, cultural, and po- 
iin ficlds, while at the same time 
putte ening the military alllance—but not 
ng the major emphasis on the military 
nde at this time, Secondiy, there was a 
concern expressed for the less devel- 
future untrles nnd a recognition that their 
lantio was a major responsibility of the At- 
awire community. Also, there was a real 
h ness of the economic problems and the 
lary on an integration of efforts, particu- 
tive b the European area, to avoid restric- 
iy urriers. Also, the role of the private 
dencad u was recognized, certainly eri- 
avid by the fact that so many private in- 
ioe Participated in this conference. 
5 I think I would have to say that I 
tive 11,7, pPFessed with the amount of crea- 
Ought demonstrated at the Congress 
Pointy Vitality of the ideas. This was an 
conten eing experiment in an International 
Fence, Is there anything you would 
ty Add in closing, Mr. Zéllerbach? 
that m ELLERBACH, In closing, I would say 
that po {low citizens should be very happy 
We Were able to Participate so actively 
fellow „Congress. and that unless you, my 
ang Aar Oni fet behind this kind of work 
More vely support it, we are going to have 
countries üble combating the Communist 
evor befor a what they say about us than 


Mr. Nic 
Mr. Zoticrbuche nk you ever so much, 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE SENATE 
SUBSEQUENT TO SINE DIE AD- 
JOURNMENT 

ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT RESO- 
LUTION SIGNED AFTER SINE DIE 
ADJOURNMENT 


Pursuant to House Concurrent Reso- 
lution 439, agreed to September 15, 
1959, the Vice President, on September 
17, 1959, signed the following enrolled 
bills and joint resolution, which had 
previously been-signed by the Speaker 
of the House of Representatives: 

5.1473. An act to repeal the act of May 
27, 1912, whch authorized and directed the 
Secretary of the Treasury to sell certain land 
to the First Baptist Church of Plymouth, 
arg An act to amend the Bankruptcy 
Act in regard to the verification of plead- 
V health bene- 

ogram for Government employees; 
a8 2264 An act to amend the act of July 
17, 1952; 
S. 2319. An act for the rellef of Sergiusz 
nko; 
3 An act to authorize the Secretary 
of the Army to convey to the city of Arling- 
ton, Oreg., certain lands at the John Day 
d dam project; 
18 2665. An cea authorize the Secretary 
of the Army to credit equipment installation 
costs against rental under lease to Union 
Township of La Porte County, Ind.: 

H.R. 47. Ah act to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide a personal 
exemption for children placed for adoption 
and to clarify certain provisions relating to 
the election of small business corporations as 

taxa’ tus; 

AA An act for the relief of Thomas 

Forman Screven, Julia Screven Daniels, and 
nd Screven Rhodes; 

A 4038. An act to amend the Agricul- 

tural Adjustment Act of 1938 to extend for 

2 years the definition of “peanuts” which is 
effect; 

A. 5711. An act granting the consent 

and approval of Congress to the Wabash 

Valley compact, and for related purposes; 

H.R. 5733. An act for the relief of Park 
Mo GOD. Bn hot. 400 provide asidisionid 
civilian positions for the Department of De- 
fense for purposes of scientific research and 
development relating to the national defense, 
to improve the management of the activities 
of such Department, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 6067. An act to amend section 4544 of 
the Revised Statutes of the United States to 
provide that if the money and effects of a 
deceased seaman paid or delivered to a dis- 
trict court do not exceed in value the sum 
of 61.500, such court may pay and deliver 
such money and effects to certain persons 
other than the legal personal representative 


deceased seaman; . 
n. 6190. An act to direct the Secretary 


of the Army to convey the Army and Navy 


ral Hospital, Hot Springs National Park, 
eae to the State of Arkansas, and for other 


R. 6672. An act to authorize longer term 
leases of Indian lands 75 the Agua Caliente 
Palm Springs) Reservation; 

' ER. 7452. An act for relief of Willlam B. 


a H.R. 7376. An act to extend the duration of 
the Federal air pollution control law, and 


her purposes; 
— 980 8885. An act making appropriations 


t Security and related agencies for 
8 ending June 30, 1960, and for 


other purposes; 
NR. 8392. An act to amend the District of 


t 
Columbia Stadium Act of 1957 with respec 
to motor-vehicle parking areas, and for other 


purposes; 
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HR. 8437. An act to Provide for the rein- 
statement and validation of United States off 
and gas lease BLM 028500; 

H.R, 8464. An act to amend the act of Oc- 
tober 24, 1951, to Provide salary increases for 
the police for the National Zoological Park: 

H.R. 8685. An act to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide for the 
Presidential appointment of a chief coun- 
Sel for the Internal Revenue Service, and for 
other purposes; and 

H.J. Res. 531. Joint resolution establishing 
that the 2d regular session of the 86th Con- 
gress convene at noon on Wednesday, Janu- 
ary 6, 1960. i 

LL 


ENROLLED BILLS PRESENTED ~ 


The Secretary of the Senate presented 
to the President of the United States on 
September 17, 1959, the following en- 
rolled bills: 

S, 1944. An act to amend the Bankruptey 
ri in regard to the verification of plead- 

Ss: : 

S. 2182. An act to provide a health bene- 
fits program for Government employees; 

S. 2282. An act to amend the act of July 
17, 1952; g 

S. 23 19. An act for the relief of Sergiusz 
Rudczenko; 

S. 2362. An act to authorize the 
of the Army to convey to the city of Arling- 
ton, Oreg., certain lands at the John Day 
lock and dam project; p 

5.2655. An act to authorize the 
of the Army to credit equipment installation 
costs against rental 


8/1473, An act to repeal the act of May 
27, 1912, which authorized and directed the 
Secretary of the Treasury to sell certain 
land to the First Baptist Church of Plym- 
outh, Mass. 


SSE 


APPROVAL OF SENATE BILLS AND 
JOINT RESOLUTIONS AFTER SINE 
DIE ADJOURNMENT 


The President of the United States, 
subsequent to sine die adjournment of 
the Senate, notified the Secretary of the 
Senate that, on the following dates, he 
had approved and signed the following 
bills and joint resolutions: 

On September 14, 1959: 

5.53. An act to amend the acts ap 
April 16 and June 27, 1906 (34 Stat. 116 
and 519), so as to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interlor to convey certain lands on 
the Huntley reclamation project, Yellow- 
stone County, Mont., to school district No. 
24, Huntley. Project Schools, Yellowstone 
County, Mont.; 

S. 252. An act to authorize Col. Philip M. 
Whitney, U.S. Army, retired, to accept and 
wear the decoration tendered him by the 
Government of the Republic of France; 

S. 825. An act to revise eligibility require- 
ments for burial in national cemeteries, and 
for other purposes; 5 

S. 1061. An act for the relief of Arshalouis 
Simeonian; 

8.1164. An act to authorize the appoint- 

ment of a commissioner for Grand Canyon 
National Park, Ariz.; 
, 8.1221. An act to amend the act au- 
thorizing the Crooked River Federal recla- 
mation project, Oregon, in order to increase 
the capacity of certain project features for 
future irrigation of additional lands; 

8.1555. An act to provide for the report- 
ing and disclosure of certain financial trans- 
actions and administrative 3 of ee 
organizations and employers, preven 
abuses in the administration of trusteeships 
by labor organizations, to provide standards 
with respect to the election of officers of 
labor organizations, and for other purposes; 
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S. 1613. An act for the relief of Matilda 
Kolich; 

8. 1045. An act to amend section 4161 of 

title 18, United States Code, relating to 

computation of good time allowances for 
ners; £ 

S. 1647. An act to amend section 4083, title 
18, United States Code, relating to peniten- 
tiary imprisonment; 

S. 1891. An act for the relief of Donald G. 
Copian; 

S. 1058. An act to amend section 12 of the 
act of March 5, 1915, to clarify types of ar- 
restment prohibited with respect to wages 
of United States seamen; 

S. 1979. An act to extend the validity of 
the passport to 3 years; ; 

S. 2035. An act authorizing persons main- 
taining or defending actions in the District 
of Columbia on behalf of a minor to give 
Teleases of lability, and requiring persons 
receiving money or property in settlement of 
such actions or in satisfaction of a Judgment 
in any such action to be appointed as guar- 
dian of the estate of such minor; 

S. 2101. An act for the relief of Ourania 
Ben Blikas; 

S. 2291. An act to authorize the erection of 
a plaque in honor of the late Honorable Sam 
D. McReynolds on or near the site of the 
Chickamauga Dam; 

8. 2390. An act to authorize the exchange 
of certain lands in or in the vicinity of Ever- 
glades City, Fla., in furtherance of the ad- 
ministration and use of the Everglades Na- 
tional Park; 

_ 6.2424. An act to amend the Communica- 
tions Act of 1934 in order to provide that the 
equal-time provisions with respect to candi- 
dates for public office shall not apply to news 
and other similar programs; 

S. 2457. An act to provide equitable treat- 
ment for producers participating in the soil 
bank program on the basis of incorrect infor- 
mation furnished by the Government; 

5.2524. An act relating to the power of 
the States to impose net income taxes on 
income derived from interstate commerce, 
and authorizing studics by congressional 
3 ttees of matters pertaining thereto; 
a 

S. J. Res. 25. Joint resolution to change the 
name of Roosevelt Dam, Reservoir, and pow- 
erplant in Arizona to Theodore Roosevelt 
Dam, Lake, and powerplant. 

On September 16, 1959: 

8,36. An act for the rellef of Page A. 
Wilson; 

8.620. An act for the relief of Annibale 
Giovanni Pellegrini; 

S. 667. An act for the relef of Pauline D, 
Eimbrough; 

5.977. An act for the relief of Nassiboh 
Mildred Mukio; 

58.994. An act to authorize the Secretary of 
the Interlor to construct, operate, and main- 
tain the Spokane Valley project, Wazhington 
and Idaho, under Federal recinmation laws; 

5.1149. An act for the relief of Capt. 
Thomas J. McArdle; 

8. 1171. An act for the relief of Katharina 
Hocgor: 

S. 1575. An act to amend the act of August 
1, 1959, to authorize and direct the Secretary 
of the Interior to undertake continuing 
studies of the effecta of insecticides, herbi- 
ciles, fungicides, and other pesticides, upon 
fish and wildlife for the purpose of prevent- 
ing losses of those invaluable natural re- 
sources, and for other purposes; 

8.1627. An act for the relief of Mrs, Paula 


5. 1537. An act for the relief of bIarguorite 
Fueller: and 

. 2500. An act to authorize the appoint- 
mont of Ewood R. Quesada to the retired list 
of tho Regular Air Force, and for other pur- 
poses, 

On September 21,1959: 

8. 388. An nct to amend title 18 of the 

Valted States Code so as to prohibit the mis- 
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use by collecting agencies or private detective 
agencies of names, emblems, and insignia to 
indicate Federal agency; 

S. 464. An act for the relief of Julia Myd- 
lak; 

S. 1486. An act to amend the act of June 
14, 1926, as amended by the act of June 4, 
1954 (68 Stat. 173; 43 U. C., sec. 869); 

8.1944, An act to amend the Bankruptcy 
Act in regard to the verification of plead- 


ings; 

S. 2181. An act to amend the Mineral Leas- 
ing Act of February 25, 1920; 

S. 2208. An act to provide that Alaska and 
Hawaii be eligible for participation in the 
distribution of discretionary funds under 
section 6(b) of the Federal Airport Act; 

S. 2219. An act to authorize appropriations 
for construction of facilities for the Gorgas 
Memorial Laboratory, to Increase the authori- 
gation of appropriations for the support 
thereof, and for other purposes; 

S. 2230. An act to amend the National Cul- 
tural Center Act; 

S. 2445. An act authorizing the conferring 
of the degree of master of arts in education 
on certain students who enrolled in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Teachers College prior to 
July 1, 1958, and who, prior to July 1, 1961, 
are certified by the president and faculty of 
such college as having met all requirements 
for the granting of such degree; 

S. 2604. An act to authorize the sale at 
current support prices of agricultural com- 
modities owned by the Commodity Credit 
Corporation to provide feed for livestock in 
arens determined to be emergency areas, and 
for other purposes; 

8.2569. An act to amend the Atomic Energy 
Act of 1954, as amended; and 

8J. Res. 103. Joint resolution authorizing 
the National Geographic Society to erect a 
memorial on public grounds in the State of 
Virginia to honor Rear Adm. Richard E. Byrd, 

On September 22, 1959: 

8. 1473. An act to repeal the act of May 27, 
1912, which authorized and directed the See- 
retary of the Treasury to sell certain land to 
the First Baptist Church of Plymouth, Masa; 

8.2319. An act for the relicf of Sergiusz 
Rudezenko; 

S. 2362. An act to authorize the Secretary 
of the Army to convey to the city of Arling- 
ton, Oreg., certain lands at the John Day 
lock and dam project; 

8. 2517. An act to amend section 7 of the 
Federal Home Loan Bank Act, as amended; 
and ' 

S. 2655. An act to authorize the Secretary 
of the Army to credit equipment installation 
costs against rental under lease to Union 
Township of La Porte County, Ind. 

On September 23, 1959: 

8.1845. An act to provide for the reestab- 
lishment of the rates of basic compensation 
for certain Government positions, and for 
other purposes; 

8.2282. An act to amend the act of July 17, 
1952; 

8. 2568. An act to amend the Atomic En- 
ergy Act of 1954, as amended, with respect to 
cooperation with States; and 

S. 2054. An act to extend and amend laws 
relating to the provision and improvement 
of housing and the renewal of urban com- 
munities, and for other purposes. 

On September 28, 1959: 

8.2102. An act to provide a health bene- 

fta program for Government employees. 


APPOINTMENTS BY THE VICE 
PRESIDENT 
Pursuant to the provisions of Public 
Law 689, 84th Congress, 2d session, the 
Vice President approved the appoint- 
ment of the folowing Senators as mem- 
bers of the United States group to at- 
tend the NATO parliamentary confer- 
ence in November, to be held in Wash- 


September 30 


ington, D.C.: Mr. FULBRIGHT, Chairman, 
Mr. Wir, Mr. AIKEN, Mr. Jackson, Mr. 
COTTON, Mr. BIBLE, Mr. Javrrs, Mr. Hart, 
and Mr. HARTKE. 

Pursuant to the provisions of Senate 
Resolution 196, 86th Congress, Ist ses- 
sion,. the Vice President approved the 
appointment of the following Senators 
to be members of the Committee on Un- 
employment Problems: Mr. MCCARTHY, 
Chairman, Mr. McNamara, Mr. COOPER, 
Mr. CLARK, Mr. RANDOLPH, Mr. HARTKE, 
Mr. Mer, Mr. Proury, and Mr. Scott. 


OCEANOGRAPHIC STUDIES—ADDI- 
TIONAL COSPONSORS OF BILL 


Under authority of the order of the 
Senate of September 11, 1959, the names 
of Senators SMITH and CLARK were add- 
ed as additional cosponsors of the bill 
(S, 2692) to advance thé marine sciences, 
to establish a comprehensive 10-year 
program of oceanographic research and 
surveys; to promote commerce and navi- 
gation; to secure the national defense; 
to expand ocean resources; to authorize 
the construction of research and survey 
ships and facilities; to assure systematic 
studies of effects of radioactive materials 
in marine environments; to enhance the 
gencral welfare and for other purposes, 
introduced by Mr. Macnuson (for him- 
self and Senators SMATHERS, SCHOEPPEL, 
BARTLETT, Lan non, Case of New Jer- 
sey, ENGLE, Scorr, McGer, BUTLER, and 


Hart) on September 11, 1959. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE HOUSE SUB- 
SEQUENT TO SINE DIE ADJOURN- 
MENT 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 
APPROVED 


The President of the United States, 
subsequent to the sine die adjournment 
of the Congress, notified the Clerk of 
the House that on the following dates he 
had approved and signed bills and joint 
resolutions of the following titles: 

On September 14, 1959: 

HR, 6781. An net to nuthorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to acquire certain addi- 
tional property to be Included within the 
Independence National Historical Park; and 

HJ. Res. 281. Joint resolution authorizing 
and requesting the President to isaue a proc- 
Inmation with respect to the 1959 Pacino 
Festival, and for other purposes. 

On September 16, 1959: 

H.R. 213. An act to provide additional time 
within which certain State agreements under 
section 218 of the Social Security Act may be 
modified to secure covernge for nonprofes- 
sionn! schoo) district employees, and to per- 
mit the States of Callfornin, Kansas, North 
Dakota, and Vermont to obtain social secu- 
rity coverage, under State agreement, for po- 
licemen and firemen in positions covered by 
arctirement system; 

HR. 839. An act to approve an order of 
the Secretary of the Interior adjusting, de- 
ferring, and canceling certain irrigation 
charges agningt non-Indinn-owned lauds 
under the Wapato Indian Irrigation projec’ 
Washington, and for other purposes; 

HR. 2078. An act to nmend section 1870 of 
filing claims for credit or refund of over 
payments of income taxes arising as a result 
of renegotiation of Government contracts; 

IIR. 2987. An act to amend section 1870 
title 28, United States Code, to authorize the 
district courts to allow additional peremp 


; 


1959 


challenges in civil cases to multiple plain- 
tifs as well as multiple defendants; 
HR. 3816. An act for the relief of Mukhtar 
Mohammed: 
8 5873. An act for the rellef of Clara H. 
ER. 6508. An act to grant minerals, in- 
cluding oil and gas, on certain lands in the 
w Indian Reservation, Mont., to certain 
dians, and for other purposes: 
3 6579. An act to amend the Tariff Act 
1930 to provide for the temporary free im- 
Portation of extracts, decoctions, and prepa- 
tanong of hemlock suitable for use for 
nning; 
i 6609. An act to amend the act of 
Stay 14, 1945, to provide that the Louisiana 
8 te University and Agricultural and Me- 
hanlcal College. may use certain real prop- 
erty heretofore conveyed to it by the United 
tates for general educational purposes; 
oe 7571. An act to amend section 7 of the 
5 52 July 28, 1950 (ch. 503, 64 Stat. 381; 
S.C. 341f), to authorize the Attorney 
Ped Tal to acquire land in the vicinity of any 
wh eral penal or correctional institution 
of 78 considered essential to the protection 
he health or safety of the inmates of the 
institution: 
Pins 7744. An act for the relief of John I. 
ong; 
; 85 7870, An act to amend the Revised Or- 
1 apt of the Virgin Islands, as amended; 
- 8196. An act for the relief of Everet 
RR oe 
5 7. An n wrence 
M „Furtado; ct for the relief of La 
1 a An act for the relief of Martin 
Mein An act for the rellet of James J. 


eir An act for the relief of Joseph H. 
HR, 8461. An act to nmend the act of 
eptember 2, 1958, establishing a Commis- 
tional Re Advisory Committee on Interna- 
HR ules of Judicial Procedure; 
for ia An act making appropriations 
or Dap tty construction for the Department 
ense for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
HJ Regt other purposes; 
the Sx 19.- Joint resolution to authorize 
late Pra nge of a gold medal in honor of the 
, Robert H. Goddard; and 
technica} 493, Joint resolution making a 
Reviesg Correction in section 5136 of the 
banks) Statutes (relating to national 


On September 21; 1959: 
1 1 An act to amend the Civil Serv- 
Crediti tirement Act with respect to the 
Pu ng of service of U.S, commissioners for 
op of such act; 
one. 616. An act ta designate the dam 
hous: the Lampasas River in Toxas ns Stil- 
HR Hollow Dam; o 
ip 2455: An act conferring U.S. citizen- 
Posthumously upon Gerardo Rafael 
H ponts y Torres; 
Langlie 1499. An act for the relief of Gordon 
A 25 Johnston; 
Gurman: An. act for the relief of Eva 
ba An act for the relief of Mrs. 
ue P. Theodorou; 
Ellen 171. An act for the relict of Mrs. 
H R chner: 
ance a 735. An net to provide for convey- 
Btates p Stoln real property cf the United 
Notes in Yalobusha County, Miss, to W. A. 
— poa Wiley W, Walker; 
or the 778. An act to amend section 17(b) 
HR Sh Clamation Project Act of 1939; 
Barrüpt 7. An act for the relief of Bernard 
HR, 2690 
Ferran An act for the relief of Giuseppa 
nn , Sister Candida); 
432(¢ 2245. An net to amend subsection 
to 8 title 14. United States Code, 50 as 
sation oy fhe Umitatlon on basic compen- 
Of civilian keepers of lighthouses aud 
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civillans employed on lightships and other 
vessels of the Coast Guard from $3,750 to 
$5,100 per annum; 

H.R. 2247. An act to authorize the convey- 
ance of certain real property of the United 
States to the county of Sacramento, Calif.; 

H.R. 2301. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Gladys M. Ellison; 

H.R. 2302. An act for the relief of Agnes 
Lorraine Pank; 

H.R. 2888. An act to direct the Administra- 
tor of General Services to convey to the city 
of Mobile, Ala., all right, title, and interest 
of the United States in and to certain land; 

H.R. 2695. An act for the relief of the 
Inter-County Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
Fort Myers, Fla.; 

H.R. 2946. An act for the relief of Cecil E. 
Finley; 

H.R. 2952. An act to fix the official station 
of retired judges assigned to active duty; 

HR. 311i. An act for the rellef of Rachel 
Nethery; 

HR. 3100. An act to extend for an addi- 
tional 3 years the time within which the 
State of Michigan may commence and com- 
plete the construction of certain projects 
heretofore authorized by the Congress; 

ILR. 34 10. An act for the relief of Mrs. 

nard O. Erickson; 
N 3608. ‘An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Navy to acquire certain land on 
the island of Guam; 

H.R. 3792. An act to admit the vessel John 
F. Drews to American registry and to permit 
its use in the coastwise trade while it is 
owned by Merritt-Chapman & Scott Corp. 

New York; 
ae 3801. An act for the relief of Harry 

Lily Stopnitsky; 
. 4003. An act to authortze the use of 
at Lakes vessels on the oceans; 
R. 4134. An act to confer jurisdiction 
upon the District Court for the Territory of 
Alaska to hear, determine, and render judg- 
ment upon the oe or claims, of Scotty 
of Sitka, Alaska: 
MER 6603. An act to amend the Organic 
Act of Guam for the purpose of permitting 
the Government of Guam, with the consent 
of the legislature thereof, to be sued; 

H.R. 4656. An act to amend section 401b 
of the act of July 14, 1952, to permit appli- 
cations for moving costs resulting from any 
public-works project of a military depart- 
ment to be filed either 1 year from the date 
of acquisition or 1 8 following the date 

acating the property: 
a ER 471d. An act to quiet eties pa 
session with respect to certain perty 
adjacent to the Rocky Mountain Arsenal, 


, Colo.; 
5 R. 4839. An act for the relief of Peter F. 


Imann; ‘ 
aie} An act to amend section 4233 of 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 to provide 
that the exemptions from the admissions tax 
for athletic games benefiting crippled or re- 
tarded children shall apply where the partici- 
pants have recently attended designated 
schools or colleges as well as where they are 

tly students; 

HR. 5257. An act to amend section 1915 of 
title 28, United States ee relating to pro- 
ings in forma pauperis; i 
AR. 5357. An act for the relief of Loretta 
F. Ossorio; 


H.R. 5477. An act to nuthorize Maj. Gen. 


Bernard W. Kearney. U.S. Army (retired), a 
former Member of Congress, to accept and 
wear the Philippine Legion of Honor in the 
degree of commander, conferred upon him by 
the Government of the Philippines; 

H.R. 5645. An act for the relief of Christo- 
pher J. Mulligan: 

H.R. 5892. An act to provide for the estab- 
lishment of Minute Man National Historical 
Park in Massachusetts, and for other pur- 

es: 

HR. 5010. An act for the relief of Zelda 
Glick; 
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HR. 6123. An act to provide for the division 
of the tribal assets of the Catawba Indian 
Tribe of South Carolina among the members 
of the tribe and for other purposes; 

HR. 6190. An act to direct the Secretary 
of the Army to convey the Army and Navy 
General Hospital, Hot Springs National Park, 
Ark., to the State of Arkansas, and for othor 
purposes; 

HR. 6269. An act to amend section 265 of 
the Armed Forces Reserve Act of 1952 to de- 
fine the term “a member of a reserve com- 
ponent” so as to include a member of the 
Army or Alr Force without specification of 
component; 

H.R. 6368. An act to amend the Tariff Act 
of 1930 to place certain pumice stone on the 
free list; 

H.R. 6405. An act for the relief of Vukasin 
Krtolica; 

H.-R. 6546. An act for the relief of Nancy 
Mae Floor; 

H.R. 6672, An act to authorize longer term 
leases of Indian lands on the Agua Caliente 
(Palm Springs) Reservation; 

H.R. 6720. An act for the relief of Andrew 
Choa; 

H.R. 6733. An act for the relief of Paul & 
Beekman, Inc., and others; 

H.R. 6809. An act for the relief of Lt. 
(jg) James W, Little; 

H.R. 6884. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Barbara May Boswell; 

HR. 6886. An act for the relief of Liliana 
Caprara; 

H.R. 6388. An act to amend section 4132 of 
the Revised Statutes, section 37 of the Mer- 
chant Marine Act, 1920, section 2 of the 
Shipping Act, 1916, and section 905(c) of 
the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, as amended; 

H.R. 6954. An act for the relief of Frol 
Martin Simonov; 

H.R.7125. An act to provide for a study of 
the feasibility of establishing the President 
Adams Parkway; 

H.R. 7145. An act to amend section 35 of 
chapter TII of the act of June 19, 1934, en- 
titled “An act to regulate the business of 
life insurance in the District of Columbia,” 
as amended; 

H.R. 7225. An act for the rellef of Sylvester 
L. Gardner; 

H. R. 7256. An act for the relief of Miss 
Remedios Villanueva; 

H.R. 7437. An act to authorize the use of 
funds arising from a judgment in favor of 
the Kiowa, Comanche, and Apache Tribes of 
Indians of Oklahoma, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 7474. An act granting the consent of 
Congress to the compact entered into by the 
States of West Virginia and Virginia with 
respect to a certain part of the boundary be- 
tween such States; 

H.R. 7518. An act for the relief of Ru- 
dolph Rozman; 

H. R. 7550. An act for the rellef of Varta- 
nouche Kalfayan; 

H.R. 7829. An act to extend section 17 of 
the Bankhead-Jones Farm Tenant Act for 
2 years, and for other purposes; 

H.R, 7683. An act to provide that the tax 
exemption heretofore accorded the Veterans 
of Foreign Wars with respect to certain prop- 
erty in the District of Columbia, formerly 
owned by such organization but never used 
for its intended purpose, shall apply instead 
to other property subsequently acquired and 
used for that purpose; 

H.R. 7857. An act for the relief of Richard 
C. Long: J 

H.R. 7935. An act for the relief of Father 
Kenneth M. Rizer; 

HR. 8035. An act to designate the Dyberry 
Dam and Reservoir, Lackawaxen River basin, 
Pennsylvania, as the General Edgar Jadwin 
Dam and Reservoir; 

H.R. 8189. An act to improve the active 
duty promotion opportunity of Air Force of- 
ficers from the grade of captain to the grade 
of major; y 
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HR. 8400. An act to extend the Interna- 
tional Wheat Agreement Act of 1949; 

H.R. 8437. An act to provide for the rein- 
statement and yalidation of U.S. of} and gas 
lease BLM 028500; 

FLR, 8514. An act to authorize the sale of 
40 acres of land owned by the Creek Tribe of 
Indians; 

H.R. 8882. An act to authorize the San 
Eonito International Bridge Co. to construct, 
maintain, and operate a toll bridge across 
the Rio Grande near Los Indios, Tex.; 

HR. 8887. An act to provide for the equal- 
ization of allotments on the Agua Caliente 
(Palm Springs) Reservation in Callfornia, 
and for other purposes; 

H.R, 6593. An act to amend the act of 
June 23, 1949, as amended, to provide that 
telephone and telegraph service furnished 
Membcrs of the House of Representatives 
shall be computed on a unit basis; 

H.R. 8609. An act to extend the Agricul- 
tural Trade Development and Assistance 
Act of 1954, and for other purposes; 

H.R. £673. An act to amend the Federal- 
Ald Highway Acts of 1956 and 1958 to make 
certain adjustments in the Federal-aid high- 
way program, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 8004. An act to authorize the Starr- 
Camargo Bridge Co. to construct, maintain, 
and operate a toll bridge across the Rio 
Grande at or near Rio Grande City, Tex,; 

H.R. 8725. An act to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to mnke technical 
changos in certain excise-tax laws, and for 
other purposes; 

H.R. 8911. An act to provide for the pres- 
entation by the United States of a statue 
of Gen, George Washington to the people 
of Uruguay, and for other purposes; 

HJ. Res. 80. Joint resolution providing for 
the erection of a memorial tablet at Garden 
Key, Fla., in honor of Dr. Samuel Alexander 
Mudd; r 

HLJ. Res. 403. Joint resolution granting con- 
gent of Congress to a compact entered into 
between the State of New York and the State 
of New Jersey for the crontion of the New 
York-New Jersey Transportation Agency; 

H.J. Res. 465. Joint resolution approving 
certain additional powers conferred upon the 
Bi-State Development Agency by the States 
of Missouri and Illinois; 

H. J. Res. 477. Joint resolution relating to 
the exclusion of certain allens; 

H.J. Nes. 479. Joint resolution relating to 
the entry of certain aliens; 

HJ. Res. 513. Joint resolution designating 


the 17th day of December 1959 as “Wright” 


Brothers“ Day“; and 

H .J. Res. 531. Joint resolution establishing 
that the second regular session of the 86th 
Congress conyene at noon on Wednesday, 
January 6, 1909. 

On September 22, 1959: 

H.R. 2390. An act for the relief of the city 
of Madeira Beach, Fla.; 

TLR, 2449. An act to authorize the Sec- 
8 2 aed 2 to lense a portion of Twin 

ties en nn. , to Inde dent 
District No. 16, Minn.; * Eepos 

H.R. 3030. An act to amend the act en- 
titled “An act to authorire the establishment 
of a band in the Metropolitan Police forco” 
ro a8 to provide retirement compensation for 
the present director cf sald band after 10 or 
more years of service: 

H.R. 3781. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Anna Loftis; 

H. R. 3792. An act for the relicf-of the es- 
tate of Willard Phillips; 

H. R. 4279. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to construct, rehabilitate, 
opbrate, and maintafn the lower Rio Grande 
ae ren project, Texas, La Feria diyi- 

on: 

HR. 4938. An act to amend the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act cf 1928 to extend for 2 
years the definition of “peanuts” which Is 
now In effect; ) 
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H.R. 5004. An act authorizing and direct- 
ing the Secretary of the Interior to under- 
take continuing research on the biology 
fluctuations, status, and statistics of the mi- 
gratory marine species of game fish of the 
United States and contiguous waters; 

H.R. 5067. An act to repeal section 217 of 
the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, as amended; 

HR. 5431. An act to provide a further In- 
crease in the retired psy of certain members 
of the former Lighthouse Service; 

ER. 5733. An act for the relief of Park 
National Bank; 

H.R. 5752. An act to provide for absence 
from duty by civilian officers and employees 
of the Government on certain days, and for 
otter purposes; 

H.R. 5896. An act to provide for the entry 
of certain relatives of the U.S. citizens and 
lawfully resident allens; 

ILR. 6067. An act to amend section 4544 of 
the Revised Statutes of the United States to 
provide that, lf the money and effects of a 
deceased seaman paid or delivered to a dis- 
trict court do not excecd in value the sum of 
$1,500, such court may pay and deliver such 
money and effects to certain persons other 
than the legal personal representative of the 
Geceased seaman; 

H.R. 7452. An act for relicf of Wiliam B. 
Jackson; 

HR. 7476. An act to extend the duration of 
the Federal air poliution control law, and 
for other purposes; 

H.R. 7040. An act for the relief of James F. 
Conroy; 

H.R. 7745, An act for the relief of Mrs. Wil- 
lie Soher; 

H.R. 7879. An act to walve section 142, of 
title 28, United States Code, with respect to 
the U.S. District Court for the Eastern Dis- 
trict of Oklahoma holding court at Durant, 
Okla.; 

H.R. 8395. An act to amend the Foderal 
Credit Union Act; 

H.R. 8599. An act to amend the Small Busi- 
ness Act, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 6585. An act to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide for the Pres- 
idential appointment of a Chlef Counsel for 
the Internal Revenue Service, and for other 
purposes; 

H. R. 9035, An act to permit the issuance 
of series E and H U.S. sayings bonds at Inter- 
est rates above the existing maximum, to 
permit the Secretary of the Treasury to desig- 
nate certain exchanges of Government secu- 
rities to be made without recognition of gain 
or lors, and for other purposes; 

HJ. Res. 310. Jotat resolution to authorize 
the designation of the period of October 17 to 
October 24, 1959, aa National Olympic Week; 

H.J. Res. 317. Joint resolution to change 
the designation of Child Health Day from 
May 1 to the frst Monday in October of each 
year: 

H.J. Res, 446, Joint resolution to waive cer- 
tain provisions of section 212(a) of the Im- 
migration and Nationality Act in behalf of 
certain ations; and ! 

EJ. Res. 478. Joint resolution relating to 
permanent residence and deportation of cer- 
tain alions, 

On September 23, 1959; 

H R. 47, An act to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide a personal 
exemption for children placed for adoption 
and to clarify certain provisions relating to 
the election of small business corporations 
us to taxable status; 

HR. 3254. An net for the relief of Thomas 
Forman Screven, Julia Screven Danicis, and 
May Bond Screven Rhodes; 

HR. 5711, An act granting the consent and 
approval of Congress to the Wabash Valley 
Compact, and for related purposes; 

HR. 6059. An act to provide additional 
civilian positions for the Department of De- 
Tense for purposes of scientific rweenreh and 
development relating to the national defense, 
to linprove the management of the activitics 


of such Department, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 7244. An act to promote and preserve 
local management ot savings and loan Asso- 
ciations by protecting them agains) en- 
croachment by holding companies; 

HR. 7605, An act for the relief of the State 
of Oklahoma; 

E.R. 8392. An act to amend the District of 
Columbia Stadium Act of 1957 with respect 
tomotor-vehicle parking areas, aud for other 
purposes; and 
H.R. 8484. An act to amend the net of 
Octoher 24, 1951, to provide salary Increases 
for the police for the National Zootugical 
Park. 

On September 24, 1959: 

HR. 4804. An act for the relief of the 
Georgian Kaolin Co; and 

HR. 6904. An act to establish an Adylsory 
Commission on Intergovernmental Relations. 

e On September 25, 1959: 

HR. 4821. An act to amend the get of 
August 12, 1955, Public Law 378, 84th Con- 
gress (C9 Stat. 707), so ns to provide nddl- 
tional relief for losses sustained In the Texas 
City disaster. 

On September 28, 1959: 

H.R. 6385. An act making approprintions 
for Mutual Security and related agencics 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1960, and 
for other purposes. 


HOUSE BILLS DISAPPROVED 


The message further announced that 
the President had disapproved the fol- 
lowing bills of the House; his reasons for 
such actions are as follows: 


On September 16, 1959: 
COAL RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT COMMISSION 


I am withholding my approval from 
H.R. €596, A bill to encourage and stim- 
ulate the production and conservation cf 
coal in the United States through re- 
se2rch and development by creating a 
Coal Research and Development Com- 
mission, and for other purposes. 

The Department of the Interior cur- 
rently administers research and conser- 
vation programs for coal, as well as for 
other mineral resources. If an addi- 
tional agency for this purpose were now 
to be created, the Department of the In- 
terior’s established interest in such mat- 
ters would be diluted and the result 
could only be a blurring of the lines of 
governmental responsibility in this im- 
portant area of concern. 4 

The first. Hoover Commission recom- 
mended that the various functions of the 
Government be grouped into major de- 
partments and agencies on the basis of 
purpose, The creaticn of a new coal re- 
search agency by approving H.R. 6595 
would be a serious set-back in the preg- 
ress that has been made in following 
the Hoover Commission recommenda- 
tions for improving the organization of 
the Federal Government. The bill is 
also undesirable because it could serve as 
a precedent for the creation of other such 
special agencies. 

One provision of H.R. 6586 would au- 
thorize the Secretary of the Interior to 
contract for coalrescarch. This feature 
of the bill is highly desirable and I urge 
the Congress to enact legislation grant- 
ing such authority to the Secretary. 
H.R. 3375, or S. 1362, now pending in the 
Congress,. would accomplish this pur- 
pose, and have been endorsed by the ed- 
ministration to stimulate research, as 
— 5 as production and conservation. of 
coal. 


September 30 : 


1959 


On September 21, 1959: 
PEONY PARK, INC. 


I am withholding my approval from 
HR. 3096, entitled “An act for the relief 
of Peony Park, Inc., and others.” 

The bill would direct the Secretary of 
the Treasury to pay the total sum of 
$100,708.50 to nine operators of ball- 
rooms in Nebraska in refund of cabaret 
taxes paid by the claimants during the 
1 September 1948 through October 

51. 

Ey judicial decision the cabaret tax 
here involved has been held to have been 
Preperly collected from the claimants 
during the period covered by the bill. 

Until January 1951, however, interpre- 
tation and enforcement of the applicable 
Statute by the Internal Revenue Service 
Were not uniform throughout the United 
States. Accordingly, until the interpre- 
tation of the law was clarified by judicial 
dezision, and until enforcement of the 
law became uniform throughout the 
United States after January 1951, simi- 
larly situated taxpayers in many. States 
Were not required to pay the tax. The 
cabaret tax, however, was uniformly en- 
forced within the State of Nebraska and 
Was paid by establishments within the 
competitive area of the claimants. 
Moreover, during the years 1948 to 1950, 
the tax was enforced in at least 17 juris- 
dictions, and during the major portion 
of the year 1951 was uniformly enforced 
throughout the United States against 
Similarly situated taxpayers. 

This bill not only would refund to the 
nine claimants a tax which was properly 
Collected, but it would also discriminate 
against many other similarly situated 
taxpayers to whom no relief would be 
granted. Furthermore, the bill might 
unjustly enrich its beneficiaries by re- 
funding the cabaret tax without regard 
to whether the ultimate burden of the 

X was borne by the claimants or passed 
on to their patrons. 

Under the circumstances, therefore, I 
am constrained to withhold my approval 
of the bill. 


On September 21; 1959: 
FEDERAL BOATING ACT OF 1955—TO EXTEND 


I am withholding my approval from 
H.R. 8728, to amend the Federal Boating 
Act of 1958 to extend until April 1, 1961, 

e period when certain provisions of 
that act will take effect. 

The Federal Boating Act of 1958 pro- 
Vides for the establishment of a new 
System: of numbering small undocu- 
Mented vessels, Under the act, the part 
Of the new system to be administered 
by the U.S, Coast Guard is to go into 
effect on April 1, 1960, at which time the 
authority for the existing system would 
be repealed. ‘The bill would extend this 
effective date from April 1, 1960, to April 
1, 1961, 

This legislation was originally consid- 
ered necessary because it had not been 
Possible to obtain a supplemental appro- 
Priation for the Coast Guard to admin- 

ter the new system. Since Congress 
Passed the bill, however, the funds re- 
Quired for the implementation of the 

oral Boating Act have been included 
in the Mutual Security Appropriation 
Act, 1960. Consequently, the extension 
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of time provided in the bill is no longer 
needed. 


On September 22, 1959: 
NATHANIEL H. WOODS 


I am withholding my approval from 
H.R. 2631, for the relief of the estate of 
Nathaniel H. Woods, deceased. 

The bill would direct the Secretary of 
the Treasury to pay the sum of $13,- 
476.50 to the estate of Nathaniel H. 
Woods in refund of an estate tax which 
was erroneously paid. 

The major portion of the estate tax in 
question was paid in December 1951 on 
the assumption that the first of two wills 
left by the decedent was valid. The 
second will, under which no estate tax 
was duc, was admitted to probate on 
April 16, 1953, and, after prolonged liti- 
gation, was sustained as the valid will in 
December 1955. A claim for refund was 
not filed until June 1956. It was re- 
jected by the Commissioner and the 
Federal courts because not filed within 
the period of limitations prescribed by 

W. 

p appears that the 3-year statutory 
period of limitations for filing a timely 
claim did not expire until April 16, 
1956—3 years after the executor quali- 
fied under the second will and more than 
4 months after the conclusion of the 
litigation upholding the validity of the 
second will. A protective claim for re- 
fund could have been filed at any time 
during the 3-year period after the quali- 
fication of the executor under the second 
will. It was not necessary to await the 
conclusion of the prolonged litigation 
concerning the wills. Even after the 
conclusion of the litigation, there re- 
mained more than 4 months in which to 
file a timely claim. The record in this 
case discloses no justification for the 
failure to file a cleim until June 1956. 

The statute of limitations, which the 
Congress has included in the revenue 
system as a matter of sound policy, is 
essential in order to achieve finality in 
tax administration. The limitation not 
only bars taxpayers from obtaining re- 
funds, but also-the Government from 
collecting additional taxes. Granting 
special relief in this case, where a refund 
was not claimed in the time and manner 
prescribed- by law, would discriminate 
against other similarly situated taxpay- 
ers and would create an undesirable 

nt. 
ghee the circumstances, therefore, I 
am constrained to withhold my approval 
of the bill. 
On September 22, 1959: 
AIRS, LOURENE O. ESTES 

I am withholding my approval from 
II R. 6335, for the relief of Mrs. Lourene 
O. Estes. 

Mrs. Estes, on her income tax returns 
for 1952 and 1953, reported as income 
certain disability payments received 
from her employer. Prior to the time 
the taxpayer filed these returns, the 
Court of Appeals for the Seventh Circuit 
had held that such disability payments 
were excludable from gross income, al- 
though the Internal Revenue Service had 

led to the contrary. 

SOn April 1, 1957, the U.S. Supreme 
Court decided that disability payments 
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of the type here in question were exelud- 
able from gross income. On April 15, 
1957, Mrs. Estes filed claims for refund 
for 1952 and 1953 based upon the exclud- 
ability of the disability pay received by 
her. These claims were rejected because 
filed after the expiration of the 3-year 
period of limitations prescribed by law 
for the filing of such claims, 

During the last Congress, I approved 
legislation designed to grant general re- 
lief, on a nondiscriminatory basis, to . 
taxpayers who had received disability 
pay which was excludable from gross 
income under the Supreme Court deci- 
sion. This general legislation does not 
provide relief for taxpayers, such as Mrs. 
Estes, who did not attempt to protect 
their rights by flling timely claims for 
refund. 

The statutory period of limitations, 
which the Congress has included in the 
revenue system as a matter of sound 
policy, is essential in order to achieve 
finality in tax administration. A sub- 
stantial number of taxpayers paid in- 
come tax on disability payments received 
by them and failed to file timely claims 
forrefund. Accordingly, to grant special 
relief in this case, where a refund was not 
claimed in the time and manner pre- 
scribed by law, would be to discriminate 
against such other similarly situated 
taxpayers and to create an undesirable 
precedent. 

Under the circumstances, therefore, I 
am constrained to withhold my approval 
from the bill. 


On September 23, 1959: 
MRS, MARY D'AGOSTINO 


T am withholding my approval from 
H.R. 1387, for the relief of Mrs, Mary 
D'Agostino. 

Mrs. D’Agostino’s claim for gratuitous 
national service life insurance benefits, 
filed April 20, 1956, was denied by the 
Veterans’ Administration because it had 
not been filed within the statutory time 
limitation of 7 years after the date of 
Geath of her son on December 22, 1940. 
The Veterans’ Administration has also 
determined that, even if her claim had 
been timely filed, Mrs. D'Agostino would 
not have been eligible for the benefit be- 
cause her son's death had occurred not 
if line of duty and did not meet the 
criteria specified in the law for such 
benefits. A subsequent statutory lib- 
eralization of line of duty criteria had 
no retroactive effect. 

H.R. 1387, in addition to waiving the 
time limitation, would retroactively ap- 
ply to this case the liberalized line of 
duty criteria enacted in September 1944. 
H.R. 3733 and H.R. 6529, 83d Congress, 
also souzht retroactively to apply lib- 
eralized eligibility standards which, as a 
matter of law, had only prospective 
effect. In disapproving those measures 
I indicated that it seemed to me irrele- 
vant and unwise to accept as justification 
for those bills the fact that an ineligible 
beneficiary could qualify under the then 
existing law which was never intended 
to have retroactive effect. My view has 
not changed and applies with equal force 
to the present case. 

Approval of H.R. 1387 would be dis- 
criminatory and would create an unde- 
sirable precedent. Uniformity and 
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equality of treatment for all who are 
similarly situated must be the steadfast 
rule if Federal programs for veterans 
and their dependents are to be operated 
successfully. Approval of H.R. 1387 
would not be in keeping with these 
principles. 


On September 23, 1959: 
MRS. ELBE HAVERSTICK CASH 


I am withholding my approval from 
H.R. 1434, a bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Elbe Haverstick Cash. 

This bill would pay to Mrs. Cash $5,000 
as compensation for the death of her 
son as a result of maltreatment in a 
Veterans’ Administration hospital in 
1955. 

Mrs. Cash's son entered a Veterans’ 
Administration hospital in 1943 due to 
service-connected mental illness. He 
was hospitalized continuously in VA fa- 
cilities until his death in 1955. During 
this entire period, Mrs. Cash received on 
her son's behalf service-connected com- 
pensation ranging in amount from $133 
to $190 monthly, 

It appears that in February 1955, while 
attendants were changing his clothes, 
Mrs. Cash’s son became unruly. In the 
ensuing struggle the attendants set upon 
him, causing serious injuries from which 
he later died. Although the attendants 
involved were found not guilty of crim- 
inal acts, they were either fired or other- 
wise rigorously disciplined for their part 
in this tragic affair. 

In addition to receiving $5,000 under 
a National Service Life Insurance policy, 
Mrs. Cash, as a dependent parent, cur- 
rently receives death compensation at 
the rate of $75 monthly. This is paid 
to her under general provisions of law 
which provide that where a death occurs 
as a result of hospitalization by the VA 
benefits are payable as if such death 
were service connected. Mrs. Cash has 
no remedy under the Federal Tort Claims 
Act, since that act specifically bars 
claims based on assault and battery. 

My strong feeling of sympathy for this 
mother in the unfortunate loss of her 
son is matched only by my distress that 
an incident of this kind should happen 
ina Government hospital. These strong 
feclings do not, however, alter the fact 
that there is a generous, comprehensive, 
and assured system of benefits provided 
for the survivors of veterans who die, in 
whatever manner, as a result of hospital- 
ization by the VA. Mrs. Cash is cur- 
rently a beneficiary of this system. 

The situation here closely parallels 
that resulting when a serviceman suffers 
@ service-connected death. In such 
cases, regardless of the manner in 
which death occurs; I firmly believe that 
the assured and general benefits to which 
survivors are entitled by law should be 
their exclusive remedy. This principle 
has led to the disapproval of other pri- 
vate bills granting special awards in such 
cases (see H.R. 1315, 85th Cong., “A bill 
for the relief of Mr. and Mrs, Charles H. 
Page,” disapproved on Sept. 7, 1957). 
I perceive no basis for reaching a dif- 
ferent result under the analogous cir- 
cumstances of the present case. 
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On September 23, 1959: 
HAROLD WILLIAM ABBOTT AND OTHERS 

I am withholding my approval from 
H.R. 8277, an act for the relief of Harold 
William Abbott and others. 

The bill would direct the Secretary of 
the Treasury to pay $23,317.62 to 11 indi- 
viduals in refund of transportation taxes 
collected after 1945 and before 1952 for 
transportation in connection with fish- 
ing parties. Refund of these taxes has 
been barred because claims for refund, 
and appeals from the rejection of such 
claims, were not filed within the time 
prescribed by law, 

The relief sought in this bill is similar 
to that sought in a bill which I dis- 
approved last year, H.R. 3193, “For the 
relief of Toley’s Charter Boats, Inc., 
Toley Engebretsen, and Harvey Homlar.” 

On March 31, 1953, a Federal court 
held that the transportation tax did not 
apply to the type of transportation in- 
volved here. At the time of this deci- 
sion, there remained a period of at least 
9 months in which to file timely claims 
for 1950 and a period of at least 1 year 
and 9 months in which to file timely 
claims for 1851. Approximately $10,000 
of the amount involved in this bill rep- 
resents taxes collected during the years 
1950 and 1951, which would have been 
refunded to seven of the claimants ex- 
cept for the fact that they filed their 
claims for refund more than 2 years 
after the date of the Federal court deci- 
sion. The record in this case discloses 
no reason justifying this delinquency in 
filing claims. 

Refund of a large portion of the 
amount involved in this bill was barred 
by the statute of limitations prior to the 
Federal court decision. The basic pur- 
poses underlying the statute of limita- 
tions continue to obtain in cases where a 
taxpayer, after having paid a tax, discov- 
ers that the interpretation of the law has 
been changed by a. judicial decision. 
Granting relief in this case would dis- 
criminate against other taxpayers simi- 
larly situated and would create an un- 
desirable precedent. 

Under the circumstances, I am con- 
strained to withhold my approval from 
the bill. 


On September 24, 1959: 
DISTRICT OF COLUMPIA—POLICE FORCE AND FIRE 
DEPARTRIENT 

I am withholding my approval from 
H.R. 3735, an act to increase the rellef or 
retirement-compensation of certain for- 
mer members of the Metropolitan Police 
Force, the Fire Department of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, the U.S. Park Police 
force, the White House Police force, and 
the U.S. Secret Service; and of their 
widows, widowers, and children. 

Iam unable to approve the 10 percent 
increase in relief or retirement compen- 
sation which the first section of this bill 
proposes for its beneficiaries, Policemen 
and firemen who retired before October 
1, 1956, are already receiving much more 
generous treatment than any other 
group of retired District of Columbia 
employees. This results from the Equal- 
ization Act of 1923 which provides for an 
automatic proportionate increase in pen- 
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sions equal to any salary increases 
granted active duty policemen and fire- 
men. -The equalization feature has op- 
erated so effectively that a significant 
number of these retirees presently re- 
ceive a larger pension than their annual 
salaries while on active duty. Also, un- 
der the 1923 law these retirees have 
forged far ahead of District government 
annuitants subject to the civil service 
retirement program. In the interests of 
fairness, the present disparity should 
not be further increased. 

I could readily accept the other pro- 
vision. of the bill which proposes to ad- 
juct and improve the benefits payable to 
the widows and surviving minor children 
of deceased policemen and firemen who 
retired prior to October 1, 1956. The cir- 
cumstances of this group are different 
and I sincerely hope that the Congress, 
early in the next session, will enact the 
improved benefits which this class de- 
serves. 


On September 25, 1959: 
HOWARD F. KNITP 


Ihave withheld my approval from H.R. 
2068, an act for the relief of Howard F. 
Knipp. : 

The bill would direct the Secretary of 
the Treasury to compute the income 
tax liamibitl of Howard F. Knipp for 
the calendar years 1947 and 1948 so that 
his distributive share of the earnings of 
the John C. Knipp & Sons partnership, 
for its fiscal year beginning on February 
1, 1947, would be determined on the basis 
of a full partnership taxable year ending 
on January 31, 1948. 

The records of the Treasury Depart- 
ment show that Mr. Knipp, a calendar 
year taxpayer, was a member of a two- 
man partnership which had a fiscal year 
ending on January 31. The death of Mr. 
Knipp’s partner on November 21, 1947, 
raised the question of partnership ter- 
mination on that date. If the partner- 
ship terminated on that date, Mr. Knipp 
had to include in his income for the cal- 
endar year 1947 a much greater amount 
than would have been the case had the 
partnership continued until the normal 
end of its taxable year. 

On June 2, 1953, the Bureau of In- 
ternal Revenue assessed a deficiency 
against Mr. Knipp on the ground that 
the death of his partner terminated the 
partnership and its taxable year. The 
Tax Court approved the Bureau's posi- 
tion on October 31, 1955, and that court's 
decision was affirmed by the Court of Ap- 
peals for the Fourth Circuit on April 10, 
1957. On October 14, 1957, certiorari 
was denied by the U.S. Supreme Court. 

The question of the partnership termi- 
nation in this case has been litigated be- 
fore the courts in an orderly manner. 
Approval of this bill would encourage de- 
mands for legislation overruling co 
decisions in individual cases and would 
create an undersirable precedent. The 
bunching of income in this case has ad- 
mittedly worked a hardship on Mr. 
Knipp, but this is mitigated to some ex- 
tent by the fact that for a number cf 
years Mr, Knipp had the advantage of 
deferring payment of tax cach year on 11 
months of this firm's profits until the 
following year. 
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The Report of the United Nations Legal 
Committee on the Peaceful Uses of 
Outer Space: A Provisional Appraisal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


or NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


1 Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, under 
ern to extend my remarks, I wish to 
5 lude a very significant speech made 
res Mr. George J. Feldman at the 10th 
mnual meeting of the International 
15 nautical Federation. Mr. Feldman 
5 an outstanding American who served 
s Breat personal sacrifice last year as di- 
ector and chief counsel of the Select 
mimittee on Astronautics and Space 
alen Oration, During the present ses- 
— of Congress, the Committee on Sei- 
tribi and Astronautics has paid official 
4 ute to his leadership, judgment, and 
eep sense of public service. In addition 
K is unusual personal qualities, he has 
ad a varied and distinguished career in 
the legal profession and the world of 
finance, 


8 Mr. Feldman's speech appraises the 
7758 of the United Nations Legal Com- 
8 ttee on the Peaceful Uses of Outer 
Staan, In particular, Mr. Feldman ex- 

desses the view that the peaceful uses 


ot outer space, both in the National Aero- 
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nautics and Space Act of 1958 and in 
the resolution creating the United Na- 
tions committee, refers to nonaggressive 
rather than nonmilitary uses. He sug- 
gests a definition of aggressive space ve- 
hicles and activities as those than can 
cause direct harm to objects on the 
earth's surface, and proposes that this 
definition, in terms of prohibition, be in- 


_ corporated in international law. 


I- commend Mr. Feldman’s remarks to 


everyone who is interested in the explo- 


ration and use of outer space: 

Tse Rerort OF THE UNITED NATIONS LEGAL 
COMMITTEE ON THE PEACEFUL Uses OF OUTER 
Sracz: A PROVISIONAL APPRAISAL 


(Remarks of George J. Feldman at the 10th 
annual Congress of the International As- 
tronautica!l Federation, London, England, 
September 4, 1959) 

Hope mingled with satisfaction but tinged 
with disappointment—those are my present 
emotions as I look back at the work accom- 
plished by the United Nations Legal Com- 
mittee on the Peaceful Uses of Outer Space, 
The committee report is disappointing—not 


because of anything it says but because of 


what it falls to say— because its discussions 
sre sO preliminary and ite conclusions 80 
tentative. The judgment of the committee 
on its own report was probably summed up 
by the observation made by the representa- 
tive of Brazil at the June 23 meeting that 
“the committee had made only a preliminary 
investigation of the subject." You know the 
Latin saying, “Parturiunt montes, nasoltur 
ridiculus mus”—or, as it ls usually expressed 


United Nations General Assembiy, docu- 
ment AAC. 8/2, June 12, 1959. 


in English, “The mountains labored and 
brought forth a mouse.“ : 

In May and June of this year (if I may be 
permitted a brief autobiographical digres- 
sion), I deyoted a large part of my time to 
the deliberations of the United Nations Com- 
mittee. Consequently I know some of the 
difficulties it faced. The subject was new to 
many of the participants. They had been 
trained in a variety of different legal dis- 
ciplines, and they represented diverse na- 
tional interests. Furthermore, the subject 
itself is difficult, involving a number of com- 
plex problems, and dealing with facts, as well 
as their scientific, economic, political, and 
military implications, which are still lergely 
unknown. Unfortunately, a pall was thrown 
over the by the refusal of five 
countries to participate. Considering these 
difficulties, there are grounds for satisfaction 
in the limited accomplishments represented 
by the committee report and the debates 
on which it is based. The committee suc- 
ceeded in airing many aspects of the subject, 
identifying the legal problems that are likely 
to arise in the exploration of outer space, 
indicating the significance and priority of 
such problems, and reaching agreement on 
general principles to be followed in the 
future. Lastly, I believe there is reason to 
hope that the deliberations and the report 
of the committee will result in a broader 
understanding by all nations of the practical 
legal problems involved in space activities, 
and will provide a firm foundation on which 
the principles and rules of international 
space law can ultimately be built. 

On December 13, 1053, the General Assem- 
bly of the United Nations adopted a resolu- 
tion reading in part as follows: 

“The General Assembly * * * 1: Estab- 
lishes an ad hoc committee on the pence- 
ful uses of outer space * and re- 
quests it to report to the General Assembly 
at its 14th session on the following * * + 
(d). The nature of legal problems which may 
arise in the carrying out of programs to ex- 
plore outer space.“ 

Although the General Assercbly resclution 
followed closely a Soviet draft resolution of 
November 18, 1958, the Soviet Union refused 
to participate in the committee's work owing 
to a dispute over the membership. As a 
result, four other nations? also refused to 
participate. There is no doubt that the non- 
participation of these nations imposed a 
serious handicap on the committee at the 
outset. Nevertheless, the committee mecot- 
ings were attended and the report waé ap- 


*A/RES /1348 (XIII), Dec. 13, 1858. See 5 
United Nations Review 12 (Jan. 1959). 

Poland, Czechoslovakia, India, zd the 
United Arab Republic. ` . 
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proved by representatives of Argentina, Aus- 
tralia, Belgium, Brazil, Canada, France, Iran, 
Italy, Japan, Mexico, Sweden, the United 
Kingdom, and the United States. 

Perhaps it is worth noting that some of 
the members of the committee had already 
expressed their views on one or more of the 
legal problems on which the committee was 
required to report. There had been previous 
debate in the General Assembly and par- 
ticularly in the Political Committee (com- 
mittee No. 1). The yarious views on space 
Taw previously etated by members of the 
Legal Committee are necczsary to a clenr 
understanding of their deliberations and of 
the report. 

Their observations concerned some of the 
fundamental questions of space law: What 
legal rules govern. events in outer space? 
The Chicago convention or other interna- 
tional flight agreements? The municipal 
laws of subjacent st ates? (According to the 


Maxim, culus est solum, elus est usque ads 


coelum, national sovereignty would extend 
into outer space without limit.) In the 
alternative, is outer space res nullius (ie, 
subject. to appropriation) or res communis 
(not subject to appropriation, but free like 
the high seas) ? 

During the debate in the Political Com- 
mittee, the representative of Italy expressed 
the view that the Chicago convention gov- 
erna airspace alone, and that there are no 
legal norms for outer space. The representa- 
tive of Australia stated that any extension 
of the usque ad coclum doctrine Into outer 
space would be absurd.“ Other represenja- 
tives seemed to acquiesce in these views,. A 
number opposed the suggestion that outer 
space may be res nullius,‘ and some explicitly 
termed tt res communis (or res extra com- 
mercium ).* 

It is significent that the only nations 
which, up to now, have ventured into outer 
space on a large scale—the United States and 
the Soviet Union—took no position what- 
ever on these fundamental questions of space 
law. Their representatives had refrained 
from stating any views on the Iegal status of 
outer space, 

With this background, it is easier to un- 
derstand the report of the Legal Committee. 
In order to keep tts task within manageable 
limits, the committee agreed to consider cer- 
tain selected (not ali) legal problems of outer 
space, to divide them roughly into two 
groups (not to rank them individually) ac- 
cording to priority, and to indicate, without 
recommendation, various means by which 
answors to such problems might be pursued, 


The trontment in the report of the specific 
legal problems of outer space is not adapt- 
able to detailed analysis In such a brief ap- 
praisal as this. My overall Judgment, how- 
ever, is that this part of the report, which 
includes most of the text, leaves u great deal 
to be dosired. Each problem is stated: the 
questions it might ralse are posed; helpful 
anslogies and related rules of law are men- 
tioned; but almost no attempt is made to 
formulate solutions or even to analyze legal 
and practical implications. 

The report does, however, state certain 
general principles, as follows: the United 
Nations Charter and the Statute of the In- 
ternational Court of Justice are “not limited 
in their operation to the confines of the 
earth"; the members of the United Nations, 
as sovereign equals under the charter, rec- 
ognize the common interest of mankind in 


* Sce remarks by representatives of Austria, 
Chile, Greece, Iran, the Netherlands, Peru, 
the Philippines, Sweden, and Yugoslavia In 
documents A/C.1/2R.9£2, 983. 

£ Ses remarks by representatives of Chile 
and Italy, document A/C:1/SR.982, pp. 8 f. 
Cf remarks by representative of Bravile on 
Legal Committees, document A/AG.93/C. 
2/SR.4, p. 5. 
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outer space and the common aim that it 
should be used for peaceful purposes only; 
air law and maritime law may provide fruit- 
ful analogies, but space law is unique be- 
cause of “many specific factual conditions, 
not all of which are now known * * °*"; 
and, lastly, a comprehensive code of space 
law is not practicable or desirable at the 
present stage of knowledge or development, 
although there ls a need to take “timely, 
constructive action” and “to make the law of 
space responsive to the facts of space.“ 

At this point you are probably thinking 
that the principles stated in the committee 
report are all very well, as far as they go, 
but are hardly enough. There is a little 
more, however, than meets the eye. In the 
draft report prepared by the working group 
of the Legal Committee, the frultful analo- 
gies were said to be not only alr law and 
maritime law but “the principles and proce- 
duros developed in the past to govern the 
use of * * * other regions of the earth“ At 
its fifth meeting, held on June 11, the com- 
mittee unanimously adopted the proposal of 
the Argentine representative that the phrase 
“other regions of the earth“ be eliminated 
on the ground that they referred to Antarc- 
tica and perhaps to other territories which 
are subject to national sovereignty, whereas 
“the general trend of the report was In favor 
of treating outer space as res communis 
omnium, * * e"s 

The action of the committee in striking 
out the phrase “other regions of the earth“ 
may fafrly be interpreted as giving implicit 
approval to the views expressed by members 
of the committee in previous debate, reject- 
ing the possibilities that events in outer 
space may be governed by the Chicago Con- 
vention or the municipal laws of subjacent 
states, or that outer space may be subject 
to appropriation res nullius. 

I should like to make two other comments 
on the gencral principles stated in the 
committee report. 

Although the report recognizes that the 
United Nations Charter is not limited to the 
earth, some committee members would cer- 
tainly not agree with this statement as to 
all the provisions of the charter. Specifi- 
cally, the representative of Mexico described 
article 51, relating to self-defense, ns a 
“transitory” provision and not applicable to 
events in outer space." T take issue on this 
point. Surely, the right of self-defense does 
not depend on the United Natlons Charter; 
and, surely, it would be just as valid in outer 
Space as on the earth’s surface. There is 
ample and ancient authority in general in- 
ternational law for nations to take any 
necessary steps to protect themselves. 

Secondly, the report states that “a com- 
prehensive code of space law is not prac- 
tleable or desirable” at the present time. I 
agree with this statement if the word “code” 
refers to a body of detailed and rigid rules, 
but not if it means the drafting of a legal 
framework or the outlining of a legal system. 
The beginning of space law may be skeletal; 
they may be unilateral; they may even be 
nongovernmental, like certain unofficial 
codes of safety standards. In any case, the 
important thing is to begin now—to conduct 
reseurch, hold discussions, and work out a 
basic framework of space Inw subject to later 
elaboration as we learn more about the space 
environment and space activities. The 
danger is not so much that space law may be 
formulated prematurely ns that it may not 
be formulated in time. Accordingly, I would 
reverse the statement made in the committee 
report. Instead of suyjng that a code of 
Brice law ts not practicable or desirable, nl- 
though there is a need for nction, us the 
report now decs, I would prefer to say this: 
although an Immediute coniprehensiye codi- 


Se document A/AC.93 /2 /1..1, p, 3. 
So document A/AC93/C2/SR_S, p. 7. 
“Sce document A/AC93/C.2/SR2, p. 6. 
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fication of space law may not be necessary 
or desirable, the committee recognizes the 
need for timely, constructive action. The 
difference is mainly a matter of emphasis, 
but it is an important difference nonetheless. 

The committee report then goes on to list 
and discuss the urgent legal problems of 
outer space. Conspicuously missing from 
this list is the question of where outer space 
begins, or where the air space ends. This 
classic. problem of space law appears later 
in the report, among the matters accorded a 
secondary priority. 

Except for this one omission, I would agree 
generally with the committee that the prob- 
lems described in the first list are entitled 
to priority, In addition, they can probably 
be solved, or at least tackled, without ref- 
erence to any of the problems in the other 
list, including the delimitation of outer 
space. And yet I cannot view with com- 
placency the indefinite postponement of the 
delimitation problem. It may be true, as 
the committee says, that an International 
agreement based on current knowledge and 
experience would be premature. Again, 
however, the important thing is to begin 
now—conduct research, make studies and in- 
vestigations, and work out the principles on 
which an agreement may ultimately be based 
(subject to change in the light of later 
knowledge). If an agreement must be made 
tomorrow, the studies must begin today, 
Since nations are very unlikely to relinquish 
their sovereign rights in the alr space above 
their territories, any agreement governing 
space flight will have to be accommodated 
to the fundamental rules of air law. This 
will not be an easy task. Preliminary studics 
will be neccasary, and will take time—per- 
haps years. Can wo run the risk that soiu- 
tions will not become urgent in the mean- 
time? 

One other general comment deserves to be 
made. Perhaps the pointcan be brought out 
most clearly by referring to an observation 
made by the representative of Japan at the 
June 11 meeting of the U.N, Legal Commit- 
tee: “* * * if the Committee said that outer 
space was frecly available to all for explora- 
tion and use for peaceful purposes, that 
statement might be Interpreted as implying 
un immediate prohibition of the use of outer 
Space for other purposes, The Committee 
should not, however, give the impression that 
it was trying to enter the eld of dis- 
armament.” * s 

Let mo say nt once that the Committee was 
in no danger of giving such an impression 
in the way the representative of Japan sup- 
posed, unless the word “peaceful” ia taken 
to mean “nonmilitary." Unfortunately, the 
discussion among other members of the Com- 
mittee, immediately following the observa- 
tion quoted above, clearly indicates that they 
niso thterpreted the word in exactly that 
Bense, 

Incidentally, I am not convinced that space 
lawyers should go to such lengths as they 
sometimes do in order to avold the subject 
of disarmament, During the 121st session 
of the Nuclear Conference held in Geneva, for 
example, the Sovict Union agreed in prin- 
ciple to the use of satellites for policing nu- 
clear explosions in outer space. It certainly 
appears that the use of outer space bears 
certain direct relations to disarmament, and 
can provide some of the means by which 
disarmament could be accomplished, 

The word “peaceful” is unfortunately be- 
ginning to play the part of a wet blanket 
upon discussions of space law, It plagued tho 
United Nations Committee on the Poacetul 
Uses of Outer Space beciuse it appeared in 
the resolution ™ adopted by the General Au- 
sembly, which established the Committee, it 
name nnd ita mandate. You will recall, how- 
ever, that the resolution wns originally intro- 


— — 
* See document A/AC.98/C.2/SR.5, p. 7. 
See note a gupra. 
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duced by the United States (on November 13, 
1958), with the concurrence of 19 other na- 
tions. The word “peaceful” as used in the 
Tosolution, therefore, has a refidily ascertain- 
able ancestry. In the past few years, it has ap- 
Peared in Presidential messages and in acts 
and resolutions of Congress. It is not too 
much to say that the word has become a 
term of art in the United States, with dis- 
tinctive meaning no longer bound by ordi- 
Rary usage. This distinctive meaning has 
been fixed, above all, by the use of the word 
in the National Aeronautics and Space Act of 
1958. 1 served as executive director and 
chief counsel of the House Select Committee 
On Astronautics and Space Exploration, which 
the responsibility for that act from its 
-earliest drafts to its final passage. In my 
Opinion, the word peaceful“ as uscd in the 
act, means nonaggresslve rather than non- 
Military,” That, I believe, was the Intent of 
Congress. The same meaning of the term 
may be found in International law. It also 
2 to be the most reasonable interpreta- 
on. 


I nave insisted on this point because I am 
Convinced of its importance. If “peaceful” 
means “nonmilitary,” and outer space can be 
Used for peaceful purposes only, what hap- 
Pens to the inherent right of self-defense 
guaranteed by article 51 of the United Na- 
Uons Charter and by general international 
law? If “peaceful” is understood to mean 
nonaggresslve,“ on the other hand, the legal 
control of outer space will be greatly, fachi- 
tated. It would certainly not be impossible, 
or even especially dificult, to distinguish 
between aggressive and _nonaggressive use. 

I venture to propose a tentative definition 
ot "aggressive" space vehicles and activities 
as those that can cause direct harm to ob- 
Jects on the earth's surface. Those would be 
Prohibited. All others would be permitted. 

defasition might be incorporated in in- 
tional law by ngreement, of course, or 
even by unilateral declaration and practice. 
In time, I believe, tt would prove its value. 
Even II It latter had to be modified, it would 
Teprecent an improvement over the present 
Mation, in which, as the representative of 
aay observed during the debate in the Po- 
tical Committee, there are no-legal norms 
erning ovents in outer space. 
turning for a Niol word to the report 
submitted by the lezal committee on the 
Es een uses of outer space. I consider that 
tai major shortcoming of the report is Its 
th Ure to deal with the question whether 
© Word “peaceful,” us used In the mandate 
Proceedings of the committee, should be 
Understood to mean “nonmilitary” or “non- 
aggressive,” ` 
aan Spite af all criticistis and reservations. I 
. believe there la reason to hope, 
I said at the beginning of this discus- 
Pei that the United Nations report will lead 
10 a broader understanding of the legal prob- 
hare involyed in space activities, and will 
eim to lay n firmer foundation for the ulti- 
Mate structure cf space law. Much study 


aa dienen will be necessary before the 
United asoni committee has made a braye 
ng. T us, the challenge is not to 
lot It be the ond. 


Book Listing Removed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HOW. THOMAS J. DODD 


OF CONKECTICUT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. DODD. Mr. President Connect- 
leut 's insurance commissioner, Mr. Alfred 


es of outer space can be formulated. The, 
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N. Premo, recently discovered that a 
book which is recommended reading in 
most States for those wishing to take 
examinations for real-estate licenses 
classified deaf mutes along with drunk- 
ards and insane persons.as “lacking full 
contractual ability.“ 

Commissioner Premo has removed the 
book from the recommended list in Con- 
necticut and has received assurances 
from the author, Robert W. Semenow, 
that future editions would not contain 
this reference, 

This matter was brought to Commis- 
sioner Premo’s attention by Mr. Joseph 
Oquisanti, of East Hartford, Conn., who 
is now endeavoring to bring this ques- 
tion to the attention of the appropriate 
agencies throughout the Nation. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD 
the following article which appeared in 
the Hartford Times on Friday, August 
28, 1959. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rxconp, 
as follows: 

Dear wasn Unram REFERENCE: Boox List- 
ING REMOVED 
(By John K. Borland) 

Deaf mutés haye won their Connecticut 
battle against a real estate book listing 
them along with “drunkards and insane 
persons” as lacking full contractual ability. 

The $6.50 book entitled “Questions and 
Answers on Real Estate“ has been recom- 
mended for some time by the Connecticut 
State Insurance Department for reading by 
those wishing to take examinations for 
real estate licenses. But no more. 

An East Hartford businessman, Joseph 
Okie, is credited with detecting the objec- 
Ationable reference and pressing the fight 
to have the section corrected and the book 
ciiminated as suggested reading for Con- 
neoticut licensure. 

Although not handicapped himself, Mr. 
Okie picked up sign language to be of help 
to a deaf mute member of the family. Since 
then, he has helped hundreds of such people 
with their business and other problems. 

Mr. Okie about a month ago thought he 
could be óf more help to deaf people with 
renl estate problems. He applied for a 
broker’s Hcenze, and the State insurance de- 
partment gave him instruction sheets which 
recommended this book published by Pren- 
ce-Hau of New York as helpful reading. 

On loafing through the book, he came on 
pege 107 which listed deaf mutes under the 
section entitled “Insane Persons.” 

Mr. Okie got fired up in short order. He 
vowed to do something about this insulting, 
incorrect reference. 

“I've dealt with deaf mutes for years, and 
they have more on the ball than we do in 
mauy ways,” he commented to the press. 
"These peopie have been contracting: for 
purchases for years, and this is à most un- 
fair blow to thelr ability and responsibility.” 

After contacting deaf mute friends, he and 
others called on State Insurance Commis- 
sioncr Alfred N. Premo. The latter became 
incersed, and promptly sent a sharp letter 
to the book's author, Robert W. Semenow, of 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

“These people fecl that simply because of 
their physical handicap they should not be 
classified with insane persons and drunk- 
ards,” he wrote. “The several thousand deaf 


‘mutes in Connecticut are normal in every 


respect, carry on a livelihood, raise families 
and live Uke all physically able people.” 

Commissioncr Premo then added: 

“On the basis of these complaints, we can 
no longer recommend the book.” 

From Mr. Semenow came an apologetic 
lot ter, saying the matter would be corrected 
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in the next published edition. He promised 
to send free copies of that edition to any 
libraries designated by Mr. Premo. < 
While gratified that the reference will be 
eliminated, Commissioner Premo said he will 
not change his decision not to recommend 
the book “while this classification of deaf 


“mutes appears.“ 


Mr. Okie and his deaf mute friends, how- 
ever, are not going to let the issue reat 
there. They plan to circulate the story 
throughout the country through the use of a 
national magazine for the deaf. 

“We want to see that every State which 
may have recommended this book he 
warned of the insulting- reference, which 
could make many real estate salesmen reluc- 
tant to deal with deaf mutes,” he said. “We 
want to see that deaf mutes everywhere are 
protected against such a slur on their capac- 
ity to make contracts.” 

In fact, Mr. Okle says negotiating with a 
deaf mute for a purchase is much more pre- 
cise than with others. That's because it's 
usually conducted in writing between the 
two parties in the transaction.” 


A Couple of Ordinary Guys Make 
History 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


- OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. DORN of South Carolina, Mr. 
Speaker, L. S. Hembree is contributing 
greatly to the thinking of our people with 
outstanding editorials. A 

Mr: Hembree is with an outstanding 
newspaper, the Anderson Independent, 
Anderson, S.C. N 

The following is a classic example of 
his forthright and timely editorials: 

A COUPLE or ORDINARY LOOKING GUYS; BALD 
AND AGTNG, MAKE Sour History 

You sat there before the TV, and you saw 
the short, chubby, elfin-faced man step down 
from the huge jetplane and place his foot 
for the first time on U.S. soil he despises, 

You saw the taller, thinner, more grim- 
faced man who greeted the visitor. 

You saw the flunkles and the lackeys 
scurrying about, just as they have done 
since man long ago began endowing tribal 
chieftains, kings, potentates, and chiefs of 
state with bits of fieeting power. 

The two men looked ordinary enough. 

Both were bald. And both reminded you 
of somebody's grandfather, which, in fact, 
they are. 

You saw them ride down the wide streets 
of this Nation's Capital, the visitor waving 
his hat and grinning, the kost appearing un- 
easy and slightly on edge. 

The waving hat gathered no applause. 
The emile sparked no cheers. 

Over all there wns a tenseness, a mass 
coolness, a feeling ekin to that known to any 
host or hostess forced to answer call of duty 
and entertain an unwelcome guest. 

You reminded yourself the date was Sep- 
tember 15, 1959. 

It was a date that could go down in history, 

Or it was a date that could disappear from 
history and time, buried in nuclear bomb 
tshos. - 

What you saw was historie. No doubt 
about that. 

It was a mecting between two men repre- 
senting nations harboring the most destruc- 
tive power of all time. 
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The short, chubby, elfin-faced visitor, 
smiling and affable on the surface, is the 
most powerful and most dangerous single 
individual and mass murderer in the world 
today. 

Under the bald skull, you reminded your- 
self, is a cunning, disciplined brain. 

It is a reality of our times that the ex- 
Plosion of a tiny blood vessel or the shifting 
of a cell in that brain could trigger a world 
cataclysm. 

The silence of the watching Americans 
along the streets of Washington reflected this 
knowledge. Many of them remember trigger- 
happy Tojo—he, too, believed he could 
destroy our beloved Nation. 

It was not the silence of fear, despite the 
man’s awesome power. 

It was the silence of disapproval and dis- 
trust. 

Here, the silence said, is a man with blood 
on his hands. 

Here is a man whose life has been dedi- 
cated to a cause that has slain, starved, and 
enslaved millions of people throughout the 
world, 

Here, too, is a man who has promised to 
“bury” the United States of America. 

Why, then, do we receive him, this inter- 
national Al Capone? 

You look again at the grim-faced host. 
He is the President of a free people. In the 
dying days of his administration—sorely dis- 
appointing years that began with such high 
promise—he at last has decided to exercise 
his own power and leadership. 

We receive the blustering murderer be- 
cause he was Invited by our Chief of State, 
who is desperately gambling that by personal 
diplomacy he may turn the murderer from 
his ways before it is everlasting too late for 
all mankind. 

You pray that he succeeds. You pray no 
fool harms the visitor while he is on our 
soll; that vengeance and retribution come 
from his own kind in his own land, if such 
must come. 

You sce the visitor delivered safely to his 
first destination, the Blair House. The 

units turn the corner. The bands 
put away their instruments. The flunkies 
and the lackeys scurry hither and yon. 

The commentator reminds you that you 
have seen history. You wonder how much 
of it was inspired by the ambitions of Nrxon, 
who is just back from Russia and wants so 
much to be President. 

The scene fades away on the TV screen, to 
be replaced by a quiz show, 

And you're not sure about the right 
answers on that show, either. 
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Hon. Thomas H. Burke 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEPHEN M. YOUNG 


or OHIO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recor a state- 
ment made by me on the late Honorable 
‘Thomas H. Burke. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT sy SENATOR YOUNG OF OHIO 

Thomas H. Burke was in his lifetime my 
good friend. He and I were colleagues in 
the House of Representatives throughout the 
81st Congress. The death of this fine Amer- 
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ican is not only a loss to those of us who 
knew him personally and were his friends, 
but to the entire labor movement and to 
all Americans. 

Tom Burke was a man of unquestioned 
honesty and integrity, whose life was dedi- 
cated to the advancement of men and women 
who toil. He was an outstanding American 
labor-union leader in the finest sense of the 
word. His years of devotion to the cause of 
furthering social legislation and his faith 
in the democratic form of government have 
earned him an honored place on the long 
list of distinguished Americans. 

I am proud that Ohio sent Tom Burke to 
Congress. I am honored that I was privi- 
leged to serve with him. To his family and 
many friends I extend my deepest sympathy 
in their great loss. 


Challenge in Space 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I wish to insert in the Appendix 
of the Recorp a very perceptive and im- 
portant speech delivered by Dr. Wernher 
von Braun, at the National Military- 
Industrial Conference, April 7, 1959, in 
Chicago, Ill. 

Dr. von Braun's abilities, qualifica- 
tions, and contributions to the cause of 
freedom are too well known to require 
comment. His views on the challenge 
of Soviet space technology and objec- 
tives deserve the close attention of every 
American citizen. z 

The speech follows: 

CHALLENGE IN SPACE 
(By Dr. Wernher von Braun, Director, De- 
velopment Operations, Army Ballistic 

Missile Agency) 

Mr. Chairman, distinguished guests, ladies, 
and gentlemen, the fifth National Military- 
Industrial Conference has focused attention 
upon the Soviet economic challenge to the 
free world, It is one of the most formidable 
weapons to be employed against our welfare 
and security by a ruthless competitor. Not 
the least significant fact about this situn- 
tion ta the obvious testimony this bears to 
the degree of success achieved in the Sovict 
drive toward industrialization. The Krem- 
lin would deny to the Russian people the 
potential benefits of increasing productive 
capacity to whatever extent 1s necessary to 
exploit the products of that capacity to our 
disadvantage, 

I understand you have been engaged in 
formulating strategy and tactics by which 
to defeat this threat in response to the call 
of our President. He has said that “we must 
meet it as resolutely and imaginatively as we 
are mecting the better known military and 
Scientific challenges, through the full use 
of all our resources, both spiritual and 
material.” 

I propose tonight to examine another 
Soviet challenge. It is directly related in 
resources to some of those aspects of Rus- 
sian cxpansionism explored in your discus- 
sions. It is intended to extend Communist 
influence tnto areas remote from earthbound 
relationships. We dare not undcrestimate 
Soviet capabilities and objectives in the 
limitless dimensions beyond the earth's 
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sensible atmosphere. We must understand 
the total implications to our future welfare 
if the Soviets succeed In their drive to achieve 
a dominant position in outer space. 

Not many months ago “these matters 
would have seemed incredible to most of our 
people. Subsequent events have lent sub- 
stance and credibility to them, No longer 
do the loud cries of Soviet propagandists 
disturb our tranquility although they can- 
not be lightly dismissed because of their 
impact upon the neutral and uncommitted 
peoples. Rather, it is the undisputed 
existence of a substantial capability in 
space technology and in missile-oriented in- 
dustry behind the Iron Curtain. In the 
space of only 17 months, the Communists 
have surpassed our best efforts. ) 

This is not an isolated phenomenon. It 
Is integral to the Soviet plan to achieve 
supremacy by defeating freemen in almost 
every phase of human activities, No single 
area of that plan for conquest can be evalu- 
ated competently without regard to con- 
tributing elements. Thus the spectacular 
demonstrations of Soviet rocketry reflect 
astonishing progress in many fields: elec- 
tronics; chemicals, metallurgy, missile guid- 
ance, propulsive systems, and others. 

The breadth, depth, and momentum of 
the Soviet space program clearly indicate 
that it has received and will continue to 
enjoy the aggressive support of the Com- 
munist regime. The results achieved, and 
the profound influence they have exercised 
upon the international scene, have given 
the Kremlin dictators ample opportunity for 
vodka toasts. We can only guess at the 
echoes of these technological feats heard in 
the obstreperous boastings of the Soviet 
leaders. Not all the repercussions of satel- 
lite and space probe launchings are con- 
fined to the scientific community. 

In the phases of the Russian space ven- 
tures about which information is available 
in the open literature, a close parallel can 
be found to much of the current and pro- 
jected space research and investigations of 
this country. This is by no means surpris- 
ing. It is as if two nations of widely dif- 
ferent political and ideological philosophies 
decided, almost simultaneously, to explore 
the same unknown seas. Note that I said 
“almost”; the advantage of initiative is with 
the competition. The state of the art com- 
pels employment of much the same type of 
ship. The information available to the 
shipbullders and to the crews about winds, 
currents, reefs, and fueling stations is quite 
comparable. The differences have to do with 
propulsion, possibly the navigational equip- 
ment, and certainly with the ultimate goals 
of the, explorers and those who expect to 
capitalize on the fruits of discovery. 

Prudence dictates that we should care- 
fully size up that rival fleet and try to de- 
termine its goals If we are to avold Russian 
custom stations on the Moon and Mars and 
insure the results of exploration in space will 
not jeopardize the security of freemen. The 
Communists have always employed human 
and other resources to subjugate helpless 
peoples and to extend their empire. I find 
no reason to expect any radical change in 
that strategy with respect to outer space and 
worlds beyond our own. 

A brief summary of what is known about 
the Soviet program may be helpful. I would 
qualify it, however, with the observation 
that the data published In Russia suggests & 
tremendous, well-coordinated effort and that 
the disclosures themselves are by no means 
unpremeditated. They are assuredly in- 
tended to convince the unwary of Commu- 
nist mastery and thus serve its strategic pur- 
pose. 

The first conclusion which I have already 
mentioned is that the Russian space pro- 
gram parallels much of the current and 
planned space programs of this country, 
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The second is that a substantial part of 
the Soviet effort is directed toward manned 
space fight and the eventual exploration of 
the moon and nearer planeta by human 
crews. 

The third is that Soviet scientists and 
technicians are exclusively concerned with 
thelr own work and pay little heed to any 
possible competition from another quarter. 

Finally it must be remembered that So- 
viet policy is to withhold specifics about any 
one project until it has achieved success, 
then to exploit it to the maximum. While 
they seem ready and willing to boast of the 
Scientific aspects of their program, there is 
an ominous absence of any reference to pos- 
sibie military implications. Like the iceberg, 
We only know what the Russians want to tell 
us—the great mass of their work is shrouded 
in secrecy. 

While we are concerned with the so-called 
race into space and its ominous portent, the 
Russians appear so sure of their technologi- 
cal leadership and their ability to retain the 
initiative that they do not even consider the 
Possibility someone else might beat them to 
the moon. Frankly, I do not know who 
could. 

I have chosen a few items at random from 
recent Russian publications to serve as in- 
dicators, In December 1958, the president 
of the Soviet Academy of Sciences, Professor 
Nesmeyanov, discussed a new 7-year plan for 
the advancement of science. He pointed out 
that “considerable attention will be given to 
the deyelopment of new means of astronom- 
ical investigations by cosmic rockets and 
artificial earth satellites.” 

According to other Russian technical 
Writers, each Soviet orbiter is the product of 
a continuously elaborated design program 
which draws upon the experience of previous 
launchings. More satellites are programed 
for near and distant orbits, of prolonged and 
relatively short useful lifetimes, according 
to the publications. 

Much attention is being paid to reentry 
Methods preliminary to manned spice filght. 
Dogs and other animals are employed in these 
experiments—without criticism, I suspect, 
from. well-meaning pet lovers who decry the 
same kind of useful studies here. The Rus- 
Slant claim a successful recovery in August, 
1958 of a capsule containing two dogs which 
were carried to a height of 450 kilometers in 
& payload of over 144 tons. Whether they 
acquired the ability to bark at their masters 
On this short excursion into freedom, the 
literature doss not report. 

A recent Soviet book on astronautics talks 
of permanent earth satellites useful as inter- 
cosmic way stations, of manned flights to the 
moon, of human visits to the nearest and 
then the most distant planets of the solar 
system, finally of visits to planets of another 
System, Russian technicians suggest galactic 
Propulsion systems dmploying lonic and 
nucleer energy, even quantum rockets pro- 
Pelled by the flow of electromagnetic waves. 

At points as far separated as Franz Josef 
Land and the Antarctic, Soviet rockets and 
satellltes have been fired that were equipped 
With Instrumentation to study the upper 
layers of earth's atmosphere and phenomena 
unique to outer space. We are told that 
fatellite senrors confirmed the distribution 
Of cosmic radiation according to longitude 
and latitude. This is strongly reminiscent 
of the Van Allen radiation belt discovered 
and measured by the Explorer earth satellites 
ond the Pioncer space probes launched by 
the U.S. Army's rocket team in connection 
With the International Geophysical Year. 

The kucecsstul launchings of earth satel- 
lites, in thee words of one Soviet writer, 

Paved a clear road into cosmic space.” He 
Said these accomplishments “indicate the 
regular advance of the level of Soviet science 
and technology and the might of Soviet in- 
dustry." I believe much the same thing 
could and should be said about the space 
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achievements of this country, but for one 
reason or another too many commentators 
seem to be so preoccupied with our alleged 
inferlority as to deprecate some very solid 
demonstrations of our capabilities. 

Other technical papers appearing in Russia 
of late disclose a keen interest in solar bat- 
terles and plans for larger energy sources 
of this type which would, again I quote, 
“make possible worldwide transmission of 
television programs beamed from satellites, 
the establishment of astronomical observa- 
tories beyond the atmosphere, and the con- 
tinuous observation of meteorological proc- 
esses." You will find the same applications 
discussed In the national advertising of the 
larger missile-related corporations of the 
United States. 5t 

The Soviets claim they accomplished direct 
measurement of certain atmospheric char- 
acteristics with Sputnik III. Also they 
measured the composition of ionized gases In 
upper layers of the atmosphere, the concen- 
tration of positive fons and the air pressure. 
These phenomena are important to the cal- 
culation of trajectories of space vehicles and 
to the maintenance of radio contact with 
them in flight. 

Another indicator of the direction of 
Soviet interest was the claim that Sputnik III 
carried magneto-sensitive transducers to 
assist in orlenting the vehicle in space. This 
orientation would be essential to accomplish 
photography of earth’s surface from a satel- 
lite, to return satellites to earth, and to 
assist the navigation of ships, aircraft, or 
interplanetary vehicles. A Russian writer 
claimed Sputnik III could carry one or two 
human passengers and equipment on a 
10-day space journey. This vehicle, I might 
add, utilized thousands of semiconductors 
and its programing unit was completely 
transistorized. 

I believe this sampling indicates the Soviet 
program is at least as comprehensive as 18 
ours at this point in time. It makes use of 
tracking, recording, and experimental sta- 
tions spotted throughout the Communist 
world so that the peoples of satellite nations 
are supposed to be persuaded that they are 
contributing to it. 

The lunik space probe, in the opinion of 
US. rocketeers, proved once more that the 
Russians have rocket engines of substantially 
higher thrust than any we have fired. 
Chances are that for this filght they em- 
ployed the same booster utilized to launch 
Sputnik III. An additional stage was prob- 
ably placed on the two-stage booster to puth 
injection velocity up to the level nec 
to break out of earth’s gravitational field. 
The velocity actually achieved may have ex- 
ceeded expectations. Russian sources re- 
ported the final stage weighed approximately 
3,000 pounds. The payload itself and its 
electrical power supplies weighed approxi- 
mately 700 pounds compared to the Pioneer 
IV probe of 14 pounds which became the 
first madc-in-the-U S.A. satellite of the sun. 

Tt is obvious that substantial accuracy was 
required for the lunik rocket trajectory. We 
must therefore conclude that the Russians 
have an Impressive long-range rocket guid- 
ance system. It may also be surmised, on 
the basis of the evidence that Soviet guid- 
ance systems can constrain rockets carrying 
warheads over intercontinental ranges and 
hit cities or relatively small target arens. 
This is the grim fact and there should be no 
misunderstanding about it. How many of 
these rockets may be in the arsenal, I do not 
know. It should also be kept in mind that 


due to the geographical situation, the So- 


viets con exploit medium-range missiles of 
lesser ranges, perhaps only a few hundred 
miles, to blackmail our NATO allles. 

I am convinced the Soviet intention is to 
reinforce penetrations on economic, political, 
and psychological fronts wherever and when- 
eyer opportunity affords by the naked threat 
of thermonuclear destruction Instantly avall- 
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able In the guise of missile carriers, Of 
vastly greater significance in the days and 
years ahead, they expect to attain dominance 
in space the better to compel the recogni- 
tion of Soviet supremacy upon the peoples of 
earth. Both objectives could, in my opinion, 
be achleved without ever firing a missile 
against a target in the free world, or without 
ever releasing a glide bomb from a military 
vehicle in space that could be directed to 
any spot on earth's surface. Remember— 
whether a satellite carries scientific ecuip- 


ment or lethal warheads is simply a matter 


of choice exercised by the authority con- 
trolling the vehicle. 

I say these things are possible and indeed 
they are. What then is the alternative open 
to us? It seems quite clear the only re- 
course, and I do not for an instant believe 
we intend to sit idly by and await the day of 
Communist judgment, is to forge ahead with 
all possible speed and achieve an overwhelm- 
ing competence in space by the exploitation 
of our impressive technological and indus- 
trial resources. Then even the most ambi- 
tious among the Red dictators may be per- 
suaded of our determination to keep space 
free of political implications and to search 
out its mysteries and wonders in the best 
interest of all men: The prorpect of com- 
munization of other worlds is one from 
which we can only recoil in disgust unless 
we assert the necessary leadership. 

It is one thing to state this determination 
and quite another to accomplish it. Ad- 
mittedly a gap exists between our rocket 
capabilities and those of Russia in the space 
area. It is very dificult to say when that 
gap can be closed because this would re- 
quire complete Knowledge of the competi- 
tion’s resources and the speed of his ad- 
vance—information we do not have or which 
is not available for the purpose of this dis- 
cussion. 

I would call your attention to a little mat- 
ter of history just to afford some perspective. 
The assumption that nothing was done in 
this country during the years when the Soviet 
Union was busily engaged in rocket develop- 
ment climaxed by the sputnik simply does 
not jibe with the fact. It may be quite true 
that not enough was done, but let me cite 
a few statistics from the Army’s files about 
which I have personal knowledge. For ex- 
ample, the first modern U.S. military ballis- 
tic research vehicle was fired December 1, 
1944. The first US. high altitude sounding 
rockets were fired in September 1945, attain- 
ing altitudes in excess of 40 miles. The first 
American ‘surface-to-surface guided missile 
was fired in May 1947, over a range of 62.5 
miles. The first ballistic missile to attain an 
altitude of 250 miles was fired in February 
1949. In December 1955, we fired over the 
full range the first inertlally guided large 
ballistic missile, the Redstone, now deployed 
with U.S. Army troopsin NATO. In Septem- 
ber 1956, an Army Jupiter C multistage 
rocket attained an altitude of 632 miles and 
a Tange of 3.300 milcs, the first deep pene- 
tration of space. 

The groundwork for space vehicle Instru- 
mentation was laid at White Sands Missile 
Range during the years following World War 
II. Rockets carried aloft sensing devices, 
photo cells, density and pressure meters, even 
live monkeys. When we turned to satellite 
launchings, beginning with the first Explorer 
in January 1958, the instrument packages 
borrowed heavily upon the early knowledge 
obtained in the period from 1945 through 
1949. 

We did not work on large rocket engines of 
the Lunik order for the reason that such 
powerplants were not required for the mili- 
tary missile systems in development from 
1955 on. We are at work now and have 
increased the speed of our effort. It may still 
require as long as 5 years to overtake the 
Soviets and move out in front and stay there. 
Unless we continue to accelerate our mo- 
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mentum, I advised the U.S. Senate that with- 
in 10 years it will be too late—we could not 
then hope to catch up and by then the Rus- 
sian foothold on the nearer planets might 
have attained stature which could not be 
challenged. 

One of the most vital of the current pro- 
gtams is Project Saturn, a clustered booster 
we are assembling for the Advanced Research 
Projects Agency. This will make available a 
thrust of more than 1 million pounds, twice 
as powerful as the largest so far fired by our 
competitors. Saturn is really the first of the 
second generation of US. space vehicles. 
Those of the first generation, and we are still 
within that time frame, depend entirely upon 
existing missile systems developed by the 
Armed Forces to meet the requirements of 
national defense. Our space payloads have 
consequently been limited to the thrust po- 
tential of these systems and this situation 
will obtain until true space vehicles are 
ready for use. f 

With the Saturn vehicle it will be possible 
to launch a communications satellite capa- 
ble of serving the worldwide needs of the 
Strategic Air Command of the Air Force, the 
submarine fleets of the Navy, and the tacti- 
cal commands of the Army. 

The National Aeronautics and Space Ad- 
ministration supports a project aimed at 
obtaining boosters larger than Saturn. Since 
this program is essentially new it must rec- 
ognize the time required for engineering and 
its availability is a matter of several years 
away. 

Meanwhile, we should be prepared for other 
dramatic Soviet experiments: man in space, 
possibly the landing of an instrumented ve- 
hicle on the Moon, terrestrial and weather 
observation satellites, photcgraphy and 
mapping of the entire Earth’s surface. We 
must expect such happenings because they 
are part of the logical development of that 
broad program I have described. 

Dr. Keith Glennan, the Administrator of 
the National Aeronautics and Space Admin- 
istration, recentiy told the Congress his 
agency is proceeding at all possible speed 
with the expanding spacé program. I can 
assure you no grass is growing under the feet 
of the Army team in Alabama, even though, 
in my opinion, they might move faster tf 
added funds are provided. We would much 
rather wear out shoe leather now than to be 
trading in a Soviet state store a generation 
hence. 

Those of us who are closest to the situa- 
tion sometimes feel our concern is pretty 
much a private matter not generally shared 
by the country as a whole. In some quarters 
this Is taken to be a rivalry between com- 
peting fireworks manufacturers with little 


consequence except possible damage to na- 


tional pride. 

I am reminded of the tale from Terence. 
A certain seer warned Caesar to be on his 
guard against a great peril on the day of 
the month of March which the Romans call 
the Ides; and when that day had come and 
Caesar was on his way to the Senate he 
greeted the seer with a jest and said: “Well, 
the Ides of March are come,“ and the seer 
gaid to him softly, “Aye, they are come, but 
they are not gone.” 

We have not succeeded, I believe, in 
awakening America to the peril so grave it 
cannot be overstated. 

We should, in my opinion, substantially 
Increase basic and supporting research pro- 
grams which extend beyond the immediate 
defense need. A great deal of engineering 
effort has gone into the exploitation In re- 
cent years of the discoveries of seience. 
Rocketry is but one of many areas in which 
this logical process has occurred. But we 
have reached that point where the well of 
fundamental knowledge in the natural sci- 
ences is about exhausted, and pitifully few 
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people are trying to refill it. Soon we must 
reach the stagnation point if everyone con- 
tinues to take out what he can use and does 
nothing about replenishing the source. 

I have suggested that project funds ought 
to be increased in all areas to provide money 
for promising investigations which may 
crop up in the course of development. No 
one can anticipate their occurrence or their 
possible yields, but I believe sizable returns 
could come out of relatively small invest- 
ments. Even if many proved unfruitful, we 
should at least have learned what not to 
try next time and that negative information 
would save money and time later. 

It ts also essential to approach space proj- 
ects in much the same manner in which we 
carry on the development of complex weap- 
ons systems; that is, by system rather than 
piecemeal, Instead of developing a booster, 
then deciding what upper stages will be 
adapted to it, what guidance system should 
be used, and what kind of experiment should 
be launched, the whole project should be- 
come an integrated undertaking in the in- 
terest of compatible design and telescoped 
scheduling. The nature of the competition 
and its momentum do not permit the lei- 
surely approach; we must work with a gen- 
uine sense of urgency. 

As a final warning I would restate my con- 
viction that this is not a technical struggle 
between competing teams of rocket builders. 
We are under heavy attack on all fronts by 
an energetic and resourceful adversary who 
has bulit up a massive technological effort. 
This is being strengthened by an enormous 
reservoir of scientific and engineering talent 
constantly replenished by a state-directed 
educational program. While the attack has 
been at least temporarily deterred from mill- 
tary adventure, it is being pushed in all 
other directions, This Is becoming a test of 
the stamina, the resourcefulness, the cour- 
age, faith, skill, and ingenuity of every Amer- 
ican, At stake is the future of freedom, hu- 
man progress, and now the universe Itself. 

The age of space can for our children be- 
come the greatest of all the periods of his- 
tory, or it can end in catastrophe so terrible 
that the mind cannot grasp the conse- 
quences. The choice is ours to make but 
only if we exercise our selection in time. A 
long time ago the philosopher, Machiavelli, 
said that “God is not willing to do every- 
thing and thus take away our free will and 
that share of glory that belongs to us.“ 
Let's get to work. 


Imports of Surplus Military Rifles Im- 
pair the National Security ard Endanger 
a Vital Connecticut Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. DODD 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. DODD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the Appendix of the Recor the follow- 
ing statement which I have prepared 
concerning the serious damage to our 
domestic arms industry posed by the 
large-scale importation from abroad of 
surplus military rifles, 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


October 2 


STATEMENT OF SENATOR DODD 


IMPORTS OF SURPLUS MILITARY RIFLES IMPAIR 
THE NATIONAL SECURITY AND ENDANGER A 
VITAL CONNECTICUT INDUSTRY 


I want to bring to the attention of the 
President of thè United States and to the 
Members of this body a problem which is 
most important to the national security of 
the United States and to the economy of 
the State of Connecticut. 


The problem 


This is the problem of hundreds of thou- 
sands of surplus military rifles being im- 
ported into the United States, sold here as 
sporting rifles at prices with which the Amer- 
ican arms industry cannot compete, and thus 
threatening to destroy the defense readiness 
of this industry which is so essential to our 
national defense, 

On June 29, 1959, six of the leading fire- 
arms manufacturers filed a petition with the 
Office of Civil and Defense Mobilization ask- 
ing for rellef against these excessive im- 
ports of military surplus. It is my hope that 
the Director of the Office of Civil and Defense 
Mobilization will act urgently and act fa- 
vorably on this petition so that the President 
will impose quotas on these surplus imports 
and remove this threat to our national se- 
curity. 

Industry's responsibility 

In April of this year, General Lemnitzer, 
the Army Chief of Staff, told the Senate 
Armed Services Committee: 

“In my opinion, the introduction of the 
new (nuclear era) weapons in ho way 
diminishes the role of the ground soldier 

As recently as August 3 the Army re- 
vealed at the Army Association meeting here 
in Washington what it described as its “ulti- 
mate weapon”; the fighting soldier of the 
future. This ultimate weapon is to be 
equipped with all the modern gear science 
has developed—including the new light- 
weight M-14 rifle; and it was even announced 
that the Army is developing an even lighter 
rifle for the soldier of the future: 

“The individual weapon that the soldier 
of the future carries is the M-14 rifle cham- 
bered for the 7.62 mm. round. It is believed, 
however, that today's technology which is 
being applied by military-scientific teams 
will eventually produce for the soldier a 
weapon extremely light In weight and of high 
velocity. This weapon, in conjunction with 
other types now under development, will 
make it unnecessary for the soldier of to- 
morrow to clash with the enemy in hand-to- 
hand and bayonet-to-bayonet type combat.” 

Of special importance is the fact that it 
was made clear at the Army meetings in 
August that the policy of the Defense De- 
partment with respect to small arms re- 
quirements places major production resnon- 
sibility on private industry. Modorn 
weapons are developed by a combination of 
engincering skill in the Government arsenals 
and the research and production skill of the 
firearms industry. Industry's first aszign- 
ment is to partlelpate in the development of 
the new lighter rifles; industry's stcond ns- 
signment is the production and quantity out- 
put of these modern weapons. But increas- 
ing military surplus imports have reduced 
the capability of the American flreurms in- 
dustry to carry out these mobilization as- 
signments and are threntening to couse still 
greater injury to the small arms industry. 

Action Is needed and action is needed now. 


The industry 


The American small arms industry con- 
sists of 22 companies with major plants and 
offices in 12 States of the United States. Its 
products are distributed through approxt- 
mately 1,000 wholesalers and over 100,000 
retailers located In every State in the Union, 
Every Senator In this body has consiituents 
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who are affected by this problem. As a part 
of the mobilization base of the United States, 
the small arms industry is called on in times 
of a national emergency not only to produce 
arms but also to. develop new designs for 
our country and for our allies and to modify 
existing arms for more economic. and speedy 
production. The technical skill and know- 
how acquired by this Industry from years of 
Specialized experience and given to other 
industries during wartime is a matter of 
record, as is the magnificent wartime pro- 
duction record of each company in the 
industry. 
Connecticut's contribution 


In the State of Connecticut, I am proud 
to say, we have the largest concentration of 
manufacturers of commercial sporting arms, 
These companies include, among others, 
High Standard Manufacturing Corp., Rem- 
ington Arms Co., Inc, Marlin Firearms Co., 
O. F. Mossberg & Sons, Inc., and Winchester- 
Western Division, Olin. Mathieson Chemical 
Corp. These companies manufacture a large 
percentage of the centerfire rifles produced 
in the United States. The thousands of 
Workers employed by these companies and 
their suppliers reside in every congressional 
district in our State and are a vital seg- 
ment of the Connecticut economy. 

These American firearms manufacturers, 
together with firearms manufacturers in 
Massachusetts and New York, have the only 
capacity in private industry for rapid expan- 
Sion of arms production. The industry's 
ekilled manpower, equipment, and research 
personnel can be transferred to emergency 
arms production with minimum leadtime. 
This defense readiness of the domestic fire- 
arms industry is maintained in peacetime 
by its commercial market without burden on 
the Federal budget. 

Surplus imports threaten defense capability 

The industry's defense capability has been 
Beyerely impaired. by increasing imports of 
surplus military rifles sold at a fraction of 
their cost. Between 1955 and 1958 surplus 
rifle imports have increased over 20 times 
from 8,402 in 1955 to 171,965 in 1958. By 
1958 imports actually excceded domestic 
fales. In 1959 import figures for the first 7 
Months indicate that surplus military rifles 
are being imported at a rate four times great- 
er than in 1958, the record year for surplus 
imports. 

These surplus rifles are coming primarily 
from Italy, England, Sweden, and Germany. 
Reports which the Industry has received in- 
dicate that other countries. including the 
USSR. are about to relense additional 
Supplies of eurplus Carcanos, Lee Enficlds, 
Mausers, Manlichers, and other centerfire 
rifles, In short, there appears to be no end 
to the supply abroad; and since the United 
States ls the only major market for there 
guns —Europenn governments refuse to per- 
mit their people to buy these military rifles— 
the outlook for the American firearms indus- 

is very grave Indeed. 
The effect to date 

The effect to date of these surplus imports 
on our American industry has been severe: 

Centerfire sales: down 50 percent. 

Employment; one-third of the skilled pro- 
duction workers lost. 

Profits: down 99 percent to eight-hun- 
dredths of 1 percent of sales, 

Research expenditures: down 13 percent. 

This tremendous impact is due to the 
extremely low prices of surplus military rifle 
imports. ‘This year their average imported 
cost has been under $6 after shipping costs, 
duty, ete. Such rifles sell at prices from 614 
to 830 in direct competition with American 
Sporting rifles retailing between 680 and $130. 

Connecticut's skilicd workers hard hit 


Of greatest importance, I believe, is the 
loes to the industry and thus to tho defense 
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readiness of the United States of the many 
hundreds. of skilled production workers, 
some of whom had 30 years or more of spe- 
cialized experlence in arms production, 
Many of these laid-off employees have taken 
other jobs or moved from thelr communi- 
ties to other areas and are not, therefore, 
available for arms reemployment in the event 
of an emergency. ‘The seriousness of the 
employment decline cannot, of course, be 
measured solely in numbers because part of 
the manpower loss has occurred in job cate- 
gories for which there are few or no replace- 
ments in any industry except the arms in- 
dustry. Unless this decline is arrested, 
therefore, the consequences to our national 
defense posture could be very grave. 


Industry supported by peacetime market 


Of particular importance is the fact— 
startling to me—that Government defense 
contracts do not support this essential in- 
dustry and make up for displaced sales. 
From 1950 to 1953, during the Korean war, 
total. firearms sales by these companies to 
the U.S. Government amounted to $2,075,- 
222, Im the 6 years since Korea total fire- 
arms sales to the Government amounted to 
only $839,000. Thus, this industry is self- 
supporting; it relies almost entirely on its 
commercial sporting arms market to main- 
tain its plant and equipment, skilled em- 
ployees, and research and development. 

Threat of U.S. surplus 


In addition to surplus Imports, the U.S. 
Government owns large supplies of surplus 
military rifles, the numbers having been esti- 
mated at several millions. At the request of 
the Department of Defense, the Business and 
Defense Services Administration of the De- 
partment of Commerce recently undertook 
an impact survey to determine the effect of 
sales of domestic surplus on the American 
market. Pending the outcome of the BDSA 
survey, the Department of Defense, I am 
happy to say, has discontinued the sales of 
surplus rifles except for small amounts of 
surplus generated locally at Army surplus 
disposal depots, I am hopeful that the 
BDSA report will be favorable to the Ameri- 
can arms industry and that the threat of 
our own surplus will no longer burden this 
stricken industry. 


Proposed solution to import problem 


In view of the threat to the industry's 
mobilization base created by increasing im- 
ports of surplus military rifles, the leading 
manufacturers of the industry filed a pe- 
tition with the Director of the Office of Civil 
and Defense Mobilization under the national 
security provisions (sec, 8) of the Trade 
Agreements Extension Act of 1958, asking 
that imports of surplus military rifles be 
reduced by quotas to their average of 1945- 
1955. Anyone who has studied the legisla- 
tive history of section 8 would agree that 
the American firearms industry was preciscly 


the kind of Industry Congress had In mind 


in providing for administrative rellef against 
excessive imports. 

The relic? requested in the OCDM peti- 
tion is, in my judgment, entirely reasonable, 
It does not embargo all surplus rifes from 
being imported into thé United States—it 
only reduces them to their historical post- 
war leyel: 1945-1955. 

Of equal importance: the proposed re- 
striction does not run counter to our inter- 
national trade policy nor is it inconsistent 
with our défense objectives, 

Imports of surplus rifics make no defense 
contribution; the importers have no pro- 
duction capacity and carry on no arms 
research. 

Restricting imports of noncommercial 
military rifies will not affect the economies 
of our allies and friends since surplus sales 
make no contribution to the commerce of 
these nations and are not important to their 
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balance of payments, Surplus.rifies are not 
part of normal international trade. 


CONCLUSION 


The facts show that the small arms mobili- 
zation base of the United States is in 
jeopardy. ` 

The present and future threat to the de- 
fense capacity of the American arms in- 
dustry is grave. 

The national security has been and will 
continue to be impaired unless relief is 
granted. 

The proposed relief is entirely reasonable 
and is consistent with American interna- 
tional trade policy. ~ 

I urge that the OCDM act favorably and 
act urgently on this problem which ls so 
vital to our country’s security. 


The United Nations Report on Space Law 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 1, 1959 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, it gives 
me great pleasure to insert in the REC- 
ond, under leave to extend my remarks, 
an address delivered at the recent an- 
nual meeting of the Federal Bar Asso- 
ciation by Mr. Spencer M. Beresford, the 
special counsel of the Committee on 
Science and Astronautics. Mr. Beres- 
ford is a well-known commentator cn 
space law. His address discusses the 
United Nations report on that subject, 
submitted recently to the General As- 
sembly. I believe his remarks will inter- 
est everyone who feels concern about the 
development and evolution of a body of 
law to govern activities in outer space: 
THE UNITED NATIONS Report ON SPACE Law 

(By Spencer M. Beresford) 

According to legend, an ancient Chinese 
monk, asked “What is truth?” replied “Yes.” 

It is difficult to avoid the feeling that the 
United Nations Committee on the Peaceful 
Uses of Outer Space has given a similar 
answer to the question, “What is space law?” 

The Committee report does point out a 
number of legal problems Involved in space 
activities, and poses many questions that the 
various problems may raise. It even refers 
to familiar analogies, principles, and related 
rules of law by which answers to such ques- 
tions might be pursued. On the other hand, 
hardly any attempt Is made to formulate 
legal or practical implications or possible 
solutions. Furthermore, the matters dis- 
cussed in the report have almost all ap- 
peared In earlier writings on space law, often 
in more detail and usually in greater depth. 
In short, the United Nations report adds 
little to previous discussions of the subject, 
and ls descriptive rather than analytical. 

At the same time, it may well be that the 
deliberations and report of the United Na- 
tions committee are necessary steps on the 
road to international agreement. They can 
serve the purpose of acquainting participants 
and renders. with the subject, and of in- 
directly informing policymnkers and the 
general public. In particular, the report 
singles out certain problems as urgent, and 
indicates thelr nature and significance, 
Perhaps it can thus provide a common basis 
of international understanding for further 
research, discussion, and agreement. Viewed 
in this light, the achievement of the United 
Nations committee was not to solve probiems, 
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but to reach a consensus which can serve as 
a groundwork of further progress. 

As a resuit of such reasoning, in large part, 
the American Bar Association Committee on 
the Law of Outer Space, In reporting to the 
house of delegates at the 1959 convention, 
noted with general satisfaction the useful 
exploration of problems of space law carried 
out by the United Nations Ad Hoc Commit- 
tee on the Peaceful Uses of Outer Space. 

It is hardly necessary to say that my ob- 
servations on this subject are personal and 
not official, 

To all appearances, the United Nations 
committee limited its undertaking by delib- 
erate choice. Its mandate from the General 
Assembly read in part as follows: 

“The task of the Ad Hoc Committee on 
the Peaceful Uses of Outer Space under para- 
graph 1(d) of General Assembly Resolution 
1348 (XIII) is to report on the nature of 
legal problems which may arise in the carry- 
ing out of programs to explore outer 
space.“ 

Without doing vlolence to the quoted lan- 
guage, the committee could have interpreted 
this mandate as brondly as any of its mem- 
bers might wish. It chose, however, to in- 
terpret the mandate narrowly. Its limita- 
tions were therefore self-imposed. 

The tasks of the committee as originally 
proposed by various members exceeded its 
accom ts. The first proposed task 
was to list the legal problems of outer space, 
The committee listed 10 such problems, as- 
signing priority to 6. Obviously, this list is 
far from complete, The second proposed 
task was to indicate the significance, im- 
plications and priority ef each problem. 
The committee divided its 10 problems into 
2 groups according to priority, but did not 
rank them individually, It made no serious 
attempt to analyze their implications. The 
significance of each problem, in the sense 
of its relative importance, partly appears 
from the discussion of its nature and from 


its assigned priority. The third proposed 


task was to formulate solutions. In this 
regard, the committee report is virtually 
silént. The final proposed task was to for- 
mulate relevant general principles. A few 
general principles are expressly stated in the 
report; others (discussed below) may be 
fairly inferred, 

The committee report observes that as a 
matter of principle the United Nations Char- 
ter and the Statute of the International 
Court of Justice are “not limited in their 
operation to the confines of the earth.” a 

While no exceptions are made in this 
reference to the Charter, the records of de- 
bates reveal that some members of the com- 
mittee would prefer to exclude the right of 
self-defense guaranteed by article 51, In 
the view of the Mexican representative, 
“s © © his delegation could not agree that 
all the provisions of the United Nations 
Charter and the Statute of the International 
Court of Justice were applicable to the 
international relations -that might develop 
in outer space. When the first committee 
had studied those problems at the 13th ses- 
sion of the General Assembly the Peruvian 
representative had drawn a distinction be- 
tween the principles and purposes of the 
Charter, which were general in scope, and 
the transitory provisions of those instru- 
ments, which had been included solely for 
reasons valid at a given moment in history; 
it would therefore be better not to bring into 
the debate transitory provisions, such as 
article 51 of the Charter, to which reference 
had already been made.“ 

The quoted remarks of the Mexican rep- 
resentative suggest that the application of 
the Charter to outer space, aflirmed in the 
committtee report, may be less inclusive 
than it scems. At any rate, the views of 
the committee members were not unanimous 
on this point. The committee agreed in 
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principle, but will its members agree in 
practice, when specified Charter provisions 
are invoked? 

As for the right of self-defense, there is 
ample authority in general international 
law, apart from the United Nations Charter, 
for nations to take any necessary steps in 
their own defense, whether on land, at 
sea or in the alr or outer space. 

One of the principles affirmed by the com- 
mittee report is “* * * the common interest 
of mankind in outer space and the common 
aim that it should be used for peaceful pur- 
poses only.“ “ 

In the second paragraph of the report, “it 
was recognized that the terms of reference 
of the committee referred exclusively to the 
peaceful uses of outer space.“ e 

There is evidence in the committee de- 
bates that the members interpreted the word 
“peaceful” to mean “nonmilitary.”* 

The importance of this point justifies a 
review of the various contexts in which 
“peaceful” has been authoritatively used 
with reference to outer space. 

The term first appears in disarmament 
proposals submitted by the United States to 
the United Nations Political Committee 
(January 14, 1957), and then in a resolu- 
tion of the General Assembly (December 
1957). President Eisenhower used it in a 
letter to Premier Bulganin (January 13, 
1958), and in his message to Congress calling 
for a civilian space agency (April 2, 1958). 
Finally, Congress declared in the National 
Aeronautics and Space Act of 1958 that 
“a * * activities in space should be devoted 
to peaceful purposes for the benefit of all 
mankind.” 


In the same act, however, Congress pro- 


vided for the conduct of certain space activi- 
ties by the Department of Defense and the 
armed services. It thus appears that, In the 
view of Congress, the “peaceful” uses of out- 
er space are compatible with military uses. 

Against this background, on December 13, 
1958, the General Assembly adopted a reso- 
lution, introduced by the United States in 
concert with 19 other nations, establishing 
an Ad Hoc Committee on the Peaceful Uses 
of Outer Space.* 

In summary, then: (1) The provision for 
military space activities and the simul- 
taneous declaration that outer space should 
be devoted to peaceful purposes, in the Na- 
tional Aeronautics and Space Act of 1958, 
indicates that the term “peaceful,” within 
the meaning of the act, applies to some mili- 
tary as well as civilian uses of outer space; 
(2) the term peaceful“ in the resolution 
creating the United Nations Ad Hoc Com- 
mittee on the Penceful Uses of Outer Space 
was derived from the act, and was therefore 
presumably intended to conver the same 
meaning. 

As a practical matter, the range of activi- 
ties in outer space will be narrow indeed, If 
all that lend themselves to military pur- 
poses are prohibited. For example, a radio 
satellite can relay military as well as prvate 
and commercial messages, Are the benefits 
of rellable worldwide communications, and 
the easing of overtaxed frequencies, to be 
denied on that account? Are we also to 
forego the use of satellites for the naviga- 
tion of commercial ships and aircraft, for 
weather forecasting and for ice and forest- 
fire patrol, on the ground that they lend 
themselves to military applications? Such 
questions appear to answer themselves. 

In a speech delivered at the 1959 annual 
meeting of the International Astronautical 
Federation, one of the principal architects 
of the National Aeronautics and Space Act, 
Mr. George J. Feldman, observed that the 
word peaceful“ has become a term of art 
with a distinctive meaning. He continued: 

“In my opinion, the word peaceful“ as 
used in the act means ‘nonaggressive’ rather 
than nonmilitary, That, I belleve, was the 
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intent of Congress. The same meaning of 
the term may be found in international law. 
It also appears to be the most reasonable 
interpretation. 

“I have insisted on this point because I am 
convinced of its importance. If ‘peaceful’ 
means “‘nonmilitary,’ and outer space can be 
used for ‘peaceful’ purposes only, what hap- 
pens to the inherent right of self-defense 
guaranteed by article 51 of the United Na- 
tions Charter and by general international 
law?" 

The American Bar Association committee 
on the law of outer space, in its report to 
the house of delegates at the 1959 conven- 
tion, took a similar view of the term 
“peaceful” es- applied to the uses of outer 
space as follows: 

“In the sense of the charter, and in in- 
ternational law generally, it is employed in 
contradistinction to aggressive.“ Thus any 
use of space which did not itself constitute 
an attack upon, or threat against, the terri- 
torial integrity and independence of another 
State would be permissible; the high seas, 
for example, can be used for the maintenance 
of a naval force in being without any viola- 
tion of international law, and may be em- 
ployed ‘peacefully* for maneuvers, testing of 
weapons, and so forth. * + s, 

“It is the opinion of this committee that 
the only uses of space that are prohibited 
are those that fall within the prohibitions 
of the charter, and that, until such time 
as a disarmament agreement dealing with 
space activities can be arrived at, the United 
States is fully justified in using space for 
such military purposes hs are consistent with 
the terms of the charter,” 

Passing to another point, the United 
Nations committee report then states that 
air law and maritime law may provide fruit- 
Tul analogies but that space law is unique 
because of “many specific factual conditions, 
not all of which are now known.” 

There la no reason to question that judg- 
ment, It may be pointed out, however, that 
air law and the law of the sea, as analogies 
for space law, would lead to diametrically 
opposite results. The high scos are free, but 
every nation has sovereign rights in the air- 
space above its territory. 

Also, the law of the sea fs a hodgepodge of 
rules and rights. Besides the high seas, there 
are territorial waters, through which a quall- 
fied right of innocent passage has long been 
observed; and there are different rules for 
certain bodies of water, for the exploitation 
of natural resources in the sea, and for vari- 
ous other purposes, As for air law, the in- 
definite extension of national sovereignty 
into outer space would so restrict space ac- 
tivities that it is very unlikely to gain inter- 
national acceptance. 

With one exception, neither air law nor 
maritime law can provide any general annlo- 
gy for the law of outer space. The exception 
is the regime of the high seas, which could 
be extended (as many writers have pro- 
posed) to outer space in general. Whether 
it could reasonably be extended to celestial 
bodies as well is a question that will be con- 
sidered later. 

In many instances, It is true, the legal 
problems encountered in the use of outer 
space will resemble problems alrendy settled 
at sea or in the alr, and will lend themsclves 
to similar treatment. Examples are the 
rights of aircraft forced down on foreign ter- 
ritory and the registration of vessels, 

Lastly, the United Nations committee 
considered that a comprehensive code 
was not practical or desirable at the present 
stage of knowledge and development,” al- 
though “* the committee also recognized 
the need both to take timely, constructive 
action and to make the law of space re- 
sponsive to the facts of space.“ 

Perhaps the emphasis given by the com- 
mittee to the statements quoted above: 18 
misplaced. What deserves emphasis is not 
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the inexpedience of a comprehensive code 
but the need for action. Furthermore, 
whether a codé of space law would be expe- 
dient at the present time is partly a question 
of semantics. Space law need not be rigid 
Or detailed, especially at first. It need not 
be comprehensive, It need not even be a 
Code in the sense of a systematic body of 
Principles or rules. At the same time, as 
the committee recognized, some rules of law 
Must be applied to human activities in outer 
&Pace; and they may not be much to our 

unless we act soon to give them shape. 

After stating the principles which we have 
now discussed, the United Nations report 
Sets forth the urgent legal problems of outer 
Space, as follows: UHabllity for injury or dam- 
age caused by-space vehicles; allocation of 

frequencies; interference between 
Space vehicles and aircraft; identification 
and registration of spacecraft, and prior no- 
tice and coordination of launchings; and, 
lastly, the reentry, landing, and return of 
Space vehicles together with their equipment 
and personnel. 

All the problems given prlority in the 
United Nations report were listed last year 
us urgent legal problems of outer space in 
the “Survey of Space Law“ issued by the 
House Select Committee on Astronautics 
and Space Exploration.“ Beyond a. doubt, 
the problems listed by the United Nations 
Committee (and earlier by the House com- 
mittee) are entitled to priority. There may 
be some question, however, whether other 
Problems of comparable priority should not 
fra added to the list. For example, the United 

ations committee regards territorial claims 
to celestial bodies as a nonpriority problem. 

Ow that a rocket has landed on the Moon, 
this problem may deserve priority. Also, the 

ttee mentions near the end of its re- 
Port, almost as an afterthought, that certain 
Space activities require international meas- 
ures to insure maximum effectiveness, The 
3 for international agreements for carry- 

E out such activities may be more urgent 

an the committee seems to think.” 

The United Nations committee gives no 
guter to the familiar question, “Where does 

uter space begin“? The report discusses 
ee Possible answers, and refers to the 
ew that it may eventually be necessary to 
P e the limits of outer space, com- 
menting only that an international agree- 
ment on the subject at present would be 
premature u à 
The conflict between alr Iaw and the legal 
i Of outer space appears to be an un- 
1 ante problem that cannot be postponed 
lem unitely. On the other hand, the prob 
ann i not yet urgent; it could be settled in 
— ot several ways; and agreement on a 
Waution by all the members of the United 

ations committee was hardly to be ex- 


Although the United Nations committee 
i erred the question of national sovereignty 
7 Outer, space, some of its members made 
8 of their views. During previous 
Panic in the General Assembly and the 
x tical Committee, they stated that outer 
Pace would be res communis or res extra 

ercium—tfree to all nations for all uses, 
like the high cas. a 

At the same time, the committee refused 
SB ida a distinction between open“ outer 
tlo a and celestial bodies." Such a distinc- 
ities may be necessary in order to provide 
wane A and safeguards for fixed invest- 
dient incurred in the development and ex- 
A eee 3 resources in outer space. 

(g - 

ther study. ust, the problem deserves fur 
9 United Nations report speculates that 
ei ee of national territory by IGY 
Outer tes may have established the rule that 
tion space is “frecly aynilable for explora- 
‘inten use by all.“ ‘This may be merely 
er ofirmation that outer space is res 
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communis. It would be difficult to. agree, 
however, that the IGY overflights estab- 
lished any new rule of international law. 
In fact, the report. does not actually say 
this, but merely suggests it as a possibility. 
The IGY overflights do not yet constitute 
such a long-continued accumulation of prec- 
edents as is traditionally considered neces- 
sary to make a change in international law. 
Besides, the IGY theory of space law. calis 
to mind the explanation given by Herodotus 
of the sun's position in winter. Herodotus 
supposed that the sun moves south in win- 
ter, like the birds, tn order to keep warm, 
A less farfetched. explanation of the fact 
that no nation has ever objected to the flight 
of artificial satellites through outer space 
above its territory is that satellites: are not 
“aircraft” within the meaning of the Chi- 
cago convention.“ 

In a short speech such as this, it would 
not be practical to discuss in detail all the 
specific legal problems of outer space listed 
by the United Nations committee. Rather 
than touch on each problem without coming 
to: grips with any, the following discussion 
will deal exclusively with the first problem 
Msted by both the United Nations report and 
the “Survey of Space Law'’—liability. 

The problem of personal injury and prop- 
erty damage caused by spacecraft is men- 
tioned in almost all writings on space law. 
Discussion of the subject has nevertheless 
been very limited, and has dealt almost ex- 
clusively with international and not with 
domestic claims. 

The United Nations report, of course, con- 
fines itself to international problems. In 
giving priority treatment to “ability for in- 
jury or damage caused by space vehicles,” 
the report separates it from the subject of 
“interference between space vehicles and air- 
craft.” For convenience, the same separa- 
tion will be made in the following dis- 
cussion. 

In the future, personal injury and prop- 
erty damage, especially on the ground, are 
likely to be caused by spacecraft on a 
significant scale, even without negligence. 
For some time to come, the place where 
spacecraft return to earth will be largely un- 
controllable and even unpredictable. In 
1956, for example, a Snark launched: from 
Cape Canaveral went out of control and 
wandered to South America, where it was 
lost over. che Brazilian interior. Some space- 
craft will return to the earth without ever 
leaving the atmosphere, after abortive 
launchings or other mishaps. On June 19, 
1959, for instance, a 2-foot fragment of a 
Thor missile, destroyed shortly after firing 
at Vandenberg Air Force Base, narrowly 
missed a woman working in a flower field; 
other pieces rained on the California coun- 
tryside. 

Both the rationale of absolute liability and 
the analogy of aircraft cases suggest the im- 
position of absolute liability for injury and 
damage caused by spacecraft. 

In Anglo-American Inw and under the 
legal systems of many other countries in- 
cluding the Soviet Union, absolute liability 
is Imposed without fault for harm resulting 
from ultrahozardous activities. The ration- 
ale is that certain ultrahazardous activities 
should be permitted because of their social 
utility, but only on condition that linbility, 
is imposed if harm results. Some examples 
are blasting, keeping wild animals and, at 
least until recently, fying airplanes. Simi- 
lar reasoning could well apply to spacecraft, 

At one time or another, 21 States and 
territories of the United States have adopted 
section 5 of the Uniform Aeronautics Act, 
which imposes absolute Mability for ground 
damage caused by aircraft, Today, however, 
section 5 of the act remains In force In only 
six States (Delaware, Minnesota, New Jersey, 
North Dakota, South Carolina, and Ten- 
neasee). In most other States, lability for 
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ground damage caused by aircraft is now 
based on negligence, but with multitudinous 
variations as to the presumption of negli- 
gence and the doctrine of res ipsa loquitur.* 

For some time to come the only parties 
responsible for the flight of spacecraft are 
likely to be national governments, which en- 
joy some degree of sovereign immunity. In 
the United States, for example, a citizen 
damaged by an American space vehicle 
might not be able to maintain an action un- 
der the limited waiver of immunity granted 
by the Federal Tort Claims Act. Although 
there is celebrated opinion to the contrary,” 
it seems reasonably clear that sovereign im- 
munity is not walved by the act in cases of 
absolute lability. Even if negligence is 
suspected, in an action for damage caused by 
spacecraft, it. will probably be difficult to 
prove, since the necessary evidence may not 
only be complex and technical but may be 
known only to the Government, and pro- 
tected by rules of military security. To 
make matters worse, under the Federal Tort 
Claims Act liability turns upon the peculiar- 
ities of local law; section 1346(b) provides 
that the liability of the United States shall 
be “in accordance with the law of the place 
where the act or omission occurred.” An- 
other obstacle to recovery is the so-called 
discretionary function exemption, which ex- 
cludes all claims based on discretionary gov- 
ernmental functions or duties.” 

International claims present even greater 
uncertainties, Diverse solutions may be ex- 
pected under Anglo-American law and, all 
the more, under the legal systems of other 
countries. 

The United Nations report poses several 
Questions about injury or damage caused by 
space vehicles, including the grounds of la- 
bility. While it makes almost no attempt 


“to formulate solutions, an incident at the 


final meeting of the legal subcommittee re- 
veals the prevalence of the view that liability 
for damage caused by spacecraft should be 
based on fault. The representative of Bel- 
gium objected to a statement in the draft 
report that damage would be done by space- 
craft “despite all reasonable precautions.” 
He argued that the phrase “despite all rea- 
sonable precautions” was inconsistent with 
the text that followed, dealing with the ques- 
tion of fault. As a result of his objection, 
the phrase was deleted. At the same time, 
however, the United Nations report refera to 
the Rome Convention of 1952, which, it 
states, “could be taken into account, inter 
alla“ in any future study of lability for 
injury or damage caused by spacecraft, Al- 
though it makes no recommendation, the 
repart thus calls attention to an interna- 
tional agreement on ground damage caused 
by foreign aircraft, adopting the rule of 
liability without fault. c 

The other questions on the subject posed 
by the United Nations report are as follows: 
For what kinds of injury may damages be 
recovered? Should a different principle goy- 
ern, depending on whether the place of in- 
jury is on the surface of the earth, in the 
airspace, or in outer space? Should the 
Nability of the launching state be unlimited 
in amount? When-more than one state par- 
ticipates in a particular space actiyity, is 
the lability joint or several? = 

These questions present no special dif- 
culties, Along with still other questions, 
they should be taken into account In any 
International agreement on injury or damage 
caused by spacecraft, 

Finally, the United Nations report recom- 
mends that consideration be giren to “agree- 
ment on submission to the compulsory juris. 
diction of the International Court of Justice 
in disputes betweon states os to the lability 
of states for injury or damage caused by 
space vehicles.“ 

The International Court of Justice has 
often been proposed as the proper forum for 
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space litigation. In order to be effective, any 
international agreement on liability for harm 
caused by spacecraft, in particular, should 
provide for the jurisdiction of a court (or 
courts) and for the enforcement of judg- 
ments. Otherwise, the only redress for pri- 
vate citizens, apart from voluntary payment 
or arbitration, would be the prosecution of 
their claims through diplomatic channels by 
their governments. But why should the 
jurisdiction be limited, as the report implies, 
to disputes between States? What will hap- 
pen to the private Individuals and corpora- 
tions that suffer injury or damage from 
spacecraft? 

Apart from judicial remedies, administra- 
tive settlement may provide additional re- 
lief, even for international claims. For ex- 
ample, some claims for harm caused in for- 
eign countries by American spacecraft could 
be settled under the Military Claims Act. 
The maximum payment, however, would be 
$5,000, and the injury or damage must have 
occurred as a result of or incident to the non- 
combat activities of civillan employees or 
military personnel of the armed services, 
Also, the settlement provisions of the Na- 
tional Aeronautics and Spaee Act of 1958 are 
not limited to claims arising within the 
United States: = but, again, the maximum 
payment is only $5,000. 

Notice that administrative settlement may 
be made without regard to negligence, local 
law, or discretionary functions. On the 
other hand, the maximum administrative 
settlement for domestic claims under either 
the Military Claims Act ™ or the Federal Tort 
Claims Act * is only $1,000. 

In conclusion, liability for injury or dam- 
age caused by spacecraft is still in a forma- 
tive stage, lacking uniformity even within the 
United States. Both domestic and interna- 
tional claims are beset with uncertainty and 
confusion. Since space activities are bound 
to be nationwide-and even worldwide, a satis- 
factory solution would seem to require both 
uniform national policies and an interna- 
tional agreement.” 


1 A/RES/1348 (XIII). Dec. 13, 1953. 

3 See document A/AC.98/2, p. 1. 

* See document A/4141, p. 62. 

See document A/AC.93/C.2/SR.2, p. d. 

* See note 3, supra. 

*Idem, p. 61. A 

See. for example, document A/AC.93/2/ 
5R.5, pp. 7-8. 

*See note 1. supra. H. Con. Res. 332, 85th 
Cong., also refers to the peaceful exploration 
of outer space. 

*There is one difference: the problem of 
interference between space vehicles and alr- 
craft was not listed separately in the survey, 
but was included under liability for injury 
or damage caused by spacecraft. See “Sur- 
vey of Space Law," H. Doc. No. 89, 86th 
Cong.. 1st sess, (reprint), pp. 22-28. 

“International cooperation in space ac- 
tivities that could not be conducted effec- 
tively (u at all) by the United States alone 
has been proposed by writers of many other 
countries Including the Soviet Union. For 
a recent example, see Po G. I., On 
the Problem of the Use of Outer Space,“ 
International Affairs (July 1959), p. 100. 

3! See note 3, supra, pp. 67-68, 

u See the discussion in document A/C.1/ 
SR.982, 983 and A/AC.98/C.2/SR.2, The rep- 
Tresentatives of the United States and the 
Soviet Union, however, expressed no opinions 
on the legal regime of outer space. 

“A favorable reference to the legal prin- 
ciples governing “other regions of the earth” 
Was deleted in order to repudiate the view 
that natural bodies in outer space may be 
subject to appropriation (Le., national sov- 
lr ac See document A/AC.98/C.2/SR.5, 
See note 3, supra, pp. 63-64. 

H * For further discussion of this point, see 
Survey of Space Law,” supra, pp. 11-13, 
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"Eg, D'Anna v. United States, 181 F. 2d 
335 (4th Cir. 1950), involving a presumptive 
liability statute; O'Connor v. United States, 
135 F. Supp. 590 (E.D.N.Y) 1956), involving a 
res ipsa loquitur statute, 

* See, for example, Haley, Andrew C. “Space 
Vehicle Torts,” 36 U. Det. L. Rev. 294 (1959). 

™ See Beresford, Spencer M., “Liability for 
Ground Damage Caused by Spacecraft”, 
P.B.AJ. (July, 1959), part III. 

See 28 U.S.C. 2680(a). 

See document A/AC.98/C.2/SR. 5, p. 8. 

* Convention on Damage Caused by For- 
elgn Aircraft to Third Parties on the Surface 
(Rome, 1952). English text reprinted in 19 
J. Air L. and Com. 447 (1952). Although 
never signed by either the United States or 
the U.S.S.R. and signed but not ratified by 
the United Kingdom, the Rome Convention 
of 1952 came into force on Feb. 4, 1958, fol- 
lowing the fifth ratification. 

= See note 3, supra, p. 64. 

™Idem. 

* See 10 U.S.C. 2734 (supp. V). 

* See Public Law 85-568, sec. 203 (b) (13), 
72 Stat. 426. 431. 

* See 10 U.S.C. 2733 (supp. V). 

= See 28 U.S.C. 2672. 

* As to the need for an international agree- 
ment, see “Survey of Space Law,” supra, pp. 
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1959 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Hon. EVERETT McKINLEY DIRKSEN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there be printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp the text 
of the address by President Eisenhower 
on the need for effective labor reform de- 
livered from his office at the White 
House, Thursday evening, August 6, 
1959, as actually delivered. ; 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: f 

My fellow Americans, I want to speak to 
you tonight about an issue of great impor- 
tance to every man, every woman, and every 
child in this Nation. It is above any parti- 
san political consideration. It affects every 
American, regardless of occupation, regard- 
less of political amliation. 

I speak of labor reform legislation. 

In these few minutes I hope to place be- 
fore you some salient facts affecting this 
matter so that all of us may more fully un- 
derstand what is at stake. 

This Nation needs a law to mect the kind 
of racketecring, corruption, and abuses of 
power disclosed in many instances by the 
Senate investigating committee headed by 
Senator McCrerian. For 2 years I have ad- 
vocated such a law. 

For many months, newspapers have carried 
extensive accounts of racketeering and cor- 
ruption in labor-management matters. 
Many of you have actually witnessed dis- 
closures of this corruption on television in 
your own homes. It is a national disgrace. 

The legislation we need has nothing to do 
with wages, or strikes, or problems we nor- 
mally face when employers and employees 
disagree. Nor am I talking of any new ap- 
proach to collective bargaining. Nor about 
any new labor-management philosophy. I 
am talking solely about a reform law, a law 
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to protect the American people from the 
gangsters, racketcers, and other corrupt ele- 
ments who have invaded the labor-manage- 
ment field. 

You know, a great deal Is being said and 
written about this subject. We hear one 
bill called a weak bill, another a strong 
bill, and so on. The American people are 
not Interested in adjectives or in labels, 
They are interested in a law which will elm- 
inate the abuses. 

I want only effective protection from gang- 
sters and crooks for the people of America— 
for the men and women who labor with their 
hands, their minds, their energies, to make 
make America a better place for themselves 
and for their families, z 

We all know that only a small minority 
of individuals among unions and employers 
are involved in corrupt activities. We know 
that the vast numbers of employers and 
union officials are honest, and deplore cor- 
ruption as much as you and I deplore it. 

But any corrupt minority is too large. 

The damage that such a minority does to 
working men and women, and to the Amer- 
ican public cannot be tolerated. 

After all—employers and unions operate 
in this field under the sanction and protec- 
tion of Federal law. The people very prop- 
erly look to their government to pass effective 
laws to stop abuses. 

To date, legislation to correct these de- 
plorable conditions hàs not been enacted. 
Meanwhile, the evidence of abuses has con- 
tinued to mount before congressional com- 
mittees. Chief among the abuses from 
which Americans need protection are the 
oppressive practices of coercion. 

Take a company in the average American 
town—your town. A union official comes 
into the office, presents the company with a 
proposed labor contract, and demands that 
the company either sign or be picketed. The 
company refuses, because its employees don't 
want to join that union, And remember, the 
law definitely gives employees the right to 
have or not to have a unlon—clearly a basic 
American right of choice. 

Now what happens? The union official 
carries out the threat and puts a picket line 
outside the plant to drive away customers, 
to cut off deliveries. In short, to force the 
employees into a union they do not want. 
This is one example of what has been called 
blackmail picketing. It is unfair and unjust. 
This could force the company out of busi- 
ness and result in the loss of all the jobs in 
the plant. 

I want that sort of thing stopped. 80 
does America. A 

Take another company—let us say, a furni- 
ture manufacturer. The employees vote 
against joining a particular union. Instead 
of picketing the furniture plant itself, un- 
scrupulous organizing officials, in this case, 
use another scheme. They picket the stores 
which sell the furniture this plant manu- 
factures. The purpose is to prevent those 
stores from handling that furniture. 

How can anyone justify this kind of pres- 
sure against stores which are not involved 
in any dispute? They are innocent by- 
standers. This kind of action is designed 
to make the stores bring pressure on the 
furniture plant and its employecs—to force 
thore employees into’ a union they do not 
want. This is an example of a secondary 
boycott, 

I want that sort of thing stopped, 80 
does America. 

The binckmall picket line and the sec- 
ondary boycott cannot possibly help the 
working men and women of America, 

Another important problem is that of the 
so-called no man’s land. Under existing law, 
the States haye practically no authority over 
labor cases, according to Supreme Court 
decision. 

Here is a typical example of what can bap- 
pen in this situntion: A labor dispute occurs 
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at à small plant. The unfon—or the em- 
Dloyer goes to the Federal Labor Board. 
The Board says the case is too small for 
Federal action —because it has only a small 
effect on interstate commerce. Then the 
Union—or the employer—goes to State offi- 
Cals, but thoy cant do anything because 
the States have no authority. ‘That leaves 
the worker and his employer In this no man’s 
land—cut off from Federal or State help. 

What.ts the result? The disputing parties 
have no recourse to law.. So, all too often, 
the dispute is settled—if we cam use such 
& “word—by force, with a test of strength 
between them, with damage to one or both, 
and to the community. 

I want the no man's land abolished, be- 
Cause I believe that small unions-and small 
businessmen have rights, just as everyone 
else. I want to give the States authority to 
deal with cases the Federal Board cannot 
and should not handie and, by all means, 
We must not bring every case to the Federal 
level, as some have proposed. In this kind 
or situation the States can act more promptly 
and more effectively than can the Federal 
Government, 

Now any reform bill worthy of the name 
Must also protect the individual rights of 
Union members—within their unions. It 
must assure them of fair elections. It must 
8 them of honest handling of their 
1 oney—money made up by dues often col- 
resi under auspices of Federal law. It 
2 ist also give to the Government effective 

Uthority to investigate and enforce these 
Provisions. Unless it does these things—and 
beiraz effectively with the problems of co- 
detwe picketing, boycotting, and the no 
es land—it is not a reform bill at all. 

OW let us examine what Congress has 

One so far this year. Has its action meas- 
ot he to the minimum requirements I have 
ss ed to protect the American people? I 
Genes to say that, as yet, the answer Is no 

nitely no. 

Dill which passed the Senate In April 
SEN effective. It does not deal with or 
1 the picketing or boycotting practices 
deat ve described. And while it purports to 
Nite the no man’s land, it gives no real 


In the House of Re 
presentatives, the Labor 
dan gente bill is even less effective than 
picke 9685 bill. It, too, fails to deal with 
deact & and boycotting practices I have 
meet bed. Its provisions relating to the no 
tlon s land go precisely in the wrong direc- 
cent And it actually exempts about 70 per- 
of all unions from reporting on their 
ig nees.. It even removes criminal penalties 
nen who violate the rights of union 
ER to the Senate bill nor the House com- 
5 bil will really curb the abuses the 
Howmet Want to see corrected. 
Buch a 5 need not Umit itself to 
8 e administration bill ls still before the 
Diparas There is also before the House a 
Riemie bill andy sponsored by two 
Da of the House Labor Committee 
8 NDRUN, of Georgia, a Democrat, and 
8 be of Michigan, a Republican. The 
kane prin bill is a good start toward a 
cores bor reform bill, containing many of the 
ctive provisions I have urged. 
I emphasize: Labor reform is not a 
matter. Further, I don't come be- 
in any partisan sense. I am not a 
TSA x for oftice. In this or other issues, 
— seck the support of any special in- 
= Tam only trying to make sure that 
of an workers and the public get the kind 
perotection that Americans deserve. 
arly 100 years ago Abraham Lincoln in 
memoruble address spoke of the sacri- 
= 3 80 that, in his words, government 
man People, by the people, for the people, 
nat perish from the earth.” That was 


Partisan 
ore 
a you 
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the question he posed to our Nation In his 
generation. 

In our lives and actions, the people of 
America, in private and public sectors, daily 
face millions of choices with this continuing 
question always in the background, 

As the Congress prepares to vote on labor 
reform, thie great question is still, as always. 
with us. In the basic: sense, the issue is: 
Shall the people goyern? If they do not, 
crooks and racketeers could prevail. 

This business of government—including 
this question of labor reform—is your busi- 
ness. It is every citizen's business. 

Americans want reform legislation which 


will be truly effective. It is my earnest hope 


that Congress will be fully responsive to an 
overwhelming national demand. 
Thank you and good night. 


Third-Class Mail Rates 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK CARLSON 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. CARLSON, Mr. President, in the 
Postal Rate Readjustment Act of 1958 
the Congress very wisely approved a pro- 
vision which directs the Secretary of 
Commerce and the Small Business Ad- 
ministration to conduct surveys to de- 
termine the impact of bulk third-class 
mail increases on small business firms 
and the economy as a whole. These 
surveys are being made at the present 
time. 

Third-class mail is the principal ad- 
vertising tool of tens of thousands of 
firms in the United States, the over- 
whelming majority of them small opera- 
tions. Since 1952 the bulk third-class 
rate has been increased 150 percent. 
Many witnesses appeared before the Sen- 
ate Post Office and Civil Service Com- 
mittee during the prolonged rate hear- 
ings to testify against such a burden- 
some hike in one of their main costs of 
doing business. 

On the other hand, the Post Office 
Department claimed that the 214-cent 
minimum piece rate which it recom- 
mended would have no harmful effects. 
The burden of the Department's argu- 
ment was that the increase would have 
the salutary effect of reducing the 
volume of third-class mail while in- 
creasing its revenues. 

A speech delivered by Mr. Horace 
Hart, Director, Printing and Publishing 
Industries Division, Department of Com- 
merce, delivered in Montreal at the an- 
nual meeting of Associated Third Class 
Mail Users, discusses in some detail the 
steps being taken by the Commerce De- 
partment to fulfill the task assigned it in 
the last rate act. Since no State or con- 
gressional district is without its share 
of the 235,000 third-class bulk mail 
permit holders, all Representatives and 
Senators will be interested in the prog- 
ress of this particular economic impact 
study, At long last the Federal Govern- 
ment will have gathered yaluable data 
regarding the Nation's second largest 
advertising medium. When the surveys 
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of the Commerce Department and the 
Small Business Administration have 
been submitted to the Congress we will 
be in a far better position to judge the 
wisdom of rate increases already legis- 
lated on bulk third-class mail and the 
desirability of reducing or further in- 
creasing them. The information which 
Secretary of Commerce Mueller is gath- 
ering will be of tremendous assistance 
to us in making sound decisions in the 
complex postal rate field. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix of 
the Rxconn the speech by Mr. Hart. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE STUDY or THID- 
Crass BULK Mar RATES—PROGRESS RE- 
FORT : 

(By Horace Hart) 

I would like to begin by telling you why 
the Printing and Publishing Industries Di- 
vision of the Department of Commerce has 
the assignment to study the impact of postal 
rate increases of bulk third-cinss mall. This 
survey was authorized by the 1958 Postal 
Rate Act. i 

The Commerce Department's primary 
function is to foster and promote commerce 
and industry. It does this in many ways. 
The Weather Bureau, Patent Office, Bureau 
of Public Roads, Coast and Geodetic Survey, 
Bureau of the Census, Maritime Administra- 
tion, and the Bureau of Foreign Commerce 
are all a part of the Department of Com- 
merce and engaged in activities that affect 
the business community in some way. In 
addition, there is the Business and Defense 
Services Administration, whose principal 
duty is to serve business and act as a link 
between business and Government. 

When directed by Congress to find out how 
the third-class rate increase affected the 
business community, the Secretary of Com- 
merce turned to his Business and Defense 
Services Administration. The BDSA through 
its 25 industry divisions serves industry and 
trade, the general public, and economic re- 
searchers. Twenty-four of these divisions 
are cooperating in the postal rate study as 
representatives of industries that use direct- 
mail advertising. The 25th, the Printing and 
Publishing Industries Division, which rep- 
resents industries that produce, as well as 
use, this advertising, has the prime respon- 
sibility of conducting the survey, evaluating 
the returns, and re its conclusions. 

In our work to date we have been impressed 
with the enormous importance of direct 
mall. When we began to assess its coverage 
we learned that there is scarcely a product 
or service which is not being sold either 
directly or with the ald of direct mall. We 
have been impressed too with the willingness 
of top management to come to Washington 
when necessary to further the progress of 
our survey. Many keymen from your in- 
dustry haye given this program their undi- 
vided attention. 

Statisics in this field have been notably 


‘lacking. Basic information we needed from 


the Post Office has already led to their ex- 
pending thousands of man-hours to give us 
correct answers. 

Most significant, the survey has empha- 
sized the importance of the direct mail in- 
dustry. 

With so many different industries and 
businesses represented in this audience, I 
should like to tell you about some of the 
services—of which the bulk mall survey is 
an outstanding example—that BDSA per- 
forms. Besides providing numerous services 
to the general public and economic research- 
ers, the 25 industry divisions I mentioned 
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serve and represent some 500 production or 
manufacturing industries. We in the Print- 
ing and Publishing Industries Division, for 
example, are responsible for some 20 indus- 
tries, including newspapers, periodicals of all 
kinds, book publishing and book manufac-~ 
turing, greeting cards, business forms, the 
several printing industries, and the allied 
typesetting and platemaking industries. 

Although BDSA emphasizes service to busi- 
ness, it has certain broad responsibilities un- 
der the Defense Production Act. These in- 
clude the development of measures to insure 
the continuity of production and manage- 
ment in the event of emergency. Since al- 
most no activity can proceed without printed 
material of one kind or another, our part of 
this program has been to locate and identify 
printing and related equipment that could 
be used to turn out Government orders, 
forms, labels, training manuals, ration 
books, and the host of items needed in a 
wartime economy, as well as those essential 
to civilian welfare. We are surveying all 
printing plants employing 50 or more people 
in order to obtain a national inventory of 
equipment. The information will be tabu- 
lated, coded, and made available in the sev- 
eral regional offices throughout the country 
for the confidential use of Government ofi- 
cials engaged in mobilization planning. 

We arc-recruiting a corps of industry lead- 
ers in all parts of the country to be trained 
for Government service as an Executive Re- 
serve in the event of an all-out attack on the 
United States; I find this program partic- 
ularly impressive because of the quality of 
top-level executives who have volunteered for 
service and whose interest has been so eyi- 
dent during the modest amount of time they 
spend with us annually for training. These 
Reservists would staff the operation of an 
emergency production agency. 

When Government is asked for some study 
or service, it brings to bear on the problem 
all of the research time, talent, and resources 
it can muster. Almost without exception 
our services stem from a request to meet a 
specific need. Among our programs. are 
broad-gage economic studies, such as the 
bulk third-class mall survey, usually initiated 
at the request of some group or agency out- 
side BDSA. Some of you may be familiar 
with the pulp, paper, and board supply-de- 
mand study completed in 1957. Undertaken 
at the request of the House Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce, it included 
projections of demand for the major grade 
groups of paper and board through 1905. The 
study has been updated annually and in- 
cludes data on production capacity, revised 
to include all newly constructed projects. 


The use to which industry puts reports of 
this kind may be illustrated by two examples. 
After the initial report was izsued, the bal- 
anced supply-demand picture for some grades 
of paper showed that there was no immediate 
need of added capacity. Consequently, ex- 
pansion plans of certain producers, plans 
which involved the expenditure cf $50 mil- 
Hon, were postponed. Another result-of the 
study has been increasing attention on the 
part of the paper industry to the amount and 
kind of printing papers that will be needed 
in tho years ahead for books, periodicals, 


advertising matter, and other commercial” 


printing. 

There is a tremendous omount of infor- 
mation avallable from Government sources 
that has a real dollar-and-cents value to 
Fou a fact that I wish I had known when I 
was in the printing industry. An casy way to 
locate the material or get the answer to an 
immediate problem is through the BDSA 
industry divisións. Among the most inter- 
esting requests‘ we reccived in recent months 
Was one from the director of the American 
exposition in Moscow. No doubt you haye 
read of the electronic computer that supplies 
answers toa questions asked by Russian vis- 
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{tors. All of the data relating to American | 


industry was supplied by EDSA. It included 
100 questions and answers on American ad- 
vertising and marketing methods. When he 
punches the proper buttons, Ivan Ivanovitch 
can become reasonably well informed on 
direct mail advertising and selling. > 

I said earlier that BDSA serves as a link 
between the business community and Gov- 
ernment. As such it is in a unique position 
to advance industry’s point of view in Wash- 
ington. Currently we are consulting with 
the Copyright Office regarding its study of 
the copyright law, and with the Tarif Com- 
mission regarding comprehensive changes in 
tariff classifications which it will recommend 
to the Congress. We have cooperated with 
the Department of Labor in some of its In- 
dustrial studies, and we have pressed the 
industry point of view with many agencies 
whose regulations affect advertising. 

We have also acted as a spokesman. for 
industry with respect to legislation, either 
by preparing proposed comment for the De- 
partment on individual bills that affect spe- 
cific Industries, or by recommending support 
in the Department's annual legislative pro- 
gram of measures that will help the indus- 
tries for which we are responsible. 

I have thought it worthwhile to give you 
this background before discussing the bulk 
third-class mall rate study. 

We have three great aims in this study. 
First of all, we want to develop Informa- 
tlon that will assist Congress in its future 
deliberations on third-class mall rates. Sec- 
ond, we want our report to be objective, 
one that is completely unbinsed, one that 
will be respected by all interested parties 
because it is based on facts. Third, we want 
to provide information, heretofore unknown 
about an important segment of the economy. 

Keep in mind that our assigned task is to 
determine the impact of the incrensed bulk 
third-class rates on the economy. To do 
this we must first know the part that bulk 
third-class mail plays in the economy, who 
uses it, the extent to which they use it, how 
they use it, and the mensure of goods and 
services sold primarily by such advertising. 
We hope we may be able to come up with 
important information on trends and de- 
velopments in this field. In any event, we 
want the report to be a thoroughly construc- 
tive document, one that contains important 
new information about this advertising me- 
dium that has significance over and above 
the limited aren of ratemaking. 

I want to emphasize the care taken to use 
sound procedures and scientific methods in 
this study. The first of its kind, we wanted 
it to be a model for others that may be 
necessary in the future to guide the decision 
makers. 

Very carly it became evident to us that the 
Information we needed could only be ob- 
tained firsthand from users and producers 
of third-class matl, We decided to obtain 
some of the data through a series of ques- 
tionnaires, In addition, we agreed that case 
histories, obtained through personal inter- 
views, would be necessary to supply valuable 
background material and permit analyses in 
depth of various situations that would be 
useful in evaluating the purcly statistical 
results of the questionnaire survey. 

Our first difficulty came when we began 
to prepare the questionnaire. As pioneers 
in this feld, we did not know exactly what 


information individuals and companies could. 


supply. So we did what many of you do; 
We tested a limited group of mallers. The 
results of the test questionnaire were then 
tubulated and became the basis for the final 
questionnaires, 

You may be Interested to know how we 
fared with this test. Approximately 85 per- 
cent of the questionnaires were returned. 
While not nll of the questions were answered, 
wo were extremely pleased with tho results 
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and expect to do even better on the actual 
survey, The Bureau of the Census coop- 
erated in developing the questionnaire and 
the mailing list. Census will alto tabulate 
the returns. Generally speaking, Census 
wants a return of not less than 90 percent 
on a voluntary questionnaire, such as we are 
using. 

At a recent meeting with members of your 
organization in Washington, we were told we 
could not get figures on net profits. How- 
ever, this question was answered on 65 per- 
cent of the test questionnalres. Respond- 
ents have confidence in the Bureau of the 
Census. That agency may not disclose in- 
dividual company information, under penalty 
of und and imprisonment. Information 
supplied on individual questionnaires will be 
scen only by Census agents. The Informa- 
tion supplied to us will be a composite of 
individual returns, tabulated according to 
our specifications. We will haye no infor- 
mation about individual firms, nor do we 
want any. Therefore I hope that no one in- 
cluded in the survey will have any qualms 
about answering the questions. ` 

Now as to the questions to be asked: There 
are the usual ones about kind of business, 
principal activity, method of selling the 
goods and services of the establishment, 
gross receipts, operating income, and per- 
sonnel, These, of course, identify the busi- 
ness by type and size and tell us how the es- 
tablishment operates. In addition, we are 
asking about total advertising expenditures 
and expenditures for bulk-third-ciass mail 
other than the cost of postage. There is a 
question about the purposes for which third- 
clnss mall la used—to obtain direct orders, to 
obtain prospects for followup by salesmen, 
to obtain outlets or distributors, for general 
advertising, and so on. 

Another question concerns the percent of 
gross receipts traceable directly tq third-class 
mall. Still another deals with the shift of 
mail from first or fourth class to third and 
the possibility of advance mailings to beat 
the January 1959 deadline, One of the most 
important questions deals with’ operating 
changes resulting from the increased rates. 
In other words, we want to know what you 
are doing about mailing lists, the number of 
names on mailing lists, the number of mail- 
ings, the number of pieces that make up an 
individual mailing, Weare asking about the 
use of other advertising media, changes in 
the selling prices of goods and services, and 
changes in the quality of the product or 
service. } 

Two periods are covered by the survey, one 
before the first one-half cent rate increase 
went into effect and one after. Wo hnd lit- 
tle choice in this matter. The increase to 2 
cents went into effect January 1, 1959. 
Since we were not to begin the actual survey 
until July of 1959, we had to compare the 
first six months of 1958 with the first 6 
months of 1959, (While it might hnve been 
better to use 12-month periods, we could 
not have done so and meet our deadline of 
March 1, 1960. -As it is, we are comparing 
two Uke periods; ond although we have 
missed the holiday season of 1959, we also 
omitted it from 1958. 

I want to tell you something about the 
procedure used in setting up the mailing list 
for this questionnaire. Our universe, as the 
statisticians sny—and I foel that this is a 
most appropriate term to use in connection 
with direct-mail advertising—consisted of 
the 235,000 firms that pald the bulk third- 
class fee in 1958. From these permit holders 
the Bureau of the Census, which was the 
prime initintor of scientific sampling tech- 
niques in the early 1930's, selected n sample 
of 18,000 firms to receive the questionnaire. 

The sample of firms and organizations was 
a two-stage sample. In stage 1, n sample of 
the 26,000 post offices in the United States 
was drawn} In stage 2, a sample of bulk mail- 
ers within the post offices wos drawn, 
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First, the post offices were classified Into 
Rine groups according to their annual re- 
celpts. In the top group were all post offices 
with annual receipts of $15 million and 
Over. All 22 In this size class were included 
in the sample, as were all 298 in the next 
size class; that is, post offices with receipts 
Tanging from 81 million to $14,909.999. The 
ther 700 post offices in the sample were 
random selections at various rates from 1 


in 2 for the third-ranking class to 1 In 500 


tor the smallest post offices, those having 
annuali receipts of less than 81.500. 

All of the past offices selected for the sam- 
ple were instructed to (1) provide an alpha- 
betica) list of all firms that paid a bulk fee 
in 1953; (2) assemble and sort by name of 
Sender all mailing statements turned in to 
the post office by the mailer during the first 
6 months of 1058; and (3) for each of the 
169,000 names, give the amount of postage 
Spent. in the first half of 1958 on bulk mail. 

To supply this information, post offices 
had to sort 1,500,000-matling statements, the 
individual pieces of paper completed by 
Mailers when they deposit shipments of 
bulk mail. 

From the 160,000 names supplied by the 
Post offices, the Census Bureau designated a 
Sample of 18,000. The sample included (1) 
all bulk mailers reported by post offices in 
the five smallest groups; that la. post offices 
Whose annual receipts were less than 200,000; 
(2) all mailers reported by the top four 
groups of post ofices who spent at least 
$20,000 on bulk third-class during the first 
half of 1958; and (3) a selection, based on 
Variable sampling interyuls, of the remsin- 

3 names supplied by the top four groups 
Of post offices. 

Interestingly enough, while the number of 
Post offices drawn into the sample is only 3 
Percent of the total, the number ot bulk-fee 
Payers reported by these post offices is 68 
Percent of the total. Furthermore, 1 per- 
cent of the post offices in the sample—thore 
Whose total annual receipts are 81 million 
oF more—coutain 60 percent of all bulk-fee 
Payers; 

This panel will be supplemented by about 
2,000 firms which paid the bulk fee for the 

t time In 1959. this portion of the sample 
also being dřawn from namos supplicd by 
the post cftices, 

In addition to the questionnaire for users 
CC bulk third-class mall, we alsa have a sepa- 
Tate questionnaire for producers and proces- 
Fors of the advertising, that 18, the printing 
dustry and the lettershop industry, 
b © Question has arisen as to the possi- 
tity of a strong impact on these Industries 
f tüse, of course, one way of compensating 
Or the increased third-class rate would bo to 
Teduce the cost or volume of the printed 
material. A significant reduction of this sort 
Would affect tndustries already operating on 
& low margin of proat. 

I wish to make it quite clear that I am 
not saying that bas happened, but rather 
ane the possibility has caused special at- 
Goon to bo given to these industries. 

Snsequently, a special questionnaire was 
signed for them and will be mailed to a 
Carefully relected sample. 

The questions Include the ones necged to 
bu ntify and clussify the activity—kind of 
1 ess, number of employees. and gross 

celpts. Respondents will also be asked to 
81 Percentage of gross receipts attrib- 
face to production and processing of dircct- 
55 Pieces in each of the two 6-month 
Shee surveyed. Other questions cover 
pa Nees in the sizo, weight, and grade of 
77 used; changes in envelopes; changes 
tone’ use of color and methods of reproduc- 
chan Changes in processing methods; and 
angas in volume. 
que milan add that we also have n tpeclal 
tionnaire for governmental users of bulk 
“Clack mail, As you probably know 
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States, cities, counties, and other governmen- 
tal units sre substantial users of bulk third- 
class mail. - 

The personal-interview portion of the sur- 
vey is already underway and will continue 
for some time. It is, of course, not possible 
to cover all the industries and companies 
thut we would like in this way, but we will 
interview enough people to obtain additional 
information about direct mall, how It func- 
tions, what it attempts to do, and what part 
ot our economy it represents. 

We called upon the heads of the 25 in- 
dustry divisions in the Busineśs and Defense 
Services Administration, as well as of other 
Government agencies of long experience with 
industry, to aid us in selecting companies 
for personal interviews. These case histories 
are not to be used for drawing general con- 
clusions but rather to supply background 
material. 

We have received splendid cooperation 
from the people we have already seen. The 
information obtained in the interviews will 
be held in confidence. We will not publish 
company names, and we expect to show to 
the people interviewed a copy of the material 
pertaining to their companies before it is 

used in the study. While this is largely 

background material, we believe it will be 
helpful to anyone intcrested in gaining a 
fuller understanding of the direct-mail ad- 
vertising. 

If the direct-mail industry and the Con- 
gress wish it there Is little doubt in my mind 
that the statistics developed through this 
survey can be kept current, no matter what 
the future rate picture may be. The im- 
portance of this industry would argue in 
favor of such action. 

The economic climate today is far difer- 
ent from that in which the legislative lan- 

was drafted. This is bound to have 
its effects on the results we obtain but we 
will do our best to weigh our findings so that 
they will be valid no matter what course 
the economy takes. 

I hope that I have given you a better un- 
derstanding of the role the Business and 
Defense Services Administration plays. We 
cunnot be an effective Unk between Govern- 
ment and industry without mutual cooperi- 
tion and exchange of information. We want 

» you to bring your problems to us and to keep 
us informed of trends in your industries. We 
hope that we can call upon you for Informá- 
tion, advice, and assistance: that the Unk 
batween us will be a two-way street. 

One of our most helpful and useful sources 
of Information are the trade associntions lo- 
cated in Washington. I could not but help 
being aware of the role that was played by 
your organization, demonstrating the .nced 
for this study. By the time it has been com- 
pleted—hundreds of men in industry and 
Government win hare participated in making 
it as complete, as reliable, and as construc- 
tive as possible. 

In closing I would like to say this to an 
of you: Consider the Printing and Publish- 
ing Industries Diviston of BDSA your home 
in Government. When you are in Washing- 
ton, I hope you will call on us. 


Miik Industry Problems 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. TOM STEED 
OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 
Mr. STEED. Mr. Speaker, I desire to 
commend my colleague from Colorado, 
Mr. Jonson, and to take this opportu- 
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nity of again thanking him on behalf of 
the subcommittee studying milk industry 
Problems for his cooperation during the 
time we have worked on the situation in 
the Denver area, 

The consumers in his State have a 
champion who has been most effective 
in locking after their interests, both for 
the present and for thetong range. Our 
work has been made a great deal easier 
and certainly more effective by his 
timely, able, and courageous assistance. 
He is due much credit for the progress 
already made. 

I also want to commend Mr. Scott 
Daniels; executive director of the Na- 
tional Independent Dairy Association, 
for the great help he has rendered this 
committee. In Denver, as in many other 
areas, his help has made important and 
essential contributions to the work of 
the committee. I have come to know 
him as another true champion for the 
American free enterprise system in its 
finest sense. 

We know from the overwhelming facts 
that have been given to us that our dairy 
industry is under heavy pressure toward 
monopoly. If this trend is not stopped, 
the time is coming when milk consumers 
will be at the mercy of monopolistic in- 
terests. Milk is far too important to be 
permitted such a fate. Men like Con- 
gressman Jonson and Mr. Daniels are 
greatly needed in our endeavors to keep 
0 PS industry on a free competitive 

as 


Statement Concerning Gering Valley 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. PHIL WEAVER 


OF NESRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESINTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. WEAVER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I would like to comment briefly 
on one of the most important projects 
in Nebraska contained in the recently 
approved public works appropriations 
bill. I refer to the Gering-Mitchell 
Valley flood control project for which at 
long last the Congress has appropriated 
$341,250 to start construction work. 

This project has been authorized for 
15 years. Its construction is long over- 
due. 

Mr. Speaker, had the Congress acted 
4 years ago to provide construction 
money. this project would have cost less 
than 81 million. As it is we will have 
to expend in the vicinity of $4 million 
to complete the project by beginning 
now. In the event flooding condi- 
tions come during the construction 
period it is possible that these costs 
would rise rapidly. 

During the course cf hearings on the 
public works appropriation bill, infor- 
mation was brought out both in the 
House and before the Senate that if this 
project is not started now and completed 
within the next 3 to 4 years, it will be 
too late to do anything at all about the 
Gering Valley. A great deal of very 
valuable, very productive land will be 
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washed away completely. The property 
will become completely valueless. And 
in an era when our population increase 
foretells of a time when this Nation will 
be a have-not nation as far as food pro- 
duction is concerned, the loss of this 
valuable land would be a national 
tragedy instead of merely a local one. 
We cannot allow that to happen. 


The U.S.A. From the Air 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. GALE W. McGEE 


OF WYOMING ~ 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
from the April 1950 issue of Harper's 
magazine. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Tue U.S.A, FROM THE Am 


(By Wokgang Langewiesche) * 
I 


I used to think of the U.S.A. as one thinks 
of a golf course, It was simply terrain on 
which to practice your technique. The tech- 
nique was “cross-country flight“; XC for 
short, when you wrote it up afterward in 
your log book, Flight was much newer then, 
in the early 1930's. Merely to circle the air- 
port still filled you, every last cubic inch of 
you, with a sensation that was like nothing 
else. And to quit circling, to head out 
straight cross-country—that was flight. 
raised to the second power. Boy. 

I used to look down, in those ancient days, 
and watch my fat little rubber tire hang 
idle over the depth. It went across some- 
body's roof: no jolt. Treetops; a highway; 
then a river. You flew out from over land 
to over water; nosink. Nocoolness. Imagine 
that: walking on land and water like a god. 
What a machine. And what a pilot (me). 
Bring on your skyscrapers, so I can top them. 
Bring on your hilis, so I can cross them. 
Bring on your distances, and I shall eat 
them up. Bring on your country, and I shall 
ignore it. 

Well, ycu find out. 

I remember my first filght over New Eng- 
land. Ignore it? I wished I could. Instead, 
I thought: “What horrible country.” You 
see, the thing about XC was—that fat little 
tire was always looking for a ficid to rolí on. 
The engine might quit any time: that was 
official doctrine. It never did quit, even 
then—much less now. But the fear of it was 
enrefully drilled into you. Any time at all, 
in the midst of the most delicate figure 8, 
when you were trying to make some farmer's 
barn hold still off your wing tip, bang, 
would come a tremendous silence as your 
instructor pulled back the throttle and said: 
“Forced landing.” Then you quickly picked 
a field (really you were supposed to have one 
all picked out: always have a field in mind) 
and you went gliding down in a long S- 
turn—through the key position—down 


An early light-plane enthusiast and now 
a recoarch pilot for the Kolisman Instrument 
Division of Square D Co., Wolfgang Lange- 
wiesche came to America from Germany in 
the twenties, He has written 17 articles for 
Harper's since 1941, 
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across the trees—down into the fileld—<dlown 
until the grass began to tickle your tires. 
Then he was kind enough to open the 
throttle for you and let you climb out. To 
shoot a goed forced landing was considered 
about three-quarters of the art of flying. 
And so you jucged country mostly by its 
fields. 

New England rated low indeed. Those 
gloomy hills, all wooded. Those nasty little 
pastures with the naked rock poking up 
right through the middle. Those ugly stone 
walls around every plot of laud— just 
imagine you overshot and rolled into one of 
those. Horrible country. Not a decent field 
in sight. Then I caught myself: What are 
you saying, man? You are supposed to find 
this charming. Don't you have any educa- 
tion? This is the cradle. Hell, you 
know it’s charming. Look at that white 
steeple nestled in the green. Trouble with 
you, you can’t take it; you're scared. But 
of course I was right in the first place; it 
was a horribly tough country they picked 
to settle; there was no decent field, nor a 
flat place to putone. They themselves called 
it a howling wilderness, and it very nearly 
starved them to death. Besides, most of 
them left it, first chance they got, for points 
west. 

How different North Dakota felt. I had 
spent a week flying in the canyons of Idaho— 
a mountainside off each wing tip, a wild river 
below—with the thought of engine failure 
strictly repressed, of course: no use think- 
ing about it where you simply can’t afford 
one. I had fiown down into North Dakota 
through night, a black night, with nothing 
visible but the beacons along the airway; 
and again the forced landing idea had been 
switched off—there are lots of badlgnds on 
that route. Toward morning, not to get too 
low on gas, I had sat down on an auxiliary 
field to wait for daylight. It was deserted. 


(Those fields are not bulit to serve a town, 


but to serve the airway—they sit there, every 
100 miles or so, their boundaries outlined by 
lights, just in case.] Parked there under 
the beacon tower, I had fallen asleep right 
in the airplane, i 

I woke up, and it was daylight. I started 
her up, and took off. Still dull in mind, I 
cleared the fence, There it was: landings 
unlimited. You cleared the fence, and you 
had Cleared everything. As far as the eye 
could see, big flelds— flat asa table and bigger 
than airports. And smoothly cultivated: 
where farm machinery can roll, an airplane 
tire can also roll. It was fall, and most of 
them were stubble, The nice, combed-look- 


-ing stubble of machine-sown wheat: a guar- 


anteed surface, along with unlimited room. 

“This,” I thought, “is 100 percent OK. 
This ts the rose without the thorn; this Is 
the meal that is all dessert; this goes in 
easy." In fact, I swear I had a strong sensa- 
tion as if I were a litle boy again and had 
just been handed a dish of whipped cream 
with chocolate, 

“I think I'll just roll my wheels on that 
one.“ I had only flown a minute, but why 
not? “I'll fiy straight for exactly 3 min- 
utes, and then close my throttle.“ Nothing 
to It—just plide straight ahead. I thought it 
would be fun to roll up to a fence and jump 
it and sit right down again, so I did. Why 
not? “I think I'll spiral up to 1,000 feet and 
cut my ignition and stop my prop.” Done. 

Now, I don’t claim it is a red-hot and brand- 
new idea that North Dakota is different from 
New Enginnd. I tell it to show you how a 
pilot reacts to the country; he does react; 
he can't help it. And not as a tourist; he is 
not ever “just looking.” He has business 
with the country, and the country with him. 

I once had a piece of business with the 
Missouri River. I had undertaken to fly a 
small scaplane from coast to const; up the 
Missouri, down the Columbia. Don't ask me 
why; I guess it was to prove it could be done. 
It was a short-range ship. You had to gas 
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up often. Each time, you became a boat. 
For a little while you were a river pilot, back 
in Mark Twain's day. True, Mark Twain pi- 
loted on the Mississippi. But he himself says 
that the Missouri is twice as tricky, and a 
Missouri pilot twice as much of a pilot. 

“The river was an awful solitude, then,” 
wrote Mark Twain in 1883, as of the early 
French explorers’ day. “And it ls now, over 
most of its stretch.” It still 18, old man. 
Flood plain with willows; for miles on either 
side, it’s empty. I would always land near a 
bridge, because only for a bridge would s 
road come to the river; and only on a road 
could I hope to gef to a filling statlon—a 
5-gallon can in each hand. But a bridge 18 
an obstruction, and near it may be that 
fearful seaplane trap, an electric wire strung 
across the river. (Hard to see.) So I would 
land a little way off, or what looked from the 
alr like a little way. Once on the water, I 
would be deep in that solitude, the bridge 
out of sight around the bend. 

The water was silent, oll-like, smooth, a 
very thin mud. How muddy it was. You 
got your hands wet, handling the ropes; then 
the western alr would dry them, and they 
were suddenly caked with a thin layer of 
dry mud; you'd rub your hands, and it would 
come off as a fine dust. 

Now to get back to the bridge you had to 
“read the river.” But from 5 feet up, not 
from the lordly pilothouse atop the Texas 
deck. Those ripples, did they mean a puff 
of wind or a shallow place? This upwelling 
here, that was a log stuck under the water. 
It might rip your pontoons open. (You call 
that a sleeper.) There was also the kind of 
log that is caught on one end; the other 
end slowly comes out of the water, and then 
the current pushes it down again. (That 
you call a sawyer.) 

My pontoons drew about 8 inches of 
water—about the same as the old river steam- 
boats. Iran aground many times: The old 
steamboats did, too. They would then 
walk—put a spar overboard and stem it 
against the bottom and push. I did much 
the same—rolled up my trousers, waded out, 
and lifted on one wingtip to push one pon- 
toon forward a few feet; then waded over to 
the other side and pushed the other one 
forward. Hard, wet, slow work, “Mark 
Twain?” I used to think: “Mark O-point- 
twain.” 

So, deep in the 20th century, alr age and 
all, you personally met this continent; Its 
mountains, plains, rivers. You were an eml- 
grant, thinking about decent fields. You 
were a river pilot or a canal man or a wagoner 
ora mountain man. You walked down Fifth 
Avenue thinking—hey, you people, I know 
a way to get across the Rockles with one 
single hump that you can clear at 6,000 fect. 
(Maria’s Pass, up near Glacler Park—I had 
dragged that seaplane through there.) Of 
course nobody cared—you were a hun 
years out of stop, 

For instance, about the Alleghenics, To 
us they still were what they once had been 
to ‘everybody—a big barrier. They are not 
high, but if there isn’t some weather cooking 
on one side, its’ cooking on the other, or on 
the ridges; they get molsture from the At- 
lantic und the Great Lakes and the gulf. 
In those days, few pilota knew how to SY 
blind; none of ua small fry did, So, when 
the clouds were down on the ridges, the 
barrier was closed. 

I remember my first trip over the Hell- 
Stretch—where the New York-Cleveland air- 
way gocs across the ridges. (The carly atr- 
mall pilots had called it that.) That day 
a low, gray, ragged ceiling kept us low. In 
the low perspective, the valleys and the towns 
are hidden. You don't realize there are 
really quite decent fields down in the river 
bottoms. All you seo is an endless forest, 


“coming at you in waves—a green bluo, racine: 


choly. Some of the waves were high. 
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tried to climb, and bits of cloud started 
Slapping us in the face, It was not good. 
Well, it's not supposed to be good. I found 
this Inter in a bock. Talleyrand had once 
traveled this game stretch. He hati crashed 
ugh these very woods under us, The 
branches slapped him in the face as the 
Clouds now slapped. us: He lost sight of his 
Servant, He called cut, “Are you here?“ 
And the fellow answered, “Unfortunately, my 
lord, I am: That seems to be the built-in 
feeling of that country. I now looked at 
My passenger, sayings, with my eyebrows: 
Are you still with me?” He pointed down, 
be pointed all around, and then held his 


You discovered anew, for yourself, things 
that once had to be discovered. For example 
(still talking about the Allegnenles), that 
p: could fly at water level from the seaboard 

the Middle West: you got right on top of 
the historic Erte Canal, That way, you could 
Squeak through under clouds that were solid 
On the hills, Another bad-weather route 
Went through Pennsylvania. Up the Susque- 

«River to Lock Haven; up another 
Valley to Altoona. This far, you could fiy 
even if perhaps it was like a tunnel, valley 
Sides with the ceiling across it: there were 
long fields along the river. At Altoona 
sat down, 
You had now only one ridge between you 
and Johnstown, which is the headwaters of 
the Ohio. So, you sat and smoked cigarettes 
tha watched the ridge. When it came out of 
— clouds, you hopped into your ship, spl- 
ed up at wide-open throttle, and went for 
tridge. On top, you picked up the main 
Of the Pennsylvania railroad. You got 
eee on the quadruple rail and scooted down 
ant incline into Johnstown, There, you got 
8 the river and wound your way out to more 
een country. Clever, isn't it? Well, I 
— Und out this was exactly the idea of the 
2 Dennsylvania Canal—an engineering 
Reka ped that flourished just before the rail- 
d age. They took the barges to the very 
ag Spot. Then they had a marine rail- 

Y that hauled the barges bodily up that 
Same ridge, and down that same incline on 

Other side. There they could float away 
pax Points west. It gocs to show: a place 
1 a Out something like a magnetic fleld 

eld of ideas. You fly through there, and 
ideas generate in your mind. 
1 


Now, flying has changed. You haye more 
Wen more radio, perhaps two engines. 
oh with only one, the forced landing 
that oon us faded out, You try again to 
to the country with contempt. You try 
Fo think of it as pure expanse—graph paper, 
9 to make lines on, But it still doesn't 

k Out that way. ‘The country still makes 
Fou felt. In fact, specd sometimes makes 

feel it more. It's like a phonograph 


record: the n 
the tine: cedle has to slide to bring out 


Unt to see east change. to west. I like 
St. rabment, on the New York-Pittsburgh- 
e route, when you get to the last 

+ Called Laurel Ridge. ‘There, at the 
teal the disitkabie Alleghenies are almost 
P 5 On the brow of the ridge, 
sous race there is a bald, stony strip, 
8 rain. An airway beacon stands up 

> Mone. Then the stuff falls steeply 


Tidge 
end, 


lerer Cu enter the Middle West. It feels dif- 
country t Not that the 
Pittab Urns nice rignt away. Right around 

Urgh, it is a tortuous jumble—small. 
tacks ne slag fields, deep-cut railroad 
calm on Of smoke. But you know it will 

8 A pilot geta the habit of 
and h & ahead of the airplane. The now 
faster at ln no longer so important in the 
Percot airplane: Now and here, the engine 

aten, the weather is OK, the gadgets 
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work, you have lots of gas. What's ahead 
is whgt matters, And so you study cloud 
shapes, listen to weather reports, and feel 
out the situation ahead. And there, you 
know, comes flat country, come open fields, 
come comfortable cities, big airports, run- 
Ways with clear approaches. The squeeze, 
that makes the easterner elbowy and un- 
friendly, squeezes also in fiying. In the 
East, airports are small, obstructed by 
power lines, hilis, gas works, squeezed in 
between the cemeteries and the insane 
asylums. West of the Alleghenies, they give 
you room. 

So now, If the celling is low, you can 
stay under it and push on; you know the 
terrain gets better all the time. Or you 
can go on top of the overcast; you know 
that when you want to get down, no hills 
will stick up into a low ceiling. And so you 
feel, ahead of time, way up in the air, that 
certain ease and plenty of the Middle West. 

Presently, you pick up the section lines. 
Now that is something. It is really one of 
the odd sights of the world, and it is strictly 
an air sight: a whole country laid out in a 
mathematical gridwork, in sections 1 mile 
square each; exact, straight sided, lined up 
in endless lanes that run precisely—and I 
mean precisely—north-south and east-west. 
It makes the country look like a giant real- 
estate development, which it is. One sec- 
tion has 640 acres. A quarter section, 160 
acres, is the historical homestead. ‘You sold 
your goods, you crossed the sea somehow, 
and they gave you that, “Land-office busi- 
ness” used to be done in this matter, and no 
wonder. 

Get this right. These section lines are 
not something that an attentive eye can dis- 
tinguish in the landscape. They are the 
landscape. Compared to this gridwork, the 
natural Inndscape—fiat here, a little rolling 
there; a river valley, a pond just can't quite 
catch your attention. In fact, the natural 
landscape has long fitted itself to this 
scheme, A man hrs a wood lot, his neighbor 
a cornfield; the boundary between woods and 
field is, of course, the fence line; but the 
fence line is part of the grid. More than 
people know, all thelr coming and going is 
channeled by that grid. Thelr roads—except 
for the biggest highways—run and jog along 
the grid. In fact, from the air, the lines are 
mostly marked by roads. 

For fiying, the section lines are wonderful. 
They make this country in reality just what 
a pilot wants country to be—graph paper. 
You can time your shadow with a stopwatch 
across two lines, and get your exact speed. 
You can head the airplane down a section 
line and check your compass. But you 
hardly need a compass. You simply draw 
your course on the map and see what angle 
it makes. Then you cross the sections at 
the same angle. You can't miss. If you 
want to go exactly west, you get on a fence 
and follow it. The fence presently leaves off; 
the line becomes a highway. The highway 
curves off, but the line goes on as a fence 
again, as a lane between fields, as à farm 
road, then perhaps as the main street of a 
town, a highway again. It is easy on the 
brain, 3 

It's true what the foreigners say—it all 
looks pretty much allke. A town comes out 
of the haze, moves through below you, falls 
back—only (you sometimes think) to run 
through some secret passageway and plant 
itself again in front of you, 

Flying. you tell these towns apart as you 
tell stars—by constellation. This one, of 
about the fourth magnitude, with a smaller 
one to the north of it—that must be this 
one on the map. Those three-in-line, that's 
those. 

What is it Hke, this American town? Well 
it isn't crowned by a castle, that's for sure; 
nor by a cathedral either. By an insurance 
skyscraper, more likely; or by a hotel, per- 
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haps; but most likely by nothing. Tt is not 
fortified, and never was: no crowded old 
town, no ring-shaped boulevard where the 
Walls used to be. Neither is it like a town I 
once saw in the South—a company town 
with a street plan like the branches of a 
tree with the mill at the root. And it is 
not a village. 

It is always a small city. It is laid out with 
streets at right angles, and has at its center 
a little downtown, perhaps only two streets 
crossing each other, perhaps a few blocks. 
In there, it’s naked and stony; it achieves a 
certain businesslike ugliness. There is a 
well-developed parking problem. And at 
night, that downtown core glows with bright 
lights and red neon signs, where the seller 
entertains the buyer and the boy the girl. 

The rest is quiet streets with little houses 
and lots of trees. It fades out into the farm- 
land in an indifferent way—streets and aye- 
nues already marked out on the ground, but 
still empty. You can tell—it expects to 
grow. Adda few blocks on the outskirts, and 
the downtown gets a bit more stony. Keep 
adding, and Farmerville becomes Blooming- 
ton, Bloomington becomes Springfield, 
Springfield becomes, say, Indianapolis, 

There Ís always a wrong side of the tracks 
to the town. In the thirties, when the price 
of paint made a bigger difference, this used 
to show up plainly. There is always a giant 
high school, and certain other standard fur- 
niture—a gasoline bulk plant, race track, in- 
stitution (may be a veterans’ hospital, may 
be a teachers college, may be a county poor- 
house). These things are marked on the 
fiying maps, not because it is remarkable that 
a town should have them, but because it 
helps you tell the towns apart. This town 
has its high school at the eastend. If this is 
the town I think it is, there should be an 
institution on the north edge. Sure, there 
it is. You make a pencil mark on the map 
and fiy on. 

Somewhere now, about a third of the way 
across the country, you notice something has 
changed. The fields are bigger; the air is 
clearer. Things have opened up. There is 
less Junk around the landscape—I mean by 
junk, I guess, things of which a pilot cannot 
immediately see the sense and purpose: a 
clump of trees here, a different-colored patch 
of field there, an old abandoned factory 
building—that sort of thing. The landscape 
is tidier. Each farmhouse sits on its land as 
if it had just been set there; each fence 
shows straight and strong, as If it had just 
been strung. Each town seems to say, “Look, 
I am a town.” Things have a sharper edge 
to them. ~ > 

What's happened is that you have crossed 
the line between the forest and the prairie— 
the line that was there in Indian days. The 
white man has cleared the forest and plowed 
the prairie, and has made them both supers 
ficlally alike—both farmiand. But still the 
difference shows. Maybe it's the different 
color of the soil. Maybe it’s that up to here, 
the country has been darkened by the last 
poor remnants of the old dark forests—a 
clump of trees, a wood lot—and here the 
trees leave off. Maybe it is simply the drier, 
clearer air. At any rate, you have moved one 
more notch west. 

Here, in the less cluttered country, your 
map reading must change. A town may be so 
small that it would rate only a circle, o. fur- 
ther east—here it gets the full treatment. 
The map shows it as a yellow area, shaped 
like the town's built-up area. A town may 
be so small that further east it wouldn't be 
on the map at all—here it gets at least an O, 
and a name. This Ilike. It reminds you of 
the way each person counts for more out 
West. Go west, young man, and put yourself 
on the map. 

And I like the names of those towns. It 
used to be that a prince would graciously call 
u town after himself--Willlamstown or Fred- 
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ericksburg or Charles Rest, or what not. Out 
here, the ordinary man sat himself down, 
founded himself a town, and named It, by 
gosh, after himself. I like to check them as 
I Sy, Here comes Charlie. Howdy, Riley. 
Wie geht's, Hoehne. Hello, Kline. Landusky, 
Henderson, Milliken, Goessel, Weir, Swink, 
McPhee, how are you doing? 

Or the man would name the town after a 
woman of his: Beulah, Maybell, Dolores, I 
had often flown over a town named Beatrice, 
Nebr., and I had thought: Poor Beatrice, 
whoever you were (farmer's wife? railroad 
president's daughter?)—that really wasn't 
much of a present to give a woman.” Itisa 
nice town, and all that, but it isn't exactly— 
you know—it hasn't got glamor, out here in 
the sun-blasted country between Omaha 
and Wichita. (It hasn't got glamor if you 
were over Manhattan yesterday and will be 
over the Hollywood hilis tomorrow.) Well, I 
came over Beatrice again one night. Now 
people don't know this, but a town at night 
is the most beautiful thing made by man in 
the past hundred years—¢specially an Ameri- 
ican town, where they don't spare the cur- 
rent. A brave sight, too, out there, where 
towns are far apart, with a lot of darkness 
in between. People went out into this vast- 
ness, built a home town here, and lit all 
those lights. A proud sight, Just by being 
there. And I thought: “Beatrice, wherever 
you are now, you ought to be proud. It 
looks real nice.” 

Now, halfway across the country come the 
Great Plains. It happens fast, in a matter 
of minutes. A grassy butte sticks up right 
through the flelds. A bit of badlands shows 
up. The pattern of the farms opens up to 
detour around it and comes together again. 
A gully shows up—Grand Canyon in minia- 
ture. You know the signs. You are getting 
west another notch. You hitch yourself up 
in your seat and take new notice. 

Ahead the country rises a step, and the 
step is a bluff: its face is eroded; it grins at 
you like the teeth of a skull. As you pass 
over, the farms fall back. The last you see 
of them is a mile-square wheatfield draped 
over some hump, abandoned. It reminds 
vou of a wrecked ship on a beach—tried to 
go where it should not be, and got in trou- 
ble. Ahead are the vast khaki plains, rising 
toward the west. There's nothing to see 
but vastness, clarity of air, distance. The 
sun glistens on a window of some ranch 
house 50 miles away. A train, very far 
away, is a small black thing under a smoke 
plume, like a ship at sea. 

You head straight out there, and the 
world fades out: badlands, the dry, bare 
hills, That fellow yammering about the 
“lone prairie’—he's been there. You sud- 
denly remember you have no water aboard, 
no strong shoes, no big hat. You are lucky 
if you see a ranch hidden deep down in some 
secret canyon in a patch of green. More 
likely, you see next to nothing; a barbed 
wire fence, some cattle, a windmill pumping 
beside a water hole. 

You fall in line and follow the railroad. 
Everybody and everything else does, in that 
country; even the civil airways. Now the 
U.S.A. slenders down to a mere strip—river- 
plus-ratlrond-plus-highway. Along this strip 
are the irrigated fields, the towns, the air- 
ports. And the railroad ts the great sight— 
doubly great by default of everything else, 
Its long straightaways and mathematical 
curves, the way it goes on and on through 
empty country up toward the West. 

Finally these bright yellow-creen plains 
rise under you like a wave about to break; 
over the crest comes a white spot that turns 
out to be snow. There, between two high 
mountains, is a gateway, where the river 
comes out. Toward this gate you have been 
steering all along: so was the railroad; so 
Was the highway; so wire the radio beams 
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along the alrway. You go in through that 
gate, and East has changed to West, 
mr 


The air view Is an honest view: “You can't 
kid me“ is your attitude as you lock down. 
“So that’s how it is.” For example, the great 
famous dams—Hoover, Norris, Grand Coulee, 
In the ground view, the thing you marvel at 
is how big they are. The glamor photographs 
show them that way—small human figures, 
dwarfed by this gigantic wall behind them. 
Well, from the air, it’s the other way round. 
It strikes you how small they are. Hoover 
Dam especlally—it's actually hard to find. 
The eye sweeps all over the naked rock and 
the shores of Lake Mead before you find it— 
hidden down ina gulch. It makes you smile. 
Some boy has jammed a rock into this stream 
at just the right spot—and has managed to 
dam up one hell of a big lake. Small cause, 
big effect: clever little devil. And that, I'm 
sure, is the correct view. An engineer would 
say so. He would always try to bulld the 
smallest possible dam, not the biggest. 

Or, New York City, What's it all about? 
On the ground, why you know: Time, Life, 
Look, Quick, Flair, and Harper's; Batten, 
Barton, Durstine & Osborn; Merrill Lynch, 
Pierce, Fenner & Beane; NBC, CBS, ABC; 
words, ideas, paper of all sorts. But, from 
the alr, I regret to state, New York looks 
like a place where steamships tie up to pliers. 
The piers catch your eye, not Radio City or 
Wall Street skyscrapers. Manhattan, with 
all those tentacles sticking out Into the 
water, looks like some blological exhibit— 
some organ specially developed to draw 
nourishment from the sea. 

The foreground doesn't hide the back- 
ground, Looking down at a place from the 
air, you see everything, literally, that's there. 
You may not notice everything; you may not 
understand the half of it; but at least you've 
seen it. What's this? Why does it look so 
odd? It's been amusing, for exampie, to 
watch the college campuses; the old fake 
Gothic, lvy-covered; the stadium with Its 
vast parking space; the new research fac- 
tory; the rows of quonset huts, "Taint Ox- 
ford, brother. You run your own private 
census all the time, This thing—why do I 
see more and more of this? Not much can 
happen in the country that you don’t notice, 
often ahead of the papers and magazines, 
For example, much will be written soon 
about our cities, how they have grown in 
area, not to say exploded; how the FHA 
town, way out on the potato fields, is taking 
the place of the tenement; and so on. Why 
sur® pilots have scen that grow for years. 

Everything people do, and perhaps every- 
thing they think, makes its mark sooner or 
later on, the ground. (That's what recon- 
naissance is all about.) I used to amuse 
myself, looking down at Washington, by 
tracing the idea of checks and balances in 
the city plan and the shape of bulldings. 
I've seen, in the South, a little country 
church with a swimming pool behind it: a 
fine point of theological doctrine—baptism 
by total immersion—clearly written into the 
landscape. That is the kind of writing you 
try toread. 

The American landscape is a palimpsest. 
Underneath what is written in it now, in 
8 and barbed wire, there is older writ- 

g. 

To bring out old writing, a man might 
photograph a document under trick Nght. 
The same in flying. Over the forests of New 
England, winter light is best, The trees must 
be bare, so the eye la not stopped at the tree- 
top livel. There must be snow on the forest 
floor, because that lights up the inside of the 
forest and makes it easier to look down into 
it. 

Then you see, underneath the present-day 
forest, the farms of long ngo. They did bave 
decent fields there after all. Not decent to 


. stroyed land. 
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land on, but lovingly made, cleared out of 
the forest, carefully [enced by stone walis, 
Each rock once was picked up by hand, car- 
ried out of the field, carefully placed. It's 
said they made their children do that, to 
make them hard-working and God-fearing: 
Stern stuff, It's all under the forest. The 
forest is still only scrubby; but already it is 
full of dead trees helter-skelter, like virgin 


forest. The 1938 hurricane put them down, 
and nobody cares. History did a high-speed 
job here. 


The second layer in this palimpsest is in 
strong plain writing: those section lines are 
the main part of it. I believe this was writ- 
ten by Jefferson and perhaps Rousseau, but 
I don't know. About this, the main feature 
of the U.S. landscape, it is curiously hard to 
find anything in books. But I have often 
admired this scheme. Remember—it was 
drawn up on paper before the country had 
even been explored. The lines were run be- 
fore the people came: so it was literally a 
blueprint for a future society. I think it is 
a diagram of the idea of the social contract: 
homestead by homestead, men would sit each 
in his own domain free and equal: each 
3 domain clearly divided from his neigh- 

8. 

I mean, it wasn't the only way they could 
have parceled out the country. They could 
have gone out there with manor houses, each 
with a bunch of cottages around it. (You 
do see some of that in the South.) They 
could have bullt villages nestling around à 
commons and a church. They might have 
bullt forts. Today, I think, we would build 
a headquarters first. There would be a row 
of houses; a communal water tower, housing 
for bachelor workers, a hospital, a recreation 
area. Radiating out, I imagine, would be 
roads, and off the roads would be the flelds. 
The whole development would be star- 
shaped, and right in the center would be of 
course the administration building, 

But they picked the Inyout where every 
man is his own boss. Even now, this ls the 
main feature of the American landscape: The 
square-cornered parcels, big in the West, 
small in the East, big in the country, small 
in the cities, of which each means s man. 
I realize they rent om, they are mortgaged, 
they grow ‘the stuff by Government subsidy, 
all that; but it is still true—the design of 
the landscape, reen from the alr, is a design 
for independent men. 

In the years I've been flying, I have seen 
the American landscape being redrawn. A 
third set of lines has begun to show up oD 
top of the others—a new style. Contour 
plowing is an example. It makes the marble- 
like pattern of fields and furrows, dictated 
not by property lines, but by the terrain. 
It ls a new thing—and the new thing goes 
right across those straight, right-angled 
fences. Two farms that are divided by 4 
section line are drawn together by this joint 
pattern. You can tell—two men, one plan. 

Strip farming, too. I remember one eve- 
ning on the Montana prairie. The whole 
plaln—those parts that were tilled at all— 
was in a strict rhythm of dark strips of 
fresh-plowed earth, yellow strips of stubble, 
alternating bing-bong. The sun shone on 
this pattern, and it almost dlzzied the eye 
Uke some fantastic checkered fabric, 

That does not Just happen by the chance 
judgments of independent operators. au 
could see a marshaling force nt work. It 
was, in style, like those newsreel shots you 
used to see before the war, from countries 
since gone under, where “the youth“ was 
doing calisthenics on the purnde field. 
“One,” and an acre of humanity was heads; 
“two,” and jt was tails. I hurry to say that 
I have nothing against contour plowing °F 
strip farming. Flying gives you too vivid 
a view of erosion, of blowing dust, of de- 
I remember tae first time 1 
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saw really eroded farms, out in Nebraska, 
in the dry years, I said practically out loud: 
“Well, this, of course, has to stop.” But 
that's just it—you see these changes in the 
landscape, you understand why they are 
made, and you can't mistake the meaning: 
New ideas of society are cooking here, and 
a blue pencll works, redrawing the old de- 
signs, 

You see the same thing golng on in cities. 
Those “housing projects.“ You can tell some- 
One thinks the human resources should be 
Stored in bins more orderly, more manage- 
able. And bins are all they are. But the 
funny thing about such architecture or city 
Planning is: It makes a lot of sense in the air 
view. Seen from above, straight down, the 

Mass takes on a certain rhythm, an 
Order, even a wit. This block here,- this 
block there, the star-shaped thing in the 
middle. ‘This bullding brackets that one, 
which brackets that, and so on, The reason 
18. I think, that such things are conceived, 
sketched, approved, by someone who looks 
at humanity in a perspective much lixe a 
Pilot's: He is way up, on the policymaking 
level, and he looks down on à desk. 

Iv 


What kind of country is this, anyway? 
There is always a lot of fresh dirt dug up, 
wherever you look. Old Alexander Botts 
gets around with his earthworm tractor and 

the place up to sult himself. The whole 
country bears the tracks of the caterpillars, 
the bulldozers, the listers, the middle- 
busters, the ditchdiggers, the power shovels, 
the dredges, the pipeline-laying outfits. 

A superhighway goes hellbent. I mean, 
Jou can see it go. It's got this far with 
actual pavement, actual traffic; for another 
70 miles, it is fresh-dug dirt. For still an- 
other hundred miles, it is a trace through 
the farmland; it's started pushing over trees, 
i dung houses, cutting hills in two: look at 

do, It gots to a river, 10 miles broad 
che & branch of the ocean;- you can see 
5 Boing to walk right across. The stepping- 

nes are already laid. 
« Doughty said of his Arabs that they were 
faty." Well, then, the word for those 
People down there is featy“ big operators. 
en the farms are all power and precision; 
wet hing yokelish, nothing idyllic. I lke to 
m ton the plowing as I fly over. The plow 
8 fast—taster than any animal could 
nite: it. The fellow rides on it. He leaves 
8 furrows at a time. You see results even 
neld 1. the brief minute that you can keep A 
feh o sh A brush seems to be drawing 
oth paint across the green. The 
Co or day, 3,000 fect somewhere above the 
Nor Belt, we smelled something pecullar. 
che bab Insulation searing? Quick now, 
check Witches. check fuses, check meters, 
Pete. the map for the nearest alrport— 
Pt cks, it was pigs. Must have been lots of 

Ea. somewhere below. That's how they 
pies te. When they raise pigs, they raise 


NeT make mistakes too; they make big 
— fre cot afraid to write them off, 
hess those dead wheatficlds on the plains, 
toads host towns, those abandoned rall- 
Pros There's a canal across Florida—a big, 
P: ship canal. Only it doesn't really go 
it exists only in sections. They 
fed their minds. 
P Ect big results. At least they get big 
uction. I romember India from the air. 
world is one of the few other places in the 
of the that has any real farmland. (Most 
or 3 World, after all, is desert or mountain 
Angle or ice or ocean.) Well, it was all 
like 9 fields, vast plains of them, just 
Perha e. The furrows, weakly scratched 
705 Ds and a bit wavy, but just the same, it 
ay . painstaking- farming. It was 
Catti cre but the product. No corra's full of 
Ci no grain elevators; hardly any roads 
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to carry the stuff away: most of the stuff 
gets eaten right in the villages; there Is not 
enough net production to make visible signs 
in the landscape. 5 

Over here, you can see the stuff: the wheat 
of the prairies shows even in upstate New 
York, along the St. Lawrence, in huge grain 
elevators with steamships docked at their 
base. Through much of the West, grain ele- 
vators stand like skyscrapers. Cattle? Acres 
ot cattle, brown and white mottled, in the 
corrals and stockyards. Fruit? By the train- 
load, going east from California. Cotton— 
bales in huge piles. Iron ore: All the railroad 
tracks near Lake Superior are covered with 
the rust-colored dust, spilled off the cars; on 
the Great Lakes, the ore boats make a steady 
procession all summer long. 

It is a shirt-sleeve country. Gracious liy- 
ing, so-called, has made few traces in the 
landscape. You do see places on the eastern 
seaboard that make you think: “Hey, Mack, 
who do you think you are? Come out from 
behind that chateau. I knew you when you 
used to eat down at Joe's Diner.“ Well, half 
an hour west of tidewater, all nonsense stops, 
and it doesn't start again till you reach 
Hollywood. 

The cities, too, such monsters as Chicago, 
turn out to be, when you fly over them, still 
mostly earth, with light, wooden, modest 
houses on it. Sometimes this still strikes 
me: If you had asked me when I was a boy in 
Europe, I would have said that the Americans 
(such as are not cowboys) must of course live 
in some superurban way, in penthouses 
among the skyscrapers. Somehow it pleases 
me that they don't. Those factories that 


glow from inside at night with bluish light; ` 


those highways—the masters of them live in 
little houses up some tree-lined street. 


The Outlook for Legislation That Will 
Affect Besiness in 1960 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
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OF CALIFORNIA 
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Mr. WILSON. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
most articulate spokesmen in the field of 
economics is our esteemed colleague from 
Missouri, the Honorable THomss-B. CUR- 
118. Mr. Curtis recently reviewed the 
legislative action we have been engaged 
in during this session of the 86th Con- 
gress and speculates on what we might 
expect In the next session. 

Mr, Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks, following are the remarks by 
the gentleman from Missouri which Iam 
sure will be most interesting and inform- 
ative to all: 

THE OUTLOOK ror LEGISLATION THAT WILL 
Arrror BUSINESS IN 1960 

(By Hon. Tomas B. Curtis of Missouri) 

I am always hesitant about making any 
political forecasts partywise or legislative- 
wise. What happened and, more startling, 
what didn't happen in the almost adjourned 
Ist session of the 86th Congress makes me 
more hesitant than ever about predicting 
what the 2d session of the 86th Congress 
‘will do. 

However, one does have a better idea of 
what a second session of a Congress will 
do than a first session, if only for the reason 
that a second session begins where the first 
scesion left off and does not start anew. Bills 
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that were introduced in the first session 
do not have to be reintroduced. Bills that 
were reported out of committee or passed by 
one body remain in status quo and do not 
have to retrace again their legislative steps. 

A great deal of what will happen depends 
upon the economic condition of the Nation, 
Those who erroneously judged what the firat 
session would produce, I believe did so be- 
cause they had not anticipated the rather 
unexpected rate of recovery from the reces- 
Bion. However, there is little question that 
this rapid recovery enabled President Elsen- 
hower to maintain his position of cutting 
back on new appropriations contemplated 
by the Congress and took the steam out of the 
bold and imaginative program that major- 
ity leader Senator LYNDON JOHNSON an- 
nounced for the Congress in January 1959. 

A great deal of what the next Congress 
will do depends upon the concern and inter- 
est shown by the people. Certainly there 
would have been no Landrum-Griffin Labor 
Act if the people, by and large, had not 
shown an unexpected interest in anti-labor- 
racketeering legislation. I used the adjec- 
tive “unexpected” advisedly, because for 
several months the Congress dragged 
through its hearings and its marking up a 
labor management bill without any political 
leaders of the Congress seemingly aware of 
the fact that the people were deeply con- 
cerned about what the Congress was or was 
not doing. It is perfectly true that Presi- 
dent Eisenhower, the press, and radio and 
television commentators did an unusually 
good job of simplifying in a rather accurate 
manner what the true and somewhat com- 
plicated issues were, but if the people had 
not been interested in the matter I am satis- 
fied that the news media would have drifted 
off to reporting other issues with which they 
thought the people might be concerned. 

I take the trouble to develop this thought 
a bit because you gentlemen here, and your 
counterparts throughout. the Nation, have 
it in your power to no little degree to deter- 
mine what the legislation affecting business 
for 1960 will be. 

Business (as a whole) showed no concern 
about three pieces of legislation passed in 
the last session of the Congress which, in my 
opinion, deeply affected all American busi- 
ness. The only concern shown was by the 
businesses Immediately affected by the three 
pieces of legislation. The complexion of the 
private enterprise system was considerably 
affected by these measures. 

As a politician and a legislator, I have be- 
come quite conscious of a politically active 
and surprisingly powerful group who do con- 
cern themselves with the more lasting effects 
of specific pieces of legislation upon the com- 
plezlon of the private enterprise system. 
The difficulty is, as far as I am concerned, 
that this group belleves that a federally 
planned economy is necessary to cope with 
the problems that our society faces today 
and, accordingly, it promotes any bit of leg- 
islation which moves our society closer to` 
this goal. I think it is necessary for those 
who believe that better economic decisions 
are reached through the Interplay in a free 
and competitive marketplace than through 
buresucratic planning and decision to be 
more politically active in promoting this 
basic idea. To do this, proposed legislation 
must be analyzed to determine whether it is 
good or bad in attaining this goal and the 
analysis publicized for political effect. 

The first law was the Increase of taxation 
on the life insurance companies by about 
90 percent. Why does this concern the pri- 
vate enterprise system? Because the pres- 
sures on the Congress to expand the social 
security program by increasing benefits and 
incrensing social security taxes to pay for 
these benefits are directly related to the ex- 
tent to which the private insurance com- 
panics can handle the job of providing for 
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the retirement of our people and spreading 
the risks to them from death and disability. 
‘There is no question that the ability of the 
private insurance companies to meet the 80- 
cial problems I have referred to has been 
seriously cut down as a result of this tax 
Increase. The insurance industry can live 
with the taxload, but it will find it dificult 
to keep pace with the growing needs of our 
people in these areas. In essence, we are 
merely substituting Federal Government 
capital formation and bureaucratic adminis- 
tration for private capital formation and 
private administration. 

The second law was the extension of the 
Renegotlations Act. Why did this law effect 
the private enterprise system and not just 
the aviation companies who claimed to be 
hurt by its existence and its administration? 
Because this law sets the entire climate for 
doing business with the Military Establish- 
ment which spends the bulk of the Federal 
moneys for goods and services. The present 
procurement practices of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, affected as they are, by the Rene- 
gotiations Act are not in accord with the 
basic principles of a free and competitive 
market, Indeed, they tend to weaken and 
destroy competition in the marketplace and 
substitute in its stead competition in a 
bureaucracy. 

The third law was the cut in the excise 
tax on telephones. Why should a relatively 
minor cut in an excise tax in an isolated 
area affect all business? Primarily because 
it was one other break in the line against 
tax reduction until ‘basic reform and tax 
reduction can be brought about. Last year 
it was the railroads and the truckers who 
broke the line; this year the telephone com- 
panies, Are we to presume that these two 
excises were the most economically damag- 
ing taxes or tax rates in our Federal tax sys- 
tem? Or are we to conclude, as I am afraid 
we must, that these were the two taxes con- 
cerning which the most political pressure was 
generated for their easing? Secondarily, the 
telephone excise-tax cut, like the freight 
excise-tax cut the year before, was accom- 
plished at the sacrifice of important consti- 
tutional and congressional procedures which, 
from a practical standpoint, means much to 
business. Both of these cuts were accom- 
plished by an amendment in the Senate to 
a House tax bill on another subject. Under 
the Constitution, the House alone can origi- 
nate tax legislation, and, under proper con- 
gressional procedure, only amendments ger- 
mane to that House bill can be made by the 
Senate. Under Senate procedures, there is 
no way of protecting a tax bill on the floor 
of the Senate, as there is in the House, 
through the granting of the traditional 
closed rule against all amendments by the 
Rules Committee. The floodgates of Sennte- 
originated tax legislation through improper 
amendments to House bills have been opened 
up by both the rallroads and the telephone 
companies in their il-considered haste to 
help their own causes. Along with the Sen- 
ate amendment to cut back the telephone 
excise tax, another Senate amendment to 
eliminate the stock-dividend credit almost 
prevailed. If this had been accomplished, 
the Hmited good attained in shifting some 
investment capital in the private sector of 
our economy would too quickly have been 
lost. I know nothing that would have been 
more damaging to the private-enterprice sys- 
tem if this had occurred. Business should 
examine congressional procedures and also 
the composition of the present 25-member 
House Ways and Menns Committee to deter- 
mine whether it is to their Interest to con- 
tinue to undermine the time-tested and 
beneficial procedure which vests the taxing 
powers essentially in the Ways and Means 
Committee of the Houre of Representatives. 

To recapitulate, what happens in the 2d 
Session of the 86th Congress which atfects 
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business depends greatly upon the economic 
well-being of the country. It also depends 
upon what businessmen themseives do or do 
not do. 

There are some small clouds on the hori- 
zon which should alert us to the possibility 
that 1960 will not be the great boom year 
presently predicted. However, if 1960 does 
live up to its expectations, I do not belleve 
there will be very much legislation which 
specifically affects business passed. “There 
will be no tax revision or tax reduction of 
any consequence. I regret to make this pre- 
diction, because I feel very strongly that tax 
revision is badly needed. Indeed, if basic 
tax reform does not come soon, we are going 
to have another recession, largely as a 
result of our tax structure. The hear- 
ings on basic tax reform this year that the 
Ways and Means Committee has scheduled 
this fall will be as unproductive legislative- 
wise as were the hearings the committee held 
the first session. The Treasury Department 
still remains unconvinced that there is such 
a thing as the law of diminishing returns in 
taxation and looks at each proposed tax re- 
vision which lowers a rate or removes an 
item from the tax base, even though the 
rate or the item clearly impedes healthy 
economic growth, as a loss of tax revenue. 
Even though our knowledge of economics is 
still quite primitive, surely the gross under- 
estimates and overestimates of Federal reve- 
nues by the Treasury Department over a 
period of years, resulting from its failure 
to estimate economic growth or recession 
accurately, should convince Treasury that 
economic growth alone produces billions of 
dollars of additional revenue and recession 
cuts out billions of dollars of revenue. 

There is no question in my mind that the 
Congress will take the interest ceiling off 
long-term Federal bonds. Possibly we may 
not even walt for the second session of Con- 
gress for this to come about. The money 
markét may become so acute in the next 
month that a special session will be called 
to accomplish this purpose. The failure of 
the Congress to act responsibly Iri the field 
of Federal debt management by giving to 
President Eisenhower the power he requested 
to sell long-term Federal bonds in the mar- 
ketplace has produced one of the clouds 
on the economic horizon that I mentioned. 

It is fantastic that the Democratic lend- 
ers of the Congress should be willing to risk 
the economic health of our country in the 
hopes of maintaining a public image they 
believe their party has of being against high 
Interest rates. In the first place, if this 
image exists, it is based upon illusion—not 
reality—and, therefore, cannot long remain. 
In the second place, refusing to face up to 
reality will cause higher interest rates than 
necessary. The large Federal debts resulting 
from continued deficit financing cause high 
interest rates, and further deficit financing 
will make it worse. Yet, up to the present, 


a do-nothing course is the one the Demo- 


cratic lenders of the Congress have steered. 

I have mentioned the pressures on the 
Congress to expand the social security pro- 
gram. There are two basic areas in which 
the Increase will come about: (1) Naleing 
the base wage upon which social security 
taxes are based. The theory is that since tho 
program was first enacted the average wage 
in the United States has Increased greater 
than the previous increase made in the 
social security base wages; (2) extending 
the coverage to include hospitalization and 
medical costs (the Forand bill). At the 
present time I regretfully predict that 
legislation along both these lines will prob- 
ably be enncted at the next session of the 
Congress. Social security taxcs will be in- 
creased, the increase—as usual—to go into 
effect after the 1960 elections, the incrensed 
benefits to go into effect shortly before, All 
of this increased tax will, of course, be re- 
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flected rather quickly in an increase in the 
cost of living index. 

Inflation is apt to be out in the open be- 
fore the second session is too far along. In 
this event stand-by controls over credits 
and some prices probably will be voted. The 
President probably would veto the bill and 
the veto be unsustained. 

New Federal appropriations will be stepped 
up and the Federal expenditure rate will be 
increased. Through juggled bookkeeping, 
however, a semblance of a balanced budget 
will be presented. The net result, however, 
will be inflationary because expenditures 
will exceed revenues. 

There will probably be some legislation 
liberalizing the tax treatment on foreign in- 
vestment, but there will be no extension of 
the Western Hemisphere Trading Corpora- 
tion Act with its 14 percent tax differential 
to others areas of the world. 

Regrettably, there still will be no sensl- 
ble farm program. Nor will there be coordi- 
nation of the various foreign aid programs. 
There may be some real steps taken toward 
military unifications in the procurement and 
distribution field, but there will be little 
movement of the Federal Government and, 
in particular, the military out of the fields 
of private enterprise they have usurped. 
Twenty-six and one-half billion dollars of 
military surpluses will be dumped at the 
same time we are generating more surpluses 
through inefficiency and triplicate procure- 
ment procedures, 

There probably will be a correction of the 
Small Business Lending Corporation Act to 
permit holding companies to enter the field. 
There probably will be an extension of the 
investment trust tax treatment to include 
equity holdings in real estate. 

There probably will be some increase in 
minimum wage and some extension of it 
After all, this Is an election yenr and the 
party in control of the Congress will go ® 
long way to smooth down the ruffled feathers 
of the powerful national labor leaders, The 
only factor that might change this picture 
is our export-import picture, Competition 
in foreign trade is renching the point where 
the national labor leaders are becoming con- 
cerned sbout whether our costs will hurt us 
in the foreign market. The attitude of the 
labor leaders in Western Europe where com- 
petition in the foreign trade market has al- 
ways been a powerful economic force to 
increased labor costs should give us an indi- 
cation of what the attitude of our own labor 
lenders might be. : 

There will be great pressure basically to 
alter the unemployment compensation pro- 
gram to federalize it. I do not believe this 
pressure, even under the climate of an elec 
tion year and the desire to placate the labor 
leaders, will be sufficient to change a system 
which has proven to be quite successful in 
three recessions. However, a downturn in 
the economy and an upturn in unemploy” 
ment could rapidly change this picture. 

I believe something will come out of th 
studies the Joint ‘Economic Committee 15 
presently engaged in, into the problems 
price stability, maximum employment, an 
economic growth. My own hopes are tha 
something will be done in the aren of anti- 
trust legisintion and not in the area of 
and price controls, I think those who believe 
in the private enterprise systom must ree- 
ognize that if the miarketplace is not kept 
free and competitive the pressures on the 
political government to regulate’ prices nd- 
tninistratively are vastly lnucrehscd. Much is 
galned through self-discipline, but I find 
entirely too little self-discipline in our s9- 
ciety in all phases of social and economi? 
action. 

To sum up, I think the second sessions of 
the Congress will produce little legislation 
that will affect business, primarily becs 


_ President Eisenhower will veto most mens” 


ures that the Conyrers would pass throug? 
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the political pressures that I have mentioned 
and, in most instances, I believe the Con- 
Eress will sustain the vetoes. On the other 
hand, I believe there are so many basic 
things that need correction, to recapitulate: 
Tax laws, farm program, military unifica- 
tion, fiscally sound foreign ald—that. busi- 
ness and the economic welfare of the Nation 
will be adversely affected by the predicted 
inaction of the second session of the 86th 
Congress, 


Import Restrictions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK CARLSON 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, on 
Previous occasions I have discusséd with 
my colleagues here on the Senate floor 

Problem of excessive oil imports, a 
Matter of continuing concern to this Na- 
tion and particularly to my State of 

As you know, following many, 
many months of careful study and de- 
liberation, President Eisenhower insti- 

ted the mandatory oil import program 
Under authority granted him by Con- 
8ress by the so-called National Defense 
Amendment—section 8 of the Trade 
Agreements Extension Act of 1958. 

e program has now been in opera- 
tion about 6 months. Although it has 
not solved all of the problems of the in- 

€bendent oll producer arising from ex- 
cessive imports, it has reversed the dan- 
foes trends that were leading this Na- 
on down the path of complete depend- 
ence on foreign oil. 
1 long ago I received a copy of a 
guish, addressed to some of my distin- 
in ed colleagues from New England 
Pode desi the Independent Oil Men's As- 
ation of New England, Inc., referred 
oS remarks made here on the Senate 
Y regarding the operation of the im- 
rt program. 
critic, New England group was somewhat 
Cal of my appraisal of the program, 
icularly as it applies to imports of 
esidual fuel oil. 

Understandably, there are differences 
theron on this important issue. For 
copi reason, I wish to place in the RECORD 
n es of this exchange of correspond- 
Bar in order that my colleagues may 

¢ the benefit of the two points of view. 
pe q would like to include for the REC- 
aT recent letter to the membership of 

Ndependent Petroleum Association 
sell B erica from its general counsel, Rus- 
ment, OWN, covering the latest develop- 

2 on this matter. 

sain, jet me say that the program has 
a ame the tide of excessive oil imports 
best in fa 1 is serving the overall 
of the Nation, ae security and welfare 
terinl was soe 3o 9 the- ma- 

ere ¥ 

Reconp, ax follcwe: be printed the 
Senate Oronou U. ee eee 8, 1959. 
Benata nore S. Bus, 

aahington ao T 
"AR SENATORS: On pape 16 of tho 


A pi 1 
Ugwt On Producer u Independent Fetro- 
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leum Association of America trade magazine, 
there appeared an article which referred to 
both of you specifically, 

This article claimed that Senator CARLSON'S 
remarks on the floor of Congress were ef- 
fective in reducing opposition to the man- 
datory oll import program, and that New 
England Congressmen were “reassessing their 
ideas about the import program.” While I 
feel that you were probably unimpressed, al- 
though courteously attentive to the Sena- 
tor's arguments, I should like to react to it 
in the hope that, by such, you can more 
easily substantiate your current position. 

Senator CARLSON bases his arguments on 
the premise that the Presidential order of 
March 10 is in the best interests of national 
security. 

We in New England do not agree with the 
premise and feel that the President was mls- 
informed; hence, do not agree with the con- 
clusions which Senator Carson reaches. 

I should like to reiterate that oil has in- 
ternational significance, and in times of 
emergency the whole must be considered. 
Cértainly, this is a basic tenet of any dis- 
cussion of our national security needs. 

Several facts indicate that the United 
States needs healthy available imports 
equally as much as, if not more than, 
a government dominated and protected do- 

oil industry. 

gant to protect our allies, the U.S. oil in- 
dustry in the past, in cooperation with Vene- 
zuela, supplied oil-short Europe with prod- 
uct during the Suez crisis. In the future, it 
is entirely possible that the United States, 
especially (being a net importer of pe- 
troleum products), may be required to rely 
heavily upon neighbors for fuel, as they have 
on us. To ask these neighbors to find new 
markets now may mean that such fuel may 
not be available at a future time yan we 

it most. Obviously, we cannot even 
80 produce all we need, let alone in such 

mergeney. 

e re far as the east const is con- 
cerned, it is shorter from Venezuela to Bos- 
ton than it is from the gulf, and since nei- 
ther the existing pipeline facilities nor any 
other means of transport are adequate to 
carry the needed volume of fuel, it must be 
concluded that the shortest line may well be 
the safest, in the interest of national secu- 
rity, so far as the industrial east coast is 

ned. 
N the United States of America 
is not living in a vacuum (a fact long ac- 
knowledged by expenditures of billions of 
dollars, starting with the Marshall plan), we 
must continue to support our neighbors and 
help their economies flourish. The United 
States of America encouraged foreign in- 
vestments by U.S. oll concerns, asked that 
these concerns be treated equitably, and can- 
not pull out without disrupting the econo- 
mies of U.S. citizens and foreign nations. 

The biggest apparent contradiction which 
I find in the Senator's remarks is that he 
credits the mandatory controls system with 
increasing U.S, drilling activity (manifestly 
because producers will get greater dollar re- 
covery because of the import system), then 
turns and states there has been a net re- 
duction in dollars recovered, and assures 
readers that Government ee will 

e ces just and reasonable. 

* e do not appear to be com- 

tible. 

* neha question the Senator’s price analy- 
sis. He mentions the average price of all 
products, say in Boston. Ido not know what 
this is, and anything short of a system 
whereby the price of each product sold times 
the number of gallons of products sold at 
that price in Boston, weighted properly, then 
grouped by refinery recovery on each product, 
would seem to bé worthless. 

I do not know where such sales figures 
are available on a dally basis, which is what 
would be needed to do the analysis properly. 
and I'm not sure that this procedure of 
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adding apples and oranges is significant to 

the argument. 

Looking at his price comparison, I should 
like to use figures seasonably comparable, 
rather than taking a February price and 
company it with a June price, Also, since 
residual oll now costs New Englanders 10 
cents a barrel more today (when there is a 
glut of oil on the world market) than it did 
before the tmport controls (or the Senator's 
speech), I shall use September 1 figures for 
the last several years; 

No. 6, Boston, tank car: 1953, $2,29; 1954, 
$2.19; 1955, 82.69; 1956, $2.83; 1957, $2.96; 
1958, $2.46; 1959, $2.56. 

While the Suez crisis understandably bid 
the price of No. 6 to a high level, it is equally 
understandable why after the crisis, under 
free competition, it would normally seek 
somewhat lower levels. What is alarming, 
however, Is that No. 6 price should jump 10 
cents a barrel between 1958 and 1959, at a 
time when oll is flowing out of everyone's 
ears. Clearly, the mandatory program is the 
basis for the increase. 

As to the director of the program deter- 
mining if price Increases are just and proper, 
I take the liberty of stating that Uncle Sam 
has been unsuccessful tn finding a price that 
is just and reasonable for the gas producer, 
since the famous Phillips decision of 1254 (in 
which 8 prior years of litigation failed to also 
set successful criteria for judging what is Just 
and reasonable). 

This editor sympathizes with the marginal 
farmer and the oll producer. However, the 
sympathy should end when we must support 
marginal operations which cost us so heavily 
in subsidy and control, which becomes a bur- 
den to our total citizenry, and also has the 
effect of stifling progressive domestic pro- 
ducers who cannot get themselves extricated 
from Government control and grow normally. 
This helps neither the producer nor the con- 
sumer in the long run. 

Cordially, 
INDEPENDENT Ort, MEN'S ASSOCIATION, 
Wirren H. HALL, Executive Secretary. 

Mr. WILFRED H. HALL, 

Executive Secretary, Independent Oil Men's 
Association of New England, Inc, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

Dran Ma. Haru: I appreciate your sending 
me a copy of your letter of September 8 to 
Senator Amen and Senator Buss, wherein 
you take issue with my contention that the 
Presidential order of March 10 limiting oil 
imports is in the best interest of national 
security, 

At the outset, I would like to point out 
that perhaps no issue has had such careful 
study and consideration on the part of Gov- 
ernment as that of oil imports. You may 
disagree and it may be that you haye infor- 
mation superior to that available to the 
Government but both the executive branch 
and the Congress, after several years diligent 
study, have concluded that it ls essential in 
the interest of national security to encour- 
age the exploratory and development efforts 
of the domestic petroleum industry and that 
to do so, it is necessary to place a reasonable 
limitation on oll Imports. 

The action taken by the President is ex- 
tremely moderate. It is not drastic or pre- 
cipitate In degree. This is evidenced by the 
fact that total petroleum imports during the 
last half of this year are estimated to average 
1,630,000 barrels daily as compared with 
1.750.000 barrels daily for the last 6 months 
of 1958. It is obvious, therefore, that any 
contention of drastic effect either here at 
home or abroad cannot be attributed to the 
President's of] import program. 1 

In your letter you refer to the United 
States as “being a net importer of petroleum 
products," and conclude that as a result the 
United States in the future may be required 
to rely upon outside sources for its petroleum 
requirements. You further state: “Obviously, 
we cannot even now produce all we need.“ 
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It is true that the United States Is now a 
net importer of petroleum products but it 
is erroneous to conclude that this ls evidence 
that we are not self-sustaining. The fact 
is that domestic production of crude oll 
presently is substantially shut-in. Almost 
3 million barrels daily, approximately one- 
third cf our productive capacity to produce 
crude oil, is shut-in for lack of market. This 
is more than total imports. Of course, no 
one is advocating that all oil Imports be 
eliminated. 

Further in your letter you state: We must 
continue to support our neighbors and help 
their economies flourish.” I fully agree with 
this general proposition but in applying it 
I feel that we must use a degree of reason. 
In the first place, the domestic petroleum 
industry has made a very substantial contri- 
bution in carrying out the objective you 
state. Since World War II ou imports have 
roughly tripled. An examination of what 
has happened since 1955 is further reveal- 
ing. Since then domestic production has 
been almost static whereas most foreign 
areas have enjoyed substantial increases, 
For example, comparing 1958 production with 
1955 production, the picture is as follows: 

Percent 


Duin States ?[⸗k TT 1. 
Venezuela =-=- +20.5 
wan n : 60 -+31.0 
Far East... 1... tn nn =o =e = =- +21.6 


During this same period, Imports into the 
United States from each of these areas have 
increased very substantially. 

It seems to me that these facts demon- 
strate that the domestic petroleum industry 
has made a substantial contribution to the 
economies of the other oll-producing areas 
in the world. 

You state that you find an apparent con- 
tradiction in my statements that U.S. drill- 
ing activity has increased since the manda- 
tory oil imtation was imposed and that sta- 
bility in the producers’ market is still lack- 
ing. I believe that you will find that these 
statements are compatible. Statistics indi- 
cate that there has been some improvement 
in drilling activity as reflected by the fact 
that during 1959 the total wells drilled is 
some 6 percent above 1958. I am confident 
that this increase in activity is due to an 
anticipated improved market situation on 
the part of oil producers. It is true, how- 
ever, that so far under the oil import pro- 
gram domestic production has not increased 
as expected and crude priocs have declined. 
For these reasons, domestic producers have 
not had the improvement in market outlet 
which is essential to a sustained expansion of 
drilling activity. 

In your letter you further state that you 
question my price analysis and cite the fact 
that residual fuel oll in September 1959 sells 
in Boston at $2.56 as compared with $2.46 in 
September 1958. You overlook, however, 
that the September 1959 price of #2.56 con- 
tinues to be substantially below the #296 
price in September 1957, the $2.63 price In 
September 1956, or the @2.69 pries in Sep- 
tember 1055. I doubt that you will find 
many other commodities which are selling 
substantially below their price of September 
1955. 

It appenrs to me that there Is ample eyi- 
dence that the President's oll import pro- 
gram has not operated to impose unreason- 
able prices upon consumers, 

Very truly yours, 
FRANK CARLSON, 
INDEPENDENT PETROLEVAL 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA, 
Washington, D.C. 
To the Members of the Independent Petro- 
leum Association of America: 

Despite a marked improvement In general 

conditions during the past yeur, the 
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domestic petroleum industry continues in 
an unhealthy state. Low production allow- 
ables, uneconomic refinery runs, burdensome 
inventories of refined products and weaken- 
ing prices are evidence of the industry's 
problem. / 

Although the present situation is serious. 
the outlook is not hopeless. No one doubts 
the demand for oll will increase in the 
future. This requres a healthy, expanding 
industry—not an industry weakened by ce- 
pressed prices and reduced output. 

Looking ahead. there are certain encourag- 
ing factors’ that could provide a basis for a 
renewed confidence and a further realiza- 
tion of the domestic industry's potential, 
The problem of burdensome inventories 18 
being corrected by restricting crude oll pro- 
duction, but there is an urgent need for a 
more realistic level of refinery operations. 
An improved inventory position and increas- 
ing seasonal demands within the next 60 to 
90 days should result in a substantial re- 
covery in crude oil production from the 
present depressed level. It is essential that 
prices also recover to meet the higher costs 
of providing additional supplies. 

Looking ahead, the mandatory import 
program is one of the encouraging factors. 
Under the program for the remaining months 
of this year, total imports of crude and 
products are scheduled to be about 200,000 
barrels daily less than during the same 
period last year and at least 500,000 barrels 
daily below what they would have been had 
Import trends continud, 

Experience may prove that the current im- 
port limitations are not adequate to accom- 
plish the long-range objective of maintain- 
ing a healthy domestic industry. 
has been made, however, with imports no 
longer taking an increasing share of the 
market in the United States. 

The need to continue the import program 
on a firm basis has become increasingly ob- 
vious. It is disturbing, therefore, to be 
faced with widespread attacks on the pro- 
gram and efforts to undermine its effective- 
ness. During recent weeks, much of this 
effort has been directed at the limitations 
on imports of residual fucl oil. 

Public statements as to possible shortages 
of residual fuel oll have been made by om- 
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cials of importing companies, such as the 
address last week at the meeting of the 
Texas Mid-Continent Oil & Gas Associa- 
tion. by Mr. M. A. Wright, a director of 
Jersey Standard. 

Mr. Wright stated; “The members of the 
oll industry who are in the heavy fuel oil 
business anticipate a difficult time in supply- 
ing thelr customers this winter. Present 
forecasts indicate sizable shortages under the 
existing import allocations.” 

One effect of statements such as the one 
above is to scare the public and thereby 
lessen confidence in the industry. Here 1s 
an official of one of the largest suppliers of 
this product telling his customers there will 
be a shortage, A Washington newspaper re- 
ported that Mr. Wright had “warned the 
country” regarding this shortage. 

The loss of public confidence from such 
statements is reflected in the fact that Con- 
gressmen and Senators from various New 
England States have expressed concern as to 
possible residual fuel oll shortages to Presi- 
dent Eisenhower. 

I do not believe it is either justifiable or 
constructive to create fear and doubt in the 
minds of the consumers as to the ability of 
the industry to meet our oil requirements, 
particularly by people who have it within 
their power to avoid such shortages. 

It was both gratifying and commendable 
that Capt. M. V. Carson, Jr., Ou Import Ad- 
ministrator, quickly polnted out that there 
is no evidence indicating any shortage will 
occur.. | 

In report No. 795 of June 11, 1959, I pointed 
out that the evidence clearly showed there 
was an ample supply, rather than a shortage, 
of residual fuel. This was supported by the 
fact that residual fuel prices had declined by 
20 to 30 percent during the past 2 years. 
Developments since June substantiate the 
conclusion that adequate supplies of residual 
are available under the import program. 
Further, these developments support the 
Government's policy of maintaining the 
limitations on imports of this product. 

For example, prices of residual fuel con- 
tinue at relatively low levels. This is re- 
ficcted in the following table: 


————— — 


U.S. refinery market 


Feb, 1, 1957 
Gulf coast. 12 75 
Now Vr 4 
Midwest (group 245 
Califortila 270 


Residual tucl oil prices per barrel 


Feb. 1, 1958 | Feb. 1, 1050 | June 1, 10% | Sept. 1, 1959 


— 
$2.35 $2.00 $2.00 72 00 
275 2 237 237 
1.45 1.00 1.60 3,40 
270 215 215 215 


Source: Matt's Ollgram Price Service. 


These low prices are inconsistent with the 
existence, or even the threat, of shortages. 
Likewise, Inventories of residual fuel oll are 
adequnte. In fact, these Inventories exceed 
the desirable“ levels as submitted to the 
Texas Rallroad. Commission by the execu- 
tives of 24 companies Including Jersey 
Standard last March. This testimony showed 
& desired level of about 50 million barrels 
of residual fuel stocks as of November 1, 
1959. Actual Inventories on September 11, 
when residual stocks normally are less than 
on November 1, amounted to 59 million bar- 
rels, or 9 million barrels above the consensus 
of the 24 companies ns well as Jersey's own 
estimate. 

Imports of residual fuel oll during July 
(the latest month for which official figures 
are available, provide further evidence that 
there is no threat of shortage or need to 
increase import quotas, In that month, ac- 
cording toa recent analysis by the Interior 
Department, leds than 12 percent of the total 
allocation for the Inst 6 months was im- 
ported. In contrast, July imports amounted 


to 14 percent of the 6-month total import 
volume in 1957 and 1958. In other words, 
imports of residual fuel ojl have been less 
‘than normal. This indicates there was no 
fear on the part of importing companies at 
that time of any impending shortage. 

Finally, the busic purpose nnd underlying 
intent of the import program is the assur- 
ance of adequate supplics of all petroleum 
products for the American consumer, The 
program specifically guards against short- 
ages or unreasonable prices, 

There are means within the current pro- 
fram which assure petroleum consumers of 
adequate supplies at reasonable prices. They 
are; 


1. A provinion which gives the Govern- 
ment flexibility on a month-to-month basis 
to review the existing residual fuel off allo- 
cations and revise them upward or down? 
wurd as demand increases or declines. 

2. Importing companies can bring in more 


low gravity crude aud process it for a higher 


yield of residual, 
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8. As Captain’ Carson stated, companies 
Which have Imported thelr maximum under 
the Government's allocation could, should a 
Spot deficiency occur, purchase residual from 
Other importers or domestic refiners. 

We have suggested that, it and when cir- 
cumstances might change so as to justify 
Increased imports of residual fuel, it would 
be desirable to provide that each importer 
having an allocation to import crude oil 
Would have the option to import residual 
fuel.on a barrel-for-barrel basis to be charged 
against his crude oil allocation. The large 
importers of crude oil (who generally are 
the large suppliers of residual) would then 
be in u position to provide additional resid- 
ual fuel at any time at reasonable prices. 

The fundamental problem today is sur- 
Plus, not shortages, depressed prices, not un- 
reasonable prices, Restoring the industry to 
R healthy condition, capable of meeting the 

easing demands of the future, is the real 
Matter that should be of mutual concern to 
industry; Government, and the general 
Public. 
Very truly yours, 
RUSSELL B. BROWN, 
General Counsel. 


The United Nations Ad Hoc Committee on 
the Peaceful Uses of Outer Space: Ac- 
complishments and Implications for 
Legal Problems 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, September 14, 1959 


4 Mr, JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
ent, under leave to extend my remarks, 
Present an address given by Mrs. Eilene 

ate Way, special consultant of the Sen- 

8 Committee on Aeronautical and 
Pace Sciences, at the 10th Annual Con- 

of the International Astronautical 
eration. The address was given at 
Second space law colloquium held 

September 4, 1959, Lincoln's Inn, 

don, England. 

The address follows: 

+ etic Nations Ap Hoc COMMITTEE ON 

— Uses or Orr SPACE: AC- 

UMENTS AND IMPLICATIONS FOR 


on 


( Prosixms 
Sa Address by Ellene Galloway, special 
nsultant, Committee on Aeronautical 


aes Space Sciences, U.S. Senate, presented 

a the 10th Annual Congress, Internation- 

Collertwonnutlcal Federation, Space Law 
odutum, Lincoln's Inn, London, Eng- 
d, September 4, 1950) 


THE 
CHALLENGE TO THE LEGAL AND SCIENTIFIC 


81 PROFESSIONS 
0 the International Astronautical 
rutlon hold ite first colloquium on the 


tari et space at The Hague in 1958, his- 
‘ation, eps have been taken by the United 
déveion toward the objective of an orderly 
Pment of the international forces re- 
include 2 he Space nge, It ts important to 
tivities an Account of these recent U.N, ne- 
in the proceedings of the second 


law colloquium becuuse of their sig- - 


nificance both to 
and to its me the IAF as an organization 


Tha mbers as individuals, 

Rica the talents of lawyers and scientists 

Upon th brought to bear simultaneously 

Ognized y dene of outer space was rec- 

organi; y the United Nations in its frst 
anized approach to this subject. The 
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work was facilitated by the solid background 
of analysis which the international legal and 
scientific professions had furnished through 
the years. The foresight revealed in the 
studies on space law which were published 
during the decade prior to the launching of 
the first earth satellite meant that future 
courses of action could be charted with 
much greater assurance than would other- 
wise have been possible. Close coordination 
between scientists and lawyers enabled the 
working committees of the United Nations 
to estimate the probable consequences of 
successful space exploration for mankind as 
a whole. 

The need for foresighted thinking direct- 
ed toward the rational solution of space age 
problems will continue to be a challenge to 
individuals and organizations during a pe- 
riod. of rapid scientific and technological 
progress. Laws, treaties, and conventions 
could restrict or encourage space projects. 
Unregulated activities could ultimately de- 
feat their own ends in vital segments of 
space activities, e.g., in the use of radio fre- 
quencies for obtaining satellite data. The 
protection of the common interest of man- 
kind in space activities will require contin- 
uous and harmonious working relationships 
between the professions of science and law, 

If we are to make a maximum contribution 
toward the solution of these problems dur- 
ing the forthcoming year, we must know 
what progress has been made thus ; what 
questions require study and anal on a 
priority basis; and how we can work efec- 
tively through official and recognized non- 
governmental organizations to achieve the 
benefits of international cooperation. 
UNITED NATIONS AD HOC COMMITTEE ON THE 

PEACEFUL USES OF OUTER SPACE 

On December 13, 1958, the General As- 
sembly of the United Nations passed a reso- 
lution establishing the Ad Hoc Committee 
on the Peaceful Uses of Outer Space The 
common interest of mankind in the explora- 
tion of outer space was recognized, and the 
use of this new environment for peaceful 
purposes was stressed. The General Assembly 
especially wished “to avoid the extension of 
present national rivalries into this new field” 
and commended the pattern of scientific co- 
operation so successfully developed in the 
program of the International Geophysical 
Year. Attention was called to the provision 
of article 2, paragraph 1, of the United Na- 
tions Charter which provides that “the Or- 

tion is based on the principle of the 
sovereign equality of all its members.” The 
point of view of the General Assembly was 
that the most complete information concern- 
ing the problems involred in the peaceful 
uses of outer space would have to be obtained 
before specific programs could be recom- 
mended.* 

The membership of the ad hoc committee 
represented 18 nations from widely distribut- 
ed parts of the globe: Argentine, Australia, 
Belgium, Brazil, Canada, Czechoslovakia, 
France, India, Iran, Italy, Japan, Mexico, 
Poland, Sweden, Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
publics, United Arab Republic, United King- 
dom of Great Britain and Northern Treland 
and the United States of America. The come 
mittee was requested to submit its report to 
the 14th General Assembly whose meeting 
would be held in New York in the autumn 
of 1959. Full information was requested on 
the following subjects: 

(a) The activities and resources of the 
United Nations, Its specialized agencies and of 
other international bodies relating to the 
penceful uses of outer space; 

(b) The area of international cooperation 
and programs in the peaceful uses of outer 
space which could appropriately be under- 
token under United Nations auspices to the 
benefit of states irrespective of the state of 
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their economic or scientific development, tnk- 
ing into account the following proposals, 
among others: 

` (4) Continuation on a permanent basis of 
the outer space research now being carried 
on within the framework of the Interna- 
tional Geophysical Year; 

(ii) Organization of mutual exchange and 
dissemination of information on outer space 
research; and 

(uh) Coordination of national research 
programs for the study of outer space, and 
the rendering of all possible assistance and 
help toward their realization. 

(c) The future organizational arrange- 
ments to facilitate international cooperation 
in this field within the framework of the 
United Nations; 

(d) The nature of legal problems which 
may arise in the carrying out of programs 
to explore outer space.’ 

The Soviet Union, Czechoslovakia, and 
Poland decided not to participate in the work 
of the committee, the reason advanced by 
the Soviet delegate, Mr. Sobolev, being that 
“its membership has a one-sided character 
and is not consistent with an objective con- 
sideration of this important problem.” He 
thought the ad hoc committee could not 
undertake any practical tasks without Soviet 
participation and that as a consequence not a 
single step forward would have been taken 
in a year's time. 

The U.S. Ambassador to the United Nations, 
Hon. Henry Cabot Lodge, replied that— 

“The composition of the Ad Hoc Com- 
mittee on the Peaceful Uses of Outer Space 
is more than fair to the Soviet Union and its 
adherents, and, in spite of the differences 
which have developed, we still hope that the 
Soviet Union will recognize these facta and 
ultimately decide to participate. The work 
of the committee will proceed in any event, 
but we hope that it can proceed cooperatively, 

“The proposed ad hoc committee has im- 
portant work before it. The Soviet Union 
can make a great and unique contribution 
to its work. In spite of the differences which 
the Assembly has witnessed here tonight, we 
still hope that the Soviet Union will not 
withhold the great contribution which it 
can make to international cooperation in this 
field. The United States, for its part, pledges 
wholehearted cooperation in the future work 
of this committee.” + 

By the time the ad hoc committee began 
its work on May 6, 1959, the United Arab 
Republic and India declined to participate 
In the study and formulation of the report 
requested by the General Assembly. Disap- 
pointment regarding this situation was ex- 
pressed by a number of represesntatives of 
the 13 nations engaged in collecting factual 
information, and they hoped that the absent 
members would ultimately decide to join in 
the effort to lay the cornerstone for inter- 
national cooperation in space exploration. 

The ad hoc committee elected Dr. Koto 
Matsudaira (Japan), as its chairman, and 
Dr. Mario Amadeo (Argentina), vice chair- 
man, Mr. Joseph Nisot (Belgium), was 
elected rapporteur. To facilitate the pro- 
ceedings, two committees of the whole were 
established; the technical committee with 
Dr. D. C. Rose (Canada), as chairman, and 
the legal committee whose chairman was 
Prof. Antonio Ambrosini (Italy). These 
committecs held altogether 25 meetings dur- 
ing which working papers and discussions 
resulted in separate reports on the problems 
under study. The Secretary-Gencral sub- 
mitted a report on United Nations organt- 
gational resources and activities considered 
pertinent to the studies under way. After 
careful consideration of all this information, 
the report of the Ad Hoc Committee on the 
Peaceful Uses of Outer Space was adopted 
unanimously on June 25, 1959. 
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PROELEMS OF ORGANIZATION 


The legal problems of outer space, which 
are of primary concern to those participating 
in the space law colloquium, are an Integral 
part of the total international space situa- 
tion which also includes science, technology, 
and appropriate organizational arrange- 
ments. The facts in these related fields 
must be obtained before the area which can 
be regulated by international law can be 
determined. For example, the high-priority 
problem of allocation of radio frequencies to 
space vehicles requires the simultaneous 
collation of facta concerning the technical 
limits of the radio spectrum, the most sult- 
able form. of international organization for 
handling the assignment of frequencies, and 
the practicability of devising regulations to 
which national governments will adhere. 

The task of determining the most appro- 
printe type of International organization for 
handling outer space problems is similar to 
that of a nation faced with the necessity 
of organizing its own internal resources for 
exploration. The muin requirement tn both 
cases is that of coordinating existing facili- 
ties, resources, and personnel before adding 
whatever elements may be lacking in order 
to achieve specific space objectives. 

Coordination is the key organization prob- 
lem because space exploration depends upon 
the successful combination of scientific and 
engineering disciplines which were organized 
in various patterns within nations and on an 
international scale long before the advent of 
the space age. There is no separately identi- 
fablo space science which dictates its own 
easily organized national or international 
institution; instead, there are new applica- 
tions and developments of known disci- 
plines: physics, chemistry, astronomy, physi- 
ology, and psychology,.each of which in- 
cludes many specialized branches. In ad- 
dition, there are engineering problems whose 
solution also depends upon bringing to- 
gether and expanding a number of tech- 
nological fields, 

In connection with this complicated situa- 
tion, the U.N. ad hoc committee had two 
directives from the General Assembly to 
study and report on existing and future or- 
ganizational arrangements for international 
cooperation in space activities for peaceful 


purposes, 

Under the directive to explore The activ- 
ities and resources of the United Nations, of 
its specialized agencies and of other inter- 
national bodies relating to the peaceful uses 
of outer space,” the ad hoc committee sur- 
veyed both nongovernmental and inter- 
governmental organizations. 

The major scientific fields concerned with 
experimentation in outer space were found 
to be already organized in a number of non- 
governmental unions designed to promote 
and coordinate research, exchange informa- 
tion, ond publish reports, Coming within 
this category are: 

International Astronomical Union (IAU). 

International Union of Geodesy and Geo- 
physics (IUGG). 

International Union of Pure and Applied 
Chemistry (TUPAC). 

International Scientife Radio Union 
(URSI}. 

International Union of Pure and Appiicd 
Physics (IUPAP). 

International Union of -Blological Sci- 
ences (UBS), 

International Union of Theoretical and 
Applied Mechanics (IUTAM}. 

International Union of Physiological Sct- 
ences (IUPS). 

International Union- of Biochemistry 

TUB). 

The Internaticnal Union of Mathematics 
(IUM) was found by the Committee to have 
gome interest In space research, while three 
of the unlons were not included in the space 
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field: the International Geographical Union 
(IGU), International Union of Crystallog- 
raphy (IUCr), and the International Union 
of the History of Science (IUHS).* 

The International Council of Scientific 
Unions, whose General Assembly is com- 
posed of national representatives from 45 
nations as well as from 13 scientific unions, 
has successfully demonstrated its capacity 
to coordinate voluntary scientific activities 
on a worldwide scale. The ICSU maintains 
relations with national governments rep- 
resented on its Council, and also with the 
United Nations, particularly the United Na- 
tions Educational Scientific and Cultural 
Organization (UNESCO) from which it re- 
receives an annual grant of approximately 
$200,000. 

The outstanding results of the Interna- 
tional Geophysical Year, particularly the 
space research program and type of organiza- 
tion followed by the Special Committee for 
the IGY (CSAGI) are evidence of what can 
be accomplished by a nongovernmental in- 
stitution such as ICSU which draws its 
strength from highly professional and en- 
thusiastic individuals. The continuation of 
this work has been provisionally entrusted by 
the International Council of Scientific Unions 
(until December 31, 1959) to the Committee 
on Space Research (COSPAR) whose purpose 
is “to provide the world scientific community 
with the means whereby it may exploit the 
possibilitics of satellites and space probes of 
all kinds for scientific purposes, and exchange 
the resulting data on a cooperative basis.”7 

The ad hoc committee considered that 
three nongovernmental organizations which 
do not haye an affiliation with ICSU are of 


significance to the development of interna- 


tional space activities: The Council for In- 
ternational Organizations of Medical Sciences 
({CIOMS), the Union of International Engi- 
neering Organizations (UATI), and the In- 
ternational Astronautical Federation (IAF). 
Of the latter, the committee report states: 

“The International Astronautical Federa- 
tlon (IAF) was founded in 1950 by repre- 
sentatives of a number of national societics 
interested in rocketry and space exploration 
meeting in the first International Astronau- 
tical Congress. The constitution of the IAP, 
adopted in 1952, states that the purposes of 
the organization are to promote and stimu- 
late the achievement of space flight as a 
peaceful objective, to secure the widespread 
dissemination of technical information, to 
stimulate public interest in space flight 
through the major media of mass commu- 
nication, and to foster research and develop- 
ment.“ “ 

When we add to the nongovernmental or- 
ganizations the list of those intergovern- 
mental agencies whose work is essential or 
related to the full development of space ac- 
tivities, it is even more evident that coordi- 
nation is the key requirement of organiza- 
tion in this field. In accordance with its 
charter, the United Nations has developed 
numerous methods of promoting the har- 
monious solution of international economic 
and social problems, including those of a 
scientific nature, 

Joint programs have been promoted and 
developed by the General Assembly, the 
Economic and Social Council, and the 
Secretary-Genernl. From the coordination 
of the activities of specialized agencies 
there may emergs substantive proposals 
which enable the General Assembly to carry 
out its responsibility for the development 
and codification of international law. 

The ad hoc committee conctuded that the 
intergovernmental organizations which 
now have a substantial interest in space 
activities are as follows: 

United Nations Educational, Eclentific, and 
Cultural Organization (UNESCO). 
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World Meteorological Organization 
(WMO). 

International -Telecommunication Union 
(ITU), and its two technical committees: 

International Telegraph and Telephone 
Consultative Committee (CCIT). 

International Radio Consultative Com- 
mittee (Ce). 

International Civil Aviation Organization. 

Those organizations which do not now 
have space programs but are likely to de- 
velop related projects in the future are: 

International Atomic Energy | Agency 
(IAEA). ; 

World Health Organization (WHO). 

Intergovernmental Maritime Consultative 
Organization (IMCO}).’ 

A detailed study of any one of these or- 
ganizations reveals that the problems re- 
lating to the exploration of outer space 
(and to its use for peaceful purposes only) 
are integral parts of programs which in- 
clude many other factors. Outer space has 
simply been added as a new environment 
into which existing and projected human 
activities are being extended. For example, 
the World Meteorological Organization was 
already engaged in establishing a network 
of stations for observations, in promoting 
standardization, and in applying the bene- 
fits of more effectve weather data to ship- 
ping, aviation, and agriculture. As the ad 
hoe committee imdlcated, “The existing 
WMO concern and responsibility in the de- 
sign of codes for the worldwide exchange 
of data and the coordination of meteorologie 
cal telecommunications could reddily be 
extended to deal with satellite data.“ “ 

Similarly, the International Telecom- 
munication Union has been engaged for 
some years in drafting regulations for the 
use of all forms ot radio communication 
whether by telegraphy or telephone, tele- 
vislon, or radar. Since rockets and earth 
satellites equipped with radio transmitters 
may cause interference, or be interferred 
with. in communications, It 1s inevitable that 
the function of allocating radio frequencies 
must be extended from existing facilities 
to Include the new projects designed for 
outer space. 

The logical spheres of activity in space re- 
search of each intergovernmental and non- 
governmental organization cannot be divided 
into neat compartments beeauso they are 
interrelated and constantly producing reso- 
tions upon each: other. Many of these re- 
actions are the natural result of rapid ad- 
vances in the applications of science and 
technology; others stem from scientific facts 
to which adjustments must be mado in de- 
termining effective organizational structures 
and practicable international law. 

In considering the future organizational 
arrangements which could be undertaken 
within the framework of the United Nations 
the ad hoc committce concluded that this 
was neither the time to establish a new nu- 
tonomous intergovernmental agency nor 
would it be practicable to delegate the over- 
all task to one of the exiting special! 
organizations. The continuance of presen’ 
procedures wna favored, together with the 
suggestion that Information on space activi- 
ties be included in the reports of the spe- 
cialized organizations to the United Nations. 

For the present, the report suggested that 
the General Assembly might wish to estab- 
lish a committee whose membership an 
terms of reference would be similar to those 
of the ad hoc committees. In ntkiltion, the 
Seeretary-General could create n mall rep” 
resentative unit of experts within the Seere- 
tariat na n focal point for studying ways and 
means of bringing about international coop“ 
erution and resolving legal proben. 


RESULTS OF THE TECITNICAL COMMITTEE 


Tt is elenifiennt that even that portion of 
the report of the ad hoc committce which 
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Was primarily devoted to the scientific and 
technical aspects of the peaceful uses of 
Outer space also emphasized problems of or- 
ganization: Almost half of the final report 
Was based upon the study and survey made 
by the Technical Committee which had been 
Etven the task of delineating what programs 
Could appropriately be undertaken by the 
United Nations with particular reference to 
continuation af the IGY-type of space re- 
search, mutual exchange and dissemination 
ot information, and coordination of national 
research programs in outer space, 

There are many scientific and technologi- 
eal characteristics of apace activities whieh 
creste an actunl requirement for organized 
international effort. Cooperation is not only 
a desirable objective In promoting worldwide 
Understanding and peaceful relations, but 

& necessity if certain objective experi- 
ments are to result in specific applications 
for the benefit of mankind. With the sub- 
Stance of such matters we must become en- 
tirely familiar if we are to develop a body 
Of law and regulations for their control. 

The orbits of earth satellites are truly in- 

atlonal paths, not limited by national 
boundary lines and yet affecting all nations 

the uses of outer space and the problems 
thereby created. The people of all Innds have 
a stoke in the improvement of weather fore- 
Casting, radio communications, geodetic and 
mapping surveys, navigation satellites, 
manned space flight and exploration, 

The nature of the scientific and technical 
problems underscores the need for interna- 
tonal arrangements for their orderly de- 

lopment. Tracking stations must be lo- 
fated in many places on the face of the 
darth it data is to be effectively received and 
ficiently evaluated. The ad hoc committee 

Pointed ont that No single country 
extends over a sufficient range of latitude and 
F; Bitude to be able to track earth satellites 
Aequately from its own stations.” # 

The imitation of the radio spectrum is 
eps the outstanding scientific fact which 
2 Ctates the necessity for agreement between 

tions on practicable controls for radio fre- 
quencies. The judgment of the ad hoc com- 
mittee, based upon the findings of its tech- 
committee, is that “* the axalla- 
be ty of radio frequencies which will not 
interfered with by terrestrial radio trans- 
tons is a matter of life and death to 

© Progress of space activities.” # 

International consideration must be given 

the problems of reentry and recovery, es- 
pally of manned space vehicles. The re- 

of equipment to the Inunching nation 
Will require some type of agreement, as will 
eae necessity for identifying space vehicles, 
determining ability for damage, and pre- 

nting Contamination of cclestial podies x 

mmittee report emphasizes tha 
Progress In pace exploration depends upon 

Contributions of experts in science, en- 
Whee ne and supporting research fields 
stim dd they mny be found throughout the 

ld. No nation could have a monopoly on 
pace netivities which depend upen many 
don of participation, some of which do not 
liùn sy the grent economic effort Involved in 
dueti, ing vehicles, e.g., the design and pro- 
faciti ol equipment for satellites, tracking 
com oa. and anilysis of findings, The 
am e also recognized— 
tienes the great forward surge of space ac- 
Crea May also tend to widen the gap be- 
á tr the technologically ndvunecd nations 
ely launching vehicles Into space und 
er nations watching and wishing to tuke 
do Wh: Fpace activities, but feeling unable to 
exp] The problem is to make available and 
GAA the ponutbtlities that exist for par- 
ment 5 by nations at all level of develop- 
Of tra rom supporting research or operation 
king stations to Inunching small ve- 
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hicles or joining with others in more ad- 
vanced undertakings. A related problem lies 
in arranging the sharing of basic scientific 
information and topical data so that wide- 
spread participation is possible.“ = 

The conclusions derived from the study of 
technical subjects are concerned with the 
ways and means by which we can achieve an 
orderly future development of all the factors 
essential for success. In summary form, the 
conclusions which will be presented to the 
General Assembly for determination are as 
follows: 

1. An international agency for outer space 
is not yet needed, but International coopera- 
tion and coordination of existing resources, 
facilities, and personnel should be encour- 
aged and supported by the United Nations. 

2. Immediate international action Is re- 
quired in the allocation of radio frequencies 
for space vehicles. This should be accom- 
plished by the International Telecommuni- 
cation Union and the states which are mem- 
bers of the 1959 Administrative Radio Con- 
ference in order to assure adequate band- 
widths for the next 3 years. The ITU should 
also study such problems in connection with 
communications satelites. 

3. An international center related to the 
United Nations is needed to serve as a focal 
point for cooperation in. the peaceful uses 
of outer space. 

4. The United Nations should review 
progress and plans in this feld in approxi- 
mately 1 year. 

5. International cooperation in the con- 
duct of space activities can be achieved in 
such areas as the use of radio frequencies, 
central registration of orbital elements to 
identify space vehicles, termination of radio 
transmissions which are no longer needed, 
destruction of recovery of spent satellites, 
identification of space vehicles, the return 
of equipment to launching nations, and 
avoldance of the dangers inherent in the 
contamination of celestial bodies. 

6. International cooperation in joint proj- 
ects could be furthered by programs which 
would em simultaneous launchings 
of sounding rockets; international use of 
launching ranges; the creation of Interna- 
tional launching centers for sounding rock- 
ets; contributions from the scientists of many 
nations in the instrumentation of satellites; 
internatidnal systems for tracking and tele- 
metering, data processing, interpretation of 
data and its exchange; educational programs 
of the type in which’ UNESCO has had great 
experience; sponsorship by the United Na- 
tions or ICSU of an international team to 
launch satellites and space probes; using 
world data centers for space information; 
and encouragement of national committees 
on space activities in individual nations. 

7. The areas of space activity in which 
international cooperation should be 
strengthened include the development of 
national sctentific capabilities; improyements 
in the exchange of information; the en- 
couragement of individual specialists and 
crorganizations; support of 1 where- 
by nations launching satellites could include 
space experiments of other countries; and 
the development of space activities by estab- 
lished intergovernmental agencies so that 
they may become increasingly subject to in- 
ternational agreements, ae 8 

It is a ent even from greatly re- 
duced cena comesniteated list of subjects that 
the technical committce provided a thorough 
background for problems of organization and 
the law of outer space.“ 

RFSULTS OF THE LEGAL COMMITTEES 


Under the chairmanship of Mr. Ambrosini 
(Ttaly), the legal committee held five meet- 
ings, considered the working papers which 
were submitted by the delegations from 
Italy. Mexico, and the United States, and 
maintained a lialson with the technical 
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committee as well as with varlous represent- 
atives of specialized organizations with 
space programs, The final report of the 
legal committee was incorporated into that 
of the ad hoc committee and unanimously 
approved on June 25, 1989. EA 

The task of the legal committee was to 
analyze and submit to the full committee 
"The nature of legal problems which may 
arise in the carrying out of programs to 
explore outer space.” This assignment was 
necessarily related to the terms of reference 
of the entire resolution passed by the Gen- 
eral Assembly (1348, XIII), and therefore 
was concerned solely with the peaceful uses 
of outer space. There was considerable dis- 
cussion, however, as to just what would be 
involved in reporting adequately on this 
matter, and three points of view were put 
forward. 

One viewpoint was that the committee 
should confine itself to identifying and list- 
ing legal problems without offering solutions, 

A second school of thought favored adding 
to the list the reasons why the problems were 
significant and arranging them in order of 
priority. 5 

A third view was that legal problems could 
be studied in accordance with general prin- 
ciples of justice from which deductions 
sous be made and applied to specific space 

WS. 

The prevailing opinion was that the com- 
mittee should proceed with caution and pa- 
tience, Mr. Ambrosini pointing out that “the 
legal committee, by the very nature of its 
functions, would not be working on as firm 
a basis as would the technical committee, 
especially as the sphere of work assigned to 
it was often affected by political considera- 
tions.” % The lack of sufficient experience 
and scientific information was given as the 
reason for not being too ambitious. There 
emerged a consensus that since it was obvi- 
ously impossible to define all the legal space 
problems that might arise, the committee 
would proceed by identifying and classifying 
problems on a priority basis, distinguishing 
between those which would respond to early 
treatment and those whose solution appeared 
to be in the more distant future. Further- 
more, it was decided that the determination 
of priorities would Include some analysis of 
how the problems could be met, but would 
not involve recommendations for thelr solu- 
tion. 

Some general observations were made by 
the committee which considered that the 
United Nations Charter and the Statute of 
the International Court of Justice were not 
confined to the earth and that their provi- 
sions could be extended to include activities 
in outer space. Special attention was called 
to the fact that the United Nations is based 
upon the soyereign equality of all its mem- 
bers and that the General Assembly had ex- 
pressly resolved that International space pro- 
grams for peaceful uses should be considered 
in connection with the benefit of States ir- 
respective of the state of their economic 
or scientific development. 

Opinion was unanimous regarding the 
necessity for studying the principles and pro- 
cedures which apply to the sea and to air- 
space in order to determine their relevancy 
for outer space regulation. Various types of 
space activities by governments and private 
groups might engender different kinds of 
legal problems—administrative, procedural, 
and regulatory, 

There was a firm commitment to the idea 
that it is neither practicable nor desirable 
at the present time to devise a comprehensive 
code of space law. The committee report 
stated that “* the rule of law is neither 
dependent upon, nor assured by, compre- 
hensive codification and that premature codi- 
fication might prejudice subsequent efforts 
to develop the law based on a more complete 
understanding of the practical problems in- 
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volved"? At the same time, it Is necessary 
to keep the law in pace witb the facts and to 
insure close cooperation between scientists 
and lawyers. The committee suggested that 
its list of legal problems should continually 
be reviewed by whatever means the General 
Assembly should deem fitting. 

Six problems were listed by the commit- 
tee as being susceptible of priority treat- 
ment. 

First, the committee came to the con- 
clusion that the satellite programs of the 
International Geophysical Year were based 
upon the premise that nations had permis- 
sion to launch such vehicles even though 
they traversed an orbit above national 
boundary lines. It was concluded, there- 
fore, that within the context of strictly 
peaceful uses, “with this practice, there 
may have been initiated the recognition 
or establishment of a generally accepted 
rule to the effect that, in principle, outer 
space is, on conditions of equality, freely 
available for exploration and use by all in 
accordance with existing or future interna- 
tional law or agreements.” ” 

Second, the problem of liability for in- 
jury or damage caused by space vehicles 
raised a number of legal questions. An- 
swers are needed to such questions as the 
type of injury and kind of conduct which 
should establish liability. Should the fact 
that damage occurred on land, in airspace, 
or in outer space be a governing factor? 
Should a launching nation be liable for un- 
limited damages? Should joint interna- 
tional projects carry with them ability that 
is joint or several? On the question of 
who will determine linbility and insure 
payment for damages, the committee con- 
sidered that study of an agreement pro- 
viding for compulsory jurisdiction of the 
International Court of Justice should be 
given priority. Also, the experience of the 
International Civil Aviation Organization 
on such matters should be analyzed to de- 
termine to what extent the Convention on 
Damage Cuused by Foreign Aircraft to Third 
Parties on the Surface could be applied to 
space vehicles. 

Third, the problem of the allocation of 
radio frequencies to space vehicles follows 
the scientific and technological evaluation 
of this Important matter, The legal com- 
mittee called attention to the fact that the 
International Telecommunication Union 18 
already qualified to function in this area, 
and that documents concerning frequencies 
for earth satellites will be considered by the 
Administrative Radio Conference of the ITU 
which opencd in Geneya on August 17, 1959, 
for meetings which are expected to last for 
several months. 

Fourth, the avoidance of interference be- 
tween space vehicles and aircraft is a prob- 
lem whose legal implications require early 
study by governments. 

Fifth, the identification and registration 
ot space yehicles and the coordination of 
launchings would necessarily imply the 
formulation of rules and regulations of vital 
Interest to the legal community. 

Sixth, the reentry and landing of space 
vehicles will crente the necessity of making 
arrangements with nations affected by the 
descent and landing. Multilateral agree- 
ments would be desirable to take care of 
situations Involving accidental landings. 
The committee also thought that the rules 
of international law which now apply to 
aircraft landing in distress might also be 
made applicable to space vehicles, 

In addition to these six top-priority prob- 
Jems, the committee analyzed a number of 
other areas which can be expected to involte 
legal measures. Omelal definitions of alr- 
space and outer space were deemed pre- 
mature at this time, and the committee be- 
loved that the probtems to which it had 
Given highest priority did not depend for 
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their solution on a legal distinction between 
these two areas in the space environment. 
It was suggested, however, that one ap- 
proach to the problem would be to establish 
the limits of airspace and outer space within 
a practicable range. Another idea which 
could be explored is use of the type of space 
activity as a basis for legal control, S 

The legal questions which might arise in 
the exploration of celestial bodies were not 
ranked with high-priority problems at this 
time, but a number of interesting suggestions 
tor meeting this situation were advanced: 
That sovereignty should not be claimed by a 
nation over celestial bodies; that such areas 
should be used solely for mankind's benefit; 
and that an international administration 
might handle such matters. 

The committee believed there was not 
much present danger in space vehicles inter- 
fering with each other, but thought this was 
a future possibility. The rules and regula- 
tions which now apply to air traffic might be 
related to space travel. 

And, finally, the committee thought that 
international legal measures might be re- 
quired to handle technological achievements, 
particularly in the case of meteorological 
satellites. 


IMPLICATIONS FOR THE LEGAL PROFESSION 


The ad hoc committee report has made a 
significant contribution toward the orderly 
development of science and law in the peace- 
ful uses of outer space, From this report 
scientists and engineers can be apprised of 
the legal problems incident to space explora- 
tion; and the legal profession has been given 
the latest scientific and technological evalua- 
tions to assist in advancing solutions to pres- 
ent and future problems. Both groups may 
profit from the description and analysis of 
the international organizations now operat- 
ing in this field and determine ways in 
which coordination can best be achieved. 

The report has delineated a rich field for 
research and analysis which can be of prac- 
tical value to the International Astronauti- 
cal Federation in considering the appoint- 
ment of committees to study the problems 
of space law. The way is also open for in- 
dividuals to contribute their thinking to the 
first historic guidelines for international co- 
operation In outer space. 

The main legal problems which might 
arise in space exploration and require study 
directed toward thelr solution have been 
identified: 

1. To what extent is the recognized in- 
ternational law of the sea and in airspace 
annlogous to the problems of outer space, 
and in what ways ls the space environment 
unique? 

2. What can we learn from the adminis- 
trative and procedural methods of existing 
intergovernmental organizations which 
might have an application to space activi- 
ties? 

3. How can it be determined whether the 
practices established and observed by the 
International Geophysical Year may have re- 
sulted in international recognition of the 
freedom of outer space for exploration under 
present and future international Jaw? 

4. What are the advantages and disadvan- 
tages of the various proposals made for the 
solution of the problem of ability for in- 
jury or damage caused by space vehicles? 

5. Should the International Court of Jus- 
tice be given compulsory jurisdiction over 
disputes between nations concerning Mabil- 
ity for damage from space vehleles? 

6. Is the experience of the International 
Civil Aviation Organization concerning sur- 
Ince damage caused by aircraft applicable 
to space vehicles? 

7. What contributions can be made by the 


legal profession to the International Tele- 
‘communication Union in dealing with tho 


probiem of allocation of radio frequencies to 
Space vehicies? 
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8. What proposals can be made for the 


‘solution of the problem of interference be- 


tween aircraft and space vehicles? 

9. What legal factors are involved in the 
identification and registration of space ve- 
hicles and the coordination of launchings, 
both for individual nations and for inter- 
national arrangements? 

10. What rules of existing international 
law might govern the legal problems which 
are likely to arise in the reentry and land- 
ing of space vehicles? What are the areas 
in which new substantive agreements be- 
tween nations may be needed? 

11. Is there a requirement in terms of na- 
tional sovereignty for differentinting be- 
tween airspace and outer space, and, if 80. 
what are the advantages and disadvantages 
of the various proposals which can be ad- 
vanced to meet this problem? 

12. What are the international legal im- 

plications of the task required for the formu- 
lation of safeguards against contamination 
of celestial bodies and the earth as a result 
of space exploration? 
' 13, What is the relation of the concepts of 
national sovereignty to the exploration and 
exploitation of outer space, and what pro- 
posals would have to be considered in ar- 
riving at a solution of the problems ine 
yolved? 

14. What legal arrangements of adminis- 
tration, regulation and control would be 
involved in meeting the problem of coordi- 
nating existing International organizations 
which have space programs or whose activi- 
ties can logically be extended to include 
space activities? 


1 Resolution 1348 (XIII), Dec. 13, 1058. 

UN. Doc, C.1/L.200/Rev. 1; adopted in 
committee I on Nov. 24, 1958, by a vote of 54 
to 9 with 18 abstentions and in plenary ses- 
sion on Dec. 13, 1958 by a vote of 53 to 9 
with 19 abstentions, 

3 Ibid. 
‘The Peaceful Uses of Outer Space.” 
United Nations Review, January 1950, pp- 

10-12, 75-79. 

U. N. Doc. A-4141, July 14, 1959, 76 p. 

*Ibid, p. 7-8. 

* Ibid., p. 10. 

*Thid., p. 14. 

*Toid., p. 16-26. 

» Thid,, p. 21. 

x Ibid., p. 42. 

* Ibid, 

12 Tbid., p. 29. 

“U.N, Doc, A/AC.98/3, June 11, 1959, 37 P+ 
U.N. Doc. A/4141, July 14, 1959, pp, 27-60, 

UN. Doc. A/AC.08/C.2/SR.1, June 3% 
1959; A/AC.98/C.2/8R2, June 30, 1059: 
A/AC 98/C.2/SR.3,. June 30, 1959; A/ A008 
C.2/SR4, July 17, 1950; A/AC,08/C.2/SR5, 
July 17. 1959; A/AC.08/C.2/1.1, June 9, 19595 
A/AC.98/2, June 12, 1959. Working papers: 
Italy A/AC.98/L.6, May 21, 1959; Mexico 
A/AC98/L8, May 30, 1959; United States 
A/AC.98/L,7, May 27, 1959. Part IIT on 
Legal Problems, Report of the Ad Hoc Com- 
mittee on the Peaceful Uses of Outer Space 
4/4141. July 14, 1959, pp. 61-70. 

“UN, Doc, A/AC.98/2, June 12, 1959, p: 1. 

"U.N. Doo. A/4141, July 14, 1959, p. 63. 

w Ibid., p. G4. 


The Fight in 1959 for Freedom of 
Information 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN E. MOSS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. Speaker, the year 
1959 saw the present administration 
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Carry secrecy to unprecedented lengths. 
Officials in the executive branch far down 
the administrative line from the Presi- 
dent Have taken it upon themselves to 
eny information requested by Congress 
and its agent, the Comptroller General. 
The denials were in violation of duly en- 
acted laws, including the Budget and 
Accounting Acts of 1921 and 1950 and the 
Mutual security authorization of 1959. 
Administration officials, with increasing 
frequency during the year, claimed a 
Privilege beyond the law to determine 
What information Congress—and there- 
fore the public and the press—shall have 
ut the operations of executive de- 
Partments and agencies. 

Congress, and the House Government 

ormation Subcommittee in particu- 

» have been challenging administra- 
tion officials to cite statutory authority 
for withholding information. In many 

deumented cases, information has been 
released after it was shown that there 
Was no authority for secrecy. Such 
Progress, slow and painstaking, has been 
recorded in reports of the House Govern* 
ment Operations Committee based on the 
5 ttee’s work. 

At the same time, however, officials, 
8 to produce statutory authority for 
1 © Secrecy they are imposing, have 

ound it handy to claim an undefined, 
—— “privilege.” Research has 

Own conclusively that such a sweeping 
Claim is recognized by neither the Con- 
stitution, the statutes, nor the courts. 

Administration officials argue that the 
Only information they withhold is ad- 
5 rind f material, consisting of “personal 
by ions.” How a document, written by 
fon aera] official as part of his official 

an be a personal matter has never 
mit explained. Nevertheless, subcom- 
mare hearings haye shown that infor- 
8 withheld from the Comptroller 
thin included blank forms and the 
pies € of contents of a report on procure- 
ent e of the Military Bea 
on Service. By no strete 
8 imagination can such material be 
den pered personal opinions to be hid- 
for 1 Tom congressional or public view 
8 that the official involved may be 
ites from expressing the truth as he 
it. The doctrine of secrecy has been 
time ded so far that the head of the In- 
ot ational Cooperation Administration 
dae. administers the foreign aid pro- 
Withhes ied that he believed he could 
old from Congress any document in 

v on of his agency. 

3 tunately, the most flagrant 
S of the claim of privilege have oc- 
when Congress has sought to ex- 
funds the efficiency in the use of tax 
in the field of defense, space re- 
050 and foreign ald ach an area of 
Importance and immense cost. 

unately, Congress served notice 

Sg year that it will no longer tolerate 

2 unbridled imposition of secrecy by 
e of satellite presidents in the 

Mut departments and agencies. 
of issn Security Appropriations Act 

used Provides that if information is re- 
for aout a foreign aid project, funds 
1 at project will be cut off automat- 
Suppo Paps the President personally 
rts the refusal and sets forth his 

s for so doing. ‘This is but a first 


&mine 
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step in the reassertion of the constitu- 
tional rights which are basic to a demo- 
cratic society and a representative form 
of government. But it does place the 
issue of secrecy squarely in the hands of 
the President. What he does about it 
will determine whether the Government 
of the United States follows the constitu- 
tional principles or whether Congress 
must take further, more drastic steps to 
prevent government in secret, 


Foote & Jenks, of Jackson, Mich., Cele- 
brate 75th Anniversary—One of Na- 
tion’s Oldest Flavor Houses 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHILIP A. HART 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. HART. Mr. President, this year 
represents the 15th anniversary of one 
of Michigan's outstanding firms, Foote 
& Jenks, Inc., of Jackson, Mich. Foote 
& Jenks was founded in 1884 and is not 
only one of Michigan's oldest manufac- 
turing concerns, but one of the Nation's 
oldest flavor houses serving the food and 
drug and beverage industries of the 
Nation. 

We in Michigan are proud of the out- 
standing long service of this firm. I ask 
unanimous consent that there should be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD 
a brief history and outline and descrip- 
tion of the work of this famous concern. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Some Earty HISTORY 

enterprising young men, Charles E. 
AR iE oparies ©. Jenks, graduate phar- 
macists from the University of Michigan, 
pooled their modest savings and opened a 
retail drug store in Jackson, Mich,, in 1884. 
This was the beginning, modest to be sure, 
but these were men of vision, restless and 
energetic, made of the stuff that forecasts 

rogress and growth. 

s They found their great interest to lte In 
the backroom, rather than behind the 
counter and it was there that they began 
the first experiments and discoveries which 
led to the existence of the present firm of 
Foote & Jenks, Inc. x 3 

usul 75 years has seen - 
eaten 2 a aren in the best American tra- 
dition of free enterprise. The founders in- 
vested their young manhood, their energy, 
and what little money they had in this small 
business. They hopefully looked beyond its 
walls. ‘They followed their noses into the 
perfume business and through it into the 
flavor field, In doing 80 they got them- 
selves into the complicated and difficult 
realm of the manufacturing business, with 
help to pay, inventory to finance, and com- 
petition to conquer. Their early struggles 
are a matter of record and the business to- 
day is a monument to their imagination, 
their ambition, and their sacrifice. 

RESEARCH BRINGS PROGRESS 

For 46 years the original building, plus a 
multiplicity of rented warehouse spaces, 
housed the firm while its stature grew 10 
times. In 1947 the business was moved into 
America’s newest and finest manufacturing 
laboratories, a spacious one-floor, day-læhted 
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brick and glass building, with its own side- 
track facility, set in beautifully landscaped 
grounds which provide space for plant addi- 
tions as wanted, 

In this building are to be found the most 
up-to-date instrumentation, automatic 
equipment, and custom-bullt machinery ex- 
isting anywhere in the flavor industry, Con- 
sistent and constant improvement of equip- 
ment is reflected in complete changes in 
tankage facilities which were once entirely 
of wood, become all glass-lined metal, then 
became wholly monel metal and, today, are 
100 percent stainless steel. 

Production machinery in the manufactur- 
ing laboratories includes high-speed colloid 
mills, homogenizers of 3,500 pounds capac- 
ity, ultrasonic emulsifying devices which 
were the first to be used for the purpose in 
America, an ion exchange water purification 
system, 10-ton refrigeration connected to 
hermetically sealed agitation chambers, 
power and gravity filtering equipment, and 
power and gravity conveyors to all ware- 
house areas. 

Production is governed by a control lab- 
oratory, the instrumentation of which is 
modern right up to the point of the newest 
chromatographic analysis devices. In this 
laboratory batch samples of every product 
are retained on file until evidence exists that 
the batch has completely passed into cus- 
tomer's food and beverage products and has 
been consumed with gusto by the American 
people. 

Development and research activities are a 
daily, monthly, yearly, and “forever must” 
in the research laboratory. Inclusion of 
ample funds for this. activity in budget 
thinking has made the company pioneers in 
the production of new flavors as well as in 
the consistent improvement in form of old 
favorites—as required by the constantly 
growing and improving industries which ' 
provide the country's foods and beverages. 

The management attitude toward constant 
change and improvement and its acceptance 
of modern methods is reflected in office op- 
erations where every department is fully 
equipped with up-to-the-minute business 
machines, including a punchcard operation 
which provides source material for elec- 
tronic integrated data processing. 


THE CORPORATE STRUCTURE ` 


The founders incorporated the business in 
1893 and established the policy of employee 
ownership and management which endures 
to this day. Ownership in the form of shares 
of stock is vested entirely among current em- 
ployees. Directors of the company are 
elected by the employees and the board of 
directors elects the officers. Individual 
length of service of employees ranges from 
1 year to 40 Fears with a current average 
tenure of 16 years, Employees share in 
profits, stock dividends, and in benefits pro- 
vided by the company in the form of group 
insurance and pension plans. 


THE OFFICERS AND DIRECTORS 


Paul W. Thurston, who was hired by 
the founders In 1919 to wash bottles, rose 
through shipping, purchasing, advertising 
and sales activities to the presidency in 1957. 
He ls the third president of the company, 
succeeding H. L. Jenks, retired in 1957 who 
in turn succeeded C. E. Foote, one of the 
founders. 

John L, Laughlin, vice president, research 
and development began in 1940 as a labora- 
tory assistant and became the corporate ofi- 
cer in charge of the department in 1957. 
He is a charter member and a director of the 
Institute of Soft Drink Technicians, a mem- 
ber of the Institute of Food Technologists 
and chairman of the research committee of 
the Flavoring Extract Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation. 

Worth Weed who became treasurer in 1956 
was employed as a salesman in 1946. He has 
served as president of the Michigan Dairy 
Boosters, president of the Michigan Allied 
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Dairy Association and long-time member cf 
the floor committee of the Dairy Industries 
Supply Association. 

Don C. Jenks; grandson of the founder, 
joined the company in 1940 and worked 
through manufacturing, laboratory, at- 
counting and purchasing to be elected secre- 
tary in 1951. He has served two terms as 
president cf the Flavoring Extract Manufac- 
turers Association and is a member of its 
board of governors. The company's officers 
are directors and the directorate is completed 
by Harry C. Devlin who was employed in 
1925 as a manufacturing assistant and be- 
came superintendent of manufacturing in 
1956, 

TWO NEW DIVISIONS 


In 1958 the Pharmaceutical Flavor Clinic, 
Division of Foote & Jenks, Inc., was formed 
with a nationally recognized pharmaceutical 
authority, Dr. Sereck H. Fox, as its consult- 
ing director. Dr. Fox Is an adviser to the 
US. Pharmacopeia, to the British Pharma- 
copeia and Is a fellow in the New York Acad- 
emy of Sciences. Specialized laboratory 
personnel work under his supervision on 
projects for the manufacturing pharmaceuti- 
cal industry in the task of making bad- 

medicines taste good—or at least ac- 
ceptable to patients of all ages. 

A wholly owned subsidiary, the Needs 
Corp., was formed in 1958 for surveying di- 
versification opportunities in both allied and 
unrelated fields. - Officers are Thurston, 
Laughlin, and Jenks with I. Z. Mathany (F. & 
J. advertising manager) and K. R. Wright, 
who is F. & J. packaging and shipping super- 
intendent, completing the Needs Corp. direc- 
torato. 

THOSE WE SERVE 


Foote & Jenks, Inc., serves the ice cream 
manufacturers, the confectioners, the bak- 
ing industry, the pharmaceutical manufac- 
turers, and the soft drink bottlers. F. & J. 
research has provided these industries with 
flavors that have long enjoyed a nationwide 
reputation for sheer excellence. 

Sales are made direct to customers in 47 
States and 26 foreign countries with contact 
maintained by a force of 14 sales and service 
representatives plus an export office In New 
York City. Presently the company has direct 
representation covering special assignments 
in Hawall, Latin America, and Europe. 
Licensed manufacturing Is done in Canada 
with a special staff contacting the trade there. 

The company's personnel take greatest 
pride in the fact that many customers have 
been served for more than 25 years, includ- 
ing 184 for more than 40 years and 27 for 
more than 50 consecutive years. Many of 
these long-time customers also boast of busi- 
ness lives consisting of 75 and more years, 


THE RAW MATERIALS 


From the spice markets of the Orient, from 
the exotic, romantic green Islands of the 
South Pacific, from far away places with 
strange sounding names come the materials 
which the F. & J. davor specialists expertly 
process and blend. The finished product en- 
ables those we serve to market products 
which bear famous brand names and enjoy- 
ing countrywide recognition for highest 


quality. 
ORCHIDS roa INDUSTRY 


Not all dinmonds are set In weddirg rings. 
Many are used by the tool and die industry 
Tor cutting purposes. Similarly, not all 
orchids go to the junior prom. The indus- 
trial orchid, botanically identified as Vanilla 
planifolia, is a tropical vine, Its flower a beau- 
tiful orchid, its fruit the vanilla bean. The 
vanilla bean has been a major import Item 
of Foote & Jenks, Inc., for 75 years. Careful 
selection and processing of the vanilla bean 
provides the delicious flavor for ice cream, 
cookies, cakes, and desserts, to mention only 
a few. The pharmaceutical industry uses 
the extract to impart good taste te medicinal 
Products, Substantial portions of the world 
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supply are grown by natives of Mexico and 
Madagascar, whose annual crop may amount 
to those beans which can be carried to the 
market in the growers’ hands. The green 
beans, similar in appearance to the catalpa 
pod, are cured by the heat of the tropical 
sun to develop the naturally deliclous aroma. 
Thousands of natives thus are required to 
provide a single ton of beans which is a batch 
size purchase for Foote & Jenks, Inc, 


OUR 75TH YEAR 


In observance of its 75th anniversary the 
firm has been honored by recognition from 
the President of Mexico and the President 
of the Malagash Republic (Madagascar) 
through their Ambassadors_in Washington, 
as well as by the American Vanilla Bean 
Association, for its activity, leadership and 
growth in the production of pure vanillas 
made from vanilla beans grown and cured 
abroad, 

Similar recognition has been tendered by 
the International Association of Ice Cream 
Manufacturers, the National Association of 
Retail Ice Cream Manufacturers, the Amer- 
ican Bottlers of Carbonated Beverages, and 
the National Confectioners Association. 
The White House is included by virtue of a 
complimentary and encouraging citation 
over the signature of Presidential Advisor 
David W. Kendall. 

LOOKING AHEAD—IN RETROSPECT 

Annually all employees meet together. to 
review the year just closed, plan for the 
future and break bread together in tradi- 
tional friendship and good will. This ail- 
hands meeting follows the annual meeting 
of stockholders at which it is always pointed 
out that all stockholders are employees and 
that most employees are stockholders. At 
the last such meeting, Thurston, the presi- 
dent, noted that in comparatively recent 
years the business had built, equipped and 
pald for its modern bulldings; had enabled 
its employees to own over a hundred thou- 
sand dollars worth of automobiles—at least 
a quarter-million dollars worth of life in- 
surance—miore than a half-million dollars 
worth of homes. He stated that dollars 
earned and spent in the birth, rearing and 
education of children—together with ex- 
penditures for the comforts which go with 
today’s high standard of living run to sums 
which may well be a matter of conjecture. 
In referring to the founders he said, “74 years 
of company history lie behind us. That 
period of time has seen the realization of 
a dream in the best American tradition of 
free enterprise. Our sound position today 
is a monument to the imagination, ambi- 
tion and sacrifice of C, E. Foote and C. C. 
Jenks who had the vision to found this com- 
pany in 1884 in trust and confidence, that 
the American competitive system would re- 
ward a closely followed policy of good goods 
and honest dealings. Time has justified 
their faith and our duty lies in the contin- 
uance of that policy to the end that our 
customers are well served and that free, 
competitive enterprise may continue to offer 
its rewards for both vision and hard work.” 


Technological Advance and Farm 
Policies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FRANK CARLSON 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 
Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, I ask 


unanimous consent to include in the 
Record a recent report made by the Na- 
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tional Planning Association on Techno- 
logical Advance and Farm Policies.” 
The National Planning Association is 
a nonprofit, nonpolitical organization, 
established in 1934, devoted to planning 
by Americans in agriculture, business, 
labor, and the professions. This report, 
presented by the Agriculture Committee, 
states that the crux of the farm policy 
problem as it has emerged in the last 
6 years is overrapid technological ad- 
vance and that farm price and income 


trends will continue to worsen unless 


producers find some acceptable means 
for balancing supplies with markets 
available at reasonably satisfactory 
prices. It is an important contribution 
to obtaining a clearer understanding of 
the complex problems which must be 
dealt with by new farm legislation at the 
earliest possible moment, 

There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

TECHNOLOGICAL ADVANCE AND FARM POLICIES 


Technical advance in agriculture has been 
of untold value to this country. We are the 
best fed of all natlons. Food is cheaper in 
relation to workers’ earnings than in any 
period of our history or in any other country 
in the world. Technical advance also has re- 
leased millions of workers from agriculture 
for productive employment in other lines of 
activity, thus making an important contribu- 
tion to our rapid growth. But farm tech- 
nical advance is now proceeding at such & 
pace that it preventa the usual supply and 
demand forces from stabilizing supplics and 
prices at reasonable levels. 

Each year for the past 6 years $1.5 billion 
to $2.5 billion of farm products have been re- 
moved from commercial markets by the Gov- 
ernment loan, storage, and surplus removal 

ms. Furthermore, there is an up- 
ward trend in there overabundant supplies, 
for in the last 2 years the amounts removed 
would have been even greater except for the 
soil bank program. Through its acreage re- 
serve features this prorgnm has idled 17 mll- 
lion acres of land formerly devoted to the 
allotment cro’ rn, cotton, wheat, rice, 
and tobacco, An additional 10 million acres 
of land formerly devoted to gencral crops 
were idled in 1958 by the conecrvation reserve 
features of the soll bank. 

An exploration of the economic relation- 
ships between technological advance and 
farm price support policies must start with 
this recent economic history. 

It is evident that if farm production were 
brought into balance with commercial mar- 
ket outlets at recent price levels, farm in- 
come would be reduced by the amount of 
these recent annual surpluses. That is, 
farmers would not receive the $1.5 to 62.5 
billion they have been getting from 
sales of products to the Government. (Gov- 
ernment payments, largely for the soil bank 
program, totaled an additional $1.1 billions 
in 1958.) 

If the supplies now diverted to Govèrn- 
ment storage and disposal, plus the poten- 
tial supplies held in check by acrenge allot- 
ments and the soil bank, were channeled 
through commercial markets, market prices 
would be much lower. Statistical analyses 
of farm prices and supply relationships in- 
dicate that farm income including Govern- 
ment payments would drop by 84 to $6 
billion. 

Farm lenders and farmers have been 
greatly confused on this, Continued loan, 
storage and surplus disposal operations. 
combiried with the acreage allotments and 
the soll bank in recent years, haye prevented 
increased supplies—equivalent to 6 to 10 
percent of annual farm output—from glut- 
ting commercial markets. 
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Tw6 items of recent history are Informe- 
tive on the subject ot price changes asso- 
ciated with moderate changes in food sup- 
Piles. Meat animal marketings on a weight 
basis were reduced 4 percent in 1958 as com- 
Pared with 1957. Most of this reduction was 
in beef cattle marketings. The demand for 
beef is less inelastic than for most livestock 
Products. However, these 4 percent smaller 
meat animal marketings (mostly beef cat- 
Ue) sold for about 16 percent higher prices 
and producers received almost 15 percent 

her gross receipts in 1958 than from the 
larger supplies in 1957. Consumers’ dispos- 
able income was approximately the same in 
both 1957 and 1958. The usual annual 
growth in demand for meat resulting from 
the upward trend in consumer incomes was 
absent in 1958 because of increased unem- 
ployment. 

Another example of the relation between 
‘Supplies and prices for foods is the frost 

to the citrus crop in Florida in the 
Winter of 1957-58. Citrus fruit and frozen 
Orange juice are products with a less inelastic 
demand than most foods, Moderate changes 
in Supplies usually have been accompanied 
moderate changes in prices. Yet, Florida 
Citrus producers who marketed 13 percent 
fruit than a year earlier because of the 
damage in 1957-58, received prices 47 
Percent higher and gross receipts 27 percent 
higher than a year earlier. 

These two items of recent economic his- 

are not conclusive. But they strongly 
Support the conclusions of economic analysts 
Who estimate that if the potential 6 to 10 per- 
cent more products had been channeled into 
Consumption through commercial markets 
in recent years, prices would haye been 15 
40 percent lower than they were. Con- 
versely, if market supplies were reduced 6 
to 10 percent, farm income from commer- 

sales would rise, by 15 to 40 percent. 
ers and farm leaders have been in- 
adequately and often erroneously informed 
the economic effects of recent price 
SUpport policies. Widespread lack of infor- 
Mation among farmers on the extent to 
Which existing price policies have prevented 
the increased output from depressing cur- 
rent farm income, prevents them from mak- 
a sound appraisal of alternative farm 

Policies, 
IMPLICATIONS OF FARM TECHNOLOGICAL 
ADVANCE 
The 


ra crix of the farm policy problem, 
8 it has emerged in the last 6 years, is that 
Utput-increasing technical advances are be- 
bine adopted at a rate which causes total farm 
for Put to increase faster than the demand 
food and fiber is expanding. Utilizing 
th a smaller crop acreage base and a 
8 labor supply, farm output in- 
8 29 percent between 1950 and 1958 
raga would have been even higher except for 
str Soll bank program and other acreage re- 
5 hee while population Increased only 
3 economles of this rapid rate of farm 
> hnological advance and its relations to 
3 Price levels all too often have been pre- 
nted to the public in a most confusing 
manner 


In the first place, most new technelogles 
Output increasing. Farmers adopt the 
prod mods in order to lower unit costs of 
in uction, but they usually expand volume 
to soiig 80. It is possible for a new method 
9 costa without expanding volume, but 
1 t has not been the case with most modern 
arm developments. 
Farm technological advances usually. are 
Ureversibie in the aggregate. Once adopted 
ey continue to be used. One reason for 
that many new technologies require 
3 capital—large investments. For ex- 
ple, new special machinery, or feed han- 
g buildings and equipment, or production 
with year-around farrowing. Once 
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the capital investment is made, the new pro- 
duction methods are continued eyen though 
prices fall, 

Another reason why technological advances 
are irreversible is the fact that they usually 
are cost reducing. Even though prices de- 
cline due to the increased yolume, the indi- 
vidual farmer makes more income (or loses 
less) by continuing the new method with 
the larger volume. Examples of such cost- 
reducing, supply-increasing advances are the 
new additives in mixed feeds, new fertilizer, 
new chemical compounds in pesticides and 
weed killer, improved strains of seed or breed- 
ing animals. 

A lack of understanding of these aspects 
of aggregate technological advance is respon- 
sible for many mistaken views with respect 
to expected shrinkage in total farm output 
under the influence of lower price levels. 
Most expansion in total farm output in re- 
cent years has been the result of technologi- 
cal advance. And, since technical advance is 
largely irreversible in the aggregate, lower 
farm prices in the short run will contribute 
little toward correcting the current imbal- 
ance in supplies in relation to available 
markets at reasonably stable prices. 

Relatively favorable farm prices and in- 
comes, the healthy financial position of most 
agricultural producers and their higher level 
of education in recent years, all have speeded 
the adoption of technical advances. An 
agricultural industry lacking capital accumu- 
lations, with inadequate credit facilities, ex- 
periencing low prices and managed by 
entrepreneurs with a low level of competence 
would have been unable to make the invest- 
ment necessary for much of the technological 
advance in recent years. 

But it is equally important to observe that 
the availability of the new technologies for 
adoption were largely the result of our scien- 
tific research and educational programs, sup- 
ported to a considerable extent by public 
funds. 


PRICE LEVEL ONLY ONE OF MANY FACTORS IN 
TECHNICAL ADVANCE 


Given the present backlog of new tech- 
nologies now available or in the testing 
stage, and given the present educational 
level and financial position of agricultural 
producers, farm output will likely continue 
to expand faster than available markets for 
an indefinite period, even though farm prod- 
uct prices decline substantially, 

The adoption of efficient multiple farrow- 
ing equipment by hog producers at present 
is not likely to be stopped by lower hog 
prices in the future. It is not likely that 
the prospects of lower milk prices will re- 
verse the upward trend in artificial insemi- 
nation of dairy cows or the trend toward 
year-round feeding of dairy cows in dry 
lots. 

Lower corn prices will not slow down the 
trend toward growing corn continuously on 
the most productive soils. Improvements in 
seed strains of hybrid grain sorghums can- 
not be stopped by low prices. 

New short-strawed strains of wheat, yleld- 
ing twice as many bushels per acre as those 
now in commercial production, are reported 
in the quality improvement stage. Even 
though wheat prices drop to feed grain 
levels, farmers will adopt these new higher 
yielding strains as soon as they become 
available. 

Some people have assumed that mod- 
erately lower farm prices would result in a 
decline in fertilizer use. Yet, technical 
studies in the Department of Agriculture 
indicate that at the levels of use of ferti- 
lzer in 1954 farmers were receiving marginal 
(additional) returns of $3 per dollar spent 
on fertilizer. With a slightly higher rate 
of fertilizer use in 1959 and somewhat lower 
farm product prices, marginal returns from 
fertilizer use may have dropped to $2.50. 
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With widespread returns from fertilizer 
use at this level there is little reason to ex- 
pect a decline in aggregate fertilizer use 
even though farm prices decline substan- 
tially. There is no reason for farmers to use 
less nitrogen on their corn until corn prices 
drop to about $.80 per bushel since the mar- 
ginal cost of the corn produced by the nitro- 
gen is probably 60 to 80 cents a bushel. 

Few developments can be predicted with 
certainty in the economic world. Such evi- 
dence as can be assessed, however; suggests 
that, because of the rapid rate of technical 
advance, recent supply, price and income 
trends will continue to worsen unless pro- 
ducers find some acceptable means for bal- 
ancing supplies with markets available at 
reasonably satisfactory prices. 

COMPETITIVE POSITION OF LARGE FARMS 

Many farm leaders believe that the larger, 
more efficient farms would be able to con- 
tinue profitable business operations even 
though all current restrictions on production 
and marketing of farm products were elim- 
inated and prices dropped accordingly. 

Under such conditions they assume total 
farm income would be lower. But they be- 
lleve that the number of farm families would 
decline faster than the decline in total farm 
income so that average farm family incomes 
might eyen be higher under these conditions 
than in recent years, 

This might occur if the rate of technologi- 
cal advance slows down. However; produc- 
tion costs on the larger farms with consid- 
erable hired labor do not appear to be sub- 
stantially lower than those on the more effi- 
clent family farms. Furthermore, the back- 
log and oncoming stream of new technologies, 
including the possibilities for further substi- 
tution of capital for labor, are so great that 
their adoption Is expected to continue to ex- 
pand output faster than markets expand. 
This too-rapid rate of output expansion, 
fueled by competitive efforts to survive un- 
der falling prices and rising costs, may well 
continue even though the number of farm 
operator families in agriculture drops by one 
half or more. 

With free competition prevailing in agri- 
culture, it is profitable for individual farms 
to adopt new technologies even though farm 
prices continue to fall. Fully as important, 
most of the resources previously committed 
to agriculture—tractors, improvements in 
land, specialized machinery and much of the 
previously committed labor—cannot shift to 
alternative employment—hence these re- 
sources continue to be used in agricultural 
production throughout their working life in 
spite of low returhs from their use. 

With these economic forces in mind, prices 
can be expected to fall faster than costs can 
be reduced even on the larger, more efficient 
farms, as well as on the smaller farms. 


THE LIMITATIONS OF MARKET EXPANSION 


Many farm and nonfarm people mistakenly 
believe that there are great possibilities for 
expanding the markets for food. There has 
been far too little critical evaluation of the 
economic possibilities of expanding profit- 
able markets for food and fiber in the Indus- 
trialized countries of the Western World, 
and far too much unfounded hope of solv- 
ing the problem ‘created by rapid technical 
advance by the traditional business prac- 
tice of expanding markets. 

In the United States, for example, con- 
sumers’ diets now contain about 30 percent 
more animal protein than in 1935-39. As 
compared with 20 years ago, consumers on 
& per capita basis are now eating 36 percent 
more animal proteins from meats, poultry, 
and fish. Per capita consumption of these 
products is 15 percent higher than 10 years 
ago, These trends show that consumers can 
and will eat more meats and other live- 
stock products, But they will do so only 
at the expense of other foods and at a sharp 
reduction in prices, 
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To solve the current feed grain-livestock 
situation by increased feeding and market- 
ing of livestock, the rate of marketing would 
have to be increased 10 to 15 percent imme- 
diately. Then marketing would have to 
increase on an annual basis at a rate equal to 
about twice the rate of population increase. 
Crop production and gains in efficiency in 
feeding livestock are both Incrensing at 
about the current rate of populution in- 
crease. Together, this means an expansion 
in livestock output twice the rate of popu- 
lation growth. Given the high current rate 
of consumption, further increases to this 
magnitude can only be achieved by selling 
the products at sharply reduced prices. 

There is wide agreement among econo- 
mists and statisticians who have studied 
recent trends that the demand for food in 
the industrialized nations of the Western 
World is increasing very slowly. It is in- 
creasing by the amount of the population 
Increase each year plus a rate equal to I0 to 
20 percent of the Increase in real per capita 
income. 

There is no evidence that increased pro- 
motional efforts in recent years have ex- 
panded the total food market in these coun- 
tries beyond its natural growth resulting 
from Increases in population and real Income 
per capita. 

LIMITATIONS OF FOOD FOR PEACE AS A SOLUTION 
TO OVERRAPID TECHNICAL ADVANCE 


In each of the past 4 years $1 to $2 billion 
of surplus agricultural products have been 
exported to needy people in other parts of 
the world under Public- Law 480. There 
is general agreement that these exports, out- 
side commercial market channels, bave been 
of great benefit to the peoples receiving them. 
There is also general agreement that pro- 
grams fo this type should be continued in 
the future. 

Some, however, believe that little good has 
been accomplished by substantial portions 
of these exports and that future programs 
should be om a more Limited and a more 
closely supervised basis. 

Others foresee immense benefits flowing 
from greatly expanded special food and fiber 
export programs in the future. They take 
the position that all our present surpluses 
could be utilized effectively in foreign eco- 
nomic aid programs. 

It appears unnecessary here to attempt a 


reconciliation of these widely different views.. 


Sufficient stocks are on hand to permit an 
expansion of Public Law 480 programs if a 
determination ia made that such an expan- 
sion is desirable. But it appears most un- 
likely that foreign economic aid programs 
could effectively use foods at the rate of 
even $2 to 64 billion a year to say nothing 
of greater quantities, 


CONCLUSIONS 


In view of the conditions outlined above, 
it Is doubtful that any farm program can 
do more than slow down the rate of increase 
in farm output and slow down the decline 
in farm prices and income. But In terms of 

perhaps that ts all that is needed, 
Technological advance lowers costs, hence 
in equity it should lower prices, Perhaps 
the most that any government policies could 
or should attempt, is a sufficient fnerease 
in the bargaining power of farmers to permit 
a sharing of technical advance between pro- 
ducers and consumers, Before even these 
limited and wholly reasonable objectives 
can be achieved. however, the current wide- 
spread mistaken diagnosis of the price prob- 
lem In agriculture must be corrected and a 
massive educational program based on the 
relevant issues must must be inaugurated. 
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The Crisis in Oatdoor Recreation 
EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HOW. CLEM MILLER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. CLEM MILLER. Mr. Speaker, 
the Outdoor Recreation Resources Re- 
view Commission—ably led by Mr, 
Laurance Rockefeller, as chairman, and 
ably guided by Mr. Francis W. Sergeant, 
as executive director—has now begun 
the critical task assigned to it by the 
last Congress. 

Under terms of the act this task 
includes: 

To inventory and evaluate the outdoor 
recreation resources and opportunities of 
the Nation and to determine the types and 
location of such resources and opportunities 
which will be required by present and future 
generations, 

To make comprehensive information and 
recommendations lending to these goals 
available to the President, the Congress, and 
the individual States. 


The Commission's report—under terms 
of the act—is not due until September 
1, 1961. Action based on its recom- 
mendations cannot be e until 
1962. Meanwhile, the squeeze on exist- 
ing outdoor recreation facilities con- 
stantly grows more acute. We have a 
serious national shortage of the first 
magnitude on our hands now. And we 
are falling further behind each year. 

One of the most respected workers in 
this vineyard is Marion Clawson, director 
of studies in land use and management 
for Resources for the Future, the non- 
profit corporation established with co- 
operation of the Ford Foundation. 

In a paper published in the March 
1959 issue of American Forests maga- 
zine, Dr. Clawson warns that we are 
working up to a grade A crisis in out- 
door recreation, “unprecedented both 
in size and character'— CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, March 23, 1959, pages A2548— 
A2551. 

He concludes that within the next 40 
years a combination of growing popula- 
tion, rising family incomes and increases 
in leisure time and travel might raise 
total demand for outdoor recreation to 
about 10 times the present level. 

He also suggests that the pressure will 
be felt digerently on the three main 
types of recreation land, with perhaps 
a fourfold rise for user-oriented areas 
like city and county parks, sixteenfold 
for such intermediate areas as Federal 
reservoirs and State parks, and as much 
as fortyfold for resource-based areas 
like the national parks and national 
forests. 

In a subsequent paper, published in 
last April’s National Forests, he lays out 
a few of the specific, immediate problems 
and suggests some of the ways they 
might be resolved. 


October 2 


Because of its pertinence and because 
of the urgency of the problem, under 
consent to extend my remarks, I include 
Dr. Clawson’s commentary in the 
Record: 

Turn Cais IN OUTDOOR RECREATION—II 

(By Marion Clawson) 


From all indications the present conges- 
tion in the national forests, National, State, 
county, and city parks, and other outdoor 
recreation areas ts not a case of temporary 
growing pains, but rather a mild taste of a 
real crisis. 

What are some of the specific, immediate 
problems growing out of the snowballing de- 
mand for outdoor recreation? What can we 
do about them? What are the prospects of 
success? 

To tackle the last question first, I believe 
that the prospective huge incresse in recrea- 
tion demand can substantially be met, 
thcugh probably not entirely, and certainly 
not altogether in ways that most of us are 
used to and would prefer. Only through 
fortunate coincidences of history and geogra- 
phy have we in this country been able to 
make such gains in population, prosperity, 
and urbanization without, until quite re- 
cently, feeling a squeeze on open space. Now 
that events have caught up with us we must 
pay the price of maturity—greater costs 
(whether borne by individual users or by cll 
the taxpayers) and greater formality in ar- 
rangements. Never again will it be as easy 
as it used to be to go outdoors and get away 
from it all. j 

Within these limitations it still should be 
possible to satisfy at least the greater part 
of the coming demand for outdoor recrea- 
tion, without too oppressive a system of reg- 
ulations, But this can’t be accomplished 
automatically by going along as we are now. 
or even by stepping up the scale of present 
efforts. Today's activities, useful as they 
are, are not only too small, but too scattered. 
The greatest need of all is for a more co- 
ordinated attack on the whoie problem of 
outdoor recreation. 

The best. way to grasp the necessity of A 
comprehensive approach is to look first at 
the varlous pieces of the total situation- 
This method may sound likea paradox. but 
it will show better than any other way that 
there is no satisfactory separate solution to 
the worst of the trouble spots. 


FROSPECTS FOR USER-ORIXNTED AREAS 


First, let us glance at the prospects for 
user-oriented recreation. aress—the city and 
county parks that are designed almost en- 
tirely for the use of peaple living quite 
nearby, usually im densely eattled commu- 
nities. There are about 750.000 acres of such 
land today. Under the standards agreed 
upon by most park specialists, about twice 
as many acres are needcd now to take care of 
present demand in anything like an adequate 
manner, Assuming n fourfold incrense in 
demand, about 5 million acres would be 
needed in the year 2000. Between 1950 and 
1955 new lands of this kind were being ace 
quired at the rate of about 20,000 ocres & 
year. Even ff this rate were to be sustain 
for the next 40 years, less than one-fifth of 
the necessury new land would have been 
acquired. 

A big jump in purchases of user-oriented 
recreation land is clearly called for, This 1s 
especially true because of the special needs 
of the fast-growlng suburbs that have sprung 
up around the built-up cores of older cities. 
Beset with pressing problems of schools and 
paving and sanitation, few of the new sub- 
urbs have done must about providing public, 
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Space for recreation. With each passing year 
the land that might be bought for parks 
Erows scarcer and more expensive. It may 
Well be that the combined acreage of city 
and county parks will not be expanded to 
5 million or even 3 million acres by the year 
2000, Suitable land In or near many of 
the older cities is simply no longer available. 
Fortunately, not all of the prospective de- 
Mand will have to be met by adding space. 
Much pressure can be taken off by additions 
and improvements in special facilities like 
Swimming pools, small children’s play- 
Brounds, baseball. diamonds, tennis courts, 
und the like, and by better scheduling and 
Supervision of play. If people are willing to 
Pay the cost—which will be considerable, 
With new land averaging perhaps several 
thousand dollars añ acre to buy and perhaps 
egual sums to improve—a combination of 
more land and improved facilities should en- 
able us to keep up pretty well with the 
demand for user-oriented recreation areas. 
INTERMEDIATE AREAS ARE MOST FLEXIBLE 


Second, there are the intermediate recrea- 
tion areas. These comprise about 9 million 
acres—5 milifon in State parks and 4 million 
used for recreation in Federal regeryolr areas. 
At least another million acres, and perhaps 
as many as 5 million, are needed now to meet 
Tully the present potential demand. (This 
is a Particularly hard estimate to hazard, 

use the national totals hide so many 
regional differences: some parts of the coun- 

haye more than enough of the inter- 
Mediate type of recreation land to fill cur- 
rent needs, while other sections are critically 
Geficient.) A demand in the year 2000 of 16 
times the present level would not bring a 
need for 16 times as much intermediate 
recreation land, which is just as well, for 

e multiplication works out in the neigh- 

Thood of 200 milion acres. But a total 
Of 70 million acres would not seem to be 
excessive, and 35 million acres would be a 
rock-bottom minimum, calling for far more 
Careful scheduling and intensive use than 
We have today. 

The chief impediment to filling the de- 
mand for this kind of public recreation land 

Cost, for the requirements of type and 

tion of acreage are not excessive. 
Although scenic beauty and other natural 
Advantages are desirable, almost any kind 
Of land win do. With the ald of a few dams 
make artificial lakes, and some plantings 
and other simple improvements, land that 
i Of low value for either agriculture or 
A linha? can be made into quite acceptable 
tes for all-day picnics, swimming, and 
ting, overnight camping, and other in- 
= mM te recreation uses, And, since there 

80 much flexibility in selecting locations, 

e actual cost of land might be only 8300 

$500 an acre, If we really want to, we 
n meet the need for intermediate recren- 
areas. 
RESOURCE-BASED LANDS WILL SUFFER MOST 
For the third category, the resource-based 
Tecreation lands, the story 18 entirely differ- 

t. Here the prospective increase in demand 

ween now and the year 2000 is the great- 
155 Perhaps as much ns 40 times the present 
r But the possibilities of increasing pres- 

t acreage are decidedly limited, because the 

of the lands of outstanding natural 
ee Ay or historical Interest nre already 
2 Hable for reercational use. (In the West 
e of the land in private ownership, in 
atonal forests, and eyen in national parks 
She identical in character and appear- 
Gera The total amount of Federal land 
ted primarily to recreation now comes 
about 40 million acres. This includes all 
lee national parks system—necarly 25 mil- 

R acres—and around 14 million neres of 

© nationa! forests (about 62,000 acres of 
0 Proved camp and picnic sites, with the 
888 studiously unimproved wilderness 

as). In addition, the remaining 165 mil- 


on 
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lion acres of national forest lands are open 
to recreationists, and are increasingly used 
for that purpose. About half of the 60 mil- 
lion visits to the national forests last year 
were to areas not formally set aside for 
recreation. 

In recent years there have been small gains 
in acreage of the national park system, and 
small net losses in total acreage of the na- 
tional forests. Any large future increase in 
either class of lands is unlikely. Even if 
there should be a substantial increase in 
Park Service funds for buying new land (the 
present figure is only $1.5 million a year), 
the net additions to resource-based recrea- 
tion land still would be a drop in the bucket, 
Whatever additions are made will probably 
be either for buying up privately owned 
pockets within present boundaries of na- 
tional parks and monuments or for acquir- 
ing some of the few miles of ocean beach 
that have thus far been overlooked in ac- 
tive private development. No matter how 
hard we try, it is difficult to see how more 
than 10 to 20 million acres can be added to 
the present total of 230 million acres of pub- 
lic land potentially available for resourca- 
based recreation. 

And this Is not all. The recreation lands 
where the increase in demand will press most 
heavily are, by reneon of their unique quali- 
ties, the very ones that will suffer most 
through overcrowding. Suppose that some- 
how it were physically possible to get 40 
times as many visitors in and out of the re- 
source-based recreation lands: long before 
that unlikely goal could be reached, the 
special attractions that draw people to the 
parks and forests would be gone. The one- 
time grandeur and quiet, the sense of being 
close to nature, would retreat in the face 
of paved roads and parking areas, trodden 
vegetation, and human bustle. And I am 
not considering here the specialized prob- 
lem of preserving truly primitive areas, which 
in itself, as every Congressman knows, is no 
mean question, with important values at 
stake on both sides. I am thinking rather 
of the lands intended for wider use. 


THE THREAT OF OVERUSE 


Defenders of the parks and forests are 
constantly on guard against the threat of 
mining, lumbering, and other commercial 
exploitation of our best-grade recreation 
lands, There has been justification for these 
fears and there still is, though not as much, 
I think, as in the past. The greatest threat 
in the future will come from the recreation- 
ists themselves. Overuse can ruin a recrea- 
tion area as thoroughly as a bulldozer, partly 
through actual physical damage (though 
there the bulldozer is more efficient) but 
mostly through destroying its capacity to 
provide intellectual and emotional experi- 
ence, Those of us whose memories run back 
30 years or so have seen how crowding has 
changed some of the Nation's best-loved rec- 
reation spots—Grand Canyon, where attend- 
ance increased 15 times between 1920 and 
1956; Yellowstone, where the gain was 18 
times; Glacier, where it was 33 times; and 
many others, What will be the effects of 
increases to 10, 20, or 40 times present levels? 

Since the resource-based lands are so 
clearly golng to bs the real trouble spot of 
the future, it might seem best to concentrate 
our planning and action on these lands and 
let the rest take care of themselves, That 
is what many people do think, and there is 
much ‘commonsense in their instinct, 
Nevertheless, it seems to me that the only 
way out of the growing dilemma is a com- 
prehensive effort that will Include all three 
categories of recreation land. 

To be sure, there are many things we can 
do about the resource-based lands them- 
selves. For example, we can undertake fur- 
ther development work on a considerable 
scale, While a comparatively few famous 
areas in the parks and forests suffer from 
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overuse, there are other potentially attrac- 
tive areas that are hardly used at all. But 
there are strict limits to this kind of expan- 
sion. There are not many sites that can be 
heavlly, used, and even they must have wide 
buffer zones of land where people are scarce. 
Furthermore, recreation is sometimes incom- 
patible with other essential uses, to which 
preference must be given in the overall pub- 
lic interest. Secondly, we can do more to 
space out use of recreation lands over the 
year instead of bunching It up in short sum- 
mer seasons, Rising interest In winter sports 
and all-weather camping already is bringing 
some improvements, but here again the pos- 
sibilities are limited. Thirdly, we can put 
top limits on attendance in the areas that 
are under the greatest pressure, either by re- 
quiring reservations in adyance or by simply 
closing the gates whenever capacity is 
reached. Defenses of this kind are probably 
inevitable for some areas, but as widespread 
policy such rationing of top-quality outdoor 
recreation would be little better than an ad- 
mission of defeat, and hence no solution at 
all. 
USE OF PRIVATE LANDS - 


Another way to ease the pressure is to 
make more recreation use of private lands. 
One hopeful sign is the way that the large 
timber-owning companies are opening areas 
to vacationists. At least 65 of these firms 
maintain at least 137 private parks. No 
doubt there are more; complete statistics 
have never been gathered. Some public 
utility companies also provide parks. More 
of this kind of thing can be expected, partly 
because of its sound public relations value 
but mostly, perhaps, because of a real sense 
of public obligation felt by owners of large 
tracts of good recreation land. But there are 
limits to such expansion; only a relatively 
few private landowners can afford such a 
sense of noblesse oblige. Most of the smaller 
owners, who hold most of the private land, 
are not In a position to provide campgrounds 
and other facilities for public use. Also, the 
person who freely offers the use of his acres 
for hunting, fishing, or other uses runs real 
risks of damage to the land or its resources. 

Does the public have a right to expect 
access without charge or for only a nominal 
fee? Perhaps ways can be devised, either 
privately or with the assistance of local or 
State governments, by which associations of 
sportsmen or other recreationists can make 
fair arrangements with groups of landowners 
for specified uses of good recreation acreage. 

Between them, these two ways of expand- 
ing recreation on private lands may be 
equivalent to adding many million acres to 
the resource-based public lands. But there 
is little chance that such gains wlll fill more 
than a minor portion of the total increase in 
recreation demand. By far the greatest pres- 
ent use of private lands is in small tracts off 
in the woods or on lake or ocean shores. 
This kind of use is becoming more and more 
expensive. Even if it did not dwindle, it 
would not meet much of the new need for 
space, for In terms of persons served per 
year it is an extremely inefficient use of 
recreation land. 

So the quest for a large-scale solution 
comes back to public land. And it is pain- 
fully clear that the measures we have men- 
tloned, though useful and necessary, won't 
be enough to do the job. 

THE COMPREHENSIVE APPROACH 


Suppose that instead of looking just at the 
resource-based public lands, we look at all 
public recreation land; then the future pros- 
pect is not nearly so gioomy. As we have 
seen, the acreage and capacity of the Inter- 
mediate recreation areas like State parks can 
be increased by just about any amount the 
American public is willing to pay for; and 
considerable expansion of user-oriented 
areas, at least in the form of county parks, is 
alco possible. If the potentialities of these 
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two types of areas are developed to the full, 
the distinctive resource-based areas will be 
freed to perform the task for which they are 
uniquely fitted, instead of also bearing, as 
they do today, much of the load that the 
user-oriented and intermediate recreation 
areas could carry. 

Most of the answer to the critical problem 
of the national parks and national forests lies 
in improving the capacity of all recreation 
lands. This ts our best hope of not being 
swamped by the rising tide of recreation de- 
mand, That is why the city and county 
parks, which usually are considered ns quite 
& separate problem of urban development, 
and the State parks, which sometimes are 
considered separately, haye received so much 
attention here. That is why, too, the com- 
prehensive approach is essential to meeting 
the outdoor recreation problem of the future. 

By the “comprehensive approach” I do not 
mean rigidly centralized planning and ad- 
ministration. Far from it. There always 
will be room for separate responsibility and 
initiative by local, State, and Federal Gov- 
ernments, and by private groups. That is 
pert of the American pattern. What I do 
mean is that the various agencies and groups 
need to be more aware of the total situation 
for outdoor recreation, and more responsive 
to it. Although in many instances—but not 
all—there is friendly cooperation between 
workers in the recreation vineyard, each of 
the many units is naturally digging in its 
own backyard, and sometimes the dirt files 
over into the neighbor's plot. The National 
Park Service, for example, must always con- 
sider its own legislative charter. So must 
the Forest Service, the Corps of Engineers, 
and other Federal agencies. The various 
State agencies must think first of their own 
electorate and legislature. Most of the pri- 
vate groups have special clienteles with par- 
ticular interests. Corporate and individual 
landowners usually have objectives which 
may be incompatible with recreation. Lost 
Opportunities are the inevitable results. 
This is too bad, for the family planning a 
vacation or weekend outing doesn’t care 
whether the facilities are provided by Fed- 
eral, State, or local governments or by pri- 
vate owners. They want to have a pleasant 
time outdoors within the limits of their 
budgets of time and money. 2 

As one example of how a better approach 
would help, let us take a look at how recrea- 
tion acreage is distributed throughout the 
country and at how the present locations 
compare with current and future patterns 
of population. Less than a quarter of the 
cities have enough nearby recreation space. 
The shortage is especially marked in the 
South. A great many States don't have 
enough Intermediate recreation areas. Here, 
too, portions of the South are in a par- 
ticularly bad way. But so also nre several 
of the Mountain States, Probably because 
they rely so heavily on the national foresta 
and national park areas. More than 80 per- 
cent of the federally owned resource-based 
areas are in the West, where only 13 percent 
of the people live. By the year 2000 there 
will have been a westward shift in popula- 
tion; although the northeast and north cen- 
tral regions will have more people, they will 
have a smalier share of the national total, 
But more important than regional shifts 18 
the prospect that most of the incrense in 
Population will be urban. Large cities from 
southern Maine to northern Virginia vin 
form an almost continuous zone of heavy 
settlement, which already has been referred 
to as a megalopolis. There will be other great 
concentrations around the Great Lakes and 
along the gulf and Pacific coasts. In a word, 
the contrasts on the population map of 2000 
will look much like those for 1950, only 
more 80. 
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More city, county, and State areas In the 
urbanized regions will not only meet in- 
creases in the present pattern of demand, 
but will also offer attractive alternatives to 
families who otherwise would have no choice 
but to strike out for more distant, resource- 
based recreation lands. More of such user- 
oriented and intermediate areas in the West 
will provide, perhaps even better than today. 
for thousands of families who use Federal 
lands because no others are available, 

There will be more and more situations in 
which development of local and intermediate 
recreation areas will be more urgently re- 
quired in the long-range, natlonwide interest 
than in the Immediate direct interest of a 
particular city, county, or State. If we are 
to keep up with growing recreation demand, 
there must be better ways of keeping the 
whole picture before even the most localized 
agencies and for encouraging local actions 
that will contribute to countrywide improve- 
ment, 

USE OF THE FEE SETTING 

Another great advantage of a comprehen- 
sive approach would come in the complit- 
cated area of fee setting. This is bound to 
be a live issue in any case, for any serious 
effort to keep up with demand for outdoor 
recreation is going to cost a lot of money 
perhaps $50 billion or more just for buying 
and impraying land between now and the 
year 2000, at the land-cost and required- 
acreage rates on user-oriented and interme- 
diate Iand suggested earlier In this article. 
Most of the money will probably continue to 
come from local, State, and Federal taxes; 
the rest—very likely an increasing propor- 
tion—will come from direct charges on users 
of recreation Iand and facilities. The basic 
problem is to reconcile two widely held 
principles that often clash in application: 
That equal recreation opportunity for all is 


a public responsibility and that direct bene-_ 


ficlaries should pay for services rendered. 
This issue is already familar, and there is 
no use in going into it here. The sense of 
puble responsibility will keep a ceiling on 
fees, though there may be some hot argu- 
ments over just where a particular ceiling 
ought to be. 

The chance to do something new will lie 
in using the scale of charges to promote 
more effective use of all outdoor recreation 
areas. This would mean setting fees with 
an eye to their general effects on recreation 
as well as on the particular area and agency 
involved. For instance, the fees for-using 
most of the top-grade, resource-based areas 
might be considerably higher than they 
are today—an average of around $25, say, 
instead of around $3. This would reduce 
the number of casual visits and leave room 
for more people with a deep love of camp- 
ing or sightseeing in remote areas. The 
more casual vacationists would be diverted to 
intermediate or user-orlented lands where 
fees were lower. Similar distinctions might 
be drawn between county and State facilt- 
ties. Another renson for giving more at- 
tention to the relation between the charges 
in different places is the increasing mobil- 
ity that will come from more cars and better 
roads. Many of the larger county and State 
parks are serving more and more people from 
outside their political boundaries. The 
only way to share the burden equitably (un- 
less a State or county deliberately sets out to 
capture tourist trade) is to get back more of 
the costs from the users, 

The comprehensive approach to outdoor 
recreation cannot, as we have already 
noted, be imposed from the top down. It 
will have to come from voluntary coopera- 
tion of all levels of government and private 
groups, The most promising forward step In 
many years was the establishment of the 
National Outdoor Reereation Resources Re- 
view Commission. Although even its broad 
charter for studies and recommendations 
excludes city recreation facilities, it in- 
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cludes all the others, a breadth of scope that 

represents a long step forward. Even more 

important, its operations and its report may 

offer suggestions for continued planning on 

a comprehensive scale. 

GOVERNMENT AGENCIES AND FUNCTIONS RELAT- 

ING TO OUTDOOR RECHEATION AREAS 
GOVERNIZENT BRANCH OR AGENCY—GENERAL _ 
FUNCTIONS 


Federal Government (1) 


Congress: Passes laws, makes appropria- 
tions, Investigates. 

President: General direction of executive 
branch. 

Department of Agriculture: Directs agricul- 
tural and forestry programs. 

Forest Service: Manages national forests. 

Department of the Interior; Directs various 
resource programs, 

National Park Service: Manages national 
park system. 

Fish and Wildlife Service: Manages Federal 
wildlife areas, 

“Bureau of Land Management: Manages 
grazing districts and public domain. 

Bureau of Reclamation: Builds: and op- 
erates rescrvoirs. 

Department of the Army: Has certain civil 
works responsibilities, 

Corps of Engineers: Plans and builds flood 
control and navigation projects. 

State governments (49) 

(Situation differs greatly among States; 
common situation described here.) 

Legislature: Passes laws, makes appropri- 


à ations, investigates, 


Governor: General supervision over execu- 
tive branch, 

Park board * or department: Manages State 
park system. 

Forestry board i or department: Manages 


State forests. 


Wildlife board‘ or department: Manages 
State wildlife refuges. 

State highway department: Manages way- 
sides and other areas along highways. 

Countics 
(About 3,000—most do not have special- 
recreation agencies.) 

Usually have some general governing 

group, often called commissioners or super- 


May have park and/or recreation depart- 
ments or officers, to manage parks (if any) 
and to direct activities on playgrounds or 
other outdoor areas. 

May manage school systems, including use 
of playgrounds for general recreation, 

Cities 


(Over 4,000 with 2,500 or more popula- 
tion—more than half have specialized recre- 
ation agencies.) 

Generally have mayor, city council, and 
sometimes appointed general manager. 

Like counties, may have park departments 
or officers, recrention directors, and school 
administration, each of which is concerned 
with management of particular outdoor rec- 
reation areas, 


May be an agency independent at the 
Governor, 


Clara Barten, of Oxford, Mass. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 
OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
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my remarks, I include therein a brilliant 
article on Clara Barton, founder of the 
American Red Cross, by the able writer 
of the Worcester Gazette editorial staff, 
Mr. Albert B. Southwick. 

Since the great Clara Barton was born 
in Oxford, Mass., in my district, it is 
Quite natural that our people should be 
Particularly proud of her immortal con- 
tributions to the cause of humanity: 
Clana BARTON AND THE AMERICAN RED Cross 

(By Albert B. Southwick) 


She was 40 years old and a politically ap- 
Pointed copy clerk in the Patent Office in 
Washington, D.C. She was physically unat- 
tractive, short and homely, She was in poor 
health and spirits. 

Thus Clara Barton on the eye of one of 
history's great careers. 

Born in North Oxford, Mass., in 1821, she 
Was trained to be a schoolteacher. She had 
to give it up at 33 because of throat trouble. 
Political finagling landed her the Patent 
Office job, where she stayed for the next 7 
years. 

Then, in April 1861, Fort Sumter fell, the 
Savage guns began to roar, the cries of the 
Wounded began to resound from the battle- 
field, and Clara Barton found her destiny. 

Some legends have no factual substance 

á them. But the Clara Barton life was 
Breater than the legend, tremendous though 
that was to become. With her devoted band 
ot volunteers, she and her wagon trains of 
Supplies, food, and bandages moved across 
the ravaged battlefields of Virginia behind 

armies, feeding the wounded, binding 
Up their bloody bodies, ministering to them 
in the hour of death, trying to keep track 
Of the nameless graves. 


GREAT EPIC 


It was one of the great epics of human 
Compassion, and it is only fitting that 
Charles Hurd's new book, “The Compact 

ry of the Red Cross," (Hawthorn, $4.95), 
Should begin with a graphic description of 

For out of that experience was born the 
rive, the dedication, the know-how and the 
determination that culminated in the es- 
tablishment of the American Red Cross in 
1881, by that same frail, indomitable little 
woman, Clara Barton. 

Controversy swirled around the beginning 
Of the Red Cross m this country, and con- 

versy has been no stranger to it ever since, 
Initial resistance to any official tieup with 

International Red Cross came from the 
traditional American feeling about en- 
tangling alliances” with anything European. 

Ut, by one means or another, Miss Barton 
and her followers gradually got their way. 

en the battleship Maine was sunk in 
Havana Harbor, Clara Barton was on the 
Scene in a few days. At 75, still frail, she 
Went ashore at Siboney, followed by a train 
Of six-mule Army wagons, to find a field full 
Of wounded, dying men. “I had not thought 

ever minke gruel again over n campfire,” 

e wrote, but she did, and once again, as 
fei 65, became “The Angel of the Battle- 

CONTROVERSIAL FIGURE 

But Miss Barton was getting old, and the 
Red Cross was facing new challenges. Her 
AUtocratic rule was challenged again and 
again after 1900, and she finally resigned in 
1905, to die in 1911 at the age of 90. Ac- 
Ading to Hurd, her exact place in Red Cross 
— is still a matter for violent contro- 

- Like many another pioneer, she clung 
too long to power and to the old way of do- 
things. But her contribution is unde- 
Niable, 
coe American Red Cross ns we know it 
W. ay was largely shaped in the First World 
ar, according to Hurd. It set up hospitals, 
Operated them, ran ambulances, fought 
Plague and starvation, dispensed 8120 mil- 
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lion—a huge sum for that time served the 
needs of refugees, built up its famed system 
of volunteers, and, in short, did a tremen- 
dous job. 

Then came the backwash. 

In February 1920, Senator John Sherman 
of Illinois attacked the Red Cross for mis- 
management and extravagance, claiming that 
it used 40 percent of its funds for salaries 
and traveling expenses. The Hearst papers 
called it a cold-blooded, highly professional- 
ized charity trust that was usurping Gov- 
ernment function. Its Russian relief pro- 
gram Inspired violent attacks from the lib- 
erals, who accused it of supporting the old 
order; and from the conservatives, who said 
it was helping the Bolsheviks. 

TWO CHARGES 


In the era of prohibition, when tobacco 
was also banned in some States, two charges 
were brought against the Red Cross. First, 
it was charged with having sold cigarettes 
to soldiers in the trenches. Second, it was 
charged with haying given away cigarettes 
thus demoralizing young American manhood. 

Such charges have been going on ever 
since. 

In World War I, the Red Cross was really 
an efficient, going organization. One of its 
supreme services during those years was the 
collection of 13,300,000 pints of blood for the 
armed services. 

Indeed it is blood, and the fractionation 
of it, that has been one of the Red Crores 
great contributions to human welfare. Its 
laboratories and funds have led the way to 
gamma globulin, serum albumin, fibrinogen 
and other blood fractions of such importance 
to medical science. 

Yet it ts the blood collection program that 
bas aroused the most recent attacks and 
controversy. The myth has spread that the 
Red Cross charges money for the blood it 
gives. Here in Hurd’s words, are the facts: 

“Red Cross blood is free, given freely by 
donors and handled as a charge paid from 
funds of national headquarters and chap- 
ters. In recent years the hospitals and 
clinics drawing upon the Red Cross blood 
banks have paid the small cost of the special 
containers in which it is packed. Hospitals 
using this blood do make regular charges for 
administering it. In too many cases, pa- 
tients have not understood that- their bilis 
in connection with blood transfusions of Red 
Cross supplies have been exclusively for sery- 
ice, not for the blood itself. 


WRONGLY CRITICIZED 


“Yet despite this continuing battle for 
understanding, the blood program has be- 
come a miracle of organization and, under 
Red Cross development, & service that would 
be difficult to duplicate otherwise.” 

These words apply to the Red Cross itself. 
Misunderstood, wrongly criticized, subject to 
human and organizational mistakes, it has 
become an essential part of our national life. 

It is fitting praise for Hurd's book to say 
that it gives an honest and appreciative pic- 
ture of this great organization, which de- 
serves the wholehearted support of every 
American, 


Analysis of the Labor-Management Re- 
porting and Disclosure Act of 1959 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. BARRY GOLDWATER 


OF ARIZONA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 

Mr, GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 


today, September 14, 1959, the President 
signed into law the new labor reform bill, 
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and in doing so substantially achieved 
his own goals in this legislative area. 

The new act, herein referred to as the 
conference report, with a few significant 
modifications, is essentially the Lan- 
drum-Griffin bill which passed the 
House on August 14, 1959. It also in- 
corporates most of the President’s rec- 
ommendations originally made by him 
shortly after the opening of the 86th 
Congress early this year, 1959. More- 
over, the President, immediately follow- 
ing the inclusion of the bill of rights for 
union members in the bill which passed 
the Senate late in April 1959, publicly 
expressed his approval of that provision, 
no similar provision having been in- 
eluded either in the President’s original 
recommendations or in the Kennedy- 
Ervin bill either as introduced or re- 
ported in the Senate. 

Again, a few days before the passage 
of the Landrum-Griffin bill in the House 
on August 14, 1959, the President, in a 
nationwide radio and television broad- 
cast, stated his support of the Landrum- 
Griffin bill, and specifically indicated 
those provisions of that bill which, in 
substance, embodied his own proposals 
and which were either totally absent or 
inadequately provided for in the meas- 
ure passed by the Senate. He had pre- 
viously criticized the latter as being a 
weak and ineffectual proposal. 

This memorandum analyzes the vari- 
ous provisions of the new labor law, and 
where appropriate, indicates those 
changes made in the original Senate 
bill—Kennedy-Ervin, S. 505—at the ini- 
tiative of Republican Members of the 
Senate, as well as those made by the 
sponsors of the Landrum-Griffin bill in 


the House. 
DEFINITIONS 


Section 3(i) defines a labor organiza- 
tion to include “any conference, general 
committee, joint or system board, or 
joint council.” 

Organizations or associations of this 
type were not defined as labor unions 
in the bill reported by the Senate Labor 
Committee to the Senate. In execu- 
tive session, I offered an amendment to 
include them which was rejected. On 
the floor, I again offered this amendment, 
which was, in substantial part, ep- 
proved. 

Failure to include such an amend- 
ment would have meant that these so- 
called intermediate labor bodies would 
have been exempted from the bill's many 
restrictions, requirements, and sanc- 
tions designed to achieve the minimum 
of necessary reform in labor unions. 
Among the organizations so exempted 
would have been the Western Conference 
of Teamsters, formerly headed ty Frank 
Brewster, one of the most corrupt and 
dishonestly run labor organizations 
among the many shocking situations re- 
vealed by the McClellan rackets com- 
mittee. 

Section 3(k) defines “secret ballot” in 
labor union voting and elections. In 
committee, I offered an amendment to 
prohibit voting by proxy; This was re- 
jected in the committee bill as reported 
but was adopted by the Senate, thus clos- 
ing a significant loophole by eliminating- 
one of the devices used by corrupt union 
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officers to perpetuate themselves in office. 

Section 3(m) defines “labor relations 
consultant.” The Senate committee re- 
jected my amendment to define this 
term, but the Senate nevertheless adopt- 
ed such an amendment. Inasmuch as 
the bill regulates the activities of these 
consultants, the failure to define them 
would have resulted in chaos, confusion, 
and endless litigation to determine pre- 
cisely who were meant to be covered by 
such regulatory provisions. 

Section 3(n) defines “officer” of a labor 
organization, The Senate bill, as re- 
ported from committee, contained no 
such definition despite the many provi- 
sions of the bill regulating and restrict- 
ing the activiites of union officers, and 
the many prohibitions and sanctions, in- 
cluding criminal ones, directed against 
them as part of the reform program. In- 
asmuch as the Supreme Court had held 
that the term “union officer” as used in 
Taft-Hartley applies only to those so 
designated in the union's constitution, 
and does not apply to those not so desig- 
nated even if they perform the func- 
tions of officers, the rejection in com- 
mittee of my amendment defining the 
term, constituted an open invitation to 
unions to evade those provisions of the 
bill expressly designed to eliminate dis- 
honesty and corruption in unions and 
among union officials. Fortunately, the 
Senate itself approved the inclusion of 
the needed definition. 

Section 3(0) defines “member” or 
“member in good standing” of a labor 
union. No such definition was in the 
bill reported to the Senate despite the 
fact that a number of its provisions re- 
ferred to “union members” or “mem- 
bers in good standing,” particularly with 
respect to the rights of union members 
to vote, run for and hold union office, and 
certain limitations on trusteeships im- 
posed by international unions on sub- 
orbinate or local labor unions. Such 
definiiton was proposed and accepted on 
the Senate floor. 

Section 3(q) defines “officer, agent, 
shop steward, or other representative” of 
a labor organization to include elected 
officials, and key administrative per- 
sonnel of unions, whether elected or 
appointed. This provision, although 
necessary to illuminate certain provisions 
of the bill, was never included in the Sen- 
ate bill at all, but was accepted in con- 
ference from the Landrum-Griffin bill. 

All of the foregoing definitions, so 
necessary to an effective labor reform 
bill, yet so inexcusably omitted at one 
stage or another of the Senate bill's prog- 
ress, are contained in the Landrum- 
Griffin bill both as introduced and as it 
passed the House, as well as in the con- 
ference report overwhelmingly approved 
by both Houses of Congress, and signed 
into law by the President. 

In the Senate Labor Committee, I 
offered an amendment to exclude from 
the coverage of the labor reform bill, 
labor unions composed of government 
employees at all levels of government. 

Inasmuch as these unions, in most in- 
stances, do not have the right to strike 
or even to compel their governmental 
employers to bargain collectively with 
them, and even more significantiy, are 
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powerless to compel employees to join 
and hence are truly voluntary associa- 
tions, I believe that they should be free 
from the regulations imposed by the new 
bill. As long as their members were free 
to resign from such unions without any 
harm or injury to themselves resulting 
therefrom, the members exercised an 
ultimate control over their officers suffi- 
cient, if properly exercised, to assure 
freedom from corruption, racketeering, 
and other abuses, 

This emendment was accepted in the 
bill as reported and both the Landrum- 
Griffin bill and the conference report 
similarly exempt government-employee 
unions. 

TITLE I—DILL OF RIGHTS OF UNION MEMBERS 


The Senate bill, as reported, contained 
no bill of rights for union members. 
These provisions were offered on the 
Senate floor by Senator MCCLELLAN, and 
adopted with some modifications. The 
Landrum-Griffin bill, as introduced and 
as passed by the House, contained such 
a bill of rights. 

Section 101(a)(1) gives every union 
member an equal right within his union 
to nominate candidates, to vote in union 
elections, to attend union meetings, and 
to participate in and vote upon the busi- 
ness of such meetings subject to reason- 
able regulation imposed by the union’s 
own governing rules. House and Senate 
provisions were the same. 

Section 101 ca) () gives union mem- 
bers the right to meet and assemble 
freely with each other, to express any of 
their views and opinions, to express their 
views at union meetings on candidates 
for union office, and on any of the busi- 
ness before the meeting subject to the 
union's established and reasonable rules 
for conducting meetings, as well as to 
the union's right to establish reasonable 
rules as to the responsibility of mem- 
bers toward their union and to prohibit 
conduct by members that would inter- 
fere with the union's carrying out its 
legal or contractual obligations. 

The Senate and House bills were 
almost identical in this respect with 
one important difference. The Senate- 
passed provision could be construed to 
limit the right of free speech by union 
members to communications made to 
other members and not to persons or 
sources outside the union, Thus, for 
example, there would have been no 
right of a union member to write a letter 
to a nonunion newspaper or publication 
criticizing the union or its officials, In 
the Landrum-Griffin House bill there 
was no such limitation on the right of 
the union members to express themselves 
freely. The conferees accepted the 
Landrum-Griffin provision. 

Section 101(a) (3) provides that union 
dues, initiation fees, and assessments 
shall not be increased except by secret 
vote of -the union members in good 
standing after reasonable notice of in- 
tention to vote on such question, or by 
majority vote of the delegates at a union 
convention following at least 30 days 
notice that such question will be voted 
on, or by majority vote of the union's 
executive or governing board in which 
case the increase shall be effective only 
until the next convention. 
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Section 101(a)(4) protects the right 
of a union member to sue in the courts 
or to initiate proceedings before admin- 
istrative agencies, even if these are 
against the union or its officials. This 
is an absolutely essential safeguard be- 
cause many union constitutions provide 
for disciplining any union member who 
sues the union or its officers. This pro- 
vision was substantially identical in both 
the Senate and House bills with this im- 
portant difference. 

The Senate bill required the union 
member to exhaust his internal union 
hearing procedures before bringing suit, 
but permitted the union to spread these 
procedures over a 6-month period. Asa 
result, a union member who wished to 
file charges of unfair labor practices 
against the union with the National 
Labor Relations Board would lose this 
protection of the bill of rights because 
the Taft-Hartley Act requires. these 
charges to be filed within 6 months of 
the commission of the alleged miscon- 
duct. I attempted on the floor to cor- 
rect this gimmick by shortening the 
waiting period of 6 months set forth in 
the bill of rights so as to preclude the 
possible loss of a union member’s right 
to go to the NLRB. This proposal was 
not accepted. 

The Landrum-Griffin bill, both as in- 
troduced and as passed, cut such wait- 
ing period to 4 months thus eliminating 
the gimmick and preserving the union 
member's rights both under the bill of 
rights and under the Taft-Hartley Act. 
The conferees accepted the provision of 
the House bill. 

On the Senate floor, however, when 
Senator McCLELLAN’s original bill of 
rights previously approved, was in the 
process of being modified, it was pro- 
posed further to limit this right of a 
union member to bring legal action to 
suits or proceedings brought by him 
which were not, directly or indirectly, 
financed, encouraged, or participated 
in—except as a party—by any employer 
or employer association, 

I objected vigorously to this sweeping 
limitation. I pointed out, for example, 
that many banks were “employers” aS 
defined in the bill, and hence that a union 
member would lose the protection of his 
right to sue if he borrowed money from 
a bank to finance his suit, or if a relative 
or close friend, who was also an em- 
ployer, helped him in his suit. 

At my urging, therefore, the Senate 
modified the limitation to apply to in- 
terested employers only, the legislative 
history making it clear that employers 
such as those in the foregoing examples 
were not included in the limitation which 
would apply only to employers who had 
a concrete interest in the litigation be- 
cause of some relationship in the union 
other than the mere connection with the 
union member bringing the suit. 

Section 101(a) (5) prohibits a union or 
its officers from in any way disciplining 
a member—except for nonpayment of 
dues—unless the member has been first, 
served with written specific charges; 
second, given a reasonable time to pre- 
pare his defense; and, third, given a full 
and fair hearing, The House and Senate 
bills were identical in this provision. 
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Section 101(b) makes null and void 
any union governing rule which is incon- 
Sistent with the bill of rights. 

Section 102 gives a union member the 
Tight to sue a union in a Federal court, 
including the right to an injunction 
peered the union, for violating his 


Section 103 preserves any. other rights 
and remedies which a union member may 
ve under any other State or Federal 
law, or before any other court or agency, 
or under any union constitution or by- 
Ws. It thus guards against the appli- 
Cation of the preemption problem in con- 
Nection with the newly granted bill of 
Tights, and preserves any broader safe- 
guards for union members which may be 
Contained in some union constitutions or 
ylaws, 

Section 104 requires unions to make 
available copies of their collective bar- 
gaming agreements to those of their 
Members who are covered by such agree- 
ments. The Secretary of Labor is given 
authority to enforce this provision by 
Civil suit in a Federal court, including 

€ securing of an injunction. 

Section 105 requires every union to in- 
Orm its members of the provisions of 
the new law. This provision developed 
from a proposal made by Senator Javits 

Committee and accepted in the bill as 
reported to the Senate. 

TITLE I—REPORTING BY UNIONS, THEIR OFFICERS 
AND EMPLOYEES, AND BY EMPLOYERS 
1. REPORTS BY UNIONS 


Section 201(a) requires every labor 
Union to adopt a constitution and bylaws 
and to file copies thereof with the Secre- 

of Labor, together with a report con- 

g all of the significant data con- 

g the structure and organization 

the union, such as names and titles of 
Officers, initiation fees, dues, work permit 
ees, other periodic member payments, 
Qualifications for membership, audits, 
diture authorization, selection of 
Officers, discipline procedures, and so 
Orth. and so forth, so as to give a com- 
piete picture as to how the union is au- 

Orized to operate in all significant fields 
ot its activity. This is substantially the 

e in both the House and Senate bills 
With these important differences. 

The House bill required every union to 
adopt a constitution and bylaws. The 
th te bill did not, despite the fact that 

ere are some unions which have 
ner constitution nor bylaws, leaving 
aed Members completely in the dark as 
á eir rights or as to the powers and 

Uthority of their union and its officers. 
© conferees adopted the House pro- 
Vision. 

In committee, I offered an amendment 

bodulring the reporting of fees to be paid 
Y transferred members which was ac- 
cepted in the bill as reported. Similarly, 

e committee accepted a minority 
thndment requiring the report to state 

© address of the union's principal office 

Well as any other address at which the 

on's books and records were kept. 
th the Landrum-Griffin bill and the 
— report contain these amend- 


che Senate bill cid not require report- 
B the fees charged by the union for 
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work permits nor the procedures for issu- 
ing thesame. These are a device where- 
by a union which cannot provide all the 
labor needed on a job permits nonunion 
employees to work, excludes them from 
membership in the union, but charges 
them for the privilege of working. Both 
the Landrum-Griffin bill and the confer- 
ence report contain this requirements. 

The Senate bill did not requiré the 
union to report periodic payments in lieu 
of dues required from nonunion em- 
ployees.. These are a device for securing 
the equivalent of union dues in States 
where compulsory union membership 
agreements are illegal, thereby attempt- 
ing to circumvent what appear to be the 
prohibitions of such State laws. Both 
the Landrum-Griffin bill and the confer- 
ence report contain this provision. 

At the insistence of the minority mem- 
bers, the Senate Labor Committee ac- 
cepted several amendments in the bill 
as reported which required the union to 
report its procedures for disciplining or 
removing union officials and for impos- 
ing fines, suspensions and expulsions of 
union members including the grounds 
upon which such disciplinary action may 
be taken, as well as any provision made 
for notice, hearings, judgment on the 
evidence, and appeal procedure. Both 
the Landrum-Griffin bill and the confer- 
ence report contain these requirements, 

The Kennedy-Ervin bill (S. 505), as 
introduced, as well as the committee bill 
reported to the Senate, merely required 
the union to report its procedures for the 
election of officers and stewards. On 
the Senate floor, this was expanded to re- 
porting its procedures for the selection 
of officers and stewards and of any rep- 
resentatives to other bodies composed 
of organizations’ representatives, with a 
specific statement of the manner in 
which each officer of the union was 
elected, appointed, or otherwise selected. 

This much more comprehensive and 
effective provision is included in both the 
Landrum-Griffin bill and the conference 
report. 

Section 201(b) requires every labor 
union to file an annual report with the 
Secretary of Labor, broken down into 
categories prescribed by the Secretary, 
showing the following information about 
the union's financial status for the pre- 
ceding year: First, assets and liabilities at 
the beginning and end of the year; sec- 
ond, receipts and their sources; third, all 
payments made to each officer, and to 
each employee who received a gross of 
more than $10,000, from the union or any 
affiliated union, or from any other local 
of the same internationals; fourth, any 
loan made to any officer, union employee 
or member aggregating more than $250, 
together with the purpose of, security for, 
and arrangement for repayment of such 
loan; fifth, any loan to any business en- 
terprise, together with its purpose, se- 
curity, and arrangement for repayment; 
and, sixth, any other disbursements and 
their purposes. 

The bill as it passed the Senate did 
not require reporting payments made by 
the international to officers, employees, 
or members of any of the affiliated locals, 
or made by a local to officers, employees, 
or members of the international with 
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which such local was affiliated. The 
Landrum-Griffin bill closed the loophole 
and the House provision was included 
in the conference report. Similarly, the 
Senate bill, as introduced—S. 505—did 
not require reporting of direct_or indi- 
rect disbursements to union officers and 
employees other than salaries and al- 
lowances. In committee this amend- 
ment was offered by members of the 
minority and accepted in the form in 
which it appeared in both the Landrum- 
Griffin bill and the conference report. 

Again, the Senate bill, as introduced— 
S. 505—although it required reporting 
of loans by unions-to union officers, em- 
ployees and members, as well as to busi- 
ness enterprises, did not require a state- 
ment of the purpose of such loans. 
Members of the minority of the Sen- 
ate Labor Committee insisted that such 
a provision be included and it was so in- 
cluded in the Senate bill as reported and 
ultimately in the Landrum-Griffin. bill, 
the Senate bill, and the conference re- 
port. 

The Kennedy-Ervin bill—S. 505—as 
introduced, required unions to report 
loans to any union officer, employee, or 
member, only if it aggregated in excess 
of $500. In committee, members of the 
minority sought to require the unions 
to report all such loans, regardless of 
amount. The issue was compromised by 
reducing the amount to $250, and that is 
the figure which appears in both the 
Landrum-Griffin bill and the confer- 
ence report. 

Section 201(c) provides that every 
labor union must make the information 
it is required to report available to all of 
its members, and gives each member a 
right to sue in a Federal court to compel 
the union to permit such member, for 
just cause, to examine “any books, rec- 
ords, and accounts necessary to verify 
such report.” The Senate bill, as re- 
ported, contained no provision of any 
kind giving union members any access 
to such basic union books, accounts, and 
records. The amendment to that effect 
which I introduced in committee was 
rejected, but was adopted by the Senate, 
substantially in its present form, when 
I renewed this amendment on the floor. 
The Landrum-Griffin bill and the con- 
ference report both contain such a pro- 
vision. 

The Senate bill, S. 505, as originally 
introduced, permitted the Secretary of 
Labor to exempt from the financial re- 
porting requirements described above, 
small unions having fewer than 200 
members and gross annual receipts of 
less than $20,000. In the opinion of 
minority members of the Senate commit- 
tee, this constituted a possible loophole 
permitting some of the most corrupt 
unions to escape the reporting require- 
ments, and thus avoid the publicity con- 
cerning their affairs which it was the 
professed purpose of the bill to achieve. 
In committee, my amendment to remove 
this permissive exemption was rejected 
and a similar amendment offered on the 
floor by Senator Case of New Jersey was 
likewise rejected. The Landrum-Griffin 
bill, contained no exemption for any 
union and the conference report is the 
same. 
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2. REPORT OF OFFICERS AND EMPLOYEES OF 
LABOR UNIONS 

Section 202(a) requires every union 
officer and nonclerical, noncustodial em- 
ployee, to file a report with the Secretary 
of Labor describing any holding or trans- 
action involving himself or his immedi- 
ate family and occurring during the pre- 
ceding year, which would constitute a 
conflict-of-interest on the part of such 
union officer or employee. No report is 
required in the absence of such a holding 
of interest or participation in any such 
transaction. 

Briefly, what must be reported are 
holdings of interest in or the receipt of 
economic benefits from employers who 
deal or might deal with such union of- 
ficial’s union, or holdings in or benefits 
from enterprises which do business with 
such union official's union. Section 
202(b) exempts from these reporting re- 
quirements any bona fide investment or 
income therefrom in securities traded 
on a national securities exchange, or 
shares in an investment company, or 
securities of a public utility holding 
company, which such securities ex- 
changes and companies are registered 
under applicable Federal law. 

These provisions of the conference re- 
port, as did the Landrum-Griffin bill, 
close a number of loopholes and correct 
a number of serious defects which were 
present at one stage or another of the 
Senate bill's progress from initial intro- 
duction to final passage. 

‘Thus, under S. 505, the Senate bill as 
introduced, the only benefit’s required to 
be reported were income from conflict- 
of-interest transactions. Under the in- 
ternal revenue laws there are a number 
of types of benefits which do not con- 
stitute income. A capital gain is not in- 
come; a genuine gift is not income; a 
prize for which no services are rendered 
is not income. To close this loophole, 
minority members in the Senate com- 
mittee secured an amendment extending 
the reporting requirement to any income 
or other benefit with monetary value, a 
provision which is in both the Landrum- 
Griffin bill and the conference report. 

Again, the original Senate bill al- 
though requiring disclosure of income 
derived from a business which buys, sells, 
or leases to the reporting official’s union 
fatled to include the language “or other- 
wise deals with” his union. An amend- 
ment to that effect by the minority was 
accepted by the Senate committee and 
is in both the Landrum-Griffin bill and 
the conference report. 

The original Senate bill required a re- 
port by a union official of a payment to 
him from an employer or an employer’s 
labor relations ccnsultant only if it was 
in return for the union official's under- 
taking to influence or affect employees in 
the exercise of their rights under Taft- 
Hartley, The minority in the Senate 
committee secured an amendment ex- 
tending the reporting requirement to any 
employer payment to a union official re- 
gardless of its objective, except for those 
Payments specifically exempted from the 
criminal prohibitions in section 302(c) 
of Taft-Hartley. This provision is in 
the Landrum-Griffin bill and the con- 
ference report, 
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Throughout this section of the bill as 
it passed the Senate there was a failure 
to include reimbursed expenses as infor- 
mation to be reported under the heading 
of “Income or Other Benefits,” as well as 
a failure to include benefits received by 
the official’s spouse or minor child in one 
of the listed conflict-of-interest situa- 
tions. These omissions were corrected 
in both the Landrum-Griffin bill and the 
conference report. 

The Senate bill, as passed, required 
these conflict-of-interest reports from 
union employees, only if their gross pay- 
ments from the union exceeded $5,000. 
This left a gaping loophole for the cor- 
rupt union official whose financial gains 
from his doubledealing activities were 
greater than what the union paid him. 
To avoid reporting, such an official 
would merely arrange for his compensa- 
tion from the union to be fixed at a figure 
of $5,000 or less, and he could then con- 
tinue to receive his ill-gotten conflict-of- 
interest gains without disclosing them 
either to his union members or to the 
public. Both in committee and on the 
Senate floor, I was unsuccessful in secur- 
ing an amendment to require all union 
officials to report these conflict-of-in- 
terest situations regardless of what the 
union paid them. The Landrum-Griffin 
bill and the conference report, however, 
both close this loophole by requiring 
these reports Without any such exemp- 
tion. 

As introduced, the Senate bill re- 
quired a report of a conflict-of-interest 
holding only if the interest was actually 
still held at the moment of reporting. 
This would have permitted a union ofi- 
cial to divest himself of such holding 
just prior to the reporting date, and 
thus, lawfully, to avoid reporting. The 
minority in the Senate committee closed 
this loophole by securing an amendment 
which required a report of an interest 
which a union official holds or has held 
during the preceding year. The Lan- 
drum-Grifan bill and the conference re- 
port achieve the same result as this Sen- 
ate committee minority amendment. 

And, finally, the Senate bill as passed, 
in granting an exemption from these 
confiict-of-interest reporting require- 
ments with respect to the types of secu- 
ritles or shares described above, used 
language which would have granted the 
exemption to a union official who re- 
ceived his “benefit with monetary value” 
from the employer in the form of such 
securities or shares. Thus, under the 
Senate bill's language, if an employer 
had paid off a union official with whose 
union he was bargaining ty giving him 
$10,000 in General Motors stock, this 
would not need to have been reported. 
The Landrum-Griffin bill, as well as the 
conference report, limited this exemp- 
tion to bona fide investments made by 
the union official in such securities or 
Shares, and thereby required reporting 
of any payoff regardless of the form it 
takes. 

3. REPORT OF EMPLOYERS 

Section 203(a) requires employers to 
report annually to the Secretary of La- 
bor the terms, details, and identity of 
the parties involved, of any of the fol- 
lowing payments or transactions, made 
by him during the preceding year: 
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First. Any payment or loan, direct or 
indirect, of anything of value—including 
expenses—or any promise or agreement 
to pay or lend, to any labor union or labor 
union official or employee, except pay- 
ments or loans exempted under section 
302(c) of Taft-Hartley or made by en- 
terprises whose business consists 
making loans and payments such as 
banks, insurance companies, et cetera; 

Second. Any payment including ex- 
penses to any of his employees to get 
them to persuade other employees in the 
exercise of their union organizing or 
collective bargaining rights unless the 
latter employees are informed simul- 
taneously or previously that such pay- 
ments are made; 

Third. Any expenditure an object of 
which is to violate the Taft-Hartley Act 
by interfering with, restraining or co- 
ercing employees in the exercise of their 
union organizing and bargaining rights 
under that act; 

Fourth. Any expenditure an object of 
which is to obtain information about the 
activities of a union or of employees in 
connection with a labor dispute involv- 
in the employer unless the information 
is to be used solely in an administrative 
or arbitration proceeding or in a civil or 
criminal court case; 

Fifth. Any agreement or arrangement 
with a labor relations consultant who is 
not a regular officer, supervisor or em- 
ployee of the employer, under which the 
consultant. undertakes, directly or indi- 
rectly, to persuade employces in the ex- 
ercise of their union organizing or bar- 
gaining rights, or to supply the employer 
with information about the activities of 
a union or of employees in connection 
with a labor dispute involving the em- 
ployer unless the information is to be 
used solely in an administrative or arbi- 
tration proceeding or in a civil or crimi- 
nal court case; 

Sixth. Any payment—including ex- 
penses—pursuant to such agreement or 
arrangement with a labor relations con- 
sultant. 

There was one basic difference be- 
tween the House-passed Landrum-Grif- 
fin bill and the Senate-passed bill in 
connection with the employer reporting 
requirements. Under the Senate bill the 
employer was required to report any 
payment or expenditure or any arrange- 
ment with a labor relations consultant 
an object of which was to persuade em- 
ployees in conection with the exercise 
of their union organizing and collective 
bargaining rights even if such payment 
was completely within the law. Under 
the House-passed Landrum-Griffin bill. 
reports from employers with respect to 
expenditures in connection with em- 
ployees’ rights, were required only 
such expenditures were designed to in- 
terfere with, restrain and coerce em- 
ployees in violation of the Taft-Hartley 
Act. 2 
In conference, a compromise was 
reached. As indicated above, the em- 
ployer, under the conference report. 
must report such expenditures only if an 
object is interference, restraint, or coer- 
cion, except where he gives something of 
value to any of his employees in order to 
get them to persuade other employees 
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With respect to their union. organizing 
and collective bargaining rights. This 
of payment constitutes interference 
in violation of the Taft-Hartley Act, but 
€ven so, need not. be reported if dis- 
Closed to the employees being persuaded. 
As will be shown below, the requirement 
to report expenditures designed merely 
persuade, as provided in the Senate 
Is retained with respect to arrange- 
Ment with and activities by labor rela- 
tions consultants. 

Several other changes were accepted 
by the Senate conferees at the insist- 
ence of the House conferees in connec- 
tion with the employer reporting re- 
Quirements. Thus, the Senate bill re- 
Quired reporting by both employers and 

bor relations consultants of expendi- 
tures for information about activities 

employees and unions in connection 
With a labor dispute. The House con- 
ferees, supported by the minority of 
the Senate conferees, secured an amend- 
Ment limiting this reporting require- 
Ment to a dispute in which the report- 
ing employer himself was involved, and 
not to labor disputes in general as pro- 
ridea in the Senate bill. The Senate 
ill, through the same process, was also 
ed by broadening its exemption 
from reporting expenditures for infor- 
bien to be used in administrative, ar- 
tration and civil judicial proceedings 
exempt information to be used in 
1 l] proceedings. Thus, if the un- 
on, any of its members, or any of the 
employees, engage in criminal acts in a 
dispute—violence on a picket line, 
or example—the employer need not re- 
more any money he spends to secure evi- 
ence of such criminal conduct, if his 
is to submit the same to the 
Public prosecutor for use in a criminal 
_Proceedin 


g: i, 
inoection 203(b) sets forth the report- 
P S requirements for labor relations 
son ultants. It provides that any per- 

n who pursuant to an agreement or 
taken gement with an employer under- 
th es to first, persuade employees as to 

© exercise of their rights to engage in 
15 on organizing and collective bargain- 

g activities; or, second, furnish an em- 
tivitic, with information about the ac- 
hec es of employees or a union in con- 

tion with a labor dispute involving 
© employer with whom he has the 
1 ement or arrangement, must do the 
owing: 
wie File a report with the Secretary 
ment 30 days of entering into the agree- 
or arrangement giving all the de- 
concerning it. 
ta cond. File annually with the Secre- 
coef for the preceding fiscal year if he 
elved any payments pursuant to the 
tin, cement or arrangement, a report set- 

E forth all receipts from all employ- 
of labo the sources thereof, on account 
Well r relations advice or services, as 

&S any disbursements and their pur- 
» In connection with such services, 
as brok information shall be set forth 
b en down into categories prescribed 

8 © Secretary, 
the cton 203 (0 exempts from all of 

employer and consultant reporting 
Tements any information with re- 


Spe. 
Dect to Services in advising employers 
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or agreeing to represent them before any 
court, administrative agency, or arbitra- 
tor, or agreeing to engage in collective 
bargaining or negotiate a collective bar- 
gaining contract in behalf of the em- 
ployer. 

Under section 203(d), no employer or 
consultant reports need be filed unless 
the specific circumstances set forth above 
are present. > 

Under section 203(e), as indicated 
above, none of the reporting require- 
ments are applicable where the services 
are rendered by a regular officer, super- 
visor, or employee of the employer. 

Section 203(f) preserves the rights of 
free speech and communication which 
are protected by section 8(c), the exist- 
ing free speech section of title I of the 
Taft-Hartley Act. This specific safe- 
guard was not in the Senate bill, but 
was accepted by the conferees just as 
it appeared in the Landrum-Griffin bill. 

Section 203(g) defines “interfere with, 
restrain or coerce” as used in the em- 
ployer and consultant reporting provi- 
sions to mean an unfair labor practice 
committed by an employer in violation of 
section 8(a) of title I of the Taft-Hartley 
Act. This, too, was taken by the con- 
fereés from the Landrum-Griffin bill. 
ATTORNEY-CLIENT COMMUNICATIONS EXEMPTED 


Section 204 exempts an attorney in 
good standing in any State from report- 
ing any information which was lawfully 
given to him by any of his clients in the 
course of a legitimate attorney-client re- 
lationship. 

The Kennedy-Ervin bill (S. 505), as 
introduced, contained no exemption for 
the confidential communications made 
by a client to his attorney. In commit- 
tee, I offered an amendment to that effect 
which was rejected. I renewed this 
amendment on the Senate floor and it 
was there agreed to. Such exemption is 
included in both the Landrum-Griffin 
bill and the conference report. 

REPORTS MADE PUBLIC INFORMATION 


Section 205(a) makes all the reports 
filed with the Secretary public informa- 
tion and authorizes the Secretary to 
publish any of the information so ob- 
tained, to use it for statistical and re- 
search purposes, and to publish studies 
and analyses based on such information. 

Section 205(b) directs the Secretary to 
issue regulations for the examination, by 
any person who requests it, of such infor- 
mation. 

Section 205(c) directs the Secretary to 
issue regulations providing for the sale, 
at cost, of copies of such reports. He is 
also directed to furnish such copies free 
of charge to appropriate authorized 
State agencies. Any person who has 
filed a report under the act need not file 
a similar report or furnish the same in- 
formation under any State law if he gives 
the State agency a copy of his report 
filed with the Secretary. 

The Senate bill, as introduced, did not 
authorize the Secretary to make conflict- 
of-interest reports ayailable to State 
agencies. An amendment offered in the 
committee by the minority members, 
closed this loophole and it remains closed 
in the conference report, as it did in the 
Landrum-Griffin bill. 
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Section 206 requires every person who 
must file one of the above reports to 
maintain records which will furnish 
enough detailed and necessary basic in- 
formation to verify, explain, clarify or 
check the accuracy and completeness of 
such reports, including, but not limited 
to vouchers, worksheets, receipts, and 
applicable resolutions. These records 
must be kept available for examination 
for at least 5 years after the filing of the 
reports to which they pertain. 

The Kennedy-Ervin bill (S. 505), as 
introduced, did not require the making 
and preservation of these basic records 
with respect to conflict-of-interest re- 
ports by union officials. The minority 
members in committee succeeded in ex- 
tending the requirement to these latter 
reports as well and the bill, as reported 
to the Senate, so provided. The confer- 
ence report retains this essential safe- 
guard as did the Landrum-Griffin bill. 

The Senate bill as passed merely re- 
quired the preservation of these basic 
records under conditions and for periods 
of time prescribed by the Secretary. 
The Landrum-Griffin bill, as well as the 
conference report, eliminate this discre- 
tionary authority of the Secretary and 
lay down a flat and unequivocal order, 
which permits of no exceptions, that they 
be kept available for at least 5 years. 
The 5-year period coincides with the 
length of the statute of limitations for 
criminally prosecuting acts of perjury 
under Federal law. 

EFFECTIVE DATE 


Section 207 sets forth the effective 
dates on which the foregoing reports 
must be filed with the Secretary. 

RULES AND REGULATIONS 


Section 208 authorizes the Secretary to 
issue rules and regulations prescribing 
the form in which the reports must be 
filed and such other reasonable rules 
and regulations—including rules requir- 
ing reports on trusts in which a union is 
interested—as he finds necessary to pre- 
vent circumvention of the reporting re- 
quirements. The Secretary is also di- 
rected to prescribe by general rule—and 
not on a case-by-case basis—simplified 
reports for unions and employers if he 
finds that because of their size—which 
actually means their lack of size—a de- 
tailed, regular report would be unduly 
burdensome. Once granted, he may re- 
voke this permission to use a simplified 
report only if, after investigation, due 
notice, and an opportunity for a hearing, 
he decides that the reporting require- 
ments are being or may be circumvented 
through the use of the simplified report. 

The Senate bill as introduced (S. 505) 
authorized the Secretary to permit the 
use of simplified reports without any 
limitation as to size. This would have 
given the Secretary power to permit 
even very large employers and unions to 
use the simplified reports and thus to 
evade the detailed publicity about their 
financial affairs which it was the pro- 
fessed purpose of the legislation to 
achieve in order to cure the evils and 
abuses revealed by the McClellan com- 


mittee, 
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The minority in the Senate committee 
secured the amendment limiting the use 
of simplified reports to small employers 
and unions, thus plugging a dangerous 
loophole, and both the Landrum-Griffin 
bill and the conference report contain 
the same limitation. 

The Senate bill contained a provision 
authorizing the Secretary to exempt 
from the reporting requirements for un- 
limited periods of time any union “or 
class thereof temporarily convened 
either for the sole purpose of negotiating 
a labor agreement or for carrying out 
educational activity.” 

In the discussions concerning this ex- 
emption which took place in the Senate 
committee, it was never quite clear as to 
precisely what types of organization 
were intended to be included in this ex- 
emption. No realistic concrete example 
of such an organization was ever pre- 
cisely described. The Landrum-Griffin 
bill contained no similar exemption, and 
a majority of the conferees, concerned 
that this provision might afford a loop- 
hole through which some unions might 
evade the reporting requirements of the 
bill, refused to include itiin the confer- 
ence report. 

CRIMINAL PROVISIONS 


Section 209(a) makes it a misde- 
meanor punishable by imprisonment and 
fine up to $10,000 and 1 year, for any 
person who willfully violates the provi- 
sions of title II, that is, primarily the re- 
porting requirements. 

Section 209(b) makes it a similar mis- 
demeanor for any person knowingly to 
make a false statement of a material fact 
or fail to disclose a material fact in any 
document, report, or other information 
required under title II. 

Section 209(c) makes it a similar mis- 
demeanor for any person willfully to 
make a false entry in or to conceal, 
withhold, or destroy any books, records, 
reports, or statements required to be 
kept under title I. The Kennedy-Ervin 
bill (S. 905) as introduced omitted the 
words “conceal” and “withhold” and 
merely prohibited “destroying” any 
books, records, and so forth. In com- 
mittee, I offercd the amendment insert- 
ing the words “conceal” and “withhold” 
which was accepted, thus closing an ob- 
vious loophole. The Landrum-Grifiin 
bill and the conference report both in- 
clude this amendment. 

Section 209(d) provides that each in- 
dividual who is required to sign a union 
report under section 201 or an employer 
and consultant report under section 203, 
shall be personally responsible for the 
filing of such reports and for any state- 
ment contained therein which he knows 
to be false. This means that where the 
union or the employer, as such, are re- 
quired to file reports, the officials who 
are required to sign these reports in be- 
half of the union or employer, as agents 
or representatives thereof, are just as 
responsible for both the filing and the 
truth of the reports, as are the princi- 
pals in whose behalf they sign. The 
penalties imposed on the principals for 
noncompliance, are equally applicable 
to these officials. 
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CIVIL ENFORCEMENT 


Section 210 provides that whenever it 
shall appear that any person has vio- 
lated or is about to violate title H 
which means primarily the reporting re- 
quirements—the Secretary may bring a 
civil action in a Federal district court 
for appropriate relief including injunc- 
tions. This means, among other things, 
that where there has been a failure to 
comply with these reporting require- 
ments, the Secretary, through a judicial 
action, can compel such compliance even 
though it may not be possible to secure 
a criminal conviction for such noncom- 
pliance. And it should be emphasized 
that in invoking this remedy, the Secre- 
tary need not wait until a violation has 
occurred, but may initiate it even when 
it appears that no violation has as yet 
taken place but that it may occur. 
Hence this particular provision, if prop- 
erly administered, provides the strongest 
possible guarantee that the reporting re- 
quirements of the bill will not be cir- 
cumvented or violated. 

The Kennedy-Ervin bill (S. 505) as 
introduced, contained no provision of 
any kind giving the Secretary this au- 
thority so essential to the effective en- 
forcement of the bill's reporting require- 
ments. In committee, at my urging, such 
an amendment was accepted and in- 
cluded in the Senate bill as reported. It 
is in the Landrum-Griffin bill as well as 
in the conference report. 

TITLE IlIl—TRUSTEESHIPS 


Section 301(a) requires every labor 
union—usually an international—which 
imposes a trusteeship on a subordinate 
union—usually a local—to file with the 
Secretary within 30 days, and twice a 
year thereafter, a report signed by the 
international president and treasurer, 
and the designated trustee, containing 
first, name and address of the trusteed 
local; second, the date the trusteeship 
was established; third, the reasons for es- 
tablishing or continuing the trusteeship; 
and, fourth, the nature and extent of 
the participation by the members of 
the trusteed local in the selection of 
delegates to conventions or other policy- 
making bodies, as well as in the election 
of the international’s officers. The 
initial report must also include a com- 
plete account of the financial condition 
of the trusteed local at the time the 
trusteeship was imposed. During the 
life of a trusteeship, the international 
must file, on behalf of and concerning 
the trusteed local, the annual financial 
report required of all unions under sec- 
tion 201(b), signed by the president and 
treasurer of the international. 

The Kennedy-Ervin bill (S. 505) as 
originally introduced, did not require 
the trustee designated by the interna- 
tional to sign the above report. In 
committee, Senator Prouty offered an 
amendment to that effect which was 
accepted. It appears in the Landrum- 
Griffin bill and the conference report 
as well. 

The Senate bill did not contain the 
provision requiring the international, 
during the life of the trusteeship, to file 
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on behalf of the trusteed local the an- 
nual financial reports required of all 
labor unions, and hence provided a loop. 
hole which both the Landrum-Griffin 
bill and the conference report have 
plugged effectively. Moreover, the Sen- 
ate bill's provision allegedly requiring 
unions to keep and preserve the basic 
records and documents on which the 
trusteeship reports are based was am- 
biguous and could have been construed 
as not requiring such keeping and pres- 
ervation. The Landrum-Griffin bill and 
the conference report make this require- 
ment unmistakably clear. 

Again, as indicated above, the Senate 
bill, as passed, failed to make applicable 
to these trusteeship reports, the provi- 
sion described—section 210—authorizing 
the Secretary to bring suit in a Federal 
court for injunctive as well as other re- 
lief, to compel compliance where there 
is a violation or threatened violation of 
the reporting requirements of the bill. 
The Landrum-Griffin bill and the con- 
ference report remedy this defect. 

And finaly, the Kennedy-Ervin bill (S. 
505), as introduced, made no provisions 
for access by union members to the basic 
books and records from which the trus- 
teeship reports were prepared, thus ren- 
dering it extremely difficult, if not im- 
possible, for the union members to apply 
some reliable check to the truth and ac- 
curacy of the reports. In committee, I 
offered an amendment to this effect 
which was rejected. I again offered it 
on the Senate floor where it was agreed 
to. A similar provision is contained in 
both the Landrum-Griffin bill and the 
conference report. 

Section 301(c) makes it a misdemeanor 
punishable by fine and imprisonment up 
to $10,000 and 1 year for any person will- 
fully to violate section 301, which means 
primarily the trusteeship reporting re- 
quirements. 

Section 301(d) similarly makes it a 
misdemeanor for any person knowingly 
to make a false statement of a material 
fact or fail to disclose a material fact in 
any required trusteeship report, or will- 
fully to make any false entry in or with- 
hold, conceal, or destroy any documents, 
books, records, and so forth, upon which 
such report is based. 

The Senate bill, as passed, failed to 
include the prohibition against making 
a false entry in such basic books or 
records, This left a gaping loophole for 
frustrating the object of this part of the 
bill—accurate public disclosure of the 
essential factors connected with a trus- 
teeship. This loophole is closed both in 
the Landrum-Griffin bill and the con- 
ference report. 

Section 301(e) like the corresponding 
provision in title II dealing with finan- 
cial reporting of unions, described above, 
makes personally responsible for filing 
trusteeship reports and for knowingly 
false statements contained therein, each 
individual who is required under the 
bill to sign such report in behalf and as 
the agent or representative of the in- 
ternational union from whom such re- 
port is required. 
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PURPOSES FOR WHICH A TRUSTEESHIP MAY BE 
ESTABLISHED 

Section 302 requires unions—usually 
international—to impose trusteeships 
Over subordinate unions—usually lo- 
cals—only in accordance with the con- 
stitution and by-laws of the international 
and for the following purposes only, re- 
gardless of inconsistent provisions in 
such constitution or bylaws: First, to 
Correct corruption or financial malprac- 
tice; second, to assure the carrying out 
Of collective bargaining agreements or 
Other duties of a bargaining representa- 
tive; third, to restore democratic pro- 
Cedures; or, fourth, otherwise to carry 
out the legitimate objects of the inter- 
National. 

The Senate bill, as passed, imposed 
these limitations for imposing trustee- 
Ships only on national or international 
Unions, by which it is true, they are 
Usually imposed. However, it is possible 
that a trusteeship may be imposed by a 
labor organization other than a national 
or international union, and the Lan- 

-Griffin bill uses language broad 
enough to encompass every trusteeship 
imposed by one union over a subordi- 
Nate body. The conference accepted the 
Provision of the Landrum-Griffin bill. 
UNLAWFUL ACTS RELATING TO LABOR ORGANI- 

ZATION UNDER TRUSTEESHIP 

Sections 303(a) makes it unlawful 
during a trusteeship; first, in any con- 
vention or election of international ofi- 
ders to count the votes of delegates from 
the trusteed subordinate union—or lo- 
cal—unless the delegates were chosen in 
a secret ballot election in which all the 
Members in good standing of the 
trusteed local were eligible to partici- 
Date; or, second, to transfer to the inter- 
national any current receipts or other 
funds of the trusteed local except the 
normal per capita tax and assessments. 
Upon the bona fide dissolution of any 

bor union its assets may be distributed 

accordance with its constitution and 
bylaws. 

Section 303(b) makes it a misdemean- 
or, punishable by not more than a 
$10,000 fine and a year in prison, for 
anyone willfully to violate the preceding 
Subsection 303(a). 

ENFORCEMENT 


Section 304(a) provides that upon the 
Written complaint of any member of a 
teed local charging that the inter- 
National has violated any provision of 
Section 302 which prescribes the condi- 
ions under which and the purposes for 
Which a trusteeship may be imposed or 
€ provisions of section 303 dealing 
th voting rights and the selection of 
Convention or other delegates in a 
of teed local as well as the safeguarding 
x its receipts and other funds, the Sec- 
hairy of Labor must investigate and if 
5 finds probable cause to believe that 
uch violation has not been remedied, he 
Must, without identifying the complain- 
Fed union member, bring a suit in a 
z ee district court for appropriate 
th ef, including injunctions, to remedy 
e violation. 
Member of a trusteed local or 
such local itself, if they are affected by 
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such violations, may sue in a Federal 
district court for similar relief. 

It should be noted that these two types 
of civil action are not applicable to vio- 
lations of .section 301 which requires 
trusteeship reports to be filed with the 
Secretary. These latter violations, as 
indicated above, are punishable through 
criminal prosecution and subject to a 


_civil suit, brought by the Secretary at 


his own discretion, under section 210, 

The Senate passed bill, unlike the 
Landrum-Griffin bill, failed to permit 
members of a trusteed local or such local 
itself to bring a suit. The conferees 
adopted the provision of the Landrum- 
Griffin bill. 

Section 304(b) provides that the civil 
suits for violation of sections 302 or 303 
may be brought, first, in the district 
where the international has its principal 
office; or, second, in any district in which 
the authorized officials of the interna- 
tional are conducting the affairs of the 
trusteeship. 

Section 304(c) provides that a trustee- 
ship validly established in conformity 
with sections 302 or 303, and authorized 
or ratified by the executive board or other 
constitutional governing body of the in- 
ternational, shall be presumed valid and 
not subject to attack for 18 months ex- 
cept upon clear and convincing proof 
that the trusteeship was not established 
or is not being maintained, in good faith, 
for one of the four allowable purposes set 
forth in section 302. After the first 18 
months, the trusteeship is presumed in- 
valid in any such civil court action and 
the court must order it discontinued un- 
less the international shows by clear and 
convincing proof that the trusteeship is 
still needed in order to achieve one of 
the four allowable purposes set forth in 
section 302. It should be noted that a 
trusteeship cannot be dissolved for a vio- 
lation of the provisions of section 303 
dealing with violations of voting rights, 
selection of delegates, and the use of 
the trusteed local's funds. These viola- 
tions can be remedied by the civil court 


- actions previously described, but they do 


not affect the continuance or bring about 
the discontinuance of the trusteeship. 

The Senate-passed bill did not provide 
for termination of the trusteeship upon 
proof that although properly established, 
the trusteeship was not being maintained 
for one of the four allowable purposes 
in section 302. Thus, a trusteeship val- 
idly established to restore democratic 
procedures in the trusteed local, one of 
the four allowable purposes, might con- 
tinue to be maintained after this purpose 
had been achieved, for a purpose other 
than one of the allowable four. Unden 
the Senate bill, none of the provisions 
permitted any action for terminating 
such trusteeship inasmuch as it had been 
validly established in the first place. ‘The 
Landrum-Griffin bill corrected this de- 
fect and the conferees accepted the pro- 
visions of the Landrum-Grifiin bill. 

REPORT TO CONGRESS 

Section 305 requires the Secretary to 
submit to Congress 3 years after the bill 
become law, a report on how the trus- 
teeship title has operated. 
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COMPLAINT BY SECRETARY 


Section 306 provides that any of the 
rights and remedies granted by the trus- 
teeship title are in addition to any other 
rights or remedies under any other pro- 
visions of Federal or State law. In 
other words, there is no Federal preemp- 
tion under this title, except that once the 
Secretary of Labor files a complaint in a 
Federal court alleging a violation of any 
provisions of the trusteeship title, the 
jurisdiction of the Federal court becomes 
exclusive—all other rights and remedies 
are preempted—and any final judgment 
of such court is res adjudicata, that is, 
conclusive and binding on every other 
court. z 

TITLE IV—ELECTIONS 
TERMS OF OFFICE; ELECTION PROCEDURES 


Section 401(a) requires every national 
or international labor union except a 
parent federation like the AFL-CIO it- 
self, to elect its officers at least once every 
5 years by secret ballots cast by its mem- 
bers in good standing or at a convention 
of delegates chosen by secret ballot. 

The Senate bill, as passed, applied this 
requirement solely to the officers named 
in the union constitution. As a result, 
other officials, not so named, but author- 
ized to perform the functions of officers 
and thus falling within the definition 
of “officer” in the bill, could be elected 
at intervals greater than 5 years, there- 
by defeating one of the indispensable ob- 
jectives of reform legislation, to wit, an 
opportunity to compel rotation in office 
thereby enabling the membership to get 
rid of an undesirable incumbent officer 


and replace him with one whom they 


prefer. 

The Landrum-Griffin bill closes this 
loophole by requiring all national or in- 
ternational officers—eas defined in the 
bill—to be selected at least once every 5 
years. The conferees accepted the 
Landrum-Griffin bill provision. 

Section 401(b) requires that local 
union officers be chosen at least once 
every 3 years by secret ballots cast by its 
members in good standing. The Senate 
bill contained the same loophole with 
respect to these local officers as it did in 
connection with the election of interna- 
tional and national officers, as described 
above, and was similarly corrected by 
the conferees in accepting the Landrum- 
Griffin bill provision. 

Section 401(c) provides that every 
union, except a parent federation like 
the AFL-CIO, has a duty, enforcible 
by a suit in a Federal court brought by 
any bona fide candidate for office in such 
union, to comply with all reasonable re- 
quests of any candidate to distribute by 
mail or otherwise at the candidate's ex- 
pense, campaign literature in aid of his 
candidacy to all the union's members in 
good standing, and to refrain from dis- 
criminating in favor of or against any 
candidate with respect to the use of its 
membership lists; and, whenever the 
union or its officers authorize such dis- 
tribution on behalf of any candidate or 
of the union itself, it must make similar 
distribution at the request of any other 
bona fide candidate, with equal treat- 
ment as to the expense thereof. 
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Every bona fide candidate has the 
right, once within 30 days before the 
election, to inspect a list containing the 
names and addresses of all the union's 
members who are covered by a compul- 
sory union membership collective bar- 
gaining agreement, which list must be 
kept at the union’s principal office by a 
designated oficial. The union must es- 
tablish adequate safeguards to insure a 
fair election, including, but not limited 
to, the right of any candidate to haye an 
observer at the polls and at the counting 
of the ballots. 

Under the Senate bill, contrary to the 
Landrum-Griffin bill, these safeguards, 
designed to insure both equal treatment 
for all candidates for union office and 
fair union elections, were applicable only 
to elections for local union office and not 
to the elections of national or interna- 
tional union. officers: The conferees 
closed this loophole by adopting the 
Landrum-Griffin approach. 

The Kennedy-Ervin bill (S. 505), as 
introduced, contained no provisions 
guaranteeing equal treatment of bona 
fide candidates for union office, thus 
leaving every advantage in the hands 
of the incumbent union officers. Thus, 
it would have done nothing to correct 
the conditions, so prevalent in many 
unions, which permit the incumbent offi- 
cers to perpetuate themselves in office 
indefinitely. In committee, minority 
members offered an amendment which 
required equal opportunity for all candi- 
dates with respect to the use of the mem- 
bership lists for transmitting campaign 
literature as well as the requirement per- 
mitting all candidates to have observers 
at both the casting and counting of the 
ballots. This amendment was accepted 
in the Senate bill as reported. It is also 
part of the Landrum-Griffin bill and is 
retained in the conference report. 

As reported, the Senate bill contained 
no provision requiring that bona fide 
candidates be permitted to make a phys- 
ical inspection of the union's member- 
ship lists. Senator Pnovrx offered an 
amendment to that effect which was re- 
jected. The Landrum-Grifin bill con- 
tains such a provision permitting inspec- 
tion of lists of members covered by a 
union-shop agreement and the conferees 
accepted such provision. 

The Senate bill requires the union to 
establish safeguards for a fair count of 
the ballots. The Landrum-Grimn bill 

- contained a much broader protection— 
it required adequate safeguards for a 
fair election which goes beyond a mere 
count of the ballots. The conferees ac- 
cepted the language of the Landrum- 
Griffin bill. 

Section 401(d) provides that officers 
of intermediate bodies, such as general 
committees, system boards, joint boards, 
or joint councils, must be elected at least 


once every 4 years, by secret ballot among 


the members in good standing, or by 
union officers, elected by secret ballot 
as representatives of such members. 
Section 401(¢) provides that in any 
of the foregoing elections required by 
section 401, a reasonable opportunity 
shall be given to nominate officers, and 
every union member in good standing 
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shall be eligible to be a candidate, and 
to hold office subject to reasonable quali- 
fications uniformly imposed except for 
those disqualified as criminals and con- 
vlets under section 504, and to vote for 
or otherwise support the candidates of 
his choice, without being subject to any 
disciplining, interference, or reprisal by 
the unicn or any of its members. Not 
less than 15 days before an election, a 
notice thereof must be mailed to each 
member at his last known address, and 
each - member in good standing is en- 
titled to one vote. 

No member whose dues have been 
withheld by his employer under a check- 
off provision voluntarily authorized by 
such member under the collectve bar- 
gaining agreement shall be ineligible to 
vote for alleged failure to pay dues on 
time. The votes cast by members of 
each local shall be counted and the re- 
sults published separately. The con- 
stitutionally designated union officials, 
or the union secretary, shall preserve 
for 1 year the ballots and all other rec- 
ords to the election which 
shall be conducted in accordance with 
the unlon's constitution and bylaws if 
they are not inconsistent with the pro- 
visions of title IV of the bill, 

The Kennedy-Ervin bill (S. 505), as 
introduced, provided merely that a rea- 
sonable opportunity be given to nomi- 
nate candidates. In committee, minority 
members offered the amendment that 
every member in good standing be eligi- 
ble to be a candidate, to hold office, and 
to support the candidate of his choice, 
without being subject to penalty, inter- 
ference, or reprisal of any kind by the 
union or its ofleers. This amendment 
was accepted. A similar provision is in 
the Landrum-Griſun bill as well as in 
the conference report. 

The Kennedy-Ervin bill (S. 505), as 
introduced, dispensed with the 15-day 
mail notice to members of an election, 
if the union constitution and bylaws 
specified à regular time for holding elez- 
tions. Minority members in committee 
objected to this provision, insisting that 
the 15-day mail notice be required in 
all union elections without exception but 
their objection was rejected in the bill 
as reported to the Senate, which in turn 
rejected the position of the majority 
members of the committee and ac- 
cepted that of the minority members. 
The Landrum-Grimn bill and the con- 
ference report are the same as the origl- 
nal position of the minority members of 
the Senate committee. 

Section 491(f) provides that when 
union officers are chosen in convention 
by delegates elected by secret ballot, the 
convention must be conducted in accord- 
ance with the union's constitution and 
bylaws if they are not inconsistent with 
the provisions of this title IV, and such 
union's constitutionally designated of- 
cials or its secretary must preserve for 
1 year the credentials of the delegates 
and all minutes and records of the con- 
vention pertaining to the election of 
officers. 


Section 401g) provides that no union 


funds derived from dues, assessments, 


or any similar levy, and no money from 
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an employer shall be contributed or used 
to promote the candidacy of any person 
for union office where such election is 
regulated by the provisiens of this title 
IV. Such union funds—but not money 
from an employer—may be used for 
notices, factual statements of issues not 
involving candidates, and other expenses 
necessary for the holding of an election. 
The Senate bill, as reported, did not 
limit the use of union funds to n factual 
statement of the issues,” so as to prevent 
the incumbent officers running for re- 
election from presenting such fac 
statement in a manner designed to fur- 
ther their own candidacies. On the 
floor of the Senate, Senator Munpt of- 
fered the amendment, which the Senate 
accepted, limiting the presentation to a 
“factual statement of the issues“ so as 
to preclude such candidates from gain- 
ing an advantage thereby. The confer- 
ence report contains the same safegu 
Section 401 ch) provides that a mem- 
ber of a local union may complain to the 
Secretary that the constitution and by- 
laws of his local do not provide an ade- 
quate procedure for the removal of an 
elected officer guilty of serious miscon- 
duct.. If the Secretary, after a hearing 
in accordance with the Administrative 
Procedure Act, finds such complaint to 
be true, then the officer so charged may 
be removed for cause shown, and after 
notice and hearing, by the members in 
good standing voting in a secret ballot 
conducted by the officers of such union 
in accordance with its constitution and 
bylaws insofar as they are not inconsist- 
ent with the provisions of this title IV. 
Section 401(i) provides that the Secre- 
tary shall promulgate rules and regula- 
tions prescribing minimum standards 
and procedures for determining the ade- 
quacy of the removal procedures re- 
ferred to in the preceding section 401(h)- 
ENFOUCEMENT 


Section 402(a) provides that a union 
member who has, first, exhausted the 
remedies provided by his union's or its 
parent body’s constitution and bylaws; 
or, second, invoked such remedies for 
calendar months without obtaining 8 
final decision, may, within 1 calendat 
month thereafter, file a complaint with 
the Secretary alleging the violations o 
any of the foregoing provisions of sec- 
tion 401 or the provisions of the union’ 
constitution and bylaws pertaining 
the election or removal of officers. The 
challenged election shall be presum 
valid pending a final decision thereon 
and in the interim the business of the 
union shall be conducted by the officers 
elected or in any other manner provid 
in the union’s constitution and bylaws 

The Kennedy-Ervin bill (8.505), as in- 
troduced, required a union member 
inyoke his union remedies for 4 months 
rather than 3 before complaining to the 
Secretary that the election provisions 
of section 401 had been violated. 
minority in committee secured 
amendment reducing this to 3 months 
as it appears in the conference repo 

The Kennedy-Eryin bill (S. 505), as 
introduced, failed to provide that such 
complaint could be filed by a union mem“ 
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ber where his union's constitution and 
laws did contain an adequate removal 
Procedure but the union or its officials 
Were refusing to permit such procedure 
to be invoked or applied. In committee, 
I offered an amendment to correct this 
defect which was accepted, and it is con- 
tained in the Conference Report. 
Section 402(b) provides that the Sec- 
Tetary must investigate such complaint 
a union member, and if he finds prob- 
able cause to believe that a violation of 
this title IV has oceurred and has not 
been remedied, he must within 60 days 
after such complaint has been filed, 
bring a civil suit in a Federal district 
Court to set aside the invalid election, if 
any, and to direct the conduct of an 
flection, or of a hearing and yote upon 
the removal of officers, both under his 
own supervision and in accordance with 
this titie IV and such rules and regula- 
tions as he prescribed. The court is au- 
thorized to take such action as it deems 
Proper to preserve the union's assets. 
The Kennedy-Ervin bill (S. 505), as 
introduced, failed to give the Secretary 
the authority to supervise the hearing 
vote upon the removal of officers. 
e minority members of the Senate 
committee offered an amendment to sup- 
Ply this omission which was accepted in 
the bill as reported and included in the 
Conference report: Again, the Senate 
ill, as introduced, gave the court power 
Preserve and safeguard the union's 
assets if the court’s decision declared an 
election to be void. The minority mem- 
bers of the Senate committee pointed out 
that this would permit the unlawfully 
elected officers to dissipate the union's 
assets during the substantial period 
Which must elapse before the court 
reached a decision.. They therefore of- 
“ad an amendment permitting the 
Court to take the necessary steps to pre- 
serve the union's assets as soon as the 
Suit was begun. This was accepted in 
the bill as reported and is in the con- 
ference report. 
Section 402(c) provides that if upon a 
Preponderance of the evidence after a 
on the merits, the court finds, first, 
that a union election has not been held 
as frequently as required by section 401; 
a0 Second, that any violation of section 
1 may have affected the outcome of a 
Union clection, the court shall declare 
e election, if any, to be void and direct 
à new election under the Secretary's su- 
Pervision, and in conformity with the 
Union's constitution and bylaws as far 
tt that is practicable and consistent with 
€ law. The Secretary must promptly 
Certify to the court the names of the 
Persons elected, and the court must 
ereupon enter a decree declaring such 
N to be the union’s officers. If the 
na is for the removal of officers, the 
Š cretary must certify the results of the 
ote and the court must enter a decree 
laring whether such persons have 
en removed as officers of the union. 
Sone Kennedy-Ervin bill (S. 505), as 
Toduced, authorized the court to de- 
tio e an election void only if the viola- 
oute of section 401 actually affected the 
dome of the election rather than may 
Ve affected such outcome. The dif- 
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ficulty of proving such an actuality 
would be so great as to render the pro- 
fessed remedy practically worthless. 
Minority members in committee secured 
an amendment correcting this glaring 
defect and the amendment is contained 
in the conference report. 

The Kennedy-Ervin bill (S. 505), as 
introduced, made no provision in this 
subsection 402(c) for authorizing the 
court to entertain a suit for violation of 
the provisions pertaining to the removal 
of union officers. Minority members in 
committee offered an amendment to sup- 
ply this serious omission which whs ac- 
ances and included in the conference re- 
por 

Section 402(d) provides that a court 
order directing a union election, dismiss- 
ing a complaint, or designating elected 
officers of a labor union, shall be appeal- 
able in the same manner as the final 
judgment in a civil action, but an order 
directing an election shall not be stayed 
pending appeal. 

APPLICATION OF OTHER LAWS 


Section 403 provides that no union 
shall be required to hold elections of offi- 
cers more frequently or in a different 
manner than is required by its own con- 
stitution and bylaws except as other- 
wise provided by this title IV. Exist- 
ing rights and remedies to enforce the 
union’s constitution and bylaws with 
respect’ to elections before such elec- 
tions are actually held are preserved and 
not preempted, but the remedy provided 
by this title IV for challenging an elec- 
tion shall be exclusive, that is, shall pre- 
empt all other provisions of law. 

In the Senate committee, the propo- 
nents of the Kennedy-Ervin bill inserted 
language, which, literally read, would 
have permitted the union, by modifying 
its constitution and bylaws, to evade the 
bill's requirements as to the form and 
manner of conducting elections for offi- 
cers, and to hold such elections at longer 
intervals than the maximum of 5 and 
3 years, respectively, required by this 
title IV. The minority members objected 
vigorously and the bill, as reported, ac- 
cepted their objections, and closed this 
loophole in the language to preclude such 
evasion. The conference report adopts 
this safeguard. 

The Kennedy-Ervin bill (S. 505), as 
introduced, completely preempted the 
entire field of union election procedures 
and requirements and their violation. 
As a result of the objections of members 
of the minority in committee, the com- 
promise which is also in both the Land- 
rum-Griffin bill and the conference re- 
port, was accepted, preempting only 
those rights and remedies in connection 
with challenging an election which has 
already been held, but preserving all 
other rights and remedies with respect to 
elections before they are conducted. 

EFFECTIVE DATE 


Section 404 provides that the union 
election provisions of this title IV shall 
become applicable, first, 90 days after en- 
actment of the bill into law in the case 
of a union whose constitution and bylaws 
permit their amendment or modification 
by action of its constitutional officers or 
governing body; or, sccond, where such 


—— 
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change in constitution and bylaws can 
only be made by a constitutional con- 
vention of the union, not later than the 
next constitutional convention of such 
union after the enacting date of this 
bill, or one year after such date, which- 
ever occurs sooner. 

If no such convention is held within 
such’ 1-year period, the executive board 
or similar governing body empowered to 
act for such union between conventions, 
is empowered to make such interim con- 
stitutional changes as are necessary to 
carry out the provisions of this title IV 
regardless of any provisions in the 
union’s constitution and bylaws to the 
contrary. 

These provisions are not to be con- 
strued as permitting a local and inter- 
national election of union officers to be 
deferred until 3 and 5 years respectively 
after the act becomes effective regardless 
of how many additional years have 
elapsed since such elections were held. 
Thus, for example, an international 
which has not held an élection for of- 
ficers in the 10 years preceding enact- 
ment of this bill, is not granted an addi- 
tional 5 years after such enactment, 
before being required to hold such an 
election. Such election must be held, at 
the very latest, not more than 1 year 
after date of enactment. 

The Senate bill, as introduced, re- 
ported out of committee, and passed by 
the Senate, provided a grace period of 
up to 2 years for. complying with the 
election provisions of this title IV. The 
conference report reduced this to 1 year. 

TITLE V—SAFECGUARDS FOR LABOR UNIONS 

FIDUCIARY RESPONSIBILITY OF OFFICERS OF 

LABOR UNIONS 

Section 501(a) provides that union of- 
ficers, agents, shop stewards, and other 
representatives occupy positions of trust 
in relation to the union and its members 
as a group. It makes it their duty, tak- 
ing into account the special problems 
and functions of a labor union, to hold 
the union’s money and property solely 
for the benefit of the union and its 
members; to manage, invest, and ex- 
pend the same in accordance with its 
constitution, bylaws, and any resolution 
of the union’s governing bodies adopted 
thereunder; to refrain from dealing with 
their union as an adverse party or in be- 
half of an adverse party in any matter 
connected with their duties and from 
holding or acquiring any pecuniary or 
personal interest which conflicts with the 
interests of the union; and to account to 
the union for any profit received by 
them in whatever capacity in connec- 
tion with transactions conducted by 
them or under their direction on behalf 
of the union, A general provision in 
the constitution and bylaws of the union 
or a general resolution of its governing 
body purporting to relieve any such un- 
ion official of liability for breach of the 
duties imposed on him by this section is 
void as against public policy. 

The ‘Kennedy-Ervin bill (S. 505), as 
introduced, contained no provision of 
any kind imposing fiduciary status and 
obligations on union officials. In com- 
mittee, minority members protested 
vigorously against this omission and 
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urged an amendment to impose such 
status and obligations and for an efec- 
tive remedy against any breach thereof. 
This amendment was rejected and in- 
stead a statement was included in the 
policy section of the bill as reported to 
the Senate—in other words, in the pre- 
amble—ceclaring it to be the policy of 
the United States to encourage the 
faithful observance by union officials of 
their fiduciary responsibilities by re- 
quiring them to file conflict-of-interest 
reports—which the bill required anyway 
under title L—and to file reports on all 
expenditures by them, for community 
welfare, educational or charitable pur- 
poses, loans, and other transactions in- 
volving union funds—which were not re- 
quired under the bill to be filed by them 
personally. 

This statement in the preamble was a 
mere pious gesture, having no legal ef- 
fect, providing no remedy for enforce- 
ment, and designed to create the mis- 
leading public impression that, the bill 
effectively placed union officials in the 
status of fiduciaries, a status which the 
public was demanding. 

On the Senate floor, an amendment 
was adopted, imposing a fiduciary status 
on union officials with respect to money 
or property in possession of such official 
by virtue of his office. No remedy for 
breach of such obligation was provided, 
nor did the amendment specifically pro- 
vide that such officials were under a 
legal duty to refrain from engaging in 
conflict-of-interest transactions or hold- 
ings. The Landrum-Griffin bill both 
imposed the fiduciary status and pro- 
vided a remedy for breach thereof. The 
conference report provided such rem- 
edy—as described below—and made it 
clear that involvement of a union official 
in a conflict-of-interest situation was a 
breach of his fiduciary responsibility. 

Section 501(b) provides that when any 
such union official is alleged to have 
violated his fiduciary duties, and the 
union or its governing board, or its 
officers, refuse or fail to sue or recover 
damages or secure an accounting or other 
appropriate relief within a reasonable 
time after being requested to do so by 
any member of the union, such member 
may sue the official in a Federal district 
court or a State court of competent 
jurisdiction to recover damages or secure 
an accounting or other appropriate re- 
lief—including injunctive relief—for the 
benefit of the union. No such suit shall 
be brought except upon leave of the court 
obtained upon verified application 
meaning a sworn application—and for 
good cause shown, which application may 
be made ex parte—that is to say without 
notice to the union to appear in court 
and offer its defense, 

The judge may allot a reasonable part 
of the recovery in any such suit to pay 
the fees of the lawyer bringing the suit 
for the union member, and to compen- 
Sate such member for any expenses nec- 
essarily paid or incurred by him in con- 
nection with the litigation. 

As indicated above, at no stage of the 
Senate bill was a remedy for breach of 
fiduciary duty provided. It is in both 
the Landrum-Griffin bill and the con- 
ference report, 
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Section 501(c) provides that any per- 
son who embezzles, steals, or unlawfully 
and willfully abstracts or converts to his 
own use, or the use of another, any of the 
moneys, funds, securities, property, or 
other assets of a labor union of which he 
is an officer, or by which he is employed, 
directly or indirectly, shall be guilty of 
a felony and fined not more than $10,000 
or imprisoned for not more than 5 years 
or both. 

This section makes embezzlement or 
any unlawful taking of union funds a 
Federal crime in addition to its already 
being a crime under all the laws of all 
the States. In addition, under section 
501(b), described above, a union member 
may bring suit, where such an unlawful 
taking is engaged in by a union official, 
for breach of the fiduciary duty of such 
official. 

Although the Senate bill, both as in- 
troduced and as reported from commit- 
tee, also made such unlawful taking of 
union funds a Federal crime, it did not 
permit a civil suit by a union member 
unless the union official charged with the 
taking had been already convicted in a 
criminal proceeding of actually having 
committed such a crime. Thus, in effect, 
no recovery in a civil action for such un- 
lawful taking was permitted except upon 
proof of guilt beyond a reasonable doubt 
rather than upon the mere preponder- 
ance of the evidence which is all that is 
required for recovery in a civil suit. 

I offered an amendment in committee 
to permit such civil suit at least upon in- 
dictment of the union official, as well as 
conviction, but this was rejected, On 
the Senate floor, an amendment was 
adopted permitting such suit upon a 
mere allegation of an unlawful taking, 
but the conference report solves the en- 
tire problem by providing an adequate 
civil remedy for breach of the fiduciary 
obligation including an alleged embez- 
zlement or other unlawful taking of 
union funds or property by a union offi- 
cial, and relief is awarded on a mere 
preponderance of the evidence. 

In the Kennedy-Ervin bill—S. 505—as 
introduced, the provision making em- 
bezzlement and unlawful taking a Fed- 
eral crime was applicable to the funds 
and property of all tax-exempt organiza- 
tions, not merely to labor unions, In no 
hearing before any congressional com- 
mittee at any time had there ever been 
even the slightest evidence that such 
crimes were being committed in connec- 
tion with the funds or property of any 
tax-exempt organizations other than 
labor unions. In committee, the provi- 
sion was made applicable to labor unions 
only, as it is in both the Landrum-Grifun 
bill and the conference report. 

And, finally, the Kennedy-Ervin bill 
(S. 505), as introduced, although per- 
mitting a union member to bring a civil 
suit to recover embezzled or unlawfully 
taken union funds against a union of- 
ficial convicted of such unlawful taking, 
required the union member to wait until 
the union or its governing body or of- 
ficers had themselves failed or refused to 
bring such suit following a demand that 


they do so. But no time limit was- 


placed on how long the union member 
had to wait before bringing suit where 
the union failed to sue, 
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In committee, I offered an amendment 
which was accepted in the bill as re- 
ported to the Senate, requiring the union 
member to wait no longer than 6 months 
where the union failed to do so following 
such demand, 

BONDING 

Section 502(a) provides that every of- 
ficer, agent, shop steward, or other repre- 
sentative of a union, the property and 
annual receipts of which exceed $5,000, 
or of a trust in which such union is in- 
terested, who handles funds or other 
property of such union or trust must be 
bonded for the faithful discharge of his 
duties. 

Each such person's bond shall be fixed 
at the beginning of the union's or trust's 
fiscal year and shall not be for less than 
10 percent of the funds handled by him 
or his predecessors during the preceding 
fiscal year, but not more than for $500.- 
000. If the union or trust does not have 
a fiscal year, the bond shall be at least 
$1,000 for a local union and $10,000 for 
a trust or any nonlocal union. 

Such bonds must be individual or 
schedule in form—that is, the individual 
holding the office must personally be 
bonded and not merely the position he 
holds—and shall have a corporate surety 
company as surety thereon. Any person 
who is not covered by such bond shail not 
be p itted to receive, handle, disburse, 
or otherwise exercise custody or con 
of the funds or other property of such 
union or trust. ( 

No such bond shall be placed through 
an agent or broker, or with a surety com- 
pany, in which any labor union or any of 
its officials have a direct or indirect in- 
terest; Such surety company shall be a 
corporate surety which holds a grant of 
authority from the Secretary of the 
Treasury under the act of July 30,142 
(6 U.S.C. 6-13), as an acceptable surety 
on Federal bonds. r 

Neither the Senate bill, as introduced, 
nor as reported by the committee to the 
Senate, contained any provision for the 
bonding of union officials. Senator Me- 
CLELLAN, on the Senate floor, sec 
adoption of an amendment requiring 
bonding of union officials handling the 
funds or property of such union or trust: 
But the bonding provision contained in 
the Landrum-Griffin bill was more efec- 
tive in the following respects: 

First. The bond must be a personal 
one, thus insuring a thorough investi- 
gation by the bonding company of the 
financial reliability of the applicant for 
the bond. This results in prohibiting 
any individual to handle union funds if 
he is unable to secure such bond because 
the results of his investigation are un- 
favorable. This constitutes a built-in 
safeguard against the holding of union 
office by many of the crooks, racketeers. 
and criminals who haye infiltrated the 
labor movement. There was no Jar 
requirement in the Senate bill; 

Second. No bonding company is eli- 
gible to furnish a bond for any union 
official pursuant to the bonding require- 
ments of the bill if any labor union or 
union official has any interest in such 
company or in the agent or broker 
through whom the bond is p 
There was no such safeguard in the Sen- 
ate bill. 
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Third. The only bonding companies 
Which are eligible to provide bonds under 
this section are those on the approved 
list of the Secretary of the Treasury. 
The Senate bill contained no such re- 
quirement. 

In conference, the conferees adopted 
& provision imposing a maximum ceiling 
of $500,000 cn the amount of any single 
bond required. This is twice as great as 
the $250,000 maximum provided in the 
Senate bill. 

Section 502(b) provides that any per- 
son who willfully violated the bonding 
Provision shall be guilty of a misde- 
Meanor or punishable by fine and im- 
Prisonment up to $10,000 and 1 year. 
This would apply to both the individual 
who, as a union official, handles union 
funds or property without having such 
bond and to the labor union or its officers 
who knowingly permit him to do so. 

The bonding provision in the Senate 
bill merely prescribed bonding for union 
Officials handling union funds or prop- 
erty, Unlike the Landrum-Griffin bill 
and the conference report, it failed to 
Provide any remedy, sanction, or penalty, 
civil or criminal, for a violation of the 
bonding requirement, 

MAKING OF LOANS; PAYMENT OF FINES 

Section 503 (a) forbids. any labor 
union, directly or indirectly, to have out 
on loan at any time a total of more than 
$2,000 to any officer or employee of the 
union, 

The Kennedy-Ervin bill (S. 505), as 
introduced, was so worded as to permit 
the union to make a series of loans, to 
any single union official, as long as each 
Separate loan was not more than $1,500 
When it was made, and without regard 
to such official's preceding indebtedness 
to the union and without any limit to the 
total indebtedness thereby permitted to 
be incurred by such official. 

I offered in committee an amendment 
Which was accepted, limiting the total 
indebtedness to be permitted to any 
Union official by the lending union to the 
stated amount. This approach is the 
Same as that in the Landrum-Griffin bill 
and the conference report. 

Section 503(b) _ prohibits any labor 
Union or employer from directly or indi- 
rectly paying the fine of any officer or 
employee convicted of any willful viola- 
tion of the bill. 

The Kennedy-Ervin bill (S. 505), as 
introduced, contained no such provision. 
At the initiative of minority members in 
committee, an amendment containing 
this prohibition was included in the bill 
as reported to the Senate. It is also 
din talned in both the Landrum-Griffin 

i! and the conference report. 

Section 503(c) makes it a misde- 
Meanor, punishable by fine and impris- 
onment of up to $5,000 and 1 year, for 
885 persons i violate the loan limitations 

ro tion against payment of fines 

contained in this section 503. 
PROHIDITION AGAINST CERTAIN PERSONS 
HOLDING OFFICE 

` ection 504(a) prohibits any person 

o has been a Communist Party mem- 

or Vao Ba Bers 88 or served 

Part of a prison term for conviction 

Of certain enumerated felonies or of vio- 
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lation of title I—reporting require- 
ments or title III—trusteeships—or of 
conspiracy to commit any such crimes 
from serving first, as an officer, official, 
or employee—other than clerical or cus- 
todial—of any labor union; or, second, 
as a labor relations consultant to any 
person engaged in an activity affecting 
commerce or as an Officer, official or 
émployee—other than clerical or cus- 
todial—of any group or association of 
employers dealing with any union, for 5 
years after termination of Communist 
Party membership, or for 5 years after 
such conviction or imprisonment, unless 
having been so convicted or imprisoned, 
(A) his citizenship rights having been 
revoked, have been fully restored, or (B) 
the Federal Parole Board determines 
that such person’s service as a union of- 
ficial, labor relations consultant, or em- 
ployee of an employer association would 
not be contrary to the purposes of this 
act. 

Before making such determination, 
the Parole Board must hold an adminis- 
trative hearing and give notice thereof 
to the State, county and Federal prose- 
cuting officials in the jurisdiction in 
which such person was convicted, and the 
Board’s determination shall be final. 

No union or union officer shall know- 
ingly permit any person to assume or 
hold any office or paid position in viola- 
tion of this prohibition. 

The Kennedy-Ervin bill (S. 505), as 
introduced, although prohibiting union 
officials and employees from so serving 
if they had been previously convicted of 
violations of the reporting requirements 
and trusteeship provisions of the bill, 
made an exception for paid personnel 
paid $4,000 per year or less. This was 
knocked out in committee and no such 
limitation is in either the Landrum- 
Griffin bill or the conference report. 

Neither the Senate bill (S. 505), as 
introduced, nor as reported from com- 
mittee, provided that the 5-year pro- 
hibition against holding union office or 
employment should run from the termi- 
nation of imprisonment as well as from 
conviction, whichever occurs later. This 
would have permitted the 5 years to run 
while a felon was actually serving his 
prison term, and in many cases, permit 
him to hold office less than 5 years after 
such imprisonment or even immediately 
on the termination thereof. This was 
corrected on the Senate floor. Neither 
the Landrum-Griffin bill nor the con- 
ference report contained this defect. 

The Kennedy-Ervin bill (S. 505), as 
introduced, forbade a labor union or any 
officer thereof, knowingly and willfully, 
to permit any person to hold any union 
office or paid position if he had been con- 
victed of or imprisoned for violation of 
the reporting and trusteeship provisions 
of the bill, but not of any of the other 
felonious crimes referred to aboye. 

In subcommittee, the majority pro- 
posed that even this limited prohibition 
be further limited to hold only the union 
officers, and not the union itself, respon- 
sible for permitting such persons to hold 
union office or employment. As a re- 
sult of the vigorous objection of mem- 
bers of the minority, this further limita- 
tion was deleted in the bill, as reported 
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to the Senate, but still only applicable 
to persons in violation of the reporting 
and trusteeship provisions of the bill. 

The conference report makes it un- 
lawful for the union or its officers know- 
ingly to permit any person to hold union 
cfiice or employment in violation not 
only of the reporting and trusteeship 
provisions of title II and III, but also 
those guilty of any of the other enu- 
merated felonies, as well. 

Section 504(b) makes it a misde- 
meanor, punishable by fine and impris- 
onment up to $10,000 and 1 year for vio- 
lation of the foregoing provisions of sec- 
tion 504(a). 

Section 504(c) provides that for the 
purposes of this section 504, a person 
shall be deemed to have been convicted 
and under the disability of conviction 
from the date of the judgment of the 
trial court or the date of the final sus- 
taining of such judgment on appeal, 
whichever occurs later, regardless of 
whether such conviction occurred before 
Sees the date of enactment of this 
act. 

AMENDMENT TO SECTION 302 OF TAFT-HARTLEY 


Section 505 amends section 302 of the 
Taft-Hartley Act. That section forbids 
employers to pay or deliver anything of 
value to any representative of his em- 
ployees. It is now amended as section 
302 ca) to apply also to employer asso- 
ciations, labor relations consultants to 
employers, or persons acting in the in- 
terest of an employer, and to include 
loans as well as payment and deliveries. 
The prohibition is extended also to pay- 
ments, deliveries or loans to first, labor 
unions, their officers or employees, which 
represent, seek to represent, or would 
admit to membership, any of the em- 
ployees of such employer; or, second, any 
employee cr group of employees of such 
employer, in excess of their normal 
wage, for the purpose of causing them, 
directly, or indirectly, to influence any 
other employees in the exercise of their 
right to organize and bargain collective- 
ly, or, third, any union officer or employee 
with intent to influence his actions, de- 
cisions, or duties as a representative of 
employees or as such union officer or 
employee. 

Section 302(b)(1) of Taft-Hartley is 
amended to forbid all persons falling in 
the above categories—to whom payments 
or loans under section 302(a) may not 
be made—to request, demand, receive, or 
accept, or agree to receive or accept, 
any such payment, loan or delivery. 

In the Senate bill, as introduced, re- 
ported and passed by the Senate, al- 
though it was made a crime for an em- 
ployer, consultant, and so forth, to lend, 
as well as to pay or deliver, it was made a 
crime for the recipient only with respect 
to payments or deliveries and not to 
loans. Thus, under this provision an em- 
ployer committed a crime by making a 
Joan to an official of the union he bar- 
gained with, but no crime for the union 
official to accept the loan. The Landrum- 
Griffin bill corrected this loophole and 
the conference report includes this cor- 
rection. 

The Kennedy-Ervin bill (S. 505), as 
introduced, in prohibiting payments or 
loans to employees for the purpose of 
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persuading other employees in the exer- 
cise of their rights, failed to limit this 
prohibition to payments in excess of 
normal wages, and hence, merely paying 
of the usual and normal wages under 
these circumstances would have been 
unlawful, Minority members in com- 
mittee offered an amendment limiting 
such illegality only to payments, and so 
forth, in excess.of normal compensation, 
which was accepted in the bill as re- 
ported. This amendment is included in 
the Landrum-Griffin bill and the con- 
ference report. 

A new provision is added to section 302 
of Taft-Hartley, designated as 302(b) (2), 
This makes it a crime for any union, or 
for any person acting as an cfiicer, agent, 
representative or employee of such union, 
to demand or accept from the operator 
of any motor vehicle—as defined in part 
TI of the Interstate Commerce Act—em- 
ployed in the transportation of property 
in interstate commerce, or the employer 
of any such operator, any money or other 
thing of value payable to such labor 
union or to an officer, agent, representa- 
tive, or employee thereof as a fee or 
charge for the unloading, or in connec- 
tion with the unloading, of the cargo of 
such vehicle, but this prohibition does 
not make it unlawful for an employer 
to make any payment to any of his em- 
ployees as compensation for their serv- 
ices as employees. 

The conference report also amends 
section 302(c) of Taft-Hartley which 
sets forth certain exemptions to the pro- 
hibition against employer payments and 
their acceptance under sections 302 (a) 
and (b). 

The first exception in section 302(c) 
is expanded to exempt payments by an 
employer to any employee whose estab- 
lished duties include acting openly for 
such employer in matters of labor rela- 
tions or personnel administration, or to 
any representative of his employees, or 
to any officer or employee of a labor 
union, who is also an employee or former 
employee of such employer, as wages 
for his services as an employee of such 
employer. 

To the five exemptions listed in sec- 
tion 302(c), the conference report adds 
a sixth: anything of value paid by an 
employer to a trust fund established by 
a union for the purpose óf pooled vaca- 
tion, holiday severance or similar bene- 
fits, or defraying costs of apprenticeship 
or other training programs, all subject 
to the same conditions applicable to wel- 
fare and benefit plans under Taft-Hart- 
ley prior to its amendment by this bill. 

In all stages of the Senate bill, from 
original introduction to final passage by 
the Senate, the fourth exemption of sec- 
tion 302(c) exempting checkoff of 
union dues was amended to exempt 
checkoff of periodic payments in lieu 
of dues. These periodic payments are 
a device now being used in some States 
to circumvent State right-to-work laws. 
The Landrum-Griffin bill provided no 
exemption for these payments and the 
conference report is the same. 

TILE VI—MISCELLANEOUS PROVISIONS 
INVESTIGATIONS 

Section 601(a) authorizes the Secre- 

tary, when he believes it necessary, to 


* 
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determine whether any person has vio- 
lated or is about to violate any of the 
provisions of this act except the bill of 
rights in title I and the amendments 
made to Taft-Hartley, to make a com- 
plete investigation of such places, per- 
sons, and records as he deems necessary 
to determine the facts. The Secretary 
may report to interested persons or ofi- 
cials—the Department of Justice, for 
example—concerning the facts required 
to be shown in any report required by 
this act and concerning the reasons for 


“failure to file such report, or concerning 


any other maiter he deems appropriate 
as the result of such an investigation. 

The Kennedy-Ervin bill (S, 505), as 
introduced, required the Secretary to in- 
vestigate only if he had probable cause 
to belleve that any person had violated 
any provision of the reporting title cf 
the act only. Minority members of the 
committee offered an amendment which 
did three things: First, it struck out the 
requirement of “probable cause” as a 
condition for initiating an investigation; 
second, it broadened the Secretary's in- 
vestigative power so that it applied not 
only to provisions of the title requiring 
the filing of reports, but to violations of 
any of the provisions of the entire act; 
and, third, it further broadened the 
Secretary's powers to extend not only 
to violations actually committed, but to 
those which he believed were about to 
be committed. These amendments were 
accepted in the Senate bill as reported, 
and are included in the conference re- 
port, together with an amendment mak- 
ing the use of the investigatory power 
discretionary with the Secretary instead 
of mandatory. 

The effect of these provisions as they 


appear in the conference report is to 


give the Secretary of Labor the same 
unlimited investigatory power he is pres- 
ently authorized to exercise under the 
Fair Labor Standards and Walsh-Healey 
Acts, and which are presently possessed 
by other Federal agencies such as the 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue and 
the General Counsel of the National 
Labor Relations Board in investigating 
actual or possible violations of the stat- 
utes which they administer. 

In the Kennedy-Ervin bill (S. 505), as 
introduced, the Secretary was not only 
limited to investigating violations of the 
reporting requirements of the bill, but 
to reporting such violations to the mem- 
bers of the affected union only. In com- 
mittee, as a result of a proposal by minor- 
ity members this was broadened to per- 
mit the Secretary to report any facts con- 
tained in a required report or resulting 
from his investigation, to interested per- 
sons and officials, The conference re- 
port is the same, 

Section 601(b) provides that for the 
purpose of any investigation under this 
act, the provisions of sections 9 and 10— 
relating to the attendance of witnesses 
and the production of books, papers, and 
documents—of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission Act of September 16, 1914, as 
amended (15 U.S:C. 49, 50), are made 
applicable to the jurisdiction, powers, 
and duties of the Secretary or any offi- 
cers designated by him. This gives the 
Secretary the same powers given to him 
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in the Fair Labor Standards Act by a 
substantially identical provision, 
EXTORTIONATE PICKETING 


Section 602(a) forbids picketing of an 
employer where the purpose is the per- 
sonal profit or enrichment of any in- 
dividual—except a genuine increase in 
wages or employee benefits—by taking 
or obtaining any money or other thing 
of value from such employer against his 
will or with his consent. 

‘Section 602 (b) makes it a felony pun- 
ishable by fine or imprisonment up to 
810,000 and 20 years to picket in willful 
violation of the foregoing prohibition in 
section 602 (a). 

In the Kennedy-Ervin bill (S. 505), as 
introduced, this type of extortionate 
picketing was also prohibited but merely 
as a new union unfair labor practice 
added to the Taft-Hartley Act instead 
of the serious felony which it is. More- 
over, the language of the provision in 
the Senate bill did not exclude genuine 
wage raises or increased employee bene- 
fits from the concept of “personal en- 
richment of any individual.” Thus, un- 
der the Senate bill, a picket line against 
an employer to induce him to grant & 
wage increase, would, in the literal lan- 
guage of the provision, constitute a vio- 
lation of it. 

Minority members in the committee 
offered an amendment to exempt genu- 
ine wage and employee benefit increases 
from the prohibition, and to make its 
violation a crime instead of an unfair 
labor practice, These amendments were 
accepted in the Senate bill as reported 
and are included in the Landrum-Griffin 
bill and the conference report. 
RETENTION OF RIGIITS UNDER OTHER FEDERAL 

AND STATE LAWS 


Section 603(a) is part of the anti- 
preemption provisions of the act. It 
provides that except as explicitly pro- 
vided to the contrary, nothing in the act 
shall reduce or limit the responsibilities 
of any union or any officer, agent, shoP 
steward, or other representative of 8 
union or of any trust in which a union 
is interested, under any other Federal 
law or under the laws of any State, and, 
except as explicitly provided to the con- 
trary, nothing in this act shall take away 
any right or bar any remedy to which 
union members are entitled under such 
other Federal law or the law of any 
State. 

The Kennody-Ervin bill (S. 505), 85 
introduced, and the bill as reported to 
the Senate did not contain this section 
nor any similar antipreemption provi- 
sion, thus raising a serious question 
about the validity or enforcibility of 
State laws in the areas covered by this 
act. This antipreemption provision is 
contained in the Landrum-Griffin bill 
and included in the conference report. 

Section 603(b) provides that nothing 
contained in the first six titles—exclud- 
ing title VII which amends Taft-Hart- 
ley—shall be construed to supersede oF 
impair or otherwise affect the provisions 
of the Railway Labor Act or any of the 
obligations, rights, benefits, privileges, 
immunities of any carrier, employee, or- 
representative, or person 
subject to such act; nor shall anything 
contained in said six titles—except sec- 
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tion 505 amending section 302 of Taft- 

Hartley—of this act be construed to con- 

fer any rights, privileges, immunities, or 

Gefenses upon employers, or to impair or 

otherwise affect the rights of any person 

under title I of the Taft-Hartley Act. 
EFFECT ON STATE LAWS 


Section 604 provides that nothing in 
the act shall be construed to impair or 
diminish the authority of any State to 
enact and enforce general criminal laws 
With respect to robbery, bribery, extor- 
tion, embezzlement, grand larceny, bur- 
Slary, arson, violation of narcotics laws, 
murder, rape, assault with intent to kill, 
or assault which inflicts grievous bodily 
injury, or conspiracy to commit any of 
Such crimes. 

This is the act’s antipreemption pro- 
vision with respect to State criminal law. 
Itis designed to make it clear that State 

laws prohibiting the same 
felonies, conviction of which constitutes 
a disqualification for union office, are not 
Preempted but left in full force and 
effect and completely enforcible. 

The Kennedy-Ervin bill (S. 505), as 
introduced, did not contain this or any 

provision preserving the author- 
ity of the States to enact and enforce 
their own criminal laws. In committee, 
Senator DRSEN offered an amendment, 
Which was accepted in the bill as re- 
Ported, preserving State authority to 
enact and enforce their criminal laws, 
by preventing Federal preemption 
area of the law. As modified 
Somewhat on the Senate floor, this safe- 
guard was included in the Landrum- 
Griffin bill as well as in the conference 
report. 
SERVICE OF PROCESS 
Section 605 provides that for the pur- 
es of this act, service of summons, 
subpena, or other legal process of a court 
Of the United States upon an officer or 
agent of a labor union in his capacity as 
Such shall constitute service upon the 


labor union. 


W provision was not contained in 
1 € Senate bill. It was taken by the con- 
erees from the Landrum-Grifiin bill. 
ADMINISTRATIVE PROCEDURE ACT 


tus tion 606 makes the provisions of 
© Administrative Procedure Act appli- 
Cable to the issuance, amendment, or re- 
on of any rules or regulations, or 
any adjudication, authorized or required 
der the provisions of this act. 
OTHER AGENCIES AND DEPARTMENTS 


to ection 607 authorizes the Secretary 
Make such arrangements or agree- 
Ments for cooperation or mutual assist- 
RTAS with other Government agencies in 
this oos ormance of his functions under 
les act as he may find practicable and 
He may utilize the facilities or 
Services of any department, agency, or 
Sroblishment of the United States or 
any State or its subdivisions with the 
Wful consent of such department, 
e. or establishment; and each de- 
bas nent, agency, or establishment of 
© United States is authorized and di- 

d to cooperate with the Secretary 
to the extent permitted by law, to 
de such information and facilities 
may request for his assistance in 


, 


and, 
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the performance of his functions under 
this act. 

The Attorney General or his repre- 
sentative shall receive from the Secre- 
tary for appropriate action such: evi- 
dence developed in the performance of 
his functions under this act as may be 
found to warrant consideration for 
criminal prosecution under the provi- 
sions of this act or other Federal law. 

The Kennedy-Ervin bill (S. 505), as 
introduced, contained no such provision, 
and its omission would have seriously 
handicapped the Secretary in ade- 
quately carrying out his duties under 
the act and thereby made it more diffi- 
cult to achieve the desired effective labor 
reform. Minority members in committee 
offered an amendment to supply this 
omission which was accepted in the bill 
as reported and included in both the 
Landrum- Griffin bill and the conference 
report, 

CRIMINAL CONTEMPT 

Section 608 provides that no person 
shall be punished for any criminal con- 
tempt allegedly committed outside the 
immediate presence of the court in con- 
negtion with any civil action prosecuted 
by the Secretary or any other person in 
any Federal court under the provisions 
of this act unless the facts constituting 
such criminal contempt are established 
by the verdict of the jury in a Federal 
district court trial, which jury shall be 
chosen and empaneled in the manner 
prescribed by the law governing jury 
trials in criminal prosecutions in the 
Federal district courts. 

This safeguard was not in the Senate 
bill either as introduced or as reported. 
It was included in the Landrum-Griffin 
bill and in the conference report. 
PROHIBITION ON CERTAIN DISCIPLINE BY UNION 


Section 609 makes it unlawful for any 
labor union or union officer, agent, shop 
steward, employee, or other representa- 
tive thereof, to fine, suspend, expel, or 
otherwise discipline any of its members 
for exercising any right to which he is 
entitled under the provisions of this act. 
Any union member who has been sub- 
jected to conduct constituting a violation 
of this section may sue under section 102 
for appropriate relief including injunc- 
tions in the Federal district court for the 
district where the alleged violation oc- 
curred, or where the principal office of 
such union is located. 

The Kennedy-Ervin bill (S. 505), as 
introduced, contained no such provision. 
It was added in committee by an amend- 
ment offered by minority members and 
accepted in the bill as reported. This 
provision was included in the Landrum- 
Griffin bill with a civil enforcement sanc- 
tion instead of a criminal penalty as in 
the Senate bill. The conference report 
embodies the approach of the House- 
passed bill. 

DEPRIVATION OF RIGHTS UNDER ACT BY VIOLENCE 

Section 610 makes it a misdemeanor 
punishable by fine and imprisonment up 
to $1,000 and 1 year for any person 
through the use of force or violence, or 
threat of the use of force or violence, to 
restrain, coerce, or intimidate, or at- 
tempt to restrain, coerce, or intimidate 
any member of a labor union for the pur- 
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pose of interfering with or preventing 
the exercise of any right to which he is 
entitled under the provisions of this act. 

The Kennedy-Ervin bill (S. 505), as 
introduced, contained no similar provi- 
sion. It was added in committee by an 
amendment offered by minority members 
and accepted in the bill as reported. 
This provision was included in the 
Landrum-Grifiin bill as well as in the 
conference report. 

SEPARABILITY PROVISIONS 


Section 611 provides that if any pro- 
vision of this act, or the application of 
such provision to any person or circum- 
stances, shall be held invalid, the re- 
mainder of this act or the application of 
such provision to persons or circum- 
stances other than those to which it is 
held invalid, shall not be affected 
thereby. 

TITLE VI-—AMENDMENTS TO THE TAPT-HARTLEY 
ACT 


The Kennedy-Ervin bill (S. 505), as 
introduced in the Senate, contained a 
number of amendments to Taft-Hartley, 
all of which were supported by the labor 
movement, none of which reflected the 
wishes of management, and none of 
which had any significant relevance to 
that internal reform of the labor move- 
ment which the American public was 
demanding. 

The bill as reported from the com- 
mittee, with few modifications of any 
importance, also contained these Taft- 
Hartley amendments. At some time be- 
fore the bill went on to final passage 
in the Senate, the leaders of the Ameri- 
can labor movement, particularly of the 
AFL-CIO, publicly made it perfectly 
plain that they would oppose any labor 
reform bill which did not contain these 
Taft-Hartley amendments favorable to 
them, amendments which in popular 
parlance became known as the sweet- 
eners. 

As this analysis will indicate, these 
sweeteners were either wholly eliminated 
or substantially modified in both ‘the 
Landrum-Griffin bill and the conference 
report, and in their place are to be 
found instead, Taft-Hartley amend- 
ments substantially and directly con- 
nected with the problem of labor re- 
form, particularly as related to corrup- 
tion, racketeering, gangsterism and lack 
of democratic procedures in some sec- 
tors of the labor movements. 

FEDERAL-STATE JURISDICTION 


Section 701(a) amends section 14 of 
the National Labor Relations Act—title 
I, Taft-Hartley Act—by adding a new 
subsection (c) which provides as follows: 

First. The Board—NLRB—is given 
discretion, either by decision or by pub- 
lished rules adopted pursuant to the Ad- 
ministrative Procedure Act, to decline 
to assert its jurisdiction over any labor 
dispute involving any class or category 
of employers where, in the Board’s opin- 
ion, the effect of such dispute on inter- 
state commerce is not substantial enough 
to warrant the Board's exercise of its 
jurisdiction, but the Board is prohibited 
from so declining with respect to any 
dispute over which it would have as- 
serted jurisdiction under its own juris- 
dictional standards as they preyailed on 
August 1, 1959. 
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Second. The courts or agencies of 
every State and territory including 
Puerto Rico, Guam, and the Virgin 
Islands —are authorized to assume and 
assert jurisdiction over all disputes over 
which the Board lawfully declines to as- 
sert jurisdiction as authorized under the 
preceding paragraph, and to apply their 
own laws, both procedural and substan- 
tive, in disposing of these cases. 

These provisions overrule the Supreme 


Court's decision in the Guss case, for the’ 


first time establish ‘a statutory basis for 
the Board’s refusal to assert jurisdiction, 
and not. only eliminate the so-called no 
man's land in the law of labor-relations, 
but effectively solve the no man's land 
problem by providing not only a forum, 
but relatively expeditious relief for small 
employers and their employees, and the 
labor unions which have a relationship 
to such employers. 

The Kennedy-Ervin bill, S. 505, as in- 
troduced, took the opposite approach to 
eliminating the no man’s land. It re- 
quired the Board to assert its full juris- 
diction at all times, that is, to take every 
case, no matter how small the impact on 
interstate commerce, as long as the en- 
terprise involved was technically in or af- 
fected such commerce. Theoretically, 
this would have eliminated the no man's 
land but actually it would have failed to 
solve the basic no man's land problem, a 
fact recognized and admitted even by 
some of the supporters of the proposal. 
Given the tremendous backlog of the 
Board, requiring it to take every case 
would only have increased its backlog 
and made even relatively quick relief in 
most cases impossible, 

In committee, I offered an amendment 
which took substantially the same ap- 
proach as the provision which has now 
become part of the law. My amendment 
was rejected. Instead, the committee re- 
ported out a provision which professed 
to compromise the issue, but which, un- 
der another guise, for all practical pur- 
poses required the Board to take every 
case within its statutory jurisdiction. 

Again, on the floor of the Senate, 
Senator McCLELLAN and Senator ALLOTT 
offered an amendment substantially the 
same as that offered by Senator GOLD- 
water in committee. This too was re- 
jected. Instead, the Senate adopted a 
provision modifying the committee bill's 
provision somewhat by permitting State 
labor agencies—not courts—to take cases 
which the Board declines to take, but re- 
quiring the State agencies to apply Fed- 
eral law—Taft-Hartley—in deciding 
such cases, and limiting all appeals from 
the State agencies to the Federal courts 
exclusively. 

The Landrum-Griffin bill used the 
Same approach as that contained in Sen- 
ator GOLDWATER'S amendment. This was 
adopted by the conferees subject’ only 
to the limitation with respect to the 
Board's jurisdictional standards prevail- 
3 on August 1. 1959, previously referred 


Section 701(b) emends section 305) 
of the National Labor Relations Act— 
title I, Taft-Hartley—as follows: 

The Board is authorized to delezate to 
its regional cirectors its powers under 
section 9 to determine the appropriate 


unit for collective bargaining, to inves- 
tigate, to provide for hearings where it 
determines a question of representation 
exists—that is, a question as to who shall 
represent employees as exclusive collec- 
tive bargaining agent—and to direct an 
election or take a secret ballot under 
section 9 (c) or (e) and certify the re- 
sults thereof, except that upon the filing 
of a request therefor with the Board by 
any interested person—anyone who is or 
might be concretely affected by the pro- 
ceedings—the Board may review any 
action of a regional director delegated to 
him under this provision, but such a re- 
view shall not, unless specifically or- 
dered by the Board, operate to halt any 
action taken by the regional director, 

This is a new provision, not in either 
the House or Senate bills, designed to 
expedite final disposition of cases by the 
Board, by turning over part of its case- 
load to its regional directors for final 
determination. 

Under this provision, the regional di- 
rectors can exercise no authority in rep- 
resentation cases which is greater or not 
the same as the statutory powers of the 
Board with respect to such cases, In 
the handling of such cases, the regional 
directors are required to follow the law- 
ful rules, regulations, procedures, and 
precedents of the Board and to act in 
x respects as the Board itself would 


This decision is not mandatory. The 
Board may grant it, but need not, if it 
so prefers. It may delegate fewer than 
all of its statutory powers in representa- 
tion cases, withholding some from the 
regional directors and reserving them 
for its own exercise. Thus, if the Board 
so decides, it may reserve for its own 
handling and decision, those representa- 
tion cases which arise from petitions 
filed in connection with the new anti- 
picketing, unfair labor practice provision 
section 8(b)(7), of the National Labor 
Relations Act. Or it may refuse to dele- 
gate authority to handle all or any part 
of the proceedings in contested repre- 
sentation cases, 

This authority to delegate to the re- 
gional directors is designed, as indicated, 
to speed the work of the Board. In a 
sense it replaces the provision for pre- 
hearing elections contained both in the 
Senate bill as reported and as passed, 
and which both in committee and on the 
Senate floor was opposed by some mem- 
bers of the minority and which was con- 
tained in neither. The Landrum-Griffin 
bill contains no such provision, nor does 
the conference report. 

The Kennedy-Ervin bill (S. 505), as re- 
ported, contained a provision narrowing 
the definition of a “supervisor” in the 
Taft-Hartley Act, thus bringing under 
the act's coverage as employees, a sub- 
stantial number of personnel who were 
theretofore excluded as supervisors, that 
is, representatives of management, I vig- 
orously resisted this change and it final- 
ly was considerably limited in scope by 
the committee and as thus modified, in- 
cluded in the bill reported to the Senate. 

No such provision, even as modified, is 
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contained either in the Kennedy-Ervin ` 


bill or in the conference report. 


October 2 


ECONOMIC STRIKERS 


Section 702 amends section 9(c) (3) of 
the National Labor Relations Act—tiile 
I, Taft-Hartley—as follows: 

Employees engaged in an economic— 
as distinguished from an unfair labor 
practice—strike who are not entitled to 
reinstatement are eligible to vote under 
such regulations as the Board finds to 
be consistent with the purposes and pro- 
visions of the Taft-Hartley Act in any 
election conducted by the Board within 
12 months after the beginning of the 
strike. Aiter 12 months have elapsed, 
such economic strikers may not. vote. 
The Board, even during the first 12 
months of a strike, may deny the vote, 
for example, to strikers who have en- 
gaged in criminal or unprotected activity 
for which the employer has the right to 
fire them, or to strikers who have ceased 
to be employees, as defined in Taft-Hart- 
ley, because they have “obtained other 
regular and substantially equivalent em- 
ployment.” 

The Kennedy-Ervin bill (S. 505), as in- 
troduced, merely repealed the existing 
prohibition against voting by economic 
strikers not entitled to replacement, 
without attaching any limitations either 
as to time or circumstance and without 
expressly authorizing the Board to im- 
pose such limitations. The result would 
have been to give replaced economic 
strikers, not entitled to have their jobs 
back, the right to vote in Board elections 
indefinitely, and eyen if they had en- 
gaged in unprotected or illegal activity. 

In committee, I offered an amendment 
to impose a time limitation but my 
amendment was rejected. On the Sen- 
ate floor, this provision was modified to 
allow the Board to permit such strikers 
to vote under regulations consistent with 
the purposes and provisions of the act. 
This Senate bill provision was accepted 
by the conferees as modified by the addi- 
tion of the 12-month time limitatfon on 
such voting rights. 

VACANCY IN OFFICE OF GENERAL COUNSEL 


Section 703 amends section 3(d) of the 
National Labor Relations Act—title I, 


-Taft-Hartley—as follows: 


In case of a vacancy in the office of 
the General Counsel, the President is 
authorized to designate the officer or 
employee who shall act as General Coun- 
sel during such vacancy—without Sen- 
ate confirmation—but no person so des- 
ignated shall so act, first, for more than 
40 days when the Congress is in session 
unless a nomination to fill such vacancy 
shall have been submitted to the Sen- 
ate—this prevents the President from 
keeping such appointee indefinitely in 
the job without Senate confirmation—or: 
second, after the adjournment sine die 
of the session of the Senate in which such 
nomination was submitted—this is be- 
cause with the Senate's adjournment the 
President has the power immediately to 
make a recess appointment and the office 
therefore need not remain vacant. 

Under Taft-Hartley only the General 
Counsel is authorized to issue complaints 
in unfair labor practice cases, that is, 
only he can initiate the official proceed- 
ingsin such cases. Heretofore, when 
office became vacant, until the Senate 
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confirmed the President's new appointee, 
the office had to remain vacant and no 
Complaints could be issued, This 
brought the work of the Board to a halt 
in connection with new unfair labor 
Practice cases and perforce left these 
Violations of law unremedied and the vic- 
tims thereof without an operating forum. 
new provision makes it possible to 
preclude any such stoppage in the oper- 
ations of the NLRB by permitting the 
President to designate an employee of 
the Board only, to act temporarily as 
eral Counsel, possessed of all of the 
Statutory powers of that office and until 
replaced by a permanent successor under 
pr prescribed limitations described 
ve. 


The Kennedy-Ervin bill (S. 505), as 
introduced, contained. no similar provi- 
sion, In committee, I offered the provi- 
sion as an amendment which was ac- 
cepted in the bill as reported. It is in- 
cluded in both the Landrum-Griffin bill 
and the conference report. 

BOYCOTTS AND RECOGNITION AND ORGANIZA< 
TIONAL PICKETING 

Section 704(a) amends section 8(b) 
(4) of the National Labor Relations 
Act—Title I, Taft-Hartley—as follows: 

It-closes the three major loopholes 
Which have heretofore existed in the 
Taft-Hartley Act's prohibition against 
Secondary boycotts. 

First, it does this by making it an un- 
fair labor practice for a labor union to 

threaten, cocrce, or restrain,” by eco- 
nomic and other means, any person— 
Usually the secondary employer with 
Whom the union may have no other dis- 
Pute—to cease, in any way, or to any 
degree, to do business with any other per- 
S0n—usually the primary employer with 
Whom the union may have a dispute. 

nder previous law, such pressure did 
Not violate the ban on secondary boy- 
Cotts because it was brought to bear di- 
rectly on an employer rather than indi- 
rectly through inducement of his em- 
Ployees, the latter being the only means 
Which the Board had held the law to 
Prohibit, 2 
„ Secondly, by substituting. the term 
brarrom“ for the term “employer,” it 
to dens the scope of the latter term 

its full dictionary meaning instead 
= the limited meaning which it has un- 
Scr the definition of employer —and 
Te plovee”—in Taft- Hartley. Em- 
: payer’! is defined in Taft-Hartley to 
elude employers subject to the Rall- 
ay Labor Act; agricultural employers; 
£0vernmental agencies, bodies, or cor- 
Porations; Federal Reserve banks; and 
Bunt hospitals. “Employee” as de- 
= €d does not include employees of the 
bove excluded employers. 
nus, if the employers and employees 
‘DVolved in a secondary boycott are not 
employers” and “employees” within the 
mitn of the above Taft-Hartley defi- 
hae ont then the secondary boycott did 
Constitute a violation of the Taft- 
Act. Substituting the term 
80 for “employer” in section 
) (4) makes such secondary boycotts 
8 egal despite the fact that the employ- 
th and employees involved nre among 
Ose excluded from the Taft-Hartley 
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definitions of 
ployee.” 

Under the Taft-Hartley Act, prior to 
these amendments, as construed by the 
Supreme Court, a union’s inducement of 
an individual employee of a secondary 
employer individually to cease working 
or handling the goods of the primary 
employer was not an unlawful secondary 
boycott. The Court held that an in- 
ducement to cease working or handling 
was illegal only if directed at employees 
for the purpose of inducing them so to 
cease in concert, not individually. The 
new amendment in the conference report 
closes this third loophole by making an 
inducement to cease working or han- 
dling individually, also an unfair labor 
practice under section 8(b) (4). 

This new amendment in the confer- 
ence report also makes secondary con- 
sumer boycotts illegal subject to certain 
narrow and limited exceptions. Thus, 
under previous law a labor union having 
a dispute with the producer, company A, 
could lawfully picket the distributor, 
company B, who carried company A’s 
products for sale, for the purpose of in- 
ducing consumers not to patronize com- 
pany B, subject to certain restrictions 
imposed by the Board. Under the new 
amendment, such picketing becomes 
illegal, but the union is permitted to 
engage in publicity—by means other 
than picketing—truthfully advising the 
public that company B the distributor— 
the secondary employer—is distributing 
goods produced by company A, the pro- 
ducer with whom such labor union has 
a primary dispute. But even this per- 
mitted—but limited—type of union ac- 
tivity becomes unlawful if such publicity 
has an effect of inducing any individual 
employed by any person other than the 
producer, company A, in the course of 
his employment to refuse to pick up, 
deliver, or transport any goods, or not to 
perform any services, at the establish- 
ment of the secondary employer who is 
engaged in such distribution, that is, the 
distributor, company B, 

The amendment does nothing to im- 
pair or disturb the decisional rules 
evolved by the Board in connection with 
the significance of the situs—primary or 
secondary—of the inducement in deter- 
mining its legality, It does not elimi- 
nate, restrict or modify the limitations 
on picketing at the site of a primary 
labor dispute which were applicable 
prior to this amendment. The rules laid 
down in certain decisions with respect 
to such picketing are still the law, as 
for example, in NLRB v. Denver Build- 
ing and Construction Trades Council, et 
al., 341 U.S, 675 (1951); Brotherhood of 
Painters, Decorators, and Paper Hang- 
ers, etc. and Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., 
110 NLRB 455 (1954); Moore Drydock 
Co., 81 NLRB 1103; and Washington 
Coca Cola Bottling Works, Inc, 107 
NLRB 233 (1953). 

The Kernedy-Ervin bill (S. 505), as 
introduced, contained no provision deal- 
ing with secondary boycotts. In com- 
mittec, I offered the secondary boycott 
provision of the administration’s labor 
reform bill as an amendment. It was, 
in substance, the same as the new pro- 
visions described above. It was rejected 


“employer” and “em- 
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and the bill as reported contained no 
such provision. On the Senate floor, 
Senator McCLELLAN offered a secondary 
boycott amendment which, in substance, 
was the same as that offered in com- 
mittee by me. The amendment was not 
agreed to. 

The Landrum-Griffin bill contained a 
provision on secondary boycotts, for all 
purposes practically the same as that 
contained in my rejected amendment. 
With the exceptions noted above, the 
conference report adopted these provi- 
sions of the Landrum-Griffin bill. 

Section 704(b) amends section 8 of 
the National Labor Relations Act—title 
I, Taft-Hartley—by adding a new unfair 
labor practice prohibited to both em- 
ployers and labor unions, dealing with 
the problem of “hot cargo” agreements 
and designated as section 8(e) which 
provides as follows: 

It is an unfair labor practice for a 
labor union and an employer to enter 
into any contract or agreement, express 


„or implied, whereby such employer 


ceases or refrains or agrees to cease or 
refrain from handling, using, selling, 
transporting or otherwise dealing in any 
of the products of any other employer, 
or to cease doing business with any other 
person, and any such agreement con- 
tained in any contract or agreement en- 
tered into either before or after the 
enactment of this provision shall be un- 
enforcible and void for all purposes. 

This means that such contractual 
clauses are per se illegal. It is unlawful 
for either party even to execute such an 
agreement, to insist that the other party 
bargain about or enter into it, to use any 
form of coercion or restraint—economic 
or otherwise—to compe! the other party 
to enter into it or to live up to it even if 
his refusal to do so is in breach of a vol- 
untary agreement to abide by the agree- 
ment, and finally, such breach does not 
constitute a good cause of action in a 
suit at law to recover damages for the 
breach or to secure specific performance 
of the agreement. 

The new provision provides an exemp- 
tion from all of these prohibitions—and 
from all of the prohibitions in the sec- 
ondary boycott provisions of section 
8(b) (4), as amended, as well—where the 
employer and the union. involved, 
whether as contracting parties under 
this section 8(¢) or as disputing parties 
under section 8(b) (4), are engaged in 
the apparel and clothing industry, and 
where the relationship between such em- 
ployer and other employers in said in- 
dustry—that is, between primary and 
secondary employers—is that of a jobber, 
manufacturer, contractor, or subcon- 
tractor and where first, the subcon- 
tractor performs his work for. and on 
the premises of the contractor, jobber, or 
manufacturer; or, second, the subcon- 
tractor performs his work for and on 
goods or materials supplied by such con- 
tractor, jobber, or manufacturer; or, 
third, one employer is engaged in an in- 
tegrated process of production with the 
other employer. Where these conditions 
are met, secondary boycotts are lawful 
as are hot cargo“ agreements and may 
te enforced by all the means prohibited 
in other industries under sections 8(b) 
(4) and gle), f 
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There is a further exemption from the 
prohibitions against “hot cargo” agree- 
ments only, under section 8(e), with re- 
spect to a segment of the building con- 
struction industry and the labor unions 
representing employees in that segment 
of the industry. This exemption is 
granted only where the employer with 
whom such an agreement is signed is in 
the construction industry and engages 
only in construction work at the site; it 
does not apply where the employer, al- 
though in the construction industry, is 
not engaged in construction work at the 
site such as enterprises primarily en- 
gaged in supplying or transporting build- 
ing construction materials, Where an 
employer falls into this limited category, 
it is not an unfair labor practice for such 
employer and a labor union to enter into 
an agreement whereby such employer 
ceases or refrains or agrees to cease or 
refrain from handling, using, selling, 
transporting or otherwise dealing in any 
of the products of another employer, or 
to cease doing business with any other 
person, and such an agreement is not 
per se unlawful. Unlike the exemption 
for the apparel and clothing industry, 
the prohibitions of the secondary boy- 
cott ban in section 8(b) (4), as amended, 
are however, applicable to these situa- 
‘tions. 

Thus, although employers and unions 
who are under this exemption may law- 
fully enter into such agreements, and 
may resort to the courts for their en- 
forcement under applicable principles of 
contract law, no coercion or restraint— 
economic or otherwise—may be used by 
any party to such agreement, even if en- 
tered into voluntarily by both parties, to 
compel the other party to live up to the 
contract or to refrain from breaching it. 

The new provision is silent with re- 
spect to the lawfulness of coercion or re- 
straint—economic or otherwise—by one 
party to compel the other party to enter 
into, or even to bargain about entering 
. into such an agreement. This question 
was one of those left unresolved by the 
Board and the courts under Taft-Hartley 
prior to this new legislation, but now 
specifically outlawed in all situations not 
falling within the exemption for the 
clothing and apparel and construction 
industries. It is the intention of Con- 
gress that the new legislation leave it 
in the same unresolved status under the 
building construction industry exemp- 
tion and that the Board and the courts 
decide the issue for the building con- 
struction industry as if these new amend- 
ments contained in section 8(e) had not 
been enacted and in accordance with the 
previously applicable law. In other 
words, it is the congressional intent that 
section 8 (b) (4), as amended, banning 
secondary boycotts, apply without quali- 
fication in the building construction in- 
dustry and that the principles enunciated 
in the Sand Door case (Local 1796, United 
Brotherhood of Carpenters v. NLRB, 357 
U.S. 93), the Denver Building Trades 
case (NLRB v. Denver Building and Con- 
struction Trades Council, et al., 341 U.S. 
675), and the Moore Drydock case (Moore 
Drydock Co., 81 NLRB 1108), remain 
fully applicable. 
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Neither the Kennedy-Ervin bill (S. 
505), as introduced, nor the commit- 
tee bill as reported to the Senate, con- 
tained any provision dealing with “hot 
cargo” agreements, In committee, my 
rejected amendment on secondary boy- 
cotts contained a provision outlawing 
such agreements. On the floor, the Sen- 
ate adopted an amendment outlawing 
“hot cargo” agreements only where they 
were between labor unions and employers 
who are common carriers subject to part 
I of the Interstate Commerce Act. This 
was designed to get at Jimmy Hoffa and 
the Teamsters Union exclusively. But it 
failed to accomplish even that. 

Common carriers subject to part IT of 
the Interstate Commerce Act represent 
only a part of the jurisdiction of the 
Teamsters Union. Other carriers and 
transportation enterprises not under part 
II of that act also employ members of 
and bargain collectively with the Team- 
sters Union. This is also true of the 
warehousing industry, the storage in- 
dustry, and some segments of the retail- 
ing and wholesaling industries. “Hot 
cargo” agreements in these industries, 
involving mainly the Teamsters Union, 
would have been unaffected by the pro- 
vision in the Senate passed bill. 

The basic ban on “hot cargo” agree- 
ments in the new section 8(e), as de- 
scribed above, is contained in the Lan- 
drum-Griffin bill, and with the exemp- 
tions and modifications described above, 
was accepted by the Confereees. 

Section 704(c) amends section 8(b) of 
the National Labor Relations Act—title 
I, Taft-Hartley—by adding a new union 
unfair labor practice, designated as sec- 
tion 8(b) (7), and designed to outlaw rec- 
ognition and organizational picketing 
when they occur in certain specified cir- 
cumstances. Under this provision, it is 
an unfair labor practice for a union, in 
three specific situations, to picket or 
cause to be picketed, or threaten to 
picket or cause to be picketed, any em- 
ployer where one of the objects of such 
conduct is to force or require an em- 
ployer to recognize or bargain with a la- 
bor union as the representative of his 
employees—recognition picketing—or to 
force or require the employees of an em- 
ployer to join or select such labor union 
as their collective bargaining represent- 
ative—organizational picketing—unless 
such labor union is currently certified as 
the representative of such employees— 
that is, unless the union has won a repre- 
sentation election conducted by the 
NLRB. The three situations in which 
such picketing or union conduct is un- 
lawful are: 

First. Where the employer has law- 
fully recognized, in accordance with 
Taft-Hartley, any other labor union, and 
such other union has either won an 
NLRB representation election and been 
certified by the Board, or such other 
union and the employer have signed a 


collective bargaining agreement during 


the term of which the Board will not con- 
duct a representation or decertification 
election; or 

Second. Where within the preceding 
12 months a valid election under section 


9(c) of the National Labor Relations- 
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Act has been conducted—as’ indicated, 
only the labor union which won such 
election and was certified by the Board 
may picket in such situation, but no 
other union—or 

Third. Where such picketing has been 
conducted without a representation pe- 
tition under section 9(c) being filed 
within a reasonable period of time not 
to exceed 30 days from the commence- 
ment of such picketing. 

This third prohibited picketing situa- 
tion simply means this: A union may not 
picket for recognition or for organiza- 
tional purposes for more than a reason- 
able period which may be less than 30 
days if the Board so determines, but may 
not be longer, without a petition for a 
representation election being filed with 
the Board. If no such petition is filed 
in such period, then at the end thereof, 
but not later than the 31st day from its 
commencement, such picketing, if con- 
tinued or resumed, becomes an unfair 
labor practice. 

This third prohibited picketing provi- 
sion contains two provisos. The first 
provides that if a representation petition 
is filed with the Board within such rea- 
sonable period but not later than the 
30th day following the start of the 
picketing, and regardless of whether 
such picketing has ceased and has not 
been resumed, the Board must, as 
quickly as possible, direct and conduct 
an election in the bargaining unit the 
Board finds to be appropriate, even 
though the requirements of section 9(c) 
(1) which are otherwise a condition of 
the Board's entertaining a petition for 
a representation election have not been 
complied with. These requirements are: 
First, for an employer petition, an alle- 
gation that an individual or labor union 
have requested recognition as the exclu- 
sive bargaining representative of his 
employees; and, second, for petitions by 
employees or labor unions, an allegation 
that a substantial number of employees 
in such bargaining unit—at least 30 per- 
cent of the employees under present 
NLRB policy—wish to be represented for 
collective- bargaining and that their 
employer declines to recognize their rep- 
resentative as the exclusive bargaining 
agent as defined in section 9(a). 

If a union wins such an election and 
is certified by the Board, it may picket 
without violating this section 8(b) (7); 
if no union wins the election, then no 
union may picket for recognition or or- 
ganization for 12 months following the 
same, in accordance with the second pro- 
hibited picketing situation described . 
above. 

The second proviso to the third pro- 
hibited provision grants the following 
exemption from said third prohibition 
only—and not from the first two: 

Where the union engages in picketing 
or other publicity for the sole purpose 
of truthfully advising the public that 
an employer does not employ members 
of or have a contract with a labor union, 
In those circumstances, such picketing 
may be carried on indefinitely. However, 
if one of the effects of such exemp 
picketing is to induce any individual em- 
ployed by any other person—other than 
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the picketed employer—in the course of 

employment, not to pick up, deliver, 
or transport any goods or not to per- 
form any services, and a reasonable pe- 
Tiod—not longer than 30 days—has 
elapsed since such picketing began, and 
regardless of whether it has ceased 
thereafter and not been resumed, the 
employer may file a petition pursuant to 
which the Board shall conduct an elec- 
tion in the same manner, under the 
same procedure, and with the same ef- 
fects as described above; for example, if 
no union wins, such picketing is banned 
for the next 12 months, and so forth, and 
80 forth. 

There is a further provision in this new 
Section 8(b)(7) which provides that 
Nothing therein makes lawful any con- 
duct which would be unlawful under any 
of the other unfair labor practice pro- 

Ons of section 8(b) (1) through (6). 

us, for example, conduct not unlaw- 
ful under the new section 8(b) (7), by 

ue of the exemption therein, may 
nevertheless be an unfair labor practice 
if engaged in contrary to the prohibition 
against coercion and restraint of em- 
Dloyees in section 8(b) (1) or to the pro- 
hibition against secondary boycotts and 
Jurisdictional strikes in section 8(b) (4). 

These new bans on recognition and 

Organizational picketing, commonly 
as blackmail picketing because of 
their frequent use as devices to achieve 
Corrupt and racketeering objectives, 
Were completely absent from the Ken- 
hedy-Ervin bill (S. 505), as introduced. 
In committee, I offered as an amend- 
Ment the anti-blackmail-picketing pro- 
Visions of the administration bill which 
Were substantially similar to those in the 
new act, as described above. My amend- 
Ment was rejected; and the bill as re- 
Ported to the Senate, like the bill as in- 
uced, contained no provision on the 
Subject of blackmail picketing. 

On the Senate floor, Senator McCteL- 
Lans picketing amendment, similar in 
important respects to my amendment, 
Was defeated. Senator Proury thereaf- 

Offered an antipicketing amendment 
bir along the lines of the administration 
but more limited in the scope of its 
Prohibition, This proposal was watered 

Wn by a number of amendments, and 
finally adopted in the much narrower, 
ben and far less effective form in 
bin it appears in the Senate passed 

The Landrum-Griffin bill contains sub- 
0 tidlly the administration’s anti- 
One ne provision, identical with those 
tre by me in committee and rejected 
f the majority. In conference, it was 

undamentally the Landrum-Griffin pro- 
al which was agreed to by the con- 
—— after some modifications making 
Or greater clarity and preciseness, mak- 
it easier to determine the prohibi- 
Sit s applicability in particular fact 
— and granting the very limited 
€mption from the prohibition, de- 
above. 
X Section 704(d) amends section 10() 
8 the National Labor Relations Act 
ae I, Taft-Hartley. Section 1000 
or to its amendment, provided that the 
fives priority in case handling 
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to secondary boycott cases under sec- 
tion 8(b) (4) and that when the NLRB 
regional office official handling a second- 
ary boycott charge, after investigation, 
believes the charge to be true and 
that a complaint should issue, he must, 
on behalf of the Board, ask a Federal dis- 
trict court for an injunction or restrain- 
ing order pending the final adjudication 
of the case by the Board. These provi- 
sions do not apply to unlawful jurisdic- 
tional strikes under section 8(b) (4) (D). 
The new amendment makes these pro- 
visions of section 10(1) also applicable in 


charges alleging violations of new section 


8(e) dealing with “hot cargo” agree- 
ments and violations of new section 
8(b) (7) dealing with recognition and or- 
ganization picketing. 

In connection with applying these 
priority of treatment and “mandatory” 
injunction provisions of section 1000 to 
charges of violations of the antipicket- 
ing provisions of section 8(b) (7), there 
is a proviso which contains one excep- 
tion. If a charge is filed against an em- 
ployer alle that he is committing an 
unfair labor practice in violation of sec- 
tion 8(a) (2) of the National Labor Rela- 
tions Act—dominating, interfering with, 
or contributing to the support of a labor 
union by an employer—and if, after in- 
vestigation, the regional official has rea- 
sonable cause to believe that such charge 
is true and that a complaint thereon 
should issue, he is forbidden to apply for 
an injunction or restraining order 
against the picketing union under sec- 
tion 10(1), as amended, even if he de- 
cides to issue a complaint against such 
picketing union alleging a violation of 
section 8(b) (7), as amended. 

Neither the Kennedy-Ervin bill (S, 
505), as introduced, nor the Senate bill, 
as reported, contained mandatory in- 
junction provisions applicable to “hot 
cargo” agreements and blackmail picket- 
ing, although such amendment was re- 
jected when I offered it in committee in 
conjunction with my antipicketing 
amendment. The bill, as it passed the 
Senate, amended section 10(1), to make 
the mandatory injunction provision ap- 
plicable to cases involving the violation 
of the new section 8(e) whieh made “hot 
cargo” agreements unfair labor practices 
in a narrow segment of the motor trans- 
port industry. But the mandatory in- 
junction provision was not made appli- 
cable to the newly added but narrow ban 
on blackmail—recognition and organiza- 
tion—picketing in section 8(b) (7) of the 
Senate bill. Instead, section 100) 
which provides for the mandatory in- 
junction authority, was amended by 
making its last sentence alone applicable 
to such picketing, thereby creating the 
erroneous impression that the manda- 
tory injunction procedure applied. 
However, the last sentence of section 10 
(D deals with jurisdictional strikes in 
violation of section 8(b) (4) (D), and pro- 
vides that the Board may, not must, seek 
an injunction in a Federal court. This 
procedure was made applicable to viola- 
tions of new section 8(b)(7) dealing 
with picketing; in other words, not the 
mandatory but the discretionary injunc- 
tion provisions were applicable to illegal 
picketing, 
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The Landrum-Grifun bill made the 
Mandatory injunction provisions ap- 
plicable to violations of both section 8(e) 
dealing with “hot cargo” agreements and 
section 8(b)(7) dealing with blackmail 
Picketing, and this approach is included 
in the conference report. 

Section 704(e) amends section 303(a) 
of the Taft-Hartley Act. That section 
authorizes a suit for damages in a Fed- 
eral district court by anyone injured in 
his property or business by reason of 
conduct by a labor union which would 
be in violation of the language of section 
8(b) (4) prohibiting secondary boycotts, 
certain types of recognition strikes, and 
jurisdictional strikes, such language 
1 identically repeated in section 

(a). 

Section 8(b) (4) having been amended 
to outlaw certain types of union activity 
not previously unlawful, it was necessary 
to amend section 303(a), as well, to make 
its provisions for damage suits equally 
applicable to the newly proscribed union 
conduct. 

The Kennedy-Ervin bill (S. 505), as 
introduced, contained no such provision. 
In committee, I offered such an amend- 
ment in conjunction with my amend- 
ment to close the loopholes in the 
secondary boycott provision, section 
8(b) (4). These were rejected. No such 
amendment was contained in the Senate 
passed bill inasmuch as that bill did not 
include any new secondary boycott 
provisions. 

The Landrum-Griffin bill contains this 
amendment to section 303(a) as does the 
conference report. 

BUILDING AND CONSTRUCTION INDUSTRY 


Section 705(a) amends section 8 of the 
National Labor Relations Act—title I, 
Taft-Hartley—by adding a new subsec- 
tion (f) thereto permitting prehire col- 
lective bargaining contracts in the 
building construction industry. 

The new subsection 8(f) provides that 
an employer whose primary activity is 
building construction and a labor union 
whose members are building construc- 
tion employees—and which has not been 
established or aided by employer unfair 
labor practice—may enter into a col- 
lective bargaining agreement covering 
such employees without thereby com- 
mitting an unfair labor practice even 
if first, the majority status of such union 
has not been established in accordance 
with section 9 prior to the making of 
the agreement; or, second, the agree- 
ment requires membership in such 
union after the 7th day following the be- 
ginning of employment or the effective 
date of the agreement, whichever is 
later—instead of the 30th day as there- 
tofore provided for all industries—or, 
third, the agreement requires the em- 
ployer to notify such union of job open- 
ings with such employer, or gives the 
union an opportunity to refer qualified 
applicants for such job openings; or, 
fourth, the agreement specifies minimum 
training or experience qualifications for 
employment, or provides for preference 
in filling openings based upon seniority 
with such employer, in the industry, or 
in the particular geographical area. 

Two provisos to this new section im- 
pose the following limitations: 
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First. No employer may discriminate 
against any employee or applicant for 
employment because of nonmembership 
in a union, if he believes that such non- 
membership is the result of a discrimina- 
tory exclusion from union membership 
by the union, or of some cause other 
than a refusal by the employee to tender 
the periodic dues and initiation fees uni- 
formly required of all members. This 
limitation is presently in the law as the 
last proviso to section 8(a) (3). 

Second. A prehire agreement—under 
paragraph (1) above—lawfully entered 
into, shall not be a bar to a petition for 
an NLRB election filed pursuant to sec- 
tion 9(c) or 9(e)—this means a petition 
filed by an employer, by employees, or 
by a labor union. Such election may be 
held even during the life of such a pre- 
hire agreement. 

Section 705(b) provides an additional 
safeguard with respect to agrecments 
lawfully entered into pursuant to this 
new provision for the building construc- 
tion industry. It makes it plain that 
nothing in the new provision has any 
weakening effect on section 14(b) which 
authorizes State right-to-work laws, 
that is, that nothing in the new provi- 
sion permits the execution or applica- 
tion of agreements requiring member- 
ship in a labor union as a condition of 
employment—compulsory union-mem- 
bership contracts—in any State or terri- 
tory where such execution or applica- 
tion is prohibited by State or territorial 
law. 

The Kennedy-Ervin bill (S. 505), as 
introduced, contained the prehire build- 
ing construction provision described 
above but with several differences. In 
its original form in the Senate bill, these 
prehire contracts could lawfully be en- 
tered into by any labor union. In com- 
mittee, I offered an amendment limit- 
ing them to labor unions of which build- 
ing and construction employees are 
members, and no others. My amend- 
ment was accepted, and is contained in 
the conference report. 

Again, the Kennedy-Ervin bill (S. 
505), as introduced, authorized these 
contracts to require minimum training 
apprenticeship as a condition of em- 
ployment, Inasmuch as apprentice- 
ship training in some crafts and occu- 
pations can be secured only through the 
union, this provision would have been 
equivalent to the complete closed shop, 
that is, to requiring membership in the 
union as a condition of getting and hold- 
ing a job in the industries employing 
those crafts and occupations. 

I offered, in committee, an amend- 
ment eliminating the word “apprentice- 
ship” thus permitting “minimum train- 
ing” as a condition of employment, 
thereby setting up a purely objective-job 
qualification, one wholly unrelated to 
membership or support of a union. 
This too was accepted, and is contained 
in the conference report. 

PRIORITY IN CASE HANDLING 


Section 706 amends section 10 of the 
National Labor Relations Act—title I, 
8 adding a new subsec- 

"(m)" which provides for priority in 
the handling by the NLRB 101 tataie 
labor practices which are violations of 
sections 8(a)(3) and 8(b)(2). These 
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are acts of discrimination against em- 
ployees in connection with their jobs by 
employers or labor unions because of 
their membership or nonmembership in 
a union or because of their engaging or 
refusing to engage in concerted activi- 
ties protected by the Taft-Hartley Act. 

This provision was in neither the 
Kennedy-Ervin bill (S. 505), as intro- 
duced, nor in the bill reported by the 
committee to the Senate. It was offered 
by Senator Mundt as an amendment on 
the floor and agreed to by the Senate. 
It is also contained in both the Lan- 
drum-Griffin bill and the conference 
report. 

EFFECTIVE DATE OF AMENDMENTS 


Section 707 provides that the amend- 
ments made by this title VII to the 
Taft-Hartley Act shall take effect 60 
days after enactment, and no provision 
of title VII shall be deemed to make any 
conduct engaged in prior to its enact- 
ment an unfair labor practice if it 
would not have been an unfair labor 
practice at the time it was engaged in. 


The Senate bill, at no stage of its de- 


velopment from initial introduction to 
final passage, contained any specific ef- 
fective date for these Taft-Hartley 
amendments. This would have made 
them effective on enactment, and as a 
result of such lack of notice and oppor- 
tunity to prepare, both labor and man- 
agement might well have been caused 
both confusion and hardship. The 60- 
day deferral of the effective date takes 
care of the problem. It is in both the 
Landrum-Griffin bill and the conference 
report. i 

The conference report also repeals 
sections 9(f), (g), and (h) of title I of 
the Taft-Hartley Act which provided for 
the old financial reporting requirements 
and the non-Communist oath for labor 
union officers. These repealers were 
immediately effective on enactment of 
the conference report, but they are not 
retroactive in effect. 

CONCLUSION 


The conference report, as enacted into 
law, is the result of a combination of 
many factors. There is no question that 
the investizations and revelations of the 
McClellan Rackets Committee were the 
primary cause for the irresistible public 
Poman for an effective labor reform 
aw. 

The new law itself contains provisions 
derived from several sources and a num- 
ber of individuals. Thus, Senator Mc- 
CLELLAN is truly the father of the new 
bill of rights for union members. The 
bonding and fiduciary provisions in the 
Senate bill were first offered by him on 
the Senate floor, and appear in the con- 
ference report, even though in a more 
finished form. His too, at least on the 
Senate side, are the prohibitions against 
interfering with union members in the 
exercise of their newly acquired rights. 
And, although rejected by the Senate, 
he did offer, on the floor, amendments 
on no man's land, secondary boycotts, 
and blackmail picketing. Effective pro- 
visions on these three issues are in the 
conference report. 


In the Senate Labor Committee and 


on the Senate floor, I offered amend- 
ments on almost every aspect of the 
Senate bill which I regarded as weak or 
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inadequate. Some of these were ac- 
cepted—most were rejected. But an 
overwhelming majority of my amend- 
ments, or their substantial equivalent, 
are contained in the conference report 
which has now become the law. 

The new act, both in its major pro- 
visions, and in its basic approach, re- 
flects the Landrum-Griffin bill, as passed 
by the House, the labor reform program 
of the administration, and the proposals 
made by Senator McCLELLAN and myself. 


Little Old New York 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS E. DORN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 9, 1959 


Mr. DORN of New York. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include a column by Ed 
Sullivan which appeared in the New 
York Daily News on September 4, 1959: 

Lrrr I OLD New YORK 
(By Ed Sullivan) 

With Now Yorkers in terror of walking the 
streets of this city after nightfall, it has 
been proposed by J, Edgar Hoover, members 
of the judiciary and of the clergy that (1) 
New York City police instantly be given 
greater police powers, and (2) that able- 
bodied policemen engaged in clerical work. 
ticketing of cars, and searching for prosti- 
tutes be replaced by women so that the po- 
lice can be returned to their beats. All of 
these measures would immediately reduce 
the jungle aspects of New York City. Tax- 
payers again could walk the strects at night 
freely and safely; nurses leaving thelr hos- 
pital posts late at night would have some 
measure of protection; taxlonh drivers on the 
night shift would not be bludgeoned; the 
arcas bordering Central Park and the other 
great parks of the city would be swopt clear 
of thugs. The mothers of the 20 youngsters 
who huve been knifed to death in New York 
City since July, I think, would certainly ap- 
prove of all of these things. In fact, the only 
two New Yorkers who object to such meas- 
ures seem to be Mayor Bob Wagner and Po- 
lice Commissioner Steve Kennedy. 

Wagner and Kennedy obviously believe 
that the members of New York's Finest are 
not to be trusted. They apparently are con- 
vinced that our police would instantly start 
whaling the tar out of decent citizens, This 
is the silliest conclusion that either Wagner 
and Kennedy ever have come up with. 
dates back to the late Mayor LaGuardia’s 
emasculation of the powers of New York City 
police when LaGuardin was after Harlem 
votes. If you will examine the records o 
this city you will find that LaGuardia's po- 
litically inspired action opened the dikes for 
a general breakdown of law enforcement 12 
our city. He was supported, at that time 
by a group of fuzzy-thinking liberals, just 
as Wagner and Kennedy are being suppo! 
now by similar groups of daffodils, equally 
vocal. I think most ot us would prefer to 
accept the seasoned judgment of J, Edgar 
Hoover plus evidence of our own eyes which 
reveal that the greatest city in the world has 
been taken over by a group of knife-wiclding 
young punks. 

When we were in Moscow and Leningrad 
2 weeks ngo, if we had heard that 20 young“ 
sters had been knifed to death in either or 
both of these cities, Rise Stevens, Marge a 

Gower Champion, the Barry Sisters, and th? 
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Test of us would have hidden in the American youngsters killed in cold blood since last July 
Embassy at Moscow for protection. But must conclude that New York City is a luna- 
Murder has become a commonplace item in tic place. 
the city of New York and the grievous fault 
Must be laid at the doorsteps of our mayor 
and our police commissioner. It is an iron- 
ical fact that these two high city officials 
have taken the handcuffs of New York's 
Finest to handcuff the police. This, Isubmit, 
is lunacy come full cycle. When we were in 
Ope, we read that Tammany had proposed 
Wagner as the Vice Presidential candidate of 
the Democratic Party. Judging from New 
York City's experience, would Wagner's first 
actin Washington be to disband the FBI and 
eliminate the Secret Service and Treasury 
agents on the grounds that they could not 
be trusted as he doesn't trust the police of 
New York City? The mothers of the 20 
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mit to the people of the 12th Congres- 
sional District of New York, whom I have 
the honor to serve, a questionnaire 
setting forth various questions which will 
be considered by the Congress of the 
United States in its deliberations. 

I appreciate the fine response to the 
questionnaire and am gratified to say 
> that the people of the 12th Congressional 
District of New York are intensely inter- 
ested in their Government and are will- 
ing to take time to participate in it by 
expressing their opinions and advice to 
their Representative in the Congress. 

The following is the questionnaire and 
the results in percentages: 


Report to the People of the 12th Coa- 
gressional District of New York 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FRANCIS E. DORN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 9, 1959 


Mr. DORN of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
each year it has been my custom to sub- 


[In percent} 
Yes No No | Yes No 
opinion 
baa WOSA Se TE es ˙6 are 
L Do you approve of the President's policy of moderate Do you favor: 
1 ee noe nee eee oe 0 7¹ 18 1¹ 7. Raising m res ae FO SE gary teal — — — 1 2⁰ 
“no” should he turn to the right (10 percent), left (6 reg of pension welfare o! 
2, Du gn un opinion (34 percent). oe Jabor monis and disclosure of financial transactions a > 
vor s continuation of our present —— ———.— ates 
wh i peti Ae wench sewer tee 48 z il The enactment of a strong civil rights 
a) Continuing foroign military ald. 76 15 9 force the voting rights of all citizens? 7 80 13 
b) Continutng foreizn economic ad? 06 26 8 || 10. Making it a Federal crime to bomb churches, syna- 
(c) Maintaining our forces in Herlin?. 83 10 7 gogues, or 89 8 
(d) Our defense of Quemoy and Mats 70 20 10 
2. (e Our diefonse of Forman 2.2 . 78 13 9 60 37 
n Da zos eer sdis of nuclear bomb 8 40 53 7 || 12, An increase in social security henefits?_......... — = 
ou believe that past “summit moctings’”’ vo - 
5. Served the bust 2 75 of the United States _... 31 % 13 || 14. More Uberal credit and lower interest rates for small 
d Retiuction of the Federal deht before reducing taxes? -- 3 13 7 — ——— 77 17 
eduction in nondefense Government spending if 
existing functions are curtailed? 222.22... 6⁴ 2 
Nen“ would you sugrest cutting forvign ald (16 per- 
cent), farm subsiilies (28 percent), public works (14 
Percent), hivhways (10 percent), veterans’ ald (23 
. slum clearance (11 percunt), others ($ pur- x 
thane response to the questionnaire by which falls on November 9. This was Story of Naming of Old Glory 


Ousands of residents of our district has 


of great assistance to me in carry- 

Out their wishes. Many persons who 

answered the questions also submitted 

tlon mente on other issues and sugges- 

ns for solutions to some of the prob- 
lems of the day. 

They are the people who elected me to 
Dpresent them in the Congress of the 
Whi States. If there is any way in 
th ch I can be of service to them I hope 

€y will not hesitate to call upon me. 
During recess both my Washington and 
con kly Ofices remain open. I have a 
theibe tent staff and my services and 
= eirs are available to my constituents. I 

ant them to know that eyen when Con- 
is not in session I am on the job. 


Polish Independence Day: A Day of 
Tribute ard Reminder 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF -NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE or REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14,1959 
. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, under 
jots to extend my remarks, I want to 
all Polish-Americans in their com- 
ration of Polish Independence Day, 


the day on which, in 1918, in the after- 
math of the First World War, Poland 
was proclaimed an independent state. 

It is fitting that all of us take note of 
this day, both by way of tribute and by 
way of reminder. 

It should be a day on which we pay 
tribute to all the Polish people,- who 
struggled so bitterly for independence 
and freedom, and who were forced to 
part with it so quickly. 

At the same time, it serves as a poign- 
ant reminder of the true nature of Rus- 
sian tyranny and imperialism. 

Particularly at this time, when Khru- 
shchev has just been with us professing 
peace and friendship, it is important to 
remember the fate of another country 
which was also once assured that Russia 
was her friend. As we begin to assess 
Mr. Khrushehev's words and intentions, 
it will not hurt to be reminded of the 
Katyn massacre, or of the betrayal at 
Warsaw. It will not hurt to remember 
what happened to another, weaker, peo- 
ple which put its trust in Soviet promises, 

Poland's hopes were bitterly shattered, 
her momentary independence termi- 
nated, and her people placed under Rus- 
sian subjugation. But despite Russian 
domination, the spirit of her people has 
remained strong. Hope has remained in 
their minds and hearts. It is this hope 
and spirit which we must applaud today, 
and which persuades us that one day, 
somchow, Poland may once again be free. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. J. CARLTON LOSER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. LOSER. Mr. Speaker, for some 
time now, Post No. 5 of the American 
Legion at Nashville, Tenn., has been in- 
terested in the flying of the American, 
fiag over the grave of Capt. William 
Driver who named our fiag Old Glory. 

This group of patriotic Americans has 
erected a fitting flagpole over the grave 
of Capt. William Driver in the City 
Cemetery at Nashville. 

Mr. Speaker, this story of the naming 
of Old Glory is a most interesting one 
and I am sure it will be of great interest 
to patriotic American citizens every- 
where. 

I-want to commend this outstanding 
post of the American Legion for haying 
brought this matter to my attention and 
I feel that it would be a fitting tribute 
to Captain Driver to fly our flag through- 
out the day and night over the grave of 
this distinguished American. 

Mr. Speaker, I introduced on August 
31, 1959, in the House of Representatives 
a bil—ĦH.R. 8957—to permit the flying 
of the flag of the United States for 24 
hours each day over the grave of Capt. 
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William Driver in the City Cemetery, 
Nashville, Tenn, This bill has been re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary and I am hopeful that the appro- 
priate subcommittee of this great com- 
mittee will hold a hearing on the bill 
early in the next session of the 86th 
Congress and that ultimately it will re- 
ceive the approval of the committee and 
be passed by both Houses of the Con- 
gress of the United States. 

I deeply appreciate the tremendous 
interest of Post No. 5 of the American 
Legion in this patriotic effort in the 
honoring of the memory of Captain 
Driver. 

The most interesting story setting 
forth the history of the naming of the 
U.S. flag as Old Glory by Capt. William 
Driver follows: 

THE FLAG OF THE UNITED STATES—ITS HISTORY 
AND SYMBOLISM 

(By James A. Moss, colonel, U.S. Army, 

retired) 


STORY OF NAMING OF OLD GLORY 


It was on March 17, 1824, in Salem, Mass., 
upon the occasion of the celebration of his 
21st birthday, that William Driver, whose 
heart and soul were in his occupation of 
sailing the seas, was presented by his mother 
and a group of Salem girls with a beautiful 
American flag they had made for him. “I 
name her Old Glory," said he, in response to 
the greetings of the givers—and thus was it 
that the name, Old Glory, made its advent 
into the history of our country. From that 
day on Old Glory accompanied William 
Driver whenever he went to sea, and many 
were the notable voyages made under its fly- 
ing folds—twice around the world, once 
around Australia, and several cruises among 
the Archipelago Islands. 

When in 1837, Captain Driver quit the sea 
and settled in Nashville, Tenn., as usual Old 
Glory accompanied him. On occasions such 
as Washington's Birthday, the Fourth of 
July, and St. Patrick’s Day (also the anni- 
versary of Captain Driver's birthday) Old 
Glory could be seen gracefully waiving from 
a rope extending from the captain's house 
to a tree across the street. 

However, when in 1861 Tennessee seceded 
from the Union and hostilities began, Old 
Glory mysteriously vanished. 

The morning of February 25, 1662, Union 
soldicrs entered Nashville and took possession 
ot the city. On that morning Captain Driver, 
accompanied by Captain Thatcher, of the 
Sixth Ohio Regiment, and several soldiers, 
came homé, and calling his daughter Mary 
Jane, asked her to help him rip a bedcover 
he was holding. And lo and behold. As the 
comforter was ripped apart, there was Old 
Glory, which, for safekeeping, bad been sewn 
between the folds of the cover when Ten- 
nessee had seceded and American flags were 
objects of attack in Nashville. At the sight 
of Old Glory the soldiers cheered, and then 
helped to fold the flag which Captain Driver 
took in his arms as the party left for the 
State House. As the captain climbed to the 
dome of the building and raised Old Glory 
over the capitol, he exclaimed, “Thank God. 
I lived to raise Old Glory on the dome of 
the Capitol of Tennessee; I am now ready 
to die and go to my forefathers.” 

One day, not long before the good old 
captain went to join his forefathers, he 
placed in the arms of his daughter a bundle, 
saying: 8 

“Mary Jane, this is my old ship flag, Old 
Glory. It has been my constant companion 
on many voyages. I love it as a mother loves 
her child; take it and cherish it as I have 
cherished it, for it has been my steadfast 
friend and protector in all parts of the world, 
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among savages, heathen, and clyilized, Keep 
it always.” 

The flag that Capt. William Driver named 
Old Glory was kept and guarded as a precious 
heirloom in the Driver family until 1922, 
when it was sent to the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution in Washington, where, carefully pre- 
served under glass, surrounded by other 
priceless relics of the Nation, in silent elo- 
quence it now tells to us of today, as it will 
to posterity, the beautiful story of Old Glory. 


Food for Our Needy Citizens 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. LOUIS C. RABAUT 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, for a long 
time now we in the United States have 
found ourselves in the curious and 
shameful position of seeing around us all 
the wealth and prosperity of the richest 
nation in the world and of seeing amidst 
all this wealth some of our fellow citi- 
zens going hungry. 

In my opinion, it is a thoroughly dis- 
graceful thing for the wealthiest nation 
in the world to allow any of its citizens 
to go hungry. Yet there are many 
Americans going hungry every day. 
Surely this is not the American way. It 
is not the human way either. What is 
worsep this shameful circumstance has 
been going on at the same time that our 
Government has been holding huge 
quantities—presentiy. $9 billion worth 
of surplus.food in storage. This has 
pen the deplorable situation for some 

e. 

Happily something has finally been 
done to remedy this implausible disgrace. 
Legislation establishing a food stamp 
plan to distribute surplus foodstuffs to 
our own needy has finally passed Con- 
gress. This passage comes after several 
unsuccessful tries. For myself this was 
the fourth Congress in which I intro- 
duced food stamp legislation. In its 
final form the bill which passed will per- 
mit the Secretary of Agriculture to dis- 
tribute up to $250 million worth of sur- 
plus foods to those in need. The me- 
chanics of the distribution are simple. 
Food stamps will be issued to the needy 
and they will simply redeem these 
stamps at the nearest retail outlet par- 
ticipating in the plan for food items on 
the surplus list of the Department of 
Agriculture. Participation in the plan 
is not mandatory for anyone, although 
reaction by retail food merchants has 
been largely favorable. 

State officials and local welfare au- 
thorities have also been enthusiastic. 
Last year 32 State Governors testified in 
favor of the enactment of food stamp 
legislation. I am sure that when this 
plan goes into operation, the wisdom of 
Congress will once more be made mani- 
fest. For, indeed, this is wise legisla- 
tion. It is proper and humane legisla- 
tion. This program will accomplish the 
dual objectives—both desirable—of sup- 
plying food to our hungry and indigent 
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fellow citizens and of reducing in this 
wonderfully simple way the huge food 
surpluses that perennially plague our 
farmers, economists, and Government. 

I believe the present bill will prove to 
be only a beginning. I beieve that the 
basic concept and the scope of the plan 
will burgeon beyond all anticipation. It 
is not too much to think that eventually 
the whole of our farm surplus may be 
reduced to a proper minimum by this 
simple and humane expedient of feeding 
our hungry countrymen. Let us hope 
80. 


Tribute to Donald B. Fitzpatrick 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN R. LAIRD 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Speaker, I think it 
is always a testimonial to an American 
citizen if he gives freely of his time, with- 
out compensation, in an advisory ca- 
pacity to his Government. That has 
happened in the case of Mr. Donald B. 
Fitzpatrick, who is in charge of recruit- 
ment and training of engineering person- 
nel for the Allen-Bradley Co., of Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 

He came to Washington and served 6 
months, without compensation, as ad- 
viser to the Director, Electrical Equip- 
ment Division of the Business and De- 
fense Services Administration. I think 
a testimony to a citizen of such charac- 
ter, who has displayed such unselfish- 
ness to his country, deserves a place in 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, and, under 
unanimous consent, I include a tribute 
to Mr. Fitzpatrick in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp in connection with my remarks: 

During the past 6 months, Donald B. 
Fitzpatrick, in charge of recruitment 
training of engineering personnel for the 
Allen-Bradley Co., of Milwaukee, Wis., has 
served as w.o.c, adviser to the Director of 
the Electrical Equipment Division, in pro- 
viding technical advice on the mobilization 
activities of the Business and Defense Serv- 
ices Administration and the Department 
Commerce, as they applied to the products 
and facilities of the electrical industrial con- 
trols and related equipment. 

Mr. Fitzpatrick served in the Navy during 
World War II. After discharge, he attended 
Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute and Pur- 
due University and obtained his electri 
engineering and master of science degrees. 
Through 1955 he taught control engineering 
at Purdue University. Both as a prof 
and with his company, his interests have 
been in the building of our defenses through 
scientific and engineering education. While 
serving as professor, and because of his in- 
terest in the underlying causes of juvenile 
delinquency as a deterrent to complete 
utilization of the Nation's resources, h 
used his free time cooperating with the 
Indiana State police in observing and 
analyzing causes, 

His informal interest in psychology was 
later directed to the preparation and con- 
ducting of industrial exhibits. 

The 6 months active service in the Elec 
trical Equipment Division, BDSA, just con“ 
cluded, is a prelude to his becoming 880" 
ciated with the BDSA executive reserve 
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Eis wide knowledge of electrics] controls 
enabled him to prepare reports affecting the 
Overall mobilization readiness of the elec- 
trical Industry, especially the highly impor- 
tant motor and control segmont. America’s 
Posture of readiness has been advanced by 
the self-sacrificing willingness of Mr. Fitz- 
patrick in preparing himself for active par- 
ticipation under emergency conditions and 
1 review and criticism of mobilization 


On August 14, Mr. H. B. McCoy, Adminis- 
trator of the Business and Defense Services 
inistration, presented to Mr. Fitzpatrick, 
On behalf of the Secretary of Commerce, a 
certificate of merit in recognition of his out- 
Standing Government service during the past 
€ months, In addition, the Secretary of 
Commerce gave Mr, Fitzpatrick a flag that 
Was flown over the Capitol as a token of 
Tecognition of his service to the Nation, the 
Business and Defense Services Administra- 
tion, and the Department of Commerce. Mr. 
McCoy in his own behalf presented a per- 
sonal letter of congratulations. 


Schedule of Hon. William G. Bray for 


the Seventh Congressional District of 
Indiana 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM G. BRAY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, Seplember 8, 1959 


Mr. BRAY. Mr. Speaker, in order to 
uss. the problems, interests, and 
Wishes of the people of the Seventh Con- 
Bresstonal District, I will meet interested 
Persons at the various post offices in ac- 
Cordance with the following schedule: 
Monday, October 26: 
am., Oakland City. 
10:15 a.m., Somerville. 
11 a.m., Mackey. 
12 noon, Fort Branch. 
30 p.m., Owensville. 
2:45 p.m., Haubstadt, 
3:45 p.m., Buckskin. 
- 5D.m., Princeton. 
esday, October 27: 
8a m., Francisco. 
8 a.m., Patoka. 
Sam. Hazleton. 
10:30 a.m., Decker. 
11:30 a.m., Vincennes, 
2 p.m., Monroe City. 
3 pm., Wheatland. 
4 p.m., Bruceville, 
Wednesday, October 28: 
8:30 a.m., Emison, 
9:30 a.m., Oaktown. 
10:30 a.m., Freelandville. 
11:30 am. Ragsdale. 
— p.m., Bicknell, 
30 p.m., Edwardsport. 
15 pm., Westphalia. 
4 pm., Sandborn. 
9: ursday, October 29: 
105 m., Indian Springs. 
0:30 a.m., Shoals. 
i :30 a m., Loogootee. 
30 p.m., Alfordsville. 
2:30 p.m., Burns City. 
3:30 pm. Crane. 
Wednesday, November 4: 
20 a.m., Harmony. 


9 a.m., Knightsville. 
10:30 a.m., Carbon, 

11 a.m., Brazil. 

1:30 p.m., Staunton. 
2:30 p.m, Cory. 

3:30 p.m., Poland. 
Thursday, November 5: 


9:30 a.m., Bowling Green. 


10:20 a.m., Centerpoint. 
11:30 a.m, Clay City. 
1:30 p.m., Coal City. 
2:39 p.m., Patricksburg. 
3:30 p.m. Spencer. 
Friday, November 6: 

9 a.m., Freedom. 

10 a.m., Gosport. 

11 a.m., Quincy. } 
1:30 p.m., Eminence, 
2:30 p.m., Hall. 

3:30 p.m., Monrovia. 
Monday, November 9: 
8:30 a.m., Harrodsburg, 
9:30 a.m., Smithville. 
10:15 a.m., Clear Creek, 
11:15 a.m., Stanford. 
12:15 p.m., Bloomington, 
2:30 p.m., Unionville. 
3:30 p.m., Ellettsville. 
4:30 p.m., Stinesville. 
Tuesday, November 10: 
9 a.m., Solsberry. 

10 a.m., Owensburg. 

11 a.m., Koleen. 

12 noon, Bloomfield. 
1:30 p.m., Doans, 

2:15 p.m., Scotland. 
3:15 p.m., Newberry. 

4 p.m., Switz City. 
Thursday, November 12: 
8:30 a.m., Worthington. 
9:30 a.m., Jasonville. 
10:30 a.m., Coalmont. 
11:30 a.m., Midland. 
12:30 p.m., Linton. 

2 p.m., Marco. 

3 p.m., Lyons, 

Monday, November 16; 
9 a.m,,Farmersbureg. 
10a.m., Shelburn. 
lla.m., Hymera. 

12 noon, Sullivan. 
2p.m., Fairbanks. 

3 p.m., Graysville. 
Tuesday, November 17: 
9:30 a.m., Merom, 

10 a.m., New Lebanon. 
11 a.m., Paxton. 

12 noon, Carlisle. 

2 p.m., Pleasantville. 

3 p.m., Dugger. 
Thursday, November 19: 
9 a.mi., Odon. 

10 a.m., Elnora. 

11 a.m., Plainville. 

12 noon, Washington. 

2 p. m., Montgomery. 

3 p.m., Cannelburg. 
Friday, November 20: 
8:30 a.m., Trafalgar. 
9:30 a.m., Nineveh. 
10:80 a.m., Edinburg. 
11:30 a.m., Franklin. 
1:45 p.m., Needham. 
2:30 p.m., Whiteland. 
3:30 p.m., Greenwood. 
4:30 p.m., Bargersville. 
Monday, November 23: 
8 a.m., Morgantown, 


10 am., Centerton. 


11 a.m., Brooklyn, 


12 noon, Mooresville. 
2:30 p.m., Paragon. 
3:30 p.m., Martinsville. 


The Future of Democracy 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 
0 


EON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, dur- 
ing the Communist World Youth Festival 
in Vienna, Austria, last summer, a daily 
newspaper, the Vienna Daily News, was 
published as an unoflicial and independ- 
ent voice against the official Communist 
line at the festival. I was asked by the 
editor of this paper to prepare a state- 
ment for the paper which was published 
in seven different languages and circu- 
lated widely among delegates and visitors 
to Vienna. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have my article “The Future of 
Democracy,” inserted in the Appendix 
of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[From the Vienna Daily News, July 30, 1959] 
THE FUTURE oF DEMOCRACY 


(By Hon. Huzerr H. Humpurry, of Min- 
nesota) 

The word democracy will probably be the 
most used and the most misused word d 
the Vienna Youth Festival of 1959. Bver 
since the enlightenment the democratic 
creed has been the leading political philos- 
ophy in the Western World and in many 
parts of Asia and Africa as well. Today both 
the Communist world and the free world 
claim to be the standard bearers of genuine 
democracy, 

The young leaders at this festival and their 
counterparts throughout the world cannot 
escape the fateful choice between the two 
major competing political philosophies in the 
world today, both of which claim to be 
democratic. 

Let me state what I believe genuine po- 
litical democracy is. Democracy means 
“government of the people, by the people, 
and for the people,” to use the words of 
Abraham Lincoln. Almost every believer in 
democracy would agree with this definition, 
but there Is considerable disagreement in 
applying it in practice. 

PERVERSION OF MARXISM 


“Government for the people” means that 
certain basic human rights must be guaran- 
teed to all citizens, even to minority groups 
whose views may differ radically from those 
of the majority. In the United States, for 
example, Democrats, Republicans, Socialists, 
and Communists as citizens enjoy the same 
basic rights and privileges. They are pro- 
tected by the same laws, If they are ac- 
cused of violating any of these laws, they are 
tried by the same courts. All political groups 
have a right to freedom of speech and 
freedom of the press. 

“Government by the people“ means there 
must be free and periodic elections, in which 
the citizens can choose between alternative 
sets of leaders to govern them. A free elec- 
tion is not a single slate election. A free 
election is a secret election. A free election 
offers the voter cholces between men and 
issucs. A free election is open to all citizens 
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of voting age regardless of sex, creed, or 
color. In all candor, I must admit that the 


United States has not yet fully met this last 


requirement of a free election, but we are 
making progress in breaking down the last 
barriers which prevent some of our citizens 
from exercising their democratic birthright, 
“Government of the people’ means that 
political minorities should have the right to 
organize and to propagate their views as 
long as they do so peaceably. This includes 
the right to organize an opposition party, the 
right to seek public support for the views 
and candidates of that party, the right to 
vote for the party, the right to run for office 
if selected as the party candidate, and the 
right to serve in public cffice if elected. 
Genuine democracy must meet these three 
standards if it ls to be worthy of the high 
tradition which gave it birth. Not all gov- 
ernments which call themsclves democratic 
meet all these standards, and some govern- 
ments do not meet any of them. 
Democracy grows out of the history and 
character of a people and it cannot be im- 
posed by fiat. I believe that democratic 
government is the most effective form of 
government ever conceived by man, because 
it takes into account both man's longing for 
justice and man’s inclination to injustice. 
Gonuine democratic government is probably 
the most difficult form of government to 
achieve, but I believe it is worth the effort. 


FUTURE OF DEMOCRACY 


Does democracy have a future? Viewed 
against the backdrop of history, modern po- 
litical democracy is still a relatively new and 
untried form of government. In the past 
three decades democratic government has 
been severely challenged from without by 
new systems of totalitarianism and tyranny 
which rule by coercion and fear rather than 
by freely given consent. Democracy is 
always challenged from within by ignorance, 
by apathy, and by the pursuit of special 
privileges at the expense of a common good. 
The future of democracy cannot be taken for 
granted—but it can be encouraged and 
promoted. 

I believe democracy will survive and grow 
if those who understand its true meaning 
dedicate their lives to its fulfillment. It will 
survive if true democrats the world over 
recognize the peril in which genuine repre- 
sentative government stands today. De- 
mocracy can be the faith and fact of the 
future if the young people of today dedicate 
themselves to the proposition that “govern- 
ment of the people, by the people, and for 
the people shall not perish from the earth.” 


The New Spirit in Immigration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LOUIS C. RABAUT 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the more notable accomplishments of 
the recent Congress was in the field of 
immigration. The bill which Congress 
passed has now become Public Law 363— 
part of the immigration code of the land. 

I should like to point the deserving 
finger of recognition at Representative 
FRANCIS WALTER, of Pennsylvania, for the 
long and arduous work he put in on 
this bill. Compliments are in order also 
for Representative CELLER, of New York, 
who was insliumeutal in getting the bill 
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out on the House floor and for Senator 
Pastore, of Rhode Island, who assisted 
in the improving amendments added in 
the Senate. 

However, the most commendable as- 
pect of all is that this act has written 
into the impersonal objectivity of our 
immigration laws the essence of the 
great American spirit. In short, a place 
has been made for the human element. 
A statement made on the floor during 
the debate on this bill hit exactly the 
right note: 

This meesure firmly reasserts the prin- 
ciple that the reuniting of families shall 
be one of the basic and permanent corner- 
stones of Our immigration policy. By pass- 
ing this bill we show once again that Amer- 
ica, even though she operates through the 
cold quotas and figures of the Immigration 
and Nationality Act, ts willing to change 
those figures where human suffering is at 
stake. We demonstrate that, in the final 
analysis, our democratic feelings shape our 
decisions, 


Basically the bill reclassifies certain 
close relatives of U.S. citizens and aliens 
lawfully admitted for permanent resi- 
dence in the United States. Such re- 
classification will expedite the reuniting 
of certain families. The bill also pro- 
vides for the granting of nonquota 
status—that is, without regard to any 
existing quota—to certain close relatives 
of U.S. citizens and legal permanent 
resident aliens if these relatives were 
registered on a quota waiting list before 
December 31, 1953, and in whose behalf 
petitions were approved prior to Janu- 
ary 1, 1959. This provision will benefit 
approximately 57,000 persons. 

Mr. Speaker, this is basically a bill to 
reunite families that we have been seek- 
ing to bring together. It will help peo- 
ple who have been waiting hopelessly, 
often for years, to join their families 
here in the United States. As was said 
on the House floor, it is a bill that any 
person who has any human feeling must 
be glad to see become law. \ 

Perhaps the true essence of the new 
law has best been summed up by Sen- 
ator Pastore when he called it an equita- 
ble bill fashioned sincerely in the Ameri- 
can mold that makes for the sanctity of 
the family and the security of the home, 


Let’s Not Forget a Farm Bill 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. WILSON. Mr. Speaker, the Ap- 
pendix to the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
published on September 18, 1959, con- 
tains a statement and a report from the 
Secretary of Agriculture, Ezra Taft Ben- 
son, relative to the serious obligation we 
have to the farmers and people of 
America. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks,- I include the following edi-. 
torlal from the September 8, 1959, issue 
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of the San Diego Union in the RECORD. 
This editorial again points up the bur- 
den on us all: 

Let's NOT FORGET A FARM BILL 


President Eisenhower said recently that he 
would take his fight for sensible farm legislá- 
tion to the American people. The fact that 
Mr. Eisenhower's nationwide appeal on be- 
half of the Landrum-Griffin labor bill stimu- 
lated the Congress into action augurs weil 
for a like presentation of the farm case. 

The public had a great stake in the battle 
for beneficial labor legislation, and let the 
Congress know it. The Nation's taxpayers 
have an equally important stake in getting 
the Congress to do something about the farm 
mess. 

The present system of price supports and 
output controls is woefully inadequate. Last 
January the President again acted to put 
agriculture programs back on a sensible, 
business-like basis in keeping with the free 
enterprise system. He recommended to Con- 
gress a change that would allow the support 
prices of farm commodities to move gradually 
into line with actual market prices. Thus 
prices would refiect current conditions of 
supply and demand. 

This is reasonable. It would make price, 
rather than governmental acreage and mar- 
keting controls, the most important deter- 
mining factor in production. A gradual con- 
version of the price-support mechanism from 
an instrument of subsidy into one of real 
stabilization would cause least dislocation to 
the farmers. 

But the Democratic-controlled Congress, 
occupied with politics and star-chamber in- 
vestigations of Presidential appointees, has 
done nothing. Could it be because the Con- 
gress thinks the public is indifferent? 

Indifference is one thing we cannot afford 
with the farm problem. It is the biggest 
drain on the taxpayers aside from defense. 
It benefits only one-sixth of the taxpaying 
population. And there is strong evidence 
that the farmers benefiting most from the 
present program are those least in need 
help. 

Expenditures for the support of farm prices 
and farm income are estimated at 64½ bil- 
lion for fiscal 1960. They may go even higher. 
It is obvious that such expenditures en- 
danger hopes for balancing the budget and 
whittling down our national debt of $290 
billion, . 

We have had the insatiable farm price- 

support program since the early Now 
days. It came in as a temporary and emer- 
gency measure. In the process of its over- 
long and unwelcome stay, it has threatened 
to eat us out of house and home, The bill 
so far is in excess of $19 billion. 
Corrective action has been delayed far to? 
long. The President has a strong case, and 
he is taking it to the right Jury * * * the 
people. 


The Seasons To Come 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. BOYLE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. BOYLE. Mr. Speaker, in light 
of the current Khrushchey visit, the 
question of comparative philosophies of 
the United States and the U.S.S.R. have 
been brought into clearer focus. I com- 
mend to the attention of my colleagues: 
the following article from the pen © 
Leo Lerner, editor of Lerner home news- 
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Papers, entitled, “The Scasons To Come,” 
which I feel sincerely merits the study 
of the American people: 
Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include the following article: 
From the North Town News] 
THE First COLUMN 
(By Leo A. Lerner) 
THE SEASONS TO COME 

We are a “things” people. 

We love things, \ 

We have things, 

We want things. 

I know a man who is in loye with his 
hi-fi. The only time I see an expression of 
Complete happiness on his face is when he 
is playing his records, or just. looking them 
Over, holding them in that special way that 
shows he respects them. 

This man is to be envied because he 18 80 
completely happy with his things. 

Being a “things” nation has its draw- 

. As Walter Lippmann said in his 
column a few days ago, our preoccupation 
With things leaves us in an embarrassing 
Position with regard to Russia. Lippmann 
Says the Russians are “cohesive” because 

have a purpose, 

This is not really an insult to the United 
States, but just a comment that we have 
Probably lost our way in our spiritual and 
democratic growth because we are somewhat 
b SAtisfied with our consumer goods distri- 

ution system, which sees to it that nearly 
everybody can have sewing machines that 
Make buttonholes; and extra soft toilet 
tissue, f 

In fact we give a sort of spiritual flavor to 
cor worship of things. We call it a way of 
© and we get kind of arrogant about it. 
Mr. Khrushchev, on his visit, is getting a 
Yery convincing display of all the good 
bo that we have. We thought we would 

1 him over, but he seems to be resenting 
He is beginning to look like a 
Jealous in-law, s 

x Comfort and things ere laudable, even 
bet? but I feel that we would make a 
ter showing in the world if there were a 
d democratic foundation under our ap- 

ent consumer-goods worship. 
+888 nation we were doing more for our 
and and unfortunate, we would look better; 
— if we were not making such asses of our- 
ves over the race problem, we would look 
Were All of us would feel better lf we 
a More effective in selling democracy 
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$ ud raden Eisenhower is both courageous 
with arseeing in his efforts to get together 
ut Premier Khrushchey and try to work 
he 11 Mutual understanding for peace, but 
hot to be admired for his failure to 
tion vin en Congress an adequate educa- 
4 ll that would put Federal funds be- 
and 2 schools, colleges, medical schools, 
I thine tale. 
5 r this problem depends on the indi- 
0 Sin our soclety. Those who take their 
01 trom society and give nothing back are 
done = Parasites, The fact that we have 
Spd for ourselves does not necessarily 
We have a noble purpose. 
and in is obviously now a world community, 
3 to live In it, we have to change 
as we our ways. We haye to give as much 
n't get.’ More, perhaps. But by this I 
ain 8 Just forcign aid as much as I 
5 part of our hearts, a deep desire to 
© World with our own basic goodness. 
country f00f-ball demonstrations across the 
hospita aguinst Khrushchey were crude, in- 
ble, and silly. They were vain moral 


te 
—— 8 vulgar, and inhospitable. You 


much of a hero when you bait 
merushehey from behind the desk of a Hearst 
Am 


T. 
10 70 erten needs to purify its motives and 


“ow its wordy with example. 
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It needs to bulld ethical bases, instead of 
Just military bases. 

Democracy needs to be reintroduced as a 
way of life in America, and every man should 
ask himself before he goes to bed at night 
what he has done that day to adyance de- 
mocracy, even s tenth of a millionth of an 
inch, i 

The best words I have read during Mr. 
Khrushehev's visit are those of our friend 
Mr, Lippmann, who says: 

“There are some among us, it would seem, 
who think that the Soviet challenge—the 
most formidable in the history of Western 
society—can be dealt with by not talking 
with the Russians, but by passing resolu- 
tions condemning communism and then by 
continuing business and pleasure as usuak 
They fancy themselves as great defenders of 
our civilization when they make a speech or 
write an article which answers some point 
made by Mr. Khrushchev, 

“They are mistaken. The contest will not 
be won by nitpicking and pinpricking. These 
Americans do not realize the might of our 
adversary. The only answer to Mr. Khru- 
shchev. is to stop worrying whether he will 
seduce us, to stop huddling together for fear 
of his witchery, and to become again the 
confident and purposeful people which, ex- 
cept when we have duped ourselves, we 
really are.” 

Our “things” civilization grew from a 
strong root of freedom and democracy. Now 
the roots are becoming sclerotic. We must 
cultivate them and water them, and give 
them food, so that they will grow new leaves 
and new branches for the centuries of seasons 
to come, 


General Pulaski, Polish Soldier of Liberty 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, October 
1 is the Gay which we have set aside 
to honor Casimir Pulaski, the Polish sol- 
dier of liberty. 

Our country has never forgotten the 
services and sacrifices of this great Po- 
lish patriot, who gave his life, 180 years 
ago, for the cause of American inde- 
pendence. 

Pulaski’s entire life was dedicated to 
the struggle for liberty and freedom. In 
Poland, he was born to wealth and privi- 
lege. Yet he did not hesitate to give up 
everything for his ideals and for his 
country. In a period when Poland was 
preyed upon by her neighbors, and kept 
in a state of weakness and decay by for- 
eign invaders, Pulaski arose as the man 
who was willing to take desperate steps 
for the liberation of his nation. 

By the time he was 21, he had fought 
and defeated the Russians in several bat- 
tles. By the time he was 24, all Europe 
knew him as a great fighter and patriot; 
as one who was willing to fight and die 
for Polish freedom. 

When he was forced to flee Poland, he 
set out for America, largely through the 
auspices of Benjamin Franklin, who rec- 
ognized the value of his services to the 
War of Independence. He went to yet 
another country to fight once again for 
liberty. 
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His contributions to the Revolution- 
ary cause are a matter of history. His 
daring and skill won the trust and sup- 
port of George Washington. The zeal 
and exploits of his legion won the ad- 
miration and gratitude of all the Col 
nies. : 

Pulaski died, at the age of 32, at Sa- 
vannah, in the thick of a battle for lib- 
erty. His is the story of a patriot and 
fighter: an enemy of kings.“ 

But Casimir Pulaski is more than a 
great soldier, patriot and idealist. He is 
the symbol of the unconquerable spirit 
of Poland, which today once again is 
beset by foreign invaders. His memory 
symbolizes the centuries-old struggle of 
Poland against subjugation, and the 
hope ‘and the dedication in the hearts of 
Polish patriots everywhere to the cause 
of liberty. May Poland's valiant sons— 
the heirs of Casimir Pulaski—one day 
restore their great nation to sovereignty 
and independence, 


Vienna Youth Festival: An Appraisal 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
t Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, on 
three previous occasions this year I have 
addressed the Senate on the World Youth 
Festival held this year from July 26 to 
August 4in Vienna, Austria. Those three 
occasions were on March 10, July 23, and 
July 27. 

My remarks were concerned with two 
main points. First, I wanted to say a 
word about the nature and purpose of 
these Communist-sponsored youth fes- 
tivals which occur every 2 years; second, 
I attempted to make a case for the par- 
ticipation of intelligent and well-in- 
formed American young people and 
students. 

This is the first youth festival held 
outside of the Iron Curtain. It pre- 
sented an unique opportunity for an 
encounter between young people indoc- 
trinated with the Communist idealogy 
and young people committed to democ- 
racy as we know it in Western Europe 
and the United States. 

In a letter to the student body heads 
of American colleges and universities, I 
urge unofficial U.S, participation in the 
festival. The purpose of such participa- 
tion was to present the case for genuine 
democracy, especially among delegates 
from the uncommitted countries of Asia 
and Africa. 

The World Youth Festival of 1959 is 
now history, and I should like to take 
this occasion to say that I am convinced 
that the unofficial participation by 
American youths, guided to a great ex- 
tent by the work of the independent 
service for information on the Vienna 
Youth Festival, was a great success, 
Many unofficial contacts, meetings, con- 
versations, and debates were held be- 
tween these unofficial delegates and 
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other participants in the festival. Those 
who participated in this way learned a 
great deal about Communist propaganda 
as well as about technique that can be 
used to reach persons from uncommitted 
areas. I am sure this experience in per- 
suasion will pay off in the future. 

In connection with appraising the 
festival, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp 
three articles, as follows: 

First. “Festival Branded ‘Communist 
Tool’ by U.S. Delegates,” which appeared 
in the Vienna Daily News, an unofficial, 
non-Communist newspaper published 
during the festival, on August 5, 1959. 
This article illustrates the activities of 
the American group. 

Second. Moscow's Experimental Ven- 
ture: The Vienna World Youth Festival,” 
by Morton Schwartz, which appeared in 
Problems of Communism, September- 
October 1959. This publication is put 
out by the U.S. Information Agency. 

Third. “Counterblast at the Vienna 
Festival,” by Friedrich Katscher, which 
appeared in the August 17-24, 1959, the 
New Leader. Mr. Katscher shows how 
the democratic youth at the festival 
stymied the Communist impact. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Vienna Daily News, Aug. 5, 1959] 
Festiva, Beaypen,“Communist TOOL” BY 
E U.S. DELEGATES 

A statement issued by the majority of the 
U.S. delegates yesterday denounced the festi- 
val as “a tool for the advancement of world 
communism,” at which the truth was dis- 
torted, free speech was suppressed and non- 
Communists were “beaten up by the festival 

lice.” 

Po The statement was issued by an eight-man 
steering committee elected to represent the 


delegation which never obtained recognition 


from the Communist organizers of the festi- 
val. It was handed out by spokesman John 
Meller, 22, of Chicago, a student of political 
science at Stanford University. It said that 
the Americans remained throughout the fes- 
tival to wage a continulng fight for freedom 
of speech and to try to give the festival 
delegates a fair and undistorted picture of 
life in the United States. 

“But we did not expect,” the statement 

said, “that the festival organizers would be 
as blatantly partisan as they were * * and 
we did not expect that intimidation and 
violence would be used against those whose 
sentiments, political or nonpolitical, were 
not those of the festival organizers.” 
- Meanwhile, Jean Garcias, general secretary 
of the International Preparatory Committee 
which organized the festival, said it had 
decided to send a delegation to the Foreign 
Ministers’ Conference in Geneva. 

The party will include one member from 
each of the countries whose foreign minis- 
ters are meeting in Geneva, and one dele- 
gate from each of the five continents. Mr. 
Garcias said the delegation would wish the 
Ministers a successful conference and would 
hand them a copy of the closing statements 
of the festival. 

He said 18.864 delegates from 112 countries 
attended the festival. 


[From Problems of Communism, September- 
October 1959, published by USIA) 


Moscow's EXPERIMENTAL VENTURE: THE 
Vienna Wonto YOUTH FESTIVAL 
In their biannual effort to foster “the con- 
Solidatdon of the democratic forces of youth,” 


+ 
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the World Federation of Democratic Youth 
(WFDY) and the International Union of 
Students (IUS), two major eonstellations in 
the solar system of Communist-front organi- 
zations, Jointly sponsored the Seventh World 
Festival of Youth and Students in Vienna 
from July 26 to August 4 of this year. Un- 
der the banner of Peace and Friendship” 
and behind a smokescreen of singing, danc- 
ing, cultural exhibitions and sports con- 
tests—an Official handout stated that there 
were “on the average 80 events per day”—a 
Major campaign was waged to demonstrate 
the moral and socioeconomic superiority of 
socialism over capitalism and to persuade 
the delegates, particularly those from the 
underdeveloped countries, that Communist 
“victories” are not only inevitable but de- 
sirable. ; 

The history of the World Youth Festivals 
demonstrates that far from being nonpoliti- 
cal and nonpartisan, as their publicity 
claims, they have consistently and unques- 
tloningly followed the dictates of Soviet 
foreign policy. The first three festivals, held 
in Prague (1947), Budapest (1949), and East 
Berlin (1951),.reflected the Soviet policy line 
in the most venomous stage of the cold war: 
They attacked the non-Communist leaders 
of Asian and African nationalism as “bour- 
geois imperialist lackles“; they directed 
violent condemnations at the United States, 
Britain, and the “Western imperialist war- 
mongers"; they welcomed and then expelled 
Yugoslav youth delegates; they celebrated 
the Chinese Communist victory, 

With the death of Stalin, the festivals 
held in Bucharest (1953), Warsaw (1955), 
and Moscow (1957), adopted the less blatant 
and more flexible tactics of the new Soviet 
policy: Asian and African national moye- 
ments were praised and infiltrated instead 
of boycotted and condemned, non-Com- 
munist personalities and organizations were 
courted so as to add respectability to the 
festivals, and emphasis was placed on the 
need for international cooperation to solve 
the problems facing world youth. The festi- 
val in Vienna has been a continuation of 
this post-Stalin policy. 

A major effort was made by the sponsors 
to make the event appear nonpartisan. As 
evidence, they pointed to the well-known 
figures who have endorsed the festival— 
e. g., Sean O'Casey, J. D. Bernall, Paul Robe- 
son, Because the WFDY and the IUS 
have become so well known as Communist- 
front groups, they followed their usual cus- 
tom of creating their own front—the In- 
ternational Preparatory Committee (IPC) 
of the Vienna Festival—as the organization 
formally responsible for operations, It was 
maintained that the festival staff was inter- 
national and representative of all political 
tendencies, but most of the IPC members 
were WFDY and IUS veterans. Jean Gar- 
clas, the secretary of the IPC, is a 
34-year-old French Communist official who 
worked at WFDY headquarters for 5 years 
prior to being sent to Vienna in April 1958 
to take charge of preparations, At the 1957 
Moscow festival, the leading organizer was 
Alexander Shelepin, former First Secretary 
of the Soviet Komsomol, vice president of 
IUS from 1946 to 1953, first vice president 
of WFDY in 1953-54, reelected for a 2-year 
term in the same office In August 1957— 
and three times a member of the IPC staffs 
formed to organize festivals, It is perhaps 
not surprising that his long years of service 
to the “youth of the world” were rewarded 
by his appointment last December to suc- 
ceed Gen. Ivan Serov as chief of the Soviet 
security organization, the KGB. It is prob- 
able that 32-year-old Valentin Vdovin, Kom- 
somo] secretary at WFDY headquarters since 
1955, Soviet secretary in IUS from 1951 to 
1954 and close associate of Shelepin, played 
the major behind-the-scenes role during the 
Vienna activities. 
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As further proof of the non-Communist 
character of the festival, IPC literature re- 
peatedly pointed to the choice of Vienna as 
its site. All previous festivals, with the ex- 
ception of the 1947 gathering in Prague, 
which preceded the Communist coup by 6 
months, have been held in the capitals of 
Communist countries. Keenly aware of 
criticism of the past gatherings as strictly 
Soviet bloc demonstrations, those responsi- 
ble decided that moving the festival out of 
the bloc to a neutral capital would win re- 
spectability and prestige for the event and 
its sponsors, Though the advantages of to- 
tal cooperation from local authorities, power 
over visas, mobilization of volunteer“ labor, 
direction of the mass media, and help from 
the police and army, were In this case absent, 
Vienna was not without its advantages. 
Four- power occupation of Vienna, from 1945 
to 1955, had given the Soviets an opportu- 
nity to set up a number of front organiza- 
tions in thelr sector. Though the major 
front groups with permanent headquarters 
there—the World Federation of Trade Unions 
and the World Peace Council—were expelled 
after the occupation for endangering Aus- 
trian neutrality, a network of services and 
facilities had been maintained. These or- 
ganizations were instrumental in making the 
festival srrangements—housing the dele- 
gates, providing translation equipment and 
secretarial services, acting as e funnel for 
the vast moneys poured into the festival, etë- 
Such facilities are avaliable in very few 
places outside the Soviet bloc. 

The tone of the festival was set by the 
opening ceremonies at Wiener Stadium. 
approximately 4 hours a crowd estimated at 
50,000 was treated to a parade of 11,000 dele- 
gates, many in colorful national costumes, 4 
gymnastics display by 1,200 athletes from 
Czechoslovakia (who were specially imported 
for this demonstration and returned home 
that same night), dancing by national 
groups from every continent, and an impres- 
sive fireworks display. As each delegation 
passed the reviewing stand they were gree 
with the same words, “Friendship, peace—w? 
welcome the young ambassadors of peace in 
Vienna.” At the height of the proceedings 
several thousand “peace doves” were rel 
(Unfortunately for some of the spectators, 
the pigeons added their own personal touch 
to the festivities.) The pence and friendship 
chant—"Frieden und Freundschaft,” “Mir 1 
druzhba”—was on the lips of all of the dele- 
gations as they circled the stadium. 

The most impressive delegations were from 
Iraq, China, the variouse East European 
countries, and the Soviet Union, As the 
Soviet delegation was being announced ® 
barrage of fireworks suddenly began, and 
rocket-launched parachutes bearing the of- 
ficial festival flag dropped from the SRT. 
There was no question but that the really 
important delegation had arrived. At the 
IPC press conference the following day the 
fact that the fireworks began just as the 
Soviet delegation was announced was deemed 
to be coincidence. It was explained that in 
agreement with the Viennese Fire Depart- 
ment, the fireworks display was set for A 
certain time. However, the delegates were 
one-half hour late as they marched into the 
stadium. The fact that the time specified 
coincided with the announcement of the 
Soviets was purely accidental.“ 

Another interesting tactic was the fact 
that the Japanese delegation carried the only 
overtly political banners in the opening pa- 
rade, though they later appeared among 
other groups. As the Japanese slowly circled 
the stadium they bore signs which read 
“Atom-Free Zone in Asia.” “Ban A- and 
H-Bombs.” Throughout the whole festival. 
the Japanese played the major role in props“ 
gandizing the antinuclear weapons theme. 
At the August 1 Celebration in Honor of 
Friendship and Peace Among the Peoples, 
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Against Atomic Weapons, for Disarmament 
and Peaceful Coexistence,” a Japanese chorus 
sang “The Song of Hiroshima.” They were 
introduced by a-girl who gave an eyewitness 
Sccount of the horrors of the first atom- 
bomb explosion. At this same demonstra- 
tion, which began with a 2-hour parade 
along the Ring, Vienna’s grand boulevard, 

ers were carried by various delegations 
Protesting against nuclear weapons tests and 
the cold war. The Soviet delegation carried 
Signs in Russian, German, French, English, 
and Arabic, Two delegations shouldered 
banners calling for a “Summit Conference 
tor Peace.” 

The tendentious use of the “peace” slogan 
Was more obviously revealed at the meet- 

“On the. contribution of the youth of 
Asia and the Pacific region to the cause of 
» 80 that the Pacific Ocean will be a 
Peace ocean, which is the common interest 
or the young people of Asia and the Pacific 
region.“ ‘The tone of this meeting reflected 
the official Soviet position with regard to 
the existence of American bases in the 
Pacific, 

During the festival’s student program, or- 
Banized by the IUS, many seminars, confer- 
ences, and lectures were held. Though dis- 
Cussion was essentially unrestricted and 
ere were some opportunities to present 
Xon-Communist interpretations of the sub- 
Ject at hand, the complexion of these meet- 

Es was determined by the IPC, which se- 

both topics and speakers. Invariably 

these gatherings proclaimed the superiority 
— the Communist system and lashed out 
A the moral debauchery of the capl- 
ist system, whether the subject under dis- 
cussion was “The Problems of Contemporary 
ot ure," “Nature and Man in the Light 
Rein Achievements of Contemporary 
Probe: Technology and Philosophy.“ or 
lems in the Conquest of Space.” For 


Bou Tomorrow,” included in his remarks on 


ent of West Germany. 

Gents of this type could be cited. 
most blatant examples of Communist 
dizing were to be seen at the in- 
mal exhibitions of art and photog- 
+ Of these, the most unashamedly par- 
pièce d'art was a posterlike Guate- 
Painting, variously depicting an ugly- 
American soldier shooting an Oriental 
hands tied behind his back, a partially 
ed “U.S. Air Force” bomb, another bomb 
which vermin are crawling and carrying 
Of peace, North Korean troops descend- 
Upon the imperialist marauders. Less 
vious were three Japanese photographs 


. 


3 troops, a group of American GI's, 
Japanese youngsters playing at war with 
y pistols: The caption under these pictures 

A city in which the American Army 
Japanese Wermacht are situated." On 


Smiling and waving Khrushchev in an 
German photograph; socialist economic 
„ highlighted by the predominantly 
scenes in the North Korean, Ru- 

lan, and Chinese displays; Soviet scien- 
© achievements, subtly indicated by nu- 
us Watercolors on space travel done by 

Chi Soviet children, hung in the special 
Idren's section of the exhibition. In the 
per rican photographic display, pictures of 
Mee and squalor dominated, The only 


tion to u 
Toughs be found read "Slums and Young. 


an ough the Soviet delegation never took 
activin. g lead in the various festival 
pie 1 the dominance of Soviet influence 
ot yi teverywhere. The ubiquitous impact 

© 800-strong contingent, constantly 


Owing respectively a column of marching. 
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chanting “Mir 1 Druzhba” and singing 
Dunayevyski’s “March of Enthusiasts” (the 
unofficial anthem of the WFDY); the Sovict 
trucks bearing the Soviet “Kino-khronima” 
klieg lights, used at every outdoor rally; the 
ever-present horde of Soviet newspaper pho- 
tographers and radio correspondents carrying 
their portable tape recorders—all bore wit- 
ness to the guiding hand behind the festival. 
At every festival event, the Soviet participa- 
tion was the featured performance. Though 
others frequently made the passionate ap- 
peals, the Soviet speakers assumed the role 
of “elder statesmen.” Virtually always to- 
gether in large groups, the young (and some 
not so young) Soviet delegates were con- 
stantly smiling, waving, shaking hands, and 
distributing lapel pins. 

The delegates were assisted—and applaud- 
ed—by large numbers of Soviet tourists 
(approximately 4,000), who also carried about 
seemingly inexhaustible supplies of pins. 
Thousands of “tourists” also arrived from 
Poland, Hungary, and Czechoslovakia, Com- 
munist supporters from all parts of Austria 
were reported to have been brought to Vienna 
to attend the August 1 rally on disarmament. 
These moves to insure a show of enthusiasm 
from the sidelines apparently reflected the 
apprehension felt over the reception that 
would greet a festival outside the Iron 
Curtain. 

That such apprehension was to some ex- 
tent justified became clear in perhaps the 
most unique feature of the festival, as con- 
trasted with past gatherings—and that was 
the presence of a counteractive opposition 
in Vienna. Austrian non-Communist youth 
groups set up information centers through- 
out the city, usually near the site of a festival 
activity. Large crowds, even including some 
people from the Communist delegations, fre- 
quently formed at these points to discuss 
political questions. There was notable co- 
operation between various nationalities of 
anti-Communist young people. Catholics 
and Socialists worked well together and with 
independent student groups. Anti-Commu- 
nist literature was distributed by the Aus- 
trians, and a two-volume pocket edition of 
Dr. Zhivago, in Russian, was also available. 
The Austrian youth groups also arranged bus 
tours to the heavily fortified Hungarian bor- 
der. The anti-Communist youth could count 
themselves successful In contacting eastern 
European delegates, particularly the Poles 
and East Germans, but unfortunately did not 
seem to attract much non-European 
attention. 

The splits which oecurred in some of the 
delegations, particularly the American, cer- 
tainly disturbed the total harmony which 
usually prevails at the festivals. Garcia's 
heavy-handed efforts to get sole recognition 
for the fellow-traveling minority of the U.S. 
participants were widely known and provoked 
some adverse comments from other delegates. 
Frequently, but not uniformly, efforts were 
made to exclude unidentified delegates from 
the seminars. Special privilegs were accorded 
Communist newsmen, while representatives 
of the Western press had difficulty in obtain- 
ing admission to some conference activities. 
The latter discrimination, however, was not 
known to the delegates themselves. 

As for the general public reception, the 
coolness of the local population to the festival 
must have been something of a surprise to 
those delegates who remembered the huge 
Moscow throngs cheering them on in 1957. 
The Viennese, who lived with Soviet occupa- 
tion troops for 10 years, gaped rather than 
applauded. 

A major defeat for the festival was the op- 
position of the Big Three of neutralism— 
Nasser, Nehru, and Nkrumah. Though it was 
never acknowledged by the IPC, there was 
no one present representing the UAR. Per- 
haps to compensate for this boycott, the 
nearly 400 delegates from Kassem's Iraq were 
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given much attention. Most of the delegates 
from India and all from Ghana were students 
from European, mainly British, universities 
rather than representatives coming directly 
from their own countries. There was no of- 
ficial Pakistani delegation either, ond one 
lone Burmese peace partisan carried his na- 
tion’s banner in the procession. 

Despite the presence of an opposition, the 
record of the Vienna Festival does not show 
that it was substantially deflected from the 
aims and traditions established by its pred- 
ecessors. The dominant policy lines—peace 
and friendship, nuclear disarmament, anti- 
coloniallem, Soviet-Communist invinci- 
bility—were forcefully propagatéd. In ad- 
dition to the activities at the festival proper, 
many of the delegates were invited, at small 
or no cost to themselves, to visit various 
countries of the Socialist camp before the 
festival or on their way home. Most of the 
Asian delegates traveled to Vienna through 
the Soviet Union with the financial assist- 
ance of the Soviet Festival Committee. The 
Australian delegation, for example, came to 
Vienna via China and the Soviet Union. At 
every step along the route, their hosts made 
sure that they were greeted by huge throngs 
of enthusiastic well-wishers and supporters. 

“It must be realized that the festival is 
not only for song and amusement: it Is above 
all a political event on a world scale,” said 
one Communist paper (Trybunu Ludu, May 
25). That the organizers and sponsors took 
their task to heart has been clearly demon- 
strated. 

Morton ScHWARTZ. 


[Prom the New Leader, Aug. 17-24, 1959] 
COUNTERBLAST AT THE VIENNA FESTIVAL 
(By Friedrich Katscher) 


VIENNA.—Now that the World Youth 
Festival, held here from July 26 to August 
4, is over, it is possible to draw up a bal- 
ance sheet on it. This was the seventh such 
gathering, but the first heid in a non-Iron 
Curtain city. Was it a success from the 
point of view of its Communist organizers? 
Did their calculated risk, in sponsoring it in 
a nominally neutral but actually anti-Com- 
munist, pro-West city, pay off? Or were 
the disruptive efforts of the many anti- 
Communist youth groups sufficiently suc- 
cessful to teach Moscow not to try such an 
experiment again outside the Iron Curtain? 
On balance, the latter would seem to be the 
case, though the Festival's propagandistic 
activities cannot be said to have been wholly 
without an effect on the delegates. 

Some 18,000 youths from approximately 
100 countries, representing three main geo- 
graphical areas—Western, Afro-Asian and 
Iron Curtain—participated in the Festival. 
The Western group included Communists, 
fellow travelers, anti-Communists and in- 
different people who came only to have a 
good time at inexpensive rates. The dis- 
tinctions were not so clear among the Afro- 
Asians; many had no fixed political views 
and were open to influence in either direc- 
tion. 

The delegations from the Soviet-dominated 
countries consisted of both convinced Com- 
munists and young people eager to see some- 
thing of the unknown but attractive West. 
The Communist managers of these delega- 
tions took every precaution to insulate the 
latter from the seductions lurking in Vienna, 
The Hungarians, Czechs, Rumanians and 
Bulgarians bad been screened in such a way 
that they mostly included people who knew 
no western language. They were secluded 
like monks from any undesirable contacts 
with westerners and were transported by spe- 
cial buses from place to place, Many of 
them had their lodgings on heavily guarded 
ships anchored in the Danube. 

The vast majority of Viennese remained 
completely aloof from the proceedings. In 
this they were abetted by the city’s non=- 
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Communist press, which undertook what it 
called “Operation Silence” about the festi- 
val: A few days before the jamboree began, 
all the newspapers explained editorially that 
they were clamping a news blackout on the 
event because they considered it not news 
but propaganda, And a few days after the 
festival's close, the press published brief 
roundups about it. For the duration of the 
festival, there was total silence about it in 
the press. 

Austrian Communist activists, though 
small in number, played an important role 
by guarding the seclusion of the Iron Cur- 
tain youths and by using violence against 
open opponents. To counter them, the Fed- 
eration of Austrian Youth and the Federa- 
tion of Austrian Students played a key role 
in the major effort to weaken the impact of 
the Communist enterprise. These Moye- 
ments, under the slogan, “Friendship Yes, 
Communism No,” worked with many other 
groups to explain why they refused to par- 
ticipate in the festival, but were eager to 
make contact with individual participants to 
tell the story of the free world. 

The story was told in many ways. A four- 
page newspaper, the Vienna Daily News, was 
issued 12 days running in 7 different edi- 
tions—English, German, French, Russian, 
Spanish, Hungarian, and Czech. All festival 
programs and attractions were regularly 
listed on an inside page, but cleverly inter- 
spersed with them were also listings of all 
the anti-Communist counterattractions. 
The paper also printed world news that 
placed the Soviet bloc in a poor light, and 
featured items about the dissensions and 
quarrels at the festival itself. 

The newspapers, as well as books, leaflets, 
posters, and other printed materials, were 
widely distributed at the more than a dozen 
information centers set up by anti-Commu- 
nist youth groups in booths near the camps 
where the delegates lived, near railroad sta- 
tions, and at other focal points. The printed 
material in the Western languages was read 
by the Western and Afro-Asian participants, 
but it is difficult to assess the extent to 
which this literature reached the Iron Cur- 
tain groups. 


Some success, at least, may be Inferred - 


from the fact that their living quarters were 
subjected to a thorough search for contra- 
band books and periodicals by Communist 
guards. Some of the Austrian youths who 
were distributing the literature were se- 
verely beaten by the Communist comman- 
does, and a German television cameraman 
was also beaten and his camera destroyed 
(but the film saved) as he recorded how the 
Communist camp guards violently attacked 
the non-Communist youths. 

The anti-Communist literature Included 
a beautifully illustrated booklet called 
“Westwind,” which described how young 
people live in the West; Boris Pasternak's 
Dr. Zhivago" and Milovan Djilas" “The New 
Ciass" in several languages; and a much- 
sought-after magazine on modern art. The 
main -anti-Communist information center 
housed an exhibition of “Young Painters of 
Today” and featured a phonobar where 
jazz recordings could be heard through ear- 
phones, Young Austrians and others speak- 
ing foreign languages were present through- 
out the day to answer questions about life 
in the West and to engage Communist and 
other disputants in the many lively discus- 
sions that took place. 

Young Socialists from the West, from the 
Afro-Asian countries and from Austria it- 
self, as well as young exiles from Hungary, 
Spain, and Algeria, performed a highly use- 
ful function. The Socialists, whose tradi- 
tional and stanch history of opposition to 
all forms of totalitarianism and imperialism 
is a matter of record, sponsored a big rally 
against colonialism with prominent speakers 
from Africa and Asis, a commemoration of 
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the Hungarian revolution with Anna Kethly. 
the Hungarian Social Democratic leader, as 
speaker, and a meeting on World Refugee 
Day (August 2) where refugees from Algeria, 
Spain, Hungary, and Tibet (the Dalai Lama's 
brother) spoke. Unfortunately, most of the 
young. people from behind the Iron Cur- 
tain, except for the Poles, who were com- 
paratively free and accessible, were either 
confined to their quarters or did not dare 
come. A 

. Guided tours were arranged through Vi- 
enna and to factories in and out of the city. 
Seventy-one Soviet delegates took part in 
the factory tour. Visits were also organized 
to the Hungarian border. There were from 
8 to 12 bus trips daily to the “murder fron- 
tier,” and Western and Asian delegates were 
duly appalled by the visible manifestations 
of the Iron Curtain—the barbed wire entan- 
glements, mine fields, watchtowers with 
searchlights and machineguns. 

Three movie houses played motion pictures 
without censorship and free of charge. 
Among the films shown were documentaries 
on the 1953 East German uprising and the 
Hungarian Revolution, two films based. on 
George Orwells novels, 1984“ and “Animal 
Farm.“ and Ernst Lubitsch's classic satire, 
“Ninotchka.” Four free jazz concerts, ad- 
vertised with the slogan, “Music Knows No. 
Borders,“ filed Vienna's largest sudi- 
torium. 

Perhaps the lowest act perpetrated by the 
Communists was to spread word that the 
Austrian Government had suspended the 
right of political asylum for the duration of 
the Festival and would arrest and return 
any refugee. The Vienna Dally News at once 
refuted this lle and quoted an official of the 
Austrian Ministry of Interior to the effect 
that “Austria is a free country and offers 
asylum to any political refugee.” Two days 
after the festival closed, the-Ministry an- 
nounced that three East European youths 
who had come to the festival—a Czech metal 
grinder, a Rumanian muste student, and a 
Hungarian music student—have asked for 
asylum, which was, of course, granted. 

On balance, it would seem that more was 
gained than lost by allowing the Communists 
to hold their festival here. In the free at- 
mosphere of this city, Communist supervisors 
were unable to keep control over all the par- 
ticipants from non-Communist countries. 
They won few new adherents and undoubt- 
edly lost some, especially among the Iron 
Curtain youths who had their first breath of 
a free society and their first glimpse of its 
products. Though it would be self-decep- 
tion to maintain that the Communists were 
wholly unsuccessful, it will probably be a 
long time before they stage another such 
rally in a Western city. 


Problems Facing Congress When It 
Returns 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON, PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, the ad- 
journment period is traditionally one of 
reevaluation of past achievement and re- 
assessment of future goals. I would like 
to discuss some of the problems which we 
have not yet solved, and which, in my 
opinion, should have immediate priority 
when Congress returns, : 
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Many of these problems are concerned 
with serious gaps—areas of under- 
development—in a country which is oth- 
erwise the most fully developed in the 
world. One of the biggest jobs before 
Congress, it seems to me, is to see to it 
that no group is left behind in the gen- 
eral prosperity. 

This is, after all, an era of unprece- 
dented national productivity and na- 
tional wealth. With all the great re- 
sources at our command, there seems no 
reason why we cannot channel our pro- 
ductivity not only for an attack on the 
conquest of space, but for an attack on 
the very real problems yet remaining 
to us here on earth. 

OUR SENIOR CITIZENS 


One group for which we have failed to 
make adequate provision is our elder 
citizens. 

Our elder citizens are a permanent and 
rapidly increasing part of our society. 
There are 15 million Americans 65 years 
or older in the United States today. Ac- 
cording to present estimates, this figure 
will exceed 20 million by 1975. 

Our scientific and medical achieve- 
ment, which promises more and more of 
us increased longevity, leaves us with a 
great responsibility. We have helped 
people to live longer; now, we must help 
them to make those added years fruitful 
and more productive. 

Instead, we end to treat them as a use- 
less appendage, and we do very little to 
help them solve their problems. In this 
area, as in others, we tend to excel in 
scientific advances and suddenly wake 
up to find we can not keep pace sociolog- 
ically with what we are doing scientifi- 

The problems facing the aged are 
numerous: problems of mental and 
physical health, problems of finances, 
social integration, employment, 
housing. ’ 

The urgent and pressing need for pub- 
lic housing for the elderly is being illus- 
trated by the current experience in my 
State of New Jersey. In the first such 
project in the State, which opened on 
September 16 in Asbury Park, some 700 
applications were received for facilities 
which could accommodate only 10 per- 
cent of that number, I am pleased to 
point out that New Jersey is pl 
several other housing projects of a simi- 
lar nature, including the construction © 
500 housing units in Newark which 1$ 
expected to begin shortly. 

I might mention that my State has 
been one of the first to recognize the 
need for constructive programs for thé 
aged. Activities relating to the elderly 
have been transferred from the depart- 
ment of health to a special division on 
the aging, to demonstrate that the prob- 
lem is not simply one of health, put 
rather a complex one requiring separate 
and specialized treatment, For some 
years now, New Jersey has been holding 
conferences on the State and commu- 
nity level and has begun positive activi- 
ties on the basis of these studies 
discussions, 

The experience of New Jersey and of 
States with similar programs will be 
made available to the rest of the Nation 
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at the forthcoming White House Con- 
ference on the Aging. This conference 
is the result of a resolution sponsored 
by Congressman Focarty and myself, 
&mong others, in the 85th Congress, in 
Order that all the experts and resources 
of the country may be pooled to de- 
termine what can best be done to help 
Our senior citizens attain a full and 
useful adjustment. 

It is my understanding that prepara- 
tions for this conference, which will be 
held in January of 1961, are well ad- 
vanced. The recommendations of the 
conferees will be available by May of that 
year, and Congress will be well advised 
to give their report immediate attention. 

SOCIAL SECURITY 


But the financial problems of the 
aged do not have to await further study. 
They can be solved immediately by 
amendment of the social-security laws. 

I have long advocated a liberalization 
Of benefits, and particularly of the in- 
come limitations, which are unfair and 
unrealistic. Instead of penalizing those 
Older citizens who can and wish to en- 
gage in some form of employment, we 
Should be encouraging them to engage 
in productive activity. to the extent of 
heir ability. 

In addition to the elimination of the 
income limitations, I should like to see 
Action in the second session on H.R. 
1955, a bill which I introduced to reduce 
the age of eligibility to 60. Men who 

ve worked for 40 or more years de- 
Serve the opportunity to spend a few 
More of their later years in comfort and 
leisure. The high rate of productivity 
Which we have achieved in this country 
Should make ‘it possible for. all working 
men and women, by retiring earlier, to 
share in its benefits. t 

Finally, I would like to see a system 
Of health insurance for the elderly. I 

ve received many letters from con- 
stituents who are concerned, and rightly 
50, With the difficulty of affording ade- 
Quate medical care in their later years. 
Private health, insurance companies 

ve failed to adequately care for this 

It is therefore incumbent upon 

us to provide for adequate health insur- 

ance through the social security system. 
HOUSING 


aan its recent report, the Civil Rights 
Ommission delivered the following in- 
dletment: 
er ongresa has declared the goal of the Fed- 
ow Housing policios to be n “decent home 
da sultable living environment for every 
tube enn family” with “the elimination of 
88 tandard and blighted areas.” ‘Yet, de- 
+ © this national gonl, and despite the 
Stlonal wealth, and despite the science and 
2 hnology of the 20th century, the mounting 
phere heeds of the American people are 
t being adequately met, 


one Commission went on to point out 
at in 1950 there were 16 million sub- 
S housing units in the United 
— 8 and tha at least 2 million citi- 
upy slum-type lings in New 

York City alone. egies 8 
testimony before congressional 
Mason tees mayor after mayor of every 
cout, city stated that while local units 
help—by enforcing housing codes 
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and by sharing the cost—they could not 
make a dent in the problem of housing, 
slum clearance, and urban renewal with- 
out Federal assistance. 

Yet, despite these facts and figures, 
the administration has maintained that 
we cannot afford either public housing 
nor adequate urban renewal. 

In the face of determined Republican 
opposition, and over two vetoes, the Con- 
gress barely managed to retain the pro- 
visions for 37,000 new housing units— 
not enough to cover the needs of a single 
major city—and an equally scant $650 
million for the clearance of slums. 

I think the economy of failing to ex- 
pand our housing program is short- 
sighted, It takes no account of the long- 
run expenditures for prisons, courts, 
police protection and health care which 
represent the hidden costs of the slums. 
Nor does it consider the fact that every 
neglected slum breeds more slums and 
presents future problems of even more 
gigantic proportions. 

But the question transcends mere 
monetary considerations. The cost must 
be calculated in terms of human misery: 
In the failure to permit millions of Amer- 
icans to live in conditions of sanitation 
and relative comfort, and in the depriv- 
ing of millions of youngsters of the 
chance to develop into sound, contrib- 
uting citizens. 

The need for an expanded: housing 
program has been fully documented, I 
hope that we may focus our attention 
more sharply on the problem and work 
toward a more adequate solution, 

OUR ROLE IN EDUCATION 


We are presently faced with tremen- 
dous scientific accomplishments by our 
foremost enemy. In a strikingly short 
period, Russia has managed, partly 
through emphasized education, to catch 
up with us in many areas and overreach 
us in others. Yet we seem willing to 
permit the educational potential of our 
population to remain largely untapped. 

This is a tragedy, not only to the coun- 
try as a whole, which must do without 
the contributions of those who lack the 
opportunity to develop to the full extent 
of their abilities, but also to those thou- 
sands of young men and women who are 
forced to lead dissatisfying and unpro- 
ductive lives. 

Education has too long been a for- 
gotten program in our society. Partly 
due to the old bugaboo that Federal aid 
will mean Federal domination, we have 
for years put off doing something con- 
structive in this direction. Now, that 
the National Defense Education Act, has 
passed, let us hope that this time-worn 
debate has been relegated to the moth- 
balls to which it belongs. The Defense 
Act, token effort though it is, at least 
breaks through this one barrier, and es- 
tablishes once and for all the principle 
that the Federal Government has a sig- 
nificant responsibility in the education 
of American youth. 

But the National Defense Education 
Act was only a drop in the bucket, a little 
spurt in response to sputnik. Under it, 
a timid $770 million was authorized, to 
be spent over a period of years, Under 
its loan program, many youngsters were 
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given the opportunity to continue their 
studies. in 1958 and 1959, and many more 
will be given that opportunity in the 
years immediately ahead. But how 
many thousands of equally capable young 
men and women must still live out lives 
of frustrated ambitions and denied 
hopes? . 

Nor is an expansion of the scholarship- 
loan program the only thing that is nec- 
essary. We should become involved in 
school construction; and we need more 
teachers, better salaries, more class- 
rooms, broadened curriculms, additional 
counselors, and school psychiatrists. I 
wonder how much of our juvenile delin- 
quency might be solyed if potential de- 
linquents had uncrowded classrooms and 
competent, unharried teachers to help 
them grow and learn as individuals. 

We need not only more scientific 
training, but extended curriculms in the 
humanities as well. A literate, educated 
citizenry is as important to our national 
defense as are trained physicists, not 
only because educated citizens can vote 
intelligently, but because they can pro- 
vide the leadership and the ideas in 
the years to come, 

The States cannot provide these fa- 
cilities themselves. They need aid and 
direction from the Federal Government, 
We in Congress must take hold of our 
responsibilities and launch an intensive, 
full scale attack on the problem. $ 

MINIMUM WAGE 


One of the most. immediate problems 
to face Congress on its return in Janu- 
ary will be the minimum wage legisla- 
tion. The bill which I, along with many 
others, introduced, would raise the mini- 
mum wage to $1.25 an hour and extend 
coverage of the Fair Labor Standards 
Act to many other workers, including 
those in retail and cannery industries. 

The arguments for adequate minimum 
wage legislation are too well known to 
require repetition. We are all aware 
that, while many of our working men 
and women are the best paid in the 
world, many, many others are trying 
to raise families on substandard wages, 
And all of us know that inadequate 
standards permit unscrupulous em- 
ployers to compete unfairly with other 
industries in other parts of the country 
which pay fair wages., 

It is my understanding that the ad- 
ministration, after some vacillation, has 
decided to oppose any increase in the 
minimum wage and to recommend only 
very limited extension of minimum wage 
coverage. 

I hope that Congress, notwithstanding 
this opposition, will see fit to make sub- 
stantial improvements in the minimum 
wage law. We cannot have a healthy, 
balanced economy if some segments of 
our population are enjoying unprece- 
dented prosperity and others are denied 
the right to earn $1.25 an hour. Our in- 
creasing productivity must be utilized so 
that everyone may share in a better 
standard of living. | 

ý CIVIL RIGHTS 

The record of the first session of this 
Congress on civil rights was a great dis- 
appointment, As a member of the Civii 
Rights Subcommittee of the Judiciary 
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Committee I had hoped that this session 
would bring positive achievement in the 
fight for equal rights and opportunity for 


The subcommittee reported to the full 
committee an eight-point program 
which to my mind is the absolute mini- 
mum legislation which must be enacted, 
We recommended: 

First. Obstruction of court orders in 
the area of school desegregation is to be 
a Federal crime. f 

Sccond. Flight to avoid prosecution 
for bombing is to be a Federal crime. 

Third. Federal election records are to 
be retained for 2 years, and may be sub- 
penaed by the Attorney General. 

Fourth The Civil Rights Commission 
is to be extended for 2 years. 

Fifth. The Attorney General is to be 
authorized to institute civil proceedings 
against those who deny to others equal 
protection of the laws. 

Sixth. The President’s Commission on 
Equal Job Opportunity under Govern- 
ment Contracts is to be given a statutory 
basis. 

Seventh. Schools are to be set up for 
the education of children of the Armed 
Forces stationed in areas where the 
schools have been closed because of de- 
segregation. 

Eighth. Grants are to be to States to 
aid them in effecting desegregation. 

As we all know, only one of these pro- 
posals received consideration. 

But the problem is not taking care of 
itself. The report just released by the 
Civil Rights Commission draws a graphic 
picture of how racial minorities are being 
denied rights which other Americans 
take for granted. The report pointed 
to communities which practice wholesale 
disenfranchisement of Negro citizens— 
frequently by intimidation and violence. 
And the documentation of discrimina- 
tion in housing and education is equally 
shocking. 

These conditions make immediate leg- 
islation necessary. ‘The first session left 
the situation untouched. It will be up 
to the second session to enact effective 
civil rights legislation, along the lines I 
have outlined. 

FOREIGN SERVICE ACADEMY 


At this time of increasing tensions, 
which seem bound to be with us for the 
foreseeable future, a whole reassessment 
of the mechanics and machinery of our 
foreign policy is long over due. One of 
the directions this reassessment might 
take is whether we are equipped with 
adequate represenatives abroad. 

Publications like “The Ugly American” 
have raised serious questions about the 
efficacy of our diplomats and the ade- 
quacy of their qualifications. But what- 
ever the merit of that particular book, 
the recent visit of Khrushchev to this 
country points up the immense complexi- 
ties of our relations with the Soviet Un- 
ion, and the absolute need for diplomats 
and foreign affairs experts who are sum- 
ciently trained and knowledgeable to 
deal with the situation. 

I introduced a bill this past session 
which would establish a foreign service 
academy wherein young men and women 
interested in a foreign-service career 
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could be trained at an early stage in their 
education for the complexities of the task 
which awaits them. Such a program 
could provide us with a pool of dedicated, 
trained people from which we could draw 
our diplomatic representatives. More- 
over, it would insure that these repre- 
sentatives would be thoroughly familiar 
with the language, customs and people of 
the countries to which they are subse- 
quently assigned. 

Thought might be given, also, to 
whether or not heavy contributors to 
political campaigns necessarily make the 
finest ambassadors. We expect our doc- 
tors to study medicine and we send our 
lawyers to law school. I wonder whether 
we should not expect all our diplomats 
to undergo similar training. A Foreign 
Service Academy might go a long way in 
establishing a tradition of professional- 
ism in all levels of the diplomatic service. 

RESEARCH 


Although we have made great strides 
in medical research, our achievement is 
probably far less that it might have been 
if we had been willing to give it our fullest 
support. Many diseases—cancer, heart 
disease, arthritis—remain unconquered. 
They continue to kill many Americans 
every year. 

Life, and the physical ability to live it 
fully, is, after all, the most. prized pos- 
session we have. We have the responsi- 
bility to do whatever possible—without 
stint—in the war against disease and 
untimely death. We must be prepared 
to pour money and men into medical re- 
search to insure that our lives will be vig- 
orous ones, 

We have led the world in many of our 
scientific endeavors; we can also show 
the way here. Our advances in medical 
research could well be shared with others 
all over the world, and could prove to be 
one of the best approaches we could uti- 
lize in creating friendship and under- 
standing. Certainly helping other coun- 
tries in their battle against disease would 
be a wonderful way of spreading good 
will and bringing people together. 

OTHER GOALS 


These are just some of the goals be- 
fore us. In addition, we must ask our- 
selves where we are going in civil de- 
fense, and what measures we must take 
to strengthen ourselves on this score. 

We must reevaluate and increase our 
technical assistance program, so that 
other countries may be better able to 
approach our standard of living. 

We must reexamine our entire tax 
structure, with a view toward both clos- 
ing existing loopholes and lifting the 


burden from those least able to pay.- 


Particular attention must be given to 
proposals for increasing tax exemptions 
to individual taxpayers. 

We must redouble our efforts to pre- 
vent waste and ineMciency in Govern- 
ment spending. 
bill, H.R. 8105, will be given prompt 
consideration. This bill sets up a Joint 
Committee on the Budget, which would 
oversee all budgetary matters in order to 
forestall waste and effect the greatest 
efficiency and economy in Government 
expenditure. 


I am hopeful that my 
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Finally, we must deal in adequate 
terms with the problem of unemploy- 
ment. Despite our economic recovery, 
35 major labor areas are still classified 
as “critical,” that is, with an unemploy- 
ment rate exceeding 6 percent. We 
might also consider whether the 6 per- 
cent “norm” is not too high, and 
whether we can ever afford to be com- 
placent about unemployment when this 
many Americans are out of a job. Nor 
can we ignore the implications of auto- 
mation, and the need for directing fu- 
ture labor surpluses into other activity. 
All of these problems make necessary & 
long-range program which is designed 
to both prevent unemployment and 


` make it less painful when it occurs. And 


particular emphasis must be placed on 
helping our depressed areas, which re- 
main pockets of unemployment regard- 
less of the general prosperity. 

All these goals are not visionary. They 
are perfectly possible if we know how to 
set our sights and properly plan for 
their accomplishment. We are enter- 
ing an era in which our achievements 
in the realm of space are almost phe- 
nomenal—certainly they were unthought 
of in the past. The conquest of space 
is fast becoming a reality because we 
were unwilling to say “it is impossible.” 
Instead, we mobilized our efforts and 
are approaching success. 

Why should we not have the same ap- 
proach to problems on earth—problems 
we know about and understand. Surely 
we can win success with these as well if 
we attack them frontally and deter- 
minedly move forward. 

We cannot rest on today’s laurels. TO 
be content with the status quo is inevit- 
ably to retrogress. There is only one 
direction, and that ts forward—to fur- 


ther progress, expansion, and develop- 


ment, and to the elimination of all the 
gaps in our economy between those who, 
have and those who have not. We can 
accomplish all these things if we are 
willing to focus all our attention 
effort to the achievement of the pro- 
grams I have outlined. 


An Analysis of U.S. Policy and Commu- 
nist Vulnerability 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr, HUMPHREY. Mr. President, an 
excellent article appeared in the Septem- 
er 7 issue of New Leader magazine point- 
ing out the vulnerabilities of the Com- 
munists. This article was written by 
one of our outstanding scholars on com- 
munism, Bertram D. Wolfe, and I recom- 
mend it as valuable reading to, all who 
are concerned over the current worl 
struggle between the free world and the 
Communist forces. I ask unanimous 
consent that this article, entitled “AD 
Analysis of U.S. Policy and Communist 
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Vulnerability,” be inserted in the Appen- 
dix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

AN AN Airs or U.S. POLICY AND COMMUNIST 
VULNERABILITY 
(By Bertram D. Wolfe) 
Vulnerability implies an alert and deter- 


Mined opponent, rendy to take advantage of 


every weakness and every opening. Only 
then do weaknesses and Inconsistencies be- 
Come yulnerabilities. But this determina- 
tion and this readiness are today lacking in 
the free world. 

The Communists know that they are, en- 
Faged in what Prof. Robert Strausz-Hupé 
and his associates at the University of Penn- 
Sylvania Foreign ‘Policy Research Institute 
have called a protracted war, They know 
that they are engaged In a war to the finish, 
& wnr for the world. Every separate issue, 
every negotiation, every conference, every 
Utterance they regard as a move in that war, 
Whereas for us in the West each is treated 
as a separate concrete issue to be settled 
Once and for all in order that we may relax. 

We aim to persuade our opponents that 
a intentions are friendly. We alm- to ro- 

sure the Soviets as to their security. We 
aim to trade concessions, which in practice 
Means only to give away positions we pos- 
8 vo that the other side, which offers 
te thing in exchange, can renew the battle 

om a more advantageous position. 
te award Gibbon once wrote, “Persuasion 
=i the resource of the feeble; and the feeble 

n seldom persuade.” We are not feeble. 
tee America and the free world are at 
fact moment stronger economically and mili- 

ly than the opponent that is determined 

f destroy us, But we are acting as though 
te feeblences, thus endangering peace by 
as ing the Communists underestimate our 
ength and luring them, without intending 
do sọ, into the folly of an attack, Thus, 
Pepin? J moves we make to preserve peace 
pea which profoundly endanger the 

Insofar us we act as if we were weak, an if 
and to were to persuade the unpersuadable 
Of tc settle what cannot be settled, instead 
again win the war the Kremlin is waging 

St us; insofar as we have permitted the 
mmunists to divide the world into their 
foam zone, where we may not and do not 

tire vene, and our war zone, where the en- 
x World and the United Nations and they 

May intervene—to that extent it is not 

y but we who are vulnerable, We are 
ana ae Vulnerable because of our incapacity 

11 nwillingness to use the openings which 
will System has provided, does provide, and 

continue to provide. 

8 we need, first of all, is an under- 
ing w § Of this universal, unitary, unend- 
Fevoluti to the finish. Second, we need a 

ù mary strategy, to put the revolu- 
den * forces of our timo at our disposal and 
Only 2 them their use and exploitation. 
8 will their systom prove more vul- 

ethan ours, as potentially it js. With 
Caveat in mind, let us examine first their 
eee foundations and, second, their 
Bical and tactical vulnerabilities. 
THE THEORETICAL FOUNDATION—MARXISM 


me theoretical foundation lies in some- 
ike ee Marxism, We must first exam- 
um a nd a td inconsistencies in Marx- 
by histo 5 prophecies that have been refuted 
Youn’, prophecies: One hundred and ten 
issued tot, Marx and Friedrich. Engels 
seat fall to arms in the Communist 
ments 8. with its dogmatic pronounce= 
decade ee Apocalyptic expectations, A 
aw of ‘stor, Marx undertook to lay bare the 
Motion of judustriul society in a work 
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called “Contribution to the Critique of Po- 
litical Economy.” Those 110 years have not 
dealt kindly with Marx's predictions and 
have mocked and refuted the very law of 
motion which he claimed to have discovered. 

The heart of those works was an expecta- 
tion of an early apocalypse. The world was 
headed toward immediate and total catas- 
trophe. In 1848, this catastrophe was only 
Gays, or at most weeks, away, It would come 
with the next street skirmish. Before the 
year was up, it was to come with the next 
war, within the year. When it came neither 
with the street skirmishes nor with the wars 
which Marx advocated, he decided it would 
come with the next downswing in the busi- 
ness cycle. But the apocalypse falled to ap- 

ear, 
8 The second startling thing about the Com- 
munist Manifesto, which aimed to be the 
program for the revolution of 1848, is that 
it prophesied the end of nationalism, Yet 
1848 witnessed the greatest explosion of. na- 
tionalism in the history of Europe, And 
now, in the 20th century, two world wars 
and their revolutionary aftermaths have 


proved that nationalism is the one great 


cause for which millions are ready to fight 
and die. It has spread from Europe, which 
was its home, to Asia and Africa, which in 
Marx's time knew not the nation. National 
feeling provides great vulnerabilities in the 
Soviet empire, if we have the wit to exploit 
them, At the same time, it provides great 
vulnerabilities for the free world in Asia 
and Africa, because the men in the Kremlin 
do have the wit to exploit the nationalism 
which the Communist Manu me said was on 

e way out or was already out. 
bag tnd third prophecy dealt with the in- 
creasing polarization of society. It treated 
industrial society, in mythical Hegelian 
terms, as a system, all the parts of which 
were so connected that no change could be 
made in it; the system could not be improved 
or reformed; it could not evolve; It could only 
bo scrapped. The defects were treated as 
integral to the system and incapable of being 
removed defect by defect, and replaced by 
other structures or o ances, but only 
shattered, replaced by another system. The 
special mission to do the shattering was as- 
signed by Marx to the working class. When 
this did not come immediately, as the Com- 
munist, Manifesto anticipated, Marx began 
his long work to give 95 stone foundation 
to this expectation or the apocalypse. 

Marx's Capital” has this as its function. 
is strangely constructed 80 that 
of empirical nda 

iking descriptions of the workings o - 
99 00 drawn from the England of 
Marx's day, or rather the England of the 
day before Marx's day. He took most of the 
evidence from the Parliamentary Blue Books, 
reports of a Parliament that had already in- 
vestigated the evils of early industriallsm 
and was busy regulating, moderating, re- 
forming and removing the evil excrescences of 
industrialization. His book thus gives oyer- 
whelming evidence of this evolution and re- 
form, as he himself is compelled finally to 
point out, When he is discussing the 
achievement of the 10-hour work law, regula- 
tion of child labor, and other such achieve- 
ments of the England of his day, he writes; 
“Capital is under compulsion from society. 
The factory magnates have resigned them- 
selves to the inevitable. The power of re- 
sistance of capital has gradually weakened. 
The power of attack of the working class 
has grown with the number of its allies, 
Hence, the comparatively rapid advance since 
1860.” 

If one reads Marx's “Capital” as an em- 
pirical student should read it, the over- 
whelming evidence of the Blue Books drives 
ono, ns it drove him, to this conclusion, Yet 
when one comes to the last chapter, “the last 
for which the first was made,” a chapter 
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called "The Historical Tendeney of Capitalist 
Accumulation," one finds t Capital came 
into the world, conceived in original sin, “a 
congenital bloodstain on its cheek, dripping 
with blood and dirt from head to foot, from 
every pore.” And it is destined to leave it 
now in a fearful cataclysm, a day of wrath 
and doom, by the workings of “the imminent 
laws of capitalist production itself.“ 

“One capitalist kills many”; all other 
classes are destined to be proletarianized; 
and, as If by mitosis, society is to be polar. 
ized. “Along with the constantly diminish- 
ing number of magnates of capital * * + 
grows the mass of misery, oppression, slavery, 
degradation, exploitation; but with this 
grows too the revolt of the working class. 
* * * The monopoly of capital becomes a 
fetter upon the mode of production. Cen- 
tralization of the means of production, and 
socialization of labor, at last reach a point 
where they become incompatible with their 
capitalist integument. This integument is 
burst asunder. The knell of capitalist pri- 
vate property sounds. The expropriators are 
expropriated.” Thus the conclusion of 1848 
is*tacked on again after the mass of empiri- 
cat material to the contrary which makes 
up the bulk of the volume, But for this it 
was not necessary to study the Parliamentary 
Biue Books. . 

Such has been the perversity of his 
that it has not vouchsafed 5 N 
Marx expected in the countries of advanced 
industry, but has vouchsafed revolutions 
which invoke Marx's name only in underde- 
veloped countries on the eve or in the in- 
cipient stages of industrialization, in coun- 
tries shaken by the impact of the West's 
economy and equality upon autocratic insti- 
tutions which Marx regarded not as pre- 
socialist but as prebourgeois or nonbourgeois, 

Industrial society not at the end but the 
beginning of its development. Another 
thing which would startle Marx were he to 
be resurrected today is the succession of in- 
dustrial revolutions which followed his in- 
dustrial reyolution. He knew the develop- 
ment from cottage artisanship to machino- 
facture, from the use of wind and water and 
animal and manpower to the use of steam 
power. This was the industrial revolution 
that Marx studied. But the industrial reyo- 
lution is unending, He thought that indus- 
trial society had reached “the end of its 
development” in 1848 when he pronounced 
its doom so stirringly. Actually it was but 
at the beginning of the development of its 
productive forces. Since then have come the 
age of electricity, of conveyor belt, combus- 
tion engine, synthetic chemistry, electronics, 
automation, fission, fusion; and the end is 
nowhere in sight, unless atomic war should 
bring a cataclysm indeed, but not Marx's 
cataclysm. 

Not polarization but depolarization: The 
society which he thought was to polarize 
until it had reached the breaking point of 
total polarization has actually been depo- 
larizing. Intermediate classes have not dis- 
appeared, they have multiplied. The indus- 
trial proletariat has not become the whole 
of society, except for the little handful of 
magnates at the opposite pole; it has lost in 
numerical weight in society while it. has 
gained in status and in economic and po- 
litical power. Classes have become more 
fluid and more equalized. Not merely in 
comparatively classiess America, but in once 
caste-ridden England and France and Ger- 
many as well. 

In America, absurdly Marx would think, 
one man, woman, and child in every elght is 
today a stockholder in the great corporations 


«which he thought were going to provide the 


little handful of capitalists to be destroyed. 
Main Street frequently exercises more power 
than Wall Street, and labor and farmers have 
more influence on legislation than corpora- 
tion executives or bankers, The latter could 
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only fume impotently and curse “that man in 
the White House” while we went through the 
tremendous revolution in our society known 
as the New Deal. And even the owning class 
was divided in its attitude. 

The state thus has proved refractory to 
Marxist prophecies. In place of becoming an 
executive committee of a shrinking bour- 
geoisle, as he described it, it has been in- 
creasingly democratized, subjected to pres- 
sure of the labor vote, the farm vote, and the 
intermediate class votes, even to the pressure 
of strategically located minorities such as the 
Negroes in the big cities of the North. Out 
of labor’s influence on Government and out 
of the classless pressure of the whole of so- 
ciety, has come a state regulation of eco- 
nomic life, a legal limitation of the hours 
of work, a minimum wage, collective bar- 
gaining, the legislated right to organize, and 
a whole sweep of social security legislation, 
“The state,” as the French Socialist, Marcel 
Déat, wrote, “has undergone a process of so- 
cialization, while socialism has undergone a 
process of nationalization.” 

The growing supremacy of politics over 
economics: In Marx's day there was a gen- 
eral superstition of which Marx was the most 
prominent advocate but which was general 
for most of the leading thinkers of his age: 
the superstition that economics determine 
politics, The 20th century has made it a 
commonplace that polltics tends to deter- 
mine economics. In fact, totalitarianism is, 
from this angle, an attempt totally to deter- 
mine the economic and social structure of 
society by putting one’s hand on the power- 
ful political lever, the lever of unified cen- 
tralized and exclusive power, 

Thus what has happened to the economy 
is that it has been increasingly politicalized. 
Moreover, the whole notion of an autonomous 
economy, with its own autonomic laws, on 
which Marx based himself, and on which 
Marx's opponents in the mid-19th century 
based themselves no less, all this has become 
obsolete and revealed itself as no longer a 
workable hypothesis. In its place has come 
the increasing social and political regulation 
of the economy. Politics determines eco- 
nomics through tariffs, protectionism, quotas 
of export and import, currency regulation 
and manipulation, regulation of the interest 
rate, deficit spending, price floors, price ceil- 
ings, parities, subsidies, state fostering of 
cartelization as in Germany, state persecu- 
tion of cartelization as in our antitrust acts 
in the United States, supranational econo- 
mies like Benelux, the inner six common 
market, the outer seven free-trade arca, and 
all the other supranational economies that 
are beginning to grow up. And in vast areas 
of the world there is total politicalization 
and autarchy. Not a word of what Marx has 
written is helpful in approaching the prob- 
lems of our ern. Whether these features 
are to be welcomed or to be feared, they havo 
surely produced a world which makes the 
projections of Marx and the projections of 
his 19th century opponents alike irrelevant. 

The worker rejects his mission: Unkindest 
cut of all, the worker himself has not con- 
sented to be incrensingly proletarianzed, in- 
creasingly impoverished, and to have thrust 
upon him the mission with which Marx en- 
dowed him. If the worker has engaged in a 
class struggle, it has been one to put_off from 
himself this increasing proletarianization, 
increasingly impoverished, and to have 
thrust upon him the mission with which 
Marx endowed him. If the worker has en- 
gaged in a class struggle, it has been one to 
put off from himself this increasing prole- 
tarlanization and impoverishmont snd this 
mission which Marx and the Marxists would 
confer upon him. In this struggle, the 
workers have displayed stubbornness, tire- 
leesnees, courage, selfishness, solidarity, skill, 
incapacity to recognize when they are de- 
feated, aud the powor to enlist the sympathy 
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of the rest of society in fighting off this pro- 
phetic destiny and this prophetic assignment. 

Unlike the intellectuals who offered them 
Socialist leadership, they have no stomach 
for being reduced to naught, the better to 
prepare themselves for becoming all. To 
win the suffrage on the continent of Europe, 
to influence and exert control over govern- 
ment, to legalize and contractualize improve- 
ments in the hours of their lives that are 
spent in labor, to win some security and dig- 
nity within the system in which they live, to 
become something in the world in which 
they have their being, rather than to be 
everything in the world which exists only in 
the fantasy of the utoplans, of whom Marx 
was perhaps the greatest—it is to these aims 
that they have rallied. For this they have 
fought their struggle, and to these aims they 
have succeeded in rallying most of modern 
society. 

Those who “being naught were to become 
all,” having become something, the whole 
scheme loses its tidy outlines. Thus, the 
fiaw in the foundation itself, the theory on 
which communism claims to build, lies in 
the fact that a hundred years of subsequent 
history have reduced every theoretical tenet 
of Marxism to a shambles. 

Marxism as an ism: Insofar as it has 
claimed to be a science, it is dead. Marx and 
Engels in their last years were uncomfortably 
aware of this, and were beginning an uneasy 
and reluctant patching or revising of their 
dogmas, But after their death the revision- 
ists who followed were outlawed and con- 
demned, and ceased to be Marxists, and those 
who claimed to be Marxists survived only 
with the aid of the frozen orthodoxy of a dog- 
matic creed no longer subject to scientific 
examination or revision. Indeed, in this 
lies the strength and the staying powers of 
Marxism after Marxism as a science has 
proved itself bankrupt. As a science, it has 
produced only invalid results, but it is also 
an ism—Marxism. There is no “Lockelsm,” 
no “Smithism,” “Millism,” “Durckhelmism,” 
“Micheletism,” “Rankeism” or Oibbonism.“ 
but there is a Marxism. And this is a funda- 
mental difference which we must strive to 
understand, 

Besides haying claimed to be a science, it 
has been a creed which can be clung to by 
faith when the intellect questions and re- 
bels. While as a theory Marxism can be 
refuted by intellect talking to intellect, the 
strength of the Marxist movement as such 
lles not in the realm of ideas but In the 
realm of emotions. It is an ersatz religion, 
and this is harder to reach with rational ar- 
gument and harder to cope with. 

The world revolution of our time: Though 
the Marxist revolution never occurred, and 
is not likely to occur, we do indeed live in 
an age of revolution, a revolution which be- 
gan before Marx's time and which will out- 
last our own lifetime. It is not the reyolu- 
tion which Marx predicted, nor did it grow 
from the seeds he sowed. His theory was 
but one of the misunderstandings of this 
revolution, The West's rapid expansion to 
all the continents of the world upset: all 
the world's surviving civilizations. Western 
soclety planted everywhere the seeds of its 
own creatlveness, its own problems, and its 
own dissensions. 

This is a world revolution in the true 
sense. The Communists did not crente it, 
but they study ceaselessly to utilize it for 
the spread of their power and for the de- 
structions of ours. We did create it. But 
we do not try to understand or to utilize it, 
nor to aid it in finding new forms of abun- 
dance and of freedom. The Communists 
seck to give ncither abundance nor freedom. 
What they propose to do Is to extend their 
power and their zone: to set up regimes of 
specialized productivity for power and for 
war, not regimes of plenty and freedom; to 
link the revolutionary forces afoot in the 
world to thelr war for the winning of the 
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world. Whoever harnesses the forces of that 
revolution which the West has set in motion 
yet has not striven to understand, whoever 
manages to put these forces in politics and 
economics, in science and technology, in all 
ficids of life to Its use, and to deny them to 
its opponent, that side will win the struggle 
for the world. 

Insofar as the Communists are doing just 
that and we are not, they are slowly win- 
ning the war and will continue to win the 
war which will occupy the rest of our cen- 
tury, And, therefore, in spite of the tncon- 
sistencies, cruelties and absurdities of their 
system, the balance of vulnerability has been 
swinging from their side to ours. 


THE STRATEGY AND TACTICS—LENINISM 


Leninism is the strategy and tactics for 
waging this war, for utilizing the revolu- 
tionary forces afloat in the world for the 
purpose of building totalitarian single- 
party power throughout the world. Lenin- 
ism claims to be Marxism; the Marxism. of 
the perlod of imperialism, world war and 
world revolution.“ Leninism claims to be 
Marxism, yet in all essential respects it has 
stood Marxism on its head as Marx claims 
to have stood Hegellanism on !ts head. 

Marx: Economics determines politics. 
Lenin: Politics determines economics. 

Marx: Revolution comes after capitalism 
has reached ita pinnacle and comes first in 
the most advanced countries. Lenin: Reyo- 
lution comes first where capitalism is 
wenkcst—"“the break in the system at the 
point of Its wenkest link.” 

Marx: The revolution will come first in 
England, or perhaps Germany or France. 
Lenin: The revolution comes first in Rus- 
sia, where capitalism Is weakest, and then 
we carry the revolution to advanced Europe, 
or falling in that, to Asia and Africa from 
backward Russia in order to deny to the ad- 
vanced countries their outlets and markets, 
cut them off from the backward part of the 
world and cut the undeveloped countries of 
from them. 

Marx: The working class is destined to de- 
velop its own consciousness, its own theory, 
its own organization, its own party, and its 
own revolution. Lenin: The working class 
left to itself is capable only of bourgeois 
thought. Not the “bourgeois-minded and 
vacillating" working class but a revolutionary 
elite, a classless vanguard party, is the 
guardian of the working class. It dictates to 
the working class. It rules over the working 
class—and all other classes. It uses the 
working class as a battering ram because 
the urban working class is the most unified 
and concentrated, but it uses the peasantry 
as a battering ram too, and it tries to use 
discontent in all classes. And piling-up the 
discontents, it alms to put in power not the 
working class but its own elite vanguard 
nonclass party. 

If this 18 so, a revolution can be made in a 
backward country where the working class 
is not ripe, and the vanguard party can 
profess to be establishing a dictatorship in 
the name of the proletariat where it is only 
beginning to come into existence. Or, ad in 
China, the peasantry can be used as the bat- 
tering ram. And when the scepter of power 
has been seized, the vanguard party can 
claim that it has established the dictator- 
ship of a proletariat which does not yet exist. 
Or where is the proletariat of north Vietnam? 
Ho Chi Minh, dictator in the name of & 
dictatorship of a nonexistent proletariat 
through a noncxistent party of the prole- 
tariat, dictates over a society which is not 
only not socialist but is still precapttalist. 

Leninism can be understood ns n strategy 
and tactics for the conquest of power, for 
the maintenance and expansion of power, 
for making that power absolute and total; 
as a prescription for the building of a party 
designed to seiss and hold power: us ® 
strategy aud tactics for the utilization of 
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the discontents, the unrests, the disturb- 
ances and the revolutionary forces which 
the West has set afloat in the world—to the 
end of subverting and destroying all that 
the West stands for, and all that the West 
dreams of. It is a revolutionary strategy 
for the winning of the world and for the re- 
Making of man according to Lenin’s blue- 
Print. As such, it Is, of course, highly vul- 
nerable if there is standing over against it 
an alert, determined and watchful opponent, 
ready to utilize the revolutionary situations 
and strategies and to contest for the lead- 
ership of the forces set free by Western 
Civilization itself. 
THE RUSSIAN REVOLUTION—PROMISE AND 
PERFORMANCE 

The Russian revolution is now over 40 
years old. In the four decades that this new 
bower has existed and become total, all of its 
Original promises haye turned into their op- 
Posites. Here is where an alert opponent 
Would find more vulnerabilities than he 
Would know what to do with if he were 
Teally on the job. 

1. It promised land to the peasants. But 
in the end it took away even the land which 
the peasants had under the czars, and it 
herded them into a new state-owned serfdom, 
i 2. It promised perpetual peace. Instead it 

as produced a totalitarian state which for- 
ever wages a twofold war—a war on its own 
People to remake them according to its blue- 
3 and a war upon the world. And I 
On’t mean the word war“ figuratively but 
terally. When it wages war on its own 
People, it is a real war, a war of nerves, a 
bcd of quarantine (the Iron Curtain), a war 
of propaganda, of agitation, of conditioning, 
of psychological warfare, of physical warfare. 
of prisons, of concentration camps, of bom- 
ent by loud speakers and press and 
Movies and all the means of cultural con- 
Gitioning and, when necessary, a bullet in 
base 5 brain. At the same time it 
used war upon its own people to 
keep them mobilized for unending war to 
Win the world. 
1 3. It promised production for use, that fs, 
Or the sake of the consumer and consumers’ 
goods.. Instead it has set up production for 
uction's sake, for the sake of expanding 
a > e power of the producer-owner 

4. It promised plenty, and it has produced 
lr tual scarcity of all the goods that make 

© gracious, pleasant, easy, cultured, re- 

ng, full of promise and possibility, 
- The state that was to wither away has 
nesanded to totality. Lenin promised that 
fame cook is to become master of the af- 
8 of the state." Now the state is the 
Master of the affairs of every cook, 
8. It promised freedom, and it has abol- 
all freedoms, 
85 It promised the workers’ paradise, and 
trapa mured its people behind an impene- 
= le wall and turned their country into a 
mon for their thoughts and for their very 
es, which cannot be penetrated by learn- 
the What happens on tho outside, nor by 
© freedom to discuss what is happening to 
mselves on the inside. 
5 8. It has raised the banner of national self- 
ination and anti-imperialism, but it 
oppr me the most aggressive, the most 
Den essive, the most rapidly expanding im- 
alist power in the history of man, 
Gare and I have named only a few of 
lutio Potential vulnerabilities, all the revo- 
ind nary slogans which Lenin sought to use 
Which the Kremlin uses today against 
2 governments, and institutions, 
hone easily be turned by a determined op- 
Nias nt, in tune with our age and ready to 
jovolutionary strategy, into weapons in 
—.— ands. The Communists’ hands would 
© neryeless and lifeless if we would but 
D the weapous which they are using 
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against us, which are not theirs by right 
and by right can be made to belong to us, 
for they are indeed our weapons. 

We, not they, are today the advocates of 
genuine agrarian reform and the right of 
each man to till his own land. There is 
no country in the world more badly in need 
of agrarian reform than the U.S.S.R. itself. 

We, not they, are the advocates of a just 
and enduring peace, based on the respect for 
the rights and the existence of all nations 
in being or aborning or yet to be. 

We, not they, are the champions of the 
rights and freedoms of workingmen, the 
freedom of movement, the freedom to change 
jobs, the freedom to build organizations of 
their own choosing under their own con- 
trol, the right to elect their own officials, to 
formulate and negotiate their own demands, 
the right to strike, the right to vote for a 
party and a program and candidates of their 
own choice. 5 

We, not they, are able to call the armies 
to fraternize across the trenches, for it is 
they who must cut off their armies from the 
news of what is happening in the West, and 
we who must make our armies and theirs 
understand what is happening in their land. 

We, not they, are the champions of the 
freedom of the human spirit, of the freedom 
of the arts and sciences, freedom of con- 
science, freedom of belief and worship, free- 
dom from scarcity and want, and from the 
tyranny of irresponsible and omnipotent ofi- 
ciais. Though in all these things the free 
world has its own imperfections and lapses, 
these are the things that the free world 
stands for and in good measure realizes, and 
these are the things which totalitarianism 
completely destroys and makes high treason 
even to think upon. 

In the battle for the future shape of the 
world, all the creative and explosive weapons 
are in our hands if we have the wit and the 
understanding to take them up. If we do 
not, then there are no psychological or 
ideological vulnerabilities of communism. 
If we do, the Communists are yulnerable on 
every front and at every moment and in 
every layer of their society. Whether the 
answer to this question is yes or no will de- 


termine the outcome of the protracted war 


that is likely to occupy the rest of our lives 
and the rest of our century. 


The Dividend Credit Tax Loophole: 
Who Benefits and How Mach 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEVEN V. CARTER 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr, CARTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend. my remarks in the 
Recorp, I wish to invite your attention 
and that of my colleagues to another 
great giveaway area of our present Fed- 
eral tax system where, instead of being 
of benefit to the public in general, a com- 
parative handful of wealthy people are 
allowed to reap a multi-million-dollar 
harvest through the stock dividend 
credit loophole, 

At this point I will include a table to 
demonstrate just who reaped the bene- 
fits, according to figures of the Internal 
Revenue Service for the year of 1957: 


Total number of returns filed... 59, 625, 121 
Number claiming dividend credit 2,989,335 
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Percent of total returns claiming 
T 5 
Total number of taxable returns 
pL» YERE ty Sate Re OEA CE oa es 46,865,315 
Number claiming dividend credit 2,888, 207 
Percent of taxable returns claim- 
6.2 


Distribution of return showing dividend 
credit (taxable returns only) 


Dividend 
credit claimed 


Returns show- 
ing credit 


Income level 


Amount} cent 


Thou- 

sands 
Under 88. 00 608. 63 818. 685 
$4,000, under $10,000. |1, 002, 587 37, 81 
$10,000, under $20,000.) 730,272 56, 337 
$20,000, under $50,000.| 381, 631 79, 764 
$50,000 and over. 88, 781 107, 666 

e 2.888, 207 297, 383 100. 0 


You will note that in 1957 dividend 
credit claimed, or, in other words, reye- 
nues denied to the Government by virtue 
of this loophole, amounted to more than 
$297 million. And who do you think got 
the lion's share of this money? Three 
and four-tenths percent of the people 
claiming this credit—those in the over 
$50,000 income bracket—received 36.3 
percent of that $297 million. By way of 
contrast, those people in the under $5,000 
bracket, who comprised 23.2 percent of 
the returns claiming dividend credit, got 
only 5.3 percent of the $297 million. It 
is my understanding that this loophole 
is now costing the Federal Government 
in excess of $335 million, and in addition 
to that, there is a $70 million loss due to 
the $50 dividend exclusion provision, 
taken by stockholders prior to the actual 
tax computation. 

I think you will agree, Mr. Speaker, 
that/this type of loophole in our Federal 
tax system is clearly contrary to the 
principles of progressive taxation and 
the ability to pay. Neither can the 
elimination of this loophole be termed as 
harmful to incentives. Bear in mind 
that this money arises as stock dividends 
of corporations, corporations that have 
their own built-in methods through 
which to raise expansion capital. To- 
day’s administered prices are yielding 
record-high profits. In addition, other 
tax benefits yield them enormous depre- 
ciation reserves. The October 1958 issue 
of Survey of Current Business, page 20, 
shows that between 1947 and 1957 man- 
ufacturing corporations got only about 2 
percent of their new money from stock 
sales. Seventy-four percent came from 
retained profits and depreciation re- 
serves, and the remainder from bor- 
rowing. K 

So once again, Mr. Speaker, as I have 
done in the past, I call upon my col- 
leagues on the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee to be ever mindful of their duty to 
all Americans when they are in the proc- 
ess of framing our tax laws, to be un- 
yielding in the face of pressure from 
special interest groups, and to place the 
burdens of taxation where they can best 
be borne. 
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Summary of Congressional Action, 
Ist Session, 86th Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN E. HENDERSON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. HENDERSON. Mr. Speaker, the 
following is a brief summary of action of 
the Ist session of the 86th Congress 
which is being distributed to my con- 
stituents in the 15th Congressional Dis- 
trict of Ohio: 


Summary or CONGRESSIONAL Action, Ist 
SESSION, BOTH CONGRESS, PREPARED BY JOHN 
E. HENDERSON, MEMBER or CONGRESS, 15TH 
Disraicr, ORIO 


The following is a brief summary of the 
Ist session of the 86th Congress which ex- 
tended from January 7 through September 
14, 1959. 

STATISTICAL DATA 

1. Of 12,037 bills introduced, 380 were en- 
acted into new public laws during the ses- 
sion. Another 236 private bills for the as- 
sistance of individuals were enacted. 

2. The House of Representatives was in 
session a total of 141 days. 
covered 140 days. 

3. It took 18,180 pages of fine print to re- 
cord the proceedings of the House and 
Senate in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. In 
addition, over 8400 pages of comments and 
extraneous material were published in the 
Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

4. There were 87 rolicall votes in the 

5. The session authorized the expenditure 
of $78,678,538,352 by the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

In addition to the billions mentioned 
above, here are some of the ways in which 
the action of Congress will affect you: 


NEW TAXES 


1. Extended the corporation income tax 
of 52 percent for another year. 

2. Continued wartime excise taxes for an- 
other year, 

3. Extended excise tax on telephone sery- 
ice, but added a termination date of June 
30, 1960, for the tax on local phone service. 

4. Extended excise tax on transportation 
to June 30, 1900, but agreed to reduce tax 
from 10 percent to 5 percent next ycar. 

5. Increased life insurance company taxes 
to the extent of 8215 million. 

6. Increased the Federal gasoline tax an- 
other cent per gallon. Following the 2-cent 

in Ohio, I voted against this 
measure, 
OTHER 

1. Congress increased the national debt 
limit to 8285 billion, with a further tempo- 
rary increase to $295 billion. This further 
postponement of the day of repayment 
passed easily, delaying the inevitable time 
when the rising debt must be paid. 

2. Extended the Draft Act to July 1. 1963. 

3, Hawaii admitted to statehood. It ts 
hoped these two new States, Hawali and 
Alaska, will not insist on receiving special 
concessions accorded territorics, but that 
they can carry on all of their local functions 
as equal States of the Union. 

4. Enacted emergency legislation to pre- 
vent States from imposing income taxes on 
business transactions of corporations in an- 
other State where the firm maintains no 
Plant, factory, office, or warehouse in the 
taxing Stats. 


Senate sessions 
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5. Continued the school lunch program. 

6. Extended legislation to permit the 
barter of U.S. surplus agricultural commodi- 
ties for certain needed resources from 
abroad. 

7. Passed labor reform legislation (the so- 
called Landrum-Griffin bill). 

8. Continued the foreign aid program. 
More billions, with not enough Members 
voting no. 

9. Passed legislation establishing a new 
formula for payment of veterans pensions for 
non-service-connected disabilities. The leg- 
islation also gives widows of World War II 
and Korean conflict veterans pension rights 
similar to those previously enjoyod by World 
War I veterans’ widows. 

10. Irked Khrushchey and the Soviet 
Union by designating July 4 as “Captive Na- 
tions Week” and passed a resolution express- 
ing the feeling that Red China should not be 
admitted to the United Nations. 

11. Authorized the TVA to issue bonds for 
financing its operations. 

12. Strengthened the Federal Trade Com- 
mission's powers to enforce its orders against 
unfair competition in American business. 

13. Increased the Interest rate op series E 
and H Government bonds. J 

14. Amended the Federal Communications 
Act to eliminate confusion in the require- 
ment to grant equal radio and TV time for 
political candidates. 

15. Enacted housing legislation. The 
President signed the third version passed by 
Congress. 

16. Extended the life of the Civil Rights 
Commission to investigate charges of efforts 
to deny individuals the exercise of their con- 
stitutional rights. 

ON THE MINUS SIDE 


1. Among the failures of the session 
was the neglect of farm legislation. Con- 
gress falled to come to grips with the prob- 
lem of farm surpluses, soaring storage 
charges, acreage controls and price supports. 
The present extravagant program, a demon- 
strated failure, has been with us for more 
than a generation. It does little to help the 
small farmer who neegg help and is vastly 
increasing the cost of Government borne by 
farmer and nonfarmer alike; 

2. Failed to answer the significant prob- 
lems of inflation. The gusto of the majority 
to enact costly new legislation was blunted 
in mid-session by public demands agalnst 
new spending which would apply new infla- 
tionary pressures. Increasing reduction in 
the value of the dollar can come from one- 
sided increases in interest rates on short- 
term Government bonds, 

BOX SCORE 

Voted “Yes” in 45 rollcall votes. 

Voted “No” in 39 rolicall votes. 

A No“ vote is very often a vote to defeat 
costly, unworkable legislation. 

UNFINISHED BUSINESS (PARTIAL ACTION TAKEN) 

1. The House took steps to provide that 
State laws which parallel Federal laws are 
concurrently enforcible except where Con- 
gress has specifically preempted jurisdiction 
in a given field. The Senate has not acted 
on this legislation. 

2. The House also passed legislation to 
permit prosecutions for espionage committed 
outside the United States and another bill 
to deny passports to persons whose’ presence 
abroad would endanger American security. 
The Senate is still to act. 

If you know of someone who would like a 
copy of this report, it may be obtained by 
writing Congressman JouN E. HENDERSON, 
House Office Buliding. Washington 25, D.C. 
Should you wish additional informaticn on 
the fcregolng legislation, kindly call or write. 
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Special Milk Program 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER PIRNIE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. PIRNIE. Mr. Speaker, the health 
of our children is a matter of utmost 
concern to every Member of Congress 
and to every parent in the United States. 

Providing extra milk to improve the 
health of our children is a program we 
can all support. 

I want to commend the New Holland 
Machine Co., New Holland, Pa., for pro- 
ducing a fine color motion picture, “More 
Milk for Danny.” The motion picture, 
produced with the cooperation of the 
National Milk Producers Federation, is 
designed to encourage more schools to 
participate in the special milk program 
established in 1954 by Congress, and sup- 
ported by Congress since that time. 

The purpose of the program is to en- 
able children in schools, summer camps, 
and in child-care centers to obtain more 
milk by making milk available to chil- 
dren at reduced prices. 2 

Program statistics show that the ob- 
jectives cf the program as stated by Con- 
gress are being realized. More schools 
and child-care institutions are partici- 
pating in the program each year and 
more wholesome, nufritious milk is be- 
ing consumed by children. Over the 
past 3 ycars the number of one-half 
pints of milk consumed under the pro- 
gram increased to more than 2 billion 
a year. 

The fact that the special milk pro- 
gram has made it possible to move this 
quantity of milk through normal chan- 
nels of trade at favorable producer 
prices, as well, adds support to the merits 
of the program. It benefits our dairy 
farmers; at the same time it improves 
the health of our children. 

In encouraging greater school and 
community participation in the special 
milk program, the motion picture pro- 
duced by the New Holland Machine Co. 
greatly furthers the interests of our chil- 
dren’s health, our dairy farmers, and of 
Congress. 

The picture, “More Milk for Danny,” 
tells the dramatic story of how milk aids 
children’s health and how parents and 
school officials can arrange to make it 
possible for their local schools to take 
part in the program. The film will be 
shown in communities coast to coast. 

The value of the motion picture in aid- 
ing the special milk program has been 
noted by a number of officials of the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture which is 
charged with responsibility for ad- 
ministering the program. These follow- 
ing statements reflect a high regard and 
deep appreciation for the excellence of 
the film.. 

By Clarence L. Miller, Assistant Sec- 
retary, USDA: z 

Your movie, “More Milk for Danny,” 18 4 
generous contribution to tue advancement 
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of the special milk program. We appreciate 
your making this movie available for public 
use and hope it will receive wide distribution. 
It tells a convincing story of community ac- 
tion to localize a national program. 


By O. V. Wells, Administrator, Agri- 
cultural Marketing Service: 


This movie is very good. We welcome in- 
dustry assistance in telling the special milk 
tory; I congratulate the producer of this 
film for calling attention to the fact that 
the success and maintenance of the pro- 
gram depend primarily on local interest and 
support. - 


By Martin D. Garber, Director, Food 
Distribution Division, AMS, USDA: 

Congratulations on a fne flm. More Milk 
for Danny” strikes me as much more than 
en interesting and entertaining documen- 
tary—and it surely is that. But it also tells 
& vital story, about an important Depart- 
ment activity, the special milk program. As 
audiences view it, and are moved by it, the 
film will serve to benefit both the children 
to whom more milk is made available—and 
the farmers who thus scli more milk. Both 
are commendable objectives. 


By Herbert D. Rorex, Chief, School 
Lunch Branch, Food Distribution Divi- 
sion, AMS, USDA: 

I want to compliment you on the effec- 
tive way, in “More Milk for Danny,” you have 
explained the Department's special milk pro- 
gram. We're very much pleased with your 
direct, understandable explanation of how 
the program works—and the true-to-life por- 
trayal of the program's place in the com- 
munity, 


It is hoped that a widespread viewing 
of “More Milk for Danny” will stimulate 
increased consumption of milk by all our 
People, promoting a healthy America. 


Progress Report for America’s Veterans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD M. SIMPSON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, yesterday's veterans have be- 
come our Nation's leading citizens of 

. The patriotic service these 
Americans rendered to their country as 
Young men in military life is now being 

ted in civilian life into leadership 
government, agriculture, business, 
bor, and the professions. To my es- 
ed constituents who are included 
among our Nation's 23 million veterans, 
I would, Mr. Speaker, submit a progress 
report on recent achievements benefiting 
Our deserving ex-servicemen. 

The Republican Party has made com- 
` Mendable progress in leading our Nation 
toward the fulfillment of its obligation 
to America’s veterans. The Republican 
administration, under the leadership of 
President Eisenhower, has provided for 
Our veterans improved pensions and de- 
pendents’ benefits, better medical and 
hospital care facilities, more realistic 
educational opportunities, and more 
adequate business aids. 
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As a consequence of this farsighted 
and understanding attitude of the Re- 
publican administration toward the vet- 
eran we find that for the fiscal year 1960 
legislation was passed by the Congress 
and approved by the Executive providing 
approximately $5 billion in budgetary 
expenditures for veterans’ services and 
benefits, including $3.3 billion for com- 
pensation in pensions, more than $900 
million for hospital and medical care 
expenses, and approximately $500 mil- 
lion for veteran education and training. 

Among other major legislation to be 
enacted in 1959 was the Veterans Pen- 
sion Act providing liberalized pension 
levels which give the greatest recogni- 
tion to those veterans in the greatest 
need. This important legislation also 
improved the equity in compensation 
paid to veterans’ dependents and sur- 
vivors. To assure a strong national de- 
fense the Selective Service Act was also 
extended during this recently completed 
first session of the 86th Congress, This 
legislation will assure that America’s 
youth will be trained and highly skilled 
in military science in the event that a 
predator undertakes an attack upon our 
Nation. 

The Congress has passed legislation to 
strengthen the protection accorded to 
veterans who become victims of multiple 
sclerosis and leprosy and has also liber- 
alized the educational and training 
rights of veterans under the so-called 
GI bill, Steps also have been taken to 
assure effective housing programs for 
veterans. The status of American vet- 
erans under the Immigration and Natu- 
ralization Act has been improved. 

Among other legislative measures that 
veteran organizations patriotically sup- 
ported that were enacted during the ist 
session of the 86th Congress were state- 
hood for Hawaii, construction of modern 
naval vessels,,protection of the estates of 
incompetent veterans derived from vet- 
erans’ benefits, and improved educational 
opportunities for veterans’ children. 

The year 1959 has been a year of ac- 
complishment for veterans. To date 
under the vocational rehabilitation 
available to disabled veterans we find 
that approximately 700,000 disabled vet- 
erans have been trained to assume a 
productive self-sustaining position in so- 
ciety. Ten million of our veterans have 
received education and training under 
the GI bill. Fifty-five million dollars 
has been devoted to providing homes for 
paraplegics, and more than 6 million 
veterans have received loans for homes, 
businesses, and agriculture. In 1859 we 
have found approximately 200,000 vet- 
erans a month receiving outpatient care 
at government medical installations, and 
113,000 veterans were receiving hospital 
care in veterans and related hospitals. 
Approximately 6% million American 
veterans have retained the protection for 
their survivors accorded by GI insurance, 
Almost 4 million veterans and depend- 
ents are presently receiving compensa- 
tion and pensions. 

Capable and patriotic work has been 
done by the numerous veterans organi- 
zations effectively representing the in- 
terests of veterans throughout the Na- 
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tion. These organizations have worked 
not only for the benefit of the veteran 
but they have diligently sought to sup- 
port the general welfare of all our citi- 
zens and to foster a realistic national 
preparedness program. These veteran 
organizations are to be commended for 
their endeavors in behalf of the veteran 
and for their patriotic interest in a 
strong America and a dynamic free en- 
terprise economy. 

Mr. Speaker, it is my privilege to be 
personally acquainted with many of the 
veterans who reside in my constituency. 
I know personally of the deeds of valor 
they performed in military life, and Iam 
equally aware of the outstanding service 
they render to country and to their home 
communities in civilian life. 

I have always been determined that 
our Nation should give proper and ap- 
propriate recognition to the veterans in 
any time of possible need after the battle 
is won. It is, therefore, with a sense of 
accomplishment that I can report these 
recent achievements in behalf of our 
veterans that have been accomplished 
under President Eisenhower—a distin- 
guished veteran in his own right. Un- 
cer his leadership and the leadership of 
the Republican Party I am sure we can 
look forward to continuing progress in 
providing proper benefits for our desery- 
ing veterans. 


The Fight in 1959 Against Court Curbs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES M. QUIGLEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. QUIGLEY. Mr. Speaker, happily, 
the attempts to restrict the powers of 
the Supreme Court made little headway 
in the ist session of the 86th Congress. 
It is not often that a Member of the 
House gives thanks for the Senate of the 
United States, but when it comes to 
court-curbing legislation, I do it from the 
bottom of my heart. 

It was on June 24, 1959, that the 
House by a rollcall vote of 225 to 192 
passed H.R. 3, the perennial proposal of 
Virginia’s arch-conservative, Congress- 
man Howard SmirH, which presumes to 
tell the Supreme Court how to run its 
business. The Senate, which last year 
killed the bill by a margin of one vote, 
failed to move it out of subcommittee 
this year. And that, let us hope, is 
where it rests. 

The June 24 vote was perhaps the 
high-water mark of the conservatives in 
the Ist session of the 86th. In that vote, 
only one Democratic Congressman north 
of the Mason-Dixon line—and not all 
those below it—voted with a solid pha- 
lanx of 115 Republicans for a measure 
that would have denied effectively civil 
rights within any State that wished to 
do it. 

While in appearance H.R. 3 is one of 
the simplest bills ever considered by the 
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Congress, in reality, it is probably the 
most far-reaching piece of legislation 
ever to come before the House. 

Congressman SMITE’S bill concerns 
itself with what the lawyers call the doc- 
trine of Federal preemption. In a 
nutshell, this legal doctrine holds that 
the States may act in certain areas of 
the law unless the Federal Government 
by act of Congress has preempted—that 
is, taken over—in those areas. The doc- 
trine was first conceived by Chief Jus- 
tice John Marshall as long ago as 1824 
when we used it to decide the case of 
Gibbons against Ogden, Since that date 
it has been an integral part of the law 
in this country. 

However, Judge Smirx and his follow- 
ers contend that in recent years the 
Supreme Court has perverted this doc- 
trine by devising a new and mean twist 
which they call implied exemption, 
This is lawyers’ language for saying that 
the Court has implied an intention on 
the part of Congress to exclude States 
from areas of the law where Congress 
never intended this to happen. The sup- 
posedly classical example of implied ex- 
emption was the case of Pennsylvania 
against Nelson. In that case Steve Nel- 
son, who was secretary of the Commu- 
nist Party in Pittsburgh, was convicted 
under Pennsylvania law for sedition 
against the United States. The Penn- 
sylvania Supreme Court threw out the 
conviction on the grounds that Congress, 
when it passed the Smith Act back in 
1939, preempted for the Federal Govern- 
ment.the matter of prosecution for sedi- 
tion against the United States. On 
appeal, the U.S. Supreme Court agreed 
that the Pennsylyania Supreme Court 
had properly interpreted the law. 

Howarp Surg thinks otherwise. As 
the author of the 1939 Alien Registra- 
tion Act, he insists that he never in- 
tended to stop Pennsylvania or any 
other State ffom prosecuting all they 
wanted to in this area. He contends 
further that, since he did not intend it 
and his act did not say it, he cannot 
imagine how or why the Court would 
ever imply it. 

The fact of the matter is that back in 
1939 when the Smith Act passed, HOWARD 
SanrH nor any other Member of Con- 
gress even gave any thought to—let 
alone had any fixed intention on—the 
question of preemption. When the 
question arose later, the Court came to 
its conclusion by implication on the basis 
of the overall purpose and scope of what 
Congress did. As a matter of fact, this 
is exactly how Justice Marshall came to 
his conchision as to congressional inten- 
tion back in 1824, and, since Congress 
almost never spells out its intention on 
Preemption, implication has been the 
way the Court has almost always had to 
resolve the question. “That which is 
clearly implied is of equal force as that 
which is expressed” was the way Justice 
Butler stated it back in 1929. 

But for the Howard Smiths, what a 
conservative Butler Court could do is 
“verboten” to the more liberal Warren 
Court. H.R. 3 says that unless Congress 
Says specifically that it preempted a field 
of law the Court may not imply it. And 
HR. 3 would apply to every law that 
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Congress ever passed, not just the ones 
it will pass hereafter. 

In the end, unfortunately, the bill 
passed the House by 33 votes. 

In defeat, however, I take consolation 
from a number of factors. First, I am 
pleased about the part I was able to play 
in fighting against this law-wrecking 
bill. Second, Iam proud of the perform- 
ance of the Democratic membership of 
the House which voted almost 3 to 2 
against the bill as opposed to the Repub- 
licans who voted almost 4 to 1 in favor of 
the legislation. Finally, I feel secure in 
the knowledge that H.R. 3 and other 
similar court-restricting bills stand little 
chance of enactment in the Senate as it 
is presently constituted. 


Centennial Anniversary of Sisters of Notre 
Dame de Namur in Lawrence, Mass. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
wish to include resolutions sponsored by 
Senator William X. Wall, of Lawrence, 
Mass.: 

Resolutlons congratulating the Sisters of 
Notre Dame de Namur of Lawrence upon 
the celebration of their centennial anni- 
versary of coming to St. Mary's Parish in 
Lawrence 
Whereas on August 20, 1859, at the invi- 

tation of the Augustian Fathers of St. Mary's 

Church_in Lawrence, a small group of four 

sisters from Cincinnati, Ohio, and a superior 

from Lowell, Mass., came to Lawrence to 
begin their noble work; and 

Whereas, 100 years have passed today since 
that humble beginning during which by 
enobling sacrifice, they have made for them- 
selves a most enviable record in the interest 
of Christinn education; and 

Whereas the good Sisters of Notre Dame 
de Namur have played a major part in the 
growth and development of religion and edu- 
cation in the life of the City of Lawrence; 
and 

Whereas this growth sprend from St. Mary's 
School to St. Laurence's School, St. Rita’s 
School, Holy Rosary School, St. Augustine's 
School in Lawrence to St. Augustine's School 
in Andover and St. ,Monica’s School in 
Methuen; and 

Whereas confronted by grave difculties 
and unusual privations, the Sisters of Notre 
Dame de Namur in Lawrence persevered and 
their perseverance was blessed with success; 
and 

Whereas the children to whom the Sisters 
have so unselfishly ministered have gone 
forth from their guidance and care into the 
various spheres of endeavor and have reached 
the heights of fame and success; and 

Whereas it fs fitting that homage be pald 
to the Sisters of Notre Dame de Namur of 
Lawrence for thelr untiring efforts and sacri- 
fices; Therefore be it 8 

Resolved, That the Massachusetts State 
Senate hereby extends to the Sisters of Notre 
Dame de Namur of Lawrence, sincere con- 
gratulations on the occasion of the comple- 
tion of 100 years of noble service for the 
glory of God; and be It further 
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Resolved, That an engrossed copy of these 
resolutions be sent forthwith to the Sisters 
of Notre Dame de Namur of Lawrence by the 
Secretary of the Commonwealth. 

Adopted August 20, 1959. 

Irvine N, HAYDEN, 
Clerk. 


Columbus Day: Symbol of American 
Brotherhood 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, as the 
author of H.R. 418, which seeks to de- 
clare October 12 a legal holiday, I have 
a deep interest in the celebration of Co- 
lumbus Day. 

Columbus Day is already a legal holi- 
day in many, many States. I look for- 
ward to the day, which I fully expect to 
be soon, when Congress will see fit to 
follow the lead of these States and ap- 
propriately honor the man who braved 
uncharted seas to discover America. 

Particularly in these days of over- 
whelming challenges, in this space and 
atomic age, it is appropriate to recall 
the dauntless faith and courage which 
brought Columbus across the seas nearly 
500 years ago. In facing the challenges 
of today—of the conquest of space, and 
of the attainment of peace on earth—we 
need to draw strength and encourage- 
ment from his daring example. 

The celebration of Columbus Day has 
gathered increased momentum in recent 
years because of the activities of the Na- 
tional Citizenship Committee for Colum- 
bus Day. For the past 2 years, I have 
been happy to serve as national chair- 
man of this committee. It has been an 
inspiring experience. 

The great contribution which the Na- 
tional Citizenship Committee has made 
is the underlining of Columbus Day as a 
symbol of inter-American friendship. 
As a result, more and more people every- 
where have become immediately aware 
that Columbus discovered America 
both North and South—and that we are 
bound together by the bonds of brother- 
hood to some 20 other American Repub- 
lics: that we are, in truth, Americans all. 

Too many of us still know too little 
about the people in the other American 
Republics. It is the goal of Columbus 
Day celebrations to increase inter-Amer- 
ican understanding, and Columbus Day 
is in fact rapidly becoming the occasion 
for a reaffirmation of inter-American 
solidarity and brotherhood. 

Moreover, if is rapidly becoming the 
occasion for joint dedication to the great 
principle which all Americans have in 
common. 

For all the nations in the Western 
Hemisphere are bound together, regard- 
less of nationality, race, culture or re- 
ligious bellef, by their belief in freedom 
of the spirit and freedom of opportunity. 
These have been the spiritual symbols of 
America since her discovery, so many 
years ago, by the great Italian sailor, 
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These are the spiritual symbols by which 
America is known in many parts of the 
World. It is the joint mission of the 
Americas—North and South—to get 
these principles across to all other peo- 
ples, and thereby prove the value and 
effectiveness of our Western way of life. 

We of the Western Hemisphere have 
& leadership responsibility that tran- 
scends anything man has heretofore 
faced. We must meet that responsibility 
with the faith of Columbus to the end 
that freedom of spirit and freedom of 
Opportunity may one day be the heritage 
of all mankind, 

It is heartening to note that people 
everywhere have rallied to the call of 
the National Citizenship Committee to 
Make Columbus Day a day of rededica- 
tion to inter-American understanding 
and inter-American ideals. The re- 
sponse has been magnificent. More than 
€ver before, increasing numbers of Sen- 
ators, Congressmen, Governors, and 
Mayors are making speeches and issuing 
Proclamations encouraging its celebra- 
tion, and increasing numbers of com- 
munities and schools throughout the 
Nation are learning to appreciate its sig- 
nificance and importance. 

s year, more towns and cities than 
ever before, in both Americas, will set 
aside October 12 in recognition of our 
mutual heritage and mutual goals, More 
and more people are developing an in- 
terest in Latin America and a apprecia- 
tion of American brotherhood. More 
and more people, through participation 
in the friendship programs and educa- 
tional exchanges which the National 
Citizenship Committee is sponsoring, are 
learning to understand each other. 

The display of enthusiasm must stir 
us to further activity. Iam hopeful that 
Congress very -quickly will join in the 
Mounting enthusiasm and declare Oc- 
tober 12 a national holiday—in honor 
of Christopher Columbus, the historic 

Overy of America, the principle of 
ter-American solidarity, and the his- 


toric ideals for which America prou 
ae proudly 


Resolutions Adopted by Hadassah, the 
Women's Zionist Organization of Amer- 
ica, Inc. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON, SEYMOUR HALPERN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Speaker, recent- 
ly at St. Louis, Mo., Hadassah, the 
Women's Zionist Organization of Amer- 
ica held its 45th annual convention. 
Numbering over 315,000 American- 
Jewish women, Hadassah is a nationwide 
Organization composed of 1,288 chapters 
and groups in 49 States and Puerto Rico. 
Founded for the purposes of conducting 

th work in Palestine, now Israel, 
fostering Jewish ideals in the American 
Jewish community, and strengthening 
the principles of democracy, it carries 
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on educational, civic, and youth activities 
in the United States and maintains and 
operates a network of medical institu- 
tions and educational programs in Israel. 

Its members have made a valuable con- 
tribution to the strengthening of Amer- 
ican spiritual and moral values through 
their outstanding leadership in numer- 
ous communities across the Nation. 


They are to be commended for their, 


work in advancing the principles of 
human rights and the dignity of man, 
and promoting understanding. 

In Israel, Hadassah’s medical program 
of curative medicine, teaching, and re- 
search includes five hospitals in Jerusa- 
lem and one in Beexsheba, child guidance 
and school hygiene and dental service 
clinics, the maintenance of 36 health 
welfare stations, and support of a nurses 
training school, among other things. In 
addition to these outstanding activities 
it maintains vocational education schools 
and centers and participates in a land 
reclamation program. 

These splendid contributions are fi- 
nanced by voluntary efforts and its plan- 
ning and programing are done through 
the volunteer work of its officers and 
members. 

At its convention, this fine group of 
American citizens adopted numerous 
resolutions in support of U.S. foreign 
policy and in respect to items of great 
significance in international relations 
today. Mr. Speaker, I include these 
timely and well-considered expressions, 
which I highly commend, in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp at the conclusion 
of my remarks: 

HEALTH FOR PEACE 

Whereas the U.S. Senate has unanimously 
endorsed a resolution designed to advance 
the status of the health sciences In the 
United States, the health standards of the 
American people, and those of other coun- 
tries and peoples, by cooperative endeavors 
in health research, research planning, and 
research training with scientists, research 
workers, technicians, experts, and teachers of 
other countries; and to that end help mobi- 
lize the health sciences in the United States 
as a force for peace, progress, and good will 
among the peoples of the world; and 

Whereas this resolution proposes to au- 
thorize the Surgeon General to encourage, 
support, promote, to assist In the training 
for and planning and conduct of research, 
investigation, experiments, and studies re- 
lating to the causes, diagnosis, and control 
of disease in foreign countries when neces- 
sary and in the United States, and to these 
ends make financial grants to universities, 
hospitals, laboratories or other public or 
private institutions or agencies, or to indi- 
viduals, in foreign countries or in the United 
States, to cooperate and assist in the plan- 
ning and conduct of research, research plan- 
ning, and research training programs and 
projects by the World Health Organization 
and other international organizations. 

Hadassah, In convention assembled, urges 
the House of Representatives of the Congress 
of the United States, to act favorably on 
these proposals as represented in Joint Sen- 
ate Resolution 41. 


Worp REFUGEE Year 
Whereas the General Assembly of the 
United States on December 5, 1958, adopted 
a resolution for a World Refugee Year to be- 
gin in June 1959, urging members of the 
United Nations and its specialized agencies 
to cooperate in promoting a World Refugee 
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Year as a practical means of securing in- 
creased assistance for refugees throughout 
the world; and 

Whereas the United States, consistent with 
its traditional principles of humanity, sym- 
pathy, and interest in the welfare of all 
peoples of the world, cosponsored and sup- 
ported the resolution for a World Refugee 
Year; and 

Whereas a White House Conference desig- 
nated members to constitute a U.S, Commit- 
tee for Refugees to enlist public support for 
all possible measures to aid said refugees 
during the World Refugee Year; and 

Whereas the World Refugee Year is an 
opportunity for America to demonstrate 
democracy in action and to give new hope 
for constructive life to more than 15 million 
homeless refugees; and 

Whereas the aims of the World Refugee 
Year are to focus interest on the refugee 
problem; to encourage additional financial 
contributions from governments, voluntary 
agencies, and the general public for solution 
of the problem. 

Hadassah, the Women's Zionist Organiza- 
tion of America, in its convention assembled, 
gives its full support to the aims and goals 
as set forth by the U.S. Committee for the 
World Refugee Year and Congress to 
pass the necessary legislation to implement 
said aims and goals. 


SUPPORT oF UNITED NATIONS 


Whereas Hadassah, a nongovernmental or- 
ganization of the United Nations, is com- 
mitted to the principle of enabling the 
United Nations to become a strong instru- 


ment for the removal of the causes of war 


and the maintenance of world peace; and 

Whereas the State Department of the 
United States has stated that disarmament 
is the concern of the entire world and that 

ing the United Nations would weaken 
the authority of that body; and 

Whereas there has been newly established 
a 10-nation Disarmament Commission; 

We, Hadassah, in convention assembled 
do endorse the principle that international 
negotiations on disarmament be kept within 
the purview of the United Nations so that 
the United Nations would assume responsi- 
bility for the implementation of any inter- 
national agreements reached by said Com- 
mission, 

SUEZ CANAL: AN INTERNATIONAL WATERWAY 

Hadassah, the Women's Zionist Organiza- 
tion of America, views the recent decision of 
the United Arab Republic to refuse passage 
through the Suez Canal to the ships of any 
nation carrying cargoes to or from Israel, as 
compounding its continuous violation of in- 
ternational law, as a betrayal of solemn 
commitments undertaken by the Govern- 
ment of Egypt, and as an intolerable act of 
defiance and disregard for the regulations 
governing a legally ordered international 
society. 

As an organization of 300,000- American 
citizens, Hadassah respectfully calls the at- 
tention of the American people to the ad- 
dress of the President of the United States 
on the issue of the Suez Canal, on February 
20, 1957, the action of the United Nations 
Security Council on September 1, 1951, and 
repeated on October 13, 1956, as well as the 
relevant provisions of the Constantinople 
Convention. 

Convinced that unilateral action by any 
state in disregard of the principles of in- 
ternational law cannot be countenanced by 
the community of nations, and that specifi- 
cally, the principle of free and open transit 
for the peaceful commerce of all nations is 
essential to the lawful conduct of interna- 
tional affairs; convinced also that the au- 
thority and prestige of the United States as 
well as the economic development and in- 
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tegrity of the State of Israel are seriously 
threatened by this new intransigence on the 
part of the United Arab Republic. Hadassah, 
the Women's Zionist Organization of 
America, in convention assembled, respect- 
fully urges the U.S. delegation to the United 
Nations publicly to condemn this new act of 
piracy on the part of the United Arab Re- 
public in the Suez Canal, and to exert its in- 
fluence to the end that the United Nations 
will exercise the full weight of its moral and 
legal authority to reverse the illegal, danger- 
ous, and defiant attempts of the Govern- 
ment of the United Arab Republic to restrict 
free passage through the Suez Canal. 


Aras REFUGSES 


Whereas, by resolution of the General As- 
sembly of the United Nations the year June 
1959 to June 1900 was designated as World 
Refugee Year. 

Hadassah, the Women's Zionist Organiza- 
tion of America, views with special concern 
the pitiful plight of the Arab refugees which 
can be readily solved by a program of reset- 
tlement in the countries in which they now 
live. This view has been overwhelmingly ex- 
pressed and supported in the United Nations 
over the past 10 years. 

Hadassah expresses the hope that a con- 
structive program will be put into operation 
so that the Arab refugees may cease to be 
used as a political pawn by Arab govern- 
ments and enabled to resume their Uves as 
useful. members of society in the lands of 
their kinsmen, 7 Ki 


AraB DISCRIMINATION AGAINST AMERICAN 
CITIZENS 


Hadassah, the Women's Zionist Organiza- 
tion of America, notes that the Arab League 
Nations, far from desisting in their economic 
boycott of Israel and their secondary boycott 
of business firms doing business with Israel, 
are intensifying their efforts in this direc- 
tion, and accordingly, reaffirms the position 
unanimously taken at its 44th annual con- 
vention in 1958, namely that, we call once 
again upon leaders of American business to 
resist with every legal means at their com- 
mand the Arab League's introduction of dis- 
crimination into American economic prac- 
tice, and to stand firm against what has been 
called Arab international blackmail; and 

We urge the U.S. Government to resist all 
efforts made by other governments to in- 
troduce discrimination against American 
citizens on racial or religious grounds, and 
to refrain from entering into any treaties or 
executive agreements which sanction these 
discriminatory practices. 


U.S. Am To ISRAEL 


Hadassah, the Women's Zionist Organiza- 
tion. of America: 

Expresses its gratification that the gener- 
ous assistance consistently granted by the 
United States to Israel through the mutual 
security program is being continued for the 
1960 fiscal year in the same amount as in 
1959, namely, $7.5 million; and 

Calis attention once again to the facts that 
the funds which have been made avaliable 
to the State of Israel under the mutual secu- 
rity program have helped develop its indus- 
try, its agricultural potential, and exploited 
its natural resources for the benefit of all its 
citizens, thus demonstrating Israel's will and 
capacity to use American aid effectively and 
productively; and 

That Israel, a democracy in a strategic and 
restless area of the world, has demonstrated 
itself to be a valiant ally of Western interests 
and objectives. 
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Labor and Foreign Competition 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD M. SIMPSON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, it has become increasingly obvi- 
ous that in the onslaught of low-cost im- 
ports upon our home market American 
labor would be one of the most vulnerable 
among the elements of our economy to 
the destructive effects of such com- 
petition. 

There is every evidence that labor in 
this country is awakening to the threat. 
A number of unions have-in the past 
combatted low-wage imports by seeking 
legislation for the greater protection of 
their jobs and employment opportunities. 
Some of them have joined hands with 
both industry and agriculture in recent 
years toward preservation of the Ameri- 
can market against progressive and, in 
some instances, fatal invasion by goods 
manufactured abroad at wage rates and 
under working conditions that are far 
below those prevailing in this country. 

The evidence is mounting that more 
labor groups are feeling the impact as 
the tide. of imports rises and our exports 
begin to fall off. They are becoming 
aware of the defenseless position of 
labor as contrasted with that of the 
larger industries, more and more of 
which are looking overseas for production 
facilities, with the idea of holding their 
export markets and in some cases ex- 
porting from their foreign factories to 
this country. 

I have been impressed by an advanced 
text of an address on this subject to be 
delivered before the Union Label and 
Service Trades Department of the AFL- 
CIO by O. R. Strackbein, who is chair- 
man of the Nationwide Committee on 
Import-Export Policy, an. organization 
composed of upward of 60 industries, 
labor organizations, and agricultural as- 
sociations that have battled to assure a 
remedy against severe injury from im- 
ports whenever it occurs. The occasion 
was the recent national convention of 
the AFL-CIO in San Francisco, 

It is heartening to observe such co- 
operation among elements of our econ- 
omy that in other flelds may have a di- 
versity of interests. The address throws 
light on the position in which the Ameri- 
can worker finds himself today as he 
contemplates the fast-rising flood of im- 
ports that laps at the fect of his job. 
I commend the reading of Mr. Strack- 
bein’s remarks to my collcagues: 
Appaess or O. R. STRACKBEIN, CHAIRMAN, THE 

NATIONWIDE COMMITTEE ON Ixtronr-Exronꝝr 

Poutcy, AT ANNUAL CONVENTION OF THE 

AFL-CIO UNION Lane. AND Service TRADES 

DEPARTMENT, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF, 

Labor has long had a vital interest in for- 
cign trade, both imports and exports, Its in- 
terest is based on the balance of employ- 
ment resulting from the displacement of jobs 
by Imports, on the one hand, and the addi- 
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tion of jobs by employment in production for 
export, on the other, It is also concerned 
over the. effect of low-wage import competi- 
tion on wage levels and wage trends in this 
country. 

Labor, however, has a special concern that 
sets it apart from some other parts of the 
economy. It is more vulnerable to the ef- 
fects of labor-displacing imports than are 
the larger elements of industry. These have 
a defense that is not available to labor or, 
for that matter, to small business and sup- 
pliers of materials and parts. The larger 
companies are able to escape from the do- 
mestico scene and to cover themselves by 
reaching abroad, ` 

During the past two decades labor has 
generally with notable exceptions approved 
the lowering of tariffs and trade barriers on 
the grounds that doing so would lead to 
trade expansion all around and therefore to 
increasing employment. 

We all know that the United States has 
lowered its tariffs very drastically through 
foreign trade agreements. Today our aver- 
age tariff protection is much lower than it 
was in 1934 when the tariff cutting program 
began. It has been reduced approximately 
80 percent, part of this decline having been 
caused by rising prices. 

The upshot is that this country has gone 
a very long way toward freeing our trade. 
Other countries haye also reduced their 
tariffs; but many of them have substituted 
other restrictions for the tariff, such as im- 
port licenses, exchange controls, barter ar- 
rangements and import quotas. These de- 
vices are often much more restrictive of 
trade than tariffs alone, Actually trade bar- 
riers throughout the world are not now less 
restrictive than when we entered the trade 
agreements system but actually more so— 
with the exception of ourselves, Canada and 
perhaps a handful of other countries. 

Meantime we have badly exposed ourselves 
to goods made abroad under low-wage and 
inferior working conditions. This is some- 
thing that concerns the union label depart- 
ment. 

What I want to talk to you about Is just 
where American labor stands in the world 
of foreign competition today. I think it 
finds itself in an almost untenable position. 
Let me go into a little detail on this point. 

There are those who will say immeditely 
that American labor has priced Itself out of 
world markets. Generally there will be the 
accompanying comiment: “Of course there 
were other contributing factors.” 

There were indeed; but that is not the 
point. It is not so much a question of what 
brought us to our present unhappy competi- 
tive position as it is one of asking, What are 
we going to do about it? 

To say that American wages are too high 
overlooks the obvious fact that foreign wages 
may be too low. American wages haye not 
priced us out of the home market. They 
have, on the contrary, provided the purchas- 
ing power to absorb the great volume of our 
industrial output. 

Our wages on the other hand, do make for 
costs that are high in relation to foreign 
costs in many lines for the simple reason 
that forelgn wages are from less than a tenth 
to a quarter or a half of ours. Only Canadian 
wages come within earshot of our own. They 
are only some 20 or 25 percent below ours. 

What could we expect from this kind of a 
situation? 

Time was when the low foreign wages were 
offset rather effectively by the lower foreign 
productivity. If our workers received 62 an 
hour and the foreign workers got only 50 
cents, our output per man-hour may have 
been three or four or five times as high As 
that of our foreign competitor. The result 


was that we still came out with lower unit 
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Costs and imports could not hurt us. Of 
Course, there were notable exceptions. Those 
of our industries that did not enjoy mass pro- 
duction did not have the same higher pro- 
Guctiyity that was the special advantage of 
Our moving production lines, standardized 
Parts, etc. Our large mass production in- 
dustries, however, were quite immune to the 
Sting of Import competition. 

On the contrary, and for the same reason, 
they were exporters. For that reason they 
inclined toward freer trade. We need only 
Mention automobiles, steel, electrical appli- 
ances and rubber. 

In recent times a change has been under- 
Way. We are coming more and more to 
realize that we are living In a changed trade 
World no less than in a changed and chang- 
ing scientific and military world. 

What are the factors that have produced 
the changed competitive condition? 

We have already noted our drastic tariff 
reductions of the past 25 years. These would 

ave made us more vulnerable than we had 

n to low-cost imports without an assist 
from other factors; but there were others. 
We have mentioned high wages. It would be 
better to say high prices and high costs. 

How have these come about? They have 
resulted from consclous policies pursued for 
Some years. We have only to think of price 
Supports for agriculture; minimum-wage 
Jaws, social security, the shorter workweek, 
Obligatory collective bargaining, etc, Yet 
that is not all; nor perhaps more than the 
halt of it. We must not overlook World 

ar II and the resulting high national debt 
und high taxes. Thereafter came the Korean 
War, followed by skyrocketing national de- 
tense outlays. 

Today our annual national budget of nearly 
£80 billion is thtee times as high as was our 
total national debt before 1940. Our interest 
Payment of some $7 billion per year on the 
national debt alone is higher than was our 
wo total national budget before World 


All these costs aré added to production 
Costs. The taxes and high Federal outlays 
do not come free. They have to be paid for. 

‘ould we go back to the price level of 
1940 we would be sunk under a hopeless 

en of debts and taxes. It is bad enough 
as it is. So it Is obvious that. wages alone 

d not create our high prices. They had a 
reat deal of help. 1 
t The fact is that we did move, for good or 
or bad, but as the result of easily distin- 

able policies, to a high plateau Of 
Prices. The principal trouble today is that 
other countries have not done for their 
Workers nnd their farmers what we did in 
country. 

To be sure, foreign wages have risen; but 
o have ours, and our upward swing began 
after the war several years before it got un- 
der way in most of the other countries, 

Picture, then, shows us economically 
on a high plateau, surrounded by lower-cost 
competitive forces on nearly all sides; and 
Our tarif defenses well demolished. 

This ts not all, 


Two really important things that have 
appened beyond what has already been 
mentioned have been (1) the introduction 
of modern machinery and equipment abroad 
on an unprecedented scale. Since the be- 
hing & of the Marshall plan we have 

Pped abroad over $30 billion worth of 
h ery. In the past 6 years alone we 
ave shipped 621 billion worth. 

The use of this machinery has added 
Ereatiy to foreign productivity. Even if our 
sete had stool still the preyious competi- 
k = Situation would have been changed; for 

Oduction of machinery where there was 
hone or a relatively low order of it changed 


Output and costs in a revolutionary way in 
Many a spot. Ahia 
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This would not have had the efect it did 
if foreign unions were strong and energetic; 
but in this respect they are far behind our 
own unions. Foreign producers therefore 
retain much of their greater productivity 
resulting from installation of machinery. 
They can as a result sell at relatively lower 
prices, as many of our industries have 
learned in recent years. It has not been un- 
usual to see imports rising from a level of 
supplying 5 or 10 percent of our home mar- 
ket and going on up the scale to 15 percent, 
20 percent, 30 percent, 40 percent, and in 
some cases over 50 percent in a matter of 
4 or 5 years. Some of you here today know 
something about this and it needs no em- 
phasis from me. 

(2) The second important change that 
Jooms before us is the changing European 
attitude toward the mass market. On an- 
other occasion I have said, “They have seen 
our system and they have bought it,” or 
words to that effect. The European Com- 
mon Market is an example. In a few years’ 
time the tariff wall and other trade restric- 
tions (and there are the more important) 
that have made tight economic compart- 
ments out of the European countries, thus 
greatly limiting the markets for European 
industries, will be progressively lowered and 
in time European industry will have a mass 
market roughly equal to our own. Then 
there is the free-trade area of the so-called 
outer seven countries, about which an agree- 
ment was reached only a few weeks ago. 

Should we oppose these developments? 

I think not. VV 
believe that they will improve the econom 
ae cue . involved and that is not 
something that we would wish to oppose. 
Should we then be indifferent to it? 

That does not follow. Not at all. Whereas 
the European countries may be able to rip 
down their internal compartments without 
fear of exposing their industries. to a lethal 
competition they may be able to do so only 
because there is not so much difference in 
cost among them as there is between them 
and us. Moreover, we already have a vast 
market. ‘They are striving to achieve what 
we already enjoy. Therefore the medicine 
that may be good for their malady might be 
pad for us. A doctor does not prescribe the 
same medicine for patients that have differ- 
ent diséases, 

Now where does this lenye us? 

Our costs are much higher in some lines 
of production than those of other countries. 
Japan is able to run rings around us; and so 
can some of the European countries in a 
number of lines. Our watch industry is 
about gone because of imports. We are now 
importing more typewriters than we are ex- 
porting. for the first time. We have for 
nearly a year now been importing more 
steel than we export. In the case of auto- 
mobiles our imports are running 4 to 1 over 
our exports whereas in the past we were by 
far the world's foremost automobile export- 
ers. In the case of textiles we have lost 
leadership In exports to Japan and India; 
and our imports have been rising sharpiy. 
Japan has imposed a quota limitation on 
her textile exports to us and that fact alone 
has at least temporarily stopped a panic, 
Glassware and pottery and fishery products 
haye long been sufferers from imports. Many 
other items, “ew ones, are feeling the keen 
edge of import competition; machine tools, 
for example, and sewing machines, petro- 
leum, fisheries, bicycles, and many other 
items. 

Yet they say, any of those who are new 
to the hurt, tariffs are not the answer; and 
I will quickly agree that in many cases that 
is true. We need import quotas or a com- 
bination of import quotas and a tariff. 

As matters stand on the import and the 
export front American industry will seck to 
move to automation as quickly as possible 
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to_keep costs down; but of course, other 
countries are on that course too; and we 
are helping them. Our manufacturers are 
looking overseas for production facilities 
and many have set up plants abroad or 
bought into going concerns or made licen- 
sing arrangements under patents for foreign 
production. The purpose is to supply those 
markets from within rather than from this 
country, and also to export from there to 
third countries rather than from here. In 
some cases they even ship back to this 
country. It is estimated that our foreign 
investments have created 5 million jobs 
abroad, 

This emigration of capital may rescue 
Many of our manufacturers from losses that 
they would otherwise suffer; but it certainly 
does not rescue the workers from anything. 
Rather it confronts them with a shrinkage 
in jobs. The same with automation that is 
too rapid. This, too, may help the com- 
panies but it will mean fewer Jobs. Those 
thrown out of work will not so easily find 
other jobs for three reasons: (1) Imports 
will ba removing some jobs; (2) exports will 
not be expanding, except in subsidized form; 
and (3) new workers will be coming on the 
scene at the rate of some 700,000 a year. 

Shall we then stand idly by or shall we 
do something about preserving a reasonable 
share of our market for our own industries 
and workers? Shall we recognize the fact 
that we are facing something we have not 
faced before and take some holding action 
with which to buy time? What can we do 
to bring up wages abroad so as to narrow 
the wage gap? This will in any case be slow 
and we must do something in the meantime 
or instead of bringing up other countries to 
meet us we will fall in order to meet them. 

The union label stands for American stand- 
ards and to the extent that we purchase 
union-made goods we can be sure that we 
are contributing to and not undermining the 
American standard of living. The very ef- 
forts of the union label department is evi- 
dence of the prevalent recognition of the 
destructive effect of competition that comes 
from beyond the reach of our domestic leg- 
isiation such as minimum wages, shorter 
hours, collective bargaining and so on. For 
such competition we need special devices to 
assure us that it will not upset and destroy 
the domestic standards and attainments that 
in turn have made us competitively so vul- 
nerable. 

We must not be deluded into thinking that 
our competitive discomfiture is a passing 
nightmare. In the nature of things, con- 


sidering all the factors on the horizon, it 


is an ominous confrontation, not a mirage. 
Our imports have been breaking records suc- 
cessively this year. Our exports are down 
20 percent from their heights and even those 
that we enjoy are heavily subsidized in im- 
portant segments. Otherwise they would 
swing into an import balance. 

In our total foreign transactions we are 
running a heavy deficit, amounting to 88.4 
billion last year and estimated to exceed over 
$4 billion this year. Since January 1958 we 
have lost $344 billion in gold. 

Let no one persuade you that what we face 
is but a passing case of indigestion, We 
face a systemic malady; not a mere peptic 
upset, 

There is no good and sound reason why 
any industry that is in trouble over imports 
should not have a remedy that will save 
its job and safeguard the American standard 
of living. 

This was indeed promised by every Presi- 
dent since the trade agreements program be- 
gan. The assurances of the Presidents were 
echoed by the successive Secretaries of State, 
Assistant Secretaries, and other Cabinet 
members. One quotation from Cordell Hull, 
who as Secretary of State under Franklin 
Roosevelt, was known as the father of the 
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trade agreements program, set the pattern. 

Said Mr. Hull in testimony before the House 

Ways and Means Committee, March 1934, 
24: 

But our purpose is to make a beginning 
by picking out one item very carefully here, 
another commodity over there very care- 
fully, which, as is said, can be made the 
basis of an interchange in a mutually profit- 
able way, so that instead of anybody being 
injured, the “American people would be 
helped.” 

This same theme has run like a refrain 
throughout the testimony in the succeeding 
years; but unfortunately the assurances have 
been forgotten by the executive branch and 
that is why so many of our industries are 
in trouble from imports and why their 
workers face displacement. 

i Tothis we must get an answer. 


What Can We Do About Juvenile 
Delinquency? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. SEYMOUR HALPERN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. HALPERN, Mr. Speaker, of the 
numerous statistics on crime which 
have aroused the country, the most 
heartbreaking are those on youngsters 
under 18 years. Since 1952 the popu- 
lation group under 18 years of age has 
increased 22 percent while arrests of 
persons under 18 years haye increased 
55 percent. The arrest of juveniles un- 
der 18 rose 8.1 percent in 1958 over 1957. 
Over 12 percent of all the arrests made 
in the Nation in 1958 were of young 
people under 18, as contrasted with 4.2 
percent in 1948. 

Between 1948 and 1957 juvenile-court 
cases increased 136 percent. Such fig- 
ures may include some statistical infla- 
tion, but all experts agree that the 
enormous increase in juvenile crime rep- 
resents a real social trend that society 
can ignore only at its peril. Murders, 
assaults, gang warfare, senseless prop- 
erty destruction, often done with little 
or no motive and no noticeable sense of 
guilt, form the pattern. 

The baffling situation raises a host of 
questions: Why do they do it? What 
are the causes? What can be done? 
How can society both prevent and cure 
this terrible condition? 

In the August 20 issue of the Reporter 
magazine there appeared an excellent 
article by Virginia P, Held entitled “What 
Can We Do About Juvenile Delin- 
quency?” in which the author discussed 
the ramifications of the problem and the 
numerous theories and remedial at- 
ane that have been applied to it thus 

ar. 

Of particular importance among the 
coniplexities of the problem, the author 
points out, is the seeming absence among 
most of the delinquents of any sense of 
values, of any effort to acknowledge and 
differentiate between right and wrong. 
There seems to be a tendency to pass 
the buck on this very serious factor, a 
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tendency which is disturbing to all who 
ponder over its national implications. 

Mr. Speaker, the article from the Re- 
porter is so well done, that I include ex- 
cerpts from it in the Appendix at the 
conclusion of my remarks: 

THe FoRMLEsS Years: WHAT Can We Do 
ABOUT JUVENILE DELINQUENCY? 
(By Virginia P. Held) 

There has probably never been a moment 
in history when adults were not shocked by 
what they regarded as an unprecedented wave 
of bad behavior among children and adoles- 
cents. But in our time reports of gang war- 
fare in the streets, teenage muggings, and 
senseless killings have turned shock to cold 
fear. Juvenile delinquency, particularly in 
the United States, has come to be considered 
one of the most urgent social problems of the 
day, and the epidemic ot arrogance and crime 
seems to be spreading so fast that it oblit- 
erates the best efforts society can make to 
control it—or even to understand it, 

There are two major ways of measuring 
Juvenile delinquency statistically. One is to 
count the number of cases handled by juve- 
nile courts throughout the country; this is 
done by the Children's Bureau of the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
The other is to count the (quite different) 
number of police arrests of young people; 
this is done by the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation. j 

By either measure, juvenile delinquency Is 
increasing. From 1948 through 1957, the 
latest year for which complete figures are 
available, juvenile court cases increased 136 
percent while the under-17 population 
increased only- 27 percent. According 
to the FBI statistics, from 1948 through 1957 
recorded arrests of persons under 18 multi- 
plied eight times; there were seven times as 
many arrests for assaults, four times as many 
for burglaries, and eight times as many for 
thefts. And in the last 5 years, juvenile 
arrests for murder and nonaccidental killings 
have increased more than two and a half 
times. In 1948, persons under 18 were held 
responsible for 4.2 percent of all crimes; in 
1957 for 12.3 percent. 

Of course, statistics can be misleading. 
Definitions both of. who a juvenile is and of 
what constitutes delinquency vary widely 
from State to State and even from court to 
court, 

* . . „ * 

But even after statistical inflation has 
been discounted, most experts in the fleld 
are convinced that the recent simultaneous 
increases in court cases and police arrests 
represent a real social trend that society 
can ignore only at its own peril. Above all, 
there is no blinking the fact that serious 
crimes by juveniles, such as burglary and 
assault, have increased greatly in the past 
few years. 

What a number of people who deal with 
juvenile delinquents find even more dis- 
turbing than the increase in the number 
and savagery of the offenses 1s the fact that 
more and more of the young people who get 
into trouble seem to act without under- 
standable motive or provocation, and to fcel 
no noticeable guilt for what they have done. 
Destruction for the sheer Joy of destroying 
erupts in the most surprising places. In 
Prosperous Maplewood, N.J, a gang of boys 
broke into the junior high school, wrecked 
classrooms, poured kerosene over library 
books, and set the school ablaze, causing 
#300,000 worth of damage. During a 3- 
month period there were six less costly but 
similar outbrenks of vandalism in relatively 
prosperous New York suburbs. . 
Many juvenile murders are the result o 
gang warfare, which has become increasingly 
vicious as it has become more highly or- 
ganized. (One expert attributes this to the 
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“technological advance” in the weaponry em- 

ployed by the gangs.) But the number of 

children and teenagers who senselessly 

murder close family members is also 

increasing, 
. 


* . . . 
WHY DO THEY DO IT? 
* * . s . 


In his widely read book “The Shook-up 
Generation,” New York Times correspond- 
ent Harrison Salisbury says we have delin- 
quency not because we don’t know how to 
prevent it, “but because we do not haye 
enough interest or energy to do the things 
we already know will bring an end to delin- 
quency. We do not lack knowledge. We 
lack the win.“ { 

But in the face of so much senseless bru- 
tality, it sometimes seems as Lf we lack both 
will and knowledge. 

A number of earnest attempts have been 
made to understand and explain what causes 
Juvenile delinquency. Sometimes a particu- 
lar theory has been hailed by its enthusi- 
asts as the explanation, but while many 
specific diagnoses have been helpful, the 
extent and the virulence of the epidemic still 
seems as balling as it is frightening. ` 

One recurring idea is that poverty causes 
delinquency, And yet several studics were 
made in the 1940's, notably one by Lowell 
Carr and another by David Bogan, which 
showed that delinquency rates decrease in 
periods of widespread unemployment and in- 
crease in periods of prosperity. 

Another diagnosis blames overcrowding 
and bad housing. And yet the middle-class 
suburbs are certainly not without their share 
of trouble, and there is ample evidence that 
many a human slum festers behind the 
smooth exteriors of the new low-cost hous- 
ing projects, which often breed their own 
gangs and have above-average delinquency 
rates. 

Still another theory focuses on bad neigh- 

borhoods, considered in terms of inhabitants 
and mores rather than in terms of bricks and 
mortar. The map of New York's Youth 
Board Services reveals that the most troubled 
areas are those with high concentrations of 
new Immigrants and the poor. But even 80, 
there is no getting around the fact that 
for every slum child who becomes a delin- 
quent a great many do not; the theory docs 
not help to explain the operation of crucial 
factors within the Individual, 
„Still another theory, whose validity is ac- 
cepted with varying degrees of emphasis by 
most experts in tho ficld, puts the blame on 
broken homes. But an impressive study 
made by Harvard's Sheldon and Eleanor 
Glueck makes it clear that the way a child's 
parents trent him is more important than 
the way they treat each other. 

At present the most popular theory about 
juvenile delinquency scoms to be that it is 
caused by psychiatric disturbance. * * ° 
The Gluecks, however, found that among the 
group they studied, feelings of being un- 
wanted and unloved, and tendencies toward 
insecurity and anxiety were even more prova- 
lent among the nondelinquents than among 
the delinquents. There is obviously some 
value in each of the various specific theories 
that have been advanced to explain what 
causes juvenile delinquency, but it seems 
pretty clear that no one of them provides all 
the answers. 


0 


TUE GLUECK STUDY 

It is generally ogrerd that the most com- 
prehensive scientific study of the importance 
that can be ascribed to various’ social, psy- 
chological, arid physical factors in the make- 
up of juvenile delinquents ls that which has 
been provided in recent years by the Gluecks. 

. . ». . . 

The Gluecks found that the tendency to- 

ward delinquency appears remarkably carly 
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in a boy's life: 48 percent of the delinquents 
Started to misbehave persistently when 
they were 7 years old or less, another 39 
Percent when 8 to 10 years old. 
* . . . * 

Useful as the Gluecks’ prediction table is, 

course it does not explain what causes 
Juvenile delinquency. A number of factors, 
notably the possession of a muscular phy- 
Sique and a high energy output, were found 
to be important, and in general the studies 
the Gluecks have completed so far would 
seem to indicate that juvenile delinquency is 
not caused by any single factor in and of 
itself but results from the interaction of 
various social processes with the biological 
and psychological makeup of individuals, 
During the last few years there has been a 
good deal less emphasis placed on single 
Cure-alls for juvenile delinquency by the 
Private and public agencies that are con- 
cerned with the problem. A more modest 
pluralism has replaced nearly all vestiges of 
fanaticism for unequivocal theories, and 
new approaches are constantly being tried 
in order to make use of a variety of inter- 
dependent techniques. 

REACHING THE HOPELESS 


One such experiment is payement-pound- 
social work. The New York City Youth 
1 found that about one-quarter of the 
amilies producing delinquents were produc- 
1 about three-quarters or them. These 
amilies were often the ones given up as 
hopeless by most social agencies: they 
Were too far gone to ask an agency for as- 
Sistance and too unreliable to keep appoint- 
ments with the social workers in the agen- 
E office. The new approach is to go out 
and find them, persuade them to accept as- 
t ce, and try to help the children before 
hey get into trouble. "Reaching" has be- 
come the Youth Board’s slogan. 
bd * * * . 


yano ther avenue of attack by the New 
ork City Youth Board is the Street Club 
Project. Some 90 workers take to the streets 
to fnd youthful gangs, hang around with 
m, gain the confidence of their members, 
th e truces between gangs, and redirect 
j eir energies. They help the boys find 
Obs, hold dances, and stay out of trouble. 
effect, they are trying to bring these 
Youngsters out of the jungle into 20th cen- 
oe Society, Or it might be more accurate 
Call the goal middle-class respectability. 

. . 80 . > 
A veneer of middle-class respectability ap- 
Parentiy cannot, however, provide immunity 
t the spreading epidemic of delin- 
quency. Although most of the more ob- 
us elements of social disintegration are 
3 to be observed along the comfortably 
fe-lined streets of suburbia, juvenile 
Crime is on the increase there too. Figures 
ids harder to get because there is more cov- 
F Up; when a suburban boy steals a car, 
father rushes to the station house, offers 
compensate the man from whom his son 
ed the car, and the incident is for- 
Botten. In the city, a Puerto Rican boy 
caught doing the same thing would be in 
major trouble. 

* 


WHERE THE NEED IS GREATEST 


A cy even if it could be proved that pov- 
ai y and slum conditions had nothing what- 
Fas to do with juvenile delinquency, it is 
55 af natural that society's greatest sym- 
the y and concern should be focused on 
5 unfortunate children who have to grow 
Te in the crowded squalor of our big cities. 
hater ares percent of the people of Man- 
<a an are in rooming houses, often paying 
oe 228 dollars a month for the privilege 
with 8 four, five, or six in a single room, 
not a tollet in the hall that may or may 

be tn working order, Little children are 
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left to their own devices out on the streets 
late at night because their parents are sit- 
ting on their beds. Older chidren have 
nowhere to study and usually no one to 
commend them if they manage to get good 
marks. Instead of being under the watchful 
eye of a minister or teacher or relative, they 
are transients in decaying neighborhoods 
where “I didn't see nothin’ ” is the one car- 
dinal rule and where racial friction fre- 
quently breaks out into violence, 
> * * . . 

One of the most ambitious programs to 
help city children make the best of their 
environment has been planned for New 
York's lower east side. 
for youth, its purpose is to saturate the dis- 
trict for 6 years with the best that city and 
private agencies can offer in social work and 
recreational facilities as well as psychologi- 
cal, psychiatric, and welfare services. The 
effectiveness of the program will be care- 
fully evaluated and the results should show 
pretty clearly whether juvenile delinquency 
can be controlied to any appreciable degree 
by merely increasing the kinds of services 
we have tried in the past—or whether they 
must be supplemented by some radically 
new approaches to the problem. Although 
the sponsors are conyinced that programs 
like mobilization for youth can do a great 
deal of good for a great many children whose 
needs are desperate, they are realistic about 
the difficulties they face: 

“Statistics indicate that in New York, on 
a citywide basis, the rate of juvenile delin- 
quency and youthful crime increased in 2 
years nearly 30 percent. * * In the neigh- 
borhood of the Lower East Side, the rate of 
increase was even greater * * * 75 percent. 
Thus * * * in spite of vigorous, intelligent, 
well-meaning efforts on the part of a multi- 
plicity of public and yoluntary agencies, in- 
cluding the echools, the churches, the social 
agencies, the police, the courts, the civic 
organizations, and other groups, as well as 
the residents themselves, the neighborhood 
continues to lose ground in its struggle to 
control the deviant behavior of its children 
and youth and in its efforts to promote more 
constructive, socially acceptable patterns of 
behavior. This critical situation is, of 
course, not unique to this neighborhood. 
Rather, it appears to be the common ex- 
perience.” 

IT’S NOT MY FAULT 


The roots of juvenile delinquency appar- 
ently run very deep, and while conceding 
“that society must do all it can to meet des- 
perate needs through such programs as mo- 
bilization for youth, a number of thoughtful 
people who have worked with juvenile de- 
linquents are coming to feel that society 
might do well to reexamine some of its basic 
assumptions about preventing delinquency, 

One of the most outspoken among those 
who would like to see a number of changes 
take place in current thinking about the 
needs of children is Dr. Melitta Schmideberg. 
director of the Association for the Psychiatric 
Treatment of Offenders. 

. * = . > 


Dr. Schmideberg emphasizes that each so- 
clety must expect the crimes that are toler- 
ated or sometimes even encouraged by pop- 
ular attitudes. Punishing the few individ- 
uals who have actually committed an offense 
has far less effect than the way society 
in general disapproves of and suppresses 
the very idea of a particular crime. 

In the last year for which the figures are 
available, there were 133 arrests of children 
under 18 in the United States for 
murder and nonaccidental killing. Dr. 
Schmideberg notes that the comparable fig- 
ures for European countries are a great deal 
smailer, and in some civilizations homicide 
committed by children is practically un- 
heard of, Perhaps, she suggests our delin- 


Called mobilization. 
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quency rates are increasing because our so- 

ciety simply does not sufficiently abhor and 

disapprove of the many acts of violence, 

brutality, theft, and destruction in which 

its youth indulges. 
* * . . » 

In sympathizing with the agony of the 
young ofender, Dr. Schmideberg argues, we 
fail to realize that a growing number expe- 
rience no agony at all. The attempt to pro- 
vide humane treatment and psychiatric 
therapy for delinquents has sometimes had 
the unfortunate side effect of leading them 
to take their offenses lightly. 

* * s * . 

Many of the youngsters Dr. Schmideberg 
sees have already been to training schools 
or to jail. “When I ask them why they were 
sent there, they tell me the judge didn't 
like them, or their lawyer was no good, or 
the jury was rigged. Almost never do they 
say ‘I stole,’ or I shot a man, as did the 
English youngsters I worked with; and al- 
most never do they feel any guilt.” 

Dr. Schmideberg feels that our society has 
allowed itself to be dominated by its chil- 
dren to a dangerous degree. 


Instead of humoring the child who is pre- 
occupied with his own emotions and prob- 
lems—as most children are—Dr. Schmideberg 
claims that it is the job of parents, teachers, 
and psychiatric workers to modify rather 
than increase the child's self-centeredness. 
And instead of concentrating almost entirely 
on changing the factors that may incline a 
child toward delinquency—poverty, a father 
who drinks, aggressive impulses, and so on— 
we should look a bit more at how he can 
be brought to overcome and control his tend- 
encies to misbehave. 

Dr. Schmideberg finds it impossible, with 
almost all the young offenders she sees, to 
appeal to any deterrent short of institution- 
alization. One cannot appeal to the chil- 
dren’s religious beliefs—only a small fraction 
of them haye any—or to their conscience or 
their concern for their familles or neighbors. 
The only thing one can appeal to in the ma- 
jority of cases is their dislike of being locked 
up, and even this is not very effective until 
they have had a taste of it. 

. Ld . * o 
LAYING IT ON THE LINE 


Another person whose extensive experlence 
with young delinquents has led him to be 
concerned about present attitudes toward 
children and adolescents in this country is 
Judge Peter T. Farrell. A senior and admin- 
istrative Judge of Queens County Court in 
New York, Judge Farrell handles what are 
know as “youthful offenders.” 

kd . 2 . . * 

He submits that there has developed in 
our society the idea that misconduct is al- 
ways abnormal, and what the law calls crime 
is to be explained largely in terms of causes 
beyond the control of the criminal. The 
philosophy of responsibility has been re- 
placed by the philosophy of excuse. * * * 
The philosophy of excuse has for a genera- 
tion, in my opinion, undermined the moral, 
the legal, and the social responsibilities upon 
which the stability of our culture must 
repose. The linking of misbehavior to the 
maladjustments and to forces beyond the 
control of the individual offender may fre- 
quently be justified but not so often as to 
warrant a general philosophy of law which 
has lost sight of the normal standards of 
individual responsibility and of person free- 
dom. Responsibility should be the 
universal norm, and excuse the challenged 
exception.” 

* . . . Ld 

Eighty-five percent of the boys Judge Far- 
rell puts on probation have no further trou- 
ble with the law, a much higher rate of 
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success than can be claimed by most pro- 
grams. A program for psychiatric treatment 
in three cities was considered successful in 
being able to keep half of its boys from 
reverting to crime within 2 years. 


THE ERA OF GARBLED FREUD 


The rising level of youthful misbehavior 
in our schools is a matter of deep concern 
to Emil Tron, president of the New York 
High School Teachers Association. * * * Mr. 
Tron makes it clear that he doesn't hope for 
a return of the whipping post. But he feels 
that there must be a change from the cur- 
rent situation in which schoolchildren feel 
immune from punishment and teachers 
helpless to maintain order. He is convinced 
that the major change must come in the 
early grades with the very young children, 
where habits of attention and courtesy 
should be established. 


Phas * ~ . e 


A wry saying has been making the rounds 
in public schools recently to the effect that 
“The teachers are afraid of the principal, 
the principal is afraid of the superyisor, the 
supervisor is afraid of the parents and the 
PTA, and the parents are afraid of their 
kids, The kids, they ain't afraid of no- 
body.” 

The many misinterpretations of child psy- 
chology that affect popular attitudes in this 
country today are a source of deep concern 
to Dr. Marjorie Rittwagen, the staff psy- 
chiatrist for New York City's children's 
courts who was mentioned earlier, Dr. Ritt- 
wagen considers that there are four main 
causes of delinquency. About the first two— 
neglectful, disturbed parents and crowded 
Neighborhoods with shifting populations— 
there is much awareness, though often a 
sad lack of facilities for treatment. But 
about the third and fourth major causes— 
the schools and the frightening absence of 
any bellefs and values among so many child- 
ren—there is not even much awareness. 

. * . * . 


Dr. Rittwagen also observes that in this 
era of garbled Freud, parents all too often 
shirk their responsibilities by supposing that 
little Johnny is just “expressing himself,” 
even when he clobbers his playmate. Or 
they imagine that since jealousy of his sis- 
ter led him to hit his friend, his behavior 
ought to be excused, They let their children 
run wild and then foist them on the schools, 


THE NEXT LESSON 


The tendency not to blame children for 
their misconduct is apparently matched by 
an equally pervasive tendency among adults 
to blame somebody else for not instilling in 
children, before they get in trouble, the sense 
of values and civilized behavior they desper- 
ately need. The producers of TV programs, 
comics, movics, and newspaper stories which 
suggest that violence and brutality are ac- 
ceptable and ordinary say they are only turn- 
ing out what the public wants. The social 
workers and psychiatrists proceed on the as- 
sumption that it is not their Job to meddle 
with cultural and ethical values—which they 
assume the child already possesses. The 
teachers say they are already overburdened 
trying to teach reading and arithmetic, and 
it is up to the churches and parents to take 
care of manners and morals. But the 
churches’ influence, to whatever extent they 
actually can teach children how to behave, 
is limited at best: a priest in an average Man- 
hattın neighborhood estimates that less than 
& quarter of the children there are even re- 
motely touched by religion. And the par- 
ents, even if they are not so overwhelmed by 
thelr own problems as not to care, are usually 
hard pressed to know what values they them- 
selves respect. In sum: almost no one scems 
willing and able to instill; simply and di- 
rectly, a basic understanding of the differ- 
ence between right and wrong. 
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The frony in all this is that children are 
obviously quick to learn what anyone takes 
the trouble to teach them. Over and over in 
talking with people who work with dclin- 
quents, I have been told that all children 
today are extremely conscious of their rights; 
they know all about them and they assert 
and insist on them. Our childron have 
learned at least one lesson quite thoroughly: 
they know all about what society owes them. 
Apparently a lesson that hasn't been taught, 
at least so far, is what they owe society. 


Edacation and the World Community 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHESTER BOWLES 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. BOWLES. Mr. Speaker, as mil- 
lions of American students return to 
schools, colleges, and universities across 
the land, I should like to call to the at- 
tention of my colleagues a thoughtful 
and provocative address on the subject 
of “Education and the World Commu- 
nity,” delivered by the distinguished edu- 
cator and president of the University of 
Connecticut, Dr. Albert N. Jorgensen, as 
his presidential address to the American 
Association of Land-Grant Colleges and 
State Universities, here in Washington. 

The address follows: 

EDUCATION AND THE. WORLD COMMUNITY 


(Address by Albert N. Jorgensen, president, 
the University of Connecticut, and presi- 
dent, American Association of Land-Grant 
Colleges and State Universities) 


One of the prerogatives of the president of 
this acsociation—in fact, the only preroga- 
tive which I have been able to discover— 
is the privilege, indeed the duty, of deliv- 
ering the annual president's address. 

For the benefit of those who have their 
guards up, let me say forthwith that I am 
about to give an upbeat speech. 

I have no intention of telling anyone that 
he is a member of a sick socicty. 

Iam not going to develop the theme that 
the crisis in education strikes at the roots 
of the free world’s capacity to meet the chal- 
lenge of global communism. 

Iam not even going to intimidate you by 
mentioning the name of Mr. Nesmayanov, 
the Soviet scientific czar, how he runs his 
office; how much he, his staff, and his teach- 
ers get paid; what they count for in the 
Russian social hicrarchy; or how many 
weekly hours of algebra they prescribe for 
scventh graders. 

Now, I hope you are all as pleased by this 
partial catalog of what I am not going to 
say as I am. Not that these things are not 
important. Perhaps at this particular pass 
in the political and military affairs of the 
world, it is necessary for the Department of 
Defense to be able to lay its hands on an 
ample supply of, let us say, aeronautical en- 
gineers. But I Uke to think that here, in 
the bosom of my colleagues and among 
friends who, like myself, chose a life in edu- 
cation for reasons that have nothing to do 
with the manufacture of weapons or the 
competition of natlons—I like to think that 
here we can free a discussion of education 
from the numbers game we've been playing 
with the Russians recently, 


EDUCATE FOR DIVERSITY 


I also like to think that, as modern edu- 
cators and university graduates, we can ad- 
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dress ourselves to the substantial task of 
fitting human beings for life in a world 
which has, quite suddenly, crystallized into 
a single community. 

Our task, in short, is to educate for di- 
versity—for living usefully on a planet 
where people have histories and ideas dif- 
ferent from our own. 

I want to suggest that that ideal of edu- 
cation which has stirred the hearts of most 
of us here is just the ideal which is needed 
for the health of this diversified world com- 
munity. And I hope to make the further, 
smaller point that this same ideal of edu- 
cation possesses even a third face; and it 1s 
the ideal of a democratic republic like our 
own United States. 


NEW CHALLENGES 


Tf this seems like a lot of talk about gov- 
ernment for what purports to be a speech on 
education, I would like to remind you that 
this university which we all love and sister 
institutions in all other States of our Nation 
implies a special relationship to govern- 
ment—the Government would help with the 
education of the masses, and the masses 
would then be better fitted to help with the 
Government. 

But our mutual obligations have not been 
discharged by complete success. In the next 
goneration the Government of the United 
States faces a host of brandnew challenges. 
and, as always, it is up to us to fit ourselves 
and our students to meet them. 5 


EDUCATION IS A MOOD 


Before I can hold up these challenges, I 
must bow to the academic Inevitable and 
define my terms. Minimally defined, I sup“ 
pose that for me education is the establish- 
ment of a mood, the functioning process 
by which society seeks to recreate itself, not 
as it is, but as it dosires to be. 

EDUCATION-SOCIETY GAP 

Usually, the gap between a society's aspira- 
tions and its performance is so large that 
valid doubts arise that education—which. 
among other things, is the seedbed of as- 
pirations—relates at all to social reality. 
When the split between education and s507 
ciety progresses far enough, the educated 
man is declared by a large part of society to 
be good for nothing. It is sald he doesn't 
know how to do anything; and, insofar as he 
is tolerated at all, he is taken for a sort of 
Druld, who has spent years in the forests 
conning ancient towers and communing 
with the spirits; a dangerous magician; & 
man in league with dark powers, prone to 
unpredictable seizures of nerves. Enough of 
this image persists that, today, if a Ph. D- 
wants a part-time job as a gas station at- 
tendant he is well advised to keep his acs“ 
demic honors to himself. 


FEARS DICTATE VALUES 


But sometimes the reality of society i5 
brought into harmony with its necds and 
its insights, and in these cases education 
becomes the principal means to protect that 
harmony from the slings and arrows of an 
outrageous fortune. Consider the Spartans 
a master race, outnumbered by the back- 
ward farmers on whose labor they survi 
It was a state with a strong boundary pey- 
chology; and, like all people behind fences 
the Spartans let their fears dictate thelr 
values. The highest premiums were put on 
seamicss unity, on absolute loyalty to buddy 
and city-state, on obedience, courage, and 
dash in battlo—all the normal features of & 
historical trap, where but a handful of 
faultlessly disciplined young males = 
between empire and extinction. 

For a few generations Sparta's educational 
system brilliantly met the state's 55 
needs, and with such esthetic cleanness 
line, that an immortal impression was cre~ 
ated in the minds of political theorists and 
would-be social engineers. 
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SPARTANS UNARMED 


$ — — 80 the ideal of employing education as 
4 shaper ot youth into willing tools for the 
eens of the rulers of the state has sur- 
S ved in one form or another. But it is only 
alr to add that time has revealed at least 
Pir major flaws in the Spartan system. 
st, it was not geared for subtle trials of 
Conscience; Outside their own city, Spartan 
Oficials- were notoriously the most corrupt 
Pe: easily bribed of all the Greeks. Second, 
© Spartan system was a rigid system; Spar- 
82 Power was destroyed by the new tactics 
Epaminondas, not tactics of devilish in- 
Reauity, but unconventional enough to con- 
then and defeat the Spartan array. Third, al- 
ugh the pure simplicity of the Spartan 
System has been admired, and yearned after, 
y disciplinarians in state and school for 
usands of years, it was not a lovable sys- 
88 No one, save the Spartans themselves. 
er regretted the decision of the Battle of 
323 Ido not think it unfair to say that 
oe de flaws, in one shape or another, have 
eee every historical attempt to imitate 
Spartan way of life. 
aoe hypothesis that a nation’s educa- 
ima System Is a reflection of a nation’s 
to ge of itsclf is correct, we should expect 
tan d that the American educational sys- 
Sak reflects in large part the spirit of the 
© documents of the American Republic: 
Constitution, Declaration of Independ- 
ence, the writings of the Founding Fathers. 


THE SMALL FLAME 


The American 

philosophy—that the T- 
pee of the community resides in ita ae 
out 1 not in a state-idol—did not spring 
hibit the air, but on the contrary can ex- 
EN & history going back to a small flame 
9 sixth century Athens. Though the 
His dimmed for a thousand years after 
of Rome, it was rekindled in western 
ieee at the Renaissance, and finally won 
wae dominion over a good part of the 
poll as one legacy of the scientific and 

tical revolutions of the 18th century. 


THE HUMAN ANIMAL 


“inne the American Founding Fathers 
ed from this tradition was a sophisti- 
Sega oF the nature of the human 

This philosophy starts, not with the 

— fact that every man is full of 

8 1 + faults, and delusions, but that he 

ú ving collection of natural rights and 

indeed wiare harvest of reasonable deeds and 

ue which it is the privilege of the 
er to discover and develop. We are 


al 
prensa Ad put to give this miscellaneous 
inevitab a sound name, But the hypothesis 


ly rests on the twin pillars of a cen- 
tral doubt and a central taith. 


ULTIMATE DECENCY 


nuhe doubt is a doubt of the power of the 
— * and mind. No man, and no 
8 men, we believe, will ever be so 
afora 898 sọ disinterested that we can 
jua Submit passively to their total 
Smients, to give blind obedience to their 

» their values, their decisions. 
tate st to this doubt is the central faith; 
tality 7 8 ultimate decency and poten- 
tio, man. The average man, we say, 
to want © reasons to want to be happy and 
knows ther be good; and the average man 
ness he t to uchieve happiness and good- 
telligen ono in some degree exercise his in- 
o ie and control his passions, There- 
Tortun 5 have no cholce but to confide the 
tae Society and the state, and the ac- 
experi treasuries of man’s knowledge and 
freedom f = to the freeman. Education for 
of p hus becomes more than a matter 
of the ean cal preference, It becomes part 


Survival mech: 
cratic diy. anism of a demo- 
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What has always struck partisans or 
quasi-partisans of thè perfectly trained man 
as perilous and intolerable about the demo- 
cratic ideal are the terrible risks it runs, It 
is so neat to have a Lycurgus or a Richelieu 
to write down once for all the basic law of 
the community, to suppress dissent, to train 
up each member of the group in the same 
duties and beliefs his father and grandfather 
were trained in, to predetermine his exact 
place within the great maas. 

NO GREATER RISK 


It is only fair to note that a good many 
of these risks are real. A democratic educa- 
tional system does run the same kinds of 
risk that a democratic political system 
does—risks are built into both. Indeed, we 
believe as a matter of doctrine that there is 
no greater risk than the attempt to elimi- 
nate risk. In a minor way we have to run 
the risk that a well-born sophomore will 
leave Harvard and spend the next 2 years 
in a pool hall, or he may persuade his father 
that he can acquire more know-how on a 
roulette table in Majorca or Sicily than in 
the laboratories of Cambridge or New Haven. 
He might even end up as a member of the 
beat generation reading his immortal poetry 
in a night club in San Francisco, Is this 
education? Well, the boy may turn out to 


‘be a minor poet, Or he may turn out to be 


a public nuisance. Either way, there is no 
way of taking the gamble out of education. 
WE TAKE THE CHANCE 

There is another major risk in democratic 
education. This is the American practice of 
exposing our students to experience—expos- 
ing them, if you will, to thieves, anarchists, 
Fascists, Communists, suicides, and hyp- 
ocrites (to characterize only a sample of 
the world’s great poets) as well as exposing 
them to men like Abraham Lincoln and Al- 
bert Schweitzer. We run the risk—often a 
grave one—of imparting appetites which for 
one reason or another our citizens should 
never, or will never, be able to indulge. We 
are even now producing a crowd whose ca- 
pacities fall so short of their fancies that 
a sort of mass schizophrenia infects a whole 
generation. ` 

F THE MALCONTENTS 

To the antagonistic observer of the demo- 
cratic system it sometimes appears that we 
American educators almost set out delib- 
erutely to rear up beat generations, or mal- 
contents, alcoholics, and radicals. Of course, 
this is nonsense. But what we do have to 
keep fresh in our minds is that the Ameri- 
can Constitution specifically protects the 
individual's right to be an alcoholic or a 
radical, if he does not menace the same rights 
of others, and that so long as these rights 
are protected there will Aways be a small 
number of our youth who openly want to 
practice them. 

THE MODERN SPARTANS 

Not for a moment do I recommend com- 
placency over this prospect. These people, 
many of them, are the failures of our edu- 
cational system: We should do what we can 
to ferret out the causes of these failures and, 
if possible, make repairs. But we should 
not set as our goal the framing of a system 
where failure tg inconceivable. Infallibility 
is not among qualities with which an 
omnipotent Crestor endowed the human 
race; and those present-day incarnations of 
Sparta which pride themselves on monolithic 
victories over the frailties of the human 
spirit have failed far more profoundly, in 
thelr own way, than ever we have. 

Today, as always, democratic education is 
challenged by modern Spartans, and this 
challenge has taken two forms, nationalism 
and specialism, 
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FREEDOM OF ERASMUS 
As everyone knows, nationalism began to 
Play the lion's role in Europe around the 
year 1500. By a freak the generation of 
Martin Luther and Henry VIII also gave 
birth to the most articulate and attractive 
scholar of the order now in its death throes, 


-the famous translator and philosopher, 


Erasmus of Rotterdam. 

Erasmus started out life in the Middle 
Ages, when a man might criticize the wrongs 
and abuses that he saw around him—if he 
cared to look—without being held for a 
traitor or a heretic. But the comparatively 
generous Middle Ages passed on before 
Erasmus did. He lived to see his best friend, 
Thomas More, killed by that overwhelming 
Specimen of new monarchy, King Henry VIII, 
for refusing to concede that Henry was Pope 
of England; and if Erasmus had lived a little 
longer he would have seen his own works 
placed on the prohibited list. Erasmus never 
could understand, never could forgive, the 
motives of the men who were bringing these 
changes to pass. He had a very acute sense 
of what Europe was losing; the giant, loose- 
hinged community, from Sweden to Italy, 
from Austria to Ireland, which a man like 
himself might traverse from end to end and 
never be more than a few hours away from 
a familiar college or monastery and a shared 
faith and tongue. 

Erasmus always belileved—what I suppose 
we all believe—that if people only knew 
more, would occupy themselves more with 
study and contemplation, then this faction, 
anger and acid, this greed and hate and bit- 
terness would be swallowed up in the sweet 
delights of understanding. 

It is interesting that most of the human- 
ists of the 16th and i7th centuries de- 
tested the germs of nationalism and the 
germs of science, which came along at the 
game time. When, in 1550, the humanist 
movement won a not-too-temporary victory 
at Oxford, all the mathematical books were 
thrown out of the college libraries along 
with the scholastics. 

THE SCIENTIST CARRIES US 


In our time not only have we learned to 
trust science, but we lean heavily upon it 
and—I hope you agree with me—a bit too 
undiscriminatingly. -I am not going to at- 
tack science for science is only the given 
name of the most powerful and profitable in- 
tellectual adventures of the past 300 or 400 
years. Pontiacs, polymers, and penicillin 
are the fringe benefits of this adventure. 
What really counts, however, are the in- 
sights into the structure of the universe 
which Aristotle, for one, would have given 
his whole crab collection for, along with 
his metaphysics. But on the way to 
apotheosis the scientist has tended to be- 
come something more, and something less, 
than a potent philosopher. By concentrat- 
ing his range of study, by progressively re- 
fining the methodology of which he is so 
proud, the scientist has advanced from 
philosophy to social revolutions, one after 
the other—which make those of Caesar and 
Robespterre, Rousseau, and Marx, look like 
dumbshows. With each deeper level of 
specialization he discovers newer, greater 
powers, and so he is tempted further and 
further and further. And because of the 
unprecedented dynamism of his work he 
nas carried a good part of the academic com- 
munity along with him. 

MAN'S DUTY 

At this point we educators have the right 
to intervene. For it is our conviction—and 
on this ground we shake hands with a 
mighty host from Socrates and St. Augus- 
tine to Erasmus and the Founding Fathers— 
it is our conviction that & man's duty to 
life is not exhausted when he has mastered 
his craft, his business, or his science. 
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Especially in a republic, a man 18 a citizen 
in addition to whatever else he is. Neither 
indifference nor impatience vetoes that com- 
mitment, 
THE RUPTURED TIES 

Just as nationalism ruptured the bonds 
which held together men of different re- 
gions, so specialization has ruptured the 
ties which once held together men of dif- 
ferent disciplines. The academic commu- 
nity has become like a group of glandular 
cells scattered through the tissues of a huge 
body, each secreting its own hormone in- 
dependently, not realizing that it is the sum 
of all these hormones, reacting together, 
which motors the whole. Among other 
things, tt is common to find scholars who 
have no feeling that it is part of their duty 
to shepherd their mental offspring. Look 
for example, what happened during the 
thirties, when a team of German rocket 
engineers descended from Herman Oberth 
placed themselves and their apparatus at the 
service of a homicidal lunatic, Nor did 
these men appear to have objected to this 
exploitation; whether the V2s blasted a 
practice target in the North Sea wastes or 
an ancient, lovely town in England was a 
matter of indifference to them. Now, of 
course, some of them are working for our 
own Department of Defense, on the weapons 
we want. I hope they and we are happier 
than when they worked for Hitler and 
Himmler, 


IN THE AMERICAN MODE 


Meanwhile, there are those who feel that 
the inroads to science are too important to 
be harnessed to the cause of human extinc- 
tion. At least a few of our most prominent 
scientists refuse to have anything whatever 
to do with ultimate power used against 
people. We can understand this position 
even if we do not agree with it. Another 
influential party within the scientists exists 
who remain almost morbidly conscious of 
the incalculable forces which they are un- 
leashing and of the social responsibility, 
which they—as the pionecra—must bear. 
This ts a very good attitude, in my opinion, 
for the scientist ls without question the most 

us of our educated men in his social 
effects, and it is vital that he conduct him- 
self as an educated man in the American, 
rather than the Spartan mode. 


WHAT DO WE SEE? 


At this point I hope that some of the 
diabolical logic I tried to muster for these 
remarks is creeping out from between the 
digressions and cementing them together. 

And now the time has come: What is the 
kind of world community we want, and ex- 
pect? When we look around us, trying to 
find a few universais on which to start the 
long climb toward sanity, trying to forecast 
the form of a mankind at some measure of 
peace with itscif; what do we see? 


DEAR AIR OF FREEDOM 


What the world community must be, what 
we must do our best to help it become, is a 
place safe for its differences, a place which 
protects the natural right of the individual 
to grow and to smell the dear alr of freedom 
if he wants it and deserves it. Most cer- 
tainly, the world community must not be an 
arena for world anarchy or lawicssness, It 
must be made reasonably safe and fit for 
human life. The unity of the world com- 
munity must not be based on a dogma, but 
on a mood, a humanistic mood, a mood of 
patience, wisdom, tolerance, zest for the 
progress and triumphs of the human animal; 
the love of ideas, the love of initiative, and 
the love of life. 


ERASMUS’ IDEAL 
This call for a return to Erasmus’ ideal of 


fellowship of Intelligence is also a call for a 
return to the ideals of the Founding Fathers 
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of the American Republic, who dreamed of 
a state where definite limits constrained the 
degree of commitment to the distinctions of 
religion, race, and class. No man must kill 
or even injure a fellow countryman, because 
he Is rich, because he is an atheist or a 
zealot or because he is alien. It is now the 
human duty of Americans to embrace as 
members of their community not just fellow 
Americans but human beings around the 
globe. $ 

This enormous expansion of the American 
ideal will not harm it; it will transfigure it. 
It is the natural fulfillment for which in- 
numerable great men of the past gave their 
lives—the natural inflowing, lke that of 
three tributaries to a great river, of three 
traditions into one which carries on the 
traffic of the future; the political beliefs and 
spiritual strength of the Founding Fathers, 
the ethical presumptions of the humanists, 
and our own democratic philosophy of edu- 
cation, These streams are not only compat- 
ible one with the other, and with the shape 
of the world tocome. They are indissolubly 
associated. 

Our present determination is to build 
ourselves into a position of scientific and 
military parity with Russia, and personally 
I share the conviction that as of this mo- 
ment this is important. But what will we 
do when we get there? 

No marvels of technology—no great bases 
carved out of Greenland glaciers, no new 
models of bombs or tables of organization of 
the joint chiefs or crewless submarines that 
automatically fire wingless rockets at unseen 
targets—none of these things, wonderful as 
they are, compares with the wise self-com- 
mand which prevents the same bombs from 
falling on the tender skin of our own green 
earth. This, I submit, is the legitimate alm 
of education in the modern world. These 
days, it may not always be easy for us to 
make the big and necessary commitments, 
For in today's unfamiliar historical terrain, 
government does not always move straight 
toward those objectives we've been outlining 
here; indeed, government sometimes thinks 
we educators should follow its lead instead 
of correcting its lead. But our post is not 
in the rear; that is not where we do the 
most good; it is our fate to stick our necks 
way out and keep them out. 

THE DIVINE SPARK 


It is not our business, I think, to produce 
happy people or people who believe in big 
families, or even, In the end, people who bo- 
lieve that the U.S. Constitution is the last 
word in political theory, or give pat answers 
to any of life's real problems. It is educa- 
tlon's business to shape a decisively influen- 
tial community of people, around the world, 
‘who can and do talk to each other, who 
have enough sense to see the other fcllow's 
sense, enough knowledge to acknowledze 
their own ignorance, and who guard the 
continuity of history and the divine spark 
in man from the dark legions of chaos. 


Education and the Space Age 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
1 


Q: 
HON. LOUIS C. RABAUT 
OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 
Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, I should 
like to address myself to a crisis that 
exists in this country. The crisis is in 
the field of education. I need not dwell 
on the role of a good, sound educational 
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system in assuring the future of any na- 
tion. It is vitally important. History 
bears out the fact that this importance 
has long been recognized and taken into 
acount in the formulation of national 
policies. Nations that have achieved 
greatness in the world scene have looked 
closely to their educational process and 
have drawn heavily on it to maintain 
that greatness. This is the lesson of 
history. We must heed this lesson. 80 
it must be with our Nation. 

Yet, as we play our present part on the 
stage of history, I fear we are not heed- 
ing history's lesson. We have reached 
greatness. What remains, then, is to 
maintain this hard-earned status. Only 
since the turn of this century has the 
United States been reckoned as a great 
world power. Yet today—a scant half- 
century later—we are facing a test of 
not merely whether we can continue to 
be a great nation but whether we shall 
continue to exist at all. In the face of 
this test we are not accepting the 
friend!y, free advice of history—and of 
commonsense—that it is on the solid 
education of our young that we shall 
stand or fall. : 

Recently those of us who are on the 

Appropriations Committee had the priv- 
ilege of hearing testimony on this sub- 
ject by Adm. Hyman Rickover. 
Rickoyer has devoted a great deal of time 
to the study of this problem. In his tes- 
timony before our committee he gave 
ample demonstration that he is an ex- 
tremely well versed and astute observer 
of the educational systems and trends in 
the world today. 

What Admiral Rickover had to soy 
about our educational system as com- 
pared with that of the Soviet Union was 
both startling and alarming. ` Most 
us have for a long time been inclined to 
believe -without serious question the 
popular allegation that our schools are 
the best in the world. It is only natural 
that we should do this. It is compatible 
with our national pride to believe it. 
However, after Admiral Rickover con- 
cluded his report it was apparent. 8 
least to me, that the simple truth is that 
our educational system has room and 
considerable need for improvement. In 
this age—the space ate—this is n seri- 
ous thing to have to say. Yet it is true- 
We must accept this fact and alert our- 
selves to the danger it holds for the 
future of our Nation, 

Awareness is the first step in the neces“ 
sary direction. How many of us knew 
that at the time when Russia was spend- 
ing over 10 percent of her nationel in- 
come on education, we were spendins 
but 3 percent? I certainly cid not 
How many in this country were aware 
that while some 10 million Russians arè 
studying English, a scant several thous 
sand Americans are studying Russian? 
Admiral Rickover. says that in 1957 the 
Russians had 1,475,000 scientific and 
professional people—we had 1,330,000. 
This is about a 10-percent imbalance in 
favor of the Sovicts. But how many 
us know about the comparative rates of 
progress in the field of education? 
the graduate of the Russian second 67 
schcol is the educational equivalent 
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Our student entering junior year of col- 
lege; second, in education, their rate of 
Progress is increasing at.6 to 7 percent 
& year; ours at 3 to 4 percent. Conse- 
quently we are not only behind in levels 
of achievement but we are losing ground. 

e are, in short, being smartly out- 
Stripped. This could cost us our very 
existence. 

I could go on at great, great length on 
this subject, I shall not do so. What I 
Would like to do, by way of concluding, 
is to leave for due consideration a few 
Pertinent thoughts. In doing this T 
Quote Admiral Rickover: 

We must not permit anyone else to have 
a higher rate of education than we. It 
could lead to great national danger. Rus- 
Sia has a standard of living about one-third 
that of ours. Yet in terms of their national 
Product they devote more than twice what 
we do to education. So, all factors con- 
sidered, the support they give to education 


Tepresents a national effort several times 
as great as ours. 


We ought, first of all, to disabuse our- 
Selves of the quaint notion that we were 


Rhead of all the world in providing public 
education, 5 . 


The paradox is that the more educated 
We are, the better does our system of gov- 
ioe function, yet we are not doing all 
othe 18 possible to become educated. On the 

er hand, the more educated the Russians 
Pa the more the present regime Is internally 
55 jected to criticism, no matter how 
Rune it may become externally; yet the 
Ussians are doing all they can. 


I do not say these things as a doom 
Prophet. I say them in the hope that we 
may alert ourselves as a nation and rise 

Meet the problem with a solid, con- 
5 stive front. Isay to all my country- 
= en: “Ponder these things well, Ameri- 

a. Ponder them and move forward with 

Spatch and with the firm resolution 
1 Undeniable determination that only 

free people united in purpose can 
achieve.” 

0 effort to stay on top in education 
Sees be concentrated in three major 


Fi Give adequate financial support 
r both school construction and teach- 
ers’ salaries, 
(b) Strive for increased excellence in 
‘ Science and the humanities. We 
277 survive the struggle by abandon- 
i the ideas and principles which have 
ade us great. 
(c) Take positive and effective means 
bee Kr and maintain the private edu- 
onal system of the country alongside 
Ge system. Private education is 
3 ential to progress in providing some 
8 tee of competition in teaching ex- 
Cost nce and some measure of building 
Ost analysis. 
tung late education is a natural heritage 
gave this country a noble start. 
Othe bles such as Yale and Harvard and 
nasa bear this out. Private education 
e ght enjoyed by our citizenry. It 
ret d not be a right that can only be 
€rcised at considerable cost and hard- 
D. It is my firm belief that in con- 
tion with an aid to education bill— 
prt we Specific provision to assist the 
5 — hair ee institution in ee 
nee 8 ded so 
much with so little, saat a 
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Report to the People of the Sixth District 
of Michigan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES E. CHAMBERLAIN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES ~ 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. Speaker, 
each year I send to the people of Michi- 
gan's Sixth District a summary of the 
major legislative actions taken or not 
taken during the congressional session. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include my report on the 
ist session of the 86th Congress, which 


follows: 
ConGRESS OF THE UNTTED STATES, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., September 1959. 

As in a football game, this is now the 
half-time for the 86th Congress, a breather 
to review what's happened to date, 
as to look ahead. 

The first session has been primarily occu- 
pied with labor reform legislation and budg- 
et problems. In both, final action was con- 
trolled by the outspoken demands of Ameri- 
can citizens, evidence of the responsiveness 
of our Government to the will of its people. 
For your convenience I have 
major legislative nar as concisely as pos- 

e in this final re 8 
gone the third ycar, I plan to take my mo- 
bile office throughout our district and expect 
to be in your area. My schedule will be 
published in your local paper. If you have 
a problem or would like to discuss legislative 
matters, I hope you'll drop by. No appoint- 
ment is necessary and everyone is welcome. 
With my best wishes, I am, 
Sincerely yours, 


E. CHAMBERLAIN, 
LABOR REFORM 


No single issue created as much contro- 
versy oe. public response as labor reform 
islation. 
118 the closing rush of the 85th Congress 
last year, a weak reform bill was “brought 
before the 


gress. 

r months of indecision, Congress was 
N prodded into action by the American 
people. With days for debate—rather than 
40 minutes—the House voted 229 to 201 to 
substitute the Landrum-Griffin bill for the 
milder version brought to the floor by the 
Labor Committee. Support grew and by 
time for final rolicall the bill won approval 
by the decisive majority of 303 to 125. In 
one of the longest conferences in legislative 
history the conferees worked to reconcile 
the differences between the Senate and 
House bills. The bill they reported was ham- 
mered out in the strong image of the Lan- 
drum-Grifin measure. The conference re- 
port was accepted by overwhelming votes—in 
the Senate, 95-2; in the House 352-52—and 
signed Into law September 14. 

Its major provisions: 

A bill of rights for union members to help 
them control thei: own unions and keep 
racketecrs out. This includes secret ballot, 
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transactions (including loans) and the work- 
ings of union constitutions and bylaws. 

Requires reports on trusteeships. 

Closes the “no man's land” gap between 
Federal and State jurisdiction by giving 
States authority over small business labor 
disputes now rejected by the National Labor 
Relations Board. 

Deals effectively with “hot cargo” agree- 
ments. 

Closes loopholes on second boycotts. 

Prohibits “blackmail” iene of organiza- 
tional picketing. 

THE 1960 BUDGET 


Last January the President submitted a 
budget calling for expenditures of just over 
877 billion, with expected revenues of $77.1 
ibe surplus of $70 million for fiscal 

The intervening conflict over fiscal policy 
persisted until the daylight hours (6:22 
a.m.) of September 15, when Congress ad- 
journed. The President's demand for fiscal 
integrity repeatedly clashed head-on with the 
many spending programs advocated by the 
majority leadership. The deep concern of 
the American people over Government spend- 
ing—as expressed by thousands and thou- 
sands of letters—strengthened the drive for 
a balanced budget. The real key to the Presi- 
dent's generally acknowledged success, how- 
ever, was his bold use of his veto power. 

Twice he returned housing bills, resulting 
finally in passage of a third and acceptable 
measure. His first veto of the public works 
appropriation bill was upheld by a single 
vote, but, for the first time, Congress over- 
rode his veto of a second bill which retained 
the 67 unbudgeted projects to which he ob- 
jected. 

Public sentiment and the imminence of 
further vetoes combined as an Influence 
for economy. The result was a victory for 
financial responsibility. 

OTHER MAJOR LEGISLATION 

Hawallan statehood: Early action to make 
Hawall our 50th State. 

Excise taxes: Again extended wartime tax 
rates on autos, corporations, liquor, and to- 
bacco; scheduled repeal of local telephone tax 
and 50-percent reduction in passenger travel 
tax for next July 1. House (but not Senate) 
passed bill to cut the cabaret tax from 20 
percent to 10 percent. 

Highway construction: To finance program 
without drastic curtailment, gas tax was 
raised 1 cent a gallon until June 1961; for 3 
years thereafter one-half of the 10-percent 
auto excise tax was earmarked for highways. 

Draft: Because of continued cold war pres- 
sures, the Universal Military Training Act 
was extended another 4 years, until 1903. 

Veterans’ pensions: New formula for deter- 
mining pensions of veterans with non-serv- 
lce-connected disabilities and their widows 
and children, Substitutes a different and 
more equitable principle, based upon need; 
current pensions not adversely affected, 

Mutual security: Program of military and 
economic ald to our allies was continued 
after the President’s requests were reduced 
by $700 million. a 

Small business; Increased the revolving 
fund for loan to small businesses by $75 
million. 

Housing: After two vetoes, a more limited 
bill was presented and passed. Among other 
provisions, this action continued FHA au- 
thority to make housing loans. 

National debt: Again, the debt ceiling had 
to be raised * * * to $285 billion perma- 
nently, $295 billion temporarily. 

Debt financing: To ayoid inflationary pres- 
sures of short-term financing, the President 
requested authority to increase interest on 
sayings and long-term bonds. Congress 
raised rates on savings bonds only. 

TVA: The Tennessee Valley Authority was 
authorized to issue $750 million worth of 
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bonds for expansion and improvement of its 
power-producing facilities. Because of sub- 
eidy and tax advantage, TVA continues to 
attract industry to its area. 


UNFINISHED BUSINESS 


Despite one of the longest sessions for 
several years, many important issues remain 
unresolved. Here are a few: 

Wheat surpluses: Another version of 
higher price supports and controls which led 
to wheat overproduction was passed, and 
vetoed. Congress acted neither to override 
nor to present an alternative bill. The 
vetoed measure would have increased price 
supports from 75 to 90 percent of parity and 
reduced wheat acreage by 25 percent, In his 
yeto message, the President pointed out that 
from 1954 to 1958 acreage was reduced 25 
percent but yield per acre increased 30 per- 
cent because the poorest land is.retired and 
better production methods are concentrated 
on the remainder. In the absence of new 
and better legislation, the old 
ceiling on long-term Government bonds as 
effect. 

Debt financing: Failed to lift the interest 
ceiling on long-term Government bonds as 
urged by the President. Request is sure to 
come again next year. 

Civil rights: A rider extending the Civil 
Rights Commission for 2 years, was attached 
to the mutual security bill, but the real 
showdown was put off until next year. 

Depressed areas: The Senate-paseed bill re- 
ported by House Committee and awalts 
action. 

Federal ald to education: A House bill was 
approved by committee but not acted upon. 

Tax reform. A study of the Federal in- 
come tax structure starts this fall with the 
possibility that legislation will be presented 
next year. 

Obscone mall: A bill to aid in enforcement 
of postal laws against this growing threat 
was passed by the House, no action by 
Senate. 


PUBLIC PROJECTS 


Included In the military construction ap- 
propriation bill was $551,000 for an Army 
Reserve Center in Flint. Other progress this 
year: working plans are being drawn up for 
the major remodeling and expansion of the 
Lansing Federal building, new postal facili- 
ties bave boen or will be built in 
(East Michigan Avenue branch), Brighton, 
Swartz Creek, and Webbervule. 


COMMITTER WORK 


While floor action is often colorful, the 
real spade work is done by the various com- 
mittees. Dealing with the vital problems 
of keeping our Nation militarlly strong, my 
new assignment on the Armed Services 
Committee has becn stimulating and re- 
warding. Some, 50 bills considered by the 
Committee were passed by the House and 
either enacted into law or await Senate 
action when Congress reconvenes. Included 
among them were the draft extension, au- 
thorization for military construction, re- 
serve matters, and many others essential to 
the giant task of keeping the United States 
strong enough to deter aggression and to re- 
sist it if ever necessary. 

To gain background for this complex job, 
I have inspected many facets of our defense 
kystem. Most important was a tour of 
Western Europe and Berlin during Easter 
recess at the height of the Berlin crisis. I 
have crulsed underwater aboard the atomic 
submarine Skate (not under the polar cap), 
flown in our military jets, and also visited 
our own Michigan bases as my schedule 
would permit. 

Next session, as a member of the special 
Great White Fleet Subcommittee, I shall 
Study the bold peace plan to use a part of 
our “mothball” Navy—financed by public 
subscription—to send help and supplies to 
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needy or disaster-stricken areas of the world. 

In addition to Armed Services, I was ap- 
pointed to the House Administration Com- 
mittee, which does the housekeeping for the 
House of Representatives. 


SOME RANDOM NOTES 


Voting record: During this session I had 
n voting record of 98 percent. Votes missed 
were excused because of oficial business. 

Congress itself: With the entry of Alaska 
and Hawaii into the Union, the 86th Con- 
gress has a full House of 437 seats with 
one vacancy. 

The Democrats have a heavy majority: 


Senate: 
DON GETA son sno moweindndulnatdaae 65 
Republicans oss occ 2 35 
House: 
TORTI CHINE E AEREI AAN EDES eon eran 283 
inn A EE EE N 153 


Following the 1960 census mere will be a 
reapportionment, Thirteen States are ex- 
pected to lose seats and seven, including 
Michigan, to gain. Population growth will 
probably give us 2 more seats in the 1962 
election, making a total of 20 for Michigan. 

Some statistics: A total of 13,837 measures 
were introduced in the House and Senate, of 
which 385 were enacted into Public Law. 
Those not acted upon may be considered next 
session. To report the debate and proceed- 
ings of the session, the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp, including the Appendix, contained 
26,444 pages, some 40 million words. 

Visitors: Since January over 600 visitors 
from home stopped by our Washington office, 
You're always welcome. 


Khrushchev's Brand of Coexistence 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, 
Premier Khrushchev constantly uses the 
word “coexistence.” He talks about 
peaceful coexistence, If I read the his- 
tory of the last 15 years correctly, the 
Communist doctrine of coexistence is a 
one-sided doctrine which permits the 
Communists to take over eastern Euro- 
pean countries, to launch a war in 
Korea, and to put the screws on in Ber- 
lin. This one-sided doctrine of coexist- 
ence criticizes the United States for 
maintaining troops in Berlin, for help- 
ing the South Koreans to defend them- 
selves, and for participating in the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization. 

One of the most thoughtful state- 
ments that has come to my attention 
recently on the subject of Communist 
coexistence is a memorandum prepared 
by Dr. Michael J. Deutch, a distingushed 
consulting engineer whose office is here 
in Washington. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the memoran- 
dum “Observations on the Peaceful Co- 
existence Offensive,” written by Dr, 
Deutch be inserted in the Appendix of 
the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the memo- 
randum was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 


October 2 


OBSERVATIONS ON THE PEACEFUL COEXISTENCE 
O7FENSIVE 
(By Michael J. Deutch) 

While stating that peaceful cooxistence is 
inevitable, Khrushehev's article points up a 
new struggle for which we are ill equipped: 
Peaceful competition between two worlds in 
a precarious balance of power. 


1 


K's coexistence presupposes “an obligation 
on the part of both sides to desist from 
violating each other's territorial integrity 
and sovereignty under any pretext whatso- 
ever, * * * particularly not with the object 
of altering their system of government.” 

The Soviets are happy with their Socialist 
satellite system, and they have inside means 
of gaining predominance in other people's 
territories—by subversion (even to the ex- 
tent of bypassing the local Communist par- 
ties) that needs to capitalize only on dis- 
content. In those newly independent 
states—which are founded on a doubtful 
economic base—and of uncertain economic 
progress, there is bound to be growing dis- 
content among the hungry and idie masses. 
“Peaceful competition does not at all de- 
mand abandonment of the ideological con- 
flict,” warns Khrushchev, and if he succeeds 
in Inspiring some admiration for the eco- 
nomic development progress in the Soviet 
orbit, spontaneous revolutions can blossom 
out freely. 

1 


“The main thing is to keep to the position 
of ideological principles without resorting to 
arms in order to prove that one 1s right.“ 
He obviously intends to keep in a state of 
constant ideological ferment the unstable 
fringes of the Western -World, until spon- 
taneous ideological combustion throws them 
into his camp, 

On page 5 he says that: "We believe that 
ultimately that system wil be victorious 
which will cffer the nations greater oppor- 
tunities for improving their material and 
rpiritual lite. It is precisely socialism that 
creates unprecedontly great prospects for the 
inexhaustible creative enthusiasm of the 
masses, for a genuine flourishing of science 
und culture, for the realization of man’s 
dream of a happy life, a life without destl- 
tute and unemployed people, of a happy 
childhood, and tranquil old age, of the reall- 
vation of the most audacious and ambitious 
human projects, of man's right to create in 
un truly free manner in the interests of the 
people.” 

This is an aspiration that cannot be talked 
down in Asia, Africa, the Middle East, maybe 
not even in Latin America. A continuation 
of our policy to preserve the status quo and 
advocate “gradual progress through sound 
capital formation” is bound to leave cracks 
that the Communists could penetrate. This 
may also prove for the United States a chal- 
lenge even more costly than the defense pro- 
gram of the last decade. To the United 
States, committed to a sound budget and 
convinced that the fight against commu 
nism may bleed us white any return to glve- 
away programs is impossible. The failure of 
our foreign ald program and the repeated re- 
assurances to public opinion as to our good 
defonse posture makes it very difficult for the 
administration to sell an aggressive world- 
wide program to our people. 

mr 


“The new alinement of international forces 
which has developed since World War II 
makes a new world war no longer inevitable 
for the Soviet Union,” says Mr. K. Obvi- 
ously, he counts on the newly independent 
states of Asia and Africa to be used as a 
shield for the Soviet Union; he makes clear 
that he will go to war over any attempt to 
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oe communism or berate his satel- 

While K insists that a choice of systems 
“will be decided (peacefully) only by the 
People of each country,” he can continue to 
disrupt the balance, from time to time, by 
careful exhibition of the progress realized 
im the Sovlet orbit, It is quite certain that 
the Soviet Union is going to increase its ide- 
Ological and economic penetration in the 
“vacuum areas” of the most underdeveloped 
areas, With a very small expenditure in 
money and in primitive technology, the So- 
Viets can achieve a epectacular impact on the 
Masses, after the West falls to fulfill their 
expectations, and the local rulers lose face 
or prove to be rulers os unbearable as the 
colonial powers, or become unable to safe- 
guard the independence of these shaky 
States. 

The predicament we are faced with ls both 
economic and technological: 

Only a slower rate of economic growth 
and constant budget reduction at home can 
achieve the administration's objective of a 
rollback in the wage and price spiral. On 
the other hand, only in times of accelerated 
Growth, in a climate of prosperous business 
and full employment, is there any hope of 
Making the American people accept the 
Sacrifice of a long-term worldwide, dynamic 
economiile offensive. An administration 
elected on a conservative, status-quo plat- 
form cannot preach the people to adopt 
novel, overexpansionist policies which may 
result in redistribution of wealth at home. 

The technological difficulty we are faced 
With is that our American investments 
abroad, our engineering skills, and the 
Scale of our production know-how is geared 
to the conditions of industrially developed 
Markets, and not always suited to the needs 
created by the revolution of rising expecta- 
tions in Asia and Africa. I doubt that 
Harrison & Abramovitz, or Webb & Knapp, 
are competent to design, build, and operate 
& low-cost project made of thatched 
huts. Nor do General Electric or Baldwin- 

haye the know-how to set up small 
Cottage industries in Zamboanga—and do 
Without overhead, with only minute 
“pital investment, no labor-saving de- 
at the same time train local pop- 
ulation in skills that have been taken for 
Eranted already among the first settlers in 
ricą. In Kaboul or Muscat, kerosene 
Plants of an 1895 Soviet design may be as 
th essive as huge petroleum refineries of 
dere American design. Are we insti- 
1 for this new challenge in 

no time? y equipped eng 

Iv 


E reveals that it is the successful intelli- 
| ar and propaganda activities in West 
lin that are really g him. He 
—— a foothold in West Berlin, but is not 
dy to go to war; we have no concrete pro- 
Stated us yet, 
v 


Sa Stresses that the United States should 
his mace the irrevocable fact that the 
in rical processes in the Soviet Union and 
onion China are irreversible.. That the 
with ives of Soviet policy have not changed 
ven the death of Stalin is obvious here, 
Aow though the timing and tactics may 
á have changed. The party une now 
pe rs that the cold war has cost both sides 
rived now $99 billion; that this money is 
Ravens for economic progress in the under- 
has Oped countries, end that this outlay 
— She ed him unabie to raise the standard 
dit of his own people, eto. But, the 
that ate ideological struggle will continue 

ate. There has been no evidence of 
oe in the basic beliefs or the iron will 

the Soviet Union or Red China. 
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K. even reveals the price tag on the time 
concession he offers to the West: 8 

“The policy of peaceful coexistence should 
receive a firm foundation only with increase 
of intensive and absolutely unrestricted in- 
ternational trade. All barriers in interna- 
tional trade must be removed.” 

He needs this time himself, to satisfy at 
least part of the growing clamor for consumer 
goods behind the Iron Curtain. His advances 
in weaponry, the prestige that he is gaining 
with the parasummit visits, and the prospect 
of stimulating Russia's and Red China's 
growth through “free international trade” 
make him willing to sell—and buy—some 
time. 

Free trade Is apt to create problems. The 
U.S. economy already suffering from oyer- 
capacity—is bound to grow slower from now 
on. There will be more unemployment, 
more dislocations in some of our old-line in- 
dustries, and the ECM and Latin American 
industrialization gather steam, There are 
but very few raw materials that the Soviet 
orbit has to offer. On the other hand, the 
plants and equipment they wish to buy here 
will serve to accelerate balanced development 
in the U.S.S.R. and Chins. In the rest of 
the free world and particularly in the poorest 
areas, unrestricted trade with the Red bloc 
is bound to bring with it serious political 


jockeying. 
va 


As for the social system in some state of 
southeast Asia or other, that is the domestic 
affair of the people of each country. This 
might—with time—be decided in his favor 
from within each country (not even by vis- 
ible subversion) if time brings discontent to 
unstable areas and makes his system look 
good to the poorest people of the world in a 
competition for which we are not as yet well 
equipped, and which may be vital in the 
areas where the balance of power will be ulti- 
mately decided. 

Last but not least, Communist propaganda 
will benefit from Krushchev’s visit and his 
coexistence offensive (1) in the uncommitted 
arcas, and (2) wherever Communists can 

n openly for office. 
hen one this leave us? Are we Instl- 
tutlo: y equipped to meet this challenge? 
The answer will be given by the adaptability, 
the enthusiasm, and the imagination of our 


technicians. 
1. This challenge cannot be met nila 


for a stable dollar. Money alone will not 
supply the answer to the challenge of the 
future or relieve the pressure of the revo- 
lutlon of rising expectations. 

2. There is considerable doubt and confu- 
sion here and abroad about foreign assist- 
ance. A score of studies of our aid pro- 
grams, survey committees, and articles (pro 
and con) underscore the confusion in the 
public’s mind. There is, unfortunately, less 
and less support among the American peo- 
ple for increased expenditures in foreign ald. 
Too numerous bave been the past mistakes 
swept under the rug of secrecy. Too great 
the budgetary confusion. However lavish 
the public relations shows and the banquet- 
ing in favor of international development 
and incrensed appropriations, the public will 
not accept a rehash of pleadings “pro domo 
suo” as convincing proof that sacrifices are 
imperative. For instance: 

(a) We have never computed how much 
additional ald would be required to achieve 
successful economic growth abroad, nor 
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what it will take in terms of manpower re- 
8 and technological changes to achieve 

(b) The present intermingling of military 
and economic assistance, while it may have 
been sound budget strategy before an ap- 
propriations committee, has created misun- 
derstanding at home and suspicions abroad. 
The increased confusion between military 
and economic ald has brought about the 
paradoxical situation where most Asians 
now regard US. foreign aid as prompted by 
selfish defense interects, trying to place them 
on the firing line. 

(e Mutual security must be supplemented 
openly and explicitly by positive programs 
for economic and social cohesiveness, not 


only by support activities. 


(d) Widespread concern is voiced over our 
inability to come forth with any new creative 
and dramatic programs. The cumbersome 
machinery by which foreign aid u imple- 
mented and executed (the endless coordina- 
tion and duplication of agencies inhibits the 
performance) does not lend itself to swift 
and decisive performance. It is evidence 
that the composition and administration of 
our foreign aid program has to be revised. 


(e) Basic changes in the administration of - 


our mutual security and f: ald or — 
ization have been PEA by 5 
Draper Committee to correct the inefficlency 
and the duplication of effort growing out of 
scattered responsibilities. These very sound 
recommendations on administrative reorgan- 
ization will take time to implement. The 
new agency suggested by the Draper Com- 
mittee will be only as good as the judgment 
of the men it can secure. Unfortunately, 
the task is too pressing to awalt the reorgan- 
ization of our Government operations, the 
coming into being of new lending agencies 
and further budgetary review. This is clear- 
ly no time for complacency. What is re- 
quired is an attitude of sustained and in- 
formed determination to do the job. This 
cannot be accomplished without a major ef- 
fort and without cost, although money is 
not the conditioning difficulty here. 

(f) In spite of all its mistakes and disap- 
pointments, due to conflicting policies, over- 
staffing, multiplicity of operating missions 
and lending agencies, insufficient planning 
and indecisions, the foreign aid program will 
be continued for years to come. There are 
great problems of economic and humani- 
tarian advancement in many countries in 
the solution of which the United States 
should take part independently and above 
the motive of mutual security. 

3. The free world must strengthen and 
re-equip its forces now, Rapidly changing 
military technology, the increasing loss of 
popular support for mutual security pro- 
grams in many parts of the world, combine 
to make the job extremely difficult. Pri- 
mary attention should now be focused on 
Asia and Africa, and the growing problems 
of nationalism, rapid industrialtzation and 
neutralism. To face these problems, we 
must prove our motives, our moral Aber, our 
tenacity and capacity of performance, and 
particularly our boldness, Otherwise, we 
will not be able to regain the leadership that 
may already have been lost. We must per- 
suade Asia and Africa that we have a na- 
tional will to win this peaceful competition. 
We must also convince their people that 
when we win the competitive struggle our 

will mean for them not a status 
quo and dissertations on patience and sav- 
ings for a better future, but rewarcs in pros- 
perity and political stability. We cannot 
continue serving them an academic rehash 
on balance of payments difficulties and the 
deficiency of their capital formation. Nor 
can we give them idle advice and let them 
struggle and muddle in the implementation 
of what we have recommended, We have 
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to show that our technology and our profes- 
sional men can adapt our way of doing 
things to the needs and small resources of 
Africa and Asia. Maybe then we might even 
win the adherence of the neutral nations to 
our cause, 

4. No aspect of American foreign policy 
problems presents a deeper challenge than 
the problem of the underdeveloped areas. 
Our concern with the economic progress of 
the underdeveloped countries is in keeping 
with our own moral traditions and our 
spiritual faiths. Only by developing the 
talents and resources of the poorest people 
in the world can we insure the existence of 
an international community of peace, prog- 
ress, and culture, where we would enjoy a 
free and expanding market for our goods 
and an outlet for our inventions. The dif- 
ficulties are great, not only because the tech- 
nical problems are so complex, but because 
our approach to the problem is based on the 
erroneous assumption that our scale of doing 
things and our engineering and manage- 
ment methods can be easily adapted to these 
other areas. In reality, concepts, and tech- 
nology of the past no longer fit the political 
climate, in which the world-wide clamor for 
a higher standard of living Is voiced. We 
must adapt our engineering and our con- 
struction standards to small-scale, quick 
turnover small investment, no labor-saved 
types of manufactures. 

Our superior industrial base and produc- 
tion know-how may do the job only if we 
have a clear sense of direction, ratified by 
national will and adapted to unfamiliar geo- 
graphy and traditional backgrounds. Some 
of our allies in the Asian-African arc are not 
strong at all; nor are they all receptive to 
help because of their suspicious nationalism. 

5. With the complexity of the task, the im- 
portance of a highly competent professional 
force has never been greater. Mutual secu- 
rity and foreign aid outposts are usually 
staffed with personnel released from other 
military duties, or from predecessor agencies. 
Skilled professional men necessary to an ef- 
fective economic development program 
abroad are not easily available from present 
domestic operations. They must have un- 
usual backgrounds and akills-not very com- 
mon in our organizational elite—not easy to 
train in a hurry. 

(a) We should make more use of the peo- 
ple “out of channels” who have been suc- 
cessful in gaining the respect and confidence 
of the people of Asia, who have been able 
to develop a genuine sympathy for these peo- 
ple, who understand foreign lands and for- 
eign cultures and thelr problems. 

(b) Our economic aid would be more efl- 
clently implemented if we have succeeded 
in persuading the recipient countries to im- 
prove their investment climate both for do- 
mestic and foreign capital of a private na- 
ture. Foreign and priyate capital should 
play a major role in the development of Asia 
and Africa—not only because there is not 
enough foreign aid available, but because 
private foreign investment is the best source 
of financial analysis, engineering planning 
and efficient managemet, which are the main 
shortages today. Even where social overhead 
projects are indispensable, sound manage- 
ment could be entrusted to private capital 
even if it has to be underwritten by the 
lending agencies. Aggressive assistance 
should be given by the U.S. Government to 
those segments of U.S. investments that can 
achieve performance abroad. ; 

(c) We cannot stimulate private foreign 
investment only through tax rebates. We 
have to stimulate it aggressively, but not be- 
fore making sure that its brand of know-how 
and managerial techniques, so essential to 
the underdeveloped areas, is not going to 
end in political disaster. Where private in- 
vestment proves too selfish or inept, It will 
have to be withdrawn in the end. Where 
local rable rousers are so rabid as to block 
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economic development rather than accept 
foreign know-how, we may have to with- 
draw altogether before being committed in 
a tragic fiasco, 

(d) The splendid work of Foreign Service 
educational foundations and the Council's 
seminars for U.S. business exécutives abroad 
should be expanded in width and depth. 

(e) Solid benefits have resulted from the 
splendid long-range work of the foundations, 
which should be expanded. 

6. Where our missions cannot volce criti- 
cism or where there is too much nationalism 
and prejudice already for objective aid to 
balance economical development, It may be 
that a constructive plan for a specific coun- 
try might be presented via the U.N. and that 
constructive criticism from experts sponsored 
by the U.N. would be more acceptable, 

The U.N. remains the greatest symbol of 
man's hope for peace and the most compre- 
hensive organization working toward it. It 
has proved its ability to act in a number of 
situations from Korea to Suez. It is an in- 
dependent forum for expressing the hopes for 
humanity and an effective institution for 
pursuing agreed ends, The United States 
must, therefore, make an effort together with 
its allies to develop and implement economic 
plans which meet the requirements of all 
partners. We must pool with our allies the 
technological and managerial skills that are 
necessary to provide other members of the 
U.N, with the know-how to meet this chal- 
lenge. 

7. To the maximum degree possible, both 
the types and the levels of our future eco- 
nomic activity abroad—both Government 
and private investments—should be adapted 
to the particular requirements of the recipi- 
ent countries. We must establish a meas- 
ure of harmony between the somewhat im- 
mature economic development programs of 
our friends and our own know-how and 
judgment. We must not proceed on the as- 
sumption of our own superiority, nor that 
our civilization is as good for the people of 
Asia. In addition to performance along ma- 
terial and scientific lines, we must also make 
a contribution to intellectual and spiritual 
leadership. 

8. The cost of such a program may be 
More than we can carry alone. It seems to 
me that the time has come when some of 
our European allies should shoulder the 
financial burden with us and the better en- 
dowed countries of this hemisphere. As 
grants are replaced with self-liquidating 
loans, and these in turn by a flow of private 
investments, it may be hoped that clear-cut 
policies, better organization, and sound engl- 
neering judgment will lessen the cost of this 
vast challenge. There is need of more bal- 
ance and more efficiency, as well as more 
capital in these areas, 

9. Henry L. Stimson once sald that if we 
can make freedom and prosperity real in the 
present world, communism is no threat and 
that in a very large degree the future of our 
civilization depends on how soon our Nation 
will fully understand the science and nature 
of its present machine. 


Accomplishments of the Senate Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
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OF WASHINGTON 
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Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr, President, I 
ask unanimous consent to include in the 
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Appendix of the Record a report on the 
accomplishments of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce of which I am chairman. 

There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD 
as follows: 

The Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, of which I am chairman, had a 
busier year in the Ist session of the 88th 
Congress than we did in the Ist session of the 
85th Congress. There was more legislation 
referred to us, more reported to you, more 
bills were passed by the Senate, and more 
of our bills signed by the President than in 
the session 2 years ago. ; 

The Senate, through resolutions, in- 
structed us this year to make a thorough 
study of the world trade situation and of 
the Nation's transportation system, These 
studies are underway and will be carried 
on during the recess of Congress. Interim 
reports will be ready when the second ses- 
sion convenes next January. 

We also recommended, and the Senate 
approved (S. Res. 136), a major expansion of 
ocean research. We are lagging behind in 
this very important field. We need modern 
ships, laboratories, and more trained ocean- 
ographic scientists. Legislation to imple- 
ment this recommendation has been intro- 
duced and there will be extensive hearings 
next year. 

During the congressional session just 
ended your committee had referred to it a 
total of 241 bilis and resolutions, compared 
to 199 in the ist session of the 85th Con- 
gress, Of that number we reported to the 
Senate a total of 71 bilis as compared with 
54 2 years ago. The Senate passed 66 of 
these bills as compared with 52 in 1957. 

At the end of the session this year 24 
Senate bills were pending in House commit- 
tees as compared to 16 2 years ago, and 13 
Senate bills were reported by House com- 
mittees as compared with 10 in 1957. 

A total of 19 Senate bills were passed by 
the House, the same number as it passed 
in the Ist session of the 85th Congress. 

The President signed 33 of our bills as 
compared with 30 2 years ago. During the 
session we acted upon 778 nominations of 
Which 19 were to major posts in the Gov- 
3 while 2 years ago we acted upon 

During the year the full committee and our 
subcommittees held 34 executive meetings 
as compared with 30 2 years ago. The full 
committee devoted 49 days to hearings and 
the subcommittees held hearings on 64 days. 

Four hundred and forty-five witnesses ap- 
peared before the various hearings. 


Number of bills (Senate and House) 
and resolutions referred to commit- 
oe ey Se — 241 

Number of bills reported by committee... 71 

Number of bills passed by Senate 66 

Number of Senate bills pending in 
House committees — ae 


“Number of Senate bills reported by 


House committee — 13 
Number of Senate bills passed House... 19 
Number of conference reports filed in 


Houses ce eee 3 
Number of meetings of conference com- 

Walt nea cane nonce cnn Be 
Number of bills signed by President.... 33 


Number of bilis vetoed by President... 1 
Number of routine nominations referred 


to committee and acted upon 759 
Number of major nominations referred 

to committee and acted upon — 19 
Number of exccutive meetings of full 

committee and subcommittees. ...--- 34 
Number of days of hearings conducted 

by full committee — A9 


Number of days of hearings conducted 
Dy subcommittees.._.............--. 64 


1959 


Number of bills, nominations, and mis- 
cellancous legislation on which hear- 


ings were held 117 
Number of witness appearances before 
the» committee 445 


I want to express my deep appreciation for 
the friendship and hearty cooperation which 
all members of our committee have given me 
in expediting the work of the committee and 
tor the long hours they have so willingly 
devoted to our work. It has been a pleasure 
to work with each of them and I especially 
Wish to commend the new members who 
plunged into the stacks of work with the 
Same enthusiasm that has been shown by 
the oldtimers in our group. I want them 
to know I deeply appreciate it. 

Our committee sta worked long hours, 
cheerfully and with complete cooperation, 
and I speak for the full committee when I 
thank them for it. 

Legislative proposals affecting practically 
every important phase of the Nation's mari- 
time and fishing industry were among the 77 
bis acted upon or given initial considera- 
tion by our Merchant Marine and Fisheries 
Subcommittee. Of these, 35 were reported 
by your committee and 34 received Senate 
approval. Twenty-five were sent to the Pres- 
ident for signature. One measure was vetoed 
by the President. 

With the shipping industry embarked on 
A vessel replacement program involving over- 


all expenditures of $3 billion to $4 billion’ 


vessel financing was among the more urgent 
Matters considered. Two measures of spe- 
cial significance enacted into law in this 
field were S. 1434, to authorize Federal ship 
Mortgage insurance for vessels after con- 
struction and S. 2148, to permit issuance of 
Public bonds to finance yessels while under 
Construction as well as when actually in 
service. Both were designed to reduce the 
interest charges to the companies on their 
long-term financing, Another bill, 8. 1671. 
to permit a flexible rate of interest instead 
Of the statutory 3}, percent, where con- 
tion is financed by the Government, was 

held for further consideration. 
spurs to vessel construction enacted 
Were H.R, 6888 (S. 2473) to redefine the term 
Citizens of the United States“ as It appears 
the shipping and vessel documentation 
Statutes in order to resolve conflict in inter- 
Pretation by the Government agencies in- 
Volved; and S. 2013, to permit additional 
for commitment of funds for construc- 
of vessels for the sadly depleted coast- 
Wise trades. H.R. 6888 permits a “citizen” 
Corporation to have a minority representa- 
tion among ita managing directors, and 
Makes possible free participation in con- 
struction and financing of vessels by certain 
corporations formerly unable to partic- 

ipate freely. 

The urgent need for Increased scientific 
knowledge and data concerning the Nation's 
shorelines and offshore waters, in the inter- 
est of national security, was by 
committee introduction and favorable action 
In two bilis, S. 2483 and S. 2482, to provide 
greater flexibility in the performance of the 
functions of the Coast and Geodetic Survey. 

The shipping companies using the Panama 

Were aided by enactment of H.R. 4328, 
Which relieves the Panama Canal Company 
of annual interest payments approximating 
$250,000 on an emergency fund never used, 

us reducing the base amount of the Gov- 
€rmment's canal investment on which: toll 
Payments are based. 

Other major matters given consideration 

by the subcommittee, but held over for 
Urther study and action in 1960 were: 
Pilotage on the Great Lakes. 


wo clear icebreaker for the Coast Guard, as 
5 us development of nuclear propulsion 
or commercial vessels. 
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Amendment of the Merchant Marine Act 
with regard to foreign holdings of operators 
receiving or applying for operating diferen- 
tial subsidy. 

Licensing of ocean freight forwarders. 

Authorizing increased construction sub- 
sidies. 

Exchange of older vessels for more modern 
vessels from the reserve fleet. 

Status of faculty and staff of the U.S. Mer- 
chant Marine Academy. 

The subcommittee also gave thorough at- 
tention to the meeting at the State Depart- 
ment in June of foreign government repre- 
sentatives complaining of this Government's 
maritime policies in aid of shipping. Prior 
to the meeting, a committee member and 
staff representative visited England for talks 
on the matter, and the committee staff par- 
ticipated actively in meetings with State 
Department people to prepare the U.S. posi- 
tion. It is felt that the meeting with the 
foreign representatives was helpful toward 
resolving at least some of the foreign mis- 
understanding of our shipping policies. 

The President vetoed H.R. 8728 (S. 2598). 
The Federal Boating Act of 1958 set up a 
numbering system for boats of more than 
10 horsepower, with authorization to the 
States to have thelr own numbering sys- 
tem—subject to Federal approval for the 
sake of uniformity. Under the act, such 
State systems had to be in effect April 1, 
1960. Your committee was informed some 
States could not meet that deadline, so thé 
legislation that was vetoed was introduced 
and It would have extended the 

April 1, 1961. 
aie Weeks, with respect to ita 
jurisdiction over fisheries and wildlife, held 
hearings in Alaska, Seattle, Wash. and in the 
District of Columbia. During the recess, 
additional hearings are scheduled in Alaska, 
Oregon, and Idaho. 

S. 1391, to amend and clarify the Black 
Bass Act, and S. 1575, to continue research 
on the effects on wildlife of the use of in- 
secticides, were by the Con- 

and signed by the President. 


dams; S. 
3 laboratory; S. 2053, to author- 
ize the Fish and Wildlife Service to accept a 
fish hatchery from the State of South Caro- 
lina; 8. 2578 (HR. ops e e — 

ears = 
Hon guider thers and S. 2632, to assist 
Delaware and New Jersey to develop a strain 
of Glooase-reaistant í 5 all reported 

passed by, the Senate. 
. 08 to eciablish a National Wildlife 
Disease Laboratory, was reported to the Sen- 
ate, but no action was taken before the end 
he session. 

5 Communications Subcommittee, 
chaired by Senator JOHN O. PASTORE, held ex- 
tensive hearings on more than 20 bills and 3 
resolutions, involving various phases of the 
communicaitons industry, ranging from a 
Dill that would permit the merger of inter- 
national telegraph and marine carriers to 
expediting and accelerating the development 
of educational television. 

Two of the bills were enacted into law. 
First, S. 2424, amends the Communications 
Act so as to exempt from section 315 of the 
Communications Act, the so-called equal 
opportunity provision involving legally quali- 
fied candidates for public office, bona fide 
newscasts, news interviews, news documen- 
tarles and on-the-spot coverage of news; the 
second was Senate Joint Resolution 47, that 
authorized certain communication activities 
at the IX Plenary Assembly of the Inter- 
national Radio Consultative Committee, 
heid in the United States in April 1959. 

S. 1735, to repeal the section of the Com- 
munications Act which permits the Com- 
sioners to recelye an honorarium for making 
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speeches or writing materials for publica- 
tion; S. 1736, to eliminate the requirement of 
an oath or affirmation on certain documents 
filed with the FCC; 8. 1737, to authorize the 
imposition of fines for certain violations of 
the rules and regulations of the FCC in the 
common carrier safety and special scrvice 
fields; S. 1738, to amend section 5(c) of the 
Communications Act so as to redefine the 
duties and functions of the Commission's 
review staff; S, 1740, to amend section 202(b) 
of the Communications Act so as to give the 
FCC legislative authority to regulate charges 
and services of common carriers for the use 
of microwave and other point-to-point cir- 
cuits, along with the use of wires in chain 
broadcasting or incidental to radio com- 
munication of any kind (the FCC's present 
authority in this respect is now limited to the 
use of wires under section 202(b)); and 
S. 1898, to amend section 309(c), the so-called 
protest provision of the Communications 
Act, which permits a party to protest a grant 
that is made without a hearing (the pro- 


posed amendment would provide a pregrant 


hearing procedure in order to eliminate the 
present hearing procedures that result only 
after a grant is made without a hearing), 
were all reported to, and passed by the 
Senate. 

S. 1734 would amend the Communications 
Act so as to prohibit any person, as well as 
the staff of the General Counsel, Office of 
the Chief Engineer, and those who partici- 
pate in a case of adjudication designated 
for hearing by the Commission, from di- 
rectly or indirectly making any presentation 
respecting such case to the Commission, or 
any ‘member thereof, any hearing exami- 
ner, any assistant to a Commissioner or any 
member of the review staff, unless all par- 
ties to the case were duly notified and given 
a chance to participate. This bill was re- 
ported to the Senate, but remained on the 
calendar at the end of the session. 

Extensive hearings were held by the sub- 
committee on the community antenna tele- 
vision and booster problem, which resulted 
in two bills. S. 1886, which was limited to 
the so-called booster problem, passed the 
Senate and is now awaiting action in the 
House. S. 2653, a bill which would place the 
community antenna television systems un- 
der the jurisdiction of the FCC ts presently 
pending on the Senate calendar., These bills 
are the final result of the hearings held by 
the committee last session with regard to 
the problem of bringing television to small 
communities. 

Your committee held hearings on S. 12, co- 
sponsored by Senators Macnuvson and 
SCHOEPPEL, which would expedite the utili- 
gation of television in our public schools 
and colleges. This bill was unanimously 
reported and passed by the Senate early in 
the session. The House Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce Committee after holding 
hearings on the bill voted to conduct a field 
study during the recess period. 

Your committee has received two interim 
reports from the FCC with regard to its 


‘progress in the so-called television alloca- 


tions problem. We hare been following this 
subject for some time, hoping that the FCO 
would submit some final recommendations. 
For one reason or another, such as awaiting 
the report of the Technical Allocations 
Study Organization, created by the Commis- 
sion, and its negotiations with the Military 
Establishment, final recommendations have 
not been made. The committee hopes to 
hold further open hearings on this subject 
with the purpose of resolving the dificult 
UHF-VHF allocations as quickly as pos- 
sible, - 

Extensive hearings were held on proposed 
legislation which would permit the merger 
of international telegraph and marine car- 
riers. Many suggestions for amendments 
were made during these hearings and 3 
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second committee print has been prepared 
incorporating some of these ons, 
This print has been submitted to the Gov- 
ernment agencies and interested parties for 
comments. The committee proposes to act 
on this legislation one way or another as 
soon after the second session convenes as 
is possible. 

Last year our Aviation Subcommittee 
headed by Senator A. S. MIKE MONRONEY, 
completely rewrote the laws governing civil 
aviation. The result was a new, unified 
Federal Aviation Agency headed by a civilian 
administrator with complete control over 
our airspace and air traffic. The act was 
approved August 23, 1958, with most of its 
provisions becoming effective 60 days later. 

Many amendments to this act were sug- 
gested during the Ist session of the 86th 
Congress, but your committee took the po- 
sition that a longer look at this new law 
should be taken before changes were made, 
We have done just that, and plan hearings 
and resulting action during the second ses- 
sion. 

S. 1, a bill to extend the Federal Airport 
Act, as passed by the Senate, would have 
increased the amount of matching funds 
available to the States for airport construc- 
tion. The House decreased the amount of 
authorized funds, and with a deadlocked 
conference, the old act was merely extended 
2 years, Your committee is convinced of 
the inadequacy of existing law, but is now 
of the opinion that no real improvement can 
be made until the next Congress. 

S. 1368, a bill to facilitate the financing 
of new jet and turboprop aircraft was re- 
ported, and became law. Under existing law, 
mortgages on separate propellers could not 
be registered. Today a modern propeller 
can cost as much as $25,000. With an esti- 
mated expenditure of $4 billion for fleet mod- 
ernization in the next 3 years, this addi- 
tional protection for holders of security in- 
terests will aid in the financing of the new 
air fleet. Further, this bill exempted from 
ability arising out of the operations of 
aircraft, those persons whose sole interest 
in the aircraft or its parts was a mortgage 
or security interest. 

Legislation authorizing interstate com- 
pacts for the development and operation of 
airports, use of certified matl by the Federal 
Aviation Agency, and the transfer of certain 
historic buildings on the Chantilly Airport 
alte to the Fairfax County Park Authority 
of Virginia was recommended, and became 
law. The Congress also enacted legislation 
to make eligible our two new States, Alaska 
and Hawall, to receive allocations from the 
discretionary fund provided for in the Fed- 
eral Airport Act, 

Various other matters were considered in 
open committee hearings, and the Subcom-~- 
mittee on Aviation is continuing its careful 
appraisal of the impact of Military Alr Trans- 
port Service on our commercial carriers. 

During the 85th Congress our Surface 
Transportation Subcommittee, under the 
leadership of Senator Grorce A, BMATHERS, 
recommended, and the Congress enacted, the 
first major amendments to the Interstate 
Commerce Act since 1940 (Transportation 
Act of 1958). The effectiveness of the new 
act has been under continued study, with 
hearings at which representatives of both the 
carriers and the agencies testified. Henrings 
were also held on many proposed amend- 
ments, the most important of which follow: 
BILLS INVOLVING COMMON OWNERSHIP OF VARI- 

OUS FORMS OF TRANSPORTATION 
8. 452 would forbid common ownership be- 
various forms of transportation, and 
would make it unlawful for groups of em- 
ployees in one segment of the transportation 
industry to participate with, or support ac- 
tivities of, groups of employees in separate 
segment of transportation industry to inter- 
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rupt normal operation of separate segment. 
Diametrically opposed, to S. 452, as far as 

common ownership of transportation agen- 

cies is concerned, are the following: 

S. 1353 would allow ownership of motor 
carriers under part II of the Interstate Com- 
merce Act by other forms of transportation; 

S. 1354 would amend the Federal Aviation 
Act to remove restrictions against carriers 
other than air carriers engaging in the busi- 
ness of an air carrier; 

5. 1355 would allow ownership of water 
carriers under part III of the Interstate Com- 
merce Act by other forms of transportation; 
and 

S. 2189 would allow freight forwarders to 
acquire control of common carriers subject 
to parts I, IL and III of the Interstate Com- 
merce Act. 

BILLS INVOLVING AMENDMENTS OF THE TRAIN 
DISCONTINUANCE PROVISIONS CONTAINED IN 
SECTION 134 OF THE INTERSTATE COMMERCE 
ACT 
S. 1331, under the present law where States 

have jurisdiction, trains and ferries operat- 

ing across State lines may be discontinued 
by filing a 30-day notice by a railroad, un- 
less the Interstate Commerce Commission 
orders an investigation, in which case ICC 
may direct continuance of trains involved 
for as much as 4 months. After completion 
of hearing, in which burden of proof is on 
those wanting trains continued, and upon 
~ making necessary findings, the Commission 
may order the trains continued for a period 
of up to 1 year. (Trains and ferries operat- 
ing Intrastate are within jurisdiction of the 

State regulatory body but the railroad may 

file a petition with the Interstate Commerce 
“Commission if discontinuance is refused by 

a State body or is not acted upon within 120 

days.) 

S. 1331 would, on trains or ferries crossing 
State lines: ` 

1. Require obtaining certificate of public 
convenience and necessity from either a State 
body or ICC, thus eliminating jurisdictional 
“no man’s land” caused by giving ICC juris- 
diction over passenger trains only where 
States exercise it. 

2. Make hearing mandatory; hearing now 
discretionary with ICC. 

3. Shift burden of proof to carrier; now 
on those wishing train continued. 

4. Give ICC authority to continue train 
for unlimited time while investigution is 
conducted, to replace present limit of 4 
months. 

5. Eliminate 1-year limit on ICC orders of 
continuance after investigation completed. 

6. Allow ICC to impose conditions in con- 
nection with discontinuance of service which 
includes conditions to protect employment 
of railroad workers whose jobs are adversely 
affected by discontinuance of trains. 

S. 1450, a bill to modify section 13a (1) of 
the Interstate Commerce Act to require in- 
stitution of an investigation by ICO of each 
notice of proposed discontinuance of train 


or ferry and would eliminate the 4-month ~ 


limitation on the period the train can be or- 
dered continued while the Investigation is 
being conducted. - J 
BILIS THAT WOULD GIVE THE INTERSTATE COM- 
MERCH COMMISSION ADDITIONAL AUTHORITY 
TO ESTARLISH COMPENSATION TO DE PAID FOR 
THE USE OF FREIGHT CARS 
8. 1789, 8. 1811. and S. 1812, These Bills 
would give the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission additional authority to take into 
account elements other than the bare costs 
of ownership of a freight car in establishing 
per diem rates for freight car use. The pur- 
pose is to overcome the decision of Palmer v, 
U.S. (75 F. Supp. 63 (1947) ) in which a three 
judge Federal court held use of word com- 
pensation” in section 1(14) (a) of Interstate 
Commerce Act precludes the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission from establishing per 
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diem charges In excess of the bare cost of 
car ownership to owning railroads. Senator 
SCHOEPPEL held field hearings on this legis- 
lation, and 8, 1789 was reported favorably by 
the committee. It is now pending on the 
Senate Calendar. 

BILLS INVOLVING ALASKA TRANSPORTATION 


S. 1507, to make Interstate Commerce Act 
applicable to for hire water carriers operating 
between’ ports of Alaska and ports of other 
States, 

8. 2451, to establish a joint board (com- 
posed of members of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, Federal Maritime Board, 
and Civil Aeronautics Board) and to require 
mandatory through routes and joint rates 
for carriers serving Alaska, Hawaii, and other 
States. : 

S. 2452, is the same as S. 2451 except it 
would make permissive rather than manda- 
tory the filing of through rates and joint 
rates. 

S. 1508, to provide for Interstate Com- 
merce Commission regulation of the Alaska 
Rallroad. A 

S. 1509, to provide “grandfather” rights 
for motor carriers and freight forwarders 
operating within Alaska and between Alaska 
and other States and for water carriers oper- 
ating within Alaska. This bill was passed by 
the Senate and is now pending in the House. 

S. 2514, to make the Alaska Rallroad a 
Government corporation, 


BILLS INVOLVING TRANSPORTATION SAFETY 


S. 1806, to amend thé Transportation of 
Explosives Act, would (1) bring radioactive 
materials and etiologic agents (live viruses 
such as polio vaccine) under the act; (2) 
bring contract and private carriers under 
the act—make them subject to maximum 
penalty of 10,000 and 10 years imprisonment 
rather than the maximum penalty of $500 
provided under section 222(a) of the Inter- 
state Commerce Act; (3) tighten up packing 
requirements for shippers submitting mate- 
rial covered by the act to carriers for trans- 
portation; (4) redefine “knowingly” in the 
act to mean violations by anyone “knowing” 
that the ICC has outstanding a set of regu- 
lations for the transportation of explosives. 
(The Federal courts have held that “know- 
ingly” at present means knowingly“ violat- 
ing the Commission's safety regulations.) 

S. 1806 was approved by the Senate and is 
pending in the House, 

8. 1964, to amend the Accident Reports Act 
to require that all injuries on railroads shall 
be reported; this standard would repince the 
present ICC standard that a reportable neci- 
dent is one that causes workers to be absent 
from their jobs for 72 hours; would require 
that accidents be reported in all departments 
of railroads rather than injuries limited to 
actual operation of the trains as presently 
required by ICC regulation. 

S. 1425, to give the ICC authority over 
rules and regulations for operation of rail- 
road track motor cars. 

In addition, hearings were held on 8. 2417, 
& bill that would repeal the future applica- 
tion of the second proviso of section 206(8) 
(1) of the Interstate Commerce Act that 
now allows obtaining the right to participate 
in interstate and foreign commerce by an 
intrastate carricr upon registration of a State 
certificate with ICC; present rights of carriers 
now operating would be protected: but in 
the future intrastate carriers wishing 
participate in interstate and foreign com- 
merce would be required to obtain certificates 
of public convenience und necessity from 
the ICC. 

For some time I have been decply con- 
cerned over our lag in studies of the oceans. 
Such studies, I believe, are vital to our de- 


tense, to the operations of our fisheries, to 


our commerce and navigation, and to our 
knowledge of factors affecting our weather 
and climate, Accordingly, I introduced Sen- 
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ate Resolution 136, which recommends a 
Major expansion of ocean research and sur- 
veys; construction of scientific ships and 
laboratories to replace old and obsolete exist- 
ing vessels, and Federal encouragement in 

the training of oceanographic scientists. 
This resolution was cosponsored by all mem- 
bers of your committee and by Senator JACK- 
SON, and was adopted without dissent by the 
Senate on July 15, 1959. 

To carry out thé recommendations of Sen- 
ate Resolution 136, on September 11, 1959, I 
introduced S. 2692, which would establish a 
Comprehensive 10-year program of ocean re- 
Search and surveys, ald the national defense, 
and authorize the construction of research 
and survey ships and facilities. Your com- 
mittee has held informal hearings, at which 
five members of the Committee on Ocean- 
ography of the National Academy of 
Sclences—National Resource Council testi- 

The bill was cosponsored by Senators 
OEPPEL, BARTLETT, YARBOROUGH, CASE, EN- 
CLE, Scorr, MCGEE, and BUTLER, all members 
Of the committee, and by Senators Hart, 


„ and Cuarm. In addition to the pur- 


Poses I have mentioned, the bill proposes 
Systematic studies of effects of radioactive 
Materials in marine environments and would 
®uthorize appropriations, The appropria- 
tions to be authorized by the bill, which is 
entitled “Marine Sciences and Research Act 
of 1959," would be in addition to all other 
&ppropriations provided for the various de- 
Partments, agencies, bureaus, and offices en- 
Eeged in similar or identical functions. 

This is very important legislation, and we 
hope to bring it to the floor during the sec- 
Ond session of this Congress. 

Your committee held hearings on six bills 
to amend the Federal Power Act, of which 

- 2263 and S. 2264 were reported to and 
Passed by the Senate, 

8. 2263 would exempt hydroelectric proj- 
ects under 2.000 horsepower from certain li- 
Censing provisions of the Federal Power Act. 
The bill actually raises this limitation from 
100 horsepower. S. 2264 would prohibit the 
abandonment or curtailment of interstate 
Electric power sale or transmission without 
approval of the Federal Power Commission. 

bill would bring the Federal Power Act 
in line with the Natural Gas Act. 
8 Of the other bills, the most Important are 

: 1782 and 8. 2262. This legislation is de- 
Signed to enable the comprehensive use of 
— entire river basin to the advantage of all 
10 roelectric power users and producers. It 

„ claimed that in the Columbia River Basin 
atone this type of opcration would yield over 
500,000 kilowatts of additional firm capacity. 
th tor Encre conducted the hearings, and 

€ Committee has asked for addition4l facts 
eh Statistics that may require additional 
earings, 

Senator Hanrxr conducted hearings for 
your committee on S. 1283, a bill to regulate 

interstate distribution and sale of pack- 

ages of hazardous substances intended or 

Sultable for household use. The evidence 

Produced at the hearing was, to say the 

fast, shocking. We were told that yearly 

ths from the substances this bill would 

te amount to approximately 5,000 

more than all of the so-called dread diseases 

Such as scarlet fever, meningitis, polio, and 
diphtheria combined, 

I have long been interested in this prob- 
ot and am happy to report that, as a result 
ade! hearings, industry and government 
1 We in substantial agreement on this 
*gislation. I anticipate the committee will 
Teport a clean bill next session. 

8 also held hearings on S. 1787, a bill to 
in tect the consumer by requiring the Inbel- 
T of any decorative hardwood product. 
5 bill, with respect to certain hardwood 
Products, is along the lines of the Wool 
tahin Labeling Act, the Fur Products 
Ung Act, and the Textile Labeling Act. 
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More work is necessary on this legislation 
before further action can be taken. 

In keeping with its general: responsibility 
for matters pertaining to foreign as well as 
domestic commerce, your committee initi- 
ated a comprehensive study of the foreign 
trade of the United States. At the close of 
the session, a staff of specialists had been 
assembled, and the study was well under- 
way. An interim report is expected to be 
ready for presentation to the Congress 
shortly after the opening of the next session. 

The aim of the study is to identify and ex- 
amine the trends and forces affecting our 
commercial relations with other countries 
of the world and to evaluate the significance 
of current changes in terms of the long- 
range interests of the United States. In its 
first phase the study will concentrate on 
U.S. exports with an exploration of the 
competitive position of US. products in 
world markets. Subsequently, it will turn 
to the question of imports in relation both 
to the domestic economy and to the pos- 
sible expansion of export markets; the effect 
of common markets and free trade zones of 
American foreign commerce; the signifi- 
cance of U.S. investment in foreign produc- 
tion; implications of the Sino-Soviet trade 
expansion program and related questions, 

In light of the fact that foreign trade 
presently accounts for some 8 percent of the 
gross national product of the United States 
and that its continued expansion is regarded 
as essential to the continuing prosperity of 
our domestic economy, the committee at- 
taches more than ordinary importance to 
this study. An intensive look at the total 
picture of changing world trade patterfis 
since the war may reveal opportunities to 
strengthen the American position without 
detriment to the position of our world trade 
partners whose economic welfare in the long 
run is vital to our own. 

The study of transportation authorized by 
Senate Resolution 29 and expanded by Sen- 
ate Resolution 151 has been started, and an 
initial study group has been assembled. It 
has been recognized for several years that 
an overall look at transportation in the ight 
of current and projected conditions was im- 
perative. This was again emphasized during 
the heayings which preceded the Transporta- 
tion Act of 1958. Transportation—second 
only to agriculture in the Nation's industry 
is too vital to our economy and our defense 
to permit its ability to serve the Nation to 
deteriorate. 

In its first phase, the study will explore 
and evaluate what has been done in this 
field. Information is being accumulated 
from all available sources including Industry 
and the various Government departments, 
Subsequently, the study will explore the 
actual implementation of 8 9 
transportation policy vis-a- e en 
contained therein and the inconsistencies 
that may exist between the policy and spe- 
cific examples of legislation and/or regula- 
tion. : 

We must keep before us at all times the 
thought that each mode of transportation 
should develop according to its Inherent ad- 
vantages—present or potential. It must be 
our aim that regulation and Federal aid be 
administered equitably toward the best good 
of our entire Nation. We must maintain 
a fiexibility that will facilitate adjustment 
to the constantly changing economic and 
technological situation. 

Toward these objectives the following study 
concept was developed, It will be expanded 
or restricted as the study progresses. 

I. Background enalysis: The examination 
of basic considerations in such areas os pub- 
lic interest, social investment, competition, 
monopoly, and the question of more or less 
public participation In regulation and aid. 

II. Studies in areas and methods of regu- 
latlon: Regulation by independent commis- 
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sions, evaluation of administrative policy, 
possible areas of reduced, extended, or clari- 
fied control. 

III. Studies in the area of public aid: 
Public investment and coordination of aid 
programs. 

IV. Studies in equity and transportation 
policy: Various proposals dealing with allo- 
cation and recoupment of costs of public fa- 
cilities used by commercial interests. 

V. Special problems: Examination of spe- 
cific areas such as rail passenger deficit, 
commuter and rural service, defense require- 
ments. 

Studies are also in process at the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, and they will be exam- 
ined prior to our proceeding so as to avoid 
areas of duplication. The Secretary of Com- 
merce has promised complete cooperation, 

Your committee anticipates a busy ses- 
sion in 1960. 


Statement by Senator Humphrey on 
S. 950, the So-Called Jukebox Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 


In the Appendix of the Recorp a state- 


ment by me on S. 950, the so-called 
jukebox bill. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

I have recently been in receipt of com- 
munications from residents of my State ex- 
pressing their views on S. 950, the so-called 
jukebox bill, introduced by the able senior 
Senator from Wyoming [Mr. O'MAHONET], 
and a group of his colleagues, including my- 
self. Perhaps it may be of assistance to the 
Members of this body if I comment on the 
status of this proposed legislation. 

Last year, a similar bill, after approval by 
the appropriate Federal agencies including 
the Department of State and the Register of 
Copyrights, was favorably reported by the 
Senate Judiciary Committee. The com- 
mittee report—No. 2414, 85th Congress, 2d 
sesslon—fully set forth the background of 
this measure, together with the arguments 
of both proponents and opponents. 

In the past few weeks, under the leader- 
ship of the chairman of the House Judiciary 
Committee [Mr. CELLER], sponsor of a simi- 
lar measure In the House, meetings have 
been held between the proponents and op- 
ponents of the bill—that is, between repre- 
sentatives of the owners of the musical prop- 
erty and representatives of the Jukebox op- 
erators and manufacturers, At these meet- 
ings, attempts have been made to work out 
not only the matter of suitable compensa- 
tion to composers and other copyright own- 
ers for the wse of their musical property 
in jukeboxes, but also technical details, in- 
cluding procedures for surveying use of 
music used in Jukeboxes, collecting royalty 
fees, and the like. 

The able chairman of the Senate Judi- 
ciary Subcommittee on Copyrights [Mr. 
O’Manonry] recently expressed his hope that 
in the improved climate now existing, “means 
may be found whereby the composers who 
give the Nation its songs may receive the 
just rewards of their genius and efforts.” 

I join in the Senator's hopeful outlook, 
so characteristic of his courage and opti- 
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mism. The meetings which have been held 
and which are to continue may soon result 
in a meeting of minds between the users of 
music used in Jukeboxes and the owners of 
that music. 

The principal legal authorities of the 
country, as well as the Federal agencies con- 
cerned, have made it clear that as a matter 
of simple justice and equity, the composers 
are entitled to a reasonable fee for the com- 
mercial use of their music in jukeboxes— 
which for 50 years haye been exempt from 
payment under the antiquated copyright law 
of 1909. After the careful study made last 
session by the Senate Judiciary Committee, 
and the hearings held both in the Senate and 
the House, the question is no longer whether 
jukeboxes, alone among all commercial users 
in the Nation, should continue uniquely to 
benefit from an exemption which in effect 
accords them a special privilege. Clearly, 
jukeboxes should be treated exactly like all 
other commercial users. 

The question, as I say, resolves Itself not 
down to “whether,” but merely down to 
“how” and “how much.” As I have said, it 
is my hope that discussions between the in- 
terested parties will shortly clarify the mat- 
ter of rates and procedures. At all events, I 
firmly believe that the Senate should remove 
the jukebox exemption, especially as today’s 
large and modern jukebox industry does not 
seem to me to merit in any way the special 
privilege accorded it almost accidentally by 
a law enacted 50 years ago, intended to apply 
to conditions of that era, and not to elec- 
troflic mass users of musical property today. 


Significant Small-Business Legislation 
Passed by the 86th Congress, Ist 
Session 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN SPARKMAN 


OF ALABAMA 8 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Record remarks 
by me concerning small-business legis- 


lation passed by the 86th Congress, 1st 


session. 

There being no objection, the remarks 
were ordered to be printed in the REC- 
ORD, as follows: i N 


Only a few years ago Mark Twain's well- 
known comment about-the weather was often 
paraphrased to express the thought that 
“everyone talks about small business, but no 
One ever does anything about it.” 

That observation is now seldom heard be- 
cause it is no longer in accord with fact. 
In recent years, the Congress has demon- 
strated its awnreness of the peculiar prob- 
lems of small business and has acted through 
noteworthy legislation to assist small firms. 

At the conclusion of the 85th Congress, it 
Was my pleasure to insert in the RECORD a 
summary of laws enacted by that Congress, 
the primary purpose of which was to help 
our nationwide community of over 4 million 
small-business firms remain as competitive 
factora within our free enterprise system. 

The most important enactments of the 
85th Congress in behalf of small business, it 
Will be recalled, were passage of the Small 
Business Tax Adjustment Act, the Small 
Business Investment Act of 1958, and various 
Statutes which, taken together, were calcu- 
lated to increase the share of small concerns 
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in Government purchases. Had none of 
these laws been passed, however, the action 
of the 85th Congress in making the Small 
Business Administration a permanent agency 
of the Government would, of itself, have 
marked a significant milestone in the grow- 
ing acknowledgment of small business as a 
vital element of our national economy. 

This good work was carried forward during 
the Ist session of the 86th Congress. 

For example, the Congress responded with 
sympathetic understanding and quick action 
to complaints from many small businessmen 
that two US. Supreme Court decisions 
handed down in February would increase 
their liability to multistate taxation of that 
portion of their business carried on in inter- 
state commerce. What alarmed thousands 
upon thousands of small businessmen, and 
especially those who merely send traveling 
salesmen into neighboring States or who con- 
duct mai! order businesses across State lines, 
was the not-ungrounded apprehension that 
the 36 States and some 8 cities already tax- 
ing interstate commerce would intensify 
their efforts to collect revenue from out-of- 
State concerns. Added to this was the fear, 
subsequently justified, that additional States 
would be encouraged to tax the income of 
foreign companies. 

In & dissenting opinion, Justice Frankfur- 
ter summed up the feelings of the business 
community when he stated: “It will not, I 
believe, be gainsaid that there are thousands 
of relatively small or moderate size corpora- 
tions doing exclusively interstate business 
spread over several States. To subject these 
corporations to a separate income tax in each 
of these States means that they will have to 
keep books, make returns, store records, and 
engage local counsel, all to meet the divers 
and variegated tax laws of 49 States, with 
their different times for filing returns, dif- 
ferent tax structure, different modes of deter- 
mining ‘net income’ and different, often con- 
flicting formulas of apportionment.” 

Justice Frankfurter went on to say that 
“this will involve large increases in book- 
keeping, accounting, and legal paraphernalia 
to meet these new demands. The cost of 
such a farflung scheme for complying with 
the taxing requirements of the different 
States may well exceed the burden of the 
taxes. themselves, especially in the case of 
small companies. doing a small volume of 
business in several States.” 

On April 8 the Senate Small Business 
Committee held public hearings on this 
problem. A second hearing was held on May 
1, in Boston. In all, the opinions of more 
than 80 businessmen, trade association repre- 
sentatives, accountants, and tax experts were 
received by the committee. 


On June 25, 15 members of the committee 
cosponsored a joint resolution I Introduced 
on June 25 designed to bring about more 
uniformity in the application of State stat- 
utes dealing with the taxation of out-of- 
State corporations, 

In its essential particulars, Senate Joint 
Resolution 113 was similar to Public Law 
86-272, which was approved on September 
14, 1959. 

Public Law 86-272 limits the power of 
States to tax certain Income derived from 
interstate commerce by granting tax im- 
munity where the only business activity in 
a State by an out-of-State company is solici- 
tation of sales. To secure such immunity, 
the orders resulting from sales solicitation 
must be sent out of the taxing jurisdiction 
for approval or rejection and shipment of 
the goods so ordered must be made from 
Outside of the taxing State. This covers 
traveling salesmen, who merely solicit orders 
in interstate commerce, mall-order houses, 
and also Independent contractors such as 
brokers, who may solicit orders for scveral 
Out-of-State firms. 
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By this last provision, when an independ- 
ent contractor maintains an office within a 
State, an out- of-State concern selling 
through that contractor is not subject to an 
income tax at the point of solicitation. 

Title II of Public Law 86-272 also calls for 
a broad study of taxation of interstate com- 
merce by the Senate Finance Committee and 
the House Judiciary Committee. The com- 
mittees will report to Congress with pro- 
posals for such additional legislation as may 
be indicated by July 1, 1962. 

The passage of this particular legislation 
illustrates how sensitive and responsive the 
Congress has become to the necds of our 
Nation's small businessmen. It does not, as 
we know, stand alone as an example of haw 
the Ist session of the 86th Congress demon- 
strated its alert interest in the problems of 
small business. 

In Public Law 86-376, Congress took steps 
to make its 1958 small business tax conces- 
sions more useful. Section 2 of this act, an 
amendment to the Internal Revenue Code, 
provides, with specific application to com- 
munity property States, that in determining 
the number of shareholders of a small busi- 
ness, a husband and wife owning stock 
jointly shall be counted as one shareholder. 
The reason for this amendment was that 
under the Small Business Tax Adjustment 
Act of 1958, a corporation with 10 or fewer 
stockholders may elect to be taxed as a part- 
nership. Formerly, many owners of small 
firms in community property States were ex- 
cluded from taking advantage of this option. 

Public Law 86-376 also contains an amend- 
ment to the Small Business Investment Act 
which exempts small business Investment 
companies from the personal holding com- 
pany surtax. This will make it possible for 
investment companies providing long-term 
and equity capital for small firms to be 
formed by family interests and other small 
groups of investors. 

A significant reform of a long time in- 
equity in the field of taxation was another 
accomplishment of the Ist session of the 
86th Congress. Under present excise tax 
laws, independent wholesalers, distributors, 
and jobbers have been put at a serious fi- 
nancial disadvantage compared with their 
larger integrated competitors, This has 
arisen, since many excise tax payments be- 
come due when the first sale is made; there- 
fore, independents have become liable for 
excises when they purchase their supplies 
from the refiner or manufacturer, while the 
integrated producer often pays no taxes un- 
til he sells his product to the ultimate con- 
sumer, Under a provision of Public Law 
86-342, the Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1959, 
jobbers and other independent distributors 
of gasoline are given the same treatment as 
Tefiners and are not liable for taxation on 
their stocks until sold. This not only frees 
a large monetary investment previously tied 
up in taxes, but it also prevents the dis- 
tributors from being taxed on gasoline spilled 
or lost through evaporation. In summary, 
this new law brings a much greater degree 
of equity between the independent whole- 
saler and the major ofl company which is 
both his suppHer and his competitor. Dur- 
ing tlie coming year, I shall press for legis- 
lation bringing this same degree of ration- 
ality and fairness to other scgments of our 
economy, such as independent tire dealers, 
which are also burdened by these Federal 
excise taxcs. 

In the antitrust field, headway was made 
with the passage of a bill I introduced, 8. 
726, which became Public Law 86-144. This 
law was designed to end the cumbersome 
and time-consuming procedures which had 
been necessary to achieve enforcement of 


-cease-and-desist orders issued by the Fed- 


eral Trade Commission and other regulatory 
agencies under section 11 of the Clayton Act. 
In brief, this law provides that such orders 
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become effective within 60 days, unless the 
Orders are appealed to the courts. 

In addition, amendments to the Small 
Business Act of 1958 provided authorization 
for an additional $75 million to the Small 
Business Administration’s lending authority 
and make it possible for that agency's ap- 
Propriations to be used, beyond 1960, for 
Management aid programs. 

Taken all in all, the session of Congress 
Just ended continued to build upon the 
groundwork of small business legislation 
Which was laid by the 85th Congress. This 
is not to say, however, that every needed 
legislative aim was achieved. Much remains 
to be done to lessen the impact of taxes on 
Small firms and to sharpen the tools of anti- 
trust enforcement. 

I feel confident. that the second session of 
the 86th Congress will address itself with 
determination to carry forward the good 
Work so well begun. 

Appropriate legislative committees and the 

1 Business Committees of the Senate 
and House have accomplished substantial 
pre work in the form of hearings 
and reports on measures calculated to im- 
Prove the competitive position of small firms. 
Many such bills have already started on their 

tive journey and will carry over into 

second session. For that reason, I am 

ful that final congressional action on 
these bills may be taken early in 1960. 


Special Citation to the United States Lines 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD A. GARMATZ 


, OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. GARMATZ. Mr. Speaker, the 
Maintenance of highest standards of 
. Sanitation is an attainment of greatest 
rtance to the general public, es- 
ee to that segment of our people 
O utilize seagoing transportation. For 
— — reason, I bring to the attention of 
the Congress the exceptional record of 
© United States Lines, which has just 
tuted in the award of a special cita- 
on of the U.S. Department of Health, 
ducation, and Welfare. 
th citation has been presented for 
Eh third year following inspections 
$ Owing an earned rating of 95 or better 
bon official Public Health Service in- 
Specticns of each of the 58 vessels of this 
company. 
Gen. John M. Franklin is president of 
United States Lines, and his creditable 
€cord of service encompasses notable 
ormance not only in overall direction 
company's operations but also in 
req Ttant assignments accepted at the 
3 of the President and Cabinet 
the tan He is acknowledged as one of 
ind oremost executives of the maritime 
ustry of the world. 
ing knie cable is the achievement earn- 
it fol year's special attainment because 
of Ollowed the most careful inspections 
166 separate items of sanitary con- 
citati and maintenance. Previous 
ins ons to this company were awarded 
anuary 1957 and 1958. 
e successful operations of United 
States Lines ships involved cover calls at 
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ports in Europe, the Far East, and Aus- 
tralia, and at all east coast and gulf 
ports in the United States. 


Statue of Liberty Feted at Birthday 
Celebration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CORNELIUS E. GALLAGHER 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to commend my good friend, 
Conrad Vuocolo, on the excellent job he 
is doing in his capacity as director of the 
tenant relations program of the Jersey 
City, N.J., Housing Authority, as well as 
to call attention to a special activity he 

ducted. 

a of the authority's tenant relations 
program is to provide summer activities 
of worthwhile interests for the young- 
sters housed in the project. These ac- 
tivities are conan 4 hep 88 

iples of American dem = - 
mane: a trip to the Statue of Liberty 
was arranged for August 5, 1959, the 
75th anniversary of the laying of the 
pedestal for the statue. The statue was 
actually completed in Paris on July 4, 
1884, and the pedestal was laid here in 
America on August 5 of that year. 

In order to provide an incentive, the 
authority sponsored & name-the-States- 
and-their-capitals contest. When the 
children were being taken to the statue, 
they insisted on bringing the lady a 
birthday present 
their pennies to purchase a 5-carat 
“diamoad” ring at Woolworth's. This 
emulated contributions of French chil- 
dren 50 years ago we chipped in and 

ay for the statue. 
88 is an account of the incident 
as related in the Jersey Journal of Jersey 
City, N.J., of August 6. 1959: 
Miss LIBERTY Nor Forcorren BY JERSEY CITY 
Ems 


Ninety-six youngsters from Jersey City’s 
nine 1 projects threw a birthday party 
yesterday for a 8 ledy, whose 

thday everyone else forgot. 
N the lady, the Statue of 
Liberty, with a 5-carat “diamond” ring, 
paid for with pennics they had contributed. 

The diamond was the only thing artificial 
about the ceremonics conducted at the na- 
tional monument on Liberty Island. 

John Cupo, 9, of 332 Duncan Avenue, pre- 
sented the ring to Newell H. Foster, superin- 
tendent, and Thomas M. Pitkin, supervising 

torian. 
3 represented the 96 children, chosen 
from the projects, 10,000 kids on a name- 
the-States-and-their-capitals contest. 

Their heads bristling with State capitals, 
and all dressed in thelr Sunday best, the 
children heard Park Superintendent Foster 
say he was “most elated that the children 
„ © © saw fit to emulate the contributions 
of French children 80 ae — 5 who chipped 

and hel y for the 8 e” 

m itkin So ATIINA Conrad J. Vuocolo, 
director of tenant relations for the housing 
agency, and indicated that the Jerscy City 
group wes the only group to honor the lady 
on her 75th birthday. 


and chipped in with 
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The Jersey City Housing Authority 18 
to be congratulated on its active spon- 
sorship and participation in the many 
worthwhile projects for its tenants. 


The Veterans of Forcign Wars Endorse 
the Cold War GI Bill—Comdr. Louis 
G. Feldmann and All the Members Are 
Due Congratulations for This Service 
to Country 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH W. YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
the Veterans of Foreign Wars is the old- 
est of our great national veterans’ or- ` 
ganizations, Composed of those who 
have carried our country’s wars to the 
enemy shores, it is nevertheless grati- 
fying to see that their aims and ideals 
are not solely to glorify their past hero- 
ism, but to work for a better future for 
all. At their recent 1959 national con- 
vention in Los Angeles, the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars passed a resolution sup- 
porting S. 1138, the bill that would allow 
cold war veterans many of the read- 
justment benefits received by the vet- 
erans of World War II and Korea. The 
Veterans of Foreign Wars has wisely 
recognized that the young men presently 
entering service during our continuation 
of the compulsory draft laws are in great 
need of assistance for continuing their 
education and buying homes upon their 
return from service. This helping them 
to help themselves is the wisest and 
soundest form of veterans’ program yet 
proposed. 

The Veterans of Foreign Wars is due 
congratulations for their recognition and 
endorsement; it is the type of recognition 
of the Nation’s No. 1 domestic problem— 
adequate education—that is winning for 
the Veterans of Foreign Wars an increas- 
ing awareness of its great role in building 
a stronger America. I am proud of my 
comrates in the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars; I-am proud of my membership. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp the resolution to which I 
have referred. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 

RESOLUTION 242 
Resolution to support S. 1138, to provide re- 
adjustment assistance to veterans who 
served in the Armed Forces between Jan- 

uary 31, 1955 and July 1, 1963 

Whereas the needs of national defense and 
of the cold war have required the continued 
existence of the compulsory military service 
law; and - 

Whereas young men and women entering 
the Armed Forces after January 31, 1955, are 
not under existing law entitled to any read- 
justment assistance at the end of their tours 
of military service; and 

Whereas the U.S. Senate (86th Cong., Ist 
sess.) passed the bill S. 1138 to provide a 
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program of readjustment assistance for per- 
sons entering the Armed Forces after Jan- 
uary 31, 1955, which bill is now pending be- 
fore the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs in 
the House of Representatives; and 

Whereas the bill S. 1138 provides educa- 
tional assistance, vocational rehabilitation 

for veterans with service connected 
disabilities, and home and farm loan assist- 
ance for persons entering the Armed Forces 
after January 31, 1955; and 

Whereas the bill S. 1138 makes appropriate 
distinctions between wartime service and to- 
day's service by providing that (1) more than 
180 days must be served on active duty in 
order to qualify for essistance under the bill, 
in contrast to the 90-day service. period pro- 
vided in the Korean GI bill; (2) a veteran 
with a service connected disability of less 
than 30 percent must clearly show that such 
disability has caused a “pronounced employ- 
ment handicap” in order to qualify for voca- 
tional rehabilitation training; (3) a loan 
guarantee fee of one-half of 1 percent of the 
loan amount will be charged on home and 
farm loan transactions, and placed in a 
special fund to cover losses that might arise 
on loans: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the 60th National Convention 
of the Veterans of Foreign Wars of the Uni- 
ted States, That we wholeheartedly endorse 
and strongly urge the early enactment of 8. 
1138 by the Congress of the United States; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That our national legislative serv- 
ice be instructed and empowered vigorously 
to support the bill S. 1138, and to take such 
action as may be necessary to secure its early 
passage by the Congress of the United States, 
and have its provisions made a part of our 
public laws; and be it further. 

Resolred, That our national legislative 
Service be given discretion to oppose the loan 
feature of the educational program of 8. 
1138, if after due- consideration and staff 
study it determines that adherence to the 
principles of Public Law 550 would be in the 
best interest of veterans and of the Nation. 


Report on Ist Session, 83th Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THADDEUS M. MACHROWICZ 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. MACHROWICZ. Mr. Speaker, as 
the ist session of the 86th Congress 
comes to an end, I would like to review, 
for the benefit of my constituents, some 
of its accomp ents. 

It has been a long and hard-working 
session. It has been a session which en- 
countered the problems that are bound 
to arise when a government is divided 
with one party in control of the execu- 
tive department and the other party in 
control of Congress. 

But the length and the work and the 
difficulties are only incidental to the 
really important fact so far as the Amer- 
ican people are concerned. The basic 
reality is that, though in some instances 
Congress has not stood sufficiently firm 
in meeting the Presidential veto or 
threat of veto of good and needed legis- 
lation, particularly in the housing, labor, 
area redevelopment, and social security 
fields, nevertheless this has been, in my 
opinion, a productive session in terms 
of national needs, 
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LABOR-MANAGEMENT REFORM. LEGISLATION 


The most controversial and heated 
piece of legislation to reach the floor of 
the House in years was the labor-man- 
agement reform bill. Pressure was 
brought to bear upon the whole Con- 
gress, and was accentuated through 
mass media by the President, the Senate 
Rackets Committee and prolabor and 
antilabor forces. As a result, Congress 
was beseiged by carloads of mail and the 
Capitol was crowded with hundreds of 
lobbyists and pressure groups. Labor- 
management reform was supported al- 
most unanimously by Congress, but how 
to effect remedial legislation that would 
clear corrupt elements out of unions 
without imposing punitive measures on 
all unions caused much heated disputa- 
tion on the bills. 

The Senate passed the Kennedy- 
Ervin labor-management reform bill on 
August 25, 1959, by a vote of 90 to 1. 
When the legislation reached the floor of 
the House, the committee bill was side- 
tracked, and the Landrum-Griffin bill 
was substituted. 

I opposed the Landrum-Griffin bill in 
the House because, in addition to con- 
taining some good and needed provi- 
sions for ridding labor unions of rack- 
eteers and protecting the rank and file 
workers from abuses, it also contained 
amendments to the Taft-Hartley law 
and other provisions, which would clearly 
injure the legitimate union movement 
and make it more difficult and almost 
impossible for the unions to organize in 
areas where labor was not yet organized. 
It is my belief that this fact is the rea- 
son many of the southern Democrats 
supported the Landrum-Griffin bill in 
the belief that with cheap unorganized 
labor in the South, the chances of in- 
ducing industry to move from States 
like Michigan, in the North, would in- 
crease. 

I supported the moderate and effective 
committee bill, which was defeated in 
the House, but when the House and 
Senate conferees agreed on a modified 
version of the House bill, with at least 
some of the objectionable features re- 
moved, together with the rest of my 
Michigan Democratic colleagues, I 
voted in favor of the conference report, 
knowing that this was the last oppor- 
tunity to get any kind of a labor- 
management reform bill out of Congress. 
It is my belief that failure of Congress 
to carry out this responsibility might 
well have touched off a wave of anti- 
labor sentiment that could have set 
back the cause of unionism. 


HOUSING LEGISLATION 


The last week of Congress was high- 
lighted by the drive for adjournment. 
Congress, for the third time this session, 
passed an omnibus housing bill. The 
President vetoed the first two, and as we 
adjourned, has not acted upon the third 
bill. It is my hope that the President 
signs this bill or many Federal housing 
projects, including urban renewal, will be 
eliminated or drastically curtailed for 
lack of funds. As Congressman RAINS, 
chairman of the Subcommittee on Hous- 
ing, said on the floor of the House, the 
first housing bill was the best bill; the 
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second was a good one; and the third 
compromise legislation was a fair one. 

It was indeed sad to see neither the 
first nor the second bill receive the Presi- 
dent's signature when they were pared 
down by congressional! leaders in order to 
fit the needs of the country without over- 
taxing the economy. Representative 
government is based on the art of com- 
promise, and I feel Congress performed 
its obligation by reconciling its original 
request in this field to gain the approval 
of the administration. In turn, it is my 
belief that the President failed to meet 
the Congress halfway. by failing to ap- 
prove a fair housing bill. 

NATIONAL DEFENSE 


We live in an age of pushbutton war- 
fare and we are one of the great powers 
on earth. Another great power, Soviet 
Russia, through her leaders, has said on 
numerous occasions that it has the 
thermonuclear power to destroy the 
United States within half a day. 

Members of Congress, even before this 
session, have made every effort to deter- 
mine whether this Nation is adequately 
prepared to deter Soviet aggression. 

The Gaither report, which was kept 
secret longer than it should have been, 
said in part: >. 

The United States Is moving In a frighten- 
ing course to the status of a second-class 
power. 


The Rockefeller report said: 

Unless present trends are reversed, the 
world balance of power will shift in favor of 
the Soviet bloc. If that should happen we 
are not likely to be givon another chance to 
remedy our failings. 


Adm. Hyman G. Rickover stated: 

I think it is almost too late. This is what 
I worry about. * Some of my money for 
fiscal 1958 which was appropriated by Con- 
gress several months ago has not yet been 
made available to me. 


Secretary of Defense McElroy said: 

By 1962 the Russians may lead the United 
States in guided missiles by as much as 
3 to 1. 


Gen. Thomas Power, Air Porce Stra- 
tegic Commander, stated: 

I think you are just risking the whole 
country. That is how important I feel it is. 
The force which is now programed is not 
adequate because it is not coming fast 
enough, 


Faced with these grim facts, the Con- 
gress approved a measure to create & 
new National Aeronautics and Space Ad- 
ministration with nearly $500 million to 
spend; extended the draft to 4 years; 
extended the Renegotiation Act under 
which the Government recovers exces- 
sive profits on defense contracts, and in 
general did its best to overcome the ad- 


ministration's avowed intention of lag- 


ging behind the Sovict Union in long- 
range missiles and other thermonuclear 
instruments of war. 

National defense is a continuing strug- 
gle between those who would economize 
to a point of national risk and those who 
recognize the need for a first-class de- 
tense even if it means tightening belts. 

In January Members of Congress once 
more will examine the Nation's defense 
structure with an eye toward further im- 


provements. + 
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CIVIL WORKS 


The President vetoed two civil works 
appropriation bills, but the Congress 
overrode kis second veto. 

Civil works measures long have been 
termed “pork barrel” by cynics of Goy- 
ernment. Actually, civil works provides 
money for flood control and reclamation 
Projects. 

There is nothing “pork barrel” about a 
flood: More than 1,000 urban commu- 
Dities in the United States have been 
Classified as flood-endangered areas. 
The flood threat 's increasing with the 
expansion of suburban areas. 

During the tragic floods of 1955 dam- 
age in the United States was estimated 
at $1 billion, or approximately the total 
amount of the civil works measure which 
Was approved over the President's veto. 

TAXES 


Congress extended for 1 year the Ko- 
rean war corporation taxes and certain 
excise taxes. The transportation and 
local telephone taxes were reduced. 

New levies were imposed on life in- 
surance companies which will return 
the Government another estimated $215 
million annually. 


HIGHWAY PROGRAM 


It looked for awhile as if the Federal 
highway program would be faced with a 
financial roadblock. As a final resort, 
Congress increased the Federal gas. tax 
from 3 to 4 cents. This tax becomes ef- 
fective October 1, 1959, and continues 
for 21 months. 

RAILROAD WORKELS 


The Congress approved a measure in- 
creasing pension and jobless benefits un- 
der the Railroad Retirement and Unem- 
Ployment Acts. 

‘ VETERANS 


Congress provided $100 million for di- 
rect housing loans to veterans. Read- 
justed non-service-connected disability 
Pensions and provided new pensions for 
Widows. > 

AGRICULTURE 

Congress extended the surplus farm 
Products law. Introduced a Federal 
food stamp plan for needy families in a 
few trial areas of the country. I regret 
that Secretary of Agriculture Benson has 
indicated that he will not put the plan 
Anto effect despite the action of Congress, 

POSTAL AND BOND INTEREST RATES 


Congress declined to increase postage 
Tates or interest rates on long-term Gov- 
ernment bonds but did increase rates 
On E and H series savings bonds to a 
Maximum interest of 414 percent, 

AIRPORT PROGRARL 


A $63 million matching Federal ald to 
States was approved this session for air- 
port improvements for the fiscal ycars of 
1960 and 1961. 

INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 


In this continuing struggle between 
the free world and the Communist bloc 
it is necessary for the United States to 
bolster the economic and military 
Strength of our Allies. 

This Congress established a new Inter- 
American Development Bank to finance 
Projects in Latin America. Congress 
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also boosted U.S. subscription to the 
World Bank. 

A foreign aid measure was approved 
which included $2.1 billion in military 
assistance and another approximately $1 
billion in economic assistance. 

THE NATIONAL DEDT 


Congress, at the request of President 
Eisenhower, raised the legal limit of the 
national debt to $295 billion. The na- 
tional debt in 1952, when President 
Eisenhower assumed office, was $265 bil- 
lion, or roughly 830 billion less than the 
present amount. 

HAWAII STATEHOOD 


A 50th State was born this session 
of Congress with the admission of Ha- 
wall. The borders of the United States 
now extend northward to within a few 
miles of Soviet Siberia and into the 
strategic Pacific. 

These are, I believe, the major ac- 
complishments of the Ist session of the 
86th Congress. There were, of course, 
some fields where Congress should have 
acted, but did not. I shall attempt to 
discuss them later, 


The National Neurological Research 
Foundation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, the 
Government Operations Subcommittee 
on Reorganization of International Or- 
ganizations is conducting an interna- 
tional health study. As chairman of 
the subcommittee I have been impressed 
again and again with the need for basic 
medical research, both in the United 
States and abroad. 

In my conversation with Premier 
Khrushchev last December my proposal 
for Soviet-American cooperation on new 
international medical research efforts 
struck a responsive chord in the Russian 
leader, 

Basic and coordinated medical re- 
search is the key to the prevention and 
the amelioration of many diseases that 
plague mankind. What sustained re- 
search has done for polio, I believe it can 
do for other dread diseases. 

This point was made in an editorial, 
“Let's Speed Cancer's Defeat,” which ap- 
peared in the Life magazine on June 6, 
1959. The editorial points out the need 
for both Government and private invest- 
ment in medical research, noting that 
“the administration which last year pro- 
posed a $10 million cut on all medical 
research, this year has proposed another 
cut in cancer research, to hold it to $75 
million.” 

In this field of nongovernmental re- 
search, the Life editorial says: 

Au medical research is obviously interre- 
lated. * „ Disenscs themselves may be in- 
terrelated. There is an obvious need for the 
many voluntary agencies to pool their drives 
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for a single fund for medical research alone, 
letting other drives, such as the United 
Funds, provide for patient care, therapy, and 
rehabilitation. 


Mr. President, I applaud Life for this 
emphasis on basic and coordinated re- 
search. In this connection I have 
learned recently of a new voluntary and 
nonendowed foundation which embodles 
this very principle. The National Neu- 
rological Research Foundation is devoted 
entirely to coordinated research on the 
diseases of the central nervous system 
multiple sclerosis, muscular dystrophy, 
Parkinson’s syndrome, cerebral palsy, 
epilepsy, and over 300 other interrelated 
disorders, Established 3 years ago 
by Mrs, Rodgers Denckla, the National 
Neurological Research Foundation stim- 
ulates fundamental research by provid- 
ing 5-year postdoctoral fellowships 
to selected scientists. 

The foundation, with headquarters at 
3255 N Street NW., Washington 7, D.C., 
is operated under the direction of an ad- 
visory committee of distinguished med- 
ical and lay leaders in the neurological 
world. 

In this vast country of ours we need a 
variety of fund-raising organizations, 
but I believe there is great merit in Life's 
suggestion for correcting the present 
“bewildering series of drives.” Life is. 
also right in focusing attention on the 
neglected area of basic medical research. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to insert in the Appendix of the 
Recorp the Life editorial referred to 
aboye. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From Life, June 6, 1959] 
LET'S SPEED CANCER'S DEFEAT 

The men closest to cancer research have 
now found enough leads to make them think 
that wholly new means for cancer cure and 
prevention are possible. They talk of find- 
ing a vaccine which may prevent cancer or 
a chemical which may cure. Since they 
have alrendy found a number of such things 
which work on animals—but: not on 
humans—they are tantalized by their 


progress. 

In view of this one might think that a 
nation—which proved, with the atomic 
bomb, that it could solve the supposedly 
impossible“ would be stepping up its can- 
cer research on all fronts, especially after 
the tragic end of John Foster Dulles. Yet 
the administration, which last year proposed 
a $10 million cut in all medical research, this 
year has proposed another cut in cancer re- 
search, to hold it to 875 million. 

By contrast with this sum, we taxpayers 
this years are spending $155 million on sgri- 
cultural rescarch, in effect putting the health 
of the barnyard ahead of the conquest of 
cancer. No comparison with the 840 billion 
going into defense to prevent a nuclear war 
is Justified in logic, but tha statistical fact 
that 40 million Amicricans now living will 
bave cancer, unless it is conquered, does 
represent a notional disaster comparabie to 
the more sudden devastation of a nuclear 
war. 

Fortunstely, the House has already in- 
creased the cancer sppropriation to $03 mil- 
lion. The Senate committee, which now has 
the bill, is talking of raising it to $110 mil- 
lion, the minimum which experts regard as 
indispensable. Here cre scme of the vital 
needs: 
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To, improve the procedures and methods of 
the intensive work now going on in chemo- 
therapy. This has alrendy yielded some 20 
compounds which temporarily inhibit various 
forms of cancer, e.g., the lives of leukemic 
children can now be prolonged for a year or 
more. 

To increase the study of viruses, which are 
now a chief suspect in cancer. A single virus 
has already been found which can cause 26 
different types of cancer in animals. Since 
one virus can cause so many, it raises the 
hope that a single vaccine could prevent 
them. A Salk-type vaccine has already been 
found which makes mice immune to a virus 
causing leukemia. 

To broaden the study of hormones, the in- 
ternal glandular secretions which control 
growth, reproduction, digestion, and the 
functioning of all the organs. Evidence links 
steroid harmones with the cause and progress 
ofcancer. “Imitation” hormones may be able 
to block the harmful effects of real hormones. 

To increase the supply of trained research- 
ers, clinics, research centers, new medical 
school facilities. Experience has proved that 
where Federal matching funds are offered, 
private funds will quickly flow to fill the 


gap. 

Something besides increased Federal aid 
also is needed. At present most medical re- 
search is dependent on the voluntary agen- 
cles which, month after month, stage a be- 
wildering series of drives, now for heart dis- 
ease, now for cancer, now for polio, now 
mental health, cerebral palsy, or muscular 
dystrophy. 

There are so many of these drives that 
the housewives who must do most of the 
door-to-door fund raising are beginning to 
Tevolt and so are the donors themselves. 
Furthermore, because so much of the funds 
raised is spent on fund raising (in some cases 
os much as 25 percent or more), on patient 
care, and on administration, a relatively small 
amount actually goes into the medical re- 
search which might render all these other 
expenditures unnecessary. For example, the 
National Foundation for Infantile Paralysis, 
most successful in history, spent most of 
$500 million on patients, only $34 million on 
research, Yet the payoff on the latter will 
soon save the huge former sum. 

All medical research is obviously interre- 
lated (Enders’ work on growing polio virus in 
live tissue led to Salk’s polio breakthrough; 
Salk's technique is being used in cancer). 

iscases themselyes may be interrelated. 
There is an obvious need for the many 
voluntary agencies to pool their drives for a 
single fund for medical research alone, let- 
ting other drives, such as the United Funds, 
provide for patient care, therapy, and reha- 
bilitation. The need is not to stifle the 
American genius for voluntary organization 
which De Tocqueville celebrated; the real 
need is to organize it better. The sooner this 
is done, and the sooner the full national 
responsibility for adequate medical research 
is recognized, the sooner the great break- 
throughs may come, in cancer and elsewhere. 


One-Hundredth Anniversary of Superior 
Court of Massachusetts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
RON. THOMAS J. LANE 
OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recoap, I 
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wish to include a resolution sponsored 
by Senator William X. Wall, of Law- 
rence, Mass.: 

SENATE RESOLUTION 593 


Resolutions extending the greetings of the 
general court upon the 100th anniversary 
of the Superior Court of Massachusetts 
Whereas it is a primary obligation ot the 

Commonweaith to provide tribunals whereby 

every man shall be afforded a remedy for all 

wrongs or injuries to his person, property, or 
good name and an opportunity for a fair and 
impartial hearing so that he may obtain jus- 
tice freely and without delay; and 

Whereas the general court in 1859 created 
the superior court more effectively to accom- 
plish these objectives; and 

Whereas by increased jurisdiction and 
power the superior court has become the 
great trial court of Massachusetts and ad- 
vancing with the ever-changing conditions of 
our society which has made substance and 
not form the basis of our jurisprudence: 

Therefore, be it 
Resolved, That the General Court of 

Massachusetts on the occasion of the cen- 

tennial of the superior court of the Common- 

wealth extend its sincere greetings and felici- 
tations to the chief justice and thé associate 
justices of the superior court and express the 
appreciation of the people of Massachusetts 
for a century of devotion to the best tradi- 
tions of equal justice under law; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That the secretary of the Com- 
monwealth transmit forthwith copies of 
these resolutions to the honorable the Jus- 
tices of the Superior Court of Massachusetts. 


Interim Report of the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations, House of Repre- 
sentatives, for the Ist Session, 86th 
Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ELIZABETH KEE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mrs. KEE. Mr. Speaker, I am pleased 
to present the following interim report 
on the activities of the Committee on 
Government Operations in the first 9 
months of the 86th Congress: 

INTERIM REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON GOV- 

ERNMENT OPERATIONS, House OF REPRE- 

SENTATIVES, FOR THE Ist SESSION, BOrn 


CONGRESS 
Jurisdiction 

The jurisdiction and duties of the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations are set 
forth in rule XI(8) of the House of Rep- 
resentatives aa follows: 

All proposed legislation, messages, — 
tions, memorials, and other matters relating 
to * * (a)] budget and accounting meas- 
ures, other than appropriations, and (b) re- 
organizations in the exccutive branch of the 
Government shall be referred to the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations. 

The Committee on Government Operations 
shall have the duty of (1) receiving and ex- 
amining reports of the Comptroller General 
of the United States and of submitting such 
recommendations to the House as it decms 
nocessary or desirable in connection with 
the subject matter of such reports; (2) 
studying the opcration of Government. ac- 
tivities at all levels with a view to deter- 
mining its economy and efliclency; (3) eval- 
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uating the effects of laws enacted to reor- 
ganize the legislative and executive branches 
of the Government; (4) studying intergov- 
ernmental relationships between the United 
States and the States and municipalities and 
between the United States and international 
organizations of which the United States is 
a member. 
Organization 

In order to perform its functions and to 
carry out its duties as fully and as efec- 
tively ss possible, the committee, under the 
leadership of its chairman, the Honorable 
WI LIAN L. Dawson, of Illinois, at the be- 
ginning of the 86th Congress, established 
five regular subcommittees, which among 
them cover the entire field of executive ex- 
penditures. The names and chairmen of 
these subcommittees are as follows: 

Executive and Legislative Reorganization 
Subcommittee, Hon. WILIA L, Dawson, 


chairman, ~- 

Military Operations Subcommittee, Hon. 
Cuer Horw, chairman. 

Government Activities Subcommittee, Hon. 
Jack Brooxs, chairman, 

Intergovernmental Relations Subcommit- 
tee, Hon. L. H. Fouwram, chairman, 

Foreign Operations and Monetary Affairs 
Subcommittee, Hon, PORTER Harpy, JR. 
chairman, 

In addition, two special subcommittees 
were organized to handle special probloms. 
The first two Usted are continuing their 
studies, and the last completed its work early 
In the session. 

Special Donable Property Subcommittee, 
Hon. JoHN W. McCormack, chairman. 

Special Government Information Subcom- 
mittee, Hon. Jonn E. Moss, chairman, 

Special Subcommittee on the Reno Inter- 
state Highway, Hon, JOHN A. BLATNIK, 
chairman, 


Investigative reports 


During the 1st session of the 86th Congress 
the Committee on Government Operations 
approved and submitted to the Congress 12 
reports of an investigative nature. In addi- 
tion, one committee print consisting of a staff 
study was published. At the close of the 
first session a considerable number of re- 
ports and Investigations were under prepara- 
tion. These will be considered by the sub- 
committees and the full committee early in 
the second session. A number of hearings 
have been programed for the recess between 
sessions. 

For convenience, the published reports and 
the committee prints are listed here with 
the name of the originating subcommittee. 
A more detailed discussion of the material 
will be found below in the breakdown of 
the committee's activities by subcommittee: 

First report (H. Rept. No. 228): "Results 
From Recommendations Made During 85th 
Congress in Reports of Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations.” (Full committee, Con- 
gressman WILAAM L. Dawson, chairman.) 
(Minority views.) 

Second report (H. Rept. No. 234): “Avalla- 
bility of Information From Federal Depart- 
ments and Agencies (Alr Force Refusal to the 
General Accounting Omce).“ (Special Gov- 
ernment Information Subcommittee, Con- 
gressman Joun E, Moss, chairman.) (Mi- 
nority views.) 

Third report (H. Rept. No. 292): “Reno- 
Sparks-Verdl Interstate Highway (Bureau of 
Public Roads, Department of Commerce).“ 
(Special Subcommittee on the Reno Inter- 
state Highway, Congressman Joun A. BLAT- 
NIK, chairman,) 

Fourth report (H. Rept. No. 293) : “Whether 
Reservoir Lands Should Be Acquired by Ex- 
change of Timber Lands,” (Executive and 


Legisiative Reorganization Subcommittee, 


Congressman Wit1am L. Dawson, chair- 
man.) 

Fifth report (H. Rept. No. 300): “Civil 
Defense in Western Europe and the Soviet 
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Union (Military Operations Subcommit- 
tee, Congressman Cuer Houtrretp, chairman.) 
Sixth report (H. Rept. No, 525): “Kings 
Ordnance: Plant (Party Line Fence).“ 
(Executive ‘and Legislative Reorganization 
Subcommittee, Congressman. WILLIAM IL. 
Dawson, chalrman.) e 
Seventh report (H. Rept. No. 546: “U.S. 
Aid Operation in Laos. (Foreign Operations 
and Monetary Affairs Subcommittee, Con- 
gressman Porter Hanoy, Ja, chairman.) 
Eighth report (H, Rept. No. 674): III 
4 Supply Management (Single Manager 
Eencles)."" (Military Operations Subcom- 
mittee, Congressman Cier HOLIFIELD, chalr- 
man.) 
path report (H, Rept. No. 684): “Disposal 
8 of Government-Owned Nickel] Plant 
8 Nicaro, Cuba.“ (Government Activities 
ubcommittee. Congressman Jack BROOKS, 
chairman.) (Minority views.) 
Tenth report (H. Rept. No, 1112): „II- 
Bs Air Transportation (Executlye Action in 
*sponse to Committee Recommendations) .” 
(Military Operations Subcommittee, Con- 
Bressman Caer Holst n, chairman.) 
Eleventh report (H. Rept. No, 1121): Or- 
Fanteation and Management of Missile Pro- 
8 (Miltary Operations Subcommit- 
, Congressman Cnet Howrey, chairman.) 
anes report (H. Rept. No. 1197): “Avail- 
D ty of Information from Federal Depart- 
‘cs und Agencies (Progress of Study, 
Ug. 1958-July 1959) (Special Govern- 
ment information Subcommittee, Congress- 
— Ge E. Moss, chairman.) (Minority 
Committce print 


Notes on the Jurisdiction of the House 
ittee on Government Operations. 


Legislation 


The legislative jurisdiction of the Com- 
p on Government Operations encom- 
3 & wide range of very important govern- 
iai tal operation, It includes all matters re- 

ng to budgeting and accounting meas- 

= Other than appropriations and all mat- 
tive 8 to reorganizations in the execu- 
er anch of the Government. In addition, 
perty disposals and matters relating to 
abe eral property and administrative services 
— Robart to the committee. The com- 
Studied a large number of legislative 


Proposals and reported 14 favorably to the 


thee These are discussed more fully under 
subcommittee breakdown below, but 
Ae reported are listed here for conven- 
whieh With the name of the subcommittee 
HR intially considered them: ; 
ong 768, to amend section 6 of the act 
uly 16, 1914, relating to penalties for the 
of Government-owned vehicles for other 
lative oal purposes, (Executive and Legis- 
ER Reorganization Subcommittee.) 
ary 1321, to amend Reorganization Plan 
. Of 1953, (Executive and Legislative 
House tion Subcommittee.) (Passed 
dent. as S. 144 and wis vetoed by the Presi- 
AR House falled to override veto.) 
Gan 2303, to direct the Administrator of 
Mobi Serylees to convey to the city of 
of the: Aa., all the right, title, and interest 
Go e United States in and to certain land. 
ne ee Activitics Subcommittee.) 
» $722, to amend the Federal Property 
te dense Services Act of 1949 to 
ons of surplus property to vol- 
F 
Su Rees: (Sp ble Property 
= 5140, to further amend the Reorgan- 
n 1 Rei of 1949, as umended, so that such 
mit apply to reorganization plans trans- 
7 t to the Congress at any time in con- 
salen — 5 the provisions of the act. (Ex- 
oi tte} Legislative Reorganization Sub- 
5190, to Increase the maximum rates 


ot 
Der diem allowance for employces of the 
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Government traveling on official business, 
and for other purposes. (Executive and 
Legislative Reorganization Subcommittee.) 

H.R. 6263, to amend the Employment Act 
of 1946 to provide for its more effective ad- 
ministration, and to bring to bear an in- 
formed public opinion upon price and wage 
increases which threaten economic stability. 
(Executive and Legislative’ Reorganization 
Subcommittee.) 

H.R. 6904, to establish an Advisory Com- 
mission on Intergovernmental Relations. 
(Intergovernmental Relations Subcommit- 
tee.) 

H.R. 7062, to provide for payment of an- 
nuities to widows and dependent children of 
Comptroliers General. (Special Donable 
Property Subcommittee.) (Public Law 8&6- 
87.) a ` 

H.R. 7465, for the éstablishment of a Com- 
mission on Metropolitan Problems and Ur- 
ban Development. (Executive and Legisla- 
tive Reorganization Subcommittee.) 

HR. 7681, to enact the provisions of Re- 
organization Plan No. 1 of 1959 with certain 
amendments. (Executive and Legislative Re- 
organization Subcommittee.) 

House Resolution 295, to disapprove Re- 
organization Plan No. 1 of 1959. (Executive 
and Legislative Reorganization Subcommit- 
tee.) (Adopted July 7. 1959.) _ 

S. 900, to amend section 204(b) of the 
Federal Property and Administrative Services 
Act of 1949 to extend the authority of the 
Administrator of General Services to pay 
direct expenses in connection with the utili- 
zation of excess real property and related 
personalty, and for other purposes. (Gov- 
ernment Activities Subcommittee.) (Public 
Law 86-215.) 

S. 902, to provide for the receipt and dis- 
bursement of funds, and for continuation 
of accounts when there Is a vacancy in the 
office of the disbursing officer for the Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, and for other pur- 
poses, (Government Activities Subcommit- 
tee.) (Public Law 86-31.) 

Reorganization plan 

Only one reorganization plan was trans- 
mtis to the 86th Congress by the President 
during the Ist session. This, Reorganiza- 
tion Plan No. 1 of 1959, was designed to 
transfer certain functions in connection with 
forest exchanges and with mineral materials 
in national forest land from the Secretary 
of the Interior to the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture. The committee held a hearing on the 
plan and favorably a resolution of 
disapproval (H. Res. 295) which was adopted 
by the House on July 7, 1959. The basic 
the plan was that {t did not 
afford adequate protection to the public’s 
interest. in the minerals situated on forest 
lands to be dis of in the exchanges by 
the United States. In place of the plan the 
committee reported favorably H.R. 7681 
which will accomplish most of the objectives 
desired by the President but at the same 
time preserve the responsibilities of the Sec- 
retary of the with respect to min- 
erals in the forest lands, This bül was 

by the House on September 2, 1959, 
and is now before the Senate. 
Committee action on reports of the Comp- 
troller General 


ports of the Comptroller General received by 
the committee are studied and analyzed by 
the staff and referred to the subcommittce 
of this committee to which has been assigned 
general jurisdiction over the subject matter 
involved. 
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During the first session a total of 111 re- 
ports of the Comptroller General have been 
received by this committee. After prelimi- 
nary staff study, these reports were referred 


bn subcommittees of this committee, as fol- 
WS: 


Military Operations Subcommittee_..... 49 
Government Activities Subcommittee.. 28 
Foreign Operations and Monetary Af- 

fairs Subcommitte 
Inter-Governmental Relations Subcom- 
Executive and Legislative rganiza- 

tion heat ceil eta eee 


Periodic reports are receiyed from the sub- 
committees on the action taken with respect 
to individual reports, and monthly reports 
are made to the chairman on the status of 
all reports received. During the session, the 
subcommittees used the reports to further 
specific investigations and reviews. In some 
case, additional information concerning the 
findings and recommendations of the Comp- 
troller General was requested and received 
from the administrative agency involved, as 
well as from the General Accounting. Office, 
In another section of the committee's annual 
report dealing with the activities of the vari- 
ous subcommittees more specific informa- 
tion on the action taken on these reports 
is included. 7 7 

The committee maintains complete files 
of all the Comptroller General’s reports ro- 
ceived, and a record is kept showing the 
subcommittee to which referred, the date of 
Teferral and the action taken. All the re- 
ports received during the session will be re- 
viewed by the committee in the light of ad- 
ditional information obtainéd and action 
taken by the subcommittees and determina- 
tion will be made whether specific recom- 
mendations to the House are necessary or 
desirable under rule XI. 


Subcommittee breakdown 


Following is a more detailed description 
of the committee's activities arranged ac- 
cording to the subcommittees primarily 
Interested in the subject matter involved. 
At the chairman's request, the subcommit- 
tee reports were prepared in accordance with 
the following outline: 

Outline for Annual Subcommittee Reports 
. I. Investigations: 

(a) List investigative reports issued with 
name of reports, date issued and a summary 
of each. 

(b) List and describe other investigations 
not resulting in a formal report. 

(c) Gtve money savings or recoveries as 
a result of any investigations, together with 
the estimated dollar amount of each. 

(d) List and describe any other remedial 
measures taken and any nonmonetary bene- 
fits attained as a result of investigation. 

(e) The number of days hearings were 
held. 

II. Leglslation: s 

(a) Total number of measures referred to 
the subcommittee. 

(b) Reports issued with title, date, and 
su of each, and description of subse- 
quent legislative action on reported meas- 
ures. 


(c) Number of days of hearings held. 

III. Reports received such as notice of 
negotiated sales, General Accounting Office 
audit reports, and similar matters considered 
which are not legislation: 

(a) Number of each recetyed. 

(b) Wherever action has been taken, 
name the report acted on, hearings held, if 
any, describe the action taken, and the re- 
sulting monetary and nonmonetary benefits. 

IV. Prior activities of the subcommittee 
of current or continuing interest: 

(a) The cumulative money savings or ro- 
coveries from such prior activities, naming 
them. 
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(b) Other action, executive or ọtherwise, 
taken on such prior activities resulting in 
some affirmative benefit. 

2 V. Projected program for the remainder of 
the 86th Congress. 


EXECUTIVE AND LEGISLATIVE REORGANIZATION 
SUBCOMMITTEE, HON. WILLIAM L. DAWSON, 
CHAIRMAN 

I, Investigations 

(a) Reports issued: 

1. “Whether Reservoir Lands Should be 
Acquired By Exchange Of Timberlands.” 
House Report No. 293. Issued April 23, 1959. 

This report stemmed from hearings con- 
ducted in the 85th Congress concerning the 
reservoir land acquisition policies of the 
Corps of Engineers and the Department of 
the Army: One of the questions raised dur- 
ing the hearings concerned efforts of the 
lumber industry to have Government forest 
lands conveyed to private companies in ex- 
change for their private forest linds ac- 
quired by the Government for reservoir 
projects. The committee concluded, on the 
basis of reports from the Departments of 
the Army, Interior, and Agriculture opposing 
such exchanges, and on the basis of the 
committee's own studies, that such ex- 
changes would be contrary to the public in- 
terest and overall economy and efficiency, 
and that the payment of money compensa- 
tion should continue as the method of ac- 
quiring private timber lands for reservoir 
projects, as is the case in acquisition of other 
types of land. 

It is not feasible to estimate the monetary 
savings resulting from this report. However, 
the conclusions of this report will greatly 
benefit the Nation in protecting the water- 
sheds and the resources of the public lands 
and national forests against depredation and 
exploitation of America's timber, minerals, 
grazing, wildlife, and recreation resources, 
as well as the sustained yield forest indus- 
tries that are now dependent upon the Fed- 
eral forest lands, 

2. “Kings Mill Ordnance Plant (Party Line 
Fence).” House Report No. 625. Issued 
June 10, 1959. 

This report presented the frustrating ef- 
forts on the part of a small farmer in Ohio 
to replace a broken-down woven wire fence 
between his property and that of the ad- 
joining ordnance plants, and the alleged 
failure of the Ordnance Department to co- 
operate by bearing its share of the cost. 
The Ordnance Departments principal 
reason for not constructing the fence 
was that the property was being declared 
excess and it was no longer responsible for 
the care and maintenance of the property. 
Investigation disclosed that the holding 
agency still retains custody and account- 
ability for excess and surplus real property 
and Is expected to perform the physical care, 
handing, protection, maintenance and re- 
palr, pending transfer to a Fedcral agency or 
disposal. - 

The Ordnance Department confirmed the 
inequity and remedied the situation by 
erecting its portion of the party fence. 

3. “Federal Real and Personal Property 
Inventory Report (civilian and military} of 
the U.S. Government Covering Its Prop- 
erties Located in Continental United States, 
in the Territories, and Oyerseas as of June 
30. 1953." 

“The Federal Real and Personal Property 
Inventory Report as of June 30, 1958,” was 
issued in December of 1953 as a commnmttee 
Print. It presented the committee's annual 
compilation of real and personal assets of 
the Federal Government. 

(b) Investigations not resulting in a 
formal report: 

1. Impertation of foreign excess property: 
An investigation was begun and hearings 
were held on the new regulations issued by 
the Department of Commerce on the impor- 
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tation of foreign excess property. A number 
of complaints had been received by the sub- 
committee that small businessmen in the 
importing field were not being treated fairly. 
The investigation is continuing and further 
hearings may be held. 

2. Water resources development—Colum- 
bia River Basin: Hearings were begun con- 
cerning complaints by many organizations in 
the Pacific Northwest that the report of the 
Corps of Engineers on the Columbia River 
Basin disregarded requirements of law to pro- 
vide plans for comprehensive and coordi- 
nated development of the Columbia River 
Basin. The hearing began on August 13, 
1959, and preliminary information was ob- 
tained. The hearing was recessed but has 
not been concluded. 

3. Budget and accounting procedures of 
the Federal Government: The subcommit- 
tee Is making a continuing investigation and 
study of the budget and accounting pro- 
cedures of the Federal Government, includ- 
ing the joint program to improve account- 
ing in the Federal Government, : 

4. Administrative organization, procedure, 
and practice: The study of administrative 
organization, procedure, and practice is con- 
tinuing with an analysis being made of re- 
plies from agencies to the committee's 
questionnaire. s 

(c) Monetary savings or recoveries as a 
result of Investigation. Undetermined. 

(d) Other remedial mensures taken and 
nonmonctary benefits. Included in I(a) 
above. 

(e) Days of hearings held. Three days of 
formal hearings were heid during this 
session. ö 

II. Legislation 

(a) Number of measures referred to the 
subcommittee: Eighty-four legislative meas- 
ures were referred to the subcommittee. 

(b) Reports issued: 

1. House Report No. 235, H.R. 1321, amend- 
ing Reorganization Plan No. 2 of 1953, March 
20, 1959: The report indicated that the bill 
would restore to the Administrator of the 
Rural Electrification Administration the au- 
thority to approve or disapprove loans, with- 
out the supervision or direction of or any 
other control by the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture; and to reestablish in the REA the func- 
tions vested in the agency by the 1936 act. 
The committee based its approval on the 
fact that “legislation is now required to at- 
tain the nonpolitical Independence with 
which Congress intended the Administrator 
to act, and to reinstate the powers which 
Congress intended the Administrator to ex- 
ercise.” 

The bill was passed by the House and Sen- 
ate and vetoed by the President. The veto 
Was sustained. 

2. House Report No. 367, H.R. 5149, further 
amending Reorganization Act of 1949, May 
18, 1959: The report indicated that the bill 
would amend the Reorganization Act of 1949 
to extend the authority granted the Presl- 
dent to transmit reorganization plans to the 
Congress for 2 more years, The cbmmittee 
stated that “although very few reorganiza- 
tion plans under the act have been proposed 
by the President in recent years, the act has, 
when utilized, proved to be a uneful tool in 
effecting reorganizations in the exccutive 
departments and agencies.” 

The bill was passed by the House, but no 
action was taken by the Senate. 

3. House Report No, 539, H.R. 6263, amend- 
ing the Employment Act of 1946, June 12, 
1959: The report indicated that the bill 
would amend the Employment Act in two 
major respects: (a) By declaring it to be the 
sense of Congress that the President should 
give due effect to certain provisions of the 
act which are referred to and in some casos 
made more precise; and (b) by requiring the 
President oF nny agency he designates to 
hold pubile hearings on certain price and 
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wage increases, impending or in effect. The 
committee felt that in carrying out the pol- 
icies of the Employment Act the President 
and the Council of Economic Adyisera had 
not been giving sufficient attention to all of 
its provisions. The committee believed also 
that the Federal Government should take 
appropriate steps to discourage price in- 
creases which would affect national eco- 
nomic stability. The public hearings pro- 
posed would be a practical approach to a 
serious problem. They would assist in mo- 
bilizing public opinion against: unjustified 
price increases and thereby help prevent oF 
reduce them. 

The bill was reported to the House and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Rules, No fur- 
ther action has been taken to date, 

4. House Report No; 588, House Resolu- 
tion 295, disapproving Reorganization Plan 
No, 1 of 1959, June 26, 1959: Reorganization 
Plan No. 1 of 1959 was transmitted by the 
President to Congress on May 12, 1939. 
Under the Reorganization Act of 1949, there 
is no provision whereby Congress can modify 
the plan except by legislation, and the plan 
would become automatically effective unless 
within 60 days either House of Congress 
disapproved the plan. 

The plan would have transferred to th® 
Agriculture Department all the functions of 
the Secretary of the Interior in making €x- 
changes of public national forest lands or 
private lands, as well as sales of such lands 
and also certain mineral materials in gc, 
quired national forest lands. As a result of 
hearings on the pian, the committee recom? 
mended, and the House adopted, House Reso- 
lution 295 to disapprove the plan because it 
failed to provide for the protection and con- 
servation of valuable minerals owned by thë 
United States; because it would create con- 
fusion in adjudicating the validity of mining 
claims on national forest land; because the 
language of the plan was ambiguous as 0 
what mineral materials would be involved in 
dispositions from acquired national forest 
lands; and because it vested unlimited 
cretion in the Secretary of Agriculture © 
delegate authority without safeguards con- 
cerning public notice and opportunity for 
public commont as previously required bY 
Congress, 

5. House Report No. 633, H.R. 7681, en“ 
acting provisions of Reorganization Plan No. 
1. of 1959, with certain amendments, Juli 
3, 1959: Since some features of the Reore 
gation Plan would achieve several useful 
purposes, the Committee, on July 3, 1959. 
issued House Report No. 633, recommen : 
adoption of H.R. 7631 which would enact th 
beneficial features of the plan, together W! 
several amendments designed to safeg 
the public interest by insuring that the ark 
retary of the Interior would continue = 
exorcise functions with respect to min 
on the national forest lands; that the Seen, 
tary ot Agriculture would not assume — 
function of determining or adjudicating re 
validity of mining claims which conflict 85 x 
forest oxchange or sale applications, that t 22 
Secretary of Agriculture would not u 
the Materials Act dispose of minerals sub) ‘4 
to the mineral lensing or mining laws; 55 
that would omit the unlimited power of de 
gation found objectionable in the plan 
submitted. per 

HR. 7681 paseed the House on Septem ne 
2, 1959, but no action was taken by 
Senate. 

6, House Report No. 623, H.R. 5196, 16. 
crenaing per diem travel allowances, Jul fi 
1959: The report pointed out that the 5 
would amend the Travel Expense Act age 
1040 to incrense the maximum per dicm per 
lowance from the present $12 to $15 Nes 
day; increase the milenge rute for me 
cycles from to 7 conta per mile and 
autos and alreraft from 10 to 12 cents Ke 
mule; and provide reimbursement for 
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ing fees, The committee concluded from 
the evidence before it that there had been 
a suficient increase in. cost of travel since 
the act was last amended in 1955 to war- 
rant the higher ceilings. proposed. 

The bill passed the House but no action 
Was taken in the Senate. 

: 7. House Report No. 889, H.R, 766, penalty 
tne use of Government vehicles, August 12, 
59: The report stated that the bill would 
2 the existing fixed statutory penalty 
or the unauthorized use of Government- 
Owned yehicles to give discretion to the 
of departments and agencies in fix- 
the disciplinary action In any given 
+ The committee stated: “It Is sound 
75 trative practice to handle such cases 
n their merits and to permit the depart- 
55 hend or his representative to give con- 
deration to all such factors as the length 
and quality of service of the officer or em- 
Ployee involved before fixing the penalty: 
PR bill was placed on the consent calen- 
til but passed over without prejudice un- 
the next session. 

8. House Report No, 940, HR. 7465, creat- 
— * on on Metropolitan Problems 
The Urban Development, August 18, 1959: 

Purpose of the legislation is to create a 

on to “study and Investigate the 
Problems of municipalities and metropoli- 
expansion, with special reference to the 

— in terms of adequate governmental 
ctures, to establish sound revenue poli- 

5 Telated to State and National revenue 

es, and to determine the services which 
governmental structures should pro- 

It shall also study existing and de- 

efforts to cope with municipal and 
tan problems including Federal 
and programs and any need for im- 
tés ea OR thereof.” The commit- 
Nation: convinced “that the problems of the 
$ cities and metropolitan areas have 
een? such magnitude that a temporary 
sivo eee to make a comprehen- 
tory," y and propose solutions is manda- 


Vide, 


me 
Policies 


ies) bill was reported but no action was 
ter ue the House, 
ys of hearings: Thirteen days of 
Feni 5 were held. o * 
n reports received such as notice of nego- 


t 
— sales, General Accounting Office 
cred reports, and similar matters consid- 
la Which are not legislation 
) Sumber of ench received: 
vy the reports on audits and reviews made 
ceived 8 Accounting Office were re- 
-9y the subcommittee. All these re- 
Were reviewed and analyzed by the 
ings’ ede specific actions taken on the find- 
Ported are shown below: 
oe Action taken. 
cen mi of the Alexander Hamilton Bl- 
found to Commission: This report was 
consider Contain no findings which require 
ther aioe by the Congress, and no fur- 
8 mmittee action will be taken 


2. Aug 
This fannt of the Federal prison industries: 
Which Port was found to contain no findings 
and na tt uire consideration by the Congress, 
en ENE subcommittee action will be 
3. 8 
Corps of ot revolving fund operations, 
that Gag ences: The staff ascertained 


agen 
the Se have been adopted. While 
that w recommendations ore not such 
tion, ec require specific committee ac- 
er for entire roport will be studied fur- 
ns of ae oe relevancy to other opera- 
re 8 Corps of Engineers which are 
4. PYA cnt review by the subcommittee. 
tration: 1 Rural Mectrification Adminis- 
Teport 3 findings and disclosures in this 
Work of the reviewed in the light of previous 
eh ee 8 committee in the rural electri- 
Ca, and in the ght of legislation 


recommendations calling for. 
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which was then pending. No further action 
of the committee was considered necessary 
or desirable in connection with the specific 
matters reported. 

5. Review of management controls of the 
District of Columbia government: Confer- 
ences were held between committee staff and 
officials of the District of Columbia govern- 
ment to ascertain progress of corrective ac- 
tions to deficiencies reported by GAO. In 
most cases the corrective action entails con- 
version from existing accounting system to 
a cost or accrual basis, and considerable 
time will be involved in effecting the change. 
Status reports have been received and the 
work appears to be progressing satisfactorily. 
Staff followup will be undertaken periodi- 
cally. 

6. Short form report on audit of Columbia 
River power system: This report was re- 
viewed by the staff in relation to similar 
problems disclosed in the audit report on 
Central Valley Basin program submitted 
during the 85th Congress. The Secretary of 
the Interior was requested to advise on any 
progress in correcting the deficiencies re- 
ported. Conferences were held with GAO of- 
ficials on the overall progress being made. 
Information was received that GAO is now 
conducting a current review of the program, 
and that report thereon will be submit 
goon. Further committee action is deferred 

nding receipt of the current report. 

Peg. Audit of 1 — Tennessee Valley Authority 
for fiscal year 1958: The findings and recom- 
mendations were reviewed in the light of the 
provisions of H.R. 3560, and TVA was also 
requested to comment on GAO findings and 
to inform the committee of progress being 
made to resolve difficulties encountered in 
connection with defective turbogenerators 
purchased from Westinghouse, The reply 
has been studied in the light of the report 
and the new legislation. Staff followup will 
continue in connection with the reported de- 
ficiencies, but further specific action is de- 
ferred pending receipt of GAO's report for 
the current year's operations of TVA. 

8. Review of spoll disposal activities, Corps 
of Engineers (civil functions): The De- 
partment of Defense has been requested to 
comment on the findings of GAO in this re- 
port. Further committee action will be held 
in abeyance pending receipt of reply to the 
committee request. r 
IV. Prior activitics of the Subcommittee 

of Current or Continuing Interest 


No items, 

v. Projected program for the remainder of 
the 86th Congress 
Bills not yet acted upon are being 
55 tor 8 in the second session 
including major legislation involving amend- 
ments to the Covent 3 
~ ents in lieu o: es; 

eae heise e ures; creation of new 


(b) The investigation into the importa- 
tion of foreign excess property Is continuing, 
with the probability that further hearings 
will be held and new legislation developed. 
study ot the Corps of Engineers 
report on the Columbia River Basin is con- 
tinuing and preparations are being made for 
further hearings. 

(d) The study of administrative organiza- 
tion, procedure, and practice is continuing 
and a report is being prepared for approval 
by the subcommittee. 

(e) The compilation of the annual inven- 
tory has begun and the report should be 
itaued in December of 1959. 

(t) The audit reports referred to the sub- 
committee are being studied snd recommen- 
dations for further action are being prepared. 

(g) The analysis of Hoover Commission 
recommendations is being continued for pos- 
gible recommendations of savings to the de- 
partments. 
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(h) A review of actions taken by the de- 
partments on recommendations in current or 
prior reports will be continued and followed. 
MILITARY OPERATIONS „ HON, 
CHET HOLIFIELD, CHAIRMAN 
I. Investigations 

(a) Reports issued: 

1. “Organization and Management of Mis- 
sile Programs,” 11th report by the Committee 
on Government Operations, House Report No. 
1121, September 2, 1959 (156 pages). 

This report presents for the first time in a 
public document a comprehensive and sys- 
tematic account of the major missile pro- 
grams in the United States. It examines the 
Department of Defense agencies and organi- 
vations for top-level direction of the missile 
programs, the field agencies and operations 
of the three military departments in this 
area, and procurement and management 
methods. 

The report gives particular attention. to 
the background of the Air Force ballistic 
missile programs and the role of the Ramo- 
Wooldridge Corp. and Space Technol- 
ogy Laboratories, Inc., as technical man- 
agers of these programs for the Air Force. 

Other matters considered are missile costs 
and reliability, air defense problems, mili- 
tary-Civilian space relationships, and mille 
tary service roles and missions. 

The subcommittee concludes that the 
Army and Air Force have no uniquely dif- 
ferent role in regard to strategic missiles, and 
that for efficient and economical weapon 
development, production and deployment 
in the future, that the two military services 
should be merged. The President is asked to 
direct the appropriate authorities to under- 
take preparatory studies, In the case of the 
Ramo-Wooldridge and Space Technology 
Laboratories enterprises, the report recom- 
mends that if the Alr Force is to retain a 

vate corporation for technical manage- 
ment functions, the company should be con- 
verted into a nonprofit institution. 

2. “Military Air Transportation (Executive 
Action in Response to Committee Recom- 
mendations) ," 10th report by the Committee 
on Government Operations, House Report 
No. 1112, September 1, 1959 (29 pages). 

This is the second report of the Military. 
Operations Subcommittee on military air 
transportation and related civilian reserve 
support. It gives an account of recent de- 
velopments in this field and action taken in 
response to the committee recommendations 
contained in the first report (H. Rept. No. 
2011, 85th Cong., 2d sess.). 

This report points out that during the 
year since these recommendations were 
drafted there have been encouraging signs of 
responsive action in the Department of De- 
fense, the interested civil agencies, and the 
Congress. Further, the subcommittee’s in- 
vestigations, hearings, and report have had 
a healthy influence in clearing up many mis- 
conceptions about the Military Air 
Service (MATS) and have helped lay a solid 
foundation of fact and judgment for a na- 
tional reappraisal of military-civil roles and 
relationships in air transportation. 

Except for the observations made in the 
course of this report, the subcommittee 
presents no new recommendations. It be- 
lieves that the recommendations made in the 
first report still are basically valid. 

3. “Military Supply Management (Single 
Manager Agencies),” eighth report by the 
Committee on Government Operations, 
House Report No, 674, July 15, 1959 (49 
pages). 

The report contains the first systematic 
account of the single manager program es- 
tablished in 1956 in the Department of De- 
fense and the progress made under the plan, 
which makes a single agency in one mili- 
tary department responsible for the procures 
ment, inventory management, stock fund 
maintenance, warehousing, and distribution 
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functions for all military departments in a 
given commodity area. The agency is es- 
tablished by the “single manager,” who is 
the Secretary of the military department 
with the predominant interest in the com- 
modity area. 

‘The report presents recommendations with 
the objective of deriving the greatest possi- 


ble savings from the single manager pro- 


gram as it exists and as it can be strength- 
ened. The Department of Defense is asked 
to explore new ideas along similar lines, or 
by the addition of new policies, including the 
use of the General Services Administration 
in procurement and distribution of com- 
mon supply items. 

4. “Civil Defense in Western Europe and 
the Soviet Union,” fifth report by the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations, House 
Report No. 300, April 27, 1959 (109 pages). 

This la the fifth civil defense report pre- 
pared by the subcommittee in the course of 
its continuing study and investigation of 
civil defense matters during the past 4 years. 
It brings together for the first time in a 
public document a systematic account of 
civil defense activities of eight NATO allies 
(Great Britain, France, Germany, Denmark, 
Norway, the Netherlands, Belgium, and 
Italy), two neutrals (Sweden and Switzer- 
land), and the Soviet Union as a great con- 
tending power. 5 

The report also discusses the strategic 
implications of civil defense, including ques- 
tions of deterrent capabilities, survival after 
attack, and the considerable effect of the 
civil defense measures which have been un- 
dertaken in the Soviet Union. 

(b) Investigations not resulting in a formal 
report: 

1. Wasteful operation of test aircraft by 
the Air Force: The staff investigated the use 
of engine-test YC-121F aircraft, on which 
tests were completed, for administrative air- 
craft purposes by the Air Materiel Command, 
when allegations were made that this use 
entailed grossly excessive maintenance and 
operating costs. 

The Air Force decided to withdraw these 
costly aircraft from inventory following the 


staf! inquiry. The estimated money savings 


are listed in I.c.1. below. 

2. Surplus property disposal: The staff has 
continuously scrutinized military surplus 
disposal actions, investigating more closely 
those which indicated dissipation of valua- 
ble Government resources. From time to 
time the fleld agencies of the General Ac- 
counting Office are utilized to assist in check- 
ing disposal actions. A report was received 
from the General Accounting Office on dis- 
posal of a large quantity of common supply 
items at the Naval Supply Center, Oakland, 


3. Military clothing procurement: Follow- 
ing its investigations and reports in this 
area, the subcommittee staff has received and 
investigated, from time to time, complaints 
of irregularities in contract awards. In ac- 
cord with a recommendation in House Report 
No. 1168 (85th Cong., ist sess.), the General 
Accounting Office was requested to review the 
operations of the Military Clothing & Textile 
Supply Agency. This report finally was com- 
pleted and incorporatctl into the larger scope 
of the Military Supply Management investi- 
gation (see I(a)3 above). 

4. Petroleum storage contract award: The 
staff investigated the award of a long-term 
construction and storage contract by the Mil- 
tary Petroleum Supply Agency. The ques- 
tion of the validity and propriety of an award 
on the basis of a bid for a 20-year period was 
presented to the Comptroller General, who 
decided in favor of the successful bidder. 
3 reported on this matter 

use Report No. 674, “Military Supply 
Management,” and also brought it to the 
attention of the chairman of the House 
Armed Services Committee. which is responsi- 
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7 
ble for the authorizing legislation for long- 
term contracts of this kind. 

Two Members of Congress who were inter- 
ested in this matter received oral and written 
information from the staff. 

5. Military-civil programs for airfilght 
safety: The staff has reviewed developments 
in alr traffic control, following the establish- 
ment of the new Federal Aviation Agency, 
with respect to military-civil relationships 
and cooperation in this area. In view of the 
complex administrative problems involved 
and the importance of efficient alr traffic 
management, this inquiry will be continued 
(see part V below). 

6. Alr Force procurement in Alaska: The 
staff investigated several complaints alleging 
irregularities in contract awards or alleged 
lack of competition due to sole-source pro- 
curement by the Air Force. The Members 
expressing interest in these matters were 
duly advised of the results of the investiga- 
tions. 

7. Withdrawal of request for proposal after 
negotiation with initial low bidder by Ord- 
nance Tank Automotive Command: The staff 
investigated a complaint alleging irregular- 
ities, which wase submitted by a Member of 
Congress through Chairman Dawson. The 
results of the inquiry were transmitted to the 
Member under dates of March 31 and April 
29, 1959. ; 

8. Alleged favoritism and preferential treat- 
ment in licensing import of excess military 
Property: The staff investigated allegations 
concerning the actions of officials in the Of- 
fice of Foreign Excess Property, Department 
of Commerce. The complaint was recelved 
directly from an unsuccessful applicant for 
a license to Import Army surplus tires bought 
in Italy and from a Member of the Senate. 
The office named was the subject of investi- 
gation by Chairman Dawson's subcommittee, 
as reflected in House Report No, 2601, 85th 
Congress, 2d session. 

The Senator and the complainant were 
furnished a report of the staff inquiry. 

9. Effect of labor difficulties on military 
procurement of custodial services: The staff 
investigated complaints recelved from build- 
ing maintenance union officials in California 
about certain military contract awards to 
companies lacking union organization and 
allegedly engaging in wage-cutting, which 
practices led to faulty performance. Mill- 
tary and General Services Administration 
practices and procedures in relation to cus- 
todial services were studied, and note was 
taken of recent General Services Administra- 
tion instructions to contracting officers to 
take into account the Influence of labor re- 
lations on capability to perform service con- 
tracts of this nature, Copies of the report 
were sent to Interested Members of Con- 
gress and the complaining parties. 

10, Award of contract for Capchart hous- 
ing: The staff investigated a complaint sub- 
mitted by a Member, alleging an irregularity 
In an award for Capehart housing in a cer- 
tain area to a firm other than the low bid- 
der. The inquiry entailed examination of 
the structure of bid invitations for Capehart 
housing. A report of the staff inquiry was 
submitted to the Member. 

11, Alleged lack of competition in fresh 
milk procurement at certain military in- 
stallations: Several allegations have been re- 
ceived of an unhealthy condition in procure- 
ment practices of this nature. The matter 
was brought up with the Military Subsist- 
ence Supply Agency at the military supply 
management hearings, which indicated that 
the responsible officials at higher levels miy 
have insuficient Information and control in 
this area. Further inquiries will be under- 
taken at selected installations, 

12. Employment of retired military officers 
in defense industry: The staff examined 
existing statutory provisions relating to this 
subject aud prepared draft legislation pro- 
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posing one of several alternative approaches 
to remedial action. 

13. Alleged refusal of certain military bases 
to utilize priyate contractors for performance 
of base services: This complaint was Investi- 
gated, and the staff report on current mili- 
tary policy and practice and planning for fu- 
ture procurement of these services was sub- 
mitted to the member who first brought the 
matter to the attention of the subcommittee. 

14. Allegation that certain Air Force speci- 
fications for liquid penetrant inspection ma- 
terials are unnecessarily restrictive: Several 
Members of Congress have expressed an in- 
terest in this allegation. The complaint is 
currently being investigated by the General 
Accounting Office. The subcommittee staff 
is following the course of the investigation 
to determine whether there is any need for 
further congressional action. 

15. Alleged unjustifiable placement of de- 
fense contracts with Canadian manufac- 
turers: A report on current practice and 
policy in this area was submitted to the 
member who put the matter before the sub- 
committee, 

16. Planned move of a portion of the Navy 
Purchasing Office from W: D.C., to 
General Stores Supply Office, Philadelphia: 
The staff investigated complaints received 
from various manufacturers of hand tools. 
Several Members of the House and Senate 
also expressed interest in the matter. The 
Secretary of Defense was asked to present & 
justification of this proposed move in terms 
of economy and efficiency. 

17. Problem of effecting settlement be- 
tween the Navy Department and a small con- 
tractor for work previously performed: A re- 
port of the full history of the contract and 
contractor’s performance, and a statement as 
to the Navy's position in the matter were fur- 
nished to the member who presented this 
case to the subcommittee. 3 

18. Alleged bidder collusion on certal 
hardware bids on military procurement: This 
complaint is currently under investigation by 
the staff. 

19. Problem of recovery of an overpayment 
made to a military enlisted man: A verbal 
report was given to the member who pre- 
sented the matter to the subcommittee, and 
a solution was proposed by the staff. 

(c) Monetary savings or recoveries as & 
result of investigation: 

1. The savings estimated to have resulted 
from the investigation into the improper 
use of engine-test aircraft for administra- 
tive purposes by the Air Materiel Commard 
(see I(b)1 above) are $610,500 annually. 

2. As ascertained in House Report No, 1112, 
“Military Air Transportation (Executive Ac- 
tion in Response to Committee Recommen- 
dations)” (see I(a)2 above), the Air Force 
has acted to stabilize procurement of com- 
mercial airlift services. Prior practice al- 
lowed MATS to procure airlift largely on & 
30-day “call” basis, with a highly disruptive 
effect on the industry. The committee pro- 

that firm contracts be awarded for 
12-month periods, and that more carriers 
be brought under the firm-contract pro- 
gram. As a result of the Air Force action 
under this recommendation, testimony was 
that the aggregate of bid prices was $13.6 
million less than the original estimate based 
on experience under the short-term con- 
tracts. 

In addition, dollar savings which cannot 
be estimated will result from procedural re- 
duction In bidding, evaluntion, negotiation, 
and award of contracts under the new sy- 
tem. 

3. As ascertained in House Report No. 674 
“Military Supply Management (Single Man- 
ager Agencies)" (see I(a)3 above), the Do- 


- partment of Defense estimated consetvatively 


the following dollar savings resulting from 
the establishment of the single manager 


program: 
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a. Reduction of 600 personnel at an esti- 
N annual payroll reduction of $3 mil- 

on. 

b. Concentration of stocks in fewer stor- 
age locations and reduction of 4 million 
Square fect. of storage space. 

o. Net savings of $2.3 million from con- 
Solidation of inspection and test facilities. 

d. A one-time saving of $87 million re- 
Sulting from drawdown of existing stock 
to fill current needs, reducing procurement 
by that amount and creating cash in stock 
funds for use in other areas. 

e. Even greater savings resulting from the 
elimination of duplicating transportation 
and storage systems, which cannot be esti- 
mated, but which are believed to be the 
greatest benefit of the program. 

While the subcommittee does not claim 
that this year's investigations produced 
these savings, the report makes clear the 
Tole of this subcommittee and predecessor 
Subcommittees in the formulation and es- 
tablishment of the single-menager concept 
and program. Some part of these savings 
may, therefore, be the direct result of the 
Subcommittee’s previous efforts, and more 
important, they tend to illustrate what the 
Subcommittee hopes to achieve by further 
Studies in the supply management field. 

(d) Other remedial measures taken and 
nonmonetary benefits: 

1. “Organization and Management of 
Missile Programs,” House Report No. 1121 
(see I(a)1 above). 

Although large direct money savings will 

t from an Army-Air Force merger, as 
recommended in. this report, many non- 
Monetary benefits also would be realized. 

As summarized at page 156 of the sub- 
committee report: 

“With a single military service to develop, 
build, and deploy ballistic missiles, obvious 
advantages would seem to accrue: 

“The talents and resources of both services 
can be unified, preserving the best in each 
System, and eliminating enormous overhead 
in manpower and facilities, 

“Technical capabilities of the Army and 
the Air Force will be teamed with a diversi- 
fed missile industry to produce future 
Weapons efficiently at lower cost. The difi- 
Cult situation confronting th» Air Force in 
respect to Ramo-Wooldridge (STL) will be 
automatically eliminated. 

“The bitter controversy over air defense 
Missions will be ended. Great savings in 
money will be realized. Service morale and 
Prestige will be heightened. Alr defense will 
Set needed emphasis in military planning 
und budget allocations. 

“The military role and interest In space 
will become clarified. The need for ARPA 
as intervenor for advanced research in 
Weaponry and space will be eliminated. 
ARPA functions can be redistributed be- 
tween NASA and the unified military sery- 
toe, Teducing civilian-military competition 
and duplication in space. 

1 © interservice conflicts over airlift, tac- 
ical support aviation and other matters Nu 

ended, and integrated planning for lim- 
ted war as well as strategic missions can be 


“Problems between the unified military 
Service and the Navy would remain, but 
ese would be of vastly lesser dimension; 
and ultimately, if weapon logic dictates, a 
Single service in place of three could be 
organized.” 
5 The subcommittee will report future de- 
elopments at u later date. 
enn “Military Air Transportation (Execu- 
ve Action in Response to Committee Rec- 
Tamendations).“ House Report No. 1112 (sce 
(a)2 aboye), 
The following nonmonetary bencfits were 


achieved in the ficld of military air trans- 
Portation: 
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&. Positive action was taken by the Ap- 
propriations Committees of the House and 
Senate consistent with subcommittee rec- 
ommendations. For several years there had 
been a running controverey between the 
Appropriations Committees and the Depart- 
ment of Defense about the meaning and ef- 
fect of language in the appropriation bills 
regarding the procurement of commercial 
airlift by MATS. The subcommittee pointed 
out that the intent of Congress could be 
more clearly manifested, and fruitless con- 
troversy avoided, by earmarking specific dol- 
lar amounts in the yearly appropriation bijis 


dor MATS commercial augmentation. 


This step was taken for the first time in 
the fiscal year 1959 Defense Appropriations 
Act, which provided that $80 million of the 
MATS funds for airlift could be spent only 
by contracting with commercial air carriers, 

In the 1960 Defense Appropriations Act, 
this sum was increased to $85 million. The 
designation of specific dollar amounts for 
MATS’ commercial augmentation does not 
represent an added appropriation to MATS, 
but an allocation of funds within MATS’ 
budget structure. 

b. The subcommittee that if the 
Department of Defense did not develop an 
effective program for expanding the use of 
commercial air services, thé Congress should 
adopt appropriate legislation toward this 
end. Two types of legislative proposals have 
been made for increasing the civil airline's 
share of military airlift. One, sponsored by 
the Civil Aeronautics Board and introduced 
as S, 1548, would establish a congressional 
declaration of policy that civil aircraft facili- 
ties be used to the maximum extent, subject 
to considerations of economy and defense. 
The other, adopting a statutory formula pre- 
viously applied to the maritime trade and 
introduced as H.R. 5265, H.R. 5451, and H.R. 
5715, would require at least 50 percent of 
the Government's air transportation require- 
ments to be performed by commercial air 
carriers. 

c. Following the subcommittee’s investiga- 
tions and hearings in military air transpor- 
tation, the General Accounting Office decided 
to institute a long-range audit program of 
MATS, including a review and evaluation of 
management and operations under the indus- 
trial fund concept recently applied to MATS 
air transport operations. 

d. The subcommittee endorsed a basic re- 
evaluation of civil air policy, to put into bet- 
ter perspective the competing roles of mih- 
tary and civil alr carriers and to establish 
guidelines for long-range policy, The last 
such study was made in 1954 by the Air Co- 
ordinating Committee. 

Several studies now are planned or under- 
way in this field: 

(1) The President has directed the Sec- 
retary of Defense to prepare a study of 
MATS’ peacetime and wartime roles. 

(2) Apart from the study mentioned in 
No. (1) above, the Department of Defense 
initiated a transportation study to examine 
the effectivencss of MATS and the other 
single managér transportation agencies, as 
part of a broad management survey. 

(3) The subcommittee has been advised 
that the President's Air Coordinating Com- 
mittee is undertaking to update its 1954 
study. This study will be made under the 
auspices of the Department of Commerce 
with OCDM lending its full support. 

(4) The Federal Aviation Agency is re- 
viewing the 1954 report of the Alr Coordi- 
nating Committee and considers as one of 
the new agency's major tasks the giving of 
serious attention to the establishment of 
national aviation policy. 

e. The subcommittee recommended that 
MATS modernize its nir fleet and concen- 
trate on serving specialized military require- 
ments rather than operating an airline com- 
petitive with the civil airlines. The De- 
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partment of Defense has agreed to stabile 
lize the MATS capability for future opera- 
tions. 

f. The subcommittee made several recom- 
mendations directed toward strengthening 
the Civil Reserve Air Fleet program. As a 
result, the Department of Defense has di- 
rected the Air Force to complete approved 
programs for purchasing and placement of 
CRAF spares and equipment at the earliest 
practicable time and to take positive action 
on standby contracts with the civil air car- 
riers taking part in the CRAF program. The 
subcommittee has been advised that the job 
of moving material to all sites for the 1960 
CRAF fleet was expected to be finished this 
year. In addition, a new draft of the pro- 
posed standby contracts-was submitted to 
RAF carriers, a majority of whom accepted 
it, and negotiations have been planned with 
19 individual carriers. Negotiations have 
been completed with at least one carrier. 

g. As a result of the subcommittee’s rec- 
ommendation that MATS change its con- 
tracting methods, MATS contracts for air- 
lift by the commercial carriers are now let 
on a 12-month basis, resulting in some de- 
gree, at least, of stabilization of commercial 
airlift services rendered to MATS. 

3. “Military Supply Management, (Sincle 
Manager Agencies),’’ House Report No. 674 
(see I(a)3 above). 

This report provided the first systematic 
survey of the single manager concept for 
military supply management for the Con- 
gress and the public. It was learned that 
there has been considerable opposition and 
competition in carrying the plan into effect, 
and various recommendations were made 
which should put more attention on the 
failures of certain service elements to support 
Department of Defense policy and work for 
the most efficient supply systems possible, 
It was recommended that the single manager 
plan be given a further and more emphatic 
trial and strengthening to attempt to gain 
all possible economies, and that other man- 
agement plans and modifications or exten- 
sions of the single manager plan also be 
attempted in order to achieve even greater 
economies. Moreover, the investigations and 
hearings that were the basis of this report 
opened up many new questions and prob- 
lem areas that will undoubtedly be of value 
to this and other committees in searching 
for new means of achieving greater economy 
and efficiency. 

The subcommittee believes that renewed 
consideration is being given to an increased 
role for the General Services Administration, 
which could eliminate some existing dupli- 
cation, and that other steps that will be 
explored in supply systems consolidation will 
contribute to true unification of unprofitably 
duplicating and competing systems among 
the military services. 

4. “Civil Defense in Western and 
the Soviet Union,” House Report No. 300 (see 
I(a)4 above). 

This report provided the Congress and the 
American people with the first survey of 
civil defense measures abroad which affect 
both U.S. planning and global military 
Strategy. This and the other civil defense 
reports of the subcommittee have been called 
basic to the study of civil defense by many 
of the foremost civil defense planners and 
national and State consulting and policy 
groups. 

(e) Days dr hearings held. 

A total of 14 days of public hearings were 
held by the subcommittee. A breakdown of 
these hearings, as well as other briefings and 
executive sessions, is as follows: 

1, Organization and management of mis- 
sile programs: February 4, 5, and 6, March 
2, 3, 5. 13, and 20, 1959. In addition, brief- 
ings and feld investigations and executive 
sessions amounted to 18 days as follows: 
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November 29, December 5, 1958; January 8- 
11 and March 21-28, 1959. 

2. Military supply management (single 
manager agencies): May 25 and 26, 1959; ex- 
ecutive sessions and briefings, 1. 

3. Military Air Transportation (executive 
action in response to committee recommen- 
dations): May 11, 12, 13, and 14, 1959. 

II. Legislation 


No legislative measures were referred to 
the subcommittee during the session undér 
review. 

II. Reports received such as notice of nego- 
tiated sales, General Accounting Office 
audit reports, and similar matters con- 
sidered which are not legislation 


(a) Number of each received: 56 reports 
from the Comptroller General were referred 
to the subcommittee by Chairman Dawson. 

(b) Action taken: = 

A report on “Review of Procurement Prac- 
tices Covering the Award and Administra- 
tion of Advertised Contracts by the Military 
Clothing and Textile Supply Agency” (Exec- 
utive Committee No. 1023) was submitted by 
the Comptroller General in response to a 
recommendation in House Report No. 1168, 
65th Congress, lst session. Matters con- 
tained in this report were considered in the 
subcommittee’s hearings on Military Supply 
Management. 

Additionally, the following General Ac- 
counting Office reports were examined and 
analyzed by the staff for possible future 
investigations: 

1. Aeronautical spare parts management: 

a. Executive Committee No, 120 of Janu- 
ary 7, 1969, a report on procurement of Hi- 
Value aircraft spare parts at the Sacramento 
Air Material Area, 

b. Executive Committee No. 121 of Jan- 
uary 7, 1959, report on a review of selected 
activities of the aviation segment of the Navy 
supply system. 

c. Executive Committee No. 205, a report 
on a review of activities of the supply de- 
partment, Naval Air Station, Alameda, Calif. 

d. Executive Committee No. 519 of Feb- 
ruary 5, 1959, a report on review of the air- 
craft engine overhaul pipeline in the De- 
partment of the Navy. 

e. Executive Committee No. 1127 of June 
23, 1959, a report on review of Alir Force 

ta and orders for aeronautical 
spare parts at San Antonio Air Materiel Area. 

. Executive Committee No, 1139 of June 
26, 1959, a report on followup review of 
aeronautical spare parts at Oklahoma City Alr 
Material Area. > 

2. Ship parts supply: 

a, Executive Committee No. 132 of Jan- 
uary 7, 1959, a report on review of selected 
activities of the Ship Parts Control Center, 
Mechanicsburg, Pa. 

b. Executive Committee No. 622 of Feb- 
ruary 25, 1959, a report on feasibility of con- 
solidating the Submarine Supply Office with 
the Ship Parts Control Center. 

3. Ship repair: 

a. Executive Committee No. 134 of Jan- 
uary 7, 1959, a report on review of the set- 
tlement of shipbuilders’ requests for price 
increases for damages arising from Govern- 
ment delays in furnishing plans and ma- 
terlals (Bureau of Ships). 

b. Executive Committee No. 1081 of June 
9, 1959, a report on review of ship overhaul 
contracting activities by the Industrial Man- 
agers (Bureau of Ships). 

©. Executive Committee No. 1167 of July 6, 
1959, a report on review of supply manage- 
ment and production control activities of 
selected U.S. naval shipyards (Bureau of 
Ships). 

IV. Prior activitics of the subcommittee of 
current or continuing intcrest 

Due to the nature of the investigations 
uncertaken by this subcommittee, all re- 
Ports are of continuing interest. As Indi- 
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cated above, prior reports contributed to 
current hearings and reports, and continu- 
ous notice is taken of subjects relating to 
past reports and investigations. 

As mentioned above, the-earlier reports of 
the subcommittee in the civil defense area 
have continued to be basic texts for every- 
one interested in the feld. 

‘The committee's report on Rocket Launch- 
er Procurement (H. Rept. No. 2660, 85th 
Cong., 2d sess.) has resulted in many im- 
provements in the Armed Services Procure- 
ment Regulation. The subcommittee intends 
to Issue a special report on this matter. 

Several earlier reports assisted in laying 
the foundation for the single manager pro- 
gram in the Department of Defense, de- 
scribed (at I(a)3 above) in the military sup- 
ply management hearings. 

The committee's report on U.S. military 
aid and supply programs in Western Europe 
(H. Rept. No. 1371, 85th Cong., 2d sess.) 
also remains a basic text in this feld, and 
the committee will continue to examine 
military aid programs that are subject to 
deficiencies similar to those found in this 
report. 

V. Projected program for the remainder of 
the 86th Congress 

The projected m of the subcommit- 
tee will include the following subjects: 

1. Organization and management of mis- 
sile programs—followup investigations and 
collateral Inquiries. 

2. Special problems in military procure- 
ment and supply management. 

3. US. military aid programs in South 
America. 

4. Surplus property disposal—examination 
of management program, Including central- 
ized surplus information center and disposal 
offices, administration of program, and new 
techniques, including closed-circuit TV 
auctions. 

5. Automatic data processing system plan- 
ning and management—tintroduction to the 
problems which have arisen in the installa- 
tion and use of ADPS, This program is 
planned for procurement and services of 
2350 million for the next fiscal year. 

6, Military-civillan relationships in air 
trafic management. 

7. Other investigations which appear 
worthy of special effort. 

GOVERNMENT ACTIVITIES SUBCOMMITTEE, HON. 
JACK BROOKS, CHAIRMAN 
I. Investigations 
a) Reports issued: 

4 “Disposal problems of Government- 
owned nickel plant at Nicaro, Cuba“ (House 
Rept. No. 684, 86th Cong., 1st sess., July 17, 
1959). 

Summary: This report is based on public 
hearings held April 23 and 24, 1958, and 
subsequent study in connection with opera- 
tional and disposal problems of the Govern- 
ment’s $85 million nickel plant at Nicaro, 
Cuba. 

The report emphasizes that ore royalties 
charged the Government by the Freeport 
Sulphur Co. for ore utilized at the plant are 
excessive; details the beneficent role of the 
Government in Freeport's acquisition of the 
ore bodies; points out that a grossly mislead- 
ing comparative cost analysis was supplied 
by General Services Administration officials 
to the GSA Administrator in connection with 
Freeport ores and those owned in the same 
area by the Bethichem Steel Co., and pre- 
sents the facts showlng that the Freeport 
Arm ordered a private Investigation into the 
personal life of a high GSA official with whom 
the firm was attempting to negotiate an 
estimated $50 million contract in connection 
with the Government's nickel plant. 

Appended to the report is a Ictter dated 
March 20, 1959, from the GSA Administrator 
pointing out that, as a direct result of testi- 
mony in the subcommittee hearings, GSA 
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made a downward adjustment in the amount 
of Freeport-owned ore taken for the Nicaro 
plant. The Administrator said this resulted 
in a saving for the first 7 months of the 
1958-59 fiscal year of $740,540 and added that 
the saving to the operation and the Govern- 
ment over the remaining 9 years of the ore 
contract term will be over $2 million a year 
if the royalty ore requirements are held to 
this adjusted level and normal operating con- 
ditions ensue. : 

Attention of the Department of Justice was 
called to appropriate findings and recom- 
mendations in the report, those dealing with 
the Freeport Sulphur Co.'s private investiga- 
tion into the GSA officlal’s personal life. 
The specific recommendations read: “2. That 
the Department of Justice study the trans- 
cript of the subcommittee hearings and per- 
tinent supporting matter to determine 
whether charges of conspiracy to prevent Ira 
D. Beynon from discharging his duties as an 
officer of the United States should be Initl- 
ated against the Preeport Sulphur Co., and 
its responsible personnel (18 U.S.C. 372).” 
The Justice Department, in a letter dated 
August 27, 1959, said it had studied the 
transcript of the hearings and “concluded 
that violations of Federal criminal statutes 
cannot be developed” and that the file is be- 
ing closed. The Justice Department falled to 
contact the subcommittee to secure the per- 
tinent, supplementary material cited in the 
recommendation, 

Attention of the Internal Revenue Serv- 
1550 was called to the following recommenda- 

enn 

“3. That the Internal Revenue Service 
consider the reported admission that the 
Freeport Sulphur Co. deducted as a business 
expense’ the cost of its investigation Into 
the private life of Ira D. Beynon, a U.S. GOY- 
ernment official with whom it was doing 
business, and determine whether this was & 
legitimate deduction.” 

The US, Treasury Department, in a letter 
dated September 9, 1959, reported that the 
matter “will be given careful consideration 
upon examination of the 1957 return (Free- 
ports)“ Earlier years“ returns are now be- 
ing examined and the agency said that until 
the 1957 return is examined “and the tax- 
payer has exhausted his rights of appeal, we 
are unable to give you the information re- 
quired.” 

General Services Administration, in a let- 
ter dated September 15, 1959, advised the 
subcommittee that it is “inviting responsible 
private interests to submit offers for the 
purchase of the nickel plant at Nicaro, 
Cuba.” The GSA thus is instituting com- 
pliance with recommendation No. 7, which 
reads: “That the Administrator of General 
Services proceed without undue delay in the 
efforts to dispose of the nickel plant, but 
that no offer be accepted which would not 
assure a reasonable return to the taxpayers.” 

Additional views were filed. 

(b) Investigations not resulting in a for- 
mal report: ‘ 

1. The subcommittee’s Investigation of the 
Government's $248 million nickel-cobalt 
contract obligations at Moa Bay, Cuba, and 
Braithwaite, La., begun during the 85th 
Congress, resulted in public hearings May 11 
and 12, 1959, and subsequent study, Printed 
transcripts have been distributed and it 1 
anticipated that a report on this investiga- 
tion, with appropriate findings and recom- 
mendations, will be prepared for presenta 
tion early in the next sescion. 

A preliminary review of the facts brought 
out in the hearings and the subcommittees 
continuing study indicates that the Govern- 
ments contract No. DMP 134 with the Free- 


port Sulphur Co, is one which needlessly ex- 


poses the Government to an unnec 
expenditure of some $200 million for nickel 
and $48 million for cobalt. y 
Facts Introduced in tho hearings polnt 
out that the Nation's taxpayers opparcouy 
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have a quarter-billion dollar obligation for 
nickel and cobalt they didn't need when the 
contract was made and don’t need now. Au- 
thoritative testimony stressed that the so- 
called nickel shortage, which brought on the 
expansion of the stockpile goal and this con- 
tract, was not a real one. Accurate evidence 
shows that the Government, itself, both cre- 
ated the shortage and solved it by simply re- 
ducing the amount of nickel diverted to the 
stockpile, bringing supply and demand for 
nickel into balance soon after the contract. 
With Freeport was signed in March 1957. 

Cobalt was not in short supply when the 
Contract was signed, as decisively shown in 
the hearings, and the market price, soon 
After the contract took effect, dropped to 
81.75 per pound from the 82 per pound 
contract price—already indicating a loss of 
nearly $6 million on cobalt purchases alone. 
Under the contract with Freeport, which 
Calls for the Government to purchase nickel 
at the highest market price in the past 28 
years—74 cents a pound—evidence shows 
that each i-cent drop in the price of nickel 
Would mean an inventory loss of $2,700,000 to 
the American people. 

The hearings reviewed in detail the cir- 
cumstances under which the Government 
awarded the contract to Freeport, despite 
Tecommendation by qualified Government 
experts that it accept an offer by a Bethle- 
hem Steel Co. subsidiary, which gave the 
Government access to the same nickel ca- 
Pacity, and greater reserves, but without the 


obligation to purchase any nickel or cobalt— 


and to purchase such nickel as it needed at 
10 percent under the market price. Beth- 
lehem desired an Import-Export Bank loan 
at 4½ percent interest to finance its pro- 
Posed program, while Freeport, with 80 per- 
cent accellernted amortization and a guar- 
anteed market with the Government, planned 
to finance privately. The Office of Defense 
Mobilization ruled out Government loans 
as an incentive, thus eliminating the Beth- 
lehem offer. 


Among the other points brought out in 
hearings was that the Government built 
and operated a pilot plant at Braithwaite, 
La., to test and perfect the Freeport nickel 
Extraction process at a cost of nearly $6 mil- 
lion, placing Freeport in a position to de- 
velop its ores at Moa Bay, Cuba. The 
Braithwaite plant then, virtually intact, was 
sold to Freeport for approximately $214,000. 
Many other facets of both DMP 134, the 
nickel-cobalt contract, and DMP 105, under 
Which the Government butt and operated 
the experimental plant in Louisiana, were 
examined in the hearings and continue un- 
der study. 

2. The subcommittee, after an investiga- 
tion by staff menibers and a study made at 
Subcommittee request by the General Ac- 
Counting Office, held a public hearing on Au- 
Bust 18, 1959, concerning the conversion of 
dwelling accommodations to office space in 
oe Arlington Towers project (Fourth Arling- 

n eee Corp. FHA project No. 000- 


Apparent violation of Federal Housing Ad- 
Tinistration regulations by the Fourth Arl- 
wien Towers Corp., the insured mortgagor, 
on the principal subject of the hearing. 
Pah transcripts of the hearing will be 
Pauibuted upon receipt from the Public 
3 and it js anticipated that a report, 
ti th appropriate ‘findings and recommenda- 

ons, Will be prepared for presentation early 

the next session. 
tenn eng by responsible witnesses and 
= të presented for the record showed that 
aa authority was granted by the authorized 
38 PHA, for the conversion to commer- 
inl use of 26 residentinl units involving ap- 
S ben 20.000 square feet of space lo- 
ted in the Jefferson Building, Arlington 
ido Arlington, Va, and the subsequent 
ng of this space by the General Services 
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Administration for use by the Foreign Sery- 
ice Institute of the Department of State. 
Satisfactory evidence of disposition, of the 
furniture and equipment formerly in the con- 
verted dwelling space was not presented when 
the subcommittee raised the question at the 
hearing. 

Two violations of the Fourth Arlington 
Towers Corp. charter were shown unmistak- 
ably at the hearing: 

(a) The conversion to office space was made 
without the permission of the FHA. 

(b) The GSA entered into a 10-year lease 
of the space when the charter specifically 
limits the lease period to 3 years. 

The hearing also brought out that FHA 
had taken no action to correct the cited yio- 
lations until they were called to agency at- 
tention by the subcommittee, although it 
was shown that the agency already possessed 
knowledge that the conversion was taking 
place, contrary to regulations. Conflict ap- 
peared in testimony between officials of the 
GSA and FHA as to whether verbal approval 
had been given to GSA by FHA to proceed 
with the lease. Written approval was not 
granted, according to evidence presented at 
the hearing. 

The FHA, in a letter dated August 24, 1959, 
supplied supplementary information re- 
quested by the subcommittee during the 
hearing. The agency indicated that it will 
reach a decision in the matter, in the light 
of the points brought out in the subcommit- 
tee hearing, as expeditiously ks possible and 
will keep the subcommittee informed of its 
progress, 

3. The subcommittee pursued the in- 
vestigation begun in the 85th Congress by 
the then authorized subcommittee which 
had called the attention of the Secretary of 
the Interior to the fact that its regulations 
in regard to the adult vocational training 
of Indians was inconsistent with the law 
as passed by the Congress. As a result of 
the followup on the initial investigation, 
the Department of the Interior sponsored 
legislation to assist the agency in this pro- 
gram. The legislation (S. 1565) passed the 
Senate and is pending in the House Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

4. Investigated circumstances connected 
with GSA invitation to bid NY-DOPA 122 
(87,000 square feet for designated center 
city office and storage space in Philadelphia, 
Pa.), ail bids for same having been rejected 
by GSA on February 2, 1959. The GSA, at 
subcommittee request, explained in detall 
the basis for this action and furnished in- 
formation concerning the bids recelved and 
a copy of the Invitation for subcommittee 
evaluation. GSA iyed bids on the new 
invitation July 20, 1959, but award date of 
the contract has been extended indefinitely, 
with reported bidder assent, in order to per- 
mit completion of a GSA study to determine 
if presently leased space in Philadelphia can 
accommodate this need. The matter con- 
tinues under study by the subcommittee. 

5. Having reviewed many proposed sales 
of surplus property resulting from the 
Veterans’ Administration practice of de- 
claring portions of VA hospital grounds ex- 
cess, the subcommittee made an overall 
study of such sales and held conferences 
with VA ofciala on the matter. The VA 
reports it has completed its program of 
screening its facilities for excess property 
and does not anticipate further reducing its 
standards for hospital Jand areas. 

6. Investigated circumstances surround- 
ing leasing of 146,000 square feet in the 
new Universal Bullding in Washington, D.C. 
by GSA for occupancy by the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board. Study Indicated the lease 
was handled according to regulations and 
that the space leased was most sulted to the 
need and that GSA had secured s 30-cent 
per foot reduction from the amount 
bid. .GSA officials pointed out that the suc- 
cess{ul bidder (Cafritz) is one of the few 
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builders in the area who will complete an 
Office bullding without requiring that space 
be leased in advance of completion. The of- 
~ ficials pointed out that GSA, in its normal 
function of meeting space requirements, has 
to provide space on a fiscal year basis and 
has no authority to contract for lease space 
2 years in advance of completion, which puts 
the agency in the position of having to take 
space available when the need arises. GSA 
officers said when requirements are known 
sufficiently in advance and an agency is 
willing to wait, GSA will draw up specifica- 
tions to meet the agency's particular need 
and give consideration to new construction. 

7. Investigated operation of the GSA's 
Board of Review, with emphasis on the 
Board's workload and length of time re- 
quired to render a decision on cases heard. 
The problem originally came to subcommit- 
tec attention in investigation of the case of 
a single individual, who did not receive a 
decision until more than a year after his 
case was heard by the Board. The subcom- 
mittee requested a full report from GSA on 
the Board's workload and other cases on 
which decisions were long delayed. The 
GSA Administrator furnished the subcom- 
mittee a detailed report, indicating numer- 
ous delayed decisions, and said steps were 
being taken immediately to remedy the situ- 
ation by assigning additional personnel to 
the Board. The matter has continued under 
subcommittee study, and consideration is 
being given to preparation of an appropriate 
report for presentation early in the next 
session. 

8. Investigated contract between the Gov- 
ernment and Union Ou Co. and Ohio Oil 
Co; for oll-gas development in the Knik Arm 
area of Alaska, determining that the con- 
tract qualifies under law for exemption from 
the Department of the Interior's customary 
maximum oil-gas lease acreage limitations. 
No exclusive rights are granted by a develop- 
ment contract and various commitments 
represent guarantees of the contractor's in- 
tent to actually explore and drill on the area 
covered by the contract. In the course of 
the investigation, Interior officials said that, 
in effect, the contractor aids the Govern- 
ment, which now owns about 99 percent of 
the vast land surface in Alaska, in adding 
to the still limited information available on 
the new State's geology. 

9. As part of continuing evaluation of air 
safety procedures and air traffic control un- 
der the Federal Aviation Agency, the sub- 
committee inquired into the agency's in- 
vestigation of the two Capital Airlines acci- 
dents which occurred May 12, Held con- 
ferences with FAA investigators and at- 
tended CAB hearings in Baltimore, Md., on 
July 8, 9, and 10. Will evaluate Board's 
findings upon their release. 

10. Investigated contract awards by Gen- 
eral Services Administration for leasing of 
Air Route Trafic Control Centers to be con- 
structed at Hampton, Ga. and Oberlin, Ohio, 
in connection with protests against the 
awards made by McCloskey & Co. and J. H, 
Pomeroy & Co., Inc. The Comptroller Gen- 
eral was requested to comment and, after his 
reylew of an administrative report by the 
GSA, he explained in detail why there was 
no proper basis for action in the matter. 

11. Investigated practices of the Civil 
Service Commission in connection with ex- 
ceptions made in use of the Federal Register 
for hearing examiners. Studied opinions 
submitted at subcommittee request by con- 
cerned legal groups and a report submitted 
by the Commission, and prepared new in- 
quiries with the objective of a possible pub- 
lic hearing on the matter when the investi- 
gation is completed. 

12. Investigated Housing and Home Fi- 
mance Agency, particularly the Public 
Housing Administration and the local au- 
thorities with respect to economy and ef- 
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ciency of operation in the Government 
interest. 


18. Investigated reported employee morale 
problems in GSA’s Transportation and Pub- 
lic Utilities Service and studied detalls of the 
proposed personnel changes in the planned 

tion of the service. The reorgani- 
zation plan is being put into effect, and the 
matter continues under subcommittee 
study. 2 

14. Investigated rejection by GSA of bids 
for approximately 100,000 square feet of 
space in Detroit, Mich., including clinical 
space, to be occupied by the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration. Apparent cause for the high 
bids was the request for clinical space in the 
same building where other offices were lo- 
cated, GSA officials explained. Clinical 
space requires special wiring, equipment, 
, Plumbing, etc. they pointed out. GSA re- 
eeived permission to readvertise, splitting 
the clinical space into a separate offering. 
Bids were opened July 22, 1959, and GSA 
has not completed its evaluation of them. 
The subcommittee is continuing its inves- 
tigation. 

15. Investigated organization of the new 
Office of Saline Water, Department of the 
Interior, evaluating personnel assignments 
and plans to carry out provisions of the leg- 
Aslation passed in the 85th Congress. 

16. Electrical power deficiencies in St. 
Thomas, VI., were brought to subcommit- 
tee attention. Subsequent investigation 
brought assurance from the Department of 
the Interior that immediate steps were be- 
ing taken to relieve the power situation on 
St. Thomas by installation of a new 2,000- 
kilowatt gencrator and rebuilt 500-kllowatt 
emergency generator. The Department said 
when these facilities are put in use it will 
not be necessary to operate the older equip- 
ment as much as in the past, and service 
outages should be almost eliminated. 

(e) Monetary savings or recoveries as a re- 
sult of investigation: 

1. Appended to the subcommittee'’s report, 
ninth report of the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations, titled “Disposal Problems 
of Government-owned Nickel Plant at Ni- 
caro, Cuba” (H. Rept, No. 684, goth 
Cong., Ist sess., July 17, 1959), is a letter 
dated March 20, 1959, from the Administra- 
tor of General Services pointing out that, 
as a direct result of testimony in the sub- 
committee hearings, GSA haa made a money- 
saying downward adjustment in the amount 
of privately owned ore taken for the Nicaro 
plant. The hearings were part of an ex- 
tended investigation of the matter. 

The GSA Administrator said the result was 
a saving for the first 7 months of the 1958-59 
fiscal year of $740,540 and added that the 
saving to the operation and the Government 
over the remaining 9 years of the ore con- 
tract will be over $2 million a year if the 
royalty ore requirements are held to this ad- 
justed level and normal operating conditions 
ensue, 

(Nore.—Other money savings appear in 
sec. HI aud in bee. IV) 3 

(d) Other remedial measures taken and 
nonmonetary benefits: 

1, The subcommittee established conform- 
ity of various agencies, including the De- 
partment of the Army, in submission of ex- 
Planatory statements in connection with 
Proposed negotiated sales of surplus proper- 
ty, thus enhancing the efficiency of adminis- 
tration of recently enacted provisions in the 
Federal Property and Administrative Serv- 
ices Act of 1949, as amended. 

2. Additional personnel were assigned to 
the GSA Board of Review, as a result of sub- 
committee study, to lighten the Board's 
workload and enable it to render docisions In 
a shorter time than in the recent past. 

3. A new generator and a rebuilt genern- 
tor were to be put into immediate use in St, 
Thomas, V. T. by the Department of the In- 
terior, following a subcommittee investiga- 
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tion, to eliminate excessive electrical service 
outages, 

4. The Department of the Interior spon- 
sored legislation (S. 1565) to correct incon- 
sistencies in its regulations with regard to 
the adult vocational training of Indians, fol- 
lowing sucbommittee investigation. 

(e) Days of hearings held: 

Three days. 

II. Legislation 

(a) Number of measures referred to the 
subcommittee: 

During this eession of Congress the sub- 
committee has had a total of 31 measures re- 
ferred to it for consideration, These meas- 
ures include 28 House bills and 3 Senate 
bhis. 

(b) Reports issued: 

Reports of the 86th Congress, Ist session, 
which accompanied proposed legislation re- 
ported from the subcommittee are as follows: 

1. Report No. 368, dated June 1, 1959 to 
accompany S. 900 reported in lieu of HR. 
3152. 

Summary: The purpose of the bill was to 
amend section 204 (b) of the Federal Proper- 
ty and Administrative Services Act of 1949 
to extend the authority of the Administrator 
of General Services to pay direct expenses in 
connection with the utilization of excess real 
property and related personalty, and for other 


purposes. 

5. 900 passed the House with amendments 
on June 1, 1959, and the Senate agreed to 
House amendments August 20. Approvod 
September 1, 1959, as Public Law 86-215. 

2. Report No. 290, dated April 23, 1959, to 
accompany H.R. 3153. (S. 902 substituted). 

Summary: The purpose of the bill was to 
provide for the receipt and disbursement of 
funds, and for continuation of accounts when 
there is a vacancy in the office of the dis- 
bursing officer for the Government Printing 
Office, and for other purposes. 

8. 902 passed the Senate April 10, 1959, and 
was referred to Government. Operations and 
reported out April 23, as a substitute for HR. 
3153. Passed the House May 18 and became 
Public Law 86-31 on May 28, 1959. 

3. Report No. 890, dated August 12, 1959, 
to accompany HR. 2386 (S. 47). 

Summary: The purpose of the bill is to di- 
rect the Administrator of General Services to 
convey to the city of Mobile, Ala., all the 
right, title, and Interest of the United States 
in and to certain land. 

Bill passed the House August 31, 1959 and 
passed Senate September 9; 1950. 

In addition to above, staff study was made 
of a number of bills, including H.R. 5993, HR. 
6011, and H.R, 6669. These bills all had the 
same purpose, t.e., to permit certain real prop- 
érty heretofore conveyed to the board of 
supervisors of Louisiana State University and 
Agricultural and Mechanical College to be 
used for general educational purposes, It 
was concluded the wording in HR. 6669 was 
preferable, and this bill was passed out by 
another committee and became law. 

Study was made of H.R. 5456, the purpose 
of which was to provide for the relocation of 
the National Training School for Boys, and 
for other purposes. While its purpose was 
commendable, the bill as drafted cut across 
Jurisdictional lines ot three committees, and 
it wns recommended to the Justice Depart- 
ment that they redraft the bill to avold this 
conflict. No action was taken in the sub- 
committee on the original bill and the re- 
draft had not reached it when Congress ad- 
journed. 

(c) Days of hearings: 

Hearings were held on Iegislative matters 
on 5 Separate days. 

III. Reports received such as notice of nego- 
tiated sales, General Accounting Office- 
audit reports, and similar matters which 
are not legislation 
(a) Number of each received: 

1. The subcommittee has received a total 
of 68 explanatory statements of proposed no- 
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gotiated disposals of Government surplus 
property for consideration during the ist 
session of the 86th Congress. The statements 
are submitted to the committee in accord- 
ance with provisions of section 203(e) (6) of 
the Federal Property and Administrative 
Services Act of 1049, as amended, and each 
has been thoroughly reviewed. The original 
acquisition cost of the property proposed for 
sale amounted to $34,629,944 and had a cur- 
rent appraised value of $7,087,713, while the 
proposed disposal price was $6,895,000. Two 
of the explanatory statements concerned 
leasing of Government property at a rental 
Of 812,900 for a 1-year period prior to sale. 

Fifty-eight -explanatory statements per- 
tained: to the disposal of real property havy- 
ing an original acquisition cost of $32,685,- 
707, This same real property had a current 
appraised value of $6,400,381 and the pro- 
posed disposal price was $6,240,471. 

Eight of the proposed sales were of per- 
sonal property which had an acquisition cost 
of $1,944,237, and a current appraised value 
of $687,332. This property was being sold 
for $654,619. 

2. GAO audit reports, 32. 

(b) Action taken: 

A. Negotiated sales: 

1. In 26 instances of the €8 explanatory 
statements, more information was felt neces- 
sary to evaluate the proposal, and the respon- 
sible Government officials accordingly were 
interviewed. The disposal agency’s files also 
were examined in those cases, and particu- 
lar attention was given to a study of the ap- 
praisal upon which the sales price was based. 
In five cases it was determined there was 


' sufficient cause to warrant a personal in- 


spection of the property being sold to prop- 
erly evaluate the material made available to 
the committee. In those cascs an investiga- 
tion of the circumstances surrounding the 
negotiation was undertaken which included 
interviewing of the prospective purchaser and 
other interested parties, as well as a study 
of the real estate market in the locale of the 
subject property, Consultation with local 
real estate appraisers and review of real es- 
tate sales in local land title and abstract 
companics was necessarily included, These 
five cases were: 

(a) Proposed sale of the former Marine 
Corps warehouse in Philadelphia, Pa., by the 
Department of the Navy, to the city of 
Philadelphia. The bullding had been ap- 
praiscd at $625,000 in 1957 and at $390,000 
in 1958, and was to be sold for $100,000. The 
property was mspected and Navy and city 
Officials interviewed. The warchouse had 
been constructed on city-owned land which 
was leased to the Government. There was 
no alternative to sell other than to the city, 
as the 10-year, nonrenewable lease had ex- 
pired prior to submission of the disposal 
plan to Congress, The Government's rights 
were limited to removal and off-site use or 
demolition and salvage of resultant ma- 
terial which would have been for less than 
the $100,000 offer from the city Efforts 
made by the subcommittee to encourage 
continued Government use of the warchouse 
were to no avail, and the city considered its 
offer of $100,000 the maximum it would pay. 

(b) Proposed sale of the Naval Industrial 
Reserve Ordnance Plant, DOD No. 361, lo- 
cated at Nicetown (Philadelphia), Pa., by 


the Department of the Navy to Midvale- 


Heppenstall Co., Inc. The facilities, con- 
structed on company-owned land, had an 
acquisition cost of $10,867,661 in 1941, and 
Were appraised at $443,000. The proposcd 
sale price was $369,500, plus a release of the 
Government's contract obligation to remove 
the facilities and restore the premises at 
Government expense, the cost of which was 
estimated to be $134,000. After personal in- 
spection of the property and interviews with 
company officials, the Administrator of GSA 
was asked to make a technical study of tho 
appraisal and the proposed terms of the salo 
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and furnish the subcommittee with a report 
Of his findings, The Administrator's report 
‘concluded that the findings in the appraisal 
Were considered sound and that “in light of 
the contractural relationship, it Is our view 
that the offer of Midvale Is fair and reason- 
able and should be accepted.” The subcom- 
mittee, therefore, advised the Department of 
the Navy that it would have no further 
recommendations regarding the proposed 
Padi and they could proceed with disposal 
(c) Proposed negotiated sale by GSA of a 
Portion of the Soldiers’ Home Reservation in 
a District of Columbia to the National 
sere of the Immaculate Conception for 
000. The property was inspected and 
terms of the negotiation and the appraisal 
ee which the pricé was based were 
that monly reviewed. It was concluded, 
tee? oe of the restricted use to which 
pe. could be pla the 

Should be . r re 
Š (d) Proposed sale by the GSA of a por- 
on of the Camp Adair Military Reservation 
Pr Benton County, Oreg., to the Plywood 
donde Corp. The property to be sold 
j nsisted of 123 acres improved with several 
i buildings considered to have only 
> tate value, A recent appraisal listed the 
th ue of the improvements at $7,000, and 
Pei at $23,400 for a total value of $30,400. 
$35,000 met to sell the property for 
8 central and regional office files were 
— ewed and the appraisal thoroughly 
Pinas Local real estate appraisers were 
the pated, and tenants occupying certain of 
to buildings were interviewed with respect 
thelr future interest in the property, and 
Conferences were held with the prospective 
Price r. It was concluded that the sales 
ret Was less than its fair value and would 
Scene & greater amount to the Govern- 
tive if exposed for sale through competi- 
that bidding. It was recognized, however, 
obligati the interest of equity and a moral 
k ation on the Government's behalf, that 
t portion under lease to the Plywood 
ucts Corp., and on which they have 
5 Substantial improvements, should be 
by negotiation. The value of that 
Femainin determined to be 835,000. The 
Val g portion was believed to have a 

Ue of 815,000. 
It Peba 3 recommended to the Ad- 
0 that the negotiated sale 
220850 not be consummated for less than 
uw, and that if the entire portion of 
7 should be sold by negotiation, then 
i fe be made for Plywood Products to 
ue the leases with other tenants on 
1 terms as presently included in the 
nira ait lease, This latter provision is 
An nt, to the other tenants. The net 
gs to the Government in this instance 

; * 3 

= Proposed sale of the Naval Supply 
tong Spokane (Velox), Wash., by the GSA 
000 J Co. of Seattle, Wash., for $2,100,- 
gional Personnel of the central and re- 
= Ofllces Of GSA were interviewed and 
tnt inspection made of the property. 
Paid 1 Was developed relating to the 
t ty of a higher offer for the property 
commi one accepted by GSA. The sub- 
on Be ttee, therefore, recommended to GSA 
oe the amber 21, 1959, that consummation 
that Sale to the D-J Co. be rejected and 
88 1 new offer be considered which will 
Savings of approximately $450,000. 


new offer now has been received by the 


$ 084. 


B. GAO audit reports: 


Deine of financing and construction 
ing Sectors’. and courthouse public build- 
1 ect at Rock Island. III., under the 
Upon, Purchase program, GSA, June 1958. 
ana Wien amendatiah of the subcommittee 

the cooperation of the Appropria- 
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tions Committee, an authorization to use 
funds from savings on new construction 
projects was made to enable GSA to pay off 
the Government's lease-purchase obligation 
on this project. This action will eliminate 
the necessity of the payment of interest and 
real estate taxes, with a resulting saving to 
the Government of approximately 61,800,000. 

2. Audit of Washington National Airport, 
CAA, Department of Commerce (succeeded 
by FAA), 1956-58, FAA queried by letter as 
to corrective action taken. Agency reply 
shows substantial compliance with GAO 
recommendations. 8 

3. Audit of abaca fiber program, GSA, 
1958. In replying to subcommittee letter, 
agency states that it is now complying with 
GAO recommendations. 

4. Audit of General Supply Fund. GSA, 
1958. Agency has been requested to notify 
subcommittee of corrective action it is tak- 
ing in compliance with GAO recommenda- 
tions. 

5. Audit of Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration Liquidation Fund, GSA, 1958, 
Agency reply to subcommittee inquiry shows 
that the corrective action taken is satis- 


factory. 

6. Review of selected activities of the 
government of the Virgin Islands, 1958. 
Agency concurs and states that it will com- 
ply with GAO recommendations. 

7. The following, containing similar fnd- 
ings and recommendations, are under con- 
sideration as a group and the Housing and 
Home Finance Agency has been requested 
to report oorrective action taken in each 
instance in accordance with GAO recom- 
mendations: . — 

(a) Municipal Housing Authority of 
Buffalo, N.Y., 1959. 

(b) Housing Authority of New Orleans, 
La., 1959. 

(c) Housing Authority of Philadelphia, 
Pa., 1959. 

(d) Housing Authority of St. Louls, Mo., 

8. The reports below, are similar in na- 
ture, and inquiry has been made concerning 
the corrective action taken in each case: 

(a) Audit of District of Columbia Rede- 
velopment Land Agency, 1957 and 1958. 
Agency reply shows compliance with GAO 
recommendations. 

(b) Audit of National Capital Housing Au- 
thority, 1954-58, No comments haye been 
received thus far from the agency. 

(c) Review of Puerto Rico Insuring Of- 
fice, FHA, 1958. Agency reply is under sub- 
committee study to determine the need for 
possible further corrective action by the 


ncy. 
—44) Audit of Federal Housing Adminis- 
tration, 1954-57. Corrective legislation 
recommended in the GAO audit is under 
study in the Housing Subcommittee, House 
Banking and Currency Committee. 

(e) Audit of Public Housing Administra- 
tion, 1957. Examining need for legislation 
recommended by GAO. 

(f) Review of Home Mortgage Section, 
Mortgage Insurance Division, FHA, 1958. 
Awaiting egency reply to subcommittee 

uery. 
7 rel Review of slum clearance and urban 
renewal activities in Puerto Rico, HHFA, 
1958. Detalled agency reply is under fur- 
ther study. 

9. The following reports are under staff 
study: 

(ay Norfolk Redevelopment and Housing 
Authority, Norfolk, Va., 1959. 

(b) Housing Authority of the City and 
County of San Francisco, Calif., 1959. 

(e) Audit of Federal National Mortgage 
Association, 1958. 

(d) Audit of Bureau of Public Roads, De- 
partment of Commerce, 1957 and 1958. 

10, After detailed analysis and review, no 
action was deemed necessary on the follow- 
ing GAO reports: 
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(a) Review of loan 


guarantee program, 
CAB, 1958. 


rose Audit of Government Printing Office, 
(c) Audit of Federal Housing Adminis- 
tration, 1958. 

(d) Audit of Public H using Adminis 
tion, 1958. e as 


1868 Housing Authority of Boston, Mass., 
(f) Detroit Housing Commis! 

Mich., 1959. 3 ore 
(g) Louisville Municipal Housin 

sion, Louisville, Ky., 1959. e 
(h] Alaska International Rall and High- 

n on, from July 30, 1957, to June 

(% Audit of v Islands 

of irgin Corporation, 


(J) Audit of Veterans Can Service 
VA, 1958. . j 
(k) Investigation of alleged procuremon 
prose er P ee Hospital, . 
$ err rom the In overnme: 
Relations Subcommittee.) ee 9 
IV. Prior activities of the subcommittee of 
current or continuing interest 

o) Cumulative money savings or recov- 
erles: 

1. The subeommittee's Investigation and 
hearings in 1958, resulting in its report of 
July 17, 1959, titled “Disposal Problems of 
Government-Owned Nickel Plant at Nicaro, 
Cuba” (H. Rept. No. 634, 86th Cong., lst 
sess.), have resulted in direct savings in 
8 the plant. Based on authorita- 
tive „ a total of approximate! 
$2,500,000 should be saved on rss costs tor 
the nickel plant for the 1958-59 calendar 
year. The downward adjustment in the 
amount of privately owned ore taken for the 
Nicaro plant was made as a direct result of 
testimony in the subcommittee hearings, 
resulting in the large savings. 

2. The subcommittee, during the 85th 
Congress, blocked the proposed negotiated 
sale of the Naval Industrial Reserve Shipyard 
at Newport News, Va., because the price of 
$3,510,000 appeared grossly out of proportion 
to the true fair market value of the 
$20,391,000 facility. GSA, at the subcommit- 
tee request, withdrew its delegation of au- 
thority to the Secretary of Defense to dis- 
pose of the facility and made a new appraisal. 
The new appraisal has been evaluated by 
GSA during the Ist session, 86th Congress, 
and the subcommittee has continued liaison 
with the agency as negotiations to sell the 
plant at the new price were initiated. As a 
result of the subcommittee’s insistence on 
the true fair market value, it is now esti- 
mated that the shipyard will be sold for a 
price at least $2 million more than the one 
originally proposed, and may exceed that 
estimation by a considerable amount. 

3. The subcommittee initiated study dur- 
ing the 85th Congress of a GAO review of 
financing and construction of post office and 
courthouse public building project at Rock 
Island, Ill., under the lease-purchase pro- 
gram. After study, upon recommendation of 
the subcommittee and with the cooperation 
of the Appropriations Committee, authori- 
zation was made in the Ist session, 86th 
Congress, for GSA to use funds from savings 
on new construction projects to pay off the 
Government's lease-purchase obligation on 
this project. This action will eliminate the 
necessity of paying interest and real-estate 
taxes over the canceled period, resulting in a 
direct saving to the Government of approxi- 
mately $1,800,000. 

4. On August 18, 1958, the subcommittee 
received an explanatory statement from the 
GSA proposing to sell a surplus 309-acre 
portion of the Veterans“ Administration Hos- 
pital Reservation in St. Cloud, Minn., to the 
city of St. Cloud for $24,000. The city was 
to retain a portion of this 209-acre tract for 
park purposes and turn the balance over to 
St. Cloud Opportunities, Ine, a quasi-public 
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organization designed to improve employ- 
ment opportunities in St. Cloud. This or- 
ganization was financing the purchase 
through negotiation and intended to use the 
property for industrial purposes. 

The subcommittee, after a review of the 
appraisal and contacts with individuals, con- 
cluded in a letter to GSA, “Since the city of 
St. Cloud plans to convey most of the acre- 
age for the purpose of commercial develop- 
ment, it is recommended that its sale be by 
advertised, competitive bidding rather than 
by negotiation. It is understood that the 
portion of the acreage with use restrictions 
was intended for park and recreational pur- 
poses; that portion can still be acquired by 
the city for 50 percent of its fair market 
value.” 

The St. Cloud Opportunities, Inc., was not 
prohibited from bidding competitively by its 
charter. 

The GSA transferred 27.4 acres of the 
property to the city for park and recreation 
purposes for $932.50, which represented 50 
percent of its value. The remaining 182.31 
acres which under terms of the proposed 
negotiated sale would have returned $22,135 
‘was disposed of in accordance with the sub- 
committee’s recomendation. On August 27, 
1959, the 182.31 acres were offered at public 
auction and a high bid of $36,463 was re- 
ceived from the St. Cloud Opportunities, Inc., 
an increase of more than 60 percent and a 
cash return of more than $13,000 above the 
terms proposed in the negotiated sale. 

(b) Other affirmative benefits: 

1. The Veterans’ Administration reported 
the adoption of changes in its burial proce- 
dures, recommended by the subcommitee, 
designed to expedite arrangements for in- 
terment in national cemeterics. The changes 
urged by the subcommitee were adopted and 
in Circular 10-240, December 17, 1958, the 
Veterans“ Administration set forth the re- 
vised agrement reached with the Quarter- 
master General, which is now in effect. The 
new procedure is correcting situations, such 
as the subcommittee pointed out to the VA, 
in which interment was delayed 5 days over 
a holiday period because of failure to use 
commercial telegraph or telephone commu- 
nications, working a hardship on the family 
of the deceased, 

V. Projected program for the remainder of 
the 86th Congress 


1, Examination of all negotiated sales and 
lenses of Government property referred to 
the subcommittee. 

2. Examine and take necessary action on 
all GAO reports referred to the subcom- 
mittee, 

3. Study developments in the operation and 
proposed of the Government’s nickel 
plant at Nicaro, Cuba, Continue study of 
production figures and resulting savings. 
Observe negotiations to sell the plant under 
the invitation to bid announced September 
15, 1959, by the GSA Administrator, and pre- 
pare to review final terms. 

4. Study transcript of public hearings of 
May 11 and 12 and supplementary material 
with the objective of preparing a report to be 
submitted early in the next session on the 
nickel-cobalt obligations of the U.S. Govern- 
ment. 

5. Study transcript of public hearings of 
August 18, 1039, and supplementary material 
with the objective of preparing a report to 
be submitted early in the next session on the 
unauthorized conversion of dwelling accom- 
modations to office space in the Arlington 
Towers project (Fourth Arlington Towers 
Corp., FHA project No. 000-00035). Main- 
tain liaison with Federal Housing Adminis- 
tration In regard to corrective action to be 
taken as a result of facts established in the 
hearing. Distribute printed transcripts of 
hearing upon receipt from Public Printer. 

6. Study developments in connection with 
tho proposed sale of communications facili- 
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ties at the Newport (R.I.) Naval Base and 
similar Department of Defense proposals. 

7. Study negotiations of the General 
Services Administration to sell, under a new 
appraisal price requested by the subcommit- 
tee, the $20 million Naval Industrial Re- 
serve Shipyard at Newport News, Va. 

8. Take action on inquiries and complaints 
within jurisdiction which are filed with the 
subcommittee. 

9. Develop study of GAO reports concern- 
ing FHA sale of residential housing in Rich- 
land, Wash, and Oak Ridge, Tenn. 

10. Observe action taken by General Serv- 
ices Administration to utilize the funds from 
savings on new construction projects, recom- 
mended by the subcommitee and authorized 
with the cooperation of the Appropriations 
Committee, to pay off the Government's 
ledse-purchase obligation on the post office 
and courthouse public building project at 
Rock Island, III., in order to save the Gov- 
ernment approximately $1,800,000 by elimi- 
nating the payment of Interest and real 
estate taxes for the cancelled pericd. 

11, Continue study of activities of the 
Housing and Home Finance Agency, par- 
ticularly the Public Housing Administration 
and the local authorities, with respect to 
the economy and efficiency of their operation 


.in the national interest. 


12. Further examine steps taken by the 
General Services Administration to alleylate 
the heavy workload of its Board of Review, 
which had caused many decisions to be de- 
layed excessively. Review details with the 
objective of preparing a report on the mat- 
ter to be submitted early in the next ses- 
sion. 

13. Examine results of study being made 
by General Services Administration to de- 
termine if presently leased space in Phila- 
delphia, Pa., will accommodate the need out- 
lined originally in GSA invitation to bid No. 
NY-DOPA 122, all bids for the same having 
been rejected by GSA on February 2, 1959. 
Award of the contract on a new invitation 
of July 20, 1959, has been extended by GSA 
to permit completion of the study. Review 
details of contract awarded. 

14. Develop further material and continue 
study of report by Civil Service Commission 
in connection with subcommittee query re- 
garding exceptions made in use of the Fed- 
eral Register for hearing examiners. Eval- 
uate materini develoned with the prospect of 
conducting a public hearing in the matter. 

15. Continue study of Federal Aviation 
Agency problems in connection with air 
safety procedures and air trafic control. 
Evaluate CAB findings in connection with 
two crashes which occurred May 12, 

16. Continue study relating to the oper- 
ation and reorganization plans being put in- 
to practice in the GSA’s Transportation and 
Public Utilities Service. 

17. Continue examination of proposed 
lense of office space, including clinical space, 
for the Veterans’ Administration in Detroit, 
Mich. Evaluate report to be submitted by 
GSA regional office. 

18. Review negotiated gales of surplus 
property, considered by the subcommittee in 
recent sessions, which Involved sale of 
“scrambled” feellities or of Government 
Plants built upon Property belonging to an- 
other party, with a view to preparing a spe- 
cini study cf the overall situation and its 
heavy cost to the taxpayers. 3 
INTERGOVERNMENTAL RELATIONS SUDCOMMIT- 

TEE, HON, L, H, FOUNTAIN, CHAIRMAN 
I, Investigations 


(a) Reports issued: No formal Investi- 
gative reports were issued during 1959. In a 


letter sent to the Department of Agriculture . 


on September 12, the subcommittee made 
a number of informal recommendations con- 
cerning policics and procedures of the De- 
partment in financing sales of surplus agri- 
cultural commodities for foreign currencies. 
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Information disclosed by subcommittee in- 
vestigations was also called to the attention 
of appropriate officials of the Departments or 
agencies concerned in a number of other 
instances, 

(b) Investigations not resulting in a for- 
mal report: 

Activities of the Commodity Credit 
Corporation 

The subcommittee’s major investigative 
effort has been devoted to a comprehensive 
inquiry into activities of the Commodity 
Credit Corporation. Particular subjects be- 
ing examined by the subcommittee include 
the following: 

Resale to U.S, military forces of agricul- 
tural commodities sold or subsidized by CCC. 

Sales for foreign currency of surplus agri- 
cultural commodities sold or subsidized by 
CCC. Some foreign currency sales have been 
financed by CCC; others by the International 
Cooperation Administration. Particular at- 
tention is being given to the possibility of 
cotton sold by CCC being financed for export 
by CCC on the basis of a higher quality. 

Storage of CCC-owned commodities, par- 
ticularly where such commodities are stored 
In present or former Government facilities. 


Commuter Transportation in Metropolitan 
Areas, With Particular Reference to the 
New York-New Jersey Area 
The staf made a preliminary study to de- 

termine the appropriateness ‘of subcommit- 

tee hearings and further investigation of 
this problem. This study was undertaken 
because of increasing concern for the ability 
of existing mass transportation facilities to 
serye the needs of commuters in our large 
metropolitan areas and the further deteri- 
oration of commuter rail and ferry service, 
especially in the New York metropolitan 
area, due to the enactment by the Congress 

of the Transportation Act of 1958. 

Health Research Activities of the Notional 
Institutes of Health, U.S. Public Health 
Service 
Considerable staff time has been devoted 

this year to a study of the economy and e- 

ciency of the numerous extramural health 

research programs administered by the Na- 
tional Institutes of Henith. With larger 
amounts being appropriated each year by the 

Congress for an expanded medical research 

effort to conquer the major killing and dis- 

abling diseases. It becomes incrensingly im- 

portant to review the administration of these 

programs. Attention is being given to the 

NIH grant and contract arrangements for 

health research, 

Investigation of Conflict of Interests in De- 
pertment of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare 
The staf! has investigated a possible con- 

flict of interests on the part of an oficial of 

the Department of Health, Education, and 

Welfare. Further information has been re- 

quested from the Department to provide 8 

basis for subcommittee action. 

(c) Monetary savings or recoveries as 8 
result of investigation: 

Forelgn Currency Transactions 

Both the Department of Agriculture and 
the International Cooperation Administra- 
tion are studying a number of foreign cur- 
rency transactions in order to determina 
whether claims should be filed. The ICA has 

already fled n claim for approximately 8100,- 

000 as a result of one transaction brought to 

its attention by the subcommittee. ‘The sub- 

committee is currently studying a number of 

CCC financed cotton transactions in order to 

ascertain whether excessive payments have 

been made and, if so, whether such payments 
can be recovered. 

Resale of CCC Commodities to U.S. Armed 

Forcas 


As a result of disclosures at subcommittee 
hearings, the Army obtained new contracts 


1959 


for furnishing of recombined milk for troops 
in Japan, Okinawa, and Guam which are ex- 
pected. to save about a million dollars an- 
Dually. 

Approximately 650,000 was refunded to the 
Department of Agriculture by a dairy firm 
which had purchased a substantial quantity 
of nonfat dry milk from CCC for less than 
10 cents per pound and resold it to the U.S. 
Armed Forces for more than 30 cents per 
Pound. 

(d) Other remedial measures taken and 
nonmonetary benefits: 

The armed services and the Department 
of Agriculture have taken steps to coordinate 
their activities with a view to preventing 
Windfall profits through resale to the Armed 
Forces of agricultural commodities sold or 
Subsidized by the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration, 

The Department of Agriculture and the In- 
ternational Cooperation Administration have 
taken or are taking certain steps to 
Strengthen their policies and procedures with 
respect to financing sales of agricultural 
commodities for foreign currencies. 

(e) Days of hearings held: 7 days of 
investigative hearings were held during the 
1st session of the 86th Congress. 


II. Legislation 


(a) Number of measures referred to the 
ttee: Four bills were referred to the 
Subcommittee: HR. 656, H.R. 6904, H.R. 
8905, and H.R: 8478. 
(b) Reports issued: 
Report No. 742, “Establishing an Advisory 
on on Intergovernmental Rela- 
tions,” was issued by the committee on July 
31, 1959. This report summarizes the pur- 
Pose and background of the legislation and 
the testimony presented In hearings to sub- 
stantlate the need for an advisory commis- 
Sion, It also outlines the committee's con- 
cept of the nature of the Commission, the 
Cooperation expected from the States, and 
the several amendments adopted by the com- 
mittee. 

H.R. 6904 was passed by the House under 
Suspension of the rules on August 17, 1959. 
The bill passed the Senate, amended, on 
September 10. The conference report was 
agreed to by both House and Senate on Sep- 
tember 12, and the bill was signed by the 

ident on September 24. 

(e) Days of hearings: Four days of hear- 
ings were held jolntiy with the Senate Com- 
mittee on Government Operations on the 
identical bills H- R. 6904, H.R. 6903, and 8. 
III. Reports received such as notice of nego- 

tlated sales, General Accounting Office 

audit reports, and similar matters consid- 
ered which are not Icgisiation 

Eleven formal reports to the Congress by 
the General Accounting Office were referred 

the subcommittee during the first session 
Of the zem Congress and have boen or are 
betnz studied. In addition, the subcommit- 
tee has requested and received from the 
GAO a number of reports made to executive 
agencies as well aa special studies made for 
the subcommittee and detailed workpapers 
On which some of the reports to Congress 
“re based, These documents have been or 
are being studied by the subcommittee. 

IV. Prior activities of the subcommittce of 
current or continuing interest 
(a) Cumulative money savings or recov- 


Purchase Resale Transactions 
As a result of the subcommittee’ investi- 
Bation of cheese and butter purchase-resale 
tions, the Government has now re- 
iene more than 62 million, and it appears 
ely that further recoverics will be made. 

Polio Vaccine 

The five manufacturers of pollo vaccine 
Were indicted for price fixing after a sub- 
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committee investigation. It is expected that 
trial of these cases will begin on October 13 
in Trenton, N.J. The Justice Department is 
also considering the possibility of civil suits 
to recover damages for overcharges on Goy- 
ernment vaccine purchases. 

School Lunch Program 


The Justice Department is presently con- 
sidering income tax cases involving possible 
civil and criminal liability in connection 
with transactions related to distribution of 
surplus commodities to schools and institu- 
tions in Illinois, 

Transportation of Household Effects 


At the subcommittee’s request, the Bu- 
reau of the Budget conducted a study of 
transportation of household effects of Gov- 
ernment employees. This study indicated a 
possibility of substantial savings through 
contracting for movement of household ef- 
fects on a competitive basis, rather than re- 
imbursing each individual employee at a 
standard rate. The Budget Bureau is en- 
couraging executive agencies to take advan- 
tage of such savings wherever possible, 

(b) Other affirmative benefits: No items. 
V. Projected program for remainder of the 
y 86th Congress 

During the remainder of the 86th Con- 
gress, the subcommittee will continue its 
surveillance of the operations of depart- 
ments and agencies under its jurisdiction. 
Particular attention will be given to: E 

Continuation of the subcommittee’s in- 
vestigation of the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration, including preparation of a compre- 
hensive report setting forth the subcommit- 
tee’s findings and recommendations, 

Continuing and intensifying the subcom- 
mittee's examination of the various health 
research programs being administered by 
the National Institutes of Health with view 
to encouraging the maximum possible econ- 
omy and efficiency in this important field. 

Studying operations of the Bureau of Pub- 
lic Roads. 

Observing activities of the Advisory Com- 
mission on Intergovernmental Relations with 
a view to recommending any legislative 
changes needed to make this body more 
effectivé, 

FOREIGN OPERATIONS AND MONETARY AFFAIRS 
SUBCOMMITTEE, HON. PORTER HARDY, JR, 
CHAIRMAN 1 

I. Investigations 


(a) Reports issued: 

1. House Report No. 546, 86th Congress, 
"US. Ald Operations in Laos,” issued June 
15, 1959. : 

This report resulted from a comprehensive 
study of the U.S. aid program in the south- 
east Asian kingdom of Laos. The purposes 
of the study were to determine: 

a. How and by whom the decision was 
made as to the number and type of military 
forces (le., “force objectives’) the United 
States would support in Laos; 

b. The relationship between the force 
objectives and the level of ald (Le., the over- 
all dollar amounts) set for Laos; and 

c. Whether the U.S. ald program in Laos 
was being administered efficiently, eco- 
nomically, and according to law. 

The report concluded principally that: 

a. In the case of Laos, the determination 
of force objectives was a political decision 
made by the Department of State, despite 
contrary recommendations by the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff; 

b. The high level of economic ald neces- 
sary to support such a force had been be- 
yond the capacity of Laos’ meager cconomy 
to absorb. Inflation and profiteering fol- 
lowed and hampered the objectives of the 
mutual security program; 

c. The sdministration of the U.S. ald pro- 
gram in Laos was inadequate in effectiveness, 
scope, and supervision; in fact, in a number 
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of demonstrated instances it was tainted 
with corruption; 

d. ICA and the Department of State have 
sought to excuse deficiencies and malad- 
ministration in the aid program in Laos 
with the assertion that our ald program, 
however poorly administered, has saved 
Laos from going Communist; and 

e. On the evidence, a lesser sum of money 
more efficiently administered would probably 
have been more effective in achieving eco- 
nomic and political stability in Laos and in 
increasing its capacity to reject Communist 
military aggression or political subversion. 
8 committee recommended, inter alia, 

t: 

R. The Congress should be advised fully 
as to the extent to which the Department of 
State participates in determinations (such 
as those concerning force objectives) which 
are generally regarded as military in nature; 

b. The use of cash grants to proyide 
mutual security assistance should be minil- 
mized in favor of aid in kind; 

€. Levels of ald should not be set so high 
that they exceed the absorptive capacity of 
the local economy. 

d. ICA should improve its control mecha- 
nisms so that its procedures and standards 
are complied with, and opportunities for cor- 
ruption are minimized; 

e. State, Defense and ICA should reexam- 
ine their roles with respect to Laos in the 
light of the basic objectives of the mutual 
security program and the needs of the coun- 
try; and 


1. Congress should amend the Mutual Se- 
curity Act to improve procedures and con- 
trol mechanisms in the mutual security pro- 
gram and to provide Congress with better 
information respecting the determination of 
individual country levels of aid. ` 

(b) Investigations not resulting in a 
formal report: 

1. Federal agencies having International 
lending functions: The Export-Import Bank, 
the Development Loan Fund, and the In- 
ternational Cooperation Administration pro- 
vide loans and loan guarantees for the financ~ 
ing of economic enterprises located in for- 
eign countries. With respect to such func- 
tions, each agency has somewhat different 
purposes, authorities and methods of opera- 
tion. In addition to these US. agencies, 
there are a number of international agencies 
having similar financing functions, such as 
the International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development (World Bank), the Inter- 
national Finance Corporation, and the re- 
cently established Inter-American Develop- 
ment Bank, in which U.S. participation Ee 
authorized by the act of August 7, 1959. 

As part of a more general study of the 
U.S. agencies, including their relationships 
to one another and to the international 
agencies, the subcommittee has begun pre- 
liminary studies of the operations of the 
Development Loan Fund and the Export- 
Import Bank of Washington. 

a. Development Loan Fund: The subcom- 
mittee held a series of hearings to discuss 
with DLF officials procedures and practices 
in the conduct of DLF's operations. 

The subcommittee staff has undertaken 
preliminary studies of the operations of the 
Development Loan Fund, including exten- 
sive examination of certain DLF files. In 
connection with a number of specific issues 
revealed or confirmed by documents, the 
staff prepared eight narrative reports for the 
purpose of briefing the subcommittee mem- 
bers prior to the conduct of hearings on 
these questions while abroad. 

Much time and effort of the subcommittee 
and its staff were devoted to clearing (in 
major part successfully) obstacles placed in 
the path of the subcommittee's access to 
documents in DFI. s official files. These ob- 
stacles had been raised both in the name of 
the executive privilege doctrine currently 
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being invoked by the executive branch and 
in the name of the so-called third-agency 
rule (whereby a document originating with 
ICA, for example, would be released by DLP 
only on ICA's specific approval). 

b. Export-Import Bank of Washington: 
The subcommittee held a hearing in the 
mature of an economic briefing. Officials 
from the Export-Import Bank and the State 
Department testified. 

The staff made a preliminary. study of the 
operations of the Export-Import Bank, in- 
cluding the matter of the terms of the 
Bank's sale to outside investors of obliga- 
tions held in its investment portfolios. In 
addition, summaries of certain Export-Im- 
port Bank loans were prepared for the use of 
the subcommittee in connection with its 
current inspection and study trip to Europe 
and the Near East. 

2. Federal Reserve System: The subcom- 
mittee held an introductory hearing at 
which the Chairman of the Board of Goy- 
ernors, Federal Reserve System, and a num- 
ber of aids, provided details about the duties 
and activities of the Board. 

. The subcommittee conducted preliminary 

analyses relating to (1) the question of out- 
side audit of operations of the Federal Re- 
serve; and (2) areas of the Board of Goy- 
ernors’ operations which might warrant fur- 
ther subcommittee inquiry. 

8. Office of Evaluation, International Co- 
operation Administration. In order to begin 
a study of ICA's Office of Evaluation, the 
subcommittee chairman, on Fe 26, 
1959, requested the acting director of ICA to 
provide full information and documents re- 
lating to the activities of the Office of Evalua- 
tion. ICA declined to furnish, on the grounds 
of executive privilege, an important cate- 
gory of documents, namely, copies of all re- 
ports, memoranda, and other evaluation doc- 
uments prepared by the Office of Evaluation. 

Moved by this and similarly based frustra- 
tions of the subcommittee’s work, the chair- 
man successfully sponsored amendments to 
the Mutual Security Act of 1959 and to the 
Mutual Security Appropriations Act, 1960, de- 
signed to assert the intent and the right of 
Congress to have full access to information 
needed for its effective consideration of leg- 
ialation and appropriations for the mutual 
security program. 

4. St. Lawrence Seaway Development Cor- 
poration: The subcommittee is making some 
inquiries concerning regulations of the St. 
Lawrence Scaway Development Corporation 
which bar small pleasure craft from parts 
ofthe sea way. Matters discussed in the Cor- 
poratlon's latest response are now under 
study. 

5. U.S, Information Agency: The subcom- 
mittee had concluded hearings at the end of 
the 85th Congress into the operations of the 
Persian Service of the Voice of America, 
This inquiry was concerned primarily with 
allegations relative to the lack of proper and 
effective monitoring and control of the con- 
tent of oversea broadcasts. During the cur- 
rent year, officials of USIA have examined 
into particular, detailed allegations. ‘The 
results of this inquiry were embodied in a 
report to the chairman from the Director of 
USIA, dated July 21, 1959. In the subcom- 
mittce's view, several key elements of the 
allegations were not fully disposed of. Fur- 
ther consultation is planned between the 
subcommittee and the Agency. 

(c) Monetary savings or recoverles as a 
result of investigation: 

Manifestly, no accurate quantitative mens- 
Urement can be made of the dollar savings 
resulting from improved procedures and per- 
formance on the part of ICA which have been 
stimulated by the subcommittee's investiga- 
tions. Morcover, in the case of the mutual 
security program; 3 of funds 

ore effective planning and more 
eficient practice ordinarily will mean a say- 
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ing in the sense of giving more real foreign 
aid for the funds available. 

Because of the magnitude of foreign aid 
funds and the nature of their use, even small 
improvements in procedure and practice may 
result in very large money savings indeed. 
The. minimization of cash grants recom- 
mended by the committee, which now ap- 
pears to be the trend in ICA, could, in Laos 
alone, mean at least a 10 percent Improve- 
ment in the effectiveness of US. ald funds. 
On the basis of the level of cash grants in 
1957, this would represent more than 83 
million worth of ald. 

Exposure by the subcommittee Investiga- 
tion in Laos of unlawful or unreported gain 
on the part of certain persons employed by 
ICA will probably result in tax recoveries, 
with penalties, aggregating several thousand 
dollars. 

The Department of State has advised that 
the U.S. attorncy’s office now has under re- 
view the possibility of prosecuting legal vio- 
lations by the Universal Construction Co. 
The U.S, operations mission to Laos has been 
instructed to file a claim of $4,311.39 as the 
result of the substandard construction of 14 
houses, The general counsel of the Interna- 
tional Cooperation Administration is review- 
ing the legal steps possible to secure addi- 
tional recoveries. 

(d) Other remedial measures taken and 
nonmonetary benefits: 

1. Legislative measures: As a result of ob- 
stacles to the obtaining of essential infor- 
mation encountered by the subcommittee in 
its investigations of the mutual security 
program, the subcommittee chairman spon- 
sored several legislative amendments which 
the 86th Congress enacted as parts of the 
Mutual Security Act of 1959, and the Mu- 
tual Security Appropriations Act, 1960. The 
action thus taken represents a substantial 
fulfillment of the ninth recommendation of 
the committee's Laos report; viz. 

“That the Congress give serious consider- 
ation to amendments proposed in this year's 
mutual security bill by the House Commit- 
tee on Foreign Affairs, intended to improve 
programing procedures and control mech- 
anisms in the mutual security program and 
to provide the Congress with more detailed 
and significant information respecting the 
determination of individual country levels 
of aid than has heretofore been available.’ 

Subsection 637(f) of the Mutual Security 
Act was amended to require greater specific- 
ity in the request for Authorizations and 
appropriations with respect to (1) how the 
proposed level of aid for a given country is 
arrived at; and (2) how a particular level 
of forces for a given country ls determined, 

Subsection 533A(d) of the Mutual Security 
Act of 1959, which deals with the Office of 
Inspector General and Comptroller (a 
new office in the Department of State 
with responsibilities relating to the mutual 
security program), requires that all docu- 
ments and other material relating to the 
activities of that Office shall, on request, be 
furnished to the GAO and to appropriate 
committees or subcommittecs of Congress. 

Subsection 634(b) of the Mutual Security 
Act of 1059 requires that on request of the 
GAO or appropriate committees and subcom- 
mittees of Congress, ICA shall furnish all 
documents and other material relating -to 
its activities. 

Section 108(d) of the Mutunl Security Ap- 
Propriations Act, 1900, provides a conditional 
limitation on ICA expenditures under the 
act. The limitation, which will operate 
agulnst the use of funds for a given country, 
project, or activity, will become effective 
whenever 35 days after a written request, 
ICA hns not furnished to the GAO or an 
appropriate committee or subcommittee of 
Congress any document or other material 
relating to ICA administration with respect 
to a given country, project, or activity. How- 
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ever, the limitation will not operate H, dur- 
ing the 35-day period, there is furnished a 
certification by the President that he has 
forbidden the material to be furnished and 
statihg his reasons for doing so. 

The need for this limitation on expendi- 
tures arose when ICA, acting on policy di- 
rection from the President and notwith- 
standing the eractment of subsections 
533A(d) and 534(b) of the Mutual Security 
Act, persisted in its refusal to the sub- 
committee of the evaluation documents 
which the Chairman had requested on Feb- 
ruary 26, 1959. 

2. Other measures: The Department of 
Justice, the Department of State, and ICA 
are actively studying factual and legal as- 
pects of the Government's civil and crimi- 
nal recourse against U.S. citizens who, 8$ 
the committee's Laos investigation has re- 
vealed, appear to have violated Federal law. 

(e) Days of hearings held: 

1. Laos investigation, 19 days. 

2. Development Loan Fund, 3 days. 

3. Federal Reserve Board, 1 day. 

4. Export-Import Bank of Washington, 1 


ay. 
Total, 24 days. 

II. Legislation 
(a) Number ot measures referred to the 
subcommittee: 

H.R. 8302, 86th Congress, by Co: 

Parman, to provide for a GAO audit of the 
Federal Reserve System from 1913 through 
1958. 

H.R. 6605, 86th Congress, by Congressman 
Harpy, to amend Reorganization Plan No. 
7 of 1953. 

(b) Reporta issued: None. 

(c) Days of hearings: None. 
item (b)2, under part I above.) 
IIt. Reports received such a notice of ne- 
gotiated sales, General Accounting Oficé 
audit reports, and similar matters consid- 
ered which are not legislation 


(a) Number of each recelved: The sub- 
committee has received 15 reports to the 
Congress by the Comptroller General of the 
United States. 

(b) Action taken: 

1. Audit of St. Lawrence Seaway Develop- 
ment Corporation, fiscal year 1958. 

Report examined and analyzed. No action 
taken. 

2. Audit of Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation, fiscal year 1958. 

Report examined and analyzed. No action 
taken. 

3. Audit of Export-Import Bank of Wash- 
ington, fiscal year 1958. 

Report examined and analyzed. Being 
used in connection with curent study. 

4. Audit of Federal Home Loan Bank 
Board, fiscal year 1958. 

3 examined and analyzed. No notion 


en. 

5. Audit of Federal home loan banks 
fiscal year 1958. 

Report examined and analyzed. No ection 
taken. Comptroller General's chief recom“ 
mendation re evasive practice of Federal say- 
ings and loan associations which reo 
into State companies is under consideration 
by legislative committees of Congress. 

6. Audit of Custodianship Functions, Oude 
of the Treasurer of the United States, 
year 1057. 

Report examined and analyzed. Comp- 
troller General stated that Treasury did not 
agree with GAO on the need for a Joint study 
22 55 tax and loan accounts in commerc:al 

The subcommittee chairman corresponded 
and conferred with Treasury officials, and on 
June 12, the Secretary of the Treasury ad- 
vised the Comptroller General that a study 
would be initiated by Treasury in about PO 
days, GAO will have a significant part in 
the study elther Initially or on review. 
Treasury bas been asked to keep the sub- 
committee currently informed. 


d 


(But, sce 
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Collaterally, the subcommittee staff 
co a legislative history study of the Lon 
Ons of law prohibiting payment of in- 
pe est on demand deposits in banks which 
d members of the Federal Reserve. 
ee Examination of Economic and Techni- 
De Assistance Program for Pakistan, ICA- 
partment of State, fiscal years 1955-57. 


Report examined and analyzed. Being 


Used in connection with current study. 
8. Audit of Office of Defense Lending, 
asury Department, fiscal year 1958. 
parce’ examined and analyzed, No action 


9. Audit of Bureau of Engraving and Print- 
a Treasury Department, fiscal year 1958. 
oe examined and analyzed. No action 
10. Audit of Bureau of Customs, Treasury 
eee December 1958. 
hi examined and analyzed. No action 
11. Audit of Proposed Economic Assistance 
Vi. am for China (Taiwan), Korea, and 
e for fiscal year 1959. 
port examined and analyzed. Being 
12 in connection with current study. 
Audit ot Bureau ot the Mint, Treasury 
partment, fiscal ycars 1956-58. 
rag tds now under study. 
Tech. Followup review of Economic and 
3 Assistance program for Laos. 
jee examined and analyzed, No action 
14. Audit of De 
eal year ey velopment Loan Fund, fis 
Sport under review in 
current aay: vi connection with 
8 of Economic and Techni- 
195 ; tance program for India, fiscal years 
Report now under study. 


~ Prior activities of the subcommittee of 
current or continuing interest 


a Cumulative money savings or recoy- 


TRER aonig paragraph is quoted from 
Year: committee's annual report of last 
the A of its very nature, the work of 
grees tee has an impact, in varying 

fram, ne all phases of our foreign aid pro- 
Of one commendations for improvement 
Washin rations and procedures in ICA/ 
foreign en can result in savings in our 
Work A n, And exposing slipshod 
will, te d wasteful spending in Cambodia 
s the ene corrective measures are 

a n our recommendations, haye 
More reaction and inevitably bring about 
Pakis cient and economical operations in 
amount of and Vietnam. Although the 
doubted money saved in this way is un- 
estimate | large, there is no way it can be 
ficient toe ae a degree of accuracy suf- 
ever, firm 2 Purposes of thts report, How- 
Cases Whig oe can be arrived at in certain 
Onstrate oh a even without projection, dem- 
during th at the work of the subeommittee 
nificant a! past year has resulted in sig- 
Tecoveriog oney savings and possible money 
ngs and It is estimated that these sav- 
81 500,000 „ ee will amount to at least 


Th 
Activities p Owed a listing of the specific 

vings Le which it was believed these 
mination uld. be developed, Finnl deter- 
either 1, of amounts in each case waits 
ect aara completion of a particular proj- 
Cost) or a. etermination of its final total 

Justia ar legal action by the Department 
hot yet nc or the Internal Revenue Service, 
tags W ee The eatimiute of sav- 
refined a valid but cannot be further 


(b) t this time, 
The affirmative benefits: 
general nature of this eubcommittce’s 


t 
ible . la such that it is not always fens- 
lyze it In terms of the specific, 
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discrete “activities,” each completed at a 
given point and time. The bulk of the sub- 
committee's effort is devoted to continuing 
examination of the foreign-aid program, and 
it ls in this field that major benefits, mone- 
tary and otherwise, have resulted. Some of 
its work, however, such as the effort to ob- 
tain for the Congress clear, accurate, and 
complete information on the program's oper- 
ation, must, in the nature of our Govern- 
ment, be continuing, even though the objec- 
tives will probably never be fully accom- 
plished. It is not always possible to say that 
a particular remedial action arose from a par- 
ticular prior activity. In the case of this 
subcommittee’s oversight of the foreign-aid 
program, remedial action seems to be a con- 
tinuing step-by-step process. Several of the 
general lines of improvement are, however, 
Usted here: 

1. The clarity, accuracy, completeness, and 
usefulness of the annual mutual security 
budget presentation to the Congress haye 
been improved each year for the past several 
years; in large part, this reflects executive 
brahch reaction to specific recommendations 
of this subcommittee. 

2. This and other committees and subeom- 
mittees of Congress have long been plagued 
with the problem of obtaining adequate in- 
formation from the executive branch con- 
cerning operations conducted with the funds 
that the Congress appropriates. In the case 
of the mutual security , the intent 
of the Congress to obtain such information, 
and the power to do so, have both been clari- 
fied by the Hardy amendments to this year's 
mutual security authorization and appro- 
priations acts. 

3. The several related reports of this sub- 
committee on the operations of different 
facets of the mutual security program pro- 
vide, taken together, a handy primer to the 
program, useful to the Congress and the pub- 
lic alike. 

4. The continuing scrutiny by the subcom- 
mittee of ICA contractual procedures, and 
operations thereunder, has resulted in a 
demonstrable improvement in the quality 
thereof. 

5. In the opinion of the Comptroller Gen- 
eral, there is evidence that more weight and 
substance are being given to GAO audits of 
foreign-ald operations as & result of this 
subcommittee's followthrough activities on 
ICA operating deficiencies disclosed by GAO. 
V. Projected program for the remainder of 

the 86th Congress 

1. Continuation of a detailed study of cer- 
tain US. lending agencies, including their 
relationships to one another and to the in- 
ternational ‘lending agencies; these UB. 
agencies would include the ICA, the Develop- 
ment Loan Fund, and the Ex-port-Import 
Bank, as well as the coordinating body, the 
National Advisory Council on International 
Monetary Problems. y 

2. A subsequent inquiry into the acquisi- 
tlon of foreign currencies, especially under 
Public Law 480, and lending policies and 
practices in conjunction with such cur- 
rencies. 

3. An inquiry into the effectiveness of 
ICA's Office of Evaluation and its successor, 
the Office. of the Inspection General and 
Comptroller (created by the Mutual Security 
Act of 1959). 

4. Continuation-of a study of the opera- 
tions of the Board of Governors, Federal Re- 


serve System. 
SPECIAL SUBCOMMITTEE ON DONABLE PROPERTY, 
HON. JOHN W. M'CORMACK, CHAIRMAN 
I. Investigations - 
(a) Reports issued: No formal investiga- 
tive reports. 
(b) Investigations not resulting in a 
formal report: 
The subcommittee has kept in constant 
contact with the donable surplus property 


- - 
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program and the Federal and State 
responsible for its operation, matinee ies 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare; 
General Services Administration; Office of 
Civil and Defense Mobilization; Department 
of Defense; and the National Association of 
State Agencies for Surplus Property. State 
agency operations visited during the session 
were Virginia, Maryland, Pennsylvania, 
Michigan, Minnesota, South Dakota, Mon- 
tana, and Washington. Two State regional 
meetings were. attended and the annual 
meeting of the National Association of State 
Agencies for Surplus Property. 

As a result of the constant informal in- 
vestigation of the program and the problems 
which arose, a number of bottlenecks were 
eliminated and the program continued to 
3 as will be indicated by the following 


$10, 750, 008 
16, O88, 405 


(c) Monetary savings or recov: 

an of cee nich Teen 

e eligible donees received surplus prop- 
erty with acquisition cost of $361 milion 
during the fiscal year 1959 and during the 
months of July 1959 it amounted to $32,- 
800,593. The use of this property for pur- 
poses of education, health, and civil defense, 
instead of selling it for a few cents on the 
dollar, indicates a large saving to the tax- 
payer at a time when our institutions sorely 
need this help. 

In addition, the military agencies now 
state that they prefer to donate the property 
rather than employ other disposal methods 
since time is saved by this method and this 
means money savings as it costs one-half of 
1 percent of the cost value of the property 
per year to hold it. 


II. Legislation 


(a) Number of measures referred to the 
subcommittee: 38 bills were referred to the 
subcommittee during the session, 

(b) Reports issued: 

1. Pensions for Comptroller General's de- 
pendents (H.R. 7062). This bill was re- 
ported from the Government Operations 
Committee June 12, 1959; Report No. 540. 
It passed the House June 15, 1959. Re- 
ported in the Senate June 18, 1959; Senate 
Report No. 403 and passed the Senate July 6, 
1959 (Public Law 86-87). 

2. Surplus property for firefighting or- 
ganizations. Reported from Government 
Operations Committee August 12, 1959; 
Report No. 891, passed the House August 31, 
1959. (HR. 3722 pending in the Senate 
Government Operations Committee.) 

3. Foreign excess property bill (H.R. 8398). 
Subcommittee reported to full committee 
but action not completed. \ 

(c) Days of hearings: 2 days of formal 
hearings. 

III. Reports received such as notice of nego- 
tiated sales, General Accounting Office 
audit reports, and similar matters con- 
sidered which are not legislative 
No reports recelved. 

IV. Prior activities of the subcommitice of 

current or continuing interest 

(a) Cumulative money savings or re- 
toveries: 

The subcommittee report of August 15, 
1958, detalled in some length the action 
taken with respect to the curtailment of cost 
of telephone services for the SAGE project, 
As Congressman Vinson stated, “The in- 
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vestigation of SAGE had reduced the estl- 

mate of the telephone services from $240 

million per annum to $157 million per 

annum. This is a saving of $83 million per 

year or a saving of $830 million over the 10- 
period.” 

It has not been considered necessary to 
attempt to determine in detail the savings 
from this continuing project or investigation 
applicable to the current year, However, on 
a straight line projection the saving would 
be $83 million as Congressman Vinson stated 
on the House floor on April 12,1956. Further, 
the cumulative savings for the 4-year period, 
1956-59, would be $332 million. 

A second prior activity of considerable 
current interest involves the work of the 
GSA in appearing before the FCC as a rep- 
resentative of the Government as a user of 
utility services in order to obtain fair and 
equitable rates for the SAGE. project. 

Authority for the GSA stems from section 
303, Public Law 968, 84th Congress, 2d ses- 
sion, which was developed by the subcom- 
mittee and the House Armed Services Com- 
mittee following the investigation of SAGE 
by the subcommittee in 1955. Upon passage 
of Public Law 968 the subcommittee chair- 
man wrote to the White House asking that 
steps be taken to Implement the law so that 
GSA would have the resources requisite to 
appearing before the regulatory agencies con- 
cerned. Fifty thousand dollars was made 
available from the President's emergency 
fund for the purpose and GSA intervened 
in hearings before the FCC. Later it became 
necessary on several occasions to assist GSA 
in obtaining additional funds to continue 
the work. 

The GSA work has been highly successful. 
As stated in the July 1959 report of the sub- 
committee: 

“The Civil Service Commission recently 
considered savings claimed by GSA person- 
nel who petitioned the FCC for lower rates 
for the Federal Government as a user of 
utility services. 

“After investigation, the Civil Service Com- 
mission awarded $10,000 to the personnel in- 
volved in handling this matter before the 
FCC on the basis that $15,385,000 would be 
saved annually by the Government over a 
contemplated 10-year period. 

“Tt was estimated that a 15 percent saving 
on rates applied to SAGE alone or $10 mil- 
lion annually and for civilian agencies other 
than SAGE $4,600,000 reduction on telephone 
total of $14,600,000 reduction on telephone 
rates. 

“In addition, a reduction of 18.9 percent 
was effected in Western Union rates for cer- 
tain services or $785,000 per year. The total 
annual savings for all classes is estimated 
at $15,385,000." 

A third prior activity of great potential is 
the so-called McCormack amendment to the 
Department of Defense Reorganization Act 
of 1958. The purpose of the amendment was 
covered in detail in last year's report. The 
amendment reads: 

“Whenever the Secretary of Defense deter- 
mines it will be advantageous to the Gov- 
ernment in terms of effectiveness, economy, 
or efficiency, he shall provide for the carry- 
ing out of any supply or service activity com- 
mon to more than one military department 
by a single agency or such other organiza- 
tional entitles as he deems appropriate. For 
the purposes of this paragraph, any supply 
or service activity common to more than one 
military department shall nct be considered 
a ‘major combatant function’ within the 
Meaning of paragraph (1) hercof.” 

The potential importance of this amend- 
ment caused a number of Senators and Rep- 
resentatives to write to the Secretary of De- 
tenee requesting information as to whnt ac- 
tions had been taken or were contemplated 
with respect to its implementation. At- 
tached hercto is u letter from the Assistant 


. tions and student projects. 
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Secretary of Defense (S. & L.) responsive to 

the inquiries. 

V. Projected program for the remainder of 
the 86th Congress 


-The subcommittee has pending 29 bilis to 
expand the donable program to various 
groups. The administration opposes the 
expansion of the program but at the same 
time has not adequately staffed and organ- 
ized the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare to enable it to screen and allo- 
cate all existing surplus property which 18 
useful and needed for the purposes of edu- 
cation, health, and civil defense agencies 
which are now eligible donees. As a result, 
much useful and needed surplus property 
is not being taken but is sold for a few cents 
on the dollar of acquisition cost. 

The subcommittee plans hearings on 
pending bills and hopes to develop infor- 
mation as to total availability of surplus 
property and executive agency plans to fur- 
ther improve the existing program. 

The Department of Defense has announced 
that it has $26.7 billion of surpluses marked 
for disposal and it is expected that the an- 
nual rate of disposal will be near $10 billion 
for several years. The Congress through 
the current Department of Defense Appro- 
priation Act, Public Law 86-166, section 611, 
has permitted the Department of Defense to 
use all receipts from sales in order to ac- 
celerate the program. This means 
a speedup tn the disposal program and the 
eligible donees for surplus property must be 
geared to a higher speed than heretofore or 
more good property will be sold, 

It Is evident that the donable program will 
continue at a high rate for some time to 
come and also that more and more bills will 
be introduced to make surplus property 
available for meritorious purposes so long 
as the defense program continues at such a 
high level and State, county, municipal, and 
other activities are deprived of much-needed 
funds. 

As stated above, in July the donable pro- 
gram amounted to over $32 million and it 
ls expected that the volume for the cur- 
rent year will exceed last year's total of 
$361 million by a considerable amount. It 
seems that the program for the remainder 
of the 86th Congress will be more active 
than ever, 


“| From the Washington Post, Sept. 11, 1959] 


“Schools Buy U.S, Surplus Equipment for 
Classes as Little as Cent a Pound 
“(By Jean White) 

“For as little as a cent a pound, schools 
and colleges carted off $280 million worth of 
Government surplus property last fiscal year, 
Arthur S. Flemming, Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, announced yester- 
day. 

“District public schools took advantage 
of the bargain bulk rates to buy two 10-ton 
truckloads of surplus material at $100 a load. 
In the loads, science teachers have found 
items like permanent magnets and oscillo- 
scopes worth $60 each on the regular market, 
Keith Johnson, supervising science director 
in the public schools, said, 

“Most of the surplus equipment, he added, 
is stripped down for parts for demonstra- 
The mixcd as- 
sortments include items like tubes, con- 
densers, resistors, transformers, vacuum 
pumps, meters, and motors. 

“The district bas been dealing with the 
area warehouse at Blue Plains for surplus 
equipment, 

“Yesterday at a press conference, Flem- 
ming described a supermarket-operation now 
set up at military Installations at Oakland, 
Calif, and Norfolk, Va. Science teachers 
can shop in person, pick out the equipment 
they want, pay a cent cr two handling 
charge, and take the equipment away with 
them that day on a cash-and-carry basis. 
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“At Norfolk so far, Flemming said, nearly 
half a million dollars worth of property has 
been distributed to 55 schools for industrial 
arts, physics, engineering, sclence, and tech- 
nical courses. 

“Surplus property is now one of the big- 
gest single sources of Federal aid to educa- 
tion, he added, and is also allocated for 
health and civil defense uses. Last year the 
District got $1,348,981 in movable surplus 
items.” 

SPECIAL SUBCOMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENT IN- 

FORMATION, HON. JOHN E. MOSS, CHAINMAN 

I. Investigations 

(a) Reports issued: 

1. “Availability of Information From Fed- 
eral Departments and Agencies (Air Force 
Refusal to the General Accounting Office),” 
second report by the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations; House Report No. 234 
March 19, 1959. 

This report resulted from the subcommit- 
tee’s hearing with the Comptroller General, 
the Secretary of the Air Force, and other wit- 
nesses on November 12 and 13, 1958, relative 
to the refusal of the Air Force to make avall- 
able to the Comptroller General a report en- 
titled “Survey of Management of the Ballis- 
tic Missile Program.” This hearing was held 
at the specific direction of Chairman WILLIAM 
L. Dawson. The report stated that the Secre- 
tary of Defense had issued a directive grant- 
ing the Secretaries of the services authority 
to refuse information to the Comptroller 
General. The report concluded that the 
DOD directive was issued without statutory 
authority, and that it modified and contra- 
vened the Budget and Accounting Acts of 
1921 and 1950. The report also concluded 
that the sole basis on which the Secretary 
of the Alr Force refused access to the in- 
formation in question was a claim of execu- 
tive privilege, based upon the Attorney Gen- 
eral’s memorandum attached to the May 
17, 1954, letter from the President to 
Secretary of Defense. i 

2. “Availability ‘of Information From Fed- 
eral Departments and Agencies (Progress 
of Study, August 1958-July 1959),” 12th re- 
port by the Committee on Government 
Operations; House Report No. 1137, Septem- 
ber 3, 1959. 

This covered general investigative 
work of the Special Subcommittee on Gov- 
ernment Information. It presented detalls 


“on 35 specific cases or general areas of re- 


strictions on information from the Federal 
departments and agencies. It also detailed 
the refusal, by a subordinate official of the 
Navy Department, of an unclassified study 
of the Naval Gun Factory requested by s 
member of the House Armed Services Com- 
mittee, The Naval Gun Factory case Was 
the subject of hearings by the Special Sub- 
committee on Government Information on 
April 20 and 23, 1959, and the refusal was 
again based on a claim of executive privileg®- 
The report concludes that, notwithstanding 
a specific directive by the Secretary of De- 
fense, an Assistant Secretary of the Navy took 
it upon himself to refuse the information to 
& Member of Congress on the basis that he 
was “the alter ego“ of the Secretary of the 
Navy. 

The report also covers the followup action 
by the subcommittee on the effect of Pubiie 
Law 85-619, the amendment to the house- 
keeping” statute (5 U.S.C. 22), which was 
enacted by the 85th Congress, Other mat- 
ters documented in the report include: 

a. The Defense Department shrouded the 
Atlas-Score talking satellite project in deep 
secrecy and, when the event was publicized, 
created the false impression that the satel- 
lite was more than twice as big as the largest 
comparable Russian satelite. 

b. The Defense Department repeatedly used 
the claim of military security to refuse in- 
formation about the use of monkeys in 
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scientific. research, then lifted the restric- 
tions to publicize successful research efforts. 

c. The Defense Department refused to re- 
lease pictures of the outside of the Titan mis- 
sile even though the outside configuration 
had been declassified and the missile stood 
in full public view, but pictures were re- 
leased of the President viewing the com- 
pleted missile just before the November 1958 
elections. ` 

d. The Defense Department reorganized in- 
formation activities to give the Department's 
Public relations office greater control over 
the release of information by the military ex- 


e, Executive agencies used the excuse of 
S€curity censorship to delete nonsecurity in- 
formation from congressional testimony, 

f. The Federal Aviation Agency refused to 
make public reports on malfuncttons of new- 
type altimeters installed in commercial jet 
Airplanes after restricting use of the altim- 
eters, claiming the public nught misinter- 
Pret the facts, 

F. The Federal Power Commission refused 
to make public a Commission staff report on 
& proposed power exchange contract, claim- 
lng the staff would not comment freely on 
Controversial matters if the information 
Were available to the public. 

h, The Labor Department claimed Federal- 
State cooperation would be weakened by 
Public access to Bureau of Employment Se- 
curity analyses of administration of State 
Unemployment insurance laws. 

. The Bureau of Prisons denied public 
2 to studies of conditions in local jails 
Or fear of controversy, claiming an executive 

Privilege for the restriction. 

J. The Housing and Home Finance Agency 
retused to make public audit reports of local 
t g authorities financed with Federal 

Unds, claiming employees would not com- 

Ment freely if the information were made 

Public and asserting an executive privilege 
Testrict the reports, 

n k. The Civil Service Commission claimed 
an executive privilege to hide the result of 

an investigation of irregularities in a Vir- 

Binia rural mail carrier examination. i 

. The White House refused a congressional 

request for information on Operations Co- 

t ating Board guideltnes directing De- 

“use Department information policies, 
the an executive privilege to withhold 

Information. 
a m. The Housing and Home Finance Agency 
> aimed an executive privilege to refuse in- 
mation on an investigation of the Los 
Angeles City Housing Authority to the Cali- 
5 State Legislature, the attorney gen- 
al of California, and to the Congress. 
the’ The General Accounting Office reported 
Citation of “executive privilege” for nu- 
erous refusals by executive agencies to 
€ available information which the agen- 
es are required by law to provide the GAO. 
11% The Civil Service Commission reversed 
earlier policy of making public the names 
retiring Federal employees, contending 
at the Information should be restricted 
5 8 there was no law authorizing the 
nse even though no luw prohibited it. 
Ps The Electronic Production Resources 
the 1 in the Defense Department reversed 

85 Policy of making nvallable to the public 
a 8 statistics after the Department 
ation e protested release of the infor- 


rae The Department of Justice continued 
Feda tions on access to information about 
oral prisoners, 

(b) Investigations not resulting in a for- 

al report: 

1. The 
Special S 
formatio 
reports: 


following investigntions by the 
ubcommittee on Government In- 
n have not yet resulted in formal 
23. 188carings were held on April 20, 21, and 

+ 1959, with representatives of the General 
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Accounting Office and the Department of the 
Navy on the Navy's refusal to make avail- 
able to the GAO a copy of a report on pro- 
eurement activities of the Military Sea 
Transportation Service. ; 

b. The National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration reversed its decision to with- 
hold the names of firms which had submit- 
ted bids on the space capsule project, but 
the subcommittee’s investigation is continu- 
ing into charges that detalls of the nego- 
tiated bids are not made available to Con- 
gress. 

¢, The subcommittee, after investigating 
the avaliability of the records of public 
courts-martial, is drafting statutory lan- 
guage to correct the restriction. 

d. The proposed discontinuance of an an- 
nual report by the Interior Department on 
investment and expenditures of the Colorado 
River Dam fund was investigated and pro- 
posed. amendatory language has been sub- 
mitted to the Executive and Legislative Re- 
organization Subcommittee which is con- 
sidering the legislation in question, S. 899. 

e. The subcommittee asked the Post Office 
Department to justify restrictions on photo- 
graphs of postal employees in the process of 
screening objectionable material sent 
through the mall. 

{. Following a .subcommittee investiga- 
tion of restrictions on photographers and 
newspapermen seeking information about 
fhe St. Lawrence Seaway, the St. Lawrence 
Seaway Development Corporation made ar- 
rangements to improve access for photo- 
graphs and news coverage. 

g. The subcommittee, at the request of a 
Member of Congress, investigated the svalil- 
ability of a Federal Aviation Agency medical 
file concerning a disqualified pilot. 

h. An investigation of the refusal of the 
Department of State to furnish a Member 
of Congress blank visa forms revealed that 
the visa forms are serially numbered and 
controlied, but arrangements were made to 
make sample forms available to any Mem- 
ber of Congress. 

1. The ayallability of formation about 
Mercury Astronauts has been discussed with 
officials of the National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration who agreed that no 
public information will be withheld under 
an exclusive contract for the Astronauts’ 
personal stories, 

j. The Department of State, following a 
subcommittee investigation, made available 
a copy of a letter the Department sent to 
the New York Commission Against Dis- 
crimination. 

k. The subcommittee is investigating the 
Defense Department's ban of a proposed book 
by Gen. Thomas S. Power, Commander in 
Chief of the Strategic Air Command. 

1, At the request’ of a Member of Con- 
gress the subcommittee studied the legal 
aspects of a Defense Department prohibition 
against dissemination of a report on water 
contamination. 

m. A Pennsylvania contractor was per- 
mitted to talk to a Navy technical expert to 
whom he had been denied access after the 
subcommittee looked into the matter at the 
requcst of a Member of Congress. 

n. A Department of Defense agency, fol- 
lowing a subcommittee inquiry, took steps 
te remove restrictions on British technical 
documents which already had been declas- 
sified by the British Government. 

o. The subcommittee is continuing an in- 
vestigation of restrictions on statistics of 
sales at Army and Air Force post exchanges. 

2. The subcommittee provided assistance 
in obtaining information from Federal exec- 
utive departments and agencies to the fol- 
lowing Members of Congress: FRANK M. Cor- 
FIN, EMU Io Q. Dappario, DANIEL J. FLOOD, 
HARLAN HAGEN, BURR P, HARRISON, BYRON L. 
JonnNsonNn, RICHARD E. LANKFORD, MORGAN 
MOULDER, GEORGE MCGOVERN, Don Macnu- 
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SON, CHARLES O. PORTER, GEORGE M. RHODES, 
PauL G. ROGERS, JAMES ROOSEVELT, J. T. 
RUTHERFORD, JOHN BELL WILLIAMS, Senators 
FRANK CHURCH, STUART SYMINGTON and 
WILLIAM FROXMIRE, 

3. The subcommittee also provided assis- 
tance to numerous historians, scientists, re- 
searchers and students of government by 


-providing matetial on Federal freedom of 


information problems and suggesting sources 
for additional detailed material. 

4. Subcommittee Chairman Moss and Ma- 
jority Member Fascett led discussions of 
specific freedom of information problems at 
meetings of a number of major organizations. 

(c) Monetary savings or recoveries as a 
result of investigation: 

Actual money savings from improvement 
in the information practices and policies of 
the Federal Government often are impos- 
sible to estimate. A free flow of informa- 
tion in a democratic system, however, results 
in a responsible—and thus efficlent—gov- 
ernment, 

(d) Other remedial measures taken and 
nonmonetary benefits: 

Improvements in information practices of 
the executive branch range from the assign- 
ment to the President, himself, of the re- 
sponsibility for refusing information to 


Congress about the foreign aid program to 


the remoyal of restrictions on Bureau of 
Public Roads statistics about the Nation's 
highway needs, Following are some of the 
benefits: 

1. At the direction of Chairman WILLIAM 
L. Dawson, the subcommittee assisted Con- 
gressman Portrr Harpy, Jr., of Virginia, 
Chairman of the Foreign Operations and 
Monetary Affairs Subcommittee, in draft- 
ing amendments to the Mutual Security Act 
of 1959 and the Mutual Security Appropri-. 
ations Act of 16860. The purpose of the 
Hardy amendments was to curtail the use of 
executive privilege as a claim of authority 
to deny information to the General Account- 
ing Office and committees of Congress, and 
the ultimate effect of the amendments as 
finally adopted will be to require the Presi- 
dent, himself, to justify any refusals of in- 
formation. 

2. The Budget Bureau clarified restric- 
tions on testimony by Defense Department 
witnesses before congressional appropriations 
committees, after contending that military 
experts are not completely free to express 
personal views at variance with budget re- 
quests. 

3. The Comptroller of the ini- 
tially refused to make public the blank forms 
filled out by persons applying for national 
bank charters, contending that only legiti- 
mate requests for the biank forms should 
be honored, but Inter made the blank forms 
available when asked to cite statutory au- 
thority for the refusal. 

4. The Federal Aviation Agency made 
available a previously restricted engineering 
report on the materials to be used in paving 
the new Washington International Airport. 

5. The Agriculture Department clarified 
regulations which had been misused to re- 
strict public access to crop allotment rec- 
ords, particularly in California, 

6. The Interior Department made avall- 
able previously restricted information on 
leases of public lands and took steps to re- 
vise information practices in Bureau of Land 
Management offices. 

7. The Navy provided reports of tests of 
an arctic cargo sled to the designer of the 
sied who had been trying to get the informa- 
tion for 10 years. 

8. The Army disclosed information on med- 
ical payments after a private citizen had 
tried for 8 years to obtain the information. 

9. The Bureau of Public Roads removed 
restrictions on the availability of nationwide 
highway statistics, making the information 
available to local government officials who 
needed it for tax-planning purposes. 
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(e) Days of hearings held: 

Three days hearings with 13 witnesses were 
held so far by the Special Government In- 
formation Subcommittee during 1959. 

II, Legislation 


No legislative measures were referred to 
the subcommittee. 

T. Reports received such as notice of ne- 
gotiated sales, General Accounting Office 
audit reports, and similar matters con- 
sidered which are not legislation 
No such reports were referred to the sub- 

committee, . 

IV. Prior activities of the subcommittee of 

current or continuing interest 


(a) Cumulative money savings or recov- 
erles: 

1. Estimated savings of approximately 
$400,000 a year result from Defense Depart- 
ment adoption of recommendations thet un- 
necessary restrictions be removed from “his- 
torical” military documents. Following sub- 
committee hearings and recommendations 
adopted by the House Government Opera- 
tions Committee, the Defense Department in 
September 1958 issued a directive declassi- 
fying nearly all Defense Department docu- 
ments originated before January 1946. The 
immediate saving in storage costs alone is 


estimated at $400,000 each year, based upon 


the volume of stored documents which no 
longer require the expensive protection given 
to highly classified material. Additional 
gavings in shipping costs are realized each 
year. 

2. Annual savings of more than $100,000 
continue to accrue from the abolition of the 
Office of Strategic Information in the De- 
partment of Commerce—an agency for which 
appropriations were deleted following sub- 
committee hearings and full committee 
recommendations. f r 

(b) Other afirmative benefits: 

The Treasury Department adopted regula- 
tions providing for public access to applica- 
tions for tax exemptions filed by nonprofit 
organizations. The regulations were based 
upon s law passed during the 85th Congress, 
following subcommittee hearings and full 
committee recommendations on the tax 
exemption information question. 


v. Projected program for the remainder of 


the 86th Congress 


1. The subcommittee will complete work 
on a report, to be filed in the 2d session of 
the &6th Congress, covering a cooperative 
research project with the Library of Congress 
into all laws authorizing Federal restrictions 
on information. 

2. The subcommittee Is working with the 
House Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee on poszible legislation as a result 
of the investigation of the Federal Aviation 
Agency concerning the availability of reports 
on malfunctions in aircraft. 

3. Possible legislative solutions to the 
abuses of executive privilege are being devel- 
oped. Possible legislation includes appropri- 
ation limitations to prevent excessive use of 
executive privilege, and legislative action to 
permit a court test of the executive privilege 


4. A report on the Navy's restrictions on a 
report of the Military Sea Transportation 
Service's procurement practices will be 
completed. 

5. Current investigative work which will 
be continued includes: 

a. Improvements in the Department of 
Defense declassification policies. 

b. Defense Department restrictions on non- 
military information about missile and 
satellite programs. 
>? © Department of Commerce involvement 
fn restrictions on statistics about post ex- 
change sales, 

d. The legal status of Government employ- 
gcs who contract to sell “personal” informa- 
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tion which is valuable only through virtue of 
their Government employment. 

e. The Defense Department policy restrict- 
ing bylined articles or book by military 
leaders. 

f. Air Force restrictions on information 
about contracts. 

g. Availability of statistical export infor- 
mation from the Bureau of Customs. 

h. Possible amendments to the public in- 
formation section of the Administrative Pro- 
cedure Act. 

i. Department of Agriculture restrictions 
on information about cattle grazing permits. 

j. Department of Agriculture restrictions 
on information setting the policy for storage 
of surplus farm products. 

k. Restrictions on historical documents 
med in the National Archives. 

1. Preparations for censorship in the event 
of a national emergency. 

m. Depense Department policy banning the 
publication of books, magazine articles, etc., 
by military policy experts. 

SPECIAL SUBCOMMITTEE ON RENO HIGHWAYS, 
HON, JOHN A. BLATNIK, CHAIRMAN ~ 

This subcommittee was created for the 
purpose of investigating and reporting on 
complaints received by the committee con- 
cerning the interstate highway being built 
through Reno, Nev. The subcommittee held 
3 days of hearings in Reno and thereafter 
submitted a report entitled, “Reno-Sparks- 
Verdi Interstate Highway (Bureau of Public 
Roads, Department of Commerce)" which 
was approved by the full committee and 
issued on April 23, 1959, as the third report 
by the Committee on Government Opera- 
tions (H. Rept. No. 292, 86th Cong., 1st sess.) 

The report contained four conclusions and 
recommendations as follows: 

A. The record does not support charges 
that Federal participation in financing the 
construction of a downtown interstate high- 
way through Reno would be a wasteful ex- 
penditure of Federal moneys. 

B. Although there was technical compli- 
ance by State officials with Federal statutory 
requirements on public hearings, the Reno 
controversy stems from the inadequacy of 
communication from the State on justifica- 
tion for the proposed route to local officials 
and citizens and indicates the need to amend 
directives of the Bureau of Public Roads af- 
fecting public hearings. 

©. Guidelines with respect to considera- 
tion of economic effects of route location 
should be contained in Bureau of Public 
Roads directive. 

D. The investigative function of the Bu- 
reau of Public Roads must be strengthened. 


Jews in the Soviet Union 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


or MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recor a state- 
ment by me concerning an article in the 
New Leader. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

I should like to call to the attention of 
my colleagues in the Senate and to the 
American public s remarkable journalistic 


effort. Irefer to a special report prepared b 
the editors of the New Leader On "dows 4 


October 2 


the Soviet Union,” which appeared on Sep- 
tember 14, 1959. 

The New Leader is a distinguished and 
highly respected periodical dealing with in- 
ternational and domestic issues. In this spe- 
cial issue devoted to the important subject 
of the Jewish minority in the Soviet Union 
it has rendered a valuable service to the 
American people and to the cause of freedom 
everywhere. The editors believe that this 
study, which took an entire year to complete, 
is valuable primarily because it consists al- 
most entirely of documents from Soviet and 
non-Soviet Communist sources. They point 
out that this is the first time these docu- 
ments from various parts of the world have 
been brought together and printed system- 
atically within one coherent historical and 
political framework. 

I commend this exceptionally fine job of 
political reporting to all persons interested 
in Soviet affairs and in the rights of minori- 
tles throughout the world. 


A Report to the Citizens of the 13th Con- 
gressional District of New Jersey 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CORNELIUS E. GALLAGHER 


OF NEW JERSEY . 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Speaker, fol- 
lowing is my end of session report to my 
constituents whom I have had the privi- 
lege and pleasure of serving in this ses- 
sion of Congress: 

A REPORT TO THE CITIZENS OF THE 13TH CON“ 
GRESSIONAL DIstRICr—THE CHALLENGE * 
GOVERNMENT 
Nearly a year has passed since the voters of 

New Jersey's 13th Congressional District 

elected me to the U.S. House of Representa- 

tives to serve in the 86th Congress. 

the press has been most generous and most 

fair in reporting for you the positions I have 

taken on the various issues before this Con- 
gress and the general activities of my office, 

I feel it is appropriate to file with you an 

end-of-session report on the year’s work. 

I have listed in these pages a summary of DY 

actions on the major issues before the Con- 

gress, and other activities in which I hav® 
engaged on behalf of the people I am privi- 
leged to represent. 

In this column I would like to discuss 
briefly some of the many problems of Gov- 
ernment and especially what, in my mind, 18 
a fundamental issue we are facing in Gov- 
ernment today. 

With the exception of periods when the 
country was actually at war, no Congress has 
been faced with problems of such magnitude 
and complexity as those which confront the 
86th. We have before us matters W. 
range from the orbits of outer space to the 
corridors of the United Nations. Some of 
these may seem, at times, to bo beyond 50~ 
lution, and, indeed, it requires great cour- 
age to face up to the challenge of our times. 

We have been witness in the past 10 years 
to a tremendous increase in the population 
of our own country, and of the whole wor 
We have marveled at the unbellevable ad- 
vancements in science, We have followed, 
not without some trepidation, the coming 
uge of world communism and the emergent? 
‘of the Soviet Union as s giant among na- 
tions. In the East we have watched Chins 
with Its massive population, awaken like ® 
restless dragon. | 

Suddenly, in the last year, of the decnde, 
the full impact of this great population 
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growth, the advancements in military sci- 
ence and the shifting of power in world poli- 
tics has come to bear with world-shaking 
consequence on modern civilization, 

Generally, the many problems with which 
the Congress struggles fall into two cate- 
gorles, domestic problems which most inti- 
mately and immediately affect our own cit- 
wens and those of greater scope which affect 
not only our own people, but people the 
World over. 

We are, of course, most conscious of those 
Problems that have come about mainly as 
the result of our own rapidly increasing pop- 
ulation. There continues to be a demand 
for adequate housing for the growing young 
families that are the real strength of our 
Nation and a pressing need for ald to edu- 
cation, not only to the extent of providing 
Sufficient classroom space and a decent stand- 
ard of pay for the teachers into whose hands 
we entrust the intellectual and character 
development of our children, but for the ad- 
vanced study of young men and women 
Upon whom will depend the future well- 
being and development of our country. 

All of this adds up to a tremendous chal- 
lenge not alone to the Congress, but to the 
People of America. 

There has been throughout this legislative 
year, as you know, marked differences of 
Opinion between the heavily Democratic 
Congress and the Republican administration. 
As I have studied the positions established 
and the actions taken on the various major 
legislative matters, it became quite clear to 
me that the really fundamental issue is 
whether the Federal Government will face 
up to the challenge of this dynamic age by 
Meeting the demands of a growing Nation 
and its rapidly expanding population, to 
include such things as a strong defense force, 
Tull educational opportunities, adequate 
housing, care of the aged and mentally ill, 
Public transportation, adequate sanitary sys- 
tems and water supply; or whether it will 
Compromise this challenge through unreal- 
istic and ultraconservative fiscal policies, 

I am as conscious as any citizen of the 
dangers of inflation, and I have strongly op- 
Posed reckless spending projects in Govern- 
ment. But the threat of inflation must not 
be used by the advocates of the tight dollar 
to thwart the progress of this country and 


to deny any of our citizens a decent standard, 


* and equal opportunities in every 
d. 


The record of service in my first year in 
the Congress, as you will see in reading this 
Teport, favors generally those programs that 
&ttempt to provide the needs of a growing 
Nation. I am convinced that if America is 
to remain strong and free it must meet 
Tealistically the challenge of this period in 
our In this I feel that I refiect gen- 
erally the feelings of the citizens of the 13th 
district. 

CORNELIUS E, GALLAGHER, 
Member of Congress, 13th District, 
New Jersey. 


THE STRENGTH or Our ALLIANCE 


We are living in an age in which the 
United States is filling the role of leader of 
the free nations. The security of any one 
Of them is dependent on the strength of the 
alliance. 

Our day-to-day dealings with the govern- 
ments of these free nations and with the 
Eovernments of the Communist nations con- 
Stitute a major activity of our Government. 
A great deal of time in the Congress is de- 
Voted to a continuing study of this partic- 
War function of Government. 

Every Member of Congress is assigned to 
One or more committees, and a good deal of 
time is spent in committee work. I am as- 

to the Foreign Afairs Committee and 
the Subcommittee of Foreign Economic Pol- 
icy and Europe. It is a rare privilege for 
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a new member to receive such an important. 
assignment and I am grateful to the House 
leadership for the confidence they have 
shown in me, 

MISSION TO BERLIN 


As a member of the committee, I was af- 
forded an opportunity to observe closely po- 
litical activity in the European nations and 
relationships that exist between these na- 
tions. The committee had before it as wit- 
nesses not only ranking members of our State 
and Defense Departments but prominent 
leaders of European countries. 

Work on the Foreign Affairs Committee led 
to my selection to head a special study mis- 
sion to Berlin during the crises in that Ger- 
man city last spring. Following our return 
a good deal of time was devoted to writing the 
Berlin Report, a document which served as 
a guide for the Foreign Affairs Committee in 
its deliberation on the Berlin matter. 

A recommendation which I made in the 
report calling for the United States to serve 
notice that it was prepared to fire the first 
shot or drop the first bomb, if there should 
be conclusive evidence that an enemy was 
preparing to wage war on this country, 
brought outraged Communists to their feet 
to denounce me. These denounciations were 
printed in Pravda and in the Communist 
newspapers of Red China, 

FOREIGN AID 


Many weeks of the committee's time were 
devoted to hearings on the mutual security 
and foreign aid bills. The last public act of 
the late Secretary of State John Foster Dulles 
was his appearance before our committee. 
I had occasion to note at the time that it 
was evident that he was in intense pain, un- 
afraid of death and drew the strength to 
testify in this important hearing from his 
keen sense of duty. 

There is no denying that some abuses exist 
in the foreign aid program, but there is 
overwhelming evidence that this program is 
vital and effective in our efforts to stem the 
spread of communism throughout the world. 
Not only did I vote for the foreign aid bill, 
but I was assigned to assist in assuring its 
passage when,it came to the floor for a vote. 


KHRUSHCHEY VISIT 


I can report that among the members of 
the House Foreign Affairs Committee there 
was concern over the President’s invitation 
to the Soviet Premier, Mr. Khrushchey, to 
visit the United States. My particular con- 
cern was for the tremendous propaganda ef- 
fect of such a visit in nations throughout 
the world, particularly in the captive nations. 
While I had serious reservations about the 
visit, I pointed out at the time that the 
ultimate responsibility for the conduct of 
our foreign affairs rests with the President 
and once he had made his decision it was 
our duty to support him, regardless of our 
personal feelings. 

COMMON MARKET STUDY 


Following adjournment of the first ses- 
sion, I was selected to be a member of a 
special study mission which is going to 
Europe to observe the operation of the Euro- 
pean Common Market and the development 
of integration programs in Western Europe. 
As an adjunct to the mission, I was assigned 
to make a study of economic development in 
Poland and trade relations between that 
country and the Soviet Union. This aspect 
of the work will require my visiting Moscow 
and Warsaw where I will confer with eco- 
nomic advisers of the U.S. Embassies and 
other trade officials. 


UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION 


There is obvious need for improvement in 
our unemployment compensation laws. The 
present law, passed some years ago, is wholly 
inadequate to meet the problems of the 
large number of unemployed throughout 
the country, particularly in labor distressed 
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areas. Hudson County, which is included 
in the Newark labor market area, is con- 
sidered, by virtue of continued unemploy- 
ment of 6 percent of its total labor force, to 
be a distressed labor area, 

I cosponsored in the House a bill which 
was similar to one introduced in the Senate 
by Senator Kennepy of Massachusetts. My 
bill, H.R, 3563, was designed, among other 
things, to do the following: 

Establish benefits equal to not less than 
50 percent of weekly wages, but not more 
than two-thirds of the average weekly wage 
in the State. 

Establish a uniform payment period of 39 
weeks. (It is now 26 weeks). 

Passage of this bill would bring an end to 
the patchwork approach to the serious prob- 
lems of the existing program which pays too 
little in benefits for too short a period of 
time, 

Early in the session the Congress yoted a 
temporary extension of authority to pay un- 
employment benefits for a period of 39 
weeks. The extension is to October 31, 
1959. Although I voted for this, I protested 
at the time that this was merely an expe- 
dient and not the real solution to the un- 
employment compensation program. 

The Congress failed to enact. legislation, 
such as Senator KENNEDY and I proposed, 
however this legislation should be given a 
top priority in the next session. 

In my efforts to get action on this legisla- 
tion during the session, I appeared before 
the House Ways and Means Committee and 
urged that an effective bill be brought to 
the floor, 

CAVEN POINT 


The economy of our area suffered as the 
result of the decision by the Department of 
the Army to abandon overseas shipping 
through its terminal at Caven Point. I de- 
voted a great deal of time in an effort to 
force a reversal of this decision, carrying my 
protest as high as the Secretary of Defense, 
for, in my opinion, the abandonment of its 
splendid facilities at Cayen Point not only 
was harmful to local economy and added 
to the problems of our already economically 
distressed area, but it was a ridiculous move 
that in no way benefited national economy. 
The Army may one day regret that it gave up 
a major deep water channel, direct highway 
access, ocean terminal, From a standpoint 
of military preparedness it was certainly an 
ill-considered move. It has never been ex- 
plained to my satisfaction why the Army 
permitted the spending of more than $2 mil- 
lion in public funds to build new facilities 
at Caven Point which were abandoned with- 
out ever being used. Already these brand- 
new structures are showing signs of the rapid 
deterioration that hits deserted buildings. 

I consider the abandonnment of the Caven 
Point facilities to be the most wasteful and 
thoughtless decision by a Government agen- 
cy that I encountered in my first year in 
Washington. 

CIVIL RIGHTS 


The final act of the Congress was to pass 
& foreign aid bill to which was attached a 
rider providing for extension of the life of 
the Civil Rights Commission. 

It is most regrettable that the Congress, its 
efforts in this important fleld blocked by a 
strong group of southern legislators, failed 
to vote a comprehensive civil rights program. 

It was impossible to force a bill out of 
either the Senate or the House Judiclary 
Committees, the Chairmanship of both be- 
ing held by members from Southern States. 

There is agreement between Democratic 
and Republican leaders that a comprehen- 
sive civil rights bill will be an early order 
of business in the second session, and it is 
hoped that some action will take place no 
later than next February, 

When it appeared that the will of the 
southerners would prevail in the civil rights 
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matter, I wrote. the President urging that 
he make a nationwide television appeal for 
public demand for civil rights action, similar 
to his appeal for a labor reform bill. I felt 
that the civil rights matter was of equal 
importance. 

In the House many Members signed a dis- 
charge petition seeking to force floor action 
on a civil rights bill despite the failure of 
the committee to report on à bill. I was 
one of the signers of the petition. It failed 
to gain sufficient signatures in the closing 
days of the session, 

A bill aimed at restricting action of the 
U.S. Supreme Court in civil rights matters 
was introduced in the House and passed 
despite strong protests of many Members. I 
took a determined position against passage 
of the bill (H.R. 3) and urged its defeat 
in a speech on the floor of the House. The 
bill failed to come up for a vote in the 
Senate. 

HOUSING PROGRAM 

Probably no matter before the 86th Con- 
gress in its Ist session was given as much 
attention as public housing. The great ma- 
jority of the Members, both Democratic and 
Republican, of both the Senate and House 
favored continuing a sound and constructive 
public housing program. 

The Congress passed three separate hous- 
ing bilis. Two of these were vetoed by the 
President who favored a drastically reduced 
housing program. Following the first veto, 
the Congress passed a second housing bill 
which was a compromise, an effort to meet 
the President halfway. The second bill, 
while it reduced, authorized Federal fund- 
ing, still retained authority that would have 
permitted continuing the program at an ade- 
quate level. 

The third housing bill, while it contained 
authorization for construction of 37,000 units 
of low cost housing for familles displaced as 
the result of slum clearance projects, a $50 
million authorization for loans for housing 
for elderly persons, and funds for urban re- 
newal, was only a bit higher than the cost of 
the administration bill. The final bill pro- 
vided for an expenditure of about $1 billion 
over a 2-year period. 

I favored a more liberal housing bill than 
that which was finally passed and was par- 
ticularly distressed when President Elsen- 
hower vetoed the second housing bill. 

Early in the session I introduced a bill call- 
ing for a lowering of limits from 65 to 62 years 
as the age at which individuals might apply 
for public housing under the eldorly persons 
provisions. I took this action because a large 
percentage of persons at age 62 are incapac- 
itated or able to work only part time and are 
frequently forced to live on reduced incomes, 


WAR ON INFLATION 


My mall is heavy with letters from con- 
stitutents who are concerned with the con- 
tinuing threat of inflation. I share this 
concern and I am conscious that big govern- 
ment spending is a contributing factor. 
However, some of the economic practices of 
business are likewise contributing factors. 
Inflation will be effectively blocked only 
through cooperation of government, bust- 
ness and the consumer public. While I ad- 
yocate wise and prudent spending by our 
government agencies, as I said in another 
column of this report, ultraconservative 
fiscal policies and too tight a pinch on dol- 
lars can black the full development of the 
country's resources, slow down our sclentific 
and enginecring programs, compromise our 
National defense and deny our citizens many 
of the government services to which they are 
entitled. A proper balance in economy with 
Sensible restraint on government spending 
Would check inflation if business and the 
consumer public does its part. 

The staggering amount of interest which 
the Federal Government is required to pay 
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on borrowed money is a matter of increasing 
concern. This is a matter of serious concern 
and I am certain that the Congress next 
year will undertake a study of this problem. 


IS CONGRESS THE BIG SPENDER? 


The public likes to pin the big spending 
tag on Congress. This is a year when we 
would do well to follow Al Smith’s advice and 
take a look at the record in this regard. 

A. The President's budget for fiscal year 
1960 caNed for $74 billion. 

B. The Congress appropriated 872,977,598. 
352, cutting the President's budget requests 
by about 81.8 billion. 

The Congress trimmed the President's 
budget requests for the operation of nearly 
every Federal agency except the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, It in- 
creased that budget by #25 million, princi- 
pally for medical research. 

Congress cut the President's request for 
supplemental appropriations by $376 million. 

It also cut backdoor spending, which was 
approved by the President, by several hun- 
dred million dollars. 


LABOR BILL 


One of the most bitter fights during the 
Ist session of the 86th Congress was over a 
so-called labor reform bill. Senator KEN- 
NEDY, Of Massachusetts, had introduced legis- 
lation in the Senate which attempted to cor- 
rect some of the abuses in some labor unions. 
There were some members of the Congress 
and the administration who felt that a 
stronger and more drastic bill was needed 
than that proposed by Senator KENNEDY and 
considered favorably by the House Labor 
Committee, with certain amendments. The 
result was the Landrum-Griffin bill which 
was passed by the House, I favored the bill 
supported by the House Labor Committee 
and voted against the Landrum-Griffin bill 
because I felt that in attempting to stamp 
out abuses which are known to exist in a few 
labor unions, it restricted legitimate union 
activities and may prove to be harmful to 
the honest and upright unions. A Senate 
and House conference committee, headed by 
Senator Kreenepy, brought forth a compro- 
mise bill which finally was passed by both 
Houses by large majorities. I voted for the 
bill as approved by the conference commit- 
tee. 

NONRESIDENT TAX 


For many years residents of New Jersey 
working in New York have been required to 
pay a tax on income derived from their New 
York employment. This is not so in the case 
of New York residents employed in New 
Jersey. It is grossly unfair to our New Jersey 
residents and I am deeply concerned for the 
several thousand citizens of the 13th Con- 
gressional District who commute to work in 
New York and are forced to pay New York 
State income tax. Early in the session, I 
was cosponsor of H.R. 4108, a bill that would 
permit compacts between States to grant 
uniform tax treatment to nonresident work- 
ers. The bill was referred to the Judiciary 
Committee. During the committee hearings 
on this bill I appeared as a witness and urged 
favorable action by the committee. The 
legislation never reached the House floor 
for consideration. However, Governor Rock- 
efeller, of New York, has assured me that 
he will continue to give attention to this 
problem and there is every indication that 
the unfair burden imposed by New York 
State will be eased. I am hopeful that this 
will be so in the near future. 


MEADOWLAND DEVELOPMENT 


Important to the economy of Hudson 
County is the eventual development of its 
vast meadowlands. Studies are being made 
by a number of communities and the Stats 
of New Jersey who have banned together in 
a joint effort. During the first session I ap- 
peared before the Appropriations Committee 
and urged that Federal funds be made avall- 
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able in order that the Army engineers might 
undertake preliminary studies for eventual 
development of the meadowlands. 


GASOLINE TAX 


Although I had reservations about in- 
creasing Federal taxes on gasoline, I voted 
in favor of a bill authorizing the increase 
after having been assured that this was the 
only means of continuing the Federal high- 
way construction program. Cancellation of 
postponement of highway construction in 
New Jersey would not only be ul to 
local economy and mean the loss of work 
by many highway employees, but would delay 
completion of very badly needed additional 
expansion of our road nets. 

CAN WE BE OF SERVICE? 

Very early in my first year in Congress, 1 
learned the importance of maintaining & 
close relationship with the citizens whom 
represent, The interest of the citizens 
our district in their Government is evidenced 
by the large volume of mall which is recef 
in my office in Washington, and by the great 
many residents of the district who visit in 
my congressional office in Bayonne. 

This interest of citizens in their Govern- 
ment has proven to be of great assistance to 
me. For I benefit by the views exp 
and my actions are guided by the interest of 
my constituents. I gained a great deal of 
personal satisfaction in being of assistance 
to residents of the district whom I have been 
able to help. 

Besides my congressional office at 783 
Broadway where I hold office hours 
Friday evening starting at 7 p.m., and where 
my resident secretary, Joseph Topoleski, may 
be contacted, I also maintain a congress 
office in the Main Post Office Building at 
Warren and Montgomery Streets in Jersey 
City where my resident secretary for Jersey 
City, Donald Monahan, and my congressional 
aid, Mrs. Marcella West, may be contacted 


World Affairs Study Guide 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr, HUMPHREY. Mr. President, 1 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp a state- 
ment concerning the 1959-60 World Af- 
fairs Study Guide prepared by the Min- 
neapolis Star. : 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in th? 
Recor», as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR HUMPHREY 

I have just received a copy of the 195% 
60 World Affairs Study Guide, prepared PY 
the Minneapolis Star, This guide was edited 
by Mr. William C. Rogers, Director, Minnesota 
World Affairs Center, and Mr. Herm Sittard. 
educational reporter of the Minneapolis Star. 

The World Affairs Study Guide is an ext 
ecllent job in every respect and I commend ! 
to communitics throughout the Uni 
States. Let me indicate the four main sub- 
divisions of the Guide: 

I. Our role in world affairs. 

II. Our European and Latin American 
allies, 

IIL The Communist world floxes its mus 
cles. 

IV. The uncommitted world. 

There are a total of 26 different topics 
ench of which ts introduced by basio bock 
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lets, usually paperback, which arè available 
Tor serious adult educational purposes. Any 
American who would follow through this 
study guide reading a substantial portion of 
the basic booklets recommended would be- 
Come very well informed on the contempo- 
Tary problems of international politics as well 
as the issues of U.S. foreign policy. 

I am deeply impressed by the fairness 
Which characterizes this guide, as well as 
by its readability and attractiveness for the 
intelligent reader. I earnestly hope that 
Many local communities will follow the good 
€Xample set by Minneapolis. This World 
Affairs Study Guide merits the attention of 
National organizations seriously concerned 
With education in the field of foreign affairs. 

I congratulate Mr. Rogers and Mr. Sittard, 
es well as their associates, who went beyond 
the line of duty in preparing this excellent 
educational material. 


State Department Dining Room Area 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


or 
HON. FRANCES P. BOLTON 
OF OHIO 4 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, earlier 

the year when the State Department 
appropriation was before the House, in- 
adequate explanation was given of the 
item covering the state dining room in 
the new State Department Building, and 
Considerable misunderstanding arose, It 
Seems appropriate to clarify the matter 
before the 1st session of this 86th Con- 
8ress adjourns. 

It has been growing increasingly clear 
that the lack of a state dining facility 

e enough to handle the formal func- 
ns involved in receiving heads of for- 
eisn governments and other prominent 
OfMcials has become a vital need of gôv- 
ernment. With the ever growing number 
Of official visitors, it becomes increas- 
ingly important to maintain ample facil- 
ities for their reception. The new state 
g room, which is designed to seat a 
Maximum of 126 people, will be the only 
vernment-owned facility outside the 
te House adequate for handling for- 
Mal state functions, 

In the recent supplemental appropria- 
tions bill for 1960, funds were provided 
to Complete the extension and remodel- 

of the State Department Building, 
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including $263,000 for furnishing the en- 
tire eighth floor. Developed in what 
would have otherwise been unused roof 
space the area includes the state dining 
‘room, covering 5,455 square feet; a re- 
ception room where guests may be re- 
ceived, measuring 1,870 square feet; and 
a drawing room where guests may gather 
before and after dinner, covering 2,325 
square feet. The remainder of the floor, 
7,925 square feet, takes advantage of the 
less expensive construction cost to locate 
the normal dining facilities for secre- 
tarial rank personnel. 

Comprising some 17,575 square feet, 
this entire area is to be decorated and 
furnished for $263,000, in accordance 
with the $15 per square foot. standard 
established by the General Services Ad- 
ministration, 

It is planned that the part of the floor 
where important foreign guests will be 
officially entertained should be fully rep- 
resentative of the American people and 
their historical, cultural, and industrial 
progress. Therefore, decorations and 
furnishing, as planned will be early 
American, while exclusively American 
woods, marble, woven fabrics, and re- 
productions of early furniture styles will 
be used. 

As a member of the State Department 
Subcommittee of the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs, I would like to compliment 
the Department on the development of 
these much-needed facilities. Certainly 
their availability will make it easier for 
our Government to return appropriately 


the hospitality extended to American of- 


ficials visiting foreign countries. 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer, 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government, The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Goy- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent ot Documents and the head of the re- 
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spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. 8. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tivesor the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr, Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
orders will be received for subscriptions to 
the Recozp at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
the Recorp should be processed through this 
office, 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 


Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the Recor. 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on credit (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1939). 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec, 185, p. 1942), 
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Report of the Majority Leader on the Ist 
Session of the 86th Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr, McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, 
When this session of the 86th Congress 
Convened on January 7, the United 
States and its allies had just rejected 
Soviet Premier Khrushchev’s threat 
Against Berlin as a “public repudiation 
of solemn engagements”—and the 
U.S. S. R. had launched its first moon 
rocket. 

Today, as we/move toward adjourn- 
Ment, the visit of Mr. Khrushchev to this 
Country conicides with new Communist 
aggressions against small nations of the 
Far East, and indeed, even against India. 

Thus our going forth, as with our com- 

in, is is the shadow of historic events. 

It is against this background of a 
Momentous era, fraught with the fate of 
Mankind’s future and extending beyond 

world to the outermost realms of 
Space, that the ultimate record of the 
86th Congress must be written. 

This has been an active and arduous 
Session, and at this point I want to con- 
Sratulate the membership of the House 
Of Representatives for a task well done. 

bers on both sides of the aisle are 

to be commended for their industry and 
their devotion to duty, requiring many 
ng hours of work in committee, and 
ent protracted sessions on the floor. 

As majority leader of a Democratic 
Congress—the third successively elected 
by the people during two terms of a Re- 
Publican President—I may say frankly 

€re were occasions and issues on which 

administration could have been more 
amenable and cooperate with and to 

e constructive aims of the majority 
Darty in the Congress. 

Our differences, however, did not ex- 

in any great degreee to the broad 
front of international relations which, 
after all, under the Constitution, are 
Within the foreign policy jurisdiction of 
the President. For example, President 
mhower invited Mr. Khrushchev to 
dur country. He assumed this responsi- 
bility under powers possessed by the 
dent under the Constitution. 

I do not know how far in advance 
Other Democratic leaders were informed, 

t my first information was 15 minutes 

fore the President's press conference, 
&t which the invitation was announced. 

€re was, so far as I have been able to 
Rnd out, no bipartisan efforts made to 
®scertain whether or not this invitation 
Should be extended. 
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After the invitation was extended, 
Democratic leaders and Members showed 
their bipartisan understanding—after 
the fact—by making no public criticism, 
and showing a restraint of a statesman- 
like nature. 

This raises an interesting hypothetical 
question. “Would Republicans have evi- 
denced the same restraint if a Demo- 
cratic President had issued the invita- 
tion?” 

It will be interesting and watched 
closely, and from the angle, if analyzed 
correctly, to observe during the months 
ahead, “the law of natural and probable 
consequences” operating as a result of 
the visit of Mr. Khrushchev. 

In this field, as in national defense, 
the 85th Congress has written a record 
of full support of America’s leadership 
of the free world in the struggle against 
totalitarian forces seeking world domi- 
nation by godless communism. 

As a matter of fact, the great majority 
of the Democratic majority of the Demo- 
cratic Members stand for firmer foreign 
policy, and stronger national defense 
than does the President, and a substan- 
tial percentage of his party. 

In other words, the Democratic Party 
supports the President, plus. 

If, for example, the Democratic Party 
had its way—our Army and Marine 
Corps would be stronger and larger, as 
well, as with our Navy and Air Force, 
modernized. 

In 1958, Congress appropriated funds 
to maintain an Army at a strength of 
900,000 officers and enlisted men, and the 
U.S. Marine Corps at 200,000 but the 
President ordered a “freeze” on the extra 
money appropriated for these purposes, 
and proceeded with reducing our Army 
below 900,000 and our Marine Corps be- 
low 200,000. 

Congress can appropriate but cannot’ 
force or compel the President to spend. 

This year, instead of appropriating 
enough money for a 900,000 Army, be- 
cause the President, as he did last year, 
would freeze and not spend the money to 
keep our Army at the above strength, 
the Democratic-controlled Congress ap- 
propriated over $400 million toward 
modernizing our Army—furnishing it 
with up-to-date instruments of warfare. 
This is only the first step, as a large 
percentage of our military equipment 
and weapons are still of the World War 
II kind. 

Let us hope the President will not 
freeze this extra money to be used for 
such an important purpose. 

In the field of international affairs, 
America’s policies and programs in this 
struggle for freedom have evolved over 
more than a decade of the postwar since 
President Harry S. Truman first took his 
courageous stand in saving Greece from 
Red action, turned aside Communist in- 


filtration of France and Italy, and 
thwarted threats against Iran and Tur- 
key. The Marshall plan, the Atlantic 
Pact, and the programs of economic as- 
sistance and military aid not only re- 
vived and rehabilitated once wartorn and 
stricken Western Europe, but also helped 
restore their prosperity so that today 
they are contributing an increasing 
share of their own resources to defense 
of all the Western allies. 

For our own part this year the Con- 
gress, in the authorization act for the 
mutual security program, provided that 
hereafter military aid will become a part 
of the national defense budget. The em- 
phasis in economic assistance is shift- 
ing from outright grants to repayable 
loans. 

Also, the stream of aid is being di- 
rected more and more toward the Far 
East, the Middle East, and Africa, in 
recognition of the need of new and free 
countries swept into being on the tide of 
revolutionary aspirations. We must help 
them gain the economic strength to fight 
disease, poverty, and illiteracy which are 
the breeding grounds of communism, and 
to take their rightful place in the demo- 
cratic world. 

To this end mutual security appro- 
priation bill provides for $3.2 billion 
plus for the fiscal year of 1960, with in- 
creased appropriations for the Develop- 
ment and Loan Fund for the present fis- 
cal year, and a larger amount for fiscal 
year 1861. The appropriation bill also 
provides for military assistance for de- 
fense support, for technical cooperation, 
for special assistance, and also for the 
President’s contingency fund. There is 
a backlog of several billions of dollars. 
This program is vitally important in the 
defense of the free world, and in the na- 
tional interest of our country. 

There are some persons in our country 
who honestly oppose this program. An 
examination of what would result in 
their views were carried out is the best 
evidence of the weakness of their posi- 
tion. Such persons honestly believe in 
what is called the fortress America con- 
cept. With no mutual security program, 
this would be the probable ultimate re- 
sult. Fortunately, this concept is re- 
jected by the great majority of Ameri- 
cans of all political groupings. It would 
result in America being alone in the 
world. } 

However, the administration should 
administer this program so that the 
maximum results are obtained for the 
American taxpayer, and for the coun- 
tries and their people's benefiting, that 
the end result sought, of containing and 
rolling back international communism, 
is substantially contributed to by this 
great program. 

In view of the recommendation of the 
President's own Draper Committee 
that this whole program f-:r survival be 
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established on a long-range basis, there 
are many who find it regrettable that the 
President saw fit to scuttle a congres- 
sional plan for 5-year financing of the 
Development Loan Fund directly 
through the Treasury instead of on an 
annual appropriation basis. 

By applying the political shibboleth of 
back-door financing to the proposal, 
President Eisenhower personally lent en- 
couragement to opponents to make seri- 
ous inroads upon the entire mutual se- 
curity prozgram—and then attempt to 
put the blame on Congress. Yet the 
President has employed this method of 
financing on frequent occasions when it 
suited his purpose. 

The Congress authorized increased 
U.S. subscription to the World Bank 
whose financial and technical resources 
used primarily in development of electric 
power, transportation, communications, 
agriculture, forestry, and industrial ex- 
pansion of underdeveloped countries. 
Likewise our quota of support for the 
International Monetary Fund was in- 
creased, as have the quotas of other 
nations, to aid it in facilitating the ex- 
pansion of foreign trade, eliminating 
exchange barriers, and stabilizing cur- 
rencies. 

To help strengthen the economy of our 
good neighbors to the south, the Con- 
gress provided for establishment of and 
participation in the Inter-American De- 
velopment Bank. This legislation fills a 
need long felt by the Latin American 
Republics for an institution to meet its 
particular problems of expansion and 

` growth by development of its resources. 

The new bank will have a capital of $1 
billion, with an investment of $450 mil- 
lion by the United States, and $550 mil- 
lion by 20 Latin American Republics to 
supply credit, technical and organiza- 
tional assistance in the development of 
specific projects. 

The House of Representatives has 
passed a bill renewing for 3 years the 
President's authority to implement the 
terms of the International Wheat Agree- 
ment, which the Senate ratified along 
with the International Sugar Agreement. 

One of the great reserve assets the free 
world has is the 100 million and more 
persons in Communist-dominated coun- 
tries who despise Communists and their 
Kremlin dictators, and who are hoping 
and praying for an early deliverance 
from the yoke of communism. In their 
prayers and hopes they lock to America 
for leadership. 

In the last Congress the House and 
Senate passed the Captive Nations Week 
resolution, which electrified those people 
and caused pain and consternation 
among Soviet leaders, particularly Mr. 
Khrushehev. 

This resolution at this time in the 
world’s history was an outstanding 
achlevement of the recent session. 

Under no conditions should any agree- 
ment be made with the Soviet Union by 
the President, or representatives of our 
country, that will result in selling the 
People of these countries, so to speak, 
down the river. 

Such action will be a violation of our 
country’s solemn promise. It would not 
be in the national interest of our coun- 
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try. In the passage of this resolution, 
the Congress recognized these facts. 
Any such agreement would be contrary 
to the intent and the will of Congress. 

In the world of today and tomorrow, 
the State Department must think sound- 
ly and function efficiently and effectively. 
The Congress has given it the means to 
do so, and if further legislation is neces- 
sary, will quickly pass the same. 

In this respect a bill passed in the re- 
cent session to strengthen and improve 
the organization of the State Depart- 
ment is important. 

In the field of national defense a ma- 
jor achievement of this Congress was 
the enactment of a Defense Department 
appropriation, if administered effec- 
tively, that reasonably assures the United 
States of Armed Forces of such great 
strength and so well equipped as to give 
pause to the possible intentions of any 
would-be aggressor. 

The Democratic Members, in the main, 
felt that world conditions called for 
greater national defense, and would have 
strongly supported the President if he 
had requested additional funds, as well 
as additional taxes for national defense. 
It is the feeling of the great majority of 
Democratic Members—and in fairness, 
there are Republican Members—who feel 
that in the present world emergency, 
that if we are to err, it is better to err 
on the side of strength than on the side 
of weakness. However, the Congress, as 
hereinbefore stated in several important 
aspects, strengthened the overall de- 
fenses of our country. As I have said, 
it is hoped the President will not use his 
freezing policy of last year. If anyone 
thinks the Kremlin has changed its in- 
tent of world domination on existing 
evidence, they are living in a dream 
world. 

It is natural, even in the world of to- 
day, to hope for the best, if accompanied 
by the logical thought of preparing for 
the worst. 

This appropriation bill improves over- 
all the defensive and the attack capa- 
bilities of each branch of our services— 
& result attained, I may say, Mr. Speak- 
er, only after many months of contro- 
versy in which the Congress resolved 
differences between the Executive and 
his own Chiefs of Staff by exercise of its 
constitutional powers and responsibility. 

Staying within the figure requested by 
the President, yet refusing to sacrifice 
national security on the altar of false 
economy, the House and the Senate en- 
acted a measure which in several impor- 
tant respects revised the administration's 
program. 

The budget request for the Depart- 
ment of Defense, not including military 
construction was $39,248,200,000. The 
final version of the bill provided $39,- 
228,239,000, or $19,961,000 less than the 
budget request. 

In approving the Defense Appropria- 
tion Act, 1960, the committee and the 
Congress took several major steps mak- 
ing significant changes in the defense 


program of the Nation. Reductions in . 


the dollar estimates were made where 
they could be made safely, and a number 
of substantial increases in certain pro- 
grams were directed. 
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As already mentioned, substantial 
amounts were provided to modernize the 
equipment of our Army. Four hundred 
and seventy-five million dollars was 
made available for this purpose, above 
the budget estimate, including $100 mil- 
lion in directed reprograming from pre- 
viously available funds. ‘This increase 
also provides $137 million for accelerat- 
ing development of the Nike-Zeus, the 
only missile we have for defense against 
ICBM’s. 

Provision was made to assure survival 
of a larger part of our retaliatory bomber 
force, in case of surprise attack, by giv- 
ing the President discretionary author- 
ity in the use of funds to order the im- 
mediate imposition of an airborne alert. 
Such an alert would put a number of our 
Strategic Air Command bombers in the 
air 24 hours a day every day, where they 
would be safe from surprise attack, 
should the tensions of the world at any 
particular time require it. 

Substantial sums were saved, both in 
this fiscal year and over future years, bY 
compelling the administration, through 
action on the appropriation requests, to 
conduct a thorough review of the entire 
concept of defense against air attack. 
As a result of that restudy, the amount 
to be applied over a period of about 12 
years to defense against enemy aircraft 
will be reduced to a figure substantially 
below the $49 billion that had been esti- 
pare as the total accumulative cost bY 
1963. 

For a strong defense against any fu- 
ture attack, the Congress readopted the 
time-tested formula of a good offense 
being the best defense, and provided 
funds for accelerating the Atlas and 
Minuteman intercontinental ballistic 
missiles. For fiscal year 1960, $172 mil- 
lion has been added above the budget to 
these programs by the Congress. In ad- 
dition, provision was made giving the 
Secretary of Defense authority to trans- 
fer up to $150 million more for accelera- 
tion of such missile programs from lower 
priority items. should such action see™ 
advisable at a later date. 

In another area, the Congress paid 
heed to the statement of Adm. Arleigh 
Burke, Chief of Naval Operations, wb? 
said: 

We need to improve our capability to com- 
bat submarines. Since World War II. the 
submarine has progressed faster than th 
. warfare capability to com- 


Faced with the imminent threat of 
nuclear-powered missile launching sub- 
marines in the Soviet fleet, the Congress 
provided funds in the amount of $137 
million above the budget for antisubma- 
rine warfare, including an atomic anti- 
submarine submarine, 

As was the case last year, the Congress 
has again provided funds for maintain- 
ing the Marine Corps, the Army Natio! 
Guard, and the Army Reserve at 200,000 
400,000, and 300,000, respectively, whic 
strengths represent increases of 25.000. 
40,000, and 30,000 above the budget 
estimates. 

In summary, congressional action on 
defense appropriations for fiscal vear 
1980 results in a good law, provides 
greater military strengths in several Key 
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areas than had been budgeted for, does 
not weaken essential defenses in any 
area, and all within a figure of $20 mil- 
lion below the budgeted total of $39,- 
248,200,000, 

Internal administration conflicts and 
uncertainty over missile priorities, inter- 
Service rivalries, and alleged infiuence 
efforts by competing manufacturers, 
brought action by this Congress for a 
closer check by the Armed Forces com- 
mittees on procurement and construction 
Programs. 

Amendments written into the Military 
Construction Authorization Act provide 
for a modification of the continental air 
defense plan involving Bomare and Nike 
Missile sites pen a review of the pro- 
Bram by the Secretary of Defense to be 
Submitted to Congress no later than 
September 15 of this year. 

In addition, the broad authority now 
given the Executive in procurement of 
aircraft missiles for naval vessels has 
been restricted to require specific author- 
ization acts by the Congress before ap- 
Propriations are made. 

In other defense actions, the Congress 
enacted measures authorizing: 

Extension of the Universal Military 
Training and Service Act. 

A $110 million construction program of 
Modern naval vessels for 1960. 

Funds for the Atomic Energy Commis- 
Sion construction projects for 1960 in- 
Seine those for peaceful uses of the 

m. 

Reorganization of the Bureaus of Aero- 
Nautics and Ordnance in the Department 
of the Navy into a new Bureau of Naval 

eapons to meet the streamlined needs 
of a modern Navy. 

Involuntary retirement of Regular offi- 
cers of the various branches of the armed 
Services to facilitate promotions and 
Strengthen control over the quality of 
Personnel. 

Reserve Officers Career Incentive Act. 

Military Construction Act for fiscal 
Year 1980. 

Readjustment pay for warrant officers. 

Various inquiries and investigations to 
improve and strengthen the Defense De- 

ent, such as (a) adequacy of trans- 
Portation for mobilization, (b) utiliza- 
tion of military manpower, (c) influence 
and favoritism in obtaining contracts, 
(d) acquisition of Wherry housing. 

Extension of the Renegotiation Act for 
3 years to aid in recovery of excessive 
Profits on defense contracts, and launch- 

of an intensive study of the whole 
Tange of procurement and renegotiation 
Policies. : 

For peaceful purposes and results, 
nearly a half billion dollars has been ap- 
Propriated for research and satellite 

unching activities of the National Aero- 
hautics and Space Administration. This 
agency was established by law as a result 
Of close and understanding bipartisan 
action. It is intended and hoped that 
those administering this agency will give 
fadership in this very important field 

t will bring great benefits to our 
Country and to mankind. 

In the field of internal security, to pro- 
tect the Nation from conspiratorial sub- 
Version by Communist agents, the House 
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of Representatives has passed and sent to 
the Senate, bills to— 

Amend the Criminal Code to permit 
prosecutions for espionage directed at, 
but committed outside, the United States. 

Clarify the term “organize” as used in 
the Smith Act to apply to continuing 
Communist activities. 

Expedite procedures for review and 
execution of deportation orders against 
undesirable aliens who now misuse the 
law as an instrument of delay. 

Broaden provisions of the Foreign 
Agents Registration Act. 

Give authority to the Secretary of 
State to deny passports to persons fur- 
thering the international Communist 
cause or whose presence abroad would 
endanger our security. 

Make final orders of the Subversive 
Activities Board against Communist 
organizations applicable to their succes- 
sor groups, 

An act creating a single, separate, 
statutory form of judicial review of ad- 
ministrative orders for the deportation 
and exclusion of aliens from the United 
States. 

Mr. Speaker, a new chapter in U.S. 
history was written in the 86th Con- 
gress with the granting of admission of 
Hawaii to the Union as the 50th State. 
This new star in our flag symbolizes the 
spirit of true democracy. For Hawaii 
is peopled by many races and creeds, 
loyal Americans, who have demonstrated 
that in diversity there can be unity and 
that all can live together in peace and 
harmony. 

This example is further attested by 
the composition of its first delegation in 
Congress which includes Americans of 
Japanese and Chinese descent as a na- 
tive of the United States. 

As Hawaii follows Alaska into the 
Union, we hail this bright new jewel in 
Liberty's crown. 

Various laws affecting natural re- 
sources, transportation, and other areas 
of Government interest has been en- 
acted to fully integrate the new States 
into the Federal system. 

The House has voted to extend the 
authority of the President, under the 
Reorganization Act of 1949, to propose 
plans to Congress for changes in the 
structure or functions of Government 
departments or agencies. 

Establishment of a permanent Adviso- 
ry Committee to Intergovernmental Re- 
lations has been enacted into law. Such 
an agency, it is felt, can be of great 
assistance in the solution of mutual 
problems growing out of conflicting and 
overlapping functions. 

By amending the Communications Act 
to exempt news-type programs from the 
equal time requirement for political can- 
didates on radio and television, the Con- 
gress has clarified somewhat a situa- 
tion that threatened to confuse the pub- 
lic and impose burdens on the networks. 

In the field of nafional economy, dur- 
ing the past session a controversial labor 
reform bill was enacted into law. 

There was no marked differences of 
opinion on the protection of trust funds, 
of eliminating racketeering actions, and 
of protecting the election rights of union 
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members. The three bills considered in 
the House of Representatives adequately 
covered these reforms. Labor practically 
unanimously favored such provisions. 

It was in connection with certain pro- 
visions of the substitute bill adopted in 
the House that there was sharp division, 
with close to one-half of the member- 
ship of the House feeling that certain 
provisions of the substitute bill invaded 
and impaired the legitimate field of union 
activities. 

The result of the House and Senate 
conferees, who worked hard and long, 
and without regard to still existing dif- 
ferences of opinions, worked construc- 
tively, was a recognition that some pro- 
visions of the substitute bill went too far 
in this respect, and the conferees rec- 


ommended relief that both bodies ac- 


cepted. 

Time will tell if there are still pro- 
visions in the bill enacted into law that 
invade and impair legitimate union ac- 
tivities. If so, no one would want such 
provisions to remain as a part of our 
law. 

It is wrong under the guise of reform 
to invade or impair the legitimate field 
of business, industry, or finance. 

It is equally wrong in the case of labor. 

If the operation of the law just en- 
acted discloses that some of its provisions 
invade or impair the legitimate field of 
union activities, the Congress can and 
should quickly repeal such provisions. 

The blanket indictment of all of labor 
and all labor leaders by some persons and 
groups is not only unjustified, but incon- 
sistent with the truth. Leaders in the 
ranks of labor, like those in business, in- 
dustry, and finance are at least 98 percent 
honorable and trustworthy. 

It is wrong to indict 100 percent of 
any group of Americans for the wrong- 
doing of 1 or 2 percent. 

Furthermore, in the recent visit of Mr. 
Khrushchey to our country, the leaders 
of labor conveyed to the recent visitor, 
in a firm and definite manner, their love 
of America, and what our country stands 
for. There was no subservience on the 
part of such Americans—leaders of labor. 

Mr. Khrushchey left our shores with 
the definite impression that labor in 
America stands for “a Government of 
law, and not of men,” and that American 
labor, organized and unorganized, is vig- 
orously opposed to international com- 
munism and its objectives and purposes. 

In the field of fiscal affairs the last 
session made a marked contribution, re- 
ducing by well over $1.5 billion the budget 
estimates submitted by the President to 
the Congress. In the last 5 years of 
Democratic control, the Congress has re- 
duced President Eisenhower's budget es- 
timates by over $12 billion. On the ques- 
tion of spenders the record shows the 
President recommended the spending, 
during the past 5 years, of $12 billion 
more than authorized by the Congress. 

Upon the recommendation of Presi- 
dent Eisenhower, extended to July 1, 
1960, the 52 percent corporate rate tax, 
and the existing schedule of certain ex- 
cise taxes. 

Reduced from 10 to 5 the present tax 
on transportation of persons, and re- 
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pealed tax on lccal telephone calls, ef- 

fective June 30, 1960. 

Despite the Republican promise in 1952 
and in 1956 to reduce the national debt, 
it has sharply increased during the pres- 
ent administration. 

President Eisenhower recommended 
another increase in the recent session, 

Recognizing the necessity, the Con- 
gress responded and raised the national 
debt limit by $2 billion to $285 billion, 
and a further temporary $10 billion in- 
crease to $295 billion to June 30, 1960. 

The President recommended that the 
ceiling of 44% percent on long-term Gov- 
ernment bonds be lifted, and also on E 
and H savings bonds, 

The Congress passed a bill relating to 
E and H savings bonds, increasing the 

ceiling to 4% percent. The necessary 
orders have been issued to increase the 
interest on these bonds to 334 percent. 
This will (a) benefit millions of present 
holders of these bonds, (b) prompt them 
to hold them, rather than cash them in, 
(c) increase future purchase of these 
bonds, 

The other request, relating to the lift- 
ing of the 44%4-percent ceiling on long- 
term bonds was not granted, in whole or 
in part, during the past session. 

The responsibility for the present 
situation of high interest and tight 
money rests upon the shoulders of the 
Republican administration and the Fed- 
eral Reserve System. These policies 
have already increased in less than 7 
years the interest paid yearly on our na- 
tional debt by close to $4 billions. In 
addition, private borrowers, and of State, 
city, and county governments, are pay- 
ing several billions of dollars more now 
5 5 year in interest than they did in 

Only a few years back the Treasury 
Department could have made long-term 
refinancing at less than 3 percent, but 
instead of following this sound policy, 
the administration resorted to short- 
term borrowings of 5 years or less. 

As a result of the administration’s 
failures in abdicating its proper respon- 
sibilities to the Federal Reserve System, 
the country is faced with even higher 
interest rates. ; 

It is also to be noted that no long- 
yen bonds become due until well in 

The Congress, in the interest of our 
people, used good judgment in not act- 
ing on this recommendation until next 
year. We will then have an opportunity 
to evaluate the situation better, 

To make the record clear and correct, 
I call attention to an understanding 
arrived at between the Secretary of the 
Treasury and the Ways and Means 
Committee—a majority of whom were 
in agreement—to lift. the ceiling on 
long-term bonds, and including a sense 
of Congress provision, in substance, 
calling upon the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem to cooperate in keeping interest 
tates from rising too high and too 
sharply. 

This was a reasonable request in the 
best interest of our people. 

The agreement was no sooner made 
public than it received the open opposi- 
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tion of the Chairman of the Federal 
Reserve Board, and a few days later, 
the opposition of President Eisenhower. 

These facts clearly show that the re- 
sponsibility does not rest on the shoul- 
ders of the Congress. 

If the situation next year, due to pol- 
icies the Democrats have had no control 
over, calls for legislation increasing or 
lifting the ceiling on long-term bonds, 
it is hoped the President and the Ad- 
ministration will show a more under- 
standing and cooperative spirit. 

At the request of the President, for 
the fifth time in 5 years, the Congress 
has passed legislation raising the limit 
of the national debt, either on a tem- 
porary or a statutory basis. 

In 1953, the year President Eisen- 
hower assumed office, the national debt 
was $258.5 billion. Today, having risen 
more than $31 billion since that time, it 
stands at the highest peacetime figure 
in history—$289.7 billion, and this, de- 
spite the Republican promise in 1952 to 
reduce the national debt. 

The legislation enacted by this Ist 
session of the 86th Congress lifts the 
statutory limit by $2 billion to $285, and 
provides for a temporary $10 billion in- 
crease to $295 until the end of the cur- 
rent fiscal year, June 30, 1960. 

There is some substance to the admin- 
istration claims that rising defense costs 
and flexibility of management of the 
debt require this action. Still it comes 
with ill grace from an administration 
which has achieved this sad record after 
close to 7 years in office to label the 
Democrats as “spenders” and to pose as 
the only true apostles of economy and 
guardians of the dollar value. 

The 52-percent corporate income tax 
rate and the existing schedule of excise 
rates on alcoholic beverages, cigarettes, 
automobiles, parts and accessories were 
extended to July 1 of next year, but 
the transportation tax for persons was 
reduced by half—from 10 to 5 percent 
and the tax on local telephone calls re- 
pealed, both effective in the next fiscal 
year. 

To meet the rising costs of the inter- 
state highway program, President Eisen- 
hower recommended an increase—tem- 
porary—of 114 cents in the Federal tax 
on gasoline and diesel fuels. The Con- 
gress enacted a temporary 1-cent-per- 
gallon increase in the present 3 cents a 
gallon Federal tax in gasoline and diesel 
fuels with a saving to those affected of 
one-half cent per gallon. The increase, 
effective October 1 for a period of 21 
months, will make possible a continuance 
of Federal allotments to the States on a 
sound basis, and prevent any interrup- 
tion of the construction of schedules of 
the States where contract commitments 
had already been made. 

In addition to the revenue from the 
gas tax boost, the act provides for a 
future transfer to the highway trust 
fund of portions of the automobile and 
parts excise taxes for a limited period. 

This is a matter of great importance 
to our country, and to business and em- 


ployment. This is one of the outstand- - 


ing accomplishments of the past session. 
For the first time in 10 years the rates 
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of income tax on the earnings of life 
insurance companies was established on 
a permanent basis. This problem, the 


_ more complex by reason of the varying 


types of companies, corporate and mu- 
tual, was solved with fairness to the 
companies, to the policyholders and to 
the stockholders, and with a substantial 
increase in revenue to the Government. 
This is a difficult and delicate task well 
done. 

The increasing growth in air traffic 
and inception of the jet age spurred a 
continuance of the Federal Airport Act. 
The Congress extended its provisions to 
June 30, 1961, and authorized $126 mil- 
lion in grants to the States on a 50-50 
matching basis, with funds for terminal 
facilities limited to essential items. 

The Democratic-controlled Congress 
recognized that larger appropriations 
should be made in this important field. 
However, we were faced with a Presi- 
dential veto. While we authorized more 
effective operation of this program dur- 
ing the next 2 years that the President 
recommended, in the interest of as much 
advancement as possible, we passed & 
bill that might not meet a veto. This 
is what happened. With a divided Gov- 
ernment, rather than no legislation in 
this field being enacted into law, the 
Democratic Party took the constructive 
course of making as much progress 85 
possible. 

The lending authority of the Small 
Business Administration was increased 
by $75 million until next fiscal year. 
Mounting demands upon its business 
loan program required this step and 
have justified congressional recognition 
of its necessity and value to this sêg- 
ment of our economy, 

The efforts of small business to com- 
pete against their larger competitors 
have suffered because of gaps in the law 
making it difficult for the Federal Trade 
Commission to enforce the provisions of 
the Robinson-Patman amendment to the 
Clayton Act. Before this Congress acted, 
a company could grant illegal price dis- 
criminations three times before effective 
penalties could be applied. This Con- 
gress has amended the law so as to pro- 
vide that the cease and desist orders 
issued by the Commission enjoining dis- 
criminatory ‘prices become enforeibe 
within 60 days. 

Of importance is a bill that will assist 
the small business wholesalers of gaso- 
line. Previously gasoline jobbers were 
required to pay the excise tax when they 
received the gasoline from the refiner. 
There was a measure of unfairness 
this situation because there was consid- 
erable gallonage lost by the wholesalers 
due to evaporation, shrinkage, and other 
similar losses, The bill that has pa 
the Congress permits these wholesalers 
to pay the tax on the quantities of gaso- 
line sold and thereby remedies the situa- 
tion prevailing previously wherein these 
wholesalers were paying an excise 
on gasoline that had been lost due to 
shrinkage and evaporation. 

Other actions were taken during the 
past session of advantage to small busi 
ness in being able to more successf 
complete with big business, which 
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highly favored by the present Republi- 
Can administration. 

The Democratic Party has shown by 
its actions that it is the real friend of 
small and independent businesses. 

endments to the Clayton Antitrust 
Act enacted by this Congress will 
strengthen the hand of the Federal 
Trade Commission in protection of con- 
Sumers’ interests. This legislation by 
reducing redtape, will expedite pro- 
Cedures for the enforcement of cease- 
and-desist orders by the Commission 
against firms engaging in misleading 
advertising and deceptive sales methods. 

The laws governing national banks 

ve been revised to expand both their 

ding and borrowing powers and by 
tation and elimination of ambi- 
Buities. 

Lowering of the reserve requirements 
Of member banks of the Federal Reserve 

authorized, and holding company con- 

ol of savings and loan associations is 

5 5 in other measures approved in 
eld. 1 

One ot the recommendations of Presi- 
Gent Eisenhower was to increase postal 
Tates, particularly first-class mail, from 

to 5 cents. It was only last year that 
Postal rates were increased, the first- 
Class mai]—the only paying and profit- 

g part of our postal rates—was 
increased from 3 cents to 4 cents, 

The Democratic Party takes the posi- 
tion a further increase in first-class mail 

unjustified, placing an unnecessary 

unfair burden upon the vast users 
Of this mail—furthermcre, postal rates 
Were only incrensed last year. 
15 e Democratic Party finds it dificult 
understand why the President rec- 
ommended this increase. 
© President in a recent statement 
Criticized the Congress for not increas- 
ing the postal rates. This is an indica- 
tion on his part that the Republican 
Party will make this a political issue. 


ba 80, the Democratic Party accepts the ` 


©, with the Republican Party stand- 
ing for an increase of 25 percent in first- 
mail, following a 3344-percent in- 
only last year, and the Democratic 
at this time and for the forseeable 
Is opposed to the increase from 4 
5 cents recommended by President 
ower. 


Party 


m Ccngress has met its obligation to 
ores who served their country in time of 
2 by enactment of a law revising pen- 
ons for veterans with non-service-con- 
d Cted disabilities, and for widows and 
€bendent survivors. 
to E stale of payments is readjusted 
whack te present inequities under 
ch some veterans are receiving pen- 
denn who should not, while others are 
nied beneñts who should receive same. 
€ nder the new act, it is estimated 
and Jo percent of the 805,000 veterans 
450.000 widows now on the rolls will 
eive increased pensions. None pres- 
on the rolls will be removed. 
Mies the same time, this legislation 
Kouzes the status cf World War II and 
W rean war widows with those of World 
eisim, Beginning next July, they will be 
wh 1 for benefits regardless of 
ether their husbands’ disabilities were 
Tvice connected or not. 
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The Congress has bolstered the pro- 
gram for direct housing loans to vet- 
erens by enacting an increase of $100 
million in authorization of this Veterans’ 
Administration fund. 

The program is especially designed to 
assist veterans living in smaller com- 
munities and rural areas to whom private 
types of financing is not available, as it is 
to those in metropolitan areas. The new 
authorization, together with funds, to 
become available in 1963 under existing 
law, should go far toward reducing the 
waiting list cf more than 40,000 veterans 
seeking direct housing loans, 

The Congress has added additicnal 
legislation as follows: 

An act to permit payments of benefits 
to veterans who were inducted as aliens— 
largely during World War I—and who 
were subsequently discharged without 
application or solicitation on their part. 

An act providing for veterans of the 
Korean conflict, receiving education or 
training under the Korean GI bill, a 
chenge frem the pursuit of one program 
to the pursuit of another will not be cen- 
sidered a change of program if the first 
program is prerequisite to, or generally 
required for, entrance into pursuit of the 
second. Asan example, where a veteran 
may have declared his educational ob- 
jective to be the attainment of a master’s 
degree and he later decided that he 
wishes to attain a doctor’s degree, this 
change of objective would not be consid- 
ered a change of program. 

An act that makes applicable to 2 com- 
petent veteran who disappears the provi- 
sions of existing law which prcvide that 
where an incempetent veteran who is re- 
ceiving compensation for service-con- 
nected disability disappears, the Veter- 
ans’ Administration may pay his wife, 
children, and parents the compensation 
otherwise payable to such veteran. 
amounts payable to each not to exceed 
the amount payable if the veteran had 
00 from a serviee- connected disability; 


An act that increases the presumptive 
period for service connected for the di- 
sease of multiple sclerosis from the pres- 
ent 2-year period to 3 years; also 

An act that provides that Hansen’s dis- 
ease—leprosy—developing to a degree 
of 10 percent within 3 years from the 
date of a veteran's separation from the 
service shall be considered to be service 
connected; also 

An act that includes as a child for pur- 
poses of laws administered by the Veter- 
ans’ Administration—except those relat- 
ing to insurance and the disposition of 
personal property of a decedent left 
upon the premises of a VA facility—one 
who was a member of the veteran's 
household at the time of his death, and 
who was adopted by the veteran's spouse 
within 2 years after the death, unless at 
the time of the veteran's death the child 
was receiving regular contributions to- 
ward his support from some individual 
other than the veteran or his spouse, or 
from any public or private welfare or- 
ganization furnishing services or assist- 
ance to children. 

Also passed by the House are these 
other bills to— 

Provide incentives for Reserve officers 
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to continue on duty beyond their obli- 
gated service period through increase 
of readjustment pay; 

Amend the Reserve Officer Personnel 
Act to equalize promotion opportunity 
= various branches of the armed sery- 
ces; 

Extend the period during which fami- 
lies of veterans have preference for ad- 
mission to public housing projects; 

Provide $100 a month pensions for 
holders of Congressional Medals of 
Honor. 

The program, populariy known as 
Public Law 480, for disposal of surplus 
farm commodities, was strengthened and 
again extended—this time for 2 years. - 

Under this Agricultural Trade Devel- 
opment and Assistanc2 Act, sales, barter 
for strategic materials for our defense 
stockpiies, and donations of millions of 
tons of the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion’s vast stores of surplus are either 
sold in private transactions, provided for 
the peoples of other countries in ex- 
change for fcreign currencies, or put to 
humanitarian use for relief of suffering 
and want in famine, flood, and other 
emergencies abroad. 

An amendment in this year’s bill per- 
mits the Secretary of Agriculture to es- 
tablish a food stamp plan for distribu- 
tion—frem groceries up to $250 million 
worth of food—to certified needy fami- 
lies in this country. This plan, which is 


‘not mandatory, would be put into effect 


experimentally in trial areas and would 
terminate for study and final decision 
January 31, 1962. This plan was op- 
posed by Secretary Benson; why, it is 
hard to understand. Secretary Benson 
should carry out the intent of Congress. 

The language of the new act places 
increased emphasis upon the efforts to 
develop further means for expansion of 
the foreign markets for American agri- 
cultural products. To this purpose, at 
least 5 percent of the foreign currency 
counterpart funds are to be devoted. It 
also authorizes long-term loans by the 
United States to finance sales of surplus 
to other nations for dollars. 

Amendments were added adjusting the 
limitation on soil conservation rental 
payments and the marketing quota for 
1960 extra long staple cotton. 

However laudable this important 
measure, it will not solve the problem of 
surpiuses. 

Every effort by this Congress to tackle 
the basic issues of falling farm income 
and overproduction have been rebuffed 
by the Eisenhower administration. He 
stands by the Benson theory of lower 
prices as the means of cutting production 
and reducing surpluses. 

In the meantime, while the cost of the 
things the farmer buys has been rising, 
he is getting less and less for his own 
products. Farm income has been drop- 
ping. In the last 4 years, net income of 
farms has averaged only $11.9 billion as 
compared to $15.3 billion in 1952. 

And farm population—which was 24.2 
million persons living on 5.4 million 
farms in 1952—was down to 20.8 million 
on 4.7 million farms in 1958. 

An increase of over $4 million was pro- 
vided over the budget to strengthen the 
research and control work of the Depart- 
ment, much of which results frem the in- 
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creasing threats of insect pests and dis- 
eases to the crops of our country. 

The budget estimates for the soil con- 
servation program were increased by $7 
million over the 1960 budget request to 
provide technicians to assure adequate 
assistance to the 2,861 districts expected 
to be in existence by June 30, 1960, and 
to meet the needs in watershed and flood 
prevention work. 

Restored was the full $250 million for 
the agricultural conservation program 
for 1960, for which the budget proposed 
a reduction of $100 million. This is the 
fourth time since 1953 that a substantial 
cut of this nature has been proposed by 
the budget. 

For the school-lunch program for fis- 
cal year 1960, there was provided an ap- 
propriation of $100 million plus a trans- 
fer of $43,657,248 from section 32 funds 
for food purchases. This total of $143,- 
657,248 is compared with $135 million 
provided for fiscal year 1959 and a budg- 
et estimate of $100 million for 1960. 

There have been provided sufficient 
funds for the lending programs of the 
Rural Electrification Administration and 
the Farmers Home Administration to as- 
sure farmers sufficient credit to meet the 
difficult economic problems facing them. 
The budget request for REA appeared to 
be adequate. A total of $33 million had 
to be added to the budget request for 


the Farmers Home Administration to ac-_ 


complish this. 

In early January, the administration 
through Secretary Benson, promised to 
submit to the Congress in time to be con- 
sidered, a broad legislative program. 

Despite efforts to have Secretary Ben- 
son submit his program with accom- 
panying legislation, he failed to do so 
before Congress adjourned. 

The vetoes of the wheat bill and the 
tobacco bill were not only unnecessary, 

but unjustified. 

Congress did everything possible to 
harmonize its views with those of the 
administration, but the administration 
did not cooperate as evidenced by the 
Presidential vetoes of the wheat and to- 
bacco bills. As a result of the vetoes by 
the President, important segments of 
ou farming community continue to suf- 

er. 

It is evident that the great accumula- 
tion of wheat surpluses is a No. 1 farm 
problem. The administration made no 
recommendations on this or any other 
agricultural product. 

The Congress acted. It passed a good 
bill reducing the wheat acreage in 1960 
by 25 percent below 1959. This would 
have brought wheat plantings down to 
41 million acres and would have reduced 
production substantially. This would 
have been less than half the 84 million 
acres our farmers seeded to wheat 10 
years ago. This legislation represented 
& willingness of our farmers to assume 
great sacrifices to bring down the wheat 
surplus. 

The President vetoed this bill. 

He did so because it included price 
supports, but overlooked the fact that 
such price supports were necessary to 
pervent great hardships to wheat farm- 
ers while they were reducing their crops 
so drastically. 
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The tobacco bill, also vetoed by the 
President, was a good bill, the effect of 
which was to prevent increases in the 
support prices of tobacco, so that our 
tobacco might continue to compete price- 
wise in the world markets. 

All interests in tobacco, producer and 
industry, supported this legislation. 

The vetoes of these two bills, undoubt- 
edly upon the recommendations of Secre- 
tary Benson, are contrary to the best 
interests of these important segments of 
American agriculture, and of our na- 
tional economy. 

The plight of the dairy farmers, also 
our chicken farmers, particularly in egg 
and butter products, is another striking 
illustration of the lack of leadership of 
the administration. When the admin- 
istration acted, and then only when pub- 
lic opinion demanded action, it was too 
late and too litttle. 

Other agricultural bills were enacted 
by the Congress which permit extension 
of the crop insurance program into addi- 
tional counties; authorizes leasing of 
cotton acreage allotments during crop 
years 1959 through 1961; provides for 
sale of feed for livestock in emergency 
areas; authorizes refinancing of loans 
on family-size farms under the Bank- 
head-Jones Farm Tenant Act. 

The House Committee on Agriculture 
sent 118 bills that had been introduced to 
Secretary Benson for a report of the 
Department's position thereon. This is 
the procedure all committees follow with 
reference to departments and agencies 
that bills filed relate to. 

Of the 118 bills sent to Secretary Ben- 
son to determine his position on them, 
he approved only 8 of them, and 
most of them were of a minor nature. 
He disapproved proposed changes, or did 
not report at all, with respect to all the 
others. Secretary Benson opposed all 
legislation providing fundamental im- 
provements in the operation of farm 
2 855 to increase the income of farm fam- 

es, . 

For example,- Secretary Benson op- 
posed legislation to balance the price 
supports of small grains to their feed 
yalue relationship with corn. 

He opposed an additional authoriza- 
tion of $3 million for the special school 
milk program, 5 

He opposed legislation based on a re- 
port of a commission to increase research 
in industrial uses of products of our 
farms. 

He opposed the food stamp plan food 
for the needy. 

With the price disaster earlier this 
year in the poultry industry, Secretary 
Benson opposed legislation relating to 
the situation, and to long-range prob- 
lems of this industry. 

His efforts to change policy of REA 
contrary to existing law and to the in- 
tent of Congress, are well known to in- 
terested farmers and their organizations. 

The failure to meet the crisis in the 
farmer price for hogs is another striking 
illustration of the administration's dis- 


regard for the farmer. Last July prices. 


for hogs dropped to the lowest level in 
15 years. The committee reported a bill, 
which is opposed by Secretary Benson 
and the administration, 
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I could mention a number of other bills 
that were blindly opposed by Secretary 
Benson and the administration. 

At present writing, Secretary Benson 
is visiting countries abroad, both inside 
the Iron Curtain and outside. With the 
failure of his leadership to the farmers of 
America, it is difficult to see how he can 
give good advice to the farmers of other 
countries. 

After two vetoes by the President, the 
Congress passed and sent to the Presi- 
dent for his signature a housing bill sub- 
stantially the same as two he previously 
vetoed during this session, and one he 
also rejected in 1953. The President 
signed the third bill. This is due to the 
firmness of Democratic leadership. 

This is a bill designed to meet the needs 
of an expanding population, the prob- 
lems created by migration to the suburbs, 
the necessity for restoration of slum 
areas, and large-scale redevelopment of 
our urban centers, The measure pa 
by overwhelming vote. 

Increases by $8 billion the authority of 
the FHA to insure construction loans; 

Provides $650 million for loans and 
grants to communities for urban renewal, 
with $350 million becoming immediately 
available and the balance July 1, 1960; 

Makes available funds for loans to pro- 
vide residential housing for elderly fam- 
ilies, as well as for financing construction 
of nursing homes for the aged; 

Authorizes the construction of 37,000 
additional public housing units; 

Reduces downpayments on new homes 
constructions with FHA insured loans. 

Provides $300 million to help finance 
construction of college dormitories. 

While the bill passed by Congress does 
not carry out the feelings of the 
majority of the Democratic Members, the 
bill represents progress in the best inter- 
ests of our people. The Democratic Par- 
ty did not take the position of “all oF 
nothing.” Giving practical considera- 
tion to a divided government, and having 
in mind the theory of the best progress 
possible, the Democratic majority acted 
constructively, and in the highest tradi- 
tions of statesmanship. 

In addition, the Congress in separate 
legislation, renewed the voluntary home 
mortgage credit program which is 3 
help to home buyers in smaller com- 
munities in finding financing not nor- 
mally available to those outside of large 
cities. 

Everyone recognizes the importance of 
medical research and the part the Fed- 
eral Government can play in this impor- 
tant field. 

The Congress made a large increase in 
this field over the President's budget esti- 
mate. The increased appropriation was 
nearly $106 million. For example, it 18 
estimated that 16 million of our peo- 
ple suffer in some degree from men- 
tal disorders; almost as many 
partially or totally disabled by dis- 
eases of the heart and the circulatory 
system, including cerebral vascular dis- 
eases. There are 11 million of our peo 
ple suffering from arthritis and rheuma - 
tic diseases, and cancer afflicts 700,000 
and annually takes in death 250,000 per- 
sons. 
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Certainly, finding the answers to these 
and other diseases means more to our 
People and to humanity than it would 
405 be possible to measure in dollars and 


Wonderful progress has been made in 
years in the field of medical science. 
For example, 1 cancer patient out of 3 
fan now be saved, as compared to 1 out 
of 4 as recently as 1938; approximately 
80 percent of all persons with epilepsy 
cepable of regular, productive em- 
Syment. The major cause of blindness 
among infants has been practically elim- 
ted. With new drugs and methods 
ot treatment, it is possible to prevent 
telbpline in 70 percent of patients suf- 
ing from rheumatic disease, as well as 
Marked advances in other diseases, and 
conditions of human suffering. 
in this progress, appropriations 
Made by the Congress have played a most 
Portant part. 
In addition, the Hill-Burton hospital 
ction program—a matching grant 
am—was increased from the budget 
estimate of $101,200,000 to $186 million. 
This program meets the enthusiastic 
Support of our people. 
t e construction of health research 
acilities—on a matching basis—author- 
ye an appropriation of $30 million each 
rexel This act was passed in 1956. The 
€sident, for fiscal year 1960, recom- 
ed $20 million. The Congress ap- 
Bon riated the full amount—$130 mil- 


The pollution of our streams has be- 
inne a national disgrace. The existing 
W authorizes an annual appropriation 
5 & matching basis of 850 million an- 
Fie For fiscal year 1960, the Presi- 
c t recommended $20 million. The 
ina considered this amount to be 
fo equate, increasing it to $50 million 
T this fiscal year—1960. 
on ese are outstanding achievements 
Val the part of Congress, of inestimable 
ue to our people. 
8 the health field, substantial in- 
medics in appropriations were made for 
tutes a. research by the National Insti- 
of Health and other institutions, 
extended for 5 years programs for 
Th g of public health personnel. 
the Providing for the continuance of 
0 air pollution control program, the 
Sngress authorizes funds to continue 
— projects and technical assist- 
© for local health authorities. 
Whi e special school milk program 
ae has benefited millions of children 
erens Out the land was given an in- 
5 an ehon for expenditures to 
for 1901 m for 1960 and to $90 million 
States 
Tess}, 
Und 


tion was enacted to give various 
additional time to bring nonpro- 
onal employees of school districts 
er the Social Security Act. 
€ have provided increased benefits 
empis the Railroad Retirement and Un- 
a oyment Compensation Acts. This is 
ives ne of major importance to the 
emplol hundred thousands of railroad 
of and their families. 
D major importance to Federal em- 
undes and their families, which was 
and T Consideration for several years 
Fed Supported by all ormzanizations of 
eral employees, is tue bill establish- 
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ing a Government-wide Federal em- 
ployees health benefit program, This 
bill is one of the significant acts of this 
session. 

A bill of great importance to our peo- 
ple is one that provided for strengthen- 
ing the authority of the Post Office De- 
partment in curbing the use of mails for 
the distribution of obscene and fraudu- 
lent matter. This bill, which passed the 
House, when enacted into law, will im- 
prove the procedures and criteria for the 
prevention of obscene material going 
through the mail. 

The House also passed a bill establish- 
ing a licensing and control system over 
the manufacture of narcotic drugs in 
pursuance of international agreements 
with other nations to cut down their 
illicit: trade. 

Also passed by the House is a bill al- 
lowing tax deductions for professional 
self-employed who sét aside income for 
voluntary plan, This is meritorious leg- 
islation and should be enacted into law 
next year. 

By margins in excess of the two-thirds 
majority necessary, both the House and 
the Senate overrode the President’s veto 
78 second public works appropriation 

ill. 

The measure provides $1.3 bilion for 
flood control, waterpower, river and har- 
bor improvement, and anti-beach-ero- 
sion projects throughout the country. 

President Eisenhower’s veto message 
of the original disclosed two things: 

First, that he was misinformed as to 
the status of many of the projects which 
he classified as “new starts.” Actually, 
they had not only been authorized and 
budgeted but construction was already 
underway on some of them. 

Second, that he showed a lack of sym- 
pathy and understanding with the fun- 
damental policy of conservation of our 
natural resources. He took the short- 
sighted position of viewing only the dol- 
lars spent on such projects, rather than 
that they are an investment which re- 
turns manifold dividends to our country, 
as well as protection to our people. 

This appropriation bili will bring ben- 
efits to millions of persons in various 
parts of the country. The President 
took an adamant position of all or noth- 
ing on his recommended projects. The 
Congress included projects of long stand- 


ing and of great merit. The appropria- - 


tions provide for an orderly development 
of our natural resources and represents 
an investment in America which will 
bring back manifold returns. Every 
project has been considered by Congress 
and authorized by law. The people of 
the areas of the country who will bene- 
fit from this bill are indebted to the 
Democratic Members of the Congress for 
the final action. 

The Democratic Party is proud of its 
part in the passage of this bill. 

The important problem of public 
works projects on our rivers and harbors, 
in the improvement of navigation, and 
of flood control, was recognized by the 
passage of an authorization bill, that will 
permit appropriations in excess of $600 
million in the years ahead. Such legis- 
lation, and later appropriations, are an 
investment in America, 

One of the greatest examples of Fed- 
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eral public works projects, the Tennessee 
Valley Authority, for the first time was 
put on a self-financing basis by the Con- 
gress. The new law gives TVA authority 
to issue up to $750 million in revenue 
bonds to finance additional facilities. It 
was due to Democratic insistence that 
this bill became law. 

The problem of pollution of our 
streams, with its consequent dangers to 
health end water supplies, was effectively 
met by the House with passage of a bill 
increasing from $50 million to $80 million 
a year the sum which may be appro- 
priated. 

These funds are to be used as grants 
to local governments to help pay the 
cost of construction of sewage-treatment 
works. 

The Federal allocations represent 30 
percent of the cost of the projects as 
against 70 percent provided by the com- 
munity. 

During the closing days of the session, 
the Senate passed a bill providing for 
further increases. The differences be- 
tween the two branches will be adjusted 
next year. 

In the field of reclamation and de- 
velopment of the Nation’s water re- 
sources, and in the field of flood protec- 
tion, bills of import to various parts of 
our country were passed, and some 
others were reported out of committee 
for action next year. 

Also, in the field of public lands, many 
bills were enacted into law. 

In the field of Indian affairs, a number 
of bills of import to our Indian tribes 
were enacted into law, 

The interstate compact for conserva- 
tion of oil and gas, which was established 
by oil-producing States with the con- 
sent of Congress, was authorized to be 
extended for another 4 years by legisla- 
tion enacted into public law. 


In the field of immigration and nat- 
uralization, important legislation was 
passed of a progressive and humane 
nature; among which was a bill enabling 
the reuniting here of many thousands of 
families of law-abiding aliens now per- 
manently residenced in the United 
States. This bill is a decided step in 
the right direction which many inter- 
ested persons and groups hope will be 
followed by future legislation extending 
its humane benefits, 

A measure of great import to the sev- 
eral States relates to State taxation of 
income derived from interstate com- 
merce. The Congress had to act quickly 
on this matter during the recent session. 
While the bill is a step in the right direc- 
tion, the passage of this bill is not in- 
tended to be a final or comprehensive 
solution of all the problems of Stdte tax- 
ation of income derived from interstate 
commerce. A study by appropriate 
committees will be carried on to deter- 
mine what further legislation, if any, is 
required. 

The extension of the Civil Rights 
Commission should and will be followed 
in the next session by the passage of 
legislation that will extend existing law 
in the protection of the constitutional 
rights of all persons. 

In the next session, levitation ‘nereas- 
ing the minimum wage, and extending 


f 
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coverage under this law will be acted 
upon. 

Much has been written about the 
vetoes of President Eisenhower, and that 
only 1 out of 146 vetoes has been over- 
ridden by the Congress. The fact is 
that most vetoes are on minor bills, and 
no Congress undertakes to override such 
a veto. 

It must be borne in mind that over- 
riding a veto requires a two-thirds vote 
of those present and voting thereon. 
This vote is difficult to obtain, even on 
legislation—suspension of the rules—re- 
quiring such a vote where there is strong 
opposition. The record shows that 
where an attempt was made to override a 
veto, and it failed, that the overwhelm- 
ing majority of the Democratic numbers 
followed their leadership. Where a ma- 
jority vote was required to pass a bill, 
a clear majority was obtained. 

It is significant to note that on the 
three widely publicized vetoes that the 
President finally accepted practically the 
same housing bill as he vetoed on two 
occasions; that the Congress overrode 
the second veto of the public works ap- 
propriation bill, which is practically the 
same bill that the President vetoed, and 
the Rural Electrification Administration 
bill failed in the House by only four 
votes in obtaining the necessary two- 
thirds vote. 

An unfortunate pocket veto of the 
President is the bill establishing for a 
limited period of time a Research Com- 
mission for the Coal Industry. 

There is no segment of American in- 
dustry more adversely affected economi- 
cally than the coal industry, with re- 
sultant widespread unemployment. 

Through this Commission that the 
bill established might have been dis- 
covered new uses of coal, bringing new 
life to the industry, and hope of future 
employment to the unemployed coal- 
workers and their families. This meas- 
ure was not only sound, but humane, 

To say the least, it is most unfortu- 
nate that the President pocket-vetoed 
this bill which would cost so little, but 
could bring so much good. 

There is no person in the entire coun- 
try who more enjoys the confidence and 
respect of the people of the country— 
North, East, South, and West—than docs 
Speaker Sam RAYBURN. Everyone knows 
that, while he is a strong Democrat, 
above all he is a dedicated American. 

With his 47 consecutive years of serv- 
ice in the Congress, Speaker Raysurn’s 
long experience enables him as a top ex- 
pert in appraising a Congress or one of 
its sessions. 

At the end of the 1st session of the 
86th Congress, Speaker RAYBURN said: 

I have never known a group of men and 
women assembled In this Chamber who I 
thought were more dedicated to the Job they 
were trying to do here than the Members 
of the 86th Congress. 

We have done, in my opinion, a tre- 
mendous and outstanding Job. 


While the record of the 86th Congress 
remains to be completed at the termina- 
tion of its 2d session, the Speaker's 
appraisal of the past session—the Ist 
session of the 86th Congress—tis correct, 
and, I might add, in spite of the dificul- 
ties raised by Presidential vetoes. 
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In a government of party division be- 
tween the executive and the legislative, 
it is imperative that political policy 
should not hamper either in their re- 
spective duties. This Congress has 
striven to meet the President more than 
halfway. We have leaned over back- 
wards showing a willingness to compro- 
mise to obtain agreement on legislation 
necessary to the welfare of the country. 
We did not sacrifice principle in doing 
so, but, on the other hand, neither did 
we take an all-or-nothing attitude. 

It is sincerely to be hoped that with 
our return for the second session in 
January, the President will be of like 
spirit. 


Pornography: The New Black Plague 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES 0. EASTLAND 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “Pornography: The New Black 
Plague,” from the National Parent- 
Teacher, the PTA magazine, September 
1959 issue. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PORNOGRAPHY: THe New BLACK PLAGUE 


Are you one of the growing number of 
parents who have felt the shock of seeing 
among their child's possessions some of the 
filth that is being sent to young people 
through the mails? Even if you aren't, you 
can imagine the horror tind heartache that 
such a discovery has brought to other par- 
ents. Malled pornography knows no bound- 
aries, It infiltrates every part of the coun- 
try, reaching children and youth on farms 
and in cities, in suburbs and slums, in stern 
homes and trustingly permissive ones. No 
child is safe from this most ruthless of all 
rackets—the distribution of pornography by 
mall. 


The material comes in a plain envelope, 
bearing your child's name. ‘The pictures in- 
side defy description. They are not just 
nudes. They picture the naked bodies of 
men and women, often boys and girls, singly 
and together, in every imaginable position 
of lewdness, intimacy, and perversion. Some 
of them masquerade as “art photographs.“ 
Others are portraits to be hung in a youth's 
room as & reminder of “how joyous life can 
be if one is modern.“ Some are enclosed in 
small, attractive gift cases thata boy can give 
to his girl or boastfully display to his friends. 
Other pictures are on the backs of playing 
cards—samples of complete decks that the 
recipient is urged to order and resell to his 
friends, card by card, at a commission that 
sounds fabulous to a youngster, 

Where does the torrent of smut come from? 
How docs it get mailed to your home? Who 
is responsible? 

The child who receives the degrading stuf 
may be innocent of wrongdoing, As a young 
art student, he may have answered a maga- 
zine advertisement for art materials. Or he 
may have sent n dime or a quarter for a train 
or a model airplane offered at a bargain as 
& come-on. Such innocent actions can put 
his name on a “sucker list“ for commer- 
clalized smut. 
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Or he may have done nothing at all to 
bring on the deluge. His name may have 
been taken from a high school yearbook, the 
membership list of a youth club, or a news- 
paper story about school activities. The 
Post Office Department estimates that be- 
tween 700,000 and a million children will 
receive unsolicited obscene and pornographic 
materials through the malls this year. No 
one can be certain that his child will not be 
a victim of the mail traffickers in smut and 
slime. 

How does an obscene picture affect a child 
or youth who sees it? Children are by na- 
ture curious, daring, breathlessly eager for 
new sensations. Yet on some guileless minds 
such a picture may barely register. On oth- 
ers the imprint may quickly blur and dis- 
solve, But on mind after mind the impres- 
sion is likely to be powerful and lasting. 
The U.S. Senate Subcommittee To Investi- 
gate Juvenile Delinquency believes pornog- 
raphy thay be most damaging to the child 
who has had little or no sex education, 

Pictures of obscenity and perversion may 
excite children, giving them a fecling of be- 
ing grown up. Or they may make all inti- 
macy seem foul and disgusting. Testifying 
before the subcommittee, Dr. Benjamin 
Karpman, chief psychotherapist at St. Eliz- 
abeths Hospital in Washington, D.C., said, 
“You can take perfectly healthy boys or 
girls and by exposing them to abnormalities 
you can virtually crystallize their habits for 
the rest of their lives.“ 

Arthur E. Summerfield, U.S. Postmaster 
General, charges the purveyors of pornogra- 
phy with contributing to the alarming in- 
crease in juvenile delinquency. “Sex crimi- 
nals and sex murderers,” he says, “almost al- 
Ways have a long record of addiction to por- 
nographic and sadistic material." We had 
better heed the implications of this state- 
ment; children who have never been ex- 
posed to such material may become the vie- 
tims of sex criminals who have been exposed 
to it. It is to the interest of all parents, 
therefore, that not only their own children 
but all children be protected from this im- 
moral sewage. 

We cannot risk delay. The indecent traffic 
is growing heavier every dny. Mail-order 
pornography is big business. Every year the 
“large, defiant barons of obscenity,” as Mr. 
Summerfield calls them, sell some $700 mil- 
lion worth of filth. Complaints about this 
depraved merchandising flood the Post Otace 
Department at the rate of at least 50,000 an- 
nually. They come from clergymen, high 
school principals, college presidents, news- 
Paper editors, PTA members, and other 
alarmed citizens. 

Why doesn't the Post Ofice Department do 
something about the wholesiile promotion 
and distribution of filth through the mails? 
Over the years the Department has diligently 
tried to keep the malls clear of indecent 
matter. But it has met powerful opposition 
from the people who stand to profit by the 
corruption of children. Occasionally rerist- 
ance has come from others—from peopie 
dedicated to freedom of the press. Confuse 
ing Uberty with license, these people un- 
wittingly assist the purveyors of pornog- 
raphy, i 

Last year the Post Office Department con- 
ducted 4,000 investigations of obscene mall- 
ings and caused the arrest of 203 persons 
an incrense of 45 percent over the figure for 
the previous year and the highest number 
on record. Nevertheless, as the figures in- 
dicate, the quantity of filth in the mails 15 
increasing every day: This is partly because 
the smut sellers, knowing that tremendous 
profits can be realized from a small invest- 
ment, are willing to risk a small fine or 4 
light prison sentence. It is partly because 
certain courts, notably those In Los Angeles 
and New York, where most of the mail-order 
business in pornography originates, have 
been extremely cautious in their decisions 
on obccenity. Their liberal rulings hare 
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established virtual sanctuaries in which 
dealers in obscenity operate with impunity. 
In 1958, as a result of persistent urging 
the Post Office Department, an important 
Orward step was taken: The obscenity stat- 
Ute was amended. Previously distributors of 
Pornography could be prosecuted only in the 
trict in which the obscene material was 
Mailed. The amended law makes it possible 
to prosecute the merchants of filth at inter- 
mediate offices and at the point of delivery, 
here the actual damage is done. And It 
Authorizes fines up to $10,000 for second 
Wanders and imprisonment for 10 years. 
© now have a powerful means of stamping 
& vile racket. 
f But success depends on the cooperation of 
h concerned citizenry, the people into whose 
Omes the obscene materials are sent. 
ents can do more than anyone else to 
Ip apprehend the mailers of filth. The 
t Office Department, therefore, urges all 
uts to take two simple steps: 
en ve all materials received, including the 
"set and enclosures, 
rt the matter immediately to the 
Postmaster General or to the local post- 
In &nd turn the materials over to him. 
mer, Appealing to the Nation to defeat com- 
É cialized pornography, it was natural that 
fies Post Office Department should ask the 
1 P the national congress. At the an- 
Convention last May a message was 
5 hee by W. D. Brewer, regional director 
© Denver region of the U.S. Post Office 
mehrten. Mr. Brewer read a telegram 
Deputy Postmaster General Edson O. 
— addressed to the delegates. Post- 
“ts ter General Summerfield,” he told them, 
Waging an all-out effort at all levels, but 
ents importantly he needs the help of par- 
amy, and educators if the campaign to erase 
t and filth is to be effective. In a recent 
taid to Congress the Postmaster General 
. is clear there must be a greater, 
the ded awareness of the seriousness and 
demoralizing results of the wholesale 
bution of filth to the children of this 
— it is my opinion that the 
on test single need today is widespread and 
Th Public support of this program.“ 
© national congress was already acutely 
its ac ot the problem. For several months 
Surge committee on comics, motion pic- 
Mom; do. and television, headed by J. C. 
ing 5 vice president. had been study- 
Pact Problem of pornography and its im- 
When en American children and youth. 
— Message from the Post Office De- 
tee went was delivered, the action commit- 
maa ready with its recommendations. 
Counc committee urged that State congresses, 
Mitten and local units form action com- 
to and invite all other interested groups 
the ate in the analysis and solution of 
Problem. Councils and local units were 
licati te cooperate with distributors of pub- 
to edn and with law-enforcement agents 
The cc, the distribution of obscene materials. 
Congr mmittee recommended that each State 
compte. with professional legal assistance, 
Btate © a summary and interpretation of its 
Copies laws on obscenity and distribute 
natio ae all PTA's in the State. Through 
tommi congress publications the action 
similar 10 itself proposes to disseminate 
dae: information on Federal laws for the 
Deane of State and local organizations. 
mm uy the convention approved the 
and yo endations of the action committee 
eral's 2 to support the Postmaster Gen- 
Plan for combating the distribution of 
But Phic materials, 
Moment”, a word of clarification: At this 
tratin t the national congress is concen- 
A E its forces on just one problem, the 
tha, Bent and alarming of all—the filth 
children de home mailboxes and reaches 
Clean n. The congress has not set out to 
UP newsstands, greatly as some may 
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stand in need of a powerful scrub brush and 
a strong detergent. It is not girding itself 
to attack the magazines that exploit curi- 
osity about sex and cater to prurient taste, 
However grave these menaces may be, they 
are not so immediately urgent as mail 
pornography. 

Nor is the congress unaware of the fact 
that some adults buy obscene material and 
bring it home, where it falls into the hands 
of children. We deplore this. It should be 
as unthinkable for any parent to bring such 
poison into his home as it would be to bring 
heroin or marihuana. But the problem is 
one of adult enlightenment and thus of 
adult education, 

Still less is the national congress setting 
itself up as a censor of literature and art or 
as an agent for the restriction of freedom of 
expression. We realize that there are dif- 
ferences of taste and judgment about litera- 
ture and art. But in the matter of mail- 
order obscenity there are no differences of 
opinion. The thousands of urgent protests 
to the Post Office Department prove beyond 
doubt that most Americans have no dif- 
culty distinguishing between filth and art. 
No one could look at the slimy stuff that is 
going through the mails, literally by the ton, 
and have the slightest doubt that it is filth. 

The national congress agrees with the 
Post Office Department that simple nudity, 
scanty clothing, or revealing garments, 
though we may disapprove of them, do not 
constitute obscenity. But lewd poses, shame- 
less exhibitionism, erotic posturing, and 
portrayals of unnatural sex behavior are un- 
questionably obscene. By no stretch of the 
imagination could any person, any mentally 
healthy person, deny that these things are 
pornographic and perverted. 

The National Parent-Teacher calls the at- 
tention of its readers to the urgency of this 
problem and to the action that is being taken 
by the national congress. From time to time 
the magazine will bring you progress reports 
from the congress action committee, It will 
also. bring you the views and counsel of 
psychiatrists, sociologists, law enforcement 
officers, and other experts. 

What can you do right now? Carry out 
the Postmaster General’s instructions and 
take to your postmaster any indecent ma- 
terial that comes into your home through 
the mails. Urge your PTA to establish and 
support a local action committee. 

The barons of obscenity exploit the inno- 
cence of children. for profit. They grow rich 
by robbing youth of its happiness and its 
physical and mental health. If we parents, 
teachers, and other concerned citizens back 
up the Post Office eee insist 75 
vigorous prosecutions an um penal- 
ties for the guilty, we can defeat the vicious 
purveyors of pornography. The job will take 
perseverance, impatience, and pluck. The 
stakes are high: Either we wipe out this new 
black plague or the pernicious infection will 
spread throughout our society. 


Accomplishments of the House Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs During 
Ist Session, 86th Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE N. ASPINALL 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, at this 
midpoint in the 86th Congress I would 
like to present a brief report on the ac- 
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complishments of the House Interior and 
Insular Affairs Committee during this 
first session. It has been a great honor 
and experience to have assumed the 
chairmanship of this committee, and, be- 
fore making my report, I would like to 
express my sincere appreciation and 
thanks to all members of the committee 
and to the committee staff for their co- 
operation and assistance and for their 
conscientious, diligent attention to the 
committee’s work and activities. Only 
through such cooperation and diligence 
were the achievements of the committee 
during this first session made possible. 

I especially want to recognize the lead. 
ership of the subcommittee chairmen— 
Hon, Leo W. O'Brien, chairman of the 
Subcommittee on Territorial and Insular 
Affairs; Hon. WALTER Rocers, chairman 
of the Subcommittee on Irrigation and 
Reclamation; Hon. GRACIE Prost, chair- 
man of the Subcommittee on Public 
Lands; Hon. James A. HALEY, chairman 
of the Subcommittee on Indian Affairs; 
and Hon. AnaM C. POWELL, chairman of 
the Subcommittee on Mines and Mining. 

I want also to express my sincere ap- 
preciation to Hon. JOHN P. Saytor, rank- 
ing minority Member, for the fine co- 
operation he has given me. I am par- 
ticularly pleased, too, with the work of 


the committee’s professional and clerical 


staff, the members of which have set a 
high standard of performance in com- 
mittee activities and service to commit- 
tee members. 

STATISTICAL ASPECTS 


In this report, I will comment first on 
the statistical aspects of the commit- 
tee’s work and then on the legislative ac- 
tivity of the committee. Of course, the 
bare statistics with respect to the com- 
mittee’s workload and performance do 
not tell the whole story of the commit- 
tee’s accomplishments, but they do help 
to show in convenient form the quantity 
of work that was assigned to the com- 
mittee, the immense amount of time the 
committee and its members spent on 
these matters, and the results to date. 

First, a bit of history to give us some 
perspective. The number of bills and 
resolutions referred to the committee 
during the first session was greater than 
ever, and the number of bills that become 
law was larger than it has been during 
any first session since the 81st Congress. 
I present herewith a little table showing 
the number of bills referred to the com- 
mittee, the number reported by it, the 
number which passed the House, and the 
number which became law during the 
Ist sessions of the 82d, 83d, 84th, 85th, 
and 86th Congresses: 


Referred |Reported| Passed | Enacted 


House 
ee — 
S 
N os 
. 55 
. 71 


It will be noted that two other first 
sessions produced more reports and more 
bills which passed the House, but none 
produced as many bills that passed both 
Houses and were signed by the President, 
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I want, in this connection, to note that 
this result reflects the excellent coopera- 
tion and understanding that we have had 
with our counterpart committee in the 
other body. 

Next, and in more detail, the figures for 
the session that has just ended. During 
the 141 legislative days of the ist session. 
of the 86th Congress, the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs convened a 
total of 158 separate meetings, made up 
of 121 subcommittee meetings and 37 
full committee meetings. Of the 641 
bills and resolutions referred to the com- 
mittee, 381 have been disposed of during 
this first session and 260 are still pending 
in the committee. A total of 87 bills or 
resolutions were approved by the com- 
mittee and reported to the House, of 
which 71 passed the House and Senate 
and were enacted, 1 concurrent resolu- 
tion was approved by both bodies, 2 bills 
passed the House and Senate and were 
vetoed, 10 passed the House and are 
pending in the Senate, and 3 are await- 
ing House floor action, Twenty-six of 
the bills that were enacted carried Sen- 
ate numbers; 45 carried House numbers. 

With respect’ to subcommittee respon- 
sibilities, 13 of the 87 bills and resolutions 
which received committee approval came 
from the Subcommittee on Irrigation and 
Reclamation, 6 from the Subcommittee 
on Territorial and Insular Affairs, 30 
from the Subcommittee on Public Lands, 
27 from the Subcommittee on Indian Af- 
fairs, and 8 from the Subcommittee on 
Mines and Mining. Three were handled 
by the full committee.. Of the 260 bills 
pending before the committee at the end 
of this first session, 24 were Senate- 
passed bills. 

LEGISLATIVE ACTIVITY 


The jurisdiction of the Interior and 
Insular Affairs Committee covers a wide 
Tange. The committee is responsible for 
legislation relating generally to Puerto 
Rico, Guam, the Virgin Islands, Ameri- 
can Samoa, Antarctica, the Trust Terri- 
tory of the Pacific, and the insular pos- 
sessions of the United States. In the 
field of irrigation and reclamation, the 
committee's principal responsibility is 
for legislation relating to existing and 
potential multiple-purpose irrigation and 
reclamation projects, including policies 
and procedure applicable to such proj- 
ects. Its responsibilities include legisla- 
tion involving the public lands generally, 
forest reserves and national parks cre- 
ated from the public domain, and mili- 
tary parks, battlefields and national 
cemeteries. It has responsibility for leg- 
islation involving the relations of the 
United States with the Indians and In- 
dian tribes, including their care, educa- 
tion, and management, the allotment of 
Indian lands, and claims paid out of 
Indian funds. In the field of mines and 
mining, the committee’s responsibilities 
include legislation involving mining in- 
terests generally, the mineral resources 
of the public lands, and the mineral land 
laws. | 

TERRITORIAL AND INSULAR. AFFAIRS 


The most important measure to come 
out of the Interior and Insular Affairs 
Committee during this session was the 
bill providing for the admission of the 
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State of Hawaii into the Union. This 
action alone would mark the session as a 
productive one for the committee and 
the Congress. In view of the many years 
and many sessions of Congress devoted 
to this matter, it is very gratifying that 
Hawaii’s admission as our 50th State 
followed so closely the admission of 
Alaska as the 49th. 

One other measure involving our new 
States deserves specific mention. This 
is the Alaska Omnibus Act which made 
many changes in Federal laws—changes 
that became necessary and desirable 
upon Alaska’s admission into the Union. 
Most of these changes are designed to put 
Alaska under the same general laws, 
rules, and policies as are applicable to 


all other States. Other provisions of the 


bill will also make the transition from 
territorial status to statehood easier and 
smoother than it would otherwise be. 

Several other bills, of a minor nature, 
relating to Alaska, Puerto Rico, the Vir- 
gin Islands and Guam were reported by 
the committee, passed by the House, and 
enacted during this session. 

There are several pieces of legislation 
presently before the committee which 
have broad implications for the future 
of the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico. 
In order that the committee may have 
adequate background for the considera- 
tion of this legislation the services of a 
special consultant were obtained to make 
a firsthand, on-the-spot study of the 
progress Puerto Rico has achieved since 
enactment of the Commonwealth Act of 
1952. An excellent report.has been pre- 
pared which will -be of great value to 
the committee in its planned comprehen- 
sive hearings in Puerto Rico this fall. - 

IRRIGATION AND RECLAMATION 


In the fleld of reclamation and the de- 
velopment of the Nation’s water re- 
sources, the most important committee 
action was the approval of H.R. 7155, to 
authorize the San Luis unit of the Cen- 
tral Valley project, California, and to 
open the way for a joint Federal-State 
development in the San Luis area. Fa- 
vorable action on this urgently needed 
project, which will involve a Federal cost 
of about $290 million, concludes several 
years’ work and study on the part of the 
committee. This bill was not acted on 
by the House during the first session. 

Three reclamation project authorizing 
bills which passed the House are H.R. 
968, to authcrize the Bully Creek exten- 
sion of the Vale reclamation project in 
Oregon—$3.3 million development; S. 
994, to authorize the Spokane Valley 
project in Washington and Idaho—$5.1 
million development; and H.R. 4279, to 
authorize the La Feria rehabilitation 
project in Texas—$6 million develop- 
ment. All three of these bills also passed 
the Senate and were enacted. 

The long-standing problem as to 
whether the Federal Government or the 
Pacific Gas & Electric Co. would construct 
the power facilities of the Trinity River 
project in California was scttled once 
and for all by turning down the so-called 
partnership proposal. This action was 
the key to the inclusion of funds in the 
public works appropriation Bill for initi- 
ating Federal construction of the power- 
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plants. Further delay in providing these 

funds would have meant large revenue 

losses to the Federal Government. 
PUBLIC LANDS 


The committee reported more bills in 
the field of public lands, national parks, 
and so forth, than in any other field. It 
approved bills establishing four national 
park units—the Minute Man National 
Historical Park in Massachusetts, H.R. 
5892; the Arkansas Post National Me- 
morial, H.R. 6108; Wilson's Creek Battle- 
field National Park in Missouri, H.R. 
725; and the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal 
National Historical Park in Maryland, 
H.R. 2331. H.R. 5892 was enacted, H.R. 
6108 is pending in the Senate, and H.R. 
725 and H.R. 2331 are pending in the 
House. 

A great deal of time was spent consid- 
ering the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal 
National Historical Park bills that were 
referred to the committee. ‘The prob- 
lems that were particularly troublesome 
involve potential conflicts in use of the 
land and water resources of the Potomac 
basin. The committee resolved the mat- 
ter by providing that park lands would 
be available upon Federal statutory au- 
thorization for future necessary nonpark 
uses such as municipal water supply and 
thereby cleared the way for enactment 
of this important legislation. 

The committee also approved H.R. 
5412, which increases the acreage which 
may be patented to States and local gov- 
ernments under the Recreation and Pub- 
lic Purposes Act of 1926. Among other 
things, this bill provides that up to 6,400 
acres may be conveyed in any one year to 
any State for not more than three rec- 
reational sites. For the years 1960, 1961. 
and 1962, these figures are doubled. 
1436, in which the language of H.R. 5412 
was substituted, was enacted. 

Other measures approved by the com- 
mittee and passed by the House in 
field include several for revising the 
boundaries of existing national parks 
and monuments, a few relating to na- 
tional shrines and monuments, several 
relating to land exchanges, and one ex- 
tending the leasing provisions of the 
Recreation and Public Purposes Act to 
certain lands in Oregon which have here- 
tofore been excluded from its operation. 

INDIAN AFFAIRS. 


Many Indian bills were approved bY 
the committee and passed the House. 
All are important to the Indian tribe’ 
they relate to or affect. Three are im- 
portant enough to mention here. One i5 
H.R. 8587, which provides for the equa’ 
ization of allotments on the Agua Call- 
ente Reservation in California. 1 
problem of finding an effective way 
securing a reasonable degree of eq = 
tion among those to whom full allot- 
ments have not already been made, wie 
out perceling out certain lands whic 
the band wants to retain in tribal ow?” 
ership, has been troublesome for & long 
time. It is a real accomplishment t 
have this problem satisfactorily reso! 

The second is HR. 6128 which prof 
vides for division. of the tribal assets 
the Catawba Indian Tribe of South C2 
lina among its enrolled members. This 
bill provides for the closing of the mem 
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bership roll and for terminating Federal 
Services to the Catawba Indians. 

The third bill, H.R. 2722, provides for 
the final disposition of the affairs of the 
Five Civilized Tribes of Oklahoma, a 
Matter which has been pending since 
1806. The bill provides for the estab- 

ent of a corporation or a founda- 
tion which will handle the sale of certain 
ds, distribution of per capita funds, 
and the management of mineral 
interests. 
MINES AND MINING 

In the fleld of mines and mining, the 
committee approved several important 
Measures. One was the coal research 
and development bill which had as its 
Objective encouraging and stimulating 

e production and conservation of coal 

the United States through research 
and development. It would have created 
& Coal Research and Development Com- 

ion as an independent agency to ad- 
r this research and development 
Program. Unfortunately, the bill was 
Pocket~vetoed by the President, although 
t had passed both Houses by very sub- 
Stantial majorities. 
11 Another is House Concurrent Resolu- 
on 177, declaring that it is in the na- 
interest to maintain a sound and 
gale demestie mining and mineral in- 
Perel without critical dependence on 
oreign sources. It calls for reviews of 
tons agency programs with a view 
in ard using them more effectively to 

Crease production and employment in 
5 e critically depressed mining and min- 
2570 industries of the country. The reso- 

on points out that further delays in 
ko erg would cause irreparable damage 
of and mineral properties, waste 
1 human and natural resources and 
Oss of productive capacity, and would 

ve a depressing effect upon the na- 

econom threa 

Security, y and ten national 
The hearings on the resolution made 
ear the precarious state of important 
ents of our domestic mining and 
Tal industries. Among the causes of 
Current condition are the adminis- 
on of Government purchases, con- 
ane ts, loans, grants, technical assist- 
pig and barter—all or many of which 
ne © directly or indirectly caused ab- 
T 8 stimulation of foreign develop- 


el 


the 


nearing the consideration of the reso- 

to On, there was discussion of the extent 

ja 05 ch Government might reasonably 
ok assisting in the increased produc- 
dustry employment in the mining in- 

presen; The resolution establishes as a 

tren t goal more effective use by the 

ante agencies of their existing 
a orizations to protect the critically 

Provan domestic industries and to 

de increased production and em- 

8 None of the requested reviews 

Prod would be aimed at increasing 

p e en or employment beyond a 

side ut economic limit with due con- 
8 to the public interest. 

Co € committee also approved, and the 
netess passed, H.R. 6939 which in- 
maa the acregge in Alaska which may 

€ld under coal lease by any one per- 
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son or firm from 2,569 acres to 10,240 
acres or, in some circumstances, to 15,360 
acres. This puts Alaska on the same 
basis as other States. 

One other bill deserves mention. The 
committee approved S. 2181, to amend 
the Mineral Leasing Act. This bill pro- 
vides a means whereby bona fide and 
innocent purchasers of oil and gas lease- 
hold interests in public lands can be dis- 
missed from contests brought by the De- 
partment of the Interior for alleged vio- 
lations by prior leaseholders of acreage 
limitations. S. 2181 was enacted. > 

FIELD HEARINGS DURING ADJOURNMENT 


In my opinion, proper performance by 
the Interior and Insular Affairs Commit- 
tee of its mission requires its members 
to be familiar with the people and places 
under its jurisdiction and the local situa- 
tions that give rise to legislative matters 
referred to it. It is for this reason that 
I favor on-the-ground: hearings and in- 
spections and have authorized several 
trips this fall for a number of special sub- 
committees. 

In connection with territorial and in- 
sular affairs, I have authorized a visit 
to the Pacific to include Guam and the 
Trust Territory of the Pacific and com- 
prehensive hearings in Puerto Rico and 
the Virgin Islands. I have authorized a 
special irrigation subcommittee to in- 
spect potential and existing reclamation 
projects in the Upper Colorado River 
Basin and in California, I have also au- 
thorized a special public lands subcom- 
mittee to hold hearings in Oregon and 
California on national park and public 
land matters. 


Recruitment of Agricultural Workers 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there_be in- 
cluded in the Appendix of the “RECORD 
an excellent statement on the proposed 
regulations of the Department of Labor 
pertaining to the recruitment of agri- 


cultural workers, prepared by Mr. Nor- 


man O. Nilsen, Commissioner of Labor 

of the State of Oregon, which was pre- 

sented in his behalf by the Honorable 

Eprru Green, U.S. Representative, Third 

Congressional District, State of Oregon. 
There being no objection, the state- 

ment was ordered to be printed in the 

Recor, as follows: 

TESTIMONY or Nonztax O. NILSEN, COMMIS- 
SIONER or LABOR, STATE OF OREGON, PRE- 
SENTED BY Hon. EDITH GREEN, MEMBER OF 
CONGRESS, THIRD CONGRESSIONAL DISTRICT, 
STATE or OREGON, PUBLIC HEARING CALLED 
BY SECRETARY OF LABOR, JAMES P. MITCHELL, 
Serrempre 10 anp 11, 1959, WASHINGTON, 
D.C., PERTAINING TO AMENDMENTS TO INTER- 
STATE RECRUITMENT OF AGRICULTURAL 
WORKERS AND PLACEMENT POLICY 
Before discussing whether conditions war- 

rant the proposed regulations, it is well to 
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remember that the agricultural Industry has 
literally no investment in the public em- 
ployment services of the various States, 
The farm placement activities of these serv- 
ices are finan exclusively by industries 
covered by unemployment compensation 
acts. Since agriculture is not covered, it 
makes no dollar contribution. The activi- 
ties of the services do not receive money from 
general taxation and therefore do not make 
even an indirect contribution. 

I am not objecting to this system, neces- 
sarily, but I do believe that it becomes more 
imperative that the farm placement activi- 
ties use care and diligence to prevent the 
undermining of agricultural labor conditions. 
In the nature of things, if the agricultural 
industry were supplyng any of the funds 
which support farm placement activities a 
case might be advanced for allegiance to the 
immediate or special interests of the agri- 
cultural employers. At least, they would 
earn a large voice in how their contributions 
were spent. Under the circumstances, how- 
ever, we are all on an equal footing in mak- 
ing recommendations as to the activities of 
the farm placement servce, regardless of 
whether or not we are connected with the 
agricultural industry. 

Patently, under these circumstances, there 
can be no excuse for any activity which falls 
to accord minimum standards of fair job 
placement, housing and wages of workers 
supplied interstate through the farm place- 
ment activities of the public employment 
services of this country. 

The major justification for the proposed 
regulations, however, are the conditions suf- 
fered by many of this country’s migratory 
farm workers—conditions which Government 
should not countenance at all, let alone con- 
duct itself in such a way as Might encourage 
such conditions. There is incontrovertible 
evidence of the existence of these conditions 
but they should be reviewed briefly at this 
time. 

We in Oregon have made an exceptionally 
close study of their existence and can cite 
them, chapter and verse. However, every 
State in which any study has been made has 
found conditions similar, or worse, to those 
found in the State of Oregon. A number of 
State agencies, at the request of a State leg- 
islative interim study committee, conducted 
the extensive survey in 1958 which led to the 
accumulation of a mountain of information 
on conditions in Oregon. The bureau of 
labor interviewed over 1,200 migrants in a 
scientific sampling of this State's sizable mi- 
grant population. In doing so, staff mem- 
bers of my department worked long hours, 
7 days a week, during many weeks—they 
lived with the migrants, worked in the flelds 
with them and sought them out wherever 
they were—in the camps, in the fields, even 
in the railroad jungles and the taverns if 
that was where they were. Other agencies 
took assignments related to their jurisdic- 
tion. 

In Oregon the public employment service 
is not under the bureau of Iabor. This sepa- 
rate department, therefore, had a different 
assignment from ours. The State employ- 
ment service interviewed over 4,000 growers 
with respect to their problems and their 
viewpoint. The welfare department talked 
to all of the migrant applicants for aid dur- 
ing a 2-month period throughout the State. 
The board of health interviewed 2,000 mi- 
grants relative to thelr health and checked 
the sanitation of a large number of camps 
and fields. The industrial accident com- 
mission checked over 500 trucks and buses 
for safety. 

The following comments relate in very 
brief form the findings of these agencies per- 
tinent to the three major areas treated by 
the regulations proposed by the Secretary cf 
Labor at this hearing: ; 
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HOUSING—TITLE 20, CHAPTER V, 
SECTION 602.9 (D) 


The Oregon State Board of Health reported 
that over one-quarter of all migrant housing 
facilities in their survey sample were in a 
condition, or of a type, which were so un- 
satisfactory as to be menaces to the public 
health of the State of Oregon. The board of 
health, moreover, showed that many, many. 
more than one-quarter of the facilities were 
unsatisfactory in one respect or another, 
conditions which also would be considered 
as unhealthful. 

The Bureau of Labor found in one county, 
for example, 14 percent of the migrant popu- 
lation had no shelter other than bedding 
rolls, tarp and stick arrangements, or per- 
sonal automobiles. This 14 percent included 
many family groups, and the total migrant 
population at the time in this county ex- 
ceeded 3,000. This same county housed 
nearly one-quarter of their migrant popu- 
lation In tents, some of which were large 
platform tents, but many of which were 
ordinary camping equipment. 


The Bureau of Labor found throughout - 


the State that a one-room cabin was the 
typical situation for a family, or for three or 
four single migrants. Of those family heads 
and singles in buildings of one kind or an- 
other in our survey sample, 75 percent were 
in one-room cabins; 65 percent of the fam- 
ilies were in one-room cabins. We found 
these families, approximately 650 rooms, or 
an average of 4.7 people per room. 

We took no average measurement informa- 
tion on the size of the cabins, but. anyone 
familiar with migrant housing knows that 
the cabins are extremely small. In this one 
room the parents eat and sleep, feed and bed 
their children, entertain their friends, store 
their belongings, and breed and bear more 
children. 

Although the Oregon Board of Health sur- 
vey, even more than the Bureau of Labor 
survey, contains conclusive information, the 
Oregon State Employment Service survey 
adds insight into the economic context upon 
which we must focus some attention. 

One thousand and seventeen farm opera- 
tors with migrant housing answered an em- 
ployment service question which showed 
that only 15.5 percent of their family units, 
and 14.6 percent of their barrack units, have 
been constructed since 1952. There is con- 
siderable doubt that the percentage is as 
high with respect to the proportion of work- 
ers accommodated. The only figure avall- 
-able on proportion of workers accommodated 
was on the barrack type. Of the barrack 
units built since 1952 (14.6 percent of the 
total barracks), only 6.3 percent of the total 
worker capacity was accommodated. (Tables 
XVII and XVII, 1958 Farm Operator Survey, 
Oregon State Employment Service.) 

These statistics are dramatized by the 
most frequent estimate of these farm oper- 
-ators that the life expectancy of their mi- 
grant housing was between 10 and 14 years 
(table XX). With 85 percent of the present 
housing units already over 7 years old, it is 
obvious that new construction was not keep- 
ing pace with the need. 

Furthermore, of the 4,273 farm opera 
reporting (1,017 of whom had some * 
— were planning any expansion (table 

Since this is the housing situation, it 
Would appear unjustifiable for a Federal 
agency to sanction importation of workers 
into a State without some prior investiga- 
tion of the adequacy of the housing. If 
such a substantial proportion of the housing 
is of a quality below decent standards, it is 
more than likely that a substantial propor- 
tion of the imported workers would be in- 
adequately housed. 

Many of the growers in Oregon have hous- 
ing of which they can be proud, and of which 
the State can be proud. Most Oregon farm- 
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ers have accommodations which would meet 
any standards likely to be set. It is, how- 
ever, the minority of the growers about whom 
we must concern ourselves, and it is that 
unfortunately sizable minority who should 
not receive the benefit of farm placement 
service activity until some improvement is 
shown in their housing. 
PREVAILING WAGES—TITLE 20, CHAPTER V, 
SECTION 602.9(C) 


In our survey of the migrant in Oregon 
in the early part of the 1958 season, the Bu- 
reau of Labor found the average weekly 
earnings of the male migrant to be $32.36 
per week. This figure was corroborated by 
the Oregon State Employment Service study 
of payroll and man-day figures supplied by 
the growers themselves. The grower figures 
reflected average pay per man-day as being 
$5.37 in the year 1957 for all seasonal farm 
workers. The low level of earnings of the 
individual cannot be ignored, even though 
the earnings of a total family, often cited, 
might reasonably support them If they were 
able to earn consistently. In our survey we 
found the average family earnings to be 
$80.36 during the season. 

The regulations of the Secretary of Labor 
take on particular importance for the State 
of Oregon if we are to maintain the standards 
we now have, inadequate as they are. Farm 
earnings in Oregon are among the best In the 
country. In view of the extremely low level 
of actual earnings, however, we certainly 
should not permit Government funds to be 
used in such a way as might undermine wage 
standards already lower than necessary to 
Maintain a minimum decent standard of 
living. 

AVAILABILITY OF LOCAL WORKERS—TITLE 20, 
CHAPTER V, SECTION 602.9 (A) AND (B) 


The problem of assuring local workers of 
employment opportunities before clearing an 
order for out-of-State workers requires con- 
sideration of several basic problems and con- 
cepts. The most prominent basic concept 
involves the theoretical benefit to the work- 
ers of improved wages and conditions in 
their local area as a shortage of workers 
improves their competitive situation. The 
automatic brake on any runaway effect of 
such s local shortage is normally that as 
wages and conditions improve, outside labor 
is attracted to that area. 

These homely statements apply more to 
industry than to agriculture, however, be- 
cause heretofore some agricultural industry 
recruiting practices have prevented agricul- 
tural wages and conditions from keeping 
pace even relatively, with industry. The 
agricultural industry has ‘demanded that 
Government supply more workers to meet 
labor shortages, instead of improving wages 
and conditions to attract more workers, 

While I am not desirous of hurting the 
agricultural industry, nor of shutting off 
services to the industry, nor of promoting 
sudden changes in the patterns of which I 
complain, I am certainly in accord with al- 
lowing basic economic forces to help the 
situation. Supplying outside labor when not 
absolutely essential to prevent grievous loss 
to the agricultural industry acts as a re- 
straint on basic economic forces to the detri- 
ment of the wages and conditions. 

By being overanxious to supply foreign 
labor to the Nation's large farms, we have 
allowed a vampire bat to feast at the expense 
or our migrant and seasonal farmworkers, 
The net result in the Western States is that 
we have two tidal waves of workers flooding 
over the areas. The Mexican nationals have 
been moved into the Southwestern States 
and then into California in such numbers 
that local farmworkers have not been in much 
demand, and in such numbers that it could 
not help but have a deleterious effect on 
wages and conditions which would have im- 
proved more under normal economic circum- 
stances, As the foreign tidal wave grew, the 
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domestic Iabor which normally lived in those 
areas or normally served those areas was 
forced to run to the North in seorch of a 
better competitive situation. As these do- 
mestic migrants moved North more and more 
pressures were placed on the competitive 
situation of local farm labor in Oregon and 
other States delcterious effect of this second 
tidal wave of displaced domestic workers has 
further worked to limit improvement in 
farmwork conditions. 

This statement does not propose to turn 
back the clock. The Nation must work itself 
out of this situation carefully, responsibly, 
and gradually in order not to do an injustice 
to either our workers or economy. None- 
theless, the Secretary of Labor must be sup- | 
ported in the promulgation of such regula- 
tions as are here proposed which will act to 
curb unnecessary recruiting of outside labor. 

Even while avoiding irreparable harm to 
the agricultural industry, there must still 
be sufficient pressure maintained on the in- 
dustry to cause it to more energetically seek 
answers to the problems of its employees. In 
any eyent, Government funds should not be 
spent in such a manner as to relieve the 
industry of the responsibility and the need 
for seeking such answers. 

CONCLUSION 


To all thinking persons of good conscience, 
it must be apparent that there is an Illness 
in American economic and social life result- 
ing from the conditions under which our 
migrant farmworkers live and work. The 
agricultural industry, perhaps ‘through no 
fault of its own, has not been able to solve 
even the uppermost of these problems. Since 
migrants, either individually or collectively, 
are not in a position to defend their own in- 
terests, and since we cannot realistically 
expect the industry to make any more sub- 
stantial progress than it has in the past. it is 
incumbent upon Government to provide the 
necessary minimum protections for these 
citizens and fellow human beings in our 
country. 

The case is so strong for the regulations 
as proposed by the Secretary of Labor that 
it is clear that they do not go far enough. 
How can anyone argue for the expenditure 
of public funds to bring workers to an em- 
ployer who is not able, or will not, provide 
a minimum standard of decency, either 
through sufficient wages to maintain such 
a standard or through a combination of 
wages and housing facilities which would 
assure such a standard? There can be no 
reason why the various State employment 
services, supported as they are by the Fed- 
eral dollar, should be permitted to dispatch 
to any farm employer, any labor, interstate 
or intrastate, If the housing of that em- 
ployer does not meet minimum standards 
of sanitation, or if the working conditions 
and wages provided by that farmer undercut 
the general level In the area. 

Actually, the proposed regulations will not 
mak? a substantial contribution to the prog- 
ress of the domestic migrant worker, but 
they are important in any event. Substan- 
tial progress remains to be made and should 
be made through legislative and commu- 
nity approaches to the problem, preferably 
supported or even led by the agricultural 
industry. At the administrative level, how- 
ever, certainly these regulations as propos 
are the very least that we in this county 
should expect of a public oficial with the 
power and responsibility conferred 
statute upon the U.S. Secretary of Labor. 

This is all the more true because the stand- 
ards under the proposed regulations will re- 
main in most States fixed at a letel con- 
siderably below the level guaranteed by con- 
tract to the foreign nationals we import t? 
the competitive disadvantage of our ow? 
workers. 

It has been a privilege for my testimony 
urging adoption of the regulations to be 
entered in the record at this most im- 
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portant hearing by the Honorable EDITH 
GREEN of the Third Congressional District in 
Oregon. I trust that the results of this 
hearing will be a further indication that we 
are belatedly recognizing our responsibility 
as a Nation to provide minimum levels of 
protection for our farmworker fellow 
citizens. 


Is Tight Money the Only Way To Fight 
Inflation? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr, REUSS. Mr. Speaker, the Ist 
session of the 86th Congress might well 
be called an educational session in the 
area of economic policy—educational 
for the Members of Congress, for the 
American people, and perhaps even for 
the members of the executive branch. 

There has been much serious thought 
and serious discussion devoted this year 
by many Members of the House and 
Senate to our economic problems and our 
economic future. 

Unfortunately, most of our serious dis- 
cussions of economics have been over- 
Shadowed by repeated political charges 


Against the majority party of budget 


busting, heavy spending, and fiscal ir- 
responsibility—charges which cannot be 
Substantiated because they are not true, 
and charges which, whatever their 
imagined political value, have contrib- 
uted nothing but confusion to honest ef- 
forts to solve the real economic prob- 
lems our Nation faces. 

However, Mr. Speaker, I am sure that 
the American people have not been 
fooled and will not be fooled by such po- 
litical shouting, which is intended to di- 
vert attention from serious discussion of 
dur real economic problems—how to 
Maintain a strong and growing America, 
With maximum employment and sus- 
tained economic growth, without infla- 

on 


Mr. Speaker, I hope that the political 
crying towels will be thrown away after 
Session, and that in the second ses- 
Sion of the 86th Congress we will come 
to grips with reality, forget the slogans, 
and get down to the serious business— 
on both sides of the aisle—of developing 
Sound economic policies which strength- 
€n instead of weaken the United States. 
In this connection, I submit for the 
Recorp the following article which I have 
road prepared-for Commonweal maga- 


Is Tient Money THE ONLY War To FIGHT 
INFLATION? 
(By Henry S. Reuss) 

A few days short of adjournment, the 
emocratic Congress handed the Republican 
tration one of its few defeats of the 
1859 scsslon. By a nearly party line vote, 
the House rejected, 258 to 133 the adminis- 
tration request for removal of the 4% per- 
Cent interest ceiling on U.S. bonds, a ceiling 

Which has been in effect since 1918. 
oe vote was based mminly on instincts. 
© Republicans’ instincts were with tight 
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money and Andrew Mellon; the Democrats’ 
instincts were with adequate money and 
Andrew Jackson. The larger question behind 
the controversy over the 414 percent inter- 
est ceiling—the question of how best to fight 
inflation—has not been explored, elther by 
the administration or by Congress. 

During the debate, Democrats pointed out 
that refusal to lift the 4½ percent ceiling 
would entail no disastrous consequences for 
Treasury financing. No Treasury obligations 
of more than 5-year maturity come due un- 
til November 15, 1960. Refunding—the is- 
suing of new securities to replace those that 
come due before then—can proceed: without 
reference to any interest ceiling. By No- 
vember 15, 1960, Democrats hope that inter- 
est rates will be lower and that the Treasury 
will be abie to sell obligations for less than 
4% percent. 

Meanwhile, why permit the Treasury to 
saddle generations of future taxpayers with 
issues of 30-year U.S. bonds at 5 or 6 per- 
cent interest? For the next year, refunding 
operations can just as well be handled by 
issuing securities of 5 years or less, followed 
by their refunding at lower rates. 

WHY PAY MORE LONGER? 


In short, Democrats argue that if the tax- 
payers are to pay more than 444 percent on 
Government borrowings, it is better to pay 
it on shorter term obligations than to be 
stuck with high interest payments for 10, 
20, 30, or 40 years, 

The dust has partly settled on the inter- 
est calling issue for the moment. But the 
question remains: Is the administration's 
method of fighting inflation—tight money 
and high interest rates—the way to do it? 

High interest rates have been brought 
about in several ways. On numerous oc- 
casions the Treasury has put a higher in- 
terest coupon on a new issue than the mar- 
ket required. Then, too, the Federal Reserve 
has repeatedly raised rediscount rates—the 
rate which Federal Recerve banks charge 
member banks for loans it makes to them. 
Most important of all, the increase in the 
money supply from 1954 to 1958 was held 
down to 6.6 percent, compared with a 21.6 
percent increase in gross national product 
during this same period. 

Sometimes the administration tries to es- 
cape responsibility for high interest rates, 

that these rates are simply the re- 
sult of “supply and demand” for money. 
But this argument overlooks the fact that 
the administration controls the supply of 
money through its power to create bank 
reserves, and controls a good part of the 
demand for money through the borrowing 
and credit activities of the Government. 

FISCAL POLICY IS BETTER 


Critics of administration economic policy 
argue that a one-track tight-money policy 
is far inferior to fiscal policy—the expendi- 
ture and taxing policy of the Government— 
a3 a means of fighting demand inflation. A 
tight-money policy, say these critics, retards 
economic growth, and it fails to make con- 
tact at all with some of the most disturbing 
actual price rises, where the trouble is not 
primarily excessive demand but Interference 
on the supply side. > 

Let us lock at the first proposition: that a 
policy of extreme monetary tightness is un- 
desirable, and that better anti-inflationary 
results, with less damage to the overall ccon- 
omy, can be obtained by a policy of fiscal 
tightness. 

Monetary restraints operate by raising in- 
terest rates. By making it more cxpensive 
to borrow, this discourages activitics which 
are most easily discouraged by high interest 
rates. In the main, these are activities, both 
private and public, which require long-term 
capital. 

On the private side, this takes in the whole 
housing and construction industry. In 1082. 
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a $10,000 FHA mortgage at 4 percent in- 
terest could be paid off over 25 years at a 
total cost of $15,840 (of which interest was 
$5,840). In 1959, the same mortgage, now at 
5% percent, would cost $18,000 to pay off (of 
which interest is $8,000). The extra $2,160 
would -have bought another bedroom and 
bath. 

Capital expenditures in new plant and 
equipment—particularly by small busi- 
nesses—are likewise sensitive to high interest 
rates, and are likely to be curtailed. 

HALTS LOCAL PROGRAM 


On the public side, State and local public 
works program—vitally needed schools, 
highways, hospitals—are stretched out, or cut 
out, because of higher interest rates. 

The dangerous effects of all this, on em- 
ployment, on growth, on meeting national 
needs, are obvious. 

But one may ark. Doesn't tight money re- 
strain consumer spending as well as capital 
spending? All the evidence is that high in- 
terest rates restrain consumer spending only 
in a marginal way. Today's interest rates 
are the highest in a generation. Yet con- 
sumer spending ls at an alltime record high. 
If interest rates go up, downpayments are 
reduced, the perlod of installments strung 
out from here to cternity, and few install- 
ment purchasers ever know the diffcrence. 

Nor do consumers tend to increase their 
savings substantially when interest rates rise. 
Today, for example, the overall percentage 
of consumer savings has not expanded despite 
record-breaking interest rates. 

INVESTMENT, GROWTH SUFFER 


The administration's obsession with mone- 
tary restraints, therefors, fights inflation at 
the expense of investment and national 
growth. 

During 1947-52, with a policy cf adequate 
money, but fiscal tightness, resulting in a 
budget surplus of $12.4 billion, our growth 
was at the healthy rate of 43, percent a 
year. During 1953-58, a period of tight 
money, but loose fiscal policies, resulting in 
a deficit of $8.5 billion, our growth rate de- 
clined to around 2 percent a yeer. (Com- 
pare this with the 5- to 6-percent growth 
rate achieved during the same period in 
Western Europe and the 8 to 10 percent 
achieyed in the Soviet Union.) 

Besides slowing our rate of growth, the 
administration's combination of tight money 
and loose ficcal policies has reduced the man- 
agement of the national debt to a shambles. 
Higher and higher interest rates have meant 
lower and lower market prices for outstand- 
ing U.S. securities. This is the largest sin- 
gie factor causing the present crisis in man- 
aging our $290 billion national debt 

If price stability, economic growth, and a 
well-managed national debt are primary ob- 
jectives of national policy (as they should 
be), then there is a strong case for abandon- 
ing the administration's tight money, fiscal 
laxity policy and substituting a policy of 
fiscal tightness and adequate money. A look 
at next year’s budget can give us the outline 
of such a changed policy. 

EUDGET CAN SHOW SURPLUS 

If the present recovery continues, there 18 
no reason why the budget to be cusmitted in 
January of 1960 cannot adequately provide 
for the Nation’s needs and still show a sur- 
plus of $2 to $3 billion. If fat and waste are 
trimmed from the budget, particularly in the 
defense and farm programs, expenditures 
need not run substantially above the pres- 
ent year’s $77 billion level. If the tempta- 
tion is resisted to support a vote-catching 

election year tax reduction, present prospects 
are for a surplus of several billions. 

The surplus could and should be in- 
creased—perhaps to $5 billion—by plugging 
some of the large loopholes in our tax struc- 
ture; the oll depletion allowance, failure to 
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report dividend and Interest payments, and 
excessive entertainment deductions, for 
example. e 

A substantial Federal surplus would in it- 
self go far tọ bring an end to the present 
tight-money, high-interest, growth-discour- 
aging position. The surplus could be used to 
retire some of the national debt. Banks and 
other lenders could use the funds thus ob- 
tained to make needed loans both to the pri- 
vate sector of the economy and to State and 
local governments. With credit more avail- 
able, interest rates would go down. Growth 
would be spurred, and the national debt made 
more manageable. 


UPGRADING FISCAL POLICY 


Happily, there are signs that forces in both 
the administration and Congress are begin- 
ning to see the advisability of downgrading 
monetary policy and upgrading fiscal policy 
as a method of combating demand inflation. 

Henry Wallick, Just appointed to the Presi- 
dent’s Council of Economie Advisers, had 
this to say at the Twenty-ninth Alumni Con- 
ference of the School of Business Adminis- 
tration, University of Michigan, on May 9, 


1959: “The combination of fiscal-monetary” 


policy that I envisage here is one of the 
surplus in the budget—you might call it a 
‘firm’ budget policy—and, with a budget 
surplus, a relatively more relaxed monetary 
policy. This combination would favor 
growth because it means more saving and 
lower interest rates.” 

And Representative Wunun D. Mrs. of 
Arkansas, the extremely hard-headed chalr- 
man of the powerful House Ways and Means 
Committee, has scheduled a series of hear- 
ings between now and January for a thor- 
oughgoing overhaul of tax loopholes. 

But even if the emphasis shifts from 
monetary to fiscal policy as a means of fight- 
Ing inflation, attention must still be given 
to those areas of price rises which seem to 
occur because of what happens on the side 
of supply, rather than because of excess de- 


LOOK AT ADMINISTERED PRICES 


The administration has virtually closed its 
eyes to administered prices as an inflationary 
factor. Yet it is clear that the largest part 
of our cost-of-living increase in recent years 
is a direct result of the practice of key indus- 
tries, such as steel, autos and petroleum, to 
raise prices whether justified or not—a prac- 
tice which can be foisted on the public be- 
cause such industries are dominated by a 
few companies and a few men, and every- 
body goes along for the ride to higher profits. 

There must be vigorous enforcement of 
the antitrust laws to halt interlocking col- 
lusion against the public interest by ad- 
ministered pricing. 

In addition, it is high time that the Gov- 
ernment began to perform its duty as the 
public’s fact-finder and educator in cases 
where industrywide price increases, and 
related wage increases, may tend to be infia- 
tionary. There is need, I think, for legisla- 
tion, such as that proposed by Senator 
Josera CLARK of Pennsylvania and myself 
establishing Government machinery to give 
the people the facts on profits, wages, prices 
and productivity in controversies of vital 
national concern, such as the current steel 
strike. A truly informed public opinion can 
si a moderating effect at the bargaining 

e. 

Food prices to the consumer like wise con- 
tinue to rise, despite drastic reductions in 
the family farmer's income. And at the 
Same time the Department of Agriculture 
budget goes up and up, while millions of 
farm folks leave the land. 

FARM PROGRAMS GONE SOUR 


Obviously, our farm programs haye gone 
sour. Nearly everyone agrees that the piece- 
meal approach to the farm problem must 
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be replaced with a total overhaul of agricul- 
tural legislation, and for months Congress 
has awaited Secretary Benson's new farm 
“package.” But it has not come, and vetoes 
have met the admittedly plecemeal efforts of 
Congress to lessen the problem. 

Perhaps the Brannan plan is a term in 
disrepute. But having seen the agriculture 
experts and the farm organizations and 
farmers themselves unable to come up with 
a solution, I am willing to try almost any- 
thing different from what we have now. For 
why shouldn't food prices reflect what is 
happening in our farm economy, so that 
the consumer benefits from lower prices? 
Ind why shouldn't the family farmer who 
follows sound agricultural and conservation 
practices get direct help if he needs it? It 
could hardly cost more than the existing 
mess. 

The cost of hospital and medical care 18 
another area of major concern. Short supply, 
as well as increased demand, makes health 
care a fast climbing Item of family expense, 
and our expanding, longer living population 
only adds to the problem. Increased rescarch 
activity, which the Government has helped 
to spur and which we clearly need, may add 
to the shortage of practicing physicians. 
Moreover, present population growth (3 
million a year) surpasses current projections 
of the rate of increase in medical school en- 
rollment or in number of physicians. And 
shortages already exist in many specialized 
areas of medicine, not to mention nursing 
and related health-care occupations. 

To keep the cost of health care from sky- 
rocketing further, we need more doctors, 
more nurses, more hospital facilities, more 
training facilities, more nursing homes, and 
more research. And initially, we need more 
planning and coordination of private and 
public effort to attack the needs. 


SLOGANS DON’T SOLVE PROBLEM 


If, therefore, we are going to face our 
economic future at all, we must face it 
honestly, head on, and in its many aspects. 
Coupled slogans can, of course, fool the pub- 
lic (as well as the slogun writers], but they 
seldom serve the public interest. It is hardly 
the answer to shout repeatedly, as the ad- 
ministration does, that it is against inflation 
and against spending. I know no one in 
Congress (and few outside it) who is for 


inflation, Democrat or Republican. r 


Of course there’s room to argue how much 
to spend on what—and the public should 
know that the issue between Democrats and 
Republicans is not one of spending or not 
spending, but whether what we spend is 
meeting the priorities of our national needs 
and whether the taxpayer is getting his 
money's worth, t 

On the one hand, the President's de- 
fense, agriculture, or foreign aid budgets 
are not sacred cows, automatically beyond 
criticism. Nor, on the other hand, are such 
congressionally approved programs as urban 
renewal, housing, water pollution control, 
hospital construction, and medical research 
to be considered beyond the needs or capabil- 
ities of the United States just because the 
Budget Bureau doesn't like them. 


LET'S OPEN DOTH EYES 


The economy of the United States must 
be strong if we are to meet the worldwide 
challenge of international communism and 
still take care of our pressing domestic needs. 
This means sustained economic growth, 
maximum employment, and price stability. 
The present administration's policies have 
fallen short on all counts, and the heart of 
the problem is in the administration's one- 
eyed view of inflation as the only evil, and of 
tight money as the only answer. 

If we can only open the other eye, and get 
some depth perception, we will find there is 
more than one road leading away from in- 
flation and toward growth and stability. 
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Arctic Study Lags 
EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. ERNEST GRUENING 


OF ALASKA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr.GRUENING. Mr. President, I ssk 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
from the Anchorage Times of August 31, 
1959, entitled “Arctic Study Lags.” 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recoro, 
as follows: 

Arctic STUDY Lacs 

Alaskans can serve the Nation by launch- 
ing an all-out effort to win better under- 
standing of the importance and significance 
of the Arctic Health Research Center in 
Anchorage, 

The program conducted by sclentists under 
this Federal agency is of more than ordinary 
importance. Its purpose is to find solu- 
tions to the problems that make strategic 
and economic operations difficult in the cold 
weather areas of the far north. 

National leaders at Washington have failed 
to understand this. They have been nig- 
gardly in allocating funds to support and 
expand the program, Congress, too, has 
shown misunderstanding and misconception 
of the program by deleting from appropria- 
tion bills some of the funds that have been 
requested. , 

It behooves all Alaskans, through their po- 
litical and civic organizations, to sponsor an 
educational program that will lead to de- 
cisions in Washington that are in accord with 
the national interests. 

During recent years the research programs 
have been shrinking instead of expanding. 
Work has had to be curtailed on studies of 
the factors that make man and animals 
adaptable to cold weather. 

Facilities have been closed down, instead 
of expanded, in connection with efforts to 
discover efficient methods for the disposal 
of human wastes in permafrost areas. 

The Nation is not carrying forward as it 
should scientific investigations into the 
diseases related to unhealthy environments 
such as diarrhea and dysenteries. 

Even the methods for operating septic 
tanks in mid-latitudes of Alaska, from An- 
chorage northward, need improvement. 
More efficient operating procedures can be 
found only by study. 

These are some of the fields of study in 
which the Arctic Health Research Center 
operates, It is one of the few Federal agen- 
cies concerned with Arctic investigations 
and should be a major operation instead of 
& small one. 

Russia is far ahead of the United States 
in Arctic research. The Soviets have devel- 
oped grains that grow in the Arctic. They 
are operating farflung outposts on the polnr 
icecap that outnumber the U.S. activities 
in that field. They have built large cities 
in the far north while in Alaska the United 
States is still trying to make the first be- 
ginnings. y 

The study of problems pertaining to man’s 
adaptability to cold, the building of ade- 
quate sanitation facilities and the elimina- 
tion of diseases, is a basic need for the 
northward movement of civilization that 
marks this era. 

Discoverles made by the scientists could 
have strategic value in that the movements 
and operations of men and weapons might 
be more efficient, more dependable and less 
costly. Long-range’ benefits would be sddi- 
tional dividends in enabling man to bring 
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to human use many of the resources in 
areas now considered almost uninhabitable, 

The importance of Arctic research should 
be made known by the State chamber of 
commerce. It would be appropriate as a 
fpecial project of the Anchorage chamber. 
Civic groups would find informational ad- 
dresses by participants in the research pro- 
Eram of grent interest. 

This subject is too important to leave to 
the whims and fancies of national leaders 
who are distant and often uninformed on 
the problems of the northern areas. 


Record of Committee on Public Works in 
the 8Gth Congress, Ist Session 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. CHARLES A. BUCKLEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. BUCKLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include the 
following summary of public works leg- 
islation reported by the Committee on 
Public Works during the Ist session of 
the 86th Congress: 

GENERAL STATEMENT 


The Committee on Public Works had 


430 bills referred to it during the Ist 


Session of the 86th Congress. These 
dealt with such subjects as navigation 
improvements, flood control, water pol- 
lution, beach erosion, highways, bridges, 
Public buildings, land conveyances, and 
Water supplies. 

The committee acted upon 100 river 
and harbor, flood control, and water- 
shed resolutions proposed by individual 
Members of Congress, which require only 
committee action. The civil works 
resolutions authorized review survey 
Studies by the Corps of Engineers, De- 
Partment of the Army, that will ulti- 
Mately result in project reports sub- 
Mitted to Congress if the projects are 
found feasible and are approved by the 
Board of Engineers for Rivers and Har- 
bors, the Chief of Engineers, and the 
Secretary of the Army. The watershed 


June 11, 1059 
May 29, 1950 


H.R, 228 
H.R. 4095 


Aug. 6. 1950 
Aug. 25,1059 
July 17,1050 


H. R. 3400 
H. R. 2100 


I. R. 904 Renaming 


H. R. 2181 
H. R. 5515 
H. R. 100 


Aug. 25,1950 
July 6,193) 
Aug. 25, 1959 


huma River. 


Designat 


8. 42 


H. R. 7045 
H. R. 1074 


H.R, 802 


July 17, 1059 


Sept. 9. 1009 
Aug. 25,1950 


— AETA 


Public nullam 
5 act 


Mount Vernon Memorial Highway, additional 
lind in exchange for dredging pares. 

Amend. title 23 of the United tes Code 
Highways, to increase period in which con- 
struction shall commence on rights-ol-way. 

Tennessee Valley Authority Act of 1933, amend 
re sale of revenue bonds, 

Designating Coyote Valley Reservoir in Cali- 
fornia as Lake Mendocino, 

New Richmond locks and dam, 

ge bw the Captain Anthony Meldahl locks 


m. 
Designating Petaluma Creek, Calif, as Peta - 


end 


Big Sandy River, Ky.-W. Va., increase suthori- 

zation relnting to 
dam and reset voir on Pound River, 
Va., as the John W. Flannagan Dam and 


olr. 

Starage space in Table Rock Reservolr, Mo., 
for water supply for a fish hatchery. 
Act of 1959, 

Aug. 0, 1039, creating Loulstana- 

icksburg Bridge Commission. 

Vaultloting and confirming a contract between 

ms United States and the town of Bridgeport, 
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resolutions were actéd upon pursuant to 
the Watershed Protection and Flood 
Prevention Act—Public Law 563, 83d 
Congress, as amended by Public Law 
1018, 84th Congress—which requires 
watershed projects having more than 
4,000 acre-feet of total capacity to be 
approved by the Committee on Public 
Works. 

The committee studied and gave par- 
ticular attention to the needs of every 
section of the country in reporting the 
omnibus river and harbor and flood con- 
trol bill of 1959, believing that continu- 
ing conservation and control of the Na- 
tion’s water resources is necessary and 
desirable. The committee found it 
necessary, too, to enact emergency legis- 
lation to continue the interstate program 
on a reasonably uniform schedule, to 
prevent the economic disadvantages 
which would result from drastic fluctua- 
tions in the level of the program. 

The formal opening of the St. Law- 
rence Seaway on June 26, 1959, marked 
the beginning of the last phase of one of 
the most tremendous projects ever to 
affect the economy of the United States 
and the Midwest in particular. In order 
to utilize the seaway to its full capacity, 
other concomitant projects are neces- 
sary. One is the deepening of the con- 
necting channels in the Great Lakes to 
depths commensurate with the seaway. 
The other is the deepening of the major 
harbors to accommodate the shipping 
which will be able to use the seaway and 
the connecting channels. Deepening of 
the connecting channels has been au- 
thorized. Deepening of several of the 
major harbors on the Great Lakes is 
authorized in projects included in the 
1959 Rivers and Harbors and Flood Con- 
trol Act. - 

For many years there has been need for 
a law to provide continuing and perma- 
nent authority for carrying out a pro- 
gram for the repair, remodeling, im- 
proving and construction of public 
buildings in communities throughout the 
Nation at the least possible cost. A 
patchwork of laws going back to 1870 
and regulations drawn under emergency 
conditions of depressions and -wars 
hindered the orderly planning and con- 


Bills and resolutions enacted into law 


m No, 3, 


8 8 1. 


Amceuded by Public Law 86-157 (S. 2471) to delete certain language from sec, 150000 


July 13. 1980 
Sept. 8, 1050 


Sept. 14. 1059 
Sept. 21, 1980 


. 
Sept. 22. 190 


— — 


Sept. 8, 1990 
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struction of public buildings. The Pub- 
lic Buildings Act of 1959, which origi- 
nated in the Committee on Public 
Works, abolished many obsolete laws 
and will provide a much-needed basis 
for the planning and construction of 
public buildings in the future. 

The committee again held extensive 
hearings on legislation to authorize the 
Tennessee Valley Authority. to finance 
needed additions to its power system by. 
the issuance of revenue bonds. The 
House and Senate approved the legisla- 
tion and it. became a public law on 
August 6, 1959. 

One of the most important measures 
acted upon by the committee in this ses- 
Sion was the bill to amend the Federal 
Water Pollution Control Act to increase 
the authorization of funds for construc- 
tion of sewage-treatment plants. The 
bill passed the House and Senate and is 
awaiting conference action. 


Following action on the 1959 Highway 
Act, a special subcommittee on the Fed- 
eral-aid highway program was appointed 
to study policies, procedures, and prac- 
tices involved in the administration of 
the road program. The investigation 
was deemed necessary and desirable in 
the light of numerous serious complaints 
about the program from many sources 
during committee hearings and floor de- 
bate on the bill providing an additional 


‘increase in the Federal gasoline tax. 


The initial phase of the subcommittee’s 
activity will be devoted primarily to in- 
tensive investigative work by the staff. 
Public hearings will follow, possibly early 
in the next session. k 

I have had splendid cooperation and 
invaluable aid from all committee mem- 
bers. I am grateful to Representatives 
GEORGE H. FALLON, CLIFFORD DAVIS, JOHN 
A. BLATNIK, ROBERT E. JONES, and FRANK 
E. SMITH, who served so ably as subcom- 
mittee chairmen. The committee is for- 
tunate in having an efficient, hard-work- 
ing staff of experienced persons, and I 
commend them for innumerable tasks 
well done. 

Following is a summary of the bills and 
resolutions acted upon by the commit- 
tee in the first session: 


SREE Ey of De 2g lands 25 2 Rock 

m and Reservo „ Missouri, to 

State of Missouri, chunks 

Amending the act establishing a study commis- 
ee ee ee ee irratia 


exas. 
Plaque in honor of Hon. Sam D. McReynolds 
on site of Chickamauga Dam. 
Adams Parkway, study of feasibility, 
Designating dam acrsss Lampasas River, Tex., 
as Stillhouse Hollow Dam, 


oe ee Designating Dyberry Dam and Reservoir, 


Lackawaxen River Basin, Pa., as the Gen. 
Edgsr Jadwin Dam snd Reservoir. 
Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1059. 
National Cultural Center Act, amend re dispo- 
sition of donated funds. 
Sale of certain land to First Baptist Church of 
Fiymouth, Mass. 
Conveyance of land at John Day lock and dam 
to city of Arlington, Oreg. 
Improvement of channel ta Port Mansfield, 
“Tex. (S. 962 included in H.R, 068 by Senate 
amendment. 
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j Bills passed by the House and pending in Senate committee 
Bill No. | Passed House Title Bill No. | Passed House Title 
H. R. 1 Mar. 13,1959 | Lake Michigan, diversion of water into Minois Weter- || H. R. 8171 | Sept. 9,1959 | Rall transit crossing across Bay of San Francisco. 
way. H. R. 6738 e Public wharfin Waukegan Harbor, III., Waukegan Port 
H.R. 7034 | July 16,1959 | Rivor and harbor and Nood control omnibus till, 1979. District. 
H.R. 7808 | July 61950 | Designating new lock on St. Murys Rivor at Sault Ste. ELR. 8349 Sept. 14. 1980 9 of certain real property to Orange County, 
Marte, Aich., as tho John A, Blatnik lock, Callf, 
Bills reported by the committee and pending on House Calendar 
Bill No. | Reported from Title 
committee 
H.R, 847 Sept. 5 1059 | National wildlife refuge ft Jackson lock and dam, Alabama. 


Bills approved by House and Scnate and awaiting conference action 


Passed House Titlo 


M. R. 356t0'| June 9,1059 | Fedoral Water Pollution Act, amendment to soc. 6 re sewage treatment plant construction grants. 


Bills approved by Senate and referred to commilice 


Passed Sonate Title BU No. Passed Senate Title 
219 | Apr. 29,1959 | Government Printing Office annex bulding, 8. 2440 | Aug. 19,1959 | Designating Green Peter Dam and Reservoir, Middle 
Ol i. 40... Authorizing construction of Bardwell Reservoir, Tex. Santiam Rivor, Oreg., as the Douglas McKay Dam 


(included in II. R. 7034). 
$46 | May 20,1959 | Designating Canneiton lock and dam, Indiana, Ohio 
River, as the Georgo Ewing lock and dam. 
Authorizing modification of existing navigation project 
for Kahului Horhor, island of Maui, Hawaii (in- 


and Reservoir, 


8.J. Ros. 115 Pan American Health Organization headquarters site. 


pppn 


cludod in H.R, 7634). 


There follows herewith a digest of the 
important legislation of national interest 
and effect handled by the committee: 
DIGEST OF FPEDERAL-AID HIGHWAY ACT OF 1959 

(PUBLIC LAW 86-342) 


Title I of the new law does the follow- 


(a) Amends section 108(b) of the Fed- 
eral-Aid Highway Act of 1956, as amend- 
ed, by decreasing the authorization for 
fiscal year 1961 by $500 million, from 
$2,500 million to $2,000 million. 

(b) Amends section 8 of the Federal- 
Aid Highway Act of 1958, as amended, 
by approving the 1956 estimate of cost 
of completing the Interstate System as 
the basis for apportioning funds to the 
States for the fiscal year 1962. This 
estimate had previously been approved 
for the 1960 and 1961 fiscal years. 

(c) Authorizes an additional $2 million 
to be appropriated for parkways for the 
1960 fiscal year. 

(d) Directs the Secretary of Commerce 
to make a study of the need for extension 
of the Interstate System in Alaska and 
Hawaii, and report to the Congress by 
January 14, 1960, with recommendations 
as to the approximate routes and mile- 
age thereof. 

(e) Amends the Federal standards for 
State regulation of billboards along the 
Interstate System to exempt from the 
standards “those segments of the Inter- 
state System which traverse commercial 
or industrial zones within the presently 
existing boundaries of incorporated mu- 
nicipalities wherein the use of real prop- 
erty adjacent to. the Interstate System 
is subject to municipal regulation or con- 
trol, or which traverse other areas where 
the land use, as of the date of approval 
of this act, is clearly established by State 
law as industrial or commercial.” 


(f) Provides for the use of emergency 
relief funds for the repair or reconstruc- 
tion of forest highways, forest develop- 
ment roads and trails, park roads and 
trails, and Indian reservation roads 
whether or not such highways, roads, or 
trails are on any Federal-aid highway 
system, with the Federal share of 100 
percent payable on account of such work 
performed with emergency funds on such 
roads on the public domain. 

(g) Increases the authorization for 
bridges over Federal dams from $10 to 
$13 million, 

Title II provides additional financing 
for the highway trust fund for the pe- 
riod from October 1, 1959, to July 1, 1964. 
The Federal tax on gasoline, diesel fuel, 
and special motor fuels is increased by 1 
cent a gallon. The increase is effective 
for 21 months, from October 1, 1959, to 
July 1, 1961. Five percent of the 10 
percent excise tax on automobiles and 
5 percent of the 8 percent tax on auto- 
motive parts and accessories are ear- 
marked to be allocated to the highway 
trust fund from July 1, 1961, to July 1, 
1964. Several other miscellaneous pro- 
visions are included in this title which 
was handled by the Committee on Ways 
and Means in the House and the Com- 
mittee on Finance in the Senate. 

The bill became a law with the signa- 
3 of the President on September 21. 
DIGEST OF TVA SELF-FINANCING (PUBLIC LAW 

€6-137) 


For several years the Tennessee Valley 
Authority warned that it faced a power 
shortage. The TVA not only provides 
power to a burgeoning economy in for- 
merly depressed areas in seven States, 
but its operations contribute greatly to 
public health and provide recreation on 


more than 10,060 miles of manmade 
lakes d its dams. 

To meet power demands, this legisla- 
tion was enacted granting the TVA 
authority to sell up to $750 million worth 
of revenue bonds to finance expansion 
of its facilities. Passage of the bill and 
Presidential approval on August 6, 1959, 
removes the threat of a power shortage 
in the important TVA region and will 
permit these areas to continue sound 
economic growth. 

DIGEST OF THE PUBLIC BUILDINGS ACT OF 1959 
(PUBLIC LAW 66-249) 

This law provides the basic statute 
which vests in the Administrator of Gen- 
eral Services authority and responsibility 
for acquiring, constructing, altering, re- 
pairing, remodeling, improving or ex- 
tending public buildings and acquiring 
the necessary sites or additions to sites 
in connection therewith, 

It authorizes a program of public 
building construction by direct appropri- 
ation, which, in the estimation of the 
committee, will facilitate the construc- 
tion, at the least possible cost, of public 
buildings in communities throughout the 
Nation where an urgent need has been 
apparent for some years. 

Projects initiated under this program 
must be submitted to the Committees on 
Public Works of the Senate and House, 
respectively, for approval, except in the 
case of alterations costing less than $200,- 
000 and new construction costing less 
than $100,000. 

The bill won bipartisan support, passed 
House and Senate without controversy, 
and received presidential approval on 
September 9, 1959. 

DIGEST OF FEDERAL WATER POLLUTION CONTROL 
ACT AMENDMENT (H.R. 3610) 

The purpose of this bill is to further 

stimulate construction of needed mu- 
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nicipal waste-treatment facilities to pre- 
vent the discharge of untreated or in- 
adequately treated sewage or other waste 
into the waters of the Nation. 

The bill amends section 6 of the Fed- 
eral Water Pollution Control Act (33 
U.S.C. 466e) dealing with grants for 
eeatment-plant construction by author- 

a 

ta) Grants for projects in the amount 
of 30 percent of the estimated reasonable 
Cost thereof or $500,000, whichever is the 
Smaller, with the provision that no 
grant of more than $250,000 shall be ap- 
proved for a project in any State until all 
Preyicusly filed applications from that 
State and political subdivisions thereof 
for grants not exceeding $250,000. have 
first been approved. 

(b) Municipalities to join together to 
build joint treatment facilities with the 
amaınt of grant allocable to each com- 
munity as if it were a separate project. 

{c) Reallocation of grant funds from 
States not using funds because of lack of 
Projects to States having projects ap- 
Proved for which grants have not been 
Made because of lack of funds. 

(d) One hundred million dollars to be 
@ppropriated for purposes of construc- 
tion grants for any fiscal year. 

(e) An aggregate of $1 billion to be 
appropriated for such purposes. 

The Senate amended the bill in several 
respects. One major amendment would 
reduce the amount authorized to be ap- 
Propriated for construction grants to $80 
Million in any fiscal year and to $800 

n for the 10-year period which the 
bill would cover. 

The bill is awaiting conference action 

reconcile differences between the 
House and Senate versions. 
DIGEST OF RIVERS AND HARBORS AND FLOOD 
CONTROL OMNIBUS BILL (H, R. 7634) 
This is an authorization bill contain- 
a number of navigation, beach ero- 
slon, and flood control projects. Title I 
Would authorize 36 navigation projects 
and 2 beach erosion projects (shore pro- 

tion), ‘Title I would authorize 10 
many cite projects and 8 5 

e authorization for river 
basins, 


No legislation enacted by the Congress 

$ subjected to more study, evaluation, 

closer scrutiny than measures au- 

orizing civil works improvements. 

bill is no exception, All of the proj- 

ects in it have been certified as. eco- 

Nomically sound, promising a greater 
ratio of benefit than cost. 

Included in the bill are a number of 
authorizations for surveys of similar 
Problems in other localities to be carried 
out by the Corps of Engineers. 

Improvement of waterways has been 
an important factor in the development 
d economic growth of the Nation. 
Piers, wharves, elevators, warehouses, 
and trackage, developed by local inter- 
ests as a result of these improvements, 
help to add to this growth. Civic and 
Ocal interests must often contribute to 

e cost of flood control remedial work 

harbor and channel improvements 
285 cash, rights-of-way and spoil areas 
or dredged material, 
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The bill was approved in the House on 
July 16, 1959, and is pending in the 
Senate. 


A Modified Statute 
EXTENSION OF REMARES 


EON. HUGH SCOTT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, during 
the session I had the privilege, along 
with several other Senators, of co- 
sponsoring a bill introduced by our col- 
league, Senator KEATING, to abolish 
mandatory capital punishment in the 
District of Columbia. Under the provi- 
sions of the bill it would be discretionary 
with a jury in murder cases to recom- 
mend either the death penalty or life 
imprisonment. Under the present Dis- 
trict of Columbia law, death is the auto- 
matic penalty in all first-degree murder 
cases without regard to the facts and 
circumstances in à particular case. 
Such rigid justice is self-defeating, and 
I am hopeful that in the next session of 
Congress we will enact this much needed 


improvement in the present law. 


Favorable editorial comments have ap- 
peared with regard to this bill in the 
Jacksonville Journal and the WTOP 
television and radio editorial. I believe 
these comments will be of interest to 
many Members interested in this prob- 
lem, and I therefore ask unanimous con- 
sent that they be printed in the Appendix 
to the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
comments were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Jacksonville Journal, June 12, 
1959] 
A MODIFIED STATUTE 


ments as to the value and justifica- 
tion of capital punishment still go ọn. There 
are few remaining champions of mandatory 
capital punishment, however. 

Most reasénable men of good will have 
concluded that the automatic death penalty 
for certain crimes, with neither judge nor 
jury permitted any discretion in the matter, 
cannot be justified. 

Outward evidence of this feeling lies in the 
fact that mandatory capital punishment has 
been abolished in every State. This makes 
all the more disturbing the fact that such a 
law is still on the books in the District of 
Columbia. Anyone who is convicted of first 
degree murder in the Nation’s Capital auto- 
matically faces the death penalty. 

Senator KENNETH B. Keartine, of New York, 
has introduced a measure to correct this 
deplorable situation. In introducing it, he 
declared that “it is high time that the Dis- 
trict of Columbia code was attuned to the 
practice in the rest of the country.” 

He is quite right. There seems little valid 
reagon for delay in passage of this legisla- 
tion modifying a barbaric statute, 

[Editorial Broadcast cn July 7, 1959, Over 
WTOP Television and WTOP Radio} 

This is the WTOP editorial for tonight. 

One of the measures that shouldn't be 
lost in the legislative shuffle during the 
closing weeks of Congress is Senator KEAT- 
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to's bill to abolish mandatory executions 
for first-degree murder in the District of 
Columbia. 

The present law—passed in 1901—requires 
that all persons convicted of first-degree 
murder shall automatically be put to death. 
The practical effect of this statute is to 
hinder rather than help process of Justice, 
because juries frequently refuse to return 
a first-degree conviction, knowing that exe- 
cution Is mandatory, or because the appel- 
late court finds some way to reduce the 
sentence. 

U.S. Attorney Oliver Gasch recently re- 
ported to the District judicial conference 
that since 1953 only I of the 104 persons 
indicted for first-degree murder in the Dis- 
trict has been executed. The conference 
itself voted by an overwhelming majority 
that mandatory executions should be done 
away with. 

WTOP not only supports the Keating bill 
but suggests that the whole question of 
capital punishment should be reviewed. 
There is a very serious doubt indeed that 
capital punishment is a deterrent to crime. 
If it is not, then it is difficult to find moral 
justification for executions, unless it is 
the philosophy of an eye for an eye, a tooth 
for a tooth. It may well be significant that 
nine States, including Alaska and Hawaii, 
have abolished executions. 

Perhaps the District should adopt a 
moratorium on capital punishment, maybe 
for 5 years, to see what would happen to the 
murder rate. But at the very minimum, the 
Keating bill should be passed. 

That's tonight’s WTOP editorial, Jack 
Jurey speaking for WTOP. 


Twenty-fifth Anniversary of America’s 
_ Farm Workers Union 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
0 


HON. JOHN F. SHELLEY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. SHELLEY. Mr. Speaker, recently 
I received from Mrs. Franklin D. Roose- 
velt a letter asking that I join her, Dr. 
Frank P. Graham, and Mr. A. Philip 
Randolph in sponsoring the 25th anni- 
versary celebration of one of America's 
most historic movements for social 
justice. 

I immediately accepted Mrs, Roose- 
velt’s invitation, as for many years 1 
have been very close to this outstanding 
labor organization which is known as the 
National Agricultural Workers Union 
AFL-CIO. 

I have since learned that a number of 
my colleagues in the House are also 
among the 100 or more equally well 
known Americans who are also serving 
on à committee of sponsors for this af- 
fair. There are several distinguished 
Members of the other House and many 
of the top officials of the larger unions 
who are also listed, along with religious 
leaders and other citizens’ groups which 
are interested in the welfare of that seg- 
ment of our affluent society which has 
almost been forgotten. They are the 
men, women, and children who follow 
the crops with the sun, helping produce 


the food and clothing we all use, 
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I have also learned that the quarter 
of a century struggle by this group of 
Americans in the lowest economic 
bracket is to be celebrated on October 
17 and 18, in the city of Memphis, Tenn. 

This movement had its origin in Ar- 
kansas. In the summer of 1934, 18 
sharecroppers—11 white and 7 Negro— 
met in an abandoned schoolhouse on a 
cotton plantation to form what was first 
known as the Southern Tenant Farmers 
Unicon. Like most organizations of Amer- 
ican workers, this movement grew out of 
the needs of the people it represents. 
For a quarter of a century it has kept 
before the public the plight of those who 
work on the land. 

If it had not been for this organiza- 
tion of American farmworkers, few of 
us would have known about the prob- 
lems of this depressed element in our 
country, Weare indebted to its inspired 
leadership and its devoted members for 
much of our knowledge of what is wrong 
down on the farm. 

I personally participated in one of this 
organization’s major struggles. One of 
these was an effort to organize and se- 
cure recognition on one of the largest 
corporation farms in California back in 
1947. I saw that effort to organize the 
12,600-acre Di Giorgio Fruit Corp. ranch 
defeated by a combination of gunfire, in- 
junctions, and strikebreakers. A strike 
meeting was fired upon by unknown as- 
sassins, and the leader of the strike, Jim 
Price, was injured for life. Am injunc- 
tion under the newly enacted Taft-Hart- 
ley Act prohibited other unions from co- 
operating, and finally the employer suc- 
ceeded in breaking the strike by bringing 
in illegal aliens from Mexico to work his 
huge holdings. I saw the union make a 
comeback 2 years later and secure recog- 
nition when it led a spontaneous move- 
ment of farmworkers resisting a wage 
cut in the cottonfields of California’s 
rich San Joaquin Valley. Later I saw 
the union swamped by illegal aliens, or 
wetbacks from Mexico, in the Imperial 
Valley down on the border. When I 
came to Congress I was among those 
who fought to enact a measure to penal- 
ize employers of wetback labor. Al- 
though we lost that battle here in Con- 
gress, the administration was forced to 
begin enforcing our immigration laws 
and the influx of illegal aliens from 
Mexico, which amounted to over 1 mil- 
lion men in 1953, was brought to an end. 
Now, nearly half a million legally con- 
tracted workers from Mexico are enter- 
ing the United States each year to work 
on our larger farms, California imports 
100,000 Mexican nationals each year, 
over one-fifth of the total. For the past 
7 years the union has persisted in my 
native State, as well as elsewhere, Its 
members were often blacklisted and 
could not set a job. Its officers und or- 
fanizers went without a salary, and sel- 
dom had the money to buy gasoline to 
travel in a jalopy along with their mem- 
bers in search of work. 

Only this year the executive council of 
the AFL-CIO approved a broad program 
to seek to improve the wages, working 
and living conditions of the Nation's 
farmworkers. An assessment was lev- 
ied on the 13% million members mak- 
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ing up the AFL-CIO, and a part of 
this money has been allocated to build 
the National Agricultural Workers 
Union. President George Meany se- 
lected the director for the first major 


.effort ever made by organized labor as 


a whole to unionize workers on the larger 
farms. An AFL-CIO Agricultural Work- 
ers Organizing Committee has been 
formed and central headquarters opened 
in Stockton, Calif. A staff of organizers, 
mostly farmworkers, are now employed 
by AFL-CIO in the field. While little 
or no attention has been paid to this 
development outside California, our lo- 
cal newspapers have carried many fea- 
ture articles and stories about the AFI 

CIO reaching down to help that last man 

without a strong and effective union. 
Ever alert to the major developments 

likely to affect the big business interests 
of this country, the Wall Street Journal 
on August 21 carried a front-page story 
which I include at this point: 

Bic CALIFORNIA FARMS Ger UNWELCOME 
Crop: AFL-CJO Orcanizers—MEMBERSHIP 
Goat Is 150,000; Bia RANCHERS CONCERNED, 
Srupr COUNTERMEASURES 


A (By Jonathan Epivek) 


Mopesro, Catur.— They should take those 
guys and run them out of town," growls an 
angry peach rancher, referring to two union 
organizers who talk earnestly with harvest 
hands in front of a State employment 
agency here. 

“Sines the AFL-CIO came in here we have 
hopes and we've got financial aid,” declares 
54-year-old Charles Walker, an o 
who was recruited by the union right out 
of the fields. 

These opposing viewpoints reflect the 
battlelines that are forming in California's 
lush Central Valley around organized labor's 
newest and most ambitious attempt to 
unionize agricultural workers. 

“They've got a lot of money behind this 
effort, and if the farmers don't get together 
to stop them they will succeed,” comments 
Harley Steward, a local rancher. 

EARLIER EFFORTS HAVE FAILED 


Attempts to organize farm workers are 
not new, of course, Their traditionally low 
pay has made them the repeated targets of 
organizing drives by various unions, includ- 
Ing the Teamsters and the United Packing- 
house Workers of America. Little has come 
of these efforts, largely because of the migra- 
tory habits of many farmworkers, observers 
believe. 

However, the AFL-CIO, with an eye on the 
highly mechanized farms in California, re- 
cently formed an Agricultural Workers’ Or- 
ganizing Committee with the goal of enroll- 
‘ing 150,000 of the State's farmworkers. Op- 
erating out of an abandoned labor hall in 
Stockton, the AWOC has a full-time paid 
staff of a dozen, including nine organizers. 
It has opened branch offices in two other 
California cities. 

Although the number of AWOC organizers 
ig small, it contrasts sharply with previous 
AFL-CIO policy, which generally was to 
ignore the tack of organizing farm labor. 
This effort "ig for real,“ 2 union spokesman 
declares. And farmers in this arca, while 
stubbornly maintaining that labor organiz- 
ing will get nowhere If they present a united 
front, concede they are concerned. 

3 FARMERS ALE OPPOSED 

“Our farmers have fully made up their 
minds they do not want to have to deal with 
industrial-type unions. I think many of 
them would let their cropa rot on the ground 
rather than be pressured into recognizing 
tuch a union,” says John Zuckerman, a 
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director of the San Joaquin Production Asso- 
ciation, which has 2,200 farmer members. 

The statewide Califcrnia Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration, based in Berkeley. is asking its Iocal 
units to form special committees to keep a 
close watch on the labor situations in their 
areas. 

“We are encouraging cur county leaders to 
do all they can to remedy a deficiency in 
farm-labor housing or wages, if any exists.“ 
says Louis Rozzoni, president of the federa- 
tion. Such efforts, of course, would be 
aimed at lessening any desire of farmworkers 
to join a union. 

The AWOC’'s activities in California are 
being financed by part of the proceeds from 
a cent-a-month levy imposed by the AFL- 
CIO on all its members for a 6-month period 
to support organizing drives. A former or- 
ganizer in the auto industry, Norman Smith, 
is director of the AWOC. 

CONFIDENT OF SUCCESS 

Mr. Smith is confident of success, despite 
past failures. “There are 2 million to 25 
million farmworkers in the country," he 
notes. “This could be the largest union in 
organized labor.” 

For the last month, the AWOC has been 
soliciting members for an existing but 
nearly dormant AFL-CIO unlon known as 
the National Agricultural Workers Union. 
Prior to the current organizing drive, this 
union was totally inactive in California, 
according to Mr. Smith. In July, he esti- 
mates that 500 workers were enrolled—and 
he predicts another 1,500 will be signed up 
this month. ; 

A basic dispute between the union and 
the ranch owners concerns the adequacy of 
the wages farmers pay. In the current 
harvest of California's $22 million peach 
crop, farmers are offering 15 cents for pick- 
ing a 40-pound box. They contend an aver- 
age worker can fill 100 boxes in 7 or 8 hours 
and earn at least $15 a day. The AWOC 
counters that at best a fast picker can han- 
dle 80 boxes in 10 hours and earn only $12 
a day. 


Mr. Speaker, it is within the context 
of these developments that the 25th an- 
niversary celebration of the founding of 
the National Agricultural Workers Union 
is being held. 

Much of the new activity will no doubt 
be in my State for some time. However, 
eventually the organized labor move- 
ment of this country will extend its or- 
ganizing program among farmworkers 
in the East, the North, and to the South. 

One of the slcgans of this union is “To 
the Disinherited Belongs the Future.” 
We who have joined in sponsoring the 
25th anniversary of the struggles of this 
union are hopeful that at last the Na- 
tion's farmworker is about to come into 
his own, 


t 
Open House at Prison Chapel 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHILIP A. HART 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. HART. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to insert in the Ap- 
pendix of the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp the 
following story about the new All Faiths 
Chapel at the State Prison of Southern 
Michigan. This chapel is located with- 
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in the confines of the largest walled- 
Prison in the world, located on the fringe 
of Jackson, Mich., 60 miles east of De- 
troit. As one privileged to participate 
in the dedication of this chapel I can 
testify to its beauty and great value. 

The story of this new chapel has at- 

ted great interest among correction 
Officials, as well as the general public, 
and I feel it merits widespread attention. 

There being no objection, the story 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
As follows: 

OPEN HOUSE AT PRISON CHAPEL í 

The public had an opportunity to view the 
State Prison of Southern Michigan's new 
All Faiths Chapel at an open house Tuesday, 
June 30, 1959. The prison is located just 
north of Jackson near Highway 12. 

The new #150,000 chapel is modern in de- 
Sign and contains three distinct chapels for 
the three major religious groups. It was 
designed by the J. & G. Dayerman Co., a 
Grand Rapids architectural and engineering 

and it was dedicated in a special Christ- 
Ceremony last December. 

The State Prison of Southern Michigan is 
the largest walled prison in the world and 
Was in 1952 the scene of one of the most 
Violent riots in penal history. Many of the 

tes yoluntecred thelr services in the 
Construction of the new building which has 

constructed in the center of the 54-acre 
Walled yard, 

g to Gus Harrison, State correc- 
tons director, “more than $11,500 was re- 
ceived in donations toward furnishing the 
chapel. ‘The inmates themselves contributed 
Dearly $2,000 in a cell-by-cell fund raising 
campaign." 

'This is the first chapel building to be 
sthnructed at any of the State's penal in- 

tutions and is an integral part of the 
ambitious and constructive rehabilitation 

being cultivated by the Michigan 
Department of Coerections,” Harrison said. 
lena Uests for a chapel facility that would 
itself to an atmosphere of worship and 
— tation have been of long standing. Sev- 
to ars ago inmates requested permission 
erect- their own chapel with the stone 
vaged from a torn down wall. 


The Record on Housing and Urban Re- 
newal—Some Progress in the First 
ssion, More Must Come 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


EON. WILLIAM S. MOORHEAD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN TEE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


sae MOORHEAD. Mr, Speaker, de- 
tion the opposition of the administra- 
5 — the first session of the 86th Con- 
eh did make some progress in the 
Yemen ton field of housing and urban 
Sie Much more, however, remains 
8 done in the next session. 
spite two vetoes, a housing bill pro- 
€ for continuation of minimum 
ing ams in urban renewal and hous- 
Was enacted. 
vides bill, as finally passed, will pro- 
Unds to keep present housing pro- 
The going, at least until next year. 
Privat program, so necessary to the 
ate home-building industry, was 
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continued, and 37,000 additional units of 
public housing were authorized. 

The successful voluntary home mort- 
gage credit program was extended to 
help provide FHA and GI financing in 
rural communities. Home improvement 
loans under FHA to enable home owners 
to continue improving properties were 
extended. Amendments were added to 
older laws which should stimulate farm 
housing research and production of 
more rental and cooperative housing. 

In one most encouraging forward- 
looking step the bill recognized the par- 
ticularly pressing housing needs of 
elderly citizens by authorizing $50 mil- 
lion to be used as loans on liberal terms 
to private nonprofit groups, such as 
labor unions and charities, to build 
housing for the elderly. 

The bill encourages FHA loans for 
the construction of nursing homes, 
which are desperately needed. 

In another advance, the bill recog- 
nizes social and economic patterns of our 
times by an avoidance-of-foreclosure 
provision designed to prevent citizens 
from losing their homes because of sud- 
den, communitywide unemployment or 
other economic factors over which the 
homeowner has no control. 

Much more, however, remains to be 
done. 

The $350 million in slum clearance 
grants which the bill makes available im- 
mediately, and the $300 million to be 
made available next year, will hardly be 
enough to cover the projects already ap- 
proved and others for which applications 
are pending, let alone the many new 
urban renewal plans which realistic lead- 
ers in cities throughout the country are 
now drawing up in the interest of con- 
tinued orderly growth. More public 
housing will be needed, if only to provide 
for persons displaced by urban renewal, 
highway, and other programs. 

Long-term, low-interest Government 
loans to help our colleges expand facil- 
ities were deleted from this year's bill be- 
cause of the President's vetoes. Such 
loans should be provided next year, either 
in the new housing bill or in other legis- 
lation. 

Beyond this, we must face the stark 
fact that: by 1975, we will have to draw 
upon our combined private and public 
resources to build better housing for 224 
million families occupying substandard 
dwellings. 

Fortunately, there is every likelihood 
of a new housing bill at the next session. 

The additional $8 billion overall new 
authority granted by the present bill to 
the FHA to enable it to continue insuring 
Joans under its yarious programs will be 
used up some time in 1980. 

The vexing problem of how to assure 
an adequate supply of mortgage credit 
to the homebuilding industry remains 
unsolved. In periods such as the present 
when the administration is applying a 
tight money noose to our economy, the 
housing industry inevitably becomes the 
No. 1 victim. 

We must somehow find an answer to 
this “feast or famine” problem if we are 
to sustain a productive and ever- 
expanding homebuilding industry, This 
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industry is absolutely vital, not only in 
meeting the growing needs of our people, 
but also in maintaining the basic health 
of our overall economy. 

A partial answer may lie in the en- 
couragement of the central mortgage 
bank type of facility which was proposed 
by the homebuilders. 

The use of mortgage pools managed by 
commercial banks and sold to pension 
funds and similar organizations may be 
the means of tapping the potential res- 
ervoir of mortgage credit. Partly because 
of administration problems, these funds 
have shied away from mortgage invest- 
ments, but mortgage pools, administered 
by commercial banks, and possibly with 
a Government guarantee, might be at- 
tractive investments for these funds into 
which vast amounts of capital are now 
flowing. 

Lack of basic research has created a 
problem which has defied housing ex- 
perts for decades. That is the question 
of how to produce housing at lower costs 
so that prices of new housing can be 
brought more into line with the income 
of the average American family. 

Homebuilding corporations are too 
small to carry on their own research 
programs. It seems to me that the solu- 


_ tion to this basic problem is an expanded 


program of housing research. Yet, sadly, 
Government-aided housing programs do 
not include a research program. Despite 
the vast stake which all of us have in 
meeting this great challenge in the hous- 
ing field, we are presently failing to pro- 
vide the research tools which will help 
to find the answers. By a broad and ef- 
fective Government-assisted research 
program we may be able to find ways of 
making housing production more efficient 
and lowering the costs of home construc- 
tion and home ownership. 

Against heavy opposition, Congress 
has maintained housing programs for at 
least another year. For this the Nation 
can be thankful, but more, much more, 
Temains to be done. 


Primitive Area in South End of Wallowa 
County, Oreg. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, recently 
I received a communication from the 
Wallowa County Pomona Grange, No. 22, 
of Joseph, Oreg., advising me that it 
adopted a resolution opposing any build- 
ing of roads or facilities within the prim- 
itive area in the south portion of Wallowa 
County. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of this resolution be included in the Ap- 
pendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Rcond, as follows: 
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RESOLUTION ADOPTED BY WALLOWA COUNTY 
Pomona GRANGE, No. 22, August 1959 
Whereas the primitive area in the south 

end of Wallowa County is one of the few 

such areas remaining in the Western States; 
and 

Whereas the Forest Service is now survey- 
ing and contemplates further surveying and 
location of roads into this primitive area. 
which if carried out and used by the pubilc 
will destroy this area as a resource: There- 
fore be it 

Resolved, That this Pomona Grange go on 
record as opposed to any bullding of roads 
or other facilities within this primitive area. 


= 


The Need for Closer Relations Between 
Korea and Japan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN 


oF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
cause of a free and independent Korea 
has long enjoyed the sympathy and sup- 
port of the American people. Our sym- 
pathy and support for this cause is an- 
chored in our historic belief that all na- 
tions and people are, by right, entitled 
to the blessings of self-government. 

We attested to our belief following 
World War II when we supported the 
demands of the Korean people for na- 


. tional self-determination. Dr. Syngman 


Rhee, the leader of this cause, had spent 
many years in the United States before 
World War II, where he espoused the 
aspirations of his people for national 
independence. It was only natural that 
he should return to his native land fol- 
lowing the war and there to lead the way 
in the rebirth of his nation. Dr. Rhee 
was elected as the first President of the 
Republic of Korea, in free and un- 
fettered elections, a fitting reward for 
his life time of service and sacrifice for 
the cause of Korean liberty and inde- 
pendence. One of the many unfortunate 
consequences of allowing the Russian 
Communists to assume the false char- 
acter of allies of the free world alliance, 
was the division of Korea into two zones 
of military occupation. The so-called 
38° parallel line was agreed to at Yalta, 
during the time of this strange alliance 
with the Russian Communists. Thus, 
today, we find a divided Korea. One- 
half is free and self-governing. The 
other half is under the ruthless, inhu- 
man tyranny of Russian proconsuls 
whose only loyalty is to Moscow and its 
goal of world conquest, 

Our support for the cause of Korean 
freedom and independence was again 
demonstrated in 1950. Then the Rus- 
sians provoked a war of aggression in 
Korea, supported by the Red Chinese 
army. An effort was made to drive the 
United States out of Asia and to put all 
of Korea under the inhuman control of 
Moscow. President Harry S. 
met this wave of tyranny with swift and 
direct action. The United Nations, as a 
consequence, organized its first joint 
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command in support of freedom and 
against an unprovoked war of Commu- 
nist aggression. 

We Americans will never forget the 
sacrifices our young men and women 
made on the battlefields of Korea. Nor 
will we forget the valor of the Koreans 
as they fought for the survival of free- 
dom’s cause in northeast Asia. Our 
memory is fresh to the valor and sacri- 
fice of those who came from many coun- 
tries of the free world to defend free- 
dom’s cause. 

Had Korea fallen, Japan, the next 
country on the list of the Communist 
aggressors, would have been subjected 
to the tyrant’s whip. In this respect 
the people of Japan owe a just debt of 
gratitude to the people of Korea and to 
all the countries who stood with the Ko- 
reans in their fight against Communist 
aggression. 

The United Nations properly branded 
the North Korean puppets and the Red 
Chinese as criminal aggressors for start- 
ing the war in Korea. The resolution 
of the U.N. still stands on the books. So 
long as it does, no civilized nation will 
have any relation with the illegal Rus- 
sian-puppet regime in North Korea. Nor 
will Red China be admitted to the United 
Nations. Any dealings with the puppet 
regime in North Korea discredits the 
U.N. and will, if persisted in, eventually 
destroy the U.N. by discrediting it as an 
organ working toward peace and justice 


in the world. The same goes for the case- 


of Red China. 

A growing number of Americans are 
showing concern over the worsening of 
relations between the Republic of Korea 
and Japan. This concern results from 
the realization that misunderstandings 
between Korea and Japan weaken the 
fabric of the free-world community. In 
particular, it weakens the position of 
freedom's cause in northeast Asia, That 
is why I have concerned myself with the 
question of Korean nationals now living 
in Japan and the problems this has cre- 
ated for both Korea and Japan in the 
postwar era. 

At present there are some 600,000 Ko- 
reans living in Japan. These unfortu- 
nate people want nothing more than the 
opportunity to live in peace, in a climate 
where they are accepted and where they 
can work out their destiny as free men. 
At present they are destitute. Lacking 
acceptance, and uncertain of what the 
future holds, they are desperate. This 
situation cries out for remedy, for a 
solution based upon human justice. 

The Governments of Korea and Japan 
haye not been able to reach a settlement 
of this problem. While these two free 
Governments remain in disagreement as 
to a solution of the problem, the Com- 
munists are busy exploiting the disagree- 
ment to their own advantage. 

On the one hand the Government of 
Korea charges Japan of secret dealings 
with the puppet regime of Communist 
occupied North Korea and efforts at the 
forced deportation of these 600,000 Ko- 
reans into the hands of the Communist 
regime in North Korea. 

On the other hand Japan fs rightfully 
concerned with the Communist penetra- 
tion of the Korean community living 
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in Japan and, in particular, with the 
threat this poses to their internal 
security. 

Several years ago, during a visit to 


Japan to study the administration cf 


the Refugee Relief Act, I became ac- 
quainted first hand with this problem. I 
was convinced that Communist agents 
were making a concerted drive to manip- 
ulate this problem as a wedge between 
the Koreans and the Japanese. As usual, 
the Communists were trying to win the 
allegiance of people by playing upon 
their miserable plight and lack of hope 
for the future. It was clear to me then 
that the Communists were playing @ 
game calculated to make both Japan and 
Korea the losers. s 

Now the outlines of the Communist 
plan are out in the open, 

They relish seeing the Japanese ac- 
cused of engaging in acts of forced de- 
portations because they know this will 
alienate the many friends Japan has won 
in the postwar era. They enjoy any- 
thing which casts the Japanese nation 
in the role of oppressor, as cold to human 
values and human rights. 

The Communists enjoy equally any- 
thing which will keep open the wounds 
Korea feels from that era of the past 
which Japan has denounced. Moreover, 
the Communists seek to pour salt into 
these reopened wounds so as to distract 
the Korean nation from its role as de- 
fender of a critical flank of the free 
world. 

Thus the Communists are using the 
sad plight of some 600,000 Koreans to 
accomplish these two objectives. 

It is not my purpose to pass judgment 
upon the merits or demerits-of the case 


as seen by Japan or Korea. My singu“ 


lar is to warn of the dangers 
involved in allowing this problem to 
worsen and reach a climax out of which 
no one but the common enemy—thé 
Communists—can benefit. Normally, 
this is a problem which should be re- 
solved through negotiations between the 
Governments of Korea and Japan. Such 
efforts made to date have failed to pro- 
duce a remedy. The matter is now be- 
ing handled on what might appear to be 
a nongovernmental basis, that is, be- 
tween the Red Cross Society of Japan 
and the so-called Red Cross Society of 
Communist-oceupied North Korea. The 
legitimate government of the Republic 
of Korea is being ignored. 

The Japancse Government cannot 
expect the American people to close 
their eyes to the obvious. It ts clear that 
the Japanese Red Cross can not act 
this case without the approval and as“ 
sistance of the Japanese Government 
This is a reality of life and we Ameri- 
cans are realists. We are also aware 
that any so-called Red Cross Society in 
North Korea is nothing but a facade— 
a cheap and shoddy cover for the pup” 
pet regime installed there by the Rus“ 
sian Communists. The ling of nego- 
tiation between the Government of Ja- 
pan and the illegal regime in North 
Korea is painfully obvious. 

I point up these facts not to be criti- 
cal in a negative sense, but to empha- 
size the need for a remedy to this p: 
lem, based upon direct negotiations on a 
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governmental level, in a spirit of justice 
and amity. It appears further efforts at 
bilateral settlement between Japan and 
Korea will not produce the desired 
results. 

The Republic of Korea is anxious to 

ve these Korean nationals repatri- 
ated to free Korea. The people con- 
cerned, that is, the overwhelming ma- 
jority, want to return to free Korea. 
However, there remains open the ques- 
tion of maintaining the persona] and 
Property rights of these people during 

€ repatriation. - There is also involved 

e question of a free choice, that is, the 
Voluntary movement of these people as 
against measures of duress. 

Accordingly, I propose that the good 
Offices of a third nation, a free nation, be 
accepted by the Governments of Korea 
and Japan, This is clearly a problem of 
free Asia and should, therefore, be set- 
tled by free Asians. The people of free 

ve come a very long way along 
the road to democratic self-government 
during the past decade. We Americans 
18 in this accomplishment and look 
orward to an unprecedented era of 
Prosperity and progress for the people of 
2 Asia. We believe free Asia has the 
adership to resolve problems which 
may arise between the nations of that 
Vast area, 

Specifically, I propose that the Gov- 
Gornente of Korea and Japan invite the 
cse nument of the Philippines to exer- 
1 e its good offices in finding a remedy 

77 the 600,000 Koreans now in Japan. 
Phi am confident the Government of the 
h lippines would act in the name of all 
* ty and would find a solution 

hich would bring justice to the 600,000 
People directly concerned and at the 
me time heal the old wounds which the 
— Communists have opened on 
Ko Politic of both Japan and 

re 
bonete, I believe, is an opportunity for 
d th Japan and Korea to remove any 
tante Which may exist as to their good 
cart in resolving a problem which has 
oe both the interest and concern of 
3 ge numbers of people throughout the 
yout: Here, too, is an opportunity for 
. and Korea to strengthen the 
dow of human freedom by starting 
ics the road together toward a long 
Sistan 


friendly relations and mutual as- 


More Civil Defense Waste 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEPHEN M. YOUNG 


IN OF ONTO 
THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, 
1 2 I have ee us consent to insert 
Pea spe Appendix of the Recorp an inter- 
lisheg and very shocking news item pub- 

ed 2 75 Cleveland Press. 
efense, as presently operated, 
a Caused. a waste of nearly $1 billion 
taxpayers’ moncy. Here is another 


example of $195,000 which may be added, 
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to the huge waste of this boondoggling, 
outmoded, futile agency. Defense of our 
citizens is a part of the defense of the 
United States against enemy attack, and, 
of course, the Armed Forces of this Na- 
tion should be placed in charge as they 
would be immediately when a state of 
emergency exists. Let us not wait until 
the President of the United States as 
Commander in Chief of our Armed 
Forces should be compelled to proclaim 
martial law. We should refuse to make 
further appropriations for civil defense. 
We should follow the example of the 
Commonwealth of Canada and of cther 
allies where the Army or Home Guard 
is conducting civil defense. 

There being no objection, the news 
item was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD as follows: 

STATE-BUILT AMRSTRIP Lacks ONLY PLANES 
(By Robert Burdock) 

ATHENS, OHIO,—Ohio University has a new, 
gleaming, 3,200-foot concrete airstrip built 
with State money. 

But the university doesn't own any alr- 
planes. 

The $195,000 airstrip was supposed to han- 
dle civil defense alr traffic when the uni- 
versity was named last year as the emergency 
seat of Ohio State government. 

But Athens is no longer the official emer- 
gency civil defense Capital. There now is no 
specific site. . 

What's more, until a reporter told him, 
Thane M. Durey, deputy director of Ohio 
civil defense, submitted he didn't even know 
about the new emergency field. 

Originally it had been proposed to bulld 
the concrete runway with civil defense and 
other Federal funds. But the State stepped 
in when these plans fell through. ee 

* a s al t by then 8 
O. 8 ri 3 State board of 
control,” said Ohio University Business Man- 
ager L, F. Lauscae (no relation to the Sen- 
ator). The grant came during the closing 
days of the O'Neill administration. 


Tribute to Hon. Isidore Dollinger 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES A. BUCKLEY 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. BUCKLEY. Mr. Speaker, ISIDORE 
Dorle is the regular democratic can- 
didate for the office of district attorney 
of Bronx County and I am certain that 
he will be elected to that high office this 
November. This means that he will be 
leaving Congress and will not be with us 
in January. 

I know that he will be greatly missed 
in Washington. He is highly spoken of 
by all who know him; he has made many 
friends here during the 11 years he has 
served in the Congress. He is an able 
legislator, -a person of great. integrity, 
a fine gentleman in the truest sense of 
the word. I know that he will be an 
outstanding district attorney because of 
his experience in the law, his capabili- 
ties, his conscientious adherence to duty. 
I knew Ismore long before he came to 
Congress and have found him to be a 
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loyal and true friend; I value cur asso- 
ciation. 

The Bronx will always owe Mr. DOLL- 
INGER a debt of gratitude for the fine 
work he did in Congress. He has now 
been drafted for another position of 
great responsibilities and service to the 
people. This reflects the confidence we 
place in him, as well as our faith in his 
ability. Ismore DOLLINGER ſeaves Con- 
gress with our best wishes for his con- 
tinued success and our kindest regards. 


Progress in Diplomacy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN SHERMAN COOPER 


KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to include a letter 
to the editor by Gen. Hugh B, Hester— 
retired—that appeared in the June 10, 
1959, edition of the Louisville Courier- 
Journal. I believe that it will be of inter- 
est to the Members of the Congress. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PROGRESS IN DIPLOMACY 

Vice President Ricuarp M. Nrxon’s speech 
before the Academy of Political Science, 
April 13, marks the first time in more than 
10 years that a top official of this Government 
has dared suggest that the Soviet Union 
might conceivably be quite honest in placing 
a different interpretation upon an agreement 
from that of ours. This represents real 
progress.. Instead of a the Soviet 
leaders of willfully violating their alleged 
agreement for the unification of Germany 
through free elections (an allegation repeat- 
edly denied by Soviet officials and questioned 
by many of our ablest students of interna- 
tional relations), the Vice President stated: 
“But while the agreement seemed clear, as 
events subsequently developed, Mr. Khru- 
shchev’s understanding of its meaning was 
ostensibly different from ours.“ And he went 
on to state “the crucial question remained, 
How was the agreement to be effective when 
the parties disagreed as to what it meant? 
This is typical of a problem that can arise 
whenever any agreement is entered into be- 
tween nations.” 

More than 2 years of experience in nego- 
tiating with representatives of the Soviet 
Union, Great Britain; and France in Berlin, 
Germany, 1945-47, convinces this writer that 
two essential ingredients at least must al- 
ways be present in any successful negotia- 
tion among great powers, mutually of bene. 
fits, and a meeting of minds in a common 
understanding of the terms of agreement. 

The adoption of the Vice President's pro- 
posal that a clause in all international agree- 
ments permits recource to a world court or 
tribunal In cases of different interpretations, 
would greatly reduce disagreements and ten- 
sions later. A further provision for any 
party, suffering substantial disadvantage or 
loss of mutuality of benefits through a 
change in circumstances over which it had 
no control, to appeal to an international 
court of equity for redress would further re- 
duce tensions by providing for peaceful set- 
tlement of disputes. John Foster Dulles 
made such a proposal in his book “Peace and 
War,” prior to World War II. 

Gen. Hun B. HESTER (retired), 

PHILADELPHIA, June 10, 1959. 
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Report on the Progress of the 86th Con- 
gress, lst Session, to the People of the 
32d Congressional District of New York 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL S. STRATTON 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. STRATTON, Mr. Speaker, as the 
lst session of this 86th Congress, of 
which I have had the honor and privi- 
lege to be a Member from the great 32d 
District of New York State, draws to a 
close, I would like to review briefly for 
the people of my district some of the 
highlights of these exciting 812 months 
what we have accomplished as well as 
what remains to be done, for the Nation 
as well as for our own district. 

REPRESENTING MY DISTRICT 

May I say at the outset, Mr. Speaker, 
that when I campaigned for Congress 
last fall I promised the people of my dis- 
trict that if they sent me to Washington 
I would be sure to speak up loudly and 
strongly for the interests of our district, 
and I would work and fight as hard as 
I knew how to meet the special needs of 
our area, I assured the people that the 
Members of Congress would certainly 
come to know of our district, and would 
be made well aware of the kind of leg- 
islation required to meet our problems: 

This, Mr. Speaker, as you know, I have 
sincerely tried to do, and I hope I may 
have succeeded in some measure in car- 
rying out these objectives. 

REPORTS TO THE PEOPLE 


I also promised to keep my people 
posted on what was going on here in 
Washington, what I was trying to do as 
their Congressman, what were the big 
issues pending before us, how I had voted 
on these issues, and the reasons why. 
This, too, Mr. Speaker, I have sincerely 
tried to do—with weekly newsletters to 
my constituents, monthly television re- 
ports, and periodic press and radio re- 
leases. My people may not all approve 
100 percent of every vote I have cast, but 
at least they know how I voted and they 
knows the reasons why. 

This final report to them is being 
made in this same spirit, as an account- 
ing to which they are rightfully entitled 
of the stewardship I have tried to render 
for them as their personal representa- 
tive in the seat of our National Govern- 
ment in Washington. 

THE SESSION IN BRIEP 

This has been a long session of Con- 
gress, one of the longest in recent his- 
tory, and in many respects it has been 
a difficult session, too, And yet I believe 
that nearly all of us will agree it has also 
been a worthwhile and productive ses- 
sion. Together we have hammered out 
a sizable program of constructive, re- 
sponsible, and effective legislation of 
which the people of the country and our 
individual districts can well be proud. 
We have not, of course, done all of the 
things that some of us would have liked 
to sce done, But the record we have 
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made has been, in my judgment, Mr. 
Speaker, a sound, middle-of-the-road 
record on which we may confidently ex- 
pect that the 2d session of the 86th 
Congress will continue to build when it 
convenes next January. In spite of party 
differences, the Members of this Congress 
have worked to achieve a harmony of 
view with the President of the United 
States so that together we could write 
the best legislation possible. Very wisely, 
in my judgment, we have avoided the 
strong temptation to play politics, and 
merely draw the lines of political dif- 
ference more sharply in preparation for 
coming campaigns instead of actually 
passing laws for the benefit of our people. 

As a freshman Member of this body 
I am also proud that the Recorp will 
show that on the issues presented to us 
here I have consistently refused to vote 
on any purely partisan basis, but have 
tried to east my vote in the interests of 
all of the people of my district as their 
representative, irrespective of party affil- 
lation. 5 

JOBS AND UNEMPLOYMENT 

During the months that this first ses- 
sion has been in progress there has been 
one overriding and essential issue in the 
minds of all of the people in our district 
and that has been the issue of jobs and 
unemployment. Members will recall that 
I have repeatedly taken the floor of this 
House to point out the serious economic 
conditions confronting upstate New 
York, and to impress upon them the 
need for appropriate legislative action 
to meet the steady loss of jobs from cer- 
tain areas of our country at the very 
same time that other areas have been 
reporting unprecedented prosperity. 

To my deep regret we did not succeed, 
in spite of all of the efforts of our bipar- 
tisan steering group, in passing through 
this House the so-called distressed areas 
bill, adopted earlier by the Senate. This 
bill would have made funds available 
immediately to help communities help 
themselves attract new industries to take 
up the slack of unemployment and van- 
ished jobs. I confidently expect, how- 
ever, that this legislation will stand high 
on the agenda of priority items when the 
second session convenes in January, and 
I for one intend to devote my full efforts 
toward seeing some such legislation en- 
acted into law. Eliminating needless 
pockets of chronic unemployment such as 
exist today in Amsterdam, Gloversville, 
Johnstown, and Schenectady—and to 
some extent also in Oneonta—is certainly 
the most pressing single piece of unfin- 
ished business before the 86th Congress. 

In fact when we convene again I hope 
we will pass not only the distressed areas 
bill, of which I am a cosponsor, but also 
legislation similar to a bill which I have 
introduced to provide tax relief— 
through faster tax writeoffs—for in- 
dustries which will locate or expand 
their facilities in areas already suffer- 
ing from unemployment. Legislation of 
this type is needed to halt the movement 
of industry away from established in- 
dustrial States like New York, and will 
also, I believe, go far toward preventing 
the growing concentration of defense 
production in the far western section of 
our country while New York State, which 
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still pays 20 percent of all Federal taxes, 
is receiving less than half the amount of 
defense contracts going to a State like 
California. 

SCOTIA NAVY DEPOT 

Even though we need to meet this 
problem of unemployment on a broad 
national basis, I am happy to be able to 
report that we have made some small 
progress in arresting the decline in jobs 
in our district and in turning the em- 
ployment curve back up again. Last 
fall, before I took office, the Navy an- 
nounced the closing of the supply depot 
at Scotia, with an attendant loss of 675 
jobs in our area, plus the countless skills 
and productive know-how built up by 
these loyal employees over many years. 
Although the Navy indicated that some 
of its activities would still be carried on 
at Scotia after December 31 by the Gen- 
eral Services Administration, this was 
stil a heavy blow to our hard-hit area. 
I have appealed repeatedly to the Navy 
during the last year, and I have enlisted 
the full support of our two U.S. Senators 
in these efforts. But the Navy has re- 
fused to alter its plans in any way and, 
until recently, had been most vague 
about employment details after January 
1, 1960. In the meantime loyal work- 
ed were being gradually thrown off their 

obs. : 

I am happy to report, however, that 
within the past few days Navy Secretary 
Franke has given me the first official as- 
surance that at least 90 persons pres- 
ently employed at Scotia will be retained 
after December 31 to work with GSA. 
He has also agreed to my request that 
these persons be selected in advance by 
the Navy rather than being discharged 
now and then rehired later on. I hesi- 
tate, of course, to hope too much for the 
future, but I do believe that experience 
will prove that the proper and most_- 
effective conduct of our defense program 
requires the continued and even fuller 
utilization of existing facilities 
skills at Scotia. In the meantime I have 
been assured by the Civil Service Com- 
mission that they expect to place almost 
every employee who is let go at Scotia 
in some other job, either Government or 
private, and I have tried to be helpful 
myself in making these changes possible 
for individual employees. 

TURBINES AND TVA 


One of the major factors contributing 
to heavy unemployment in my district 
has been the sharp decline in turbine 
manufacturing at the great General 
Electric works in Schenectady. 
of this decline has resulted from a sud- 
den shift in policy on the part of some 
of our Government agencies, notably 
TVA, in favor of purchasing foreign- 
built turbines rather than those built in 
America. I have frequently taken this 
floor, Mr. Speaker, as Members will re- 
call, to protest this disastrous and short- 
sighted policy on the part of our Gov- 
ernment, I am proud that as a result of 
my efforts along these lines the RECO? 
shows that before the TVA self-financing 
bill was adopted this year the TVA Board 
made a definite commitment to Congress 
that the Buy-American Act would con- 
continue to apply to the $750 million 
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&dditional funds being made available 
under the legislation. Shortly there- 
after Schenectady General Electric was 
awarded a contract by TVA for produe- 
On of the largest steam turbine ever 
lt, a 600,000-kilowatt machine. This 
Contract will be of great benefit to our 
area, though I do wish the lag in time 
etween the contract award end the 
Moment when men are actually put to 

Work was not so long. 
t iy continued battle against foreign 
Urbine purchases on the part of the 
vernment has also helped, by the way, 
Channel several other substantial 
awards to Schenectady GE, including a 
touttact for four huge turbine-genera~ 
rs for the Army Engineers Barkley 
Project in Kentucky. The Army's 
by award to GE had been protested 
One of GE’s foreign competitors. But 
in k exception to this most unusual 
terruption of normal Army contract 
ures, and the Comptroller Gen- 
on ended by authorizing the contract, 
Sch, the many jobs it will entail, to 
enectady GE as the Army had 

y planned. 
„ CARPETS, AND FOREIGN IMPORTS 


ee inroads of foreign competition 
the turbine manufacturing field are 
i partively new. But the heavy impact 
old, ort. low-wage competition is an 
Pui old story for the glove industry in 
ia ton County and the carpet industry 
necd sterdam. Both industries are in 
highe of immediate relief in terms of 
risa tariffs or lower import quotas, and 
ve introduced and fought hard for 

mm tion to help them both. Some 
lem of the seriousness of the prob- 
tinue both industries face from 
—— En imports is shown by the recent 
“chauucement that the only two really 
of N c" areas of unemployment in all 
J ew York State are Amsterdam and 
ia wn-Gloversville, both in my dis- 


Within recent weeks the leather glove 
Aue has instituted a so-called es- 
Sonnen action with the U.S. Tariff 
joine on in Washington. I have 
pect a in support of this action, and ex- 
“dustee testy in behalf of the glove in- 
tio during 

inda as been taken by the knit glove 
D with the Office of Civil and 
relit ct. Mobilization, designed to get 
the oon. the basis of the importance of 
mon aoe industry to our whole defense 
figh ization base. After all, you cannot 

With cold hands. I am also. sup- 
sible way. action in the strongest pos- 
aie More is needed than even favor~ 
Unde cisions in both of these cases. 
succes Present law, for example, even a 
iff Cat recommendation by the Tar- 
dustry ssion in favor of the glove in- 
the Pela be overruled or vetoed by 
sons esident for international“ rea- 
Most In fact over the past few years 
harg-} oo? recommendations to help 
this ut industries have been vetoed in 
dust Y- Decisions to protect local in- 
legis) must. therefore be given greater 
a bin te Yeleht, and 1 have introduced 

to prevent any indiscriminate over- 


the hearing. Similar ac- 
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riding or vetoing of such tariff relief de- 
cisions. Besides that, if we ure really 
to be safe, a more favorable tariff on 
foreign gloves and a sharply reduced 
quota of imports must be written into 
the basic trade law itself. I have intro- 
duced legislation to fix this import quota 
at 50 percent of domestic production, 
which seems to me'a fair and reasonable 
figure. 

It is true, Mr. Speaker, that those of us 
who are fighting for legislation to pro- 
tect local jobs against throatcutting, un- 
fair, low-wage competition from abroad 
are fighting a hard, uphill battle, But I 
am confident that our ranks are grow- 
ing. Our bipartisan group in this House 
has grown considerably in size during 
this session, and many influential or- 
ganizations, including leading national 
labor unions who originally were op- 
posed to tariff restrictions, have now 
rallied to our side. The battle is still far 


from won, but I sincerely believe that our 


cause is prospering and that victory is in 
sight. 

Legislation of the same kind is needed 
to protect our local carpet industry. In 
the meantime I have had occasion to 
speak out, as Members will recall, 
against some recent efforts being made 
to eliminate rugs and carpets from 
offices in the new Senate Office Building. 
While this exchange may have had its 
lighter aspects, the move to replace car- 
pets with other types of floor covering 
could well jeopardize hundreds of jobs 
in Amsterdam and other carpet centers 
in America and it was therefore some- 
thing that should not have gone unchal- 
lenged. x 

BIPARTISAN CONGRESSIONAL COOPERATION : 

To me, Mr. Speaker, one of the mos 
encouraging developments of this 1st 
session of the 86th Congress has been the 
new spirit of harmony and 5 
between all 43 members of the New Yor 
State congressional delegation, regard- 
less of party affiliation. For the first 
time in many a year, so I am told, Dans 
ocrats and Republicans got together an 
pledged our joint efforts to work for in- 
creased jobs and industry for our own 
State, Certainly the need to keep busi- 
ness in New York State and to attract 
new businesses is something that wav 
scends narrow party lines. If New Yor 
suffers we all suffer together. Iam glad 
to have had a small part in stimulating 
this bipartisan cooperation, and I wani 
to commend the gentleman from New 
York (Mr, CELLER] and the 0 
from New York IMr. Taser] for the jo 
which they have done in heading up were 
delegation’s bipartisan steering Sn A 
tee. It is time that we in New om 
pulled together to see that our State ge 
its fair share of defense contracts, w 
example, and to see that the interests o 
an established and progressive industrial 
State like New York, where men and 
women work under advanced and civi- 
lized conditions and at fair and reason- 
able wages, are not impaired or jeopar- 
dized by unfair legislation or short- 
sighted actions my executive depart- 
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KEEPING AMERICA STRONG AGAINST AGCRESSION 


I know the people in my district were 
as pleased as I was at the recognition 
afforded to our 32d District when I wes 
fortunate enough, as a freshman Mem- 
ber of the House, to he assigned to the 
powerful Armed Services Committee, 
We in our district have a direct and 
personal interest in keeping America 
strong against any threat of Communist 
aggression, and in having our armed 
services efficiently operated and ready 
for any emergency. 

Mr. Speaker, as a member of this com- 
mittee it has been a high privilege. to 
serve under our outstanding and deeply 
beloved chairman, the gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. Vinson], one of the really 
great Members of this House and the one 
man who unquestionably knows more 
than any other living ‘American about 
the defense of our Nation. I was hon- 
ored to be selected to represent him this 
past year on the Board of Visitors at 
West Point. I was likewise honored to 
be among those selected by him last 
March to visit our furthermost outpost 
of freedom, West Berlin, during the 
Berlin crisis, so as to report to the other 
members of our committee as to the con- 
dition of our defenses there. And I 
have been happy to have been selected to 
serve on the special subcommittee in- 
vestigating the misuse of personnel in 
our armed services, under the distin- 
guished chairmanship of the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. Price], and alongside 
the able gentleman from Connecticut, 
Colonel Kowalsxr, who has waged such 
@ relentless fight against all waste of 
military manpower. 

I believe the record will show, Mr. 
Speaker, that one of the great achieve- 
ments of this Congress has been what 
we have done in the field of national de- 
fense. We have appropriated, for ex- 
ample, some $400 million in additional 
funds to modernize our Army. We have 
provided funds for a new modern Navy 
carrier. We have continued the sound 
program of constructing more of those 
atomic submarines, pioneered by Vice 
Admiral Rickover, and developed with 
the efforts of so many of the great Gen- 
eral Electric Co. scientists at the Knolls 
Atomic Power Laboratory in my own 
district. i 

Working together without any touch 
of narrow partisanship, members of our 
committee have called attention to the 
need to stand firmly behind the Presi- 
dent in Berlin. As a result of the out- 
spoken comments of some of us with 
regard to the recent aggression in Laos, 
our Government has also taken, as it 
must take, a firmer line there’ too. 
Surely we cannot accept at face value 
the protestations of Premier Khrushchev 
or other Communist leaders about want- 
ing peace or disarmament while “brush 
fire” aggressions, nibbling at the fringes 
of the free world, are allowed to con- 
tinue unabated in faraway places. We 
must not be lulled, by any exchange of 
visits, into letting down our guard or 
abandoning our defenses without first 
receiving some ironclad assurances of 
international inspection and control, 
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In this past session, Mr. Speaker, I 
have found myself branded as a war- 
monger by the Communist propaganda 
radio for voicing sentiments such as these 
on the floor of the the House. But Iam 
proud of that attack and I shall of course 
continue to speak out without feat or 
hesitation in exercising my responsibility 
as a Member of Congress and a member 
of its Committee on Armed Services. 


NO DEFENSE CONTRACTS FOR GE? 


Enowing the defense needs of our 
country, Mr. Speaker, I was especially 
proud, as a freshman member, to have 
led the fight on the floor of this House 
some months ago against legislation 
which would have banned all defense 
contracts to any company, including the 
General Electric Co. and ALCO Products 
in my own distyict, which had any re- 
tired admiral or general on its payroll. 
Had this hastily conceived legislation ac- 
tually been approved, New York and my 
own district would have suffered a heavy 
blow against our industrial production. 
Fortunately we defeated the amendment 
by a single*vote, and the subsequent in- 
vestigation—conducted by the Hébert 
investigating subcommittee—into the 


charges which inspired this amendment 


has not substantiated any of the original 

assertions about improper influence on 

the part of our retired officers, 
LABOR-MANAGEMENT REFORM LEGISLATION 


Let me touch briefly on some of the 
other highlights of this session too. We 
have adopted, for example, a bill to 
eliminate racketeering from labor-man- 
agement relations. As I have already re- 
ported elsewhere in greater detail, I op- 
posed the original Landruni-Griffin bill 
because I felt that in dealing with 
racketeering excesses it infringed un- 
fairly and unnecessarily on the legiti- 
mate rights of decent, law-abiding 
unions, and might even jeopardize the 
industrial position of established States 
like New York by speeding up shifts of 
industry to the South. I did support the 
move to send this bill to conference, how- 
eyer, rather than pigeonholing it, be- 
cause I belleved that many of these bad 
features could be eliminated by the con- 
ference committee. That in fact is just 
what happened. The bill which finally 
emerged, and which I supported, even 
though it has some imperfections which 
ought to be corrected in the light of the 
bill's operating experience, is substan- 
tially the same kind of fair, middle-of- 
the-road legislation originally reported 
out of our House committee. 

OTHER ACCOMPLISHMENTS 

This session of the 86th Congress als 
took a forward legislative step when it 
increased the appropriation for medical 
research by some quarter of a billion 
dollars, which means that we can now 
Speed up the search for a cure to such 
diseases as cancer. I am especially 
pleased that this expanded medical re- 
Search appropriation included an item 
of $50,000 which was inserted at my re- 
quest to authorize a nationwide study 
into the effects of naturally radioactive 
rocks on unborn babies, a study to be 
based on earlier research carried out in 
New York by our State Health Depart- 
ment in areas of the Adirondacks and in 
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Otsego County with such startling 
results. 

We passed a bill providing much- 
needed increases in railroad retirement 
pensions. 

We approved admission of Hawaii as 
the 50th State in our Union and in so 
doing welcomed to Washington a bipar- 
tisan delegation of Congressmen from 
the Aloha State who are themselves evi- 
dence that one more barrier has fallen 
in our continuing fight against preju- 
dice and bigotry in America. 

We adopted an improved and expanded 
program of veterans’ pensions, although 
the special needs of many of our World 
War I veterans have still failed, in my 
jugdment, to get proper recognition. 

We approved higher interest rates on 
Government savings bonds, which means 
that men and women who invest their 
funds in the future of America will no 
longer be penalized for their patriotism. 

We extended the good work of the 
Civil Rights Commission for another 2 
years. 

We passed_a reasonable housing pro- 
gram. 

We continued the Federal highway 
program, even though Congress unfor- 


tunately refused to provide proper re- 


imbursement for States like New York 
which have already accomplished so 
much at their own expense without Fed- 
eral help. Without such reimbursement, 
incidentally, it will be much more diffi- 
cult to get Federal assistance for needed 
road improvement projects in Hamilton 
County and elsewhere. Incidentally I 
voted against the 1-cent boost in the gas 
tax that was tied onto this program be- 
cause I believed it was unnecessary and 
improper. 

We authorized a new food-stamp plan 
to make more of our huge food sur- 
pluses, which we are already sending 
abroad in great quantities, available also 
to needy people within our own country. 

We put a much-needed and long-over- 
due limit of $35,000 on farm subsidy pay- 
ments, which should now help to get our 
farm program geared back toward the 
small family farmer instead of toward 
the huge factory-type of farm. 

ECONOMY AND INFLATION 


I am pleased that this Congress has 
chosen to live within the Federal budget 
and not risk further inflation by incur- 
ring budget deficits. That decision was 
the direct result not only of the spirited 
campaign waged by President Eisen- 
hower, but also of all the letters, tele- 
grams, and phone calls which came from 
our constituents. I am happy to have 
had a small part in helping to nail down 
this important policy decision because I 
voted against earlier bills which called 
for excessive spending over and above the 
budget figures. Later these programs 
were scaled down to more moderate fig- 
ures and I was glad to support the pro- 
grams in that new form. Official figures 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD now show 
that Congress has not only ended the 
session by staying within the President's 
budget figure but has even reduced the 
total by some $1.8 billion. This is one 
more dramatic proof that it does pay to 
write your Congressman. 

Even the public works appropriation 
bill, the annual water development and 
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flood control measure, was passed at a 
figure under the President's budget, in 
spite of much apparent confusion on this 
point. Congress may have disagreed 
with the President as to which flood 
control projects were most urgently 
needed, but there was no real disagree- 
ment that these costs too must be kept 
within overall budget allocations. 
KEARNEY PHILIPPINE AWARD BILL 


Naturally I am proud that the final 
record of this Congress includes one 
bill, H.R. 5477, which I introduced and 
fought for until it became law. It is a 
bill which authorizes my predecessor, 
former Congressman Bernard W. Kear- 
hey, who represented this district with 
great ability for 16 years until his retire- 
ment last year, to accept a medal con- 
ferred upon him some time ago by the 
Philippine Government in appreciation 
of his many services to Philippine vet- 
erans. In spite of some difficulties in 
getting the bill approved in the Senate, 
I am happy that with the support of 
Senator Lynpon Jounson, of Texas, and 
Senator Evererr MCKINLEY DIRKSEN, of 
Illinois, both former colleagues of “Pat” 
Kearney in this House, we did get the bill 
passed and signed into law. This Kear- 
ney bill not merely a fitting tribute to a 
great legislator, and, incidentally, a real 
thrill for a new Congressman, but it has 
also served to teach me something about 
how bills are really enacted into law—® 
lesson, I hope, that will be helpful in the 
upcoming second session, 

FARM LEGISLATION 


While the record of this session of 
Congress has been a successful one, 
much of course remains to be done. Be- 
sides the urgent need for legislation to 
deal with the critical problem of unem- 
ployment, to which I have already re- 
ferred, there is, for example, the press- 
ing need for a revamped and more sat- 
isfactory farm program. Congress has 
failed thus far to face up to the chal- 
lenge of drafting such a program. In 
voting as I did against such separate 
agricultural bills as the wheat and cot- 
ton legislation offered in this session, I 
tried to demonstrate my conviction that 
we cannot continue indefinitely just to 
increase farm subsidies and then pile uP 
greater and greater surpluses to be 
stored at the taxpayers’ expense. We 
need a fresh approach to the needs of 
the farmer, to lift from his back some 
of the weight of unnecessary govern- 
ment interference, and to give him a 
fairer opportunity on his own merits to 
make a more ample living and keep his 
farm income ahead of his costs of pro- 
duction, In placing a top limit on farm 
subsidy payments this session of Con- 
gress made at least one step in what I 
regard is the right direction. But we 
need to move much further ahead next 
year to assure that any farm program 
is geared strictly to the family farmer. 

MILK CONSUMPTION 


Much of the difficulty that confronts 
the Nation’s dairy farmers comes from 
our continuing failure to promote a 
really adequate level of fluid milk con- 
sumption across the Nation. Here is one 
area where Government can properly be 
helpful to the farmer without interfer- 
ing with the operation of his own busi- 


not 
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Ness. As a Member of Congress I have 
been greatly concerned with the need to 
Stimulate the consumption of milk, and 
as a Member of the House Armed Serv- 
ices Committee I have suggested a num- 
ber of proposals for greater utilization 
of milk by our armed services and for 
Civil defense stockpile purposes. This is 
one line of approach that offers real pos- 
Sibilities for expansion and I plan to 
Pursue it even more vigorously in the 
Months ahead. 


YOUTH CONSERVATION CORPS 


Unfortunately no action was taken in 
House this session on a bill which I 
joined in sponsoring to establish a 
Youth Conservation Corps to provide 
Useful outdoor jobs in conservation and 
reforestation work in such counties as 
ton, Fulton, and Otsego for young 
Men who have not yet located a position 
in industry. The bill did pass the Sen- 
ate, however, and, considering the re- 
newed attention that has been focused 
on this kind of useful outdoor activity 
in the light of increased juvenile crime, 
Tam very hopeful our bill will receive an 
early hearing next session and be 
Speedily adopted into law in line with 
the recommendation of many civic 
8roups. 
NO BIG DAMS FOR OTSEGO COUNTY 


My experience during the past year in 
W. n, I am happy to report, has 
Convinced me that the pressure for con- 
struction of any big flood control dams 
in Otsego County has disappeared. - The 
fact that the 1960 public works appropri- 
ation bill contained funds for flood con- 
trol operations in the Binghamton area 
is clear evidence, I believe, that the Army 

have now abandoned any 
serious attempt to carry out the alterna- 
tive program of big upstream dams, in- 
cluding those in Otsego County, origi- 
authorized in 1936. In fact, as a 
Practical matter, I have discovered that 
hundreds of authorizations for similar 
control projects all over the coun- 
try have been adopted over the years on 
* no further action has ever been 
en. Apparently it is only when the 
seeks the funds to carry out such 
authorized projects that the matter 
becomes serious. I have learned 
5 no effort whatsoever has been made 
Co obtain any funds for these Otsego 
the ay dams, which would indicate that 
© Army has changed its mind, Still 
as long as the legal authorization re- 
Mains on the books there is a kind of 
technical sword of Damocles hanging 
ae the heads of the people of Otsego 
in unty, and so I have introduced legis- 
i to rescind that original 1936 ac- 
3 and shall continue to fight for the 
f option of my bill, to relieve once and 
Ha: all the minds of the people I have the 
1 nor to represent of the fear that their 
ae and homes might some day be 
en from them. 
TAX RELIEF YOR THE RAILROADS 


The steady decline in railroad pas- 
sity) er operations has become a serious 
onal problem directly affecting our 
thas district. From many angles, in- 
ng national defense, we simply can- 
Permit the railroads to wither away, 
can we allow regular passenger op- 
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erations to be abandoned. One step in 
helping the railroads is a sensible pro- 
gram of tax relief. With that in mind I 
have introđuced legislation to provide 
such relief through faster tax writeoffs 
for railroad equipment and rolling stock. 
My bill received a highly favorable report 
last month from the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, and in view ọf this 
favorable report I am hopeful the legis- 
lation can be scheduled for hearing and 
action early in the second session. 
COLLEGE SUMMER INTERN PROGRAM 


One of the major problems in a de- 
mocracy is training young men and 
women in the workings and techniques 
of free, representative government. Un- 
less our younger people not only under- 
stand how government works but also 
become enthusiastic enough to seek gov- 
ernment service themselves we cannot 
expect to have a healthy and workable 
democracy. 

With this in mind I made my Wash- 
ington office available this past summer 
to three young college students. who 
joined our office staff temporarily as 
summer -interns. These young men 
proved of tremendous value in helping to 
carry out the many tasks that any con- 
gressional office is called upon to per- 
form. One came from Union College in 
Schenectady, one from State University 
Teachers College at Oneonta, and one 
from Harvard. Two of the three were 
selected by their own colleges and were 
supported in Washington by special edu- 
cational grants. I am most enthusiastic 
about the merits of this program, and 
the young people who took part in it 
likewise seemed to enjoy the opportunity 
to watch the operation of Congress at 
close hand. I look forward to repeating 
this arrangement for two or three other 
students next summer. 

ADJOURNMENT SCHEDULE 


Let me just conclude by saying that 
being the Congressman from the 32d 
District of New York has been the most 
exciting and thrilling experience I have 
ever had. Never have I had a more chal- 
lenging or more stimulating job, and I 
am deeply grateful to all the people of 
my district for the opportunity they have 
given me to serve them in the U.S, House 
of Representatives. I look forward 
eagerly to the opportunity to return 
home and to see and talk with them 
again. It is my intention to hold open- 
air office hours in each community 
throughout my district over the next few 
weeks so as to be easily available to any- 
one who may want to take up some kind 
of problem with his Congressman. The 
schedule of these visits will be locally 
announced and I hope everyone will feel 
free to drop in on me. In these months 
while Congress is in adjournment I hope 
to be able to speak with hundreds of my 
constituents about what I have tried to 
accomplish in the session and, what is 
even more important, to learn from them 
their thoughts, views, criticisms, and 
suggestions as to the kind of additional 
legislation which will best meet their 
needs and interests in the year ahead. 

During this period my local office will 
be open as usual at 505 State Street, 
Schencctady, telephone Franklin 4- 
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4000, and my staff or I will be available 
there at all times to render any service 
we possibly can, 8 

Mr. Speaker, I want to take this op- 
portunity, too, to extend to you, to 
my colleagues in this body, and to all the 
people of the 32d District of New York, 
my sincere thanks and appreciation for 
the magnificent support, assistance, and 
understanding that have been rendered 
to me during the past 842 months I have 
served here. I am more proud today 
than ever before to be a Member of Con- 
gress. And I sincerely hope that with 
the help and advice which I will seek 
from my constituents as I meet with 
them personally during the adjournment 
period I can come back down here next 
January prepared to try to do an even 
better job toward promoting the health, 
prosperity, and welfare of the people of 
the 32d District of New York State and 
of all free Americans. 


Safety on the Kitchen Shelf 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDNA OAKES SIMPSON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mrs. SIMPSON of Illinois. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing article entitled “Safety on the 
Kitchen Shelf” from the spring 1959 
issue of Corn, a publication of the Corn 
Industries Research Foundation, Inc.: 

SAFETY on THE KITCHEN SHELF 

(The corn-refining industry, having A cen- 
tury-old history of identification with the 
food industry, and mutual interests with 
other food manufacturers and their products, 
Offers this discussion as a contribution to 
a better public understanding of food ad- 
ditives.) 

The Food Additives Amendment of 1958, 
Public Law 85-929, was signed by President 
Eisenhower last September and became effec- 
tive as of March 5, 1959. It is regarded by 
the Food and Drug Administration not only 
as a comprehensive insurance policy for the 
public health but as a positive impetus to the 
advance of food technology. The new law 
can meet both of these desirable ends and 
thus become that legislative rc-rity—a law 
that satisfies everyone—only if wisely admin= 
istered by the Government and strictly ob- 
served by industry. 

The old law, enacted in 1938, regarded 
chemicals for foods as falling into one of two 
classifications—‘poisonous" and “nonpoison- 
ous.” The former group, with certain notable 
exceptions, was ruled out of foods. Excep- 
tions were substances required in produc- 
tion or unavoidable in good manufacturing 
practice, and even these were disqualified 
unless a tolerance for their use had been 
established. 

Under the old law there was no fixed re- 
sponsibility to prove an additive afe., It was 
the job of the Food and Drug Administra- 
tlon to prove an additive harmful, if such 
were the case. The new law takes the 
burden of proof from FDA. The food manu- 
facturer or chemical manufacturer must now 
prove that his additive is safe In the amount 
of its Intended inclusion in a food. 
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Adequate proof of safety will require 
pharmacological and toxicological testing of 
substances, on the basis of commonly ac- 
cepted testing procedures. Testing of cer- 
tain substances may require large numbers 
of animals to be on test diets for 2 years or 
more, Such proof of safety can be expen- 
sive. The cost of a full-dress toxicological 
investigation for a new and unknown sub- 
stance is estimated at around $75,000. 
> Should the substance for test even be sus- 

pected as carcinogenic, testing periods may 
be as long us 7 years. 

Once the food manufacturer’s additive 
teste are completed, the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration will approve, or decide other- 
wise. If the available toxicological data 
point to the necessity of restricting the sub- 
stance to specific uses and/or amounts, such 
restrictions will be applied. 

If not approved, the additive will be re- 
jected for use. In the latter event, the food 
manufacturer has a right to a public hearing 
on the proposed additive and the further 
right of appeal in court. 

In effect, the new law recognizes and cor- 
rects the former unrealistic distinction be- 
tween “harmful” and “safe” additives. It 
affirms a truth enunciated in the 18th cen- 
tury by a famous alchemist and physician, 
Paracelsus: “All things are poison and noth- 
ing is innocuous, It is only the dosage by 
which a thing Is not poison.“ 

The dosage, indeed, is the very essence of 
the new law. The difference between safety 
and danger depends not on the chemical, per 
se, but on the amount of the chemical. It is 
at last officially recognized that many chemi- 
cals, though harmful in large doses, offer 
positive improvement to foods—in taste, 
color, keeping quality and other factors— 
and should therefore be included in foods 
if the inclusion is held within strict limits 
which are proved to be harmless. 

Human metabolism decrees whether a sub- 
stance is harmful or not. Is the substance 
absorbed, stored, broken down by enzymatic 
action, chemically changed, or excreted? 
Since humans react differently from animals, 
and since the differences are not clearly un- 
derstood, it is assumed for the assurance of 
safety that humans are 10 times more sensi- 
tive than animals and that 1 human may be 
10 times more sensitive than another. You 
have here a 100-to-1 ratio in the animal 
human safety equation, This means, in ef- 
fect, that if 1 gram of an additive in 100 
pounds of food is safe for an animal, one- 
hundredth of a gram may be deemed safe 
for any human. The 100-to-1 ratio is not 
inexorably fixed, however. It may be tight- 
ened even further, or loosened, depending on 
the case at hand. An additive that adverse- 
ly affected bone development in rats would 
not be permitted in milk at any level. An- 
other additive which, in heavy doses, merely 
discolored rats’ livers, might be permitted in 
sauces or condiments in greater quantity 
than the 100-to-1 ratio implies. 

Regulation applies not only to intentional 
additives—substan-es added directly to 
foods—but to incidental additives, The lat- 
ter includes any substance likely to enter 
food as a result of use in food processing. 
The law applies to food-packaging materials 
irradiating processes, and residue from ani- 
mal feeds which may carry over into meat, 
milk, and eggs. It specifically prohibits the 
uso of an additive in any amount if tests 
show that the substance produces cancer in 
humans or animals when fed or otherwise 
appropriately tested. 

The Food and Drug Administration has 
published a list of 188 additives and about 
180 flavorings and seasoning agents which it 
proposes to declare safe but on which final 
decision has not yet been made. Additives 
which lack official sanction, and which have 
been in use prior to January 1, 1958, must 
have approval within 18 months from the 
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date of passage of the bill, or their use in 
foods must be discontinued. 

Since the cost of testing a single new addi- 
tive may run from $10,000 to $75,000, it is 
plain that the Government’s new insurance 
policy for the public health carries a sub- 
stantial premium, to be paid by industry. 
John A. Osmundsen, writing recently in the 
New York Times, estimates that industry will 
spend “about $20 million in the next 5 years 
just to clear doubts about some of the addi- 
tives already in use.“ 

Though the public has been largely una- 
ware of it, the food industry has long been 
paying, through research and plant improve- 
ment, substantial premiums on public health 
insurance. The great majority of manufac- 
turers who compose this industry have been 
testing additives for years, satisfying them- 
selves that the additives are safe before in- 
cluding them in foods. Such concern has 
been based, of course, on a decent and normal 
regard for the public health. It has been 
based, too, on the simple economic fact that 
it is good business to make and sell a product 
that is wholesome. 

Industry's practice of pretesting additives 
was recently cited by Dr. Arnold J. Lehman, 
one of the top food and drug officials. He 
pointed out that although the old law did 
not require industry to pretest proposed addi- 
tives, industry had been doing just that for 
the last 12 years or more. “The responsible 
members of industry * * * have been test- 
ing their additives and discussing their data 
with us for as long as I've been here,“ Dr. 
Lehman said. 

What the new law should accomplish, be- 
sides public health insurance, is public 
awareness that its health is being insured— 
by Government and industry alike. 


WHAT ARE ADDITIVES AND WHY NEEDED? 


To the food technologist, whether in Gov- 
ernment or industry, “additive” is a familiar 
word. Among laymen, however, the word 
is not clearly and widely understood. Until 
recently, no dictionary acknowledged it as a 
noun, “Trace ingredient” is not a good syno- 
nym, for some additives are used in quanti- 
tives which are far more than traces. An 
additive is of course an ingredient, but in 
FDA's meaning of the term it is the kind of 
ingredient that is proscribed from food un- 
less it qualifies under the procedures en- 
forced by the new law. 

Additives and ingredients can be many 
things, and are added to foods for many 
reasons—to preserve, to color or flavor, to 
neutralize certain effects, to stabilize cer- 
tain ingredients, to emulsify others, or 
simply to enhance the nutritive quality of a 
food. Because many of them have long 
chemical names they may arouse needless 
apprehension in the lay consumer mind. 

Among the 360-odd additives, flavorings 
and seasonings which FDA proposes to de- 
clare safe, many have long chemical names. 
Probably several hundred others will be de- 
clared safe after the evidence from tests is 
in. A few, deemed safe in the past but later 
proved to have harmful effects over long 
periods of use, have been discontinued in 
food manufacture. 

Perhaps the best known and least feared 
of all chemical additives is that eminently 
safe deadly polson—salt. It is eminently 
safe because its intake is strictly limited by 
taste. It is a deadly poison only in 
Paracelsus’ sense: that all things are poison 
if taken in excess. In the same sense, water 
could be called a deadly poison too. Used 
judiciously, salt delights your taste buds and 
benefits your digestion. It is in every 
houschold, not only because of its fine flavor- 
ing effect but because it has a familiar and 
time-honored name. At the table you could 
say “pass the sodium chloride” if you wished, 
and while you’d be perfectly correct you 
might scare the children or your completely 
nonchemical dinner guests. 
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Baking soda has a familiar name, too, and 
its presence in foods alarms no consumer. 
Even its chemical name, sodium bicarbonate, 
is falrly well known and hardly likely to 
cause goose pimples to arise on the skins of 
housewives or domestics. One kind of baking 
powder, which is sodium bicarbonate plus 
cream of tartar plus corn starch, is in the 
same comfortable category. 

If space permitted, this article could cite 
scores of useful additives (and many of them 
have long chemical names) employed today 
by the baking, soft drink, brewing, dairy 
products, confectionery, meat packing, and 
other Industries. 

The history of adding substances to food 
is almost as old as the history of food itself. 
Probably it began when man first learned to 
preserve meat by salting It. But mostly he 
ate his food when and where it was produced. 
The time and space intervals between pro- 
duction and consumption were brief; hence, 
distribution was but a slight factor in the 
overall food supply. Diets were lacking in 
variety, little was known about nutrition. 
dietary deficiencies and the illnesses result- 
ing therefrom were rife, and life expectancy 
was short. 

A hundred or so years ago the so-called 
industrial revolution began. The years that 
followed, and particularly the last two 
decades, saw first a gradual, then an ex- 
plosive acceleration of all the factors that 
have brought chemical additives by the 
hundreds into foods. Population in 
rapidly; people moved to all quarters of the 
Nation, and distribution had to keep pace. 
Large areas became urbanized; as the tempo 
of life quickened more foods were pre 
in factories and fewer in homes. Nutrition- 
ists unlocked the mysteries of proteins, car- 
bohydrates, fats, and vitamins, and the ap- 
plication of their findings was a tremendous 
stride forward in balanced and healthful 
diets, Foods quick frozen in subzero vaults 
entered the picture, and presently were 
reaching kitchens, still ice hard, 2,000 miles 
from the point of origin. The packaging in- 
dustry contributed a major share to the 
preservation and distribution of foods and 
the convenience of their use. 

In this gustatory paradise, chemical addi- 
tives found a place and a need. — 


CHEMICALS AND FOODS 


If the average consumer clearly under- 
stood the word “chemical,” he could lve 
more comfortably with its application to 
foods and be less subject to the apprehen- 
sion which the word inspires. The chemist 
knows the meaning of the word better than 
anyone; hence, the chemist is not afraid 
of it. To the chemist, foods themselves 
with or without additives—are but combina- 
tions of chemicals. He thinks of food as 4 
compound of proteins, fats, carhohydrates- 
minerals, cellulose, vitamins, and water, a 
of which are chemicals, 

The trouble with the word “chemical,” 12 
the majority of lay minds, is that somehow 
it is associated with toxic or with poison- 
This semantic hookup is unfortunate: 
Some chemicals such as water, the proteins: 
fats, and carbohydrates, can be consumed in 
considerable quantities to the great benefit 
of mankind; indeed their lack in consider- 
able quantities means malnutrition, starva- 
tion, and even death. 

The Food Protection Committee of the 
National Research Council has gone on ree- 
ord as follows: There need be no hazard — 
the use of chemical additives provid i 
scientific research programs are carried ou 
prior to use. The fact that a chemical i5 
toxic does not mean, per se, that its prop 
use as an additive will entail a hazard.” 4 

Distinguishing between a hazard an a 
toxicity, FPO continues: "Toxicity is the 
capacity of a substance to produce injury 
hazard is the probability that injury W 
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Tesult from the use of the substance in the 
Quantity and in the manner 3 
cal additive should not be used in a 
food (either in production or in processing) 
Until its safety for a given food use has been 
established beyond a reasonable doubt, as 
ged by competent experts.“ 
Nap isely that factor of safety, as Judged 
y Competent experts,” is the assurance given 
e public by the new law. Industry will do 
Own testing, but the final review, and ap- 
Proval or disapproval, rest with the compe- 
tent experts of the Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration, 
THE CRITICS AND: ALARMISTS 


No responsible scientist, whether employed 
5 ernment, Industry, or independent re- 
hae would contend that absolute safety 

foods can ever be achieved. One of the 

problems today lies in the area of a 

t unknown—the longtime effect of some 

micals used in foods. Testing over a 

the of years will be needed; meanwhile 

Suspicion of deleterious effects over long 

5 85 is enough to keep an additive out 
foods, 


On the other hand, the responsible 
bos tists, cognizant of the facts of regula- 
wii and the efforts of industry to comply 

th the spirit and letter of the law, will 
rg that additives are essential to foods, 

Pods are made and distributed today, and 
pres the minimal hazard they impose 1s far 
Weighed by the good they do. 
food ce evervone must eat, the safety of 
isu is everyone's vital concern. Few public 
attrac have generated more controversy and 
Joea aa more critics. The anti-additive 
ciam have ranged from the tempered criti- 
ing Òf thoughtful men to the shrill scream- 
frighten dusk. faddists and professional 
Moat ongera: All of them are heard, and 

A ot them must be reckoned with. 

a who es government and in- 

y with negligence in food regulation, 
Fesutin the Public of imminent calamity 
ence. co, Derefrom, may find a wide audl- 

+ Often the pages of popular magazines 
tiena to him, no matter how poorly but- 
scien by facts his text may be. But the 
the tiet usually defends his cause in one of 
tion olessional journals with a small frac- 

Of the audience available to the quack. 


WHAT REMAINS 
White 


Rchieye 00d regulation probably never will 
law Meo perfection, the provisions of the new 


ohe 


2 assure the public that the ut- 
fidence being done to enforce safety. Con- 
0 has been volced by the men who are 
others with administering the law, and by 
Pubie ence integrity and concern for the 
Welfare are their only guide. 
abiy bore A health of the Nation Is prob- 
FDA at T than at any time in history. 
tributes the wholesomeness of foods 
food an Careful testing programs of the 
8 chemical industries for many years, 
Mation the continuous exchange of infor- 
regaran o ween industry and Government 
ug new additives. 
Ine. nufacturing Chemists’ Association, 
dust, Wake to the responsibilities of its in- 
mittes, has organized a food additives com- 
aren ane protection committee's liaison 
dustry mposed of representatives from in- 
and fo ieee groups, trade associations, 
Research dations (of which Corn Industries 
Ment a Foundation, Inec., is one), Govern- 
Societies neten. and eclentific and technical 
Matton o is charged with exchange of infor- 
0 n problems before the committee. 
On the p7 Bis no wish to be the sacred cow 
immune d landsenpe, above reproach and 
Charges to criticism. But despite the 
can sometimes leveled agninst it, industry 
tive Work wt With most of the construc- 
in behalf of safe and better foods 
and study. and the expenditure of 
in research, For these efforts it is 
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high time that the food and chemical indus- 
tries be accorded the recognition that is their 
due. The millions they have spent in the 
testing of additives is only part of the story. 
Additional millions have been spent in ob- 
taining the cleanest raw materials, and on 
machinery to clean these materials still fur- 
ther once they arrive at plants. The im- 
provement of plant equipment—<closed-up 
processes to prevent airborne contamina- 
tion—and the institution of better plant- 
sanitation methods have cost millions more. 
Painstaking sampling and analyzing of prod- 
ucts in process are costly, but they are 
routine practices in all modern food plants. 
Sanitary packaging and sanitary conditions 
of bulk shipments are also part of indus- 
try's total contribution to safe and whole- 
some foods, 

It is easy for critics to alarm consumers 
with undocumented allusions to the perils 
in foods. But what remains, despite all the 
prophets of polson, is an incredibly wide 
choice of good foods, available to consumers 
everywhere, and constituting collectively the 
best tasting, most varied and most whole- 
some diet ever enjoyed by any people. CE 

What remains, after all the viewers 
alarm have taken their cracks at industry, 18 
a sharp decline in dietary diseases and a 
heartening Increase In life expectancy, chiefiy 
in past two decades—the very period that 
has seen an explosive increase in food addi- 
tives. 

What remains, despite the ills the human 
flesh is heir to, is a generally higher level of 
the national health than ever in history. It 
is exemplified in the everyday evidence of the 
well-being of your family and of ours, and of 
the family next ie 50 million 

es across the country. 
People in America are eating well and 
feeling well. 


Kentucky Admits First Negro Woman To 
Practice Law 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN SHERMAN COOPER 


P KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, under 
the authority previously granted, I re- 
quest that the following article from 
the September 15 editicn of the Louis- 
ville Courier-Journal, concerning Miss 
Alberta O. Jones, the first Negro woman 
admitted to practice law in the Com- 
monwealth of Kentucky, be included in 
the Appendix of the _ CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Woman Passes LAW Test—Finst NECRO IN 
KENTUCKY 
(By Marion Porter) 5 
tified yesterday she had passed her bar 
Binpi Kentucky’s first Negro woman 
lawyer already is working on her first case. 

Miss Alberta O. Jones is one of 64 men 
and women who successfully passed the 
July 1-3 examinations. 

Puoh she intends to specialize in tax 
Jaw, Miss Jones gladly accepted a divorce 
case which has been hanging fire 4 years. 

FOUR YEARS AGO I PROMISED, IF— 

y 1 I know asked me 4 years ago— 

e e Tepara teá from ber husband—to 
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handle her divorce,” Miss Jones explained. 
“I promised I would if I made the grade. 

“I’ve seen her in church during the past 
month and, being uneasy about the outcome 
of the examinations, I told her, “You'd bet- 
ter get yourself another lawyer.’ She said 
she'd wait.” 

Daughter of Mrs. Sadie Jones, 3237 Vir- 
ginia, Alberta is a graduate of Central High 
School and the University of Louisville 
where she majored in accounting. 

She took 1 year of law at the University of 
Louisville and transferred to Howard Uni- 
versity, Washington, D.C. She was fourth 
honor graduate in the university's law school 
last June. 

Miss Jones had a scholarship to Howard. 
Before entering the university she worked 2 
years as accountant for an insurance firm 
here to earn money for living expenses. At 
Howard she was on the staff of the Howard 
Law Journal and was a student counselor. 


VOLUNTEERED TO DRAFT LEGISLATION 


She was one of the seniors who volun- 
teered to help draft legislation. She ex- 
plained that often Congressmen would sub- 
mit the main points of a bill to law students 
to have it drafted in proper form. 

“None of ‘my’ bills have passed yet, but 
I'm watching for them,” she said. 

Studying law in Washington had a spe- 
cial fillip, Miss Jones recalled. Instead of 
being something very interesting bound be- 
tween the covers of a book, law came alive. 

“Everybody was talking about proposed 
and old Iaws—you had to read the news- 
papers to keep up,” Miss Jones sald, 

The cheerful, outgoing young woman bas 
had offers from several legal firms, She 
would like to work for a Government 
agency for a time, then enter private 
practice. 

After her graduation she had several in- 
terviews in Washington. Senator JoHN 
SHERMAN Cooper invited her to use his office 
to. study for the bar examinations. 

“Tt was kind of him, but there was so much 
going on I didn’t study a lot,” she said, 


- “I WOULD ALWAYS SAY, ‘NOT YET’” 


Describing her mental anguish waiting 
for the results of the examinations, Miss 
Jones said it didn't help any when, in mak- 
ing public speeches, she was introduced as a 
lawyer. 

“I would always have to say, Not yet.“. 

She often is called on to speak before 
civic groups and churches, including Phili- 
lips Memorial Church where she formerly 
was Sunday school superintendent. 

When she showed up for the exams she 
went into a tizzy after Vincent Goodlett, 
secretary of the State Board of Bar exami- 
ners, told her that as far as he knew she 
was the only Negro woman ever to take the 
State bar examinations—and that she would 
be Kentucky's first Negro woman attorney 
if she passed. 

“I was completely demoralized at first,” 
Miss Jones said. “If I had known how much 
was depending on me I would have studied 
harder—and I would have worn something 
different.” 


Picturesque Religious Pageant Marks 
Golden Jubilee of Sisters of SS. Cyril 
and Methodius at Danville, Pa. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE EOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr.FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD, I 
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include the following feature story writ- 
ten by Mr. John C. Sciranka, editor, of 
Passaic, N.J., on the occasion of the 
Golden Jubilee of the Sisters of SS. Cyril 
and Methodius of Danville, Pa., which 
was observed on September 7, 1959: 
PICTURESQUE RELIGIOUS PAGEANT MARKS GOLD- 

EN JUBILEE OF SISTERS OF SS. CYRIL AND 

Mrrhobros, DANVILLE, PA. 

(By John C. Sciranka) 


The golden jubtlee of the Sisters of 88. 
Cyril and Methodius on Labor Day, Septem- 
ber 7, was a picturesque pageant which at- 
tracted over 6,000 people to the Sacred Heart 
Villa, Danville, Pa., their Motherhouse, which 
also is the home of their Slovak Girls Acad- 
emy. Four bishops, 150 priests, and over 400 
nuns took p in this historical ceremony. 

Most Rev, George L, Leech, D.D., bishop of 
Harrisburg, Pa., pontificated in the morning 
and preached the sermon. He also imparted 
the Papal Blessing from Pope John XXIII. 
Rt. Rey. Msgr. Michael Polcha, Swoyerville, 
Pa., preached in Slovak. 

After dinner a procession was led by 200 
students, 400 sisters, 150 priests, four bishops 
and several thousand people to the convent 
cemetery. During the procession the tradi- 
tional SS. Cyril and Methodius hymn was 
sung. Here at the grave af Father Matthew 
Jankola, founder of the order and the late 
mothers and sisters of the order, Bishop 
Leech recited prayers. Rey, Michael Lacko, 
8.J., professor at the Collegio Pontifico 
Russicum in Rome, preached in Slovak. 

At 4 o'clock in the afternoon, Bishob Grut- 
ka pontificated in the old Slavonic known as 
the Glagolitza. It was thefirst time that the 


Roman-Slavonic Mass was celebrated by spe- 


cial permission of the Vatican in the West- 
ern Hemisphere. Bishop Grutka also 
preached in Slovak. The students of the 
academy sang responses and sacred hymns in 
old Slavonic. 

At the conclusion of the religious services, 
Monsignor Polcha read messages from Gov. 
Nelson Rockefeller of New York, Gov. Abra- 
ham Ribicoff of Connecticut, Gov. Robert B, 
Meyner of New Jersey, Congressman Daniel 
J. Flood of Wilkes-Barre, James P. Mitchell, 
US. Secretary of Labor and John L. Lewis, 
president of the United Mine Workers of 
America. 

The Voice of America sent three repre- 
sentatives from Washington, D.C., to record 
the program to be beamed to Slovakia, 

Joseph G. PruSa, supreme secretary of the 
Slovak Catholic Sokol, had a special inter- 
view with Mr. Lajda and Mr. Lisy, of the 
Voice of America, in which he reported the 
activities of the Slovak Catholic Sokol youth. 

Other Sokol officials present at the golden 
jubilee were Father Louis P. Hohos, supreme 
chaplain; Paul C. Fallat, supreme president; 
Miss Mary M. Ruyak, supreme vice president; 
John A. Kanuck, chairman of the board of 
auditors; Miss Mary Sterbinsky, Mrs. Helen 
Ellis, John J. Bartos, Miss Helen Filip, who 
bas two sisters as nuns in Danville, and 
many Sokol members; John D. Check’s 
daughter, of Wilkes-Barre, Pa., is also a nun 
in Danville. All American Slovak organiza- 
tions were represented, 


Now let's review the story of the Sisters of 
SS. Cyril and Methodius with Sisters M. Al- 
ice, SS. M., who writes that the story of 
the growth of America is, in part, the story 
of the birth and growth of the Congregation 
of the Sisters of Sts, Cyril and Methodius. 
The history of the community Is not bound 
up with the adventures of the Spanish gold 
seekers, or the missions of California, or the 
War for Independence, but with a period that 
Has its own unique importance in the deyel- 
opment of our country—the last decades of 
the 19th century when many of the peoples 
of Europe braved the Atlantic to escape pov- 
erty and oppression, 

With this great tide of immigrants a young 
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Slovak seminarian, Matthew Jankola, came 
to America in 1894. After completing his 
studies for the priesthood at St. Bonaven- 
ture's, Allegheny. N.., he was ordained, 
January 10, 1895, as a priest for the diocese of 
Scranton, Pa. 

Hore he found a rich field for apostolic 
work among the Slovak people who, poor in 
material possessions but rich in faith, were 
struggling with an unknown language in a 
foreign land. To preserve “the pearl of great 
price,” the faith, among their people was the 
alm of Father Jankola and other priests who 
had come from Slovakia, 


FOUNDS NEW ORDER 


As he cared for his own parish in Pittston, 
Pa., ahd organized five other parishes where 
the people could hear the word of God in a 
language they understood, Father Jankola 
began to realize the need for parish schools 
if the faith was to be strengthened among 
the young. After having applied unsuccess- 
fully in America and in Slovakia for religious 
teachers, he decided on what seemed a bold 
and daring plan—the foundation of an 
American community of Sisters to teach in 
the Slovak parish schools. 

On July 29, 1903, he called a meeting of 
the Slovak priests of the diocese, discussed 
his plan with them, established with their 
cooperation the St. Anthony's treasury to 
finance the future community, and urged 
them to encourage vocations among the girls 
of their parishes. 

After he had given the first vocation ser- 
mon in his own church, a young girl, Mary 
Mihalik, presented herself to him as his first 
candidate. Miss Mihalik and two other ap- 
plicants were sent to the Czech Benedictine 
Sisters in Chicago to receive their high school 


education and later to be trained in the re- 


ligious life. 

But their good intentions were not suf- 
ficient to carry the young girls, away from 
the family circle for the first time in their 
short lives, through an acute attack of lone- 
liness. While the next two girls who had 
applied were waiting for the train which 
would take them to join the first candidates 
in Chicago, Father Jankola sent a message 
that they should not go because the other 
girls had asked to come home. This was the 
first of the disappointments and frustrations 
that would water the little seed, hidden and 
dying in the dark earth, that it might pro- 
duce rich and precious fruits 50 years later. 

When the girls returned, Father Jankola 
asked several other communities nearer home 
to train them, but none of the Sisters was 
able to assist him. 


ABOUT TO QUIT 


Just as he was about to give up the whole 
plan, one of his colleagues, Father Pavco, 
suggested that Father Jankola seek the help 
of the Superior General of the Sisters, Serv- 
ants of the Immaculate Heart of Many, of 
Scranton. “I have heard that her name is 
Mother Mary Cyril; our common patron 
ae help here; let us try, in the name of 


Father Jankola found Mother Cyril to be a 
woman of universal charity, motherly pru- 
dence, and great magnanimity of soul, who 
was to be his greatest support in this difficult 
undertaking. She accepted the girls, not 
however, as postulants, but as aspirants, on 
November 26, 1903, at Mount Saint Marys’ 
Scranton. 

After 3 years of study, three of the girls 
became postulants, January 6, 1906. The de- 
cision as to whether the girls should be re- 
ceived into the community of the Immacu- 
late Heart Sisters or be the nucleus of a new 
community had not as yet been made. 
Mother Cyril favored the latter plan to which 
Bishop Michael Hoban at last consented. 

Therefore, on July 26, 1906, the “three 
Marys,“ Mary Mihalik, Mary Bartek, and Mary 
Pauly were clothed in a new habit designed 
by the Immaculate Heart Sisters, and were 
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named in honor of the Holy Family, Sister 
Mary, Sister Joseph, and Sister Emmanuel. 
The community was to be known as the Sis- 
ters of Saints Cyril and Methodius as Father 
Jankola wished to honor the patrons of the 
Slovak people. 

IMMEDIATE, DEMAND 


Immediately four requests for teachers for 
that school year were received: We have only 
three Slovak Sisters. How can we send them 
to four parishes?” Father Jankola asked. 

During the next 2 years, and indeed until 
the community was able to stand on its on. 
Mother Cyril provided the novices with the 
same spiritual and educational advantages 
that she offered to her own novices, 

On September 8, 1908, the Sisters opened 
their first school in Sacred Heart 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

Already there had been a second recep“ 
tion in 1909, and yet approbation from Romë 
was not forthcoming, At last the strain of 
anxious waiting was replaced by joy whe? 
Bishop Hoban returned from Rome that Au- 
gust with Pope Pius X's approval of the 
new community. On September 11, 1909 
the three novices made their profession in 
Mount St. Mary's chapel and a new com” 
munity was born. 

The Sisters remained under the superior- 
ship of the Immaculate Heart Sisters until 
Mother Mary Mihalik was elected first su- 
perior general in 1915, Just as the Sisters 
seemed to be facing a promising future, they 
found themselves in the darkness ag 
Mother Mary died April 30, 1916, and Father 
Jankola followed her May 5, 1916. 

Moreover, the problem of finding a mothe 
house confronted the bereaved Sisters, 
was temporarily solved by the lease of § 
large building at Middletown, Pu., from the 
First Catholic Slovak Union of Americ® 
Finally, with the advice and assistance Of 
Bishop Philip R. McDevitt, of Harrisburz. 
and other priests of the vicinity, the Sisters 
purchased an estate at Danville, Pa. A 
took over in 1919, changing “Castle Grove 
to Sacret Heart Villa. 


RAPID GROWTH 


Here in 1922 they opened Slovak Gir! 
Academy which has recently been reno 
St. Cyril Academy. Both the community an 
the school grew so rapidly that ground 
broken for a new building in 1929. 
then on the records show a sure and steady 
progress. 

Today, the congregation, numbering 38? 
members Is in charge of 36 schools in 3 arch. 
dioceses and 9 dioceses. Founded to mee 
the urgent needs of the growing church 17 
America, the Sisters have extended the! 
activities as far as their capacities permit 
inspired always by their motto “Thy K105” 
dom Come.“ Their primary work is teaching 
in parish schools, principally in the East, 
though they have established ‘schools ip 
Charleston, S.C., Chicago, III., and several 
other midwestern cities. Besides conduc 
an orphanage and two homes for the aße! 
one at Middletown, Pu., and one at His? 
land Park, III.; the Sisters also engage m 
cooking, nursing, sewing, and gardening. 

Historically, the congregation of the Bis- 
ters of Sts Cyril and Methodius can be trace? 
back 50 years to a priest of zeal and 4° 
termination, an Immaculate Heart Sister 
prudence and charity, and three tec it 
girls of eager generosity. But the spit, 
of the Sisters and of their founder has ‘4 
wellspring in the courage and perseve’ 
of two brother apostles, Cyril and Methodius 
who sacrificed wealth and position to 
the faith to the Slavic people 1,100 yee? 
ago. Yet, following the example of 
holy patrons, the Sisters are not limited ™ 
their apostolic ambitions by place or P* 
tionality, but measure their mission by we 
charity of their Divine Model who prayed 
“that all may be one.” 


sk 
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Interpretation of Labor-Management 
Reporting and Disclosure Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. CARROLL D, KEARNS 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. KEARNS. Mr. Speaker, section 
8(e) of the Labor-Management Report- 
g and Disclosure Act makes it an un- 
fair labor practice for a labor organiza- 
on and an employer to enter into any 
agreement whereby the employer ceases 
Or refrains or agrees to cease or refrain 
from doing business with any other per- 
The act makes such agreements 
void. The section provides, however, 
that the prohibition against such agree- 
ments does not apply to the construction 
industry relating to work to be done at 
Be construction site. My attention has 
en called to a statement in the Appen- 
of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD by Sen- 
me} McNamara on September 14—page 
f2l41—to the effect that, in his opinion, 
e prohibition on hot cargo agreements 
pea Not intended to prohibit a fabrica- 
On-type clause where the work of fabri- 
Cation could be done or performed at the 
25 bsite. This view of Senator Me- 
AMARA does not coincide with mine. In 
my opinion it is contrary to the clear 
and literal meaning of the act and would, 
accepted, open up a Pandora's box of 
5 im the construction industry which 
i rons meant to eliminate, not only in 
e Reporting Act but in the Taft- 
rtley Act as well. 
oe Senate bill merely outlawed hot 
do agreements with common carriers. 
Pei House amendment interdicted 
othe nents not to do business with an- 
thas entered into by any employer. At 
am time of the consideration of this 
Steg there had been some- € dis- 
of a proposal to permit ons 
to picket a construction site if they had 
putes with any contractor on the job. 
thats Partly in this frame of reference 
Writ the proviso to section 8(e) was 
ii which provides— 
apply ;zothing in this subsection (e) shall 
ganization a agreement between a labor or- 
on ind m and an employer in the construc- 
®ubcontran relating to the contracting or 
site acting of work to be done at the 
of construction. 


eon in the common-situs picketing 
È em, it was the location of the work 
we had in mind and, as a reasonable 
SE nies we provided that the agree- 
coo relate to work actually done 
15 site. Work done or products 
Pa 755 actured, processed, fabricated, and 
rth by another employer away from 

Sent onstruction site could not be sub- 
hot in. a hot cargo agreement. It was 
1 tended to restrict an employer's 
mee a m to do business or purchase from 
5 wer Person and to decide in what 
rive e product or materials shall ar- 
On the job. Furthermore, to in- 
pros t the proviso to cover any work or 
_ “uct which could be done at the site 
permit restrictions on the installa- 


me 
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tion of many other products besides pre- 
fabricated pipe which arrive on the job 
in prefabricated form. This certainly 
was not in my mind. 

The conference report supports my 
view. It states, at page 39, that the pro- 
viso in question relates only and exclu- 
sively to the contracting or subcontract- 
ing of work to be done at the site of con- 
struction and that it does not exempt 
from section 8(e) agreements relating 
to supplies or other products or materials 
shipped to the site of construction. The 
legislative history in the Senate is also 
in accord with my view, On September 
3, 1959, Senator KENNEDY, in reporting 
the conference agreement to the Senate, 
said at page 16415 of the RECORD: 

It should be particularly noted that the 
proviso relates only to the “contracting or 
subcontracting of work to be done at the 
site of the construction.” The proviso does 
not cover boycotts of goods manufactured 
in an industrial plant for installation at the 
jobsite, or suppliers who do not work at the 
jobsite. 

Senator Morse also said, on the same 
day at page 16399 of the RECORD, in re- 
ferring to the hot cargo APAOR 

d prevent a union from pro- 
3 3 a unit it represents by 
obtaining an agreement not to subcontract 
work normally performed by employees in 
the unit. — 

Senate Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare printed a section by sec- 
tion analysis of the act, published Sep- 
tember 10, 1959, and stated with respect 
to the section in question that the prohi- 
bition against hot cargo agreements does 
not apply to the construction industry 
relating to work to be done at the con- 
struction site, 

It seems clear to me, therefore, that an 
employer, even in the construction in- 
dustry, retains the freedom to choose 
how the products or materials he utilizes 
shall arrive on the job—prefabricated or 
not—and that such freedom cannot be 
restricted by agreements with labor or- 
ganizations. 


— 


Mutual Security Appropriation Conference 
Report 


SPEECH 


or 
HON. GEORGE MEADER 
OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 
. MEADER. Mr. Speaker, I voted 
3 the conference report on the 


Security Appropriation bill be- 
2 protest the conferees’ compro- 
mose on the Hardy amendment. 


But I think the conferees should not have 


spect to the phraseolo 
the 8205 amendment, which would 


have assured e 
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the right of the Congress to complete 
and accurate information about the ex- 
penditure of foreign aid funds. 

I believe the bill should have been sent 
back to conference with instructions to 
stand fast in upholding the basic pre- 
rogatives and necessary factfinding 
powers of the Congress, as provided in 
the Hardy amendment. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe it is important 
to point out exactly what we have done 
and what we have not done in our final 
action on the Hardy amendment: 

First, the Hardy amendment, even in 
its tattered and decimated form does 
establish the principle that the Congress 
may employ the power of the purse to 
compel personnel in the executive 
branch of the Government to honor re- 
quests for information by the Congress, 
its committees, and the General Ac- 
counting Office through imposing limi- 
tations on the use of appropriated 
funds. 

Second, the watered down phraseology 
accepted by the conferees is not a recog- 
nition by the Congress of the alleged 
doctrine of executive privilege but rather 
it indicates only that the Congress, in its 
wisdom, has refrained from exercising 
its full power to obtain information from 
the executive branch of the Government. 

Although I am sympathetic with the 
conferees who were subjected to great 
pressure, I disagree with what appears 
to be their retreat in this important area 
of effective scrutiny by congressional 
committees of expenditures in the exec- 
utive branch of Government. Therefore, 
I was compelled to vote against the con- 
ference report. 

However, let me hasten to add, Mr. 
Speaker, that I fully appreciate that we 
have established in law a foundation up- 
on which to build in the future an effec- 
tive means of obtaining facts with re- 
spect to the public business within the 
possession of executive agencies, without 
which the Congress cannot intelligently 
and wisely discharge its policymaking 
responsibilities, 


Mutual Security Appropriation 
Conference Report 


SPEECH 


HON. PORTER HARDY, JR. 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. HARDY. Mr. Speaker, the gen- 
tleman from Michigan has expressed 
very clearly many of my own misgivings 
about the changes to which the conferees 
have agreed in the language of my 
amendment. I am disappointed that 
there has been some yielding in phrase- 
ology and for that reason, I too felt that 
the conference report should be defeated 
and the original House language should 
be insisted upon. In voting against the 
conference report, I want to make it 
clear that Iam not opposing the mutual 
security appropriation. 
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Mr, Speaker, I would like especially to 
commend the gentleman from Michigan 
for the effective work which he has done 
on this subject. He has made a study of 
it and he has been extremely helpful to 
me, In fact, we have joined our efforts 
to preserve the rights of the Congress in 
securing the information which is needed 
in order that we may carry out our con- 
stitutional responsibilities. 

Notwithstanding my disappointment 
in the action of the conferees, there is 
gratification in the fact that the Con- 
gress has clearly asserted its power to 
enforce its legislative and investigative 
prerogatives through employing its con- 
stitutional power of the purse. 


Radio Broadcasts of Farmers Union Grain 
Terminal Association, St. Paul, Minn. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM LANGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp the GTA 
daily radio roundups of September 9 and 
10, 1959, prepared by the public relations 
staff of the Farmers Union Grdin Ter- 
minal Association, St. Paul, Minn, 

There being no objection, the broad- 
casts were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

GTA Datry RADIO ROUNDUP; WEDNESDAY, 

SEPTEMBER 9, 1959 


The kind of gobbledygook that Is being fed 
to the public in some newspapers and maga- 
zines is enough to make the most hard- 
hearted confidence man cry “Uncle,” There's 
just enough truth in what is being said and 
printed to give the falsehoods and omis- 
sions of fact—a ring of veracity. 

It is pointless to argue whether this is 
being done deliberately or through ignor- 
ance. What's important is that farmers are 
being given a black eye in a deliberate at- 
tempt to shift the blame for farm troubles 
to somewhere other than where it really 
belongs. 

Now, what's this gobbledygook that we talk 
about? Let's look at an example. It's from 
the Christian Science Monitor, a newspaper 
of excellent repute and one well-known to 
many readers. In talking about President 
Eisenhower's veto last June of the wheat bill 
that would have cut both production and 
costs the Monitor says: “In his (the Presi- 
dent’s) view, overproduction in wheat or 
any other price-supported crop will not be 
cut back until the incentive for overproduc- 
tion is removed. That is until price sup- 
— are dropped to a normal market equiva- 


Now, that's gobbledygook. High-sound< 
ing but gobbledygook nonetheless. What's 
the normal market equlvalent that wheat 
Prices should be dropped to? Do you know? 

anyone know? The biggest wheat 
farmer in the country says it costs him up 
to $1.50 a bushel to ralse wheat. The price 
support next year is $1.77, national aver- 
age, and much lower in the big Wheat Belt. 
Can you live on two-bits a bushel? 

So no one knows what the normal market 
equivalent might he. It’s just words. 
Gobbledygook, Many farmers are con- 
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vinced that the real aim of the administra- 
tion is to eliminate price supports entirely 
or drop them so low that it would cost the 
farmer more to raise and sell wheat than 
he could get for it. And sure enough, that 
would bust the surplus and the farmers, 


Let's look at another statement, again 
from the Christian Science Monitor. We 
quote: “Secretary of Agriculture Ezra Taft 
Benson has often warned that unless steps 
are taken to bring the farm program into 
line with realities it may collapse of its own 
weight.” 

But here again—what are “realities?” 
Do you know? Maybe 50-cent corn or 66 
hogs would be “realities” for Benson. Who 
knows? It's a word with no basis in fact— 
but in the reader’s mind it arouses fears— 
and stirs prejudices against farmers and 
farm programs. 

Strictly a reality, however, is Secretary 
Benson's huge 4 billion bushel plus corn crop 
this year. That's hardly designed to cure 
overproduction. Yet the Secretary deliber- 
ately encouraged farmers to grow it—with 
his rigged referendum to do away with con- 
trols—at the same time offering a price sup- 
port with no strings attached, Many people 
in high positions of responsibility are tired 
of gobbledegook, The very least that farm- 
ers and the public are entitled to, they are 
saying, is factual information, a clearcut 
Federal farm policy, and a sincere adminis- 
tration to protect the interests of both farm- 
ers and consumers. 

So beware of gobbledegook. It's nice to 
hear and nice to read sometimes, but look 


between the lines for the real meaning. And 


remember, you can't go wrong when you do 
business with your oon business—GTA the 
co-op way. 


GTA Damy Ranto ROUNDUP, THURSDAY, 
SEPTEMBER, 10, 1959 


The hog market at Minneapolis continues 
to hover around 613 or $14. That's for 100 
pounds of pork on the hoof, alive and kick- 
ing. Now just to refresh your memories, 
that much pork, just one short year ago, was 
worth between 621 and $22. You can do 
your reckoning with a stub of a pencil on a 
scrap of wrapping paper like so many of us 
do, or with a fancy calculating machine like 
a big-time statisticlan but either way you 
come up with a difference of about $8 a 100 
pounds. That's how much less farmers get 
for 100 pounds of pork that has cost them 
just as much—or more—to raise. Percent- 
agewise, it’s a price cut of about 40 percent 
in 1 year. 

That’s hard on farmers. The old excuse 
that farm prices Just naturally act that way 
is worth about as much as a foam rubber 
check. 

But hogs are just a symbol of the basic 
weakness in the whole farm pricing system. 
Except for those few crops that still are fa- 
vored with a Federal price support farm 
products are sold at auction. It's a buyer's 
market. Costs of production, return on in- 
vestment, payment for labor and manage- 
ment on the farm don't scem to enter into 
the picture at all the way they do in the 
price-fixing mechanisms used by all other 
American businesses. 

You've all heard or read the considered 
Opinions of so-called market experts who 
say: “Well, there's just too many hogs right 
now. Farmers overproduced. They've got 
to expect cheap hogs until the market is 
flushed out.” 

But compare that to the situation in the 
auto market. The business magazines tell 
us that there are almost-1 million surplus 
1959 models sitting around with 1960 models 
already rolling off the production lines. 
Certainly around the cities there are dozens 
of vacant lots filled hub to hub with unsold 
1959's, But can you buy them for 60 cents 
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on the dollar? No, sir. You can’t. The 
price tag is right there in the window. So 
much for the factory, so much for the dealer, 
so much for transportation, heater, turn 
lights, radio, and so forth. You might wran- 
gle a small discount out of the dealer, but 
that’s the best you can do. 

Farmers might like to price their products 
that way, too, but it is physically impossible 
with more than 4 million producers scattered 
all over the Nation. So they long ago ap- 
pealed to Washington for Federal help in 
stabilizing farm markets, They got that 
help, beginning about a quarter of a century 
ago, but in return they had to agree to ac- 
cept at least limited control over production, 
which they did. In recent years help has 
been very limited and parceled out only with 
great reluctance, There's a dragging of feet 
now in top US. Department of Agriculture 
offices. over action to bolster hog prices. 
Washington sources say USDA might step in 
and buy some pork products from processors 
if prices skid to $12, But critics say that 
wouldn't be much help, because so little 
trickles back through the marketing chan- 
nels to farmers. 

Most farm-State Congressmen look with 
more favor on a plan that would pay a pre- 
mium for lightweight hogs. For the same 
amount of money the premium plan would 
do twice as much good at the farm level. 
they say. The Secretary of Agriculture al- 
ready has the authority to put this premium 
plan into operation, But has he the will to 
do so? The answer to that question could 
mean millions of dollars more or less to 
farmers who raise hogs. 


* 


< Tom Burke 


EXTENSION. OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN F. KENNEDY 


OF MASSACHUSETTS È 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there be in- 
cluded in the Appendix to the RecorD a 
brief statement about Tom Burke, who 
so many of us knew and respected. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Tom BOURKE 

All of us who knew and worked with Tom 
Burke loved him for his sincerity, and we 
were deeply moved by his death on Sep- 
tember 12, 1959. 

In 1935, he was a skilled workman in 3 
Toledo factory who joined with and led 
other workers to form a unit of the Uni 
Automobile Workers Union, Although he 
subsequently attained high political office 
he never lost his interest in his fellow 
workers. He was elected to the Toledo City 
Council and then to the 81st Congress where 
he served with ability and devotion to his 
ideals, He brought to the House Labor 
Committee firsthand knowledge of the 
struggle of American workmen to buld 
democratic unions. This personal experi- 
ence in the labor movement and deep con- 
cern for improvement of the American edu- 
cation system, coupled with his nat 
candor and judgment, made his advice ex- 
tremely uscful to the Congress. 

In recent years, as legislative representa- 
tive of the CIO and of his own United Aut? 
Workers Union, Tom continued to fight for 

- social legislation and to defend with 
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dignity the rights and institutions of 
American working men and women. 

Tom Burke had a distinguished career of 
public service. I know we are all richer for 
having known Tom and the country is better 
because of him. 


Addresses by His Eminence Francis 
Cardinal Spellman f 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


EON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, in 
my extension of remarks, I included a 
Powerful, appropriate, and timely ad- 
dress by His Eminence Francis Cardinal 
Spellman, Archbishop of New York, on 
September 13, 1959, in the auditorium 
of the U.S. Coast Guard Academy at 
New London, Conn: There is no person 
in the world who knows and’ under- 
stands the evil minds of the Kremlin 
and of Communists than does Cardinal 
Spellman. Each year, Cardinal Spell- 
man travels, at great sacrifice, to far 
corners of the world, wherever Ameri- 
cans in our Armed Forces are serving, to 
bring to them spiritual inspiration and 
guidance, and his ringing message of 
Americanism, without regard to race, 
Color, or creed. 

His address, and the other one in- 
Cluded in my remarks, that His Emi- 
nence made at the dedication of the 
Chapel at the U.S. Military Academy, 
West Point, N.Y., should be widely read. 

Cardinal Spellman speaks the thoughts 
of all Americans without regard to race, 
Color, or creed. He pointedly warns of 
the duplicity and hypocrisy of atheistic 
Communism, 

How true, when His Eminence said in 

U.S. Coast Guard Academy address: 

The Founding Fathers of our great country 
Were religious God-fcaring men and their 
aith in God and man gave birth to our 
country and to our traditions. Our Nation 
it an with sacrifices of religious men, and 

Brew strong in the blessings of our faith 
merited from God. If we depart from our 
Teligious beliefs, if we cast aside the moral 
Principles which are the pillars of our na- 
tional strength, then we are definitely and 
rapidly moving along the road to personal 
and national destruction, The faith of our 


fathers is stronger by far than any weapon of 
the enemy 


Cardi ' sses 
follow: nal Spellman's two addre 


T am grateful for the opportunity and 
Privilege of offering mass this morning in 
Tour beautiful memorial chapel dedicated 
Siar heroic men of the U.S, Const Guard 
t © in war and in peace, gave their lives 
Or their country. My message to you this 
rekon may be summarized In your own 
yen Slogan of your philosophy of service: 

Zu have to go out, but you don't have to 
oe back." In these significant, straight 
Spite. words is expressed a concept of duty 
=a sacrifice which has inspired your glori- 
kis, contributions to our beloved America 

de the days of Alexander Hamilton. 

The Const Guard ts one of the oldest or- 
BMiawons undir the juisúiction of the 
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Federal Government, and your achievements 
become more notable as the years press on. 
There is no need for me to speak to you of 
your noble traditions of service, your heroic 
dead, the important part you played in the 
major campaigns of recent wars, your con- 
stant and continuing sacrifices for the safety 
of our country. Whenever I pass along the 
shores of Long Island I think of a starless 
night a generation ago when a young man of 
the U.S. Coast Guard confronted enemies of 
our. country landing on a lonely beach. 
With the pounding surf and seagulls as his 
only witnesses, S2c, John Cornelius Cullen 
met the invaders as they tumbled from a 
rubber boat, bringing with them powerful 
exnjosives and detailed plans to wreck our 
military and industrial potential, 

We have come a long way since that night. 
Times have changed, the scene of battle has 
shifted, new and more fearsome weapons 
have been forged in the fires of hate and 
greed. Saboteurs now arrive on our shores 
in jet airliners rather than in rubber boats. 
They meet, not a lone member of the Coast 
Guard who immediately grasped the situa- 
tion, knew what to do about it, and did it— 
rather today some saboteurs are greeted 
with honors and civic receptions although 
their briefcases may bulge with propaganda 
more lethal than ae r ae 0 

elr is still sabotage, the e 
—— sal the: mind and the conscience of 

erica. 

2200 have to go out * * *" but no longer 
do you launch your ships on the beautiful 
ocean of God's creation; instead you must 
push slong the uncharted and murky chan- 
nels of native and imported propaganda, 
And the oceans of printer's ink are more dan- 
gerous to our national safety than ever were 
the perils of the salty seas. In this great, 
outstanding institution you have learned the 
normalcies and the vagaries of nature spread 
across the face of the ocean, But that is not 
enough. You must also learn the perver- 
sions and deceits of the human mind ex- 
pressed in the lies and distortions of Com- 
munist propaganda, viclous and fearsome 
and which can become fatal unless you recog- 
nize it for what it ts, even though the text 
may not be written on a Kremlin letterhead. 
You must discover it, you must contradict 
and counteract it wherever you find it. And 
to do this often requires skill and courage 
equal to the heroism demanded in facing 
blazing fire of euemy guns or enduring the 
fierce strength of reging hurricanes. The 
men who go down to the sea in ships have a 
specia) brand of bravery which has ever been 
the envy of the landlocked, and America 
prays today that you may have courage in 
abundance to bring her safely through the 
soul-searing storms of these fateful times. 

“you have to go out, but you don t have to 
come back.” These ancient words hawe rung 
in the minds and hearts of the men of the 
Coast Guard for many generations. They 
must have a deep and penetrating meaning 
to you, as in your turn you go out to meet 
the challenge of a war against insidious Com- 
munistic foes in a divided and confused 
America, For our national conscience has 


N turn to meet the enemy. But 
Tey wae! 15 ob real. The stakes are high, 
and unless you are alert and courageous you 
may well never cone Ha 1888 50 million 

icans may per w : 
sca not sive you my opinion. I present 
a fact which no amount of wishful thinking 
can alter—the 3 
nism is the most immediate an 
— — to America and her free way 
of life. Where lies proof of this? Attend to 
the sad litany of 22 once free, now captive 
countries—among them heroic Poland, Lith- 
uania, Latvia, Estonia, and Hungary; North 
Korea, North Vietnam, East Germany, Tibet, 
Czechoslovakia—and so across the map of the 
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world communism infiltrates and dominates, 
until at last Russia and America are face to 
face. 
Modern history is filled with the wreckage 
of nations whose leaders thought they could 
temporize with Communist promises and 
guarantees and still maintain their liberties. 
Today, they are the victims of the most mon- 
strous tyranny known to man, They ac- 
cepted Communists within their free govern- 
ments; they gave them the protection of 
their laws; they belleved them when they 
professed that they had no desire to over- 
throw the countries’ legitimate authorities 
and subjugate their peoples. The faith and 
good will of these once free nations toward 
Communists were rewarded with base treach- 
ery. And now freedom is but a memory, 
made more bitter by the knowledge that they 
themselves played key parts in its loss. 

We must remember that history ts the only 
record from which men can profit. By the 
record of the recent past—which is spread 


across the face of the earth for all to read 


comnrunism condemns Itself, for there it tells 


Its own sordid tales of hopes blighted, prom- 


ises broken, pledges violated, and 900 mil- 
lion peoples enslaved, What has been writ- 
ten is written, and all the waters of the 
earth's seas cannot wash it away. If we 
familiarize ourselves with that record we 
shall take a giant step toward safeguarding 
our dearly bought liberties, for it is better 
to be warned by memory than to be betrayed 
by hope. 3 

Communism is not an idea, it is not an 
ideal. It is a way of life, a way of Ufe totally 
opposed to the heritage of freedom which 
we have received from our fathers. A way 
of Ute opposed to every idea, to every ideal 
we hold sacred and for which millions of our 
brothers have shed their blood. Misinformed 
peoples, deceived by the variety of blueprints 
of peace offered by the Communists, have 
listened to the silken words of propaganda 
and have rushed madly to their doom. 

What is the Communist blueprint of con- 
quest proposed for America? One of its 
main objectives is to destroy our belief in 
the fundamentals of religion and morality. 
We need but to look about us to see how 
far we ourselves haye departed from the 
religious practices and the moral code of 
our fathers. For more than two generations 
the practice of religion has grown steadily 
weaker in our Nation's life. We are now 
reaping the harvest sown over the past 
decades, A dreadful harvest it is—terrible 
and terrifying crimes committed by juve- 
nile delinquents; a breakdown of morality in 
public life so that we now must have a code 
of ethics for public officials to remind them 


+ of what they should have learned earlier in 


life; the sale of tons of obscene literature 
to the young, a multimillion-dollar indus- 
try; and a datly menu of film and television 
depravities. Nor is it necessary to fish for 
further examples from out the dregs of our 
modern living. f 

Immorality is not communism, revolt 
from God is not communism but immorality 
and irreligion are the best climate for the 
growth of communism and when we drive 
God and His law from our lives we have 
struck a blow for the enemy. 
_ The Founding Fathers of our great coun- 
try were religious, God-fearing men and 
their faith in God and man gave birth to our 
country and to our traditions. Our Nation 
began with the sacrifices of religious men, 
and it grew strong in the blessings our faith 
merited from God. If we depart from our 
religious beliefs, if we cast aside the moral 
principles which are the pillars of our na- 
tional strength, then we are definitely and 
rapidly moving along the road to personal 
and national destruction. The faith of our 
fathers Is stronger by far than any weapon 
of the enemy. The teachings of our faith 
sre more appealing to the hearts of men 
than the deceits of propaganda. By the ex- 
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ample of our own lives, belleving in the 
fatherhood of God and living the brother- 
hood of man, we can save our own immortal 
souls and influence and help others to save 
their souls. This is America’s way of life, 
We are in possession of divine truth itself. 
What the Communist promises with a sneer 
to those whoni he would destroy, we already 
have in our religious heritage and tradition. 
Our precious heritage of our falth and our 
patriotism have been fortified by the sacri- 
fices of our forefathers. Shall we squander 
it, and in the squandering destroy ourselves? 

Cadets of the U.S. Coast Guard Academy 
you have the training, you have the tradi- 
tion, you haye the rough-hewn philosophy 
of sacrifice which will assure you victory for 
yourselves and your country. In this crucial 
hour we Americans must have the strength 
and the courage to maintain the noble vi- 
sion which has been given to us In the faith 
of our fathers, and we must pray that we 
shall not be false to its lights and inspira- 
tions. 

One of America’s proudest utterances pro- 
claims the glorious fact that we are “a na- 
tion under God.“ The quality of faith 
which inspired those sublime and meaning- 
ful words must be recaptured If we are to 
insure our own salvation and the survival of 
our free and wondrous land; for, in the last 
analysis it will be the faith of America 
which shall determine the fate of America— 
elther the faith of the Communists or the 
faith of our fathers. 

As earlier we shared our prayers, I now 
would like to share with you some thoughts 
on what we have done here this morning. 
The dedication of a building to the glory 
of God is an act of supreme importance. 
The intense, far-reaching spiritual effects of 
our actions are expressed by the church in 
these words, “This is truly an awesome 
place.” Truly we stand in awe of what we 
have done—the fruit of the heart and the 
hands of man will be forever the dwelling 
place of the living God. This chapel is the 
gate of Heaven, and the court of God. The 
Lord shall remain here with you; may you 
always stay close to Him. 

In a wider sense the entire Hudson Valley 
is for me an awesome place, rich in the 
beauties of nature, dwelling place of duty, 
stern daughter of the voice of God. To visit 
the valley of the Hudson is to make a pil- 
grimage to the shrine of duty consecrated 
by the sacrifices of religious and military 

« In this valley America grew strong, 

_in these highlands of the Hudson was she 

shielded from those Herod-like tyrants who 
would slay an infant nation. 

It is the good fortune of our country that 
you are privileged to spend your years of 
formation in this sanctuary dedicated to 
honor, duty and service of country. At the 
head of the valley you may see the raw 
courage of Nicholas Herkimer at Oriskany 
and the brilliance of Benedict Arnold at 
Saratoga, while to the south you may pon- 
der the unwavering leadership of Anthony 
Wayne at Stony Point. These great victories 
secured for our new nation the Hudson 
Valley correctly described as the key to a 
continent. 

We have come a long way since those 
days—Morgan's forced march from Phila- 
delphia to Saratoga could now be made in 
less than an hour, and Mad Anthony would 
be able to demolish the fortifications of 
Stony Point without leaving the sunshine of 
Florida. We have come a long way also in 
another direction. We have entered a new 
era which has been recently described as the 

age of the shrug." You are young men and 
in this new age you may well discover the 
answer to the questions asked by Patrick 
Henry: “Shall we gather strength by irreso- 
lution and inaction? Shall we acquire the 
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means of effectual resistance by lying su- 
pinely on our backs, and hugging the delu- 
sive phantom of hope, until our enemies 
shall have bound us hand and foot?“ Pray 
God that while there is yet time America 
may realize that you cannot shrug off the 
yoke of the conqueror be it forged in steel 
or in the base metal of propaganda. 

So far have we traveled along the wrong 
road that I feel it our duty as Americans to 
contrast the vice of Benedict Arnold and 
the virtue of Anthony Wayne, to speak of the 
strength and the weakness which have been 
witnessed by the sheer cliffs of West Point 
and the brooding rocks of Stony Point. 

If General Washington were asked in the 
summer of 1777 to name his outstanding 
Officers he would certainly have placed Bene- 
dict Arnold very near the top of the list. And 
the conduct of Arnold at Saratcga would 
haye justified his choice. Is there not the 
legend that even in the white heat of rage 
at Arnold's baso treachery it was sald that 
the leg of the traitor mangled at Saratoga 
would be buried with full military honors 
while the rest of him would be hanged? 

Saratoga. considered one of the decisive 
battles of world history, was the climax of 
Arnold’s career. A brilliant soldier, an 
acknowledged master of military science, 
Benedict Arnold is remembered chiefly for 
his treason, What happened to him—was it a 
desire for luxurious living, wounded pride, 
religious bigotry? Historians may argue and 
biographers may choose but this much is cer- 
tain—he gazed too long on the face of the 
enemy. He found {t comely. He saw there 
an escepe from the harsh realities of life. We 
too have gazed too long on the face of the 
enemy, and many of our fellow Americans see 


there a solution and an escape from fearsome - 


reality. Too many of us have gazed on the 
face of the enemy until they see there not the 
countless crushed bodies of freedom fighters 
of the world but only the seductive smile of 
the sinister master of Moscow. They have 
gazed on the face of the enemy too long and 
now they are deaf to all save the husky voice 
of the sorcerer, as glibly he speaks of peace- 
ful coexistence, competition in consumer 


goods. 

Benedict Arnold placed his personal prob- 
lems and his religious bigotry above duty to 
his country until finally he slipped down the 
dark waters of the Hudson to the sloop Vul- 
ture eventually to die in the slums of London. 
If Americans continue to place a high stand- 
ard of lying above duty to country then we 
too shall be picked up by today’s vulture and 
carried to suffering and death as have brave 
but unthinking men before us. 

In what seems to be long years ago I stood 
on these plains of West Point and upon the 
vigil of the Second World War spoke of the 
“Road to Victory.” Today I must speak of 
the “Road to War”—a war of the spirit, a war 
of ideas and ideals. 

The impregnable face of Stony Point is a 
constant reminder that unwavering leader- 
ship, complete devotion to duty, rigorous per- 
sonal discipline can topple any obstacle in 
the path of America. Within sight of these 
gray walls Anthony Wayne proved that the 
human spirit ls supreme to any and all mate- 
rial obstacles. There is no need to labor this 
point with you, cadets of the US. Military 
Academy. You have but to consider the 
monuments on every side to read again the 
list of vallant men who were here formed 
and grounded in the essentials of duty and 
leadership, To protect our beloved country 
they marched from here through the length 
and breadth of the world. 

Our enemies have learned to their sorrow 
that physical power and brute strength are 
but weak weapons when used to attack the 
spirit of America. Mighty bastions of op- 
pression around the world have toppled be- 
neath our blows as did Stony Point fall to 
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Anthony Wayne. And for the same reasons 
complete devotion to duty, unwavering 
leadership, rigorous personal discipline. 

The enemies of liberty bave learned their 
lesson well, and, for the moment at least, 
they hesitate to attack us with military 
power. Rather have they moved the attack 
to another level. They have unleached the 
full force of bestia] fury against the moral 
and religious fiber of America. Duty, leader- 
ship, discipline shall once again, under God, 
bring us victory despite the narcotic of con- 
sumer competition, and peaceful coexistence 
so skillfully administered that we do not 
realize that Maison with the assassin can 
end only in the death of the victim. 

The grim fact of today's world is this: 
America is under spiritual siege and her 
defenses are crumbling. Your warfare is 
not yet against flesh and blood because the 
destruction of our spiritual heritage is not 
yet complete. The rugged uncompromising 
morality of our fathers has yielded to the 
simple question, “What's in it for me?“ Is 
this not the same question Benedict Arnold 
asked himself when he first considered his 
acts of treason? And is not his answer 
echoed in the hearts and actions of many 
Americans today? Is it too much to say 
that the swelling tide of loose living and 
personal immorality is also a form of trea- 
son? Although it is a treason of pleasure 
and selfishness committed by foolish and 
thoughtless men, still it weakens our na- 
tional fiber and draws us closer to de- 
struction. The treason of Arnold was a 
deliberate, malicious act calculated to de- 
stroy his country. But we will be just as 
dead, and our country will suffer, be our be- 
trayal stupid or contrived. 

The litany of our national transgressions 
of the moral law is a sordid tale—betrayal of 
the common good for personal gain, destruc- 
tion of the home for personal pleasure, dis- 
honesty in public office for personal profit 
and so on down the miserable categories of 
depravity. Slowly but surely the Individual 
and his pleasures are becoming the norm 
of morality and the object of every judg- 
ment. 

Can a nation be stronger than the sum 
total of her citizens? If there be no disci- 
pline in our personal lives how can we ex- 
pect to find sacrifice in our national life? 
To be profligate in our personal lives is truly 
treason because it aids the enemy to exe- 
cute his blueprint for Communist domina- 
tion. The flame of religious fervor which 
burned so brightly in the days of our fa- 
thers has sunk so low that we see no wrong 
in attempting to join forces with men who 
burn churches, destroy temples, and murder 
those who bless the name of God. We are 
now reaping the bitter harvest of genera- 
tions of religious apathy and Indifference. 
Because we haye abandoned God we have no 
firm foundation for moral Judgment. Is it 
an exaggeration to say that this is giving 
aid and comfort to the enemy? The sad 
course of modern history shows quite clear- 
ly that-it is a Communist tactic to crush 
religion and destroy morality. Sometimes 
it is done by force of arms, sometimes by 
the sheer weight of words. In either case 
the result is the same, with liberty lost and 
the nation destroyed. Study the case of 
any Soviet-enslaved nation and there you 
will find Communist propaganda first ap- 
pealing to the selfish desires of the weak, 
and later Communists tanks crushing them 
in the streets of their own cities before they 
could taste the fruits of their sins. 

The same general plan of conquest is in 
motion in our own land today and so suc- 
cessfully has it been carried out that many 
Americans are beginning to feel that rather 
than endanger our standard of living we 
should take another look at the possibility 
of cooperating with the enemy. Wise men 
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learn from history, but, in spite of the 
abundant evidence of the desire of Russia 
to engulf the world, in spite of the fact the 
Russia under communism has reached our 
own shores in her march to world power, 
we Americans have failed to learn our les- 
son from those once free now captive na- 
tions who have made the same mistake be- 
fore us. 

It Is vital to the safety of America that 
you cadets of West Point realize that your 
contribution to our national welfare is not 
limited to the field of battle. You must be 
convinced that you are engaged in a war of 
ideals. Share this conviction with others. 
Help to restore to our national] life those 
Precious concepts of duty, leadership, and 
Sacrifice for the glory of America. When 
you leave this citadel of duty and honor 
take with you your conviction that the code 
is bigger than any one man or personal 
friendship. And I pray that* your devotion 
to the principles of justice and truth be 
always as deep rooted and real as it is to- 
day; for then will your sacrifices for good- 
Ness and truth be rewarded by the strength 
and security of your beloved country in this 
World, and your own salvation with God. 


Radio Program Entitled “Today in 
Congress” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN SPARKMAN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, 
throughout this 1st session of the 86th 
Congress we who are privileged to serve 
in this body have had a unique service 
rendered us and I feel some recognition 
Should be given it. I refer to Joseph Me- 
Caffrey’s nightly radio program, “Today 
in Congress,” in which Mr. McCaffrey 
Summarized the day’s developments here 
on Capitol Hill and informed us of the 
Program scheduled for the following day. 

What made this program unique is 
the fact that it is the only one of its kind 
on the air, a sort of Congressional Rec- 


ord of the Air, devoted exclusively to the 


Workings of Congress and all, the other 
teresting events which take place here 
on the Hill, 

Mr. McCaffrey has spent 12 years 
Covering Capitol Hill and knows inti- 
Mately the workings of Congress. From 

experience and his knowledge of the 
Mr. McCaffrey is able to capture and 
Press into his. program lively and 
ter esting comprehensive reports of the 
Gay s doings, 
= “Today in Congress" is sponsored each 
ession by the Independent Airlines As- 
tation as part of its public service ac- 
vities, 


the know that I do not speak first for 
88 of us immediately concerned, but 
Ce: those who work in and around the 
Ditol. and those in other Federal de- 
ents whose jobs require them to 

keep an ear turned to congressional hap- 
Ban when I say that this program 
— been most helpful and that we are 
ebted to the Independent Airlines As- 

tion for making it possible. 
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The Airlines and Logistics 
EXTENSION OF REMARES 


oF 


HON. JORN JARMAN 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. JARMAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, I wish to submit an 
editorial which appeared in the New 
York Times entitled “The Airlines and 
Logistics.“ 

During this session of Congress, the 
question of the Military Air Transport 
Service and its increasing competition 
with the civilian air carriers has received 
much attention and has often been a 
subject for discussion in both Houses. 
In keeping with my feeling, and that of 
many of my colleagues, that MATS 
should be kept out of the airline business 
and restricted to military functions, I 
wish to call attention to this editorial. 

The editorial follows: 

8 THE AIRLINES AND LOGISTICS 

The country has two merchant marine 
fleets—the ships of the sea and the great 
carriers of the air. In both of these fields 
of commercial transport it is generally felt 
that pressure must be maintained on Gov- 
ernment, to prevent the encroachment of 
federally operated 3 t systems on the 

main of private endeavor. 

T oth a feel that military’ establish- 
ments could and should do more airal 

1 and passengers pri- 
ae NT, 9 the Armed Forces 
are, on both counts, good customers of the 
air and sea fleets. They recognize, as mili- 
tary authorities have repeatedly made clear, 
that ships are priceless auxiliaries of the 
Navy in time of emergency and that private 
air Hovis are EN paronan ROLY CF Pho ey 

l c pi e. 
„ in the session that just 
ended, to bolster private air enterprise by 
forcing a reorientation of the Military Air 
Transport Service nearer to its basic defense 
mandate: readiness for swift airlift of mili- 
tary personnel and equipment overseas in 
the event of emergency. In Congress, in 
the Defense Department and elsewhere in 
the administration (everywhere, in fact, ex- 
cept in the Air Force itself) there was gen- 
eral agrement that MATS should turn over 
much of its routine worldwide airline op- 
erations to private lines and concentrate on 
its job. Yet, strangely, this was not ac- 
ished. 

a airlift arm has become the world's 
largest airline. Last year it carried 62 per- 
cent of all transatlantic cargo. The regu- 
lar U.S. carriers handled 17 percent. MATS 
carries 25 percent of all transatlantic pas- 
sengers. It has more than 400 aircraft and 
some 480 stewardesses. 

Senator A. 8. MIKE MOoNRONEY of Okla- 
home, who led the fighth to aid the airlines, 
warned that in 1960 more than 90 percent of 
the military passenger traffic scheduled by 
MATS will move on routes where scheduled 
airlines operate. He and others in the cam- 
paign asked two questions: Can MATS be 
a commercial-type airline and still be ready 
for emergency? Can military authorities ex- 
pect commercial lines to stand ready with 
adequate emergency fleets if Federal compe- 
tition continues to stifle private enterprise? 


ppears 
clearly to be “No.” A redirection of the big 
airline’s activities is an administrative mat- 
ter, not legislative: It ls a move that is long 
overdue. 
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HON. WILLIAM LANGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, recently 
there were two great tragedies at rail- 
road crossings, one at Mount Lake Park, 
Md., where seven children were killed 
and numerous children were injured, 
some of the critically, when a school 
bus was struck by a train at an unpro- 
tected grade crossing, and one at Waseca, 
Minn., where a mother and six children 
were killed when their automobile was 
struck by a train at another unprotected 
grade crossing. 

Mr. President, at one time there were 
warning gates and guards at grade cross- 
ings but they have been gradually dis- 
appearing from the scene resulting in 
tragedies such as the above. I intro- 
duced a bjll that would require all of the 
railroad companies of the United States 
to erect warning gates and post a guard 
at all grade crossings adjacent to the 
schools. By doing so, I think that we 
will avert tragedies such as the two 
great tragedies which happened so close 
together in the sister State of Maryland 
which borders us and the sister State of 
Minnesota which borders my State of 
North Dakota. 

Mr. President, there appeared an arti- 
cle in the Washington, D.C., Star entitled 
“School Buses Ply 27 Rail Crossings,” 
which gives a rundown on the places 
where public school buses daily trans- 
port children over 27 railroad crossings 
in the suburban areas of Maryland and 
Virginia. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this article be printed in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp at this point since 
it has a bearing on the bill I introduced. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: , 

School, Busts PLY 27 Ran. Crosstncs—Dris- 
TRIct OF COLUMBIA SUBURBAN AREAS TAKE 
STRICT SAFETY PRECAUTIONS 
Public school buses daily transport chil- 

dren over 27 railroad crossings in the subur- 

ban areas of Maryland and Virginia, a survey 
shows. 

Although most of the crossings are on sel- 
dom used spur lines, school transportation 
officials in each of the jurisdictions sur- 
rounding the District said yesterday strict 
precautions are observed to insure that 
buses cross the tracks safely. 

The survey was prompted by a school bus- 
train accident in Oakland, Md., on Septem- 
ber 10 which killed seven children. 

Last Wednesday a grand jury investigating 
the accident recommended that trains de- 
crease their speed during school hours, 
especially at crossings; flashing red lights 
to be installed on top of all school buses, and 
that school bus drivers be given periodic sur- 
prise checks. 

School officials in Fairfax County, Va., and 
Prince Georges County, Md., reported each 
area has 10 railroad crossings used by school 
buses. 

Montgomery County, Md., has four; Arling- 
ton County, Va., two, and the city of Alexan- 
dria, Va., one. 
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PRINCE GEORGES 


_Prince Georges County has about 200 
school buses which carry more than 26,000 
students dally. Between 1,000 and 2,000 are 
carried over 10 railroad crossings. 

If possible, buses are routed around rail- 
road crossings even if the route is lengthened 
by an extra mile or so, according to John 
Heim, director of school transportation. 

“If we avoided all crossings we'd add 4 or 5 
hours to some runs and we don't have 
enough buses to do that.“ he said. 

In Ardmore, bus drivers are told never to 
take a load across the Pennsylvania Rauroad 
tracks at Ardwick Road. However, they can 
use the crossing if the vehicle carries no 
children. 

When loaded, the bus uses the Wickfleld 
road bridge about 2 miles away. This bus 
serves the Landover Hills Elementary School. 

Buses use the Pennsylvania Rallroad cross- 
ing at Springfield-Hill Meade Road in Bowie, 
and a Seabrook crossing while serving Bowie 
Elementary, Glenridge Junior High, and 
Bladensburg Senior High. Both crossings 
have a watchman, Mr. Heim said, 

WATCHMAN ON DUTY 


A watchman also is stationed at the Penn- 
sylvania crossing at Glenn Dale Road, which 
is crossed by buses serving Lincoln Ele- 
mentary, Glenridge Junior High. Bladensburg 
Senlor High. and Fairmont Heights Junior- 
Senior High. 

The Baltimore & Ohio Railroad crossing at 
Calvert Road in College Park is guarded by 
& flashing-light signal and is used by buses 
serving College Park Elementary. 

Other B. & O. crossings are used at River- 
dale Road by buses serving Northwestern 
High School, and at Bladensburg Road by 
buses going to Bladensburg Senior High and 
schools for handicapped children at Calvert 
Homes and Mount Rainier. The two cross- 
ings have gates and flashing-light signals. 

The Pope's Creek spurline of the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad crosses four roads used by 
school buses servicing the southern part of 
the county. These unguarded crossings are 
at Mitchellville, Central Avenue, Upper 
Marlboro, and another road farther south. 

Buses using one or more of these four 
crossings carry children attending Mullikin, 
Tall Oaks, Brandywine, Orme, Holly Grove, 
and the Marlboro Elementary Schools, in ad- 
dition to Gwynn Park Junior High and Doug- 
lass and Frederick Sasscer Junior-Senlor 


FAIRFAX COUNTY 


In Fairfax County, 29 county School buses 
cross 10 railway tracks twice daily. 

William H. Ebhardt, supervisor of school 
transportation, sald bus drivers cross tracks 
only when necessary. 

Buses, he suid, are timed for the number 
of seconds It takes them to cross the railrond 
tracks. The average bus takes about 6 seconds 
to cross a double line of tracks, he sald. 

Mr. Ebhardt outlined this safety procedure: 

Each bus stops at the grade crossing so the 
driver can look both ways along the track. 
The youngster that serves as safety patrol- 
man, gets out and crosses the tracks, looking 
both ways. 

The patrolman then waves the driver 
across, Before starting up, the driver again 
looks both ways and then crosses In low gear, 
not changing gears until he ls across. 

Mr. Ebhardt said two school employees are 
on the road at all times checking for safety 
violations by bus drivers, 

County police and Southern Railway in- 
spectors also check on the drivers, he added. 

Seven school buses cross over three South- 
ern Railway grade crossings twice a day In 
Fairfax. Two of the crossings are at Burke 
and one at Clifton. 

There are seyen grade crossings on the 
single track Old Dominion line, which is 
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used infrequently, Mr. Ebhardt said. The 

crossings and the number of buses using 

them are: Vienna, five; Dunn Loring Road, 

two; Cadar Lane Road, three; Shreve Road, 

four; Route seven in Falls Church, one; 

Herndon, six; and Hunter Mill Road, one. 
All buses make the crossings twice daily. 

MONTGOMERY 


In Montgomery County, a decision to re- 
route school buses from two main line 
grade crossings was made several weeks ago 
by the school board's transportation direc- 
tor. Richard M. Ream. 

Mr, Ream said the two crossings “always 
worried me.” 

They were at Halpine and Randolph 
roads, the only locations where school buses 
crossed main railroad lines in the county. 
Baltimore & Ohio railroad crossings in the 
upper county—at Gaithersburg, Boyds, and 
Dickerson—are made through underpasses. 

At four spots in the county, school buses 
cross seldom-used spur lines where trains 
pass at a slow pace after a brakeman halts 
automobile traffic. 

The spur line crossings are on River Road, 
Dorset Avenue, Jones. Mill Road, and Con- 
necticut Avenue, 

ARLINGTON 


Both school officials and railroad spokes- 
men agree that railroad crossings in Arling- 
ton County do not present a problem, 

A school official sald school buses travel 
over two grade crossings, but that all of 
these inyolve freight lines over which slow- 
moving and infrequent trains pass. 

A Washington & Old Dominion Railroad 
spokesman said the railroad maintains 
about 11 miles of single-track right-of-way 
in the county. The rail Hne connects Alex- 
andria with the railroad terminus in Pur- 
cellville, Loudoun County. 

A spur line, or switchback, branches away 
from the main line and connects with Ross- 
lyn. In addition, the Pennsylyania Rail- 
road has a short spur line which crosses the 
14th Street Bridge to the Pentagon. The 
spur continues a short distance to Rosslyn. 

` ALEXANDRIA 

The only grade crossing used by school 
buses in Alexandria is where a sidetrack 
crosses Washington Street at Wilkes Street. 

Assistant Superintendent Raymond F. 
Sanger said three buses cross that track 
each schoolday. He added that a school 
guard always is on duty near that location 
and signals to the buses if a train is ap- 
proaching. He noted, however, that the 
track is used only a few times a week and 
that trains always travel at low speed, 

Mr. Sanger said one bus crosses the track 
daily en route to Lyles Crouch Elementary 
School. Two buses cross on their way to 
the Robert E. Lee Elementary School. 


Perversion Portrayed in Mail to Kids 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM H. AVERY 


‘OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. AVERY. The following is an ar- 
ticle by Bill Colvin, editor of the Man- 
hattan (Kans.) Mercury newspaper 
which, in my opinion, merits the close 
attention of all Members of Congress. 
It is a very excellent article on a sub- 
ject which is everybody's business. The 
article follows: 
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PERVERSION PORTRAYED IN Mam To Kins 
(By Bill Colvin) 

(Eprror’s Norx.— Much of what is written 
below will be found offensive by many read- 
ers, It ls shocking. But it was not written 
as a shock-treatment gimmick to get you to 
read. The article is the result of an expe- 
rience in Washington that we believe should 
be conveyed as clearly and candidly as pos- 
sible to every parent in every community. 
If some good is accomplished, we will run 
the risk of offending.) 

Wasninatron.—How would you like to have 
your teenage son or daughter take a “cdr- 
respondence course“ in sexual perversion? 

I realize this is a shocking and revolting 
statement. But unless sufficient numbers 
of parents are shocked and revolted—mainly 
through the family newspapers of the 
country, such as the Mercury, where ordi- 
narlly such subjects are taboo—the chances 
get better every day that teenagers in Man- 
hattan are going to be tempted to be en- 
rollees in the “courses” I have mentioned. 

Like me, you probably have scoffed at, or 
at least minimized, the seriousness of the 
obscene mail problem. But I have changed 
my mind after seeing a display of this filth, 
pornography, and perversion that has been 
taken from the U.S. mails. It is kept under 
lock and key in a room across the hall from 
the office of Postmaster General Arthur 
Summerfield in Washington. 

The display in itself was enough to cause 
the concern I hope to pass along to you. 
My concern was heightened by the conviction 
with which the Postmaster General is at- 
tacking this problem, for it was Summer- 
field who personally escorted me into this 
actual “chamber of horrors.” 

Have I been too strong in my opening 
statement of this story? I honestly don't 
think so after the nauseating experience of 
seeing what the Nation's filth mongers—to 
use-a charitable description—are mailing to 
increasing numbers of our youths. 

It may surprise you to know this is a half- 
billion-dollar-a-year enterprise. 

It Is so lucrative—and becoming more and 
more so—that there is strong suspicion on 
the part of responsible authorities, includ- 
ing Postmaster General Summerfield and 
FBI Chief J. Edgar Hoover, that the field is 
being eyed seriously by the organized un- 
derworld. The Post Office Department is 
certain that the racketeers already have 
made a start in it in certain cities—along 
with their dope, prostitution, and other dirty 
money schemes. 

At the outset let me make it abundantly 
clear that what we are concerned with is 
not censorship. This is clearly objectionable 
and immoral, obscene material going through 
the mails into fertile fields—children’s 
hands, eyes, and minds. (Unfortunately, the 
censorship case of “Lady Chatterley’s Lover“ 
has arisen in the midst of the obacene mail 
campaign and has confused the real issue 
somewhat.) 

This ls not art, although there are some 
borderline materials that have been declared 
art by the courts. The bulk of this junk 
is not art by any stretch of the Imagination. 

The so-called art studies or art poses mail- 
ings, whether they are actually art or not 
by interpretation or legal ruling, are not 
the chief worry causers to the Post Office 
Department. Postmaster General Summer- 
field stresses, however that these works of art 
are the tensers or the starters. In à less 
serious way perhaps, they can be likened to 
eventual addiction to dope after being in- 
troduced to marihuana. As such they too 
have become targets of the Department and 
some local groups. 

Gradually youngsters all over the Nation 
have become somewhat calloused to the art 
poses. What once was a thrill to kids a gon- 
eration ago is now old stuf, thanks to % 
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multitude of es on practically every 
Newsstand that leave little or nothing to 
the imagination. But they still serve to 
tease—and, better yet, they provide the mall- 
ing lists for the plainly obscene and the 
Perverted poses and writings. 

And over the course of the years the filth- 
mongers’ ques have improved. Only 
a few of the photographs are of dilapidated 
Old bags, Relatively young women who 
Might pass for coeds model for these per- 
verted photos that defy description in most 
orat conversation, let alone writing. 

A young girl or boy with no sex educa- 
tion gets ahold of a set of these," Summer- 
field cays. “He or she sees a normal appear- 
ing, attractive person photographed in an 
unnatural act. Not knowing what is nor- 
mal the natural inclination is for them to 
&ccept this as the normal way to have rela- 
tions: A potential pervert has been 
created.” 

(Summerfield, in an aside, calls attention 

the attractive girl who has posed for a 
Series of these acts of perversion. She is a 
schoolteacher, the postoflice inspectors have 
found out, in a small southern town. She 
handsomely adds to her substandard pay as 
& teacher by making periodic weekend trips 
to New York to pose for these photographs.) 

No, this Is not the stuff you and I sneaked 

to our rooms or gawked at in the alley be- 

@ the high school when we were kids. 
teen is mainline material kids are being 

Pted with—through the mails—by a 
Yastiy better organized bunch of filth mon- 
Bers than they were 20 or 25 years azo. 

Quite aside from the warped sexual morals 
15 trash breeds it has been found there is a 
. and direct relationship between the 
rate of this mall to the juvenile crime 


5 — Federal authorities are convinced that 
tent agitated by the photographs, 
pat ture, gimmicks, and movies set forth 
a sex sashay—meny times with what are 
d intentions in their own minds. 
aT ed and frustrated when they meet re- 
tance, their arouzed and distorted minds 
fa to violence. The result: the sex maim- 
es and sex murders that ar2 becoming 
frequent headline pieces in the papers. 
4 mines was planted in‘all probability, by 
Kee ed piece of obscenity. 
“art ep in mind I am not talking about the 
Phora kind of stuff but about indescribable 
mainiy ARES and even moving pictures, 
acts. y featuring perversion and unnatural 


went men renders have been to stags 
will those movies have been shown. But 1 
callow enge any normal man—even as 
ie ed as newrmen frequently get to be 
exhibit. two flims I saw in the postoffice 
vious and not be shocked beyond any pre- 
by th experience, ‘These two particular films, 
They wars’ had been sent through the mails. 
in Texas, being sold by a 16-year-old boy 
bern nder. however, that the first ap- 
Made tone inroads, the conditioning, -was 
girly Se Sts so-called art studies and the 
any 8 anyone can buy on almost 
t Ad does this obscene material come 
tora hay € Postmaster Goneral’s Investiga- 
1 é established New York, Chicago, and 
‘Beles as the chief points of origination. 

home are malled everywhere and no 
By is off-limits to these filth peddlers. 
Class 1 eat f first-class mall because that 
What's 5 0 subject to postal inspection. 
Se soe oe obscene materini market has 
Class fin table they can afford the first- 
maa weeds and thousands cf copies can be 
Traction cf One photographic negative at a 
ax} Cf à cent each, Rerding material 
and chexpiy reproduced by modern 
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methods. The movies are generally foreign 
imports. ‘They too are mass copied. Per- 
yersion is the keynote here too. 

There is even evidence that enterprising 
youngsters themselves find the filth market 
profitable. In one particularly nauseating 
display of drawings depicting unnatural acts 
there was a group of copies drawn by an 
artistically inclined teenager. He was cut- 
ting out the middleman by doing his own 
art work and offering them for sale. 

Iadmit that my previous conclusion about 
Postmaster General Summerfleid's attitude 
was that maybe he just hadn't been exposed 
to the facts of life or that he is overempha- 
sizing the problem. My conclusion is now 
that I hadn't been expoted enough myself to 
the facts of this situation. 

In the first place the Postmaster General 
is bound by Federal statute to ban from the 
malis any obscene material. This stuff that 
is going to teenagers by the ton—17 mail bags 
full picked up Ín jüst one haul in New York— 
is clearty and undeniably obscene, Thus 
Summerfield is only doing what he is di- 
rected to do. But better than that he is 
reacting in a way that more Americans 
should: He is righteously indignant and 
proverly £0. 

Clearly Summorfield Intends doing some- 
thing about the situation that Ceserves 
stronger language than “disturbing.” 

Rightly, we belicve, after this first-hand ex- 
perience, the Postmaster General feels one 
of the starting places is the nowrstands where 
the “marihuana” material ts easily purchasod 
by youngsters. 5 

Tho second avenue cf action Is for parents 
cf youngsters receiving obscene mall to take 
it to their local postmasters. They in turn 
will turn it over to the inspection depart- 
ment of the Post OMce Department for pos- 
gible prosecution, 

Thanks largely to Summerflzid the Federal 
law hes new been changed permitting prose- 
cution at the point of receipt, Formerly the 
cffenders could orly ba tried at the point of 
mailing. Obviously it would be difficult to 
take witnesses from Kancas to New York or 
Los Anzeles and as long as the law stayed 
that way convictions were few and far be- 
tween. Recently, however, the first convic- 
tion was rendered under the new law. Two 
culprits were presecuted in Idaho and given 
10-year sentences. : 

Malling lists? They are easy to come by. 
Purveyors of perversion frequently buy school 
yearbooks as their source. Teaser ade send 
just 19 cents for a water gun“ —furnish a 
wealth of names for these folk. 

I want to stress once again that I am not 
easily shocked. I don't think the Post- 
master General is either. He appears to me 
to be a man who has been around the block, 
as they say But I can easily understand 
now what he is talking about when he rises 
up age inst obscene mail. I think he has 
tackled something that Is inherently more 
dangerous to the national welfare than the 
objects of a good many other crusades that 
szem more justifiable to the public. 

WHAT TODO? TWO ACTIONS LOCALLY 


A two-pronged attack 1s the appreach rec- 
ommended by Postmaster General Summer- 
field for combating the inroads of obscene 
mall and literature. 

Success is almost entirely dependent on 
action from the local level. 

One is for parents to take objectionable 
material that comes to their house in the 
mall to the local postmaster. He, in turn, 
will forward it to the inspector Gencral’s 
office in Washington for possible prosecu- 
tion. It is necessary to get conviction after 
conviction to halt the volume of this mate- 
rial that is going through the mail. 

The second is to rid local newsstands of 
objectionable material. Here moral cnd cco- 
nomic prersure la the key weepon. 


Since the courts generally hold in favor of 
these magazines—the teasers for the more 
obscene material through the mail—the Post 
Office Department is powerless to ban most 
of it from the mails. But local pressures 
are and can be effective. Organizations like 
the parent-teacher associations, ministerial 
alliances, patriotic organizations such as the 
American Legion, and women’s groups all can 
have important, dynamic, and telling parts 
in this off-the-newsstand phase that is a 
major blow against obscenity in the mails, 
It boils down to refusing to trade with stores 
with this filth on their newsstands. 

Indianapolis, Ind., for example, has been 
signally effective. In a campaign spear- 
headed by the Governor of that State several 
of the above-named organizations went to 
work assisted by local authorities, They 
were also aided statewide by the magazine 
distributors association, The publishers and 
distributors of the “clean” magazines are 
finding the economic inroads of the “art” 
publications are scrious. So they have 
helped. > 

Today in Indianapolis and several cther 
Indiana cities it Is virtually impossible to buy 
72 of the worst offender magazines. And 
among these are scme pretty popular and 
well-known publications that have strayed 
105 far over the borders of decency and mor- 

y: 

It would be interesting to see what could 
be accomplished in Kansss and its communi- 
ties. This State has not been the target of 
obscene literature that more populated ones 
have been up to now. But unless action is 
forthcoming it seems inevitable that the 
same sickening experience of others awaits 
us. 
As Postmaster General Summerfield sum- 
marizes: : 

Don't be mistaken. This is not censorship, 
It is not “book burning.” Not just a bogey- 
man scare dreamed up by some do-gooders, 
This is stomping out an evil that can touch 
everyone's home. ~ 


Tke Hellenic University of America 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 
HON. WILLIAM LANGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, recently 
a group of prominent Americans of Greek 
extraction led by Judge John C. Pappas, 
Ambassedor Thomas A. Pappas, Mr, 
Spyros P. Skouras, and others inaugu- 
rated plans for the Hellenic University of 
America, a nonsectarian institution for 
the enrollment of all students regardless 
of faith, nationality, race, or creed, His- 
tory has recorded ancient Greece’s many 
contributions to civilization and they are 
too many to restate here. However, it is 
most significant that Americans of the 
Greek heritage will give to America an 
educational institution at a time when 
colleges and universities are full to the 
brim and prospects of future enrollment 
for many of our youth in this country 
will become more and more difficult be- 
cause of the overcrowded conditions in 
our Nation's colleges. 

To assure the success of the Hellenic 
University, His Eminence, Archbishop 
Iakovos, primaie of the Gresa Ciihsicx 
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Church in the Americas, is the honorary 
chairman of the project and the full sup- 
port of the many Orthodox Churches’ 
clergy and laymen leaders will be given to 
the project. Iam also informed that the 
leaders of the many Greek-American 
organizations, such as, George Loucas of 
AHEPA, Phillip Williams of GAPA, 
Demetrios Tsintolas of Pan-Arcadians, 
Speros Boudoures of GOYA, Andrew 
Fasseas of Pan-Laconians, Charles Kot- 
silibas Davis of Pan-Eleians, and the 
leaders of Philoptohos, Epirotians, Pan- 
Rhodians, Macedonians, Pan-Messini- 
ans, Levcadians, Fanarion, Cretans, Pan- 
Cypriots, Naxios, Voice of Greek Ortho- 
doxy, and Daughters of Penelope have 
expressed their approval and desire to 
aid such a worthy National Institution 
for education of the youth. 

To best illustrate the great need for 
such a college of learning and the great 
effort needed to fulfill this dream for a 
Hellenic University, I ask unanimous 
consent to include as a part of these re- 
marks an address by Judge John C. Pap- 
pas at the Supreme Convention of 
AHEPA in Los Angeles in excerpt form, a 
letter to Judge Pappas from P. Tsoum- 
pris, supreme counselor of GAPA and 
past supreme president of Pan-Arcadi- 
ans, an editorial from the Boston Trav- 
eler, and an article by Richard Jacobson 
in the Boston Traveler. 

Mr. President, I wish the sponsors of 
the Hellenic University great success be- 
cause it will bring to our Nation another 
university at a time when there is the 
great need. The success of this program 
will require the best efforts of all, and I 
am sure that the foundations and those 
who are in a position to do so will lend a 
helping hand to the Americans of Greek 
descent who will make a noble contribu- 
tion to America in the form of the Hel- 
lenic University. 

There being no objection, the address, 
letter, editorial, and article were ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

I am speaking, of course, of. the eventual 
establishment of the Hellenic University of 
America—using the existing facilities of the 
Holy Cross Greek Orthodox Theological 
School in Brookline, Mass., as the nucleus, 

The provocative plan for the eventual es- 
tablishment of our own university has been 
approved by the board of trustees of our 
theological school, and I am delighted to 
tell you that work started some time ago on 
the very first of the new buildings at the 
seminary, and that I am hopeful by the time 
I return to Boston the new building will be 
completed. Thus, the actual physical work 
on our own Hellenic-sponsored university 
has begun, and step No. 1 practically com- 
pleted. 

The board of trustees of our seminary has 
also unanimously voted to accept the crea- 
tion of the charitable vehicle through which 
funds will be accepted for the eventual estab- 
lishment of our university. 

The charitable corporation through which 
the archdiocese will accept funds will be 
known as the Friends of the Proposed Hel- 
lenic University of America. 

Without going into detalls let me read to 
you the corporate purposes and powers from 
the bylaws: 

“To foster the charitable, educational, and 
eleemosynary purposes of the Greek arch- 
mors paisa forthe eee stern 

S ex - 
ing the physical facilities and 3 
program of the theological school of the 
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archdiocese in Brookline, Mass., enlarging the 
religious instruction of the said 
archdiocese, providing for the eventual estab- 
lishment of a nonsectarian university with 
the theological school as a nucleus in said 
Brookline, Mass., to bé known as the Hel- 
lenic University of America, provide finan- 
cial ald to the patriarchate, and for such 
other educational and religious objectives as 
the sald archdlocese may determine.” 

Thus, step No. 2—the medium through 
which we can accept funds—has been accom- 
plished by the board. 

Step No. 3—the acquisition of more real 
property contiguous with our present prop- 
erty—has also been accomplished. I am de- 
lighted to tell you that the theological school 
has just purchased 25 acres of land adjoining 
its property, thus providing the land re- 
quirements for the eventual establishment 
of our university. You will be happy to 
know that the theological school now owns 
approximately 60 acres of desirable land 
which is more than sufficient space for the 
university we envision. 

With the unanimous aproval and finaliza- 
tion of these three steps—the adoption of 
the plan to establish the Hellenic University 
of America, the approval of the establish- 
ment of the Friends of the Proposed Hellenic 
University of America, as a means of rais- 
ing funds, the acquiring of more real prop- 
erty—the board of trustees has been alert, 
astute, and farsighted. They should be com- 
mended for thelr wisdom. 

The concept of the eventual establish- 
ment of the Hellenic University of America is 
a provocative plan, and goes hand in hand 
with the ascending dignity of our people 
in this country. 

His Eminence Archbishop Iakovos and 
America’s leading Greek-American indus- 
trialist, Spyros Skouras, are cochairmen of 
the fund-raising activities for the proposed 
university, 

I need not tell you how fortunate the 
Greek community in America is to have two 
such distinguished men of vision and end- 
less energy to provide us with their leader- 
ship. 

* * . . . 

But, only last month in New York at a 
meeting with his Eminence and with Greek- 
American lay leaders, Mr. Skouras had this 
to say relative to the university: 

“There is still a considerable number of us 
who emigrated here. But the Greck inl- 
migrant is no more, We have now the 
American of Greek extraction. He is an 
integral part of the American community. 
He is now a citizen of substance and moral 
stature. Up to now, he has been con- 
solidating his position, contributing to 
American life as a whole by his industry. 
by his eagerness to work and to learn, by 
his example as a law-abiding citizen, by 
serving his adopted country faithfully in 
peace and war, 

“But now he wants to give more—he is in 
a position to give more. And he looks 
around. He wants to be identified with 
America, to leave a lasting monument to 
this great country of ours, to give some- 
thing of greater, more lasting value. 

“One of the great needs of America today 
is schools, With our rapidly expanding pop- 
ulation, this is of paramount importance. 

“Everywhere the cry is for more and more 
schools. Young people have difficulty in 
entering college, There are not enough to 
fill the demand. Other minorities have con- 
tributed toward that need. So will the 
American of Greek extraction. 

“Let us give America another great insti- 
tution of learning, equal to our existing 
great and world famous universities A 
university where any American of any ethnic 
background will be proud to send his sons, 
a university toward the establishment of 
Kaien any American will be willing to con- 
tribute, 
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“Such a university then will be the con- 
tribution of the American of Greek extrac- 
tion to American life and culture, And such 
a university must have also a school of theo- 
logical studies. This will fill the need for 
the higher, more rounded preparation of any 
theological student, but especially those of 
the Greek Orthodox falth.” 

If a man of Mr. Skouras’ stature can find 
the time to analyze the situation as just 
described, surely we lesser lights can find 
the time to dedicate ourselves to this concept 
of a university sponsored by Greek-Ameri- 
cans, 

Although I spoke about the Greek spirit, 
the university itself will be nonsectarian; 
and to its hallis of learning will be welcomed 
boys of all faiths. 

As Mr. Skouras indicated, the Greek com- 
munity in America will be rendering a great 
service to its adopted land by providing a 
much needed institution of higher learning. 

According to all available statistics, the 

need for additional reputable colleges ts fast 
becoming critical. Five years from now the 
need will be acute. All colleges with good 
standards are crowded, and admission to 
colleges of high standing is extremely dif- 
cult. 
The establishment of a Greex-sponsored 
university in New England secms to me to be 
particularly appropriate because it was to 
New England shores that first came those 
seeking freedom, and it was in New Eng- 
land that the first colleges were established. 
-I have talked with many persons asso- 
ciated with colleges and universities and 
they are thrilled with the decision of the 
seminary board to establish our university. 
They think it is a wonderful idea, 

When His Eminence Archbishop Inkovos 
came to Boston last spring to break ground 
for the first of our univers{ty bulidings, we 
together visited His Eminence Richard 
Cardinal Cushing, popular Roman Catholic 
archbiship of Boston. Cardinal Cushing 
was delighted to learn of our decision and 
sald it was about time we did sponsor our 
own university. He said he would person- 
ally endorse it and would make a financial 
contribution toward ita success as soon as 
the drive is commenced, 


[From the Boston Traveler, Sept. 2, 1959] 
ATHENS IN AMERICA 


For a long time Boston has taken pride 
in the artistic and intellectual assets that 
have made it known as the Athens of 
America. 

And now there's reason for more satisfac- 
tion, as that description takes on the shape 
of literal truth in plans for establishing the 
Nation's first Hellenic University in Jamaica 
Piain. 

The $100 million nonsectarian college, al- 
ready under construction by the Greek Or- 
thodox Theological Seminary, will add sub- 
stantially to Boston’s standing as a cultural 
and educational center. 

It comes at a fortunate time—in the 
midst of America’s pressing need for more 
colleges to accommodate a fast-growing stu- 
dent population, 

And in emphasizing the Greek heritage, a5 
it will, it will underscore the origins of 
democracy, to the benefit of all of us. 

As important as anything else, the new 
university will serve as a focus for the fine 
relationships that exist throughout the 
Greek community in America. 


From the Boston Traveler, Aug. 31, 1959] 
One HUNDRED MILLION DOLLAR UNIVERSITY 
PLANNED BY GREEK GROUP 
(By Richard Jacobson) 

The Greek Orthodox Theological Seminary 
has bought the adjacent 25-acre former 
Bacon estate in Jamaica Plain and will build 


on it America’s first Hellenic University. 
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/ ‘The seminary, which now occupies a 35- 
are site in Brookline and Jamaica Plain 
VIII be the nucleus of the proposed $100 mil- 
Hon educational institution. 

The university will be nonsectarlan and 
dedicated to inspire and continue the herit- 
age of Greek culture in America. - 

Although its cupport will come from 
Hellenes throughout the United States, 
Judge John C. Pappas, a moving force be- 
hind the development, emphasized that this 
“will be an educational institution which 
every American should and will support.“ 

The Bacon estate was purchased at auction 
in 1951 by the late Vincenzo Berletta,, of 
Roslindale, a contractor. The latter's widow 
sold the million-foot estate, located off 
Jamaica Pond, to Judge Pappas, acting for 
the seminary. : 

The purchase price was not disclosed, but 
it was belleved to be $200,000, 

Judge Pappas sald the Greek community 
in America felt that now was the time to 
Cstablish a university—a time when higher 

education of the American youth was so 
vitally needed. 
SAYS GREEK CULTURE HAS MADE UNITED STATES 
STRONG 


“Greek culture has contributed so much 
in the past to make America strong” he said, 
“that the Greek community felt this hexit- 
age should be encouraged and continued in 
Tull bloom in America and with American 


“Hellenes are aware that only in educa-_ 
tion can we stop the advance of communism 
and dictatorship in the world. The future 
Of Greck heritage lies in the inspiration we 
can give to our American youth and to those 
Benerations yet unborn. 

“Only a university we can call our own— 
yet which will also belong to all Americans— 
can nurture that inspiration. 

“This university—the first Hellenic Uni- 
versity of America—will be our endowment 
in culture.” 


WILL SET UP CHAPTERS THROUGHOUT UNITED 
STATES 


Pappas sald chapters to support the pro- 
university would be established 
throughout the United States as foster 
alumni groupa. 
"Spyros Skouras, of New York and Califor- 
» Prominont business industrialist, will 
lead the campaign for the $100 million,” Pap- 
Pas said: 
The first $250,000 bullding of the univer- 
Sity is under construction and will be dedi- 
cated shortly. 
It lles alongside the seminary, which is the 
Holy Cross Theological School. 
The first structure will contain a library, 
classrooms, and a gymnasium, 
The cost was underwritten by Judge Pap- 
Pas, his brother, former U.S. Ambassador 
Thomas A. Pappas, Angelos Cotsidas, and 
ore Tonna, all of New England. 
Pappas said Massachusetts was chosen as 
the site for the university because of the 
Presence here of other great religious and 
educational institutions, such as Boston Col- 
lege, Tufts, Boston University, and Harvard. 
He also cited, as an example of what an 
ethnic group could do, the amazing growth 
Of Brandeis University under the auspices of 
e Jewish people, 


“Iam a member of the board of trustees of 
dels," he said, “I have seen this educa- 
tional institution rise in 10 years into one of 
cas mightiest schools of higher learn- 
lug for all Americans.” 

Dear Jupce Pappas: * * * the Greek Or- 
thodox in this country extend their deepest 
a for the initiative that you have taken 
in espousing the project of a Hellenic Uni- 
Versity, This is a tremendous undertaking 
and one that will capture the spirit and the 
tion of the American people of Greck 
descent, as well as philathropists and edu- 

tors throughout the country. 


e 
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First, without a doubt the most tre- 
mendous effort ever performed by the Greek 
people in this country in fund raising was the 
Greek War Relief Drive, which brought to- 
gether on the national level, on the regional 
level, on the State level, and at the city level 
representatives of our many divergent 
groups; namely, businessmen, church leaders, 
and representatives of the two great national 
organizations, AHEPA and the Greek-Amer- 
ican Progressive Association (GAPA), and the 
numerous large Topica Someta such as the 
Pan- Arcadinn Federation, and the officers of 
the various churches and groups within a 
church community. There was hardly a 
group that was not represented on the Greek 
War Relief Committee. They did such a tre- 
mendous job in raising millions of dollars 
tosend to Greece. 

Since you and your brother ‘Tom and 
Spyros Skouras, among others, are the moti- 
vating forces behind this Hellenic University, 
and since all of you have been for so many 
years leaders in the Greek War Relief move- 
ment and are so well aquainted with the 
people in the regional, State, and local levels, 
I do believe that you should call upon these 
people again to aid you in your nationwide 
campaign to raise the $100 million that will 
be necessary to complete this magnificent 
project. It will require the intensified efforts 
of all groups to reach the million and a halt 
Greek-Americans in this country. 

Secondly, as president of the Volce of 
Greek Orthodoxy in America, several years 
ago I wrote the Ford Foundation and the 
Rockefeller Foundation after reading of their 
numerous bequests to colleges and asked 
them if their foundation could not also grant 
a sizable sum to_the theological seminary in 
Boston for its expansion program. Bishop 
Athenagoras also wrote similar letters. Ef- 
fort should be made by your committee to 
contact such foundations who do make sub- 
stantial contributions for such a purpose, 

Thirdly, there must be an intensified public 
information and education program in bring- 
ing vividly to our people the great need and 
significance of a Hellenic University. This 
can best be done through the Greek- 
American newspapers, who have thus far 
done a magnificent job in editorials and 
articles; through our Greek-American radio 
and television programs that are doing so 
much for the Greek-American community; 
through the Greek Orthodox Churches 
throughout the country by announcements 
from the pulpit by our reverend fathers and 
through the various church organization 
meetings; and through discussions in our 
national organizations, AHEPA and GAPA 
and Topica Someta and other Greek-Ameri- 
can service and civic groups. This method 
of informing and educating Greek-Americans ~ 
in the United States of the need of a Hellenic 
University can be conducted at very little 
cost and the benefits will be tremendous. 
You have already received the blessing of the 
AHEPA family with its pledge of $250,000. 
I know that both GAPA and the Pan-Arca- 
dian Federation in previous conventions have 
endorsed the project of a Hellenic or Greek 
Orthodox University and you can expect their 
full support. 


Address by Hon. William Hamilton, Post- 
master General of Canada 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. OLIN D. JOHNSTON 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
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to have printed in the Appendix of the 
Recorp an address by the Honorable 
William Hamilton, Postmaster General 
for Canada, at the 42d Annual Conven- 
tion of the Direct Mail Advertising As- 
sociation in Montreal, Quebec. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


It is a particular pleasure for me, on be- 
half of the Government and the people of 
Canada, to welcome your great convention 
to this country. Some of you will be visiting 
us for the first time, but I suspect that 
many—and perhaps the majority—are here 
on return visits, for between no countries in 
the world is there such an ebb and flow of 
people os between Canada and the United 
States. 

As a result, we understand each other 
rather well and, because we are good neigh- 
bors and good friends, we are able to engage 
in a certain amount of frank talk and dis- 
cussion of a sort which is not considered 
polite among more casual acquaintances, 
There has been a good deal of this in recent 
years and, while I think it has all been to 
the good, not all of it has been clearly under- 
stood and some false impressions have been 
created among some people. The most un- 
fortunate of these is that some sort of ani- 
mosity exists between our two nations in the 
economic sphere. This is completely false, ` 

It is not to be expected that Canada and 
the United States will constantly be in 
agreement on all important matters. In al- 
most everything save geographical limits and 
natural resources, our country Is but a frac- 
tion of the United States—in population, in 
industrial might, and in most other ways the 
massiveness-of our good neighbor to the 
south is incomparably beyond that of Can- 
ada. It has been history's experience that” 
when such a situation exists the smaller 
national unit falls often under the domina- 
tion of the larger and in many cases loses 
its identity completely. This we Canadians 
are determined will not happen to us, and in 
that determination we have the complete 
support of the United States. 

However, it is only natural that in many 
cases specific problems will arise where the 
interests of our two countries will not coln- 
cide and where Canadian interests must be 
protected by us. Whether it be the develop- 
ment of Canada’s natural resources, the 
growth of our industrial potential, the fur- 
therance of our cultural activities, or any- 
thing elee, when we in Canada follow a 
certain course of action our actions are dic- 
tated by the positive values of Canada’s inter- 
ests and not by negative feelings of animos- 
ity toward anyone and most particularly 
those who are our friends and with whom 
we have such a tremendous amount in 
common. 

The friendship of Canada and the United 
States and our unity of purpose is based 
on & common tradition, a respect for the 
Tights of man and an unswerving dedication 
to freedom, We share the basic belief that 
only undor free institutions, with govern- 
ment the servant and not the master, can 
the individual secure his life, his liberty and 
the pursuit of happiness. We are both 
determined to frame and follow policies 
which safeguard the lives and homes of our 
people, their peace of mind, their material 
well being, and above all other things, their 
ideals. 

Members of your association from all over, 
the United States and Canada are met here 
in common interest and as representatives of j 
a field of activity in which national bound- 
aries are of no concern, Your creations 
flow without let or hindrance from one na- 
tion into another and far beyond the borders 
of our continent and, in so doing, are a 
powerful and vital force in our economy, 
and, even more important, a fundamental 
factor in the successful operation of our 
whole system of free enterprise, 
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I know something of the great accom- 
Plshments of the Direct Mall Advertising 
Association itself and of the powerful media 
which it represents and I congratulate you 
on your achievements. You are welcome 
here in Canada, and having some firsthand 
knowledge of both the members of your 
local committee and the efforts to which 
they have gone to make your convention a 
success, I feol sure your are golng to have 
one of the most successful meetings of ‘your 
history: f 

While I know that my prevlous association 
with two of Canada’s principal sales and 
advertising organizations lends particular 
point to my being here with you today, it 
is a fact that ony Postmaster General of 
Canada, irrespective of his other interests, 
would feel honored to be asked to your meet- 
ing and would feel that he comes to you as 
a friend of your industry and that that 
friendship is reciprocated by you. 

For it Is a cardinal principle of the postal 
servico of Canada that we are a service 
organization for all Canadians and that our 
effectiveness depends on the existence of a 
friendly spirit of cooperation between those 
who use our services and ourselves, To 
achieve this, my department must as much 
as humanly possible adjust itself to our 
patron’s requirements, tailor our operations 
to their wishes and conduct ourselves in a 
way which is pleasing and helpful to them, 
The very motto of our service is a constant. 
reminder of that fact for it is “Servire 
Populo—To Serve the People” and it is that 
end which we have ever before us. 

As in every business operation—and ours 
is a business operation—there are limita- 
tions to what can be done and these are 
set primarily by the financial resources avail- 
able tous. Generally we attempt to operate 
on a break-even basis by which our postal 
revenues approximately equal our postal ex- 

*penditures. We have not done badly in this 
respect—in the last 2 years we have had 
revenues of $177,500,000 and a net deficit of 
$400,000 and in the second revenues of $183,- 
400,000 and a net deficit of $173,000. My 
good friend, Arthur Summerfield, Postmaster 
General of the United States, whore last 
annual report showed a deficit of $890 million 
tells me that our record in this respect in 
Canada Is not a bad one. 

Keeping postal revenues and postal ex- 
penditures approximately in balance does 
not meán by any means that postal service 
must remain static. While a growth in mail 
volume brings both Increased revenues and 
increased expenditures, revenues normally 
increase more rapidly than expenditures and 
it is our policy to take advantage of this 
fact and use a portion of the net increase to 
improve and expand our service to the public 
and another portion to improve the working 
conditions of our staffs in various ways. 

For example, over the past 2 years we have 
introduced changes in our policy covering 
letter carrier delivery which has allowed us 
to extend house to house deliveries to many 
new suburban areas which would previously 
not have been eligible for usch service. We 
have changed our regulations regarding rural 
mall services so that these might be extended 
to thousands of areas and persons previously 
not so served. We have improved our spe- 
cial delivery services, we have made substan- 
tial investments in stamp vending machines, 
commenced the sale of prepackaged stamps 
and made many other improvements of di- 
rect benefit to our patrons and thus to you 
as direct matl advertisers. 

As far as our staffs are concerned, we have 
done much to lessen the drudgery of manual 
labor by the installation of mechanical aids 
such as conveyors, electric tractors, push- 
button sortation, and automatic chutes. We 
have done a lot cf experimenting with elec- 
tronic sorting and have recently let a con- 
tract to Canadair for a pilot installation of a 
complete electromechantical mall-sorting sys- 
tam. As evidence of our determination in 
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this field, we have set up a new Engineering 
and Development Branch within our organi- 
zation which wili concentrate on developing 
new methods and new equipment for mail 
handling. 

A steady liberalization of the regulations 
governing our employees Is going on, Our 
whole Civil Service Act is under revision It 
is to be modernized and alined with the 
newer ildens and practices of industry. Leave 
credits have been extended and their grant- 
ing simplified; overtime regulations have 
been eased and rates adjusted to the greater 
satisfaction of the employees; terminal leave 
grants and bonuses are now far more attrac- 
tive. Encouragement is given to employees“ 
organizations such as recreation associations, 
credit unions, and sports groups, and the 
post office has frequently gone on record as 
being in favor of employee organizations and 
their functions in improving the working 
couditions of postal employees. 

I place special emphasis in our employee 
relations, and travel tens of thousands of 
miles each ycar to inspect our operations and 
talk to all ranks of our workers, because I 
know that imthe final analysis the quality of 
our service is determined by the quality of 
our staff and the way they do their job. We 
have 50,000 people in our service, we operate 
12,000 post offices, and we handle over 10 
million pieces of mall each day, and I am 
determined to carry our policy of service to 
the public and cooperation with such people 
as yourselyes to every member of our service, 
to every part of our country, and to make it 
genuinely effective. In this I have the sup- 
port of postal officials at all levels and of our 
staff and employee associations. 

While we all feel that Canada’s postal sery- 
ice today is the equal of any in the world, we 
shall never cease in our efforts to make it 
even more satisfactory. 

Our concept of service to the public, how- 
ever, extends far beyond improvements in 
mall services and working conditions. No- 
where is this better illustrated than in the 
functions assigned to our public relations 
division. 

In my opinion the title “Public Relations 
Divisions” is not the most appropriate one 
because it brings to mind a rather restrictive 
field of press releases, advertising and pub- 
licity and those other functions which nor- 
mally fall under public relations work. Ad- 
mittedly, these are a part of the work of 
this division but they represent only a por- 
tion of its activities for our staff in this ficld 
is largely engaged in activities which most 
business corportations would class under the 
heading of customer relations and cilent 
service. 

I want to emphasize this point because I 
believe our work in this field is different and 
probably more emphasiged than with other 


postal administrations. In most countries 


postal problems of the mailer, when they 
arise, are dealt with by the local postmaster 
or any members of his staff who happens to 
be available. These men are busy people, 
primarily concerned with the movement of 
the mail and no matter how much they may 
wish to cooperate they must deal first with 
the immediate problems of the day in their 
own operations. I suspect, too, they some- 
times have a tendency to subsordinate the 
interests of the post office patron to the 
demands of effective postal administration. 

In our Canadian postal service we have 
22 public relations officers in 17 major centers 
across Canada where there Is a sufficient vol- 
ume of postal business to merit their work. 
These men cover not only that immediate 
point but the surrounding territory as well. 
Just last week, for example, when I was 
travelling between Halifax and Moncton I 
met one of our public relations officer in an 
area served by a tiny post office with only 
three employees. It was some 60 miles from 
his home base in Halifax, One patron using 
this office was a substantial malier and our 
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representative was there to help him with 
his particular problems in order that he 
might make better use of our services. - 

These men haye a host of functions, all 
devoted to helping the public. And, because 
the direct mail industry eccounts for such 
& large volume of our business each year. 
our public relations officers haye a special 
interest in advising and assisting direct mail 
advertisers, 

In this respect, our men are ready—and 
indeed anxious—to offer their services at a 
very early stage in the planning of a direct 
mall campaign. We have found through ex- 
perience that we can often save an adver- 
tiser a great deal of time, money, and peace 
of mind if we are brought into a job in the 
planning stage. 

Advertising agencies, of course, nll have 
wonderful creative people full of smart, 
crisp merchandising ideas. But sometimes, 
in their engerness to put out something that 
Is different or punchy, they have a tendency 
to ignore the mechanics of transmission. 
Very often we will have agency people come 
to us with a new direct mail piece that rates 
tops in selling appeal. It is new, different, 
smart. The only trouble is, they have left 
no place in the design where postage can be 
prepaid, or where an adequate address can 
be imprinted. Often there's no possible 
space for the letter carrier to mark a change 
of address or à reason for nondelivery. 

And sometimes it is a size or a shape that 
will, we know from sad experience, cause 


-nothing but headaches for advertiser and 


post office alike. 

Lately there has been for example, a rash 
of jumbo-size advertisements and cards. 
Now these look fine when they come in to 
us all neatly bundled and packaged. But by 
the time they've come down to the final 
sortation, it’s a different story. Bundled 
with other, smaller pieces, they are bound 
to be string cut, bent and bruised. We can’t 
help it, no matter how careful we may be. 

And then, too, there's the problem of Iet- 
ter slots. In Canada, most letter slots are 
somewhat less than 4% Inches wide. If a 
direct mall piece has to be folded to go in 
the slot, it is never the same again. It gets 
crushed. The art is spoiled, the presentation 
lost, the impact destroyed. 

Against this sort of thing, our public rela- 
tions officers stand ready to protect the direct 
mall advertiser. We don't expect you to 
know all the intricacies of the postal service, 
any more than you expect our men to be 
fully conversant with all the aspects of the 
advertising business. But we would like to 
have you call us in—the earlier the better— 
to our mutual advantage. Our public rela- 
tions officer is an expert in mall handling. 
He will steer you around the pitfalls that 
may beset your mail from the time it comes 
off the press until it is delivered to the 
householder. He will see that your service 
company—or your service department—is 


‘supplied with up-to-date zone breakdowns 


and the other information they must have 
to handle your materials economically. 

And, finally, if you do run into trouble, 
our public relations officer is there as a trou- 
ble-shooter to help pick up the pleces. This 
is a necessary part of his work—but one that 
can be, with your cooperation, a less time- 
consuming one, 

No more typical example exists of these 
men and their devotion to their work than 
one postal employee of whom we nre very 
proud and who is well known to you—Vic-- 
tor Perry, our senior public relations officer 
in Toronto, who is one of your six honorary 
lifetime members. Vic typifies that friendly 
association between the Post Ofice Depart- 
ment of Canada and our patrons, and the 
fact that you have honored him as you have 
done demonstrates far more than any words 
of mine the fact that this system of ours 
really works and really benefits postal users. 
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I am enthusiastic about my association 
With the post office, and proud of the part 
my department plays in your business, be- 
Cause I believe in the value of all kinds of 
advertising and feel direct mail is one great 
media of advertising with very special quali- 
fications and advantages which merit its use. 
All media have fields in which they are pre- 
eminent but, to my mind, direct mail leads 
in two respects which are vital to successtul 
Aadvertising—personal approach and selec- 
tivity, 

Not all of your output is personalized but 
that which is, short of the individual sales- 
man's call, comes closest of all advertising 
to the personal contact. The individually 
addressed envelope and, even better, the in- 
Gividually personalized enclosure singles out 
the prospect as one individual human being 
and gets home to that individual as nothing 
else can. This costs money but it brings 
results. 

Again, in the field of selectivity direct mail 
Offers particular advantages. A campaign 
Can be restricted geographically down to 
Such fine divisions as one postal walk for a 
householder mailing; it can be directed to 
Specific income groups, to particular profes- 
Sions, to language and national groups, and 
to just about any group that the list houses 
have thought of—and they have a brilliant 

agination. 

At the outset of my remarks I referred to 
the friendship which exists between Canada 
and the United States. I have emphasized 
during my speech the desire of Canada’s 
Postal service to cooperate with you and 
Serve you. I know that the very purpose of 
Jour association and this great convention is 

t you may better work together and bene- 
ft one from another. 

In the spirit of all these ideals, and in 

erance of our common purpose nation- 
ally, postally, and professionally, let me close 
Quoting to you the words of a simpie 
Canadian spoken more than 50 years ago at 
the Canadian Club in Boston. You will find 
in them the expression of that purpose 
motivates us both as citizens of two 
Breat nations and as practitioners of an 
Sctivity fundamental to our way of life: 
€ “We're the common heirs of British tradi- 
ions and the common repository of the 
Splendid achievements of the race, and 
Whatever the that flies over our heads, or 
Whatever the formal government to which 
We subscribe, we are common workers for 
of Social es and the moral progress 


Is there any reason why we should not 
me ghbor * * è in the blessing of an endur- 
E peace * * for the high and magnifi- 
ent ends of a common civilization? 
“We desire only that sympathy shall beget 
taa Pathy, that confidence shall inspire con- 
nee, and that through the changes and 
shoe cks of time we shall stand together. 
or The American people sowed this half 
8 continent with graves rather than 
Ve their fiag dishonored or their country 
as mbered. We are of the same brood, 
oar aua of our free institutions and as jeal- 
dur tor the independence and integrity of 
young commonwealth. So let us go on 
together in peace and in neighborly inter- 
and in hearty cooperation.” 


Mrs. Lydia Cady Langer 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM LANGER 

IN OF NORTH DAKOTA 

_ ON THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
ous consent to have printed in 
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the Appendix of the Recor certain ar- 
ticles, editorials, and resolutions con- 
cerning the death of Mrs. Langer. 
There being no objection, the articles, 
editorials, and resolutions were ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


[From the Steuben News, August-September 
1959] 
SENATOR LANGER'S WIFE PASSED AWAY 

WasHıncTON, D.C.—Mrs. Lydía Cady Lan- 
ger, wife of Senator WILLIAM LANGER, of 
North Dakota, died after a long sickness. 
Born into a New York family of social distinc- 
tion, she had been his untiring helpmate in 
his long and occasionally stormy career. She 
was known in the Capital as a gracious host- 
ess, and the citizens of North Dakota held 
her in high esteem. 

In addition to the Senator, the following 
children survive: Mrs, Emma Bulkley Schaef- 
fer, Mrs. Lydia Cady Irwin, Mrs. Mary Ers- 
kine Gokey, and Mrs, Cornelia Langer Noland. 
In North Dakota, the Langers made their 
home in Bismarck and Wheatland. 

The Steuben Society of America, which 
has had close ties with the Senator since he 
campaigned for Robert La Follette in 1924, 
sent him a message of condolence, 

SENATORS Express Sorrow AT DEATH 

WasHINGTON.—The death of Mrs. William 
Langer, wife of the Republican Senator from 
North Dakota, was announced to the Senate 
Tuesday by Senator EVERETT DIRKSEN, of Illi- 
nois, the Republican leader. 

Dmxksen described Mrs. Langer as a 
Gr , gracious lady.“ 

sera, Mitton Youns, Republican, of 
North Dakota, said he regarded Mrs. Langer 
as one of the most outstanding and wonder- 
ful women he had ever known. 

Senator LYNDON JOHNSON, of Texas, Senate 
Democratic leader, also said he was deeply 
distressed by Mrs. Langer's death. At least 
10 other Senators extended sympathy to 

ER. 
Representative Don Snonr, Republican, of 
North Dakota, expressed his grief Tuesday. 

“Mrs. Short and I were extremely grieved 
to learn of the passing of Mrs. William Lan- 
ger,” Suorr said in the message from Wash- 
ington. 

“No one was more highly admired and re- 
spected by North Dakotans and by all with 
whom she came in contact here in Wash- 
ington. North Dakota has lost a fine lady 
who fought a valiant battle these past sev- 
eral months against an incurable disease. 

“Our sympathy goes out to the Senator 
and his family.” 


[From the Minot Daily News, Aug. 5, 19591 


We ADMIRED HER 


In North Dakota, the State of her adop- 
tion, Mrs. William Langer will be remem- 
bered as a gracious woman who pretty well 
personified the ideas North Dakotans have of 
those qualities of loyalty and courage which 
a wife and mother should possess. 

We think we speak just about unanimously 
for the State when we pay Lydia Langer such 
a personal tribute, and express our sincere 
sympathy to the Senator and all members of 
the Langer and Cady families in their be- 
reavement, 

The people of North Dakota have known 
their senior Senator and his career well 
enough to guess that despite the fact he 
has been a devoted husband and father, he 
probably hasn't been the easiest man in the 
world to keep a home for. The times in 
which he rose to political strength were 
turbulent to say the least, and the home he 
and Mrs. Langer kept st Bismarck while he 
was Governor was a place to which just 
about any appellant for the Governor's in- 
tervention could gain access, day or night. 
Though she ran for Governor herself once, 

a time when the Nonpartisan League- 


> machinery needed a 


controlled Republican 


i 
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candidate to uphold the Langer name in pol- 
ities, Mrs. Langer was really a modest woman 
who.personally preferred to be a wife rather 
than a candidate. In the main she kept out 
of the political limelight. Yet she was, in 
Bismarck and afterward in Washington, a 
mainstay of Mr. Lancer. Her loyalty 
throughout her husband’s controversial ca- 
reer made people respect her, and doubtless 
it was a symbol which made some of_his 
Political success possible. 

The story of the West is replete with cases 
of eastern girls who married western men 
and left environments of refinement and 
comfort to adapt themselves successfully to 
new country. Lydia Langer made that ad- 
justment, and the regard North Dakotans 
had for her is perhaps the best proof of her 
success. She was a memorable example of 
the popular western story. 

Those messages many North Dakotans* 
have been accustomed to receive from the 
Langers about Christmas time, signed “Lydia 
and Bill,” were always gracious, and some- 
how they seemed personal. It may well have 
been Lydia’s touch that made them so. 
Those messages will be missed. To her be- 
reaved husband, all of us can say, BL, we 
admired Lydia.” i 


[From Bulletin No. 28, Government Em- 
Ployes’ Council AFL-CIO, Aug. 6, 1959] 
WASHINGTON ACTIVITIES 


Mrs, Willlam Langer: We join with Sena- 
tor and Mrs. Langer's legion of friends in 
expressing our sympathy to Senator WILLIAM 
Lancer, his daughters, and all members of 
their family, in the passing of Mrs. Langer. 
Thousands of postal and Federal employees 
will remember Mrs. Langer who attended 
many national, State, and local conventions 
along with our great friend and supporter, 
the Honorable WILIANt (BILL) LANGER, who 
has faithfully served for 20 years on the 
Senate Post Office and Civil Service Commit- 
tee. Mrs. Langer's untimely death was 
brought about by cancer. Mr. and Mrs. 
Langer were married for 41 years and worked 
closely together on all legislation. Services 
will be conducted from the Augustana Lu- 
theran Church, 16th, New Hampshire Avenue, 
and V Streets NW., at 1 pm, Friday, 
August 7. 

Crry or Farco, N. DAK., 
August 5, 1959. 
The Honorable WILLIAM LANGER, 
U.S. Senator and Family, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran SENATOR LANGER: The city of Fargo 
{s deeply grieved at the passing of your be- 
loved wife and our constant and good friend, 

As an expression of our deepest heartfelt 
sympathy, I am enclosing a certified copy 
of a resolution which I offered to the Board of 
City Commissioners of the City of Fargo last 
evening, as a lasting tribute of our respect 
and affection for your beloved wife and the 
mother of your children. The people of 
Fargo, as well as all the people who knew 
Mrs. Langer, will forever honor and hold 
sacred her memory. She was indeed a good 
friend. 

In closing, I sincerely hope that you will 
take good care of yourself, and with kindest 
personal regards, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
LASHKOWITZ, 
Mayor, 
RESOLUTION 

President Lashkowitz offered the following 
resolution and moved its adoption: 

“Be it resolved by the Board of City Com- 
missioners of the City of Fargo, that— 

“Whereas Mrs. William Langer, the be- 
loved wife of our esteemed senior U.S. Sena- 
tor, the Honorable Wz.t1am LANGER, has just 
passed on to her eternal rest; and 

“Whereas Mrs. William Langer, as the first 
lady of North Dakota, and as the helpmate 
of our- distinguished senior Senator, has 
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come to be known and loved by all the peo- 
ple of our city as a dear friend, whose place 
will foreyer be enshrined in our memory; 
and 

“Whereas the city of Fargo deeply mourns 
the passing on of its beloved friend and good 
neighbor; and 

“Whereas Mrs. William Langer achieved 
eminence not only as the helpmate and in- 
spiration of North Dakota's greatest Gov- 
ernor, but also has been recognized as an 
outstanding example of American woman- 
hood who took a vital interest and played a 
prominent role in local, State, and National 
aTairs and made a lasting contribution to 
the advancement and development of her 
adopted State, and merited the affection and 
respect of the people of our city and State; 
and 

“Wherens Mrs. Willlam Langer has been an 
example of courage and inspiration to all: 
Now, therefore, be it 

„Resolved by the Board of City Commis- 
stoners of the City of Fargo, That it does 
hereby extend its condolences and deepest 
heartfelt sympathy on behalf of the citi- 
zens of the city of Fargo to the Honorable 
WrtuMm Lancer, our distinguished senior 
Senator, and the bereaved family of Mrs. 
William Langer; and be it further 

“Resolved, That a copy of this resolution 
be spread upon the permanent minutes of 
the Board of City Commissioners of the City 
of Fargo, and that copies be forwarded to 
the Honorable WILLIAM LANGER, U.S. Sena- 
tor from North Dakota, and to the bereaved 
family of Mrs. Willlam Langer, and also to 
the congressional delegation from North Da- 
kota, with the request that this resolution 
be read from the floor of the Senate and the 
U.S. House of Representatives and made a 
part of the proceedings thereof.” 

Second by McCannel. On the vote being 
taken on the question of the adoption of the 
resolution, Commissioners Hagen, Lewis, 
Markey, McCannel, and Lashkowitz all 
voted “aye,” - 

No commissioner being absent and none 
voting “nay,” the president declared the 
resolution to have been duly passed and 
adopted. 

HERSCHEL LASHKOWITZ, 
Mayor. 
ETATE or NOnTH DAKOTA, 
County of Cass, ss: 

I, Wiliam G. Johnson, do hereby certify 
that I am the duly appointed, qualified, and 
acting city auditor of the city of Fargo, 
N. Dak; and 

That the foregoing is a full, true, and cor= 
rect copy of a resolution adopted by the 
Board of City Commissioners of the City of 
+ Fargo at the regular meeting of the board 
held on Tuesday, August 4, 1959; and 

That such resolution is now a part of 
the permanent records of the city of Fargo, 
N. Dak., as such records are filed in the office 
of the city auditor. 

Wit. G. JOHNSON, 
City Auditor of the City of Fargo, 
Fargo, N. Dak. 


An Invitation to Eastern Oklahoma, Rec- 
reational Heartland of America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ED EDMONDSON 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 11, 1959 


Mr, EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, T 
should like to call the attention of the 
Congress and every American to the sig- 
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nificant fact that the State of Oklahoma, 
and especially eastern Oklahoma, is 
rapidly becoming the recreational heart- 
land of America. 

One of the most amazing. develop- 
ments in recent years is the phenomenal 
and almost unbelievable growth of Okla- 
homa in the field of outdoor recreation. 
For John Q. Public we are fast becoming 
the Vacation Mecca of the United States. 

Few people realize that we have two 
Jakes in Oklahoma whose annual visitor 
attendance greatly exceeds the combined 
annual visitor attendance of both Yel- 
lowstone National Park and the Grand 
Canyon—and an even smaller lake with 
more annual visitor attendance than the 
Washington Monument and Yosemite 
National Park combined. These facts 
are hard to believe about a State only 
recently known as a “Prairie State.” 

The present and future role of the 
State of Oklahoma in outdoor recrea- 
tion—a new growth industry developing 
in this country in tremendous propor- 
tions and possessing almost unlimited 
potential—is so promising that it ulti- 
mately can transform the State and 
could well hold the key to providing us 
with the most amazing economic devel- 
opment in our spectacular State history. 

The great boom in outdoor recreation 
in Oklahoma is keyed to the tremendous 
development of water resources in our 
State, which already has more than a 
quarter of a million acres of surface 
water impounded in our lakes, to which 
will be added more than 140,000 surface 
acres when 5 reservoirs now under con- 
struction by the Corps of Engineers and 
the Bureau of Reclamation are com- 
pleted. Still more thousands will be 
added when other authorized projects 
are finished. 

Oklahoma early realized the great po- 
tential in the field of outdoor recreation, 
and especially water recreation. Its de- 
velopment of State parks and its invest- 
ment of more than $7 million in five fine 
resort lodges on Oklahoma lakes, which 
provide luxury surroundings at moderate 
prices and which rival the best that are 
being built with Federal funds under the 
Mission 66 program, have been unique. 
In particular, its development of the 
fabulous Lake Texoma lodge, and of 
the equally beautiful Western Hills lodge 
on Fort Gibson Reservoir, has drawn 
visitors and conventions from all over 
the country. 

Maj. Gen. E. C. Itschner, chief of 
Army engineers, speaking at Western 
Hills Lodge about 3 years ago, said that 
Oklahoma “among all of the State has 
taken the No. 1 spot in developing reser- 
voirs for recreational use”. 

Earlier the same year, a corps official 
of the Tulsa-district office, in commend- 
ing the “foresight and initiative of the 
Oklahoma Planning and Resources 
Board in realizing the recreational op- 
portunities" on corps reservoirs, said 
Oklahoma had “given the greatest im- 
petus to the development and use of 
these lakes far beyond any other agency 
or private development.” 

It will come as a major to 
many people that attendance at State 
parks in Oklahoma in 1958 was in ex- 
cess of 8 million, and that Oklahoma 
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ranked eighth nationally among all the 
States reporting attendance at State 
parks during 1958 to the National Park 
Service. 

It will come as another surprise to 
many people that between 1950 and 1958, 
attendance at Oklahoma State- parks 
increased by a startling 217 percent, as 
compared to an increase nationally of 
108 percent. 

It will come as a further surprise to 
many people that attendance at State 
parks in Oklahoma in 1958 was consid- 
erably greater than it was at State parks 
in such noted vacation States as Colo- 
rado, Florida, Minnesota, Maryland, 
New Hampshire, New Jersey, Massachu- 
setts, and Wisconsin. 

With these statistics in mind, it is no 
wonder that the present Governor of 
Oklahoma recently said that recreation 
in the Oklahoma lakes area presents 
opportunities that stand out “like a 
beacon light of hope” for the future of 
our State. 

Mr. Speaker, what are the ingredients 
which have brought about this situation 
in a State which is the fifth youngest in 
the Union? What accounts for this fan- 
tastic growth in recreational visits? 

One of the key ingredients is the fact 
that Oklahoma City early recognized the 
great potential in water recreation pres- 
ent on its great and growing chains of 
lakes, and based the fabulous develop- 
ment of its park systems, its lodges, and 
its resorts primarily to take advantage 
of this opportunity. In cooperation with 
other men of vision from the Army Corps 
of Engineers office in Tulsa, and with 
other experts in the field, the State of 
Oklahoma became the true pioneer in 
the development of a park system b 
upon the future growth in this new 
water recreation industry. 

As a result, you have in Oklahoma 
some of the best planned recreation 
plants on earth. They are in operation 
24 hours a day, 12 months a year. More 
people, more frequently, and over a long- 
er period of the year and during more 
days of each week, and during more 
hours of each day, visit lakes and State 
parks in Oklahoma than at almost any 
similar area on earth. 5 

As one corps official in Washington 
said, the type of reservoirs we have in 
Oklahoma and the Southwest represent 
a virtual revolution in recreational hab- 
its. They serve a much greater propor- 
tion of the public, regardless of income. 
than almost any other kind of outdoor 
recreation. With the climate of the 
Southwest, these resorts are open 
throughout the year, and are in opera- 
tion day and night—with their lodges. 
their cottages, their night-fishing docks, 
and their many other low-cost facilities. 

Blessed not only with a climate which 
permits outdoor recreation throughout 
the year but also with countless streams 
and wooded hills and rolling plains, pos- 
sessed of varied and beautiful natural 
resources, abounding with scenic spots 
of infinite beauty and history sites of 
great interest, Oklahoma is also geo- 
graphically located to serve all the peo- 
ple of the United States, 

Situated right in the middle of the 
most rapidly growing market areas of 
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the United States, with 42 million people 
now within a 500-mile radius of the cen- 
ter of Oklahoma, and realizing that the 
Present rate of population growth in the 
United States could bring a national 
Population of approximately 260 million 
people in 1980 and 350 million in the 
year 2000, Oklahoma is already in a po- 
Sition to capitalize on its pioneering work 
2 5 field of outdoor and water redrea- 

n. 

Still another factor in the development 
Of outdoor recreation is the national 
trend in the field of recreation and the 
tremendous growth in public use of rec- 
Teational facilities throughout the coun- 
try. It is on this growth trend that 
Oklahoma has capitalized, and it is most 
revealing to examine some of the amaz- 

Statistics in this field. 

Recently I asked the Library of Con- 
ress to prepare for me a report on “The 
Growth of Recreation in the United 
States“; and this fine report, prepared 

Erin W. Nisbet of the Legislative Ref- 
erence Service, was completed only on 
September 4. It is probably the most 
up-to-date report of its kind in existence 
at the present time. 

e Library of Congress report com- 
ments upon the astonishing rate of 
Erowth on the basis of attendance fig- 
jane in the recreational use of public 

ds and State parks, It says in part: 
contrast to a 15.5-percent increase in 
Population from 1950 to 1058, attendance fig- 
—— & 492- percent increase at Corps of 

eers water resources projects, a 76- 
8 increase at all National Park Service 

except the National Capital Park Sys- 
a 150. 108-percent increase at all State parks, 

“percent increase at national forest 
hae and an estimated 195-percent increase 


ten 
Projecta. dance at Bureau of Reclamation 


logy misht point out that corps projects 
the ted primarily in Oklahoma have, for 
abou. St Several years, accounted for 
at nt 20 percent of national attendance 

all corps projects, which in 1958 to- 


taled almost 95 million visitors, 
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actual use of the public recreation 
es has far exceeded the planning estl- 
made over 10 years ago. It is obvious 
3 will continue to be a growing 
on Cie more of such facilities in the future 
last 8 public and private lands. In the 
at an ns, attendance has been growing 
Natio Average annual rate of 7 percent in the 
national Pork System, 11 percent at the 
ref forests, 12 percent at the wildlife 
cent se 10 percent at TVA reservoirs, 13 per- 
percent Bureau of Reclamation projects, 22 
9 percent Corps of Engineers reservoirs, and 
t at the State parks. 


ine Speaker, as a further example of 
tional mendous public use for recrea- 


burposes of public parks and Fed- 
escreation areas, let me quote the 
in the on estimated attendance in 1958 
this t Major categories of facilities of 
ance 770 in the United States. Attend- 
at Natio O PS Projects was 94,793,000; 

00: oa Forest lands it was 68,450,- 
not’ inci National Park Service areas 
System juding National Capital Park 
gis 2 Was 58,677,000; at State parks 
36.600 403, 26.883 at IVA lakes it was 
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These figures are astounding because 
the tótals far exceed the population of 
the United States, which of course is 
largely accounted for by the fact that 
many people make repeat visits, and also 
visit more than one such area each year. 
But nonetheless, it points up that the 
entire field of outdoor recreation, with 
pressing needs for additional facilities 
which are clearly evident, is sorely in 
need of increased national attention, 
especially by the Congress. 

The field of outdoor recreation, of 
which water recreation is a major part, 
is a tremendous new growth industry. 
The Library of Congress report indicates 
that a recent article on the industries 
related to outdoor recreational activity 
estimated that business income in this 
field amounted to $32 billion in 1958. 

Mr. Speaker, if we accept that esti- 
mate, which could be very conservative, 
it still would be big business in every 
sense of the term, Compare that $32 
billion estimate with statistics for other 
fields as estimated by official govern- 
mental agencies. The current earnings 
of all member banks of the Federal Re- 
serve System in 1958 amounted to $7.1 
billion. Revenue from ultimate custo- 
mers of the electric light and power in- 
dustry amounted to 89.7 billion in 1958. 
The value added by the manufacture of 
the primary metal industries—iron, steel, 
and the nonferrous metals including 
copper, tin, lead, zinc, and aluminum— 
was $13.1 billion in 1957. The value 
added by the manufacture of all chemi- 
cals and chemical products was $12.1 
billion in 1957. The value of all mineral 
production in the United States in 1957 
was $18.1 billion, and is expected to fall 
slightly below that figure for 1958. 

It is that terriffic $32 billion outdoor 
recreation industry which Oklahoma, 
and especially eastern Oklahoma, will 
increasingly share in the future. 

For example, in the Second Congres- 
sional District of Oklahoma, which I 
represent, there are three Corps of Engi- 
neer projects located completely within 
the district. They are Fort Gibson Res- 
ervoir, which in 1958 had a total visitor 
attendance of 4,177,800; Tenkiller Ferry 
Reservoir, which in 1958 had a visitor 
attendance of 2,297,700; and the smaller 
Hulah Reservoir, which last year had a 
visitor attendance of 578,100. 

I am certain it will startle a large per- 
centage of the American public to realfze 
that in 1958, attendance at Tenkiller 
Reservoir exceeded the combined total 
attendance for the same year at the 
Washington Monument and the Yosem- 
ite National Park; and that attendance 
at Fort Gibson Reservoir exceeded the 
combined total attendance at both Yel- 
lowstone National Park and the Grand 
Canyon. Truly these are striking fig- 
ures, and point up the great future to 
Oklahoma, and specifically to eastern 
Oklahoma, that lies ahead of us in the 
field of outdoor recreation. 

Already existing in the Second Con- 
gressional District are other additional 
lakes. One of them, the very highly de- 
veloped recreational area of Gr d Lake, 
has a surface area of 46,5 acres, 
Another, much smaller but providing 
magnificent recreation, is Greenleaf 
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Lake with its fine State park of 1,475 
acres built around a jewel of a lake con- 
taining 920 acres of surface water. 

Mr. Speaker, it is well known that Lake 
Texoma, which Oklahoma shares with 
Texas, has broken all visitor attendance 
records at corps reservoirs throughout 
the Nation during 6 of the past 7 years, 
and in 1957 had more than 8 million visi- 
tor attendance. This Texoma Lake, cre- 
ated by the impoundment of water by 
Denison Dam during 1947, is noted 
throughout the world for the fantastic 
attendance records it has set—and a 
most significant thing is that in 1946, es- 
timated annual attendance for 1956 was 
set at 609,000, whereas in that year it 
actually reached the astounding total of 
7,471,600 visitor days—more than 12 
times the estimate of 10 years earlier, 

As astonishing as is the record of 
Texoma, corps reservoirs within the 
Second District of Oklahoma have set 
some records of their own, In 1950 the 
corps started keeping attendance records 
at Lake Hulah, Tenkiller Lake and Fort 
Gibson Lake although all of them were 
still under construction and impound- 
ment of water did not begin uhtil March 
1951, in the case of Hulah, and late in 
1952 in the case of Tenkiller and Fort 
Gibson. 

Attendance figures at Hulah in 1950 
were 26,000, 45,000 at Tenkiller, and 
195,000 at Fort Gibson. Attendance fig- 
ures for 1958, which already have been 
given, would indicate that attendance 
records have grown since 1950 by the 
startling figures of 2,120 percent in the 
case of Hulah, 2,043 percent in the case 
of Fort Gibson, and 5,007 percent in the 
case of Tenkiller. Percentage increase 
at Texoma since 1950 has been 74 per- 
cent, while percentage increase at Tex- 
oma since 1945—which was after im- 
poundment but earliest attendance rec- 
ords which, I have seen—has been 
approximately 2,745 percent. It should 
be borne in mind that Texoma has been 
established not only much longer than 
any of these other three lakes, but that 
also it is more than twice as large in 
water surface area and considerably 
larger in shoreline area than all the other 
three lakes combined. 

Mr. Speaker, it is my understanding 
that the corps is planning for a total 
of 12 million visitors at Texoma within 
the next few years, and similar great 
growths are expected at Fort Gibson, 
Tenkiller, and Hulah Lakes. 

In the light of these statistics, it came 
as no surprise to me to learn that the 
corps has extremely high expectations 
for attendance at Oologah, Eufaula, 
and Keystone Reservoirs when they are 
completed within the next few years, 
Oologah will lie within the second dis- 
trict, Keystone just to the west and Eu- 
faula will be shared with the third dis- 
trict of Oklahoma. 

It is my understanding that the corps 
expect, within 5 years after impound- 
ment, 1 million visitor attendance at 
Oologah, and a whopping 10 million 
visitor attendance each at Eufaula and 
at Keystone Reservoirs. 

If you are a fisherman, consider these 
interesting reports from Oklahoma 
lakes: In 1958 the fishing catch at Fort 
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Gibson was 2,140,000 pounds; at Ten- 
killer it was 930,000 pounds. At rela- 
tively tiny Lake Hulah the 1957 fishing 
catch was 75,000 pounds. Experts pre- 
dict that fishing at the new lakes now 
under construction will be outstanding. 
Think what this means to Oklahoma, 
and especially to thè second district, in 
terms cf new businesses created by these 
lakes—such as fishing docks, boating 
docks; cottages and motels, grocery and 
supply stores, oil and gasoline stations, 
and many other related businesses. All 
go with boating, fishing, swimming, ex- 
ploring, sightseeing, water skiing, hunt- 
ing, and other overall vacation activities 
associated with water recreation. 

As a single index, watercraft on peak 
days jumped from 50 to 950 at Fort Gib- 
son between 1952 and 1958. At Ten- 
killer, it jumped from 16 in 1952 to 650 
in 1958; and at Hulah, it jumped from 
10 in 1951 to 250 in 1958. 

A corps estimate of the value of 

recreational activity at the three largest 
corps projects in Oklahoma in 1957 was 
set at $66.5 million, of which $60 million 
was assigned to the much older and long- 
developed Lake Texoma. However, 1957 
recreational business at the recently 
completed Fort Gibson and Tenkiller 
Reservoirs was estimated to total at 
lease $6.5 million, and it has been in- 
creasing by leaps and bounds since that 
time. 
The Grand Lake recreational invest- 
ment had a $31 million price tag placed 
on it by an official of the Grand Lake 
Association this year. He also estimated 
that the number of out-of-state visitors 
there had increased from 62 to 68 
percent. 

These figures are striking examples of 
the pulling power of these lakes and wa- 
ter recreation facilities to people from 
other States and from very considerable 
distance. It is my understanding that 
a Corps study of visitor attendance a 
couple of years ago at Fort Gibson and 
Tenkiller indicated that approximately 
50 percent of the cars bore out-of-State 
licenses. Chamber of commerce officials 
in the Fort Gibson Reservoir area say 
that cars from virtually every State in 
the Union have been seen at lake access 
points, and are being seen in increasing 
numbers cach year. 

Mr. Speaker, with eye-opening facts 
like these before me, I speak with pride 
and great anticipation for the future of 
Oklahoma, and particularly of eastern 
Oklahoma, which will have a tremen- 
_ dous and growing share of our national 

sutdoor recreation business and develope 

ment. The future is unlimited. The 
foresight of the State of Oklahoma in 
preparing for this fabulous revolution in 
the recreational habits of our American 
people is hitting pay dirt, and we are 
prepared to ride with this great tide of 
the future and to capitalize on the mag- 
, nificent potentialities which lie before us. 

We can also glory in the fact-that we 
will have both a happier and a healthier 
America as our people move outdoors for 
„ in increasing numbers each 

General Itschner this year redicted 
that the Arkansas River basin whick is 
now being developed for navigation, has 
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the resources to produce an unprece- 
dented explosion of economic growth. 
He said he “could conceive of few areas 
of America which have a brighter fu- 
ture.” In earlier speeches he has pre- 
dicted our region would prosper, as has 
the Ohio Valley, with the industrial de- 
velopment which would come to pass 
with the completion of the navigation 
project. 

Mr. Speaker, I share fully with Gen- 
eral Itschner his faith in the economic 
boom and the tremendous industrial 
growth which lie ahead for our region. 
With river navigation, an abundance of 
coal and other fuels, and abundant water 
supply, we are blessed with all the things 
which we need for great industrial 
growth. 

But, I would point out that the recre- 
ational benefits alone which are coming 
with the development of these great wa- 
ter projects are providing and will in- 
creasingly provide an economic growth 
which will transform the State. Fur- 
thermore, I believe that outdoor recre- 
ation is as nearly a depression-proof in- 
dustry as can be found anywhere, and 
this is demonstrated by cold facts and 
figures. 

Oklahoma is richly blessed with its 
present and planned facilities for out- 
door and water recreation. We have 
much to offer all America. We invite 
each and every American to come to our 
lakes, to visit our historic spots, to see 
our cowboys who have attained national 
fame at rodeos, and to thrill as you see 
the priceless heritage and tremendous 
contributions our outstanding American 
Indian tribes have added to our culture 
and our civilization. 

We promise you an Oklahoma welcome 
you will never forget -a welcome from 
the Recreational Heartland of America. 


— 


Fact Sheet on Puerto Ricans in the 
United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHILIP A. HART 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. HART. Mr, President, at the re- 
cent New York City hearings of the Sen- 
ate Subcommittee on Juvenile Delin- 
quency, several witnesses presented con- 
flicting views on the relationship of that 
city’s growing Puerto Rican population 
to juvenile crime. The record of the 
hearing was kept open so that the com- 
mittee might receive a statement from 
Mr. Joseph Monsuerrat, director of the 
New York office of the Migration Divi- 
sion, Department of Labor, Common- 
wealth of Puerto Rico. 

Attached to the statement filed by 
Mr. Monsuerrat was a document entitled 
“Fact Sheet on Puerto Ricans in the 
United States.” I ask unanimous con- 
Sent that it be printed in the Appendix 
of the Concresstonan Recorp because it 
should receive the widest possible circu- 
lation. While it is quite brief, it pro- 
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vides an excellent background for some 
of the sensational headlines that have 
appeared recently implying that our 
problems will be solved if we simply dis- 
courage migration. It records the con- 
structive contribution being made by 
persons of Puerto Rican birth or descent 
in New York City and elsewhere. Cer- 
tainly, we in Michigan look upon our 
growing Puerto Rican population with 
the knowledge that the typical American 
community has been strengthened by the 
diversity of its population. The quest of 
each new group for improvement in their 
living standards, their levels of educa- 
tion, and their sense of achievement and 
recognition in the community has 
brought new vitality to our way of life 
with each new group. 

In my view Mr: Monsuerrat and the 
migration service of the Puerto Rican 
Labor Department are to be commended 
for the skill and dedication which they 
bring to the difficult problems of family 
adjustment in situations of economic dis- 
location such as we are now facing. 

There being no objection, the docu- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Fact SHEET on PUERTO RICANS IN THE UNITED 
Srarrs 

1. WHY DO PUERTO RICANS COME TO THE UNITED 
STATES? 

About 40,000 Puerto Ricans migrate to 
the United States each year for the same 
major reason that 40,000,000 immigrants 
came to our shores in the past and that 
5,000,000 mainland Americans migrate from 
one State to another each year: Better job 
opportunities in the new aren. 

The size and destination of the Puerto 
Rican migration depend on employment op- 
portunities in the United States. When the 
country is in periods of prosperity, the de- 
mand for workers increases and migration 
also Increases. During recessions, migration 
drops. During depressions, there has been a 
net migration back to Puerto Rico. The fol- 
lowing figures show how the recession af- 
fected migration from Puerto Rico during 
1957 and 1958: 

i 3 


Total to the’ | To Now York 
United States City 
8 O 52,315 34.000 
N 37, 704 2. 000 
WWW caret acca ste 27, 728 17, 000 


The proportion of the newcomers settling 
in New York City, the world's largest labor 
market, has declined steadily as relatively 
more job opportunities have opened up in 
other arcis, In 1947, 95 percent of the new- 
comers from Pucrto Rico were settling in 
Now Tork. By 1957 and 1958, this figure had 
dropped to about 60 percent, 

2. HOW MANY PUERTO RICANS ARE THERE IN THE 
UNITED STATES? 

Population estimates for December 31, 1958, 
showed 849,000 Puerto Ricans in the conti- 
nental United States as a whole, Of these, - 
608,000 had been born in Puerto Rico, and 
241,000 had been born here of Puerto Rican 
parentage. In New York City, there were 
654,000 persons of Puerto Rican birth and 
parentage, of whom 463,000 had been born 
on the island and 191,000 on the mainland. 
Puerto Ricans have been living in every State 
since 1930, 

3. WHO ARE THE PUERTO RICAN NEWCOMERS? 

Studies of the Puerto Ricans show that, 
like all groups of voluntary migrants, they 
include a larger proportion of more skilled 
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and better educated persons than would be 
found in a perfect cross section of the 
island's labor force. Over 90 percent of the 
adult migrants are literate, as compared with 
87 percent of the population of Puerto Rico. 
Five percent of the migrants in 1958 had 
Compieted at least 4 years of college, in- 
Cluding 3 percent who had completed one 
or more years of graduate study. Most of 
the migrants have worked in manufacturing 
and service industries; only a minority have 
an agricultural background. In 1918, 43 per- 
cent of the newcomers knew English at the 
time they migrated. The 1950 U.S. census 
showed that $2 percent of the Puerjo Rican- 
born persons living in the United States were 
white, es compared with 80 percent of the 
Population cf Puerto Rico; studies indicate 
thet fewer dark-skinned persons migrate be- 
cause of an awareness of discrimination and 
Segregation patterns on the mainiand. 

Misimpressions of newcomers are often 
based on the ones who tend to bè conzpic- 
uous In their new environment—those who 
do not speak English well or are distinguish- 
able by their general appearance or dress. 
The thousands of Puerto Ricans already well- 
Adjusted to life in the United States are in- 
conspicuous and therefore are frequently not 
even recognized as Puerto Ricans. 


4. WHAT EINDs (OF JOBS ARE PUERTO RICANS 
FILLING ON THE MAINLAND? 


In Now York and other cities, Puerto 
Ricans are flilng labor shortages in prac- 
Uecally every type of industry. The New York 
Barment trades are highly dependent on 
thelr more than 45,000 Puerto Rican workers 
(“If it hadn't been for the Spanish [influx] 
the industry would have left New Tork“ 
head of Local 142, ILGWU), The city’s $4€0 
Million hotel busincss and a wide range of 
related commercial services similarly depend 
On their workers from Puerto Rico (“The 
Waldorf-Astoria could not run without its 

Puerto Rican workers“ — personnel di- 
rector, Waldorf-Astoria). 

Puerto Rican workers are also found in 
restaurants, laundries, drycleaning establish- 
Ments, hospitals, and throughout the city's 
Manufacturing industries—office equipment, 
electrica] and electronic producta, plastics, 
cel goods, toys, and others. There are 

‘ore than 4.003 Puerto Rican owners of 
3 stores, barbershops, drugstores, and 

ther businesses; ‘several thousand civil serv- 

employees, including postal workers, 
tee oe and police; and physicians, den- 
„and lawyors. 
Outside New York City, principal : bs in- 
ude foundry work, leather tanning, shoe 
Mi Ufacture, and electronics in Chicago and 

Waukee; steel in Bethlehem, Pa, and 

Tain and Youngstown, Ohio; automobiles 
a ald etwoltt men's clothing in Rochester; 

O gnd television manufacture in northern 

Cw Jersey, 

5. HOW MANY PUERTO RICANS ARE ON WELFARE? 


Ries with other groups, the number of Puerto 
wi reaped Tecelving public assistance varies 
tlm, economic condi*ions, going down in good 
os and rising during recessions. Data 
Weir the New York City Department cf 
cen show that between 85 and 95 
/ 8 ot New York’s Puerto Ricans have 
2 been completely self-supporting. 
War SE the recession preceding the Korean 
fits to, ne Proportion receiving welfare bene- 
citys, po u high of about 14 percent of the 
recent erto Rican population; during the 
23 Fecersion, data for April 1957 showed 
Percent receiving welfare; during periods 
he ah A the percentage has un re- 
Mate} ee 5 and 6 percent. Approxi- 
= y half of the Puerto Rican home-relief 
ually 8. becaues the wnge earner, Ithougn 
mi! mployed, io not paid enough to provide 
wie tupport for his family. 
who he dee peer to nonresident relief (persons 
atic, Weve Leen in the State tess than 1 year), 
Af conducted by the New York State 


+ eh 
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Department of Social Welfare showed that 
in 1957 total nonresident welfare cnses con- 
stituted only 1.6 percent of all welfare ro- 
cipients In the State and that Puerto Ricans 
accounted for a minority (38 percent) of the 
nonresident recipients. The majority (54 
percent) were from other States and a small 
number (8 percent) from foreign ccuntries. 

It is also significant, as reported by the 
State welfare department, that between the 
first haif of 1957 and the first half of 1958, 
when the recession was becoming more se- 
vere, resident welfare rolls in New York City 
increased 11 percent while nonresident rolls 
decreased by 7 percent. This is another indi- 
cation that the migration of all groups to 
new areas declines when fewer Jobs are ayail- 
able, 

A further study of nonresident relief recip- 
ients by the city welfare department showed 
that Puerto Ricans are the lest group to ob- 
taln relief. The New York Times reported on 
June 2, 1957, “A welfare department study on 
new arrivals who have got relief indicates 
that the Puerto Ricans involved had been 
here 5.9 months—longer than both the 5.3 
months for Negroes and 4.8 months for other 
persons.” ‘Thus, neither the Puerto Ricans 
nor the Negro newcomers are the first to ob- 
tain relief. 

6. HOW HIGH ARE PUERTO RICAN CRIME RATES? 


Available figures confirm Time magazine's 
statement of June 23, 1958: “In New York 
City some Puerto Ricans have managed to 
gain for the rest an out-size reputation as 
gang fighters, West Side Story“ style; actu- 
ally, Puerto Ricans form 8 percent of the 
population, and their share of the crime rate 
is only slightly more than 8 percent.” 

Accurate overall data on juvenile crime 
are scant, but a study of two Manhattan 
school districts showed a lower delinquency 
rate for the Puerto Rican children than for 
the non-Puerto Ricans. The Puerto Rican 
childran were offenders at the rate of 12 per 
1,000; the non-Puerto Rican children at 
the rate of 14 per 1.000.“ (The Puerto 
Rican Study: 1953-57 (New York City Board 
of Education, 1958; p 120).) The study con- 
cluded that “Like other children Puerto 
Rican children tend to become about as 
good or about as bad as the children or 
youth with whom they associate.” 

From other cities come reports such as 
the following: “The incidence of crime 
among the Puerto Ricans has been very low. 
Almost all run-ins with the law have re- 
sulted from lack of understanding about 
motor vehicle laws.” (Trentonian (Tren- 
ton, N. J.), Oct. 14, 1957.) “There is no 
evidence that the Puerto Rican in Reading 
today is a problem. He is not living on re- 
lef, not drawing unemployment checks, not 
arrested in higher percentage than whites 
or Negroes.” (Reading (Pa.) Record, Oct. 
11, 1957.) Nassau and Suffolk police 
have had virtually no problem with new 
Puerto Rican residents because the new- 
comers have. integrated themselves into 
their communities and have been given the 
opportunity of slumiess living.” (Newsday, 
(Garden City, Long Island, N.Y.), Sept. 
3, 1959.) 
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Mr. FHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, 4 years 
ago Hurricane Diane hit the Northeast 
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with a devastating blow, leaving behind 
a trail of ruin, destruction, and death. 
It was on August 19, 1955, that Diane 
dumped some 19 inches of rain on cen- 
tral Massachusetts and caused one of 
the worst flood disasters in the history 
of our area. 

In central Massachusetts, which 
makes up most of the Third Congres- 
sional District, seven persons died and an 


estimated $110 million in property 


damage was caused. 

Today, just 4 short years after this 
great disaster, we in central Messachu- 
setts are bezinning to see the results of a 
$40 million flood prevention program 
which got under way almost simul- 
taneously with the rehabilitation pro- 
gram set up immediately after the floods. 
In these 4 years, there have been in- 
augurated in New England more. flood 
control projects than in all the previous 
years of Federal flood work in our 
section. 

When the Congress met in January of 
1956, the Massachusetts Congressional 
Delegation Committee on Flood Control 
and Rehabilitation recommended eight 
new construction starts to speed flood 
control in Massachusetts: Barre Falls, 
Buffumville, East Brimfield, Hodges Vil- 
lage, Worcester Diversion, West Hill, 
Westville, and Littleville. 

Mr. Speaker, Iam pleased to report to 
the House today that the efforts of the 
Massachusetts delegation in Congress 
have been 100 percent successful in get- 
ting these vital and necessary projects 
completed or on the way to completion. 
In fact, by 1960, those Massachusetts 
areas hit by the 1955 floods should be 
afforded a high degree of protection 
against future floods. 

Four of these projects have been com- 
pleted or are in the final stages of con- 
struction: Barre Falls, Buffumville. 
Hodges Village and Worcester Diversion. 
East Brimfield will be completed with 
funds voted by Congress this year. 
Westville construction will be initiated 
with funds voted by Congress this year 
over the President’s veto. West Hill 
construction will be substantially ad- 
vanced with the $975,000 made available 
by Congress this year, and finally, the 


advance planning of Littleville will get 


underway with the $98,000 authorized by 
Congress in this year’s appropriation bill. 

This is a remarkable record of achieve- 
ment, Mr. Speaker, in such a short span 
of time but, in final analysis the success 
of this flood program is due to the urgent 
and extensive work of many officials and 
agencies, local, State and Federal, and 
many individuals who joined to speed 
the vital and necessary work ahead. 
Our deep appreciation and gratitude to 
the House Committee on Appropriations 
must be reiterated again and again be- 
cause these good colleagues not only 
completely evaluated our desperate 
plight, but moved speedily with a fine 
spirit of sympathetic understanding and 
effective support and cooperation to ex- 
tend Massachusetts and New England 
the relief and protection from floods for 
which we had such urgent need. 

It is most unfortunate, in my opinion, 
that such rancor and misunderstanding 
have been raised as a result of the events 


. 
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surrounding the public works bill this 
year. 

For 2 years in a row, the President di- 
rected that there be no new construction 
starts, This all-embracing order took 
in all projects. As a result, our Commit- 
tee on Appropriations last year, and this 
year tempered this sweeping rule by pro- 
viding funds for urgent projects. The 
committee showed great wisdom and 
courage in voting these funds because 
there is no question that a blanket presi- 
dential policy of this kind would be 
bound to work hardship. No better il- 
lustrations than West Hill and West- 
ville have demonstrated the need for re- 
laxation of this arbitrary order. 

These projects are required as a direct 
result of the 1955 floods. Had they been 
instituted after the 1938 floods, Westville 
and West Hill could have saved in 1955 
many lives and millions of dollars in 
damage, Why, then, include them in a 
blanket ban on new construction? Not 
only was the President’s directive and 
subsequent votes of the two public 
works bills this year most disappointing, 
but these actions have been entirely in- 
comprehensible. Iam at a complete loss 
to understand such an inflexible policy. 
* Westville, for example, is a project 
which has been penalized twice by the 
very fact that construction funds were 
deferred until such time as its compan- 
ion East Brimfield project was in the ad- 
vanced stages. Congress acquiesced in 
1956, at a time when funds were being 
sped for New England flood control, in 
an engineering judgment that Westville 
could be built for less if East Brimfield 
were built first. Subsequently, the Presi- 
dent denied funds for Westville last year 
and again this year, because it was new 
construction, thus canceling out a sound 
engineering judgment prompted largely 
by motives of economy. 

I believe that the Appropriations 
Committee has shown great foresight 
and a true apprehension of the real 
meaning of economy by voting necessary 
funds for Westville and West Hill. Al- 
ready deferral of these projects has re- 
sulted in heavier costs and expenditures, 
Further delay would make a bad situa- 
tion worse and I commend and thank 
the committee and the Congress for ad- 
vancing these projects now in the in- 
terest of human life and property. 

What makes the public works situa- 
tion all the more incomprehensible, Mr. 
Speaker, is the fact that the foreign 
aid bill requested by the President this 
year contains money for new starts— 
new starts which are denied in our own 
country—on water development projects 
and many other large public works scat- 
tered all over the world totaling $320 
million—all extracted from the pockets 
of American taxpayers. 


This amount of $320 million repre- 
sents just a little less than the money 
required for all of New England’s flood 
needs for generations to come. Yes, Mr. 
Speaker, the present estimated cost of 
all of the 60 authorized flood control 
Projects for New England, including 
those which have been completed, those 
under construction, and those not yet 
started, is estimated at only $330 million. 
This is just $10 million more than pro- 
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vided this year for new construction in 
foreign lands at the expense of the 
American taxpayer. 

Again, to illustrate, Mr. Speaker, how 
modest our Federal requests are, this 
$330 million is less than the cost of one 
single large project in the West, for in- 
stance, the John Day Dam and Reservoir 
on the Columbia River in Oregon and 
Washington. 

True, New England in past years has 
been passed by for flood control funds 
largely because of its own indifference, 
but now that the need is urgent and 
recognized by our people, let us not 
gamble with future losses of life and 
property by budgetary restrictions on 
such projects as Westville and West Hill 
and other worthy projects. : 

This year has seen truly remarkable 
progress toward the achievement of a 
flood- control program for New England 
and particularly for the Central Massa- 
chusetts area. 

In June a ſlood- control compact was 
signed at Hartford, Conn., between 
Massachusetts and Connecticut to facili- 
tate Féderal construction of the four 
major dams in the Thames Basin: Buf- 
fumville, Hodges Village, East Brim- 
field, and Westville. In addition, the 
compact, resulting from legislation I was 
pleased to cosponsor in the 85th Con- 
gress, has provision for reimbursement to 
Massachusetts by Connecticut for 40 per- 
cent of the tax losses suffered by landtak- 
ings for these dams and reservoirs in the 
Commonwealth. A six-man commis- 
sion, of which my good and able friend, 
Mr. Samuel Sheard, of Sturbridge, is 
chairman, will assess the tax losses as 
they affect the individual communities. 
I am much indebted to Mr. Sheard for 
the valuable aid rendered by him and his 
group. 

On October 17, Woonsocket in the 
Blackstone Basin will dedicate the newest 
link in New England's flood prevention 
program when the South Main Street 
dam in the center of the city is formally 
completed. Some $5 million has been 
channeled into the project by the Federal 
Government to build the dam and bridge 
and deepen, widen, and straizhten the 
Blackstone Channel from the Uxbridge- 
Rhode Island line. 

On October 3, ground is being broken 
for the Hopkinton dam and reservoir in 
New Hampshire which may ultimately 
become one of the largest Federal flood 
projects east of the Mississippi. The 
estimated cost is $30 million of which 
$5,429,000 is provided this year. This 
project is vitally important to the Merri- 
mack Basin. It will save life and prop- 
erty in the future. 

This summer marked the ground- 
breaking for West Hill in the Blackstone 
basin, the first major flood contro] proj- 
ect in Blackstone Valley proper. This 
is a $2,400,000 dam and reservoir project, 
for which Congress has previously voted 
$498,000 and for which $975,000 is being 
made available this year. The Army 
engineers have estimated West Hill 
would have prevented $12,215,000 in 
damages had it been in operation during 
the 1955 floods, 

Congress has been keenly aware of the 
Blackstone Valley flood problem for some 
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time past and has demonstrated time 
and time again its deep concern by tak- 
ing concrete and effective steps to help. 
Just 15 years ago this past May, Con- 
gress voted $43,000 to begin the planning 
of West Hill. In 1956, the House took 
the unprecedented action of voting 
$100,000 to speed the West Hill planning 
despite the lack of needed State con- 
currence, a vital requirement before Fed- 
eral funds can be made available, 

This action was all the more welcome 
because the engineers had previously in- 
dicated their workload was such after 
the 1955 floods that they would have 
great difficulty in utilizing these funds 
in view of the planning workload for 
other New England projects. Luckily, 
the engineers’ misgivings proved to be 
groundless and the West Hill planning 
went ahead instead of being delayed an- 
other year. 

Again, last year, and as I have stated, 
Congress reiterated its approval of the 
West Hill project by making available 
construction funds despite the budgetary 
freeze on new construction starts. This 
congressional action made possible the 
earmarking of $975,000 this year for 
West Hill construction, thus gaining 
more valuable time. 

Indeed, Mr. Speaker, this has been a 
good year for New England flood con- 
trol. Initial approval has been given 
by the Congress for the authorization of 
West Thompson Dam and Rescryoir on 
the Quinebaug near Putnam, Conn. 
This would be the fifth in a series of 
dams to provide flood protection for 
communities along the French 
Quinebaug Rivers in Massachusetts and 
Connecticut in the Thames Basin. 

The five projects when completed— 
three are in varying stages of comple- 
tion with Buffumville in operation, 
Hodges Village for all practical. pur- 
poses completed, and East Brimfield 
nearing completion—these projects 
should provide the Thames Basin with 
the most effective protection of any simi- 
lar basin in the United States, accord- 
ing to the Army Engineers. 

This basin, one of five major water- 
sheds in New England, is the one which 
has seen more than $62 million in dam- 
ages in the past 20 years. 

Completion of the $2,900,000 Buffum- 
ville Dam provided a vital protection 
from the often-rampaging waters of the 
Little River above Webster. Army En- 
gincers estimate that the Buffumville 
Reservoir has a storage capacity of 12. 
700 acre-feet, equivalent to 4.2 billion 
gallons at spillway crest elevation. 
full capacity in time of floods, the res- 
ervoir will extend about 1.7 miles up- 
stream on the Little River itself 
about 1.9 miles upstream on the south- 
erly branch of Little River. A perma- 
nent pool of 200 acres is being main- 
tained and a recreational area with free 
use of all facilities has been develo 
by the engineers this past summer. 0 

Finishing touches to the 85.300,00 
Hodges Village Dam and Reservoir, com- 
panion project to Buffumville, are por 
being made. Operation tests on 5 
sluice gates and a general cleanup of th 
area will complete the work. 

Whenever flooding occurs, the waters 
of the French River will be con 
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behind the 65-foot dam 

about 3 miles. esp 
The East Brimfield Dam and Reser- 
Voir, another Thames Basin project, is 
designed to provide major reductions in 
flood damazes at Southbridge. It is a 
$7,409,000 project which will occupy a 
2,270-acre basin in Sturbridge, Brim- 
fleld, and Holland: 

A permanent pool, suitable for recrea- 
tional activities, will be located immedi- 
ately above the dam. Storage of water 
in the lower areas of the reservoir will 
occus rather frequently, but complete 
filling of the reservoir will not occur ex- 
cept during major floods. 

Some 2,840 acres of land, including 
About 225. dwellings, are required for 

Ast Brimfield. This requirement—and 
other Federal landtaking for flood con- 
15 in our area has meant great sacri- 

des on the part of the people and the 
Communities involved, as often as not 
Not even indirect beneficiaries of flood 
8 and it certainly is a tribute to 
ese good people that they have been 
it to sacrifice needed land, some of 
improved, for the greater benefit of 
f ose communities below who have suf- 
tered from previous floods. 

It is understandable that there should 
pe reluctance to leave these homes, some 
x Which have been in the family for 

enerations, and every effort is being 

© by the Army engineers to ease this 

nak period of transition. 

1 en aditional progress was made this 
of ra Speaker, with the completion 
e€ Ware local protection project. 

ized Was one of the first projects author- 
by the Bush-McCormack Act, 

eee 5 small flood control projects up 

v 0,000 in Federal cost without spe- 
Jak congressional authorization, In 
inch, of this year, rains totaling 3.21 

5 + fell on Ware, raising the level of 

are’ River to an unusually high 

or the summer months. 
8 the heavy July rainfall, there 
D FELOUN flooding. The Barre Falls 
Were Closed its flood gates and waters 
heayy qubounded, thus alleviating the 
are ea of water downstream on the 
abe iver. According to Ware Water 
Rail rtment Superintendent James W. 
Ware oe local protection project at 
8 elped to prevent flooding, largely 

A S result of dredging made possible 

Som, ush-McCormack Act. 

Ware € considerable concern was felt at 
loca} about the final cost of the Ware 
eral Gomtection project since the Fed - 
000 for Fernment could only allot $400,- 
tt or the needed work. 
only pes appears that Ware will be billed 
ima ut $2,500 for this. work, recent 
Set at of the final cost having been 
Ware's $402,500. Original estimates of 

Ther are were set as high as $20,000. 
Speaker remains work to be done, Mr. 
heed 127 because there is a continuing 
probier, Solutions to the water disposal 
Changiny 4 all parts of our great Nation. 
flood ns. land uses have brought new 


Prevention 
con requirements, but the, 
tinued cooperation of the State and’ seen. 


u 
Feder 
Concrete Jovernments is bringing about 
areas, 


remedies to many troublesome 
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In the Blackstone Basin, surveys are 
continuing under the $95,000 voted by 
Congress in varying amounts since the 
1955 floods. This amount includes 
$20,000 voted this year to continue the 
study of the Blackstone Valley’s flood 
problems. 

Thus far, similar studies in the 
Chicopee Basin carried out by the Army 
Engineers with funds for the Northeast 
flood survey have shown the need for 
local protective work at Three Rivers 
above Palmer, local protection at West 
Warren on the Quabaug and local pro- 
tection on Conant Brook at Monson, the 
latter involving a dam and reservoir. 
Further definite engineer recommenda- 
tions are awaited by the Congress for 
legislative action. 5 

In addition, flood protection projects 
are contemplated under the watershed 
protection program of the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture through the 
SUASCO project on the Sudbury, As- 
sabet, and Concord Rivers in the Merri- 
mack Basin and Upper Quabaug project 
in the Chicopee Basin. 

In addition, the Army Engineers are 
giving special attention to the Merri- 
mack Basin under the Northeast flood 
study, with particular attention to the 
Nashua River in the Fitchburg-Leo- 
minister area. This summer the Engi- 
neers initiated a special study of the 
Merrimack Basin and consideration is 
being given to all possible reservoirs 
which might increase the degree of pro- 
tection-provided by the existing channel 
improvement project on the Nashua in 
Fitchburg. 

As it can be seen, Mr. Speaker, the 
central Massachusetts are is moving 
forward in harnessing the floodwaters 
which have spread so much destruction 
in the past. The advancement and 
progress of our flood control program to 


date make that much easier the no less 


vital tasks which lie ahead. 

And so again, Mr. Speaker, in behalf of 
my esteemed colleagues, all our people 
and myself, I express heartfelt thanks to 
all those in and out of this great Congress 
who so effectively helped us in our hour 
‘of desperate need and in safeguarding 
the future flood protection of our dis- 
trict, State, and area. - 


Commissioner Hesburgh on Civil Rights 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FLORENCE P. DWYER 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mrs. DWYER. Mr. Speaker, in all the 
publicity attendant upon the release of 
the Civil Rights Commission's report, too 
little attention has been paid to one of 
the most remarkable statements on this 
fundamental matter which I have ever 


I refer to the statement of his indi- 
vidual views filed by the Reverend Theo- 
dore M. Hesburgh, C. S. C., a member of 
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the Commission. Those who are famil- 
jar with the career and accomplishments 
of Father Hesburgh, as president of the 
University of Notre Dame and in many 
other positions of heavy public and pri- 
vate responsibility, would be led to ex- 
pect a statement of high quality. 

Their expectations, Mr, Speaker, 
would be completely fulfilled. Asamas- 
terful summary of the philosophical and 
practical considerations underlying the 
Commission's report on civil rights, and 
as a testament to a person's deepest con- 
victions about the rights and dignity 
accruing to every human being, this 
statement deserves the widest possible 
attention. Under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing statement: 

STATEMENT BY COMMISSIONER THEODORE M, 
HESBURGH 

I should like to explain my personal posi- 
tion on the basic issues of this report and 
especially on those recommendations which 
were not unanimous. May I say at once how 
deeply I respect the persons, the convictions, 
and the judgments of all my distinguished 
fellow Commissioners, and may I frankly dis- 
avow for myself any personal claim to ulti- 
mate wisdom in these difficult questions of 
prudential judgment. One can only, in good 
conscience, do his honest best. 

In appraising admittedly thorny situations 
in the various areas of civil rights examined 
by the Commission, one must be guided by 
his own general philosophical and theological 
convictions. I believe that civil rights were 
not created, but only recognized and formu- 
lated, by our Federal and State Constitutions 
and charters. Civil rights are important 
corollaries of the great proposition, at the 
heart of western civilization, that every hu- 
man person is a res sacra, a sacred reality, 
and as such is entitled to the opportunity of 
fulfilling those great human potentials with 
which God has endowed every man. With- 
out this spiritual and moral concept of the 
nature and destiny of man, our political phi- 
losophy is meaningless, bankrupt, and de- 
fenseless in the face of the opposite philoso- 
phy of man that stalks the world today. 

I begin then with the proposition 60 well 
enunciated in our Declaration of Independ- 
ence, that all men are indeed created equal. 
Equality, however, is not the same as egali- 
tarianism, for all men are not created with 
equal intelligence, equal ambition, equal tal- 
ent. But all men are entitled to an equal 
opportunity to exercise and develop whatever 
intelligence, ambition, and talent they pos- 
sess, Ultimately, the full flowering of the 
democratic process depends upon the full 
development of all the various human tal- 
ents existing in the Nation. 

As I read American history, the unfolding 
story of our Nation centers about the often 
agonizing attempt to achieve the fullness of 
human dignity through the ever-widening 
application of that equal opportunity which 
has best characterized America in the family 
of nations. Deep and often dark emotions 
barve been aroused by the discussion of inte- 
gration and segregation, but anyone who 
really understands the majesty of the Amer- 
ican dream cannot fail to see In our history 
that equality of opportunity for all men has 
been our most valid response to the inherent 
and God-given dignity of every human per- 
son. 

I firmly believe that if all Americans are 
given the equal opportunity to be educated 
to the full extent of their human talents, 
equal opportunity to work to the fullness 
of their potential contribution to our society, 
equal opportunity at least to live in decent 
housing and in wholesome neighborhoods 
consonant with their basio human dignity, 
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and, moreover, equal access to housing and 
neighborhoods as befits their means and so- 
cial development, and, finally, equal oppor» 
tunity to participate. in the body politic 
through the free and universal exorcise of 
the franchise, then the problem of civil 
rights for all Americans will eventually solve 
itself, to the end that America, and the hu- 
man cignity of sll Americans, will be the 
richer for this solution. 

The growth of equal opportunity on this 
fourfold front of voting, education, work, 
and housing is the full and unavoidable price 
of completely eliminating second class citi- 
genship across the face of America. The 
civil rights problem differs, of course, from 
place to place, but it would be diMcult, if 
not Impossible. to find any section of America 
where all of these equal opportunities four- 
ish in their fullness. And there are localities 
in America today where not one of these 
four opportunities exists for nonwhite 
Americans. 

Several myths impede a reasonable ap- 
proach to a solution. Perhaps the most basic 
is the myth of white superiority: that any 
white man is simply by reason of his being 
white, superior to any nonwhite man. Apart 
from the philosophical, theological, and sci- 
entific absurdity of this myth, it is best dis- 
proved in practice, Deprive any white man, 
however talented and ambitious, of the 
equal opportunity to become educated; to 


work as befits his education, ambition, and 


talent; to live ip a decent house and neigh- 
borhood; deprive him of the opportunity of 
participating in the political process; con- 
tinue this total deprivation for his children 
and his children's children, and then see how 
superior he, his children, and his grandchil- 
dren are. On the other hand, open up such 
equal opportunities to nonwhites and their 
children, and see how many of them will be- 
gin to excel. This is not a distant specula- 
tion. It is already happening here and 


A lesser corollary of this myth of white 
superiority is to say that the nonwhites are 
not ready for equal opportunity, Yet, if 
nonwhites are to be eternally denied the 
opportunity, they will never be ready, and 
the problem becomes eternally insoluble. 
There must be a beginning to every solution. 

No full-fledged solution is possible unless 
the fourfold equal opportunity mentioned 
above is considered to be indivisible. If the 
nonwhite American is granted one equal op- 
portunity, say, education, and then denied 
the choice of a job and a house commen- 
surate with his education and achievement, 
the inner core of his motivation for self- 
improvement is destroyed. If he achieves 
education, professional status, and the 
vote—three equal opportunities possible in 
some sections of America—and still is con- 
Strained from living where his heart desires 
and his means and achievement permit, then 
the stigma of second-class citizenship is still 
visited upon him and his family. I see no 
answer to this total problem unless human 
judgments and evaluations be made by rea- 
son of the quality, not the pigmentation, of 
the human person. 

No one is so naive as to imagine the com- 
plete and overnight realization of equal op- 
portunity. on this fourfold front for all 
Americans. But, on the other hand, no one 
who really believes in full- citizenship 
for all Americans should delude himself to- 
day regarding the true personal price in- 
volved in achieving it. The price will be 
nothing short of heroism in certain areas. 
Because of the deep emotional overtones of 
this problem, and its existence in every 
phase of American life, no American can 
escape taking a stand on civil rights. No 
American can really disengage himself from 
this problem. Each of us must choose to 
docpen the anguish of the problem, by silence 
and passivity, if nothing more, or must take 


as 
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a forthright stand on principles that. give 
some hope of eventual solution, 

There have been and will be reasonable 
differences of opinion regarding the nature 
and timing of practical solutions. But 
prudence, patience, good will, honesty, and 
compassion must be among the ingredients 
of all hopeful solutions. I pray thot our 
differences of opinion may not divide us: 
that the basic principles of human dignity 
may be asserted by all; and that respect for 
the sacred reality of every human person 
may be central to all solutions. 

Now for the specifics, The Commission’s 
voting recommendation No. 5, for the Prest- 
dential appointment of temporary Federal 
registrars in cases of voting discrimination, 
is an attempt to assure qualified voters of 
equal opportunity to vote in the next Federal 
election, an opportunity now denied many. 
I have gone beyond this, together with 
Chairman Hannah and Commissioner John- 
son, to propose an amendment to the Con- 


stitution that as a long-range solution would- 


clearly and simply, assure all Americans the 
equal opportunity of free and universal suf- 
frage in all elections. The American dream 
would thus at last become a political reality, 
and America could then validly proclaim to 
all the world that we have full faith in the 
democratic process, without equivocation, 
chicanery, or subterfuge. To me, this is the 
final answer to the problems we have studied 
in the field of voting. ; 

In education, again I have associated my- 


self with Chairman Hannah and Commis-_ 


sloner Johnson In calling for consistency in 
the three powers of the Federal Government. 
The judiciary has outlawed compulsory seg- 
regation, and yet legislative programs and 
executive agencies continue to grant millions 
to Institutions of higher learning which in 
practice disregard the supreme law of the 
land. Solutions are admittedly more difficult 
and complicated in the area of elementary 
and secondary education. But higher educa- 
tion is a mature and sophisticated domain, 
the birthplace of our future leaders, the alma 
mater that is ready, I believe, as the Armed 
Forces were, to grant immediate full oppor- 
tunity to all Americans who qualify to enter 
this domain, I favor equal opportunity to 
obtain Federal educational subsidies that 
strengthen all our institutions of higher ed- 
ucation in this country, both public and 
private, But the reception of these public 
funds should be conditioned by the equal op- 
portunity of all the public to enjoy the ed- 
ucational benefits they provide, insofar as 
any American is qualified educationally, not 
racially, to enjoy them, Any other arrange- 
ment allows the various branches of Govern- 
ment to work at cross-purposes, and places 
an undue burden on the judiciary alone. 
Moreover, I am personally convinced that 
the intelligent and mature leaders of higher 
education, administrations and faculties 
alike, are ready for this forthright admission 
of equal opportunity in this most sensitive 
segment of our Nation—our colleges and 
universities, both public and private, 
Finally, in the field of housing, perhaps 
the most dificult of all areas, I have asso- 
ciated myself with Commissioner Johnson 
in several conclusions beyond those unani- 
mously adopted by the Commission. Again, 
the use of public money for the benefit of 
ak equal oportunity, is the cardinal prin- 
ple. 
of admitted prejudice, is the nub of the 
problem. It does not appear revolutionary 
to Insist that, when the most needy members 
of our society—those with the presently 
poorest housing and the lowest income—are 
displaced by federally assisted slum clear- 
ance, urban redevelopment, or new highway 
programs, they be given opportunity to find 
decent, safe, and sanitary housing elsewhere, 
within thelr means, and not be dumped into 
already overcrowded racial ghettos, It docs 
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not seem inconsistent with the testimony we 
have heard to suggest that local and State 
laws might lead the way in those communi- 
ties that pride themselves on equal oppor- 
tunity. However, it would seem inconsistent 
with equal opportunity H Federal funds ore 
used in a discriminatory manner, elther to 
confine nowhite Americans to a certain area 
of the city, generally less desirable, or to cir 
cumscribe Federal assistance in new private 
housing almost entirely nt the whim of 
bullders for white Americans, Also, it seems 
unfair that federally assisted hospitals and 
airports have different facilities for different 
classes of American citizens, ~ 

While Federal laws and- policies may and 
should illuminntdé the ideal of equal civil 
rights for all Americans, it is fairly obvious, 
from the varying and nationwide dimensions 
of the problem, that only State and local 
leadership, wise and courageous, patient. 
compassionate, and understanding, will 
eventually bring the ideal to greater reality 
throughout our Nation, It is in this sense 
that legislation alone will not solve the 
problem, and that ultimate solutions must 
come, as the President has sald, from Indi- 
vidual minds and hearts. But law, defining 
the goals and standards of the community, 
is itself one of the great changers of minds 
and hearts, In this democracy, law points 
the way toward ultimate freedom and Justice 
for all Americans, everywhere in our land. 
Equality under the law has long been a cher- 
ished American ideal, May it ever become, 
more and more, a proud American reality. 


Report to the 11th Congressional District 
of Michigan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR A. KNOX 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. KNOX. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp I 
wish to include the following report to 
my constituents, the people of the 11th 
Congressional District of Michigan: 

Your WASHINGTON OFFICE REPORT 

(By Vicror A. Knox, Member of Congress) 

NATIONAL DEFENSE AND INTERNAL SECURITY 

History teaches us that the way to preserve 
the peace of the world Is to have a strong 
defense, and for our national defense pro- 

Congress has appropriated over 
billion for fiscal year 1960. Advancements in 
the field of space exploration and rocketrY 
is deemed essential if we are to remain a pre- 
eminent power; for such space purposes 
million was appropriated. 

The Air Force Air Guard at Alpena County 
Airport will receive $105,000 for operati 
facilities. Kincheloe Alr Force Base at Kin- 
ross, Mich. will receive $1,006,000 for troop 
housing, training, maintenance, and supP!¥ 
facilities, 

GOVERNMENT AND REORGANIZATION 

The 86th Congress provided five rows 
six and four rows of five stars in Old Glory 
with the addition of Hawaii as the 50th State. 

AGRICULTURE 

I regret to report that this session of the 
Congress failed to enact any constructuré 
legislation for the farmer. President pie 
hower vetocd a grossly inequitable shg 
bill and no leadership effort has been is 
to bring this up for reconsideration or © 
act on an omnibus farm bill. Many ab 5 
exist in our farm program which should 
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corrected, and I fervently hope this will be 
Accomplished in the 2d session of the 86th 
Congress. 

NATURAL RESOURCES 

Of great importance to the people of Mich- 
igan was legislation that would have granted 
Miversion of water from Lake Michigan into 
the Chicago drainage canal. This legislation, 
which I have always opposed, passed the 
House; however, on September 2, after many 
days of debate, the Senate referred the bill 
to the Foreign Relations Committee for fur- 
ther study. 

Contained in the public works appropria- 
tion bill that had been vetoed twice by the 
President, but finally approved on September 
10, are funds for the following projects: 
Construction at the Grand Marais Harbor, 
2292,00; planning for the Hammond Bay 
Harbor, $19,500; improvements to the South 
Canal of the St. Mary’s River, $2,479,425; and 
$357,825 for planning the new Poe lock. I 
believe you would be interested in knowing 
that from July 1, 1952 to June 30, 1959 some 
$38,283,000 has been spent in the 11th Con- 
Bressional District for civil works projects, 
not including funds that are needed for 
normal operations and maintenance of efist- 
ing projects. 

HEALTH AND WELFARE 

Effective July 1, 1959, those eligible for 

nefits under the Railroad Retirement Act 
received a 10 percent increase. 

Effective July 1, 1960, the pensions received 
by the veterans of World War I, World War II. 
and the Korean conflict, and their depend- 
ents will be increased. Under the provisions 
Of this law the widows and orphans of the 
Veterans win be eligible for pensions on the 
8 basis as those dependents of World 

ar I. This law will provide a 10 percent 

ase or more for 854,406 individuals who 
now on the pension rolis, and provide 
efits for an additional 72,039 cases that 
are not now eligible. I believe it is interest- 
ott to note that this year the total number 
1 Pension cases is expected to reach about 
‘331,824 and by 1970 it is expected to be 2 
million, The dollar cost of all pensions paid 
10 far for all wars and conflicts in which the 
pee States has engaged totaled $20,293,- 
000 on June 30, 1959. 
e © Congress provided $100 million for di- 
in housing loans to veterans raising the 

terest rate ceiling from 4% percent to 514 

Cent, so as to assure availability of funds. 
was e special schoo! milk program for 1959 
r increased by $3 million, and the authori- 
titi for this program for 1960 will be $85 

7 and $90 million for 1901. 

h ter two Presidential vetoes acceptable 
Susing legisintion was finally enacted. This 
carm, €s for the spending of some $1 billion; 
Sonn arking $650 million for urban renewal 
82 a; $179 million for public housing; and 
Million for loans for college housing. 
NATIONAL ECONOMY 

After considerable difficulty in reaching 

eement on providing funds to finance the 

eral aid highway program, Congress en- 
— mtesintlon that provides a 1 cent a gal- 
effect crease in the Federal motor fuels taxes 
ive October 1, 1959 to July 1, 1691. With 

—.— OR fuels revenue and 5 percentage 
Haa Of the existing manufacturer's excise 
pies the Passenger cars and 5 percentage points 
€ existing excise tax on automobile parts 
ending ores beginning July 1, 1961, and 
able te June 30, 1964, funds should be avail- 

The Maintain this program on schedule. 
histo, Ist session of the 85th Congress made 

an 2 in adopting labor reform legislation. 
85 85 believe we can claim that this ac- 
President either a persoual victory for the 

aero nor for the Republicans and the 
2 Democrats who supported the 
Was mare Of the Landrum-GriMfin bill. It 
Pe our toad a victory for the working people 
ment „ and the public. The enact- 

8 17 5 legislation was an example of 
clent) ple asserting thelr rights when sum- 

y aroused. The powerful and well- 
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financed labor bosses could not defeat the 
demand of the people that legislation be 
passed which would drive racketeering and 
corruption from the ranks of organized labor, 
and that the rights of the individual union 
members be protected. The new law does 
these things—it contains a bill of rights with 
enforcement proyisions;. then it adds pro- 
tection to the public as well through the 
curbing of secondary boycotts, organization 
and recognition picketing, and in settling the 
no man’s land between State and Federal 
jurisdictions, 

ADDITIONAL BENEFITS RECEIVED IN THE DISTRICT 

In 1958 new post offices were dedicated at 
Mackinaw City, Mackinac Island, and Ells- 
worth. New facilities will also be provided 
in McMillan and Newberry. An extensive 
repair program is in progress at Menominee. 

The sewage treatment plant at Escanaba 
received $58,200 of Federal funds; the sewer 
pumping station and sewage treatment plant 
at Sault Ste. Marie received $250,000; the 
Presque Isle Electric Co-op received a loan 
of $50,000 and the Cloyerland Co-op re- 
ceived 82.650, 000: Cheboygan received a loan 
in the amount of $620,000 for 40 low rent 
family dwellings. 

The Office of Civil Defense and Mobilization 
has approved Gaylord as the location and 
placement of Civil Defense Emergency Hos- 
pital. The equipment that will be furnished 
by the Federal Government consists of a com- 
plete hospital unit of 200 beds and includes 
everything from bandages and, X-ray ma- 
chines to equipment for 3 operating rooms. 

From September 28 to October 15 I will 
make a tour of the 16 counties in the itth 
Congressional District. It is my hope that 
my travels through the district will give me 
opportunity to greet you personally and ob- 
tain the benefit of your views on important 
national issues as well as to be of service to 
you with respect to any problems you may 
have involving Federal affairs. 

Because of my position as a ranking mem- 
ber of the Committee on Ways and Means I 
have been designated by the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives to be one of two 
House Members attending the meeting of the 
contracting parties to the General Agreement 
on Tariffs and Trade to be held in Tokyo, 
Japan, beginning October 26; therefore, it 
will be necessary that I return to Washing- 
ton after the district tour in order to leave 
on this important assignment. During the 
meetings in Japan I will study steps that 
may be taken by our Government and busi- 
ness community to protect the jobs of our 
citizens against unfair import competition 
as well as to expand our export markets. 

From November 18 to December 16 the 
Committee on Ways and Means will be hold- 
ing panel discussions on the various provi- 
sions of the Internal Revenue Code, and I 
will have to be in Washington for these ses- 
sions. My Washington office will be open 
during the adjournment period of the Con- 
gress to handle all matters pertaining to the 
11th District. 

The thousands of letters that I have re- 
ceived during this session from the district 
were most welcome. It is good to have the 
views of the people back home, either for or 
against a legislative proposal, or on any other 
probiems in which you are interested. 


Columbus Day, a National Holiday 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the outstanding Members of the House, 
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the distinguished gentleman from New 
Jersey, Congressman PETER W. RODINO, 
JR. has introduced H.R. 418 which seeks 
to declare October 12, Columbus Day, a 
legal holiday. 

I want to congratulate Congressman 
Ropixno for the great ability, zeal, and 
enthusiasm with which he has pursued 
the laudable objective of making Colum- 
bus Day a national holiday. His efforts 
are an appropriate accompaniment to 
his valuable, effective work in many im- 
portant fields with which the Congress is 
concerned. Congressman Roprno’s serv- 
ice in the Congress has reflected great 
ability, dedication, and unswerving pur- 
pose in serving his district and the 
Nation. 

The designation of Columbus Day as a 
national holiday has already been too 
long delayed. I hope that the Congress 
at an early date will give suitable atten- 
tion to Congressman Roprxo's bill, H.R. 
418, and effect its enactment. 

At this time I will not elaborate on the 
many reasons which suggest the propri- 
ety of favorable action on this measure. 
Christopher Columbus was one of the 
great men of history, an intrepid ex- 
plorer who, with extreme courage faced 
untold dangers to discover a great new 
continent and establish the first settle- 
ments here which have led to the fabu- 
lous, historic developments of the Amer- 
icas, and particularly of our own great, 
beautiful Nation. 

Many States, including my own State 
of Massachusetts, have recognized Co- 
lumbus Day and there is every reason 
why the Nation should give fitting rec- 
ognition to the memory and heroic ex- 
ploits of a great son of Italy whose 
achievements made possible the estab- 
lishment of the greatest government of 
all times and many other governments 
and nations of the Western Hemisphere 
which share with us the common legacy 
of democracy, freedom, and justice. 

Americans of Italian blood and de- 
scent, who have made such great contri- 
butions to America, and all true lovers 
of liberty, are interested in H.R. 418 and 
I hope that it will be passed without 
further delay, and am proud to pledge 
myself to that most appropriate ob- 
jective. 


Government Financing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
Hon. EVERETT McKINLEY DIRKSEN 


or ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, from 
time to time I have asked the Director 
of the Bureau of the Budget to make a 
esreful evaluation of estimates, appro- 
priations, new obligation authority, and 
new obligation authority outside of the 
appropriation process—commonly re- 
ferred to as “backdoor” financing. 

In addition I have requested complete 
data on all other measures which might 
affect the 1960 budget and also future 
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years. I am therefore submitting, and of the Recorp certain tables relating to There being no Objection, the tables 
ask unanimous consent, for inclusion in these matters. This I believe will bring were ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
the Recozp on the next to the back page this entire physical matter up to date. ORD, as follows: 


TABLE I.—Adjusiment to appropriation bills 


Increase or Increase or 
Tresidont's decrease President's decrease 
* hurlget Final amonnt compared to tndgot Final amount | comme to 
estimates approved President's catlinates approved Presidont’s 
budget hudgot 
estimates estimates 


Decreases, ete—Continned 
Liquidation of contract gu- 
ty, prior-year deon- 
S A E AR 0485900; 000: 
Keduetions in uncentroliable 
items: Voterans’ compen 


Total, all Lilla (CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD cf Sept. 18, 100 871. $09, 008, 445 | $72, 077, 598,352 — $1, 881, 410, 093 
Deereasos whieh are actually post- 
ponoments to another year or 
reductions: which mnst be 
restored for uncontrollable items: 


Devolepment Loan Fund, 1901 sation, pensions, ut. „57777 ee a 20. 962, 590 
F £00, 000, 000 PE GELEE ...... 
Dofense production expan- a TE A ERE ENT see is adoede 1, 032, 862, Bat 
sion—restoration of catutal . 
Commodity Credit Corpora 
tlon—reaturation of capital...|--..-..--..-.---| „4é“ “ 
Tante Il.—New obligational authority provided outside the appropriation process (so-called back-door financiny) 4 
Amonnt Increase or e Amount Increase or 
BIN No. Title Prosidont’s | agreed to by decrease Bill No. Title Prosidont’s | sgreed to by docrense 
request conferees malo by request conforees made by 
the Congress tho Congress 
H.R, 4452 || Bretton Woods Agroe- H.R, 3490 Tennesse Valley Author- 
B. WA ment Act.... 1. 580, 000, 000 81. 550, 000 0 N e n dg „m 70 o 000 |..-.....-..--- 
8. 2654 | Housing Act of 1959, ib — — 
C £00, 000, %% 9725, 000, 000 | +$124, 000, 000 Total, 1030-91. 6,220, 000, OVO | 6, 451, 000, 000 |$+-231, 000, 000 
n. 101 JAN to Alrports, 1900-61... 12,000,000 | 126,000,000 .d 00n, 000 
II. R. 22% | Vetorans Housing Loan $ 
BS. RESSE S T 5 100, 000, 000 | 4-190, 000, 000 n 
TaBe I1.—Othor measures affecting the budget in 1960 and future years 
A. AUTHORIZATION IN APPROPRIATION ACT3 
Amount Increases or g 
DI No. Tile President's agreod to by decre ses Romarks 
roquests confircas mide by the 
Congress 
ILR. 7349 Commerce appropriation bill—increaso in morchant $1, 390, 000, 000 |4-$1,300,000,000 | For a 20-year period. 
marine subsitizod voyages. 
H.R, 7175 | Agriculture appropriation bill: 
Agricultural conservation program........ —— $100, 000, 000 230, 000,000 | +159, 000, 000 sit} aed ei for meres year, requiring appropria 
8 Home Adiulnbetratlon—laan authoriza- 354, 000, 000 421, 000, 000 +33, 000, 000 = > 
on. f : 
H.R, 7509 | Publie works appmpristion bill—publie works start 751, 000, 000 751,000,000 Cost to complote after 1000. 
HLR. S670 est of Colunibia appropriation bill—Joun authori- 35, 400, 000 34, 300, 000 —1, 100, 090 
zation, 
B. SUBSTANTIVE LEGISLATION “ 3 
E BAIAN P ANER ERME N AE E y EEO AA BE ALO E ELA a L MAA E A 
ILR, 7060 | Veterans pension bl F $9, 300, 000, 000 |+-$9,300,000,000 | Estimated costs for 40. period over oxiating law. 
Administration bill (H.R, 6432) proposed savings 
l below existing law of $47,862,000,000 ovar the 40-y uar 
S. Tal | Honsing Act of 1959: kar 
Public housing—annnal contrihutlons 719,000,000 4.719, 000,000 For a 40-year period. 
$10, 030, 000 75, 009, 000 4, 000, 000 
B 11, 090, 000 11,000, 000 | For a 2-year period. 
8. 110, 000, 000 30, 000, 000 | Ist your costs, 


ann Tr.. 
Avistion fucl tax and user charges. 
Tax adjustments... 


Total (net) 


Proposed increase in postal rates, 
3 increase In receipts for full year, 


The food stamp program (H.R. so}, which is nonmandatory, would add dont's requests. They incinin peacetime ex-sorvicemen’s readjustment bonds 
ee to tliis total for a 2-yoar poriod (1000-03). The total excludes pending (8. 1134), youth conayvution one (S. 812), International — — reaureh (.J. 
fegisiation passed by one ar both Hotses now 5 further congressional action. Ties. 41), grants to States for educational television (S. 12), urea redevelupmont . 


lu future fiscal years these bills would cost several billion dollars beyond the Pros 75), and water pollution (II. It. 3610). 
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Food Stamp Plan Makes Sense Both From 
Economic and Humanitarian Standpoints 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HOW. JAMES C. OLIVER 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. OLIVER. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
Most monumental problems facing this 
Country today is the almost inconceiv- 
able amount of surplus foods stored by 
the Federal Government as a byproduct 
of our overall farm program. 

We are indeed in a dilemma. Our leg- 
islative program, combined with an ex- 
tremely efficient agricultural economy, 
has produced the most bountiful crop in 
the history of mankind. The basic eco- 
nomic law of supply and demand dic- 
tates the unwisdom of dumping our sur- 
Plus on the world market because of the 
Tesulting chaotic effect on the economies 
of the Nation and the world. On the 
Other hand, we have millions of under- 
nourished Americans to whom survival 
itself is most precarious, Is it not ironic 

t so many are starving in the midst 
of plenty? 

In my opinion, Congress has provided 
the tools which, while not solving the 
Problem in its entirety, will certainly be 
à forward and constructive step toward 
Providing food for the needy at home. I 
refer to the recently enacted food stamp 
Plan. If the President would follow the 
intent of Congress and place this plan 

to effect, the now idle surpluses would 

h reduced and many of the unfortunate 
citizens would be given the means to 
Supplement their meager diets. 

ond question, a healthy America is 
esentia] to a strong America. In this 

Onnection, I appealed to the President 
2 use the tools given him by this Con- 
1 and put into effect pilot food stamp 
oe in distressed areas of our coun- 


N letter in this regard follows: 
The Dwicur D. EISENHOWER, 

President of the United States, 

@hington, D.C.: 

1 necept my humble apology for bur- 
clay”. you with additional problems, espe- 
with When you are already overburdened 
hates the details of the Khrushchev visit and 

Bu in the interest of all mankind. 

t, the dally problems of existence of 
Weigh unfortunate constituents of mine 
tose heavily upon me, also. In the Bidde- 

Benford area of the First Congressional 

ct of Maine there has been for several 

9 8 N of economic ee 

* con on of surplus and — 
teased inbgr which persists 1 5 in these 
e meee Job security in other parts 


t Consequently, those of us who represent 
Tounseif fiel and that, of course, includes 
lang rough yours, the highest office of 
Pro 3 have the direct responsibility to 
el he individual welfare of these good 
need nt Who, through no fault of their own, 
in order ®upport of their fellow Americans 
have 8 they and their families may 
They, ton ung more 1 5 5 mere existence. 
s part o is nt Nation, 

have mage contributed to Its growth and they 
on © it poesible over the years, through 
Nsclentious work, for many of the 
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financially secure to achleve the material 
security which they are now enjoying. But, 
Mr. President, hundreds and thousands of 
these most respectable constituents of yours 
and mine are existing on standards of living 
far below the levels necessary for self-respect 
and dignity. Of these facts you must be 
aware, even though your hours are filled to 
overflowing with the details of the responsi- 
bilities of American and world leadership 
which bear down so heavily upon your 
shoulders. 

Despite these burdens, none of us in na- 
tional office today can shrink especially be- 
cause of ideological reasons from the respon- 
sibility of meeting the minimum needs, to 
say the least, of individual citizens and fam- 
fly groups who need help. Adequate food 
supplies, with some consideration, at least, 
for a decently balanced diet, seem to me to 
be a must“ in our consideration for these 
good, but needy, people of our own country. 

To meet this minimum need the Congress 
has enacted a permissive food stamp pro- 
gram and, as you know, the language of the 
bill declared it to be the intent and purpose 
of the Congress that such a “food-for-the- 
needy distribution plan with an annual 
limitation of $250 million should be initi- 
ated at your discretion which, in my opinion, 
should be made applicable in several experi- 
mental localities where chronic unemploy- 
ment has caused these conditions of poverty 
and undernourishment to develop and per- 
sist. 

It is with regret that I have noted news- 
paper comment attributed to you to the effect 
that you do not intend to honor this intent 
of Congress. The reasons stated are to the 
effect that the Federal Government is al- 
ready contributing to a disproportionate de- 
gree to the subsistence needs of these needy 
people, as well as that the stamp plan would 
only replace existing food distribution pro- 

by Federal agencies. Of course, you 
have never stood in one of these food lines 
and observed the inadequacies and the in- 
decencies of the present distribution plan 
under the current surplus commodities dis- 
tribution program. I wonder if you know 
that butter was recently discontinued by 
Secretary Benson although the only remain- 
ing fat in this unbalanced food distribution 
program. Cheese was formerly included, and 
gave these worthy Americans some variety 
from the drab ftems to which they are now 
doomed by your Secretary of Agriculture, 
who refuses to use funds under section 32 of 
Customs receipts, where he has broad author- 
ity, if he was only ideologically minded to use 
them. 

When you say, Mr. President, that a dis- 
proportionate load would be borne by the 
Federal Government if these very meager 
provisions of the food stamp plan were im- 
plemented, I wonder if you are mindful of 
the general welfare clause of our Constitu- 
tion, which obligates us to treat all Ameri- 
cans with the dignity and justice to which 
they are entitled. 

You have never hesitated to urge upon us 
the need to shoulder far-reaching obliga- 
tions for the undernourished and the under- 
privileged of all the foreign areas of the 
world. I realize that you are a deeply rèli- 
gious and Christian man, I know that Sec- 
retary Benson is the same. But, I respect- 
fully submit that neither you nor Mr. Benson 
are practicing what you preach. If we are 
our brother’s keeper, and I bellere that we 
are, then surely, we should never hesitate to 
see to it that our brother gets some small 

of the fat that this great and wealthy 
Nation has and will continue to accumulate. 
It occurs to me that the Secretary may be 
touring Soviet Russia and other foreign 
areas looking for needy brothers to “keep,” 
while consciously overlooking the under- 
nourished of America. 

In closing, may I respectfully remind you 
that Ambasasdor Lodge, during the past few 
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days, brought -Premier Khrushchey up to 
date on the type of capitalism which we 
enjoy, and, in correcting the Premier, our 
able Ambassador told him that we practice 
humanitarian principles toward all our 
people, stressing our social-welfare laws. 
Your expressed intention to bypass the in- 
tent of Congress and deny to our people the 
humanitarian justice implicit in the food 
stamp plan certainly is not in keeping with 
the words of Mr. Lodge. 

I urge you, Mr. President, to apply the 
provisions of this stamp plan, and to name 
the Biddeford-Sanford area of Maine as a 
pilot area for this program. My worthy, but 
needy, people are looking to you for this 
Christian consideration. 

Most respectfully yours, 
James C. OLIVER, 
Member of Congress. 


Summary of the Record and Accomplish- 
ments of the Committee on Ways and 
Means During the Ist Session of the 
Soth Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILBUR D. MILLS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, in accord- 
ance with the usual custom of the chair- 
man of the Committee on Ways and 
Means, and also in specific response to 
the request of our distinguished majority 
leader, the Honorable Jonn W. McCor- 
wack, to committee chairmen, I am 
pleased to take this means and oppor- 
tunity to summarize the record and ac- 
complishments of the Committee on 
Ways and Means during the Ist session 
of the 86th Congress. 

At the outset, I would like to commend 
the members of the Committee on Ways 
and Means for their hard work, their 
devotion of long hours and days and 
weeks to our committee activity, and to 
the manner in which they have diligently 
carried out their responsibilities as leg- 
islators and as members of the commit- 
tee. My colleagues on the Committee on 
Ways and Means have served ably and 
conscientiously, and during the course 
of this session of the 86th Congress they 
have initiated and acted upon legislation 
which is meritorious and which is greatly 
in the public interest. 

During the session of the 86th Congress 
which has just drawn to a close, the 
committee has acted upon legislation 
touching practically every field of its 
broad jurisdiction. As will be recalled, 
the Committee on Ways and Means has 
the primary responsibility for consid- 
ering legislation relating to Federal rev- 
enue, our Federal social-security laws 
and programs, our customs and tariff 
laws and programs including reciprocal 
trade agreements, measures relating to 
the management of the public debt and 
deposit of public moneys generally, re- 
negotiation, legislation to control the 
trafficking in narcotics and narcotic ` 
drugs, and certain other miscellaneous 
categories of legislation which are minor 
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but nonetheless important areas of ac- 
tivity. It is unnecessary to emphasize 
that the consideration of legislation 
touching upon any of these fields calls for 
the highest degree of responsibility, be- 
cause these areas of legislative activity 
have an immediate effect upon the lives 
of all of our citizens and the economy of 
our Nation. 

The legislation which has been favor- 
ably acted’ upon is sound, responsible, 
and beneficial to the American people, 
Of course, as is the usual case, there were 
some measures reported on which there 
was not unanimous agreement, just as 
there were some bills reported which I 
voted against. However, that is the 
way our committee system works. Cus- 
tomarily, due to the complexities of the 
legislative measures which come before 
the Committee on Ways and Means, it 
is necessary for the committee to devote 
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a considerable amount of time to an in- 
tensive exploration of the issues involved 
and an evaluation of the ramifications 
which any given proposal may have upon 
the economy of the Nation prior to 
taking action. It should be borne in 
mind, therefore, that the Ist session of 
the 86th Congress has also been a period 
of establishing the necessary detailed 
groundwork in preparation for further 
activity which will transpire during the 
second session of this Congress, 

Before reviewing in détail the legisla- 
tion which was favorably reported by the 
committee during this first session at 
this point I will present statistics on the 
committee activity which may ke of in- 
terest. 

From early January of this year until 
the adjournment of the first session, the 
full Committee on Ways and Means met 
in executive session 91 times, covering 
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approximately 75 days, many of which 
days consisted of both morning and 
afternoon sessions. In addition, the 
committee met 40 days in the conduct 
of public hearings on subjects falling 
within its jurisdiction. The hearings of 
the full committee are contained in some 
10 volumes covering 5,200 pages of testi- 
mony. During the course of these pub- 
lic hearings approximately 450 witnesses 
personally appeared before the commit- 
tee to present testimony. In addition, 
the hearings contain statements and ex- 
pressions of views of hundreds of addi- 
tional individuals and organizations on 
the subjects under consideration. 

There follows a complete table which 
shows all the subjects upon which public 
hearings were conducted by the commit- 
tee, along with the number of witnesses 
who actually appeared personally before 
the committee and the number of days 
devoted to each such hearing: 


Tasie 1,—Public hearings, Committee on Ways and Means, Ist sess., 86th Cong. 


Advisory group recommendations on chs, C, J, and K of the Internal Revenue Code. 
Mineral treatment processes for percentage depletion purposes... ._.....2----..-----<- 
Unemployment compensation... _......---.-.----.--+--- 


Extension of the Kenegotigtion Act 
Tublic debt and interest rate calling on bonds 

Foreign Inyestmont Incentive Act 1 95 W .— 
Childron’s estate tax deduction (II. . 7020 


Hospital, nursing home, and survical bene/its for beneficiaries (H.R. 4709) .......---~---- 
Taxation of exchanges and distributions pursuant to antitrust decrees (H. R. $128, 8231) - 
way trust fund and Federal-ald highway Onancing pbrogrum 


Dates hold 


There were referred to the Committee 
on Ways and Means during the session 
just concluded a total of 1,606 public 
bills and resolutions which constitutes 
approximately 20 percent of all the pub- 
lic bills and resolutions introduced in 
the House of Representatives during this 
period. The committee favorably re- 
ported to the House of Representatives 
a total of 56 bills, of which 51 have 
passed the House of Representatives, 25 
have passed the Senate, and 25 have 
been enacted into public law. These re- 
ported measures, as has been pointed out 
earlier, cover all areas of the commit- 
tee’s jurisdiction, There follow tables 
whioh show the foregoing in more de- 
tail, including a breakdown of the meas- 
sures both referred to the committee and 
reported by the committee: 

Taste 2.—Legislation referred to Committee 
on Ways and Means, 86th Cong., 1st sess. 


— i — 
3.23 a 55 
| #3 33 33 |53 
EB | fe 322822 = 
83 33 |36 383| $ 
& & * & & 
House bis . 189 55 385 1.572 
Toure joint resolu- 
A 2 1 1 7 
Sane ea 0 2t 0 22 
S KES IOTA! 2 
Houre resolutions... 1 1 2 0 4 
bi 9 0 0 1 0 1 
Total. ieke 948 | 192 8 | 356 606 


Tart 3.—Statistics on status of bills reported 
by Committee on Ways and Means, 86th 
Congress, 1st sess. 


Bills roported to 


Ions 4 16 50 
Bills passed House.—-- 4 i4 5¹ 
Bills reported to 

Bund 2 9 25 
Bills passed Senate... 2 9 25 
Bills enacted Into law. 2 9 25 


ESTABLISHMENT OF SUBCOMMITTEES 


The Committee on Ways and Means, 
under the Rules of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, is charged with maintaining 
continuous watchfulness over the ad- 
ministration of the laws within the juris- 
diction of the committee by the admin- 
istrative agencies concerned. In order 
to more effectively carry out its responsi- 
bilities in this regard the committee in 
the early part of this first session estab- 
lished three subcommittees as follows: 
Subcommittee on Administration of the 
Internal Revenue Laws; Subcommittee 
on the Administration of Foreign Trade 
Laws and Policy; and Subcommittee on 
Administration of the Social Security 
Laws. These subcommittees were au- 
thorized and directed to maintain watch- 
fulness over the administration of the 
existing laws within their respective 
jurisdictions and to take such actions 
as were appropriate in the premises to 


advise the full cemmittee with regard 
thereto. During the latter part of the 
session just concluded the committee also 
specifically charged its Subcommittee on 
the Administration of the Internal Reve- 
nue Laws to make certain studies with 
respect to the administration of the laws 
relating to the Federal highway trust 
fund. 

Due to the heavy schedule of the full 
committee, the subcommittees generally 
deferred their hearing activities until 
after adjournment, at which time it is 
anticipated that each area involved will 
ropaire careful and intensive considera- 

on. 

The membership of each of the sub- 
committees is as fellows: 

Subcommittee on Administration of 
the Internal Revenue Laws: Hon. WI. 
BUR D. MILis, Democrat, of Arkansas, 
chairman; Hon Tuomas J. O'BRIEN, 
Democrat, of Illinois; Hon. EUGENE J. 
Keocu, Democrat, of New York; Hon. 
Frank Ixarp, Democrat, of Texas; Hon. 
Ricwarp M. Srupson, Republican, of 
Pennsylvania; Hon. Noam M. MASON, 
Republican, of Illinois; Hon. Howanb H. 
Baker, Republican, of Tennessee. 

Subcommittee on the Administration 
of Foreign Trade Laws and Policy: Hon. 
Hare Boccs, Democrat, of Louisiana, 
chairman; Hon, Ceci. R. Krxc, Demo- 
crat, of California; Hon, FRANK M. KARS- 
TEN, Democrat, of Missouri; Hon. THAD- 
DEUS M. Macurewicz, Democrat of 
Michigan; Hon. James B. Frazier, Jr., 
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Democrat, of Tennessee; Hon. Jonn W. 
Byrnes, Republican, of Wisconsin; Hon. 
Victor A. Knox, Republican, of Michi- 
fan; Hon. James B. Urr, Republican, of 
California; Hon. Bruce ALGER, Repub- 
lican, of Texas. 
Subcommittee on Administration of 
me Social Security Laws: Hon, BURR P. 
Harrison, Democrat, of Virginia, chair- 
Man; Hon, A. S. HERLONG, JR., Democrat, 
of Florida; Hon. WILLIAM J. GREEN, In., 
Democrat, of Pennsylvania: Hon. Johx 
O. Watrs, Democrat, of Kentucky; Hon. 
LER Metcatr, Democrat, of Montana: 
Hon. Tuomas. B. Curtis, Republican, of 
Missouri; Hon, Jackson E. BETTS, Re- 
Publican, of Ohio; Hon. ALBERT H. 
Boscu, Republican, of New York. 
PREPARATION. FOR PANEL DISCUSSIONS ON -TAX 
REFORM 
The committee completed plans for 
the initial stages of consideration of the 
Practical possibilities for constructive re- 
form of our Federal income tax system. 
inning on November 16, 1959, a series 
Of panel discussions will be conducted at 
Which time the committee will receive 
views and opinions of acknowledged 
experts in all of the major areas of in- 
Come taxation covered by the Internal 
Revenue Code. Prior to the conduct of 
these actual panel discussions there will 
Published a volume of papers which 
Will have been prepared by the experts 
Who are expected to take part in the 
November panel discussions. This vol- 
ume of papers will be made available to 
Members of Congress and the interested 
Public at an early date. It is antici- 
Pated also that a record will be made 
during the panel discussions which will 
Tun for approximately 5 weeks and that 
record will likewise be published and 
Made available to all who are interested. 
LEGISLATION TO STRENGTHEN AND AID SMALL 
BUSINESS 
Before proceeding to a discussion of 
major legislation reported by the 
Committee on Ways and Means, it is 
Worthwhile to briefly mention at this 
Point several measures which received 
favorable consideration by the commit- 
Which in the aggregate will result in 
Material assistance to our small business 
enterprises throughout the Nation, As 
May be recalled, the committee has 
Properly been concerned for the past 
Several years with the continued main- 
ce of effective opportunities. for 
the Nation’s small business activities. 
this session of the Congress, the 
Committee took favorable action on a 
Series of measures which will strengthen 
oan assist many small business en- 
€avors. Without undertaking to enu- 
io te them in any order of relative 
p Portance, the following measures are 
Worthy of mention: The committee took 
ugn to provide that, for purposes of 
e provisions relating to the payment 
of the excise tax on gasoline, wholesale 
distributors of gasoline are to be treated 
as Producers. Under this legislation, a 
ip previously existing with regard 
à payment of the excise tax by in- 
pendent distributors and jobbers will 
effectively removed. Second, the 
Has ulttee favorably reported and there 
5 been enacted into law a measure to 
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remove a hardship with regard to the 
taxation of so-called dealer reserves. 
This legislation, which is summarized at 
a later point, should be of material 
benefit in assisting not only dealers in 
automobiles, but also dealers in other 
‘forms of personal and real property.. 
For the most part, these are all small 
business enterprises. ‘Third, the com- 
mittee acted to amend the laws relative 
to the tax treatment of expenditures 
made to determine the presence, loca- 
tion, quantity, or quality of any deposit 
of ore or other mineral—except oil and 
gas. Prior law provided for a maximum 
deduction which might be taken for any 
one year of $100,000, but for no more 
than 4 years. The legislation approved 
by the committee would remove the 
4-year limitation while maintaining an 
overall litmit of $400,000. This legis- 
lation would, therefore, assist the 
small enterprises engaged in this form 
of activity. Still another provision of 
law which was agreed to by the commit- 
tee, in the form of acceptance of Senate 
amendments to another House bill, was 
a change in the statute relating to the 
election of certain small business cor- 
porations as to their taxable status. 
Specifically, this provision removed a 
hardship which had developed under 
prior law in determining the number of 
shareholders of a small business corpo- 
ration where a husband and wife owned 
stock jointly or as community property. 
Additionally, the law was clarified with 
regard to the definition of a small busi- 
ness corporation. Finally, these amend- 
ments also included a provision to ex- 
empt small-business investment com- 
panies from the personal holding com- 
pany tax, a measure which was re- 
quested by the Small Business Admin- 
istration. 

The foregoing is not intended to be a 
complete or exhaustive discussion of all 
of the measures which the committee 
favorably acted upon which will benefit 
small. business, but merely to list a few 
examples of such.measures as indicative 
of the committee’s solicitous regard for 
the importance of maintaining and 
strengthening small-business enterprises 
in our great Nation. 

BRIEF OVERALL SUMMARY OF MAJOR BILLS 

REPORTED 

The following measures might well be 
classed in the category of major legisla- 
tion favorably reported by the committee 
during the Ist session of the 86th Con- 
gress: the Life Insurance Company Tax 


Act of 1959; the Public Debt Act of 1959; 


the financing provisions of the Federal- 
Aid Highway Act of 1959; a bill permit- 
ting the issuance under specified circum- 
stances of series E and H U.S. savings 
bonds at interest rates above the existing 
maximum, et cetera; a bill making tech- 
nical changes in certain excise tax laws; 
the extension of the Renegotiation Act of 
1951; the Tax Rate Extension Act of 
1959: the Self-Employed Individuals’ Re- 
tlrement Act of 1959; and the Narcotics 
Manufacturing Act of 1959. A brief 
summary of each of these measures 
follows: 

H.R: 4245, by Mr. Mn: Public Law No. 
86-69, signed June 25, 1959: 
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The Life Insurance Company Tax Act of 
1959 provided the most comprehensive re- 
vilsion of the taxation of life insurance com- 
panies since 1921. In 1921, Hfe insurance 
companies were taxed only on a portion of 
their investment income. The portion tax- 
able broadly represented the amount of in- 
vestment income over and above the com- 
pany's requirements for adding interest to 
life Insurance reserves. This excess portion 
has in the past been computed on the basis 
of formulas derived from the aggregate in- 
dustry experience. Since 1921, the life in- 
surance companies paid no tex on thelr so- 
called underwriting income, that is, the 
excess of their premium Income over their 
expenses and their provisions for death bene- 
fits and additions to reserves. 

The new life insurance company tax law 
makes two fundamental changes. The law 
provides that the tax will be based only in 
part on the company’s investment income, 
and in part on the company’s underwriting 
income. In computing the taxable portion 
of the investment Income, the law avoids the 
use of Industrywide formulas and provides 
a method whereby each company's invest- 
ment Income tax lability is based upon its 
own investment experience. 

To explain the new law more epecifically, 
the investment income tex is contained in 
the so-called phase 1 tax. For purposes of 
this tax, the company first determines its 
net investment income, that is, the total of 
interest, dividends, and the like, minus in- 
vestment expenses. From this, it is per- 
mitted a reserve interest deduction com- 
puted by multiplying its adjusted reserves 
by its earnings rate. The earnings rate is 
the lower of its current earnings rate or the 
average of its earnings rate over the previous 
5 years. The adjusted reserves are the book 
reserves adjusted to eliminate the effect of 
the company’s arbitarary reserve interest 
assumption, 

The so-called phase 2 of the tax is based 
upon the company’s actual net gain from 
operations which is, generally speaking, its 
total income. This total income figure is de- 
rived from the company’s own books with 
certain adjustments. If the total income ex- 
ceeds the phase 1 tax base, the company must 
add to its taxable income from phase 1 one- 
half the difference. If the total income is less 
than the phase 1 tax base, the company may 
substract the difference, after limiting its 
deduction for policyholder dividends to a 
maximum of $250,000. 

To comment on the second alternative 
first, it should be pointed out that the new 
law for the first time since 1921 provides that 
the life-insurance company’s tax may go 
down when the company’s actual operations 
show losses. It has been a feature of the 
investment income tax approach that many 
new and small life-insurance companies have 
had to pay substantial taxes on their invest- 
ment income in years when their own books 
showed an aggregate loss. For this reason, 
the new tax law will be of great benefit to 
many new and small life-insurance com- 
panies. 

In the case of life-insurance companies 
whose aggregate income is in excess of the 
tax case from phase 1, it was explained 
that they will be taxable currently on only 
one-half of this difference. The other half 
will, so to speak, be available as a reserve to 
meet future contingencies and will be added 
to the tax base at any time that it is actually 
paid out to shareholders. 

The bill also contains a number of provi- 
sions dealing with special situations that 
might arise in the lfe-insurance industry. 

H. R. 7749, by Mr. Mrs; Public Law 86-74, 
signed June 30, 1959: 

This bill, which became law without 
amendment, provided for an increase in the 
permanent debt celling of 82 billion, to $285 
billion, and for an additional temporary in- 
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crease of $10 billion for 1 year, making the 
debt ceiling $295 billion to June 30, 1960. 

The administration had requested that the 
permanent celling be raised to $288 billion, 
with an additional temporary increase for 
fiscal year 1960 of $7 billion. The commit- 
tee, however, did not consider it necessary or 
advisable to raise the permanent ceiling to 
the full extent requested by the administra- 
tion, and in subsequent testimony the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury indicated to the Senate 
Finance Committee. that the provisions of the 
bill reported by the Committee on Ways and 
Means were workable in terms of Treasury 
requirements, and acceptable to the admin- 
istration. 

Title II of H.R. 8678; Public Law 86-342, 
signed September 21, 1959: 

One quite significant and important action 
of the Committee on Ways and Means was 
the development of title II of H.R. 8678, 
which provided financing provisions to secure 
additional revenue for the Federal-aid high- 


way program, which is financed through the- 


highway trust fund. While the bill HR. 
8678 was formally reported by the Commit- 
tee on Public Works, title II thereof was 
developed and drafted by the Committee on 
Ways and Means in accordance with a prior 
agreement which had been worked out by the 
Committee on Ways and Means and the Com- 
mittee on Public Works. Likewise, the ma- 
terial contained in title II of the House re- 
port which accompanied the bill was de- 
veloped and drafted by the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

It was drawn to the attention of the com- 
mittee during the course of the first session 
that an immediate problem with regard to 
financing the Federal-aid highway program 
was in evidence in that without legislation 
providing further funds for the program, it 
was estimated that there would be a deficit 
in the highway trust fund by the end of fiscal 
year 1960 of some 8490 million, and at the 
end of the fiscal year 1961, an accumulated 
deficit of $980 million would be in prospect 
even if no further apportlonments were 
made. 

Legislation, therefore, was urgently neces- 
sary to provide additional financing for the 
highway trust fund to meet this immediate 
problem. 

Title IT of H.R. 8678, therefore, contained 
u solution for the financing problems and 
enabled the continuance of the Federal-aid 
highway program at a level commensurate 
with the completion of the program and the 
needs of the economy. Specifically, title II 
of H.R. 8678 provided for the imposition of 
an additional 1-cent-per-gallon tax on gaso- 
line, diesel fuel, and special motor fuels, for 
the 21-month perlod beginning October 1, 
1959, and ending June 30, 1961, and alloca- 
tion to the highway trust fund of 5 percen- 
tage points of the manufacturers! excise tax 
on passenger cars, etc., and of 5 percentage 
points of the tax on auto parts and acces- 
sories for the 3-year period beginning July 1, 
1961, and ending June 30, 1964. The addi- 
tional revenue provided by title II. com- 
bined with the existing revenues of the trust 
fund, should make possible apportionments 
for the interstate system of 81.8 billion for 
the fiscal year 1961 and $2 billion for the 
fiscal year 1962, in addition to the 62.5 bil- 
lion of apportionments which had already 
been made for the fiscal year 1960. These 
apportlonments can be made without sus- 
Pension of the limitation on the trust fund, 
which is the so-called Byrd amendment. 

These provisions should assure that there 
8 gore in the highway trust fund 

or ary subsequent year through 
the fiscal year 1964, $ = 

HR. 9035, by Mr. Mns; Public Law 86- 
346, signed September 22, 1959: 

Another major bill in the field of general 
fiscal and debt management legislation 
which was favorably reported by the Com- 
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mittee on Ways and Means was H.R. 9035 
(which has become Public Law 86-346, ap- 
proved September 22, 1959). 

This bill made a number of changes in the 
laws relating to savings bond interest rates 


and other aspects of debt management: 


First, it permits the maximum interest 
rate (or investment yield) limitation of 3,26 
percent on series E and H savings bonds to be 
exceeded where there is a finding by the 
President that the national interest so re- 
quires. The bill also authorizes increasing 
the Interest rates on outstanding series E 
and H savings bonds. In this case, also, the 
existing meximum limitation of 3.26 percent 
on these bonds may be exceeded, but only in 
the case of a finding by the President that 
the national interest so requires. A Senate 
amendment to this section of the bill, which 
was accepted by the House, added a proviso 
that in no event may the interest rate or the 
investment yield on these bonds exceed 41 
percent per annum. 

Second, the bill adds a new section to the 
Internal Revenue Code providing for non- 
recognition of gain or loss on the exchange 
of U.S. obligations when so provided by reg- 
ulations. This is intended to aid the Gov- 
ernment in its attempts to achieve a better 
balance in the debt structure by facilitating 
the refinancing of outstanding securities in 
advance of their final maturities. 

Third, the bill authorizes the issuance of 
obligations of the United States to Governi 
ment trust funds at the issue price, whether 
or not at par. Under existing law in the 
case of certain trust funds, these obligations 
may be issued to the funds only at par. 

Fourth, the bill makes it clear that both 
the principal and interest on U.S. obligations 
are exempt from all State taxes except non- 
discriminatory franchise, etc., taxes, 

Fifth, the bill relleves from liability to the 
U.S. Government agents who erroneously 
paid U.S. bonds if they did not receive writ- 
ten notice from the United States within 10 
years from the date of the erroneous pay- 
ment. 

This legislation is quite important to the 
millions of American citizens who purchase 
and hold series E and H savings bonds, since 
it will permit an increase in the interest rate 
payable to these individuals on this Impor- 
tant type of savings, if the President finds 
that the national interest will thereby be 
served. The legislation will further encour- 
age investment in these bonds by our indi- 
vidual citizens and will permit them to con- 
tinue to participate in this vitally important 
savings program, It will assist the Treasury 
in the management of the public debt. 

H.R. 8725, by Mr. Harrison; Public Law 
86-344; signed September 21, 1959: 

In 1958 the Congress passed the Excise Tax 
Technical Changes Act of 1958, which con- 
stituted a comprehensive revision of the 
technical and administrative provisions of 
the Federal excise taxes, In a technical revi- 
sion of this magnitude, almost of necessity 
there are changes made which after experi- 
ence in actual operations will require further 
modifications. The purpose of H.R, 8725, as 
amended by the Committee on Ways and 
Means, was to effect six such modifications 
which experience under the 1958 act has 
shown to be required. These technical 
changes amend the provisions relating to the 
retailers’ excise tax on jewelry, the exemp- 
tions from excise taxes for nonprofit educa- 
tional organizations, the club dues tax, the 
tax on communications as it relates to com- 
mon carriers and communication companies, 
the basis of the documentary stamp tax in 
the case of transfers of stock rights or war- 
rants, and the occupational tax applicable 
to so-called claw, crane, or digger machines 
in certain cases. 

This legislation, which was favored by the 
Treasury Department, became law in th: 
form reported by the committee. z 
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H.R. 7086, by Mr. Muis; Public Law 83-09; 
signed July 13, 1959: 

As reported to the House by the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means, this bill provided 
for an extension of renegotiation authority 
for 4 years to June 30, 1963. Certain other 
amendments were contained in the bill 
which the committee was of the opinion 
would be of benefit to industry as well as 
contributing to the administration of the 
act. These related to the factors to be con- 
sidered in determining excessive profits, the 
provision for carry forward of losses on re- 
negotiable business, the statements required 
to be furnished by the Renegotlatlon Board, 
proceedings before the Tax Court in renego- 
tlation cases, and review of Tax Court decl- 
sions in such cases. 

The Senate amended the House bill eub- 
stantially, and it was sent to conference. 
Under the conference agreement, which was 
accepted by both bodies, a 3-year extension 
of renegotiation authority was provided, to 
June 30, 1962. In addition, a 5-year carry- 
forward to fiscal years ending after December 
31, 1958, of renegotiation losses was provided, 
in the cases of losses arising in fiscal years 
ending on or after December 31, 1956. An 
increase in the compensation of the General 
Counsel of the Renegotiation Board was pro- 
vided, to $19,000 per annum, Further, cer- 
tain studies of procurement policies and 
practices, the Renegotiation Act, and the 
policies and practices of the Renegotiation 
Board were directed to be made. ‘The overall 
report developed from these studies ls to be 
made not later than March 31, 1961, 

H.R, 7523, by Mr. Mills; Public Law 86-75, 
signed June 30, 1959. 

As reported to the House by the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means, and as the bill 
passed the House, it would have provided 
a l-year extension, to July 1, 1960, of the 
existing corporate normal tax rate and of 
certain excise tax rates (the so-called Korean 
increases, including the Increased rates on 
distilled spirits, beer, wine, cigarettes, pas- 
senger automobiles, and automobile parts 
and accessories). The legislation was de- 
signed to implement the request of the nd- 
ministration that these rates be continucd 
for another year. 

The Senate, while approving the provisions 
of the House bill, added several amendments. 
These included the repeal, as of July 1, 1960, 
of the excise taxes on communication serv- 
ices, the repeal of the tax on transporta- 
tion of persons, the repeal of the 4 percent 
credit against tax presently. provided for 
dividend income, and other amendments re- 
lating to the Federal share in certain public 
assistance programs under the social security 
law. 


Under the conference agreement, and os 
the bill became law. the bill in addition to 
providing a l-year extension of the existing 
corporate normal tax rate and the excise tax 
rates referred to above, provides that the 
tax on transportation of persons will be 
reduced to 5 percent as of July 1, 1960, and 
that the tax on general (local) telephone 
service be repealed as of July 1, 1960. 

HR. 10, by Mr. Kron; passed House 
March 16, 1959. 

This bill would permit self-employed 
individuals to take a current tax deduction 
for limited amounts of investment in certain 
types of retirement annuity, or a specitic 
type of retirement trust. The investment, 
plus accumulated earnings, would be treated 
as ordinary income when taken down. 

The House suspended the rules and 
Passed this bill, as amended by the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means, on March 16, 
1959, and at adjournment it was pending 
before the Senate Committee on Finance. 

H.R. 529, by Mr. Karsten; passed House 
September 9, 1959: 

This bill, as reported to the House by the 
Committee on Ways and Means, is desigued 
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to give full effect to treaty obligations of the 
United States to limit exclusively to medical 
and scientific purposes the manufacture of 
narcotic drugs and to require that such man- 
Ufacture be restricted to persons and prem- 
lsès that have been licensed for the purpose. 
It is also designed to amend the Narcotic 
Drugs Import and Export Act to bring the 
Tegulation of exports in conformity with 
Current treaty obligations, and to permit the 
importation and exportation of certain nar- 
Cotic drugs for scientific research purposes. 
It establishes a comprehensive system of 
licensing and control over the manufac- 
ture, distribution, and use of both natural 
and synthetic narcotic drugs. 

The committee recelved favorable reports 
on this legislation from the Departments of 
State and the Treasury, and tt has the ap- 
Proval of the pharmaceutical industry. The 
Committee is of the opinion that enactment 
Of this legislation will be of assistance to the 
agencies charged with administering our nar- 
Cotice control laws and treaties, and will be 

eficial to the citizens of our Nation. 


In addition to the major bills discussed 
ve, there were a number of less com- 
Prehensive but nonetheless important 
ills reported by the Committee on Ways 
and Means during the 1st session of the 
88th Congress, which are summarized 
Below. grouped as to the subject with 
Which each deals—that is, taxes, social 
Security, customs and tariff, and so forth. 
TAX LEGISLATION (OTHER THAN EXCISES) 
HR. 47, by Mr. Boccs; Public Law 86-976, 
ed September 23, 1959: 
aan reported to the House by the Committee 
ve Ways and Means, this bill provided that, 
tion Tespect to the $600 dependency exemp- 
— for income tax purposes, a child placed 
men the taxpayer by an authorized place- 
8 @gency for legal adoption by him shall 
treated in the same manner as a natural 
me child and a legally adopted child, if the 
hoi is a member of the individual's house- 
The Senate, in addition to approving the 
on of the House bill, added two basic 
ts, both relating to the tax treat- 
ment of small business. ‘The first, making 
fanges in the statute relating to the elec- 
to ot certain small business corporations as 
21 ad taxable status (1) amends section 
of the Internal Revenue Code to pro- 
that in determining the number of 
ah Olders of a small business corporation, 
=f ‘usband and wife owning stock jointly or 
Community property shall be counted as 


only one shareholder; 


1374 of (2) amends section 


the code to make clear that a de- 
Tate Shareholder will not be denied his pro 
— Share of a small business corporatlon's 
Era, Operating loss; and (3) strikes out para- 
Ph (8) of section 1504(b) (relating to the 
A tion of “includible corporation") of the 
£, thereby clarifying the definition of a 
Dana business corporation, The Senate Fi- 
e Committee report indicates that this 
he graph cf the code actually operates to 
ve an effect just the reverse of its original 
scant Which was to prevent an electing 
80.1. business corporation from having an 

Percent-owned subsidiary. 
sectio second Senate amendment amended 
tag n 542(c) of the code to exempt small 
iness investment companies from the per- 
oe holding company tax. This amend- 
— had been requested by the Small Bust- 
Alea Administration in an executive commu- 
tlon which was referred to the Commit- 

On Ways and Means. 

€ House agreed to the Senate amend- 


This bill, which passed the House unani- 
y as reported by the Committee on 


\ 
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Ways and Means, excludes from U.S. tax 
the portion of amounts paid to nonresident 
alien individuals by the United States as 
civil service anuuities and other retirement 
benefits for services performed abroad as em- 
ployees of the United States. Under pres- 
ent law, nonresident aliens working for an 
American Embassy or other Government 
agency abroad are not subject to U.S. tax on 
salaries paid by the United States; similarly, 
amounts set aside by the Government for 
the future retirement of nonresident aliens 
working abroad are free of tax. However, to 
the extent such annuities represent earnings 
on the amounts set aside by the Government, 
such payments are taxable. The commit- 
tee was advised by the Department of State 
that nonresident alien employees consider 
their pensions to be deferred compensation, 
and that since their earned income is tax 
free, they expect their pensions also to be 
tax free. The committee was further in- 
formed that the imposition of this tax has 
caused severe hardships and has engendered 
resentment against the United States, and 
that this tax treatment has been objected to 
by many forelgn governments, some of which 
haye repeatedly protested its imposition, 
This legislation, as amended by the com- 
mittee, was also favored by the Treasury 
artment. 

st se 137, by Mr. Keocu; Public Law 86-175, 
signed August 21, 1959: 

This bill prevents a pyramiding of Fed- 
eral estate taxes where foreign death taxes 
are imposed on charitable bequests, This 
is accomplished by allowing & deduction for 
estate tax purposes for foreign death taxes 
(as provided under present law for State 
death taxes) imposed (and paid) on chapi- 
table bequests if (1) the property on 
which the tax is imposed is situated in the 
foreign country and included in the gross 
estate of a citizen or resident of the United 
States, and (2) if the decrease in tax re- 
sulting from the deduction is to go to char- 
ities (or the entire Federal estate tax is to 
be equitably apportioned among all of the 
transferees of the estate). Where this de- 
duction is allowed, mo credit the 
estate tax is to be available fon the foreign 
taxes which are deducted. 

As reported by the Committee on Ways 
and Means, and as the bill passed the House, 
this provision would have been effective with 
respect to the estates of decedents dying 
after the date of enactment of the bill. The 
Senate, however, amended the bill to pro- 
vide an effective date of July 1, 1955 (that is, 
to apply to the estates of decedents dying 
on or after that date). 

The Senate amendment was accepted by 
the House. 

H.R.1219, by Mr. BENTLEY; 
86-141, signed August 7, 1959: 

‘This bill adds a provision to the 1954 code 
relating to persons who have been mentally 
incompetent for a period beginning at least 
3 months prior to December 31, 1947, and who 
remain so until the date of their death, The 
bill provides that any poweriesuch persons 
have at the date of their death to change 
benefictaries of a trust they created (of the 
type referred to in section 1000(e) of the 
1939 code) are not to result in such property 
being included in their gross estate for estate 
tax purposes. This provision is the same 
as a 1939 code provision (sec. 811(d) (4)) 
which was applicable with respect to dece- 
dents dying after December 31, 1947, and on 
or before August 16, 1954. 

The provision added to the 1954 code by 
this bill is to apply with respect to estates 
of decedents dying after August 16, 1954. 
Thus, as a result of this bill, and previous 
actions, the exception for mentally incom- 
petent will apply to all years from 1947 for- 
ward, so long as the decedent {involved is 
mentally incompetent from October 1, 1947, 
to the date of his death. : 
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The bill, which became law without amend- 
ment, contains a provision that no interest 
is to be allowed or paid on any overpayment 
resulting from its enactment with respect to 
payments made before the date of enactment. 

H.R. 2573, by Mr. Yates; passed House 
August 18, 1959: 

As reported by the Committee on Ways 
and Means, this bill provides that the mar- 
ital deduction is to be avaliable for estate 
tax purposes with respect to allowances or 
awards which, pursuant to local law, are 
paid within 15 months from the date of a 
decedent's death to the decedent's surviving 
spouse for her support during the period the 
decedent's estate is being settled. ‘This is 
accomplished by specifically providing that 
these allowances or awards are property pass- 
ing from the decedent to a person, and not 
terminable interests for which no marital 
deduction is available. Under present law, 
questions arise as to the circumstances under 
which the marital deduction is available with 
respect to an award or allowance made pur- 
suant to local law for support of a decedent's 
surviving spouse during the period of the 
settlement of the decedent's estate; these 
questions for the most part have been re- 
solved by reference to the governing local 
law as interpreted by the local courts, with 
the result that the allowance of the marital 
deduction for these awards has varied from 
State to State. Uncertainty also exists as 
to whether any estate tax deduction is avall- 
able for these allowances. This bill would 
assure that the extent to which the marital 
deduction is allowed with respect to these 
awards or allowances is the same in all States, 
and will not turn on technical questions of 
local law, 

This legislation passed the House under 
unanimous consent and at adjournment 
was pending in the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee, 

H.R. 2906, by Mr. McCormack; Public Law 
86-280; signed September 16, 1959: 

As reported by the Committee on Ways 
and Means, this bill provided that the period 
of limitations for filing a claim for credit or 
refund for an overpayment of taxes, to the 
extent attributable to a creation of or an 
increase in a net operating loss carryback 
resulting from the elimination of excessive 
profits by renegotiation, is not to expire be- 
fore September 1, 1959, or the end of 1 year 
after the month in which the agreement or 
order for the elimination of the excessive 
profits becomes final, whichever is later. 
The bill amends both the 1939 and 1954 
codes, and applies to all 1954 code years 
and, with respect to the 1939 code, to claims 
for taxable years ending after December 31, 
1952. While the special period provided 
under the law where net operating loss 
carrybacks are involved generally provided 
adequate time for the filing of a clatm for 
eredit or refund, the committee’s attention 
was called to a type of case where this was 
not true and where the taxpayer may not be 
in a position to know that he is eligible for 
a credit or refund before the expiration of 
the period of limitations. This placed the 
Government in the possition in such cases 
of taking money away from a taxpayer, on 
one hand, and yet on the other hand deny- 
ing him the opportunity to obtain a credit 
or refund where this decreases his tax 
Hability. This legislation was intended to 
rectify this situation. 

The Senate approved the provision of the 
House bill, and added an amendment di- 
recting the Secretary of the Treasury or his 
delegate to allow credit or refund to Dexter 
Phillips and Jeannette H. Phillips of an in- 
come tax overpayment for the calendar year 
1951, to the extent such overpayment was 
attributable to the erroneous inclusion tn 
their gross income for such year of the 
amount received by Dexter Phillips in final 
distribution of his grandfather's estate. The 
Senate report (S. Rept. €63) states that “the 
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circumstances of this cage indicate 
that a timely claim for refund was mide, 
and that this claim was erroneously rejected 
by the examining officer and his superior, 
In view of these circumstances, your com- 
mittee is of the opinion that relief should 
be given in this case for the particular tax- 
payers who, following the conclusions of the 
Government's representatives concerned, did 
not further prosecute their claim within the 
period of limitations.” 

After conference agreement to the Senate- 
passed bill, the bill became law in that form. 

HR. 3151, by Mr. Curtis (Missouri); falled 
of House passage under suspension of the 
rules September 1, 1959: 

This bill would amend the provisions of 
present law permitting the Federal Govern- 
ment upon request to enter into an agree- 
ment to withhold State or territorial tax 
from compensation paid Federal employees 
who are employed in the State or territory 
so as to also provide for withholding of city 
taxes by the Federal Government, with re- 
spect to its employees who are employed in 
& city with such a tax, if the city has a 
population of 75,000 or more, The commit- 
tee was of the opinion that the same reasons 
which prompted enactment of the law per- 
mitting withholding of State tax from the 
compensation of Federal employees alco re- 
quired the withholding of city income taxes 
from such employees, ie., the fact that 
cities also have cooperated with the Federal 
Government with respect to fiscal matters 
generally and do withhold Federal income 
taxes from compensation pald thelr em- 
ployees. 

The restrictions of existing law applicable 
to State withholding taxes, designed to Hmit 
the administrative burdens of the with- 
holding by the Federal Government and to 
prevent hardship and discrimination in the 
cazo of the Federal employees involved. 
would also apply to the city withholding 
taxes, under the bill. ~” 

The Treasury Department indicated its 
approval of this legislation, which failed to 
pass the House under suspension of the rules 
by a narrow margin, and at adjournment 
was pending on the Union Calendar. 

HR. 4351, by Mr. Baker; passed House 
September 9, 1959: 

Under present law, a deduction for in- 
come tax purposes may bo taken for ex- 
ploration expenditures made to determine 
the presence, location, quantity, or quality of 
any deposit of ore or other mineral. (This 
is not avullable in the case of oll ond gas 
wells.) The meximum deduction which 
may be taken for any year is $100,009, for 
no more than 4 years (whether or not con- 
secutive) with respect to all property held by 
the taxpayer, The purpose of H.R. 4251, as 
amended by the Committee on Ways and 
Means, is to remove the 4-year limitation of 
present law, and substitute an overall limi- 
tation of 8400, 000; the maximum limitation 
of $100,000 in any one year wotrd be re- 
tained. 

The committee was advised that the pro- 
vision of present law has tended to dis- 
criminate against the small Producers, in 
that n large producer may obtain the full 
benefit of these deductions by claiming 
$100,000 in each of 4 years, but a mall pro- 
ducer whose annual exploration expendi- 
tures are not ns high as $169,000 will have 
the deductions available to him reducod bo- 
low 8400,090 because of the 4-year limitation. 
Under the bill, a taxpayer would still not be 
able to cluim exploration expenditure de- 
ductions with respect to any year In cxecss 
of $100,000, but if his expenditures on a 
yearly basis are less then $100,000, he will be 
able to claim such deductions over more 
than a 4-year period so long as the total 
deductions claimed are not in excess of 
$400,000, 

The bill was pending in the Senate Com- 
27 7 7 Gu Finance at the time cf adjourn- 
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H.R. 5547, by Mr. Mus; passed House 
September 9, 1959: 

As reported to the House by the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means, this bill would 
amend certain provisions of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 relating to posses- 
sions of the United States. 

First, the bill provides that income tax 
liability incurred to the Virgin Islands may 
be reduced by grants, subsidies, or similar 
payments in the case of corporations, and 
in general only if In past 3 years they have 
derived 80 percent of their income from 
sources within the Virgin Islands and 50 
percent from the active conduct of a trade 
or business. Where such conditions are met 
the income tax liability of the corporations 
may be reduced only with respect to thelr 
income from sources without the United 
States. In the case of individuals, the bill 
provides that tax liability may be reduced 
only in the case of citizens of the United 
States (whether or not also citizens of the 
Virgin Islands) only if they are bona fide 
residents of the Virgin Islands for the entire 
year. Where these conditions are met the 
tax lability of the individuals may be ro- 
duced only with respect to income from 
sources within the, Virgin Islands, These 
amendments are to apply to tax lability 
for taxable years beginning on or after 
January 1, 1959. 

Second, the bill provides that the estate 
and gift taxes are to apply to those who are 
U.S. citizens only by reason of citizenship in 
the U.S. possession and who are residents 
of a U.S. possession at the time they die cr 
make a gift in the same manner as in the 
case of those who are “nonresidents not cit- 
izens of the United States.” In general this 
means that they are to be subject to estate 
or gift tax only with respect to property sit- 
uated in the United States (but not in the 
case of property situated in the possessions 
or elsewhere). The estate and gift tax 
amendmients are to apply to estates of dece- 
dents dying after, or gifts made after, the 
date of enactment of this bin. 

The biil had the support of the Treasury 
Department, and passed the House under 
unanimous consent. 

H.R. 6155, by Mr. Berrs, passed the House 
August 25, 1959: 

As amended by the Committee on Ways 
and Means, and as It passed the House, the 
purpose of this bill is to move forward from 
Soptember 1, 1951, to September 1, 1957, the 
date before which certain mutual deposit 
guarantee funds must be organized in order 
to qualify for income tax exemption. The 
other requirements for the exemption, which 
are left unchanged by this bill, provide that 
the organizations must be mutual, nonprofit 
organizations without capital stock and op- 
erated to provide reserves and insurance for 
building and loan asseciations, cooperative 
banks, or mutual savings banks. 

Three of the four presently existing mu- 
tual deposit guarantee funds were organ- 
ized before September 1. 1951, and there- 
fore presently qualify for exemption. A 
fourth sucht organization organized after 
that date but before September 1, 1957, will 
qualify for exemption under this bill, 
These organizations perform essentially the 
tame type of services as the FDIC and FSLIC, 
Federal corporations which are exempt from 
income taxation. 

. HR. 6482, by Mr. Urr, passcd House Scp- 
tembor 9. 1959: 

As reported to the House by the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means, this bill amends the 
provisions of the Internal Revenue Code re- 
lating to the unemployment tax. At present 
& corporation, which within the first 20 
weeks of the year is merged or consolidated 
in a second corporation, is not treated ns an 

employer” for purposes of the Federal un- 
employment tax but generally is so consid- 
ered for most State unemployment compen- 
sation taxes: As a result, the first corpora- 


tion usually must pay the State tax in such ` 
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cases, and then the second corporation must 
pay the full Federal tax but cannot obtain 
the credit usually available for the State 
tax paid by the first. This faulty operation 
of the credit for State taxes is overcome in 
the bill by permitting the same credit to the 
second corporation in such cases for the 
State taxes paid by the first as if this first 
corporation had been the “employer,” 

The House passed this bill under unanl- 
mous consent and at adjournment it was 
pending before the Senate Committee on 
Finance. 

H.R. 0777, by Mr. O'Brien, of Tilinols; 
passed House August 25, 1950: 

This bill relates to restricted stock options 
where the spread between the option price 
is from 85 to 95 percent of the price of the 
stock on the date the option was granted. 
In these cases, in general, the spread- bo- 
tween the option price and the price of the 
stock at the time the option was granted 18 
treated as ordinary income at the time of the 
sale of the stock or at the tlme of the om- 
ployee's death. 

As reported to the House by the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means, this bil provides 
that if the stock pasres to the surviving 
spouse, the taxation of the ordinary income 
element Is deferred until the spouse sells the 
stok or dies, etc. The stock must actually go 
to the cpouse, however, by bequest or inher- 
itance (it can also pass to the spouse by sur- 
viving in the case of joint ownership) within 
15 months of the employce’s death, or if not 
in this Interval the Treasury must be given 
notice within that time that lt may go to the 
spouse and then inform the Treasury of the 
subsequent disposition of the stock, The 
amendment would be elfective for employecs 
dying in 1959 and later years. 

ER. 6779, by Mr. Simpson; passed House 
August 25, 1959: 

Under present law, the unlimited charit- 
able contribution deduction in peneral is 
available where in the last 10 years the char- 
{table contributions and income taxes paid 
by an individual equal 90 percent of his tax- 
able income (with certain modifications) in 
each of 8 years. The purpose of ILR. 6779, 
as amended by the Committee on Ways aud 
Means, is to amend this provision of the In- 
ternal Revenue Code to provide that tho 99- 
percent test will be considered as satisficd 
for each of any two consecutive years whera 
it is met on the basis of the average of con- 
tributions, taxes, and income in the 2-year 
period. ‘The bill provides, however, that the 
charitable contributions and taxes in each of 
these 2 years must represent at least 75 per- 
cent of the income of that year. 

The amendment would be effective for the 
calendar year 1957 and subscquent years. but 
no refunds or credits are to be paid as à re- 
sult of this change for any year prior to the 
calendar yenr 1959. 

H.R. 7598, by Mr. Kroon; passed House 
Auguct 18, 1959: 

As reported to and passed by the House. 
this bill would amend the Internal Revenue 
Code to provide that personal holding com- 
pany Income is not to include income from 
copyright roynities. The bill specifies cer- 
tain conditions to preclude the abuse of this 
amendment. 

The personal holding company tax was 
developed to prevent the establishment of a 
corporation to be uscd as n corporate 
pocketbook In handling investment incoms. 
It has been brought to the committee's ak- 
tention that existing law does in fact char- 
acterize ss a personal holding company an 
organization that ts actually an operating 
company. It was not intended that such an 
organization be included within the deint- 
tiot of a personal holding company, un 
this legislation would clarify exleting law in 
that respect. 

HR. 7947, by Mr. Inanp; pnesed House 
September 9, 1959: 

Under present law, financial institutions 
selling mortgage pap:r to tho Iederal Na- 
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tonal Mortgage Association must subscribe 
to stock of the. Association in an amount 
equal to 2 percent of the mortgages sold. 
Stock, however, has been selling on the 
Market at substantially less than the issu- 
ance price. The purpose of H.R. 7947 is to 
Provide that where FNMA stock is purchased 
Under these conditions, any excess of the is= 
sUance price over the fair market value on 
the date of issuance Is to be treated as an 
Ordinary and necessary business expense in 
the year of purchase rather than as a part 
Of the cost of acquiring the stock. This 
treatment is to be available for taxable 
years beginning after December 31, 1958, and 
the committee stated in its report on the 
legislation that it intends no inferences to 
be drawn as to the tax treatment accorded 
FNMA stock before the enactment of this 
Provision. 

The bill passed the House, as amended by 
the Committee on Ways and Moans, under 
unanimous consent. 

H.R. 8126, by Mr. Srmrson; reported to 

use September 2, 1959- 

As amended by the Committee on Ways 
and Means, this bill adds two new sections 
to the Internal Revenue Code relating to the 

dome tax treatment of distributions of 

and dispositions of property made pur- 

mant to orders enforcing the antitrust laws. 
committee was of the opinion that this 
legislation carries out the policies already 
€stabliched by Congress with respect to the 
me tax treatment of other situations in 
Which a taxpayer is compelled to divest him- 
self of property as a result of Government 
on. In such situations it has been con- 
sidered inappropriate to imposé a tax where 
there ia an involuntary realization of gain. 
© Provisions of the bill do not result in 
eMption from tax, but rather a postpone- 
ut. where distributions of stock or dis- 
Positions of property are made as a result 

Orders enforcing the antitrust laws. 

H.R. 8229, by Mr. Knox; passed House Sep- 
tember 9, 1959: 
tin reported to the House by the Commit- 
on Ways and Means, this bill provides a 
in exempt category for income tax purposes 
m the case of trusts providing for the pay- 
ent of supplemental unemployment-com- 
pensation benefits.. These may be the only 
at payments made by the trusts, or may 
bi Payments made together with subordi- 
te sick or accident benefits (but not retire- 
ment or death benefits). This exempt cate- 
Giffers from the category, already under 
“ing law, under which some of these 
P Obtain exemption, in that the new 
oben does not require the subtrusts to 
Seay Qt jeast 85 percent of their income 
m employers ar employees (and not from 
Yectment income). The so-called nondis- 
rs matory provisions of present law apply- 
ate. to qualified pension, profit sharing, and 
ek bonus plans are in general made appli- 
x © to the trusts qualifying under the new 
Rib ten category. In addition, the pro- 
incor transaction and unrelated business 

Ome provisions of present law are made 

HR te the new exemption category. 
Sent, “O84 by Mr, Ixarp; passed House 

“ptember 9. 1959: 

reals legislation pertains to the timing of 
dating tor tax purposes with respect to 
Seve reserves and provides transitional 
es to bring the reporting of dealer reserve 
Some into conformity with proper account- 
E Methods, As amended by the Commit- 
Tether Ways and Menns, two alternative 
duc ode are provided for payment of tax 
Pisce zuch income not previously reported. 
8 it provides that such amounts can be 
ted as required changes in methods of 
Tesery ng. In general this means that the 
rep es built up prior to 1954 necd not be 
Cree: for tax purposes, and that only the 
baia. Of the current balance over the 1954 
de in the reserve Is to be reported. A 
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putation of the deficiencies (or overassess- 
second alternative provided permits the com- 
ments) which would arise if the income had 
been reported in the proper years, and then 
the sum of-these amounts (plus interest up 
to the time of selecting this alternative) may 
be paid in 10 annual installments, generally 
beginning in 1961. 

The committee agrees that desler reserve 
Income should be reported on a proper ac- 
crual accounting basis; however, it is be- 
eved that a hardship would be created by 
requiring all dealers to make the transition 
to this method of reporting this income in 
1 year, following recent Supreme Court de- 
cisions in this matter, especially in view of 
the numerous circuit court. decisions going 
to the contrary of these Supreme Court de- 
cisions, which many dealers have previously 
been following. 

This legislation passed the House under 
unanimous consent, and, at adjournment 
was pending before the Senate Committee 
on Finance. 

S. 2282, by Senator SALTONSTALL and Sen- 
ator Kenweoy; Public Law 86-371, signed 

ember 23, 1959: 
0 purpose of this legislation was to pro- 
vide that mo department or agency of the 
United States shall accept compensation 
from any State or Territory for withholding 
State or Territorial income taxes. Enact- 
ment ot this bill had become necessary be- 
cause of a newly enacted State law pro- 
viding for compensation to employers who 
withhold State taxes from their employees, 
and in the absence of legislation to the con- 
trary, there was doubt as to the power of 
the executive departments or their officers 
to decline to accept compensation-due to 
the United States. There are compolling 
reasons against the wisdom of such accept- 
ance. After consideration, the Committee on 
Ways and Means agrecd to the Senate amend- 
ment, and so indicated on the floor of the 
House, without filing a committee report, 
whereupon the bill was passed and sent 
directly to the President. 
EXCISE TAX LEGISLATION 
E.R. 147, by Mr. Krocnh; Public Law 86-37, 
ed May 29, 1959: 
ey bill, which was enacted into law 
without amendment, suspended through 
June 30, 1960, the 3-cents-per-pound tax im- 
posed on the first domestic processing of 
palm oll, palm-kernel oil and fatty acids or 
salts derived therefrom. ‘This action was 
taken in order to place these oils on a com- 
petitive parity with coconut and babassu 
olls, which are used for the same general 
purposes, The tax on the first domestic 
processing of coconut oil was suspended to 
June 30, 1960, by the provisions of a Senate 
amendment to H.R. 2842 of the 85th Con- 
gress, which the House accepted and which 
became part of Public Law 85-235; no proc- 
tax is imposed on babassu oil. The 
resulting situation, therefore, placed palm 
and palm-kernel oils at a competitive disad- 
vantage, and this legislation was designed to 
restore the competitive balance. 

HR. 2164, by Mr. Forann; passed House 

September 1, 1959: 3 
ported by the Commi on 
Monte to the House, this bill would reduce 
from 20 to 10 percent the tax imposed with 
respect to roof gardens, cabarets, and simi- 
lar establishments. The committee stated 
in its report on the bill (H. Rept. 817) that 
this action was taken for two principal res- 
sons: First, the present 20-percent rate is 
discriminatory in that the rates of almost 
all other ad valorem excise taxes do not ex- 
ceed 10 percent: and second, it is believed 
that the present high rate of this tax has 
been a substantial deterrent to the employ- 
ment of musicians and other entertainers. 
The House suspended the rules and passed 


the bill. ` 
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HR. 4586, by Mr. Foran; passed House 
August 18, 1959: 

The purpose of this bill, which was re- 
ported to the House without amendment by 
the Committee on Ways and Means, is to 
exempt aromatic cachous from the excise 
tax on toilet preparations. The Committee 
was of the opinion that aromatic cachous 
(which are aromatic pellets, such as Sen 
Sen, which are chewed for the Purpose of 
sweetening the breath) should not be sub- 
ject to tax as tollet preparations since they 
are more nearly like mouthwashes and 
candied mints than like the externally ap- 
plied tollet preparations which comprise the 
other articles subject to that tak; moreover, 
the tax on aromatic cachous places them at 
& competitive disadvantage with nontaxed 
articles purchased for similar use; and fur- 
ther, they are usually sold in shops which 
do not handle other articles subject to the 
toilet preparations tax, thus discouraging 
the proprietors from handling them because 
of the burdensome requirement of collecting 
and remitting negligible amounts of tax. 

The Treasury Department submitted a 
favorable report on this legislation, which 
passed the House under unanimous consent 
and at adjournment was pending in the 
Senate Finance Committee. 

HR, 4857, by Mr. Hagen; Public Law 86- 
319, signed August 21, 1959: 

As reported by the Committee on Ways 
and Means; this bill amended two of the 
exemptions from the admissions tax to pro- 
vide thet in determining whether an athictic 
game is played between students from ele- 
mentary or secondary schools, or colleges, 
where the proceeds inure to a hospital for 
crippled children, or an exempt tion 
operated exclusively for the benefit of re- 
tarded children, the term “student” is to 
include anyone who wes a student at the 
school or college within the 8 months im- 
mediately before the athletic game. This 
makes the exemption available for all-star 
and other similar benefit games even though 
the game is played shortiy after the end of 
the school or college year. The bill was 
favored by the Treasury Department, and 
became public law in the form reported by 
the committee, 

H.R. 5751, by Mr. Mactmow1cz; reported 
to House August 18, 1859 (see H.R. 8678, 
title IT): 

As amended by the Committee on Ways 
and Means, this bill would have provided 
that, for purposes of the provisions relating 
to payment of the excise tex on gasoline, 
wholesale distributors of gasoline are to be 
treated as “producers,” when they are 
registered and bonded for this tax. The 
gasoline tax Is payable by the producer or 
importer at the time he makes his sale; thus, 
in the case of the integrated company, no 
tax is collected until after sale to the service 
station or ultimate consumer. The tax on 
sales made to independent wholesglers, hows 
ever, has heretofore been collected at the 
time of that sale, which the committee be- 
lieved has resulted in discrimination against 
independent gasoline wholesale distributors, 

This legislation was reported to the House 
unanimously by the committee; however, 
the provisions of this amendment were also 
incorporated in title II of H.R, 8678 (the 
financing provisions of the Federal-Aid 
Highway Act of 1959), and became public 
law as a part of * bill (Public Law 86- 
342). 

H.R. 6132, by Mr. Mutts; passed House 
September 9, 19594 

This bill, which was reported to the House 
by the Committee on Ways and Means and 
passed the House unanimously, without 
amendment, amends the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1954 with respect to the rate of tax 
on the issuance of shares or certificates of 
stock by regulated investment companies, 
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Under present law the documentary stamp 
tax on original issues of stock is levied at 
the rate of 10 cents per $100 of actual value. 
The documentary stamp tax on stock trans- 
fers, on the other hand, is levied at the rate 
of 4 cents per $100 of actual value. 

Regulated investment companies which 
Operate as open-end mutual investment 
companies, however, do not usually provide 
for the trading of their securities. Instead 
they issue new securities to those desiring 
to buy their stock, and redeem the stock of 
those desiring to sell. As a result they pay a 
10-cents-per-$100 issuance tax on trans- 
actions which to others would result In a 
transfer tax of 4 cents per #100 of actual 
value. 

The bill provides that the Issuance tax in 
the case of qualifying regulated investment 
companies is to be imposed at the rate of 4 
cents per $100-of actual value, rather than 
the 10-cent rate otherwise applicable. 

H.R. 6785, by Mr. Prazier; passed House 
September 9, 1959: 

The purpose of this bill, as reported to the 
House by the Committee on Ways and Means, 
is to amend section 4071 of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 so as to provide a tax 
of 1 cent a pound in the case of the sale of 
laminated tires not of the type used on high- 
way vehicles if the tires consist wholly of 
scrap rubber from used tire casings and have 
an internal metal fastening agent. This is 
in lieu of the 5-cents-a-pound tax which 
otherwise would apply. Such tires are used 
for off-highway purposes, primarily on lifts, 
cranes, payloaders, weed cutters, and similar 
types of industrial and farm equipment. 
The committee was advised that there are 
relatively few known manufacturers of 
laminated tires, and it is believed that any 
revenue loss from enactment of this legisla- 
tion will be negligible. 

HR. 8318, by Mr. Kron: reported to House 
September 8, 1959: 

At the present time bicycle tires are sub- 
ject to the 5-cents-a-pound manufacturers’ 
tax on tires, and bicycie inner tubes are sub- 


ject to the 9-cents-a-pound manufacturers“ 


tax on inner tubes. This is true both of tires 
and tubes manufactured in the United States 
and those imported. These excise taxes do 
not apply, however, to tires and tubes al- 
ready mounted on bicycles when the latter 
are imported into the United States. 

The purpose of this bill, as amended by 
the Committee on Ways and Means, is to ex- 
empt from the manufacturers’ excise tax on 
tires and tubes, bicycle tires and tubes sold 
tor use, or used, in the manufacture of new 
bicycles. The taxes would continue to apply 
at Ley and tubes cold, or used, as replace- 

n 


SOCIAL SECURITY LEGISLATION 


HR. 213, by Mr. Parman; Public Law 86- 
284, signed September 16, 1959: 

As this bill was reported by the Committee 
on Ways and Means, it amended section 218 
of the Social Security Act to provide an addi- 
tional period of time within which certain 
State agreements may be modified to secure 
coverage for nonprofessiona] school district 
employees. This provision, under which nine 
States (including Hawalli) can provide OASI 
and disability insurance coverage fór certain 
nonprofessional school district employees 
without a referendum and as a group sepa- 
rate from the professional employees who 
are in positions under the same retirement 
System, had expired on July 1, 1957, and the 
committee was advised that at least some of 
the named States had not secured the de- 
sired coverage before its expiration. In or- 
der to accommodate the States whose legis- 
latures meet only in odd-numbered years, 
the committee-amended biil reinstates this 
Provision to January 1, 1902. 

In addition to anproving the provisions of 
the House bill, the Senate added several 


— 
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amendments. These amendments extend to 
the States of California, Kansas, North Da- 
kota, and Vermont the application of the 
present provision of the social security law 


which permits specified States to extend old-, 


age, survivors and disability insurance cover- 
age to policemen and firemen covered by a 
State or local retirement system. A provi- 
sion was also adopted which has the effect 
of validating certain social security contribu- 
tions which had erroneously been made by 
certain municipal employees In Oklahoma. 

In conference, the House agreed to the 
Senate amendments. 

HR. 3472, by Mr. Foranp; passed House 
March 23, 1959: 

This bill provides that in determining the 
eligibility of Federal civilian employees for 
unemployment compensation, their accrued 
annual leave shall be treated in accordance 
with State laws. Under present law, no com- 
pensation may be paid to a Federal employee 
during a perlod subsequent to separation 
from Federal service when he is being paid 
for accrued annual leave. The committee 
was of the opinion that there is no incon- 
sistency in the payment of both unemploy- 
ment compensation and a sum for accrued 
annual leave to the same person for the 
same period of time, as the concept of Insur- 
ance, unemployment, and maintenance of 
purchasing power (with which unemploy- 
ment compensation is concerned) are not 
involved with respect to the matter of an- 
nual leave. The bill would place the Federal 
clvillan worker in the position of being 
treated In exactly the same manner as work- 
ers in private industry who receive similar 
annual leave payments upon separation, by 
making the award of unemployment com- 
pensation depend upon the provisions of the 
appropriate State law. The committee ap- 
proved a technical amendment to the bill to 
insure that no change would result in the 
rules for determining “Federal service” and 
“Federal wages“ for purposes of the exserv- 
icemen'’s unemployment compensation pro- 
gram, which became law last year (Public 
Law 85-848), and the bill passed the House 
without further amendment. This legisla- 
tion is presently pending in the Senate Fi- 
nance Committee. 

HR. 5640, by Mr. Mars; Public Law 86-7, 
signed March 31, 1959: 

The purpose of this bill, which was re- 
ported to the House by the Committee on 
Ways and Means and passed the House with- 
out amendment, was to extend from April 1, 
1959, to July 1, 1959, the time during which 
unemployed persons who had established a 
claim to temporary unemployment compen- 
sation under the Temporary Unemployment 
Compensation Act of 1958 before April 1, 
1959, might receive such payments. The 
legislation was designed to provide a grad- 
ual closing out of the program rather than 
a sudden discontinuance. The unexpended 
balance of the appropriation which had been 
made at the time the 1958 program was en- 
acted was more than sufficient to take care 
of the additional payments and costs which 
the Department of Labor estimated were in- 
volved in this legislation. 

The Senate amended the bill to some ex- 
tent, and under the conference report which 
Was agreed to by the House and Senate, the 
bill became law as passed by the House, with 
an amendment which had been suggested to 
thé Senate Finance Committee by the De- 
partment of Labor which was designed to as- 
sure that individuals who had exhausted 
their regular benefits prior to April 1, 1959, 
but whose regular report days, under pro- 
cedures followed by thelr State agencies, 
would be after April 1, 1959, would not be 
precluded from receiving the benefits of 
this act (in all cases such claims must have 
been filed before April 7, 1959). 

H.R. 5920, by Mr. Dosch; passed House 
September 9, 1959; y 5 


October 5 


As reported by the Committee on Ways and 
Means, this bill would amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to change the rule for 
crediting quarters of coverage on the basis of 
maximum ‘creditable wages paid in years 
before 1951 to conform to the rule applied in 
the case of maximum creditable earnings 
in years after 1950. Under present law an 
individual who receives the maximum credi- 
table wages for OASI coverage is given credit 
for four quarters of coverage, regardless of 
when In the year the wages were earned; how- 
ever, with respect to wages earned in a 
calendar year before 1951, an individual 
earning the maximum creditable amount is 
deemed to have a quarter of coverage in each 
quarter following his first quarter of coverage 
of such year. 

The committee was advised that this dia- 
crimination has precluded some individuals 
from qualifying for OASI coverage, and this 
legislation would correct this situation. 

CUSTOMS AND. TARIFF LEGISLATION 

H.R. 1217, by Mr. BENTLEY; reported to 
House August 3, 1959: 

As reported to the House by the Committee 
on Ways and Means, this bill provides for a 
2-year suspension of Import duties on amor- 
phous graphite or plumbago (crude or re- 
fined) which is valued at $50 per ton or less. 
The United States is dependent on imports 
for nearly all its requirements of natural 
amorphous graphite, which is a mineral with 
a wide variety of uses. Favorable reports 
were received on the bill as introduced (which 
provided for transfer to the free list, irre- 
spective of value) from the ‘Departments of 
Commerce, Treasury, State, Defense, Labor. 
and Interior, as well as an Informative report 
from the U.S, Tariff Commission. No action 
had been taken on this legislation in the 
House prior to adjournment of the first scs- 
sion. 

HR. 2411, by Mr. Macnuson; Public Law 
86-262, signed September 1, 1959: 

As reported by the Committee on Ways 
and Means, this bill provided for the addi- 
tion to the free list of tourist literature issued 
by certain groups, relating chiefly to places 
or travel facilitics outside the United States. 
the purpose and effect of the legislation being 
to simplify the traiff treatment of tourist 
literature and to extend the present duty- 
free treatment to a broader class of such 
literature. Safeguarding provisions against 
abuse are provided for by law. The bin 
passed the House without amendment . 

The Senate, in addition to approving the 
provisions of the House bill, amended the bill 
to include the provisions of two other bilis 
which the Committee on Ways and Means re- 
ported individually, and “both of which 
passed the House—H.R. 4576 (providing for 
a 2-year suspension of duty on the impor- 
tation of book bindings or covers imp 
by certain institutions) and H.R. 6249 (Über- 
alizing the tariff laws for works of art and 
other exhibition material). A further Sen- 
ate Finance Committee amendment relating 
to the importation of wood moldings, was 
deleted on the Senate floor, The amend- 
ments of the Senate were accepted by the 
House. 

H.R. 2886, by Mr. Kron; Public Law 88- 
235, signed August 8, 1959: 

Enactment of this legislation suspended 
for 3 years the import duties on certain 
classifications of spun silk yarn provided for 
in paragraph 1202 of title I of the Tariff Act 
of 1930. Spun silk yarns of the fineness pro- 
vided for in this bill are not produced 
mestically in any quantity. Imported yarns, 
which are usually finer in size than those of 
domestic manufacture, are used for various 
decorative and in the production 
of certain types of silk broadcloth and ones 
fabrics. The committee was advised tha 
suspension of the duties on the raw mate- 
rials for such silk fabrics would improve the 
competitive position of the domestic 5 


1959 


Weaving industry and would tend to increase 
a domestic production of silk cloth. Fa- 
Orable reports on the legislation were re- 
ceived from the Departments of State, Treas- 
Ury, Agriculture, and Commerce, as well as 
an ae report from the U.S. Tariff 
on, 
x The bill became Jaw in the form reported 
y the Committee on Ways and Means. 
HR. 3681, by Mr. Osrenrac; Public Law 86+ 
» Signed May 29, 1959: 
legislation provided for the duty-free 
ot certain chapel bells Imported for the 
ot the Abelard Reynolds School No. 42 
vised hester, N.Y. The committee was ad- 
in that these bells are not manufactured 
w the United States, would be used for the 
tenet -training and appreciation of stu- 
at the school, and would remain the 
wi y Of the school, The bill became law 
3 amendment, 
H X 4985, by Mr. MacHnowicz; passed 
e August 18, 1959: 
tes e Teported to the House by the Commit- 
bin on Ways and Means, the purpose of this 
1 is (1) to add tconostases to the list of 
3 l for which free entry is presently pro- 
1930 un paragraph 1774 of the Tari Act of 
' 8s amended (providing for the free en- 
( % certain articles for religious purposes) ; 
ana Provide for the free entry of adjuncts 
whe &ppurtenances of the named articles 
8 to be physically joined thereto or 
argo (3) to extend the application of 
S8taph 1774 to cemeteries, schools, hos- 
tivitie orphanages, and similar nonprofit ac- 
8 stated and controlled by corporations 
zey Associations organized and operated for 
{gious purposes. 
committee was advised by the inter- 
met Government Departments that enact- 
Of this bill would assist in solving cer- 
have diMcult interpretative questions which 
Dare arisen under the present proyisions of 
bin N 1774. Payorable reports on the 
State ere received from the Departments of 
th Labor, and Commerce, and informa- 
deports from the Department of the 
The ma? and the U.S. Tariff Commision, 
conse use passed the bill under unanimous 
in te, and at adjournment it was pending 
HR Senate Finance Committee. 
A 4576, by Mr. Comeran; passed House 
18, 1959 (see HR. 2411): 
by the bill, as it was reported to the House 
vided committee on Ways and Means, pro- 
duties Ora 2-year suspension of the import 
On book bindings or covers imported 
duty on m institutions. The suspension of 
Publi n book bindings or covers provided by 
expires u 83-694 and Public Law 84-723 
time Pic August $1, 1958, and since that 
The com items have been subject to duty. 
in Co mmittee was advised by the U.S. Tar- 
compio Slon that it was not aware of any 
vious pera Agninst imports under the pre- 
able ren porary duty exemption, and favor- 
88 on the bill were received from 
Commence nets of State, Treasury, and 


bint bill passed the House under unanl- 
ate Pine on August 18, 1959; the Sen- 
the Brea Committee, however, adopted 
ment to ong of HR. 4576 as an amend- 
ot du HR. 2411, and the 2-year suspension 
law aT on book bindings or covers became 
HR a port of that bill (Public Law 86-262). 
House ROSS, by Mr. Heutona; reported to 
As ren Fust 31, 1959: 

Means pond by the Committee on Ways and 
tie an this bill would amend section 304 of 
vide thar Act of 1930, as amended, to pro- 
must be imported articles whose container 
try of . with the name of the coun- 
all gin, shall whenever repackaged, have 
Tepacka ns containers so marked, whether 
tor, denice OY the importer, jobber, distribu- 
Ure to mer, Tetaller, or other person. Fall- 
seizure ee Will make the goods subject to 
laws, net forfeiture under the customs 
© Committee on Ways and Means 
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amended the bill to limit the tmporter's lia- 
bility under its provision so as to apply only 
until the article in question passes out of his 
custody and control, and unless and unttl 
subsequently repackaged by or for his ac- 
count, 

H.R. 5508, by Mr. Muts; Public Law 86-14, 
signed April 22, 1959: 

This bill, which became law without 
amendment, provided permanent legislation 
permitting the free entry under bond of im- 
ported articles for exhibition or use at fairs 
designated by the Secretary of Commerce. 
The bill follows the basic provisions of the 
numerous trade fair laws which have been 
enacted for individual fairs in the past, and 
eliminates the necessity for the enactment of 
separate laws in behalf of individual fairs and 
the repeated issuance of regulations, as in 
the past. The committee was advised that 
enactment of this legislation, which was rec- 


‘ommended by the interested executive de- 


partments, would facilitate cultural and com- 


mercial interchanges between the United 


States other countries. 

H.R. 5887, by Mr. KEITH; passed the House 
September 9, 1959: 

The purpose of this bill, as amended by the 
Committee on Ways and Means, is to amend 
the Tariff Act of 1930, as amended, by plac- 
ing ground, powdered, or granulated sea- 
weeds on the free list. The seaweed involved 
is used primarily by domestic processors who 
produce an end product in the form of a pow- 
dered extractive used in foods and other 
products as jelling, thickening, etc., agents. 
The committee receives favorable reports on 
this legislation from the Departments of 
State, Treasury, Commerce, and Labor, and 
an informative report from the US. Tariff 
Commission. 

H.R. 6054, by Mr. Kartu; Public Law 
86-115, signed July 28, 1959: 

This bill, which became law in the form 
in which it was reported by the Committee 
on Ways and Means, provided for a l-year 
continuation, to June 30, 1960, of the sus- 
pension of duties on imports of metal scrap. 
Favorable departmental reports were received 
on this legislation and the committee re- 
ceived no information indicating any oppo- 
sion to its enactment. 

H.R. 6249, by Mr. MeTCALF; passed House 
August 25, 1959 (see H.R. 2411): 

As amended by the Committee on Ways 
and Means, this bill was designed to amend 
the Tafiff Act of 1930, as amended, 30 as to 
liberalize the definition of “works of art 
which may be imported duty-free to include 
modern art forms and to ease restrictions on 
the importation of articles of educational or 
artistic value when they are meant for ex- 
hibition and not for sale. The legislation 
was worked out in cooperation with the 
Treasury Department to modernize the anti- 
quated provisions of law which tended to 
sharply reduce the number of abstracts, 
collages, lithographs, and primitive carvings 
imported for the enjoyment of the general 
public. This bill passed the House unani- 
mously on August 25, 1959; the Senate 
Finance Committee, however, adopted the 
provisions of H.R. 6249 as an amendment to 
HR. 2411, and this legislation became law 
as a part of that bill (Public Law 86-262). 

H.R. 6268, by Mr. Hertonc; Public Law 
86-325, signed September 21, 1959: 

The purpose of this legislation, which be- 
came law without amendment, was to trans- 
fer from the dutiable to the free list of the 
Tariff Act of 1930 pumice stone imported to 
be used in the manufacture of concrete 
masonry products, stich as buillding blocks, 
bricks, tiJes, and similar forms. The Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means was advised 
that ennctment of this legislation would 
benefit the makers of building blocks and 
other masonry products, and that there were 
no facts to indicate it would have an ád- 
verse effect on any U.S, industry. Favorable 
reports were received on the bill from the 
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Departments of State, Treasury, and Com- 
merce, as well as informative reports from 
the Department of the Interior and the U.S. 
Tariff Commission. 

H.R. 6579, by Mr: Keocu; Public Law 86- 
288, signed September 16, 1959: 

This legislation, which was enacted into 
law in the form reported by the Committee 
on Ways and Means, provided for the tem- 
porary free importation (to the close of Sep- 
tember 28, 1960) of extracts, decoctions, and 
preparations of hemlock suitable for use for 
tanning, regardless of thelr chief use. Fa- 
vorable reports were received on the bill from 
the Departments of State, Treasury, Com- 
merce, and Labor, and an informative report 
from the U.S. Tariff Commission, 

H.R. 7456, by Mr. BALDWIN; passed 
August 18, 1959: pean 

The purpose of this bill, as reported to the 
House by the Committee on Ways and 
Means, is to extent for 3 years (until the 
close of March 31, 1963) the existing suspen- 
sion of import duties imposed on casein un- 
der paragraph 19 of the Tarif Act of 1930, 
as amended. The committee was advised by 
the executive departments that they are 
unaware of any unfavorable developments 
resulting from the free importation of case- 
in, and favorable reports were received on 
this legislation from the Departments of 
Agriculture, Labor, and Commerce, as well as 
informative reports from the Department of 
tne Treasury and the U.S. Tarif Commis- 
sion. 

H.R. 7567, by Mr. Mrs: Public Law 86-99, 
signed July 17, 1959: 

This legislation, which was introduced in 
behalf of the administration at the request 
of the Department of Defense, extends for 2 
years, to July 1, 1961, the privilege of free 
importation of gifts from members of the 
Armed Forces of the United States on duty 
abroad, This privilege has been provided 
continuously since 1942, and is limited to 
shipments of bona fide gifts not e 
$50 in value, $ 3 

The Department of Defense in urging the 
enactment of this legislation expressed the 
opinion that a very definite morale factor is 
embodied in this legislation. It is extremely 
important to a serviceman on tour of duty 
overseas that he be able to send small gifts 
and souvenirs from the region in which he 
is serving to his family and friends in this 
country. If such articles were made subject 
to duty, the administrative problems in- 
volved in sending gifts home would serve to 
discourage this practice. 

Adequate safeguarding provisions exist in 
the act and through appropriate administra- 
tive regulations. The bill became law with- 
out amendment. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Although the following bills amend 
the Internal Revenue Code, they are not 
properly classifiable as tax legislation, 

ELR. 4029, by Mr, Kune of California; passed 
House August 18, 1959. 

This legislation, which passed the House 
under unanimous consent, amends the sec- 
tions of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 
which were developed from the National 
Firearms Act. The primary purpose of that 
act was to facilitate the control of weapon 
utilization by gangster and other underworld 
characters. The purpose of the bill is to 
eliminate the interference of this police reg- 
ulation of these weapons with sport and 
recreational utilization without jeopardizing 
the deterrence to improper and unlawful 
uses. The legislation, the provisions of 
which were worked out in conferences with 
representatives of the Internal Revenue Sery- 
ice and law enforcement agencies, would be 
of benefit to gun collectors, rifle associations, 
and persons having an avocation involving 
firearms, without Interfering with the effec. 
tive administration of the National Firearms 
Act taxes. As a result of the conferences on 
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this legislation, a mumber of features have 
been incorporated in the bill which are de- 
signed to aid in enforcement and simplify 
the administration of these provisions. 

H.R. 8685, by Mr. Mrius; Public Law 8%- 
368, signed September 22, 1959. 

The purpose of this bill, which became 
law as amended by the Committee on Ways 
and Means, was to provide that the Assistant 
General Counsel for the Treasury Depart- 
ment who is to be the Chief Counsel for the 
Internal Revenue Service is to be appointed 
by the President by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate. The office of Assist- 
ant General Counsel serving as Chief Coun- 
sel of the Internal Revenue Service, which 
the new office replaces, was filled by an ap- 
pointee of the Secretary of the Treasury. 
The basic compensation rate of the new 
Officer will be $19,000. 

Enactment of this legislation was favored 
by the Treasury Depariment. 


Your Community in World Affairs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, around 
the world, the United States, and other 
- nations, are trying to find new, more 
effective ways to promote international 
understanding and better relations 
among countries. 

Over the years, countries have made 
such attempts—on a more limited scale— 
to carry on interchanges of people, ideas, 
technical know-how, and otherwise im- 
prove relationships with other nations. 

Now, however, we live in a shrunken 
world. The miracles of science and tech- 
nology—through man’s ingenuity—have 
greatly diminished oceans, mountains, 
and distances as natural barriers between 
nations. 


Now, once-far-distant countries are 
over-the-fence, next door neighbors. 
Modern communication has provided 
instantaneous contacts between people. 
Jet travel has greatly reduced the time 
it take to travel between places—once far 
apart on the earth. Rocket-powered 
misses with warheaded nuclear bombs 
could—if triggered for war—create such 
devastation and destruction as the world 
has never known, almost in a matter of 
minutes—anywhere on the globe. 

In view of these changed conditions, 
it is particularly important that a sten- 
ped-up effort be made to establish a cli- 
mete more favorable to peace. 

Even though science and technology 
have largely eliminated the natural bar- 
riers to physical interchange, however, 
there still remain obstacles to improving 
relations among nations. These include: 
a wide variety of languages: different 
histories; conflicting economic interests: 
differing political, ideological, religious, 
poeet Soni P of these 

es become o 
relationships. 5 


However, I am confident that these are 
not insurmountahie, 


Nevertheless, the ovstacles—in what- 
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ever form they exist—cannot be over- 

come by a do-nothing attitude. 

Rather, it will require a sincere, con- 
certed, active effort, both by govern- 
ments, by people, by organizations, asso- 
ciations, leagues, and other groups—to 
win the peace—to create the climate for 
better relationships among different peo- 
ples. 

At this time, I would like to pay trib- 
ute to a splendid, voluntary program, de- 
signed to promote much-needed munici- 
pal understanding and relationships with 
communities of other countries. 

Through this effort, more than 109 
U.S. cities and towns are now participat- 
ing in a new form of international rela- 
tions. The program is serving a most 
constructive purpose. 

Recently, the Municipality, published 
by the League of Wisconsin Municipali- 
ties, contained an informative article on 
this commendable endeavor to promote 
good will through municipal affiliations 
with other communities elsewhere in the 
world. 
` Dlustrative of the kind of constructive 
action needed in this field, I request 
unanimous consent to have the article 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Your COMMUNITY IN WORLD Arrarrs—AMER- 
ICAN MUNICIPALITIES FORM AFFILIATIONS 
Wir TOWNS IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES 

(By Alan Beals, director, town affiliations, 

American Municipal Association) 

More than 100 U.S. cities and towns are 
now participating in a new form of inter- 
national relations at the grass roots level. 
Called a town affiliation, sister city or twin- 
ning, it means broadening the contacts of 
community organizations, groups and in- 
dividuals with counterparts overseas to carry 
out programs of friendship, Cities formally 
affiliate with overseas cities to achieve this 
objective. 

Senator ALEXANDER WILEY, of Wisconsin, In 
commenting recently on the types of pro- 
grams undertaken by citles now affiliated, 
stated, “Congratulations for this great job 
of international goodwill.” Senator Cram 
Ence, of California, called the affiliation of 
American communities the most dynamic 
development in the field of U.S. foreign re- 
lations since World War II, 

The President of the United States called 
a group of leading American citizens to a 
special White House Conference in 1956 to 
discuss ways and means for building new 
roads to international understanding. The 
aim was to bulld a people-to-people program 
of communication between Americans and 
the citizens of other lands. One objective 
was to encourage American cities to amliate 
with cities overseas. Though the \idea is 
relatively new to America, there are hun- 
dreds of affiliations among European cities, 

INITIAL CONTACTS 


The first contacts between affilinted cities 
are usually made at the municipal level. 
The mayor serves as honorary chairman of 
the affiliation, The next contacts are made 
between organizations that have counter- 
Parts; such as educational, cultural, tech- 
nical, business, professional, social, civic, 
service, religious, labor, youth, and hobby 
groups. From these municipal and organ- 
izational contacts, the third level is on a 
person-to-person basis. When the afilia- 
tion between cities is properly organized and 
established, continuing contacts result on 
all three levels. 

Most American communities form a com- 
mittee to carry out the program. Members 
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of the committee are generally leaders ot 
organizations which represent a cross-sec- 
tion of the community. The committee Is 
responsible for locating an appropriate sister 
city. 

Selection of a foreign city Is based, where 
fensible, on mutual interest. Some affiliated 
cities are similar in size and economic char- 
acteristics; others are not, The American 
Municipal Association ls avaliable to help in 
locating an overseas community for afilia- 
tion. When the overseas community agrees 
to join hands, formal resolutions are passed 
by the respective city councils and cere- 
monies are usually held in both communi- 
ties. 

Following the formal affiliation, contacts 
and projects are begun with the sister city. 
The only limitation on the types and num- 
bers of projects in the imagination of the 
community. Some towns plan only two or 
three projects a year, while others, because 
of their greater resources, undertake more 
extensive programs. No one organization can 
be expected to execute a successful town 
affiliation by Itself. The work should be di- 
vided among the largest number of people 
and organisations. 


FINANCING 


A budget is needed of course. It can be 
small or large and is generally raised outside 
of city government funds by the affiliation 
committee. Communities have used differ- 
ent ways for raising funds to finance a 
major activity of this type. In Montclair, 
N.J., an annual ball is held, and all the pro- 
ceeds are used for the affiliation program 
with Graz, Austria. In San Jose, Calif., civic 
and service organizations pay annual mem- 
bership dues to support the program with 
Okayama, Japan. Many projects are sup- 
ported by services of business, cultural and 
civic groups. Hotels have offered free lodg- 
ing to overseas visitors, auto dealers have 
supplied transportation, and manufacturers 
have lent their private alreraft and pilots. ~ 

Many projects can be carried out with 
little or no cost, Examples nre exchanges 
of school artcraft, exchanges of photographic 
exhibits, pen pals, tape pals (exchange of 
tape recordings), exchanges of magazines 
and technical literature, and contacts be- 
tween ham radio operators in each commu- 
nity. Civic, service and social clubs estab- 
lish contacts with counterpart groups in the 
sister city. If such groups do not exist in 
the affliated city, it may be possible to assist 
citizens overseas to establish such groups. 


ASSISTANCE AVAILABLE 


The American Municipal Association; 1612 
K Street NW., Washington 6, D.O., is avall- 
able to help local communities to establish 
town affiliations. AMA will provide any city 
or town with information on speakers who 
may be able to address a communitywide 
meeting considering affiliation and with as- 
sistance in locating and selecting a city over- 
seas. The AMA brochure, “Your Community 
in World Affairs,” outlines the steps that 
most American communities haye used to 
initiate affiliation. It is available on request. 
All communities, large and small, can start 
a town affiliation with a city overseas. Some 
fascinating city in another part of the world 
wants to be friends. 


Facts and Fictions of U.S. Capitalism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEM MILLER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. CL™M MILLER. Mr. Speaker. 
a provocative essay on U.S. capitalism 
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was published in the Reporter magazine 
this month. The author, Mr. David T. 
Bazelon, is a corporation lawyer, of New 
York City. 

Mr. Bazelon observes that we, as a Na- 
tion, suffer from “an astonishing 
amount of downright mythical think- 
ing” about property and economic or- 
ganization. He asks who actually en- 
joys effective ownership of the great 
business corporations that are the heart 
of our private property system. 

He suggests that— 

The issue is, first, to recognize the exist- 
ence of this crucial economic power now 
held by corporate and other managers, and 
then to request them to justify it to us. 
Power must be legitimated, otherwise any 
talk of law itself, much less democratic 
citizenship, becomes absurdly irrelevant. 

We are free to engage in politics 
and indeed we were as a Nation created free 
in order to do so. But to pick up our birth- 
right requires at least a significant number 
of us to indicate with reasonable frankness 
and accuracy what the basic national power 
is, Where it is, and who the stewards of it 
are, ‘ 


I commend this commentary parti¢- 
ularly to some of those whose lobbies 
Were so busy recently pushing certain 
portions of title VII of the Landrum- 
Griffin bill under the banners of union 
democracy and labor reform. I respect- 
fully suggest thatethese gentlemen—who 
are among those now pointing and 
chortling the loudest—pause a moment 
and look in a mirror. They should be 
Seeing themselves, too. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, 
T include Mr. Bazelon’s essay in the Ap- 
bendix of the RECORD: 

Facts AND Ficrions or U.S. CAPITALISM 

(By David T. Bazelon) 

We seem, as a nation, to be committed 
equally to increasing production and deceiy- 

g Ourselves about our productive system. 
The realities of the American economy are 
Massive and dominant in our way of life; and 
they are extraordinarily dynamic and original 
in their evolving nature, But the rhetoric we 
employ to describe this core activity of ours 
ls overwhelmingly obscurantist: reality and 

ge are hardly within hailing distance. To 
Put it simply, we suffer from an astonishing 
amount of downright mythical thinking 
about money and property and basic eco- 
nomic organization, While we all know that 
America manufactures as much as all the 
rest of the world, the words, images, and 
ideological structures we use to represent to 
Ourselves what we are and what we do tend 
to be a quarter, a half, or even a full century 
Old. Old, irrelevant, and misleading. 

This stricture applies to liberals and 
SOclalists as well as to NAM publicists and 
their businessmen backers. Indeed, to be 
Tair, one should credit many of the centrally 
Placed executives and managers with a dis- 
tinctiy superior though unshared compre- 
hension of our economic system. As for the 
Test of us, we seem to have been too busy 
enjoying its beneficence to have bothered 
began ine Its realities. It is about time we 

an, 


The falsification of economic reality, but- 
sed by the laziness (or something) of the 
educated, is becoming a highly organized, 
even essential instrument of policy—and 
that is always dangerous, politically, morally, 
and intellectually. To obscure, as a matter 
policy, the existence and nature of the 
dominant power in a society is to undermine 
se basic creative sources of social life. This 
Alsification presents America in the classic 
image of free enterprise and private-property 
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capitalism; its consequence is to conceal the 
incontestable fact that we are dominated by 
great fgceless corporations “owned” by no 
one and run by self-designated “managers.” 

There is a great deal of talk on Madison 
Avenue these days about the corporate 
image, which means giving a humanized 
face to these impersonal structures. And the 
New York Stock Exchange publicists are 
pushing hard the idea of a people's capital- 
ism, which has as much to do with capital- 
ism proper as people’s democracy has to do 
with democracy proper. The purpose of 
these maneuvers is to plug some of the 
more gaping holes in the traditional web of 
justifications which, before the New Deal, 
was deemed sufficient in itself. 

What is being simultaneously justified and 
obscured is the revolutionary emergence of a 
new American property system—and the fact 
that the men in control of it, the managers, 
occupy unexampled positions of power and 
privilege which are not based on entre- 
preneurlal accumulation or private owner- 
ship, to which they were elected only by 
their peers, and for which they have been 
answerable only to history. 

The managers of corporate industrial 
wealth and the big-money funds—along 
with their expert advisers—are the ones who 
are creating the new system; they run it, and 
they also best understand it. They know 
everything worth knowing in a practical way 
about money, property, and basic economic 
organization—because that’s what they man- 
age. They milk the pre-tax dollar and thread 
their way through Government regulation 
on behalf of all sizable funds or forms of 
wealth. They are personally intimate with 
the intricacies of the fragmentation of prop- 
erty ownership and the alienation of capital 
because their very existence derives from 
those crucial changes in our property sys- 
tem. 

What are some of the things the managers 
know that the rest have not gotten around 
to learning? We had better—because of 
their elaborate nature—avoid the subjects 
of the tax-torn dollar and other Govern- 
ment regulation, But we might take a 
straight look at property as such. And here 
the invitation to understanding reads: 
Nothing is very private in a mass society, 
including property. i 

Advanced or even adequate thinking about 
property by the people who manage it re- 
quires what might be called a nonpossessory 
or nonowning frame of mind. As any good 
manager knows, ownership is irrelevant— 
the main thing is control. And frequently 
control is created or ensured by means of 
giving up ownership or by having certain 
others own the property. Management con- 
trol of big corporations, for instance, is based 
on a dispersal of stock ownership among as 
large a public as possible: A.T. & T. has 1,- 
600,000 stockholders, no one of whom owns 
more than one-thirtieth of one percent. The 
Ford family retained control over Henry 
Ford's creation only by giving its stock in 
the company to a foundation; if it had held 
on to ownership, it would have lost control. 
Sears, Roebuck is controlled by company 
stock held in the company's pension trust: 
here the management consolidated its posi- 
tion by “giving away” huge sums of money, 
Managers manage, they don't own, 
` WHOSE HOUSE IS IT? 


In a modern law school, some of the best 
all-around fun is had in arriving at a defini- 
tion of property, The faculty considers it a 
first essential for the development of legal 
technique to tease the apprentice lawyers 
out of their ordinary received notions, 

First off, the basic image of property— 
land and things—is pooh-poohed; then the 
search for a definition is carried through 
contract rights, choses in action (unrealized 
rights, including claims in court), and other 
intangibles. The class then thinks it has 
the answer: property is rights—called prop- 
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erty rights or, in the short form, property, 
This is the point at which the modern 
professor enjoys himself most, and to con- 
found pe hig completely he pulls out a 
case in w. & property right is recognized 
and enforced by a court for the first time 
a good one is the early radio broadcasting 
case in which a court first held that the 
right to broadcast a description of a baseball 
game “belonged” to the baseball club, could 
be disposed of by it, and could not be 
pirated by a party lacking contractual privi- 
lege from the “owner.” Then the coup de 
grace: Did the court enforce the club owner's 
right because it was a property right, or 
was it a property right because the court 
enforced it? A smile settles on the profes- 
sor’s face, and the pot of gold is indicated: 
property is a right of use or disposition which 
will be enforced by a court. On that day 
we are men; and the legal elite is then pre- 
pared to go out, tautology in hand, and 
grow rich defending and creating such rights, 

But a whisper of doubt remains as older 
tautologies assert themselves: land is land, 
to own is to own, and all property, like land, 
is supposed to be owned. Yes, but less fre- 
quently nowadays by any one person, Take 
land, for example; the bank holds a first 
mortgage on the suburban home, the con- 
tractor has a material man's lien, various 
governmental authorities hold tax liens, the 
niece of the guy who sold it to you is suing 
you because her uncle didn’t have the right 
to convey it, and you hocked your equity in 
order to post bond for your brother-in-law, 
Who owns the house? 


then 


Pont, 
and Standard Oil of New Jersey is too much 


for a Rockefeller. The use of the word “own- 
ership” in referring to an agglomeration of 
industrial capacity like General Motors is, to 
put it kindly, overripe. And the simple des- 
ignation of our System as one based on pri- 
vate property is not merely overripe, it is a 
calculated deceit. The managers know that 
the ownership of General Motors is trrele- 
vant, but their spokesmen spend millions 
attempting to convince us that General Mo- 
tors—and all publicly held American corpor- 
ations—are owned by, you guessed it, the 
people-public. When they say “owned,” they 
mean for us to feel the word in the utterly 
Primitive sense. As Keith Funston of the 
New York Stock Exchange remarked toa 
group of advertising men, this “is a very hu- 
manizing bit of news.” 

One can face the question “Who owns Gen- 
eral Motors?“ tf one will face the answer— 
Nobody.“ But that is inconceivable, you 
say. Our training in Property thinking (or 
lack of it) induces a certain horror in con- 
templating anything so big and so valuable 
walking around unowned. We abhor the 
vacuum of nonownership. But how could 
GM be owned? The total assets of this cor- 
poration amount to nearly $7 billion and the 
market value of its common stock is in excess 
of $13 billion. There are more than 750,000 
stockholders. A control block of stock, 
usually put at between 20 and 51 Percent, 
affords a means of translating ownership into 
control; but this is a feature of the aggre- 
gate, not of individual shares, and the courts 
80 recognize it, When Du Pont disposes of 
the major part of its holdings in the com- 
pany, there will not be anything like a con- 
trol block in the GM situation. > 

THE MITE OF OWNERSHIP 

The notion that GM (or any one of the 
great majority of our public corporations) 
is “owned” proceeds from the time-honored 
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assumption that to own stock is to own the 
corporation. If we examine this old-fash- 
loned “self-evident” truth empirically, we 
note that what the public stockholder ac- 
tually has is three double-edged rights: (1) 
he can sell his stock at a profit or at a loss; 
(2) he can receive or fail to receive a vari- 
able dividend; and (3) he can vote “Yes” or 
“No” on certain Issues affecting control of 

the corporation. and the disposition of its 
properties. The first two items indicate that 
he owns a negotiable instrument of a cer- 
tain character—consisting of an “iffy” re- 
turn on capital and a lottery ticket on mar- 
ket appreciation. -Let us look more closely 
at the third item, the only one of the three 
that even looks like ownership of the cor- 
poration itself. What does the stockholder's 
vote mean? To skip over several stages of a 
dull argument, it means that the voter can 
effect changes of control over his“ prop- 
erty, the corporation, or it means approxi- 
mately nothing. Can he do this? The an- 
swer is No.“ not unless an ambitious, well- 
heeled syndicate mounts a compaign to do 
80, and thus gives him the opportunity to 
support them, This does not happen at all 
often, 

A mite of ownership, Indeed. Especially 
when one considers that the essential dif- 
ference between the incumbent and con- 
tending control groups is apt to be that the 
one has been at that particular trough for 
a period of time and the other has not. 
Moreover, in the absence of biatant mis- 
management or special business reverses, it 
is next to impossible to unseat an in- group 
that is on the alert and well advised by 
experts. Unlike a campaign for political 
office, the ins“ have at their disposal not 
only the corporate patronage but also the 
corporate treasury; and the voting apathy 
of the citizen is a form of frenzied activity 
compared to that of the lottery-ticket hold- 
er, As a recent writer so felicitously put 
it, “The modern proxy contest is at best a 
device for tempering autocracy by invasion.” 
Following the New York Central and Mont- 
gomery Ward fights, in theory the SEC put 
the final kibosh on the matter by promul- 
gating proxy-fight regulations which ensure 
that only nice people fighting a good clean 
fight may now do battle in the arena of what 
is charmingly called “corporate democracy.” 

The fundamental meaning of private prop- 
erty is private control over the property one 
owns, and all the stockholder owns is a share 
of stock. The corporation is not private 
Property only the share of stock is. 

Twenty-seven years after the publication 
of A. A. Berle and Gardiner C. Means’ "The 
Modern Corporation and Private ‘nd 
the crucial lessons of that landmark work 
have not been generally assimilated even 
among the educated. The processes therein 
described have in the meantime undergone 
an extensive development. These were adum- 
brated by Mr. Berle in a brilliant little essay 
written for the Fund for the Republic a cou- 
ple of years ago, in which he states flatly 
that the American corporate system now rep- 
resents “the highest concentration of eco- 
nomic power in recorded history.” ‘The ever- 
Present factual’ ground of his thinking, 
which simply cannot be repeated often 
enough, ls that 150 corporations hold sway 
over 50 percent of American manufacturing, 

on asset values. On the same basis, 
“about two-thirds of the economically pro- 
ductive assets of the United States, excluding 
agriculture, are owned by a group of not 
more than 500 corporations.” 

The itberal view since the progressive era 
has been that big corporations mean big cap- 
Italists. The point that has to be gotten 
into tho liberal skull ts that the manager is 
not a cepitalist at all: he is a new fish. 

The day of classic capitalism based on 
private property is gone. This is not a mat- 


ter of Ideology: it is a sim le question of 
Observable fact. 8 
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PIECES OF PAPER 

In comprehending the demise of the pri- 
vnte- property system, it may be helpful to 
think of property as being of two kinds 
“thing-property” and “rights-property.” The 
former would be the plants, machines, rail= 
roads, buildings, eto, most of which are or- 
ganized in great corporate units, The latter 
would be pieces of paper, like stock certif- 
Icates and bonds, representing certain direct 
entitlements relating to such property. Now 
we have to complicate the picture a little by 
indicating a third, hybrid form of property— 
liquid capital organized in huge blocks, 
mediating between corporate thing-property 
and personal rights-property. An example 
would be the $13 billion or so in mutual 
funds (growing at the rate of #100 million a 
month). The point here is that a mutual 
funds would be capable of exercising owner- 
ship control over thing-property, but no one 
could exercise ownership control over a big 
mutual fund. The same would hold true of 
many banks, insurance companies, and pen- 
sion trusts. 

Now, as a consequence of the dispersion 
decreed by the estate and Income tax laws, 
and the raw fact that corporations and big- 
money funds get bigger and bigger, there Is 
observable an increasing fragmentation of 
rights-property and an Increasing concentra- 
tion and accumulation of thing-property 
(and hybrid-property). Rights-property re- 
mains private, but it is just paper—some- 
what like money, except that it earns and 
changes in value, Most thing-property is 
not private, because it is not owned by pri- 
vate persons and, as we shall see, it does not 
exist, in the last analysis, for private pur- 
poses. 

It is beyond the scope of this essay to 
indicate the concentration of rights-prop- 
erty, but a few facts may help to suggest the 
truth of the situation. The stock exchange 
propagandists tell us, and we should believe 
them, that there are more than 10 million 
American stockholders. They tell us noth- 
ing, however, about the concentration of 
holdings. Now besides the fact that every- 
body knows that Nelson Rockefeller owns 
more stock than most gas-station attend- 
ants, we do have some 1957 Federal Reserve 
Board figures to help us out. At that time, 
the Board reported that there were 56.1 mil- 
lion spending units in the United States, 
and that 11 percent of these owned some 
publicly held stock. Only 3 percent, how- 
ever, held investments valued at more than 
$10,000, and no more than 8 percent of the 
units had an annual income of $10,000 or 
more, Which bears out what everyone 
knows anyway, that the distribution of the 
ownership of income paper is something like 
the distribution of income itself, only more 
so; and there is almost none of this paper 
at and below the median level of income 
(except insurance, life-and-death savings, 
etc.), where the imperatives of consumption 
are absolute, 


THE EXPENSE-ACCOUNT BARONS 


The psychology (if not the fact) of pri- 
vate-property ownership goes very decp; as 
Mr. Berle has suggested, we are the most 
Violently private-property-minded country in 
the world,” There was a profound truth In 
Jeferson’s Image of a democracy as a society 
of small property holders—even if in our 
doy it is so impractical as to be tragic, If 
a man plants himself firmly upon the rock 
of bis property ownérship, he has an inde- 
pendence, and a sense of secure equality 
with other individuals simijariy situated, 
which indeed does make him, as Jefferson 
belleved, the truly anointed member of a 
democratic community. Now on what rock 
does the highly paid corporate executive 
stand, with his expense account, his stock 
options, his pension plan, doferred compen- 
sation, and death benefits? He stands on 
the rock of his acceptability to his board 
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of directors and other suporiors in a bu- 
reaucratic hierarchy. No rock at all; so he 
buries himself in work, in the immediate 
presence of power and priveleged consump- 
tion. 

We should not confuse standard of living 
with accumulation, The thirty thousand 
corporate executives earning $50,000 or more 
a year (as reported by Fortune a few years 
ago), and indeed all the managers, have ex- 
cellent and even magnificent standards of 
living: Mr. J. A. Livingston, a perceptive 
financial writer for the Philadelphia Bul- 
letin, thinks that the tax-sneltered man- 
agerial elite“ is “an overprivileged class in 
a democratic society.” But they are work- 
ers and spenders, not accumulators. They 
don't build family financial empires any 
longer—the estate and income tax laws, and 
the corporate bureaucratic organization of 
wealth, have seen to that. Somebody could 
doubtless still build a temporary empire by 
merchandising a frozen daiquiri that can 
be drunk under water. But such events no 
longer characterize the system. 

Pree enterprise, motored by that hallowed 
value, individual initiative, and based on 
private property for real, has become a 
minority sector of the economy; still noisy, 
exhilarating, and Important, but no longer 
the big show. Also, it is quite significant 
that two of the more substantial success 
stories of recent times—Reynolds Metals 
and Kaiser Aluminum—each involves gov- 
ernment beneficence as well as Individual 
initiative. 

Perhaps this point that the Important 
managers are mostly not important accumu- 
lators can best be made by recalling what the 
old days were like—before the Pecora investi- 
gation and New Deal securities legislation, 
for instance. Describing the business sys- 
tem in the heyday of American capitalist ac- 
cumulation, in “The Theory of Business 
Enterprise,“ Thorstein Veblen devotes several 
cholce pages to the “accumulation of wealth” 
by corporate executives, His point was that 
the corporation men made their fortunes by 
trading in the stock of the corporations they 
managed. To this end, thelr purpose was 
served by a “discrepancy ... between the 
actual and the putative earning-capacity of 
the corporation’s capital.” So the directorate 
gave out “partial information, as well as mis- 
information” to create such discrepancies. 
If this was not sufficient, some actual mis- 
management could be indulged, if desired, to 
depress the stock. In those days—what the 
liberal muckrakers called the “robber baron” 
period—great fortunes could be and were 
accumulated. 

And today? Apart from taxes, Section 
16(b) of the Securities Exchange Act of 1934 
imposes an absolute Liability In favor of the 
corporation with respect to any insider's 
short-swing profits in such transactions 
(which are a matter of public record), 
Where statutes are not sufficient, the revolu- 
tion in the corporate common law effected 
by the brilliant practitioners of minority- 
stockholder litigation insures that the man- 
agers remain housebroken, as they have been 
for some decades. This does not imply that 
insider information is not valuable today: 
one should not underemphasize the extent 
to which the corporate world has learned to 
live with restricting legislation and litiga- 
tion; but the fact remains that control of a 
corporation is not the paved highway to an 
accumulation of great wealth which it once 
was, Now it is, by and large. just a very good 
job. in terms of both power and material 
welfare. But the power Is based on position, 
not ownership; and the material advantages 
ure standard-of-lying advantagee—nothing 
really important in the way of accumulation. 
(Not more than enough to support one wile 
and a lazy son or two after one’s death.) 

OWN YOUR OWN JOB 


Top corporate exscutives, and other im- 
portant mauagers, typically have choice 
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long-term employment contracts as well as 
many lucrative fringe benefits. The con- 
tracts and benefits afford them substantial 
security, but they do not amount to owning 
the job—any more than union seniority and 
grievance procedures mean the assembly-line 
Worker owns his job. We would like to 
possess these important things because, in 
& way, everything depends on them. Some 
of us want and need the security that a 
sense of ownership gives so much that we 
kid ourselves into the belief that we do in- 
deed own what we need to own For ex- 
ample, a woman who needs to feel that she 
Possesses her husband will literally think and 
feel a property right in him. This happens 
to be. a property right that, to a consider- 
able degree, the courts will recognize. But 
they have not come around to accepting 
much of the ownership quality in our job 
tenure. 

It will come, however, because insofar as 
Wwe move away from private property and are 
bureaucratized, we become defined as a so- 
ciety of jobholders all of us, from the guar- 
ter-million-a-year executive to the subsist- 
ence laborer. In a certain fundamental 
sense, both are proletarlans: an increasingly 
comfortable proletarianization is America’s 
gift to the modern world. 

The issue is: We can belong to the job as 
Proletafians, or the job can belong to us 
as individuals. (I don’t think Sweden is 
going to give us a middleway on this issue.) 
As jobs come more and more to be owned 
by the jobholder, there will develop an in- 
Creasingly elaborate structure of rights and 
duties with regard to jobs as property: a 
System of law will develop, just as happened 
in the epoch of bourgeois property after the 
transcendence of feudal forms. I think this 
is a more likely outcome than that the 
human race should manage to dispense with 
the sense of ownership and property en- 
tirely—dispense, that is, with identity in 
depth between self and thing. 

Meanwhile, union members are as much 
concerned with seniority rights as with wage 
demands, the secretary home-furnishes her 
Office niche, and the medium-level white- 
collar worker measures the size and newness 
of "his" desk against all comers. (Note that 
many advertisements for new typewriters, 
Postage-meter machines, etc., are directed to 
the officeworker rather than to the boss.) 
And also meanwhile, what the junior and 
senior managers "have"is simply their qualis 
fications to be managers. “Qualification” 
takes in a great deal—in some corporations 
it includes the character and social standing 
Of one's wife. It is this compulsion to qualify 
that has created W. H. Whyte's “organiza- 
tion man“ and David Riesman's “other di- 
rected" group man. It is obvious that their 
dominance as social types is tled to the de- 
Cline of private property. 

THE HUNGRY GIANTS 


What are the aims of the big corporations 
t dominate our national life? They are 
ureaucracies, so they have, at least in the 
first instance, the purposes of any bureau- 
cratie structure: (1) to maintain itself, (2) 
to grow bigger, and (3) incidentally to ac- 
complish the function that justifies its ex- 
istence. The profit motive of corporations 
their basic vestigial connection with capital- 
Proper—subserves all three of these 
bureaucratic purposes, but especially the 
Second. Corporations are, after all, mainly 
a means of accumulating and maintaining 
Wealth in an organized form? they are the 
Only remaining legal form of a perpetuity, 
apart from the sovereign state itself. But 
there is no perpetuity in the ownership or 
the control of corporations. 
difference betwéen an economic or- 
ganization like General Motors or A.T. & T. 
4nd a $10 million or even $50 million corpora- 
33 is not the rimple additive one of size. 
t some point a change in quantity becomes 
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a change in quality, and a new property form 
is created. Moreover, a smaller corporation 
may drag along or fail, and only a limited 
number of people are hurt; but the giants 
cannot be allowed to fail, and indeed they 
cannot be allowed for long to function at 
much below their optimum capacity. Na- 
tional production and the fate of a people 
would be decisively affected. 

Little corporations get bigger—by accumu- 
lation, by merger, and simply because we 
have an expanding economy. At a certain 
point they transcend their original nature 
and then two crucial economic events occur 
simultaneously: There has been a new addi- 
tion of X million dollars to the sphere of 
quasi-public or unprivate property and a sub- 
traction of the same amount from the pri- 
vate-property, free-enterprise sector. Note 
these facts: Between 1949 and 1954, the num- 
ber of mergers tripled. In recent years, two- 
thirds of all mergers have been of small com- 
panies into larger ones with assets of over $10 
million, In this sense, as well as more obvi- 
ous ones, the quasi-public giants are destroy- 
ing ieee enterprise and private property. The 
tax law, as well as many other economic 
factors, has contributed to the formation of 
mergers. The tax-free reorganization sec- 
tions of the tax code, which allow for the 
nonrecognition of gain or loss in certain 
major corporate transactions including 
mergers, provides positive encouragement to 
the growth of bigness. 

Also, bigness is bigger than any balance 
sheet will reveal—since many smaller com- 
panies are organized in constellations 
around the giants. There are undoubtedly 
a number of auto-parts manufacturers and 
other suppliers that might just as well con- 
stitute themselves as divisions of General 
Motors, for all the make-believe independ- 
ence their freedom entalis. (Some giants 
have purposefully organized their industries 
in this way as a defense against the antitrust 
laws, as well as a means of keeping the 
unions in line.) 

The problem of bignees has been with us 
since the building of the rallroads a century 
ago, and of course it was a great political 
issue in the trust-busting era around the 
turn of the century. From that day till this, 
the liberal vicw has been to prevent or dis- 

the concentration of economic power, 
rather than to accept it and controlit. This 
has been the impulse behind a considerable 
amount of fundamental legislation—the 
Sherman and Clayton Acts, the Robinson- 
Patman Act, resale price maintenance, the 
setting up of the Federal Trade Commission, 
ete. Whatever else may be said of this great 
effort to preserve capitalism in its classic 
image, it must at least be pointed out that 
it has falled. It may have slowed down or in 
some cases deflected the basic trend, and it 
certainly made a lot of lawyers rich; but 
after 50 years of this sort of thing our econ- 
omy is more than ever dominated by big cor- 
porations. If the program is justified as a 
form of public subsidy to free enterprise in 
the form of small business, similar to our 
approach to the farmers, then it is perhaps 
acceptable. But as a comprehensive program 
or theory, it is mostly irrelevant to US. 
society. 7 

This liberal attitude is based as solidly 
on the atavistic myths—of free enterprise 
and private property—as any NAM speech is. 
Each group is working a different side of 
a street that runs through a ghost town. 

Marx and Veblen among others were quite 
right after all in one fundamental insight; 
industrialism was found eventually to burst 
out of the straitjacket of early capitalist 
forms of property—if not into socialism, then 
into Americanism. An industrial system, as 
distinct from an ideology or way of doing 
business, has a dynamic of its own, which is 
just simply to be itself, to produce efficiently. 
As long as a society can afford not to pro- 
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duce—is able to deny the industrial dy- 
namic—it can join any property system and 
any economic ideology it may whimsically 
desire with the actual system of industry, 
But when production becomes imperative, 
any form of property and any ideological ele- 
ment may be required to give way. Give 
way in fact, of course, not necessarily in 
name. Which accounts for many of the mis- 
named facts in our Industrial picture, 


THE END OF CAPITALISM 


The end of capitalism In America as a 
recognizable entity results from three major 
historical events—the great depression, the 
Second World War, and this endless cold war 
involving continuous competition In produc- 
tion with the Soviet Union. Many good 
Democrats feel that the New Deal saved capi- 
talism, but that is putting things wrong end 
up: corporate concentration saved (and im- 
perceptibly transcended) capitalism, while 
the New Deal merely saved the corporations, 
by making it possible for them to produce 
again. That remains one of the 
functions of our Federal Government—to 
keep saving the corporations. It is unneces- 
sary to refer in detall to the numerous means 
the Government has used to bolster purchas- 
ing power, or to help organize corporations 
among themselves. To indicate the scope of 
the latter, Mr. Berle asserts that “roughly 
two-thirds of American industry and much 
of American finance is controlled by a formal 
or informal Federal industrial plan.” r 

Not only do corporations regulate them- 
selves through Government agencies and 
similar devices, but it is a fact—to be ob- 
scured only by conventional thinking—that 
the very existence of an A.T, & T. or a GM 
or an RCA is in itself a form of economic 
planning on a national industrial scale: 
True, such planning has no broad or socially 
debated purpose, and is subject to no exte- 
rior responsibility other than the brute ver- 
dict of events—but still it is that rationalized 
economic planning so dear to the hearts of 
older socialists. (It seems an amusing irony 
that the creepiest part of creeping socialism 
should be its daily augmentation by the cor- 
porate managers.) 

So, among other things, the imperatives of 
production result in an accelerated corporate 
rationalization of the economy. Let us state 
these imperatives seriatim, so as to recognize 
their overwhelming force: 

Thou shalt not allow another great de- 
pression. 

Thou shalt produce fully and efficiently. 

Thou shalt compete globally with the 
Soviet Union—a competition whose key 
terms are not merely tons of steel and 
numbers of automobiles but the purposeful 
organization of production and the rate of 
industrial growth. 

Finally, thou shalt raise and spread the 
American standard of living. 

Almost everything unique about our sys- 
tem results from the action of these Impera- 
tives. Since they cannot be expected to di- 
minish, it is fair to assume that we will 
continue to change in the direction already 
marked out. We may all see the day again 
(as with the NRA) when the president of, 
say, General Motors insists on more socialist 
control over industry. After all, what's good 
for che country may also be good for General 
Motors—at least for the people of General 
Motors, if not for the thing itself. 

So that's our unnamed property system, 
still woodenly or deceltfully miscalled pri- 
vate. But is all thisa word game? No. The 
issue Is, first, to recognize the existence of 
this crucial power now held by corporate 
and other managers, and then to request 
them to justify it to us. Power must be legi- 
timated, otherwise any talk of law itself, 
much less democratic citizenship, becomes 
absurdly. irrelevant. There are two some- 
what contradictory legitimations of corporate 
power current today, one obscurely explicit 
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and the other largely implied: (1) it doesn't 
exist. and (2) it works. 

The claim that it doesn’t exist derives 
entirely from the word private“: corpora- 
tions are private property, and thus are as- 
similated-to an older system of Justifications. 
This view leads one to the truly remarkable 
proposition that the personality of a young 
executive (and that of his fiance) is not 
private, but the multibilllon-dollar telephone 
system is. 

The legitimation of corporate power be- 
cause it works“ amounts to what is prob- 
ably the lowest level of ideology yet reached 
by man in his brief but painful rise from 
the prolingual slime. To coin a lawyer-like 
phrase, it is unanswerable, contemptible, and 
irrelevant—and is to be understood as mean- 
ing nothing more than “You got yours, 
Jack.” As long as Jack accepts the state- 
ment, it is Indeed unanswerable—and we are 
well on our way to accepting unlegitimated 
power at the very center of our civilization. 
The worst effect of the lack of legitimation 
is, as C. Wright Mills screamingly asserts, 
that ideology and then ideas and finally mind 
itself become irrelevant to national life. 
And this is profoundly frightening. 

The subject of politics is power. Probably 
the main reason there Is no longer anything 
recognizably like significant political activity 
in the United States is that those who would 
engage in it have failed or refused to con- 
front the facts of national power. They 
don't or won't see where it is. Let us hope 
that this situation is transitory, that like the 
genteel poor we were temporarily embar- 
rassed by insufficient ideological funds. 

The most deeply disturbing aspect of our 
situation is that nobody is holding a gun to 
our head: We are free to engage in politics 
and indeed we were as a Nation created free 
in order to do so. But to pick up our birth- 
right requires at least a significant number 
of us to indicate with reasonable frankness 
and accuracy what the basic national power 
is, where it is, and who the stewards of it 
are. If the subject of politics is power, the 
means ia Ideological discussion, argument, 
and confilct. Now in this grand activity 
many things and many qualities are useful, 
but one is absolutely indispensable—namely, 
vital Ideology itself. And that’s our prob- 
lem: Our ideologies have become so trrele- 
vant to the facts of life that it is all the 
ordinary citizen can do to stay awake while 
the great debate about our fathers’ world 


goes on. 


Tke Increase of Pornography: A. Cause 
for Immediate Concern 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


RON. JAMES C. OLIVER 


OY MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. OLIVER. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
most obnoxious practices of our age has 
greatly expanded its operations in recent 
years. I refer to the practice of se 
obscené literature through the mails. 

As a result of my membership on the 
Post Office and Civil Service Committee, 
T have been indoctrinated to a full reali- 
zation of the operations and ramifica~ 
tions of these purveyors of filth. This 
practice i$ a real and immediate threat 
to our Nation because it strikes primarily 
at the younger people whose minds are 
in the formative stage. Of course, the 
effects arc not equal on all of our younger 
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people. Some, because of their charac- 
ter, beliefs, and ideals, perfunctorily dis- 
miss material of this nature and no ap- 
preciable harm is done. But police rec- 
ords indicate pornography leaves its im- 
pact on a growing number of cases every 
near. Law officials all over the country 
report that in recent years many crimes 
of violence have ben triggered by this 
pernicious material, and the rate is in- 
creasing rapidly. 

In my mind, this problem, because of 
its pernicious effect on the impression- 
able minds of our youngsters and the re- 
sulting decay of the moral fiber of this 
Nation, is one of the most pressing facing 
us as a Nation today. 2 

It is encouraging to note that com- 
munity leaders are joining the efforts of 
postal officials and law enforcement 
agencies in their efort to stamp out this 
illicit trade. The religious leaders of all 
faiths, long the protectors of the spiritual 
welfare of our Nation, have declared all- 
out war against the smut merchants. 
Their patriotism and courage are to be 
commended. 

Rabbi Samuel Zaitchik, of Lynn, Mass., 
a dedicated fighter against pornography, 
in a recent radio address carried the fight 
against the purveyors of filth into many 
homes in the New England area. In my 
opinion, Rabbi Zaitchik’s remarks should 
be read by every man, woman, and child 
in America. In this connection, I am 
pleased to insert the message of Rabbi 
Zaltchik: 

Dear friends, tonight I should like to speak 
to you about words—words spoken, words 
written, words read. For the past 20 yenrs 
there has been a great denl of scientific 
investigation into words— their symbolic 
meaning, as means of communication, the 
relationship between words and prejudice, 
words and behavior, words and morality. 
There are many branches to this science of 
semantics—but it is generally agreed that in 
addition to the influences of heredity, en- 
vironment, cultural background and eco- 
nomic status—our personalities, our political 
and social outlooks, our mental health, are 
greatly affected by our patterns of language, 
by the words that we speak, that we hear, 
that we read. In short, it has been demon- 
strated that it is not always the word that 
follows the thought, that expresses the 
thought; quite often it is the opposite—the 
thought follows the word, the word Itself 
creates the point of vlew. It is not always 
that our epeech reflects our behavior; quite 
often it is our behavior that reflects the 
words that we use. Many studies have been 
made of bigoted people, and it has often 
been found that the bigot began not with 
hatred but with words, with use of labels 
that he had to justify with hatred. A child 
repeats a bigoted phrase, repeats the phrase 
without actually feeling any emotion, hardly 
knowing its meaning—repeats it enough 
times until he must believe the words he 
has uttered. We are, in short, often enslaved 
by the tyranny of words. . 

But my subject tonight is not prejudice, 
My subject tonight is words—words as por- 
nography, words as cbscenity. I am not 
speaking of honest treatment of psycho- 
sexual behavior, in fiction, in scholarly scien- 
tine studies, in poetry, in drama. These 
works must be judzed according to their ar- 
tistic yalue, the integrity of their purpose, 
and the taste of the individual reader or 
viewer, Iam speaking of words written by 
people who have either degenerated to the 
level of their words, or to whom the dollar 

Breen and delightful even after im- 
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mersion in mud and slime—words written 
and peddled by rogues and degenerates and 
words read by our children, our teenagers,’ 
and adults. 

Of chiidren and high-rchoolers, there is 
little I noed say. We have all heard cf 
tragedies, of broken Uves, of Mistorted për- 
sonalities resulting from communication be- 
tween the purveyors of smut abd our youth. 
Everywhere, on street corners, outside our 
schools, or hiding behind abominable desks 
or more abominable edvertissments, we und 
these men who begin their day with worship 
of the impure soul, who laugh at purity of 
mind and body, whose misbegotten dollars 
are engraved “Pay to the Order of Twisted 
Minds.“ 

Of the harmful and often calamitous 
effects on our children we all agree, But 
there is sometimes heard a vague justifica- 
tion in respact to adult readers, something 
hinting at the salutary effect of an occa- 
sional aphrodisiac. One might firct point 
out the danger, always present, of such mate- 
rial falling into the hands of curious young- 
sters, and the resultant confusion, loss of 
respect, distortion of values. But more im- 
portant is the danger of our beconitng slaves 
to the tyranny of these words that we read. 
We may insist again and agaln that what we 
read and what we view do not touch our 
personal lives, our standards of morality— 
but the truth is that too offen U we rend 
enough filth, view enough filth, some of it 
will rub off on us. When perversity and 
adultery and indescribable abominations are 
repeated and repeated and repcated—we be- 
gin to think of these things as common, as 
almost acceptable by the broadminded mod- 
ernist, as normal biological urges, as stas that 
cannot be too serlous because so Many com- 
mit them. The ringing God-given “Thou 
shalt not commit adultery” too often be- 
comes Thou shalt—because thy body must.“ 
We have seen such results only too often in 
our newspapers. 

It may be said that this danger, too, is rel- 
atively unimportant, that those few who ars 
so affected by pornographic material would 
probably have fallen under any circum- 
stances. This may be true—but we must 
never become too proud to say “There, but 
for the grace of God, go I." 

But there is a third danger, and this is 
one thut cannot be minimized by any de- 
cent, thinking individual—and that is this: 
that the avalanche of pornography and smut 
while it may not succced in burying us as 
individuals, is weakening the foundation of 
our society. And it la an avalanche be- 
come powerful because it has become part 
of the greater and more destructive aya- 
lanche of our present-day psychology of fun. 
We have become, so many of us, fun-wor- 
shipers. In theater, in club, in popular 
novels, in private get-togethers, we are swept 
up by this phychology of fun. Not of joy in 
life, but of fun in lite. Not the joy of 
happy people meeting in warm fellowship, 
but the fun of wild parties. Not the joy 
of achievement, but the fun of luxury- 
spending. Not the joy of quiet contentment, 
but the fun of seneual comforts. Not the joy 
of happy, compatible marriage, but the fun 
of sexual excitement made convenient by 
marriage. Not the joy of love, but the fun 
of lust, The pornography, the obscenity, the 
amorality, and immorality in word, in film, 
in picture, is perhaps in the final analysis a 
result of the psychology of fun, For such a 
Psychology tends to go lower and lower seck- 
ing satisfaction, relief, seeking an uitimate 
in the depths. And it can never find it be- 
cause the answer to Life, the meaning of Life, 
the joy of life, the purpose ot lite, is to be 
found not in the depths, but in the heights 
of spirit. We are too many of us lunes to the 
word tun.“ And too many of us have 
tightencd our chains by our reading and 
viewing of material that beiongs in tie at- 
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mosphere of fun. Let us do what we can 
to force ourselves from the bondage. Words 
Can enslave and words can free. Let us 
bankrupt the smut peddlers and rogues by 
Tejecting their output. Let us demand beau- 
ty, honesty, integrity, and purity in ‘cur 
Various media of communications and we 
will have them. Let us teach our children 
the delight of the purity of word, the sanc- 
tity of the word: Speak purely, read pure- 
ly, and you will think with purity. Speak 
With dignity, and your thinking will be dig- 
nifed, Speak the language cf the joy of 
life, of-purpose in life, of achievement in 
life, and your children will find joy and 
Purpose and achievement. ‘Then we will not 
fear the smut-peddlers and the rogues. Our 
children will have been innoculated against 
their virus. “And these words which I have 
Commanded thee this day shail be upon 
thine heart. And thou shalt teach them 
diligently unto thy children.” The pure 
Word, the honest word, the word dignifles 
Ufe, not degrades it. The rabbis say that 
One of the reasons the temple was destroyed 
Was that the word had lost its sanctity. Our 
Civilization, our democracy is too in peril. 
It is time that we join to meet this peril. 


Gold and the Dollar 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON, JOHN MARSHALL BUTLER 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, as a 
Member of the Finance and Joint Eco- 
nomic Committees, I have been following 
developments affecting our gold and 
Monetary reserves with considerable in- 
terest. 

Last March I had the privilege of ad- 

the Amen Corner, a distin- 
Zuished group of Pittsburgh business and 
Professional men, with reference to some 
Of these problems, At that time, I said: 

American citizens are not permitted to 
onvert paper dollars into gold; however, 
Srelgners have this opportunity. In recent 
2 we have been providing them with 

Ollar resources to enable them to draw on 
Our gold balances. Unless we maintain com- 
J titive prices in world markets and bring 

bout a balance in terms of our international 
payments our economy is headed for serious 
ubile, 

In 1943 U.S. gold stocks reached a post- 

high of $24.6 billion. At the end of 
pid yenr they stood at $20.6 Dillion, a de- 
sang of $4 biljon. The reduction in 1958 
8880 totaled 823 billion. In fact, the 
mthly figures show a falling gold stock 
aa every month since January 1958. While 
$20 billion gold stock provides an adequgte 
for our currency, it must be self-evident 
han a decline of about 10 percent a year can 
longer continue without completely de- 
Serene our own economic system. This, 
A aps, is the best way for us to fully 

Ppreciate the impact of unsound economic 
55 ies, since an excets of demands for dol- 
wi ments abroad pyer purchases from us 
S0oner or later be reflected in our monè- 

reserves. 4 

One of our country’s most eminent 
proremigts, Dr. Roy L. Reierson, vice 

€sident and chief economist cf the 
ain €rs Trust Co., of New York, after 

extended visit to Western Europe, has 
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recently related his views on gold and 
the dollar, i 

In his statement he forcefully reaffirms 
my own conviction that one of the first 
tasks which will face the 2d session of 
the 86th Congress is to deal with the 
problem of removing the interest rate 
ceiling on Treasury bond issues. I 
found Dr. Reierson’s address of such 
great interest that I ask unanimous con- 
sent that it be printed at this point in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

GOLD AND THE DOLLAR 
(Address by Dr. Roy L. Relerson, vice presi- 
dent and chief economist, Bankers Trust 

Co.) v 

The outlook for the gold price and the 
situation of the US. dollar, two closely 
related topics, have been under recurrent 
discussion abroad for a decade and more, 
In the first few years after World War H, 
the discussion centered on the huge con- 
centration of gold in the United States and 
the dollar shortage in the rest of the world. 
Lately, with gold hoidings beginning to be 


~ more evenly distributed, emphasis has been 


ossibie inadequacy of the U.S. gold re- 
3 the 5 of the dollar, and the 
prospect for a change in the dollar price of 
ions of this kind evoke keener and 
much more persistent interest in foreign 
financial centers than in the United States. 
However, this should not be surprising; de- 
velopments concerning a key international 
currency such as the dollar naturally attract 
worldwide ettention, the more so as foreign 
central banks and others are large holders 
of dollar balances. In the European finan- 
cial markets, any story on gold and the dol- 
lar is followed avidly, and this is particularly 
the case in London, reflecting the presence 
there of an international market in gold, the 
interest of the bullion dealers in this topic, 
the importance of South Africa and the 
sterling area as a gold producer, and the 
large number of gold mining stocks traded 
on the London Exchange. Statements by 
U.S. Government officials or by weer 5 

mgress that in any way seem to 
3 on the outlook for the gold price are 
widely publicized, and the press usually 
plays up prominently the somber forecasts 
of a doilar devaluation that occasionally 
emanat2 from certain commentators or self- 
styled experts in the United States. 
FOREIGN FEARS 


Concern over the dollar apparently reached 
a peak in the spring of 1958, when the busi- 
ness recession in the United States, the pros- 
pect of a huge Federal deficit, and a large 
outflow of gold all led to a rash of question- 
ing and uncertainty. Many people then 
contended that the United States might find 
it necessary to devalue the dollar as a result. 
Later, as the American business recovery be- 
gan to take hold, gold losses declined and 
these expectations gradually diminished. 
At present, few informed observers hold any 
change in the relationship of the dollar to 
gold to be imminent, and even those who 
are convinced that the United States will 
raise the gold price within the next 3 to 5 
years appear to be in the minority. 

This, however, does not mean that foreign 
observers have relaxed thelr scrutiny of 
economic, financial, and political develop- 
ments in the United States, On the con- 
trary, while confidence in the dollar has 
been partly restored, financial observers 
abroad are nonetheless keeping a close and 
careful watch over the American scene, and 
are still uneasy over some of the trends in 
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this country. Of particular concern is the 
course of prices and the developments that 
seem to be keeping inflationary pressures 
alive, A year ago, there was apprehension 
over the infationary implications of the 
budget deficit then shaping up; later, un- 
easiness centered on the large sponding pro- 
grams before Congress. The administra- 
tion’s success in forestalling a epending 
spree was undoubtedly a factor in allaying 
foreign fears for the dollar in the recent 
past. > 

However, many Europeans now are again 
disturbed, this time because of the unwill- 
ingness of congressional leadership to re- 
move the interest rate ceiling on ‘Treasury 
bond issues, since it forces the to 
rely on short-term financing, with all the 
inflationary implications of such a practice, 
and because it implies a preference for 
chronic easy credit and low interest ratos, 
Im Western Europe, the financially erudite 
are aware from personal observation how the 
practice of pegging interest rates at artifi- 
cially low levels contributes to Inflatio 
trends and to pressure on the balance of 
payments; they are convinced that the adop- 
tion of such practices by the United States 
would have similar consequences over here. 

Financial circles abroad are concerned with 
the inflation problem in this country pri- 
marily, cf course, because of the effects on 
the U.S. balance of International payments. 
There is talk that American industry runs 
the risk of pricing itself out of the world 
market, the more so as industrial commodity 
Prices as well as living costs failed to ease 
in the 1957-58 recession and have again been 
advancing for some time. Simultaneously, 
imports have soared while exports have de- 
clined. Thus, it is considered likely that 
the balance of payments position of the 
United States may continue adverse for some 
time to come and that this will continue to 
drain the U.S. gold stock. 

DEVALUATION PROSPECTS: FOR AND AGAINST 

This unfavorable outlook for the balance 
of payments seems to be the mainstay of 
the case made by those who believe the 
United States will eventually find it neces- 
sary to raise the gold price above its present 
$35 an ounce—that is to say, devalue the 
dollar. The competitive position of Ameri- 
can industry in foreign markets will prob- 
ably continue to worsen, it is said, as rising 
capitar investment and expanding markets 
in other countries lead to further increases 
in productivity abroad. In addition, there 
is the need for continuing large Government 
programs of foreign grants and credits and 
the prospect of increasing foreign invest- 
ment by U.S. business corporations and fi- 
nancial agencies. Thus, it is said, pressure 
on the balance of payments must be ex- 
pected to persist over the long term, 

At some point, it is argued, the United 
States will become concerned over the per- 
sistent loss of gold; the gold outfiow will 
feed on itself, and the authoritles will have 
to impose an embargo on gold, which in 
effect would lead to a sharp rise in the gold 
price at home and abroad. The risk of such 
a course of events will become particularly 
acute, it is held, when the American economy 
experiences another and perhaps more drastic 
recession, since this is lMkely to create a fa- 
vorable climate for currency devaluation as a 
means for stimulating recovery. 

A more substantial body of opinion, how- 
eyer, stresses that U.S. Government officials 
of both political parties are firmly on record 
as opposing a change in the gold price, and 
that the United States cannot, in the fore- 
seeable future, ba pressed into a position 
where it must devalue against Its will. De- 
spite a gold outflow of almost $3 billion in 
the past 144 years and the recent payment 
of a gold subscription of $344 million to the 
International Monetary Fund, the U.S. gold 
reserve ls still huge, comprising close to one- 
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half of the monetary gold stocks of the free 
world, and the United States is thus in po- 
sition to withstand a gold outflow of $1 to $2 
billion a year for. some time to come. In 
addition, the gold reserve coverage of Fed- 
eral Reserve deposit and note liabilities, cur- 
rently at about 40 percent, still exceeds the 
statutory requirement of 25 percent by a 
sizable margin; moreover, in the event of 
sustained pressure, the statutory require- 
ment could well be lowered without un- 
settling the financial system. Finally, in the 
event. of emergency, there ts a further bul- 
wark in the resources of the International 
financial institutions, Including especially 
the International Monetary Fund, 


PROBLEM OF THE GOLD PRICE 


In any event, few Europeans would expect 
the United States to be able to devalue the 
dollar unilaterally as a means of bringing 
the domestic price level in line with world 
markets. It is generally agreed that other 
exporting countries would not stand idly by. 
Rather, the more prevalent belief is that in- 
fiationary tendencies and an increasingly 
troublesome balance of payments problem 
would make the United States amenable to 
an increase in the price of gold in which 
other leading countries would join. In effect, 
this would be a currency devaluation on an 


international or practically worldwide scale, 


leaving the exchange relationships between 
the dollar and other key currencies substan- 
tially unaltered. 

The contention that the gold price should 
be raised in the United States and elsewhere 
is one of long standing in certain financial 
circles abroad, particularly in areas with a 
large gold output. As such, it has cropped 
up repeatedly since the end of World War II. 
and has been advanced on various occasions 
long before the start of the current gold out- 
flow from the United States in early 1958. 
A major argument propounded in favor of 
& higher gold price Is that world liquidity is 

squeezed by the failure of the mone- 
tary gold stock to expand in line with higher 
output, and that the monetary value of gold 
hence needs to be raised in order to meet 
the increased requirements for gold reserves 


considerably so that a higher price is needed 
if gold production is to be maintained and 
encouraged. 

Here, too, however, this line of thinking is 
by no means universally accepted. An im- 
portant, thoughtful, and very considerable 
body of opinion points out that the decline 
in the U.S. gold stock represents no more 
than a correction of the former “mal- 
distribution” of gold, and that even today 
the amount of gold held by the United States 

is probably disproportionately large com- 
pared to the volume of trade and investment 
activity around the world. More impor- 
tantly, it is emphasized that a general in- 
crease in the gold price would create a serious 
inflationary potential on an international 
scale. The problem troubling most indus- 
trialized countries in the postwar era has 
been not a shortage but a surfeit of liquidity, 
which has contributed to the worldwide up- 
trend in the price level over the years; oniy 
fairly recently have a good many countries 
been able, through credit policies and other 
means, to come to grips with this problem. 
A higher valuation of gold reserves would 
crente, for the treasuries of the various coun- 
tries, a profit“ which, as a practical matter, 
it would be difficult to sterilize. 

Rather, the prospects would be for such a 
paper profit to be expended for varlous pür- 
poses, with consequent inflationary effects; 
also, under conditions of generally active 
business, an international devaluation of cur- 
rencies could not fail to lead to higher prices 
in-world commodity markets. The inter- 
national financial organizations, it is pointed 
out, provide ways and means to economize on 
the international use of gold without releas- 
ing such an inflationary potential, Finally, 
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a rise in the gold price In the United States 
and other countries important in world trade 
would provide a windfall enhancement to the 
international purchasing power of the Soviet 
gold output and the Soviet gold stock, which 
is of unknown size but is believed to be fairly 
substantial. 

On balance, the opponents of a general in- 
crease in the gold price seem to have the 
better of the argument, certainly there are 
more adherents to this school of thought, 
which appears to Include most financial ex- 
perts in Western Europe. However, it can- 
not be denied that the sponsors of a higher 
gold price Internationally count among their 
number not only some vocal advocates but 
also some very keen and acute observers. 

A REALISTIC APPRAISAL 

Against this background of conflicting 
views and forecasts, it is essential to retain 
perspective and scek a balanced realistic ap- 
praisal of the current standing of the U.S. 
dollar. To some extent the indubitable 
decline in the singular esteem in which the 
dollar was held abroad until a few years 
ago reflects the material economic improve- 
ment of Western Europe, which has strength- 
ened the position of the various currencies 
involved; this development has been an aim 
of our foreign economic policy since the end 
of World War II and is to the benefit of 
the entire world economy. In addition, of 
course, the U.S. balance of payments has 
taken an unfavorable turn which raises some 
important questions regarding the conduct 
of our economic affairs. Nevertheless, and 
without belittling these problems, fears of 
an imminent dollar crisis appear without 
substantial foundation. 

There is little evidence of any widespread 
loss of confidence in the dollar. Even in 
1958, when American gold losses for a time 
were running at an exceptionally rapid rate, 
foreign holdings of short-term dollar assets 
increased by over $1 billion. So far in 1959, 
despite a further, albeit slower, gold outflow, 
another $1 billion and more has been added 
to these assets, which now aggregate some 
$16 billion. Both the size of these holdings 
and their rising trend suggest no real appre- 
hension abroad that a change in the Ameri- 
can gold price is at hand, 

Several astute Europeans have observed 
that perhaps the greatest risk in the cur- 
rent situation is a loss of confidence in the 
dollar on the part of Americans themselves, 
accompanied by a large-scale movement out 
of the dollar into foreign currencies or securi- 
ties, or into gold. So far, however, there 
is no sign that any such movement has de- 
veloped or is in the offing. To be sure, it is 
a matter of common knowledge that Amer- 
ican interest in foreign equities has in- 
creased considerably in recent years, but 
the motivating forces seem to be not distrust 
of the dollar but rather a desire to share in 
the attractive growth prospects of the Euro- 
pean economies and the feeling that more 
attractive investment values are available 
in Europe than in the high-priced American 
market. From time to time, major financial 
centers abroad receive inquiries from U.S. 
sources concerning the acquisition of gold, 
but such inquiries appear to be sporadic and 
are not followed by action to any significant 
extent. Thus, there are no indications 
abroad of any important filght from the 
dollar, 

Nor is the U.S, dollar the only major cur- 
rency exposed to monetary pressures and an 
inflationary trend. In some quarters, there 
is anxiety concerning the future of sterling 
in the event of a Labor victory in the forth- 
coming election; despite the stated decision 
of Labor to defend sterling, the budgetary 
and other economic policies expected of a 
Labor government appear to raise doubts 
about the outlook for sterling over the long 
term. Caution is apparent also in the ap- 
Praisal of the French franc; the fiscal and 
inflationary history of France has been so 
disappointing for so long a time that more 
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than the past few months of successful re- 
form will be required to reestablish solid 
international confidence in the country’s 
currency. Political uncertainties also cast a 
shadow over various other currencies in 
Western Europe. 

While these considerations may help re- 
tain perspective, it would be a disservice to 
deny that the record of the United States 
in recent years has not been as favorable as 
those of some major foreign countries. Most 
European countries have made striking 
progress toward monetary stabllity and have 
moved successfully toward convertibility. 
Here at home, on the other hand, we have 
made far too little progress toward contain- 
ing inflationary tendencies. As of today, to 
speak of a dollar problem would be exag- 
gerated and extreme, but unless we face up 
to our situation in the same earnest fashion 
as our friends abroad, we shall be Incurring 
the risk of sliding into mote serious dim- 
culties as time moves on. 


RECOGNIZING THE CONSEQUENCES 


In summarizing these trends, it seems fair 
to conclude that the U.S. dollar remains the 
leading currency of the free world, and there 
is no visible prospect so far of the dollar 
being superseded by any other currency. 
However, instead of being the dominant free 
currency unit, the dollar is now one among 
several key currencies in the international 
economy. Moreover, whereas in the early 
postwar era economic weakness abroad made 
the dollar appear strong regardless of the 
policies we followed at home, U.S. economic 
policy today must be based on the assump- 
tion that the major countries of Western 
Europe will continue to proceed along the 
path that has proved so successful in re- 
storing the health of their currencies in 
recent years. 

Today, for the first time in decades, the 
United States is beginning to feel the dis- 
cipline of an adverse balance of international 
payments. For many years, the effects of 
the outfiow of funds as a result of large 
Governments grants, loans, and expenditures 
abroad, together with a sustained movement 
of American dollars into foreign investment. 
were cushioned by, among others, a large 
export surplus. Now, however, the export 
surplus has dwindled, and American industry 
faces increasing competition from foreign 
producers, equipped with modern plants and 
enjoying substantial advantages in labor 
costs. Moreover, the factors at work suggest 
that the balance of payments may continué 
unfavorable for an extended period, with 
consequent further pressure on our 
reserve, 

Assuredly, our gold reserves are still tre- 
mendous, and further losses need not be & 
matter of serious concern, either to foreign 
creditors or to Americans, provided we fol- 
low sensible policies here at home and adopt 
appropriate action which will redress our 
balance of payments situation. At the same 
time, as bankers to the free world, we can- 
not ignore the point of view of our political 
and economic partners, and the holders 
dollar assets. They have a large stake—éco~ 
nomic and political as well as financial— 
in the soundness of the dollar. Prudenc® 
and commonsense dictate that they con- 
tinue to observe closely current develop” 
ments in the United States and express 
themselves freely on matters that arous? 
their concern. 

The actions required to sustain confidenc® 
in the U.S. dollar are so well known that 
no extended discussion is nec In e. 
sence, the task Is to keep stable the pur- 
chasing power of our currency. This means 
a fiscal policy which will achieve substan- 
tial budget surpluses in periods of active 
business to offset the large budget deficits 
that inevitably appear during economic de- 
clines. It means abs from the temp- 
tation toward an easy money bias, with the 
inevitable stimulus toward infationary 
credit expansion, Equally important is that 
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Treasury debt management be so conducted 
as to avoid the inflationary increase in 
Uquidity resulting from a progressive short- 
ening and monetization of the debt, which 
is the exact opposite of the policies now im- 
on the Treasury in consequence of the 
refusal of Congress to raise the interest rate 
Ceiling on new bond issues. Last, but cer- 
tainly not least among these major essen- 
ls, are wage practices designed to re- 
Strain perpetual increases in production 
Costs, and pricing policies that will enable 
Passing on to consumers part of the bene- 
fits of rising producivity in the form of 
er prices. In this fashion, we shall not 
Only be fortifying our prospects for sus- 
tained economic expansion at home, but 
Shall also be enhancing our competitive 
ability in world markets. 
our international economic policies, 
» We shall need to take cognizance of the 
changed situation regarding our balance of 
Payments, To some extent, our exports are 
still curtailed by trade restrictions, includ- 

B the remaining special barriers against 
Shipments from the dollar area. With the 

Provement of Western European ex- 
change reserves, such restrictions can no 
longer be justified, and we should certainly 

vigorously for their removal. 

At the same time, we shall have to be on 
Suard against the pressures already building 
he to erect greater trade barriers here at 
ca In view of the rising tide of Imports, 

is not surprising that many American 
kombanles are urging greater protection from 
Hreign competition, and some of. the labor 
ou are also demonstrating a greater in- 
05 Ration toward protectionism, However, if 
bar in the United States try to cope with for- 
7700 competition by quotas, higher tariffs, 
arrangements, and other restrictive 
Practices, we shall not only be raising the 
8 Of goods to the consumer but shall be 
zern ging a renewed trend toward trade 
traints on a worldwide scale; on balance, 
Will do us considerably more harm than 


our nau. it is essential that we reappraise 
for Foleles of Government loans and grants 
City, oreign countries. In the light of our 
p ent balance of payments, ambitious 
realis for increased foreign ald are un- 
tic; Mkewise, the time has come to re- 

© Our governmental policies with re- 
encouraging private investment 
strain Increased investments add to the 
n on the balance of payments at the 
— 25 transfers are being made; more- 
the investment consists of establish- 
Productive facilities abroad, it poses the 
our alr t of further inroads being made upon 
tacili 1 8 menger export surplus once these 

Unt es come into production. 
that wa nately, there are few signs as yet 
tion ribs are giving these problems the atten- 
fortab) €y deserve, Having enjoyed a com- 
many © foreign trade position for a great 
that we ors it is perhaps understandable 
a less f are reluctant to adapt ourselves to 
ot the N environment, The discipline 
come hee of payments may have to be- 
8 8 more stringent before we agree 
State a the implications of the current 
affairs in the world economy. 


The Challenge of Pornography 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES C. OLIVER 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE oF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


poh OLIVER. Mr. Speaker, the sale 
"ography in the United States has 
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become a half billion dollar annual busi- 
ness; a frightening business which 
threatens the very moral fiber of our 
society. 

Apathy is our greatest enemy. Too 
often we Americans tend to ignore the 
sordid, hoping that with time the situa- 
tion will correct itself. Once the Ameri- 
can people are aroused, they have a 
reputation for tackling and completing 
even the most difficult tasks. But the 
basic problem is convincing the public 
that a threat actually does exist. 

We must open our eyes to the exist- 
ence of this problem. But even more, we 
must resolve to extinguish the insidious 
danger it presents to our society, par- 
ticularly to our youth. If we are honest 
with ourselves, we must admit that 
many Americans are either openly or 
inadvertently contributing to the con- 
tinuance of this dangerous cancer. 
Simply by our toleration of this smut, 
we unwittingly aid its growth. We can- 
not afford to be bystanders, but must 
join in the crusade to eradicate this 
offensive material. 

The Reverend James H. Burns, di- 
rector of the department of pastoral 
services and social relations of the 
Massachusetts Council of Churches, ef- 
fectively pictured the complacency of the 
American people with regard to this 
vital issue in a recent radio address. By 
including his remarks in the RECORD, I 
hope in some small way to help jar our 
country into launching an effective pro- 
gram to eliminate this filth from our 
mails and our newsstands. 

Reverend Burns’ remarks follow: 

This I know: Pursuit of material things, 
indulgence in filthy things, and hatefulness 
cause us to lose goodness and holiness from 
Our the Gospel according to Dr. Luke, in the 
second chapter the last 11 verses, he tells 
the wonderful story about Jesus, Joseph and. 
Mary visiting the temple in Jerusalem during 
the Feast of the Passover, He tells us they 
were accustomed to going to the temple each 
„year. This is evidence Mary was a very plous 

rson because women were not required to 
attend the feast. Children were not re- 
quired—only when & boy Became 13 years 
of age was he expected to attend the religious 


3 children in Sunday school have 
worried about part of this story. Because 
the boy, Jesus, 12 years of age was left be- 
hind in a big city, His mother and father 
(Joseph and Mary) went away and left him 
it seems and children have worried about 
this. Actually, the family, the friends and 
neighbors of Joseph and Mary from Nazareth 
stayed perhaps 2 days of the feast and started 
home as was their custom, Many people 
stayed through only the first 2 days of the 
feast. Today when we have a celebration 
of an anniversary there ls always a high 

t such as the anniversary banquet. Al- 
though, the celebration may last a week or 
more, now as then, some come only for the 
most important event and others leave im- 
mediately after that high point in the cele- 
bration. As they started out of Jerusalem 
most certainly Jesus was along—but before 
they even got out the north gate of the city 
he decided to stay the rest of the week. How 
many boys 14, 15, 16 years of age are quite 
certain they can look out for themselyes? 
Joseph and Mary discovered he wasn't along 
only at the end of the day because they 
traveled in a great company, talking, laugh- 
ing, making deals, doing business, visiting 
friends, taking a nap, having a picnic while 
all parents took care of all the children, It 
was only at the end of the day when there 


was a counting of noses that Joseph and 
Mary discovered Jesus was not there. They 
had somehow lost him. They immediately 
checked among their relatives and friends, 
He wasn't there. It was nighttime so noth- 
ing could be done until the next day. Then 
they retraced their steps the way they, had 
come. They went to the places where they 
had stopped. They went to the houses of 
neighbors and friends along the wdy, and 
asked, Have you seen qesus—have you seen 
Jesus?“ and they didn't find him. They 
returned to Jerusalem and that was the end 
of the second day. The next morning they 
went to the temple, to the church, and they 
said, “Have you seen Jesus—is Jesus here?” 
and he was there. He was among the doctors 
and the teachers, He was listening to them 
and asking them questions and they were 
amazed at his understanding and his an- 
swers. 

Children sometimes ask questions, but 
they don’t want answers. They ask a hun- 
dred questions and wait for no answers. At 
other times children ask penetrating ques- 
tions, They ask them in such a way the 
adult answers with more wisdom and more 
information and more knowledge than he 
knew he had. Some teachers have this won- 
derful skill. Instead of asking questions 
which show up how stupid we are, they ask 
questions which bring out of the student in- 
formation and knowledge he was unaware 
he had learned. 

Jesus was asking these questions and as 
we ask our friends, our relatives, our ac- 
quaintances, and other people if they have 
seen Jesus, we need to ask questions in this 
very same way. 

They were a little surprised and even a 
little annoyed to find Him in the temple and 
He said: “Wist ye not that I must be about 
my Father’s business?” This is to say: 
“Wouldn't you know I would be in the 
church?” They didn't understand what He 
was saying, but He grew in wisdom and in 
stature and in favor with God and man. 

How like Joseph and Mary most of us are. 
We go along life’s way. We are with our 
friends doing many of the same things they 
are doing. Our friends and relatives and we 
are busy with life's business. It is only at 
a time when our family is together, suddenly 
we realize goodness and beauty and holiness 
are gone. They have gone from our family. 
Something has been lost. We don't know 
when we lost it—even as Joseph and Mary 
didn’t know when they lost Jesus, We have 
lost Jesus from our lives when goodness, 
beauty, and holiness have departed. We 
should do as Joseph and Mary. We should 
search for Him among our teachers, our 
friends, our relatives, our nelghbors. And 
even as they ssid, “Have you seen Jesus?” 
we need to ask our relatives and friends, 
“How do you have, how do you find, how do 
you hold in your lives goodness and beauty 
and holiness?” All too often they won't be 
able to tell us. We need then to do as Joseph 
and Mary, retrace our steps along life's path- 
way, the way we have come, and see if we 
can find where we lost Him. Along the way 
we will say: “Where did we lose Jesus? Have 
you seen Him?” We will hunt for His good- 
ness and beauty and holiness. We may not 
find Him along that path. Finally, we will 
go back to the church. We will find Him 
there. Not that every person in the church 
is good or beautiful or holy in his behavior, 
but God in Christ Jesus, His spirit is in the 
church. We will be, most of us, so much 
like Joseph and Mary we, too, will be sur- 
prised when we find Him. We looked for 
Him in the church and we will be surprised 
to find Him there. Also, we will be a little 
annoyed we found Him there. His spirit 
will say to us: “But wouldn't you know you 
would find’ me in the church.” We won't 
fully understand, but as we attend his spirit 
we, too, will grow in wisdom, stature, and 
in favor with God and man, 
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But the question comes early: “Just how 
do we lose Jesus with His goodness, and 
beauty, and holiness from our lives?" There 
are three major categories: 

First, through our anxieties. The sociolo- 
gists and psychologists tell us this is the age 
of anxiety. More people of all ages, of all 
nations, of all walks of life are more anxious 
in this generation than any time in the his- 
tory of the word, We became so burdened 

with anxiety, we are overwhelmed with what 
someone has called, C.D.T.'s—not D. T. “s. 
We are all familiar with the condition an 
alcoholic may attain called delirium tremens, 
OD. T. s are something else. 

We can be overwhelmed with the cares, 
the difficulties and the troubles of everyday 
life, of every hour of it. Jesus told of the 
widow who lost a coln and searched for it. 
He told a story about the Jost sheep and the 
shepherd leaving the 99 to search for the 1 
sheep. He told a story of the lost son and 
his being found (the Prodigal Son). Ac- 
tually, our C. DT. s, our anxieties so over- 
whelm us we get busy searching for the 
coin—the money whether it is lost or not, 
We just don’t happen to have it. We are so 
busy searching for it we forget to hunt for 
the lost sheep. C.D.T.’s overwhelm us and 
we lose Jesus from our lives. 

Next, there is guilt. All of us feel guilty. 
We feel guilty because of the things we do 
which we ought not to have done and be- 
cause of things we should have done which 
we have left undone. But, also, we feel 
guilty because of things which go on in our 
society over which we seem to have little 
personal control, In the heard an 
hour ago the description of “Pornography, 
the Business of Evil,” the very fact that such 
a business in such dimensions can exist in 
our country, in our State and in our cities 
constitutes a burden of guilt for all of us. 
We know in our hearts, if we all did our part 
such a filthy business would be stopped in- 
stantly. We know full well this business is 
doing untold harm to the lives of both young 
people and adults. Since we have not driven 
this filthy business—out of business—we all 
feel partly responsible; that is, a little guilty. 
Some of us actually, personally make use of 
the evil materials supplied by the smut mer- 
chants. In our hearts, we know we have 
sinned and in us somewhere are feelings of 
guilt. The more we allow indulgence in 
filthy things or indulge in filthy things our- 
selves, the more certain we are to lose good- 
ness, beauty, and holiness from our lives. 
Through sin and guilt we lose Jesus. We 
may have lost Him without knowing it. 
Forgiveness found through repentance and 
restoration is the one certain way to find 
Jesus again. 

Next, there is hatefulness. Sometimes nice 
people are hateful. We all know that we 
have hateful thoughts about ourselves and 
about other people. It was Tallulah Bank- 
head, the famous actress, who was quoted 
as saying from time to time: “I never wear 
ashoulder strap bag.” She would go on with 
the conversation until someone would be 
unable to contain himself and say: “Well, 
now, why don't you wear a shoulder strap 
bag?” She would archly say: “Oh, it would 
interfere with the chip on my shoulder.” 

We need to examine ourselves and see 
whether we are growing wings on our 
shoulders or perhaps, without our knowing 
it, we have grown chips on our shoulders 
and we have lost Jesus. Without our know- 
ing it goodness and beauty and holiness 
have gone from our lives. 

Because of our anxieties and because of 
our guilts and because of our hatefulness, 
we can lose Jesus from our lives, If we lose 
Him, let us then do as Joseph and Mary: 
examine to see how serious the loss is and 
then search for Him among our friends, 
our relatives, our neighbors. If wo can't 
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find His spirit there, then we retrace our 
lives, study our lives, see what has hap- 
pened. At what point did we lose Him? 
Where did we get involved in some evil, 
dirty thing in which we knew we should 
not be involved?) Where have we let our- 
selves be unnecessarily anxious and con- 
cerned about material things? Where have 
we let ourselves be hateful when there was 
no need to be hateful? 

If we cannot find Him along the path as 
we retrace our way, then let us go back to 
the church and we will find Him there, 
In spite of our surprise He will be there 
waiting for us, This I know, pursuit of 
material things, Indugence in filthy deeds, 
and hatefulness can make ug lose goodness, 
and holiness from our lives. But if we find 
Him we, as He, can grow in wisdom and 
stature, and in favor with God and man. 


Report by Congressman William H. Avery 
to the Ist Congressional District of 
Kansas on the 86th Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. AVERY 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. AVERY. Mr. Speaker, following 
my usual custom, I am submitting a re- 
port to the 1st Congressional District 
on the Ist session of the 86th Congress. 
In a report of this nature it is only pos- 
sible to present the accomplishments of 
the session and workload of the office in 
brief outline form. 

This was the longest session of the 
House of Representatives since 1789 ex- 
cept 1940 and the war years, including 
the first session on Labor Day in 17 years. 
More than 25,000 pages were used in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD to cover business 
transacted. Almost 14,000 bills and 
measures were introduced. 

Regarding my congressional and com- 
mittee activity, the following is a brief 
statistical summary: 

One hundred percent voting attend- 
ance record. i 

Answered 88 of 89 quorum calls for 
98.8 percent record. 

_ Attended 75 sessions of Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce Committee for a 99 
percent record. 

Five hundred and thirty-seven bills 
referred to and/or considered by Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce Committee. 

Attended all meetings of the Small 
Business Committee. 

One hundred percent attendance as 
Private Calendar Committee ranking 
minority member. 

Introduced amendment to limit Com- 
modity Credit loans to any one farmer 
to $50,000. Avery proposal adopted on 
floor of the House by a rollcall vote. 

Studied 250 private bills as member of 
Private Calendar Committee, 

One of two Congressmen selected to 
appear on special panel at National 
Watershed Coneress. 

Held over 100 conferences with officials 
in Government agencies on cases for 
constituents. 
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To give you some idea of our office 
operation, for the period of January 4 
to October 1, 1959: > 

Received 6,960 first-class letters from 
district for an average of 30 per working 
day. 

In total received and answered 17,800 
pieces of mail. 

Mailed out 40,220 pieces of mail, of 
which 23,950 was first-class mail. 

Processed cases with VA for veterans 
from every county in district. 

Handled over 600 matters dealing with 
Agriculture Department. 

Five hundred and forty-five individ- 
uals visited the office in Washington. 

Received 100 newspapers per week 
from district, 15 per week from else- 
where. | 

Assisted in many types of cases for 
constituents, such as, immigration, Coast 
Guard, patents and trademarks, 
business, civil service, Bureau of Em- 
ployees Compensation, passports, and 
problems of servicemen. 

One of the most significant activities 
of your office in Washington was the 
inaugural of the “Week in Washington” 
special nonpartisan educational project 
for college juniors to see government 
firsthand. The following schools par- 
ticipated: Kansas University, Kansas 
State University, Washburn University, 
St. Benedict’s College, and Mt. St 
Scholastica College. 

The schools select the students with 
only two requirements—they must be 
residents of Kansas and in the top half 
of their class. The schools are in- 
structed the political background of the 
applicants is not to be considered in the 
selection. 

Upon notification of the student 
selected, a work project is assigned by 
this office. The project is an actual joD 
which is for the work routine of the office 
and in the public interest. The job re- 
quires several hours each day for a period 
of no less than 1 month. For example, 
one of the projects was a public opinion 
poll and research survey on Federal 
issues. In consideration for this work 
the student is retained on the payroll for 
a sum not to exceed $150. The money 
received is applied by the student to his 
travel expenses. The student is respon- 
sible for all expenses. 

While in Washington the students 
visit Congress, committee hearings, both 
national committees, and historic sites- 
Appointments were arranged with mem- 
bers of both political partics—each stu- 
dent prepared three questions and asked 
each person these questions. In general. 
it is our desire to have the students at- 
tempt to obtain as concise a picture as 
possible of Government and politics 
the national level. 

To date four students have partici- 
pated in the project, There are 
four other such programs in existence 
on Capitol Hill. 

The following is a brief summary of 
the appropriations and Federal activity 
for our district: 

Flood control projects, 821.137.025. 

Military construction, $2,584,000. 
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Repair and construction of Federal 
buildings, $831,700. 
Equipment improvements and repairs 
Post office facilities, $574,447. 
Turning to the topic of legislative ac- 
tivity during this session, I am submit- 
g for your information and interest a 
ting of my vote on major legislative 
actions before the House. An attempt 
as besn made to make the listing as 
Complete as possible. In the event you 
Should desire additional information re- 
farding any particular vote or legisla- 
pon, I will be most happy to attempt to 
Urnish such. The listing includes voice 
Votes as well as recorded votes. ; 
First. Introduced and urged passage 
1 amendment to limit commodity credit 
ans to $50,000. Avery proposal adopt- 
5 by rolleall vote. During debate in 
a e House your Congressman stated it 
as never the intention of Congress to 
fubsidize corporation farms. Yet with- 
85 some limitation the Agriculture Sec- 
etary is powerless to refuse to grant 
pi Port loans to any producer who 
planted within his acreage allotment. 
= nder this practice some loans have ex- 
$1 million. 
me Pond. Voted for the Landrum-Grif- 
Ra labor-management reform bill, is 
lieni Public law. This is one of the high- 
ts of the session. Senator McCLEt- 
s investigations of racketeering and 
had pt practices in certain labor unions 
Clearly shown the need for some 
d of strong corrective legislation to 
tect the rights of individual workers. 
seat - Supported resolution opposing 
the an of Communist Chinese regime in 
Monks ted Nations, resolution passed by 
reden Supported continuing the 
al Tal highway programs by means of 
~cent-a-gallon gasoline tax increase 
een deficit spending, became public 
tens ender the Interstate Highway Sys- 
here arè 803 miles authorized in 
— as, with some $20 million allocated 
fram - To fail to extend the pro- 
regul tae a sound fiscal basis could have 
State d in economic detriment to our 


orratth. Voted for bill to promote in- 
klar d research for finding new indus- 
— for farm products, passed 
er eber bending in Senate. Your Con- 
Comp a testified before Agriculture 
statinlttee in support of this measure 
wating: 
t rte in de must speed up its research et- 

odities €veloping more uses for farm com- 
®0-catled aa bill would not create any new 
the vernment agency. It calls’ for 
Undernet ot Agriculture to utilize the 


would colleges, 


Such an approach 


paca: Voted against a greatly ex- 
on b Federal aid to airports program 
Pals of fiscal responsibility. Pro- 
8 extended at present rate. 
plan nth. Voted for veterans’ pension 
, 35 as public law. 
Veto of ., Supported the President's 
biliz chs wo Public works appropriation 
-Cctionable because of the inclu- 


Sian the facilities at Kansas State 
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sion of unbudgeted projects costing 
more than $800 million. The second 
veto was overridden. 

Ninth. Voted for bill to deny pass- 
ports to persons furthering interna- 
tional communism and whose presence 

Tenth. Voted against increasing ap- 
propriations by $500 million above ad- 
ministration request for Federal water 
pollution control, passed House, pending 
in Senate. 

Eleventh. Voted for extension of Pub- 
lic Law 480 to enable us to exchange our 
agricultural surplus for foreign curren- 
cies and make food available to hungry 
people at home and abroad, is now pub- 
lic law. 

Twelfth. Supported the President’s 
request to raise interest rates on Govern- 
ment savings bonds. Also supported his 
request for authority to raise interest 
rate on long-term Government bonds. 
Congress refused to vote the latter re- 
quest, increase of interest rates on sav- 
ings bonds now public law. 

Thirteenth. Voted to extend the law 
permitting adoption of eligible foreign 
orphans, enacted as public law, 

Fourteenth. Voted to exempt bona 
fide news programs from law requiring 
radio and TV stations to give equal time 
to all political candidates, is now public 
law. Presented testimony in support of 

III. 
p Fifteenth. Supported President's veto 
of bill to give Administrator of REA 
authority to approve or disapprove loans 
without concurrence of Secretary of 
Agriculture, veto sustained. 

Sixteenth.. Voted for health benefits 
program for Federal employees, is now 
public law. 

Seventeenth. Supported extension of 
corporate liquor, cigarette, and auto- 
mobile excise tax rates, is now public 
law. 

Eighteenth. Voted to extend the life 
of the Civil Rights Commission for 2 
years, passed Congress, is now public 


W. 
e Supported the President's 
request for funds for the mutual security 
program, or foreign aid, is now public 


e Voted for the third hous- 
ing bill satisfactory to the President af - 
ter voting against two previous vetoed 
measures loaded with excessive spending 
programs, third bill enacted as public 
law. 
Twenty-first. vere for statehood for 
Hawaii, is now public law. 
Twenty-second. Supported legislation 
to strengthen authority of Post Office 
Department to curb use of mails for dis- 
tribution of obscene or fraudulent mat- 
ter, passed, House, pending in Senate. 
Twenty-third. Voted for extension of 
law granting assistance to schools in 
areas affected by Federal activities, en- 
ted as public law. 
en en. Supported inerease in 
benefits under Railroad Retirement Act, 
w public law. 
e Supported added au- 
thority to Small Business Administration 
to make loans, is now public law. 
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Twenty-sixth. Supported bill to ex- 
tend Bankhead-Jones Act authorizing 
refinancing of loans on family-size 
farms, enacted as public law. 

During the recess, I will be in the dis- 
trict. While your office in Washington 
will be open to take care of your inquir- 
abroad would endanger American se- 
curity, is now public law. 
ies, we will also have an office in the Ho- 
tel Jayhawk in Topeka. I will attempt 
to be there in person as much as possible, 
However, I intend to travel extensively 
throughout the district and as a result 
will not be in the office at all times. I 
feel it is important to travel extensively 
in every county in the district to see as 
many people as possible, to renew ac- 
quaintances, and to discuss problems, 
My schedule now calls for about a speech 
a day in every county until mid-De- 
cember. 

Please contact me at any time if you 
feel “Your Office in Washington” can be 
of assistance, Also, I would enjoy hear- 
ing from you at any time regarding leg- 
islative matters which are of interest to 
you. Your views and comments are im- 
portant. Knowing what you think will 
better enable me to represent you effec- 
tively in Congress. 


The Voting Record of Senators 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


Hon. EVERETT McKINLEY DIRKSEN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, on 
Monday, September 14, 1959, there ap- 
peared on the front page of the New 
York Times an article by John D. Morris, 
implemented by a number of tables re- 
cording the yotes of Members. of the 
Senate. 

This article provoked considerable dis- 
cussion on the floor of the Senate and a 
number of mistakes were set forth with 
reference to hew Members actually voted 
on certain matters and how they were 
recorded according to the article on page 
C-24 of the New York Times issue. 

I am sure that not only the New York 
Times but its very excellent staff regrets 
these errors and is anxious that they be 
corrected. Accordingly they have been 
corrected in the New York Times, and I 
ask unanimous consent that this cor- 
rected article be made a part of my 
remarks for the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Reconp, 
as follows: 

Tue VOTING RECORD OF SENATORS 

Following is a table listing the detailed 
record of the 12 most significant votes in the 
Senate in the Ist session of the 83th Con- 
gress just ended. This tabulation corrects a 

ly erroneous table that appeared in the 
ew York Times on Monday. All Senators 
are recorded; 
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Symbols: PF—Taired for; PA—Paired against; Blank indicates not recorded 
[Members may pair with others, usually absent, to cance! each other out and not affoct the result. See below for explanation of numbered {ssucs} 


Senator, party, and State 


Arex (Ropublican, Vermont) Nay. 

ALtorr (Republican, Colorado). -_.-..--...-..--- Nu 

ANDERSON t, New Mexico) Yea... 
ocrat, Alaska 


Ex (Democrat, California 
Ervis (Democrat, North Carolina) 
Foxe (Kepublican, Hawaii)... 
Frear (Democrat, Delaware) ---~ 
Fotnnient (Democrat, Arkansas). 
GoLDWATER (Ropublican, Arizona.. 
Gone (Democrat, Tennessee 
Gregs (Democrat, Khode Isinnd) 
GRTENINA (Democrat, Alaska). 


Harr (Democrat, Michigan)... 
HARTKE ( Iudlana) 
HAYDEN ( 


HRUSKA (R — 
HruptueY (Democrat, Minnesota)-_---.----. 
JAcKson (Demnecrnt, Washington 
Javits (Republican, New York). 
Jowsser (Democrat, Toras)... fa 
JouNsToON (Deniwornt, South Carolina 
JORDAN (Democrat, North Carolina) 
KEATING (Republican, New Vork) 
KErarves (Democrit, Tenessce) —_..----_---- 
KENXEDY (Democrat, Massachusetts) .—-.- 

Kran (Democrat, Ok — — 
Kucukt (Republican, Cullfarniu) -s>s ---.2-= 
LaNGer (Republican, Nortly Dakota). -+------ 


UE 0 — ae 


CS 
Yor.) Ye 
Nay] Yea 
V... Yi 


Martin (Republican, Iowa) 
McCartmy (Democrat, Mumesota 
MCCLELLAN (Democrat, Arkunsns)_---_....- 


McGEE (Democrat, Wonne! 3 8 V. A. 
McNamara (Democrat, Michigan! 5 VA... YUS 
NMoxnoxxY (Democrat, Okia nag) NSA. Yet 


Mouse (Democrat, Oregon! 
Morton (Republican, Kentuck zg) 
Moss Oue UD <2 
Must (Republican, South Dukota). = 
Muaray (Democrat, Montana)_...-..--.+...-- 
Mosete (Democrat, Xulns) mae 
NEVRERGER (Democrat, Oregon). .--...----.-- 
O'Manos xy (Democrat, Wyoming)_...-.--...- 
Pastore (Democrat, Rhode Iland) . 


Proxumer (Democrat, WRRennsin! 


RANDOLPH (Democrat, Wert Virginin).....-._..} No Vn... Yeu 
Korertson (Democrat, V: — al Ton.. Yor 
RUSSELL ( 2 PER Nax. Ten. 
HATTONSTALL (Republican, Massachusetts)... Ny. Nov 
SCHOEPPEL (Republican, Runs n) Nayan] Yoo 


corr (Repiblican, Pennsylvanit)_.....--. m 
Swarakns (Democrat, ori 
Suan (Ropublican, Nialne 
SrarxMan (Democrat, Alubama)....----—-.. 

TeNx1S (Democrat, Mississippi) ..-----. 


SYMINGTON (Democrat, NID. Yea. | I 
TALMADGE (Democrat, (Gore, 2 Nye. 
TiteRxoxD (Democrat, South Carolina) Na 
Wuer ( nean, W TE St EEE Nax. NIS 
Wiss (Democrat, New Jerscy) -_--__ Nea. Ter 


See footnotes on following pege, 


1939 


* Sworn in Aug. 24, 1089. 


eng Setate rules. Jan. 12, 1969. Dougins (Democrat, Illinois) amendment to 
ale, ® u majority of the Senate membership (50 Senators) to limit debate 15 days 


Y, 24., 
a Airport construction. Feb, 6, 1050. I. age of Ist Sonate bill, Passed: Yea, 


pe, Hawait statehood. Mar. 11, 1050. 
Lo perais: Yea, 46; nay, H. 

Dei oe Pressed areas 

ners 


to datbor reforin. 
bea d to the bill 4 nuw section proviling a bill of rights with criminal penalties to 
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7. Nominstion of Lewis L. Strauss. June 19, 1959. Rejocted: Yea, 46; 
Democrats: Yea, 15; nay, 47. Republicans: Yea, 31; nae n 

8. Wheat. June 22,1950, Johnson (Democrat, Texas) motion to accopt the House 
Seki areas to: Yes, 44; nay, 40. Democrats: Vea, 41; nay, 12. Republicans: 

e3, J. Noy, 28. 0 

9. Foroign aid authorization. July 1,1959. Alkon (Republican, Vermont) motion 
ons W point of ordor that would have allowed the Developmont Loan 
Fund to be financed by Treasury borrowing rather than annual sppropristions, 
Hojapi: Yes, 42; nay, 48. „ Yes, 35; nay, 24. Ropublicans: Yea, 7; 

10. Housing. Aug. 12, 1959. Passaze of the bill over the President’s voto 
majority required). Failed to pass: Yos, 55; nay, 40. Democrats: Yoa, 53; nay, in 
Republicans; Yes, 2; nay, 30. 

11. Housing (2d bill). Sept. 4, 1059. Passage of the bill over the President's veto 
(34 majority required). Failed to pass: Yea, 68; nay, 30. Democrats: Yea, 52; 
nay, 9. Ropubllcans: Yea, 6; nay, 27. 


nay, 48. Democrats: Yom 15; nay, 44- 


I., Rural Electrification Administration. Apr. 28, 


eras) mation ta pass the bill aver the Presidont’s veto (34 vote requirod). 1 
i nay, W, Democrats: Yea, 58; nay, 1. Republicans: Yea, 6; nay, 


Yeu, c4 


Accomplishments for Alaska in the Ist 
Session of the 80th Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ERNEST GRUENING 


In OF ALASKA 
THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, September 14, 1959 


ast) GRUENING. Mr, President, I 
in th ous consent to have printed 
© Appendix of the Record a state- 
Which I have prepared on the ac- 
as shments of the ist session of the 
th Congress, 
manere being no objecticn, the state- 
8 Was ordered to be printed in the 
ORD, as follows: 


the Ist session of the 8¢th Congress 
the bere an end, I would like to review, for 
Hest of my constituents, some of its 
Thie nab ments 

been a a been an historic session. It has 
ments Ong session and, despite disappoint- 
Presiden ating mainly from the use of the 
Which tial veto to cancel out programs 
a Were for the public good, on the whole 
ment e session of great accomplish- 
for ne lst session of the 86th Congress holds 
A Ans a very Special interest, for it is 
ci session in history in which my fehow 
rect. = the 49th State have had voting 
frst tion in the Congress. It is the 
tentatia on in which Alaska has had repre- 

on in the Senate. 


d which ! 
subata s now ending, has fulfilled 
Tent ara Alaskans’ hopes for the achteve- 
hoog, ieh could be realized under state- 

Wi 

ourselves e not reached every goal we set 
air op a We have not solved in 834 months 
Solveq p, ae Problems which could be 
y legisiation; but the experience of 
statehood this first session of Congress after 
complienm as been a happy one. The ac- 
do substan ents haye been so numerous and 
“intial that even those of us who have 
tion 8 closely with the Alaska legisla- 
bears has been considered in this Con- 
Uat. suprised when we look over the 


Th 
Persona, bort which Iam about to make is a 
has One. It will be my review of what 
Congress in this Ist session of the 86th 
Alaskans . feel will be of interest to 
resu ; want to emphasize that the 
been garn n have been achieved have not 
They are ed by the efforts of any one man. 
king instead the achievements of a hard 
ot all- a, dedicated, and—most important 
a united delegation. 
dent, in have been fortunate, Mr. Presi- 
have had first Congress in which they 
two Banata oe representation, in that the 
Ts and the Representative elected 


Johnson 2 — 
Passed: President's veto 


to come to Washington are men who are 
politically, personally, and temperamentally 
in a position to work together. There is 
nothing so effective as a united team, and 
Alaska has had one. I have never seen men 
work more devotedly and more intelligently 
than have my colleagues, the distinguished 
senior Senator from Alaska, Eos BARTLETT, 
and our State's Member in the other body, 
Raupy Riveas, in laboring in this session of 
Congress for laws which would be good for 


their fellow Alaskans. 
I would like to pay tribute too to the 


leadership of the Senate for its broad and 


sympathetic understanding of the many 
needs of a new State. Both the senior Sena- 
tor from Alaska [Mr. Banrtzrr] and I have 
had dcily testimony to the det lre ct the ma- 
jority leader, of the assistant majority 
leader, of the chairmen of the committees, 
and others to see that Alaska gets off to a 
good start as a State. . 

The combination of a united team from 
Alaska, working with leadership of the same 
party, bas proved to be unbeatable. $ 

Alaska had many problems when its citi- 
zens started down the statehood path at the 
opening of this session ot Congress. It has 
not so many now. Here is the story of 
what has been achieved. 

ALASKA OMNIBUS ACT 

This legislation, which has become Public 
Law 86-70, is of major importance to Alaska. 
It was enacted for the purpose of insuring 
effective transition of Alaska from & Territory 
to a State. Its provisions include: 

1. Transitional grants of Federal funds 
to the State, authorized to be appropriated 
over the next 5 years in a total amount of 
$28,500,000. An appropriation of $10,500,000, 
representing the transitional grant author- 
ized for the 1960 fiscal year was included in 
the Supplemental Appropriation Act for 
1960 (Public Law 86-213); 

2. Provistons for transfers of Federal 
functions and property no longer needed for 
those functions to the State government; 

3. Amendment of numerous Federal 
grant-in-ald statutes to authorize Alaska 
participation as a State, on an equal basis 
with the other States; 

4, Amendment of many other acts to con- 
form with Alaska’s status as a State. 

Two of this act’s provisions which are of 
special interest to Alaskans have to do with 
transfer to the State of the Federal airports 
at Anchorage and Fairbanks (with means 
provided for extension of their runways to 
accemmodate jet aircraft) and inclusion of 
Alaska in the major programs of the Federal 
Aid Highway Act on a basis of full equality 
starting July 1, 1960. It is also provided in 
the Alaska Omnibus Act that the State will 
take over administration of fish and wildlife 
resources January 1, 1960. 

ALASKA OIL AND GAS LEASE ACREAGE INCREASE 

e Co 2g passed H.R. 6940, a bill 
ween sd it not been vetoed by the Presi- 
dent, would have increased dle 
acreage holdings of oll and gas land from 
the present limitation of 300,000 acres under 
option and lease to a total of 600,000 acres 
for each individual owner. I was a co- 


12. Public works appropriation. Sont. 10, 1959. Passage of the bill ovor the 
34 majority required). 
. Yea, 60; nay, 2. Ropubllcaus: Vea, 12; nay, 21. 


Passed: Vea, 72; nay, 23. Democrats: 


sponsor of a Senate bill with identical pro- 
visions. 

The action of the Fresident in vetoing this 
bill undoubtedly gives to the Alaska delega- 
tion in Congress the distinction of having 
introduced legislation which failed of final 
enactment due to the most shocking and 
completely unjustified veto of all the many 
vetoes ever exercised by the administration. 
Except as a political gesture, there is no ex- 
planation for the action of the President, nor 
of the Interior Department, in recommend- 
ing the veto. Means will be sought to achieve 
the goals of H.R. 6940 in the second session, 


ALASKA COAL LEASE ACREAGE LIMITATION 
INCREASE 

The Alaska delegation Introduced, and ob- 
tained passage ef H.R. 6539, which will give 
Alaska equality with the other States with 
respect to limitations on acreage which may 
be held under lease by individuals on public 
lands con coal deposits. The law 
(Public Law 86-252) will now permit lessees 


~in Alaska, as in other States, to hold a total 


acreage of 10,240 acres, with the possibility 
of obtaining, in the discretion of the Sec- 
retary of the Interior, an additional 5,120 
acres. The law represents an increase of a 
possible 12,800 acres which may be held by 
individual coal operators over the previous 
total allowed of 2,560 acres. The prior legis- 
lation, which was unduly discriminatory to 
Alaskan lessees, was repealed by this law. 
I am proud to have been a cosponsor of this 
constructive change. 


ALASKA OIL AND GAS LAND SELECTION EXTENSION 


This important law (Public Law 86-173), 
of which I was a cosponsor, amends the 
Alaska Statehood Act to allow the State an 
additional 5 years within which it may celect, 
as part of the entitlement of approximately 
103 million acres under statehood, Federal 
land which has been placed under oil and 
gas leases. Under provisions of the State- 
hood Act, the State was limited in its selec- 
tion of Icased lands to those lands which 
were under lease at the time of enactment of 
that act. 

FEDERAL AIRPORT ASSISTANCE 


The importance to Alaska of air transpor- 
tation and the fact that airport needs will 
not be met adequately by legislation enacted 
early in this session extending provisions of 
the Federal Airport Aid Act for an additional 
2 years was recognized by the Congress by 
the enactment of Public Law 86-295, which 
authorizes the Federal Aviation Administra- 
tor to allocate discretionary funds to Alaska 
and Eawali for the improvement cf airports, 

Under the present law, as extended by 
Public Law 86-72, 25 percent of funds au- 
thorized are placed in a discretionary fund 
which the administrator may allocete to the 
participating States on the basis of priori- 
ties of need for special assistance for par- 
ticular projects, Alaska and Hawaii were not 
authorized to participate in allocations of 
the discretionary fund under the general áir- 
port aid legislation. This law, which I co- 
sponsored, will permit discretionary alloca- 
tions to them. 

I should mention that I consider the ac- 
tion which the Congress has taken in this 
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matter to be but a first step toward full 
equality for Alaska, which by every right 
should participate in airport aid programs 
to the same extent as the older States. 


PORTY-NINE STAR FLAG 


, Public Law 86-18, enacted from a bill of - 


which I was a cosponsor, authorized the 
Architect of the Capitol to present to the 
State of Alaska the official flag with 49 stars 
first flown over the west front of the Capitol 
on the Fourth of July, 1959. The flag will 
be duly presented to the Alaska congres- 
sional delegation by the Architect of the 
Capitol for transfer to Governor Egan. 
RECLAMATION INVESTIGATIONS 
I cosponsored also S. 1514, which passed 
the Senate, which would remove an existing 
limitation of $250,000 on the amount of 
money which may. be spent annually by the 
Bureau of Reclamation in making investiga- 
tions of water resource development projects, 
including hydroelectric projects, in the State 
of Alaska. Action in the House of Represent- 
atives is hoped for in the 2d session of the 
88th Congress next year. 
Warn RESOURCES STUDY COMABIISSION 
Another bill which has passed the Senate 
would authorize establishment of a special 
study commission to Investigate and report 
on land and water resources of the State of 
Alaska. The Commission would be conr- 
of 14 members, appointed by the Pres- 
ident, and would be required to report Its 
findings within 7 years after appointment. 
Iam a cosponsor of S. 2628, so providing. We 
hope for action on It in the House next year. 
FEDERAL ASSISTANCE FOR HIGHWAYS 


This important legislation (Public Law 86- 
342) provides for increases in excise taxes 
earmarked for the highway trust fund which 
finances construction of Federal aid high- 
Ways and the Interstate Highway System. 
Included in provisions of the law is a section 
which authorizes the Secretary of Commerce 
to study the need for extending the Inter- 
state Highway System to include mileage in 
Alaska and Hawaii, Under existing legisla- 
tion, neither of the new States obtains Fed- 
eral assistance for construction of roads un- 
der the interstate highway program. 
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The highway finance law also provides for 
use of emergency relief funds for repair or 
reconstruction of forest highways, forest de- 
velopment roads and trails, park roads and 
tralls, and Indian reservation roads, whether 
or not they are part of a Federal ald highway 
system. 

FEDERAL HOME LOAN BANK DIRECTORS 

S. 2517, which passed the Senate, provides 
for election of two additional directors of the 
Federal Honre Loan Bank Board district which 
includes Alaska and Hawail. By increasing 
the number of district directors from 11 to 
13, the two new States can be represented on 
the Board, without reduction In membership 
of older States. 

ALASKA MAIL SERVICE 


8. 1849, which I introduced for myself and 
Senator BarTLETT, would Improve mall sery- 
ice for the Aleutian Islands by providing that 
mail boats serving the area would be required 
to be based in Alaska, and would not allow 
them to make stops at other than Alaska 
ports. This restriction on the mall boat run 
for the Aleutians would insure provision of 
more efficient service for the localities served 
by the powerbort operator to whom contracts 
for mall service are granted by the Post Office 
Department, The bill passed the Senate 
August 3. 

WATER CARRIZR REGULATION 


S. 1507, which was introduced by the chair- 
man of the Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee by request, would provide for reg- 
ulation,'by the Interstate Commerce 
sion, of water carriers operating within the 
State of Alaska and coastal water carriers 
operating between Alaska and other United 
States ports. No action was taken on it in 
this session. 

ALASKA RAILROAD REGULATION 

S. 1508, which provides for regulation of 
the Alaska Railroad by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, was reported with amend- 
ments by the Senate Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee and no further action 
has been taken on it. 

INCORPORATION OF THE ALASKA RAILROAD 


S. 2514 would repeal existing legislation 
governing operation of the Alaska Railroad, 
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and would provide for a new form of man- 
agement. Under provisions of the bill the 
Alaska Railroad would function as a govern- 
ment corporation. No action has yet bean 
taken on this bill, of which I am a cosponsor. 
GRANDFATHER RIGHTS 
The Senate has passed S. 1509, which au- 
thorizes certain “grandfather rights for mo- 
tor and inland water air carriers in Alasza 
which come under the jurisdiction of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission 25 of the 
time of passage of the Statehood Act, Ac- 
tion is awaited on this bill in the House. 
ALASKA RAIL AND HIGHWAY COMMISSION 
The Congress passed; and the President 
signed Into law, Public Law 86-178. which 
will extend the life of the Alaska Rall and 
Highway Commission. The law was changed 
to provide that at least one member of the 
Commission must be a resident of Alaska. 
The Commission is required to make a final 
report by June 1, 1961, on the cost of con- 
structing rail and highway facilities along 
routes determined most feasible and bene- 
ficial by the Commission. An appropriation 
for the Commission of $200,090 was included 
in the Second Supplemental Appropriation 
Act for 1959 (Public Law 86-80}. 
TRANSPORTATION VIA CANADIAN VESSELS 
Public Law 86-126 reenacts previous legis- 
lation authorizing for another year the trans- 
portation of passengers and cargo by Cana- 
dian yessels to ports in southeastern Alaska. 
OTHER TRANSPORTATION MEASURES 


S. 2451 would require common carriers 
Serving Alaska to establish through routes 
and joint rates. No action was taken on 
it. Similarly, no action was taken on S. 2452, 
which would permit—as contrasted to re- 
quire—common carriers serving Alaska to es- 
tablish through routes and joint rates. 

APPROPRIATIONS 

The gains which we were able to make in 
this session of Congress in obtaining appro- 
priations needed to carry forward Federal 
development projects in Alaska can best be 
understood, I think, by reference to a brief 
table which I have prepared: 


Appropriations requested for Federal Government programs of importance to Alaska 


Publio works (H.R. 7500; vetoed; not overridden) 

(See Budget presentation to Senate Appropriations Com- 
mittee for additional requests for which no appropria- 
tion approved.) 


Tublic works (H. R. 9105; yeto overridden, Public Law 
80-254), 
Supplemental, 1960 (HI. R. 7978; Public Law 80-213) 


nts of Lahor; and. Health, Education, and 
‘elfare (H.R. 6760, Public Law 86-188). 


Requested 


———ẽ—äo ' .—U.Ü— —.8ů—3— 


By the administration: Nothing for 
ant, item. 
By the Aluska delegation in Congress: 


Rampart Canyon (investigation) 200 

Dillingham Harbor — * — 
Naknek River... 21, 000 
Seldovia Harbor. —— Sid. 000 
Arctic Health Research Center — ON BS 


Fire presuppression program, Bureau of Land 
Manavement, Department of Intorior..... 27 DON 


Arctic Health } reh Center 2 MO 
Water pollution control protra:n .ns.ne nnna 45, 000, 000 
Bureau of Labor Statistics (for Consumer 

Price Index studios in Alaska) 178, 000 


4 Eligible for selection under a lump-sum appropriation for small suthorized projects. 


This summary of action on appropriation 
measures does not include appropriations for 
Federal programs in Alaska which are con- 
tained in other appropriation measures, but 
for which the Alaska delegation made no 
special request. Such appropriations for 

in Alaska are contained in the Ap- 
propriation Act for the Department of In- 
terior, for the Department of Defense, and 
in the military construction appropriations 
bill, as well as in the appropriations for all 
pein ita departments and sgencies 

3 work of the Government in 
Alaska, 


GRADE A FRESH MILK 


In addition to this salutary congressional 
action on requests for appropriations needed 
for Alaska, Senator BARTLETT and I were suc- 
cessful in obtaining action in the Senate 
which has resulted in the issuance of a di- 
rective by the Socretary of Defense requiring 
the purchase of fresh grade A milk from 
Alaskan dairymen for consumption by mili- 
tary personnel stationed in our State. In 
testifying before the Senate Appropriations 
Committee, we brought attention to the fact 
that in Alaska servicemen were being served 
reconstituted grade C milk despite the local 


Appropriated 


Rampurt Canyon (examination and survey). $30, n 
Dillingham Herbor... 2.2.22... 2. — OS aa 406, 000 
Naknek River . 2.222.222... 22, E 
Sehlovin Harbor! (channel work) 2 00 
Same a8 appropriated in H. R. 7509, cuchitem 

redu: y 245 0 hinad aegri 
Senate appropristion (omitted in conference). 1M, 7 , 
Fire presuppression program, Hurra Land 

Managemont, Department of Interior. 2... 230, 00 
Arctic Hénlth Research Center — 
Water pollution control program. 45, 09, 009 
Buregu of Labor Statistics (for š 

Price Indos studies in Aluxka)_..._ 100, ae) 


availability of fresh grade A milk, The re- 
port of the Senate committee included 8 
statement directing the Department of De- 
tense to serve fresh, grade A milk to service- 
men stationed in all the States, including 
Alaska, unless an undue disparity should 
exist between local prices for fresh milk ns 
compared with other milk products. This 
directive of the committee wns strengthened 
by a colloquy on the floor of the Senate at 
the time that body acted on the appropria- 
tion measure. Senator Caavez, chairman cf 
the Department of Defenze Subcommittee cf 
the Appropriations Committees, emphasized ~ 
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that the committee “feels that, even if tt 
Costs 4 little more money, the soldier 
should be given grade A milk. We did not 
Want any grade B, C. or D milk given to the 
personnel if it were possible to get grade A 
milk,” 

The various measures which I have de- 
scribed up to this point consist for the most 
Part of bills which have gone all the way, or 
a substantial way, through the legislative 
mill. In addition, there are a number of 
bills which I introduced, either for myself or 
as a cosponsor, which are still awalting ac- 
tion in Senate committees In the 2d session 
or the goth Congress, which will convene 
next January. 

HOMESTEADERS 

One of the most important of these, in my 
estimation, is S. 1070, my blll to enable 
homesteaders on the Kena! Peninsula and 
elsewhere in Alaska to obtain oil and gas 
Tights as well as surface rights to lands they 
have homesteaded: These homesteaders 
have in effect been deprived of mineral 
Tights which otherwise would have been 
theirs by the happenstance that oil was dis- 
Covered on the Kenai Peninsula in July of 
1957, bringing into play a statute which re- 
Serves oll and gas rights on homesteads to 
the Federal Government. The homesteaders 
Who would be given relief by the terms of 
my bill are those who already have valid ex- 
isting rights at the time of the oll discovery. 
I regret to report that S. 1670 has been op- 
Posed by the Secretary of the Interior, de- 
spite what many interpreted as a pledge by 
him to seek remedial legislation. My bili, 
Still in committee, will have hearings on the 
Kenai Peninsula in Alaska this fall. 

ALASKA HIGHWAY PAVING 


Among bills which I have sponsored in the 
field of transportation, one would authorize 
Negotiations with Canada looking toward 
Paving of the Alaska highway at joint ex- 
Pénse. This bill, S. 1125, was introduced by 
the junior Senator from Oregon, Senator 
Nevarrore, whose interest in Alaska has been 
deep and abiding. 

FERRIES, APPROACH ROADS 

S. 2061 would amend existing Federal high- 

Way ald legislation to provide for Federal 

ce in the construction of approach 
roads to public or privately owned ferries in 
Alaska (as well as any other States having 
a similar need), There are sections of my 
State—southeastern Alaska primarily—where 
the ruggedness of the terrain is such that 
highways cannot be built, or cannot be built 
except at excessive cost. The ferries which 
in that circumstance provide the only feas!- 
ble way for automobiles to be moved are 
a of Federal assistance, I contend, 
to the same extent as are roadways. The 
ferries in such locations are in essence “float- 
ing highways” connecting links of standard 
roadway, 

CONSTRUCTION SUBSIDIES FOR FERRIES 

Another related measure, S. 1956, would 
Suthorize the Federal Government to pay 
fen truction subsidies for vessels ee e 

es on a proposed f transportation 
network in southeastern ‘Alaska. 
EXEMPTION FROM INSPECTION 

8. 2609 would exempt from Coast Guard 

pection certain small vessels essential for 

Water tion in southeastern Aleska. 

the vessels, serving the population along 

Protected coast, now enjoy such exemp- 

m, but the authority for it will expire next 
ch unless S. 2069 is enacted, 

COLD 

1 bill, S. 500, provides for free market- 

g of gold and directs the Secrctary of the 
Rola u to Pay 870 per fine ounce for all 
Tren mined domestically and tendered to the 

asury. This would double the existing 
Price of $35 an ounce and would stimulate 


e 
Sta * mining industry in the mining 
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TIN 


Similarly, S. 1957 would authorizé the Sec- 
retary of the Interior to make incentive pay- 
ments to producers of tin. 

DISPOSAL OF PUBLIC LAND 

S. 1411 would amend an act of August 
1, 1956, to provide for the disposal of public 
lands within highway, telephone, and Pipe- 
Une withdrawals in Alaska by clarifying the 
words “restored lands” as used In the act, 
as including certain Jands at Big Delta and 
Tok Junction, 

WITHDRAWALS OF PUBLIC LAND . 

S. 2537 would extend to all public land 
withdrawals proposgis of the Federal Gov- 
ernment the provision of law now applicable 
to land withdrawals for defense purposes 
which would require a specie act of Con- 
gress for the withdrawal ot lands in areas in 
excess of 5,000 aeres for use for any Federal 


purpose, 
SALMON. 


8. 502 would prohibit the importation of 
salmon ‘taken on the high seas by nationals 
of any country that permits fishing for sal- 
mon by gill nets in areas inhabited by large 
quantities of immature North American sal- 
mon. 

COST OF LIVING ALLOWANCES 

S. 178 would authorize-payment of cost of 
living allowances for employees of the Fed- 
eral Government assigned to Alaska in 
amounts exceeding the present limit of 25 
percent of the basic rate of compensation. 
My objective is that the allowance paid 
should refiect the actual added cost of living 
and not be arbitrarily limited. 

LEAVE BENEFITS 


S. 973 would permit officers and employees 
of the Federal Government to accumulate 
a maximum of 45 days annual leave rather 
than the 30 days now permitted. This 
would reestablish the leave privileges in ef- 
fect prior to the achievement of statehood, 

VETERANS 

S. 2201 would provide for reestablishment 
of authorization avallable to the Veterans’ 
Administration prior to the achievement of 
statehood under which the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministrator could arrange for hospitalization 
of veterans with non-service- connected dis- 
abilities by contracting with private hos- 
pitals in Alaska, 

TRANSFER OF SURPLUS PROPERTY 

"In my capacity as chairman of the Donable 
Property Subcommittee of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Government Operations, I am 
especially interested in studying the effects 
of existing surplus property legislation on 
the State of Alaska. In order to meet ap- 
parent needs ot the State, I have introduced 
S. 2442, a reenactment of legislation pre- 
viously in effect, under which the Federal 
Government was authorized to transfer sur- 
plus property to Alaska, without reference to 
other restrictions of present law which limit 
such transfers (as donations) to activities 
organized for purposes of education, public 
health, and civil defense. 

During the adjournment period the Don- 
able Property Subcommittee, under my di- 
rection, will make a special study of the dis- 
position of surplus property in Alaska with 
a view to obtaining early and favorable ac- 
tion on this bill at the next session of Con- 
gress. 

EXPORT RAIL RATES 

S. 1673 would authorize the General Sery- 
ices Administration to appeal decisions of 
regulatory bodies In the Federal courts. The 
purpose of the bill is to allow GSA, without 
reference to the Department of Justice, to 
appeal adverse decisions of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission which are considered 
to be adverse to the interests of Alaska, 
Such a decision was rendered in a case in 
which export rates were sought from the 
transcontinental railroads on shipments des- 
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provisions of S. 1673 would also extend to 
other types of regulatory action affecting 


JUDICIARY 

S. 2705 would provide for ihe appointment 
of an additional Federal district judge for 
Alaska, the one judge specified by the State- 
hood Act being deemed inadequate to handle 
Federal cases in that extensive jurisdiction, 

Many bills of interest to Alaskans, either 
because the citizens of my State would like 
to see them enacted, or fear they will be, 
have been introduced by othes Senators. I 
Would like to discuss a few of these briefly. 

ARCTIC WILDLIFE RANGE 

One bill which was introduced at this 
session of Congress was Opposed by me when 
it was the subject of a hearing before the 
Senate Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee. This bill, S. 1899, would estab- 
lish an Arctic Wildlife Range in Alaska. It 
would, if enacted, result in the withdrawal 
of some 9 million acres from northeastern 
Alaska to be used as a wildlife refuge. There 
has been no action on this bill. 


AIR TRANSPORTATION OF MAIL 
S. 2042, which 


ALASKA COMMUNICATIONS SYSTEM 


In the House of Representatives, a bill has 
been introduced to authorize the Secretary 


nications System by negotiation, No action 
has been taken on H.R. 4879, 


ERANDED GOODS 


The Alaska delegation has gone to con- 
siderable lengths to persuade the Secretary 
of Defense that procurement officers of the 
Department in Alaska should 
branded goods from Alaska suppliers. The 
problem was solved by a combination of the 
efect of passage of the Statehood Act and 
the passage of the Defense Department 
Appropriation Act for 1960, The latter car- 
Ties a provision which has been regularly in- 
chided in it for many years which prohibits 
payment of transportation costs of items to 
be sold at commissaries in the United States, 
Alaska was not, formerly, considered to be a 
part.of the United States; hence the prohibi- 
tion did not apply. With this act now 
signed by the President, Alaska suppliers will 
be in the same position as those in other 
States. Under prior authorizations the De- 
fense Department bought branded goods in 
other States and paid the cost or 
tion to Alaska, thus undercutting Alaska 
merchants. 

MAJOR LEGISLATION 


Mr. President, my presentation to this 
point has concerned itself with actions taken 
by this Congress on bills of perticular and 
specific interest to Alaskans. As citizens of 
the Nation, Alaskans also participate in the 
benefits of all general legislation for the 
people of the United States. In some re- 
spects the Congress wns frustrated in this 
session in its attempts to legislate for the 
people of the United States and to meet the 
needs of this growing Nation, The frustra- 
tion came from the use of the veto by the 
Executive. Vetoes struck down, and set at 
naught, many pieces of badly needed legis- 
lation. 2 

The remedy, in a democracy, Hes at the 
polls. After 1960, with a President from 
the Democratic Party occupying the White 
House, we can resume that Progress cn 
housing, airport construction, public power, 
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navigation Improvement and developmental 
programs generally which has been the hall- 
mark of Democratic administrations. 

Some progress, despite to no new starts” 
philosophy and practice by the Republican 
administration, was made through major leg- 
islation enacted at this session. 

HOUSING 


After two attempts at passage of housing 
legislation which met with Presidential 
vetoes, the Congress finally passed a third 
housing bill which extends and amends basic 
housing legislation and meets immediate 
needs of the housing program. 

Of particular interest to Alaska is an 
amendment to section 214 of the National 
Housing Act, which authorizes the FHA to 
insure mortgages on housing in Alaska, 
Guam, and Hawail in amounts up to 50 
percent higher than is authorized elsewhere. 
The 1959 amendment will allow the admin- 
istration to apply the 50 percent additional 
allowance to mortgages insured in maximum 
amounts as determined under other pro- 
visions of the National Housing Act which 
permit upward adjustments of insurable 
mortgage amounts required in high-cost 
areas. 


Another of the many amendments en- 
acted by the new law is section 413 which 
will authorize the use of 20 percent of cap- 
ital grants for urban renewal to be applied 
to the redevelopment of nonresidential areas 
for nonresidential purposes where local pub- 
lie agencies determine that such redevelop- 
ment is necessary for the proper develop- 
ment of the community. 

I was a cosponsor of the first housing bill 
introduced at this session of Congress, which 
contained far more liberal measures with 
respect to Federal assistance to States for 
housing programs than the bill which has 
now become law as Public Law 86-372. 

STATEHOOD FOR HAWAII 


Hawaii was admitted as the 50th State 
under provisions of Public Law 86-3. I am 
proud to have been a cosponsor of this leg- 
islation which has brought full membership 
in the family of States to the last organized 
territory of the United States. 

LABOR-MANAGEMENT REFORM 


Congress acted to safeguard the rights 
of union members and the public against 
unfair and unethical practices of labor 
unions and management. Public Law 86-257 
has yet to prove its efficacy and fairness 
in practice. 

AIRPORT CONSPRUCTION 


The program under which the States re- 
ceive Federal assistance for construction and 
improvement of airports was extended for 
an additional 2 years. Alaska continues to 
receive funds allocnted on the same basis, 
with the same matching requirements, as 
applied to her as a territory, Alaska's share 
for the 1960 and 1961 fiscal years will be 
$1,350,000 from the funds to be allocated 
under the regular matching programs, in 
addition to such other funds as may be made 
available to Alaska from the discretionary 
fund in which the State will share under 
terms of the special bill enacted upon in- 
troduction by the Alaska Senators. 

VETERANS’ LEGISLATION 


The GI Assistance Act of 1959 (S. 1138), 
of which I was a cosponsor, would extend 
the GI bill of rights for Federal assistance 
for -education, vocational rehabilitation, 
and for house and farm loans to post- 
Keoran war veterans, This bill passed the 
Senate July 21. It awaits House action, 

A-new veterans’ pension bill which makes 
numerous changes in pension rates for vet- 
erans and dependents of veterans with non- 
service-connected disabilities was enacted as 
Public Law 86-211. 
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YOUTH CONSERVATION 


S. 612 would establish a Youth Conserva- 
tion Corps to provide an opportunity for 
healthful training and employment for 
young men in connection with carrying out 
planned conservation programs. This bill, 
of which I am a cosponsor, passed the Sen- 
ate August 13. 

AREA REDEVELOPMENT 


Another bill of which I am a cosponsor, 8. 
722, would provide Fedoral assistance for 
areas of the United States in which there is 
a substantial amount of unemployment, It 
passed the Senate March 23. 

HEALTH INSURANCE 


Public Law 86-382 provides for a federally 
administered program of health insurance 
for Federal Government employees. The law 
authorizes payroll deductions and an equal 
contribution by the Federal Government to 
the cost of approved health insurance pro- 
grams. Iam proud to be a cosponsor of re- 
lated legislation, which has not yet passed, 
to extend the same health insurance benefits 
to retired Government employees. That bill 
is S. 2575. 

MUTUAL SECURITY 

An extension, with amendments, of basic 
mutual security legislation was enacted in 
the form ðf Public Law 86-148, carrying with 
it an authorization for funds for assistance 
to other countries. 5 

As you know, I led an attempt to amend 
the legislation to require the International 
Cooperation Administration, which admin- 
isters the program, to submit firm budgets 
for expenditures of funds it requests from 
Congress. The Gruening amendment to the 
authorization legislation was not adopted, 
However, Iam gratified that the mutual se- 
curity appropriation law, enacted in the clos- 
ing hours of the session, contains a pro- 
vision similar to the one I earlier recom- 
mended. Under the amendment, the ICA 
will be required to report to the C 
any deviations from justification data sub- 
mitted by the agency to obtain appropri- 
ations from Congress. 

PUBLIC BUILDINGS ACT 


This legislation (Public Law 86-249) pro- 
vides authorization for construction of Fed- 
eral public buildings by the General Seryices 
Administration. It Is expected, under pro- 
cedures established by this law, that it will 
be possible for the Government to construct 
Federal bulldings authorized by previous 
legislation (but for which funds were never 
provided) at Anchorage, Juneau, and Seward 
in Alaska, 

FLUORSPAR INDUSTRY 

Senate Resolution 162, of which I was a 
cosponsor, requires the Tariff Commission to 
make a special study of the effects of fuor- 
spar imports on the domestic fluorspar in- 
dustry with a view toward determini 
whether import restrictions should be a 
plied in the interests of protection of the 
domestic industry. Fluorspar is one of 
Alaska’s mineral resources. 

LEAD AND ZINC INDUSTRY 


Senate Resolution 163, which T also co- 
sponsored, requires the Tariff Commission 
to make a study of the effects of lead and 
zine imports on the domestic industry, with 
a view to determining whether import re- 
strictions should be applied for its protection, 

INDIAN HEALTH FACILITIES 

Public Law 86-121, co-sponsored by m = 
thorizes the Surgeon General of he US 
Public Health Service to construct sanitation 
facilities for Indian homes, communities and 
lands, It applies to Alaska villages, 


OTHER ENACTMENTS 


The first session also enacted a crash 
gram to attack cancer, heart disease 5 
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other killing and crippling diseases. It ex- 
tended the Civil Rights Commission, Uberal- 
ized railroad retirement and passed com- 
prehensive legislation to attack the problem 
of water pollution. 

‘This Congress cut more than $1,850 million 
from President Elsenhower’s appropriation 
requests, effectively refuting by action the 
&ecusation so often made that it consisted 
mainly of irresponsible spenders. Congress 
not only took the President at his word in 
his repeated calis for fiscal integrity and the 
balanced budget; it went him one better and 
Spent considerably less than he had re- 
quested. To the credit of the Congress, let it 
be recorded also that the sums voted for 
public works, internal development and the 
strengthening of our national economy were 
above his requests, The economics were 
taken elsewhere. 

THE SECOND HALP 

The 86th Congress finds itself at what in 
a football game would be called half time. 
Ahead cf us in the second session, when 
more touchdowns will be made, I am con- 
fident that, with the same attention to busl- 
ness and devotion to the interests of all the 
people, we can in 1960 write another proud 
chapter in American history. 


The Democratic Web of Inflation 
EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. RICHARD M. SIMPSON 


- OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, President Eisenhower recently 
defined inflation as being—“when you 
take a market basket full of money to the 
grocery store and bring back your pock- 
etbook filled with groceries.” 

The distinguished Democratic chair- 
man of the House Appropriations Com- 
mittee [Mr. Cannon] had this to say 
about the impact of the Democratic-con- 
trolled 86th Congress on inflation: 

We cannot escape the responsibility for the 
situation as we find it today. Congress spent 
the money and increased the national debt 
and brought on the inflation. The respon- 
sibility is right here on this floor, We can- 
not offer an alibi, We cannot pass the 
buck. * è Congress did it and let no one 
try to make the people back home bellove any 
different. * * * this Congress has doubled 
the cost of breakfast, doubled the cost of 
school clothing. * * Congress has in- 
creased the cost of living, of every family in 
the district of every Member of this House. 

Bear in mind the chairman of the 
House Appropriations Committce was 
talking about a Congress in which the 
Democratic Party has a majority of 233 
to 153 in the House and a majority of 65 
to 35 in the Senate—a margin in cach 
House of almost 2 Democrats for evcry 
1 Republican. 

Regrettably these remarks are appli- 
cable not only to the 86th Congress. Mr. 
CanNon’s remarks are equally applicable 
to previous Democratic-controlled Con- 
Bresses such as the 85th and 84th Con- 
Fresses, the 82d and 81st Congresses, the 
Democratic-controlled Congresses from 
the 79th through the 73d Congress. 
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In the last 27 years the Democratic 
Party has had control of the Congress 
in 23. years and has approved deficit 
spending budgets or deficiency appro- 
priations resulting in deficits in 20 of 
those years. The average annual deficit 
in those 20 years of Democratic deficits 
was $13.5 billion. 

Fiscal year 1951 was the only year in 
the last 27 years in which a budgetary 
surplus occurred while the Congress and 
the Executive were under the exclusive 
control of the Democratic Party. We 
will all recall that this unusual Demo- 
cratic surplus happened under revenue 
circumstances of the highest individual, 
corporate, and excess profits tax rates 
in our Nation’s history and while our 
defense spending for the Korean war was 
mired in bureaucratic indecision after 5 
years of Truman neglect of our Nation’s 
military preparedness. 

The other 2 fiscal years, 1956 and 1957, 
in which budgetary surpluses occurred 
while a Democratic-controlled Congress 
was in power, can in almost exclusive 
measure be attributed to the diligent en- 
deavors of the Eisenhower administra- 
tion to place our Federal Government on 
a pay-as-you-go basis. It should also 
be remembered that these surpluses 
were realized after economic growth had 
been stimulated by a $7.5 billion tax re- 
duction program accomplished by the 
Republican administration and the Re- 
publican 83d Congress when a budget 
surplus was at hand. 

Since the last Republican Congress in 
1953-54, we have had 5 years of Demo- 
cratic legislative control. The record 
documents the inescapable conclusion 
that without the Republican adminis- 
tration and the Republican minority in 
Congress to serve as a bulwark for the 
protection of our Nation's fiscal and 
monetary integrity,.the American people 
would today be caught in a web of dis- 
estrous inflation spun by the Democratic 
Party. The Democratic Party has used 
its control of the Congress in the past 5 
years to try_to return this Nation to the 
discredited spending practices of the 
voter-repudiated Democratic fair deal. 
The Democratic Party in secking to un- 
dermine the budget-balancing endeay- 
ors of the Republican administration 


has kept our Nation from making the. 


Progress we otherwise would have made 
in bringing order to our Nation's fiscal 
and monetary affairs, 

Since the advent of the Eisenhower 
Administration in January 1953 certain 
Political demagogues have consistently 
carped at the administration’s fiscal and 
Monetary policy. In essence they have 
Claimed that on the fiscal side we have 
Spent too little and on the monetary 
side we have inflated not enough. 
Either these advocates of spend more 
and pay tater are dissatisfied that our 

rates are too low or that our $290 
billion publie debt should be higher; this 
Conclusion is evident from their relent- 
less clamor for more spending, more 
Federal bureaucracy with less States’ 
rights, and more erosion in the purchas- 
ing power of the dollar. 

Criticism by the irresponsible dema- 
Bogues with respect to the Eisenhower 

tration's endeavors to protect the 
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purchasing power of the citizen's dollar 
is not seriously heeded by most thinking 
people. Unfortunately in recent weeks 
responsible House Members in positions 
of Democratic leadership heve begun to 
parrot the left wing line of budget 
buffoonery. Our Nation's economic 
strength demands that inflation and its 
causes be effectively dealt with by all 
thoughtful citizens regardless of party. 
It is only in this way that we can curb 
inflation, foster meaningful economic 
growth for our Nation, and preserve the 
vitality of our free-enterprise system. 

Mr. Speaker, in the remainder of my 
remarks I would like to restate briefly 
the recent criticism of the administra- 
tion’s monetary and fiscal policies, ex- 
amine into the validity of that criticism, 
review the fiscal accomplishments of the 
Eisenhower administration, and then ex- 
amine inflation's causes and its impact 
upon our economy. 

In essence, the criticism is that the 
monetary policies of the administration 
are inconsistent with its fiscal policies in 
that so-called tight money thwarts eco- 
nomic growth and that when inflation- 
ary deficit financing is added, the com- 
bination results in rising prices without 
achieying full employment, The charge 
is also made that the administration is 
responsible for deficit financing and 
loose fiscal policy. Now that we have 
stated the charge, let us examine the 
facts. Let us see what political party is 
responsible for loose fiscal policy—high 
taxes, deficit spending, and mounting 
debt. 

For convenient reference I will at this 
point in my remarks include as table 1 a 
summary of budget totals and public 
debt for the period 1933-59: 

Tam 1.—Budget totals and public debt 
1933-59 


In millions of dollars] 


3 Budget | Surplus | Public 

Fiscal year | Budget | expendi- | (+) or | dent ut 

receipts tures deficit end of 

(-) year 

4.3 —2,002 22, 539 
6; kurz . 0% 27,053 
U. 521 2. 791 28. 70L 
8.43 —4, 425 34,770 
7c | —257 3. 425 
fi, 2 f —1,177 87,165 
8. $5 —3, 502 40, 440 
9,2 | —3, 018 42, 068 
14,202 | —8, 1% 44, 901 
34,0410 | — 21, 400 72, 422 
TA 407 | —57, 420 134, Heu 
98, 059 | —Al, 423 201, 008 
8. 410 — St 258, U 
0,448 | —20,676 | l 422 
$9, 082 4754 | 285, 256 
33,000 ＋ . 400 252, 2 
89, 507 1.811 202. 770 
29. 617 [ —3, 122 277.87 
$3,038 | 43 50 224.222 
AS, 408 =}, 017 224,105 
71.271] 9,449 2, 07L 
67. 72 37 21. 20 
1. £70 1. 100 274, 474 
Maj +1,6% 24.754 
GHATS] 41,008] IAT 
71,08 | —2 819 276, N? 
80, G29 | —32, Sat 706, S42 


Nore.—The change in the public debt from yoar to 
Soar is not necessarily fhe came as the budget surplus or 
defeit. It reflects nisa changes in the Treasury's cash 
balances, the offeot of certain trust fund transactions, and 
direct borrow ing irom the public by certain Government 
enterprizes 


In evaluating the data in table 1, it 
should be remembered that the House 
was uncer control of the Democratic 
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Party in the 72d Congress and that ac- 
tions of the Democratic 73d Congress 
acted to increase the deficit in fiscal year 
1933. Similarly the Democratic 81st 
Congress by action on Truman requested 
deficioncy appropriations was respon- 
sible for the final deficit figure of $1.8 
billion in 1949. On the other hand, the 
Republican Party and the Republican 
80th Congress deserve major credit for 
the economies instituted that led to the 
budgetary surplus of $754 million in 
fiscal year 1947. 

Turning now to the taxing side of the 
budget ledger, we find that since the 
advent of the personal income tax in 
1913—approximately 47 years ego—the 
Democratic Party has controlled the 
Congress for 31 years and the Republi- 
can Party for 16 years. In the 31 years 
of Democratic control our Nation had 20 
major Democratic tax increases. The 
Republican Party, on the other hand, in 
its 16 years of stewardship as the ma- 
jority party in Congress has enacted nine 
major Republican income tax decreases, 

The most noteworthy of these Repub- 
lican tax decreases occurred during the 
Republican £0th Congress. when an an- 
nual tax saving of $5 billion was given 
to the American people, and during the 
Republican 83d Congress, when an an- 
nual tax reduction of 87.5 billion oc- 
curred. Without these Republican tax 
reductions made possible by Republican 
economy, the Democratic imposed tax 
burdens on our Nation's economy by now 
might well have snuffed out of existence 
our free enterprise system and brought 
on Government regimentation of our 
economic life. 

Democratic tax policy has tradition- 
ally been dedicated to broadening the 
tax base and increasing the tax rates so 
that under the Democratic Party we 
have reached the point of taxation ac- 
cording to inability to pay. 

Turning now to the expenditure side 
of the budget ledger, we find that a suc- 
cession of record high Democratic tax 
increases was inadequate to finance even 
greater Democratic spending so that in 
the period of the New and Fair Deals the 
public debt was increased by approxi- 
mately $250 billion. With respect to 
spending, the Democratic Party's record 
has been characterized by promises of 
frugality and performances of profligacy. 

In connection with this review of the 
Democratic Party's record of fiscal ex- 
travagance it is interesting to note that 
the distinguished majority leader of the 
House when he was a member of the 
House Committee on Ways and Means 
joined in signing supplemental views in 
the committee report accompanying the 
revenue bill of 1932 to the House, in 
which he said: 

From this bricf statement [with reference 
to the fiscal position of the Federal Govern- 
ment] it is unmistakably evident that we 
cannot afford to have an unbalanced budget 
for 3 consecutive years, and that the com- 
mittee is warranted in its position that the 
bost interests of the country require that the 
budget for 1933 he balanced. 


I sincerely regret that the gentle- 
man's party did not give more heed to 
this perceptive observation by their very 
able and patriotic colleague. After he 
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made that comment, Democratie ma- 
jorities in the Congress proceeded in 13 
successive years to approve budgetary 
deficits which were brought to a halt 
only in 1947 when a Republican Congress 
was in power. It should be noted that 
the largest budgetary surplus in the his- 
tory of our Nation was realized during 
the Republican 80th Congress in 1948 in 
the amount of $8.4 billion. Budget ex- 
penditures which were reduced in the 
Republican 80th Congress began a Dem- 
ocratic rise in the 81st Congress which 
Was not reversed until the Republican 
Party returned to control of the Con- 
gress in 1953. 

Examining further the record of more 

recent history we find the following with 
respect to budget expenditures: In the 
last Truman budget year the Demo- 
cratic Congress approved expenditures of 
$74.3 billion. Fiscal years 1954 and 1955 
were Eisenhower budget years in which 
the President had a Republican Con- 
gress to work with and we find a record 
of declining expenditures in each of 
those years in the amount of $67.8 bil- 
lion and $64.6 billion, respectively. With 
the advent of Democratic control of 
Congress in calendar year 1955, the Re- 
publican trend of declining Federal ex- 
penditures was reversed and budget ex- 
penditures again began to rise so that 
for the years indicated expenditures 
were: fiscal year 1956, $66.5 billion; 
fiscal year 1957, $69.4 billion; fiscal year 
1958, $71.9 billion; and fiscal year 1959, 
$30.7 billion. 
A portent of future spending levels is 
found in the pattern of new obligational 
authorizations enacted in preceding 
years. New obligational authority is an 
authorization enacted by the Congress 
prescribing obligations to be incurred by 
Federal agencies for the payment of 
money. As these advance spending au- 
thorization levels rise and also become 
current, they exert virtually unmanage- 
able upward pressures on expenditure 
levels. As our review of the expenditure 
record has revealed that the Democratic 
Party is the party of the spenders, so 
does a review of the new obligational 
authority record reveal that the Demo- 
cratic Party is hopelessly committed to 
rising spending in future years. There 
follows a summary of new obligational 
authority voted by the Congress-for the 
perlod 1952 through 1979: 


Amount 
Fiscal year: (billions) 
2 20 891.4 
AAK anew pep wesw s pa ete da che tacitociie 10. 3 
Tc T0 T 2 
3 cnt 
| SE er T 63.2 
1 Rae Ser ee ty ee eee 70. 2 
S 79. 3 
B ER, aE eae 81.4 


It is to be noted that the decline in 
future spending authorizations began in 
1953 when the Republican administra- 
tion and the Republican Congress took 
office in January 1953-and began to re- 
store order out of the fiscal chaos left 
by the Truman-Democratic Party. Fis- 
cal year 1955 wes the last budget pre- 
pared by the Republican Congress and 
the new oblizational authority began to 
Tise in 1956 undera Democratic Congress. 

The rising levels cf budzet expendi- 
tures cnd now obligations! authoriza- 
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tions under a Democratic-controlled 
Congress are directly attributable to the 
politically motivated conviction of the 
Democratic Party that the Federal Gov- 
ernment can spend the taxpayer's dollar 
for governmental schemes better than 
the taxpayer can spend his money to pro- 
vide for his family’s living and educa- 
tional needs. This fact can be docu- 
mented by observing that in the 84th 
Congress the Democrats provided for 
nearly 200 new or increased spending 
programs largely imposing Federal-aid 
on the States. The 85th Congress and 
the Ist session of the 86th Congress 
have produced similar records of usurpa- 
tion of authority by the Federal Govern- 
ment to the detriment of the functioning 
of our State and local governments and 
the pocketbooks and liberties of our citi- 
zens. 

A further demonstration of the extrav- 
againt spending proclivities of the Demo- 
cratic Party is found in a review of some 
of the reckless spending bills introduced 
in the House and Senate by Democratic 
Members of the Congress in the 1st 
session of the 86th Congress. Only a 
partial list of 22 such bills introduced in 
the House has an estimated 5-year price 
tag of. $152.3 billion. It should be re- 
membered that these antitaxpayer“ 
proposals are in addition to the regular 
spending levels that would be required 
by the so-called typical budget. This 
raises the somewhat rhetorical question, 
“In the light of this record how can it 
be sincerely contended that it is the ad- 
Sag: antes 3 is responsible for the 
oose al policies extant tod 
Federal affairs?” oe ics 

The Democratic majority in the 86th 
Congress did not merely content itself 
with introducing spending bills. That 
Democratic majority worked desperately 
to bust the budget for 1960 and make 
more difficult budget balances in future 
years. Table 2 shows the expenditures 
that were avoided because of Presidential 
vetoes, bills defeated, and bills on which 
action was delayed. 


Table 2 
Un mililions] 


Ultimate | Expendi- 
miditional ture effect 


author. | on 1960 
Iced net | budget 
spending t 
Ritts OKPKATKD 
8. 722, ares redovelopment (1000. 
~ Peele ae 3 $337 10 
8. 12, grants to States for educa- $ 
War ces ey aed w0 
S.J. Rez. 41, International medical 
FN... — fo 10 
S. 812, Youth Cotwervnthm Corps. 375 25 
S. 118. poacotimne ex-corvicemmn’s > 
readjustmont hunefita (1960-73) - 3, 500 19 
PENDING IN CONFERENCE 
TER, ano, water pollution grants 
(based on Senaste action) (10 
ea OE tat A PA 300 an 
Bt Ra Re ee em 4,012 wo 
BILLS YKTOKD NY PREADKNT 
Housing programs In excuse of 
thos finally onacted 22. M 
N 6, 143 110 
4 P mage Of these bilis would haye added $110 milton 
tol copenditores sod considerably more in the rert 


fow t al Yours. Ant would have produced a deacit of 
$15 iilan far 1000 rather than the $35 millon surpilis 
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Unfortunately the Democratic budg- 
et-busters did succeed in adding addi- 
tional expenditures to the budget pro- 
posals of the President for fiscal year 
1960. Thé budget message for fiscal year 
1960 submitted to the Congress in Janu- 
ary 1959 called for an expenditure level 
of $77 billion; it is now estimated fiscal 
year 1960 expenditures will total $73.9 
billion. Table 3 presents a summary 
analysis of the net fiscal impact of lez- 
islative action on the budget in the Ist 
session of the 86th Congress: 


Table 3 


Tho not fiscal impact of all congressional actions in 
the first reasion of this Congress upon the Preaicout's 
birdget recomimendations submitiod for fiscal your 1560 
is as follows: 

1, Not expenditures ! for fiscal year 1960 were Increased 
by $597 million. 

2. Not expenditures over a period of future yeors after 
fiscal your 1960 wore increwet an ndditional $11.5 billion, 

3. Tending logisiation axed by one or both Houses 
of Congress and now awaiting further congressional 
action in January would cast in future fiscal yeors an 
additional sev billion dollars beyond the Preaidernt's 
requests. 

SUMMARY 


Un millions} 
Expond- | Expend- 


ituro ture 
effect in ſoſcont over 
1960 porioil 


of years 
A. Actual congressional rodno- 
tions In Prosident’s rasta. -$1 | —$1,033 
B. Increases through “back door 
Ananein gg 110 121 
C. Other Increases: 
1, In appropriation acts +25 +2, 233 
2. In now substantive leg- 
pea SOs 445] 410,125 
3. Nonapproval of revenue 
eite kyn iva +498 +0 
fect ol 
or 
President's 2 +597 412,00 
Deduct 1960 expenditure efter wT 


Spending required by congressional action over 
President's requests, plus revenues requested by Prest- 
dont but not granted, e 

* These bills include tho following: Teacetime et 
servicemen’s readjustmont bonefita (S. 138), Youth 
Conservation Corps (S, 812), International medical re- 
search (8.5. Res, 41), grants to Staten for edncational 
tolevisien (A. 12), area redevelopment (S. 722), and water 
pollution (H. R. 3610), 

4 OF this amount $268 million fy in loans repayable over 
a period of years. 


Thus, it is apparent that the Demo- 
cratic budget-busters not only adversely 
affected the 1960 budget but they have 
made balanced budgets more difficult of 

“attainment for years to come by enact- 
ing Government programs that Amer- 
ica’s taxpayers cannot afford. 

To demonstrate the implications of the 
spending actions of the Democratic-con- 
trolled Congresses under the Eisenhower 
administration, it can be pointed out 
that if the spending levels in the period 
1956-60 had been held to the 1955 budget 
level approved by the last Republican 
Congress, the citizens of our Nation 
would have saved $44.4 billion for an 
average of almost $9 billicn per year. 

Mr. Speaker, despite unthinking con- 
tentions to the contrary, in evaluating 
responsibility for fiscal policy, it must be 
remembered that no expenditure can be 
made by the executive branch of the 
Government without such expenditure 
first having been authorized by the Con- 
gress. Such an authorization may take 
the form of en appropriation, either 
current or permanent, or an nuthoriiy 
to spend from debt receipts, ‘Therefore. 
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it is clearly a basic truth under our form 
of government that the amount of ex- 
penditure in any year is determined by 
the action of the Congress, It is also 
Clear that if we have spent too much or 
been “fiscally. loose,” it is the Congress 
that must accept the responsibility for 
the fact and the consequence, It serves 
No useful purpose to attempt to shift the 
blame to where it does not belong. 

The Democratic Party must assume 
Sole responsibility for 93.4 percent of our 
National debt. In 1953 the debt stood at 
$266 billion. Under the present-admin- 
istration, hamstrung in its endeavors to 
foster fiscal responsibility by three Dem- 
Ocratic Congresses, the debt has risen 
approximately $19 billion. On June 30, 
1933, the debt was $22.5 billion, which 
Was $1.5 billion less than the $24 billion 
debt left by the Woodrow Wilson Demo- 
cratic administration. Therefore, the 

ocratic administrations of Wilson, 

1 evelt, and Truman are responsible 
or the entire national debt incurred 
Prior to 1953. That Democratic total is 
$266 billion, or 94.3 percent of the total 
Public indebtedness. The Democratic 
of y must also assume a pro rata share 
the responsibility for the cost of main- 
bili g that debt. Democratic responsi- 
= ty for the debt arises from that par- 

s undeviating commitment to deficit 
Fish ing and governmental spending in 
fa ess of an expenditure level that can 

ae ee by our national resources. 
Pee Speaker, this review of the fiscal 
is th, of our Nation clearly shows that it 
Watic Democratic Party that has led our 
ete down the path of fiscal folly of 

Vagant spending, mounting indebt- 
Prom) and inflation-eroded dollars. 
Gan these facts it is inescapably clear 
for the Democratic Party in a search 
— e inflation scapegoat should have 

Me its hunt at its own front door. 
‘Ken Speaker, thus far I have reviewed 
ties 8 of our two great political par- 
reco Providing fiscal leadership. ‘The 

rd has proved that the Republican 
yY when in control of Congress has 
1 spending and given meaningful 
within uction to the American people 
budget the framework of a balanced 
i that provided a surplus to be 
2 or urgent debt reduction. On the 
tue Bend that same record has proved 
risin mMocratic Party to be the party of 
Dubie taxes, rising spending, and rising 
8 debt. We have also determined 
© record of loose fiscal policy that 
Prevailed during most of the last 27 
of tha ween be attributed to the actions 
arene Democratic majority in the Con- 
over th use of its predominant control 
RA monte Government's taxing 
mane Speaker, I will now turn to a ref- 
hower u l the charge that the Eisen- 
tary paaministration's fiscal and mone- 
economi cies have not been conducive to 
comp c growth, In reviewing the ac- 
Dublin ents of the Elsenhower Re- 
1953, it administration since January 
brietiy ae be well for us to review 
Btates e fiscal position of the United 
ministra the time the Eisenhower ad- 
Republie ion took office and see what the 
a an Party has done to establish 
Out of Democratic fiscal chaos. 
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The following is a brief recitation of 
the fiscal problems irresponsibly left by 
the previous Democratic administration 
when the Republican Party came to 
power in January_of 1953: 

First, The Federal debt equaled 89 per- 
cent of our annual national income. 
Because of the stringent fiscal policies 
of the Republican administration and 
the prosperity that our Nation has ex- 
perienced under that administration, the 
national debt today equals 79 percent of 
the Nation’s annual national income. 

Second. The Democratic Party had 
approved budget deficits of almost $10 
billion in each of the fiscal years 1953 
and 1954. By instituting Republican 
frugality the Democratic-proposed def- 
icit for 1954 was reduced by more than 
$6 billion. In addition to these Demo- 
cratic planned deficits, the outgoing 
Democratic administration had also left 
$80 billion in unpaid obligations that 
had to be met by the Republican admin- 
istration. 

Third. The Democratic caused spiral 
of inflation had reduced the purchasing 
power of the dollar from 100 cents in 
1939 to 77 cents in 1945, and that pur- 
chasing power declined to 52 cents by 
1952. 

Straightening out the Truman-Demo- 
cratic messes of war in Korea, budget 
deficits, and runaway inflation were the 
most urgent matters for correction by 
the Republican administration and the 
Republican Congress in 1953. In deal- 
ing with these problems, the Republican 
Party did not overlook the need to foster 
economic 

America’s progress under the leader- 
ship of the Republican Party has been 
the greatest in the history of the world. 
Contrasting economic events of the past 
6 years with comparable data for the 
Truman era we find the following 
astounding accomplishments: 

First. Employment and family income: 
Th 1959 the average number of gainfully 
employed stood at 65.3 million persons 
compared to 61 million in 1952. Aver- 
age annual family income after taxes 
which was $4,570 in 1952 increased 24 
percent to an average level of $5,675 by 
1958. The average family purchased 
12.5 percent more in goods and services 
in real terms in 1958 than in 1952. In 
the same period farm income per 
worker increased 13.1 percent. 

Second. Housing: From January 1953 
August 1959 6.7 million Ameri- 
moved into new nonfarm 
million families now 
own their own homes or nearly 22 per- 


inflation 
cost of living and because public con- 
has been restored in our Gov- 
ernment’s determination 
the purchasing power of the dollar, an 
incentive to more saving has resulted. 
The average annual increase in the cost 
of living for the 6 year period 1953-58 
was 1.4 percent contrasted with an aver- 
age annual increase of 5.8 percent dur- 
ing the 8 years of the Truman admin- 
istration. The average per capita sav- 
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ings has increased 12 percen 
it was in 1952. 2S 3 

Fourth. Capital investment: Business 
capital expenditures for new plant and 
equipment averaged $21 billion a year 
during the 8 years of the Democratic 
administration and $35 billion during 
the 6 years of the present Republican 
administration, These capital outlays 
increased 24.6 percent in 1958 over 1952. 

Fifth. Small business: A record total 
of 4.6 million business firms was reached 
in the second quarter of 1959. New busi- 
ness incorporations showed a remarkable 
growth in 1958 and 1959. The admin- 
sek e e 33 worked to 
a eral enterprises 
with private business. = * 

Sixth. Fiscal data: Federal taxes in 
terms of net budget receipts from all 
sources amounted to 22.2 percent of na- 
tional income in 1952, as compared with 
18.8 percent in 1958. Budget expendi- 
tures in fiscal year 1959 were 17.4 per- 
cent of gross national product, as com- 
pared with 19.3 percent in fiscal year 
1952. The average relationship of budg- 
et expenditures to gross national prod- 
uct during the 8 calendar years of the 
last Democratic administration was 19.6 
percent compared with a relationship of 
17.3 percent during the 6 calendar years 
of the Eisenhower administration. The 
public debt per capita was $1,688 in De- 
cember 1952 as compared with $1,612 
in December 1958. 

A comparison of allocation of interest 
payments on the public debt by groups 
of recipients is set forth in table 4: 
Tam 4.—Estimated distribution of the in- 


terest on the public debt, calendar years 
1946, 1952, and 1958 


[In billions of dollars] 


Individuals: 
Savings bonds 
Other Federal securities. ......- 


State and local goternmonts- 
Miscellancous investats. a 
Federal Reserve banks ne 
Government investment gecounts. 


Total interest-expenditures._. 
Addenda: Percent interest expend- 
iture of national income 


Mr. Speaker, this brief recitation of a 
few of the highlights of the economic 
accomplishments under the Republican 
Party clearly demonstrates public con- 
fidence in the policies and public ap- 
proval of the principles for which the 
Republican Party stands.. These attain- 
ments are conclusive proof of the wisdom 
and foresight of Republican leadership, 

Mr. Speaker, Democratic deficit spend- 
ing and the inflation it creates are the 
gravest threat to the vitality of our free 
enterprise system. There can be no 
peaceful coexistence between inflation 
and economic opportunity. 

Inflation is the most dangerous domes- 
tic economic problem confronting our 
Nation in our endeavors to keep fully de- 
fended against international commu- 
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nism. Inflation occurs when the total 
volume of money expenditures increases 
more rapidly than the supply of goods 
and services bought and sold. Man's 
resistance to the limitation of his enyi- 
ronment create the subjective basis for 
inflationary pressures. Rising prices are 
merely the symptom and not the cause of 
inflation. While I do not profess great 
learning in the science of economics, an 
empirical examination of present-day 
circumstances clearly points the finger of 
blame for inflation on the spending pro- 
clivities of government. For example, 
in the period from 1948—our low point 
achieved under the Republican 80th Con- 
gress—to 1957, Government purchases of 
goods and services rose more than 200 
percent, while private expenditures rose 
71 percent. 

The increase in Government spending 
was partly the result of rising prices, but 
even after making adjustment for this 
factor, real Government purchases rose 
by more than 100 percent. This Gov- 
ernment spending has caused the gov- 
ernments on the Federal, State, and local 
levels to take in government revenues 
one-third of the net national income 
which suggests that we are well on the 
road to socializing the income of the 
people. 

It is the inescapable conclusion that 
what policy the Government takes with 
respect to spending, taxing, and debt 
management will be a major factor in 
determining an inflationary or deflation- 
ary course of events, Therefore, one of 
the first lines of defense against infla- 


tion is to control the spending activities 


of the Congress—to discipline ourselves 
80 as to avoid promises that cannot be 
kept and to abstain from overloading 
the economy. It is the Congress that 
must face up to the uncomfortable po- 
litical decisions that are demanded by 
the stern facts of life. 

Inflation has no constructive relation- 
ship to economic progress. Inflation is 
not a cause of national growth. Infla- 
tion perpetuates and aggravates the 
hardship and disaster that accompany 
the cycle of boom and bust. As Mr. Ray- 
mond Moley has recently described it, as 
quoted from page 52 of House Report 
No. 1148, 86th Congress: 

Inflation is the prescription for bureau- 
cratic tyranny * * * thwarts the individ- 
ual's means of self-help and personal security 
by withering his savings and the value of his 
income * * * transforms the normal trans- 
actions of business into speculative gambles, 
especially for small businces * * è spawns 
demagogs to make the processes of poli- 
tics and Government a compound of faise 
promises, deceptions, hidden taxes, and 
worthless benefits * * * rots the fabric of 
constitutional government. * * * The Na- 
tion’s credit is the final, ultimate sacrifice, 
This means economic disaster eagerly 
awaited by communism. 


It is by the restraint of inflation and 
by the creation of an economic environ- 
ment providing an incentive to save that 
we pay the minimum price for economic 
Progress, As the late Prof. Sumner 
Slichter wrote in the Harvard Business 
Review for September-October 1957: 

The greatest danger confronting the ccon- 
omy today is that political pressure will 
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force the abandonment of credit restraint. 
The result would be an acceleration of price 
increases. 


Mr. Speaker, the high level of Gov- 
ernment spending approved and virtu- / 
ally forced by the Congress is the strong- 
est evil nurturing inflation today. High 
levels of Government spending even with 
a balanced budget during a period of 
strong business activity are inflationary 
because a large part of such expenditures 
go for purposes that neither make more 
goods or services available nor add to 
productive capacity. Steps the Congress 
might take to return to individual con- 
trol any significant portion of the funds 
now used by the Federal Government 
would be steps in the right direction. 
Failing this, the combined pressures of 
taxation and personal debt upon dispos- 
able income will create irresistible de- 
mands for inflation and will reduce to 
a trickle savings, the lifeblood of-pro- 
ductivity. While the easy availability of 
money for spending is not a sufficient 
cause of inflation, it is a necessary con- 
dition. Stabilization of our Nation's cost 
of living must be a primary aim of Fed- 
eral economic policy. 

Mr. Speaker, we have demonstrated 
that spending approved by the Demo- 
cratic Party during the periods of their 
control of the Congress and of the ad- 
ministration have created the principal 
cause of inflation in the United States. 
The active money supply has been ex- 
panded from $36 billion at the end of 
1939 to $138 billion at the end of 1958— 
an increase of 283 percent. We have 
noted that in the 13 years of a Demo- 
cratic administration in the period 1939- 
53 the purchasing power of the dollar 
dropped 48 cents. The average drop in 
the value of the dollar during the 8 
Truman Democratic years was more than 
3 cents per year. 

Table 5 sets forth the wholesale price 
index for the perlod 1932-58 to demon- 
strate the impact of inflation on the price 
level. 

Taste 5.—Wholesale price inder, 1932-58, all 
commodities 


(1947-49—100) 


An analysis of the wholesale price in- 
dex by the administration during which 
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price level increases occurred is set forth 
in table 6: 
Taste d. - Wholesale price index 
(194748 100) 


/ te esate cha rsd — en eh chem 42.1 
TTT 67. 6 
Rise under Roosevelt 125. 5 
( ( i hae BS I 2 1 EE 67.6 
oo kl A ASTE Shicin dau detings 111.6 
Rise under Truman 44.0 
TRB SS ele ͤ oe ae 111.6 
PUNG) Ei soc cs sh beep NN suber 119.5 
Rise under Eisenhower 47.9 


160.6 percent gain over 13 years. 
65.1 percent gain’ over 8 years. 
7.1 percent over 7 years, counting 1959. 


It will be noted that of the increase of 
77.4 points, 25.5 points occurred during 
the Roosevelt administration, 44 points 
occurred during the Truman adminis- 
tration, and 7.9 points occurred during 
the Eisenhower administration. It may 
be concluded from these tables that the 
Republican Party has not totally suc- 
ceeded in stopping inflation, but the in- 
flation would be considerably worse if 
the Democratic Party were returned to 
control of both the Executive and the 
Congress. It is also to be noted that 
during the period from 1953 through 
1955 when we had the beneficial effect 
of the Republican Party in control of 
both the Executive and the Congress, we 
had a sustained period of stability in the 
price level. 

Despite the relentless efforts of the 
Democratic Party to build an “expend- 
ing economy” instead of an expanding 
economy, the Republican administration 
has succeeded in pursuing fiscal policies 
that have lent forces of stability to the 
price levels to mitigate at least in part 
the deficit fiscal policies approved by the 
Democratic controlled Congresses. 

Rising interest rates just like rising 
prices are symptoms of inflation. There 
can be no question that the Democratic 
created budgetary deficits have put up- 
ward pressures on price levels and in- 
terest rates, 

The record peacetime deficit of $125 
billion voted by the Congress for fiscal 
year 1959 has regenerated the fires 
inflation as well as raised the level of the 
publi¢ indebtedness to a new recor 
high, In approving this unpreceden 
peacetime budget the Democratic Party 
claimed it was overcoming a recessionary 
trend in our economy, but it is signiñ- 
cant to note that the upturn in the econ- 
omy occurred in April 1958—lonz before 
any of these spending programs t20 
effect. But even if such spending had 
been necessary for fiscal year 1959. # 
point that I do not concede, the argu- 
ment of a recession cure cannot be used 
with respect to the spending level in th 
1960 budget. And yet the Democratie 
Party in the Congress continued its 
spending ways. As was pointed ou 
earlier in my remarks, the Congress in- 
creased net expenditures in 1950 155 
almost $600 million over the 1960 bude” 
and added $11.5 billion more spending 
for Lhe years after fiscal 1960. 
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The Democratic Party has pursued 
this reckless use of the appropriation 
Process in an effort to curry yoter favor. 
By substituting dollar politics for party 
Principle the Democratic Party seeks to 
gain the favor of the American people 
even though it is at the expense of the 
Stability of our monetary structure: As 
My distinguished committee chairman 
and colleague [Mr. Mints] recently said 
With respect to the difficulty of control- 

g appropriations in the face of in- 
Creasing spending authorizations: 

Tt Js certainly true * * * that you cannot 
Moke authorizations for programs that will 
dont so much money and then expect 
through the process of appropriations to 
Materially reduce those authorizations, 


The President of the United States in 
sessing the need for a balanced budget 


By avolding a deficit, it will help prevent 

Urther Increasus in the cost of Uying and 

unfair tax that inflation imposes on 
Personal savings aud incomes, 


In the first session of the 86th Con- 
gress the Democratic Party voted to in- 
crease authorizations and to increase 
pending not only in fiscal yeer 1960 but 

future years ns well. I would also 
Point out to my Democratic colleagues 

t you cannot consistently vote to 
Override Presidential vetoes of profligate 
cri bills and then turn around and 
criticize the administration for loose fis- 
cal Policies, 
8851 example of confused Democratic 
in th and monetary inconsistency arose 
Six e first session of the 84th Congress 
denne the consideration of the Presi- 
Seo t's request for legislation to facilitate 

nómica) and efficient public debt 


Aanagement. In regard to this legisla- 


on the Democrat Majority in the Con- 
res tefused to approve the President's 
ro est which was universally supported 
thors ormed economists and fiscal au- 
debt as being in the interest of sound 

5 management. The result of this 
ing en Tefusal to act is inevitably 


te to be the creation of further infla- 
citing. Pressures to the detriment of 
ns living on fixed incomes, wage 


— farmers, consumers, small busi- 
Am indeed, every segment of our 
Ta can economy. 
irtesponseert to shift the blame for this 
Demag tble Democratic failure to act, 
to patic spokesmen have endeavored 
intone the administration for rising 
they ad costs. One of the arguments 
the f vanced is that interest rates in 
did n ediate post World War II period 
ot once appreciably. They pre- 
es demonstrating this fact. 
ue 8 from their argument the fact 
eral Resu much of this time the Fed- 
Gove Serve was pegging the price of 
tione nent bonds with disastrous infla- 
their taconseauences, They omit from 
Durnas oles precipitous decline in the 
period Smg Power of the dollar in the 
a n 1946 through 1952, and also 
muniri 8 of average annual yields on 
In table g Bonds for a simfa® period. 
od 1946-550." de that data for the 
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Tam 7.—Average annual purchasing power 
of the dollar, 1946-58, with 1946 as 100 
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i Based on the Consumer Price Index as 
complicd by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


AVERAGE ANNUAL YIELDS OF MOODY'S AAA 
MUNICIPAL BONDS, 1946-68 
Percent 


Office of the Secretary of the “reasury, 
September 25, 1959, Debt Analysis Staff. 

Source: Moody's Municipal and Govern- 
ment Manual. 


Mr. Speaker, there is no doubt that 
the Congress could, for a time, artificially 
keep the interest rates payable on the 
public debt at a prescribed level by re- 
quiring the Federal Reserve to support 
Government bond prices, but fortunately 
for the economic survival of our Nation, 
the Congress has not seen fit to enact 
legislation requiring the Federal Reserve 
to take such a disastrous inflationary 
course. 

President Eisenhower cited the failure 
of the Congress to enact legislation that 
he had requested dealing with the public 
debt as being the “foremost disappoint- 
ment” in the legislative record of this 
past session of Congress, He went on 
to say: 

This refusal, by forcing the Treasury to 
rely exclusively on inflationary short-term 
borrowing, may reduce the contribution to 
price stability that a balanced budget helps 
to provide and could make most difficult the 
maintenance of confidence both at home and 
abroad in our determination to manage our 
fiscal affairs soundly, 

The Cabinet Committee on Price Sta- 
bility for Economic Growth had this to 
say with respect to the actions by recent 
Congresses on budgetary authorizations 

d nding: 

n feo has noted an alarming 
tendency in the Congress to work toward 
only an illusory balance in the budget, by 
substituting for current appropriation com- 
mitments for later years which will make it 
exceedingly dificult to avoid future deficits. 


Thus, we have the Democratic con- 
trolled Congress acting in opposition to 
debt reduction, committing our Nation to 
continued levels of high spending, and 
refusing to give authority to the Exccu- 
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tive to engage in proper debt manage- 
ment practices, 

Mr, Speaker, tax reduction, expendi- 
ture reduction, and debt reduction are 
things which we have discussed a great 
deal and done very little about, The 
only positive actions that have been act- 
complished in the direction of these 
meritorious objectives in recent decades 
have been taken when we have had a 
Republican majority in the Congress of 
the United States. 

In the conduct of our Nation's fiscal 
and monetary affairs as in other things, 
the past. is prolog, The American 
people if they want more inflation, more 
taxes, and more public debt should sup- 
port the Democratic Party. If om the 
other hand the American people believe 
in pay-as-you-f0 government, in a 
sound dollar, and in less onerous tax 
burdens, the Republican Party must be 
restored to majority control of the Con- 
gress of the United States. 

My statements today have not been 
political arguments but are instead a rec- 
itation of fiscal facts. In the contest 
between free enterprise and commu- 
nism, the economic strength of our Na- 
tion is as essential as our military 
strength. I submit, Mr. Speaker, that 
the means to both economic and mili- 
tary strength lies in placing our Nation’s 
future in the hands of the Republican 
Party. The Democratic web of inflation 
must be broken so that national growth 
ean flourish under the Republican Party 
free of inflation’s lure, 


Princeton and Westminster, Mass., Cele- 
brate Their 200th Anniversaries 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. PHILIP J. PHILSIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVIS 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, October 
of this year marks the 200th anniversary 
of the incorporation of two outstanding 
communities in my district: the towns of 
Princeton and Westminster, Mass., with 
histories that actually go farther back in 
time than the 200 years of progress 
which were celebrated this summer with 
impressive exercises. 

Both Princeton and Westminster are 
located-in an area of Massachusetts 
which was settled by pioneer colonists 
in the very earliest days of American 
history. Courageous bands of early set- 
tlers, many descendants of which still re- 
side there, carved out of the wilderness 
a civilization, a tradition, a way of life, 
and a histery which live to this day in 
the heritage which is so fortunately ours. 

The early settlers of Princeton and 
Westminster helped to establish for all 
America the basic institutions of demo- 
cratic government and helped to forge 
a record of magnificent achievement that 
lives to this day. It is fitting, Mr. Speak-_ 
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er, that we of the present should make 
note of the struggles and bitter sacrifices 
of this pioneer people so that we and our 
posterity may benefit from the remark- 
able legacy of accomplishment they have 
left us. 

Mr. Speaker, in recognition of the an- 
niversary celebrations of Princeton and 
Westminster, I introduced House Resolu- 
tion 395 on September 12, the full text of 
which follows: 

Hovse RESOLUTION 395 

Whereas the year 1959 marks the two hun- 
drodth anniversary of the incorporation of 
the towns of Princeton and Westminster, 
Massachusetts; and 

Whereas from the time of settlement the 
people of Princeton and Westminster have 
figured conspicuously in the founding and 
growth of this Nation; and 

Wherens the observances of the bicenten- 
nial anniversaries of Princeton and Westmin- 
ster were celebrated with Impressive commu- 
nity ceremonies which attracted many visi- 
tors this summer to central Massachusetts;: 
and 

Whereas the anntversary celebration in 
Princeton will come to an end with the town 
bicentennial address and community dinner 
on October 20, 1959: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the House of Representa- 
tives extends its greetings and felicitations 
to the people of Princeton and Westminster, 
Massachusetts, on the occasion of the two 
hundredth anniversary of these communities 
and the House of Representatives further 
expresses its appreciation for the splendid 
services rendered to the Nation by the citi- 
zens of Princeton and Westminster during 
the past two hundred years. 


This resolution pays humble, but pro- 
foundly felt tribute to the communities 
of Princeton and Westminster on their 
200th anniversaries and I know that my 
colleagues in the House join me in ex- 
tending congratulations and best wishes 
to the people of Princeton and West- 
minster on this great event, so fittingly 
observed by both towns in separate 
summer-long celebrations which come to 
an end in October. 

It is not possible for me to recite in 
this brief address the histories of Prince- 
ton and Westminster, but I would like to 
bring to the attention of my colleagues 
in the House some of the highlights and 
fcccmplishments of these two progres- 
sive communities which are part of the 
Third Congressional District, which I 
have the great honor to represent in the 
Congress. 

The founding of Westminster was one 
of the indirect results of King Philip's 
War of 1675. Veterans of this war in 
1685 petitioned the General Court of 
Massachusetts for a grant of land which 
had been promised them. The petition 
Was approved and a tract 8 miles square 
in the Nipmug country was granted the 
petitioners. Unfortunately, the tract 
was not located nor surveyed and the 
land lay dormant until June 1727, when 
the descendents of the Narragansett sol- 
diers petitioned anew for land. The 
grant was approved and in 1728 there 
was reported to the General Court “a 
plan of a town to the contents of 6 miles 
Square exclusive of the ponds near Rut- 

and Lunenburg.” This tract be- 
Came the town of Westminster, 

Actual settlement of Westminster did 
not begin until 1737 when Fairbanks 
Moor of Lancaster erected a frame home 
for his wife and family of five children, 
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He was joined in the same year by Jos- 
eph Holden and his family of Watertown 
and before winter came both families 
were settled in their new homes. 

Westminster grew slowly because the 
times were troubled. War between 
France and England brought the threat 
of Indian warfare from the powerful 
tribes which joined the French. The 
threats of war, actual fighting and only 
few ominous periods of peace did little 
to encourage the growth of frontier 
settlements. Despite these hazards, 
Westminster saw its population increase 
from about 139 in 1750 to 350 in 1760. 
This comparatively rapid growth for a 
frontier town resulted in independent 
corporate existence for Westminster in 
1759. John Holden and 31 other resi- 
dents petitioned the general court and 
on October 20 of that year the district 
of Westminster come into being. In 
1770, Westminster obtained full town 
powers from the general court. 

The early history of Princeton is simi- 
lar to that of Westminster. Originally a 
part of Rutland, the town was made a 
district by the general court in 1759, to 
which the name of Prince Town was 
given. The first settler in that area of 
Rutland which was to become later 
Princeton was Joshua Wilder who built 
there in 1734. 

Benjamin Houghton and others peti- 
tioned the general court on June 8; 1758, 
to form a new district, but this petition 
was denied. The following year another 
petition was presented and, finally, on 
October 12, 1759, the House passed an 
act incorporating the area “into a sepa- 
rate district by the name of Prince 

Like Westminster, the early settlers of 
Princeton fought in the French and 
Indian War. In the Revolutionary War, 
the Princeton company of minutemen 
marched toward Lexington and Concord 
on April 19, 1775, and the town con- 
tinued to furnish men, arms and money 
until victory was won. A direct descend- 
ant of Jonas Beaman, one of these min- 
utemen, is the general chairman of 
Princeton's bicentennial celebration, He 
is P. Alden Beaman, to whom great 
credit is due for the sucess of the Prince- 
ton observance. Another outstanding 
leader descended from this illustrious 
family, is John Beaman, a friend and 
contemporary of mine at Harvard. 

In early stagecoach days, Princeton 
gained fame as a summer resort. Cater- 
ing to the summer visitor became one of 
the important activities of the town. 
Oddly enough, the advent of the auto- 
mobile which brought famed summer re- 
sorts closer to the people began to see 
the decline of Princeton's many attrac- 
tive hotels and summer boardinghouses. 

John Greenleaf Whittier, on a visit to 
Princeton's famed Mount Wachusett in 
the 1£60s, was inspired by the peace and 
sak of this rural setting to pen these 
words: 


So twilight deepened ‘round us, Still and 
black 


The grent woods climbed thë mountain at 
our back; 
And pee as skirts, where yet the lingering 
On the shorn greenness of the clearing lay, 
The wore old farmhouse lize a bird's eat 
ung. 
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The quict charm of Mount Wachusett. 
which so impressed Whittier in its pas- 
toral setting, still lives with us today, 
Mr. Speaker, so much so that my friend, 
O. J. Whittemore, Jr., of Boylston Ave- 
nue, Princeton, was prompted to write 
me earlier this year, requesting the is- 
suance of a special commemorative 
stamp, depicting Mount Wachusett, in 
honor of Princeton’s 200th anniversary. 


This proposal’ received my whole- 
hearted support, and on February 13 of 
this year I introduced H.R. 4734, calling 
for the issuance of such a stamp. In 
addition, I sought the help of the Post- 
master General in the authorization of 
the stamp. Under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include the text 
of H.R. 4734 and the reply I received 
from the Post Office Department on the 
Princeton stamp: 

HR. 4734 
A bill to provide for the issuance for a special 
postage stamp to commemorate the two 
hundredth anniversary of the founding of 

Princeton, Massachusetts 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Postmaster General is authorized and di- 
rected to issue a special postage stamp to 
commemorate the two hundredth annivers- 
ary of the founding of Princeton, Massa- 
chusetts. Such special postage stamp shall 
have as design a view of famed Mount 
Wachusett, a central Massachusetts land- 
mark, and shall be issued in such denomina- 
tion and for such perlod beginning October 
20, 1959, as the Postmaster General may 
determine, and shall be placed on sale in 
Princeton, Massachusetts, one day before it 
is made available to the public elsewhere. 

f FenrUary 24, 1959. 
Hon. Pw J. Puntw, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear CoNcRESSMAN PHILDIN: The Post- 
master Gencral has asked me to thank you 
for your letter of February 9 and the en- 
closed one from Mr. O. J. Whittemore, Jr- 
Princeton, Maas., requesting that a special 
stamp be issued this year to commemorate 
the 200th anniversary of the founding of 
Princeton, Muss. 

The importance of this anniversary to the 
residents of Princeton is readily appreciated 
but it is now too late to consider a com- 
memorative stamp for this event. As you 
will note from the enclosed booklet, requests 
for commemorative stamps should be sub- 
mitted preferably 18 months in advance of 
the proposed date of issuance. Too, the 
members of the Citizens’ Stamp Advisory 
Committee feel that celebrations honor- 
Ing anniversaries of cities and towns do 
not have widespread national appeal and 
significance and, therefore, do not mect the 
established criteria for commemorative 
issucs. - 

We do, however, appreciate your interest 
in our philatclic program and regret that 
our reply cannot be more favorable. 

With kindest personal regards. 

Cordially yours, 
L. Row WALTER, 
Special Assistant to the Postmaster 
General, 


Mr. Speaker, Mount Wachusett may 
again become the famed resort area 
not too long ago. At present, there 
considerable enthusiasm to make of this 
arca a ski resort with lifts, trails, an 
open slopes. : 

A major ski development on Mount 
Wachusett would attract thousands 
ski enthusiasts to the central Massachu- 
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:Sctts aren. From its summit, 2,096 feet 
above sea level, the north slope of Mount 
Wachusett has a vertical drop of nearly 
800 feet, in contrast to the vertical drop 
of about 600 feet at famed Hogback in 
Vermont. The Mount Wachusett drop 
Could provide fine ski trails, ranging from 
& half mile to a mile and a half. 

On weekends, the Hogback ski area 
attracts anywhere from 2.000 to 3,000 
Ski enthusiasts. If the facilities at Hog- 
bask can be matched, and perhaps made 
betier, at Mount Wachusett, this famed 
natural asset of central Massachusetts 
may enter an entirely new era of recrea- 
tional activity, thus attracting many new 
Visitors to the area. 

First time visitors to Princeton were 
many this past summer as a result of the 
community's bicentennial observance. 

e program of events began last May 
With an Old Folks Concert sponsored by 
the Adult and Senior Youth Choir of the 

Tinceton Congregational Church under 
the Girection of Mrs. Robert Erickson. 
Other bicentennial activities included 
the following: 

June 7, a rope pull between the bearded 
men of Princeton and the bearded men 
of Westminster. The growing of beards 

men in both towns began early this 
year so that by the time summer came 
re was a distinct frontier atmosphere 

Many of the bicentennial events. 

July 3, focd sale sponsored by the 

ceton Historical Society on the 
— 25 green with Mrs. Norman M. Howe 


rman. 
July 9, Ye Old Prince Town Feir, 
qnonsored by the Friendship Club, in the 
estry of the First Congregational Chris- 
Apes Church with Mrs. H. Chester Morse 


July 18, 200th anniversary grand pa- 
with’ Flremen's Muster and Field Day 
* Paul S. Lantz and H. Merritt Wood- 
3 As cochairmen. 
sie 6, visitation to old homes spon- 


by the Princeton Historical Society. 


Ing be Garden Club with Miss Marjorie 
A as chairman. è 
Sporn uk, 16, Mountain Holiday Fair 
mia ed by the Prince of Peace Mission 
Joseph O'Connor and Allen C. Ixa- 
en as cochairmen: 
Even mber 5, bicentennial dence with 
They P. Webster as chairman. 
to a el bicentennial obheervance will come 
sary ag on October 20 with an anniver- 
man 1 and dinner. P. Alden Bea- 
of th the chairmen for this final event 
The Princeton celebration. 
matod July 18 event attracted an esti- 
Highli 10.000 visitors to Princeton. 
is ae included the morning parade, 
beard 10 derby, firemen’s muster and the 
ron af Judglus contest. Willie H. Ma- 
s Worcester Road was winner of 
ebout 49 7 Competition from a field of 
bite. e members of the Hirsute Hill- 
5 Eociety of Princetcn. Runners 
Btation poe H. Speckman, of Brooks 
ain Sire and Clarence J. Cusson, of 
led po rand parade in the morning was 
he 870 Paul Lantz, general chairman of 
rer A 8 program, accompanied by Cub 
Nrs. pettey Kemp, 10, son of Mr. and 
‘chard S. Kemp, of Worcester 


the b 
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Road, and Brownie Marcia Wambach, 8, 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Clyde Wam- 
bach, of Esty Road. 

Among the bands in the line of march 
were the 500th Air Force Band, the Roy- 
alaires from the Greendale American 
Legion Post, of Worcester, the Italian- 
American Drum and Bugle Corps, of 
Worcester, the Leicester Drum and Bugle 
Corps, and the Grafton Community 
Band. 
= Many outstanding community floats 
appeared in the parade. The winners of 
prizes were: 

East Princeton Village Improvement 
Society with a re-creation of the Re- 
demption Rock scene of early Princeton 
history, showing Mary Rowlandson be- 
ing redeemed from her Indian captors, 
which event has become a classic of 
colonial literature; Princeton Boy Scout 
Troop 1 with a camp scene; Wiggins 
and Wolcott, local builders, with a log 
cabin scene. 

The Princeton PTA won a special hon- 
orable mention with its float bearing 
Miss Roslyn Mason, daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. Rockwood P. Mason of Mountain 
Road, the Princeton Bicentennial Queen, 
and her court. ‘The court comprised the 
Misses Fae Niemi, Susan Woodward, 
Barbara Stein and Diane Robertson. 

In the firemen’s muster sponsored by 
the Wachusett District Firemen's Muster 
Association, Sterling retained its title by 
tieing its own record of 48 seconds in 
the “bed race” and setting a new record 
of 16.6 seconds in the pump run. 

The day's program ended with a com- 
munity bean supper and square dance on 
the common. 

Highlight of the Westminster anniver- 
sary celebration was a huge parade on 
August 8 with 100 marching units. 
About 20,000 visitors helped to make this 
day one of the best ever in the history 
of the town. 

The bicentennial parade was reported 
to be one of the largest parades ever 
conducted in the area. The day's events 
ended with a huge display of fireworks 
in the evening. Earlier in the evening a 
band concert was given by the 8th Air 
Fore2 band from Westover Air Force 
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4010 Cardner State Hospital with its 
float, The Battle Against Mental Nl- 
ness,” won first honors in the morning 
parade. Other prizewinners were the 
bearded “Hillbillies of Princeton” with 
their float depicting a log cabin; St. Ed- 
ward the Confessor Church with a float 
depicting a family in church with thein- 
scription, “The family that prays to- 
gether stays together.” Honor awards 
were also made to the Westminster PTA 
for its float depicting on old fashioned 
schoolhouse, and the Baptist Church 
with a float built around the cross. 

Awards to business organizations went 
to the following: 

Old Mill, first prize; C. L. Smith, bex- 
maker, prize, and Grahn, the 
florist, third prize. Johnson & Sons poul- 
try farm received an honorable men- 
tion. 

First prize in the single entry division 
was awarded to Charles L. Smith, 82, 
owner of the C. L. Smith box factory, 
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who entered two horse-drawn shays, 
both featured in the 1209 parade when 
Westminster celebrated its 150th anni- 
versary. 

Heading the parade of more then 109 
floats, marching units and single entries 
was a division of mounted State polica, 
Wesley Battles was the grand marshal, 
Byron Smith, Federal flag bearer, and 
Mrs, Janet Battles Terrett, State flag 
begrer. Color guards were Bud Smith 
and Andrew Michaud, followed by the 
Westminster band and the oficial cars. 

In the first car, an antique Rolls 
Royce driven by its owner, Leo Moutter, 
the passengers were George Dawley, 
Fred Chalmers, and Stanley Whitney, 
distinguished elder citizens cf the town, 
and Preston Esker, chairman of the 

card of selectmen. The second car, a 
1959 Rolis Royce driven by Lionel 
Trinque, had Mrs. Naomi Carrenter 
and Selectmen Lennard Salo and Daniel 
O'Hearn as passengers. 

Among the bands were the famous 
Shriners Oriental Band of Ecston, the 
Simplex Band of Cardner, St. Josaph 
Cadets of Fitchburg, and the Shirley 
Drum Corps. 

Chairman of the Westminster bicen- 
tennial observance, which comes to en 
end in October, is Frank Onischuk. 

Mr. Speaker, Princeton and West- 
minster can be proud indeed of their 
enniversary observances which were con- 
ducted with simplicity and dignity. 
Their pregrams provided entertainment 
for thousands of visitors while giving to 
the townspeople the opportunity to re- 
live some of the great events of years 
gone by. Truly, these programs were 
impressive and interesting and the com- 
munity leaders deserve the warm thanks 
of all for a difficult job exceptionally 
well done. g 

God willing, may Frinceton and West- 
minster continue to grow and develop 
their pcerless American heritage in help- 
ing to build a greater, stronger, more 
prosperous, happy and peaceful Nation. 
And may the noble example of the noble 
sons and daughters of those historic 
Massachusetts towns long continue to in- 
spire the American people and preserve 
our blessed heritage. 


Salute to Dr. Adenaucr 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
ECil. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NIW TORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, Nikita 
Khrushchev arrives in the United 
States on September 15, on the day 
Jeaders of the free world will be con- 
gratulating Dr. Konrad Adenauer on 
his 10th anniversary as chancellor of 
free Germany. For many Americans, 
this coincidence will revive memories 
of the decade that began with the Ber- 
lin airlift and brcught the free would 
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to the Berlin ultimatum earlier in the 
year. It will also focus American at- 
tention on the sharply divergent post- 
war roads traveled by the former part- 
ners in the Molotoy-Ribbentrop pact, 

Many memories of evil doings by both 
the Soviets until Stalin and by the Nazis 
under Hitler come to mind, but in this 
20th century atomic era, we must face 
forward to ways of peace and under- 
standing and not look backward upon 
the horrors of misunderstanding and 
war. 

In Germany, an indomitable old man 
who survived the Hitler terror to reach 
an age that richly entitled him to hon- 
orable retirement instead took up the 
heavy burdens of government leader- 
ship and led his people in one of his- 
tory's remarkable episodes of moral, po- 
litical, and economic regeneration. 

In his 10 years at the helm of free 
Germany, Konrad Adenauer opened a 
new chapter in European history by pro- 
mulgating the doctrine that Franco- 
German amity and cooperation were 
indispensable cornerstones in developing 
a structure of European unity and secu- 
rity. His refusal to yield before the most 
menacing threats of the Soviets when he 
cast his nation’s lot with NATO, his 
steadfast friendship and collaboration 
with the late John Foster Dulles, and 
his insistence on free elections as the 
only honorable formula for a just all- 
German solution made him the No. 1 
target of Kremlin invective and propa- 
ganda that sought to depict him as bent 
on revenge for Germany's defeat in 
World War II. 

The contrasting postwar histories of 
communism under Stalin and Khru- 
shchev and the Federal Republic of 
Germany under Konrad Adenauer were 
vividly recalled to millions of Americans 
when the coincidence of Dr. Adenauer's 
10th anniversary and Khrushehev's ar- 
rival in the United States was singled out 
for comment by leading Members of 
Congress, some of whom made no secret 
of their distaste for the Khrushchev visit, 

Still fresh in American recollection as 
the Khrushchev arrival draws near is 
the observation of Konrad Adenauer ina 
letter of August 30, responding to an- 
other of the ballistic missives Khru- 
shchey regularly hurls at the German 
Chancellor. Wrote Dr. Adenauer: 

The truly decisive question, which will 
determine the whole future of all of us, is 
that of all-out armament with conventional 
and nuclear weapons. It is devouring im- 
measurable sums, which would otherwise 
benefit the social and cultural advancement 
of mankind. Moreover, it is creating an at- 
mosphere of tension such as precedes the 
Outbreak of a devastating storm in nature. 


It was against the background of this 
invitation to Khrushchev to accompany 
his professions of peaceful intentions 
with observable deeds, an invitation that 
had been repeatedly extended through 
the years by Dr. Adenauer, the late 
John Foster Dulles, and the leadership 
of the entire free world, that the United 
States took time out from its prepara- 
tions for the reception of Nikita Khru- 
shchev to pay ‘tribute to the gallant old 
man of Bonn. 
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From President Eisenhower came a 
tribute to Dr. Adenauer for helping his 
country rise “out of the chaos of war 
to a position of influence and respon- 
sibility.” The full text of the Presi- 
dent's message read: 

His Excellency Dr, KONRAD ADENAUER, 
Chancellor of the Federal Republic of Ger- 
many, Bonn: 

On the 10th anniversary of the assump- 
tion of your duties as Chancellor of the 
Federal Republic of Germany, I send mast 
cordial personal greetings. On behalf of the 
American people I congratulate you for your 
historic contribution not only to the affairs 
of your own country but to those of the 
European community as a whole. Through 
your dedication and inspiring leadership, 
the Federal Republic has risen out of the 
chaos of war to a position of influence and 
responsibility in the community of free na- 
tions. Moreover, there has been developed 
in Germany a government guided by the 
principles of democracy and motivated by a 
sincere desire to play a positive role in the 
great movement toward European coopera- 
tion and integration, Your effective work 
in developing understanding between our 
two peoples has also been a contribution of 
major significance. It was a most valued 
and enjoyable opportunity to confer with 
you in Bonn recently, and I wish you 
more productive years in the interests of 
your own country and those of the free 
world. 

With assurances of my continued esteem 
and friendship. 

Dwicnr D. EISENHOWER. 


Vice President Nixon hailed “this 
dedicated statesman and leader who has 
had such a vital part in guiding the 
physical and spiritual reconstruction of 
Germany and in restoring her to a posi- 
11 85 of honor in the community of na- 
tions.” 

Tributes to Dr. Adenauer were sound- 
ed by the leaders of both parties of both 
Houses of Congress, in some cases with 
pointed references to the Khrushchey 
tour of the United States. Senator 
Stytes Brees, Republican, New Hamp- 
shire, took the floor of the Senate on 
September 11 to call attention to the 
coincidence of Chancellor Adenaucr’s 
anniversary and Khrushchev’'s arrival 
date in the United States. Senator 
Brinces placed special emphasis on “the 
great courage and wisdom of Chancellor 
Adenauer in his fight against what ini- 
tially appeared to be the overwhelming 
odds in favor of communism in Ger- 
many.” He told the Senate that Dr. 
Adenauer’s achievement was all the 
more praiseworthy “because his govern- 
ment was born out of a nation that had 
lived for years under the totalitarian 
philosophy of Hitler and today it stands 
as one of the foremost nations living 
under the free principles of democracy.” 

On September 11, in the House of 
Representatives, I, who had ever been 
a relentless foe of the old Nazi regime 
in Germany, rose to hail the achieve- 
ments of Chancellor Adenauer, Foreign 
Minister Brentano, Economics Minister 
Erhard, and their colleagues “in re- 
establishing West Germany as a liberal 
nation in the liberal world, dedicated to 
the principles of individual freedom and 
democracy.” 

I called for U.S. insistence that Hast 
and West Germany be made one Ger- 
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many.” I reaffirmed the determination 
of the American people “to assure the 
world that we will never let Berlin down; 
that Berlin, now an island in a Com- 
munist sea, must be integrated into a 
unified Germany.” 

Secretary Herter has praised the Ger- 
man Chancellor for “a decade of fruitful 
endeavor for Germany and the free 
world,” He added: 

In the face of great odds you have. guided 
the material and spiritual restoration of 
your nation on the path to peace and free- 
dom, 

In a concluding sentence, Secretary 
Herter declared: 

I shall continue to rely on your close and 
friendly cooperation as we seek to realize our 
common objectives. 


Typical of the American press reac- 
tions to the Adenauer anniversary has 
been editorial comment such as that 
contained in the Chicago Daily News. 
Noting that September 15 marks Dr. 
Adenauer’s 10th year as Chancellor of 
the German Federal Republic, the Daily 
News said: 

At 83, he is among the world’s great states- 
men, and the flourishing condition of his 
country is a tribute to the quality of his 
leadership. The Chancellor's devotion to 
freedom cost him dearly in the days of the 
Hitler dictatorship, which he spent in hiding 
when not in jail, In the world of today it 
is heartening to find this dedication to lib- 
erty triumphant in the end. 


Credit for one of “the great achieve- 
ments of this decade” was given to Dr. 
Adenauer by Representative BOYLE, 
Democratic, of Illinois, in an address to 
the House of Representatives on Septem- 
ber 13. The Illinois Congressman took 
note of “the miracle of German eco- 
nomic recovery.” But he saw even more 
significance in “the acceptance and de- 
velopment of political as well as eco- 
nomic freedom.“ He voiced particular 
praise of Dr. Adenauer and his colleagues 
for the Government support given to the 
establishment of good intergroup rela- 
tions in the Federal Republic. He ob- 
served: 

Churches are flourishing In Western Ger- 
many. They have been particularly active 
in promoting German-Jewish relations to 
atone for the horrible crimes of the Hitler 
regime. 

The Government— 


He said— 8 
has led the way in exemplary execution of 
the restitution and indemnification pay- 
ments to victims of Nazi barbarism, and 
most German parties haye supported the 
laws calling for the payment of large sums to 
the State of Israel. 


Finally, Congressman Bovix pointed 
out: 

This year again German Brotherhood Week 
was under the patronage of President Heuss. 


Congressman Boy's comments were 
warmly seconded by Representative 
Reuss, Democrat, of Wisconsin, who as- 
serted; 

Thanks to the leadership of men lke 
Adenauer and Heuss, and the responsible 
stature of the other party leaders, the Fed- 
eral Republic ia firmly a partner of the West- 
ern alliance, The chances of the continued 
Growth of democracy in Germany are 
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best they have ever been in that country’s 
history., 


These and similar statements in the 
Congress proved to be the preface to an 
outpouring of tributes to Dr. Adenauer 
that came from the most notable civic, 
political, and religious leaders of the 
United States. 

The Archbishop of New York, Cardi- 
Nal Spellman, has marked Dr. Adenauer’s 
anniversary with a message hailing the 
German Chancellor for “the preservation 
of peace in his country and throughout 
the world.” 

Gen. Lucius Clay and Gen. John J. 
McCloy, each of whom represented the 
United States in the crucial German af- 
termath of World War II, and hence 
have had a close look at the achieve- 
ments of Adenauer's leadership in Ger- 
Many, were among the first to mark the 
Chancellors’ 10th anniversary. 

General Clay declared: 

Chancellor Adenauers leadership in the 
Tebullding of democracy in West Germany, 
in bringing West Germany into the free 
orld, and in trying to create a new French- 

an relationship based on understand- 
ing and trust have contributed much to the 
Srowing strength of the free world and to 
his stature as a statesman. 


General McCloy asserted that Dr. 
Adenauer “has emerged as one of the 
World's leading statesmen in a particu- 

ly trying period filled with domestic 
and international problems of the great- 
est magnitude.” He praised the Chan- 
Cellor's “warm spirit of Western Euro- 
Pean unity based upon a new and broad 
understanding with France.” His con- 
tributions to his own country and the free 
World, General McCloy said, mark him 
us an international figure as well as the 
leader of his country.” 

Adlai E, Stevenson saw in Dr. Adenauer 
& man who will leave a lasting impres- 
Sion on this generation.” He praised the 

rman Chancellor for the peaceful, 
h Perous, free, and friendly Germany 

© has helped create. 
kitsenater Husert Humruney, one of Ni- 
ta chev's more recent debating 
adversaries, praised Dr. Adenauer for a 
liber of leadership under which Ger- 
aps democracy and freedom have flour- 
ed." Senator Humrurey went on to 
Say pointedly: 
ton melder Adenguer's unyielding opposi- 
dese to Soviet pressure and Soviet threats 
— to have the gratitude of the free 


wre Toster of distinguished Americans 
O Came forth voicing recognition of 
ancellor Adenauer's achievements in 
decade of office included: 
vicator Wey, Republican, Wisconsin, 
stan Praised the German leader's out- 
ding service. 
bube sentative Crartes HAtLECK, Re- 
of R can, Indiana, minority leader, House 
epresentatives, who paid his respects 
Adenauer for a decade of distin- 
757 leadership. 
Sen. Julius Klein, retired, who 
3 : x 
etal Dr. Adenauer “a leading spokes- 
couraganinst Soviet aggression and a 
Rev, us advocate of democracy.” 
“epresentative THOMAS E. MORGAN, 
Ocrat, Pennsylvania, chairman of 
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the House Committee on Foreicn Affairs, 
praised Dr. Adenauer “as one of the great 
and outstanding statesmen of our time.“ 

Governor Stratton, of MDlinots; took 
note of the reconstruction, progress, 
and production of Germany under the 
leadership of Chancellor Konrad Ade- 
nauer“ and said this was a dramatic 
demonsyration of the ability of a free 
people, working under a free government, 
to improve their standards.” He added 
that Chancellor Adenauer’s leadership 
was “an inspiration to freedom-loving 
people throughout the world.” 

Senator Tuomas J. Dopp, Democrat, 
Connecticut, one of the major figures in 
the postwar trials at Nuremberg declared 
that under Chancellor Adenauer's direc- 
tion “democracy has been firmly reestab- 
lished in Germany.” He added that Dr. 
Adenauer personally “has been a bastion 
of strength in the West by his unwaver- 
ing steadfastness, courage, and dedica- 
tion to the cause of freedom, during the 
difficult times of the past decade.” 

Senator PauL H. DovcLas, Democrat, 
Illinois, asserted that Chancellor Ade- 
nauer's service took in “an outstanding 
contribution not only to his own country 
but also the essential unity and coopera- 
tion of the free nations.” 

Finally, Dr. Adenauer has found great 
favor with our American people, who all 
wish him good health and happiness, 
And I would like to quote an expression: 
“While the candle still burns I can do 
some mending.” 

Dr. Adenauer’s candle of life still burns 
and he can still do much good work, not 
only for Germany, but for the peace of 
the world, 


An Address to the Polish Army Veterans 
Association of North America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
* HON. JOHN BRADEMIAS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr, BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, I 
should like to include in the ConcREs- 
SIONAL Reconrn the text of an address 
which I was privileged to deliver on 
September 6, 1959, in South Bend, Ind., 
to the Polish Army Veterans Association 
of North America. 

The address follows: a 

m honored indeed to have been in 
‘iar erases the delegates attending the 29th 
annual convention of the First District of 
the Polish Army Veterans Association of 
North America. 

The citizens of South Bend, Ind., are proud 
that we are able to act as hosts to members 
of your great organization from eight 
Statze—Indiana, Ilinols, Wisconsin, Towa, 
Nebraska, Kansas, Minnesota, and California. 

It is particularly appropriate that we 
should be meeting in the month of Septem- 
ber 1959, because it was Just 20 sears ago that 
the brave people of Poland suffered the 
cruel Invasion of Hitler's armies. The in- 
yasion marked the beginning of the most 
terrible war that mankind has ever known, 
a war in which over 6 million Poles sacrificed 


their lives, . 
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Only a few days ago, speaking from the 
Chamber of the Parliament of Poland in 
Warsaw, my good friend end -distinzulshed 
colleague in the House of Ropresentatives, 
the Honorable Txiapprus Mactraowicz, epoke 
of the terrible days of September 1939. Còn- 
gressman Macueowicz, who was born in 
Poland and was an officer in the Polish Army 
during World War I, addressed the opening 
Session of the Interparliamentary Union 
meeting in Warsaw. He spoke in Polish with 
great feeling and emotion about the bravery 
and sacrifices of Poles in World War II. His 
Speech was received, according to those who 
heard him, with a tremendous ovation, 

The same splrit of dedication to country 
and love of human freedom which motivated 
Congressman Macurowicz caused some 
20.000 Americans during World War I to or- 
ganize an army at Niagara-on-the-Falls, 
Ontario, Canada, to join the army of Polish 
Gen. Jozef Haller in France and to fight on 
the Allied side with great courage and 
sacrifice. 

Most of you are veterans of that remark- 
able experience, and some of you are Ameri- 
cans of Polish extraction who fought in 
World War II. 

As we think about that first bond forged 
between the nations of Poland and the 
United States In World War I, we must re- 
call how the Polish people, tragically divided 
among the sovereignties of Prussia, Russia, 
and Austria-Hungary, were forced to fight 
brother against brother. 

The triumphant campaigns of General 
Haller's army, however, helped to shape into 
reality the free and united Poland en- 
visioned by President Woodrow Wilson in 
the 13th of his famous 14 points. 

As President Wlison’s Secretary of War, 
Newton D. Baker, sald, “The American con- 
tingent of the Polish Army is made up of 
men moved by the inspiration of the prin- 
ciples involved on the Allied side of the con- 
flict, and their presence on the Western 
Front represents their adherence to America 
as the country of their adoption and to 
Poland, free and self-governing, as the coun- 
try of their extraction.” 

It was a cause of inspiration to those who 
loved freedom throughout the world when, 
in March of 1920, the Polish Army, one- 
fourth of its men haying recently crossed the 
Atlantic from America, closed Its campaigns 
at Putsk on the Baltic by reclaiming the sea 
from which Poland had been cut off for over 
200 years. : 

Poland stood united and free. 

Poland had shown that, although im- 
porerished and weak. she was ready to fight 
to achieve her political independence. 

There are, indeed, few nations of the world 
who feel such a fervent love of country as 
the Poles. Oniy a Polish poet would describe 
his land, as did the great Adam Mickiewicz, 
as “the Christ among nations,” 

This deep patriotism, born in part of a 
profound religious feeling, is a spirit with 
which we are familiar in the United States. 
Ever since the days of Pulaski and Kosciusko, 
the contributions of persona of Polish origin 
have been feit in every area of American life. 
We see these contributions in the sciences, 
the arts, and in the work of many of my dis- 
tinguished colleagues In Congress of Polish 
descent, men such as Senator Musme, of 
Maine; Congressmen MacHnowicz,, LESINEKI, 
and DINGELL, of Michigan; KLUCZYNSKI, Fu- 
CINSKI, and DERWINSEI, of IIIInols: Zam ocier 
and O’Konskt, of Wisconsin, and Durst, of 
New York. 

Right here in South Bend, Ind., we are 
familiar with the fine work of Americans of 
Pollsh origin. At the turn of the century, 
one-fifth of the population of our city was 
Polish-American, and today many of the out- 
standing leaders in our community are of 
Polish background. 

The peonies of the United States and of 
Poland have therefore many links that bind 
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our destinies together. Both our peoples love 
freedom. Both love peace. It was General 
Haller himself who once sald, "I have never 
known a fighting man in all of Poland who 
was not at heart a man of peace.” 

We do not know now what will be the fu- 
ture for Poland. We hope that the future 
will bring both freedom and peace. What we 
do know is that the deep religious faith of 
the Polish people and their burning love of 
country will not die, 

I can think of no better way to conclude 
my remarks to you who are members of the 
Polish Army Veterans Association of North 
America than to read to you some moving 
lines written this month by a great American 
newspaper man, Ralph McGill. 

Mr. McGill's essay is entitled “The Cardi- 
nal's Sermon.” 

He writes: 

“A news story sets you to thinking. 

“It is from a town in Poland. 

“It is Czestachowa, It is an old city on 
the Warta River. It is on a rail junction. 
It is a busy town, manufacturing textiles, 
paper, steel, leather. 

“Here is a capsule history. In 1655 the 
Swedes attacked in an invasion of Poland 
and Russia. This time a group of Pauline 
Fathers held out in a monastery. They de- 
layed things long enough for the main Pol- 
ish Army to seize the Invaders. In 1705 the 
Swedes tried again. And fatled. The Rus- 
sians succeeded in 1772. The Prussians took 
it in 1793. In 1914 the Germans captured 
it. They did it again In 1939, 

“Tt is a city which has known centuries of 
misery, suffering, crueities, disappointments, 
grief and not much joy. 

“The other day it was In the news. Some 
100,000 Poles came there to celebrate the 
anniversary of that victory over the Swedes. 
It was, as it had to be, a patriotic and reli- 
gious ceremony, After all, it was a monas- 
tery that withstood the seige. Cardinal Wys- 
zinski was there. Thin and pale, he preached 
a sermon and assisted in a Mass. The hymn 
and the chants mingled with the industrial 
sound of the nearby steel plants. 

“Now, you must understand Poland 1s 
Communist. Mr. Gomulka, a tough, dedi- 
cated Communist, is head of it, But he ls 
a Pole. So is the cardinal, Poland is com- 
munistic, but it is not Russian. So, the 
cardinal said in his sermon: “Governments 
come and go, but the familles and the 
church remain.’ 

“No believer,” writes McGill, “be he Jew, 
Roman Catholic, Protestant, or Moslem, can 
fail to be thrilled by the pale, thin cardinal 
standing there in Poland proclaiming his 
faith and that of his people.” 

Long after governments have passed which 
deny the dignity and freedom of man, the 
faith of Cardinal Wyszinskl, the faith of the 
people of Poland, will endure. 


Russell Bryant, Editor, Italy News Herald, 
Italy, Tex., Writes of Soviet Achieve- 


ment 
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HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I wish to include an edito- 
rial written by my good friend, Mr. Rus- 
sell Bryant, editor and publisher of the 
Itaiy News Herald, Ilaly, Tex. 
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I have always enjoyed reading Mr. 
Bryant's editorials, as it has always been 
obvious that he has given serious and 
profound thought to his subject before 
placing it in print. 

The following editorial concerns the 
reported Soviet rocket hitting the moon 
and contains some level-headed think- 
ing on the part of Mr. Bryant. I wish 
to commend it to the Members of this 
body. The editorial follows: 

So THEY Hrr THE Moon 


Apparently timed to make an Impact on 
thinking In the United States and the world 
as their Premier began his tour of this coun- 
try, the Russians fired a rocket that hit the 
moon during the weekend. 

The night the rocket was on its way to 
the moon we were on a moonlight boat trip 
on Lake Austin. There was no perceptible 
sign of worry on the face of the man in the 
moon, Since the report of the successful 
landing of 800 pounds of earthly contrivance 
on the moon we have looked at it each night 
and can see no change In its appearance. 

Rather than be impressed by the accom- 
plishment, it appears to us that the negative 
result is more noteworthy. Rather than 
beling impressed by the might of Russia, as 
exemplified in this moon shot, we are re- 
minded of how puny they are in the uni- 
versal scheme of things. After years of re- 
search, trial and effort, and expenditure of 
inestimable rubles they hit the moon—and 
the result had less effect then a common 
housefly settling on the bald pate of Mr. 
Khrushchey or any of the rest of us devoid 
of cranial vegetation. 

If Mr. Khrushchev wants to really impress 
the world then why docs he not try to do 
something with his own vast wilderness 
rather than reach into outer space? Russia 
is far larger, far older, and far richer in 
natural resources than the United States, 
yet on more than one occasion we have had 
to help them overcome famine, and during 
World War II only contributions from our 
hastily devised arsenal enabled them to 
throw off the crushing weight of Hitler's 
powerful Invading forces, 

Even this meager invasion of the moon 
that gives the Russians such a feeling of 
aceomplishment cannot really be acknowl- 
edged as a Russian achievement. ‘The basic 
knowledge for their rockct development 
came from German scientists captured by the 
Russians after our troops were held up in 
thelr march across Germany to permit the 
Russians some semblance of participation in 
the capitulation of Germany. 

Since the end of World War IT our noses 
here in the United States have been kept 
pretty well to the grindstone as we have hnd 
to pay taxes to keep a ready Military Estab- 
lishment for ourselves and our allies beenuse 
of Russia's belligerent attitude. Heretofore 
we have stripped our forces and equipment 
to only a token force between conflicts, 
Despite this heavy burden, we have con- 
tinued to make almost unlimited advance- 
ment in domestic flelds of necessity and 
luxury, and few there are of us who have 
known want except as a result of our own 
indolence. 

If Mr. Ehrushchey really wants to make 
an impression on the United States and the 
world—if he really wants his trip to this 
country to be of advantage to his people 
he can do it very easily by forgetting his 
shot to the moon and minutely observe how 
a free people go about their business: by 
noticing that our grentest individuu concern 
is the betterment of ourselves, rather than 
being a clive of the state; how the humant- 
tarlantam in us lcads us to share with the 
less fortunate, at home and abroad: how the 
least to the greatest of us have no demand 
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on other peoples of the earth than that we 
live and let live as each desires, 

If he will observe these things and return 
to his own country determined to explore 
and develop his own frontiers, rather than 
those in space; lf he will free his own people 
and their neighboring countries now held in 
subjugation by Russia, and allow them their 
right to select their own form of government 
and their leaders; if he will make available 
to the Russian people the right to claim the 
fruits of their labors; if he will spend the 
money now going into armaments on tools, 
implements, food, houses, and clothing 
thus permitting us to do more of the same— 
then, if he will do all these things, he will 
have done more to relieves those world ten- 
sions he worries about than any one other 
thing. The peace he so loudly longs for will 
be a reality and he will be looked upon by 
all people, everywhere, as one of the world’s 
greatest leaders of all times. 

We will concede, Mr. Khrushchev, that you 

hit the moon, but we Insist that you can 
make a much more lasting and more bene- 
ficial impact on the greatest planet of all 
the earth—if you will but concentrate your 
thought and endeavor to making it a more 
pleasant, profitable, and peaceful place for 
all of us to live. 

That, Mr. Khrushchev, is a moon worth 
shooting at. 


Investment in Man: An Economist's 
View 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHILIP A. HART 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. HART. Mr. President, Prof. 
Theodore W. Shultz, writing in the So- 
cial Service Review of June 1959, has set 
forth a most provocative and stimulat- 
ing article on the “Investment in Man: 
An Economist's View.” I ask unanimous 
consent that selected excerpts from his 
article be printed in the Appendix of the 
Recorp setting forth the economic 
wealth which we as a Nation have in the 
trained and skilled manpower of our 
people. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
INVESTMENT IN MAN: An Economrst's VIEW 

(By Theodore W, Schultz) 

My plan la first to comment on the state 
of our knowledge about investments that 
people make in themselves and, then, 
consider briefly the reluctance that we have 
in thinking about human wealth, and to gls 
reasons why modern economists have shied 
away from it. I plun, then, to show now 
wholly new and important questions can p 
examined, once we acknowledge the role, 
human wealth, and how a number of 
puzzles in our economic data may be solve’ 
I venture to suggest a human wealth BY 
pothesis and to note that estimates from t 
recent studies are conalatent with It. in 

It is a simple truth that peopte Invest 
themselves, They do it as individuals ang 
‘as families and through thelr national oe 
local communities, In making these inve® 


A. and 
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1Dellyered as the fourth Sidney 
Julia Teller lecture, School of Social 
Administration, University of Cuicage, 
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ments, there are many different combina- 
tions of family and community arrange- 
ments. Our knowledge, however, of the 
comparative advantages of having either the 
family, or the community, or combinations 
of the two, make these investments 18 very 
Umited. Much of the income that is used 
in making these investments in ourselves is 
Classified as consumption. Much of the 
human effort that enters is thought of as 
leisure, although education, which is one of 
these inyestments, is mainly hard work, as 
any student will say. No doubt most edu- 
Cation rates high in serying both consump- 
tion and production. This should give ita 
Special priority. But we go on counting ex- 
Penditures for education us if they were only 
consumption. Then, by some strange twist, 
When we look at the vast expenditures that 
the U.S.S.R, has been pouring into educa- 
tlon, we fail to see that many millions of 
families of that country have valued them 
ly as consumption and may well have 
ed upon their level of living as having 
risen accordingly. 
THE NEGLECT OF THE STUDY OF HUMAN WEALTH 


People are, also, an important part of the 
Wealth of nations. Moreover, as people In- 
Vest in themselves they can augment the 
amount of human wealth; in many countries 

form of wealth, measured by what it 
Tenders to production, is now vastly larger 
all other forms taken together. But 
dur knowledge about national wealth is al- 
most wholly restricted to the nonhuman 
components, that is, to reproducible physi- 
Sal capital and land. The study of human 
Wealth is everywhere neglected, notwith- 
Standing its importance and notwithstand- 
— the fact that people all about us are 
Vesting in themselves, 
NEW ECONOMIC HORIZONS 
$ Once we are of a mind that it is meaning- 
to examine the role that investments in 
net Perform in an economy, a wholly new 
Ta Of questions becomes relevant and im- 
went Underdeveloped countries eyery- 
9 875 Want to accelerate thelr economic 
mittee Most of them are strongly com- 
dams e Programs of constructing new 
factor Power facilities, roads and harbors, 
Whil ries, and, above all, steel milis. Mean- 
tional in many of these countries, few addi- 
trainin Ources are being made available for, 
Importe and education. The relevant and 
Are tant question is clearly indicated: 
countries making an optimum 
macation of the resources at their com- 
Use ied To arrive at a valid answer we must 
h concept of capital that includes both 
only and nonhuman wealth, To consider 
the latter, as is almost everywhere the 
Wonder five only misleading results. No 
in gene, therefore, that poor countries are 
neral being badly misled. There can be 
u ät they are presently allocat- 
at rio resources in ways that are far from 
“oa yt be required to achieve an optl- 
centrati Of growth. Harberger's study, con- 
vlew tore on Chile, strongly supports this 
the key he finds that technical advances are 
Ment 7 factor in uchieving rapid develop- 
a that additional expenditures to 
trained the quality of the (technically 
tance i) labor force are of primary impor- 

To 22 attaining this end? 
uon: * & somewhat narrower ques- 
Much Sm India in recent years spent too 
‘trainin h gation and all too little on 
the naai culttrators on how best to use 
bet. fona water? From reports that I 
Pears to Bee been happening, The error ap- 

a very costly one, In Iraq, where 
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as Rang ©. Harbergor. “Using the Resources 
tore Effectively,” to appear in the 
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the Government has been obtaining huge 
amounts of revenue from oll, the Develop- 
ment Board, according to Yudelman? will 
have spent close to $1,400 million by 1960— 
virtually all on flood control, irrigation, 
drainage, and other physical structures and 
only a pittance on training and education to 
prepare farmers and others in the use of 
these new facilities, Yudelman concludes 
that this one-sided allocation represents a 
most serious error in the efforts of Iraq to 
achleve agricultural development. 

But these are the mistakes of poor coun- 
tries, especially those in which there are 
massive governmental programs. Although 
we may be giving some of these countries 
bad economic advice, presumably this does 
not impair our economy. We are always 
ready to take comfort in our long gradual 
development, in the open and decentralized 
character of our economy, and in our large 
and impressive investments in what I am 
calling human wealth. There is, however, 
no room for complacency. We, too, are con- 
stantly confronted by the same allocative 
problem, that is, how much or how littie to 
invest in nonhuman wealth relative to what 
we put into ourselves. How well or how 
badly we are doing on this score is subject to 
debate. But what is not debatable is the 
fact that there is little or no economic anal- 
ysis to draw upon because these aspects of 
this problem haye been almost wholly neg- 
lected, 

In terms of both consumption and eco- 
nomic growth, I have little doubt that in 
recent years we have been allocating alto- 
gether too many of our resources to auto- 
mobiles and roads compared to what we have 
allocated to education, But this is an opin- 
jon; let me consider situations in which 
there is some evidence. Negrees on the 
average earn only a fraction as much as 
do white workers. May not much and 
even most of this vast discrepancy in earn- 
ings be a direct consequence of the lower 
productivity of Negroes arising from the de- 
plorably bad education that they have been 
obtaining? Morton Zeman'’s study of 
“White and Non-White Income Differentials 
in the United States“ strongly supports an 
affirmative answer, The very low earnings 
of many of the migrant farmworkers may 
also rest primarily on this factor. 

To take still another of the serious income 
inequalities marked against our national 
record, namely, the chronic poverty of so 
many of the rural areas in and about the 
Appalachian country consisting largely of 
whites; Is this poverty, also, rooted mainly 
in the relatively small investments that peo- 
ple in these areas have seen fit and have 
been able to make in themselves? Tang.“ 
in a recent study of two groups of counties 
in the southern Piedmont region, has found 
that whereas they started from an equal in- 
come position at about the turn of the cen- 
tury, farm people in his developed counties 
have gained importantly in farm income per 
worker relative to those in his underde- 
veloped counties. This divergency in farm 
income per farmworker has become in- 
creasingly larger over time. Even the pros- 
perous and full employment conditions that 
prevailed between 1940 and 1950 did not 
change this trend toward increasing income 
disparity.’ Tang's findings are not inconsist- 
ent with the industrialization hypothesis 
that he sought to test, A preliminary exam- 


s Montague Yudelman, “Some Issues in 
Agricultural Development in Iraq," Journal 
of Farm Economics, vol. XL (February 1958). 

Ph. D. dissertation, University of Chicago, 
mie Anthony M. Tang, “Economic Develop- 
ment of the Southern Piedmont”, 1860-1950 
(Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina 
Press, 1958). 

"Ibid, p. 220. 
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would seem to Indicate 
that they are also consistent with another 
hypothesis, namely, one based on education 
and related inyestments in people as the 
Principal explanatory variable. 

The central. puzzle is in our economic 
growth as it is revealed in the many esti- 
mates that indicate a large and 
divergency between the rise in income and 
in the resources that we use to produce the 
additional income. Our income has been 
going up much the faster of the two, For ex- 
ample, between 1889 and 1919 the rate of 
increase of labor and tangible capital com- 
bined was only 67 percent as large as that 
of income (both are for the private sector 
of the domestic economy)! Even so, between 
1919 and 1957 the rate of increase of man- 
hours worked and of tangible capital, taken 
together, was down to a mere 32 percent of 
the rate at which our income rose. It is hard 
to believe, but wonderful 1f true, and if 
true, why? That is the puzzle, 

A HUMAN WEALTH HYPOTHESIS 

What is it that we have been doing that 
has given us a rate of economic growth that 
is three times as large as the rate of Increase 
of labor and capital? My hypothesis is that 
the explanation is to be found in the large 
and rapid accumulation of human wealth 
that ts being excluded from our conventional 
measures of “man-hours worked" and of 


tangible capital. { 

The pre results from two studies 
lend support to this hypothesis. The first of 
these is based on a study that I have made 
of the formation of human capital, repre- 
sented by education beyond the eighth 
grade. This form of capital not only has 
become very large but has been 
much more rapidly than has the formation 
of conventional nonhuman capital." In esti- 
mating the gross capital formation entailed 
in a high school education, I found that in 
current prices it cost the U.S. economy $127 
per student in 1900, and $1,493 in 1956. My 
estimates for college and university educa- 
tion are 8385 for 1900 and $3,580 for 1956; 
most of these costs are of the nature of 
opportunity costs because they consist of 
earnings that students have foregone while 
they were in school studying. The national 
totals for all public and private schools 
must suffice for now; they show that only 
$180 million of this capital (gross) was 
formed in 1900, whereas in 1956 it had be- 
come no less than $22,700 million. To com- 
pare this increase with that of nonhuman 
capital, I need burden you with only the 
percentage that one was of the other in 
each of the two-years: In 1900, the forma- 
tion of this kind of capital, i.e., represented 
by high school, college, and university 
education, was only 4 percent of that of all 
physical capital; by 1956 It had risen to 28 
percent of that of physical capital. This 
dramatic rise in the relative position of this 
one form of human capital, as I have meas- 
ured it, nevertheless, substantially under- 
estimates the real relative increase because I 
am here relying on gross capital formation 
figures and it is the net figures that count, 
There are many indications that the net fig- 
ures have gone up even more because, where- 
as the useful life of physical capital has been 
declining, that of human capital has been 
increasing. 

The other study tells us something about 
the rates of return on this form of human 
capital. Here I draw on some of the esti- 


ination of his data 


See Fabricant, op. cit. 

My paper carries the title, “Gross Capital 
Formation Represented by High School, Col- 
lege, and University Education in the United 
States, 1900 to 1956” (AER Paper No. 5807, 
Department of Economics, University of 
Chicago, April 29, 1958), g 
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mates that Becker* reported in a recent lec- 
ture. He has found that, as of 1950, males 
were earning u 14.8 percent return on what 
they had privately invested in acquiring 
their high school, college, and university 
education, measured by their opportunity 
costs (earnings foregone hie la school) 
and their direct costs (tuitiona, books, etc.). 
When the other costs, those not borne by 
students or their families directly, are added 
to these private costs, this rate of resurn 
Was still no less than 11 percent. How does 
this compare with the rate of return that 
owners of property were obtaining? Com- 
pared to,that of corporations before taxes, 
it is probably not very different. What 
about the rate of return on All nonhuman 
wealth, namely, on the approximately 61.000 
billion of national wealth, as estimated by 
Goldsmith? This figure includes all land 
(agricultural, forestry, and urban), pro- 
ducer and consumer durabies, apartment 
buildings. and private residences, govern- 
ment structures, inventories, livestock, 
monetary metals, and net foreign assets.- It 
is hard to believe that the 11 percent re- 
turn on this human capital did not exceed 
by a wide margin the rate of return that 
was being realized on this huge stock of 
nonhuman wealth. 

It should be pointed out that In both 
Becker's and my study none of the private 
or public costs of this education was charged 
to consumption or to other important goals. 
This means that we have overestimated the 
Televant costs of this kind of capital forma- 
tion because a very substantial part is in- 
curred for these other purposes and it 
should be attributed to them, 

It should be evident that this has been a 
very preliminary treatment of the invest- 
ments that we are making in ourselves. 
Education beyond the eighth grade ts only 
one of the forms that this kind of capital 
formation takes, albeit a large and increas- 
ing form. Elementary education, which we 
take for granted, may rate even higher in 
what it renders to an economy. How else, 
for example, can one explain the early re- 
markable achievements in agriculture in 
Japan? Many poor countrics are neglecting 
their elementary education relative to what 
they sre spending on physical plants and 
equipment; moreover, the cost of this form 
of education is relatively low because of the 
low opportunity costs of taking students at 
that age away from other useful work. 

On-the-Job training is another why of ac- 
cumulating same of this human capital. 
Still another goes back to measures that m- 
crease the strength and energy of a people 
and Improve their health and vitality. New, 
useful knowledge is undoubtedly of strategie 
importance both in changing the nature of 
the useful skills that are of most value and 
in altering and improving the quality of the 
physical plant and equipment that we em- 
ploy. I have not touched on the very im- 
portant question of how we perpetunte this 
human capital in the home and through in- 
stitutions other than through organized 
education. 

I hare tried to show that the state of our 
knowledge of investment in man is very 
Menger, Our values and beliefs have hin- 
dered us greatly in thinking clearly about 
it. Economists too have missed sceing the 
important role that the increasing stock of 
human capital has come to play in the ccon- 
omy. <A concept of ccpital restricted to 
— — 


*Gary S. Becker, professor at Columbia 
University, in a lecture given before the 
Economie Development Workshop at the 
University of Chicago, Feb. 5, 1059, In this 

he drew on a major study that he has 
T making of the economics of education 
or the National Bureau of Economics Re- 
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tangible property will not do. A much 
more comprehensive concept of capital is 
required—one that will include human capi- 
tal. Once we take this more comprehen- 
sive view, the central puzzle in our estl- 
matos of cconomic growth looks solvable; 
the human wealth hypothesis appears to 
gain support from studies now under way 
and it may go a long way in explaining the 
Kind of economic growth that we have 
been achieving and that poor countries 
everywhere would like to understand with 
a view of using this experience to improve 
their economic lot. Finally, even though 
this approach to the investment in man 
were to put us on the right track, much 
hard thinking and research remain to be 
done, 


Canada Progresses While the United 
States Marks Time in Oceanographic 
Development 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. JAMES C. OLIVER 


OF MAIXE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. OLIVER. Mr. Speaker, in the cold 
war struggle with Russia, it should be 
remembered that the race for scientific 
supremacy is composed of many phases. 
A glance at recent newspapers might lead 
the casual observer to draw the erroneous 
conclusion that the entire scientific 
battle is being waged in outer space. 
However, many scientific experts feel 
that the Nation which first unlocks the 
secrets of the ocean depths holds the key 
to future survival. s 

In oceanographic research, our coun- 
try is lagging far behind the U.S.S.R. 
The National Academy of Sciences Com- 
mittee on Oceanography has recom- 
mended a $651 million, 10-year program, 
designed to enable the United States to 
catch and surpass the Soviet Union in 


this vital field by 1970, It is imperative’ 


that action be taken to implement this 
program immediately. Our country can- 
not afford the luxury of further delay. 

Iam pleased to note that the Canadian 
Government has embarked upon an in- 
tensive program of oceanographic devel- 
opment, one which we would do well to 
emulate. Construction of a new oce- 
anosraphie institute and the initiation 
of a multimillion dollar ship-construc- 
tion program are encouraging develop- 
ments. There has always been effective 
coordination between Canadian and 
American oceanographers, I am sure 
that this cooperation will continue in the 
future, but unless our Government pro- 
vides adequate funds to finance modern- 
ization of our oceanographic fleet and 
5 1 the United States will 

able eep pace with - 

nological developments. seca bette 

I feel confident, however, that in 19 
8 gn formulate a ANNIE 

rogram for oceanographic developmen 
If we wish to compete suiccésafully with 
Soviet oceanographers, we can afford to 
do nothing less, 
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IT would like to insert in the Recorp a 
statement made by Edmund Morris, 
Canadian Member of Parliament, con- 
cerning recent Canadian cceanographic 
developments: 

Canada, which possesses the longest const- 
Hne of any country in the world, ls taking 
steps to expand oceanography in the depart- 
ment of mines and technical surveys to an 
the gaping need for oceanographic data on 
its constal waters for defense and research 
assessment purposes. 

It is setting up on the east const, in Bed- 
ford Basin near Halifax, a 3 million 
oceanographic Institute, which will have the 
facilities to allow studies in any phaso of 
the science. The now institute will take 
5 years to complete and, when in operation, 
will have a staff of some 300 oceanographers, 
hydrographers, submarine geologists, and 
Other scientie personnel, plus supporting 
staf, and an operating fleet of 10 occnanog- 
raphic vessels. 

A multimillion-dollar shipbullding pro- 

gram has already been set underway to pro- 
vide the fleet of oceanographic vessels. The 
first of these vessels, the $7 million C.G.S. 
Hudson, is expected to be cor issioned in 
1961. 
The establishment of the institute, which 
is to be known as the Bedford Institute of 
Oceanography, is announced today, on the 
eve of Dartmouth Natal Day. 

Specifically, the new institute will turn an 
ocennographic spotlight on Canada's At- 
lantic and subarctic coasts to study the 
physical characteristics of the waters and 
underlying seabed. The resultant data Is 
needed for antisubmarine defenses to ascer- 
tain the resources potential of the country's 
continental shelf in these regions and to fs- 
sist navigation. 

It will also permit the overdue expansion 
of the Atlantic and subarctic sections of the 
Canadian Hydrographic Servico. These šec- 
tions will be moved from Ottawa to Bedford 
Basin, which w: greatly facilitate hydro- 
graphic operations in eastern and northern 
areas, In addition, it will house the regional 
office of the Geological Survey of Canada, 

The whole project will mean the bulding 
up, near Dartmouth, of a strong center of 
marine science, It includes Halson with the 
Fisheries Research Board, the Atlantic Ocean- 
ographic Group, which will be housed in the 
new Institute, and with Dalhousle University 
which is setting up—with the help of a 
National Research Council grant—an Inati- 
tute of Oceanography for the training of 
scientists, many of whom will be emplored 
by the new Federal Institute, It will also be 
the hendquarters of the polar group of 
oceanographers, hydrographers, geolog!sts, 
and other scientists, working lu the ſcobound 
sections of the far Arctic. They will carry 
out a broad program of oceanographic re- 
search on the rim of the Arctic Basin, 

Cannda possesses little knowledge of the 
oceans which surround it. Except for a 
specialized program in oceanography by tbe 
Fisheries Research Bourd over the years, 
ocennography in Canada has been 3 
neglected science, mainly becauso of the 
size of the job to be done and the great 
expense entailed in dolng tt. 

Today, however, the knowledge derived 
from ocennographic research is vitaliy 
needed by government and industry for pur- 

of defense, commerce, and sclemce. 
In the face of the growing danger of ballistic- 
missile-carrying submarines, a detailed 
knowledge of the characteristics of the 
water and of the seabed is necessary for 
the development and operation of adequate 
instruments of detection. 

Knowledge gained from oceanography 1s 
required, too, to ascertain the resource po- 
tential of the country’s continental Rhetves. 
This is expecially important today because 
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of the conclusions arrived at by the Geneva 
Convention of 1958 that the resources of the 
continental shelves belong to the adjacent 
nation. On the east coast, Canada’s con- 
tinental shelf extends 100 to 200 miles out 
into the Atlantic Ocean. 

An extensive program of work is envisaged 
in the new project. Oceanographers and 
hydrographers will study and map the topog- 
raphy of the ocean floor and measure the 
movements, temperature, density and chem- 
{eal properties of the water at varlous 
depths. 

They will study the separate and distinct 
layers of water of which the oceans are com- 
prised, and each of which has its own char- 
acteristics. Modern methods of submarine 
detection depend on the transmission of 
sound in water, which requires a detailed 
knowledge of these characteristics. 

Geologists will study bottom sediments 
and cores taken from the ocean floor. Such 
studies will yield valuable data on the life 
of the earth’s crust, changes in climate, vege- 
tation, volcanic activity, etc., enable geolo- 
gists to recreate the history of mountain- 
ous formations on land because, in the 
depths of the ocean, the temperature re- 
mains practically unchanged, there is no 
erosion and little movement of water; and 
Teveal possible mineral resource wealth on 
the shelf. 

Geophysicists' will use magnetometers, 
gravimeters, and seismic equipment to di- 
agnose the structures underlying the floor, 

The new institute will be a combined 
laboratory and office building, with separate 
depots, shops, and storage facilities. The 
Scientific personnel will carry out investi- 
ations and research in modernly equipped 
laboratories. It will provide all needed 
Store facilities for its fleet in the way of dock- 
ing and berthing facilities, and routine re- 
Pair and maintenance services. The insti- 
tute is so planned, moreover, to permit the 
expansion of these facilities, if needed, to 
Meet the requirements of a growing fleet. 

The heart of the new project will lie of 
course in ita fleet of oceanographic and 
hydrographic ships. The ship-building pro- 
Bram will add additional ships until the re- 
quirements are met for new ships and for the 
Teplacement of old and chartered ones now 

use by the Canadian Hydrographic Serv- 
lee. The new C.G.S. Hudson and all new 
Veseels will be combined oceanographic and 
and hydrographic ships, equipped with labo- 
ratory and other facilities for survey and 
Tesearch work. They will be capable of 
Working in any season of the year, while 
the larger ships, like the Hudson, could work 
anywhere in the world. All yessels will be 
Strengthened for work in the Arctic. 

The expansion in the charting activities 
the department's- Canadian Hydrographic 
a ice is long overdue. Many factors, in- 
fours defense needs, the entry of New- 
derauland into confederation, and resource 
1 velopment and exploratory and other ac- 
Vity in the Arctic, have greatly increased 
emand for charts and information on the 
Coastline and waters involved. 


of 


Since its establishment in 1883, the service - 


por n Operating on a scale far out of pro- 
Calon to the size of the task to be done. 
a Possesses some 120,000 miles of coast- 
mu The greater part of this coastline, 

Uch of which is extremely complex and 
1 studded, has not yet been charted. 
th Uncharted areas include almost all of 

© Arctic Archipelago, the northern main- 
oan et Hudson Bay, and the Labrador 


ne a start on the expansion of its hydro- 
t ani activities, the department has added 
chartered ship M.V. Theta to its fleet. 
gra Currying out tidal current, and oceano- 
Seen surveys in Cabot and Hudson 
Bafi ts, Included in the fleet are the C.G.S. 
n, which is charting in Hudson Strait; 


* 
he C. Kapuskasing, which is sounding 
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off the east coast of Newfoundland; the 
OC. GS. Cartier, engaged in charting work in 
the region of Cape Bald and Chaleur Bay in 
New Brunswick; and the C.GS. Acadia, 
which is doing similar work on the north- 
east coast of Prince Edward Island. By 1960 
the service hopes to add * * * two additional 
ships for oceanographic work, and by 1962 
the first ship under the new program, 
C.G.S. Hudson, will be added to the fleet. 

In setting up the Bedford Institute of 
Oceanography, Canada is taking cognizance 
of the importance of the fast-growing scl- 
ence of oceanography and of the value of 
the contribution it can make in the unravel- 
ing of the scientific mysteries of the coun- 
try’s last frontiers—its coastal waves. 


Antarctic Map Brought Up to Date 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, in a re- 
cent issue of the Christian Science Moni- 
tor there appeared an article by Albert 
E. Norman, with relation to Antarctica. 

In the years ahead, the Great White 
Continent may well be of increasing im- 
portance for strategical, scientific, and 


f far too little is known of Ant- 
arctica. Each bit of additional knowl- 


edge refore, extremely important. 
Sead that this fine article, entitled 
“antarctic Map Brought Up to Date, 
warrants the attention of my colleagues, 
I request unanimous consent to have it 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 
There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 


as follows: 
ANTARCTIC Mar BROUGHT UP TO DATE 


(By Albert E. Norman) NEO. 
Australia has moved fast to beat the 
Union in producing an up-to-date map Jes 
Australian Antarctic territory. The So 


Antarctica. While the Australian 
e said it would be pleased to ex- 
tend permission fer Soviet bases to be lo- 
cated in Australian 8 
scientific purposes, Moscow did not recogn 
this invitation and simply moved in 

men. 
. were snugly dug in at their 
Mirny base, Soviet explorers began air ine 
ping the entire 3.650 coast of Australia’s 
2,500,000-square mile see claim, using 

-controlled aircraft, 

ae wes then that the Australian Govern- 
ment realized that the Kremlin intended to 
publish a map of Soviet Antarctica, without 
too much to the long history of Aus- 
tralian exploration in the region, extending 

ost 50 years. 
i ance of this large section of the 
Antarctic, dotted with Soviet place names, 
yery probably would have been extremely 
useful if produced at the forthcoming 12- 
nation international conference, sponsored 
by the United States to decide the future of 

tica, 

ee tie United States did not recognize 
any claims to national sovereignty in the 
Antarctic, it would have been difficult for 
Australia, in face of a well deyeloped Soviet 
map. to show that this document represented 
territory claimed by Australia. 
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One of the recognized tests of sovereignty 
claims under International law was evidence 
of effective occupation and administration. 
This evidence could be further supported 
when backed by extensive exploration docu- 
mented with detailed maps. 

For the gast few years, Australia has main- 
tained permanent bases at Mawson and 
Davis in Australian Antarctic territory, thus 
reinforcing its claims to occupation and ad- 
ministration. At the same time, it has made 
extensive exploration and conducted scien- 
tific and weather research programs, quite 
apart from its efforts under the recent In- 
ternational Geophysical Year program. 

In the past 3 years, Australian aircraft 
have flown 151.500 miles in the Antarctic and 
have taken 21,000 photographs which in- 
cluded a photographic coverage of about 
three-quarters of the 3,650-mile coast line of 
Australian Antarctic territory. These opera- 
tions have been confined to the brief summer 
seasons when the weather was suitable. 

Numerous overland expeditions have been 
made by Australian teams, sometimes of no 
more than four men, traveling light and 
supported by aircraft. In this way, fairly 
deep penetrations of the hinterland have 
been made, bringing to light new mountain 
ranges and other features. One such dis- 
covery was a system towering 12,000 feet, 
named Mount Menzies for Australia’s Prime 
Minister, Robert G. Menzies. 

One of the most interesting Australian ex- 
peditions this year succeeded in landing on 
the uncharted coast of Oates Land, at the 
eastern end of Australian Antarctic terri- 
tory. This was the first recorded landing 
on this heavily icepacked coast which had 
defied all previous attempts. But Soviet ex- 
plorers since have claimed the “first ever” 
landing in this part of the Australian 
territory. 

Piloted by Squadron Leader Douglas Leckie 
of the Australian Air Force, in a floatplane 
from the ship, Philip Law, leader of the 
expedition, made several wide sweeps of the 
coast before the expedition landed. Later 
he reported: “I can say that no important , 
rock features now remain undiscovered on 
the Oates Land coast or on any part of the 
coast of Australian Antarctic territory.” 

Soviet scientists have announced that they 
planned to use specially equipped turbo- 
prop aircraft, flying at 50,000 feet, in map- 
ping the Antarctic. The United States has 
a mapping project in the wind which would 
call for complete mapping of the huge polar 
continent In 6 years. 

Meanwhile, Antarctic exploration con- 
tinues. That means more and more new 
information keeps coming into the map- 
makers’ hands in Australia. Not content 
with getting out the latest map that so sur- 
prised Moscow, Australian official map- 
makers have another scheduled for publica- 
tion next year. Their operative motto 
seemed to me: “The only thing better than 
an up-to-date map of the Antarctic was a 
more up-to-date one.” 


Gen. Jack Person: A Credit to his Country 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, in the 
area I represent, the Fourth Congres- 
sional District of Oregon, there are pres- 
ently 15 active authorized public works 
projects under the supervision of the 
Civil Works Division of the Army Corps 
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of Engineers. There are also seven nay- 
igation studies and five flood control 
studies authorized in the district at the 
present time, A number of proposed 
projects will undoubtedly be authorized 
after the Congress hüs had time to study 
In detail the recently complet@€d Engineer 
revision of the so-called 308 Report. In 
addition, there are 12 completed naviga- 
tion and flood control projects in my dis- 
trict, all of them requiring various de- 
grees of annual maintenance. 

I say this, Mr. Speaker, to emphasize 
the importance to me and my constitu- 
ents of the Corps of Engineers. The 
Corps, in its function of carrying out the 
congressionally authorized program to 
harness the vast natural water resources 
of the Nation, has become an important 
economic factor in southwestern Oregon. 
In fact, the Corps has become so impor- 
tant to the area I represent in Congress 
that I consider one of my most critical 
jobs in Washington is to act as liaison 
between my constituents and the Corps. 

For that reason, I have felt particu- 
larly fortunate over the past 3 years that 
the man who has headed the civil works 
functions for the Corps.of Engineers has 
been a man not only of great technical 
ability but a man of such pleasant per- 
sonality that my relations with him have 
been among the best I have experienced 
since coming to the national capital. 

The man of whom I speak is Brig. 
Gen. John L. Person, known as Jack 
Person to his friends. After almost 3 
years as Assistant Chief of Engineers for 
Civil Works, General Person retired from 
the Army on June 30 of this year, com- 
pleting 30 years of capable service to his 
country. What the Army has lost, the 
city of Louisville, Ky., has gained. Gen- 
eral Person now holds the position of 
executive consultant to the Metropolitan 
Sewer District at Louisville. So he has 
not retired from the engineering profes- 
sion, just from the Engineers, 

General Person is a product of the U.S, 
Military Academy and the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, and he has had 
a distinguished career with the Corps of 
Engineers, serving in a great variety of 
important positions in various parts of 
the country and overseas. On the day of 
his retirement General Person was 
awarded the Distinguished Service Medal 
by the President of the United States, 
certainly the least his country could 
do in appreciation for a career of service 
which refiected the greatest possible 
credit on the Army and, in particular, 
on the Corps of Engineers. 

The medal was awarded “for cx- 
ceptionally meritorious service in a duty 
of great responsibility” to quote from the 
citation which accompanied it. The ci- 
tation went on to say that— 

Brigadier General Person distin 
himself by eminently meritorious toe 5 
the Government in a succession of key posi- 


tions of great responsibility during th 
June 1946 to June 1939. : EATER 


The citation correctly termed him “an 
3 sla ee rc exceptional ability,” 
conclu with these well-desery 
words of praise: 5 = 
„Hin Outstanding service in all of his ns- 
&gumcnts constitutes a major contribution 
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to the national welfare, to the development 
of the natural resources of the United States 
and to the strengthening of the national de- 
fense. General Person's long and distin- 
guished career represents significant achieve- 
mont in the most cherished traditions of the 
U.S. Army, and reflects the utmost credit 
upon himself and the military service. 


I could not agree more. Jack Person 
has hed a full life so far—and he is not 
yet 53 years old. I wish him the best of 
luck in the future and I am sure he has 
many years of fine service ahead of him 
in his new position, But I know he is 
sorely missed by his many friends in 
Washington, D.C. 

On September 1 General Person was 
succeeded in office as Assistant Chief of 

gineers for Civil Works by Brig. Gen. 
William F. Cassidy, who came to the post 
from a tour of duty as senior logistics 
adviser to the army of the Republic of 
Korea. I am looking forward to mecting 
General Cassidy, and I am sure I can 
expect the meeting to be the beginning 
of another pleasant relationship with a 
top career officer of the U.S. Army Corps 
of Enginecrs. 


Classroom and Teacher Shortages 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LEE METCALF 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. Speaker, a few 
weeks ago a new school year opened to 
the same tune of classroom shortages 
and teacher shortages, which impair the 
education of at least one out of cvery 
four schoolchildren. 

This continuing crisis facing the 
American public school system inspired 
a series of meetings of representatives of 
a broad range of national organizations 
who realize that the time has come to do 
something about our current school 
situation. 

The meetings were attended by repre- 
sentatives of many of the organizations 
listed below: 

American Association of University 
Professors. 

American Association of University 
Women. 

K American Home Economics Associa- 
on. 

American Library Association. 

American Parents Committee. 

American Veterans Committee. 

Americans for Democratie Action. 

Associations for Childhood Education 
International. 

General Federation of Womens Clubs. 

National Council of Jewish Women, 

National Education Association, 

National Farmers Union. 

Textile Workers Union of America. 

United Church Women. 

The other listed organizations have 
asked that they also be associated with 
the following summary, which I would 
call a primer outlining the needs of 
elementary and secondary education: 


October 5 


EDUCATION LEGISLATION AND OUR CHILDREN’S 
FUTURE 

The educators of America have made 
a magnificent contribution to the growth 
of this Nation. : 

Between 1870 and 1955, while our 
population was increasing four times, our 
public school attendance increased 89 
times. From 1900 to 1955 the popula- 


tion of America nearly doubled, but the 


number of college graduates multiplied 
11 times and the number of doctoral de- 
grees 22 times, We have twice as many 
teachers as we had in 1910 but require 10 
times as many college teachers as we did 
50 years ago. 

Today almost 47 million Americans 
are attending school—almost 1 out of 
every 4 people in this country—and 2 
million Americans are teaching them in 
more than 150.000 institutions. 

The number of boys and girls attend- 
ing elementary and secondary schools 
grew from less than 17 million in 1900 
to some 43 million today. College en- 
rollments in the same period rose 15 
fold, from 238,000 to almost 4 million. 

While we have been increasing the 
quantity of education we have also been 
increasing the quality, More than any- 
thing else our American educational 
system is carrying out the American 
dream of equality of opportunity. 

Some of the interest in education and 
especially in higher education is due to 
our recent years of prosperity, some to 
the GI bill which permitted thousands 
of ex-service men and women, who oth- 
erwise would have been unable to go to 
college, to complete their education. 

But there is a more fundamental rea- 
son for this growth, College attendance 
grew even during the depression of the 
thirties. The chief characteristic of 4 
complex modern society is the insatiable 
demand for educated people. It is not 
just technologists and scientists that we 
need, we need more and more gif 
teachers, professional men and scholars. 

Despite the heroic efforts our people 
are making, our educational crisis con- 
tinues. 

THE BUILT-IN CRISIS 

On January 28 of this year the U.S- 
Office of Education announced that this 
Nation needed an additional 140,500 
classrooms to adequately house the boys 
and girls of America attending the pub- 
lic schools. This is in spite of almost 
record construction in the 1957-58 school 
year, when 71,600 classrooms were buil 
From the fall of 1957 until the end o 
January 1959, the classroom shortage 
had been reduced only 1,800. 

In August 1959 Secretary Arthur 5- 
Flemming, of the Department of Health. 
Education, and Welfare, told a news con- 
ference that the present shortage Nas 
140,000 classrooms, a reduction of 599 
in 7 months. 

The reduction in the 2 years prior to 
his press conference, then, was 2,300, or 
less than 1,200 a year. At that rate! 
would be almost 117 years before we have 
an educational plant adequate to house 
our schoolchildren. And it is unlikely 
that the States and local commun! 
will be able even to maintain the pace 
of 71,000 classrooms a year, 


1959 


Even if they could, we would still fall 
behind the phenomenal increase in the 
number of new schoolchildren each year. 
According to the Office of Education, 
America's primary and secondary school 
enrollment has reached an alltime high 
for the 15th consecutive year. The in- 
Crease this year was 1,750,000. If you 
divide this figure by 2744, the present 
National average of pupils per classroom, 
this increase alone would require nearly 
64,000 new classrooms. If you add to 
this 64,000 the 22.000 classrooms needed 
€ach year to replace those which are— 
or should be—abandoned, you have a 
total of 86,000 classrooms—including li- 
braries, adequately staffed and stocked— 
needed this year to house the increase 
and replace facilities which are out- 
Moded, unsafe, or both. 7 

NATION SHORT 185,000. TEACHERS 


At the same time, U.S. Commissioner 
of Education Lawrence G. Derthick an- 
Nounced that a total of 1,563,000 teach- 
ers will be needed in both public and 
nonpublic schools in the coming year, 
Whereas the number presently qualified 
is 1,368,000, This is a deficit of 195,000 

chers. 

The continued shortage of qualified 

hers tells the story of the Nation's 
failure to rive members of this profes- 
Sion financial and community standing 
Sufficient to attract them into the field 
and to keep them in it. 

The shortage of teachers is even worse 
than figures indicate, because teaching 
n our schools today are at least 92,337 
aes with substandard certificates to 


A RHETORICAL QUESTION AND ANSWER 


At the recent news conference, Secre- 
tary Flemming asked reporters rhetori- 
dall: “What does this continuing nez- 
ae by the Federal Government of this 
x ‘room shortage mean in terms of the 

tual loss of educational opportunity?” 
a 8 answered his own question this 
ar: “When there aren't enough class- 
8 there are generally more pupils 
rt teacher. Educaticnal facilities are 
aug ed. Half-day and split sessions 
chia Posed; There ere fewer hours for 
andren in school. Parents, teachers, 
dren are subjected to constant frus- 
on. A crowded classroom robs every 
d in that room—not just those who 
th € up the statistical enrollment for 
© School,” 
Tding to Secretary Flemming, the 
ion of 10 million American young- 
Sree, i! being impaired in varying de- 
by the classroom shortage. 

© said recent reports on public-school 
pupils ae show there were 1,843,000 
ity 1 n excess of normal school capac- 
Were ot, Year. These excess students 
crow. aed to an estimated 6 million in 
aia urban elementary schools alone 
8 1 e at the 
u ve at the 

‘otal of 10 mln 
ti tan figures are extremely conserva- 
Urban ecause they do not include either 

high schools or rural schools. 

Y pupils make up the desirable 
Or 50 dum class size. If a class has 40 
Pupils, then the education of every 


educ. 
$ at. 
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child is being impaired—not just that of 
the additional 10 or 20 pupils. And even 
though the class size may be within the 
desirable limits, the youngsters are being 
short-changed if their teacher is sub- 
standard. 

SOCIETY ALSO IS ROPBED 


Not only the child but all cf society is 
robbed by inadequate school facilities 
and a shortage of qualified teachers. 
The products of our schools are responsi- 
ble for this country’s livelihood through 
the maximum development of all the 
Nation’s human resources, an adequate 
long-range defenes plan based on fuller 
development and use of top brain power, 
and greater economic growth which can 
come through well-educated producers 
and consumers. 

Our national defense, on which we 
spend more than one-half of every tax 
dollar, is handicapped by substandard 
education. Some States have done, con- 
tinue to do, an outstanding job on class- 
room construction and recruiting and re- 
taining qualified teachers. What is their 
interest in schools in other States One 
of the statistical tables, part of the hear- 
ing record of the House Education Com- 
mittee, provides part of the answer—and 
illustrates that the classroom shortage is 
a national problem, and that quality 
teaching is more important than guided 
missiles or jet planes. It is the percent- 
age of selective service registrants dis- 
qualified because of mental tests in the 
various States. Such disqualification 
ranges from 3.5 percent in Montana to 
almost 50 percent in Mississippi. This 
means that the States, in which the edu- 
cational system is more nearly adequate, 
must make up the draft deficit for those 
States where the educational plants have 


ron cona: NO. 1 PRODLEM 

a major increase in financial 
e todas No. 1 school problem. 
The broadly representative White House 
Conference on- Education estimated in 
1955 that between 25 and 30-billion dol- 
lars would have to be spent on school con- 
struction alone in the next 10 years to 
bring our school plants up to standard. 
That Conference also concluded that 
“the people of the nited States must 
make a greater effort ugh their local, 
State, and Federal Governments to im- 
prove the education of our youth.’ 

Since that time, State and local gov- 
ernments have made a greater effort 
while the contribution of the Federal 
Government, the largest tax collector, 
has remained at a constant average of 4 
percent. Even this 4 percent is distrib- 
uted inequitably among the States, and 
goes not for general aid to education but 
for specialized programs such as con- 
struction, operation and maintenance of 
schools in federally impacted areas, In- 
dian and vocational education. 

In recent years, local and State debt 
has been increasing faster than the Fed- 
eral debt. Since 1945, the Federal debt 
has risen less than 10 percent, while the 
total debt of the States has gone up 500 
percent, and the local debt has risen 300 


nt. 
are the Nation, school district after 
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school district is reaching the point of 
exhaustion, exhaustion of debt capacity, 
exhaustion of ability of local taxpayers 
to bear the heavy tax burden on local 
property that good schools and teachers 
necessitate. The decline of a net gain 
of 1.800 classrooms in 1958 to a net gain 
of 590 in 1959 is the first sign of the 
growing inability to continue to build 
schools at a rate of more than 71,000 
classrooms per year. 
OLDER THAN THE CONSTITUTION 


Federal assistance to education is not 
new. It is older than our Federal Con- 
stitution. Under the Articles of Con- 
federation, 3 years before our Federal 
Constitution was ratified, the old North- 
west Ordinance of 1785 was enacted. 
The ordinance specified that in the new 
lands of our Nation “there shall be re- 
served the lot No. 16 of every township 
for the maintenance of public schools 
within said township.” This Federal 
law was responsible for the establish- 
ment of public schools in many States 
and for many years provided a major 
portion of their financial support. It is 
important to note that the establish- 
ment of this Federal grant did not in- 
terfere with the discretionary right of 
the individual States to use the money 
derived therefrom as the State deter- 
mined it should best be used. Federal 
aid, without Federal control is thus one 
of the oldest traditions of public edu- 
cation. 

Succeeding public laws for vocational 
education, federally affected areas, and 
national defense education are among 
those currently providing Federal help 
in special areas. No responsible official 
has ever charged that there has been 
Federal control of education in any of 
these programs. 

. Mr. Speaker, many of us in Congress 
are willing to cooperate ir? any plan to 
meet the crisis in our classrooms. I ap- 
preciate the letters I have received from 
those who are really interested in solv- 
ing our most important domestic prob- 
lem. So do my colleagues in the House. 


Petition Concerning Alcoholic Beverages 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. JOHN SHERMAN COOPER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the following 
petition, together with the names of 
those who signed it, be included in the 
Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

There being no objection, the petition 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Hon. JOHN SHERMAN COOPER, 
Hon. THRUSTON B. Morton, 
Members of the U.S. Senate, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D,C.: 

We, the undersigned citizens of Lexington, 
Ky. hereby petition each of you to support 
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the Lane bill, H.R, 169, and the Williams bill, 
HR. 1075, the purpose of which is to pro- 
hibit serving of alcoholic beverages on air- 
planes while in fight, also the Siler bill, 
H.R, 2221, to prohibit transportation in in- 
terstate commerce of alcoholic beyerage ad- 
vertising and its broadcasting over the air, 

Mrs. John A. Gullfecil, Lexington. By. 
Mr. Babby Halsey, Mrs: Audrey Martin, 
Richmond, Ky. Mrs. Richard G. Chrisman, 
Mrs, O. W. James, Lexington, Ky.: Mrs. J. A. 
Brown, Richmond, Ky.; Osborne James; Mrs. 
Mitchell Coffey, Mrs. D. R; Donovan, Mrs, 
L. E. Goooh, Mrs. Orville T. Reynolds, Mrs. 
Wiedon Welsh, Mrs. C. G. Welsh, Mrs. W. R. 
Flynn, Mrs. Werren Marshall, Mrs. James 
Dalton, James Fonts, Mrs. Stanley Couch- 
man, Margaret Tucker, B. L. Murphy. Mrs. 
B. L, Murphy, Besse B. Barker. Ethel Vance, 
irs. Herbert Ashcraft, Mrs. Charies Corroll, 
Joe R, Baker, Lexington, Ky. 

Mrs, Al Smitha, Grace Gentry Lamb, Miss 
Sue Barker, - Lee Hazelwood, Mrs. Frank 
Creger. Herbert Ashcraft, Royce Robey, John 
Littral, Mrs. Chas, Baesler, Jr., Chas. Baesler. 
Jr., S. B. Koley, R. T. Martin, Alice Corbins, 
Mrs. J. 24. Kemper, Mrs, J. L. Busby. Mr. Hu- 
bort Ashley, Mrs, Hubert Ashley. Lloyd 
Mahanes, Mrs. F. S. Eldridge, Mrs. Henry 
Birch, Mrs. W. R. Denny, Mrs, E, L. Dodson, 
Mrs. H. A. Rasch, Mrs. E. D. Hinkle, Mrs. J. 
L. Williams, Laura Music, Ars. S. H. Hart, 
Sam Hart, Mrs. J, D. Shields, Mrs. R. B. 
Gibbs, Mrs. Prank Stone, Jr., Mrs. T. Foley, 
Mrs. Robert Agee, Mrs. Forest Whittaker, 
Mra. Betty Lambert, Mirs: L. Hardy, Mrs. J. 
H. Hanks, Mrs, Cliff Arnall, Mrs. R. C. Carr, 
Mrs, Goadiett, Mrs. W. H. Sturgill, Mra. W. 
Ethington, Mrs. Grace Tate, Mrs. Darnell 
Moore, Mrs. Norman Sipe, Mrs. R. C. Mitchell, 
Mrs. F. A. Stephens, Mrs. L. L. Dunn, Mrs. 
Gcorge Taylor, Lexington, Ky. 


Resclution of National Tire Dealers’ 
and Retreaders Association 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONARD G. WOLF 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. WOLF. Mr. Speaker, the Na- 
tional Tire Dealers’ and Retreaders'“ As- 
sociation, at its annual conference in 
Washington, D.C., on September 14, 1959, 
adopted a resolution which called on 
the Congress of the United States to en- 
act legislation to establish a national 
standard for chemical and physical 
Properties of tires offered by the major 
American rubber manufacturers, I am 

this occasion to call this resolu- 
tion to the attention of the Congress: 
RESOLUTION AT THE ANNUAL CONFIAENCE 

Sertempes 14. 1950, Wasttrxaton, D.C., NA- 

TIONAL TME DEALERS’ AND Rereraprns’ AS- 

BOCIATION 

Whereas there exists no accepted n b 
standard applying to the chemical 8 
cnl properties of tires ofcred by the major 
American rubber manufacturers; and 

Wherens, in Meu of such a standard, the 
rubber manufacturers have designated their 
Products by names Providing no basis fur 
7 identification as to relative quality; 


Whereas such meaningless designati 
Cause harm to the public by leading eae 
to purchase products inferior in quality to 
that required for specific safety and economy 
Of vehicular operation, aud te the tire deulors 
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by depriving them of a standard for the 
honest promotion of premium and first line 
grade tires which cannot now equitably com- 
pete against the misleading claims advanced 
on behalf of low-priced Items: Now, there- 
tore, be it 

Resolved, That the members of the Na- 
tional Tire Dealers“ and Retreaders® Associa- 
tion, in annual conference assombied this 
l4th day of September 1959. hereby petition 
the Congress of the United States to enact 
legimdation cstablishing @ uniform national 
code for the alphabetical classification of 
tires according to thelr chemical content, 
rubber content, tensile strength of cord, 
shock break point of carcass, tread compound 
and abrasive wear, and such other properties 
ns are known to bear upon thelr durability 
and operating strength under spacifisd con- 
ditions of use, and requiring all manufac- 
turers to mold the appropriate cinssifica- 
tion letters into the walls of the tires they 
produce; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
sent to every Member of the Sengte and 
House of Representatives of the United States 
and to all tire trade publications, together 
with an appropriate appeal for their assist- 
ance in securing the speedy introduction 
and enactment of the legislation hercin pro- 


The Catholic Register 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


EON. JOHN P. SAYLOR 


OF PENNSYLVANTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. SAXLOR. Mr. Speaker, October 
14 is cn important milestone in the life 
of an important publication. It marks 
the completion of a quarter-century of 
service to the Altoona-Johnstown Dio- 
cese by the Catholic Register. 


The Catholic Register was initiated 
under the late Bishop John J. McCort, 
second ordinary of the Altoona-Johns- 
town Diocese. It serves 152,918 Cath- 
olics in these eight counties of central 
Pennsylvania: Blair, Cambrai, Centre, 
Clinton, Huntington, Bedford, Somerset, 
and Fulton. 

The Right Reverend Monsignor 
Thomas E. Madden, chancellor of the Al- 
toona-Johnstown Diocese, was named 
first editor and continued in that posi- 
tion until January 1, 1943, at which time 
the Reverend Vincent A. Luther—now 
principal of Altoona Catholic High 
School—was appointed editor. He served 
in this capacity until Rev. Francis Reed 
Hoy was appointed editor by the late 
Bishop Richard T. Guilfoyle on Sep- 
tember 24, 1943. Father Hoy remained 
oe uae until his death on February-9, 

The Most Reverend Howard J. Car- 
roll. D.D., present ordinary of the- Al- 
toona-Johnstown See, appointed the 
Reverend Edward W. O'Malley, then as- 
sistant editor, to succeed Father Hoy. 
Under his direction the Catholic Regis- 
ter observes its 25th anniversary, and to 
him, fellow members of the staff, and 
clergymen and lay leaders throughout 
the diocese go the best wishes of friends 
of all faiths for continued growth in an 
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era when religion faces one of its great- 
est tests in world history. 

In May 1957 His Holiness Pope Pius 
XII included these observations ina 
message to the Catholic Press Associa- 
tion of the United States: 

In these days and in a country where 
freedom of the press Is established by law, it 
should not be necessary to insist on zue im- 
portance of a Catholic press. The power of 
the written word ts being challenged today 
by other modern arts of communication; yet 
none wlll dany the heavy pressure sna] ox- 
ercisedd by the press on molding habtis of 
thought, that would frat weaken, then stb- 
vert the principles of Christian bellef and 
correct moral conduct, 

The very freedom possessed, as you _kuow 
full woll, increases the danger; which only 
an enlightened and couragegus public opin- 
fon can avert or lessen. Your nasocinted 
newspapers, magazines and reviews, boch 
weekly and quarterly, as. well as the increas- 
ing number of books authored by Catholics, 
have the noble and truly patriotic tisk and 
ambition ta help that public opinion to find 
end hold to the path of truth and Justice 
and, let us say it simply and honestly, holy 
living. If you succeed in this, you will have 
made a momentous contribution to the 
peace, prosperity, and power ior good of your 
beloved country, 


The Catholic Register is a beacon 
along the path of trust, justice, and holy 
living. To parishioners in its circula- 
tion area it fills a vital religious need. 
To the communities it provides a power- 
ful moral force. To all of us it supplies 
a wholesome view and attitude which 
cannot help but contribute genercusiy to 
the betterment of our society. 


Automobile Excise Tax: Temporary or 
Permanent? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HOW. LOUIS C. RABAUT 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, September 14,1959 


Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Spenker, the his- 
tory of the automobile excise tax in this 
country is not a very long one. However. 
its future may very well become a lonz 
one indeed. For this tax, which was 
originally conceived as n vemporaTy 
measure to bolster the national coffers 
during the depression, has heen con- 
tinually extended and extended, It has, 
in fact, been extended so masy times 
that the use of the word temporary has 
begun to seem facetious. : 

The grounds on which the yearly or 
biyearly proponents of futher exten- 
sion base their arguments is that the 
revenue realized from the excise tax 45 
essential to the national economy and 
cannot be done without. The amount 
involved is something approximating $2 
billion. Certainly this is a large sum © 
money. But if, in fact, this amount is 
not done without some year soon. Ke 
should at least stop fooling the peor’? 
and ourselves that this tax is n tempo- 
rary thing soon to be elimingted. We 
should at least be honest and admit that 
the tax base of the Nation dees now an 
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will continue ever to include this excise 
as an integral part. Te contribute to 
the dubious aura of temporariness this 
tax has been changed several times. It 
has been raised. It has been lowered. 
Always these changes have been accom- 
Panied with claims that the whole thing 
is temporary so a temporary change 
Matters but little. 

The latest move in this little game is 
the provision in the new highway bill 
Which has the effect of making any re- 
duction in the excise tax impossible until 
after 1965. This is but the most recent 
Step further along the road to perma- 
hency for this “temporary” tax. Where 
is this trend going to stop? If it does not 
Stop shortly, Mr. Webster's definitions of 

© words “temporary” and “perma- 
nent“ will also have to be changed. 


The Nation Owes More Than Some Realize 
to Mr. Dulles’ Firmness 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN SHERMAN COOPER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I ask 
m animous consent that there be printed 
Re the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL 
E CORD an editorial from the Saturday 
wening Post of June 27, 1959, entitled 
Re © Nation Owes More Than Some 

7 to Mr. Dulles“ Firmness.” 

L. S9 this at the request of Mr. Robert 
and orter, of Atlanta, Ga., a friend 
State ree of former Secretary of 
Th, John Foster Dulles. 

ere being no objection, the editorial 


Was ordered : 
as follows. to be printed in the RECORD, 


Tux Nation Owrs Mone THAN Some REALIZE 
— To Mau DULLES’ FIRMNESS 

it rd tes to John Foster Dulles make 
Years = believe that it is only a couple of 
und Since the late Secretary of State was 
dêclared are attack. Senator Wayne MORSE 
— that Mr. Dulles’ “usefulness in his 
Tore A has long since passed.” A year be- 
Elsen} at Adiai Stevenson urged President 
cused Wer to “fre Dulles,” whom Adlai ac- 
War, 185 saber-rattling. threats of atomic 
Genk disregard of our allies.” Liberal 
1 regularly took off after Dulles, 

ing, — him with inflexibility, war-monger- 

fe Other diplomatic errors. 

vened, net until cancer tragically inter- 
Umnics Dulles steadily survived the cal- 
opinion Of his critios. He survived, in our 
him Pa not because Mr. Eisenhower liked 
cause d depended on his advice, but be- 
Politica noe ol the time Dulles was right. 
War” ly and semantically his “brink-of- 
8Dite rapa looked like the end. But, de- 
Unfortus Yells of protest which greeted that 
American 5, phrase, the fact is that any 
Roda 5 Polley short of surrender to the 
“bring ay fairly be said to tnke us to the 
on a 10 = War.” As the late Secretary sald 
On the ioe “We have to go on living 
We could Be of an nwful abyss from which 
ie me readily be rescued if only the 
tor N on did not insist upon retaining 
attack MC possibility of massive surprise 


. 
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The same sensitive souls who pretended to 
believe that Dulles created a “brink of war" 
when he had realistically recognized that 
there was one were equally disturbed by his 
description of Goa, which is on the edge of 
India, but belongs to Portugal, as a “Portu- 
guese province“ How tactless to make such 
a remark when Nehru was claiming Goa for 
India. At a press conference Mr. Dulles was 
asked if the United States regarded Goa as a 
Portuguese province. His answer was, "As 
far as I know, all the world regards it as a 
Portuguese province. It has been Portu- 
guese, I think, for about 400 years.” That 
was the right answer. 

Mr. Dulles weathered these storms and 4 
more serious hurricane during the Red 
Chinese bombardment of Quemoy and Mat- 
su. Many people thought our support of 
the Chinese Nationalists was another trip to 
the brink of war. Dire consequences were 
predicted. Mr. Dulles took the sensible view 
that, while nobody would advocate going 
to war for Matsu, the question was, How 
do you prevent a retreat at the initial point 
of a thrust from gathering a momentum 
which will go on from there? Had the ad- 
vocates of bold and imaginative retreat from 
these threatened areas had their way, the 
country might have learned the answer to 
that question the hard way. 

‘There have been times during the last 10 
years when this country could plausibly have 
moved back from the firing line, made some 
sort of phony deal with the Communists to 
secure them in their ill-gotten gains and, 
by doing so, made Soviet world conquest a 
present reality. That this hasn't happened 
is due in no small degree to the character 
and analytical skill of John Foster Dulles. 
As one of his colleagues in the State Depart- 
ment put it, “Foster's critics want him to 
find some way for this country to give the 
Communists what they want, and because 
he won't do it they call him ‘inflexible. 
Since Mr. Dulles’ death, even his critics ex- 
press admiration for his steadfastness, per- 
sisted in after lesser men similarly afflicted 
would have quit the field. 

In at least one respect the late Secretary 
of State was more imaginative than his de- 
tractors. He was capable of imagining a re- 
laxation of the Communist threat. “There 
is nothing ‘inevitable’ about communism, 
he said in a speech last year, “except that It, 
too, is bound to change.” He foresaw a day 


when the Communist leaders would see the 


futility of threats in international dealings, 

Wenig be more concerned with the welfare 

of their own people and less concerned with 

exploiting other people for expansionist pur- 
- 


poses. 
me that hecy may suggest a de- 
e from ir Dulles’ characteristic 
realism. However, & man who could so 
rightly discern the dangers to our survival 
and summon the will and courage to deal 
with them cannot be ignored when he en- 
visions a promise of brighter days ahead. 
Of few men can it be more truly said 
that he gave his life for his country. 


Summer Commencement Address of Dr. 
Harold C. Case, President of Boston 


University 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LAURENCE CURTIS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. CURTIS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, Dr. Harold C. Case, president of 
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Boston. University, delivered the com- 
mencement address at the university's 
annual summer commencement exer- 
cises on August 22, 1959. 

In extension of my remarks I include 
his thought-provoking address, entitled 
“The Real Cost of Freedom,” as follows: 

In the middle of the night recently, a 
brooding silence was over the New Hamp- 
shire countryside—crickets chirped, winds 
sighed in the trees, and every night sound 
was part of the symphony of nature, em- 
phasizing quietness and promoting sleep. 

Suddenly a shattering boom, followed by a 
series of staccato blasts, precipitated all 
sleepers into half-dazed waking. The houses 
shook, windows rattled, and disturbed 
listeners lay awake and wondered about the 
cause, Next morning the never-sleeping 
newspapers reported that these were sonic 
booms caused by jet planes brea the 
sound barrier. They explained that any in- 
convenience or discomfort experienced by 
civilians was a small price to pay for na- 
tional protection. 

I am not an expert in military affairs; 
therefore, I do not know whether or not a 
lead in speed will guarantee or even help to 
underwrite the future of freedom. But this 
much I do know—no increase in miles-per- 
hour, from Mach I to Mach II, or even IV, 
will make us better people, more 
of freedom, or more ready to sacrifice for it. 

I recall my first transcontinental flight. 
It was in a DC-3 plane. The scheduled fly- 
ing time from New York to Los Angeles was 
21 hours. That was two decades ago. A few 
weeks ago I flew the same route by jet plane 
in 4 hours, 24 minutes, I walked into the 
baggage-receiving area in the Los Angeles 
airport, and while waiting for luggage, I 
listened to the conversation around me. I 
discovered that people arrive, after flying 600 
miles per hour, with the same problems and 
thoughts and fears and loves and hates they 
had at 175 miles per hour. Breaking the 
sound barrier has nothing to do with making 
better people, or creating human beings who 
are more worthy of their heritage and more 
capable of perpetuating it. 

If we could break the thought barrier, we 
might hope for a better outcome. ; 

Let us make no mistake about it. There 18 
& great struggle going on in American edu- 
cation today, and its outcome may deter- 
mine the future of American democracy. 

It has to do with the question of the use 
of our enormous resources for the benefit 
of the indiyidual in this Nation, and 
throughout the world, or for the creation 
of a mass society in which the person is pri- 
marily a resource for the state, and the 
mass is the goal, instead of the individual. 

This is the issue of quantity versus 
quality. 

The unifying element in our diversity is 
quality. Today, no person, institution, 
agency, profession, enterprise, or organiza- 
tion can afford to countenance shoddiness in 
its philosophy, its goals, its programs, or its 
persons, The artisan and the artist alike 
must be nurtured in the same tradition of 
high quality. 

In a university this means carefully formu- 
lated objectives, very high standards, gifted 
students and inspiring teachers meeting each 
other in an atmosphere in which the mind's 
adventure ts respected. 

The desire to know, apparent in every 
normal child, is often stifled in the higher 
reaches of education. We need to recreate 
in students the winsome wonder of learning 
and knowing, and the sheer delight in stern 
self-discipline, instead of an unprincipled 
struggle for grades and for professorial ap- 
proval. Instilling the powerful destre to 
learn is basic to all of the future of great 
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gecholareh!p, and to the preservation of free- 
dom. 

Our age demands the habit of looking 
steadily into the future In terms of new 
problems emerging, and new knowledge 
needed to meet and solve them. Education 
then will use the past as a means for peer- 
ing ahead, distilling history into eternal 
veritios, providing meaning and magnanim- 
ity for progross. 

Students must find release for their minds 
from conventional ways of achieving results, 
so that they can take a fresh approach to 
thelr problems. In the creative approach to 
an engineering course at MI. T., students 
were confronted with a length of galvanized 
pipe fastened to the floor. In the bottom 
was a ping-pong ball. On a table were 
pliers, wrenches, string, a length of rope, a 
bottle of glue, and a rusty bucket full of 
muddy water: These students were asked to 
remove, the ping-pong ball from the pipe 
without lifting the pipe from the floor. 
After study of the problem, each student, 
working alone, solved the problem by pour- 
ing the muddy water into the pipe and float- 
ing the ball to the top. 

Another section of the class faced. the 
identical problem, except that the rusty 
bucket of muddy water was replaced by a cut 
Glass pitcher of ice water. Not a single stu- 
dent solved the problem. None could think 
of crystal pitchers as pouring spouts, nor 
of ice water as a float for a ping-pong ball. 

Detachment—tfor originality—is essential, 
if we are not to drift Into a society of mimics. 

Consider also that freedom depends on the 
ability to make much out of little. Some 
people believe that greatness consists in 
possessing but richness of human 
living depends on the opposite, In spite of 
our electronic civilization, our myriad in- 
ventions, and our fascinating luxuries, the 
elemental Issues of life are relatively simple. 

Food, air to breathe, bocks, family, de- 
pendable friends, meaningful conversation, 
self-respecting work, knowledge of being use- 
ful to one's fellowa— these are the rootage. 
The equipment is lush over growth, and it is 
neither satisfying nor strength giving. 

When you look death in the face, or behold 
your first-born child, or gaze upon the won- 
der of a wise senior citizen, you feel ashamed 
for the artificiality of your environment, and 
long for reality. 

Moreover, in the exercise of our capacity 
to care intensely and consistently for some- 
thing or someone beyond ourselves, we dis- 
cover who we cre. 

If youth, or the aged, continue to care 
more about themselves than others, design 
their lives for comfort, not for efficiency; for 
getting, not giving; if they grow soft from 
much pampering, and learn in order to get a 
Job, not in order to know; then no speeding 
Planes nor any soaring satellites, nor any 
other ingenlous device to protect our borders 
from attack can zve us, for we shall have 
Geteriorated within, 

Frecdom will cost us the price of humility, 
of dedication, of hard work, of uncomplain- 
ing disciplino, for the moral value of educa- 
tion lies in this discovery of a world which 
lies beyond the material, social, and political 
power by which the world is run, and which 
can give guidance to the forces at work. 

Reduce man to a creature of environment, 
Projected from the sccident of birth by im- 
personal forces to the fatality of denth, by 
Jealous chance, and he is quite ready to sur- 
render freedom, rights, and stature. Ho is 
already a siave at heart, and no tyrant mat- 
ters much to him. 

Faith is not a matter of convenlence. It 
is a test of survival. Faith will not be re- 
pied in a owned sense In the West be- 

people find it to be e len ry 
2 7 — it to be true. 3 
one bolieves that the fullness, the plenti- 
tude of the good, the true, and the e 
ful ure in God, he can manage any expericice 
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in life. Here is the fundamental root of 
Western frecdoim, the metaphysical sense of 
the infinite yalue of each person before God, 
and the infinite respect each man owes to 
his neighbor, in promoting his well-being 
and fulallment. 

The restoretion of mutual love must pre- 
cede both health of soclety and enrichment 
of individual life, 

We stand now staring Into outer space 
with mingled feelings of hope and approhen- 
sion. A romote universe has become intl- 
mate. The millions of miles which: gaye us 
a feeling of security have become items in 
astronomers’ calculations. We know that 
our world will never again have its old, nar- 
row dimensions. But every advance toward 
interplanetary communication calls for 
greatness, here. 

I ask of you continuing intellectual ad- 
venture, unadurned integrity, a depth of con- 
viction, and s quality of self-discipline be- 
yond the average of the conventional, for in 
these costly, but rewarding, enterprises you 
can find the qualities necessary for recreating 
a democratic, humane society for making 
freedom permanent. This worth whatever it 
costs. 


The Rural Development Program 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN SHERMAN COOPER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. COOPER, Mr. President, the 
rural development program to improve 
opportunities and incomes in depressed 
rural areas throughout the Nation re- 
ceived signal recognition recently when 
a delegation of top-level Canadian agri- 
culture officials started a two-week tour 
of program areas in four States. 

Thirty States are now going forward 
with this important program. Leaders 
in rural communities and trading cen- 
ters participating report a host of agri- 
cultural, industrial, and educational ac- 
tivities which are raising incomes and 
helping families on small farms help: 
themselves. 

In particular, I wish to call attention 
to the fact that Dr. J. F. Booth, Direc- 
tor of Economics Division, Canada De- 
partment of Agriculture, who heads the 
Canadian group, and his three col- 
leagues visiting U.S. Rural Development 
areas are here at the behest of the Spe- 
cial Senate Committee on Land Use of 
the Canadian Parliament. This is proof 
that the rural development program 
has gained the attention and interest 
of many people beyond the U.S. areas 
which are pioneering this work. 

T ask unanimous consent that the fol- 
lowing press releases on the Canadians’ 
visit be included in the Appendix of the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

There being no objection, the press 
releases were ordered printed in the 
Recor, as follows: 

Sznitor CANADIAN AGRICULTURE OFFICIALS Tour 
U.S. RURAL DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM AREAS 
The following is the text of a press release 

issued today by the Canada Department of 

Agriculture: 

“A group of senior officials of the Ca nada 
Department of Agriculture have begun a 
2-weck tour of sections of the Uuited States 


October 5 


to examine and report on U.S. rural develop- 
ment programs. 

“The tour stems from à recommendation 
in July of the Special Senate Committee on 
Land Use, which was concerned with preb- 
lems of the low-income farmer in Cancan. 

“The group is headed by Dr. J. F. Booth, 
Director of Economics Division, Canada De- 
partment of Agriculture. He is accompmicd 
by R. A. Stutt, specialist in land economics, 
who has been Technical Consultant to tas 
Senate committee; A. E. Barrett, Arglztant 
to the Director General Research; and S. F. 
Shields, Nogional Director, Prairie Farm Re- 
habilitation Administration, Swift Current, 
Saskatchewan, who is in charge of resettle- 
ment work for that organization. 

“The Canadian experts will fly from 
Washington, DC., to Kentucky Wednesday,. 
and then on to Wisconsin at the end of tie 
week. They plan to be in Minnosota on 
September 23 and in Michigan on the 2S$ta, 
returning to Ottawa, September 29. 

“The group will view demonstration proj- 
ects in these States, the basic aim of which 
is to help raise the Income levels of opera- 
tors of small farms. Officials of the United 
States Department of Agriculture ate act- 
Ing as guides to the Canadians and have co- 
operated fully in the development of the 
program. State college officials are arrung- 
ing for transportation for the Canadian 
delegation to rural development projects.” 

The following 30 States are participating 
in the U.S. rural development program: 
Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, lings, 
Indiana, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maine, Mary- 
land, Michigan, Minnesota, Mississippi, Mis- 
souri, Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, New 
Mexico, North Carolina, Ohio, Oklahoma, 
Oregon, Pennsylvania, South Carolina, Ten- 
nessee, Texas. Virginia, Washington, West 
Virginia, and: Wisconsin. 

Puerto Rico is. also participating. 


— 
CANADIAN OFFICIALS COMPLETE WASHINGTON 
PHASE or RURAL DEVELOPMENT TOUN 


A group of senior officials of the Canuda 
Department of Agriculture left Washington 
today for a 2-week tour of U.S, rural de- 
velopment program areas, after conforences 
with Federal agency representatives working 
on the program. 

The tour stems from a recommendation in 
July of a Special Senate Committee on Land 
Use of the Canadian Parliament, which was 
studying problems of low income farmers 
in Canada. 

Dr. J. F. Booth, director of economics di- 
vision, Canada Department of Agriculture, 
heads the group. He is accompanied by 
R. A. Stutt, specialist in land economics, 
who has been technical consultant to the 
Sennte committee; A. E. Barrett, assistant 
to the director general research; and S. F. 
Shields, regional director, Prairie Farm Ro- 
habilitation Administration, Swift Current, 
Saskatchewan, who is in charge of resettie- 
ment work for that organization, 

In orientation mectings September 15 ard 
16 members of the Canadinn delegation dis- 
cussed with Federal officiais the planning 
and operation of U.S. rural development 
programs and similar efforts to brouden op 
portunities in disadvantaged furming areas. 
Representatives of five Federal departments 
and the Small Business Administration 
were present at the mectings, of which Paul 
V. Kepner, deputy administrator, Federal 
Extension Service, was chairman, 

Commenting on the tour of rural de- 
velopment areas, which bogins today, Ur. 
Booth said that the group hopes to become 
acquainted with State and local oMela's 
working in the program, and to view tech- 
niques and methods being ured to promo’? 
economic development in these arens. 

“Wo in Canna want to benefit by your 
experience in the United States," he said. 
“and to draw on this experience in order +9 
improve our own Corts in low lacome farme 
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ing communities. We are very much im- 
preesed with scope and variety of services 
being provided through U.S. agencies,” 

Following is an itinerary of the delega- 
tion's visit Ssptember 16 leave Warhington, 
arrive in Lexington, Ky; September 20 
leave Lexington, arrive Madison, Wis.; 
September 23, leave Eau Clatre, Wis., ar- 
Tive St: Paul, Minn.; September 26, leave 
Duluth, Minn. arrive Marquette, Mich.: Sep- 
tember 23, lente Sault Sainte Marie, Mich., 
Tor Ottawa. 

The following 30 States nnd Puerto Rico 
are participating in the U.S. rural develop- 
ment program: Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, 
Georgia, Illinois, Indiana, Kentucky, Louisi- 
ana, Maine, Maryland, Michigan, Minnesota, 
Mississippi, Missouri, Montana, Nebraska, 
Nevada, New Mexico, North Carolina, Ohio, 
Oklahoma, Oregon, Pennsrylvanta, South 
Carolina, Tenneseee, Texas. Virginia, Wash- 
ington, West Virginia, and Wicconsin. 


DAV Services in Georgia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. IRIS FAIRCLOTH BLITCH 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mrs, BLITCH. Mr. Speaker. it is with a 
€ep sense of gratitude that I present an 
exceptional record of vital rehabilitation 
Services freely extended to thousands of 
a citizens. Those who have bene- 
fitea directly or indirectly from these 
Splendid humanitarian services, oye 
Much to the source which made “it 
Possible, 
DAV SETUP 
Among the several congressionally 
Chartered yeteran organizations, which 
have State departments and local chap- 
in Georgia, is the Disabled American 
Veterans. The DAV is the only such 
Organization composed exclusively of 
those Americans who have either been 
Wounded, gassed, injured, or disabled by 
of active service in the Armed 
Forces of the United States, or of some 
S try allied with it, during time of 
ar. Formed in 1920, under the leader- 
— of Judge Robert S. Marx, DAV leg- 
= tive activities have benefited every 
MPensated disabled veteran very sub- 
0 Y. Its immediate past national 
Da der is another judge, Judge 
ka 1d B. Williams, of Concord, Mass. 
H. Present national commander is Bill 
Fribfey, of Crestline, Kans., a member 
N Kansas Legislature. Its national 
na atant is John E. Feighner, of Cincin- 
1. Ohio. Its national legislative di- 
ids is Elmer N. Freudenberger, its 
Hoo director of claims, Cicero F. 
p san, and its national director of em- 
locs ment relations, John W, Burris—all 
tera S at its national service headquar- 
ton Sa 18th Street NW., Washing- 


ou. amen as less than 10 percent of 
mony ontis war veterans are receiving 
Menta” disability compensation pay- 

for ‘service-connecied dlsabill- 


— 
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ties—some 2 million—the DAV can 
never aspire to become the largest 
of the several veteran organizations. 
Nevertheless, -since shortly after its 
formation in 1920, the DAV national 
headquarters, located in Cincinnati, 
Ohio, has maintained the largest staff of 
any veteran organization of full-time 
trained national service officers, 138 of 
them, who are located in the 63 regional 
and 3 district cffices of the U.S. Vet- 
erans’ Administration, and in its central 
office in Washington, D.C. They have 
ready access to the official claim records 
of those claimants who have given them 
their powers of attorney. All of them 
being war-handicapsed veterans them- 
selves, these service officers are sympa- 
thetic and alert as to the problems or 
other less, well-informed claimants. 
DAV SETUP IN GEORGIA 


In Georgia the DAV maintains an of- 
fice located in the VA regional office, 
441-449 West Peachtree Street NE., At- 
lanta 8, Ga. The DAV staffs this office 
with two national service officers and two 
clerks. Mr. Roy E. Bevel is the national 
service officer in charge. 

Each of the DAV chapters in Georgia 
has a service officer who volunteers his 
energy and time in making initial con- 
tacts with veterans or members of their 
families, assisting them in completing 
routine and initial steps for claims and 
forwarding same on to the national 
service officer in Atlanta for processing 
and followthrough. 

The department commander is Mr. 
W. L. Jackson, Post Office Box 2047, 
Macon, Ga., and the department adju- 
tant is Mr. Ralph E. White, 1310 Lake- 
view Drive, Macon, Ga. The immediate 
past department commander is Mr. Bill 
Todd, 121 Central Avenue SW., Atlanta 
3, Ga., serving for 3 consecutive years. 

In Georgia the VA maintains three 
hospitals and one domiciliary; one 300- 
bed general-medical hospital at Atlanta; 
one 1,329-bed neuropsychiatric hospital 
at Augusta; one 421-bed general medical 
and tuberculosis hospital at Augusta; 
one 500-bed general medical at Dublin, 
and one 640-bed domiciliary at Thomas- 
ville, Ga. All of these beds are not filled 
by Georgia residents: many of them are 
veterans from almost every State in the 
Union who go or are sent to the South- 
east because of climate conditions. 

During the last fiscal year, the VA paid 
out 8110 822.574 for its veterans program 
in Georgia, including $28,478,464 disabil- 
ity compensation to its 35,890 service-dis- 
abled veterans. These Federal expendi- 
tures In Georgia furnish substantial 
purchasing powers in all communities. 
Only about 8'2 percent—3,033—are 
members of the 45 DAV chapters in 
Georgia. 

SERVICES EXTENDID 

This 8 ½ percent is strange, in view of 
the very outstanding record of personal- 
ized service activities and accomplish- 
ments of the DAV national service 
officers in behalf of Georgia veterans and 
dependents during the last 10 fiscal years, 
as revealed by the following statistics; 


A 
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Claimants contacted (esti- 

MELA ont ee 73. 943 
Claims folders reviewed. 61,619 - 
Appearances before rating 

re 32. 149 
Compensation Imcreases ob- 

Wen Cer Bake E ee 2,303 
Service connections of- 

neg.... 536 
Nonservice penslons £24 
Death benefits obtained 153 


CO Oe eae SERAL A $1, 713, 911. 20 


These above figures de not include the 
accomplishments of other national serv- 
ice officers on duty in the central office 
of the Veterans’ Administration, han- 
dling appeals and reviews, or in its three 
district offices, handling death and in- 
surance cases. Over the last 10 years 
they reported 83,611 claims handled in 
such district offices, including monetary 
benefits of $20,850,335.32, and in the cen- 
tral office, they handle 58,282 reviews and 
appeals, resulting in monetary benefits 
of $5,337,389.05. Proportionate addi- 
tional benefits were thereby obtained 
for Georgia veterans, their dependents, 
and their survivors, 

These figures fail properly to paint the 
picture of the extent and value of the 
individualized service and advice, con- 
sideration, counsel, and assistance ex- 
tended to all of the claimants who have 
contacted DAV service officers in person, 
by telephone, and by letter. 

Pertinent advice was furnished to all 
disabled veterans—only about 10 percent 
of whom were DAV members—their de- 
pendents, and others, in response to their 
varied claims for service connection, dis- 
ability compensation, medical treatment, 
hospitalization, prosthetic appliances, 
vocational training, insurance, death 
compensation or pension, VA guaranty 
loans for homes, farms, and businesses, 
and so forth. Helpful advice was also 
given as to counseling and placement 
into suitable useful employment—to 
utilize their remaining abilities—civil 
service examinations, appointments, re- 
tentions, retirement benefits, and multi- 
farious other problems. 

PROSECUTION OF CLAIMS 


Every claim presents different prob- 
lems. Too few Americans fully realize 
that governmental benefits are not auto- 
matically awarded to disabled veterans— 
not given on a silver platter. Fre- 
quently, because of lack of official rec- 
ords, death, or disappearance of former 
buddies and associates, lapse of memory 
with the passage of time, lack of infor- 
mation and experience, proof of the legal 
savice connection of a disability be- 
comes extremely difficult—too many 
times impossible. A claims and rating 
board can obviously not grant favorable 
action merely based on the opinions, im- 
pressions, or conclusions of persons who 
submit notarized affidavits. Specific. 
detailed pertinent facts are essential. 

The VA, which acts as judge and jury, 
cannot properly prosecute claims against 
itself. As the defendant, in effect, the 
U.S. Veterans’ Administration must 
award the benefits provided under the 
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Jaws administered by it only under cer- 
tain conditions. 

A DAV national service officer can and 
does advise a claimant precisely why his 
claim may previously have been denied 
and then specifies what action for addi- 
tional evidence is essential. The claim- 
ent must necessarily bear the burden of 
obtaining such fact-giving affidavit evi- 
dence. The experienced national serv- 
ice officer will, of course, advise him as to 
its possible improvement, before present- 
ing same to the adjudication agency, in 
the light of all of the circumstances and 
facts, and of the pertinent laws, prece- 
dents, regulations and schedule of dis- 
ability ratings. No DAV national sery- 
ice officer, I feel certain, ever uses his 
skills, except in behalf of worthy claim- 
ants, with justifiable claims. 

The VA has denied more claims than 
it has allowed—because most claims are 
not properly prepared. It is very signifi- 
cant, as pointed out by the DAV acting 
national director of claims, Chester A. 
Cash, that a much higher percentage of 
those claims, which have been prepared 
and presented with the aid of a DAV 
national service officer, are eventually 
favorably. acted upon, than is the case 
of those claimants who have not given 
their powers of attorney to any such 
special advocant. 

Another fact not generally known is 
that.under the overall review of claims 
inaugurated by the VA some 4 years ago, 
the disability compensation payments of 
about 37,200 veterans have been discon- 
tinued and reduced as to about 27,300 
others at an aggregate loss to them of 
more than $28 million per year, About 
1.7 percent of such discontinuances and 
reductions have probably occurred as to 
disabled veterans in Georgia, with a con- 
sequent loss of about $476,000 per year. 

Most of these unfortunate claimants 
were not represented by the DAV or by 
any other veteran organization. Judg- 
ing by the past, such unfavorable adjudi- 
cations will occur as to an additional 
equal number or more during the next 
3 years, before such review is completed. 
I urge every disabled veteran in Georgia 
to give his power of attorney to the na- 
tional service officer of the DAV, or of 
some other veteran organization, or of 
the American Red Cross, just as a pro- 
tective measure; 

The average claimant who receives 
helpful advice probably does not realize 
the background of training and expe- 
rience of a competent expert national 
service officer. 

COST OF DAV SERVICE 

Measured by the DAV’s overall costs of 
about $12,197,600 during a 10-year pe- 
riod, one would find that it has expended 
about $3.50 for each claim folder re- 
viewed, or about $8.80 for each rating 
board appearance, or again, about 822.70 
for each favorable award obtained, or 
about $123 for each service connection 
obtained, or about $54 for each compen- 
sation increase obtained, and has ob- 
tained about $14.10 of direct monetary 
benefits for claimants for each dollar ex- 
pended by the DAV for its national sery- 
ice officer setup. Moreover, such bene- 


fits will generally continue for many 
years. 
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Evidently, most claimants are not 
aware of the fact that the DAV receives 
no Government subsidy whatsoever. The 
DAV is enabled to maintain its nation- 
wide staff of expert national service ci- 
cers primarily because of income from 
membership dues collected by its local 
chapters and from the net income of its 
idento-tagz—miniature automobile li- 
cense tazs—project, owned by the DAV 
and operated by its employees, most of 
whom are disabled veterans, their wives, 
or their widows, or other handicapped 
Americans—a rehabilitation project in 
thus furnishing them with useful em- 
ployment. Incidentally, without check- 
ing as to whether they have previously 
sent in a donation, more than 1,400,000 
owners of sets of lost keys have received 
them back from the DAv's idento-tag 
department, 4,756 of whom, during the 
last 8 years, were Georgia residents. 

FINANCING DAV SERVICES 


Every cligible veteran, by becoming a 


DAV member, and by explaining these 


factors to fellow citizens, can help the 
DAV to procure such much-needed pub- 
lic support as well as will enable it to 
maintain its Invaluable nationwide serv- 
ice setup on a more adequate basis, So 
much more could be accomplished for 
distressed disabled veterans if the DAV 
could be enabled, financially, to main- 
tain an expert service officer in every 
one of the 173 VA hospitals. 

During the Jast 10 years the DAV has 
also relied on appropriations from its 
separately incorporated trustees, the 
DAV Service Foundation, aggregating 
$3,300,000, exclusively for salaries to its 
national service officers, Its reserves 
having been thus nearly exhausted, the 
DAV Service Foundation is therefore 
very much in need of the generous sup- 
port of all service claimants—DAV mem- 
bers and other social-minded Ameri- 
cans—by direct donations, by designa- 
tions in insurance policies, by benefits in 
wills, by assignments of stocks and 
bonds, and by establishing special types 
of trust funds, 

DAV MEMORIAL HONOR ROLL 


A special type of memorial trust fund 
orignated about 3 years ago with con- 
cerned disabled veteran members of the 
Day chapter in Butte, Mont., which es- 
tablished the first perpetual rehabilita- 
tion fund of $1,000 with the DAV Service 
Foundation, Recently it added another 
$100 thereto, Since then, every DAV 
unit in that State has established such 
a special memorial trust fund, ranging 
from $100 to $1,100, equivalent to about 
$5 per DAV member. 

Each claimant. who has received any 
such rehabilitation service can help to 
make it possible for the DAV to con- 
tinue such excellent rehabilitation sery- 
ice in Georgia by sending in donations 
to the DAV Service Foundation, 631 
Pennsylyania Avenue NW., Washington 
4, D.C. Every such serviced claimant 
who is eligible can and should also be- 
come a DAV member, preferably a life 
member, for which the total fee is $100 
if born after January 1, 1922; $75 for 
those born between January 1, 1902 and 
1922; and $50 for those born before Jan- 
uary 1, 1902, or World War I veterans, 
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payable in installments within 2 full fis- 
cal year periods. 

Every Američan can help to make our 
Government more representative by 
being a supporting member of at least 
one organization which refects his in- 
terests and viewpoints—labor unions, 
trade associations, and various relicions, 
fraternal, or civic associations. All of 
America’s veterans ought to be members 
of one or more of the patriotic. service- 
giving veteran organizations—United 
Spanish War Veterans, the VFW, the 
American Legion, the AMVETS, and the 
DAV. All of America's disabled defend- 
ers who are receiving disability compen- 
sation have greatly benefited by thelr 
own official voice—the DAV, 


United States Spends $7 Million on Guard 
Buildings 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. JOHN SHERMAN COOPER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATIS 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I ss% 
unanimous consent to insert in the Ap- 
pendix of the Concressionat Recoxp the 
following -article from the January 28. 
1959, issue of the Louisville Courier- 
Journal, indicating that armories and 
other National Guard buildings and in- 
stallations constructed in the Common- 
wealth of Kentucky during the past 3 
years totals over $7 million. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recor 
as follows: 

Unrren States Srewps $7 MILLION ox GUASI 
; Bourupines 

Paanxvour, Ky, January 27—Icentuck¥ 
has benefited from 67,165,237 in Federal 
funds for new armories and other Nation’ 
Guard buildings and Installations in 8 
past 3 yenrs, : i 

This was reported to Goyornor Chandtet 
Tuesday by Maj. Gen. J. J. B. Willams, Sta? 
adjutant general. 

Williams told a enbinet meeting th? 
amount was 25 times more than the Stats 
had received previously in a atmiler peri 

WORTH $40 MILLION 

The new bulldings house much of the ap. 
proximately 840 million worth of egulpmen 
which the Federal Government has tira 1 
over to the Kentucky National Guard. ™ 
equipment includes alrplines, tanka, conn 
Jecpn, and firearms, er 

The $7,185,287, representing funds elde 
received by or allocated to the Stats, Arn 
major projects such as: de 

1. The Kentucky Air National Guari Re! 3 
quarters at Standiford Field, Louinyiie, ug 
million investment. Ib includea a bans" 
asd supply Warehouse, vehteie-repalr ae 
crash- und fire-truck station, rock: terora 
bullding, jet-fucl underground sior se A 
dispensing systom, and oporuttous-un d-ta 4 
ing bullding. All have been comp! tod r 
cept the operations-and-tralning pulldiser 
which ts undor constriction, je 

2. The Frankfort military center, a 54 eho 
Hon project. It Includes an nrmery. Cins 
tralized fold maintenance shop, ee 
nance shop for artillery, airplanes, stud BE 
copters: an ohe for the U.S, prope! ty! 5018 
for Kentucky, and u property warehie 
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The Federal Government only recently ap- 
Proved the spending of $270,000 for the 
warehouse. 

INCLUDES BUECHEL 


3. New armories at Livermore, Buechel, 
Frankfort, Olfye Hill, Jackson, Carrollton, 
and Tompkinsville. All have been built or 
are under construction except at Tompkins- 
ville. Construction of the Tompkinsville ar- 
Mory will begin as soon as weather permits. 

All the building at Standiford Field was 
financed 100 percent by Federal funds. The 
Federal Government contributes 75 percent 
ot the money for armories, the State 25 
Percent. 

Wiliams snid the Federal Government ts 
Providing Kentucky with 15 B-57 two-engine 
jet airplanes for tactical reconnaissance. Ten 
Planes have already been received. The State 
Still has a few F-86 Sabre jets, which will 

Placed in storage in another State, 


Proposal of a Control Measure on Poisons 
and Pesticides 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONARD G. WOLF 


or 10WA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. WOLF, Mr. Speaker, in view of 
the great need in America to protect the 
Various species of our wildlife, the Na- 

nal Trappers Association of America 
is to be commended on its very. timely 

posal of a control measure on poisons 
and pesticides. The text of this pro- 
legislation follows: 
NATIONAL TRAPPERS ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 
SF eo of the National Trappers Association 
America propose that— 
v Be it enacted by the Congress of the 
"ited States of America, That it shall be 
i Awful for any person or persons to know- 
Bin and willfully, place or cause to be 

laced, any poison, exploalye, or chemical in 
An A manner as to be fatal or injurious to 
d — bird, fish, or mammal within the boun- 
k es of the United States of America 
*cept us hereinafter provided. 

“EXCEPTIONS AND PROVISIONS MADE 


This act shall not prohibit killing of 
als for humane reasons by gun or gas 


91 
anim 
ch 


2. This act shall not prohibit use of fre- 
43 commonly fired from hand or shoulder. 
chem is act shall not prohibit use of 
Es {cals that are proven to be selective 
Serve eee of contorvation by State Con- 
Stic On agencies or agencies under juris- 
4 u Of the U.S, Department of Interior. 
Sather act shall permit use of pesticides 
establ Rak 4 safe level of application has been 
5 ished by authorized research. 
conta act shall provide that pesticide 
With 2 be labeled by the manufacturer 
Plicatio mendations for safe levels of ap- 
as m on as cfocts all vertbrate animals 
Glug; be determined by research ond in- 
na Ng residual dangers, 
of one act shall prohibit the sale or use 
Y chemical or poison known to be a 
‘Progres killer. For purposes of this act 
Which en ve Killer’ shall mean any substance 
Other pi uses It's victim to be poison to any 
mpti rd, or mammal by internal con- 
on, contact or by breathing of fumes. 
mall ban act shall provide that research 
* done by Federal and State conserva- 
by sy oncles and persons deemed qualified 
agencies, Cost of research shall be 
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provided for by a tax on pesticides in amount 
deemed advisable by Congress. Payments 
made for research work shall not exceed 
those for similar services. 

“8, False reports by any person engaged 
in such research shall be deemed a violation 
ot this act. 

“9. Any violation of this act shall be pun- 
ishable by a fine of not to excced §500 or 
30 days in jail or both and not less than 
825 for a first offense and an additional 
penalty of $25 for each subsequent conric- 
tion. 

ALFRED L. COOK, 
Chairman, Conservation Committee. 
URBANA, Iowa. 


Integrity in Government 
ee 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFFORD P. CASE 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. CASE of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, early in the Ist session of the 86th 
Congress I introduced a bill to protect 
integrity in governmental processes. 
Senator NEUBERGER, of Oregon, joined 
with me in sponsoring the measure. 

The major purposes of the bill are four: 
First, to require all top officials in the 
legislative as well as the executive branch 
to make an annual report of their in- 
come, including gifts of substantial 
value: second, to require a detailed re- 
port of travel expenditures by congres- 
sional committees, including those in- 
curred by staff, as well as by the mem- 
bers themselves, of a committee; third, to 
provide that any communication, oral or 
written, concerning a particular case 
made by a Member of Congress to an 
administrative agency be made part of 
the public record of that case; and, 
fourth, to establish a commission on 
legislative standards to study and make 
recommendations concerning the prob- 
lems of legislative-executive relations in 
such matters as the proper representa- 
tion of constituent interest and the pre- 
vention of improper influence. 

I do not contend the bill is perfect, 
but it does represent, I believe, a con- 
structive approach to certain problems 
which deeply involve the public interest. 
It is my hope, therefore, that next year 
the Rules Committee, to which the bill 
was referred, will hold hearings early in 
the session and that the Congress will 
take affirmative action in this area. In 
this connection, Mr. President, I would 
like to insert in the Recorp a sampling of 
comments on the bill I have reccived 
from political scientists and others ac- 
tively concerned with the field of gov- 
ernment. 

There being no objection, the com- 
ments were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Sr. PETER'S COLLEGE, 
Jersey City. N.J., September 12, 1958. 
Senator CLIFFORỌ P. CASE, 
U.S, Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Drar Senator Case: I have received the 
copy of your bill to promote public confi- 
dence in the integrity of Congress and the 
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executive branch which you sent me, and 
thank you for your kindness. I fully agree 
with you that the requirement of publicity 
is the best way to deal with the problem of 
private pressure on public men, distasteful 
though it undoubtedly is in many ways. I 
aiso like your provision for a Commission on 
Legislative Standards. In general, I think 
that laws on this subject should confine 
their specific and rigid requirements to those 
points about which there can be ttie dis- 
pute. Further refinements are best left to 
u commission which can work out norms 
more precisely as it accumulates experience. 
Sincerely yours, 
Faancts P. Canavan, SJ. 
New YORE UNIVERSITY, 
GRADUATE SCHOOL OF'PuUDLIC 
ADMINISTRATION AND Soc BERVICE, 
New-York, NY., September 24, 1958. 
Hon. CLIFFORD P. CASE, 
U.S. Senator, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran SENATOR CASE: I appreciate your 
thoughtfulness in sending me a copy of the 
bul you are proposing for the promotion ot 
confidence in the legislative and executive 
branches of Government. I find it especially 
significant because it attempts to strike at 
the roots of unjust, arbitrary government— 
graft and corruption. I am sure that op- 
ponents of the bill will argue that its enact- 
ment would make public service less desir- 
able. Let me assure you that the vast ma- 
jority of present employees and of prospee- 
tive employees will readily accept the basic 
principles of the bili—the disclosures of gifts 
and fees—in the hope that {t will eliminate 
the favored position of those few careerists 
who utilize their employment as means of 
gouging the public or enriching themselves 
at the expense of the public. 

You haye undertaken a most worthwhile 
endeavor and I wish you every success. 

Sincerely, 
Martin B. DWORKIS, 
Professor of Public Administration, 


Parnceron, N.J., September 16, 1958. 
Hon. Cirrrorp P, CASE, 
Senator from New Jersey, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Senator Case: I read with great in- 
terest the material you sent me recently per- 
talning to the promotion of public confi- 
dence in integrity of Congress and executive 
branch. I am sure you are to be congratu- 
lated upon the vital purpose and the skiliful 
drafting of this bill which ought to receive 
the support of every good citizen. 

In ao rather perfunctory redding of this 
bill 4223 I noted. however, a few may be 
minor points which might possibly warrant 
consideration. 

Article 1 of the bill refers to the listing 


ot gifts recelved by an official or by him and 


his spouse jointly. * * Would it not be 
advisable to insert a clause to the effect 
that a gift * * > given to the wife of an 
official on the strength of a social comnec- 
tion derived from the official position of her 
husband would come under the provisions 
of the bill? This might help to plug a hole 
of some possible significance, 

Paragraph (e) contains an excellent pro- 
vision concerning the recording of oral and 
written communications, This covers a 
wide ground and one certainly most dificult 
to supervise and to enforce, Here the fol- 
lowing point comes to my mind, The bill 
refers to communications made to the 
agency or to an officer thereof but perhaps 
it does not make it quite clear enough that 
such communications may be made to the 
official in question not necessarily within 
the agency but outside of it, within the set- 
ting of social intercourse. I realize that the 
kind of communication made, for instance, 
at social gatherings is much harder to pin 
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down, but it should be made absolutely 
clear that it may be no less incorrect than 
telephone calis which reach an official at his 
desk. Though I admit that this kind of 
contact may be coveréd by the present ver- 
sion’ of the bill, a little specification on 
this point may do no harm. 

Thank you for having given me the op- 
portunity to see this fine piece of legisntive 
work. 

Very sincerely yours, 
Rosert A, EANN. 


— 


TEMPLE UNIVERSITY, 
Philadelphia, Pa., September 12, 1958. 
Hon. CLIFFORD P, CASE, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dran Sexaror Case: I greatly appreciate 
receiving a copy of a bill introduced by 
you to “promote public confidence in the 
integrity of Congress and the executive 
branch.“ 

I can think of no more important area 
in which you could concern yourself. As a 
former professor of political science, I was 
continually amazed and alarmed at the 
rendiness with which young people who 
came into my classes expressed the attitude 
that politicians were either corrupt or cor- 
ruptible. The saying most often expressed 
to me was, “If he isn't rotten when he goes 
in, he will be when he comes out,” No one 
need tell you how devastating this attitude 


legislation, of which you are aware. Your 
bill, in my judgment sound in all respects, 
would certainly be most helpful. 
Sincerely yours, 
JOHN ANTHONY BROWN, 
Assistant to the President for Develop- 
ment. 
Wooprow WILSON SCHOOL or 
PUBLIC AND INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS, 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITY, 
Princeton, N.J., September 13, 1958. 
Senator Currronp P. CASE, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dran Senator Case: I have read with great 
interest and appreciation your bill “to pro- 
mote public confidence in the integrity of 

and the executive branch.” As the 
first, I believe, to recommend this approach 
to the problem (see my testimony before 
the Buchanan Committee on Lobbying in 
1950), I naturally support the intent of your 
legislation. 

But I am convinced that the greatest arca 
of need is not In the disclosure of outside 
sources of Income. The great need is for 
the public absorbtion of the fundamental 
costs of running our two political parties. 
If the heavy costs of campaigning could be 
reduced for the parties and for individual 
candidates, much of the pressure for spe- 
cinl favors could be effectively countered. 
It is possible that the American Heritage 
Foundation campaign will answer some of 
the problems, My guess is that ultimately 
the Congress will have to appropriate suf- 
ficient money to sustain the basic operating 
expenses of our two national committees, 
and a fixed schedule of political TV; and 
will haye to give the franking privilege for 
say two or three mailings a campaign to all 
legitimate candidates for national office. I 
Wish that you and Senator Crark could join 
in sponsoring bipartisan legislation to move 
ahead tn this vital area of reform. 

In the meantime, I am hnppy that you 
are planning to press for S. 4223 in the next 
session of Congress. 

Very sincerely yours, 
Stermen K, Parry, 
Professor of Pudiie A faire. 
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Untvenstry or VIRGINIA, 
DeEraRtMENT oF POLITICAL SCIENCE, 
Charlottesville, Septembor 19, 1958. 
Hon. CLIFFORD P. Case, 
U.S, Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Drar Senator Case: It is with a great 
deal of pieasure that I answer your letter 
of September 15 with reference to your bill 
“to promote public confidence, in the in- 
tegrity of Congress and the executive 
branch.“ 

It is hecoming increasingly difficult, of late 
to atterhpt to inculcate ln students the re- 
spect for thelr national ofictals that I deem 
most necessary if our Nation is to survive in 
this period of conflict between two divergent 
ideologies: The sources of this difficulty 
are numerous and diverse. There can be 
no question but that the combination of 
wars—hot and cold—that have faced our 
youngsters since their birth hüs had a dele- 
terious effect on them. Boys and girls en- 
tering college today have never known a pe- 
riod when they could assess such ideas us 
the brotherhood of man, or the community 
of world interests. Yet this, I believe, is not 
the only, nor even the most significant, 
cause for the lack of citizen rospect for our 
national officials, Our students today are 
shocked as more and more incidents of in- 
discretion are disclosed. The indiscretions 
fall with equal weight on the oxecutive and 
legislative branches of the Federal Govern- 
ment and are not Umited to one or the 
other of the two major parties, For genera- 
tions now, citizens have come to expect State 
governments and State officials to be slightly 
lesa than honorable. They wonder, for ex- 
ample, why a man will spend thousands of 
dollars to secure election to an office that 
pays a mere pittance in salary. The dis- 
tressing thing is that now students have 
transferred this fecling to our National Gov- 
ernment. We can hardly decry tho lack of 
moral standards among our childron when 
all about them they ses their elders accept- 
ing what must be termed graft regardicss 
of how we try to swecten the word, 

In conclusion, Senator, you have my full- 
est support for your bill. * I would 
hope, further, that your bill would be labeled 
“a bill to cause a rebirth in public con- 
fidence in the integrity of Congress and the 
executive branch." Tho confidence once was 
there; It is not there today. 

Sincerely yours, 
Frank K. GIBSON, 
Assistant Professor. 
New Yor Universrrr! 
New York, N.Y. September 26, 1958. 
Hon, Cr ron P, Case, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C, 

Drar Senator Case: Thank you for sond- 

ing me a copy of your bill “to promote pub- 
llc confidence in the integrity of Congress 
and the executive branch,” together with 
your remarks in its behalf. The bill, it 
seems to me, is directed at one of the genuine 
yet delicate problems of government in a 
democracy. 
It seems to me of the greatest importance 
that every effort be made to dispel the cor- 
rosive and inaccurate public attitude toward 
politicians. The passage of a bill such as 
yours may well serve to contribute to this 
desirable objective. The whole Nation in- 
dubitably has a serious stake in such an 
improvement of the climate of opinion. 

My personal feeling is that disclosure of 
information acts as a much more: efficient 
deterrent to abuses than prohibition of cer- 
tain activities with criminal penaltics- We 
can rely here on the evidence of the opern- 
tion of the Florida law on campulgn con- 

tbullons ond cxpenditured. My correg- 
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pondents In that State tell me that the re- 
quirements to publish full information ls 
having a salutary effect upon the tone of 
politics there in a way seldom scen tn other 
States where absolute limits on amounts of 
money which may be contributed cr ex- 
pended, and often totally unrealistic Limits, 
are set by law. 

Please let me know nt any time If there 
is any way In which I can be of service to 
you. 

With all good wishes. 

Sincerely yours, 
Ruyoren A. Surry: 
Professor of Politics, 
Syracuse UNIVERSITY, 
MAXWELL GRADUATE SCHOOL OF 
CITIZENSHIP AND Punta AFraias, 
Syracuse, N. V., September 16, 1958. 

Dear Mn. Case: I have studied with great 
interest the text of your bill and the intro- 
ductory statement. I have connected your 
initiative with Senator Fouvsntont’s article 
that appeared in New York Times magazine 
on September 14, because both in a sense ore 
related to the problem of fundamental yalucs 
in our democratic society, 


I fully support your initiative for T realize 
that there is an urgent need to strengthen 
the trust of the American people in their 
political leader. I.see two main reasons for 
such mensures as the one you propose. 
Firstly, we face a long-term emergency 
brought about by a triple revolution: the 
technological, the awakening of the under- 
developed countries, and the Communist. 
The United States is surrounded by a quickly 
changing world; thus we are bound to live 
in an era of permanent crisis. Secondly, 
A democracy can successfully survive the oft- 
repeated shock of crises only if its poople 
rally round their leaders and trust them. 
The lesson of the French Fourth Republie 
should not escape our attention. Your meas- 
ure will help in dissociating the word “poll- 
ticlan” from its frequent use as an epithet 
because it provides the citizen with the 
means of checking on the morality of his 
representatives to whom he has entrusted 
political power. It has a wider educational 
meaning because it promotes the ideal 
public service and opposes it by implication 
to the imnge of a “smart” man. 
ey hopo that the Congress will son pase your 

11. 

With kindest personal regards, 

Sincerely yours, 
W. W. RULSKI. 
COLGATE UNIVERSITY, 
Hamilton, N. V., September 30, 1958. 
Hon, Ciirrorp P. Case, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Drar Senator Case: I am grateful to you 
for sending me a copy of the CONGRrSsIONAL 
Rrcoro containing your statement and the 
text of the bill to promote public confidenc® 
in the Integrity of Congress and the execu- 
tive branch. It is as you sny, of utmost im- 
portance that we do everything possibic to 
insure that the public has the highest degres 
of confidence In Its legislative and executive 
officials, This confidence, unfortunately, has 
been shaken at numerous times in the past 
After each of these incidents it has taken 
a long period to restore full public confidence? 
in our officials. 

It seems to me that the bill which you have 
introduced although it muy not prevent 
Incidents In the future, will go far to restor- 
ing public confidence and I hope it may be 
enacted. I also hope that it will not 
weakened by any crippling amendimests. 5 
seems to me that each of the provisions tha 
you baye included, Js important and unl a 
all are enacted there will be serious bol 


— 
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through which diflculties In the future may 
arise 


t Very sincerely yours, 
Ropney L. Morr, 


UnrrymnsirTy OF COLORADO, 
Boulder, Colo, September 16,1958. 
Senator Ciurronp P. Case, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, DiC. 

Dear Senator Cask: Thank you for your 
letter of September 10 in which you enclosed 
the statement from the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
ond concerning your bill “to promote public 
confidence the integrity of Congress and 
the executite branch.’ I wish to congratu- 
late you concerning the Introduction of this 
bill and I sincerely hope that, at the next 
session of Congress, you and your colleagues 
will be able to get this or a very similar bill 
passed into law. You are of course, com- 
pletely correct in assuming that such a law 
should be passed both for the: purpose of 
helping to maintain public:confidence in our 
Government and to help public officials main- 
tain the most careful relations with private 
Persons and groups. You may be assured 
that you have my heartlest support in this 
Project, and I believe that almost all political 
sclentists and other persons knowledgeable 
about and interested in Government will 
&pplaud and support your eflorts. If I can 
be of any direct assistance to you in this 
Matter, please call on me. 

Sincerely yours, 
Curtis W, MARTIN, 
Chairman, 
Department of Political Science. 
VASSAR COLLEGE, 
DEPARTMENT OF POLITICAL BCIENCE, 
Poughkeepsie, N.Y., Noveniber 19, 1958. 
on. CLiyronn P. CASE, 
U.S. Senator From New Jersey, 
Senate Office Building, 
ashington, D.C. 
an Senator Case: It was with great In- 
terest that I read your proposed bill designed 
improye the public service. You are to 
commended for trying to solve the dim- 
18 problem of maintaining a high ethical 
cvel among administrators and legislators. 
The bill, ns you point out, does cover a 
Breat don! of territory. I share your reluc- 
tance nt the prospect of an Invasion of pri- 
Jaey through the public disclosure of licome 
x Of dealings in securities, commodities, 
end real property. There is already consid- 
Fable refuctance on the part of high calibre 
bie to-hecome involved In public service 
mi ause of the risks of haying thelr actions 
interpreted on their motives impugned. 

n balance, however, the publie interest de- 
abo that the action of public officials be 
th ve suspicion, nnd publicity is probably 
nd best way of assuring probity. Also, ns 
wi ot out, legisiators and administrators 
or Mid it easter to reject ts if there Is u 

ley of making such gifts a matter of pub- 
lie record. 
© second cim of your bill to maka an 
Munications to regulatory ngeucies a 
ther Of the public record Of cuses before 
arnt Iaudatory, but I wonder whether 
Mien m can be achieved in this manner. 
ters t not the elfect of thix provision Le that 
Membe who already Nave Informal access to 
obtal ere or stafs of regulatory agencios may 
n eyon more of an ndvantaye because 
ae hardly nerd to communicate in any for- 
hed ste wulle less favored persona will be 
Publie ietly to the letter of the law requiring 
rer Glsclosure of communications? In 

m to try to avoid this sort of thing, would 
in the ee the Inclusion of stim penalties 

5 Actminixtrative Procedure Act for Vlo- 
ries the communications provision? 
tablish your final point, I think that the es- 

á Ment of a Commlision cn Legislative 
rds is n fine iden, 
Very sincerely yours, 
á; Lr av D, Musorr, 
‘sOelate Professor of Political Science. 


com 
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Hon. CLIFFORD P. 

U.S. Senator, 

U.S. Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR CASE: Thank you for the 
text of your bill “to promote public con- 
fidence in the integrity of Congress and the 
executive branch" and your introductory 
statement, J 

I certainly have no suggestions for modi- 
fication of the bill or of your plan to press 
for early consideration when Congress re- 
convenes, = 

My general reaction is favorable to the 
point of enthusiasm. My comments (which 
you invite) will therefore require restraint 
lest they become windy and tedious, 

I think your proposal is execellent, and 
that the reasons you state are the right ones, 

You say there are probably loopholes in 
your bill, Experience of course suggests 
that In new legislative approaches these do 
prove to exist. But what I’ve marveled at 
as I've rend your bill is its thoroughness, 
This I applaud, and for the reason that you 
briefly but adequately state, 

I agree with you that action is necessary, 
and think you are entirely right in holding 
that “it would be far more effective to turn 
the spotlight of publicity on all gifts and 
favors than to attempt to draw a line be- 
tween those which are proper and im- 

” 

Behind it all, of course, is the objective— 
the very important objective of dispelling 
“ine cynical view of politics and public sery- 
ice” This prevalent cynical view I have 
long deplored. It may be less general, or at 
least less deep, than it used to be. But it 
still is prevalent and its effects are mis- 
chieyous, could be dangerous. 

A career in politics ought to be considered 
one of the highest—!tndeed probably the 
highest. For the task of the politician in 
our kind of society is to make the institu- 
tions of freedom work. Our greatest valucs 
are involved. Ethical standards in which 
the people have confidence are obviously 
vital. 

And I conclude about where I started 
with expression of the conviction that you 
are entirely right in relying on openness, 
upon public disclosure, as the most practical 
way of reducing publie distrust and suspi- 
cion. “ 

I should not want to predict carly passage 
of your bill as it is. The scope is large, as 
you say. I consider that a great merit. It 
is an important service to look at the need 
os a whole and to face all the realities in 
considering therapeutic action, 


Sincerely, 


Avert, Iowa, September 17, 1958. 
CASE, 


W. W. Wararack. 
Pace COLLEGE, 
New York. N.Y. September 16, 1958, 
Hon. Cumrorp P. CASE, 
U.S, Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Sm: Thank you for your letter of Sep- 
tember 10, Inclosing information on your bin 
to promote public confidence in the Congress 
and the executive branch. I should like to 
take ndyantage of your invitation to com- 
ment on it and will do so in my cApacity 
as aesocinte professor of social sciences at 
Pace, where I give courses in government, 
public cdminister-tion, economics, and inter- 
national relations. 

A reexamination of the confilct of interest 
principle and the substitution of a code of 
conduct for the guidance of public em- 
ployces were two of the conclusions reached 
at a perminar conducted by a fellow political 
scientist, Stephen K. Batley, at Princeton in 
105g, It scems to me that your bill embodicsa 
these thoughts and fulfills a need in this 
area, particularly as regards the Congress. 
‘The exccutive branch, by order of the Presl- 
dent, seems to have set up rules which help 
to solve the conflict of Interest problem, 
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Your bill providing for public disclosure + 
would go a long way toward giving informa- 
tion upon which an informed electorate can 
render its decision. 

So much for a general statement. To turn 
to the specific provisions of the bill, I am 
puzzled as to why January 1960, was se- 
lected as the termination date of your pro- 
posed Commission on Legislative Standards. 
Would the short period of time until that 
date, assuming the Commission is established 
In early 1959, be adequate enough to set it 
up, to study the conflict of interest problem. 
to hold meetings and to go over the mass of 
documents it would need? If the sdlution 
to the problem requires much time perhaps 
& permanent commission should be estab- 
lished, otherwise it may not accomplish its 
objectives. ‘ 

Several other questions suggest themselves 
about the Commission on Legislative Stand- 
ards. Could it subpena a Senator or or 
Member of the House with his personal rec- 
ords? The proposed bill says that it is to 
get any information it wants from any 
agency. Suppose that a security problem 
was involved and the agency refused infor- 
mation to the Commission on that ground, 
who would decide? 

In my opinion your bill will go a long way 
toward upholding the principle of public 
disclosure as an aid to good government and 
it will abate the conflict of interest dilemma. 
I intend to follow the progress of S. 4223 and 
hope that it becomes enacted into law. 

Sincerely, 
JOEN C. Seray, Ph.D. 
Associate Professor, Social Sciences, 
Watowicx, NJ. 3 
AMARILLO COLLEGE, 
Amarillo, rer, September 23, 1955. 
Senator CLirrorn P. CASE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Wachington, D.C. ; 

Dear SENATOR Case; Thank you very much 
for your letter of September 10 covering to 
me the reprint of your comments printed 
in the CoNGRESSIONAL Rxconn on the Pro- 
motion of Public Confidence in the Integrity 
of Congress and the Executive Branch.” 

Ishare with you the conviction that some- 
thing along this line is greatly needed. 
Many a devoted public servant has been 
smeared by the altogether too prevalent ns- 
sumption that all people who work for the 
Government of the United States are crooks, 
To be sure, an occasional public figure proves 
faithless, but in my considered judgment 
the integrity of Members of the Congress 
and administrators in the executive brench 
of the Government is on the average much 
higher than is that of people in most other 
Walks of life. 

Sincerely, 
Josera M. Rar, 
President. 
Kanastazoo, Mien, October 1, 1958. 
Senator Cirrrorp P. CASE, 
U.S. Sonate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Drag SewaTor Case: I thank you for your 
letter of September 10. 1958, and the Inclu- 
sion of a copy of your DIU S. 4223. I gave 
the included documont a clore reading and 
concur in the opinion that it deserves the 
highest degree of public support, and that 
it should be reintroduced during the coming 
session of Congress. 

I can sce that the existence of such a law 
would make the occurrence of the unfortu- 
nate Adams-Goldfine Incident impossible, or 
if that is too strong a statement, it would at 
least place the principals in an unequivocal 
position as to where they staud in regard 
to the law: 

It could also have a salutary effect on the 
Independent regulatory commissions. Ihave 
had the recent cpportunity to be in close 
touch with experts In the fold of mass com- 
munications research, nnd I can assure you, 
Senator Cask, that their attitude toward the 
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work of the Federal Communications Com- 
mission is a highly cynical one, The same 
attitude is duplicated within areas of the 
radio-television industry where executives 
express wishes for greater regularity in the 

of the FCC. The present situn- 
tion renders the decisions of the FCC highly 
unpredictable. 

I note with satisfaction that the provisions 
of your bill would cover legislators as well 
as other government officials and thus end 
the charges of a double standard in regards 
to legislators. 

The establishment of a Commission of 
Legislative Standards for the purpose of 
supervision of such a law is again essential 
to render the proposed legislation effective. 

The one criticism that I have to offer con- 
cerns the setting of an arbitrary 812.500 
sniary minimum to be covered by the pro- 
visions of such a iaw, While I do appre- 
ciate the importance of clear wording, I feel 
that $12,500 is a much too high minimum, 
In certain sensitive areas even secretaries can 
be very influential in securing access to 
highly placed officials in strategic moments, 
Mr. Goldfine certainly proved that he was 
highly aware of that factr On the other 
hand, officials who recelve remuneration 
above the minimum mentioned may be far 
removed from the places which affect the 
great issues of public policy. In view of 
this, the Commission on Legislative Stand- 
ards could, perhaps, devise a list which would 
include or exclude officials along functional 
lines. I realize that the proposed Commis- 
sion already has the authority to propose 
supplementary legislation, but the inclusion 
of the above Iden In the original draft might 
Improve the law from the point of view of 
administrative workability. 

Sincerely, 
Gronce KLFIN, 
Instructor, 
Western Michigan University. 
TEMPLE UNIVERSITY, 
Philadelphia, Pa., September 29, 1958. 
Senator CLIFFORD P, CASE, 
U.S. Senator From New Jersey, Senate Office 
Building, Washington, D.C. ; 

Dean SENATOR Case: Your proposed bill on 
the promotion of public confidence in in- 
tegrity of Congress and the executive branch 
has been read carefully by me. 

I approve this bill os a necessary step to 
safeguard the executive and legislative 
branch of our Government against itself— 
against the great pressures that haye been 
asserted against them by all types of interest 
groups. This bill is a natural outgrowth of 
the regulation of lobbying and corrupt prac- 
tices in election campaigns. It will go far 
to end the evil which big Government hes 
brought with it. It wiil go far to restore 
confidence in our legislators and in govern- 
mental officials. It will protect these legis- 
lators and officials aguinst their false friends, 
It will permit à greater concentration on 
Progress aimed at the benefit of all segments 
of our Nation—rather than special groups, 

It is a forward step, 

Sincerely yours, 
WILLIAM J. McKenna, 
Assistant Professor of Economics. 


— 


Caanrvitte, N.Y., October 14, 1958. 
Hon. Curronn P, Casg, ie 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, DC. 

Draa Sexatoa Case: Man thanks for 
honoring me with your Setter of September 
12 and for the copy of the bill (8. 4223) 
you have Introduced together with your 
clearly worded explanatory remarks. A 
great many American citizens, I am certain, 
have wondered for some time why such safe- 
guards for the public interest have not been 
enacted Into law, ond Iam confident that if 
ths voters, adequately laformed, were given 
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the opportunity to express thelr opinions in a 
referendum they would vote overwhelmingly 
their approval of your bill. Perhaps under 
the spur of what has transpired since Con- 
gress adjourned there will be a greater ap- 
preciation of what the spotlight of publicity 
can accomplish and you may succeed in 
getting your bill through the next session 
of Congress. That will be quite an accom- 
plishment. 

As I read the definiteness of section 2, 
“shall be made a part of the public record,” 
and In section 3, “shall be published in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD,” I am wondering if 
in section 1(e) with the wording “under such 
reasonable regulations as he shall prescribe” 
there might be opened an opportunity for 
some Comptroller General to prescribe such 
regulations as to defeat the purpose of the 
entire section. Could the words quoted 
above be omitted to make the provision for 
public inspection as definite as provided in 
sections 2 and 3? In regard to section 4, of 
course, It would be impossible to foresee all 
the “problems of confilcts of Interest“ the 
study will reveal but I imagine you must be 
certain that one of them will be as you state 
so Clearly “the difficult determination of the 
line between adequate representation of 
constituent interest and attempted in- 
fluence.” 

As a resident of New Jersey at the time of 
your election to the Senate I took pride In 
supporting you and I have never regretted It. 
Many of my friends Join me in admiring 
your intellectual honesty, courage, and 
thoughtful leadership. 

With appreciation and best wishes. 

Sincerely, 
E. SCHUYLER PALMER. 
WESTMINSTER COLLEGE, 
New Wilmington, Pa., 
September 27, 1958. 
Hon. CLIFFORD. CASF, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, DC. 

Drax SENATOR Case: * *. I was delighted 
to reccive your note of September 12 and also 
the enclosure of your remarks explaining 
your bill designed to promote public con- 
fidence in integrity of Congress and the 
executive branch. 

As you suggest, it Is an extremely vexed 
and dificult question, certain. aspects of 
which have operated as a kind of twilight 
zone free from all public scrutiny, I hope 
that idea can be reintroduced into the forth- 
coming session of the new Congress, 

Very truly yours, 
- Crartes P. Enwarps, 
Associate Projessor of Political Science. 


Grew Rock. NJ., September 20, 1958, 
Senator Crrond CASE, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, DC. 

Dear Senator Case: Thanks for your let- 
ter of 10 September. I appreciate your 
sending me a copy of your remarks and pro- 
posed bill (S. 4223). 

My first reaction would be to concentrate 
on the establishment of the Commission. 
Such a commission shall concentrate on 
study aspects as indicated In the proposed 
bill, Accordingly, I would recommend leny- 
ing details noted at the outset to develop- 
ments and outcomes of studies pursued and 
conclusions reached by the Commission 
after 3 to 5 years of pure study and hearings. 

In a word at this stare of the matter I 
would not advise concentrating on data re- 
quirements from Members of Congress. I 
am not saying that this should not be done 
but rather it should await a bit of Commis- 


aon history. 


Keep up the good work. I admire your 
many stands on principles rather than pure 
party. 3 

Cordialy, 
EUGENE T. Fenraro, Ph. D. 


October 5 


New Haven, CONN., 
November 3, 1958. 
Hon. Cutrroro.P. CASE, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Senator Case: 1 found your bill, “to 
promote public confidence in the integrity 
of Congress and the executive branch.“ en- 
closed in your letter of September 10, 1558, 
very interesting Indeed, I share the goais 
of such proposals as yours, and in general, 
I admire the principles which have shaped 
the provisions of the bill. I agree in par- 
ticular that public disclosure of gifts and 
income received by public officials will act 
as a brake on attempts to influence officials 
with money and goods. It also does much 
more credit to the honesty and public spirit 
of almost all Members of Congress and the 
executive branch than would an attempt to 
set specific bounds of propriety. 

It would be unfortunate If the require- 
ment of disclosure tended to mit legitimate 
informal contacts between the regulated 
and the officials and legislators who do the 
regulating. For instance, while the public 
interest should be the basis of decisions for 


Members and officlals of the Federal Com- 


munications Commission, It is also impor- 
tant that they maintain close and friendly 
relations with the communications indus- 
tries and especially with key figures in It. 
This is important both for the technical and 
business education of public officials and for 
the public education of businessmen. In- 
creased understanding and knowledge of thé 
real problems on both sides of the fcnce can 
have only beneficial results, 

Thus, while fixing the monetary limits 
of propriety is undesirable, it is also un- 
desirable to leave the effect of the provision 
so uncertain that officials might restrict use- 
ful informal contacts for fear of censure. 
This pitfall could be avoided by making it 
clear in the bill that the intent of the dis- 
closure requirement is not to discourage the 
informal contacts necessary to the American 
legislative and administrative process, and 
that such contacts should be positiveiy en- 
couraged in many cases. 

As for section 2, the principle of publicity 
for all. communications regarding cases 
pending before Government agencies is an 
excellent one, with great deterrent potential. 
In theory, I suppose the principle could be 
extended to matters before Congress but 
this seems both impractical and unlikely. 
The total effect of this provision is quite 
uncertain, although I am sure that it will 
force everyone involved at ienst to justify 
attempts to Influence in terms of the publio 
interest. What effect will it have on the 
patterns of action and influence of Members 
of Congress or of the President's staff in their 
informal relations with, for instance, regula- 
tory commissions? Oifhand, it seems like- 
ly that section 2 would strengthen the ban 
of agencies dealing wth attempts by presi- 
dential assistants or by Members of Congress 
to influence them. I hope section 2 
eliminate only those influences from Con- 
gress or the Office of the President which are 
clearly not in the public interest. 

The cxtablishment of a Commission on 
Legislative Standards is a good idea. Al 
though I doubt that it ts wise or practical 
in the long run to specify restrictive pro- 
cedures in these matters, I am sure that It 18 
useful to focus the attention of Conrress n 
the public on the ramifications of this very 
ticklish problem, 

Sincerely, 
Rurus P. Brownine- 

Tix UNivensiry OF CHICACO, 

Chicago, Il., September 15, 1958. 
Hon. Citrrorto P, CR. 
U.S. Senator, 
Senate Office Butiding, 
Washington, D.C. ine 

Drar Senator Cask: Thank you for ish 
viting me to comment on S. 4223. I ¥ 
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I could do so in some more substantive way 
than to simply add my hope that you are 
successful in the undertaking, That legls- 
lation of this type is needed, there can be 
no doubt. Of even greater importance, I 
am sure that you join me in condemning 
the circumstances that make it necessary. 

I question fust how realistic this action 
really is, but certainly the concerted effort 
Which you mention and of which this is a 
Part cannot help but have a salutary effect, 
Once a start is made the gaps which you 
Mention may yield to pressure and close 
themselves. 

I heartily commend your efforts and as 
heartily regret my own unhelpfulness. If 
it is convenient I would Uke to be kept in- 
formed of your progress. 

Sincerely, 
Donatp E. MCCLINTOCK, 
Assistant Director; the Center jor 
Programs in the Mass Media. 
CENTRAL YMCA, 
Harrisburg, Pa., September 15, 1958, 
Hon, Currronn P, CASE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 
Sznatok Case: Thank you for your 
letter of September 12 and the reprint of the 
NGRESSIONAL RECORD. 
T should like to give more detalled con- 
Sideration to S. 4223, but at present I am 
Unable to do go. z 
You may be assured that I do approve of 
the bill as you explained it while introduc- 
ing it. Politicians have for some time in 
country been held in rather low esteem, 
yet it would seem to me that after the 
clergy they should be held in the highest 
teem. The enactment of your measure 
Would go a long way toward restoring re- 
Spect for those in the public service and 

B ct tor government in general. 

Id not Senator Necnencer join you in 
nsoring this mensure? 

I am afraid that there is little hope for 

eof the bill, but I wish you all suc- 


Sincerely yours, 
GIBSON GRAY. 
CaLmoRNTA Instirore oF TECHNOLOGY, 
Bon Pasadena, Calif., September 23, 1958, 4 


Us 8 RD P. Case, 
Senar oie from New Jersey, 
ate Office Buliding, 
Sshington, D.C. 


Senator Case; Thank you for send- 
debe ur Proposal to promote public confi- 
share in high Government officials. I 
the one fears for invasion of privacy In 
theless y of Government officials, but none- 
Paiste your bill would help meet the 
Citizens 1 and too often justified suspicion 
rulers have of their elected and appointed 
Mast be Your bill hns good sailing, but am 
Surely be istic about it, because it will 
admini ee by the very legislators and 
Publicis, ators who might get unfavorable 
fometht., in consequence. Nevertheless. 
enncten = Cf the sort must eventually be 
2 hope at the same time the sal- 
Priate OMotals are raised to a level appro- 
they } the unparalleled reeponsibilitics 


Sincerely yours, 


Janes C. Dayres, 
Associate Professor of Political Scicnee. 


— 


Serrrainen 24, 1958. 


arica o; 


Your tinge Case: Thank you for the copy of 


the to promote public confidence in 
brane Srtty ot Congress and tiie executive 
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I haye only one question. Does not the 
application of the provisions to persons com- 
pensated in excess of $12,500 per annum ex- 
clude the senior clerks of the major commit- 
tees whose salaries are, according to my rec- 
ollectlon, about 88,000 or $10,000? I would 
suggest that such sensitive personnel in the 
Congress be included under the provisions of 
the bill. 

Sincerely, 
ALFRED JuNz, 
Lecturer in Political Science; Hunter 
College, New York, N.Y. 


Wayne ETATE UNIVERSITY, — 
COLLEGE or LIBERAL ARTS, 
DEPARTMENT OF POLITICAŲY SCIENCE, 
‘ Detroit, Mich., October 21, 1958. 
Hon. CLIFFORD Case, 
Senate Ojice Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran SENATOR Case: It was most thought- 
ful of you to send to me the text of your 
bill S. 4223 and the supporting statement 
which you submitted with It. 

It seems to me that the basic problem 
which is present here cannot only be de- 
scribed as a continuing one in American 
political life, but has been accentuated, even 
aggravated by at least three major develop- 
ments of the past balf century. Of course 
these in turn had their roots in internal de- 
velopments within our society. 

These seem to me to be (1) the changing 
character of the pattern of ownership—t.e., 
from direct personal or real property pre- 
dominantly, to the phase of large stock- 
holding with managerial control in turn to 
stock holding in some instances with much 
less or even scant direct control in the cor- 
porate directional sense, Patently this ren- 
ders less clear the scope of impact of the 
traditional conflict of interest statute, (2) 
the great transformation of the public de- 
sire for service from their legislator from 
an occasional instance to the point where 
for some members this is their preferred 
sphere of activity. ‘This trend as you are 
certainly aware has hit the area adminis- 
tration and the administrative official and 

bly Is a necessary development, de- 
signed to keep in adaptation a type of gov- 
ernmental operation, (3) the population in- 
crease and the complexities of modern life 
in themselves have deepened this sense of 
necessary reliance upon what Government 
may do at many levels. Lastly it is to be 
noted that as long as there are people lock- 
ing for favors, there will be some who 
will succumb to bribery and will become 
manipulators, whatever their positions in 
Wee proposed solutions aré worthy of 
deep consideration although I cannot pres- 
ently say that they are necessarily better 
than others which may be advanced. It is 
my suggestion that you might well also for 
the more grievous aspects involving mem- 
bers of the Chambers of Congress and their 
personal inyolvers revert to the early use of 
the contempt process. Your attention is to 
be directed to the Randall-Whitney situa- 
tion of 1795, and the Anderson-Williams 
(I believe it is Williams) situation of 1818, 
and the extonsive debates thereon within 
the annals of Congress. This is familiar to 
me as a phase of a protracted study of con- 
gressional contempt now awaiting hoped for 
publication. Should I be able to clarify any 
of these points or to help you in any way in 
this matter be assured of my interest and 
willingness. 3 

sinc: „ 
me Caries W. Schorr, 
E Professor. 


New York, N.Y. September 12, 1958. 
Hon, Currrorp P. CASE, 
U.S, Senate, Washington, D.C. r 
Dzaa Srnaron Casx: I greatiy appreciate 
the teursheet from the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
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orp which provides the substance of your 
proposed bili to promote public confidence in 
the integrity of Members of Congress and of 
the Executive. 

Like you, I am loath to violate the pri- 
vacy of individuals, and that certainly in- 
cludes Members of Congress. But recent 
events have made it quite clear that it is of 
considerable importance to establish cri- 
teris which will assist the public official in 
determining the proper boundary line be- 
tween doing his duty to a constituent on 
the one hand and becoming so indebted to 
an individual that he becomes that indi- 
vidual's lobbyist in the Government. I 
think this is the objective to be sought in 

_ the proposed legisiation; the objective is not 
to reveal dishonesty or misconduct. The run 
of public officials are certainly as honest as 
the frest of the community and probably 
more so, 

On the whole, I think that your proposed 
bill will achieve that purpose although I am 
inclined to think that, in the first section, 
you are demanding more detail than is 
necessary—so much, in fact, that it may 
prove to become a rather serious reporting 
burden for the individual Congressman, I 
certainly wish you well in your efforts to se- 
cure some effective legislation of this type. 

Yours very sincerely, 
ARNOLD J. ZURCHER. 


— 


STETSON UNIVERSITY, 
De Land, Fia., September 22, 1958. 
Hon. CLIFFORD P. CASE, 
U.S. Senator, Senate Office Building, 
Woshington, D.C. 

Dran SENATOR: I appreciate your letter of 
September 10. Iam heartily in favor of your 
bill “to promote pubite confidence in the in- 
tegrity of Congress and the executive 

“branch.” I can see no reason why the per- 
sons to whom this would apply should not 
file such statements. If such declarations 
had been made in the past, I feel sure it 
would have avoided considerable embarrass- 
ment and some bad mistakes. 

At the same time, I have long felt it un- 
fortunate that Members of Congress do not 
according to what I hear—receive large 
enough salaries to enable them to live at 
the level that seems to be demanded with- 
out encountering some financial difficulties. 
Perhaps the point has been exaggerated, but 
I wonder if It is true that a number of good 
men refuse to run for the Senate or House 
of Representatives because of the inadequacy 
of the salary, 

Respectfully yours, 
GILBERT L. LYCAN, 


Congressman Curtis’ Remarks on Action 
on President’s Budget 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CLARENCE CANNON 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, much of 
the data included in the tabulations in- 
serted in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of 
September 10—pages 17475-6—and in 
the Recorp of September 11l—pages 
17622-3—by the gentleman from Mis- 
souri [Mr. Curtis} is misleading, in- 
accurate, and carries connotations and 
inferences not borne out by the facts. 

In the Recor» of the 10th, page 17475, 
he included what he termed “three sets 
of corrections for table I on appropria- 
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tions, a revised table II which compares 
like periods of time in the President's 
request with corresponding actions of 
the Congress, and lastly, a table III 
which includes $1,683,900,000 in spend- 
ing increases not requested by the Pres- 
ident and blithely skipped over by the 
other two tables.” 

“CORRECTION A IN TABLE T AS OF SEPTEMBER 8, 

1959" 

Its implications are grossly mislead- 
ing. Table I on the back of the CoN- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp of September 8, to 
which he refers, is clearly labeled as 
covering the appropriation bills for the 
Ist session of the 86th Congress. The 
body of that table clearly segregates the 
1959 fiscal supplemental bill from the 
1960 supplemental and regular bills. In 
no wise does it purport to deal solely 
with fiscal 1960; it is a session table, not 
a fiscal year table. Yet, Mr. CURTIS, in 
his “correction A.“ directly infers other- 
wise because he gives to “correction A” 
the title “Amounts for other than the 
fiscal year 1960 included in table I.” 
Congress operates on a session basis and 
entertains any and all budget requests 
from the President regardless of the fis- 
cal year to which they pertain. Format 
of table is no different in substance from 
previous years. 

But, more importantly, Mr. Curtis 
uses erroneous figures in his “correction 
A.“ He shows the President's budget es- 
timate for the Development Loan Fund 
under mutual security as $500 million 
and the amount agreed to by conferees 
as $590 million, with the result that Con- 
gress is shown to have increased the 
President's budget request by $90 million, 
This is so far from the truth as to be 
ridiculous. The President's budget esti- 
mate was $700 million for fiscal year 1960 
and an additional $500 million for 1951. 
Congress refused to appropriate any of 
the $500 million for 1961—yet Mr. CURTIS 
says 8590 million was“ appropriated. 
Furthermore, table I to which Mr. CUR- 
TIS refers could not have shown, and did 
not show, any amount having been 
agreed to by the conferees for the very 
simple reason that the bill had not even 
reached the conferees. In fact, it Had 
not even passed the Senate on the date 
to which he refers. But he, neverthe- 
less, lists $590 million as having been 
agreed to. The fact is, Congress finally 
appropriated $550 million against the 
President's total request of $1,200 mil- 
lion, of which he proposed $700 million 
for fiscal 1960. 

“CORRECTION BIN TADLE I AS OF SEPTEMBER 8, 
1859" 

“Correction B” is entitled “Authoriza- 
tions to expend from public debt receipts 
in appropriation bills that are not in- 
cluded in table I.” Table I is an appro- 
priations table and is so labeled and un- 
der the rulings of the House these au- 
thorizations to expend from debt receipts 
have been held not to be an appropria- 
tion and, therefore, traditionally have 
not been included in “appropriation” to- 
tals. But, if Mr. CURTIS insists on 
amending table I to include these—and 
I did the same thing in my extension of 
remarks of September 15, page A8236.— 
then he ought to list all such items. But 
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he did not. He failed to include the 

similar public debt authorization items 

carried in the District of Columbia ap- 

propriation bill. So his “correction B,” 

like “correction A,” also needs to be 

corrected. 

“CORRECTION C IN TABLE I AS OF SEPTEMBER 

8, 1959" 

This one he labels “Reported reduc- 
tions in 1960 annual appropriation acts 
which will probably have to be restored 
in future sessions.” This is a favorite 
charge of the opposition. Note use of 
the word “probably.” The President 
said a similar thing in September 1957 
right after Congress had cut his fiscal 
1958 budget by approximately $5.7 bil- 
lion. He indicated that much of the 
cut was phony and would have to be 
restored in deficiency bills in the next 
session. The truth is, as we conclusively 
documented on the floor when the first 
deficiency bill of the next session was 
brought in—February 25, 1958, page 
2765, permanent Recorp—that less than 
5 percent of the $5.7-billion cut had to 
be restored the next session and most of 
that was on mandatory items such as 
public assistance grants and veterans 
pension items not subject to precise 
determination in advance. 

Mr. Curtis now indulges in the same 
sort of thing. He has not the slightest 
idea whether any of those amounts 
which he lists in “correction C" -will 
have to be restored and neither does any- 
one else. In any event, they are only 
nominal in amount. 

“CORRECTED TABLE I” (NEW OBLIGATIONAL 
AUTHORITY PROVIDED OUTSIDE THE APPRO- 
PRIATION PROCESS) 

In this table he seeks to “correct” 
table II appearing on the back page of 
the Recorp. But alf he has done is to 
so confuse the situation by the use of in- 
accurate data that this “corrected table 
II“ probably needs more-extensive cor- 
rection than any other. This “correct- 
ed table II“ shows that the Congress in- 
creased the President’s requests on 
“backdoor” bills by $606 million. That 
is so far from the truth as to be abso- 
lutely absurd. 

The first thing he does is to show a 
$500 million increase by the Congress 
over the President's request in S. 57, the 
Housing Act of 1959. Then, he lists S. 
2539, the second Housing Act of 1959, 
but he does not add the figures to arrive 
at the $606 million alleged increase. 
And he should not have added the fig- 
ures on S. 57 in the totals, because the 
table in the Reconn which he secks to 
correct clearly shows that both S. 57 and 
5. 2539 had been vetoed. 5 

The third-try housing bill, S. 2654, 
carried no such increases as Mr. CURTIS 
lists in his table. In my remarks of Sep- 
tember 15, page A8237, the correct situ- 
ation is shown in the last entry on the 
“backdoor” table. 

Incidentally, his most severe castiga- 
tion was reserved for table Il on the back 
of the Reconp. It is the fact that as of 
the date the table to which he addresses 
himself was prepared, for the bills shown 
it was literally correct in its comparisons 
of what the Congress had enacted as 
against what the President had request- 
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ed. And it showed a reduction, as of 
that date, of $799 million. What it did 
not show, and evidently this is the one 
thing Mr. Curtis really objected to al- 
though his remarks leave the impression 
the entire table was inaccurate, is that 
on the airport and housing bills the table 
did not compare the President’s request 
and amounts made available for similar 
time periods. But, nevertheless, the ta- 
ble as presented was literally correct. It 
was not final for the session because the 
session was not then concluded. 
“TAULE ut“ INSERTED BY MR. CURTIS (P. 17476, 
RECORD OF SEPTEMODER 10) 

Mr. Curtis identifies this table as one 
which “includes $1,683,900,000 in spend- 
ing increases not requested by the Presi- 
dent and blithely skipped over by the 
other two tables.“ In the first place, 
neither of the two tables in question, by 
their headings or otherwise, purported to 
represent the complete record of what 
had happened or what was happening to 
all of the President's budget proposals. 
Neither of those two tables purported in 
any way, shape, or form, to deal with 
budgetary revenue proposals, for exam- 
ple, and of course neither of them in any 
wise purported to deal with authoriza- 
tions for appropriations which may or 
may not later materialize into actual re- 
quests. Congress frequently authorizes 
programs but does not supply the appro- 
priation to carry them out. 

For example, Mr. Curtis lists one 
item, “All other authorizations for ap- 
propriations,” showing an increase of 
$65,400,000. by Congress over the Presi- 
dent's requests. He says this will “affect 
spending in 1960 and future years.” How 
does he know? How does anyone know? 
Maybe the President will never ask for 
the money and even if he does, the Con- 
gress may well deny it. 

Another item in this table is not ac- 
curate, or at least it is out of date. He 
lists an item from S. 57, the Housing Act 
of 1959, although as of the date of his re- 
marks both that bill and the seco 
housing bill had been vetoed and were 
in the process of being replaced, by a 
third housing bill containing lower 
amounts. 

A third item on this table shows an 
increase of $36 million over the Presi- 
dent's request relating to forest and pub- 
lic land highways. This is a duplicate 
entry because the action taken is alr 
accounted for in table I on appropria- 
tions under the Commerce Departmen 
appropriation bill. 

The insertion of this type of table 4s 
informative and useful to the Members 
and to the country, but not unless it 18 
correct. This one is not correct in a 
least these three particulars. 

REMARKS IN RECORD OF sKrTEMBYa 13 Cr. 
17622-17623) 

In these remarks, Mr. Cuntis drags % 
number of red herrings across the scene 
He confuses and confounds and 
mountains out of molehills, 

For example, in the middle column, 
page 17622, he seems to impart some sin 
ister motive to changes made in the 
headings of certain columns of the ab- 
propriation table appearing on the base 
of the Concuzsstonan Record. He tries 
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to make a big point of the fact that 
columns formerly headed, for example, 
“Budget estimates” were changed to read 
"President's budget estimates.” ‘These 
changes were clarifying and to make a 
Point of them is childish indeed. It can 
be taken as indicative of the shallowness 
of most of his arguments. 

Furthermore, in these same remarks, 
in the right hand column of page 17622, 
he indicates that table II— the back door 
table—on the back of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp was, subsequent to July 6, pre- 
Pared by an employee cf the House Space 
and Astronautics Committee whereas 
Previously it had been prepared by 
Others. The chairman of that House 
Committee has since stated on the floor 
that the table was not being prepared by 
anyone employed by the House Space 
Committee, More inaccuracy, and indi- 
Cative of the trivia used to discredit and 
Confuse. 


“ALL AGREE IKE'S BUDGET WAS CUT” 


This is the heading of a Scripps-How- 
ard news story appearing in the Wash- 
ington Daily News of Thursday, Septem- 
ber 17, the first paragraph of which 
Teads as follows: 

They all agree, Republicans and Democrats 
Of both House and Senate, that the lst ses- 
Of the 6th Congress cut the President's 

udget by $1,881,410,093. 


This news story later refers to some 
Controversy as to precisely how much 
Was provided by the Congress outside the 
abbropriations process—through “back 
door" bills. I undertook to show the 

e facts on new authority to obligate 

Government proyided in back door 
®Ppropriation bills by inserting a table 
Be Page A8237, Reconn of September 15. 
Ai as can be authoritatively deter- 
it ed, it is accurate and furthermore 
5 fair and honest in its comparisons 

th the President's requests. I am cer- 
full ts authenticity can not be success- 
oh Y challenged. It shows that, on à 
bac arable basis, Congress in these 
req door bills did exceed the President's 

Uests by some $231 million identified. 
Pek Ounris and he ought to enlist the 

Of other colleagues of the iaie 
performing a distinct public 

kurvice if he would indulge less in ob- 
attention and devote his time to calling 
ition to the evils of back door spend- 
conte impairs effective congressional 
hana l of the purse strings. The left 
-is d ought to know what the right hand 
Dubli ng when it comes to handling the 
valu c funds. Mr. Curtis could render 
Pract’ assistance in trying to stop this 
urth ce. But, all he has done here 18 to 
curate. confuse by disseminating inac- 

e and misleading data. 

Inc MISLEADING BUDGETS 
lesson dentally, if Mr. Curtis wants a 
erdeman obfuscation and budgetary leg- 
he sh ain, or wants to complain about it, 
tor ould turn to the President's budget 
‘cal 1956, submitted in January 
traordinn t Was one of the most ex- 
the C “Ty documents ever submitted to 
Said char ess. In black and white, it 
Roing 15 the Defense Department was 

: oe its owr budget by 8134 bil- 
u Wey did not snecify whore they 
Golng to cut, but they said they 


or 
1955, 
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were going to cut. It was only entered 
as a one-line item, “Unallocated reduc- 
tion,” which was to be allocated as the 
year proceeded. The truth is that they 
not only never did allocate it but they 
spent the $134 billion and $41 million 
besides. If there ever was a case of posi- 
tive intent to mislead the people, there 
it was in the budget the President sent 
down to Congress in January 1955. 

Another historie example: On the day 
the President submitted the fiscal 1958 
budget in January 1957, the President's 
own Cabinet rebelled against it and de- 
manded that Congress cut it. The Sec- 
retary of the Treasury himself came out 
and said it should be cut, hoped it would 
be cut, and he urged the Congress to 
cut it, Later in the session, the Presi- 
dent sent a secret letter to every depart- 
ment and in substance told them that, 
regardless of what the budget said or 
regardless of what the Congress had pro- 
vided, they were to cut their budgets 
back to the previous year's level as a 
minimum. At the same time, the de- 
partments were still defending the 
higher budget then pending before the 
Congress and every penny requested 
when many of them knew they were 
going to have to cut their appropriations 
once they were granted. 


Lincoln Sesquicentennial Commission 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN SHERMAN COOPER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday; Scptember 14, 1959 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a statement 
by me concerning the activities of the 
Lincoln Sesquicentennial Commission, 


There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

As Chairman of the Lincoln Sesquicen- 
tennial Commission, which was established 
in 1957 by Public Law 85-262, I recently dis- 
tributed to Members of the Senate and the 
House of Representatives a packet of mate- 
rials and memorandums reporting, in brief 
survey, the activities of the Commission to 
date in connection with the commemora- 
tion of the 150th anniversary of the birth 
of Abraham Lincoln, the 16th President of 
the United States. 

The members of the Commission have ap- 
proached the observance with a basic pre- 
mise in mind—that there should be par- 
ticipation in the observance by all the peo- 
ple of our country, from all walks of life, 
of all ages, and that the observance should 
extend beyond our shores to the peoples of 
the world, Our effort was based upon the 
assumption that the people needed only to 
be reminded of the observance, and that 
they would undertake participation through 
thelr own initiative. We have followed this 
approach in all aspects of the undertaking— 
in cooperation with State sesquicentennial 
commissions, educational institutions, 
churches, the press, broadcasting media, the 
motion pictures, unions, and numerous 
clubs, socictios, and associations. 

At the outset, the staff of the Lincoin 
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Sesquicentennial Commission prepared a 
basic publication, a handbook, which spelled 
out in broad terms the objectives intended 
by the Congress, which offered a brief 
chronology of the life of Mr. Lincoln, re- 
printed some of the more famous quota- 
tions from his public statements and pri- 
vate communications, and presented specific 
suggestions for the participation of indiyid- 
uals and organizations throughout the 
Nation. 

I am glad to say that there has been a 
groundswell of enthusiasm for the obsery- 
ance of Lincoln’s birth. Newspapers, maga- 
zines, radio and television stations, churches, 
schools, union organizations, industries, and 
others have turned their attention to_ Mr. 
Lincoln and his life with such spontanelty 
and enthusiasm that one working closely 
with the Commission soon had the feeling 
that Abraham Lincoln walked again in this 
land. 

The Commission Itself, of course, has un- 
dertaken many specific The 
Commission published a booklet, entitled 
“The Lincoln Ideals,“ and asked newspapers 
and broadcasters to offer this booklet with- 
out cost to readers, listeners, and viewers of 
Lincoln’ programs who would write to: 
Lincoln, Box 1959, Washington, D.C. Letters 
have come from every State in the Union, 
including the new States of Alaska and 
Hawall, and whether by a wandering broad- 
cast signal or by word of mouth the news 
reached people in many foreign lands, for 
the Commission has received requests In at 
least 30 different languages for “The Lincoln 
Ideals.” these orders alone has been 
a large task, and I am told that the Com- 
mission has printed and distributed over 
150,000 of these booklets. 

The Commission published also a smaller 
pamphlet under the title of “Abraham 
Lincoln Said.” The press run on this piece 
has now reached 250,000. Over 100,000 have 
been given to visitors at the Lincoln Afe- 
morial in Washington, and 35,000 have been 
distributed on sightseeing buses here and 
elsewhere. Fourteen airlines, both domestic 
and overseas, are supplying this booklet to 
their passengers. Many State fairs cooper- 
ated also, exhibiting special Lincoln material 
and distributing the “Abraham Lincoln 
Said" pamphlet. 

The Commission has distributed to news- 
papers throughout the Nation condensed 
quotations from Mr. Lincoln, under the title 
of “Lincoln Léne-A-Days.” These have been 
widely used, in some cases with line draw- 
ings illustrating the dally quotation. 

The Commission has so far published 
four issues of the Lincoln Sesquicentennial 
Intelligencer. The first issue was four pages, 
the second contained six, and the last two 
have required eight pages to report sesqui- 
centennial activities even in brief fashion. 
The Intelligencer is mailed to news media, 
associations, schools, union and industrial 
organizations, scholars, collectors and people 
in Government, 

One of the most gratifying developments 
has been the enthusiasm with which State 
commission and State historical societies 
have devoted themselves to the sesquicen- 
tennial observance, These State commis- 
sions are active in 25 States throughout the 
Nation, and all of them have reported to the 
national Commission their activities and the 
response of the people of their States—which 
has been reported in the Intelligencer. 

The Commission has initiated a special 
school campaign in cooperation with the 
National Education Association, and the re- 
sults of this program have been mest gratis 
fying. 

I am sure that Members of Congress will 
nevor forget the joint session of Congress 
held last February 12, when Mr. Carl Sand- 
burg, one of the Commission's honcrary 
members, and Mr. Fredric March spoke in an 
historic and moving ceremony, 
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The U.S, Information Agency has been 
working on Lincoln Year projects since Jan- 
uary, and has sent a great volume of material 
throughout the world—for the name of 
Lincoln is known, and heid in respect, in 
every country in the world. 

There are many indications of the interest 
in this commemorative program, and I shall 
mention a very simple one. As nearly every- 
one has noticed, a new Lincoln penny was 
minted this year. The Director of the Mint, 
Mr. William Brett, told me that by some 
presently unpredictable date in 1980, more 
of these coins will have been minted than 
any other coin in the history of the Nation. 

It has not been a surprise to learn that 
the name “Lincoln” is still magic in our land, 
and that the principles and ideals for which 
he stood hold the interest of the people of 
the world. 

Mr. Lincoln had many qualities which can 
well be recalled in these days. He believed in 
frugality. On February 21, 1856, Mr, Lincoln 
wrote to a Mr, George P. Floyd of Quincy, 
IL.. as follows: 

“Dear Sm: I have just received yours of the 
16th, with check on Flagg and Savage for. 
$25, You must think I am a high-priced 
man. You are too liberal with your money. 

“Fifteen dollars is enough for the job. I 
send you a receipt for 815 and return to you 
a $10 bill. 

“Yours truly, 

“A. LINCOLN.” 

The Committeés on Appropriations of the 
House and Senate, while understanding the 
value of the work of the Commission, have 
yery properly limited appropriations.for its 
work to the minimum they believed appro- 
priate. I am glad to say that the Commis- 
sion has respected the desire of the Congress 
that it be economical in its expenditures. 
The Commission retairned to the Federal 
Treasury $3,735.87 of the 1958 appropriation 
of $37,500, and $32,520.73 of its 1959 appro- 
priation of $350,000. I can assure the Senate 
that some additional amounts of the 1959 
appropriation will be returned following cer- 
tain fiscal adjustments in the Commission's 
program. The Commission's appropriation 
for 1960 was reduced to $145,000; it will 
exercise the same care in the expenditure of 
these funds, and will endeavor to return a 
part of this appropriation to the Treasury. 

I would like to express my personal appre- 
ciation for the work of my colleagues on the 
Commission, those appointed by the Presi- 
dent of the United States, by the Speaker of 
the House of Representatives, and by the 
President of the Senate, and for the excellent 
support given us by the 77 honorary members 
of the Commission, I insert at this point the 
names of all those who are serving now, and 
who bave served as members of the Com- 
mission. | 

The Commission has extensive plans for 
additional projects in the concluding months 
of Lincoln Year. A full report of these and 
the preceding events in the observance will 
be contained in the Commission's final report 
to the Congress, 

PRESENT MEMBERS OF THE LINCOLN SFSQUI- 
CENTENNIAL COMMISSION 

The President of the United States, ex 
oficio. 

The President of the Senate, ex officio. 

The Speaker of the House of Representa- 
2 ex officio, 

on. JOHN SHERMAN COOPER, a 
Chairman, US. Senate, 

Miss Bertha S. Adkins, Vice Chairman. 

Hon. Leo E. ALLEN, Member of Congress, 

Mr. Victor M. Birley. 

Dr. Ralph J. Bunche, 

Hon. Faanx Cuenr, Member of Congress, 

Hon, Frank Ciuron, U.S. Senate. 


Hon. WINFIELD K. DENTON. 8 
gress. + Member of Con 


Dr. John S. Dickey, 
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Hon. WILLIAM G. Baar, Member of Con- 
gress. 

Hon, Everetr M. Diaxsen, U.S. Senate. 
Hon. Pavt H. Dovoras, US. Senate. 

Mr. John B. Fisher. 

Hon, Petree F, Mack, Jr., Member of Con- 

gress. 

Dr. R. Gerald McMurtry. : 

Dr. L. Quincy Mumford. 

Hon. Homer CAPEHART, U.S. Senate. 

Rev. Paul C. Reinert. 

Mr. Waiter N. Rothschild. 

Hon. William G. Stratton. 

Dr. William T. Townsend. 

Mr. Conrad L. Wirth. 

Hon. RALPH Yarsozoven, US. Senate. 
Hon. EUGENE SILER, Member of Congress. 
Hon. Sinclair Weeks. 
FORMER MEMBERS OF THE LINCOLN SESQUI- 

CENTENNIAL COMMISSION 


Hon, F. Jay Nimtz. 

Hon, William E. Jenner. 
Hon. John M. Robsion, Jr. 
Mr. Jouett Ross Todd. 


Congress Adjourns, Congressmen Migrate 
Homeward 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN BRADEMAS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, last 
month the Wall Street Journal carried 
an article by its able Washington cor- 
respondent, Mr. Paul Duke, entitled 
“Congress Off and Running—for Re- 
election, Business Meetings, Vacations, 
and Home.” 

I should like to introduce into the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD an excerpt from this 
article. 

The excerpt follows: 

Representative JOHN Bravemas, one of 63 
first-term Democrats who either ousted Re- 
publican incumbents or defeated GOP candi- 
8 5 Hen haa scramble back to Indiana's 

in a 3- 
ordi beg 3-month speaking 

He is already scheduled to address 
teachers’ convention; school classes; a 
League of Women Voters meeting; an Odd 
Fellows convention; a YWCA conference; 
Catholic, Jewish, and Protestant groups; 
chambers of commerce, several Democratic 
rallies and dinners; and a group of Army en- 
listees doing missile work at South Bend. 

In addition, the 32-year-old, one-time 
Todes scholar—a political science professor 
before going to Congress—plans to shake as 
many hands as possible at courthouse and 
street meetings with constituents. 

Mr. Brapemas is thinking of setting up a 
mobile office in a Studebaker station wagon 
(Studebakers are made in South Bend, his 
hometown) for his tours across the four- 
county farm and factory district, And he is 
considering calling on his older political 
friends, Senators Humpneey, of Minnesota; 
and KENNEDY, of Massachusetts; to join him 
in a television film conversation for showing 
at rallies. 

A “liberal” Democrat, Mr, Brapemas hopes 
to smooth over relations with organized 
labor, which wholeheartily supported his 
election last fall but which diifered with hia 
stand on Inbor reform. 

The Teamsters Union singled him out for 
criticism because he supported legislation 
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stronger than labor leaders wanted, though 
not as strong as the bill that eventually 


I don't think I've been hurt badly,” de- 
clares Mr. Baapemas. “I made it clear from 
the outset I was for labor reform and made 
no bones about it. Anyway, I doubt that 
it'll be any issue in 1960.“ 


Statement by Senator Wiley on His Activi- 
ties During the 1st Session of the 86th 
Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


S OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr, WILEY. Mr, President, I request _ 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a review of 
highlights, including my own activities, 
during the Ist session of the 86th 
Congress. 

There being no objection, the review 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Senator WILEY'S RECORD IN THE 1ST SESSTON 
OF THE 86TH Concfitess 

Upon adjournment of the Congress—as 
senior Senator of Wisconsin—I am taking 
this opportunity to review the highlights of 
legislative action during the session. 

The résumé will ihclude (1) measures 
which I sponsored, cosponsored, or sup- 
ported; and (2) it will include efforts to 
oppose legislation which I felt against the 
best interests of Wisconsin and the Nation. 

A brief review cannot, of caurse, touch 
upon all the issues raised in this session of 
Congress. 

This effort, however, is to hit the high 
spots and provide a general idea of my over- 
all record k 


STRENGTHENING OUR NATIONAL DEFENSE 


Nationally, the maintenance of a strong 
defense is still a real challenge before the 
American people, 

The worldwide Communist conspiracy— 
pursuing its goals of world domination, and 
controlling about a billion people and vast 
volumes of natural and strategic resources— 


continues to be a real threat to our security- 


Consequently, it is vital that we support @ 
strong U.S. defense—and strengthen efforts 
to create an ever-stronger free-world alli- 
ance—to act as a deterrent to aggression by 
the Communists. 

During the session, I supported, for the 
most part, the administration's recom- 
mendations for expansion of our Army. 
Navy, and Alr Force; procurement of mod- 
ern aircraft, warships, missiles, and subma- 
rines; carrying forward our space explori- 
tion p with its significance, not 
only for scientific and military purposes, but 
also for progress in such flelds as weather 
forecasting and control, communications 
transportation, and other activities; exten- 
sion of the draft; expanding our scientific 
research and development program; and 
other measures to provide us with protec- 
tion in our battle for survival with the 
Communist world. 

MAINTAINING A STRONG FCONOMY 

Strengthening our economy, too, is a ma- 
jor challenge. Unless we remain strong and 
healthy economically, we will not be able t? 
support the needed defenses, nor to mect 
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the competition by the Communists, in the 
economic, Ideological, ecientific, and other 
fields.. Economic progress Is needed, too, to 
further improye the standards of living for 
eur people. 

To promote economic activity, measures 
were enacted to improve and expand our atr- 
port construction program; expand the hous- 
ing program; establish a Commission on Un- 
employment Problems, to deal with the var- 
lous aspects of unemployment, which ad- 
vorsely affect the economy; clarify, the 
conditions undor which States can tax firms 
dealing with interstate commerce ; and other 
measures. 

During the session, also, a strong con- 
structive effort was made to balance the 
Federal budget as not to increase the 
burden on the American taxpayer, as well as 
to keep inflationary pressures at a minimum, 
CURBING ABUSES IN THE LABOR-MANAGEMENT 

FIELD 

During its-brief lifetime, the Select Com- 
mittee on Improper Activities in the Labor 
or Management Field, probing into the field 
Of labor and management, revealed strong 
pene of abuses in the labor-management 

old. 

The 86th Congress—courageously and con- 
Structively, I belleve—enacted legislation 
dezignod to curb such abuses. 

We recognize, of course, that new laws are 
Only as effective as their enforcement. The 
task now Is to put the new statute, Public 
Law 86-257, into effect as effectively and 
Quickly as possible, 

The purpose of the law is not to unneccs- 
saruy hamstring either the unions or mùn- 
agement. Rather, the nim is to protect the 
rights cf the workers, preserve the legitimate 
{utcrests of both union and management, as 
Well as to protect the interests of the public. 


VETERANS LEGISLATION 


Over the years, the Nation has designed 
& program of veterans benefits to meet the 
needs of patricts who have served in our 
Country's armed forces. 

In view of the sacrifices of our veterans, 
it Is particularly important, I strongly feel, to 
maintain a fair system of bentfits. 

During the session of Congress, a wide 
Variety of proposals were made for further 
Modifying and/or improving such benefits, 

wever, the major picce of legieldtion 
enacted was; Public Law 86-211 to (a) in- 
Crease non-service-connected peneions to 
veterans; (b) establish payments on a re- 
Mery Scale, perhaps on need; and (c) equal- 
Pensions of. World War II and the Korean 
War widows, with those of World War I. 
The pending legislation relating to pen- 
» housing, medical care, and other vet- 
ran interests will be eubject to further 
Consideration next session, 


PROTECTION OF CIVIL RIGHTS 


As ranking Republican of the Senate Judi- 
. Committee, I am naturally deeply in- 
oe stod in assuring the protection of the 
8 nstitutional rights of all our citizens 
“gardless of race, creed, or national origin. 
in ving cosponsored legislation passed dur- 
g the 85th Congress—the first major ciyil 
Pe ts legisintion enacted in 80 yeare—I again 
Ported guch efforts during this Congress. 
é best that could be obtained was the 
S of the Ciyll Rights Commission, 
tlo Ch is carrying on studies and investiga- 
i ns in this ficld. The purpose is ulti- 
ately to strengthen our laws ro as to 
and Preservation of the precious privileges 
Tights of all our citizens under the 
Constitution, 
COMPLETION OF ST. LAWRENCE SEAWAY 


In 1984. t A 
Dong the onactinent of the Wiley 
the cibate in deepening and modernizing 
titres: Lawrence Szaway. In June 1959 we 
ma Sr the complaticn of that project. 
© away 16 now a reullty, 


oru nw authorized the United States to 
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During the 50-year effort to get legisla- 
tive approval of the seaway, strong opposi- 
tion was yoiced by the Atlantic const ports, 
the enstern railroads and about 200 other 
organizations, With the seaway completed, 
‘we who supported the project felt that the 
fight was finished. 

Unfortunately, this now appears not to be 
true. During the 86th Congress, for example. 
the fight was renewed. How? During the 
enactment of a law to extend the Public 
Law 480 program for shipment of surplus 
farm commodities overseas, an effort was 
made to tack on an amendment which 
would haye virtually killed off substantial 
proportion of such traffic through the seaway. 
The purpose of the amendment was to ré- 
quire that shipment. of surplus farm com- 
moditics from the Midwest—for example, 
through Milwaukee, Green Bay, or other Jake 
ports—would, instead, be required to come 
through gulf or Atlantic coast ports. 

Fortunately, we were successful in defeat- 
ing this ill-advised effort. 

Despite this victory, however, the attack 
should serve to warn us that, in all iikell- 
hood, there will be successive efforts in the 
years ahead to cripple the seaway. 

IMPROVING THE GREAT LAKES CONNECTING 

CHANNELS 

The early completion gf work to deepen 
and improve the Great Lakes connecting 
channels, too, is of high priority, As yet, 
these channels between the lakes west of 
Lake Erle will not handle deep draft ves- 
sels. According to schedule, the earliest 
date at which this work can be completed is 
1002. 

During this past session, as in previous 
sessions, it has required a fight to get ap- 
proval of sufficient funds for deepening and 
improving these channels., Fortunately, we 
succeeded in getting approval of about $26.9 
million for the fiscal year 1960. Tue job now 
is to get adequate funds in years ahead to 
enable the Corps of Engineers to finish the 
deepening and improving work by the target 
date of 1962. 

RIVERS AND HARBORS 

With the completion of the Seaway, a next 
major step is the further deepening and im- 
proving of our ports and harbors, During 

„this session, it was possible to get approval of 
additional money for Federal participation in 
providing for expansion of our port facilities 
for handling increased. volumes of traffic, 
The harbor projects include Bad River, Bay- 
field Harbor, Eau Galle River, Saxon Harbor, 
Two Rivers Harbor. 

OPPOSING WATER STEAL BILL 


ng the session of Congress, a new 
ee 8 to enact legislation to au- 
thorize diversion of dangerously large vol- 
umes of water from Lake Michigan. 

Although such action has been defeated— 
either by opposition in Congress or by the 
President's veto—in previous years, the pro- 
ponents continue to attempt to push such 
ill-advised legislation through Congress. 

Although the bill again passed the House 
of Representatives, it was possible—aiter a 
long and arduous debate in the Senate—to 
have the bill recommitted to the Foreign 
Relations Committee. The purpose of this 
move is to assure consideration of the inter- 
national problems created by such legisla- 
tion, since the diversion bill proposes to 
take water from the Great Lakes which serve 
as the common boundary between the United 
States and Canada. 

We can expect that the supporters of this 
bill will be pushing it again in the next ses- 
sion of Congress. 

CREAT LAKES BASIN COMPACT 

As the Great Lakes States attempt.to fur- 
ther develop their resources, it has been felt 
that the establishment of a Great Lakes 
Basin compact would help to speed the de- 
velopment and utilization of the Industrial, 
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commercial, cultural, residential and other 
resources of the area. 

Fortunately, it was again possible to get 
the bill, S. 548, passed by the Senate, As 
last year, however, it was regrettably bòte 
tled up in the House of Representatives. 


ICE AGE NATIONAL PAEK FOR WISCONSIN 


During this session, too, I introduced leg- 
Islatlon to establish an ice age national park 
in Wisconsin. The purpose of this was to 
preserye the beauty of the unique topo- 
graphical features of the 500-mtie-long 
moraine area. The moraines include forma- 
tions of rock, gravel, sand, hills, and val- 
leys—ecculptured by glacial acticn—and are 
of tremendous geological, scientific, biologi- 
cal and scenic significance. These moraines 
are unsurpassed anywhere in the United 
States. A study is being made upon the 
feasibility of establishing such a park by 
the Department of the Interior. Unfortu- 
nately, this has delayed action on the lezis- 
lation for a considerable length of time. 
However, I shall again be urging that the 
Congrezs take action for the establishment 
of a moraine national park in Wisconsin 
during the next session. 

OTHER LEGISLATION SPONSOP™D OR COSPONSORED 
BY SENATOR WILEY 


Senate Resolution 19 would establish a 
standing Committee on Veterans’ Affairs in 
the U.S. Senate. 

Senate Concurrent Resolution 7 extends 
best wishes of Congress to the American 
75 Aseociation, (Passed on February 9, 

Senate Concurrent Resolution 10 favors 
congressionol recognition of the National 
Railroad Museum to be located at Green 
Bay. Wis. 

Senate Joint Resolution 66 provides for 
thé centennial celebration of the establizh- 
ment of the land grant colloges and State 
universities and the establishment of the 
Department of Agriculture. ` 

S. 11, to strengthen the Robinson-Patman 
Act provisions relating to the burden of re- 
butting prima facie cases of unlawful price 
discriminations. 

S. 50, to provide for Hawailan statehood; 
signed into law on March 18, 1959, and now 
Public Law 86-3. 

S. 265, to establish a Commission on 
Country Life. The purpose of this bill 
would be to design long-range programs for 
brightening the outlook in agriculture. 

8. 730 would establish a U.S. Foreign 
Service Academy to “sharpen up“ our For- 
eign Service program. ‘ 

S. 764, to establish a Richard E. Byrd Ant- 
arctic Commission to better protect U.S, 
Tights in Antarctica. 

S. 895, to provide a public defender for in- 
degent defendants in U.S. courts. 

S. 910, to authorize payments in lieu of 
taxes to local governments for Federal nons 
tax-paying property. 

S. 998, to establish uniform milk sanita- 
tion standards to protect the public health, 

S. 1003, to compel production ot documen- 
tary material in antitrust cases. A bill with 
similar objectives, S. 716, passed the Senate 
on July 29, 1959. 

S. 1019 extends to Farmers Home Adminis- 
tration operating loan program to bona fide 
fur farmers. 

S. 1123, to establish a National Wilderness 
Preservation System. 

S. 1021, to provide for a fairer apportlon- 
ment of funds to aid the States in wildiite 
restoration under the Pittman-Robertson 
Act. 

S, 1289, to incrense and extend special milk 
program for children; enacted as Public Law 
86-103. 

S. 1315, to incorporate the Blue Star 
Mothers. Passed Sonate April 29, 1959. Re- 
ferred to the House District of Columbia 
Committee. 
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8. 1365, for better disposal to certain wel- 
fare agencies of surplus property. 

S. 1389, to establish the Patent Office as 
an independent agency. 

S, 1383, to require competitive bidding on 
Armed Forces contracts. 

S. 1395, to provide for an adequate supply 
of turkeys to consumers, to maintain an 
orderly marketing condition and to promote 
the consumption of turkeys. 

S. 1459, to establish a Dairy Research 
Laboratory at Madison, Wis.—in the heart 
of dairyland. 

S. 1885, to establish a Hoover-type com- 
mission on Federal taxation for a top-to- 
bottom overhaul of the system. 

S. 2004, to ellminate termination date for 
non-quota immigrant visas for certain allen 
orphans. 

S. 2080, to establish a National Economic 
Council for Security, and Progress, which 
would plan and coordinate programs to mect 
the Communist challeng in the economic 
sphere. i 

S. 2123, to provide mandatory sentences in 
certain cases for mailing, importing, or 
transporting obscene material. . 

S. 2188, to establish a Citizens Council fo: 
the Advocacy of Freedom, to counter the 
Communist’s ideological offensive on a 
world-wide basis. l 

S. 2168. I strongly opposed this bill, 
aimed at substituting oleomargerine or 
margerine for butter in the rations of tlie 
US. Navy. : 

S. 2242, to make a study for feasible means 
of deleing the Great Lakes and St. Lawrence 
Seaway for the ultimate purpose of opening 
this great tradeway to year-around naviga- 
tion. 

S. 2315, to deny passports to supporters of 
the International Communist movement. 


Tke More Things Seem To Change in the 
Cold War, the More They Remain the 
Same 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following speech delivered to 
the national strategy seminar, National 
War College, July 22, 1959: 

Tite Basic THESES 
(By Hon. Warrer H. Jupp, of Minnesota) 


General Armstrong, gentlemen, Dr. Kra- 
mer’s kind remarks recall the years I worked 
in China as a doctor. In 1930, when I spent 
8 months In an area under the Chinese Com- 
munists, they were then a little band of sup- 
posediy domestic reyolutionaries, so-called 
agrarian reformers, -ontrolling only two 
mountainous counties. From that time to 
this I have been a salesman for one idea: 
that Communists act like Communists. Un- 
3 I have been an unsuccessful 

esman, as has almost everybody else who 
Has tried to sell this idea. People Insist on 
belleving that they will act like national- 
ists, that Communist governments operate 
in terms of national interests. Therefore, if 
we offer a Communist government in Mos- 
cow something that would satisfy the legiti- 
mate interests of the Russian people, as Rus- 
sluns, we hope the Communist government 
there will be influenced or attracted thereby, 
Or the same in China. It is not 50, 
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A very important official in Washington 
once said to me that he wasn't too con- 
cerned about Red China because he was sure 
that the interests the Chinese Communists 
have as Chinese would lead them into con- 
flict with the Soviet Union. 
rather unwisely, I suppose, This proves, sir, 
only that you don't know anything about 
communism.” He didn’t Uke it. 

The Chinese Communists do not act Uke 
Chinese. They were borne Chinese; they 
speak Chinese; they look like Chinese: but 
they aré not Chinese. They have rejected 
every value and principle of Chinese culture 
and thought. 

Chinese Communists act like Communists. 
They are not Chinese patriots; they are part 
of a world revolution. 

We also imagine that Communists act 
like capitalists. If we will offer them some 
trade and some profits then they will think 
in terms of what we consider to be their 
legitimate interests, their material profits, 
and we can do business with them. But they 
don’t operate in terms of profits, They are 
not capitalists. 

And they are not Democrats. They are not 
interested in the well-being and the wishes 
of the people in the sense that democrat- 
ically minded people are. 

And they are not Christians. We always 
appeal to them on the basis of Christian, 
humanitarian motivations. But they are 
not Christians; they are not humanitarians. 
This is not to say they are bad people; they 
are Communists. They are good people, AC- 
cording to Communist standards. 

We insist on projecting our values into the 
minds of people who reject and denounce 
those values, people who say the values are 
bad, even when men live up to them; and 
then we are upset when they don't live by 
our values. Why do we expect it? 

All this is an unintended prelude to what 
T want to talk about this morning. Peo- 
ple say, what a changing world ours Is ai- 
most from moment to moment, I heard the 
8 o'clock news on my car radio this morning. 
There was speculation about what Mr, Khru- 
shchev had sald yesterday. Didn't this hint 


- A basic change in Soviet policy? Always we 


talk about changes that supposedly are tak- 
ing place. 

Of course, there are great changes in 
weapons; there are changes in machines; 
there are changes in means of communica- 
tion, transportation, gadgets. But have there 
been many changes in human beings? What 
is done with the new gadgets is determined 
by what human beings think and feel, what 
is in their minds; their vanities, their am- 
bitions, thelr urges, their follies, their fol- 
bles. These remain pretty much the same, 
In the end it is the human heart, the human 
being, that is our big problem, Not the ma- 
chine, but the men who control it. 

Looking at our world situation today, 
sometimes I think that the more things 
seem to have changed, the more they re- 
main the same, 

I 


The first thing that remains the same, 1 
have already mentioned: There still is in the 
world a Communist conspiracy, operated, di- 
rected from the Kremlin in Moscow with 
substations here and there, It has not 
changed, 

Its objective remains the same—world 
conquest, 

It is also sth! true that we are ita main 
target. Why? Because we are all that 
stands between it and world conquest. When 
they are apparently alming at Quemoy, or 


ut Lebanon, or at something like West Ber- 


lin, we are the real target, 

When a football player prabs the ball and 
starta to run, it is a touchdown that he is 
after on every play, If he can't get a touch- 
down, at least he hopes he enn get n first 
down, or aà few yards. If, at Geneva, they 


I had to say, 
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can’t get the world by tricking us. maybe 
they can get a first down by disinterrating 
the West; or at least they may be able to get 
West Berlin. And if they can't get that, 
maybe they can get three or four yards—a 
thinning out of our forces in West Berlin— 
an acceptance of East Germany. If not that, 
at least they can hold the ground they have. 
They know they can hold that because we 
have told them in advance that we are not 
going to try to take anything away from 
them. 

We are like a team that would stand on 
Its 40-yard line and say to the opposing team. 
“Now, if you try to go through us, we will 
hold. We will fight back to stop you. But 
don't worry, we want to have good relations 
with you; If one of your fellows should drop 
the ball, we assure you that we will not graD 
it and run to your goal line. We are just 
holding on our 40-yard line.” 

Nobody ever yet won a football game that 
way. We can't win this kind of a world con- 
test by just being on the defensive. No 
wonder they want to have conferences. 
They can't lose. And they can win. 

But why we should want to go, I don't 
know; because we can’t win; we aren't trying 
to win. And we can lose. 

If you let me take the offensive and try 
here, try there, without any fear of defeat 
or even of reprisal, because you have assured 
me ahend of time that you are never going to 
try to score on me, then on one of my prob- 
ings sooner or later I will break through and 
win. 

Our maximum is just to maintain the 
status quo. Please, Mr. Khrushchoy, be nice 
enough to give some more assurances Uke 
the ones you made before, which you didn't 
keep. I don't know what will give greater 
value to a new promise than the old one 
But we almost plaintively plead with them 
to give us another settlement, to let us 
Just what we got at the last settlement. 

The status quo is our maximum; it is thet 
minimum. They can't lose; we can't win. 

Their objective remains the same. No ond 
can show the slightest evidence of any 
change in it. 

Furthermore, the objective must remain 
the same. It can't change. They can no 
more have communism without this fxed: 
unchanging objective of world conquest than 
you could have Judaism without the 
Commandments, or Christianity without the 
Sermon on the Mount. This objective is the 
heart of communism as the Ten Command- 
ments are the heart of Judaism, We wan 
communism without communism, 

Why must it remain the same? The comi 
munista will explain that to you over 1 
over again, as they did to me in south 
20 years ago when I had some of them as DY 
patlenta: and again in 1937 and 1938 in 
north China, when I had another batch 
them ns patients, including Lin Pino, 1a 
the commander of the Fourth Ficid 
which killed a lot of our boys in 18. 
They spent endless hours explaining th 
They don't apologize about communist 
Theoy botst of it. This is what they beuge 
They think we are stupid not to sce that 
is bound to win. vs’ 

This objective of world domination ™ 
remain the same becnuse their great £ 
peace, defined in their terms. In order te 
get pence, they hhve got to abolish pora 
property, and the capitalistic system wh i 
is based on private property. They bell 2 
that as long as anyone has captiatism, th 
will niway» be wars, because capitalisme 
based on tho bellef that Individuals have pm 
right to hold property as thelr own, devel 5 
selfishness in man, develops aggrandiint 
acquisitive tendencies in man, Men try of 
get what doesn't belong to them, Then. 
course, there are warn. 

So they have to abolish the capitalisti 
aystem If there is to be pence. But t 
can’t abolish the capitalistic system 
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first they conquer the world. That is why 
the objective of world conquest cannot 
change. And since we sre all that stands 
between them and world conquest, we are 
the main target. If we can be confused or 
lulled Into slumber, or divided or separated 
from our allies; if they can weaken us, they 
soon will have the rest of the world. Then 
they can destroy the capitalistic system and 
the institution of private property. Then 
they can take children away from thelr par- 
ents so that the porents won't have the op- 
portunity to teach them that they have 
Tights of their own—just because they are 
human beings: 

Then they can brainwash the youth, as 
they call it; bring them up just as Pavlov 
brought up dogs, really. He demonstrated 
that by strict control of the environment 
of young dogs, he could condition them to 
make nutomatic, predictable, unvarying re- 
sponges. The dogs didn't decide Yes or No 
according to their own Individual wills. 

ey alwnys gave the same answer to the 
Same stimulus, 

Tou and 1 belleve that man has the ca- 
Pacity to make moral judgments. He has 
& free will. He can say “Yes” or No,“ ac- 
Cording to what we ¢all his conscience. 

unists say we believe these things only 
because we have been taught them by our 


ta or our teachers or our religious lead-, 


ers, by our Declaration of Independence, and 
‘80 On. But it isn't really so: we would not 
ne we have the capacity to make indi- 
vidual decisions as men if we had not been 
taught that. And if we are not taught a be- 
ef in private property as a right, then we 
Won't have an noquisitive urge to get It. 
uman beings trained and conditioned by 
them, without the crazy notion of individual 


Tights that we have been taught, will be co- 


Operative and will think in terms of ne 
cs. Nobody will want anything for 
himself, i 


And then, of course, policemen 
t be needed. And a government will 
not be needed. And the state will wither 
Way, and men will have the perfect society 
th peace, 
man ‘nature, They say thoy aren't trying 
So against human nature; that there isn't 
Y such thing as hymen nature. Human 
Ure ia What you make it. We make it no- 
Wisittve ang solflen. They are going to 
Make it setfiess, 
Pat it 16 to get peace, and no government at 
‘that they must first have an all-power- 
fovernment—in the Kremlin, It must 
wong Powerful now in order to conquer the 
false ant Bet rid of capitalism and. these 
8 Ideas from the past aud then abolish 


an 


been founds so convincing. You alt and 
mes to tliem in their ertimis!asm and some- 

11 Jou wonder whether after all we are 
ght, or they. 


in uit dure, this Une appoala to the youth 
ang W tig becouse it promises quick 
ere Ideen wers. Young people everywhere 
e thoy care bout poverty, dis- 
tions, ore They want to improve condi- 
Communi) cure about the needa of men. 
n 77957 Offers such attractive solutions. 

in any 2 ‘Uronly, their firat target Ideoloaically 
time thes oY uu the mind of youth. By the 
borers» Ret around to uprisings of soldiers, 
bing Or peasnnts, they already have it in 
Youth asa wae have alrendy enlisted the 
Communi eet them long and hard In the 
I hope part talth and methods, ns you nre, 
hilongphy © tralnod here, but in a dierent 


8 By thero ts 
ou don a North Star in the world. 
owt have to chart your course by it if 


Star “n't Want to; but there ts a North 
Star, mpe, r that there isn't any North 
Wrong “re are no such things as right and 


' Bood and evil. 


We object that they can't go against hu- 
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We say you can go with the grain in the 
wood, or you can go against the grain. But 
it is better to find the natural grain and go 
with it. They say there isn’t any natural 
grain; they can make man and the world 
what they want them to be, 

Look around you, gentlemen. Superfi- 
clally examined, you can find an awful lot 
in the world that appears to be on their side. 

So the Communist. objective remains the 
same. It has to remain the same, 

Their strategy also remains the same, It 
too is fixed. It is permanent revolution. 

They are at wor, fret of all, with their own 
people, There would bo a better chance of 
our getting along with them, making real 
peace with them, if they would first make 
peace with thelr own people, both in Russia 
and in China. But permanent revolution is 
an inherent part of communism. It isa way 
of life. 

The tactics also remain the same—com- 
plete fluidity. Everything depends on the 
situation. One approach to the rich, another 
to the poor. One to the majority, another 
to the minority. One to the white, another 
to the black or to some other race. One to 
the nativeborn, one to the immigrant. One 
to the rural fellow, one to the city dweller. 
This is not just duplicity, this is smart 
tactics, 

When they are winning, they are hard, 
tourh, relentless. At Dien Bien Phu, the 
French asked for a truce for 24 hours to 
evacuate the wounded. The Communists, 
of cource, wouldn't give them a truce. Not 
because they are cruel, but because their 
objective ds victory. They are not humani- 


_ tarians. 


When they are losing, they are soft 
smiling, seductive. When they were losing 
in Korea, they said; Let's have a truce.” 
truce Is the military equivalent of the politi- 
sye tactically, 

In the Chinese Communist catechism, 
which the youth are taught, there is a very 
illuminating sentence by Chou En-lal: “A 
truce is the military equivalent of the opliti- 
cat tactic of coalition.” 

In politics, if you have enough votes to 
win, you don't ask for a coalition, you hold 
an election. But if you don’t have enough 
votes you don't hnye an election as the way 
to get to power, you call for a coalition. For 
example, in Germany today, because they 
couldn‘t win an election, they urge a coall- 
tion of East and West Germany, 

In politics, a coalition, In war, a truce, 
Not ns a means of getting peace but as a 
means of getting victory. To them a truce 
is not A peace move: it ls a military tactic. ` 

If they haven't enough military strength 
to win, don’t fight. Get arcund the tabie 
and maybe you can, by staliing, pretended 
negotiation, ete. get there what they 
couldn't win on the battlefield, When they 
couldn't win on the battlefield in Korea, 
thoy proposed a truce—not to end the strug- 
glo, which was our naive notion, but to win 
the struggle. End the fighting in Korea, 
whore they couldn't win, to shift to Vietnam, 
whore thoy could win. They really won in 
both places that way. 

At the end of the war in China when 
Chintig Kai-shek had the upper band. had 
the Communists surrounded in the Nortu- 
west, for the fret time was in a position to 
defeat them, they said, We want a truce; 
we want a truco.” We listened to them and 
forced the Generalissimo into a cease-fire, 
Four times in one yerr, 1946, we induced 
him to order a cease-fire. We put an em- 
bargo on 30-caliber emmunition for the 30- 
caliber rifes we had suppiled to his best 
troops. The morale of Chiang’s armed forces 
and of the Chinese peopie was destroyed. 
You can't build any military force or a foot- 
ball team up to a morale peak ready for 
battle four times tn one year, call the game 
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off, and then be able to get the morale up 
a 

Soičiers and people both said, “Is com- 
munism an enemy or isn’t it? If it is an 
enemy, let's fight it. If our leaders are going 
to have tea with them, then it must not be 
an enemy: Why die? Let's make terms.“ 

Our American Ambassador to China was 
ostentatiously sent up to Yenan and hob- 
nobbed with the Communists, putting both 
the enemy, and the Government of China, 
our ally, on an equal basis. Chiang Kai-shek 
Wes finished, of course, with his own people. 
They knew he could not make it if we were 
not really going to help him win. If we 
had treated the English, French, Italians, or 
Greeks after the war, the way we treated the 
Chinese, not one of them could have made 
it either. 

We didn’t give the Chinese proper aid to 
try to help them win, We tried to force 
them into a coalition’ with the Reds—be- 
cause we didn't understand communism. 

In Greece, the policy we followed was 
right. Mr. Truman deserves great credit for 
it. In 1947, he said, “It must be the policy 
of the United States to support free peoples 
who are resisting attempted subjugation by 
armed minorities or by outside pressures.” 
Absolutely right. 

We didn’t go into Greece and say, “Listen, 
you ought to arrange a coalition with the 
Communists. You mustn't have a civil war. 
You mustn't have bloodshed. You must 
have a truce.” Instead, we ssid, “We will 
help. you only If you resist a coalition with 
the Communists and fight them instend.” 
And we helped them build up their forces 
for that purpose. 

Even so, we didn’t make much headway 
until, 6 months later, we sent over General 
Van Fleet and authorized him to advise and 
train at all levels.” I fought, bled, and lost 
in efforts to get those same six words into 
the directive of our military mission in 
China in 1947. It never was done. On the 
contrary, our military mission in China was 
forbidden by us to advise and train the 
troops. They couldn't go within 50 miles of 
the battle lines. They couidn’t go out with 
the forces in the field. They had to sit in 
Nanking and work out a logistic system on 
paper. 

In Europe, we sald, “We will help you only 
if you keep the Communists out of your 
government.” In China, we sald, We will 
help you only if you take the Communists 
into: your: government.” 

In Europe, we said, “You must enpose the 
Communists," In Chins, we sald, “You must 
appctase the Communists.” 

In Europe, we said, “You must win the 
aril war.“ In China we said, “You must not 
win the civili war; you must have u conlition.” 

Our policy in Europe wns right. It suc- 
ceeded, Our pollcy In China was wrong. It 
falled, ot course. 

Why did. we follow opposite policies on the 
opposite sides of the globe? Partly beckuse 
somebody didn’t discoyer that the planet no 
longer has four separate strategic areas; the 
Wostern Homisphere, North Atlantic, Medi- 
terranean, the Far East, The planet now is 
one strategic area. A major breakthrough 
in any one of the fcur will have disastrous 
repercussions on the others. 

The first T, then, is truce, In any area 
where they ore in trouble, in order to shirt 
to some other area where they may be 
stronger. 

The second T tactic is talk. 

Feople say you never lose anything by 
talking. You don’t? It was during 2 years 
of talk at Panmunjom that they got the H- 
bomb. It was during 2 years of talk on dis- 
armament, our hopes lifted one day and 
dashed the next, all shadow boxing, that they 
got sputnik, Then they sald, no more talks 
on distrmaments. The talks had served 
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their purpose. There have not been any 
serious talks since. 

Trade is another. Lenin said, “You can 
always count on the cupidity of the capital- 
ists.” So whenever they get in a jam they 
offer some trade. 

This is an old one. You remember that 
in 1933 the Communist regime in Russia was 
at almost its lowest ebb. They were in great 
trouble at home. Litvinov came here and 
sald, “You have a depression. There is mass 
unemployment in the United States. Don't 
you want to put your people back to work? 
Why don't you recognize the Soviet Union, 
and have a vast expansion of trade?” 

So we recognized them, for that and other 
reasons. Did our trade go up? No; it went 
down. We have never had as much trade 
with the Soviet Union a single year since 
1933, when we recognized it, as we had had 
each of the 5 years before we recognized it, 
We had much better economic relations with 
them before we had official relations with 
them. 

Because Communists are not capitalists. 
They don't trade for commercial reasons, to 
satisfy the needs of people, to improve their 
lot, to bulld better relations, to make a llv- 
ing In the process, and in the end to develop 
peace. Trade is à weapon for conquest, Just 
like a bomb. 

Mr. Mikoyan came over here in January. 
He obviously had a maximum objective. He 
hoped he could get some 62 billion worth of 
credit from the United States, so that they 
could use our money to buy our goods and 
machines, and then we would kid ourselves 
that we had sold them something. 

I don't know whether he really thought he 
could get that. Probably not. But it 
couldn't do any harm to try, And if he 
didn't make any headway on that, at least 
he could make some headway at confusing 
us and softening us up. 

To try to accomplish that, he used the next 
T—trust. He said, “Why don't you trust 
us? Why are you so suspicious?” 

Most Americans are decent; they were 
caught in their consciences. They thought, 
“Well, it Is kind of mean of us. Maybe we 
should trust them more.” 

Why didn't we insist that they first give 
us just one good reason to trust them? 

I have a friend who wns a great football 
player at Minnesota in the years when we 
had great football teams there. Three yenrs 
ago this fall he said to me—this was when 
the Communists were in one of their pe- 
riods of turning on the charm and the talk 
and the soft, smiling, seductive tactics, 
“Now they are allowing some Americans to 
come into Russia, they are raising the Iron 
Curtain. Warrer, you are just playing the 
same old tune I have heard you play for 20 
years. Why don't you change the tune? 
We ought to give thom the bencfit of the 
doubt, believe the best of them, have faith 
in them, trust them.“ 

I said to him, “How much is two times 
two?” 

He said, “Four.” 

I sald, “Why don't you change that 
answer? It is the same old tune you have 
been playing for 20 years. I am getting 
tired of that tune. Why don't we make it 
two times two is five, for a while?” 

There are some things in arithmetic you 
can't argue about. And there are some 
things in communism you can't argue about, 

T said to him, “Let's go out to the foot- 
ball game.” The first game was coming up 
the succeeding Saturday-“ don't know 
much about football. You explain it to me. 
I think I can hear you say, Now, Wat rn, 
keep your eye on the quarterback. He ts the 
key man. Watch how skillfully he fakes a 
hand-off to the right—to confuse or mislend 
the other team, and then he will run or puss 
or something clse to the left,’ 
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“When you tell me that, I am going to say, 
How dirty can you be, imputing all those 
evil motives to that nice, clean-looking 
young Minnesota quarterback? Tou ought 
to believe the best of that boy. You ought 
to trust him. You ought to give him the 
benefit of the doubt. You are suggesting 
that he would trick that other team, that he 
would mislead them, deceive them. You 
ought to have faith in him.” 

I said, “You will say to me, 'WALTER, 
haven't you ever read the football manusi? 
Don't you know that football is based on 
two things; power and deception? If you 
have enough power, you go through. If you 
don't have enough power, you use tricks, 
And that boy is the quarterback only be- 
cause he is the very best man on the team 
at decelving the other side.” 

“When you make that speech to me, I will 
say to you, Haven't you ever read the Com- 
muntst textbooks? Don't you know that 
communism is based on two things: power 
and deception?!" No, we haven't read, That 
is the trouble. We don't read. He thinks I 
ought to read the football manual, but he 
won't read the Communist manual, Just as 
alot of people wouldn't read Hitler's manual, 
He wrote it all out—Mein Kampf—so every- 
body would be sure to know, but we wouldn't 
pay attention to his rule book; we insisted 
we could do business with him—on our 
terms. 

Likewise, we Insist that Communists are 
going to play by our rule book. No; they are 
going to play by their rule book; and their 
rules are power and deception. 

Mikoyan is not their number two-man bes 
cause he is good at telling the truth. It Is 
because he is good at decelying the opponent, 
He is a smart quarterback, that is all, 

If they haven't enough power to go 
through Turkey, they shoot a forward pass 
over Turkey to Nasser or Iraq. If they can't 
drive through Western Europe where we are 
standing firm, they try an end run across 
North Africa from Suez through Algeria to 
Morocco. If they can't get through Vietnam 
just now, they shoot a forward pass over 
Vietnam to Sukarno in Indonesia. He Isn't 
sure he is the eligible receiver as yet, but 
the Commie pass is there for him to gather 
in if at any moment his confidence in us is 
shaken, 

I hope you will forgive me for being so 
elementary, I work in a place now where I 
have to be elementary. 

The only thing important in all this ts that 
two times two Is still four. We will never 
get anywhere with all the complicated spec- 
ulatlon of commentatora about supposed 
changes in Communist plans and purposes. 
All the little shades of offers and counters 
offers at Berlin or Geneva or elsewhere don't 
make sense until we know by heart the rules 
by which the enemy plays, 

This is not to cundenin; this ls just to 
recognize facts, 

Mr. Mikoyan asked, “Why are you so nega- 
tiye? Why don't you take a more positive 
attitude?” 

Some here said, “Well, he may be right; 
perhaps we shouldn't be so negative.” 

Why didn't we come back and say, “Who 
is it that is negative?" How many times 
have they used the veto at the United Na- 
tions? Eighty-seven times, How many 
times have we used it? Zero, 

Then he sald, Well, what la the difference 
between our troops going into Budapest and 
your troops going into Lebanon?” 

A lot of our people thought, wen, he 
probably has got something there.“ No, he 
didn’t have a thing there, 

Why were our troops in Lebanon? ne- 
cause nine countries within one 24-hour 
period said we had to come within 48 hours, 
and they included Greece, Turkey, Iran, Jor- 
dan, Lebanon, Saudi Arabia, Israel, Tunisia, 
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and Morocco—or the Middle East from 
Morocco to Pakistan would be gone, 

We went into Lebanon at their request. 
Did anybody request the Russian Commu- 
nists to come into Budapest? 

Second, what happened while we were 
there? Nota Lebanese lost his life. Twenty- 
seven thousand Hungarians were killed by 
the Reds in Budapest In a week, 

Third, are we still in Lebanon? No, we 
got out Just as soon as our mission was ac- 
complished. Have they gotten out of Buds- 
pest? No, indeed. Every Hungarian would 
give almost anything except his honor to get 
them out. 

Yot this man had the gall—not the gall 
but the skill in deception—to get up and say 
with a straight face, “What is the diferencë 
between Lebanon and Hungary?" And some 
Americans were stricken in thelr consciences, 

Then he said, “How would you feel!“ 
and you hear this repeated again and again 
by American clergymen, professors, states- 
mon, Congressmen, ete.— How would you 
Teel if we Russians had bases in Canada and 
Mexico, the way you have bases all around 
us, encircling the Soviet bloc?” 

We tend to say, “Well, by George. that 18 
right. You can't really blame them for 
beling scared.” 

But there isn't a shred of validity to that 
argument Uf you take a good look at it. Why 
do we have bases around them? Because 
the threatened countries asked us to bulld 
them. When did we build the bases? After 
the end of World War II. we had come home 
and scrapped all our oversea bases, scrap 
everything, until the Rods started their mores 
in Greece and Turkey and started the Berlin 
blockade and took over Czechoslovakia. It 
was then that we had to rebulld bases at 
the request of those people, in order to de- 
fend them and us against Soviet expan- 
sioniem, Our bases are the consequence, not 
the cause of Sovict actions. 

Have you known any Mexicans or Cana- 
dians asking Russions to come over an 
bulld bases in Canada and Mexico to defend 
them against the United States? If we were 
imposing our will upon Canada and Mexico 
the way the Communists are upon Cxecho- 
slovakin, and now in Tibet, or wherever it 
may be, the Reds ought to be buliding bases 
in Mexico and Canada to defend those 
peoples against the United States. But we 
are not threatening or forcing our will on 
our neighbors, 

And yet these same old Communist 
themes, hammered out over and over aguin. 
continue to chip away the resolve of the 
American people and thelr confidence in 
thelr own cause. 

We are prisoners of our docencies. Weare 
victims, if I may put it that way, of our 
codes of sportamanship. If a man on ouf 
football team clips, even though the penalty 
makes us lose the game, we don't yell; 
violated the rutes. But Communists don, 
have our rules. It is not dirty on 
part when they decelve; it Is just madness 
on our own part when we refuse to 
that Communists act ke Communists. 

Firo doesn’t freeze like ice; fre burns jiko 
fire. Ice doesn't burn like fire; ice 
liko ico, 

Communism doesn't act like nationalism 
capitalism, democracy, Christianity, numan 
itarianism, It acts Ike communism. 20 

Truce, talk, trade, trunt—alt in order to 
fet time. Time—for them to work and 
get us to relax, o 

We hayo always given them the tim 
Whenever and wherever wo had them 9746 
a barrel and they asked for time, we gave 
to them. nie 

Change the frame from football to ere 
About the eighth round you see one of ate 
contenders suddenly get very aitectlo 
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with his opponent. He just embraces him 
80 lovingly. 

Now, you don't have difficulty understand- 
ing a clinch, You know it doesn't mean 
that he has given up his desire to win the 
boxing match. You know that he is in 
trouble and his clinch is an effort to hang 
on, to get time until his head can clear, 80 
that he can win, not so that he can lose, 

Every time the Communists get into a 
Uttle difficulty, they clinch. And we say, 
“Now they are changing; they have decided 
to give up communism and they are going to 
be democrats and we can do business with 
them.” 

But the more things seem to change, the 
More they remain the same. 


Ir 


What else besides the Communist con- 
piracy remains the same? The cold war; 
We have to resist the conspiracy. 

Some people act as if the cold war Is some- 
thing that Mr. Acheson first or Mr. Dulles 
later thought up as a good policy for us to 
follow. I can assure you there Isn't any- 

y in our country, or at least in the Con- 
Breas, who likes the cold war. It is not a 
Policy of choice; it Is a policy of necessity. 

What are the alternatives? One is sur- 
Tender; do vou want that? The other al- 
ternative is hot war. Do you want that? 

ith those as the only alternatives, we have 
no choice except the cold war. 


mr 


A eee can't continue the cold war in- 
Kad y. For one reason, it costs too 
4 noon at 12 o'clock we are going to 
2 I hope we will adopt it—on the con- 
Ary ade report on the mutual security Dill. 
5 02 committee has been working on that bill 
is mere than 4 months, every day. There 
e $2.6 billion in it. Who wants to 
oe ToPrinte that for allies plus $40 billion 
we 2 own Armed Forces? No one. Yet if 
dete t spend more and more for our own 
we err and those of other free countries, 
Rat vite insecurity—nnd disaster. But if 
© spend more and more for arms and 
he; Aon, Qur currency continues to go down 
itne we invite inflation—and disaster. 

votes er way, disaster. How would you 
25 7 ls why Mr. Khrushchoy has sald, “We 
far 7 57 Fou.“ He thinks they are olrendy 
Bight 8 along so that possibility is in 
Comes 3 don't know. But I know there 
Patient Point in a disease beyond which a 
tor I Pas be pulled back. Yet ns a doc- 
N quit. I have seen many patients 
lng. Ey ed hopeless, but we kept on work- 
"i place, Once in a while a miracle can 
; ce pen ts aav? them In spite of the 
es the ot makes 

8 that can save 3 e 
the edge at superficially, they seem to have 
continns today, with us in a box, We can't 
top 8 cold war indefinitely. It costs 
Patience. and besides, we haven't enough 
answers. We get frustrated; we want quick 
Ten“ 2 e dny we are likely to say 
Teller qro, O there, in order to get apparent 
a tensions, and fall into their 

annot escape the cold war. 

Iv 
that oier fact that 
thelr May cull the cold war off except on 
ett: terma; and their terms are surrender, 
T 
to Tal and made agreements; he went 

em ame co made agreements. Out of 
division the division of Poland, and the 
North k ne Korea, giving the Communists 
Problem, À and Manchuria. Many of our 
dut of th n the East and West today came 
ing to coe two conferences. We were try- 
What malar Struggle olf by giving them 
Satinfy thelr national interests. 
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But Communists don't operate in terms of 
national Interests; they operate in terms of 
an international conspiracy. 

Mr. Truman tried to call the cold war off. 
He went to Potsdam and there agreed to 
divide Germany and give them East Ger- 
many, in order to reassure them that they 
wouldn't have anything to fear on thelr west. 
The result is what’ we are wrestling with 
at Geneva now. 

Mr, Eisenhower tried to call it off. He 
went to Geneva and tried his best to get a 
settlement. He succeeded in certain things. 

No, 1: At that conference we didn't give 
away anything that did not belong to us; 
and that was a precedent, . 

No. 2: A lot of people in Europe thought 
that we were about to drop atomic bombs, 
that we were itching to start an atomic war. 
They had been fed that line. He conyinced 
them that it was not so. People relaxed in- 
side, our Allies and friends. 

No. 3: The Communists didn’t succeed in 
splitting the West, as they had hoped they 
might be able to do. 

No. 4: He hit upon that inspired proposal 
of aerial inspections. “You come and take a 
look at us; we will give you our table of 
organization and let you see our armaments 
and fortifications if you will let us see yours.” 

Isay this was inspired first because it was 
right and ‘second, because it was smart, 
Whatever they answered, we were bound to 
win. If they said, “Yes,” then we could in- 
spect and photograph their installations, and 
learn a lot that we don't know. . 
inspect and photograph ours and not learn 
angtning that they don't know already. 

It they said, “No,” then it would be clear 
that they were the ones blocking peace, not 


wa these were gains. What was the loss? 
The big loss that outweighed the gains? 

Mr. Eisenhower, in his eagerness to end 
the cold war convinced them (I think most 
of our own people demanded that he try to 
convince them) that they didn’t need to be 
afraid of us—as if their aggressiveness and 
truculence are based on fear of us, rather 
than on Communist objectives. He assured 
them that they had nothing to fear from us; 
that we would never fight unless we were 
attacked. That is all they wanted to know. 

Mr. Khrashchey went back from Geneva, 
called all his boys together and had one 
sentence for them: We have nothing to 
fear from Eisenhower." Two weeks later he 
started operations in the Middle East, the 

ament of t, and 50 on. 

he mess ta the Middle East came right 
out of Geneva. We went there to try to end 
the struggle; they went there to try to win 
the struggle to sce how soft we were and 
where to make the next move with least 
danger to themselyes. Yet some are today 
passionately urging further similar confer- 
ences with them. 

We have lost every conference at the sum- 
mit since the first one In 1918-19 when Wood- 
row Wilson tricd it. Don't misunderstand 
A conference at the summit to finalize, 
to sign and seal, and to dramatize agree- 
ments already worked out can have great 
value. The conference at San Francisco in 
1951, the signing of the Japanese Peace 
Treaty, was such. But if it is a conference 
to negotiate in public, 1t is fantastic to put 
faith in such a procedure with such an 
adversary. * 

“Open covenants, openly arrived at.“ Mr. 
Wilson said. This was the big mistake that 
jeopardized the rest of his magnificent 
carcer. 

en covenants, yes. Once they are ar- 
rived at, they have to be submitted openly to 
legisiatures and to world public opinion, for 
rejection or acceptance, But they can't be 
niy arrived at. 
55 wii bet that when you were negotiating 
with a cortain lady to try to persuade her to 


ves. 
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throw in her lot with you for life, it was not 
in public. 

As soon as she agreed, you rushed back 
to the fraternity and shouted “Boy, she said 
Open covenants, yes; but not openly 
arrived at, 

Nothing really important is negotiated in 
public. The steelworkers today are not ne- 
gotlating in public. Neither side could 
make a concession in public because its own 
people would tear it to pieces. But If they 
do the negotiating in priyate, each can 
make concessions. When they announce the 
agreement, there is a protest, but the quid 
pro quos are visible and it is accepted. 

We go to the summit to try to get a bona 
fide settlement. They go there to try to 
appeal to our people over the heads of our 
governments, to divide and weaken our 
leaders by appealing to the hearts and de- 
sires of the people, their hopes and fears. 
There is no change in the fact that the 
Communists terms are surrender. 

Of course, they don’t demand surrender 
all at once. They are willing to to take it 
island by island, city by city, ally by ally, 
Ace by position, and principle by prin- 
ciple. 

And they don’t demand surrender under 
the name surrender. They know that would 
be too dificult. They are perfectiy willing 
to take it under some other name. For ex- 
ample, disengagement is one of the popular 
names for surrender. 

We disengaged ourselves In Korea, you re- 
member, It would be too difficult to hold 
on to the tip of that peninsula, Avoid 
trouble; disengage, we were told. So we 
withdrew our forces and thereby invited the 
Communists to come in—as they did. 

Then we woke up to the fact it wuan't 
Just the tip of Korea that was at stake; it 
was Japan, the confidence of the people of 
Asia in us, and the confidence of the people 
of the world in the United Nations collective 
security system. We had to go back in, not 
to save that tip of Korea, but to save our 
position in the Pacific and the world. 

The Communists were angry at our re- 
versal, I don’t blame them. We had pulled 
out and given them a green light to come 
in. Naturally it did not occur to them that 
we would give up something we were inter- 
ested in keeping. Then after we had invited 
them in, we turned around and drove them 
out—which was the first time we had ever 
double crossed the Kremlin. 

Another name for surrender—Mr. Lipp- 
mann uses this one almost every weck—is a 
realistic readjustment. We aren’t doing too 
well on the 40-yard line, so we should real- 
istically readjust on our 30-yard line. Well, 
we may have to do it, but let's not kid our- 
selves that it is an advance. It is a retreat. 

Another term is a new ap . This is 
an intriguing one. We must have a new ap- 
proach. We must be more flexible. Just 
why do we need & new approach if we are 
right? 

There are fiye things I have told my 3 
daughters all the years. One is that the 
first word for a girl is no.“ Whatever the 
proposal, “no.” You can change it later 
from “no” to yes“ and no harm is done. 
But if you have first said yes“ sometimes 
you can't change it back to “no,” So the first 
word is “no.” 

The Communists know that. They have 
won victory after victory with one word: 
"Nyet." But we seem to have lost that word. 
Almost we pursue them, urging them to be 
nice enough to let us make another con- 
cession. 

We make a new approach. They say, 
no.“ So we make another new approach. 
They say, “no.” We make another conces- 
sion, and say, “This is our last offer.” They 
say, “no.” Then after a few days or weeks, 
we will make still another ofer. No wonder 
they are confident that by being adamant, 
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we will eventually whittle away our whole 
position—which equals surrender. 

Why can't we also say “no,” no matter 
how many times, until there ls a real con- 
cession by them? 

They say, It is an abnormal situation to 
have your troops in Berlin." Why don't we 
reply, “Not as abnormal ns for you to have 
your troops in Budapest.” 

They say, “We want Berlin to be a free 
city.” Why not reply. “Gindly, when you 
agree to all Germany's being a free country.” 

They will also be glad to take our sur- 
render under the name “peaceful coexist- 
ence.” Peaceful coexistence is another fake 
move by their quarterback to give the tm- 
pression that the world revolution has been 
called off. But note that they don't call it 
peace. They call it peaceful coexistence. 
That is smart. Peace means a settlement. 
Peaceful coexistence means: Pleuse, won't 
you be nice enough to let us Communists 
coexist peacefully as long as you are strong- 
er, until we can become stronger?” 

Then it will mean peaceful submission by 
us. 

The Chinese have a saying that the only 

way you can get unity with a tiger is inside 
the tiger. 
Fortunately, there are two other ways you 
can get peaceful coexistence with a tiger. 
One is to have him in a cage—containment. 
The other is to be strong enough to compel 
peaceful coexistence; which means you have 
got to have a chair to hold him of, and a 
whip to divert his attention, and a gun to 
shoot if necessary. 

We can have peaceful coexistence with 
communism, if we are strong enough to 
compel peaceful coexistence—untll it is 
weakened from within by its own inhu- 
manities, 

But the term “peaceful coexistence” to 
them doesn’t mean coexistence by a genuine 
settlement. It means coexistence by our 
peaceful submission—achieved by them by 
the threat of force, if possible; or by the 
use of force, if necessary whenever they can 
become strong enough or we weak enough 
so that they think they can win. 

Here ls a book, “The Diack Book on Red 
China,” by Edward Hunter, the man who 
first organized our information about brain- 
washing in China. Hunter has a chapter on 
the “Code Langusge.” A word means one 
think to us but another thing to them. They 
can make a foreign language, in effect, out of 
our words: people, masses, peace, aggression, 
liberal, reliable. You ought to get the book 
and go down through the list of terms, 

Lenin is reported to have sald that the 
first steps in preparing a people for takeover 
are to debase its vocabulary and to debauch 
its currency, These are the two means by 
which people communicate with each other: 
words and money, If you destroy the in- 
tegrity, the honesty of both, there is no way 
People can communicate. How can you ne- 
gotlate when they don't mean by good Eng- 
lish words the same things we mean by 
those words? The Communist pros know 
what we mean by our words; we don't know 
what they mean. We are helpless, like a 
ship without a rudder. j 

Another example is the phrase, “relax ten- 
sions.” They say we must relax tensions— 
meaning give up our opposition to their fur- 
ther expansion. No; we must never relax 
tensions, until the catises of the tensions are 
removed. We must maintain tensions 
against whatever oppresses human beings 
and is aimed at destruction of ourselves. 
The problem is how to maintain‘ tensions 
against tyrants without burning up from 
tension within. 

I was trained in medicine in the period 
when we didn't know much about typhoid 
fever except that the patient had a very 
high fever. It seemed a good {dea to bring 
the fever down—relax the tension. A 
standard treatment, when the temperature 
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got above a certain level, was to put the pa- 
tients in Ice cold water. It frequently killed 
the patient, but it brought the fever down. 

Relaxing tensions is a code word for peace- 
ful surrender. 

Weli, if the conspiracy remains the same; 
and the conflict remains the same; and we 
cannot continue the conflict—the cold wur 
indefinitely; and it still is true that we can- 
not call it off except on their terms, and their 
terms are surrender; what else remains the 
same? 

v 

It is still true that we have to win this 
struggle. And win the cold war is what we 
have never really tried to do. 

Why haven't we tried to win the cold war? 
For two main reasons, I think. First, the 
fear that If we were to win the cold war, it 
might precipitate the hot war. If we push 
them back into a corner, they may cut loose 
with their bombs. 

Now, that is a genuine hazard. But look 
at the alternative. 

I wish more people in politics and news- 
paper writers and so on, had to study surgery. 
Surgeons have to make that kind of danger- 
ous decision every day. A lady comes in 
with a malignant tumor in her breast. We 
tell the husband we shall have to remove the 
breast. He protests. “Doctor, it may take 
her life; it is mutilating. It is cruel, bloody. 
It is too dangerous.“ 

We say, “The alternative is to do nothing, 
and that is more dangerous. She may die 
if we operate, she is certain to die if we don't 
operate.” 

Therefore, we follow the course which may 
lead, it is true, to a somewhat earlier death; 
but it more probably may prevent her death, 
To do nothing has greater risk, and no hope, 
To operate has less risk and some hope. 

So, although it means taking the patient's 
Ute in our hands, we do not hesitate to 
choose the course of less risk and greater 
hope. 

There is an inescapable risk in living on 
the same planet with this kind of a con- 
spiracy, gentlemen. You can't drive your 
car back downtown through the traffic with- 
out risk. You can sit at home and perhaps 
live a Little longer, but what kind of a life? 

There is risk of hot war if we try to win 
the cold war, but there is also hope, both 
of freedom and of peace. And no other 
course gives hope. 

A second reason why we haven't really 
tried to win is this: We have had a feeling 
that if we can just avoid a shooting war, we 
Americans will, of course, always win any 
other kind of war. This ts not something 
we have thought out; it just flows from our 
typical American self-assurance. 

We, of course, will always win any eco- 
nomic struggle. We haven't argued that 
We just sort of know it in our bones, Aro we 
60 sure now? 

We, of course, will win any educational 
struggle. Are we so sure? Last year in a 
big high school in my city of Minneapolis 
there were 400 graduates and the top § honor 
students all came to this country from DP 
camps since the war.. Are they smarter than 
our youngsters? No; they work harder; they 
appreciate their opportunity. We can win 
the educational struggle, if we work harder. 
But it isn't automatic. 

We have taken for granted that we, of 
course, will always win any scientific struggle. 
Sputnik punctured that conceit. 

If you are from out of town, you may not 
have heard the story that went around Wash- 
ington after our Atlas satellite went up ‘last 
Christmas with the President's voice coming 
back. The story was that as sputnik and 
our Atlas moved in their orbits, they ran 
across cach other and Atins said in English, 
“Good morning,” and sputnik said in Rus- 
slan, “Good morning.” 
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They went around a few more days and 
they came across ench other again. Atlas 
sud in English, “How are you?” and Sputnik 
answered In Russian, “How are you?” 

They went around a few more days before 
they came close again. This time Atlas said, 
“Now, nobody ls listening any longer, let's 
both be natural and talk German.” 

There is no certainty that we will win, 
unless we work harder than they do. It ſan't 
enough to outsit the Commies; we have to 
outwit them, 

Another of these comforting assumptions 
is that we will, of course, win in any exchange 
of persons program. If we can just avold a 
shooting war and have enough. people co 
back and forth, editors, professors, business- 
men, farmers, youth, Congressmen, the Rus- 
sians and we will get to know and under“ 
stand each other better. Our system Is bot- 
ter and will rub off on them. Theirs ls bad 
and won't rub off on us, 

This is an attractive iden; but it isn't 
necessarily so. I am all for exchange of per- 
sons—if we understand it is a tough con- 
test and are willing to make the effort necta- 
sary to win. We won't win automatically. 

The first reason is because there cannot 
be a real exchange. Who goes over from our 
side? Anybody who wants to go. He may 
be the most ignorant and naive person in our 
country, may never have read any of their 
rule books, may be totally unequipped to 
deal with them. But he can go if he wants 
to. He is like a brave soldier going into bat- 
tle—with no training. 

Who comes over from their side? Any Rus- 
sian who wants to? No; only those who are 
reliable, which means so thoroughly indoc- 
trinated and tested that their bosses are 
sure they can trust them. And, further, they 
are ekilled in presenting Communist ideas, 
trained in the dinicctic—that is, agents. 

Who goes over from our side? Farmers. 
Whom do they send over? Agents. 

Who goes over from our side? Journal- 
ists—to get Information. Who is sent from 
their side? Agents—to sell their Idens. 

Who goes over from our side? Professors. 
Who comes over from their side? Agents. 

From our side, Congressmen and Senators. 
Their side, agents. 

From our side, clergymen. Their side, 


agents. 

From our side, students. Thelr side, 
agents. 

From our side, businessmen. From their 
side, agents. 


Why are they now opening a chink in the 
Iron Curtain? The rensons are easy to sce, 
I think. First, they don’t need the curtain 
so much now. In the beginning, they didn’t 
want to us to sce how wenk they were, be- 
cause they assumed that if we saw how weak 
they were, we would move in on them, as 
they would move in on us if they saw we 
were weak. But now they don't need to kecp 
things so concealed, because they are not 
weak; they are strong. They are glad to have 
us sce that. 

Besides, they may have waked up to the 
fact that the Iron Curtain was probably & 
historical mistake in the beginning. They 
don't need to have an Iron Curtain in order 
to maintain a dictatorship, 

Hitler didn't have an Iron Curtain. Who 
were his best salesmen around the world? 
Goering? Goebbels? Not many believed 
them. His best advertisers were American 
tourists—especially those who boasted that 
they were hard-headed, practical business 
people. They didn’t need to bother with 
ideas, or words. They could tell by what they 
saw. 

What did they see? Streeta clenn, trains 
on time, no unemployment, no beggars, ma- 
ternity bonefita for the women, summer vacs- 
tions at pubilo expense, highest atandards of 
living in Europe, What was wrong with that? 
A system with such Une results must be all 
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right. Don't look in the gas chambers over 
there. “We can do business with Hitler.” 

Who believes Khrushchev? Not very many. 
Some believed Mikoyan. Not so many be- 
lieved Kozlov. But if our own Americans 
come back from Moscow and say, “We found 
the people of the Soviet Union very friendly 
and earnestly desiring peace,” doesn’t that 
prove we can get along with the Soviet 
Union? No. It merely proves that the 
people of the Soviet Union are very friendly 
and eurnestly desire peace. It doesn’t prove 
anything at all about the Soviet Government. 

The people in every country are friendly. 
The people in every country want peace. 
But the people don't have anything to do 
with thelr government in a Communist 
state. That is the point. 

We want to make it easy, If the Russian 
people are friendly, we conclude that, there- 
fore, we can trust the Soviet Government. 
Or if the Soviet Government is evil and 
aggressive and we must resist it, then we 
seem to think we have to hate the Russian 
people, for some immature and nonvalid 
reason. 

We will lose, not win, in this exchange of 
persons if the Americans who go over and see 
that the ordinary Russian people are friendly 
conclude that therefore we can relax and 
trust the Communist rulers. 

We aren't so foolish in other walks of life. 
We don’t say, “Put the rotten apples in with 
the good ones. There are only two rotten 
ones in the whole barrel. The good apples 
will prevail over the rotten apples.“ 

We don’t say, “It Ís too cruel to isolate and 
quarantine that TB case or that smallpox 
case. How can the patient get better if he 
isn't allowed to assoclate with healthy 
people? Put the diseased with the healthy. 
The healthy will prevail over the diseased.” 

No; it is the other way around. If you 
want to live, you had better keep persons 
with a vicious, contagious disease quaran- 
tined until cured or the disease has run its 
course, 

In economics, we don't say, Don't worry 
about that unsound currency; don't worry 
about the bad Communist economic system. 
Ours is sounder and it will prevail.“ It will? 
Almost the first and most elementary law of 
economics is that bad currency drives out 


What gocs on that these simple themes 
that they play over and over again still have 
such plausibility and appeal? Why do we 
still insist on belleving what we want to 
believe; or that our honest words mean to 
them what they mean to us? We just won't 
do our homework. 

vt 


There is another fact I want to mention 
which still remains the same. It is still true 
that meeting them with firmness and 
strength, what I call the four P’s—power in 
support of principles, pledges, and peoples 
prevents aggression. 

Six times in the yenrs after the war they 
probed us, tested us; and we stood firm. 
The first three probes were in Azerbaijan, in 

. Greece and Turkey, and the Berlin blockade. 
We and others stood firm, defied them—and 
worked hard. The Kremlin blustered—but 
backed off. No war. 

The fourth was the NATO proposal, The 
Kremlin threatened that it represented 
Western war-mongering and would lead to 
war. Wo all went ahend and formed the 
aliance anyway in order to bulld greater 
strength and unity, The Sovicts haven't 
moved a foot against any NATO country. 

The fifth test came over the proposal to 
five Germany her independence, allow her to 
Tearm, and bring her into Western European 
union. The Sovicts screamed that this was 
a reconstruction of Hitlerism. (They are 
Pinying that record sgain now.) They 
warned that this would surely lead to war. 
To underline thetr threat, they unilaterally 
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abrogated their treaties of nonaggression and 
friendship with England and France. Some 
people panicked, but the West kept its nerve. 

You know, when they get tough, we gen- 
erally do pretty well. It is when they smile 
that we get confused. 3 

We all went ahead to give Germany her in- 
dependence. She threw in her lot with the 
West, began to rearm. Did it lead to war? 
No. A few weeks later the Kremlin said, 
Let's sit dowh and have a nice, chummy con- 
ference about Austria. 

We got the only diplomatic victory in Eu- 
rope in all these years—the first time they 
have withdrawn troops—right aftcr we had 
sttood firm when they were threatening war, 

The next was in the Formosa Straits in 
1954-55. We bad been backing up in Asia 
for a decade, except for 1 year in Korea. The 
Chinese Reds shouted that nothing could 
prevent their taking Formosa. Finally, the 
President said one day in a prees confer- 
ence: "If they take Formosa, they will first 
have to run over the Seventh Fleet.“ Ap- 
parently they went out and took a look at the 
Seventh Fleet—and decided not to take For- 
mosa. Instead, they went down almost im- 
mediately to the Bandoeng Conference and 
said, “We don’t like bloodshed; we are men 
of peace. Let's all sign agreements based on 
the five principles of peaceful coexistence.” 

Confronted with strength on their west, 
no war; Let's negotiate.” 

Strength at last on thelr east, no war; 
Let's negotiate.” 

Why? They wanted to go south for the 
moment, where there wasn’t any strength. 
They could come back to the east and west 
Iater—whenever we relaxed. 

Here was the Middle East—a strategic prize 
second only to Western Europe, The bridge 
to Africa; the Suez Canal; oil. Besides, it 
was bojling with conflicts. England, Greece 
and Turkey quarreling over Cyprus; North 
Africa against France; and the Israel-Arab 
Where was there ever better fish- 


cally, the first of the three probes 
ap have taba in the last year was in the 
Middle East. Some asked, “Why are our 
troops going to Lebanon? Why are you Con- 
gressmen always 50 interested in greasy oll 
for Wall Street millionaires?” 

Now, we weren't 5 in gt Ay 

for millionaires anywhere. e were - 
ested in the fate of the e States, Eu- 
rope, and the whole free world. 
: The fate of Europe was directly involved in 
the Middle East. And we are vitally inter- 
ested in Europe's survival. We have put 
quite a bit of 3 voor into it—two 
wars plus the plan. 

In Western Europe ls the largest body of 
highly skilled manpower in the world—275 
million people as against our 175 million. 
Just as capable, and, all the countries to- 
gether constituting the world’s eecond best 
workshop. But they don't have adequate 
fuel. They don't have coal; and 
atomic energy is not yet economically or 
technically feasible. So, most of their fuel 

oil. 
Raa its on from three main 
sources: The Middle East, Venezuela, and the 
United States. The largest amount comes 
from the Middle East which has two-thirds 
to three-fourths of the world's known re- 
serves of oll. The Soviet Union doesn't need 
the oll, but if it can shut !t off from the 
West—if it can break the pipelines or disrupt 
the ol] flelds of the Airegin then Eye 
is dependent upon the other sources. 

What is the — largest? Venezuela. Is 
there any mystery about the preoccupation 
of world communism with Venezucla? 

If they can knock that supply out also, 
then Europe will be dependent upon the 
third source, the United States. Again, we 
are the target. Bleed the United States 
biced her oll, bleed her money. 

If these things should happen and Europe 
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become dependent on us, and we don't fur- 
nish the oll, then Europe's wheels will grind 
to a halt; Europe's people won't have work 
to do; soon they won't have food to eat; 
there will be unrest and revolution. And the 
Soviet Union can get Europe—through Iraq 
and the Middle East. This is part of why 
we had to go Into Lebanon. The Soviets 
threatened atomic missiles. We all stood 
firm and acted resolutely. No war. 

Their second test in the last year was at 
Quemoy, People asked, “Are we going to go 
to war over Quemoy?"” No. There never was 
a chance of that. The President made that 
assurance repeatedly. But the issue never 
was Quemoy. 

We got into a war a hundred years ago, 
a terrible war, following the bombardment 
of an Island that les off the coast of South 
Carolina just about the same distance as 
Quemoy lies off the coast of China. But you 
wouldn't contend that we got into the Civil 
War over Fort Sumter. We got into the Civil 
War and fought 4 years over what kind of a 
country this was to be; or whether it was 
to be one country—an issue with which we 
ae been struggling for almost a hundred 

e e 
t Fort Sumter was an incident, an occasion. 

t was not the cause. The same with Que- 
moy. The issue was not Quemoy, a pile of 
rocks. The issue was conquest by the use 
get anc disputes to be settled by law- 
8 ce and aggresslon, or by civilized 

The stake was not emoy; 
the whole Far East. oe 8 8 3 
not trying to get just that island. We were 
not trying to save just that island, They 
were after—and they said it openly many 
times—Quemoy, Matsu, Formosa, and “ex- 
2 = SA Oua States from the West- 
the e : Position in the Pacific was 

If they could show the peopl Korea 
Japan, Taiwan, Philippines, Vitae, Indo- 
nesia, India, Burma that the United States 
is what Mao has called it, a paper tiger, that 
it is an undependeble ally, one that puts 
its tail between its legs and runs when 
threatened, then the Reds would soon have 
5 8 9 That is what they were after, 

© Was Asia, securi 
See PIAA and our own ty in 

And the problem never was Quemoy. Th 
problem was, and is, Red China. People 5 
“What are we going to do about Quemoy:“ 
Well, is that island hurting anybody? We'd 
better keep our eye on the ball and ark in- 
stead, “What are we going to do about Red 
China?" That is a problem, belleve me. I 
hope we aren't going to do anything that 
will make it stronger, and a still bigger 
problem. 

Some people suggest that maybe we can 
solve the problem by helping the Chinese 
Communists win. That was Mr. Atcheson's 
theory for a time—that the way to make 
the Communists fail was to help them win. 
So we should work for a coalition in China, 
recognize them, trade with them, etc. 

Other people say, “Well, they ore there: 
realism demands that we recognize them" 
Now we ore fully aware that they are there; 
but that does not mean we should recognize 
them officially and thereby make them 
stronger. It isn’t because we are hiding our 
heads in the sand or trying to deny their 
existence, às some charge, that we refuse to 
give them official recognition. Rather, it 18 
because we are acutely aware of their exist- 
ence—and we don’t want to make them any 
stronger. 

We have negotiated with them officially 87 
times in the last 5 years—at Geneva and 
Warsaw—trying to get them to let out our 
prisoners of war, as they promised to do, and 
to agree to refrain from the use of force in 
the Formosan Straits. They have demanded 
every time “withdrawal of the United States 
from the Western Pacific.” That is the price. 
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Give up Asia—which would mean the de- 
moralization and disintegration of the free 
world. 

There are gangsters in Chicago, but we 
don't say that therefore we ought to bring 
the gangsters into the FBI, because how 
can the FBI plan its campaigns against the 
gangsters if it doesn't have the gangsters in 
the FBI to help it plan its campaign against 
the gangsters? 

That is supposed to be realism. Of all 
courses, the most unrealistic is to build up 
one’s enemies. 

Then there is the universality argument, 
Some say, “Bring tnem into the United Na- 
tions, because all existing, governments 
should be in it“ Again, they won't read. 
The United Nations was never intended to 
be a universal organization. The language 
of the charter is- piain and clear. 

At San Francisco, the founders of the 
United Nations debated and rejected the 
concept of making it a universal organiza- 
tion. It is supposed to be an organization 
of peace-loving nations against gangsters, 
not a league with the gangsters. The char- 
ter says, “membership shall be open to other 
peace-loving nations which will accept the 
Obligations of the charter." What is the 
first of tne obligations? “To refrain from 
the use or threat of force in international 
disputes.” Read it. 

If you want to change the United Nations 
and make it a league with the gangsters, 
then amend the charter. But don't nullify it 
and make a mockery of it and its principles 
and commitments. Millions of people want 
the United Nutions to be an instrument for 
freedom, and justice, and peace in the world. 
Don't drag it down to the level of the law- 
less; bring them in only if they are willing 
to come up to its level. 

People said Mr. Dulles was just stubborn, 
capricious, arbitrary in keeping the Chinese 
Communists out. No, the United States is 
not keeping them out, They are keeping 
themselves out. They refuse to qualify. All 
they have to do to get in is to meet the en- 
trance requirements by renouncing in a de- 
Ppendable way the use or threat of force 
against their neighbors. 

A youth comes to a university and says, 
eS Dea in.” 

registrar says, “What our quali- 
fications?” mn l a 
“I went through the eighth grade.” 


“Sorry, you can't get in unless you have a 
high school diploma.” = 

“Ican't? It says ‘university.’ That means 
Universal. That means everybody is en- 
titled to be in. Besides, I have a gun. You 
bat 925 or I will shoot.” 

Chinese Reds want in, just let 
them qualify by giving up their aggressive 
expansionism. They will be admitted at 
the next session which begins in 6 weeks, 
N 3 8 3 give up conquest 
up comin threa force until they give 

easy to see why the Communists 

want in. It will give them prestige, in- 
fluence, power. That is why all Commu- 
nists everywhere work day in and day out 
for Red Caina’s admission. They know that 
would give them the ball game. We ought 
to know it too. If the strong accept them, 
can the weak continue to resist them? The 
Communists know, and so do the other pto- 
ples of See 20 East, xas once Red China 

admi won't have 
on to Hight for the 

Someone always objects, But Russia 18 1 
the U.N. What's the difference?” The dit- 
Terence is that Russia got in at the beginning 
While pretending to be peace-loving and 
democratic and willing to fulfill inter- 
national obligations, Red China does not 
even pretend. 
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It is bad enough to have made such a mis- 
take when most people didn't know. What 
excuse is there for making it again when 
everyone dots know? 

The question is asked, “Well, if we are not 
going to admit Red China, why not kick out 
the Soviet Union?” It is a good question, 
but a useless one, It is not possible to kick 
out the Soviet Union. Under the Charter it 
can veto its own expulsion. 

Someone will say, But how can we infit- 
ence the Chinese Communists. if we don't 
have them in the United Nations?” 

Well, how can we influence them if we do 
have them in? We have had the Soviet 
Union in from the beginning, Can you 
show me one instance where we have had 
success in changing its policies? 

This is the argument of the lady who 
thinks that the way to reform a brute is to 
marry him, It never works, but some are 
always trying it. Why doesn’t lt work? Be- 
cause once she has married him she has lost 
her bargaining power. Why in the world 
should he reform after he's already got her? 

Likewise, Red China wants in without 
changing her ways so that she can haye all 
the advantages of being in, plus all the ad- 
vantages of boling out. In both places she 
will be working against it. Here again, we 
didn’t see what Communists were really 
after. 

President Roosevelt had what he called 
the grand design. It was described in arti- 
cles in the Saturday Evening Post or Colliers, 
written by Forest Davis and Ernest Lindley, 
in 1943 and 1944, OK’d by Mr, Roosevelt 
personally. The grand design was to make 
concessions here and there as necessary to 
get the Soviet Union to join In forming a 
world organization for peace. 

In the last speech he ever made, he said 
that he didn’t like the concessions he had 
made at Yalta regarding Poland, but he 
thought they were necessary and justified if 
we got the Soviet Union to come along—the 
assumption belng that if they came in, the 
rotten apples would be cured by association 
with the good apples. I don't say this in 
criticism of him. We were all part of that 
same pattern of thought—or all who hadn't 
learned about Communists the hard way. 
We hadn't learned their basic themes. 

We were too naive to realize, too decent 
even to suspect, that if they came into the 
United Nations, it would be for exactly op- 
posite reasons from the reasons that moti- 
vated us, 

We thought that everybody that jolned 
would come in, of course, in order to use the 
organization as a means of resolving dis- 
putes. The Communists joined in order to 
be in a position to make sure that the or- 
ganization did not succeed in resolving 
disputes. 

Why? The answer Is simple. They have 
a world organization of their own—the Com- 
munist Party. It has organized, efficient, 
disciplined units in every country of the 
world. They intend to win for their world 
organization, What could be more advan- 
tageous than to have a seat in the rival 
world organization—the United Natlons— 
where, perfectly legally under the Charter, 
they can keep it crippled, emasculated, in- 
effective—while their world organization 
goes to town? They joined the United Na- 
tions to make sure it doesn't work. Natural- 
ly they have vetoed every key decision that 
was in the direction of real peace. It is all 
Plain to anyone who will look. 

The third probe this year was at Berlin— 
still going on. Remember that cool firmness 
and strength have not yet led to war. 
ce ee softness, indecision, vaclllation, 

ave led ta war four times this century. 


The way to prevent n j shot: 
clear to all. ggression shold be 
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Another fact that unfortunately remains 
unchanged is that we have developed no 
ndequate defense against this enemy. Why? 
Because we haven't yet quite accepted the 
fact that this is a different kind of enemy 
from any we have faced previously. 

We have West Point to train men for land 
warfare. We have Annapolis to train raen 
for naval warfare. We have added Colorado 
Springs to train men for air warfere. But 
now we have ah enemy who doesn't limit 
himself to these ways of fighting—he wages 
total warfare. For that we have no acad- 
emy—cxcept, perhaps, this Seminar. No 
academy working to understand and system- 
atize our knowledge of, and to train men 
and populations to fight total warfare—mil- 
itary, economic, political, educational, cul- 
tural, social, propaganda, deception, subyer- 
sion—and a dozen more, We have no 
organization, no agency that is concentrat- 
ing on just this—specializing in it. 

There are recognized rules for traditional 
warfare. But this is a different kind of war- 
fare—with quite different rules. We haven't 
learned them; in fact, haven't formulated 
them, as Clausewitz and others formulated 
the rules of traditional warfare. 

We are like Braddock and his Red Coats 
when they came over to this country to 
fight the Indians. He insisted on fighting 
Indians according to the rules of warfare 
in Europe that had come down from the 
Knights of the Round Table. Opposing 
armies wore different colored uniforms so 
each would know which were the proper 
targets to shoot at. They lined up in proper 
order according to the codes of chivalry. 
Braddock insisted on fighting the American 
Indians according to European positional 
warfare—the only kind he knew. You know 
what happened to him. He lost. 
| Fortunately, he had along with him a 
man named George Washington, who knew 
something about the Indians. His scouts 
didn't hesitate to be so mean and unorthodox 
as to get down behind the bushes and fight 
Indian warfare. They saved the day. 

We haven't any organized unit responsible 
for doing on a comprehensive scale or oT- 
cial basis, the work that is necessary to de- 
velop a science for fighting this different 
kind of warfare. And we don't have a body 
of disciplined men, either governmental or 
clvillan, trained in total warfare as the 
Communists’ cadres have been trained for 
years in how to create riots, how to or- 
ganize subversion, how to break down com- 
munications, how to paralyze the will and 
the industry and the government of other 
nations. 

Our Forcign Service is magnificent for the 
old kind of diplomacy, trained to observe. 
to analyze, to report, to interpret and to 
transmit. But now our Ambassadors are 
called upon to manage in some countries a 
$200 million foreign aid business every yonr- 
How many executives does our whole country 
have that are qualified to conduct such com- 
plicated operations? How many such execu- 
tives nre in our Foreign Service? Who 13 
being trained to carry on the kind of total 
war we are in the midst of now? 

vur 

We nót only have no adequate defense; we 
have developed no adequate offense. We 
have not thought out and systematized the 
science of taking the initiative for our total 
cause. Not just with our arms, but with our 
ideas, the values and the virtues of our sys- 
tem which have given dignity to buman be- 
ings and better living standards than an? 
other ever has. How many can sell that 
system with contagious enthusiasm, or even 
explain it? 

We haven't let loose In onr world the dy- 
namic forces of freedom in our day, us our 
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forefathers did in theirs causing peoples 
everywhere to look toward the “American 
dream“ with stars in their eyes. - 

In short, we Havent got a strategy for 
victory. We have only a strategy for holding 
what we have. Can we hope to win just by 
holding? No, we must have a strategy of 
victory. 

You remember what our national anthem 
says? “Blest with victory and peace.“ 

The first condition is victory. It has been 
demonstrated again and again that it is pos- 
sible to get victory and still not get peace. 

But is is not possible to get a peace that 
Will last without victory. We haven't devel- 
oped a strategy of victory for this kind of 
War. We haven't mobilized and released in 
the world the truly revolutionary forces of 
treedom. 

Well, what are we to do? First, wake up. 
The Communist target is not just land. The 
target is man—the mind of man, the whole 
of man, 

Second, we have to study our enemy far 
More thoroughly. It is so elementary to say 
that we must know our enemy that, ‘again, I 
apologize. But it is the big essential. 

Some of us have introduced a bill to set up 
& Freedom Commission to study this whole 
Matter—as the Atomic Energy Commission 
Concentrates on atomic energy and the Space 
Committee on astronautics. It would have 
authority also to set up a Freedom Acidemy 
80 that, somewhere in our Government, there 
Would be an organized grovip of people work- 
ing day and night like men in a monastery, 
to mester this new warfare. 

Third, we must know ourselves; beef up 
Our weak spots, and concentrate on our 
Strengths. It is by development of our own 
Strong points that we can win victory. 

It is the same old fundamentals: Know 
Our enemy; and know ourselves. 

The Commission would develop the science 
of total warfare, it would arrange to train 
Specialists in it, both governmental person- 
Rel and selected clvilians—journalists, pro- 
Tessors, scientists, executives, Reserve officers 
Just like yourselves. It would train them to 
be professionals in these basic’ Communist 

es, so that our people can't be fooled. 

Fourth, we must not let the Communists 
Win any more victories. They are in trouble 
today—in Berlin, in the Soviet Union itself, 
in Red China. Keep them in trouble. 
Naturally, they want to liquidate West 

lin—for at least three big reasons. One, 
Stands there as a showcase of freedom, 
© will believe their propaganda for com- 
mMunism when in West Berlin people are ily- 
ing so well, and across the street in Commu- 

Berlin are living in misery? 

Two, West Berlin is an escape hatch from 
very to freedom. Three million people 

nce the war have come through that escape 
from East to West. Two thousand 

went week, Two to five hundred a day 

Eht new. Naturally, the Reds would like to 
— 55 that. Especially would they like to 
the 
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us help them close the door and turn 
Eas Key in the lock of the jail which 18 
tern Europe, 
Th „ they are afraid of East Germany. 
daz üre not so afraid of attack by West 
8 they know it cannot start a war. 
Ge thoy have 22 divisions tied up in East 
niin | just to hold down the Tast 
5. : 
Maste dtlers they would like to move into 
a is good fishing in the Middle 
t: Tight now, and their radio attacks the 
N of Tran 
or 


every day. But they 
te to start too big operations in Iran, 
anywhere else, just now because East 
asia a and the zuteintes might blow up. 
the d yot we seem to be trying to liquidate 
Went Berlin situation. I don't know 
att They ure in far greater trouble there 
un! We are. Let's keep them in trouble, 
em and until they are willing to make 
aud solid concessions, 
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They sre in trouble in Russia, especially 
among the youth. They wouldn't be reor- 
ganizing the educational system that has 
brought them world leadership in science if 
they did not have some real difficulties there, 
Universities that produce scientists—men 
who ask questlons—produce also reyolu- 
Bona But I haven't time to discuss that 

ere. 

They are in trouble in China, You hear 
people say, “Look at the power of the Chi- 
nese Communists, They can put 600 million 
people into communes. Now, they do have 
& powerful police state, but such a use of 
their power is not a sign of strength; it is 
evidence of terrible weakness. Do you know 
any country where the people enthusi- 
astically support their government. and the 
government has to lock them up every night? 
And doesn't dare let them to out to work 
in the fields by day except under armed 
guards like conyicts on a road gang? This 
is a sign of incredible weakness; it reveals 
the mass opposition of the people, 

The Communists are in trouble at home. 
Stand firm against any steps or concessions 
or deals that will help them out of their 
trouble, 

x 

There is still one more fact that remains 
unchanged—the most encouraging. The 
urge of man to be free has not been crushed 
or washed out, It ts stirring mightily once 
more in the world. Not so much among 
those of us who are still free, but among 
those who have been deprived of their 
liberty, And the Communists are afraid, 
most of all, of that yearning of man for 
freedom. 

At the United Nations where I served as 
one of our delegates 2 years ago and dealt 
with the Communists dally, I became con- 
vinced: 

1. That they are not afraid of attack by 
us. They know we won't start a war; and 
despite their threats, they are not going to 
start one—yet, 

2. They are afrald of the people behind 
the Iron Curtain. Hungary really shook 
them. I think they believe that they have 
got to win the whole world, including the 
United States, within the next few years; 
or the forces of freedom at work within their 
own countries and the satellites will weaken 
them so that they will lose the whole world, 
including the Soviet Union, within the next 
few years. ‘Therefore, they are men in a 
hurry. 

3. Before they dare start action against 
the outside world, they must first break the 
will-to-resist at home. The people they are 
afraid of are the 900 millions behind the 
Curtain, among whom the urge to be free 
and to live in dignity is moving mightily 
again. 

4. How can they break the will-to-resist 
behind the Iron Curtain? There fs only one 
why: to confuse and beguile and soften us 
up: and get us to abandon those millions 
to their fate. 

Their efforts are designed to break the 
will-to-resist of the captives by trying to 
weaken our will. If they can get us, under 
the slogan of relaxing tensions, to accept 
what Khrushchev calls “the historie 
changes”; that is, to accept the enslavement 
of the peoples of Eastern Europe—then that 
may bring the beginning of the end of the 
opposition of those peoples. 

How long can the people there resist the 
tyrants If the West accepts those tyrants 
and appears willing to abandon thelr 
victims? 

Gentlemen, the strongest weapon we have 
is not our atomic bomb, And our best ally 
is not England or any other country; it is 
900 million human beings behind the Iron 
Curtain. They are the most dependable ally, 
the most strategically located, the one the 
Communists know they cannot fool, the one 
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the Communists are concerned akout most 
of all. 

The test to which you and I ought to 
subject any proposal made by anybody is 
just this: If we were to follow the proposed 
course, would it strengthen the oppressors? 
Or the oppressed? 

Would it give the dictators more Influence, 
power, prestige, respectability, acceptance? 
Or would it weaken them? 

Conversely, if we were to follow the pro- 
posed course, would it strengthen or weaken 
the will-to-resist of the people, their hopes, 
their morale, their determination to hang on 
and to bleed the despots by millions of pin- 
pricks, until they can be weakened and 
pulled down from within? 

Does America stand with the oppressors? 
Or with the oppressed? 

Do we believe we can get lasting peace by 
deals with tyrants at the expense of their 
victims? Ordo we stand with peoples against 
tyrants? 

All this means: Do we believe in ourselves? 
Do we have as much faith in our faith as 
they have in theirs? 

Steadfast firmness and strength in sup- 
port of the right, of freedom, and of our own 
historic principles is not a sterile policy. It 
fs an extraordinarily productive policy. 
Don’t abandon it, especially right now when 
It is getting results. 

The key is power. But not just power. 

It is power in support of principles. 

It is power In support of pledges, honorable 
commitments—so that freemen everywhere 
will know that we won't let them down, we 
will not break our word. 

And it is power in support of peoples, as 
against tyrants. 

It is time for freedom to be on the march, 
Toynbee has said, “When the frontier be- 
tween two civilizations stands still, time 
Operates on the barbarians’ side.” Why? Be- 
cause they have the will to win, They are 
tough, They are willing to work. 

Too many of us are saying to Khrushchev, 
“Please let the frontier stand still. It's too 
bad what you have done to those whom you 
have already beaten down; but if you will 
just let us alone, let us enjoy our comforts, 
what you did to them will be all right with 
us.” This is the way of suicide. 

But if, instead, our people will take the 
trouble to study the Communists and study 
ourselves and really work at our faith the 
way they work at theirs, I haven't the slight- 
est doubt as to the outcome. 


A Permanent Fair for the Nation’s Capital 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HARRIS B. McDOWELL, JR. 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. McDOWELL. Mr. Speaker, I in- 
clude as part of my remarks, the fol- 
lowing study prepared by Vladimir N. 
Pregelj, Economics Division, Library of 
Congress, on the contribution a perma- 
nent fair in the Nation's Capital would 
make to our foreign policy: 

A PerMANENT Fam FOR WASHTNOTON 

The importance of a fair as a means of 
communication between peoples, thelr cul- 
tures and achievements has become more 
recognized in distinction from that of a fair 
as a mere place for the exhibition and in- 
ternational exchange of goods. Showing 
what we are has taken precedence over 
showing what we can sell, and the favorable 
consequences of this change have already 
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begun to be noticed. Even trade fairs, de- 
signed primarily to foster international 
commerce, have become ties of better under- 
standing among the nations. 

In the wake of the success registered by 
the recent great international fairs and ex- 
hibitions in Brussels, Moscow, and New York, 
and the positive impact they had upon the 
rapproachement among the nations of the 
world, the United States is again bidding 
for the privilege of playing host to the most 
important of international exhibitions—the 
World's Fair. 

But a world’s fair Is an event which despite 
Its global scope, la not of a permanent na- 
ture or even regular recurrence. It is a 
unique demonstration of human achieve- 
ments and solidarity; it is here today and 
gone tomorrow. Surely, the need for better 
understanding and closer ties between the 
peoples of the globe is less ephemeral than 
the opportunities afforded the satisfaction 
of this need by world fairs. Today, more 
than ever, cooperative efforts, feeble as they 
may be, of the nations of the world, espe- 
cially the free world, need to be of a more 
enduring nature. International neighborli- 
ness has been kindled by the recent exhi- 
bitions, In order to keep the fire burning 
and to further mutual understanding among 
nations through better knowledge of each 
other, institutions with a certain degree of 
permanency ought to be established to pro- 
vide a suitable forum for international cul- 
tural and commercial intercourse. 

Washington, the Capital of the United 
States, is preparing to play host to the next 
world’s fair in 1964. What would be more 
logical and natural than to use the world’s 
fair as the anchoring post for a continuous 
chain of international and national exposi- 
tions and cultural eyents, to continue its 
spirit by establishing a tradition in inter- 
national communication, and thus provide 
further use for the facilities which it will 
develop? But even without the stimulus of 
a world’s fair, Washington Is the logical 
site to start a new tradition in international 


understanding. 

Washington is the Capital of a nation 
born to freedom and human dignity. Its 
streets and parks are repleté with monu- 
ments to these priceless values; its official 
buildings are shrines of democracy in action. 
In its great halls laws are made by the 
people and for the people and justice ruled 
by law is dispensed. Washington Is the sym- 
bol of human dignity. What better city 
would be found to be the home of a new tra- 
dition whose common denominator Is hu- 
manity and its progress? 

Washington is the embodiment of the 
United States, its history, its present, its 
hopes for the future. To many a foreigner 
Washington is the United States. Its cos- 
mopolitanism, its clean-cut face, its striv- 
3 DAURAS of the American people 

crystallized in Washington, — 
American city. ete 

Washington is also the focal point of the 
free world, its unofficial capital upon which 
are the eyes of the entire world. It is the 
node to which lead all the roads of the free 
etnies it A we best point of contact and 

men twee 
Givided wernt n the two paria of the 

Washington as a symbol is, then, the logl- 
cal site for a permanent international tur, 
Washington is also a natural choice from a 
practical viewpoint. It is easily accessible by 
all means of transportation—public and 
Private; it Is conveniently located for foreign 
Visitors who would also want to see other 
Freat cities in the East. Within ita own 
Umits or in its immediate vicinity it can 
Offer suitable grounds for the construction 
of permanent fair facilities. It is also fully 
capable of providing needed facilities for the 
millions of visitors who would attend it. 


* 
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On the latter point, Washington has the 
advantage of being able to secure coopera- 
tion of neighboring Baltimore and other 
nearby cities. There is no doubt that the 
Capital can handle a permanent fair. 

In this effort, it can be decisively supported 
by appropriate legislation. The Interna- 
tional Cultural Exchange and Trade Partici- 
pation Act of 1956 has with great foresight 
and initiative empowered the President to 
provide for the participation of the United 
States In International events of cultural 
and commercial nature held abroad. The 
success of the President's Special Interna- 
tional Program for Cultural Presentations in 
making the American way of life and the 
American achievement in all fields of human 
endeavor better known to the rest of the 
world and thereby helping dispel miscon- 
ceptions about this country and build in- 
ternational understanding and good will, 
hardly needs further elaboration. Yet the 
act appears to be deficient insofar as it en- 
visages the President’s cultural and com- 
mercial program only as a one-way street 
and limits it to fostering U.S. participation 
abroad to the exclusion of foreign participa- 
tion at similar events in the United States. 
To eliminate this shortcoming and tallor the 
pertinent legislation to the exigencies of a 
truly international cultural intercourse, H.R. 
7533 introduced by Mr. McDowet., of Dela- 
ware, calis for an amendment of the 1956 act 
and provides for presidential authority to 
provide for participation of foreign govern- 
ments and nationals in cultural events held 
in the United States. Another bill, HR. 
7534, also introduced by Mr. MCDOWELL, 
focuses more attention on the matter of in- 


«ternational cultural exchange relations by 


providing for an assistant to the Secretary of 
State for the coordination of international 
educational and cultural relations, 

Aided by such a modified organizational 
machinery and direct and active participa- 
tion of the Federal Government in interna- 
tional cultural activities, the establishment 
of a permanent or regularly periodic fair in 
Washington is eminently feasible. 

The fair may take a variety of forms. It 
may be a Pan American exhibition placing 
the emphasis on the United States in reln- 
tions with its southern neighbors. It may 
be based on the scope and framework of 
NATO or of any other International alliance 
of which the United States ls a member. It 
may. again, specialize in some specific phase 
of international cooperation, Ways and 
methods are countless. 


By holding exhibitions of this type in 
Washington, a twofold purpose will be 
achieved. On the one hand, the visitors 
from the faraway lands will be able to ob- 
serve America at work and play not in.the 
form of a dead exhibit, but alive. It will 
afford them the opportunity to become ex- 
posed to the genuineness and spontaneity of 
the American people; it will make them see 
at close quarters that democracy works, and 
how it works. It will give them a chance of 
feeling that iImpondcrable characteristic, 
which so often cannot be expressed in graphs, 
photographs, or even movies, that makes 
America great. 

It will, on the other hand be an excellent 
meeting ground where the millions of Ameri- 
cans who already visit Washington every 
year prompted by their patriotic feclings, 
can become aware of the characteristics, 
achievements, problems, differences and as- 
pirations of other peoples theretofore ontirely 
unknown, misunderstood or misrepresented, 
It will help dispel in the minds of the Ameri- 
can public many a faulty or hazy notion 
which still persists about our nearby and 
faraway neighbors and which at times, for 
luck of clarity, leads to grave mistakes in our 
relations with other nations. It will, more- 
over, afford the leaders and high officials of 
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our Nation, who are often acquainted with 
the outside world only through written re- 
ports, a more vivid and plastic view of the 
problems they have to deal with in the course 
of their official duties in regard to other 
nations. 

The positive and constructive result of 
such an exchange of ideas and information 
cannot be but assuring. Whatever the im- 
mediate scope of such a falr it will always 
add a stone to the edifice of international 
understanding and cooperation and thereby 
greatly aid the establishment of more cor- 
dial, realistic, and firm international rela- 
tions. 

A permanent fair in Washington will also 
be of great benefit to the host city. It will 
be an added attraction for the visitors from 
near and far who will realize that Washing- 
ton has become for them an experience in 
American life and in world orientation. 
While it may not be possible to predict the 
influx of visitors into the city, there is no 
doubt that a permanent fair will be a defi- 
nite asset which will continually enhance 
commerce and culture, stimulate the growth 
and redevelopment of the city, foster the in- 
terest in the Nation's Capital, and help it 
achieve the stature that is due the Capital 
of the United States. 

The international situation calls for rap- 
prochement and better mutual understand- 
ing. Washington is the logical choice to be 
one of the leading means of implementing 
this policy through permanently established 
international exhibitions. Let it assume 
this role, for it is willing and able to bring it 
to fruition, 


Legislative Report, Ist Session, 86th 
Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER H. MOELLER 


OF Otro 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. MOELLER. Mr. Speaker, this re- 
port is prepared so that the people of my 
district and others interested will have a 
ready source of information as to the 
activities of the 1st session of the 86th 
Congress. It is also intended to supply 
my constituents with a record of the 
activities of their Congressman during 
his first term as their representative in 
the Congress of the United States. 

The accomplishments of the 1959 ses- 
sion of Congress were, on the whole. 
substantial and constitute a record of 
which we in the Congress are justly 
proud. We enacted legislation to meet 
the demands of progress in the broad 
areas of national defense and security. 
the national economy, international af- 
fairs, our natural resources, and the or- 
ganization of our Government, as we 
as in the special fields of social security: 
health and welfare, veterans’ affairs, 8 
others, including some attention to the 
problems of agriculture. I will devote 
some time to each of these major ficlds 
of legislation. In addition, I will discuss 
at some length one of the most pressing 
of all the problems which face us today 
and that is the Federal budget; Govern- 
ment spending; and the difficulties the 
Congress surmounted in its appropria~ 
tions measures in trying to keep spend 
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ing at an absolute minimum consistent 
with the requirements of our national 
Security and the demand that this Nation 
keep pace with the need for continued 
progress in providing for the welfare of 
our people, planning for prosperity in 
the future, and increasing the pace of 
our scientific achievements for the good 
of humanity and for our protection 
against the competitive menace of the 
Communist conspiracy under the merci- 
less drive of Nikita Khrushchev. This 
in itself was no small accomplishment 
in the face of the administration’s de- 
mands upon Congress for unprecedented 
amounts of the taxpayers’ money. 

With respect to the accomplishments 
of this session of Congress I want to point 
Out that the laws finally enacted are not 
the only measure of what the Congress 
has done, Much of our work during this 
Session will produce its results during the 
#960 session and even in later Congresses. 
I refer to the labors of the various com- 
mittees of the Congress, which held thou- 
sands of meetings, heard testimony on 
issues covering the whole range of prob- 
lems in which the Federal Government is 
concerned, and prepared reports recom- 
Mending action on these issues or will 
Make such reports next year, 

Using the procedures in the House as 
an example, there were a total of 10,676 
bills introduced by its Members. Com- 
mittee reports were issued on 1,090 of 
these bills. However, only 187 public 
bills of the House and 79 private bills 
Were enacted into law. Adding to this 
the number of Senate-originated bills 
Which became law we have a total of 
289 public bills and 185 private bills. 

us, although many of the reported 
Measures will probably never receive final 
anproval of the Congress, we prepared 
the way during this session for future 
potion on a great many matters of vital 
mport to the people of the United States. 

e true effectiveness of this 1st session 
of the 86th Congress, then, will not be- 

e apparent until the end of next 
2 s session at the earliest, and the 
Tults of our labors will continue to be 
arvested by the succeeding Congresses 
5 they act on the basis of the work of 
ur committees during this past year. 

With this in mind let me turn now to 
55 legislation which was enacted in the 
fi jor areas I have mentioned. In the 

eld of national defense and security the 
is th important work of the Congress. as 
€ case in almost every year, was that 

2 volved in authorizing and appropri- 
money for the operations of the De- 

ent of Defense for the fiscal year 
ng in June 1969. The administra- 
requested 839 ½ billion for this pur- 
exact Congress appropriated almost 
dou, ly the amount asked, although in 
8 80 we directed that certain changes 
Was de in the uses to which the money 
the be put, particularly emphasizing 
necd to speed up our missile pro- 
the an to resolve the conflicting views of 
alr d R Force and the Army on our vital 

X efense with respect to the use of the 
Cules aon Bomare and Army Nike-Her- 

efense missiles, and a speedup in 
evelopment of the Nike-Zeus, the 
Missile designed to cope with attack- 
CBM missiles; and to improve the 
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United States capabilities for waging 
limited warfare by increasing the size of 
our marine forces and modernizing Army 
equipment as well as giving the Navy 
the materiel it needs to support our 
ground forces. These steps were taken 
because of increasing indications that 
so-called brush fire wars will continue to 
be a major tool of Russia and its satel- 
lites in spreading their empire, testimony 
from the chiefs of the armed services in- 
dicating that the administration had 
ignored their views on this vital strategic 
issue, and continuing signs that the ad- 
ministration itself, although headed by 


a military leader, is unable to cope with’ 


the urgent need for positive coordination 
among the three services in the defense 
of the Nation. I hope and believe that 
during the next session the Congress will 
take further and more positive steps to 
reorganize the operations of the Depart- 
ment of Defense if the administration it- 
self continues its failure to recognize the 
present weakness in this area, 

The work of my own committee, the 
Committee on Science and Astronautics, 
was of great importance particularly in 
the face of Soviet accomplishments in 
this field. In addition to authorizing 
over $500 million of the use of the Na- 
tional Aeronautics and Space Adminis- 
tration for the operation and develop- 
ment of space rockets and satellites and 
for a concentrated effort to permit the 
United States to keep pace with and 
eventually to surpass the Soviet in space 
exploration and research, we devoted 
great effort to attempts to overcome the 
handicap we face as a result of the ad- 
ministration’s failure to develop a com- 
prehensive long-range civilian-military 
space program, and inadequate coordi- 
nation of NASA’s work and that of the 
Defense Department’s Research Projects 
Agency. As a new committee, function- 
-ing for the first time this year, we have 
educated ourselves greatly in this com- 
plicated fleld. We are now prepared to 
take the steps we feel will be needed in 
the years ahead to see to it that the 
United States does not fall behind in 
opening up for the benefit of mankind 
the vast possibilities inherent in the 
mysteries of outer space. 

The Congress also extended the draft 
laws until 1963, a step I reluctantly sup- 
ported: authorized needed construction 
to modernize our military installations 
and to implement the air defense plan, 
and adopted numerous measures to 
strengthen the organization of the De- 
partment of Defense. In addition, the 
House has passed certain measures deal- 
ing with subversion, passport controls, 
and the like in an effort to strengthen 
our internal defenses against the Com- 
munist movement. The Senate has yet 
to act on these measures. 

The continued strain on our national 
economy as a result of inflationary pres- 
sures required the Congress to take nu- 
merous unpleasant actions. These ac- 
tions, all taken at the request of the 
President, included an increase in the 
permanent debt limit to $285 billion and 
a temporary increase to $295 billion until 
June 30, 1960, which I voted against; an 
extension of the present corporate and 
excise tax rates, with certain modifica- 
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tions, for another year; and an inerease 
in the Federal gasoline tax of 1 cent per 
gallon to permit the Federal interstate 
highway construction program to con- 
tinue. 

- The Congress, after considerable dis- 
agreement with the administration, in- 
cluding vetoes by the President of the 
first bills passed in each field, took ac- 
tion to extend the Federal Airport Act 
for 2 years, with expenditures at about 
the present rates, and to continue the 
Federal housing programs. I voted 
against both of these pieces of legisla- 
tion the first time they were before the 
House as I considered that they called 
for far too great an expenditure of tax 
money at a time when the Federal Gov- 
ernment is under a severe economic 
strain. However, after the programs 
were trimmed down to what I believed 
to be a reasonable size, I supported the 
measures which were finally enacted, 

Perhaps the most important measure 
affecting the national economy upon 
which the Congress took action was 
the labor reform bill. This measure, the 
result of disclosures by the McClellan 
committee showing that dishonest and 
corrupt elements had seized control of 
certain unions, was the cause of the 
bitterest controversy in Congress in 
many years. There were those who 
fought against any but the weakest leg- 
islation; there were those who sought to 
use the committee disclosures as an ex- 
cuse to enact a law which would deprive 
organized labor of many of- its legiti- 
mate rights and weaken the whole labor 
movement because of the sins of a few: 
and there was a third group, of which 
I was a part, which worked for the pas- 
sage of a law which would deal effect- 
ively with crime, corruption, and undem- 
ocratic procedures in labor unions 
without punishing the vast majority of 
honest unions and union leaders. The 
bill which finally emerged and was 
signed by the President, although I feel 
that it was too severe in some respects, 
will if properly administered provide at 
least a part of the answer to the problem 
of corruption in unions. The other and 
major part must be played by the honest 
efforts of leaders in both unions and 
management, and most particularly by 
the people of this country in their de- 
mands that present laws against crim- 
inal actions of this type are honestly 
enforced by local law-enforcement 
agencies. 

In international affairs the extension 
of the mutual security program was 
probably the most important issue with 
which the Congress was faced. With- 
out going into detail I will point out 
that the President requested $4,436 mil- 
lion for this purpose. The final amount 
approved by Congress was $3,626 million. 
Actually, between his first request and 
final action the President had added an 
additional $400 million to his demands. 
so that the end result was that the Con- 
gress cut the administration's estimates 
by $1,200 million. I supported these cuts 
and also supported the action of Con- 
gress in writing into the bill provisions 
which call for a clear distinction be- 
tween military and economic foreign aid, 
direct the President to submit a detailed 
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plan for progressive reduction of all bi- 
lateral grant assistance, and establish in 
the State Department an Office of the In- 
spector Gencral and Controller to audit 
and to. oversee the spending of all for- 
eign aid funds. Iam sincerely hopeful 
that these latter actions will enable us 
to bring the present excessive spending 
in the field of foreign aid down to a more 
reasonable amount within the next few 
years. I shall watch closely the opera- 
tions of the new Inspector General and 
Controller in the expectation that need- 
less waste in these programs, such as 
that disclosed in Laos and other south- 
east Asia areas, will be eliminated. 

It should be pointed out that under 
our Constitution the House has little 
voice in the direct conduct of our for- 
eign affairs, and the Senate in most 
matters can act only in an advisory ca- 
pacity to the President. Thus, the Con- 
gress has little to say about the day to 


day operations of our State Department 


in its contacts with foreign governments 
and must leaye the establishment of 
policy to the President and his advisers. 
For this reason, the Congress took no 
official action in such matters as the 
Khrushchev visit, the Berlin crisis, the 
Communist crushing of Tibet and the 
invasion of Laos, other than the voicing 
of the opinions of individual Members. 
I personally opposed the Khrushchev 
visit as an affront to our allies and to 
the oppressed people of the nations un- 
der the heel of Communist dictatorship. 

One matter inyolving international 
affairs in which the Congress can act is 
in the field of foreign trade. While no 
significant legislation in this area was 
enacted this year a number of studies 
were undertaken. Probably of most im- 
portance was the initiation of legisla- 
tion looking to the encouragement of the 
investment of private American capital 
in certain foreign countries as a possible 
means of providing them with American 
dollars through this means. A success- 
ful program of this kind might make 
possible the reduction of direct foreign 
aid loans and grants at the expense of 
the American taxpayer. I hope that 
8 the eee session in 1960 more 

ve ac on such legislation 

be taken. * 


Of greatest importance in matters in- 
volving Government organization was 
the admission of Hawaii to statehood, 


minor legislation, there was o — 
ditional law enacted in this 3 
involved the creation of an Advisory 
Commission on Intergovernmental Re- 
lations to study and to make recommen- 
dations with a view to better coordina- 
tion of the activities of the Federal, 
State, and local governments, and to re- 
ducing the present overlapping respon- 
sibilitics in many of the cctivities in 
which our governmental bodies engage. 
Such overlaps create confusion in a 
wide range of Government programs, 
from our tax systems: our social pro- 
grams; construction such as highways, 
airports, and so forth; and other major 
Programs, down to the most minute 
matters in which the Government is 
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concerned. The new Commission 18 
composed of Members of the House and 
Senate, representatives of the executive 
branch of the Federal Government, 


State Governors, State legislators, 
Mayors, and representatives of county 
governments. 


The continuing growth of Government 
activities makes this issue of growing 
concern to all of us. It is my hope that 
through the committee and action by 
the Congress we can straighten out 
some of these problems, particularly 
with a view to returning to the States 

some of the responsibilities which they 

should rightfully bear and which have 
caused the Federal budget to grow so 
fast in the past few decades, 

In the field of natural resources the 
Congress took action to remove from the 
Federal Treasury the necessity of provid- 
ing funds for future Tennessee Valley 
Authority construction, while at the 
same time writing into law a provision 
which prevents TVA from expanding its 
activities beyond what is roughly its 
present territory, thus assuring that it 
will not enter into competition with 
existing power companies in the sur- 
rounding area. The Congress also pro- 
vided $1,185 million for continuing 
the present program of planning and 
construction of public works projects 
along our rivers and in our harbors. 
This appropriation was finally enacted 
after the President had vetoed two simi- 
lar measures. ‘The important issue be- 
tween the Congress and the President 
was the administration's insistence that 
no new construction be authorized, even 
though little immediate expenditure of 
funds is required. It seems to me that 
following such a policy hampers an or- 
derly development of our water resources 
programs, which are of particular impor- 
tance in the Ohio River Valley. The 
measure which finally passed into law 
contains funds for continuing this or- 
derly development, while keeping the 
total expenditures for the next fiscal year 
at an amount which is actually $100,000 
less than the President himself re- 
quested. 

The Congress also passed legislation 
to expand our water pollution control 
program, also of vital importance to our 
area; and approved various other meas- 
ures, including a resolution urging exec- 
utive studies to assure a continuing 
sound mining industry, and a Senate 
committee to study the development and 
toordination of national water resources 
policy. I am sorry to report that the 
President vetoed a bill which would have 
established a Coal Research and Devel- 
opment Commission to develop programs 
for maintaining our coal mining industry 
in the face of competition from other 
power and heat sources. 

In the area of social legislation, no 
action was taken in the field of civil 
rights other than to extend the life of 
the Civil Rights Commission for 2 years. 
Assurances were given, however, tliat 
civil rights legislation will be taken up 
in the Senate early in the next session. 
Since a Senate filibuster is the major 
roadblock to effective action on civil 
rights, I am hopeful that this early con- 
sideration will permit final action by the 
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Congress during 1960 on legislation to 
extend equality to all eleménts in our 
population regardless of color or creed. 

A number of House-passed measures 
in this field are awaiting Senate action 
next year, including bills to permit the 
self-employed to sct aside a portion of 
their incomes, tax free, for retirement 
purposes to give them some of the ad- 
vantages of those under social security; 
a bill to strengthen the authority of the 
Post. Office Department in curbing dis- 
tribution of obscene literatures; and a bill 
extending controls over the manufacture 
of narcotics. 

Programs providing health insurance 
for Federal employees, improving the 
school milk program, and extending the 
Federal air pollution control in coopera- 
tion with local health authoritics were 
also enacted, 

The Senate has passed another meas- 
ure in which I am interested. This calls 
for the establishment of a Youth Conser- 
vation Corps in an effort to help curb 
juvenile delinquency while. promoting 
at the same time the conservation of our 
natural resources in national forests 
and parks. I shall follow House action 
on this bill next year with great at- 
tention, 

Major veterans legislation enacted was 
the bill to increase benefits for the de- 
pendents of veterans on a revised scale 
based upon need. and equalizing pensions 
of World War II and Korean war widows 
with those of World War I. Direct hous- 
ing loans to veterans were also author- 
ized, and in addition a number of rela- 
tively minor bills relating to medical care, 
housing, and so forth, were enacted. 

The problem of agriculture and our 
farm programs in general were not 
squarely met either by the administra- 
tion or the Congress this year. The ad- 
ministration failed to submit a com- 
prehensive plan for badly needed revision 
of the programs and, as a result, con- 
gressional action was confined to picce 
meal legislation. I opposed most 
those measures on the ground that they 
only served to contribute more confu- 
sion to an already confused situation. 
One measure which I supported was the 
extension of the Agricultural Trade De- 
velopment and Assistance Act for another 
2 years, broading the authority for dis- 
position of our farm surpluses through 
this means. This measure also includes 
a provision for the distribution of surplus 
products to the needy at home through & 
trial food stamp plan. I hope that the 
President will see fit to proceed with 
trial program so that we may find out 
through actual experience whether the 
controversial plan will actually serve the 
dual purpose of reducing our surpluses 
while at the same time contributing 
the welfare of those in need cf pu 
assistance, 

In these and other fields much vas 
done and much remains to be done. a 
will be my purpose during the 2 
session of the 86th Congress to work for 
the enactment of such further legislation 
as is needed to round out these a 
grams as much as is possible within th 
límits of our national economic Te 
sources and a sound budgetary poucy- 
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This brings me to the problem of ap- 
Propriations for. Federal expenditures. 
You will hear much debate during the 
next few months as to whether this is 
a spend happy Congress and whether 
the Pregident or the Congress is re- 
SPonsible for such savings as were made 
or for excessive spending where it may 
have occurred. As for actual appropria- 
tions for fiscal 1960 the facts are clear. 
The President requested a total of $74,- 
859,008,445 to be spent in fiscal 1960. 

© Congress appropriated a total of 
$72.997,598,352—a net reduction of $1,- 
881,410,093. 

For future years spending, the Presi- 
dent requested authority for $6,400 mil- 

on of such funds. The Congress ap- 
Proved $5,701 million—a net reduction 
or $699 million. The total reduction by 

e Congress in next year’s spending and 

authorization for future years was 
$2,580,410 093. 
The controversy will rage as to wheth- 
= Some of the cuts by Congress are 
Ctually only postponements until next 
800 or until a supplemental appropria- 
— is required for fiscal 1960, and as to 
ti ther in the future year authoriza- 
the the so-called back door spending, 
will Programs approved by the Congress 
in actually call for more or less spend- 
a than the President and his budget 
tee calculate. There is undoubtedly 
th on both sides of these arguments 
Some extent, 
1 Owever, we must remember that this 
inca ent rages each year. The admin- 
that it n. viewpoint conveniently ignores 
on) t is the traditional and, indeed, the 

Y Practical method for the Congress 
authorize the expenditure of more 
ed. than it is anticipated will be need- 
in an is to provide for contingencies 
also te program if for nothing else. Itis 
any permit an expanded operation in 
The area if an urgent need should arise. 


Proof of the pudding is in the eat- 
in pudding e ea 
when pain this case the eating occurs 


Congress actually appropri- 
© money in each fiscal year and 
us istration actually spends it. 
year’, n the last analysis, it is each 
Count. appropriation bills that actually 


Paty Congress this year, as it has in 
tion erevious year of this administra- 
Presig oPtiated less money than the 
amountey asked for. This year the cut 
kress wil to $1,880 million. The Con- 
this f not vote additional funds for 
less th l year in the next session. un- 
UD te te esident asks for them. It is 
determine administration, therefore, to 
or not 5 whether this reduction sticks 
yY using the money it has as 
omically as it can. 
istration MX door spending the admin- 
the Con actually asked for more than 
iod of gress provided, although the per- 
n over which this money is to 
these f Varies, Here again we find that 
Years cannot be spent in future 
it into } ess some future President puts 
Prams Ms budget. Some of the pro- 
it is 155 once started. must be finished 
e, Just as when we build n house 
a car we must keep up the pay- 
A creat part of each year's ap- 


ates th 
e a 


Ments, 


| 
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propriations are made up of what was 
last year’s back door spending. For 
those who try to make the Congress out 
as a Congress of “spenders” it is mani- 
festly unfair to count this spending 
twice in one year in an effort to make it 
appear that the Congress is not economy 
minded. I am confident that when next 
years’ actual appropriations are made 


-we will again reduce the actual spending 


below what the President and his ad- 
visers ask, and that is the true test. 

This is not to say that I do not believe 
that the Federal Government is not 
spending more than it should. But 
when we consider that the administra- 
tion has 24% million or more employees 
under its direct control to manage our 
affairs, and there aré 437 Members of 
the House and 100 Senators to attempt 
to oversee what the administration pro- 
poses and disposes, it is self-evident that 
the major responsibility for economy lies 
with the executive branch. I have 
voted for many cuts in our spending 
wherever I had the opportunity. I shall 
continue this course and I shall continue 
to look for every opportunity I can find 
that will encourage the Federal Govern- 
ment to reduce unnecessary programs 
and to economize to the utmost. 

With respect to my personal activities 
I shall be brief. The House was in ses- 
sion for a total of 141 days during the 
first session of the 86th Congress, and I 
attended most of those sessions even 
when no important legislation was to be 
considered. My Committee on Science 
and Astronautics met a total of 146 
times, including subcommittee hearings; 
heard 447 witnesses and listened to sev- 
eral million words of testimony; con- 
ducted 30 separate investigations; and 
issued 21 reports. I took an active part 
in this committee work, attending prac- 
tically every meeting of the full commit- 
tee and of my Subcommittee on Re- 
search and Development. In addition, I 
represented the committee on inspec- 
tions and investigations at Eglin Air 
Force Base, Fla.; the Huntstone Ar- 
senal in Alabama and at Cape Canaveral, 
Fla.: and at Pine Bluff Arsenal in 
Arkansas. These investigations were 
conducted in the main on weekends end 
at such times as they would not interfere 
with the business of the House. 

T was given the further honor of repre- 
senting the House of Representatives at 
the Atlantic Congress held in London in 
June to consider the work of the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization during its 
first 10 years, and to make recommenda- 
tions as to its course during the next 10 
years. I was a member of the Spiritual 
and Cultural Committee at the Atlantic 
Congress. 

In addition to this legislative work my 
staff and I answered thousands of pieces 
of mail from the people of the 10th Dis- 
trict, involving questions on legislation, 
personal problems, business problems, 
and the like. I met with every constitu- 
ent who visited my office as far as possi- 
ble: conferred with legislators, Govern- 
ment agency representatives, and so 
forth, on innumerable occasions; and fa- 
miliarized myself with the operations of 
the executive as well as the legislative 
branch of our Government. 
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It is my feeling that no Congressman 
ean properly perform his duties unless he 
keeps in close direct touch with the peo- 
ple of his district. In fulfillment of this 
obligation I used every weekend on which 
my presence in Washington was not re- 
quired to return to the 10th District, usu- 
ally traveling by auto but also using 
planes and on one occasion the train. 
On these weekends I attended every pub- 
lic function to which I was invited and 
also kept appointments with as many 
individuals as I could to discuss their 
personal problems, and with State and 
local officials on the problems of our 
area. I estimate that I made at least 15 
such trips, involving a round trip mile- 
age of over 800 miles each time, and 
while in the district traveled thousands 
of additional miles by auto in making 
contacts with my constituents. 

The above recapitulates only the high- 
lights of the activities of the Representa- 
tive of the 10th Ohio District during the 
ist session of the 86th Congress. I trust 
that at the end of the second session of 
this Congress an equally impressive re- 
port can be made. 


Valuable Insights Into What’s Going on 
Behind the Iron Curtain 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
“Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. KEATING. Mr, President, one of 
my constituents, Prof. Arthur J. May, 
recently concluded a trip to Europe 
which included extensive travels behind 
the Iron Curtain. Dr. May is a professor 
of history at the University of Rochester 
and a distinguished author whose vol- 
ume, “The Hapsburg Monarchy, 1867 
1914.“ was selected for the Herbert Bax- 
ter Adams Prize by the American His- 
torical Association in 1952. 

Drawing on his broad background of 
travel, observation, and study of Europe 
and European history, Dr. May penned 
a series of interesting articles for the 
Gannett Newspapers this summer. They 
contain learned, well-written, and keen 
insights into what is going on behind the 
Iron Curtain and therefore deserve a 
particularly wide readership at this stage 
in world affairs. I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have a number of Dr. May’s 
valuable articles printed at this point in 
the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[July 16, 1959] 
Rens Hot Dr. Mar AND THEN APOLOGIZE 
A Rochester history professor and his wife 
were picked up and held briefly by Red 
secret police for photographing the mau- 
soleum of a Communist hero in Sofia, Bul- 
aria, 
f Dr. Arthur J. May, University of Rochester 
professor of history, traveling with Mrs. May 
through Balkan countries beyond the Iron 
Curtain, reported the incident today. He is 
writing articles for the Gannett newspapers, 
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Describing the Bulgarian capital, Sofia, 
Dr. May wrote: 

The holy of holies in Sofia for devout 
Bulgarian Communists is a chaste, white 
marble mausoleum containing the em- 
balmed body of Georgi Dimitrov, famed in- 
ternational Communist and leader of the 
movement that carried Bulgaria into the 
Soviet camp. When major national celebra- 
tions are staged, the roof serves as a re- 
viewing stand for Communist worthies, 
Festive wreaths and bunches of flowers, 
some of them well past their prime, deco- 
rate the front of the tomb. 

At the entryway, two guardemen, bayo- 
nets at the ready, stand immobile. On the 
hour, a squad of soldiers goosesteps to the 
door and fresh guards take their stand. 
The overall pattern duplicates the mauso- 
leum on the Red Square of Moscow in 
which Lenin and Stalin line in state. 

Soon after the writer and his wife had 
taken photographs of the Dimitrov me- 
morial, he felt a tap on his shoulder, A 
pair of men, one sharp-faced and slender, 
the other fleshy and ruddy in complexion, 
mumbled something which I interpreted to 
mean that they wished to exchange local 
currency for Amerifin money, an old Bul- 


That. hypothesis was dead wrong. 
“Sharpie” repeated Passport. passport“ 
several times and I answer that the docu- 
ment was at the hotel. After a conference, 
the secret police, for that is what they ac- 
tually were, mentioned to us to follow them, 
It dawned upon us that we were in the tolls 
of the law—or something like that—and 
that we might be in for a rough experience. 

Protesting innocence of any wrongdoing, 
we marched along to a spot across from po- 
lice headquarters—as was later learned. 
While “Sharpie” fixed his gimlet eycs on us, 
his colleague went into the building. After 
a short stay he came back with a husky, 
German: g maiden, all smiles, who 
sweetly said that a “terrible, mistake had 
been made.” Her apologies were profuse 
nearly to the point of our embarrassment. 

Pictures might be taken anywhere, she 
explained gaily in response to my question. 
Handshaking, broad smiles on all faces, 
hearty good-bys in several languages and the 
episode was over. . 

But the affair was a Iess than necessary re- 
minder that Bulgaria like other Communist 
countries is a police state. Beyond any 
doubt, however, the rigors of contro! and 
repression have been relaxed in the last 4 


ars. 

As for the ordinary citizens of Sofia, they 
are as fricndly and as helpful to visitors as 
their counterparts in the Soviet Union. 


[July 16, 1050] 

Univrasiry or Rocussrre PROFESSOR, on 
Coutrctive FARM IN BULGARIA, Is TOLD THAT 
“Reps LEARN Mosr From CAPITALIST UNITED 
Starzs” 

(By Arthur J. May) 

Provo. Buicarra—aAfter a tour of this 
country, Premier Khrushchev of the Soviet 
Union called Bulgaria “a garden land.“ The 
term certainly applics to the rich, produc- 
tive agricultural plains in the vicinity of 
Plovdiv, 

Roman conquerors, Siny Invaders, the rul- 
ers of the Byzantine Empire, the Ottoman 
Turks, and now a Communist dispensation 
have been the lot of Bulgaria across the 
centuries, but mother carth keeps yielding 
her bounty regardless of the political systems, 

Wenther conditions have not been faror- 
able for crops this season. That fact, how- 
ever, is hidden from the forelgner as he 
observes vast acreagce of ripened wheat, 
corn, tomatocs, strawberries, alfalfa, sugar 
beets and vineyards. Canning factories have 
Popped up in the midat of fields, and mounds 
used in pagan religious ceremonies before 
the coming of Christlanity are spotted about. 
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The famous rose-growing valley from which 
attar of roses is obtained lies several miles 
to the north. 

At noon droves of peasants take shelter 
from the boiling sun beside haystacks or un- 
der trees. A hoof and mouth disease has 
Severely damaged livestock. Vehicles are 
stopped by inspectors to ascertain whether 
they are houling anything likely to spread 
the disease, 

Fields are large because collective farms— 
or cooperatives as Bulgarians prefer to call 
them—have taken the place of pre-Commu- 
nist peasant proprietorships. Collectiviza- 
tion, however harsh it may have been for 
the individual landowner, makes for greatcr 
efficiency in production, the use of labor- 
saving machinery and specialization in farm 


Approximately 95 percent of the arable 
soll of Bulgaria is now in collective holdings, 
The elimination of the private farmstead has 
raced ahead. Private enterprise farming is 
confined to rough areas where big machinery 
cannot be used. 7 

September collective, which we inspected, 
is described as a good cooperative, though 
not the best. It represents the pooling of the 
resources of five villages. Our hosts included 
Ivan Klessourski, elderly mayor of this com- 
munity of 16,000, and Atanas Tabacov, presi- 
dent of the collective. 

As we walked through fields of crops and 
orchards the managers explained the organ- 
ization and functioning of the collective. 
September covers 12,500 acres, a third in 
vineyards. Tobacco, rice with water for 
irrigation sluiced in from the murky Maritza 
River, fruit and vegetables, wheat and sugar 
beets tn a descending order of importance 
are the principal productions. 

Tools and farm animals belong to the col- 
lective In common and the heavy work of 
plowing and threshing is performed by a 
machine tractor station. 

Tubacov sald at first many peasant farmers 
strongly resisted the pooling of land and 
livestock, but opposition disappeared as the 
economic advantages came to be appreciated. 
He denied that physical coercion had been 
applied. 

Workers are assigned to jobs in keeping 
with their capacities, I was told, and compen- 
sation is related to the kind of work done 
and the number of days worked, Profits are 
split up annually in keeping with the work- 
day units that each member of à collective 
has accumulated. 

The net result is a higher annual income 
per household than was the case under indi- 
vidual production. 

Much interest was shown in American 
methods of farming, though no one from 
“September” has been sent to America to 
study techniques. From Iowa, a Bulgarian 
delegation recently brought home secds for 
hybrid corn and other crops, ‘insecticides, 
and machinery. ? 

“Bulgarian agricultural specialists who 
have gone to America, Tabacov commented, 
“have given us reports on what they found, 
and I have rend extensively on the subject, 
We know of the high productivity in the 
United States in spite of capitalism, and we 
want to find out more, erpeclally about rais- 
ing livestock. 

“We can learn more from the United States, 
than from anywhere elso," 


[July 27, 1059] 
BULGARIA Conpipent IN THE RED REGIME 
(By Prof. Arthur J. May) 


Sorta, BEvtcarta—Communist “Bulgaria 


rolls out the red carpet for forelen guests. 


with a little extra touch of hospitality for 
men and women coming from that strange, 
distant, and little understood colousus acrocs 
the Atlantic. 

Enticing exchange rates on moncy are held 
out to tourists and customs examination and 
other formalities at the frontier haye Econ 
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pared to the bone. As yet, arrangements 
for dealing with indiyidual travelers are be- 
low par, for, as in factories and on farms, the 
Bulgarian authorities prefer mass produc- 
tion—tourist parties of 30 or more. 

The warm welcome extended to visitors 
from free countries—who are likely to come 
In a critical frame of mind—testifies to the 
confidence of the Communists In their re- 
gime. It means likewise that living stand- 
ards have attained a level not likely to pro- 
voke violently unsympathetic comment. 
“Tell your American friends just what you 
have seen,” is an oft-repeated request. 

Motorists find driving tame whether in 
city or countryside—few passenger cars, more 
buses and trucks. Coming in Bulgaria by 
train, the motor vehicles noted in hours 
could be counted on the fingers of one hand. 

“Hooting Admitted During the Day“ reads 
the English yersion of Sofia trafic regula- 
tions, Drivers respond to that inyitation by 
blowing their horns whenever overtaking 
anything. Main thoroughfares are solidly 
constructed of asphalt or of stones. 

On the other hand, roadways are narrow 
and signs giving directions for going from 
one town to another are inadequately pro- 
vided. As a boon to motorists at night, the 
trees planted along the highways mile after 
mile are whitewashed for 6 fect from the 
ground, 

“Stop and go” lights in the cities show the 
conventional colors of the West. Police of- 
ficers, male and female alike, in trim uni- 
forms regulate the flow of traffic with S 
white baton which possesses the quality of 4 
maglelnn's wand. 

As in Soviet Russia, an official government 
agency, Balkan-Tourist, has custody of the 
visitors from foreign parts. Under its nus- 
pices, hotels are opernted in cities, at sen- 
side and mountain resorts, and through Bal- 
kan-Tourist trips into the countryside may 
be arranged. A profuse abundance of travel 
Uterature has been prepared in half a dosen 
languages. 

And for the American traveler in Europe 
who yearns to get off the beaten track, to 
obtain first-hand impressions of a carbon 
copy of Soviet Russia, Bulgaria is just the 
Place. It boasts, too, a surprising array of 
vacation spots along the Black Sen—tbe 
Riviera of this part of the world—for leisure- 
ly loafing. One can get by using the English 
language alone. 

Typical of the new Bulgarian hotels arë 
the Balkan in Sofia, and the Tremontiou™ 
(Three Mountains) of Plovdiv, excellently 
appointed, equipped with modern conven- 
icnces, and comfortable. The Plovdiv estab- 
lishment encircles a large open-air restau- 
rant with orchestra and facilities for se n 
hundred patrons. The room assigned to ur 
in Sofia measured 20 fect by 30 feet—for 
larger than an ordinary native dwelling—not 
counting an entry hall, and a gen 
sized bathroom (in which the water some“ 
times ran hot). 5 

Meal service is unmistakably on the alow 
side; if tips were allowed, more speed mig 
be generated, National food specialties 88 
well as standard international fare come 
Well-cooked and ample proportions. 
ing a meal offers somewhat of a challenge. 
for the menu is typed on four loose sheets 
in as many languages, with stated prices fi 
each item. and the total bill must not ex 
the figure stated on your coupon. At 
diy, the walter placed an “American” fiag an 
our table—only 16 stars on it, but a gest 


of good will. en 

A Florida-type building frenzy has tak è 
place in the vicinity of Vaina in recen 
years. From nothing but sand dunes, a Te” 
sort called “Golden Sands” has cone 2 
being with n score of modern hotels, See 
dorful beaches with sand like fine arra 
and facilities to make holidays divertia 8 
Hundreds of small villas dot the landen 

In spite of all the energica lately inves" 
in the economle growth of Bulgaria, 
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tural enrichment hos by no means been 
Neglected. Four major universities with a 
Supporting set of professional and techno- 
logical institutions are filled with students 
Whose tuition and living are supplied free 
by the government, Seven opera houses in a 
land of 8 million is not bad at all, 

“La Boheme“ was well presented in the 
new Sofia Opera House with K. Popova, a 
Native stur as an excellent Mim!, and an im- 
Passioned, efficient conductor from France, 
George Sabastian. Some of the boxes cling 
rather precariously to the walls, only slight- 
ly below the ceiling. 

The Bulgarian, Communist leadership and 
doubticss a large proportion of the rank and 
file feel confident that they are going places, 
as the soying runs: Greeting the traveler 
at the frontier are two chaste signs in 
French: “The doctrines ot Marx and Lenin 
Stimulate creative thought In everyone and 
aspirations for the good life,“ and, “When 
Peace prevaila, a Scclalist cconomy thrives 

t and grows most rapidly.” 


[July 23, 1959] 
A ROCHESTERIAN TRAVELING BEHIND THE Tron. 
CURTAIN Finns Busy BULGARIA COMPLETELY 
Sovier ORIENTED 


(By Dr. Arthur J. May) 


Soria, urn Since the establishment 
Of the authoritarian Communist regime in 
8. industrial expansion has been the domi- 
nant accent in Bulgarian economic life. 
ereas previously the economy had been 
Overwhelmingly agrarian, today 40 percent of 
© employed population are at work in fac- 
es, trausportation, mines, and trade, and 
_ after year this proportion continues to 


Private enterprise has been reduced to 
+ As in the Soviet Union itself, Bulgaria 
Proceeds on a definite, though somewhat 
bia nie, blueprint of economic advance, 
Scked out in 5-year periods. After a 
the © of more or less successful planning, 
Sear country this year is being launched on 
Tevolutionary leap in national develop- 
28 as the Communist chlie:s call it. 
3 are not ually fulfilled, by 1962 in- 
of 85 Output win surpass the production 
the 1 by better than 200 percent and for 
allowing 3 years the goal is 309 to 400 
nt of present levels, Not content with 
is 2 Achieved, Todor Zhikov, First 
of the Communist Party—‘the 
Bulgarian Ehrushchey"—recently 55 a 
Ryser 80 as to tman the current plan in 
scons a 
B eadership aspires to make 
hare more noarly like the Soviet Union 
demando of the other satellites. To mect 
thot xe for labor, women and youths in 
te toons have been drawn into fac- 
he ark Nurseries and communal 
ing over chores former! 
handed by housewives. , 7 
is ima? turn the economy of Bulgaria 
tain ate, laced in with the other Iron Cur- 
Prom thet Soviet Risia first and last. 
is on € Soviet Union hnve come—and more 
chinery © way—loann an casy terms, ma- 
Kinda Hg Plant equipment of various 
Bulgaria 4 technical experts. On thetr side, 
Slovakia have gone ta Russia, Czecho- 
entine bare Eastern Germany to learn sct- 
akin The bulk of Bulgerian 
4 » be the bes Uty goods, 
<7 Zphoned off to Russia. sitet : 
factory p R firsthand losk nt the tempo of 
1 at eduction, I spent most of an after- 
whic wre Low Current Works in Sofia, 
Tinis, iene out radio and telephone mate- 
wih 125 ha tone measuring instruments and 
telooner; Ce tilevision sets na toon as the 


AStING station, now 

* Sees + how in the bullding, be- 
Win &Vallable, 8 
e Suggested tho stminrity in manu- 


& between this plant and the Strom- 
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berg-Carlson Co. of Rochester, N.Y., the man- 
‘aging director nodded, indicating fami- 
larity with the name. 

On the welcoming committee at the closely 
guarded factory entrance was Theodor 
Shiarpschey, 43 years in America, who re- 
turned to his homeland a few years back, 
perhaps in the spirit of missionary zeal, As 
his principal assignment he translates arti- 
cles in American and English technical 
journals into Bulgarian. 

Proudly he displayed a newspaper photo- 
graph of his granddaughter in America who 
had recently been crowned Miss Oakland—or 
something Jike that. 

We were ushered into the spacious office 
of the managing director, Dimtri Yonev, who 
greeted us cordially. About 45 years old, he 
appeared to be unusually keen and answered 
almost all of the questions put to him with- 
out equilyocation. Study, hard work, and 
ability, he explained, had carried him to the 
top post In the plant. Wine, cigarettes, and 
candy were set before us to give the interview 
a fireside favor. 

In all some 4,000 workers are employed, 
more women than men and none under 18. 
Small shops once did inefficiently the jobs 
carricd on here by up-to-date factory meth- 
ods. The working week runs to 46 hours, 
unless a job Is hazardous in which case 33 
hours is the normal stint. 

For the most part, wages are paid on the 
piecework principle and managers are re- 
warded with bonuses If norms of production 
are exceeded, 

Housing is the responsibility of the mu- 
nicipal authorities, not of factory manage- 
ment. Congestion is acute, but many blocks 
of apartments have recently been bullt and 
others are under construction. The size of 
living quarters depends upon the size of a 
family. My request to see the Inside of a 
worker's apartment was vetoed. 

Technical schools provide training for 2 
to 4 years before youths are equipped for 
factory employment. Some 300 employees 
attend free evening schools to enlarge their 
technical knowledce. and others go off to 
Russian, Czech. or Fast German plants with 
the same purpose in mind. 

On walls of workrooms are signs urging 
the employees to cmulate the “speedking 
workers” of the Soviet Union and to reach the 
targets of the 5-year plan in 3 years and 10 
months, 

On parting, Shiarnschev explained Bul- 
garian ties with Russia this way: “We and 
the Russians are brothers. They freed us 
from the Turks in 1877 and from the Fascists 
and the Nazis in 1944-45. Otherwise, our 
country would stiil be under the heel of 
Hitler.” 

And he concluded, “Bulgarians want to 
live in peace. The cold war hurts every- 
one—military preparations make living 
harder for all of us.” Flower beds graced 
the factory yard, but permission to take a 
photograph was denicd. 


[Aug. 1, 1959] 


Wovutp Havre Sranven—Yvcostavs GRATEFUL 
rox FOOD FROM UNITED STATES 
y (By Dr. Arthur J. May) 

BELGRADE, Yucostavta—Due to curious 
quirks of nature, crops in Yugoslavia re- 
cently have suffered from drought in even- 
numbered years and been bountiful in alter- 
nate years. “Without food from America, 
we would have starved,” a grateful Yugoslav 
enid to me, If assistance from the free world 
had not been forthcoming. President Tito 
might haye been forced back into the Soviet 
strutt jacket in order to obtain necessary 
foodstuits, 

Economie aid has been reinforced by mill- 
tary supplies and advisers for purposes of 
national defense. Thinking in terms of cal- 
culated risk, whatever strengthens Tito in his 
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resistance to the Soviet Union renders the 
safety of ourselves and of other free nations 
more secure. 

Since the end of the war in 1945, the United 
States has supplied economic aid to Yugo- 
slavia far above a billion dollars. Britain, 
France and other NATO countries have like- 
wise contributed. Help has come in the form 
of raw materials for manufacturing and, 
more importantiy, of food—huze quantities 
of wheat, for instance, from the surpluses 
accumulated in American grain elevators. 

Until this year, the United States also co- 
operated in the building up of Yugoslav de- 
tense forces. When the American military 
mission came to an end, Maj. Gen. Mercer 
C. Walter, who was jn charge, expressed 
gratification that American experience had 
helped “a valiant people to reinforce their 
will for thelr own independence.“ Teams 
from the American Army, Navy, and Air 
Force all took part in the program. 

Our military technicians assisted in train- 
ing Yugoslay troops and gave instruction in 
the use and maintenance of weapons of war 
supplied by America. Yugoslav officers and 
men were sent to American military centers 
to find out about our equipment and 
methods. 

In keeping with Communist doctrine, the 
Government owns all productive facilities in 
manufacturing; transportation, banking, and 
the like. Almost the only private enterprises 
lingering on in cities and towns are small 
retail stores and shops of craftsmen. 

A distinctive feature of the Yugoslay eco- 
nomic mechanism is workers councils of 
management in trading concerns and indus- 
trial plants. These bodies make decisions on 
prices, wages, working conditions, and re- 
lated matters. In practice, the top manager 
is picked by local units of government, sub- 
ject to approval by the elected workers 
council. The rest of the managerial per- 
sonnel is chosen directly by the workers 
councils themselves. 

Two out of every three Yugoslavs depend 
upon the land for their livelihood. Tradi- 
tionally, the small independent farm has 
prevailed, yielding only enough to main- 
tain the family working it. After experi- 
menting with collective farming, Tito's re- 
gime in 1953 allowed peasants to withdraw 
from collectives if they wished and most did 
so posthaste. Only around 10 percent of 
the cultivated soil now is in cooperatives, 
but they supply a high proportion of the food 
consumed by urban dwellers, 

People on city streets are better dressed 
than the Russians I observed in 1955. Shep 
windows display a wide variety of attractive 
goods, seemingly at pretty stiff prices. About 
half the take-home of a city family goes into 
food, though rent consumes under 10 percent. 

In areas beyond the central sections of 
cities, homes with tiny garden plots are seen, 
but most urbanites live in apartments. And 
housing congestion is acute because jobs in 
industry excrt a magnetic influence upon 
surplus workers in the countryside. Some 
40,000 stream Into Belgrade alone every year. 

The Communist regime prides itself on the 
new civic center in downtown Belgrade— 
buildings for government offices, headquar- 
ters of the Communist Party, stores, and 
model apartment. 

But the showpiece is the glistening Metro- 
pole Hotel, the finest in the land. In fact 
for sheer elegance and luxury it will bear 
comparison with the grandiose hotel just be- 
yond Disneyland in the environs of Los An- 

eles. 
s Food is excellent. the service impeccable, 
the orchestra good. 

Patronage during our visit consisted of 
members of the diplomatic corps and Yugo- 
slay political personalitics and businessmen, 
usually accompanied by glamorous wives with 
snappy halr-does and stylish gowns—no 
stockings, to be sure. A minority of the men 
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appeared without ties and with shirts open 
at the neck—once upon a time the trade- 
mark of the authentic Communist, 


[August 8, 1959] 
BEAUTIFUL, COMMUNIST-RIDDEN LAND IN THE 
MOUNTAINS—RUMANIANS FRIENDLY TO 
AMERICANS, FEARFUL OF REDS 


(By Dr. Arthur J. May) 


cru. Reumanza.—It is not as hard for a 
Westerner to get into Communist Rumania 
as for a camel to go through the eye of a 
needle though there are similarities. 

First of all special permission must be 

from the State Department, and 
once that hurdle is surmounted, the tough 
work really begins. 

Travel in a private car lis virtually ruled 
out because of the stickiness of the Ruma- 
nion authorities in issuing a visa, the im- 
possibility of getting advance Information on 
road conditions or of arranging hotel reserva- 
tions. The alternative is to apply for admis- 
sion with a party and if you are lucky, in 


W preliminaries include presentation of a 
sheaf of photographs and documents setting 
out no little personal information on your- 
self and your parents. Then you walt 4 
weeks for a visa to be granted, and it arrives 
just before the scheduled time for the de- 
parture of your party. 

That's not quite all. Customs inspection 
at the Rumanian frontier station con- 
sumes 4 dreary hours. Not much time ts 
wasted on the luggage of Americans, but the 
belongings of German-speaking travelers who 
were born in Rumania and who are on the 
way to visit relatives are given the most 
meticulous examination I haye ever wit- 
nessed anywhere. The point is that many of 
these Germans are bringing along dutiable 
goods for friends in need and high charges 
are exacted on new articles. 

When the inspection of the bags of cer- 
tain travelers la finished you are reminded 
of the spectacle at the counter of a shop 
where lingerie is being sold at bargain prices. 
With patience and not a little good humor, 

are stowed- away again. An official 
guide from the Carpathian Travel Bureau 
joins your party and serves as escort, general 
manager, and fountain of information until 
you return to the frontier, Rigorous rules 
require that you eat meals with the party 
and sleep in prescribed hotels. Other than 
that, you are allowed considerable latitude 
of movement in a city. Upon leaving Ruma- 
nia inspection once more is searching, yet 
less thorough than upon entry. 

Ordinary Rumanians are as friendly as 
they are inquisitive. They go out of their 
way to help you in getting about and nor- 
mally glum faces licht up when they learn 
that you are from America. It’s a bit dis- 
concerting to have a man kiss your hand as 
a mark of affcction and good will. 

Across the centuries fear and suspicion 
have printed an indelible mark upon the 
mentality of this folk—fear of the longtime 
Turkish conquerors and rulers, fear of the 
unenlightened aristocratic and wealthy mas- 
ter class, and, today, widespread distrust of 
and resentment against the governing Com- 
munist oligarchy. 

Herds of cattle, goats, squadrons of geese 
and ducks wandering along the principal 
Rumanian highways offer a vastly greater 
challenge to a chauffeur than competing 
motor trame. Scarcity of private cars may 
be set down as an earmark of a Communist- 
Operated country. 

Main roadways themselves are gener 
good, suitable for a 30- to Red Bereta 
pace. Many a passing pensant cart has a 
rounded cover of patched-up canvas or of 
crudely made wickerwork, porous when rain 
falls. Instead of conventional billboards 
proclaiming the virtues of this commercial 
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product or that, signs along the Rumanian 
highways summon workers to step up pro- 
duction on farm or in factory or preach in 
crisp phrases a tenet of the Communist 
creed, 

Occasionally one sees a Red Cross poster, 
inviting help in first aid or nursing care. 
In varied languages, too, there are pleas for 
International peace and friendship, or for 
investment in state savings banks, vivified by 
pictures, easy to comprehend. 

On Sunday, peasant women and men ap- 
pear in their picturesque folk costumes, 


which vary in color and design from one’ 


district to another in Rumanla and even in 
keeping with the preferred language of the 
wearer. Folk dancing festivals are a rich 
national tradition, which the present regime 
encourages, and they are done very well in- 
deed. Music may be furnished by a small 
orchestra or by violins and rectangular or 
round wooden flutes, sometimes two-piped. 

The performance may include a sort of 
musical play with choral speaking, extolling 
the virtues of the collective farm. Several 
folk-dance ensembles haye won warm ap- 
plause in foreign countries. Beyond any 
doubt they would attract appreciative audi- 
ences in America. 

An outstanding showpiece of this city Is 
the botanical garden under direction of Prof. 
George Soffa, a scientist of front rank, and 
enthusiastic about the treasures in his 
charge. Some 10,000 specimens brought from 
all over the globe, but especially from the 
Balkan peninsula, are laid out with care and 
intelligence in a 75-acre tract. Particularly 
prized are the Japanese garden containing an 
oriental residence and bridge and a Roman 
area with stone objects from antiquity. 
Pointing to trees and plants originating in 
North America—pines, white birch, and pol- 
son ivy, Soffa expressed a wish that he could 
obtain more specimens from the new world. 

As in other Communist countries, the tour- 
ist business in Rumania is handled by a State 
agency—Carpathian Tourist. It arranges for 
accommodation in hotels which are com- 
fortable and clean, for meals, and trips to 
spots of interest. It is something of a sur- 
prise to find goat cheese and ham on your 
breakfast plate, with tea, cocoa, or coffee 
covered by a thick layer of whipped cream, 
as the beverage, Natives favor a small dosage 
of ardent spirits a half hour before breakfast, 
to set muscles and brain In active operation 
early in the day. 

For varicty and beauty of scenery Ru- 
mania has much to commend it. Fat agri- 
cultural lands and lush grazing districts are 
more than matched by lofty ranges of the 
Carpathian Mountains. Not much has been 
done to acquaint western nimrods with the 
big-game possibilities—deer, bear, and wild 
hogs—which abound in the mountain regions 
and fill out many 4 native larder. 

In tourism, as in so many other ways, the 
Communist countries of Eastern Europe 
take in each other's washing. In other 
words, while East Germans, Russians, Bul- 
garians, and so forth, seek out Rumania for 
their vacations, Rumanians in turn go off to 
thelr countries on holiday. Travel is Inyari- 
ably In groups which descend upon hotels 
and restaurants in scores of even hundreds 
at a time, each party shepherded by official 
Carpathian Tourist guides. These personal 
associations knit tighter the bonds of the 
international Communist society. 


[Aug. 11, 1959] 
Lano or Macyars, GYPSIES, GERMANS— 


Sittrriug Rep Potter HURTS RUMANIAN 
Jews WHO WANT To LEAVE 
(By Dr. Arthur J. May) 

Seru, Rusan —" Mammy, mammy, mam- 
my,” shrieked a middle- aged woman as the 
tourist bus pulled away from a Rumanian 
city. It was the agonized lament of a daugh- 
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ter who had not secn her mother for nearly 
a full generation and might never see her 


As for the mother, her wrinkled weather- 
beaten face sweetness itself, she hastily 
wiped a tear away, gazed at the departing 
bus impasively. Doubtless her stolcal calm 
is rooted in à deep religious falth. 

The mother in question, while German in 
speech, is Rumanian in citizenship. Before 
the Second World War well in excess of a 
million Germans dwelt in this land of diyer- 
sified peoples and religious creeds. Their 
ancestors, handicraftsmen and farmers, mi- 
grated into the region as much as 700 years 
ago and their descendants preserved their 
German speech, habits, folkways and modes 
of living. 

Responding to the siren call of Hitler, 
nearly all the German-speaking young men, 
some 160,000 of them—fought In the Nazi 
armies or served in other capacities. Those 
who survived the war haye not been per- 
mitted to return to thelr Rumanian home- 
land and have taken up residence in Ger- 
many. Their wives and children remain 
here and only recently has the Rumanian 
Government permitted visits. - 

Ravages of war, deportations to the Soviet 
Union, and emigration have cut down the 
German element to approximately one-third 
of its prewar size. 

“Rumania is just like America,” a charm- 
ing lady, who knows her own country infi- 
nitely better than she knows ours, said to me. 
We have many national and cultural group- 
ings and so have you.“ What she was un- 
aware of wns that nothing comparable to the 
process of Amcricanization has taken place in 
Rumania, Whether the international article 
in the Communist platform will resolve old- 
age national antagonisms and fueds here, 
only the future can tell. 

In dealing with the question of Jewish 
emigration to Israel, the Government of Ru- 
manta has oscillated uncertainly between 
freedom to depart and ironclad prohibition- 
In the early postwar period a considerable 
movement to Israel took place, but from 1951 
to mid-1958 no lawful emigration was au- 
thorized. In June of 1953, 100 were allowed 
to move away and then in July the barrier 
was raised anew, 

Reversing its policy once more, between 
September 1953 and March of 1959 about 
29,000 passports permitting men and women 
of the Jewish tradition to leave Rumania 
were granted, though not all have in fact 
been used. It appears that not more than 
14,000 started westward, proceeding by way 
of Hungary, Vienna, and Naples, thence bY 
ship to Isrnel. 

Emigrants have been severely restricted on 
what and how much they may take with 
them. Once the Iron Curtain is left behind 
the wanderers are taken care of and trans- 
ported to Larnel by representatives of the 
American United Jewish Appeal, 

Possibly 200,000 Rumanian Jews desire to 
fo to Isrnel where many already have rela- 
tives. Many of them are physicians, engi- 
neers and teachers—professions Into which 
local Jews have traditionally entered. 

When the door of emigration slammed shut 
in March of this year, thousands of holders 
of pnssports were loft in dire straits. In 
preparation for departure they had plunked 
down the substantial sums necessary to re- 
nounce Rumanian citizenship and to meet 
other state requirements, Having sold thelr 
houschold possessions for these purposes na 
to cover the cont of transportation to the 
West, many Jews have been and yet are de- 
pendent on charity for thelr dally bread. 

Outside of top government circles next to 
nothing Is known about the reasoning be- 
hind shifting policies. 

Prior to the First World War, large 84 
tions of Rumania belonged to Hungary ang 
in them lived belts of Hungarian or Magy 
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speaking people, An interesting adventure 
in handling the ever-delleate problem of 
nationality rights and interests has been 
the creation of a Magyar Autonomous. Re- 
gion in the central part of the country, 
most of whose inhabitants speak a Magyar 
dialect. 

Public leadership in the region is wholly 
Communist and the degree of home rule 
permitted is by no means. broad. Official 
transactions are carried on in both the 
Magyar and Rumanian languages, and Mag- 
yar is used in press, theater, and schools, 
though sharp bickering on this last point 
has occurred. 

Now and then along Rumanian highways 
the traveler notices small encampments of 
gypsies or sees them in cities. 

In all, as many as half a million gypsies 
may live in Rumania, and little or no inter- 
marriage takes place with other segments 
of the population. Marrisge arrangements 
in the gypsy communities are financial 
transactions, the price of a bride depending 
upon her beauty, A father with several 
handsome daughters does yery well for him- 
self. 


[August 13, 1959] 

A ROCHESTER Proressor Nines A ROCK-AND- 
Rorr BALKAN Train AND FINDS YUGO- 
SLAVS Love Never-Never Lann or US. A. 

(By Dr. Arthur J. May) 

Nisx, Yucosiavia.—If you want to get ac- 
Quainted with ordinary citizens in a Com- 
munist country, travel second class by rail. 

The third-ciass category, incidentally, that 
existed before the Second World War, has 
been abandoned, many of the cars with 
hard wooden seats having been upgraded to 
Second class. If you have a phrase-book of 
the Yugoslav language or a brightly colored 
Map of the country, same American pic- 
tures or trinkets, you can attract a curious 
Audience of passengers any hour of the day 
or night. i 

Yugosiav trains are always crowded, not 
Only the compartments into which cars are 
divided, but also the corridors, and it is a 
Tearsome battle to get through to a dining 
Car if one happens to be attached. Strings 
of 20 cars to a train are not uncommon, 
When a stop is made, one mob tumbles out 
and another swarms in pelimell with utter 

ard of other travelers. 

Under social security regulations, every in- 
sured Yugosliy citizen is entitled to one long 
rail trip a year. That's one reason why so 
many nre on the move. Or maybe they are 
Seldicrs on furlough or gangs of 50 to 100 

going off to a roadbuilding or a 
farmwork project. 

Lustily these young people sing doleful 

folk music or more spirited patriotic and 

unist anthems on railroad platforms 

Or from the conch or freight cars in which 

they travgl, ench group with a huge fing. 

"ya and girls, men and women on the 
ns, oll alike selve the opportunity to pa- 

Tade their knowledge of English, German, or 

ch before you. Although Russian is 
© second language taught in Yugoslav 

*chools, a west Europeun language is re- 

Julred, too. Speaking knowledge runs the 

Kamut from a few painfully mumbled phrases 

to tolerable familiarity. 

Eyes pop with wonderment and pleasure, 
even affection, when the Yugoslavs learn 
3 ate an American, For many, America is 
d Never-never land of their most fantastic 
ti Some tell you that they have rela- 
5 — or acquaintances over pcross, Gally- 

ed shirts worn by many boys are 

2 Ped with replicas of the State of Texas 

Teven of the Statue of Liberty. 

Give them a cancelled postage stamp bear- 

the likeness of Washineton or Lincoln 
tats a souvenir and the Yugoslav fellow 

2 Velers tuck them away in their purses 

Ong with other prized possessions, Quite 
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likely they will Insist on handing you a 
gift—a pencil, a cigarette, a thimbleful of 
slivovitz, which tastes like liquid fire, or 
maybe a bunch of flowers or a treasured 
trinket. 

Teenagers can reel off a longish number 
of Hollywood stars and rock-and-roll celeb- 
rities without batting an eye, and even sing 
snatches of American song hits although 
unable to speak English at all. Frequently 
you are considerably puzzled by thelr pro- 
nunciation of Marilyn Monroe, Elvis Pres- 
ley, Marlon Brando, or Doris Day, the top 
favorites, it appears. Cowboy“ sounds the 
same from Yugoslav lips as from any other. 
A Texas-broncobuster decorated the cover of 
a book of songs we were shown, some of 
them in phonetic English. 

A young soldier struggled to pronounce 
the names of Roosevelt, Truman, and Eisen- 
hower, Smarter youngsters recalled a pleas- 
ing list of famous personalities in American 
history, but most of those with whom I 
talked professed complete ignorance of the 
subject. From his pocket the soldier pulled 
out a notebook with a calendar in it. He 
had crossed out with a pencil each day of 
service and rejoiced over the prospect of 
being in civilian clothes in another 2 months. 
Dislike of the routines of conscription is not 
peculiar to any country. 

“I muss learn English better,” a tall hand- 
some student of 21 commented. “I studee 
heem in school and now by myself.” Elvis 
“Praisice’ he referred to laughingly as the 
king of rock-and-roll, “I like that and shazz 
best. I want to go to America. I have a 
friend in Chukawgo, beeg—" and his gesture 
indicated broad-shouldered, 

At one point, when our compartment 
mates left the train, we snapped a photo- 
graph of them waving back at us. Quicker 
than you could say Jackie Robinson, a gaunt, 
tough-looking militia man, revolver in his 
holster, and a long, ugly night-club at his 
elde, stormed up, sputtering a torrent of 
Yugoslav words. Other passengers attempted 
to give him a bill of clean health on us, but 
he kept jabbering on, pointing at our 
cameras. The American passport however, 
which he examined carefully, quieted him 
down and he soon slumped away. 


~ [August 15, 1959] 

Once “Parts or East,” Bucrarest TODAY Is 
“Moscow or SOUTH” 
(By Dr. Arthur J. May) 

BucHarest, Ruatanta.—Boasting a popula- 
tion of a million and a quarter, this capital 
city of the Rumanian republic celebrates this 
year the 500th anniversary of its foundation. 

Construction on the grand scale is planned 
to commemorate this historic event—hos- 
pitals and schools, theaters and a circus, and 
thousands of dwellings to reduce the fright- 
ful housing congestion. 

Side streets, frequently only winding nar- 
row lanes, are to be broadened to take care 
of an anticipated increase in motor traffic, 
Work on these projects requiring no particu- 
lar skill is being done by volunteers and 
groups of youngsters. If targets are reached, 
the plans will be translated Into realities by 
1965. 

Bucharest prides Itself on being the Paris 
of the East, or used to. Nowadays the Mos- 
cow of the south might be more appropri- 
ate. Broad, straight boulevards, usually 
flanked by horsechestnut and ume trees are 
distinctive features. Along them run street- 


cars which deserve a blue ribbon as the 


noisicst in the world. Coupled with blazing 
summer heat, the racket makes Bucharest 
uncomfortable for the foreigner, at least, 
A wide variety of architectural styles dis- 
tinguish public bulldings, all the way from 
fairly simple Renaissance structures to the 
monumental massiyeness once popular in the 
Soviet Union. The State Printing Works is 
housed in a smaller edition of the new Mos- 
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cow University and the Dynamo Stadium for 
sports events is almost an exact replica of 
one in the Russian capital. 

Parks with gay flowerbeds or pleasant 
lakes are numerous. Close by an immense 
statue of Stalin is the Stalin Park of Rest 
and Culture, patterned on Russian models, 
and lying on both sides of a picturesque 
lake. Busts of Rumanian authors, musicians, 
and other artists suggest a gallery in the 
open air. And in an outdoor theater, exhi- 
bitions of folk dancing and concerts are 
staged. 

What used to be the royal palace has been 
transformed into an art gallery with paint- 
ings and sculpture by Rumanian and west- 
ern masters and a sizable oriental collection. 
Villas of the dispossessed aristocratic and 
wealthy classes in unique Rumanian archi- 
tectural style have been made over into 
apartments or are used by fragments of the 
huge state bureaucracy. It is probably no 
accident that the Soviet Ambassador occu- 
ples one of the very largest mansions, 

Outside of the sophisticated central area 
and the old residential districts, extensive 
areas swarm with humble cottages of the 
peasant type. Communist orators and press 
keep saying that these sections, in which 
most Bucharesters live, will be replaced be- 
fore long by up-to-date apartment blocks. 

Bucharest is a city of churches, mostly 
small, and sometimes obscured by apartments 
and other tall bulldings. It would be possi- 
ble, you are told, to visit a different church 
every day of the year, and Communists tell 
you that the churches illustrate the philo- 
sophical outlook of the outmoded and dis- 
carded capitalistic scheme of things. 

Suggestive of the traditional linkage be- 
tween state and church in Rumania, the for- 
mer Parliament House stands alongside of 
the Orthodox Cathedral, with a longish plaza 
-of flowerbeds leading to it. 

The interior of the cathedral 1s surpris- 
ingly cramped and across the front runs a 
beautifully decorated ikonostasis or picture 
stand. 

A heavily bearded clergyman reads from a 
loctern, a 13-year-old girl kneels before an 
altar, bending her head nearly to the floor, 
and then kisses several objects on the ikono- 
stasis, Her elderly grandmother follows 
along afterward, 

A short set of stairs leads to a casket hold- 
ing the embalmed body of a saint, though 
only the withered hands are exposed. Reli- 
gious emblems lie upon the coffin, Closely 
another clergyman watched, with seeming in- 
difference, the movements of tourist parties, 


[August 19, 1959] 

Tuer THINR We WESTERNERS ARE DYING OF 
UNDERNOURISHMENT—RED Press Gives RU- 
MANIANS FALSE PICTURE OF WORLD 

(By Dr. Arthur J. May) 

Bucwrarest, RuMANIA—At a street corner, 
a Rumanian fired questions at me in rapid 
order: “You are an American? How much 
did your trip cost? How big is New York? Is 
London larger? Is Shanghai the biggest city 
in the world? How tall is the highest build- 
ing in New York?" 

When I proposed that the Empire State 
Bulldiug was ten times higher than the 
stately Hotel Ambassador across from where 
we were standing, an expression of total in- 
credulity came over his face. 

“Ten times bigger than that one? How 
much did it cost? Are you of German 
descent? Are you a Jew? How many pas- 
sengers can your bus carry? How much 
did you say your trip cost?” (Worked out 
in relation to the purchasing power of Ru- 
manian money, the cost must have appeared 
scarcely less fantastic than the Empire 
State Bullding.) 

It seemed proper for me to put n few 
questions. “Is living getting better in Ru- 
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mania?” “For some, yes; for most, no; not 
enough money,” sald he. 

*Do many have cars like that one?“ and 
I pointed to a small blue job at the curb. 
“Very, very few,” he replied, and then 
glancing furtively about, he ambled down 
the street. Exchanges of essentially the 
same sort were repeated many times over 
in the course of the Rumanian journey, 

to informed sources, widespread 
discontent prevails because of police sur- 
veillance, pressure upon workers to raise 
productivity, the housing nightmare, and 
costs of living. 

When a pair of good shoes devours a 
month's wages, the popular mood can readily 
be understood. For half-hours on end, I 
observed pedestrians on main boulevards. 
Shoes worn by men were generally of stout 
quality, women's much more Mimsy, as 
would normally be true elsewhere in sum- 
mer, Necklaces were rarities, earrings com- 
moner, and lipstick still more so. 

Clothing is better than I saw in Moscow 
in 1955. When I made this point to a resi- 
dent foreigner, he countered, “Come back 
in January and you'll see them In patched 
and ragged clothes. 
Communist Party and the bureaucracy have 
‘anything like a decent wardrobe.” 

The Communist authorities have genu- 
inely tried to grapple with the wretched 
congestion in housing, but diversion of 
funds and labor to industrial purposes has 
frustrated many a fine program. Of late, 
the making of consumer goods and of hous- 
ing materials has been stepped up substan- 
tially. 

Popular aversion to things as they are, 
sullen defiance, expresses itself in several 
ways such as the slowness-with which pedes- 
trians get out of the way of an oncoming 
car at crossings. It is assumed that every 
car must be carrying someone in authority, 

unists will tell you that Rumania 
nas a free press, but in renlity they have only 
the foggicet notion as to what the term 
means. Almost all the legally printed mat- 
ter of the country pours out from Scinteia 
House, a palatial structure closely resembling 
the central unit of the new University of 
Moscow and designed by the same architect. 

It Is claimed that this printing worka js 
the largest In Europe and can run off 720,000 
newspapers In an hour. Eighty percent of 
the machinery, not all of it up-to-date, has 
come over from Russia and the rest from 
Germany. In addition to papers, books, of 
all kinds, among them those studied in 
schools, magazines, and picture postcards are 
printed under this roof, About a third of 
the output is shipped abroad, chiefly to the 
Soviet Union, 

Newspapers are published in the various 
languages spoken in Rumania, but contents 
and format nre virtually the same for all, 
For German readers there la Neuer Weg (the 
New Way; that ts, the Communist way). It 
has 4 pages several inches larger than an 
American paper with seven columns to the 
pages ond it not too badiy printed. 

On the masthoad un etandasd Communtst 
emblem and the bittlecry of Karl Marx, 

Prolotariana of the World, Unite’ A 
lengthy editorial nnd the leading nows article 
on page one present n thoroughly Commu- 
nist-slanted treatment of the diplomatic de- 
Uberations going on at Gonoya, 

“The Soviet Proposals offer s genulne 
foundation for (international) understand. 
ing,” proclaims the banner headline. For 
the rest, tho front page fs given over to re- 
Ports on Visita of Uelerations from Koren, 

„ and India, stories of two factories 
Which are turning out more goods and at 
the DEIA — cutting down on cont con- 
sum and on the percen 
already are 5 p tages of crops 

e inside, reporta relate how one 
8 Ens improved farm productivity 
in another trasportation is costing 
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too much, and in a third housing projects 
are being badly done, but a fourth has sur- 
passed the goal for producing building ma- 
terials. 

Elsewhere are an Interview with the For- 
eign Minister, Avram Banaclu, on proposals 
for a zone in Southeastern Europe from 
which atomic weapons would be excluded, 
and what looks like a lopsided summary of 
a debate in a Canadian Parliament in world 
affairs. The last page carries a letters-to- 
the-editor section, instructions on how to 
use a camera, a discussion on the age of the 
earth, and little essays on practical subjects. 

No stories on crime appear, sports are dis- 
missed in less than a column, radio programs 
are tucked away in one corner, and there ts 
no advertising whatsoever. Eight rather 
muddy pictures, varying as to size, illustrate 
such things as the progress in construction 
of the gigantic Lenin hydroclectric project, a 
Greok national hero undergoing punishment 
for pacifism, and striking workers in Britain 
who have clashed with police, 

Except for Communist sheets, no foreign 
newspapers are admitted to the country. 
Inescapably Rumanians have wholiy false 


Only big shots in the, notions of what Is happening in the rest of 


the world. 

They suppose, for example, that droves of 
people in the Western World drop dead every 
day becwuse of undernourishment, My re- 
quest for a chat with Rumanian newspaper- 
men promised for a time to be successful, 
but in the end I was informed that it could 
not be arranged because too many writers 
were away on vacation. The explanation 
was unconvincing. 

Along with press and radio, schools consti- 
tute a powerful instrument of Communist 
indoctrination. In Rumania, as in other 
Iron Curtain lands, mass education stands 
hizh on the lost of national objectives. It ts 
said that more than a fifth of the population, 
ehicfly in the countryside, could neither rend 
nor write when the Communists selzed 

cr. 

Today, it is asserted that litcracy is uni- 
versal, that all the 16,000 Rumanian villages 
have schools, and that the period of compul- 
sory attendance hes been greatly extended. 
Foreign obzorvers think these claims are jus- 
tined, on the whole, As byproducts of more 
schooling, standards of personal hygiene and 
community sanitation have been raised 
among the peasant millions. 

On the higher educational plane, attend- 
ance has yirtually doubled at the four uni- 
versities of Rumania in the Communist ern. 
not counting students enrolled in evening 
classes or correspondence courses. Three out 
of four university learners recetve govern- 
ment grants to cover expenses. Advanced, 
specialized schools in engineering and 
science, in music and in painting have niso 
been established. 


[September 1, 1959] 

A Tovro Untveastrry or ROCHESTER Pro- 
ressorn Vistrs 4 POLICE STATE AND Finns 
“Passive RESIGNATION" DESC ATTITUDE 
OF HUNGARIANS 


(By Arthur J. May) 


Vienna, Avustnta.—The ways of the Hun- 
garlan police state are too mysterious for 
the normal mind to tathom. > 

The authorities allowed mie to travel from 
one end of the republic to the other, They 
allowed me to stay In Budapest long chough 
to eat two meals, to have a look around, and 
to take pictures, and they allowed me to 
are snacks in two other widely sopirated 
cities, but they would not permit me to stay 
in the country overnight. 

No reasons for this trrstional behavior 
were forthcoming. 

Or again, at the frontier, a regulation just 
Ordained requires an exit document at the 
price of 45 Hungarian forints, u trifle more 

$2. Austrian schillings, German 
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marks, French francs, American dollars, all 
were proffered to satisfy the charge, but the 
border officials would not so much as touch 
any of this filthy, capitalist money. 

Forints they must have and nothing but 
forints, Since it was Saturday, the bank 
where foreign currency may lawfully be ex- 
changed was closed and would not reopen 
until Monday, 

To straighten out matters, better than an 
hour was consumed in making 8 or 10 tele- 
phone calls to functionaries higher on the 
bureaucratic ladder with the net result that 
payment of the 45 forints could be post- 
poned until the return to the same frontier 
station, 

Much knowledge about Hungary is arall- 
able in Vienna, best of all watchtowers for 
the Soviet satellites in southeastern Europe. 

Factual information comes from such 
sources os business and professional men 
who go into the country and from the steady 
trickle of refugees who contrive to get out 
in spite of high, barbed-wire fences and 
plowed fields stretching all along the Aus- 
trian frontier, masses of guards, carrying 
tommy-guns and binoculars, obseryation 
towers with powerful lights, and savage po- 
lice dogs. 

After the revolution of 1956 at least 180.- 
000 people fied from Hungary. A lovely 
Budapest oMcial escort (“cnll me Isabella”) 
hastencd to tell me that what happened 3 
years ago was not a rebellion at all. It was 
in fact a counter revolution against the 
People’s Republic, organized by a handful of 
conspirators, egged on by agents of the West- 

That theory stands as the official inter- 
pretation of 1056, and it was useless to try 
to convince the dear Indy that in reality 
the uprising had a spontancous character 
rising out of active discontent among 
writers, students, and industrial wage- 
workers, On the strects of Hungary's cities, 
the ugment of a worker’s paradise exploded. 
Roverberations will echo for generations to 
come, 

Most of the revolutionary refurees found 
temporary asylum in Austria. From here 
the great majority has been dispersed all 
over the globe. 

United Nutions help and nsolstance from 
the Rockefeller Foundation and other 
American charities have enabled the refugees 
lingering in Austria to get back on thei 
feet. 

I talked with members of the Philhar- 
monica Hungirica, among others. About 50 
of them escaped with thelr families, more 
or lees intact, and nre living comfortably in 
n colony on the edge of Vienna, Almost al 
of the musicians are young men, the con“ 
ductor, Zoltan Rosenyal, being only 33, 

In the autumn this distinguished com- 
pany of artists will tour the Untted States 
and present concerts in 45 cities, 

Surprisingly enough, families in thit 
colony may communiente by telephone wit? 
relativos in Hungary. Moreover, censors ap- 
pear to have stopped opening and reading 
letters ana they permit foretym books, thou™ 
not newspapers and magazines, to pass 
through the milis. 

Buildings in Budapest and in other cities 
which I observed, pockmarked with the fire 
of muchinegun and cannon, bear prent wit- 
ness to the hearic revolution of 1956 reals 
tho monstrous rule by the Commune 
lnckeys of Moscow, At present the Russian 
garrison fa around 70,000, n quarter of them 
in nnd around Budapest. In several Hun“ 
garinn yitlages T spotted Soviet mititary — 
cera and men, and T saw a truckload © 
young Russian soldiers being hauled to theif 
posts, 

Faces on tho streets of Hungary np = 
reflect the presence of the Sovict forces 55 
memories ot the sivago ferocity with whic 
murderous Russian tanks and pins éru” — 
tho 1956 Insurrection, Gum und dispirl 
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fre the words that most accurately describe 
the Hungarians that I saw—passive resigna- 
tion to a fate that somehow must be en- 
dured. 

So long as the Communist regime of Hun- 
gary is upheld by tens of thousands of Soviet 
bayonets no new outbreaks of serious dimen- 
sions may be expected. Besides, a fresh set 
of anti-Russian leaders will need to mature. 
For, in addition to the men and women who 
fled abroad, about 75,000 insurgents were de- 
ported to the Soviet Union and only 1 in 
6 of them is known to have been released 
from vile concentration camps. Conserva- 
tive estimates place political prisoners in the 
jails of Hungary at 100,000, 

For some free spirits, the Soviet. Union 

offers one consolation. A current Hungarian 

Witticism asks “Why do we love Russia?” 
And the answer: “Because Russia serves as a 
buffer state between Hungary and China.” 
Half a century or so hence this bit of humor 
May be converted into sober reality. 

In the last half year, some of the post- 
revolutionary rigors have been notably re- 
laxed. Scientific and artistic workers are 
given no little latitude in the exercise of 
their talents. And the Communist cam- 
Paign against religion has softened suf- 
ficiently to enable the faithful to worship 
Without molestation and for instruction to 
be given to children. 

Josef Cardinal Mindszenty, on the other 
hand, 70-year-old prelate of Hungary, still 
thinks it wise never to leave the safety af- 
forded him by residence in the American 
Legation in Budapest. 

It is permissible for privately operated 
Bhopa to carry on business, provided em- 
Ployees do not exceed 10, The drive to force 
the peasantry to pool their land and live- 
Stock in collective farms has temporarily 
Sbated, so that at the moment around half 
Of the cultivable soil is worked by individual 

useholds, 

But only collectives get any new agri- 
cultural implements and only their members 
receive social security benefits, free medical 
Care, ald age pensions and so forth. 

Water is drawn from community pumps 
pee Out of the earth by means of long 
t 3 Where brooks exist, maidens indus- 
Motte’, Scrub away on the family washing. 

dering, unkempt graveyards are full of 
ths Jong since faded and dried to a 
oraa. Single horse wagons, slow-footed 
Alon or duble-duty cows draw their loads 
ye the steaming harvest sun. Wom- 
Wheating in heavy clothing, toll on the 
Would ds alongside their menfolk. Bikinis 
scem to be more seasonable, 
east © broad, almost trecless plains running 
Puaka. n. from Budapest, and known as the 
ot Euro long among the richest granaries 
bene Pancuke flat, they remind the 
n of sections of our Middle West. 
sun goes, wheat, onions, sugnr beets, and 
this ‘eae for oll promise bumper crops 
Curious! 
friend, an.) Potatoes the poor man's best 
are not extensively raised. 


A Special Report on the Ist Session of 
the 86th Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON, JOHN BRADEMAS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE Or REPRESENTATIVES 
Q Monday, September 14, 1959 
. lowing BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, fol- 
sion of © adjournment of the Ist ses- 
the 86th Congress I prepared a 
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special report on this productive session 
for distribution to the residents of Indi- 
ana’s Third District which I have the 
honor to represent, 
My special report follows: 
A SPECIAL. Report ON THE 15T SESSION OF THE 
86TH CONGRESS 


The Ist session of the 86th Congress was 
the longest since 1951 and one of the most 
controversial. Congress produced a great 
deal of constructive legislation and com- 
pleted hearings on other important bills with 
final action awaiting the second session next 
year. At a time when our country is con- 
fronted. with a host of problems at 
home and the challenge of Soviet commu- 
nism abroad, there is plenty of work left to 
do. 

Here is a report from your Representative 
in Congress on the first session: 

LABOR REFORM BILL PASSED 


Hottest legislative battle of the year came 
on proposals to curb racketeering and insure 
democracy in certain labor unions. 

On September 4 I was among those Mem- 
bers of Congress who voted for the Labor- 
Management Reform Act of 1959, which is 
now law. 

As a member of the House Education and 
Labor Committee, I took part In the work of 
many weeks to produce a fair and effective 
bill to rid the American labor movement of 
crooks and racketeers, Because of my stand, 
I was publicly attacked by Jimmy Hoffa's top 
labor lawyer. 

In the 1958 campaign I promised that I 
would support reform legislation. I called 
attention to the fact that my Republican 
opponent, at that time the Congressman, 
had in 1958 voted against the Kennedy-Ives 
labor reform bill, He voted against this 
bill in spite of the fact that the US, Senate 
had already passed it by an overwhelming 
vote of 88 tol. 

When I said in the campaign I believed 
a labor reform law was necessary, I meant 
exactly what I said. 

The final bill passed by Congress was the 
product of a House-Senate conference com- 
mittee and represents a vast improvement 
over the Landrum-Griffin bill originally ap- 
proved by the House. The Landrum bill 
imposed such harsh restrictions on decent 
labor unions that, as Senator JOHN KEN- 
NEDY said, it would have brought “the union 
movement in the South to a dead, screeching 
halt.” 

The Landrum bill was opposed by 97 per- 
cent of the Democrats in the North (includ- 
ing every Democratic and one Republican 
Congressman from Indiana) because it so 
obviously was an attempt to give the rela- 
tively nonunionized South a legislative li- 
cense to steal industry from Indiana and 
other Northern States which pay union 
wages. I want Industry to stay in Indiana, 

Overwhelming Republican support for the 
Landrum bill was the result of one of the 
famous deals“ between the GOP and the 
Dixiecrats in Congress. The Halleck leader- 
ship in effect promised to drag Republican 
feet on civil rights legislation if the South 
would “go along” on the labor bill. 

Major provisions of the new reform law 
include: A bill of rights for union mem- 
bers, financial and other reporting require- 
ments for both unions and employers, guar- 
antees of fair union elections and honest 
trusteeship procedures, safeguards of union 
funds, and prohibitions against convicted 
felons serving in union office, The bill also 
contains amendments to the Taft-Hartley 
Act which tighten up the ban on secondary 
boycotts, prohibit hot cargo agreements, re- 
strict organizational picketing, and close the 
“no man's land” gap in National Labor Re- 
lations Board cases. 

Much of the anticorruption language in 
the law originated In the bill which I sup- 
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ported in the Education and Labor Com- 
mittee. 

The new law Is not perfect and I am still 
concerned that certain of its provisions will 
handicap the legitimate activities of the 
American trade union movement. But ram 
also convinced that the act will go a lông 
way toward curbing the abuses uncovered 
by the Senate Rackets Committee which so 
shocked the American people. 

Although honest citizens may differ over 
the specific provisions of this and other re- 
form bills considered this session, I believe 
that the Labor-Management Reform Act 
will be one of the major accomplishments 
ol the 86th Congress, 

A SUMMARY OF OTHER MAJOR ACTIONS OF 

CONGRESS 

Congress this year took the historic step 
of approving statehood for Hawail. It pro- 
vided a 2-year, $63-million annual program 
of Federal aid for airport construction: con- 
tinued the draft for 4 more years; extended 
the life of the Civil Rights Commission for 
2 years; and established a health insurance 
program for Federal employees. 

The lion's share of the Federal budget 
in the cold war age goes to defense. Con- 
gress voted $39.2 billion for defense funds 
for fiscal 1960. 

The landing of a Soviet missile on the 
Moon In September gave added significance 
to the vote of $485 million to the National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration for 
work on space ; $229 million was 
appropriated for Atomic Energy Commission 
construction projects. 

increased benefits under the 
Rallroad Retirement Act, raised the inter- 
est rate on E and H savings bonds, and voted 
to add 8200 million a year to the tax bill 
of the life insurance industry. 

The public works bill Congress passed 
over President Eisenhower’s veto contained 
funds to save human lives and property in 
Indiana by providing for much-needed flood 
control projects in the Wabash Valley. 

Every Hoosier Representative, Democrat 
and Republican alike, except CHARLES HAL- 
Leck, voted against the 1l-cent increase in 
the Federal gas tax Congress reluctantly ac- 
cepted. I strongly favor building highways 
but I want to see more evidence than the 
Craig ‘and Handley administrations have 
given that Indiana taxpayers are getting 
some good highways for their gas tax money. 

The major veterans organizations sup- 
ported a revision of the veterans pension pro- 
gram. The present system of flat monthly 
payments to all eligible persons was replaced 
by a sliding-scale of benefits related to other 
income, with,the provision that no one now 
recelving benefits would be forced to take a 
cut. About 70 percent of the 1,250,000 vet- 
erans, widows and orphans eligible for pay- 
ments will begin to receive larger benefits 
next year. 

This Congress has been a budget-conscious 
Congress despite the Republican adminis- 
tration’s charge that Democrats are “wild 
spenders.” Congress cut over $1.8 billion 
from Eisenhower's budget requests for fiscal 
1960. y 

Of the 17 appropriations bills passed, Con- 
gress increased only one over the President's 
request. We voted more money than he 
wanted for health and medical research. I 
was proud to support more funds to fight” 
such killers and cripplers as heart disease 
and cancer. 

The President's partisan attacks on Demo- 
crats as “spenders” were as unwise in win- 
ning support for his foreign aid program in 
Congress as they were unfair to the Senators 
and Congressmen on whom he most had to 
rely for passing it, the Democrats. Although 
I supported the mutual security program be- 
cause I believe it essential in fighting com- 
munism and encouraging democracy abroad, 
many Democrats resented the President's 
curious logic that you were a “spender” if 
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you voted Federal funds for food control and 
housing in America but you were not if you 
voted for similar programs in other countries 
in a foreign aid bill. 

Congress voted $3.2 billion for the mutual 
security program, a slash of $1.2 billion un- 
der the President's final request. Democrat 
Ray MADDEN. of Gary, Republican Leader 
HALLECK, and I were the only Indiana Con- 
greesmen who voted for the bill. 


HOUSING BILL PASSES WITH BRADEMAS 
AMENDMENT 


Every American family eceking to buy a 
home und nearly every community in the 
Third District—South Bend, Mishawaka, 
Michigan City, La Porte, Kingsford Heights, 
Goshen, Piymouth, Nappanee, Lakeville, and 
North Liberty—has a stake in the housing 
bill by Congress. After vetoing two 
excellent bilis, President Eisenhower finally 
approved the third one. 

All three included my amendment to per- 
mit some 350 South Bend families to keep 
their homes. by authorizing the Federal 
Housing Administrator to modify the terms 
of a contract by the Southmore Mutual 
Housing Corp. to buy a Federal housing 
project. Homeowners bad been threatened 
with foreclosure for falling behind in mort- 
gage payments. 

My amendment will allow the Southmore 
residents both to keep their homes and to 
pay their debt on a realistic basis, thus sav- 
ing the taxpayers money by making cortiy 
foreclosure unnecessary, 

Major provisions of the Housing Act of 
1959 are os follows: 

1. Authorized urban renewal grants of $659 
million over a 2-year period. 

2. Increased by $3 billion the total amount 
of mortgages FHA can insure. 

3. Increased the maximum FHA mortgage 
from $20,000 to 822.8 and cut downpey- 
ment required on homes valued at $13,500 
to $18,000 to 10 percent. 

4. Authorized $50 million in direct loans 
for housing for the elderly. 

5. Authorized 37,000 units of low-rent 
pubiic housing, vital for taking care of slum 
dwellers displaced by urban renewal. 

6. Increased the college housing loan fund 
by e250 million. 

MICHIGAN CITY GETS $7,800 FOR HARDOR SURVEY 

Passage of the public works appropriations 
bill over the President's veto means that 
Michigan City will receive $7,800 in Federal 
funds for a study survey by the Army Corps 
of Engineers of the city’s proposed harbor 
improvement project. 

Iam delighted that this first big step has 
been taken to better the harbor facilities at 
Michigan City. The improvements can 
mean a significant increase in commerce to 
the benefit of the entire northern Indiana 

The money will be used to determine if 

is economic justification for deepening 
the harbor and for extending the head of 
navigation, 
HARTKE-BRADEMAS BILI ITELPS LA PORTE 
COUNTY SCHOOL 

In the fall of 1958 fre destroyed the grade 
school in Union Township, La Porte County, 
near the Kingsbury Ordnance Plant. Sena- 
tor Vance Hartke and I were able, in the 
closing hours of the last day of this session, 
to get both the Senate and House to pass a 
bill which In effect gives the township rent- 
oar 2 space at the vacunt Kingsbury 
The Army Depertment, now In charge of 
the empty plant, had at first billed Union 
Township 82.325 for temporary classroom 
space there but Inter demanded the town- 
ship pay an additional £2,500 for installi- 
tlon of a new boiler and heating system. 

Because the plant was idle and thé town- 
ship was already burdened with the construc- 
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tion of a new school, both Senator HARTKE 
and I felt the Army demands were excessive 
and unfair, 

By authorizing the Army to credit the coct 
of installing the boller and heating system 
against the rental, our bill in effect cancels 
the rental and saves the township 62.325 for 
Its new school, 

ERADEMAS URGES TAX CUT FOR MUSIC STUDENTS 


The study of music has today become a 
normal part of the school curriculum of 
American boys and giris. We should do all 
we can to encourage young people who have 
the talent to play musical instruments. 

In June I introduced a bill to remore the 
10 percent Federal excise tax on musical in- 
struments costing $150 or less, This bill, 
awaiting action next year, is almed at en- 
couraging the purchase of low-cost musical 
instruments by students for use in elemen- 
tury, high school and college music courses, 

At present instruments purchased by 
schools are exempt Irom this tax, Students 
who purchase their own instruments, how- 
ever, must pay the 10-percent tax, 

ERADEMAS PROPOSES “GREAT WHITE FLEET” 


Last July I Joined other Members of Con- 
grees in proposing the creation of a Great 
White Fleet to carry surplus foods and tech- 
nical and medical aid to disaster and distress 
arcas throughout the world. 

Navy hospital ships, transports, and an 
aircraft carrier would be removed from moth- 
bells and outfitted at relatively small ex- 
pense to carry help to the worid’s sick and 
hungry. 

Unarmed and painted white, this feet 
would present to the peoples of the world 
the true image of America as a Nation dedi- 
cated to peace, friendship, and the relief of 
human suffering. 

This bold and imaginative proposal makes 
a great denl more sense to me than many 
more expensive parts of our foreign ald pro- 
gram, 

UNEMPLOYMENT STILL STRIOUS PRODLEM IN 

UNTTED STATES 


At a time when Soviet Premier Ehru- 
shchev threatens to bury the capitalist sys- 
tem by outproducing us, we must take effec- 
tive action against chronic unemployment. 
The Nation cannot afford the lost production 
and loss of tax revenues caused when mil- 
lions of persons are without work for long 
months. 

The September statement of Secretary of 
Labor James P. Mitchell that unemployment 
continues to be a significant problem in some 
parts of the country dramatizes the Impor- 
tarce of area redevelopment legislation now 
pending In Congress, 

The Labor Department listed 70 major in- 
dustrial areas, 17 of them for the first time, 
as centers of chronic labor surplus be- 
cause of thelr heavy unemployment in good 
times as well as bad. 

The area redevelopment bill, the first bill T 
Introduced in Congress, is designed to bring 
in new Industry and create new job cppor- 
tunities in such chronically distressed com- 
munities. ‘The bill, already passed by the 
Senate, would enable private industry to 
work jointly with local and Federal govern- 
ments to encourage Industrial growth in dis- 
tressed areas, 

I hope the House wil] have an opportunity 
to vote on the area redevelopment bill next 
year. 

Two other proposals Congress will work on 
in 1969 are bills (1) to set better minimum 
standards for unemployment Insurance bone- 
fits, and (2) to improve the minimum wage 
law by raising the figure from the present $1 
an hour and extending coverage to more 
workers. 

DBRADEMAS OFFERS RIGIT-TO-VYOTE AMENDMENT 

In many States, cepeclally in the South, 
Negro citizens are denied the riyat to vote 
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through literacy tests, poll taxes, and other 
devices, 

Because I believe such practices are in di- 
rect, conflict with the American principies of 
democracy and freedom, in September I in- 
troduced a constitutional amendment to 
guarantee all Americans the right to vote in 
Federal elections, 

This universal suffrage amendment was 
urged by the Reverend Theodore M. Hes- 
burgh, CS. C., president of the University of 
Notre Dame, in the recently released report 
of the U.S. Commission on Civil Rights of 
which he is a member. 

My amendment, which might better be 
called the Hesburgh amendment, would in- 
sure the right to vote in Federal elections to 
every cltizen who meets his State's age and, 
residence requirements and who is not legally 
confined at the time of registration or cicc- 
tion. 

I will work hard for action on this pro- 
posal: next year. Only those who deny the 
Hebrew-Christian tradition of respect for the 
dignity of the individual human being as a 
chiad of God can deny to an American ‘citi- 
zen the right to vote. 


STOP MOVE TO HURT GREAT LAKES SHIPPING 


In Inte August the House voted to extend 
for 1 year the Public Law 490 program to 
aispese of Goyernment-owned surplus food 
Stocks to friendly forelgn nations. 

I voted ngainst an amendment to this bill 
which would in effect have prevented ship- 
ment of surpluses abrond from Great Lakes 
ports. A coalition of midwest Democrats 
and Republicans joined to defcat the amend- 
ment by a vote of 142 to 134. It was an 
“antt-St. Lawrence Ssaway” proposal that 
would have favored seaboard and Guif coast 
ports. 

The extended progrem authorizes the Gov- 
ernment to sell up to $1.5 billion worth of 
surpluses. from our bulging warehouses to 
foreign countries for foreign currencies and 
to donate an additional $300 million worth to 
nations suffering from famine or other 
disasters, 


INVESTMENT IN EDUCATION PAYS DIVIDENDS 


America’s schools opened this fall with 8 
shortage of 195,000 teachers and 130,000 
classrooms. 

Indiana, according to State School Super- 
intendent William E. Wilson, ts about 3,000 
classrooms short and faces "n critical short- 
age of teachers.” 

The facts are plain. Many of our Na- 
tion's schoolchildren, including many young 
Hoosiers, are being cheated of a good edu- 
cation because of overcrowded classrooms 
and a lack of trained teachers. 

Every year 2 million more children joln 
the national school population. It has be- 
come clear that local and State govern- 
ments cannot fiscally or physically meet the 
obvious requirement of more investment in 
classrooms and tenchers. We cannot 
much more blood out of the property tax 
turnip, 

These nre some of the reasons that, us 8 
momber of the General Education Subcom- 
mittee of the House Education and Labor 
Committee, I was pleased to help write a 
modified school-support bill under which 
Federal funds will bo provided—g1.1 billion 
a year for 4 yours—to the States to sup. 
them in building new schools and iinproving 


+ teacher’ salarics. 


As a former teacher, I am opposed strong- 
ly to Federal control and therefore giad 19 
say the bill contains a provision exp 
prohibiting Federal intervention, 

A full Education Committee favorably Te- 
ported the bill but a Republican-Tixicer® 
coalition on the Rules Committee has Pre- 
vented the House from having,a chance to 
vote on the measure. I shall continue 4 
work hard for passage of this bil. A ae 
tion that refuses to invest adequately 1 
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most important natural resource, educated 
Young men and women, will not be able to 
Meet the stern demands of the 20th century. 
And we are not now investing enough. 


BRIDGING THE “LANGUAGE GAP™ 


More than 3 million Americans are sta- 
tioned overseas today, yet comparatively few 
speak a foreign language fluently, and less 
than 15 percent of our public high school 
Students now study a modern foreign lan- 
Guage. The Soviet Union, by way of con- 
trast, has made intensive efforts to encour- 
age such proficiency. 

There la no question that the vital inter- 
ests of the United States abroad have suf- 
fered scriously because of our failures in the 
field of foreign-language training. Last 
April I analyzed this “language gap” in a 
speech at Valparaiso University before mem- 
bers of the Indiana Foreign Language 
Teachers Association. 

I proposed the creation of a national lan- 
unge foundation similar to the National 
Science Foundation to stimulate foreign 
language study and also, suggested granting 
income tax deductions to language. teachers 
Who travel abroad to improve their knowl- 
Edge of the languages they teach. 

BRADEMAS REPRESENTS U.S. CONGRESS IN PERU 


In May, legislators. from throughout the 
Western Hemisphere met in Lima, Peru, at 
the first Inter-American Parliamentary Con- 
ference. I was honored to be chosen as one 
ot three to represent the U.S. Congress. 

N Ongressmen Poace, of Texas, MONTOYA, of 
ew Mexico, and I flew to Lima for the week- 
Ing conference and joined in the unani- 
us adoption of n resolution to encourage 
economic integration of South and Cen- 
America, 
recent crises in Cuba, Venezuela, and 
Argentina are dramatiese symbols of why we 
wie Rive greater attention to our relations 
Latin American nations. As a delegate 
conference, my own conclusion is 


t our discussions were of real help in- 


improving these relations. 
ARL. SANDBURG, ROBERT FROST, DEBBIE QUINN, 
SAM RAYBURN 
ver eng the persona! highlights of my first 
$ in Congress were listening to the white- 
hola American historian, Carl Sandburg, 
eases Joint seasion of Congress hushed. and 
150th ed with his moving address on the 
nein Wersary of the birth of Abraham 
Frost re Spending an evening with Robert 
One ct ‘Our times a Pulitzer prize winner and 
the most distinguished poets America 
Plain poauced. A warm and kindly, but 
Robert king, man of granitelike features, 
mould Forst belleves deeply that we 
n't make life. too easy for people. “If 
“it en gift to give to man,” he told me, 
Debbie d be character.” Welcoming little 
the da Quinn to Washington. Debbie, 6. is 
of p.ehter of Mr. and Mrs. James Quinn, 
serja t Orta, Completely rocovered from a 
8 heart operation, she was formally 
by Mre an America's Valentine Girl of 1959 
Chattin, Eisenhower at the White House. 
Sant * for on hour in the office of Speaker 
F. Voo YBURN un he welcomed Mayor Edwurd 
did dende. Of South Bend, and his 18-year- 
ter, Frauces Mary, to Washington. 
? eta AVAILABLE ON FREE LOAN 

Butane ing me at my home oMce, Federal 
t P Soniy Bend 24, Ind, or phoning 
School ang nd, Central §-5616), church, 
See civil groups can obtain on free 
erent 2 Of several 16 mm. sound films of In- 

e District citizens. 
entiting e Jou can borrow a 10-minute 
ington ot “Mr. Brademaa Goes to Washi- 
lite of’, poring the first few weeks in the 
Shown 69 Cougressinan, The film, 
fon, depic wol children throughout the Na- 
scenes from our own district 
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as well as shots of President Elsenhower, 
House Speaker Sam Rayburn and former 
President Harry Truman. 

Other films, all 16 mm., available on free 
loan through my office, are listed: 

“The Challenge of Civil Rights," a 15-min- 
ute discussion of the U.S. Civil Rights Com- 
mission Report by the Reverend Theodore M. 
Hesburgh, C.S.C., president of the University 
of Notre Dame, Congressman Shester Bowles 
of Connecticut and Congressman Brademas. 

“The Ugly American and Our Foreign Aid 
Program,” a 15-minute discussion by Eugene 
Burdick, co-author of the best-selling novel, 
U.S. Senator Hubert Humphrey of Minnesota 
and Congressman Brademas. 

“Man on the Hill,” a 15-minute color film 
produced by the U.S. Government describing 
the job of a Congressman. 

“The Role of Religion in the Armed Serv- 
ices,” an 11-minute filmed interview in which 
three uniformed chaplains, Jewish, Protes- 


- tant, and Roman Catholic—Army, Air Force, 


and Navy—explain to Congressman Bravemas 
how the Armed Forces provide for the reli- 
gious needs of servicemen. 


HOME OFFICE OPEN: DURING ADJOURNMENT 


During October, November, and December 
I can be reached at my home office: Federal 
Bullding, South Bend 24, Ind. The tele- 
phone number is CEntral 4-5616. 

I also plan to tour the four counties of the 
district from time to time in order that any- 
one who wishes to take up a problem with me 
can do 60, y 

My first year of service as your Representa- 
tive in Congress has been an exciting and 
satisfying experience. I am honored by the 
trust you have placed in me, and I welcome 
your writing to me with your views on im- 
portant issues and your requests for assist- 
ance on matters where I can be helpful. I 
am here to serve you. Please don't hesitate 
to call on me. 

Your friend, 
JORN BRADEMAS, 
Member of Congress. 


The Fight in 1959 for Education 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEE METCALF 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr, METCALF. Mr. Speaker, early 
last month, school bells rang out across 

the Nation and, for the 15th consecutive 
year, a new record number of boys and 
girls answered. At least one out of every 
four of them is now being educational- 
ly short changed because of the con- 
tinuing shortage of classrooms and 
qualified teachers. 

Today there are some 43 million boys 
and girls attending elementary and 
secondary schools, an increase of 1,750,- 
000 over last year. By the most con- 
servative estimates, the education of 10 
million of them is being impaired by the 
classroom shortage. 

Recent reports on public school en- 
rollment show 1,843,000 pupils in ex- 
cess of normal school capacity. These 
excess students were added to an esti- 
mated 6 million in crowded urban ele- 
mentary schools and more than another 
2 million in obsolete or inadequate build- 
ings, The 10 million figure is extreme- 
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ly conservative—because it does not in- 
clude either urban high schools or rural 
schools. 

The desirable maximum class size is 
30 pupils. If a class has 40 or 50 pupils, 
the education of every child is being im- 
paired—not just that of the additional 
10 or 20 pupils. Even though the class 
size may be within the desirable limit, 
the youngsters are being short changed 
if their teacher is substandard. At the 
start of this year we were short 195,- 
000 RA teachers. 

Less an 2 months ago, Secre 
Flemming of the Department of 1750 
Education, and Welfare told a press con- 
ference this Nation is short 140,000 class- 
rooms, or 2,300 better off than we were 2 
years ago. If we close this classroom gap 
at the rate of 1.200 a year, it will be 117 
Zona SDA, zoe 2 before we have an 

ucatio: p adequate to ho 
schoolchildren. ` irm 

And the States and local districts— 
reaching the point of exhaustion, ex- 
haustion of debt capacity, exhaustion of 
ability of local taxpayers to bear the 
heavy tax burden on local property that. 
good schools and teachers now require— ~ 
cannot even maintain, much less increase 
as they must, their phenomenal efforts to 
catch up to the pupil increase. 

President Eisenhower has been all over 
the lot on the question of whether the 
Federal Government shall face up to its 
responsibility in this crisis in our class- “ 
rooms. I traced his wavering course, 
from study, through action to inaction 
and back to study, on page A1565 of the 
February 26 CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 
Since that time, the Administration has 
sent up its ineffectual answer to the 
classroom shortage. 

It would authorize $300 million a year 
for 5 years to underwrite school bonds in 
States guaranteeing a “reasonable tax 
effort’—undefined—and matching the 
Federal contribution dollar for dollar 
with State funds. 

This proposal would do nothing for 
districts which already have reached or 
neared statutory or constitutional debt 
ceilings. It would do nothing for States 
which meet their educational obligation 
other than by helping build schools. And 
even should the States be willing to com- 
ply with this maximum Federal con- 
trol—and be willing to rewrite their con- 
stitutions and laws—they would still be 
at the mercy of a band of bureaucrats 
who would determine what is a “reason- 
ble tax effort’’ for the citizens of a State 
to make. 

While pushing this program, the ad- 
ministration has served notice that the 
President would veto my H.R. 22, the 
School Support Act of 1959, principally 
sponsored in the other body by the senior 
Senator from Montana, Senator MURRAY, 

As reported by the Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor, H.R. 22 would author- 
ize allocation of $1.1 billion a year for 
each of 4 years among the States on a 
basis of $25 for each school age chiid. 
The allotment becomes State money and 
is to be expended for either construction 
or teachers’ salaries or both as each State 
wishes. 
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The Senate Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare has reported S. 8, a 2- 
year $1.1 billion program for classroom 
construction only. 

Both proposals are opposed by the ad- 
ministration, which is sọ serious about 
our schools, which President Eisenhower 
once called “strong points inour national 
defense,” that it even proposes to reduce 
existing Federal aid programs for con- 
struction, operation, and maintenance. 

This Federal aid, under Public Laws 615 
and 874, goes direct to the local districts 
for construction, operation, and mainte- 
nance—including textbooks and teach- 
ers’ salaries—in areas of Federal impact. 

In the 8 years that these laws have been 
on the books, the Federal Government 
has spent more than $901 million on 4.506 
projects to build classrooms to house 
more than 1.3 million children. More 
than 768 million Federal dollars have 
been appropriated for operation and 
maintenance of schools in 3,546 districts 
with a total enrollment of 8.6 million 


children. 

Schoolchildren, their parents, and fu- 
ture generations will thank this Congress 
for rejecting Eisenhower recommenda- 
tions that we cut back these Federal aid 
programs. A vast majority of the 
schoolchildren and their parents, from 
whom I have heard, hope that during the 
next Congress the Federal Government 
will shoulder its share of the heavy re- 


' sponsibility for the schooling of the 


* 


youth of our Nation. 


Exported Education Is an Explesive 


Force 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. PHILIP A. HART 


OF MICH’GAN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. HART. Mr. President, Dr. Ben- 
jamin Fine has written three outstand- 
ing articles for the North American 
Newspaper Alliance on one of the United 
States most significant and growing ex- 
ports, education. The total impact of 
this export of talent and skill is quite 
immeasurable, and I do not believe that 
Dr, Fine has overestimated the im- 
Portance of this combined public and 
private activity when he says thet this 
is America’s E-bomb and has a greater 
potential for improving man's welfare 
than atomic energy. 

In approaching the Iegislative pro- 
gram of the Federal Government in the 
next session, I would hope that these 
articles will provide a starting point by 
which we, in the Congress, can evaluate 
the truly basic importance of this great 
i ME Pend 

. President, I ask unanimous con- 
Sent to have printed in the Appendix of 
the Rzcorn these three articles w ich 
oo in the Washington Evening 

There being no objection, the articles 


were ordered to be prin 
as follows: printed in the Reconp, 
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EXPORTED EDUCATTON Is AN ExPLOSIVE Force 
(By Dr. Benjamin Fine) 


New Tonx.—The first great need of mll- 
lions of people in Latin America, Africa and 
Asia is to learn to read and write, In certain 
rural areas of Latin America and the Middle 
East fewer than 10 percent of the people are 
literate. Literncy is as low as 3 percent in 
some parts of Iran. Only 20 percent of the 
people in Libya can read and write. The 
percentage is 42 in Peru and as high as 50 in 
Thalland. 

To help life these countries from this me- 
dieval backwardness, the United States has 
launched an E-bomb. The E is for educa- 
tion, and it has proved to be one of the most 
explosive forces known to man, 

Every year the Federal Government spends 
from ¢30 million to $50 million to help raise 
the educational standards of underprivileged 
countries. An arrangement has been made 
with leading U.S. colleges and universities 
to sponsor educational projects abroad. 
Major coordinating agency for all this is the 
International Cooperation Agency. 


ENORMOUS PROBLEMS MET 


The problems are enormous. Eighty-five 
percent of the elementary teachers in Li- 
beria have less than a ninth-grade education. 
Villagers in Cambodia have bullt hundreds of 
schools—but teachers will not be available 
until the teacher-training program now be- 
ing developed with U.S. assistance is able to 
meet the need. 

“Such things as organized courses of study, 
education for living and vocational training 
are unknown to the great majority of teach- 
ers in the less developed countries,” ICA 
oficials report. “Learning is by rote, unre- 
lated to community lite. It pays little 
attention to the needs of the echoolchild and 
his future as a productive citizen.” 

Hore is where the American colleges and 
universities enter the picture. As part of 
the Mutual Security Act, the US. Gov- 
ernment has encouraged American colleges 
to enter into agreements with foreign uni- 
versities through which our schools ald In 
strengthening technical education and other 
services. The results have been excellent. 

TEACHERS TRAINED IN UNITED STATES 

Most of the help is technical, not finan- 
cial. Thousands of teachers have been 
trained by U.S. educators. In some in- 
stances the teachers are brought to this 
country; in others, American experts go 
abroad to supervise the tratning. 

The entire faculties of leading normal 
echools in Bolivia, Paraguay, and Peru have 
been brought to the United States. Guate- 
mala sent 100 elementary, secondary, and vo- 
cational education teachers to the United 
States for 10 weeks to study and observe 
education in this country, 

Under Amertcan tutelage, elementary 
teaching requirements in Lebanon have been 
raised from 2 years of training to 3 for a 
teaching certificate. In Peru, teachers now 
are required to have 4 years’ training, instead 
of 3, to get the highest degree. In Iran no 
teacher can teach without at least 1 year of 
professional training. 

TEACHER TRAINING EEGUN 

With the help of U.S: edticators, Nepal has 
developed its first teacher training program 
and established the first teachers college in 
its history. 

American epecislists have helped develop 
Several hundred textbooks, used by a million 
children. Financial support from this coun- 
try has helped equip more than 590 Ibrarics, 
Aid from the United States has added equip- 
ment to hundreds of science Inboratorics, 
shops home economics departments, aud 
other schoo! programas, 

Increuses In the numbers of students at- 
tending school are taking Place in almost 
every one of the 60 countrics which are par- 
ticlpating in the joint educational programs, 
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HOW IT GETS STARTED 

How does a joint program begin? 

According to the two chief architects of 
the program—Richard B. Farnsworth, dep- 
uty chief of the ICA’s Office of Educational 
Services, and Ralph W, Runer, director of 
the ICA's educational services—the intl 
move must come from the forelgn country 
itself. The United States does not attempt 
to cram any new Ideas or any educational 
developments down the throat of the for- 
eign people. 

This is the way a typical program gets 
started: 

The Minister of Education, or some Impor- 
tant official of, let us say India, seeks help 
for the educational programs in that courn- 
try. The minister mny scek out the US. 
Ambassador, and suggest the help needed. 
A mission is then set up In India, consiste 
ing of ICA representatives. 

Through this mission, details are worked 
out between Indian and American univer- 
sities. An institution in India may want 
help in improving its engineering program. 
It can ask help from Purdue University, or 
from some other institution here. If the 
U.S. university agrees to accept the assign- 
ment, a contract is drawn up between the 
U.S. institution and the university in 
India. ; 

Tr WORKS TWO WAYS 

“At no time.“ Dr. Farnsworth expinined, 
“do the American universities force them- 
selves upon the foreign colleges. This Is 4 
cooperative project, mutunily arrived at, and 
worked out harmoniously.” 

Also, It is a two-way street. American 
educators get as much as they receive. They 
Nave left their ivory tower, and will nover 
ba the same again. College professora who 
never left their campuses are now sowing 
academic seeds nll the way from Afghanistan 
to Vietnam. They leave on missions 
from 3 months to 3 years, It is good for 
the professor, his college, and education 


generally. 
Frequently, it has been found, a collere 


professor who goes abroad for 2 years finds 
that the accumulated rust of his campus life 
quickly flakes away. Ho comes back a morë 
exciting and challenging teacher’ 

TYPICAL PROGRAMS CITED 

A striking illustration of how the program 
operates to improve educational standards 
can be seen in Formosa, where Purdue Uni- 
versity is helping to improve the erginctr- 
ing school, 

Purdue is developing educational facilities 
for engineering training at Chen Kung Unl- 
versity, Now laboratory equipment to re- 
place wornout equipment and to meet the 
increases in enrollment has been furnish! 
by the United States. 

The Purdue engincers found that in Fer- 
mosa enginecring was taught by textboo 
only, The Chinese students did not have 
any laboratory experience, or any practic 
work, 

FORMOSA SENDS STUDENTS 

Purdue has brought flve Formosan students 
to its campus, where they will get the m 
techniques of engincering. 

What will happen after the Purdue mission 
ends? It is the hope of American omeisls 
that the techniques learned in the Unit 
States will become permanent features 
education in Formosa. 

The expenditures are relatively small. ow 
foreign ald bill runs into something lke € 
billion a yerr. Only about #50 millon 
this gocs to the educational program. 85 i 
educators belicve this is not enough. We in. 
moro than our money's worth tn good Wi 


U.S. Corr Rawe Vorto STANDARDI 
(By Dr. Bonjimin Fine) 


New Lon —-Amerlcau colleges and unt- 
verulties aro Icaving indelible imprints 
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the cultural standards of large numbers of 
underdeveloped countries. 

At the same time, there is some grumbling 
by American educators. They object to the 
redtape and occasional unsympathetic at- 
titude found in Washington. 

Some of the errors ore excusable. They 
nre based on inexperience rather than de- 
berate interference on the part of State 
Department officials, The U.S, Government 
and foreign governments, or American unt- 
versities and foreign universities, do not 
niways sce eye to eye on the objectives of 
the Interuniversity, programs. This has re- 
sulted in problems and frustrations. 

Sharp criticism comes from Prof. Norman 
D. Palmer, chairman of the international 
relations program of the University of Penn- 
Bylvanin and coordinator of the Pennsyl- 
vania-University of Karachi project. 

LACK OF UNDERSTANDING 

“In my judgment,” Professor Palmer told 
this writer, “the International Cooperation 
Administration has failed miserably to give 
the interuniversity programs the proper sup- 
Port. The failure has been lack of under- 
standing and of undue restrictions rather 
than of tangible support in a specific way. 
Several congressional reports have criticized 
ICA for its failures in this connection.” 

A similar complaint comes from the Cor- 
Nell University controller, A. H. Petersen, 
Who ts also the campus coordinator of Cor- 
nell project with the Univorsity of the 

ppines. 

Mr. Petersen says that “while the program 
is successful from an educational view, the 
frustrations of doing work under an ICA 
Contract are such that no Administrator 
Would be anxious to repeat the experience. 

general, the ICA attitude is not sympa- 
thetic to these programs, and the adminis- 
tration is made exceedingly difficult.” 
MANY APPROVE PROGRAM 


Balanced against these criticisms is the 
approval by many college and university. 
In the main, the program is ap- 

Proved, although many minor irritations crop 
Up. OMcials of the American Council on Edu- 
cation, reporting on a study made in 1957, 
Point out that there are no generally ac- 
cepted standards of procedures for selection 
Of individuals who participate in the pro- 


Some colleges complain that Government 
Programs involving private institutions are 
not planned or operated so as to take into 
of unt the policies, programs, or problems 

the Institutions. A clearinghouse be- 
Petes the American universities and the 
Government was suggested by a 
Rumber of institutions. 
PRACTICES CRITICIZED 


Basically, the criticism is leveled against 
8 of the State Department administra- 
A Noractices, not against the project itself. 
how, A survey of 30 typical universities 

a unanimous approval of the efective- 
by Of the program. Much has been done 

BA American educators to help foreign coun- 

expand their own technical, scientific 

H Cultural factiities, 
tine o are some typical programs, which 

to show the nature of the relationship 
ity. aa the American and foreign univer- 


Wayne 


educational pr, University has developed an 
n-sery 


al program for Thailand. Annual 
ice training programs have been con- 
Telere for 150 teachers. With no text or 
With ice books in the Thai language, and 

no laboratory equipment, Thai in- 
Method” must rely heavily upon the lecture 


Help h 
nien! ing 


dueted 


is been given to the Thalland tech- 

been 1 titutes. New teaching methods have 

Unger Atraduced. Says Prof. Gerald Bay- 

tora: University coordinator for foreign visi- 
* 

I an’ result of my experience in Thalland, 

convinced that money is well spent in 
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helping educational programs in other coun- 
tries. Such help is of lasting values to de- 
mocracy.“ 

PROJECT AIDS INDONESIA 

The University of Kentucky is coopernting 
with the technical and science faculty of 
the University of Indonesia. Kentucky is 
promoting development of education in the 
field of engineering and science, assisting in 
development of library and laboratory facili- 
ties and working toward the training of 
more Indonesian science professors, 

The University of Wyoming is engaged in a 
program of advice and technical assistance 
to the Royal Afghan Ministry of Education 
and the Royal Afghan Ministry of Agricul- 
ture. This includes the reorganization and 
development of the Afghan Institute of Tech- 
nology and the reorganization of a vocation- 
al agriculture school. Afghan students came 
to the University of Wyoming to get firsthand 
experience in engineering and agriculture. 

Stanford University, in cooperation with 
the Philippine Department of Education, is 
engaged in a program to improve the Philip- 
pine system of vocational teacher education, 
The university is helping revise the curricu- 
lum in vocational education, to establish 
shops and libraries and ald in facuity im- 
provement. 

Many other projects, all designed to help 
improve educational levels abroad are now 
in progress: 

New York University has started a program 
to develop education and professional pro- 
grams in business administration, Indus- 
trial management. and executive manage- 
ment training in Israel. 

The University of Michigan is engaged in 
a program to bring industry-sponsored re- 
eearch to Waseda University, Tokyo. Michi- 
gan State University has cooperative pro- 
grams in Brazil, Colombia, Costa Rica, Mex- 
ico, Okinawa, Pakistan, and Vietnam, 


RUTGERS IN AFRICA 


Rutgers University recently completed an 
ICA project with the Royal Technical Col- 
lege of East Africa in Nairobi, Kenya, involv- 
ing aid in designing and equipping an engt- 
neering laboratory building. The ICA pro- 
vided funds for the building and equipment. 

These are but samples of the hundreds of 
programs carried on in every part of the 
world by American colleges and universities, 

They are engaged in a tremendous adven- 
ture in international cooperation. To a 
large extent, the future of civilization and of 
the world depends more upon what the 
E- bomb does—E for education—than what 
tanks and guns may accomplish. 

Education is a common bond. The free 
world needs a higher level of education. It is 
good to know that much is already being 
done by Americun universities to raise the 
technical, culturel, and scientific standards 
of the world. 

AMERICA EXPORTING EDUCATION OVERSEAS 

(By Dr. Benjamin Fine) 

New Yorx—America is placing Its most 
potent weapon—the E-bomb—in the hands 
of dozens of countries around the globe, 
many of them just emerging from the mule 
cart era. 

The E“ fs for education, and it has a 
greater potential for improving man's wel- 
fare than atomic energy. In a sense, it is 
the only kind of bomb which can penetrate 
the defonses of the Iron Curtain, 

Millions of dollars are spent by the US. 
Government, through various agencies and 
private foundations, to raise the educational 
levels in many parts of the world. Partic- 
ular emphasis is placed on the new countries 
which have sprung up since World War IL 

GUNS ARE NOT ENOUGH 

Basically, the program is designed to 
strengthen the freo countries and to keep 
them out of the Communist orbit. Al- 
though the United States provides many of 
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these countries with military aid, some re- 
sponsible quarters believe that guns, bombs 
and tanks are not enough. Democracy can 
Only be sold if the people understand the 
concepts of freedom and recognize the re- 
sponsibilities of free government. 

What the educators are doing abroad is in 
direct contrast to the implications made in 
“The Ugly American.” More than 800 Amer- 
ican professors representing every field of 
learning, are on loan to the governments of 
32 countries of the world this year. And 
the number is growing steadily. 

They come from every type of Institu- 
tion—from Harvard and Columbia, Michigan 
State University and Stanford, Tuskegee 
Institute, and the University of Chicago. 

They have one major objective: To give 

-the countrics they visit the benefit of their 
skills, their know-how. and their achteve- 
ments. 
FORTY-ONE COUNTRIES AIDED 


Various agencies take part in this far- 
reaching program. The largest is the Inter- 
national Cooperation Administration, a 
unit within the Department of State. More 
than 300 universities, colleges and technical 
schools in 41 countries are being aided in 
their development through the ICA. 

Nearly 60 American colleges and univer- 
sities, in all parts of the country, have 
contracts with the foreign institutions, More 
than $30 million a year is spent on these 
cooperative programs, 

The assistance has been both cultural and 
economic. For example, Wayne State Uni- 
versity in Detroit has cooperated with the 
Bangkok Technical Institute. Today the in- 
stitute, which did not exist 7 years ago, has 
4,600 students. 

TEACHERS TRAINED 

This international adventure in learning 
has helped train hundreds of thousands of 
elementary school teachers. In some in- 
stances 80 percent of all teachers have been 
trained through ICA-sponsored projects. In 
Nepal, for example, 407 new schools have 
been opened and training given to 2,300 
teachers. School attendance has increased 
from 15,000 to 85,000. 

But there are other important interna- 
tional educational programs, sponsored by 
private or public funds. Among the most 
significant are these: 

1. Exchange-of-persons activities financed 
in whole or in part by the Department of 
State. Examples are the Fulbright program 
and the Smith-Mundt program. 

2. Exchange-of-persons activities financed 
in whole or in part by the United Nations or 
its specialized agencies. 

3. Exchange-of-pereons activities financed 
in whole or in part by private individuals, 
organizations, and institutions. 

4. Affiliation with foreign educational in- 
stitutions exclusive of the university con- 
tract program of the ICA. 


GAINS MADE ABROAD 


A survey of the international education 
program, made by the North American News- 
paper Alliance, indicates that vast strides 
have been made in the last 5 years to 
improve living and educational standards 
abroad, Information was received from 
leading ICA officials and from 30 of the col- 
leges nnd universities which have contracts 
with foreign governments or universities 
abroad. 

Despite the roadblocks that sometimes 
exist—mostly in the form of governmental 
redtape—the overall program can be judged 
& complete success. Enough Illustrations 
exist to show that American educators who 
have gone to foreign lands have helped im- 
prove the living standards of the people. 

More than 6,000 skilled American techni- 
cians today are working overseas spreading 
technical knowledge in 58 countries. They 
have trained 3 million people who are now 
giving that training to others. 
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According to ICA officiecls, the areas of 
include agriculture, national re- 
sources development, industry, mining, labor 
relations, health, sanitation, education, pub- 
lic administration, housing, public safety, 
banking, and community development. 
INTEANATIONAL PROGRAMS 


A study made by the Institute of Research 
on Overseas Programs of Michigan State Uni- 
versity shows that 184 American universities 
have 382 international programs at present. 
Nearly every type of university in every area 
of the country is represented. An estimated. 
7,000 persons participate in the overseas 
aspects of the internationnl programs of 
American universities. 

Why have the projects been established? 
Why do American universities and their 
leading professors go abroad. sometimes as 
much as 3 years at a time? 

UNITED STATES-SOVIET COMPETITION 


The NANA survey indicates that the two 
Major objectives are (1) the general ad- 
vancement of knowledge in underdeveloped 
foreign countries, and (2) aiding the US. 
foreign policy. 

The U.S. program is in direct competition 
with those sponsored by the Soviet Union 
in many parts of the world. In India, for 
example, the Russians have sent teams of 
technical advisers and educational experts. 
They have done so in the Middle East and 
have begun to infiltrate on a cultural level 
In the Far East. 

“The Soviet Unioh has a strong educa- 
tional program in India,” said Ralph W. 
Ruffner, director of educational services for 
the ICA. Mr. Ruffner has just returned 
from India, where for the last 3 years he 
was in charge of the American educational 


“However, we are ahead thus far,” he 
added. “The work done by U.S, universities 
has helped raise culture and economic 
standards in many parts of India.” 

RURAL YOUNG PEOPLE TRAINED 


At present, American projects in India 
are sponsored by the Universities of Mii- 
nois, Wisconsin, Tennessee, Ohio - State, 
Kansas State, Missouri, and Columbia Uni- 
versity’s Teachers College. 
centrating on agricuiture, engineering, and 
education. 

The state of Uttar Pradesh in north In- 
dia is now setting up a state university 
patterned after the American land-grant 
institutions. It will provide training largely 
for rural young people. 

The Indian Institute of Technology is 
rapidiy developing, under American aus- 
pices, as the lending enginecring university 
in that part of the world. 

America’s influence throughout the 
world is well established on the military and 
political fronts. Now the United States is 
emerging as a major force in helping to 
shape the educational and culture patterns 
of many lands. 

Our democracy will be strengthened as 
free peoples everywhere raise their educa- 
tional and economic sights. 


Address by Hon. Robert W. Kastenmeier, 
of Wisconzia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LEONARD G. WOLF 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. WOLF. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
revise and extend my remarks, I 


They are con- 
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should like to place in the Rrconn an 
address by my good friend and colleague 
from gross the Mississippi River, Mr. 


‘Kastenmeter, of Wisconsin. I have read 


the address with great respect, since it 
deals incisively with one of the major 
problems of our government and society. 

In a Constitution Day address, Mr. 
KASTEN IMEI Vas examining a major 
challenge to our heritage of constitu- 
tional government. As he pointed out, 
in the areas of individual legal rights, 
rights to economic security, and civil 
rights we are moving ahead to fulfill the 
Constitution, But as to the basic aim 
of the Constitution, the establishment of 
accountability of the Government to the 
governed, we are falling behind rather 
than gaining. Under the pressures of 
modern hot and ccid war, we have al- 
lowed certain agencies that meke the 
ultimate decisions to operate without 
being accountable to the people. Inso- 
far as this is happening, we are losing 
democratic controls over Government. 
And, as we might expect, the result is 
apathy among our people, Like my 
colleague, I regard this trend as terribly 
dangerous. I believe his analysis of the 
situation and of its remedy deserve to 
be carefully studied by this House and 
by the people of the Nation: 

I am very happy and honored to be here 
today to speak to you about our Constitution 
and our attempts to fulfill the meaning of 
this great document. Constitution Day 
presents us with the Opportunity to re- 
examine that document, now almost two 
eenturies old, whose interpretations and 
purpose are still as much the center of dis- 
pute now as when it was first presented to 
the various State conventions for retifica- 
tion. In this, of course, rests its vitality, ex- 
citement, and validity. Thus, to me, the 
Constitution Is not only a framework upon 
which to operate a government and rule a 
society, but also, in certain ways, it enumer- 
ates goals and aspirations which we as a 
Nation should achieve, 

This is especially true in the aren of in- 
dividual personal rights. The courts, and 
to a lesser degree Congress, are pursuing a 
course in which greater rights are guaran- 
teed to the Individual. 

For example, the whole problem of right 
to counsel Is constantly under review, Be- 
cause of our dual form of government, it has 
been generally eccepted that the right to 
counsel as guaranteed under the sixth 
amendment is only applicable toa Federal 
court, except in capital cases and in cases 
where substantive due process is denied to 
the defendant in the State court. There Is 
now a general feoling among many members 
of the Judiciary Committee of the Congress, 
the committee of which lam a member, that 
the best way to give the sixth amendment 
meaning as it applies to the Federal court 
system is actually to guarantee and place at 
the disposal of Indigent defendanta a public 
defender who will have the same status ond 
stature ns the local United States attorney. 
In this way we might co about fulfilling the 
Constitution as It applies to the Individual 
defendant, 

There nre other nrens, of course, where the 
Problem exists of fulfilling our Constitution 
and our general conception of ocualitarinn 
democracy, As a result of the 1930's a series 
of economic riguts or opportunities, not 
epeciiicaliy provided for in the Constitution, 
are now considered to be almost as important 
fa certain political rights, The protection of 
sich economic rights means that a balance 
between economic groups must be malin- 
tained, since protection for ono group romo- 
times is at the partial expense of another, 
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Where the balance should be held is, there- 
fore, an ethical question that depends in 
each case on the Judgment and spirit of the 
citizenry. 

In another aren of individual liberty, the 
ethics are clear, and they do not in the least 
pit one group against ancther. In the area 
of civil rights, many now argue that the 
Federal Government must ofirmatively guar- 
antee certain rights if they are to be in any 
sense meaningful. They argue that it is 
not enough to guarantee on paper the right 
to vote, or the right to attend schools with- 
out regard to race, or the right, if you will, 
of first-class citizenship. For the most part 
the ideals of this argument are accepted in 
our Nation. Although the fight is hard, the 
pressures great, the traditions of varlous 
parts of the Nation strong, I belleve that 
in the not too distant future this kind of 
equality of opportunity will be guaranteed to 
our citizens through the positive or afirma- 
tive use of Federal law and Federal power. 

In another time, perhaps a more socially 
conscious age, the concept of ordered liberty 
will embrace rights which are not now 
articulated. It Is this potentiality to ex- 
pand as man expands which ts the genius 
of our Constitution, 

Despite this potentiality, there Is a basic 
area Involving cur Constitution about which 
I am deeply disturbed.. It does not concern 
the question of Individual Uberty or eco- 
nomic opportunities or civil rights, but 
rather concerns the entire notion of consti- , 
tutional government. In order to give 

spective to this problem, I wish to go over 
certain basic notions of the framework of 
freedom granted through the Constitution 
and the philosophy of government outlined 
in the Constitution. I hope that this re- 
capitulation of basic axioms upon which our 
Government is based will not be an empty 
exercise, but will rather give us insight © 
a new set of probloms peculiar to the author- 
itarlan-orionted 20th century. These latter 
problems, for which as yet we have found 
neither answers nor ways to apply our con- 


‘atitutional directives, could ercde our 


society and the ideals of constitutional gov- 
ernment. 

Basic to our constitutional form of goy- 
ernment is the belief that the ultimate 
power of government must of necessity 
reslde in the people. James Madison, the 
Philosopher of the Constitution, told the 
delegates at the constitutional conventlon: 
“It seems indispensable that the mass 
citizens should not be without a volce in 
making the laws which they are to obey. 
and In choosing the magistrates who are 0 
administer them.“ 

To have adopted any other conception 
would have utterly abandoned the founder 
enmity to the worst elements of Britis? 
rule. For their rebellion agulnat that rule 
had been aimed directly at the concentra- 
tion of power and control outside the ban 
of the people. 

Yet this view was not the complete ple- 
ture. Cortainly there were members of the 
Constitutional Convention who feared agit 
trol by the people without any system 
checks and balances over the choices of th 
people. The fear was suggested by 2 
clarsicnl Greek social experience and Gree 
philosophy. It was believed that Genre 
cratie controls quickly ended in 
by tho tyrant or the demagog. 
Adums once snid, “Democracy 
longs. It toon wastes, exhausts, and murdi 
itself. There never was u democracy yet 
did not commit gutolge.“ to 

The problem of the founders was ho¥ of 
ayold unrestrained power in the hands ©) 
either emall groups or the poople as a WAC 
which could lead to a form of tyranny- 

What the Founding Fathers wanted oral 
what they expressed in our Constitution 10 
the concept of balanced government, un 7 
ut least as old ns Aristotte. Madicon sta 
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that our Government must be so constructed 
“that its several constituent parts may, by 
their mutual relations, be the means of 
keeping each other in their proper places.” 

Thus a properly designed state was one in 
whi interest would check Interest, class 
would check class, faction would check fac- 
tion, and one branch of government would 
limit the power of the other branch of gov- 
ernment, in what one student of that period 
has called a harmonious system of mutual 
frustration. 

Practically speaking the quest of the 
Founding Fathers may be reduced to the 
concept of accountability, which forces 
various interests to check and control one 
another, with ultimate power lying in the 
hands of the people. 

Our Nation has used tihs philosophy as a 
basis for governing since our first days. We 
have belicved in a system of checks and bal- 
ances; of interest balancing interest and 
faction balancing faction so that the con- 
trol of our Nation would not rest with the 
unchecked few, or a tyranous majority. 
Some philsophers of American history have 
Suggested that our Founding Fathers’ theory 
of man was not a sanguine one, and hence 
they conceived of their task in the public 
Tealm as balancing vice against vice, or in- 

t against interest. That ls how our 
Government opernted through the 1930's. 

Since that time—I would say since about 
1940, with American involvement In the Sec- 
ond World War—the system of checks and 

ces, of vice balancing vice, and of ac- 
countability, has suffered rapid erosidn, 
Unfortunately, there has arisen the notion 
ot nonaccountability, either to the people 
Or their olected representatives on the part 
of various dofense and other policymaking 
Broups in this country. Under present 
World conditions, these groups literally have 
the power of life and death over all of hu- 
Manity. Such groups have been able to 
evolve by cloaking their activities under the 
orase “national security.” ` 

The meaning of this phrase as it is now 
Applied could never have been guessed by 

© most farsighted of our Founding 

thers. For example, the National Secu- 
rity Council, the Contral Intelligence Agency, 
and other units organized specifically for 
the purpose of protecting democratic gov- 
nament are, in the name of national secu- 
ty, removed from the normal controls of 

*Mocratic government. Congress has no 
Control over, and indeed, does not even 
Aer how these groups spend appropria- 

Ons given to them. Decisionmaking proc- 
z and factual decisions are never dis- 
losed until after the fact. It disturbs me 
wines that there are now organizations 
wh in Government, created by Government, 
8 have no obligation to report to the 
rey Bressa and the electorate which they 
gunn While it can be argued from a 
tive point of view that these groups 
shoują posible only to the Executive, it 

55 d do noted that until the Second World 
8 activities and actions of our verious 

Clos and departments were public knowl- 
* Open to crticiam, Investigation, and 

It Men by the public and the Congress. 

er been wizely and justly sald ot our 
the Seas that it both affirms and denies 
eas Actple of affording responsibility to 
text ectorate, Responsibility in this con- 
Rover Cans no more than that those who 
This n are necountable to the governed. 
fo ccountubility menns only that the 
and to d have the power both to npprove 
they have constitutionally those whom 
4 5 chosen to govern. 

n Baresi crisis in the life of the Ameri- 
nden ee is that those who sre con- 
Rovern y accountable nre not those who 
nuclenr ta example, questions as to the 
Countries Faelty Of our Nation and of other 

en of the world are questions which 
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involve, in the words of the President, 
“humanity itself,“ And yet, paradoxically, 
this is an area which does not admit the 
electorate, but only those possessing special 
technical competence, to make final judg- 
ments. And we are told that even if the 
public did have the special competence re- 
quired to make final judgments in the use 
of nuclear weapons, the publicity attending 
such a debate must necessarily be abandoned 
in the interests of national security. The 
public is told it must Instruct its elected 
representatives to willingly foreclose whole 
areas from public debate or questioning be- 
cause of the ignorance of the public and the 
necessity of maintaining the national 
security. These factors are said to carry 
such great force as to free many groups of 
these experts from any duty to account to 
the legislature. Thus it is that the very area 
which affects our Nation with the greatest 
directness is precisely the area where our 
electorate and its representatives are not 
going to be permitted to make any de- 
cisions at all. 

The revolutionary implications of these 
developmeuts for our constitution are tre- 
mendous In scope, We have power delegated 
by the legislature to experts who are re- 
sponsive neither to the executive, the judi- 
ciary, nor to the legislature itself from which 
they derive their legal authority. The 
Roman lawyers had as a maxim in their law 
the proposition that-once delegated, author- 
ity cannot be further delegated. Can the 
legislature, should the legislature delegate 
to agencies, nominally in the executive but 
due to the complexity and urgency of their 
work actually independent, powers which 
under the constitution are expressly granted 
to the legislature or the Chief Executive? 
These are problems with which the exposi- 
tion of the constitutional law must now 
grapple. 

It is an unhappy situation, whatever the 
sound reasons which necessitate it, when the 
feeling spreads among the voters in a democ- 
racy that though thelr vote may perhaps 
influence agricultural policy, it will not in- 
fluence the decision as to what amount of 
strontium will be allowed in the atmosphere; 
whether American soldiers will be shipped to 
fight in police actions; whether atomic 
weapons will be used In wartime, The nega- 
tive emotional and cultural consequences, 
the feeling of helplessness engendered is 
very dangerous in a democracy such as ours. 
The Constitution presupposes at all times 
a responsible citizenry, In some instances it 
provides that the will of the citizenry be 
responsive to the judgments of the judiciary 
as to whether or not they have exceeded the 
bounds to which the Constitution confines 
them. Now a whole field of problems has 
been removed from the governed and those 
who under the Constitution are given the 
duty of governing. 

From ied a cultural and political situa- 
tion a feeling of alienation from government 
occurs among the electorate. A citizen may 
well feel himself lost to affect decisions; he 
feels himself a pawn in the hands of others, 
In the views of some, this makes for the 
beginning of a garrison state In which our 
citizenry may grow passive, indifferent, and 
atomized. 

As I suggested, these problems are recent 
in origin and were born quite apart from 
the normal evolution of constitutional proc- 
esses. Instead they owe their origin to an 
international power struggle where a so- 
ciety’s interest in survival constantly has to 
be welghed alongside its determination to 
preserye constitutional government. 

But, whatever the origin of our problem, 
be it a result of general history or the nature 
of authoritarian ideologies in the 20th cen- 
tury, if we believe in freedom, we must do 
all in our power to make the concept of 
government outlined in the Constitution 
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apply to today’s life. Given the present size 
of government and the rise of groups which 
are to a great extent unaccountable to the 
people, the task is not an easy one, 

I do not believe that the task of restoring 
accountability and meaning to the demo- 
cratic process is beyond our strength. A 
simple beginning might be made by return- 
ing to the basic proposition that the people 
must judge. And this requires only a re- 
affirming of our belief in ourselves. By our 
actions in denying information to the elec- 
torate are we not actually Genying our belief 
in democracy? Whateyer the risk—are we 
not surrendering that which we most wish 
to defend? 

Accepting or reaccepting the belle? that 
the people must judge, we must provide in- 
formation so that through their representa- 
tives they may again take part in the deci- 
sionmaking process. This means that we 
must completely reevaluate the pernicious 
and insidious doctrine of secrecy, and re- 
formulate the notion of classified informa- 
tion. We must completely review certain of 
Gur approaches to national security. We 
must know what such amorphous policy- 

bodies as the CIA, the AEC, and the 
Defense Department are doing. We must be 
Willing to undertake large-scale educational 
programs for our citizens so that when in- 
formation is made available to them, 
will be able to make reasonable choices, 

The creativity of the American people 
cannot be applied to solution of the great 
economic, social, and technical problems of 
our time unless they are given the facts. I 
belleve the American poeple have the cour- 
age to be free. Let the people and their 
elected representatives, the Congress, Judge 
more fully those problems which mean life 
or death to our civilization. Let us return 
to our Constitution the idea of account- 
ability so basic to the thought of our Found- 
ing Fathers, I firmly belleve that the people 
can return to their rightful place as gov- 
ernors rather than the governed. 

Finally I believe that we can sgain con- 
tinue as a free democratic people despite the 
authoritarian mood which is that of the 20th 
century. 

In the drama of government in which 
states are the players, the garrison state 
waits for its chance in the wings of the 
stage. It ls incumbent upon us to stop it 
from occupying that stage, from d 
the state of freedom which our Founding 
Fathers so carefully won for us, 


Changing the Perjury Law 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, sev- 
eral months ago I introduced a bill, S. 
1516, which would add a new section to 
the present perjury law to cover all cases 
of false swearing. The main purpose of 
the proposed legislation is to permit pun- 
ishment in a lesser degree of perjury 
which does not satisfy the technical re- 
quirements of materiality under the pres- 
ent law. The bill is modeled after a 
statute which has been in effect in my 
own State of New York for more than 
20 years, and I believe its enactment 
would greatly improve the present state 
of the law on this subject. 


g 
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Shortly after this legislation was in- 
troduced, an editorial appeared in the 
New Orleans Times-Picayune praising its 
purpose. I believe this editorial will be 
of interest to many Members, and I ask 
unanimous consent to insert, it at this 
point. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp as follows: 

[From the New Orleans Times-Picayune, 
Apr. 22, 1959] 
TURNABOUT PERJURY 

Senator Kratina has introduced a long- 
needed Federal bill to cope with’ contradic- 
tions in sworn testimony such as were dram- 
atized by the Harvey Matusow case. It 
would remove the necessity (pointed up 
especially ns ridiculous by that case) of Gov- 
ernment proof that one of two such contra- 
dictory statements was false; that is, of prov- 
ing which one was or Is false. 

The fields in which willful contradictions 
as to material matters would lead to perjury 
prosecutions are hearings of committees of 
Congress; grand jury sessions, and court 
trials. The endorsement of the American 
Bar Association that has been given the 
measure, according to Senator KEATING, ap- 
plies especially to its coverage of congres- 
sional hearings. A 5-year Umitatlon is stip- 
ulated for the punishable period of turn- 
about perjury. 

Another area of contradictions which com- 
Mittees used frequently to encounter con- 
cerns the fifth amendment. It grew fairly 
common for witnesses to say on oath they 
would be incriminated by answering certain 
questions; and on other occasions or in other 
proceedings, to say or swecr that they could 
have answered the questions in the negative, 
meaning that the plea of possible self-In- 
crimination was itself a sworn falsehood. 
There is nothing tn the statutes to deal with 
this misuse of the amendment; and nothing 
much in court decisions so far to indicate 
concern for its misuse in any connection. 


Tke Fight ia 1959 for Conservation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEE METCALF 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. Speaker, con- 
servationists scored at least one major 
victory over the administration during 
the Ist session of the 8th Congress, 

In the continuing fight for clean water, 
they again rejected President Eisen- 
hower's proposal to sharply reduce, then 
end, the Federal grant prozram which 
has stimulated the cleanup of 19,000 
mies of streams and many more miles of 
lake and ocean shorelines, They also 
overrode administration objections and 
voted to increase the grant authorization 
irom the present $50 million a year, 

Mil advisedly, the President again was 
Part of a drive—spearhcaded by the 
Chamber of commerce of the United 
States, the National Association of 
Manufacturers, and trade nssociations 
representing certain polluting indus- 
tries—to end this program. 

In his budget message, as he had last 
year, President Eisenhower proposed to 
cut the grant program deeply, to $20 
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million this year from $45 million. Con- 
gress voted $45 million. 

Despite administration opposition, the 
House voted to double the authorization, 
the Senate voted to raise it to $80 mil- 
lion. In the face of the threat of a 
pocket veto, the conference was held over 
until next year. 

Last year, the Bureau of the Budget 
cpposed requesting any Federal money 
for grants to help build State-approved 
municipal sewage treatment plants. 
This opposition continues as work goes 
ahead on the budget President Eisen- 
hower will submit to Congress carly next 
year. 

Here is a brief summary of other bills 
of interest to conservationists: 

Enacted were bills to increase the au- 
thorization for the continuing research 
program into the effects of pesticides on 
fish and wildlife; authorize Federal re- 
Search on migratory. marine game 
fishes; permit interstate shipment of 
black bass fish and eggs for breeding and 
stocking purposes; extend indefinitely 
the Interior Secretary's authority to use 
surplus grain to prevent waterfowl dep- 
redation; prohibit use of motor vehicles 
or aircraft or poisoning waterholes in 
hunting wild horses and burros. 

Passed by one body and awaiting ac- 
tion in the other were bills to authorize 
fisheries research aimed at continuous 
good fishing in reservoirs behind Fed- 
eral dams; establish a Youth Conserva- 
tion Corps to combat juvenile delin- 
quency while benefiting natural re- 
sources; for the first time acquire land 
for fish and wildlife purposes as part of 
a Federal water resource development 
project. 

Committees in at least one body re- 
ported bills which would establish a na- 
tional wildlife disease research labora- 
tory; authorize fish and game programs 
and special hunting and fishing permits 
on military reservations; create a 9-mil- 
lion-acre Arctic wildlife range; estab- 
lish the Chesapeake and Chio Canal Na- 
tional Historical Park; settle the dispute 
over the Des Plaines public hunting and 
refuge area in Illinois. 

Committees heard measures giving the 
protecticn of law to areas now being ad- 
ministered as wilderness areas in na- 
tional parks, game ranges, migratory 
waterfowl refuges, primitive, wilderness, 
and wild areas; adding State wildlife de- 
partments to the public agencies eligible 
to receive donable Federal surplus prop- 
erty; establishing, in varying degrees, 

the supremacy of State water laws on 
Federal lands and over Federal pro- 
grams. 

Pending are bills to save our shore- 
lines, purchase and develop 10 principal 
seashore and Great Lakes coastal areas; 
amend the Federal Power Act to provice 
protection and consideration of fish and 
wildlife resources in the Columbia River 
Basin, climinate Federal subsidies for 
draining wildlife-producing wetlands: 
make fish and wildlife and recreational 
values an integral part of the planning 
of Federal reservoir projects; extend and 
enlarge the conservation reserve: es- 
tablish a Council of Resources and Con- 
servation Advisers to the President and 
a Joint Committee on Resources and 
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Conservation; give formal sanction to 
the long- existing program for the train- 
ing of graduate students in wildlife 
sciences under the cooperative program 
of the Fish and Wildlife Service, land- 
grant colleges, State fish and game de- 
partment’, and the Wildlife Manage- 
ment Institute. 

During the recess, the new Senate Se- 
lect Committee on National Water Re- 
sources, studying the Nation’s present 
and future water needs, will hold 19 pub- 
lic field hearings in all parts of the 
country. The committce is to make rec- 
ommendations to the Senate by January 
31, 1861. And I hope that long before 


_that date we also have received from the 


Bureau of Land Management and the 
Fish and Wildlife Service comprehensive 
long-range programs for the develop- 
ment and management of the public 
lands and resources in their custody. 
The Forest Service already has submit- 
ted its program. 


First Session Wind-Up Report From 
Washington 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH E. KARTH 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. KARTH. Mr. Speaker, I take 
this opportunity to report to my constitu- 
ents, the people of Ramsey County, the 
soia Congressional District of Minne- 
sota. 

Many have been the descriptions of 
achievements of the Ist session of the 
86th Congress. These rank from un- 
est” to that of “abysmal fallure” As 
usual, somewhere between the truth lies. 

Many people long tired of the vacuum 
of leadership in our Government out of 
plain frustration did a lot of wishful 
thinking that an &6th Congress with a 
whole new platoon of freshmen Demo- 
crats elected in a popular reaction 
against the 1953 recession could some- 
how work miracles. 

It was unrealistic to think the group 
of Democratic freshmen without influen- 
tial committee positions could overcome, 
with veteran liberal Democrats, a 
“spoiler” coalition of Republicans and 
high seniority conservative Democrats 
who wield effectively, through their one- 
third votes of the House, an effective 
veto backstop. In addition, there is the 
Massive opposition of the Federal bu- 
reaucracy, As economic recovery took 
hold, the public pressure for néw recov- 
ery programs vanished. The adminis- 
tration and the Republican Party caP~. 
italized on this shifting sentiment—or 
the lack of publie pressure—by tagging 
the “spender” label on a Congress that 
had not even gotten down to serious les 
islative work. 

The strategy, if it was meant to chop 
the budget, was overwhelmingly success- 
ful because the conservative congres- 
sional leadership of both parties vied 
with each other to be fiscally responsible 
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and to pin the “spender” tag on their op- 
ponents. As a result, badly needed pro- 
grams requiring some investment in or- 
der to resume national social and eco- 
nomic progress were stopped dead. Area 
redevelopment, aid to education, the 
Youth Conservation Corps, health insur- 
ance for the elderly as part of the social 
security program, and an adequate farm 
program are very much the unfinished 
business for our Nation during the 2d 
session of the 86th Congress. 

The result of the budget mayhem was 
that Congress finally appropriated or ob- 
ligated some $78,678,600,000, or $2,580,- 
410,000 less than the President requested. 
I am sure the Republican congressional 
leadership is secretly gloating at having 
maneuvered the Democrats into using 
the meat ax on the budget and killing 
off necessary new programs for our na- 
tional growth and development. 

There is tremendous opportunity for 
eliminating wasteful expenditures in the 
budget, particularly in defense spending. 
I was shocked at the unbelievable per- 
formance of the Pentagon in almost lit- 
erally throwing away millions of dollars 
on projects of dubious value. About one- 
fourth of a billion dollars was thrown 
away in the boron, so called exotic fuel 
Program when- two plants were com- 
pleted and never operated because the 
Navy and the Air Force junked the whole 
idea before the machinery could start 
up. To me the criminal part of this is 
that money continued to be poured into 
the project although the upper echelon 
in the Department of Defense had al- 
Teady abandoned the program, 

The same story could be repeated for 
the jet seaplane program. The Seamas- 
ter was abandoned with a loss of $400 
Million to the taxpayers. Many millions 
more have been squandered through 
loose practices in defemse contract 
awards and supervision. The General 
Accounting Office has forced General 
Motors, Boeing, Douglas, North Ameri- 
can and other defense contractors to re- 
turn millions of dollars in Government 
Overpayments. 

To my mind it is in the area of defense 
expenditures—for which this Congress 
has approved over $39.2 billion—that I 
believe Congress can most profitably 
achieve the greatest economies, 

LABOR LAW 


There is no doubt that in the public 
Mind the Griffin-Landrum law is the 
most important piece of legislation the 
86th Congress has thus far passed. This 
law is the bitter fruit of 244 years of 
autilabor propaganda fostered by the 
McClellan committee hearings. 

The Griffin-Landrum bill is a blow at 
decent unionism which will now be 

by yards of bureaucrat red 
tape—alrcady $2 million has been ap- 
Propriated to hire at Icast 200 new Gov- 
ernment workers and to establish offices 
so that the anticipated mountain of re- 
Ports can be processed. A-more serious 
blow to legitimate unionsm lies in the 
new roadblocks to organizing new plants, 
especially in the South. 

T have contended all along that north- 
ern Congressmen who voted for the bill 
in order to punish Hoffa and other male- 
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factors have unwittingly done their con- 
stituencies a grave disservice by giving 
industry and business in the unorganized 
South an unfair competitive advantage. 

The South is already undercutting de- 
cent northern employers with its right- 
to-work laws, with no unemployment 
compensation, with little or no work- 
men's compensation, unfair labor stand- 
ards, lack of factory health and safety 
standards, and antiorganizing laws. 

Small businessmen who look to the 
Griffin-Landrum law for solution of their 
labor relations problems may soon find 
their hopes illusory, especially in States 
with no substantial body of labor rela- 
tions law. 

The Griffin-Landrum legislation, in 
my opinion, is bad law which will re- 
quire years of expensive court action 
before we can find out what judges think 
the language of the bill means. It will 
prove to be a full employment act for 
lawyers. 

I introduced the labor bill, H.R. 8540, 
which while it would penalize the crooks 
and racketeers who prey on the labor 
movement, would protect the interest of 
union members and the legitimate activ- 
ities of labor unions. A similar bill 
sponsored by Representative SHELLEY 
was offered as a substitute to the original 
committee bill but was defeated by a 
vote of 132-245. Subsequently the move 
to substitute the Griffin-Landrum bill 
was passed by a vote of 229-201. I. of 
course, voted against the Griffin-Lan- 
drum substitute and voted against final 
passage in the House on August 14 when 
it was adopted by a vote of 303-125. 

After a historic series of conference 
committee meetings during which some 
of the most vindictive aspects of Griffin- 
Landrum were modified, the bill was re- 
ported out and then passed by the Sen- 
ate on September 3 by a vote of 95 to 2. 
The next day, September 4, the House 
adopted the bill 352 to 52 and sent it 
to the White House where it was signed 
into law. 

OTHER HIGHLICIITS OF THE SESSION 
DEFENSE 


Although the Government is led by the 
outstanding American military figure of 
our time, it is becoming apparent that 
the country’s expectations heightened 
by the promise in the Madison Avenue 
advertising agency's slogan “more bang 
for a buck” is doomed to disappointment. 
The sorry record of wasted millions of 
dollars, of silly and expensive inter- 
service rivalry, as confusion and the 
working at cross purposes especially in 
the missile program could well prove 
tragic for our country. 

The Gaither Report which was kept 
secret longer than it should have been 
said in part: 

The United States is moving in a frighten- 
ing course to the status of a second class 
power. 


The Rockefeller report said: 

Uniess present trends are reversed, the 
world balance of power will ahift in favor of 
the Sovict bloc. If that should happen, we 
are not likely to be given another chance to 
remedy our failings. 

Adm. Hyman G. Rickover stated: 
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I think It is almost too late. ‘This 1s what 
I worry about. Some of my money for fiscal 
1958 which was appropriated by Congress 


several months ago has not yet been made 
available to me, 


Secretary of Defense McElroy said: 


By 1962 the Russians may lead the United 
States in guided missiles by as much as 3 
tol. 


These are grim facts. The Congress 
has showed itself willing to appropriate 
over $39.2 billion for the Defense De- 
partment and to give NASA nearly a 
half billion dollars to spend to facilitate 
our space program. The Congress ex- 
tended the draft to 4 years, extended the 
Renegotiation Act to allow the Govern- 
ment to recapture excess profits on de- 
fense contracts and, in general, did its 
best to overcome the administration's 
avowed intention of lagging behind the 
Soviet Union in long-range missiles and 
thermonuclear instruments of war. 

INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 


The cold war can continue for genera- 
tions, experts say. If this is so, it will 
be necessary for the United States to 
bolster the economic and military 
strength of our allies for that period. 

The mutual security measure which 
passed in the closing days of this session 
appropriated $2.1 billion in military as- 
sistance and another approximate $1 bil- 
lion in economic assistance. 

HIGHWAY PROGRAM 


The whole Federal highway program 
was practically faced with financial dis- 
aster until the Congress most reluctantly 
passed a i-cent increase in the Federal 
gas tax and made other changes in allo- 
cation of excise taxes to insure the finan- 
cial soundness of the program. The tax, 
effective from October 1, continues for 21 
months. 

RAILWAY WORKERS 

Congress approved a bill increasing 
pensions and jobless benefits under the 
Railroad Retirement and Unemployment 
Compensation Acts. This law, which I 
supported, is of extreme importance to 
the many thousands of families in our 
district which depend on railroads for 
their livelihood. 

FEDERAL EMPLOYEES 

A long overdue improvement in work 
benefits for Federal employees—the un- 
derwriting by the Government of up to 
50 percent of the cost of their health 
benefit plans—was provided by the 86th 
Congress. This plan is to go into effect 
next July 1. 

Employees hereafter will also be given 
a day off on Fridays preceding those na- 
tional holidays which fall on Saturday. 

VETERANS 

Congress provided $100 million for di- 
rect housing loans to veterans. Congress 
passed a readjustment non-service-con- 
nected disability pension law and also 
provided new pensions for some widows. 

AGRICULTURE 

Congress has not yet come forth with 
an adequate program to preserve the 
family farm, backbone of the greatest 
agricultural system in the world. Dur- 
ing the last session there was passed the 
surplus farm products law and the Fed- 
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eral food stamp plan for needy families 

in a few trial areas in the country. A 

ceiling of $50,000 was placed on price 

support payments to single recipients in 

order to halt the outrageous raid on the 

Federal Treasury by the corporate farms. 
AIRPORT PROGRAM 


Sixty-three million dollars a year in 
matching Federal aid to States was ap- 
proved for airport improvements for the 
fiscal years 1980 and 1951. This was far 
from adequate to complete necessary 
work, for example, on the airports serv- 
ing St. Paul and Minneapolis. 


CIVIL LIGHTS 


The long sought for amendment to the 
civil rights law was bottled up in the 
House Rules Committee by hostile south- 
erners and northern Republicans. Only 
minor progress made in the name of civil 
rights was the extension of the Civil 
Rights Commission for an additional 2 
years. 

NATIONAL DEST 

Congress again, at the request of the 
President, raised the debt limit to $295 
billion. When President Eisenhower 
took office in 1952 the debt was $265 bil- 
lion, or approximately $25 billion less 
than at the present time. 

BOND RATE INTEREST 


One of the greatest behind the scenes 
struggles to take place during this ses- 
sion was over the administrations de- 
termination to increase the interest 
giveaway to bankers who already are 
enjoying the greatest profits in history. 
The Ways and Means Committee 
blocked an interest rate increase on the 
long-term debt but granted a hike on 
E and H savings bond Income. 

The interest rate increase fight fs a 
basic economic struggle between the in- 
dustry-banker-oriented administration 
and a substantial people- oriented group 
in Congress. Hisher Federal bond in- 
terest rates are a cruel indirect tax on all 
people who pay income taxes and an 
increased cost of living to anyone who 
buys anything or even pays a utility bill, 


HOUSING 


One of the major points of contention 
between President Eisenhower and the 
Congress was housing. Three bilis were 
actually passed and two were vetoed. 
The bill in its final form provides an ex- 
tension of authority for the FHA to con- 
tinue the guarantee of funds for home 
construction, 

Maximum interest on rental housing 
and management type mortages insured 
by FHA would be raised from 4! per- 
cent to 5½ percent with the interest 
ceiling on sales type cooperatives raised 
from 5 percent to 5% percent. The 
maximum insurable mortgage would be 
raised from $20,000 to $22,500 for one 
family units. 

The bill also contained authorization 
for 37,000 new units for low rental public 
housing to be built as stop gap step to- 
ward helping cities rehabilitate blighted 


Unfortunately the provision authoriz- 
ing direct loans to colleges for class- 
room construction and equipment was a 
casualty of the President's disapproval. 
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CIVIL WORKS 


The President vetoed two public works 
bills complaining of the inclusion of 67 
projects which the Bureau of the Budget 
did not include in its 1960 Budget. Con- 
gress upset the cherished Eisenhower 
tradition of no overridden vetoes” on 
the second bill by mustering better than 
two-thirds vote against the President. 

The bill means that $159,000 will be 
spent for the planning of a flood control 
project in St. Paul and South St. Paul, 
where damage of approximately $72 
million was suffered in 1951 and 1952. 
Estimated final cost of this project will 
b2 $6.8 million. 

HAWAII 

Our 50th State was admitted to the 

Union this session. 


CONCLUSION 


I believe those who have hastened to 
disparge this Congress for not having as- 
sumed our Nation's leadership in this 
first session will have reason to be more 
charitable at the end of the 86th Con- 
gress. 

Much of the first session’s confusion 
and turmoil engendered by the 1957-58 
recession and the: windup of the Meclel- 
lan committee antilabor hysteria will 
have disappeared and the long overdue 
task of promoting the general welfare 
of our country will be earnestly attended 
to by Congress which is anxious to get 
down to the task of building. 

Some of the urgent legislative issues 
which I believe will be considered and 
upon which I am confident action will be 
taken are: 

First. Legislation to relieve chronically 
depressed areas. 

; Second. Strengthening the civil rights 
aw. 

Third. Providing for aid to education. 

Fourth. Plugging tax loopholes, in- 
cluding amendments on (a) 27 percent 
depiction allowances, (b) 4 percent divi- 
dend credit, (c) tax withholding at 
source on interest and dividend income, 
(d) examination of capital rains; (e) 
examination of nonlegitimate business 
expense deductions, (f) investization of 
undesirable effects of new depreciation 
provisions. 

Fifth. More realistic minimum waze 
and broadened coverage. 

Sixth. Adequate unemployment com- 
pensation legislation. 

Seventh. Adequate farm legislation. 

Eighth. Implementation of laws to 
promote the growth of small businesses. 

Ninth. Health insurance for the elder- 
ly as part of the social security program. 

Tenth. Post-Korean GI benefit bill. 

Eleventh, Measures to promote the 
economic development of backward for- 
cign areas and to provide immediately 
urgently needed medical assistance and 
food to the poor and starving people of 
these lands, 

Twelfth. A water pollution law to save 
our water resources, 

There are other important issues, but 
I think these must have urgent priority 
in the consideration of Congress in the 
next session. 
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During the recess I will make every 
endeavor to see and talk with as many 
of you as is humanly possible, My mect- 
ings with you always prove to be stimu- 
lating and valuable, 


Report on Ist Session, SCih Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
EON. NEAL SMITH 
or IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. SMITH of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, as 
the Ist session of the 86th Congress 
comes to an end, I would like to review, 
for the benefit of my constituents, 
friends, and neighbors, some of its 
record. 

It has been a long and hardworking 
session. It has been a session which en- 
countered the problems that are bound 
to arise when a government is divided 
with one party in control of the executive 
department and the other party in con- 
trol of Congress. 

But the length end the work and the 
difficulties are only incidental to what 
actually resulted. Though in some in- 
stances Congress has not stood sumi- 
ciently firm in meeting the Presidential 
veto or for good and needed legislation, 
nevertheless this has been, in my opin- 
ion, a fairly productive session in terms 
of national needs. In some respects, this 
Congress has also refused to pass some 
legislation which would have been detri- 
mental to the national interest. While 
it takes a two-thirds majority to pass 
legislation over a veto, a simple majority 
can refuse to pass bad legislation. 

Congress was faced with the problem 
of meeting the Soviet menace, of placat- 
ing the administration in its request for 
the highest budget in peacetime, of 
erappling with an $8 billion interest on 
the national debt, of increasing the 
limit on the national debt, and of 
passing a Mutual Security Act. Do- 
mestic issues became secondary and/or 
dependent upon the cost of meeting the 
Soviet menace, balancing the budget 
and controlling inflation. 

The entire policy of the Eisenhower 
adininistration was in n state of fluc- 
tuation. A cooperative state of mind 
and action on the part of Congress was 
tried to the point of frustration. Presi- 
dent Eisenhower requested legisiation 
and then vetoed bills because they were 
too much or too little or not in exactly 
the wording he as a matter of hindsicht 
said he would have preferred. 

LABOR-MANAGEMENT REFORM LEGISLATION 


The most controversial and heated 
piece of legislation to reach the floor of 
the House was the labor-management 
reform bill. Pressure was brought tO 
bear upon the whole Congress, and was 
accentuated through mass media by the 
President, the Senate Rackets Commit- 
tee, and prolabor and antilabor forces. 
On both sides, misinformation was the 
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order of the day. As a result, Congress 
was besieged by carloads of mail and 
the Capitol was crowded with hundreds 
of lobbyists and pressure groups. Labor- 
Management reform was supported al- 
most unanimously by Congress, but how 
to effect remedial legislation that would 
clear corrupt elements out of unions 
without imposing punitive measures on 
clean unions and impairing the collec- 
tive bargaining process, caused much 
heated disputation on the bills, 

The Senate passed the Kennedy-Ervin 
labor-management reform bill on Au- 
gust 25, 1959, by a vote of 90 to 1. When 
the legislation reached the floor of the 
House, the committee bill was side- 
tracked, and the Landrum-Griffin bill 
was substituted. 

The bill that was finally agreed upon 
by the House and the Senate and which 
became law was 95 percent like the side- 
tracked House bill known as the Elliott 
bill. It provides for a secret ballot in 
union elections, financial reports to 
union members, and some restrictions on 
Organizing activities. It also adopted 
the Landrum bill provision which denies 
the protection and services of the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board to em- 
Ployees and employers of businesses 
which purchase less than $500,000 from 
outside the State. Most Iowa businesses 
are in this category. I vigorously op- 
posed this section of the bill because I 
don’t believe small businesses and em- 
Ployees of small businesses should be 
discriminated against. 


HOUSING LEGISLATION 


The last week of Congress was high- 
lighted by the drive for adjournment. 
Congress, for the third time this session, 
Passed an omnibus housing bill, The 
President vetoed the first two. After 
the Congress refused to be a rubber 
Stamp, a third bill was requested which 
Was almost the same as the first two, and 
Many Federal housing projects, includ- 

the Des Moines urban renewal would 
have been eliminated or drastically eur- 
tailed for lack of funds had the President 
Not finally agreed to accept such a bill. 

Representative government is based on 
the art of compromise, and I feel Con- 
gress performed its obligation by recon- 
ciling its original request to some extent 

this field to gain the approval of the 

ration. In turn, it is my belief 
t the President failed to meet the 
Congress halfway, by objecting to the 
Program for housing for the elderly, 
urban renewal, and loans for college 
dormitories until a third bill was passed 
by the Congress. This necdlessly ab- 
much time of Congress that was 
Needed to work on other bills, 
NATIONAL DEFENSE 


: We live in an age of pushbutton war- 
and we are one of the great powers 

8 earth. Another big power, Soviet 
eee through her leaders, has sald on 
thrercrous occasions that it has the 
Tmonuclear power to destroy the 

nited States within half a day. 

rs of Congress, even before this 

Session, have made every effort to de- 
termine whether this Nation is ade- 
Quately prepared to deter Soviet aggres- 
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The Gaither report, which was kept 
secret longer than it should have been, 
said in part: 

The United States ls moving in a frighten- 


ing course to the status of a second-class 
power, 


The Rockefeller report said: 

Unless present trends are reversed, the 
world balance of power will shift in favor 
of the Soviet bloc. If that should happen 
we are not likely to be given another chance 
to remedy our failings. 


Adm. Hyman G. Rickover stated: 

I think it is almost too late. This is what 
I worry about. Some of my money for fiscal 
1958 which was appropriated by Congress 
several months ago has not yet been made 
available to me. 


Secretary of Defense McElroy said: 

By 1962 the Russians may lead the United 
States in guided missiles by as much as 
3 toi. 


Gen. Thomas Power, Air Force Strate- 
gic Commander, said: 

I think you are just risking the whole 
country. That is how important I feel it is. 
The force which is now programed is not 
adequate because it is not coming fast 
enough. 


Faced with these grim facts, the Con- 
gress approved a measure to create a new 
National Aeronautics and Space Admin- 
istration with nearly $500 million to 
spend; extended the draft authorization 
by 4 years; extended the Renegotiation 
Act under which the Government re- 
covers excessive profits on defense con- 
tracts, and in general did its best to over- 
come the administration's avowed inten- 
tion of lagging behind the Soviet Union 
in long-range missiles and other thermo- 
nuclear instruments of war. 

CIVIL WORKS 


The President vetoed the two bills 
that contained the Red Rock and Say- 
lorville Dam projects. I worked hard to 
get these projects and found that they 
could be sold to Congress on their merits. 
While we paid for dams and public 
works for other areas year after year, 
central Iowa has never before received 
$1 for construction of a flood control, 
recreation area, valley development 
project. With the large-scale movement 
of population to central Iowa, we need 
more water in dry weather and less in 
time of floods and, also, more recreation 
areas. The Red Rock Dam bill will 
bring $71 million into this area by the 
time of completion, and the Army Engi- 
necrs estimate it will return more than 
$1.50 of benefits for each $1 of cash cost 
over and above the value for recreational 
purposes.. These measures have been 
termed “pork barrel,” but there is noth- 
ing “pork barrel’ about a flood. There 
have been years when the flood damage 
totaled in 1 year more than the cost of 
the flood- control projects in the bill that 
was passed over the President's veto. 

I realize some people do not agree with 
me and do not approve of these dams 
on the Des Moines River. It is often said 
that an elected representative should 
avoid controversy. That may be good 
politics, but I think we have better Gov- 
ernment when the Congressman takes a 
stand for or against. I aggressively sup- 
ported and promoted the Red Rock bill 
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and will accept the blame by those who 
oppose it, 
TAXES 

Congress extended for 1 year the 
Korean war corporation taxes and cer- 
tain excise taxes. The transportation 
and local telephone taxes were reduced, 

New levies were imposed on life insur- 
ance companies which will return the 
Government another estimated $215 
million annually. 

HIGHWAY PROGRAM 


It looked for a while as if the Federal 
highway program would be faced with a 
financial roadblock. As a final resort, 
Congress yielded to part of the demand 
of the President and increased the Fed- 
eral gas tax from 3 to 4 cents. This 
tax becomes effective October 1, 1959, 
and continues for 21 months. 

This bill did not provide the full 
amount of money needed by States to 
continue their program and also ab- 
sorbed more of their traditional source 
of revenue, the gasoline tax. Highway 
users are now paying $1.6 billion more 
than is used for roads. I believe this 
bill is due for some revision and im- 
provement in the next session. 

RAILROAD WORKERS 

The Congress approved a measure in- 
creasing pension and jobless benefits 
under the Railroad Retirement and Un- 
employment Acts. The Government 
does not pay these benefits. 

VETERANS 


Congress provided $100 million for di- 
rect housing loans to veterans. Read- 
justed non-seryice-connected disability 
pensions and provided new pensions for 
widows. 

ACRICULTURE 

Congress extended the surplus farm 
products law. Introduced a Federal 
food stamp plan for needy families in a 
few trial areas of the country. I regret 
that Secretary of Agriculture Benson has 
indicated that he will not put the plan 
into effect despite the action of Congress, 

The wheat bill, designed to reduce pro- 
duction and cost to the Government 
without reducing farm income, was 
vetoed. A tobacco bill was also vetoed. 
In spite of the fact that the Benson corn 
law put into effect this year is proving 
very costly to both the taxpayers and 
farmers, Benson said he would recom- 
mend a veto for any corn bill that re- 
duced production without reducing 
prices and so there is now a sort of stale- 
mate with Congress refusing to further 
lower prices and increase production and 
Government costs, 

I think this is a very scrious problem 
and I introduced a bill, H.R. 7710, which 
I believe would help considerably. I 
testified for this bill and am going to 
continue to.do all I can to help solve this 
problem. 

POSTAL AND BOND INTEREST RATES 


The Ist session of the 86th Congress 
refused to increase postage rates and in- 
terest rates on the long-term Govern- 
ment bonds held by the big banks. The 
administration wants to increase the 
maximum interest on these bonds above 
4½ percent. Authority was given to in- 
crease the interest rates on the E and H 
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series savings bonds that are held by 
individuals. | 
AIRPORT PROGRAM 


A $63 million matching Federal aid to 
States was approved this session for air- 
port improvements for the fiscal years 
of 1960 and 1961. The Des Moines Air- 
port is being improved under this pro- 
gram. 

INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 


The President requested an extension 
of the economic and military assistance 
programs to other countries. I believe 
in supporting the President on interna- 
tional affairs unless I am fully con- 
vinced the national interest demands a 
contrary action. In the field of foreign 
policy, we must depend greatly upon any 
President and without regard to politics 
because he is the Commander in Chief 
of the Armed Forces and has access to all 
of the secret information necessary to 
make decisions, I consider these mat- 
ters completely above party politics. 

THE NATIONAL DEBT 


Congress, at the request of President 
Eisenhower, raised the legal limit of the 
national debt to $295 billion. The na- 
tional debt in 1952, when President 
Eisenhower assumed office, was $265 
billion, or roughly $30 billion less than 
the present amount. 

With increases in interest rates, this is 
becoming a serious matter. Congress 
reduced the President's spending requests 
by a net of $1.9 billion. The two sessions 
of the 85th Congress had reduced his 
spending requests by $5 billion. Con- 
gress spent a lot of time finding ways 
to cut the spending requests without 
sacrificing programs necessary to the 
strengthening of our economy. $259 
million was added to the budget for can- 
cer research and health programs, but 
other nonessential spending requests 
were reduced enough so that the net re- 
duction was $1.8 billion. Some would 
have us believe that such a reduction 
would stop inflation. but I notice the cost 
of living has continued to rise. The fact 
is that some basic industries, like steel, 
are able to set inflationary prices which 
increase their profits by 600 percent in 
1 year and these inflationary pressures 
more than offset the savings made by 
Congress. 

A joint committee of Congress is now 
5 a re study which I 
elp po the wa 
needed legislation. Se 
NEAL SMITH RESOLUTION ON NATIONAL FORESTS 
AND MINERALS 

One reorganization plan by the admin- 
istration would have permitted the — 
and transfer of Government minerals in 
forest lands without notice to the public 
or approval by the Secretary of the In- 
terior. An employee of the Agriculture 
Department would have been authorized 
to make such transfers, Under the law, 
such administrative plans go into effect 
unless Congress acts within 60 days. I 
introduced House Resolution 295 to stop 
this authority and protect us against 
what I considered an invitation to an- 
other Teapot Dome scandal. My reso- 
lution passed July 7 by more than a 
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two-thirds. vote. It seems to me that we 
must protect our Government property 
and evidently the overwhelming major- 
ity in Congress agree. 

HAWAI STATEHOOD 

A 50th State was born this session of 
Congress with the admission of Hawaii. 
The borders of the United States now 
extend northward to within a few miles 
of Soviet Siberia and into the strategic 
Pacific. 

There was other legislation passed 
which was very important to those af- 
fected but space will not permit discuss- 
ing each of the 385 bills which became 
public law. There are also some laws 
upon which I believe the Congress should 
enact but did not, and this means that 
there is a great deal of work to be done 
next year. 

The 1st session of the 86th Congress 
came to an end at 6: 21 a.m. Tuesday, 
September 15, after working all through 
the night giving final approval to the 
mutual security bill and extending the 
life of the Civil Rights Commission for 2 
years. A broad civil rights bill was 
blocked by a coalition but is scheduled 
for early action in the second session. 
The Ist session of the 86th Congress was 
in continuous session longer than any 
other session of Congress since 1951. 

I appreciate the opportunity to repre- 
sent the 5th District of Iowa at the 1st 
session of the 86th Congress and hope the 
next session will enact more legislation 
that is good for our area. 


* 


Reins of Riches Match Means of 
Destruction 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. J. W. FULBRIGHT 


OF ARKANSAS ` 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record an article published in the 
Washington Post on August 16, 1959, 
over the byline of Gerard Piel, publisher 
of the Scientific American. The article 
is condensed from a speech which Mr. 
Piel made at St. Johns College in Ann- 
apolis last April. 

The article is a very significant one, I 
believe, in the light of the recent pro- 
posals which have as their objective the 
reduction of armaments. Not only do I 
feel strongly that we should use the 
power of the atom for peaceful purposes, 
but I also believe that we should realize 
that a nuclear war might well end civili- 
zation on this globe. 


Mr. Piel is a magna cum laude gradu- 


‘ate of Harvard, a former editor of Life 


magazine, and presently is the publisher 
of the Scientific American. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 


as follows: 


October 5 


REINS OF RicHrs Maren MEANS oF 
DESTRUCTION 


(By Gerard Piel) 


In the darkest hours of human despair, 
Ute could never have seemed so transient as 
it appears to the present generation. Man 
has survived the cruel trials of natural selec- 
tion only to face at last the direst of all 
threats to his existence: himself. 

In an arms race that consumes the treasure 
and genius of civilization, one side—the one 
we tremble to call our own—has accumulated 
sufficient destructive capacity to annihilate 
the other 25 times over. And that other 
side, by this time, has equipped Itself with 
10 times the power to destroy us. 

Between us, we are in a position to ex- 
terminate the entire species seven times 
over. Neurosis, senility, stupidity, accident 
any of these at any moment may push the 
button on Apocalypse. 

WONDER AND IRONY 


While time permits, we may stand in 
wonder at what man has wrought. He has 
taken in his mortal hands the source of 
energy that lights the universe through all 
eternity—or at least for 10 billion years past 
and 60 billion years to come, in the finite 
terms in which we measure infinity today. 
He can ignite stars on earth hotter than any 
that shine in the firmament. R 

In the dread rehearsal of our last hour, 
more than 300 such stars have already 
winked their blinding light under the roof 
of our increasingly polluted atmosphere. 

It is ironic, though it is inevitable, that 
the threat now laid to human existence 
should be leveled by those same nations in 
which human life has for the first time ex- 
perienced abundance. 

HOW ELSE DECIDE? 


Why is it that the most fortunate people 
on earth should be on the verge of treason to 
the entire human race? 

There are unquestionably many reasons, 
to be traced at last to the forgotten bloody 
age, before the beginning of history, when 
Homo saplens exterminated the less gifted 
species of the human genus. The habits 
learned then still take over on occasion in 
the behavior of individual men. 

In the behavior of States the resort to force 
and violence is sanctioned by all but one or 
two churches and by the most eminent moral 
philosophers. How else could States decide 
which is to have enough when there Is not 
enough to go around? 

But in the very age in which we live 
there has come an essential change in the 
condition of human existence. The revolu- 
tion in man’s labor that has come with the 
present amplification of our capacity fof, 
mass murder makes it possible for all men at 
last to enter into the human estate. 

But this declaration does not came es- 
corted by a thunderclap.. Its truth is not 
widely credited. The possibilities of human 
fulfillment to which it points are not gen- 
erally comprehended even by those citizens 
and statesmen whose own style of existence 
furnishes the most compelling evidence in 
its support. The revolutionists try to for- 
get the revolution. 

We embrace the godd fortune that 1s ows 
and claim it as our birthright. In fear, W8 
suppress the memory of the recent pust and, 
in a world of increasing impermanence, pet 
suade ourselves that our estate is perpe 

THE LAST 15 SECONDS 

To such a state of mind it may be ie 
tary to recall.that the entire biography of 
man is but a recent event in the history 1 
the earth. We surmise that our genus orig Š 
nated in a recognizable approximation of 17 
modern form not more than 1 million yes 
ago. In the 5 billion years that the earth 
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revolved around the sun, those million years 
are the last 15 seconds of a day. 

The first evidence of our species is dated 
on the order of 100,000 years ago, within the 
lūst 2 seconds of the earth’s first day. In the 
flaked stone and sharpened bone we see that 
evolution has already assumed a new di- 
mension. 

The history of civilization, of the settled 
urban community, goes back no more than 
10,000 years, less than two tenths of a sec- 
ond ago. By that time the food-gatherers 
had brought all of the food crops and all 
of the domestic animels we know today un- 
der cultivation and husbandry. They had 
learned also another use for fire. 

By confining it in a furnace they could 
Taise the temperature from the 400 or 500 
degrees of the open campfire to 1,000 de- 
frees, Such temperature drives out the 
water of crystallization in pottery and bricks 
and mnde it possible to store the harvests 
and build cities. 

INVENTION or SLAVERY 


Now, at last, want and the dally struggle 
for enough food to survive were lifted for a 
Tew members of the species. The new tech- 
Nology of agriculture required the labor of 
only four families on the soil to produce 
enough food to support themselves and one 
more family. 

The allocation of this surplus was secured 
by a social invention: the institution of 
Slavery. In the ruins of the earliest cities 
we see the image of societies that bullt 
tiem: At first temples, later palaces, sur- 
Tounded by fortifications and the hovels 
Of the sinves, 

Since it was now possible for the labor of 
Jour families to support a fifth in occupi- 

other than agriculture, the range of 
technology broadened. The furnaces be- 
came hot enough to smelt copper and iron, 
The wheel and the sail appeared. The pul- 
ley and the level, the pump and the bel- 
lows and other mechanical contrivances 
came into use. The way was opened to 
high civilization and the beginning of re- 
corded history, 

In the record we discover three major cen- 
ters: The Mediterranean, India, and China. 

ter, in apparent independence of these, 
came the high civilizations of the Western 

‘sphere, But everywhere within the 
of civilization the ratio of four 
families out of five enslaved to the soll pre- 
val And the first urban masses freed 
Tor other crafts and functions were enslaved 
in other ways, 
POPULATIONS GREW 

Civilization, however, was a success. The 
iman population expanded. Where it had 
10 square miles of wilderness to sup- 
Port a single human being in the primitive 
economy of food gathering, now a few acres 
= agricultural land sufficed to sustain each 
uman lfe, But the population of the 
civilizations preseed everywhere, at 

au times, on the margin of subsistence. 
Riy the land under cultivation expanded, 
fai) did the population; when harvests 
wi when the land failed under un- 
The exploitation—the population sbrank. 
Ius, Fortunes of the moest ancient states 
let and waned with the harvests and 

th outbreaks of epidemic disease. 

thoes the outside, they were threatened by 
Biting uned barbarians, peoples still in tran- 
tus. from the Stone Age to neolithic cul- 
ure, But as the slow trial-and-error ad- 
Of technology furnished weapons and 
the secure means of communication, and 
Sal err learned to manage ever larger so- 
emp Fünlzations. states blossomed into 

Pires, and history moved into the 

odern era. 

8 One form or another, the institution of 
very persisted in almost every center of 


Civilization 
0 our own 
ubl n into the history of 


hr 
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If we wonder what life wns like for ordi- 
nary people in those high and far-off times, 
we need not dig into archeology or scratch 
for illumination in the history books that 
have so largely ignored them. 

We can see their technological contem- 
poraries struggling for the same sort of life 
in the world today. They constitute, in 
fact, nearly two-thirds of the human race, 
Principally in the Southern Hemisphere, 
they are the peoples of what we have come 
to call the underdeveloped regions of the 
world. > 

There, four out of. fiye families are still 
bound to scratching their subsistence from 
the earth. Their life expectancy, until very 
recently, was between 30 and 40 years. Their 
nutrition ranges from 1,300 to 2,000 calories 
per day, at least 500 calories below the mini- 
mum required to sustain the vigor of life. 

Contrast their condition with that of the 
inhabitants of Western civilization. In our 
own country, the labor of one family in six on 
the farm yields a harvest equivalent to an 
average of more than 10,000 calories per 
capita for the entire population. 

From this cornucopia we consume an Ayer- 
age of a little more than 3,000 calories each. 
Life expectancy 1s moving from 60 to 70 
years. Famine and pestilence are echoes of 
Sunday School Bible lessons. The 
source of energy is the combustion of fuel. 

So far as our citizens are concerned and 
for the overwhelming proportion of Euro- 
peans west of the Urals, material want has 
been effectively abolished. From 150 million 
in 1770, the white 8 has increased 

old to nearly 900 on. 
ar the same period the colored people of 
the world have only doubled their numbers, 
the largest increase coming in the last 50 
ears. 

t Boginning in the 18th century, science 
gained in ascendance as a major enterprize 
of our civilization. Newton's physics was ex- 
tended to every branch of inquiry into na- 
ture and everywhere extirpated the fallacies, 
myths, and nonsense that had been cherished 
from earlier years. 

During the past century, the movement has 
gathered constantly increasing acceleration. 
It was a century and a half, for example, from 
the discovery of the force of gravity to the 
discoyery of electromagnetic forces; less 
than a century thereafter, to the discovery 
of the force that binds the atomic nucleus, 
and now less than a generation to the meas- 
urement of the weak forces that attend the 
mysterious decay of the ultimate particles of 
matter. 


ently guarantees that there shall be no end 


tion uncovers new gaps in our experience and 
asks new estions. 

Now nain has entered a new phase. 
It exploits understanding already estab- 
lished, it responds not merely to necessity 
but to opportunity presented by new knowl- 
edge. So long as the enterprise of science is 
nurtured by society, technology will move 

th it. 

8 appetite for metals at last ex- 
haust the abundant ore beds of the world? 
According to Harrison Brown and his asso- 
cintes at the California Institute of Tech- 
nology, we may turn to the granite of the 
continental mazses and extract not only the 
full spectrum of mineral wealth but the fis- 
slonable elements that will provide the 
energy to power this “Age of Granite. 

Or we may turn to 8 Sse tyne 8 

itless supply of hydrogen for energy. 
ster the 8 leached out of the conti- 
nental rock by the rains and rivers. 

Do we require food? According to studies 
by the Food and Agriculture Organization, 
we can, with sufficient investment, expand 
the world’s srable land seven times. 
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The outcome of the reyolution in man's 
labor thus brings the elimination of want 
within the reach not only of the living gen- 
eration of men, but of all the generations we 
can foresee, 

Those latter-day Malthusians who panic at 
the world’s immediate prospective popula- 
tion growth may leave It to later generations 
to decide how numerous they want to be, 
Want is no longer a challenge to technology, 
but to economics and politics. It is a social 
problem. 

Not the least of the social problems posed 
by technology is the question: How can 
human dignity and freedom be maintained 
in a world organized to sustain the logistics 
of abundance? The management of the 
high technology of the future might find it 
in its power and convenience to tamper with 
the genctic constitution ot the species or 


with the psychological process of individual 
humen minds. 


But such questions beset us already in a 
society that is willing to contemplate suicide 
end listens every noontime to the wall of 
sirens. Is this the only face that we can 
turn to the world's dispossessed, to the 1,500 
million beyond the pale of Western civili- 
zation? 

They have heard the news of the revolu- 
tion In man's labor. They are impressed 
by the example of our own Nation, more 
than that of any other. Thanks principally 
to death control, they are living longer and 
Teeling well enough to do something about 
their plight. 

The political turmoil of the no longer 
Colonial peoples provides the principal dy- 
namics of this era of international political 
conflict. It is the power vacuum created 
4A the 8 ot the old order in those 
regions that sucks the two great power 
tems to the edge of catastrophe. ae 

In an acutely tender way, the wishes of 
these aroused people should be on our con- 
science. They are still extracting the ir- 
replaceable resources of their lands to feed 
our voracious appetite for raw materials. 

We cannot stop at the churlish counsel 
that the colonials should reduce their num- 
bers. Their population is rising because the 
modicum of sanitation introduced to pro- 
tect the white colonials in their midst has 


reduced thelr rate of mortality as well. 


Their numbers are increasing, according 
to United Nations studies, at a rate that ex- 
ceeds 1 percent per year. Since the end of 
the second world war, their material condi- 
tion has been in corresponding decline; their 
calorie intake has actually fallen. 

To offset the claim of population growth 
and reverse the decline in their condition, 
they must increase their production at a 
rate greater than their population 
The larger the differential, the faster will 
their lot improve. Such an objective is not 
only technologically but politically and eco- 
nomically feasible. 

Our own industrial growth has averaged 
5 percent over long periods; it has even 
reached 8 percent under intense pressure. 
The growth of our agricultural output has 
correspondingly proceeded at the rate of 2 
percent in normal times. 

The success of both kinds of political and 
social management is proving increasingly 
attractive to the emergent economies of 
India, southeast Asia, Indonesia, South 
America and Africa. In their eyes, It is the 
results that count. 

The task of industrialization involves some 
simpie equations from classical economics. 
It is well known that the creation of capital 
requires savings. Sayings means that the 
satisfaction of current want must be set aside 
to provide for future satisfactions. But when 
there is not enough to meet current wants to 
begin with—which ts the case in a Malthu- 
sian economic eone must starve 
to provide capital. Compulsion is usually 
necessary to persuade people to starve. 
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In the present mood of the colonial peo- 
ples, however, they are ready to starve if it 
will do any good.. And there are plenty of 
indigenous leaders ready to furnish the com- 
pulsion. 

If we had conviction in our political and 
economic institutions and traditions—and a 
better understanding of their place in his- 

‘we would not willingly see these peo- 
ples submit themselves to compulsion. Out 
of the surplus capacity that troubles our 
market place we could meet s substantial 
portion of their need for capital equipment. 
Thanks to the Iabors of the international 
Civil service of the United Nations and its 
accessory technical organizations, we have a 
pretty good idea of what it would cost. 

Something on the order of 8500 billion 
over the next 50 years would secure an aver- 
age per annum gain of 2 percent in indus- 
trial production and a corresponding increase 
in agricultural output in the areas con- 
cerned. This global figure comes out of 
reasonably detailed local studies; many of 
the projects are ready for preliminary cost 
accounting. 

Not all of the 500 billion would have to be 
supplied from outside. At about the half- 
way point, the new industrial centers would 
begin to generate some additional capacity 
of thelr own, 

The bed rock Investments, however, are 
not particularly attractive to the world's 
capital market. These involve such elemen- 
tary public utilities as communications sys- 
tems, including highways as well as rail- 
roads, and dams for flood control and irriga- 
tion. Investment in such projects would 
call for the kind of funds we now write off 
on armaments. 

On the whole, we would have to take a 
long-range view in looking for return on our 
investment. It would come eventually, how- 
ever as these economies cross the first hump 
toward the solution of their food problem. 

But the demand for huge volumes of en- 
ergy, heavy equipment, and big investment 
would not come at the outset. First there 
comes lead time for planning, and then engi- 
neering. Many of the early gains in these 
areas would be achieved, anyway, with very 
little expenditure on capital goods. The first 
requirement is for brains and knowledge. 

Somewhere in our material and intelleo- 
tual resources we can cetrdinly find the ca- 
pacity to make a beginning. We would soon 
have additional. wealth and brains avail- 
able for the task as a result of the attenua- 
tion of the arms race on which our prosperity 
Dow rests so heavily and insecurely. 

Whether our present distribution of values 
permits us to think we can afford action on 
these lines or not, political and economic 
necessity will soon supply crude compulsion. 

As the principal revolutionists in the revo- 
lution of man’s labor, our people more than 
any other have created the conditions that 
now confront mankind with the choice be- 
tween extinction and the achievement of 
its yearning to fulfill ite humanity. Surely 
it will not exceed our capacity for social 
invention to ansume the role that ought to be 
ours in the making of that choice, 


Eric Sevareid: The Great Art of Leader- 


ship Is a Necessity for the Ideal Candi- 
date in 1960 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN BRADEMAS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


BRADEMAS. Mr, Speaker, I 
like to include in the Concres- 


Mr. 
should 
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SIONAL RECORD some excerpts. from an 
article in a recent issue of Esquire mag- 
azine in which Mr. Eric Sevareid, the 
brilliant and dedicated news analyst, de- 
scribes in moving words the importance 
of Presidential leadership to the future 
of our country. 
The excerpt follows: 
Excerers From “THE IDEAL CANDIDATE FOR 
1960," BY. Ma. ERIC SEVAREID 


Woodrow Wilson once said that the pur- 
pose of liberal education is to enable one to 
know a good man when he sees him. Uni- 
versal free education has worked well enough 
so that Americans never elect or even nom- 
inate a truly bad man. In spite of the 
adulation of many, Senator McCarthy 
would never have come within miles of a 
presidential nomination. But whether we 
are educated enough to know the better man 
is a different question. Choices can be very 
hard to make. 

The only rule of thumb I have been able 
to come to for myself is the “rule of the men 
and the boys.” My observation about politics 
in many countries is that its practitioners 
fall into these two groups. The boys in 
politics are those individuals who want posi= 
tion in order to be something; the men are 
those who want position in order to do some- 
thing. 

And it is my own personal conviction that 
the United States has now arrived-at a point 
in the world story when it is utterly impera- 
tive that we elect one of the men. I believe 
this so deeply that I would now much rather 
take the risk of choosing a man who often 
acts wrongly than a boy who will not act at 
all. Most mistaken actions can be corrected; 
for action begets counteraction and, in any 
case, the people can only “know what they 
want“ when alternatives are not only pre- 
sented to them but tried. We do not need a 
presiding officer; we do terribly need a con- 
stitutional leader. Our worst danger at this 
stage is not that Of making mistakes, it is 
of continuing a political state of blandness, 
continuing to dull the sharp edges of issues, 
not by the practical compromise which must 
often happen, but by compromise us an arti- 
cle of faith. Leadership does not consist of 
endlossly trying to conciliate “the other 
fellow,” of feeling all possible pulses before 
making the first timid steps in any direction. 
Only by boldly taking the steps and accept- 
ing the consequences are effective policy or 
the people's deepest desires discovered. 

History will not wait for us; it threatens to 
bypass us even now. It is rushing on. We 
are caught in the tides not only of a scien- 
tifo revolution but of political and social 
revolutions which we ourselves, not the Com- 
munists, Inspired in this world gencrations 
ago. Even semiprimitive societies in dark- 
est Africa have caught the tides, are taking 
us at our word—not our present words, 
uttered hour by dreary hour over the Voice 
of Americg, but our old words, the words of 
Jefferson and Thomas Paine. Millions of 
people are seeing visions, the same visions 
Wo saw so long ago that now we seem to re- 
gard them as nightmares, 

Wiliam Faulkner asks, “What happened to 
the American dream?" He answers, in part, 
“We dozed, and it abandoned us. And in 
that vacuum now there sound no longer the 
strong loud voices not merely unafraid but 
not even aware that fenr existed, speaking 
in mutual unification of one mutual hope 
and will. Because now what we hear Is a ca- 
cophony of terror and conciliation and com- 
promise babbling only the mouth-sounds, 
the loud and empty words which we have 
emasculated of all meaning whatever— free- 
dom, democracy, patriotism—with which, 
awakened at Inst, we try in desperation to 
hide from ourselves that Jors,” 

Truly there is a quiet desperation among 
those Americans sensitively aware of what 
is happening in the world today and of 
what is not happening in America. A great 
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nation cannot stand still; it either moves 
forward or it moves backward. It ix my be- 
lief that we are losing touch with the world, 
indeed with ourselves. Not only do we not 
know what we want any more; we do not 
know what we are. Like ald women touch- 
ing their beads, we endlessly count and re- 
count our blessings“ in the form of our 
“gross national product,” our “per capita in- 
come,” and our production units, whether 
bables or block-long automobiles; and we 
call to the gods of “economy,” “prudence,” 
and “the middle way," trying to believe that 
this shall save us, knowing in our hearts that 
it will not. 

We have no national gods in America. 
Even the one we name on our coins was not 
there until it was stamped on by an 
Episcopalian Secretary of the Treasury during 
the Civil War. We have never had a Fuehrer 
and want none; we have no king, no Delphic 
oracle, no Platonic academy of the all-wise. 
We have only the President of the United 
States. We cannot be led by our political 
institutions, admirably organized as they 
are, Government, as Wilson wrote 4 years 
before his election, “is not a machine but a 
living thing. It falls, not. under the [New- 
tonlan] theory of the universe, but under 
the theory of organic life. It is accountable 
to Darwin, not to Newton.” 

The Presidency {s the only truly national 
office we have. And, ss Wilson said, if the 
President “rightly interpret the national 
thought and boldly insist upon it, he is ir- 
resistible; and the country never feels the 
zest of action so much as when its President 
is of such insight and caliber, Its instinct is 
for unified action, and it craves a singla 
leader. It is for this reason that it will often 
prefer to choose 4 man rather than a party. 
A President whom it trusts cannot only 
it, but form it to his own views.” 

This is what the American people now 
deeply want, and need—to be formed to the 
views, the faith, the working vision of & 
great man, who is great because he under- 
stands the present and anticipates the fu- 
ture, because he is one with the people, yet 
above them, because he has the capacity 
to call up their best Instincts, not morely 
to comfort their expediencies, and because he 
can stand to the world in their image 
as the living symbol of the America they 
once knew in their schoolbooks and felt 
in their hearts and have uot yet entirely 
abandoned, 

This must come back to us, this leader 
ship, or the marvelous story of the Amer 
ican spirit in the world may soon unwin 
to a tattered and meaningless end. It 1 
impossible for me to understand how anyi 
one saturated in thə history of this ers 
cannot feel this need. And It is strange bu 
true that human nature never changes: we 
have acted na if opinion polls and commit- 
tees and, the mechanics of organization 
could find the way for us, and yet, again and 
again, we are thrown back to the simple, 
ancient truth that only a man—one 
can lead us. 

Leadership of a great and vigorous people 
is not a process of calculation or 0 
tion. Government is not a business. Tn 
true function of the Chief Executive has 
ttle to do with administration, If these 
things were not so we would elect busines’. 
mien as Presidents and we have never don ra 
that, On tho. level of the presidency thort 
is no such thing as political science. 
ership is an ort, not a aclence or a b 
and what our people need and instint ow 
want is an artist. They have need, POs 
of a very great artist; for the immense 
yas of our national life, our mirror to 
selyes aud our world, is frayed and obscu jee 
with a thousand tiny cracks, The AM), 
ican portrait is growing dim, and only wit 
boldest strokes from the boldest hand a 
restore the original in its strong and 
colors, 
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Report on Major Legislation, Ist Session, 
85th Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. PAT JENNINGS 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. JENNINGS. Mr. Speaker, as this 
Ist session of the 86th Congress ends, the 
appraisals of our work over the past 9 
Months are coming from every side. 

We have heard praise; we have heard 
Criticism. Both have been tempered to 
a great extent by the political affiliation 
of the person making the statements, or 
by the action taken—or not taken—on & 
Particular piece of legislation or pro- 


Objectively, we can say that this has 
n a long and hardworking session. 
We have encountered problems that are 
Peculiar to government when the execu- 
tive branch is controlled by one party 
and the legislative branch by another. 
Of course, not everything has been done. 
In our growing and complex society, in 
the maze of governmental organization 
and actions, new problems and proposals 
are constantly pressing upon the Con- 
mee even before the old ones are dealt 
in the lengthy legislative process. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
Temarks in the Recorp, I want to review 
Some of the major achievements of the 
Session, 

DIVIDED GOVERNMENT 

For the fifth straight year, the Con- 
&tess has been Democratic-controlled 
While the administration has been Re- 
bublican. This has created difficulties in 
Teaching agreement on much legislation. 
However, again this year, as in the 84th 
and 85th Congresses, the Congress has 
‘Made a sustained effort to do more than 
its share in making this divided Govern- 
ment function efficiently. - 

We haye endeavored to cooperate with 

e administration; we have sought to 
Pass legislation rather than create issues; 
and we have devoted months of work to 
Controversial bills in the effort to meet 

national needs. 

Unfortunately, in many instances, the 
ha tration has refused to give its 

If of the cooperation needed to pro- 
duce the desired results. The President's 
Veto has nullified congressional work, 
and the threat of a veto has prevented 
action on other pending bills. 

EULGET APPROPRIATIONS 


Arain in this session, as in the previ- 
four sessions of Congress, a reduction 
— effected in the record-breaking 
Dadset proposals of the administration. 
conn misleading statements to the 
trary, Congress has been constantly 
concerned with the need for economy in 
vernment, The facts clearly illustrate 
ahs Substantial savings were made on 
Ous appropriation bills. 


mem DProving 17 regular and supple- 
092 dar appropriation bills, $1,881,410,- 
nee Bebe: cut from the budget estimates 


tted by the administration, Actu- 
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ally appropriated was a total of $72,977,- 
598,352; the bulk of this is for fiscal year 
1960 but a nominal amount was included 
for the old fiscal year, 1959.. Certain 
permanent appropriations that become 
available automatically under previous 
law. such as the interest payments on the 
public debt, are not included in this total. 
Also, new obligational authority for Gov- 
ernment spending outside the appropri- 
ations process has not been included. 
These, of course, will have considerable 
effect on total Government spending for 
fiscal year 1960. 

The appropriation bill for the Depart- 
ments of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare and Labor, was the only one of the 
17 bills increased over budget requests. 
Much of this increase will be utilized in 
the vital research programs of the Na- 
tional Institutes of Health, which seek to 
find the causes and cures of crippling and 
killing diseases 


The ene m Ls rae aes er ae 
again tha e Departmen 

teeny Adequate funds were provided 

for the activities of the Army, Navy, and 

Air Force—over $39.2 billion. Congress 

cut almost $20 million from the budget 

request for the Department of Defense. 
OTHER FISCAL LEGISLATION 


The administration again presented a 
twofold request for an increase in the 
public debt limit, whieh was approved. 
‘The statutory limit was raised from $283 
billion to $285 billion, and a temporary 
increase of $10 billion was granted to 
provide “elbowroom” in meanaging the 
Nation’s debt, ‘This means that the debt 
limit will be $295 billion until June 30, 
1960, when it will drop to $285 billion. 

In the general field of taxation, legis- 
lation has been passed to extend for 1 
year the present corporate tax rate and 
certain excise taxes. Provisions were 
written into this measure to reduce the 
transportation tax on persons from 10 
to 5 percent and to repeal the tax on 
local telephone, both changes to become 
effective on July 1, 1960. In another tax 
pill, an equitable formula to tax the in- 
come of life insurance companies was 
approved to replace existing temporary 
tax rates. 

Agreement was also reached late in 
the session on a bill to provide additional 
revenues for the highway trust fund 
from which. Federal shares of highway 
construction costs are allocated to the 
States. Of immediate concern was the 
continuation of the interstate highway 
construction, but other Federal aid to 
primary and secondary highways would 
hare been curtailed without this legisla- 
tion. As passed, the bill authorizes a 
1-cent-per-gallon increase in the Fed- 
eral gasoline tax; the increase would be 
in effect for 21 months. It also provides 
that a portion of certain automobile ex- 
cise taxes will be transferred to the high- 
way trust fund to keep the construction 
program—interstate, primary, and sec- 
ondary—moving along on schedule and 
on a pay-as-you-go basis. 

The House Ways and Means Commit- 
tee, which has jurisdiction over tax leg- 
islation, will conduct a general revenue 
revision study during the adjournment 
period. This study will be the basis for 
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any tax legislation reported from this 
committee in the second session. 
LADOR-MANACEMENT REFORM 


One of the landmarks of this session 
was the passage of the Labor-Manage- 
ment Reporting and Disclosures Act of 
1959, which resulted directly from the 
lengthy McClellan committee investiga- 
tion of abuses and racketeering in the 
labor-management field. As it became 
law, the legislation contains portions of 
three bills brought before the Congress 
and represents the best that could be 
achieved to correct the exposures of the 
McClellan committee while protecting 
the legitimate interests of both labor 
and management. 

I-voted for passage of this legislation. 

VETOES KILL FARM BILLS 

Mr. Speaker, the prime example of 
how effectively the veto and the threat 
of a veto stymied needed legislation this 
session was in the field of agriculture. 
As in the past two Congresses, we have 
found our efforts to write and approve 
reasonable farm legislation met by an 
unsympathetic and uncompromising at- 
titude on the part of the administration, 
especially the Secretary of Agriculture. 

The House Agriculture Committee, on 
which I have again had the privilege of 


serving in this Congress, held many long 


and thorough hearings on the several 
hundred bills referred to it. The record 
on farm legislation would be much bet- 
ter had we received cooperation from 
the administration in working out modi- 
fied approaches to the problems brought 
before the committee. 

The two bills that were passed by 
Congress to meet the pressing and spe- 
cific needs of two important commodi- 
ties—wheat and tobacco—were vetoed. 

The wheat proposal would have cut 
wheat acreage and reduced the wheat 
surplus. It would have reduced the cost 
of the program, but it was vetoed. Why? 
Because it included price support pro- 
visions to prevent great hardships on the 
farmer while wheat acreage was being 
drastically reduced. 

The tobacco legislation, which was of 
great concern to the tobacco producing 
areas of Virginia and the Ninth District, 
had the objective of stabilizing the level 
of price supports so that American- pro- 
duced tobacco would be more competi- 
tive in the world market. This bill would 
have aided materially in the retention 
and expansion of our export market, 
It was vetoed, although it had the com- 
bined and united support of tobacco- 
grower organizations, farm orgrniza- 
tions, and the many other people directly 
concerned with the tobacco program. 
The consequences of this veto will be un- 
favorable to the tobacco farmer and the 
tobacco industry in general. 

Last year we made an extensive study 
of the tobacco export situation. As a 
member of that study group and as the 
sponsor of the House bill to stabilize to- 
bacco price supports—the vetoed bill— 
I certainly feel that a grave mistake was 
made by the President in following the 
Secretary of Agriculture's advice to veto 
this legislation. 

One of the major agricultural bills 
passed was that extending the Agricul- 
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tural Trade Development and Assistance 
Act for 2 years and strengthening its 
provisions.. This bill includes permissive 
authority to establish a domestic food 
stamp plan for distribution of additional 
surplus commodities to needy people here 
at home, and it also specifiies that inso- 
far as practicable the Secretary of Agri- 
culture shall make surplus commodities 
available for distribution to the Nation’s 
needy before selling them overseas. 
Among other agricultural bills given 
final approval were those to provide ad- 
ditional funds for the school milk pro- 
gram in fiscal year 1959, to authorize $81 
million for the program in fiscal year 
1960 and $85 million in fiscal year 1961. 
Awaiting final approval—different ,ver- 
sions have been approved in the House 
and Senate—is a proposal to create an 
Agricultural Research and Development 
Commission, to establish more effective 
research programs to expand markets 
for agricultural and forestry products, 
and to reduce farm surpluses. I spon- 
sored a bill similar to that reported from 
the House Agriculture Committee. 
Renewed efforts will be forthcoming 
in the next session to pass reasonable 
and adequate agriculture legislation. 
The key to the success of these efforts 
will be the attitude of the administra- 


tion and the Secretary of Agriculture. 


MAJOR MISCELLANEOUS 


Also approved in this session were: 
Statehood for Hawaii; a self-financing 
program for the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority’s future construction of power- 
producing facilities within its present 
service area; an extension of the draft 
until July 1, 1963; a health insurance 
program for Federal employees under 
which the Government will share the 
costs on a 50-50 basis; a 3-year con- 
tinuation of the Renegotiation Act to 
provide for recovery of excessive profits 
on defense contracts; exemption of news- 
type radio and TV from the 
equal-time requirement of the Federal 
Communications Act for political candi- 
dates; an increase to 4% percent in per- 
missible interest payments on savings 
bonds; additional lending authority— 
from $500 million to $575 million—for 
the Small Business Administration; au- 
thority for the Federal Reserve Board to 
lower the reserve requirements for mem- 
ber banks; improved benefits under the 
Railroad Retirement and Unemployment 
Compensation Acts. 

The omnibus housing bill, which was 
approved three times before the final 
version was signed by the President, gives 
the Federal Housing Administration 
authority to insure up to $8 billion in 
new home loans and reduces downpay- 
ments on such insured housing. This 
measure also contains provisions on 
urban renewal, a loan program for hous- 
ing for the elderly, and public housing. 
Airport developments throughout the 
Nation, including four now under con- 
struction or planned in the Ninth Dis- 
trict of Virginia, will be able to proceed 
because of the congressional approval 
of a 2-year Federal-aid-to-airports 
program. The military construction bills 
in this session included authorization 
and appropriations for additional work 
at the Abingdon Army Reserve Armory. 
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VETERANS’ PROGRAMS 

In addition to several minor changes 
in the laws governing the various veter- 
ans’ programs, two bills were approved 
in this session of general interest to vet- 
erans and their families. 

The first of these became Public Law 
86-211, which modifies and liberalizes 
the non-service-connected pension pro- 
gram for veterans of World Wars I and 
II and the Korean conflict, their widows 
and children. This new law provides a 
sliding scale of pensions based on in- 
come and dependency status of the recip- 
ient; places World War II and Korean 
conflict widows and children on the same 
basis as the widows and children of 
World War I for purposes of pension 
eligibility; and makes several other 
changes and improvements in the exist- 
ing program. This new law goes into 
effect on July 1, 1960. 

The second major veterdns’ bill was 
aimed at improving the opportunities for 
veterans to secure home loans. This 
measure authorized $100 million in direct 
home loan funds, which will enable the 
backlog of direct home loan applications 
to be reduced to a great extent. This 
type of loan is primarily for veterans in 
rural areas where conventional home fi- 
nancing is not easily available. Author- 
ity was provided in this bill, also, for an 
increase in the maximum interest rate 
on GI home loans. The rate was in- 
creased from the previous 44 to 5% per- 
cent with the hope that additional mort- 
gage funds would become available for 
veterans desiring to utilize the guarantee 
home loan program. 

VETO HITS NINTH 

Mr. Speaker, the President's veto of 
Several bills in this session hit sharply 
and frequently at the Ninth District of 
Virginia. The short and long range 
economic effects of these vetoes can be 
severe to large segments of my district. 

The veto of the tobacco price support 
Stabilization bill, which I have men- 
tioned, will further weaken the position 
of American-produced tobacco in the 
world export market. Several thousand 
farm families in my district depend on 
burley tobacco as their primary cash 
crop. 

It will be my intention during the ad- 
journment period of Congress to talk 
with all segments of the tobacco in- 
dustry—from growers to exporters—and 
to develop new legislative proposals for 
the next session. It is my hope that the 
Tobacco Subcommittee, on which I serve, 
can again hold hearings next year on the 
general subject of tobacco legislation 
and perhaps report a bill to the full 
House Agriculture Committee. 

Although twice vetoed, the public 
works appropriations bill was finally ap- 
proved—the first time Congress has over- 
ridden a veto of the incumbent Presi- 
dent. Additional funds will thus be pro- 
vided for a flood protection project in my 
district. The Flannagan Dam and Res- 
ervoir located on Pound River in Dicken- 
son will be allocated approximately $2,- 
438,000 to complete planning in the last 
half of 1959 and to initiate construction 
early in 1960. 

The Corps of Engineers, which recom- 
Mended this project for construction as 
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one of the flood protection dams on the 
Big Sandy River tributaries in Virginia, 
is currently working on preconstruction 
planning under appropriations granted 
by Congress in the last 2 years. 

The budget for fiscal year 1960 re- 
quested only enough funds to complete 
planning. Approving just this request 
would have delayed the project another 
year and only resulted in further in- 
creases in costs. I appeared before the 
Public Works Subcommittee of the House 
Appropriations Committee and asked 
that funds be provided in the bill to be- 
gin construction in fiscal year 1960. 
Following this hearing, and testimony 
from the Corps of Engineers it had the 
capability to efficiently and economically 
utilize additional funds, a total of $2.5 
million was put in the bill for the Han- 
nagan Dam and Reservoir. This bill, 
after it had been passed by the House 
and Senate, was vetoed. The President 
objected to the inclusion of several new 
starts on construction in this fiscal year. 

Following the veto, a second public 
works appropriation bill was reported 
and a reduction of 2'4 percent was made 
in all projects and programs, bringing 
the funds for the Flannagan project 
down to approximately $2,438,000 and 
reducing the overall total funds below 
the fiscal year 1960 budget request. This 
second bill was also vetoed because of 
the new starts insisted upon by Congress 
as the continuation of a reasonable and 
orderly program of flood control and 
water resource development. This sec- 
ond veto was overridden. 

The House approved an omnibus 
rivers and harbors authorization bill— 
projects must be authorized before funds 
can be appropriated for planning and 
construction—but it will not be passed 
by the Senate before adjournment. In- 
corporated into this omnibus bill are 
provisions of my bill to authorize con- 
struction of a flood control reseryoir on 
the North Fork of Pound River above 
the town of Pound, Wise County. It 18 
hoped that final passage of this bill can 
come next year. 

It has been rumored that a veto mes- 
sage will be forthcoming on a third bill 
of great interest to the Ninth District— 
the bill to establish an independent 
research and development commission 
to coordinate and expand research into 
new uses and new markets for coal. 
This proposed research program is . 
vital concern to the coal industry and 
the communities dependent on coal pro- 
duction as the basic element in their 
local economy, 

I sponsored a similar bill in both the 
last and in this session of Congress. 
Final action was not taken on a coal re- 
search bill last year, but we have suc 
ceeded in passing a bill this year to 
out the recommendations of the sub- 
committee for an independent commis- 
sion to guide the way to new opportuni- 
ties for coal 

It should be pointed out that recom- 
mendations of the subcommittee were 
almost unanimously those of the coal in- 
dustry and those leaders in related in, 
dustries concerned with the future of 
coul, As in the case of tobacco, the 
President will be ignoring these unit 
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recommendations if a veto is announced 
for the coal research bill. 
BILLS SPONSORED 


In addition to the four bills already 
mentioned in this summary—coal and 
agricultural research, tobacco price sup- 
port stabilization, and authorization of 
the North Fork of Pound Reservoir—I 
have sponsored several bills on other 
subjects. 

My bill to designate the Pound River 
Dam and Reservoir in Dickenson Coun- 
ty as the “John W. Flannagan Dam and 
Reservoir” was passed and became 
Public Law 86-189. This gives an ap- 
propriate name to this flood control 
project and eliminates the confusion 
existing between it and the other dam 
proposed for the North Fork of Pound 
River in Wise County. 

The House approved a bill to make 
volunteer fire departments eligible to re- 
ceive donable surplus property from the 
Government. One of my bilis had this 
objective, but would have also made 
rescue and first aid squads eligible to 
receive such property. The Senate has 
not acted on the House bill asyet. Iam 
considering the introduction of a new 
bill pertaining to rescue and first aid 
Squads, and hope that further attention 
will be given to this subject next year. 

Two of my social security bills are 
pending in the House Ways and Means 
Committee. These would eliminate the 
requirement that an individual be 50 
years of age before receiving disability 
benefits and provide full benefits to both 
men and women at age 62. A special 
study of the disability provisions of the 
social security program is to be carried 
out Jater this year by a subcommittee of 
the Ways and Means Committee. This 
study is aimed at determining whether 
the disability program is being admin- 
istered in an efficient and fair manner 
and in accordance with the intent of 
Congress. The term “disability” will be 
Scrutinized and the subcommittee will 
Study allegations made that disability 
determinations have been slow and that 
appeals have been unduly delayed. This 
is definitely a needed study. 

Undue criticism has been made of the 
Nation’s farmers because of the cost of 
the programs conducted by the Depart- 
Ment of Agriculture. In reality, much of 
the Department's work is for the benefit 
ol the general public or serves a dual role 
Of aiding the national welfare and of also 
benefiting the farmer. There are many 
examples of these programs too numer- 
Ous to include in this brief statement. 
I have introduced a bill to provide that 

c costs of the surplus food programs, 
the national school lunch program, sur- 
Plus foods distribution, and the national 
School lunch and school milk programs 

ll be attributed to the Department of 
ealth, Education, and Welfare instead 
Of the Department of Agriculture. This 
bill is pending in the House Government 
Operations Committee. 

A resolution was passed by both 
Houses calling upon the President to 

ave reviews made of existing programs 

e executive branch of the Govern- 
Ment with the purpose of utilizing them 
more fully to increase employment in 
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the domestic and mining industries, to 
advise Congress of the actions taken or 
proposed, and to submit any recommen- 
dations for legislation. The coal re- 
search bill, which may be vetoed, tied in 
directly with this resolution. A third 
proposal, which I have joined in sponsor- 
ing, would establish a joint congressional 
committee to make a full investigation 
and study of the available fuel reserves, 
and to formulate proposals for a national 
fuels policy. This resolution is currently 
pending in the House Rules Committee. 

Mr. Speaker, this report on legislation 
is brief; it does not attempt to convey 
my position on every subject discussed; 
nor does it present arguments for or 
against bills in each instance. The pur- 
pose is to simply review the major sub- 
jects and those of particular interest to 
my district. Inquiries on the contents 
will be welcome and will be answered 
fully. 


With Carcful Administration of Govern- 
ment Expenditures Bcth Tax Relief and 
Debt Reduction Can Become a Reality 


EXTENCION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARLEY O. STAGGERS 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Speaker, the 
administration has been engaging itself 
in a series of discussions on financial 
matters to which Members of Congress 
should give very serious consideration 
between now and the opening of the 
second session in January. 

The Budget Director recently stated 
that U.S. citizens could be given a tax 
cut without any reduction in military 
spending if proper measures of economy 
were effected in other areas. I would 
certainly not disagree with this theory; 
on the contrary I am confident that 
highly important budgetary gains can 
be accomplished if the executive depart- 
ment will only try to follow the very 
fiscal policies that it has echoed from 
time to time. Rather than challenge 
such appeals for a sensible spending 
program, I shall assume that the White 
House and its various departments and 
agencies are sincere in their expressed 
concern about the cost of Government 
and particularly the size of the national 
debt. 

I have always been eager to support 
any realistic measures—regardless of 
their political heredity—that are de- 
signed to save pudlic funds without in- 
terfering with necessary. Government 
services or threatening the general wel- 
fare. The executive department must 
also adhere to these principles if the Na- 
tion is to remain economically sound. 

Recently a statement was issued in 
the name of the President. Some of the 
more offensive political implications 
need to be corrected, if only for the sake 
of harmony in setting up the budget 
for the next fiscal year. 
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The President said that his biggest 
disappointment in the record of this 
Congress was its failure to remove the 
interest ceiling on long-term Govern- 
ment bonds. Then he said that he de- 
plored the action of Congress in slash- 
ing foreign aid. I submit that confi- 
dence in Government bonds can best be 
restored by checking inflatien and re- 
ducing the national debt. I remind you 
that by next June 30 the national debt 
will have risen to $284.7 billion, a gain 
of more than $16 billion since 1953 when 
the administration first stepped in with 
the assurance that the debt would be 
reduced. 

Under the circumstances it is difficult 
to understand the attacks on Congress 
for cutting mutual security appropria- 
tions. With the flow of gold away from 
this country and imports gaining as ex- 
ports drop, the $3% billion made avail- 
able for foreign aid would seem to be 
ample. Congress has been shown so 
many instances of poor judgment and 
waste on the part of administration offi- 
cials handling the overseas program 
that the White House should set out to 
clean up the program as a primary re- 
sponsibility, and to cooperate in reduc- 
ing its cost wherever and whenever pos- 
sible. - 

To check infation requires a con- 
certed effort on the part cf Congress and 
the White House. In the recent state- 
ment the President patronizingly~ ob- 
served that our farmers are entitled to 
legislation that will allow them to plan 
for a secure future. Of course the farm- 
er wants to plan for a secure future. So 
does the railroader, the factory worker, 
the coal miner, the truckdriver, the 
schoolteacher, and the housewife. The 
man who puts his money in the bank or 
in insurance certainly cannot feel very 
secure unless he has some indication 
that the inflationary spiral is going to 
level off. What about the pensioner 
whose income is barely enough to get by 
on at the present time? How can he 
feel confident about the future if groc- 
eries, fuel, clothing, and other neccessi- 
ties continue to cost more and more? 

Regardless of how much talk we hear 
about wage increases contributing to 
inflation, you and I know full well that 
inflation gets its thrust in Washington. 
Our first target has been to be trimming 
of Government expenditures, with the 
Savings to be applied to tax reduction 
and/or debt reduction, Interest on the 
national debt has now reached the 
frightful figure of $9 billion per year. 
Thus the interest alone is now equal to 
the total cost of more than 343 million 
automobiles valued at $2,500 each. It is 
enough to buy 600,000 homes priced at 
$15,000 each. Or look at it this way: to 
pay the annual interest on the national 
debt requires the Internal Revenue to 
take $500 from each of 18 million tax- 
payers. 

Yes, the consequences of an enormous 
national debt are obvious enough. 
America is going to have to pitch in and 
start paying off this deficit, and I agree 
with the Director of the Budget that our 
objective can be attained if we make the 
cuts in the proper places. I suggest only 
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that our own people be given the benefit 
of any questions involving funds for 
domestic versus foreign uses. 

Mr. Speaker, on March 12, 1959, I in- 
troduced H.R: 5634, a bill to establish a 
program of economic relief for distressed 
areas through a system of loans and 
grants-in-aid. This program would have 
cost a very small percentage of the 
amount of money that the President 
wants to send overseas. While a very 
large part of the funds that are sent 
abroad are used to purchase foreign ma- 
terials and equipment that compete with 
the products of American labor, the re- 
volving funds called for in my bill would 
have been the means of stimulating the 
economy of surplus labor areas. My bill 
was intended to make it possible for 
West Virginians and other citizens idle 
through no fault of their own to get 
back to work. Once returned to a pay- 
roll, they would begin buying the things 
they need so desperately—including 
clothing, household goods, automobiles, 
and electrical equipment. This- in- 
creased buying power would have a very 
beneficial reaction throughout the pro- 
ducing centers of our land. It would 
also result in increased tax revenues— 
local, State, and Federal. 

Let me emphasize that I am pleased 
to hear the administration denounce in- 
flation and appeal for reduced Govern- 
ment spending. To realize this objec-- 
tive during the second session of Con- 
gress will require only the proper deter- 
mination of where cuts are to be made, 
and it is my hope that the White House 
will, at that time, show as much concern 
for the surplus labor areas of this coun- 
try as has been voiced in behalf of a big- 
ger and more expensive foreign-aid pro- 
gram, When our people have the op- 
portunity to get back to work, the con- 
sequent economic stimulation will be felt 
throughout the country. And, with 
careful administration of Government 
expenditures, there is reason ta believe 
that both tax relief and debt reduction 
can at long last become a reality, 


Another Honor for the Padre of the 
Americas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GERALD T. FLYNN 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. FLYNN, Mr, Speaker, it is with 
distinct pleasure that I call the attention 
of the Members of Congress to another 
award given the Wisconsin-born priest, 
Father Joseph F. Thorning. This latest 
award is the Military Order of Christ, 
with the rank of commander, bestowed 
upon Father Thorning by the Govern- 
ment of Portugal for his achievements 
in the promotion of friendship between 
Portugal and Brazil, and for his contri- 
butions to the knowledge of the culture 
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other friends in congratulating Pather 
Thorning—better known as the Padre of 
the Americas—and hope he may continue 
his outstanding mission of working for 
an effective Latin American good neigh- 
bor policy for many, many years to come. 

To give Members of Congress and the 
public a better picture of Father Thorn- 
ing’s background and his many accom- 
plishments, I am inserting in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp a story from the May 
14, 1959, issue of the Milwaukee (Wis.) 
Journal. I know that, after reading this 
story, Father Thorning’s background 
and accomplishments will be greatly ap- 
preciated by all people interested in 
maintaining and improving good rela- 
tions between the United States and the 
Latin American countries: 
Priest CITED BY PORTUGAL—GIVEN DECORATION 

WASHINGTON, D.C.—A Milwaukee-born 
priest, Father Joseph. F. Tħorning, 63, has 
been invested with the insignia of Portugal's 
highest national decoration, the Military Or- 
der of Christ, with the rank of commander. 

The presentation was made at the Portu- 
guese Embassy by Ambasasdor Luls Esteves 
Fernandes. He praised Father Thornton for 
“splendid achievements in the promotion of 
friendship between Portugal and Brazil and 
for his contributions to the knowlodge of the 
culture of those two countries in the United 
States.” 

HAS OTHER DECORATIONS 


Father Thorning, who was graduated from 
Marquette Academy in 1914, has specialized 
in inter-American relations as an educator, 
author, and lecturer. He also has been dec- 
orated by Brazil, Venezuela, Haiti, Cuba, 
Colombia, and Spain. He is now associate 
editor of World Affairs here and pastor of 
historic Saint Joseph's Church at Carrollton 
Manor, Md. ö 

In recognition of his unceasing work in 
behalf of the good neighbor policy, Father 
Thorning has been asked to deliver the open- 
ing praycr in the House of Representatives 
on Pan American Day for the last 15 years. 

On these occasions, Senators and Repre- 
eentatives have praised him as “a great 
American and a man of God.“ Senator 
Mansrietp, Democrat, of Montana, called 
him the padre of the Americas, a title that 
has stuck with him. 


PRAYERS FOR LEADERS 


In his prayer this year the pricst asked 
divine heip for Western Homisphere leaders 
in their efforts “to maintain the peace and 
to win victories against the international 
masters of deceit, who continue to foment 
hatred and destruction.” 

Father Thorning's Viking father, C. M, 
Thorning, who worked as a shipbuilder on 
the shores of Lake Michigan, died 2 years 
ago at the age of 94. Two of the priest's sis- 
ters are Mrs. M. Paul Reilly, 2200 Stratford 
Court. Shorewood, and Mrs. C. R. Reilly, 1908 
North 73d Street, Milwaukee, 


The Challenge of the Future 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN 


or omo 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 
Mr, FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, under 


cf these two countries in the United leave obtained, I insert in the Recorp 
States. I want to join with his many an address delivered by the Honorable 
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Pant H. Doveras, of Tinos, on July 24, 
before the National. Strategy Seminar 
conducted at the National War College, 
Washington, D.C., on “The Challenge 
of the Future.” 

The address follows: 


During the past 10 days, you haye been 
engaged in an examination of the world 
conflict which Russian communism has 
created; the nature of this conflict, the tac- 
tics and techniques employed by the Com- 
muniet forces, the strengths and vulnerabili- 
ties of both the free world and the Com- 
munist forces, and the courses of action 
which are open to us—both as a nation and 
as acknowledged leaders of the free world. 
The formal curriculum for this seminar 
gives encouraging evidence of a political 
realism which I hope will be contagious, 
particularly in those circles which are re- 
sponsible for the forming and carrying out 
of our foreign policy. The commandant 
and faculty of the National War College are 
to be congratulated for acting as hosts to 
this timely Reserve Officers Seminar on na- 
tional strategy, and the Institute of Ameri- 
can Strategy, and the Reserve Officers Asso- 
ciation which have prepared the voluminous 
documentation are deserving of all praise. 
I take special pride in the fact that the idea 
and the main drive for this seminar came 
from the Midwest and. indeed, from my own 
city of Chicago, the home of the Institute. 

fear, however, that you are more or less 
exhausted by this strenuous program of lec- 
tures and study and that my comments, 
prepared during the spare moments of & 
somewhat crowded life, may be the crown- 
ing indignity of all. For I well know the 
saying that the mind cannot absorb more 
than the posterlor can endure. 

I 


Political realism dictates that we accept 
the fact that we are in a form of war with 
the forces of world communism. This 18 
not a war of our making or choosing but 
one which has been forced upon us. It is 
vital that we recognize the full meaning of 
this fact, understand the nature of this 
conflict, and then engage the enemy to the 
fullest of our capabilities, Otherwise, we 
shall perish as a free society. The forces of 
communism leave us no other alternative. 

It is the unorthodox nature of the war in 
which we are engagod that makes it dim- 
cult for some to recognize the harshness 
and the cold reality of our present situation. 
The nature of the conflict is political, or 
more accurately stated, geopolitical. BY 
long-standing dogma, unmistakable public 
declarations, und a documented record of 
actions over the pnest 40 years, the Commu- 
nists leave no room for doubt that the ulti- 
mate object of their political warfare 18 
world domination. They are determined, bY 
any and all means, to impose their system 
upon all nations and people of the world. 
The tactics they employ to this end are 
diversified, deceptive, and well organiz 
Individual liberty as we know it, repre- 
sentative and self-government ss we prac- 
tice it, have no placo in the kind of world 
planned by the 'clite class—the new aristoc- 
racy—spawned by these past 40 years 
Communist experience in Soviet Russia. 
The same type of absolute dictatorial con- 
trol which they now force upon the people 
of their captive entre is the dismal am 
reactionary way of life which they plan for 
all the people of the world, 

THE NATURE OF THE THREAT WE FACE 


To understand fully the source and na 
ture of present-day Communist power TF 
quires un renlistie-view of the historic origins 
of its theory and practice. 

Communinm as a theory was develoned in 
A vetting of great empires nnd zmidt con? 
ditions of grave injustices in the then ex 
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isting socinl order. The world of Marx and 
Engels was controlled by a few great powers, 
most of which were ruled by hereditary 
aristocracies. Class distinctions were hard 
and fixed. The destiny of the individual 
in terms of his personal dignity and possi- 
bilities in life were regulated largely by the 
accident of birth. Wars were waged for 
the extension and preservation of empires. 
These were the conditions against which the 
Communist manifesto of 1848 was issued. 

It should also be that the 
industrial revolution which brought such a 
Great. increase in productivity and which 
strengthened the middle class and political 
democracy also brought with it terrible 
abuses. The spectacle of little children 
Working 12 to 14 hours a day in the textile 
mills and being whipped by brutal owners 
for sleeping at their posts properly excites 
horror and indignation. So does the prac- 
tice of making women drag coal cars under- 
ground, crawling on all fours like animals. 
And in our own country, the men and 
Women of my generation can remember the 
horrors of child labor in the sweatshops, as 
breakerboys, and in the textile mills, Nor 
can the starvation wages paid to women in 
Stores and factories. be ignored nor the 12- 
8 day which prevailed in steel until the 

920's. 

When nll this was combined with the waste 
and luxuries of the rich, as evidenced on 
Fifth Avenue and in Newport on this conti- 
ment and in Mayfair in London and their 

r counterparts all over the Western 
World, is it any wonder that sensitive people 
Were moved to outroge and sought to im- 
Prove matters? And when these noble souls 
Such as Florence Kelley and Jane Addams 
Were then denounced for their efforts as un- 
Patriotic by many of those who profited from 
these abuses, is it any wonder that the fires 
Of radicalism were fed and that communism 
Was able to make converts by posing as the 

Pion of the disinherited? But com- 

in practice hns also been a cruel ex- 

Plolter of the people and has raised a new 

Set of masters over those who do the back- 
ng work of the world. 

In 1850, self-government was a relatively 
new political phenomenon, struggling toward 
Stability and nency. The United 

tate of America, as the repository of this 
Breat hope for the future of the world, was 
Still the frequent target of imperial in- 

igues. But the powerful human appeal 
Of this new way of life was undeniable. By 
band turn of this century, it had caught the 
i tention and support of the common man 
n the Western Hemisphere and throughout 
the European Continent. With the coming 
or World War I. this epirit—this striving for 
A better way of life, both political and eco- 
tee’ uns reflected in the birth of the na- 

onal independence movement which shook 
and finally shattered three of the European 
Aapires, I refer to the Cvarist Russian, the 
Alntee-Hungarlan. and the German Empires. 

ong with them, the Ottoman Empire also 

A into history. 
fait new world order wna taking shape, The 
hee empires were replaced by s large num- 

Hae independent nations, Self-determina- 
S the popular demand by nations long 

‘reed by imperialiem. Nationalism 

“red as a worldwide political force. 

Com: was in these circumstunces that the 
— Munikt theoreticlans—led by Lenin 
the p Power In Petrograd, the historic seat of 
Point in 1 Russian Empire. It was at this 

tn history (1917-18) that the political 

A which we are now engaged began. 
conten t phase of this war witnessed the 

— between theoretical communism and 
1 3 independence movements. No 

nn 12 independent national states had 
d from the yoke of Russlan imperial- 
Lithuar Ong these were Estonia, Latvia, 
Armenia . eloruesla. Ukraine. Georgia, 
2, North Caucasus, Averbaljan, Tur- 
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kestan, Cossacia, and Idel-Ural. The leaders 
and people of these newly independent na- 
tions rejected communism as a way of life. 
In their declarations of independence and 
constitutions, most of them made it clear 
that they would settle for nothing less than 
the modern forms of democracy with repre- 
sentative governments and individual lib- 
erty. With Russia as a base of operations, 
the bolsheviks—as the Communists were 
then known—launched a campaign of terror, 
infiltration, and armed aggression against 
these newly independent nations. In the 
absence of any effective support from the 
democracies of the West, all but Estonia, 
Latyia, and Lithuania were occupied and put 
under Communist military control by 1922, 

The flame of nationalism, however, con- 
tinued to burn brightly in these once-inde- 
pendent nations. By 1925, the internal pres- 
sures of this spirit forced the Communist 
leaders to create a political safety valve. 
The Union of Soviet Socialist Republics was 
manufactured, along with a high-sounding 
but meaningless constitution, in an effort to 
placate the independence-minded people of 
the non-Russian nations and, at the same 
time, to conceal the colonial and imperialistic 
nature of the new regime in control of the 
partially reconstructed Russian Empire. 

In the 10-year period which followed, Stalin 
made an all-out effort to apply the eco- 
nomic and social theories of Marx, Engles, 
and Lenin. These efforts were met with 
failures after failure. Nevertheless, Stalin 
pressed forward with his experiments, ex- 
tracting a frightful price in human suffer- 
ing and life. 

The determined resistance of the masses of 
the people forced the Communist theorists 
to develop the technique of conflict manage- 
ment. They recognized their system was not 
capable of winning the voluntary acceptance 
and support of the masses.: They also ac- 
cepted the fact that a constant state of war 
would exist between their regime and the 
people, extending over many decades. The 
immediate task at hand was to establish 
the organizational mechanisms to manage 
the confilct so as to keep the masses of people 
under control. 

Gradually, the Communists reverted to the 
methods of old-fashioned Russian despotism 
as the system of internal control. The secret 
police became all-powerful. A network of 
slave labor camps. expanded to unbelievable 
proportions. Terror tactics and mass purges 
sprend fear everywhere—even among the 
Communist Party members. Monopolistic 
state capitalism emerged as the new eco- 
nomic system with slave labor as a calculated, 
basic element of this system. The Commis- 
sariat of Foreign Affairs was charged with 
developing a worldwide system of esplonage 
and indigenous Communist action elements. 

By 1939, the merger of Russian imperialism 
and theoretical communism was completed. 
The emotional appeal of theoretical com- 
munism gave the Russians an external 
weapon their imperial system lacked during 
the long reign of the Tsars. Just as the 
slogan of “liberty, equality, and fraternity” 
had enabled the French Revolution to ex- 
pand beyond the borders of France, so the 
promises of a classsless society, of a fellow- 
ship of workers and the abolition of race 
prejudice, enabled communism to broaden 
its appeal and to seduce large numbers of 
well-meaning persons, 

One of the great tragedies of modern times 
is the way in which so many originally decent 
people have gradually hecome corrupted by 
the immoral tactics of the Communist elite 
and have changed into malevolent beings. 
And a companion tragedy is the waste of 
precious energics which men, women, and 
nations have suffered in worshipping false 
gods. For the Communists have installed 
not a new day, but a new and more terrible 
night. 
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The despotic system of internal control 
developed by the czars over the centuries 
Was porfected as the tool of conflict man- 
agement. With the coming of World War 
II, the Russians were well prepared with the 
giobal plan of conquest tailored to any op- 
portunity which might present itself for ex- 
tending their Empire, f 

The nations bordering on the Soviet Union 
were singled out as the first targets. Their 
geographical location made them susceptible 
te & combined forces attack, including mili- 
tary, diplomatic, Propaganda and heavy 
agent infiltration. The military were as- 
5 3 ine with the diplomatic, 

an ent cadres pin 

porting role, 5 3 

A long-range plan was worked out for 
those nations beyond the immediate reach 
of the Red army. It was no Jess complete 
and, in some respects, it was more elaborate 
than the short-range plans, Involved was 


atives, No strata of existing society in the 
free world was overlooked in the develop- 
ment of these plans. 

THE NEW EURASIAN EMPIRE 


By 1950, imperial communism was in con- 
trol of a huge land mass extending from 


quest. Diplomacy by 
indigenous Communist Parties, 


which offered ùnique 
for geopolitical warfare, 
THE RESPONSE OF THE FREE WORLD 
Alarm over the growing evidence of Com- 
munjst aggressive intentions toward the 
world produced the Truman doctrine of 1947, 
. — ee and Turkey. Continuing 
ommunist aggressions produced the North 
. 7 3 tion In 1949. These 
e y defensive measures expressing 
the collective will of freemen to resist ag- 
gression. By them, we have unquestionably 
saved Western Europe and have helped, at 
least partially, to offset Communist gains in 
Asia and the Middle East. 
But the reaction of imperial commun 
to these defensive measures was the ae 


in 1950. 


opportunities 


sought to destroy 
NATO and to break the will of treemen to 
resist. Here they made a serious miscalcula- 
tion. This challenge and the resolve with 
which it was met, under the leadership 
of President Truman, provided the spirit and 
determination needed to bulld a global de- 
fense system against further Communist ag- 
gression. The Communist efforts to man- 
Wulate the national independence revolu- 
tion in Indochina, the Communist-provoked 
crisis In the Quemoy-Matsu strait, and the 
crisis In the Middle East served to stiffen 
and strengthen the growing alliances of tree 
nations, 
COMMUNIST TOTAL POLITICAL WARFARE 

Political warfare is now the in- 
strument employed by the forces of world 
communism, This warfare is supported by 
an elnborate system of military, diplomatic, 
economic, psycholcgical, subversive and 
Propaganda support programs. Each of 
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these support programs are manned by 
trained action elements prepared to play a 
well-defined role in the master plan. The 
master plan, including its time phasing. is 
directed by the Communist central authority 
in Moscow. No nation, no organization, no 
group is Immune from its efforts of penetra- 
tion and manipulation. Thus, this political 
warfare is total in character. 


THE BERLIN CRISIS 


Communist diplomacy by ultimatum Is an 
essential part of this political warfare. The 
thinly disguised threat of Communist nu- 
clear war has been directed at the nations of 
the NATO community since November 1957, 
At that time, the Russians delivered diplo- 
matic notes to our Duropean allies expressing 
this threat. The sputnik success of October 
1957 was quickly translated into the image 
of precise Intermediate and intercontinental 
ballistic missiles by Communist propaganda, 
Every European nation has been subjected to 
the relentiess pounding of this Imagery ever 
since, Meanwhile, Khrushchey was clamor- 
ing for another summit conference without 
making the purpose of his demands clear. 
However, Khrushchev was also calling for a 
status quo, that is, recognition by the free 
West that the political status of Central and 
Eastern Europe was frozen. Then came the 
ultimatum on Berlin. Khrushchey de- 
manded that the United States, Great Erit- 
ain, and France surrender their legal rights 
to be in Berlin and thereby desert the free 
poople of West Berlin. He seta due date for 
our retreat from responsibility. When Pres- 
ident Eisenhower made it clear that we 
would not be intimidated, and that we would 
hold the Russians responsible for whatever 
resulted from the ultimatum, Khrushchev 
then backed off. He then claimed that the 
due dnte applied only to the holding of our 
agreement to hold another summit confer- 
ence. 

It was then that the first serious break in 
the solidarity of the free nations occurred. 
The British leaders expressed support for 
another summit conference. We were finally 
dragged into a foreign ministers conference, 
under terms largely controlled by the Com- 
munists, to take up a limited agenda tailored 
to Communist needs. The months of prop- 
aganda bulldup for this conference caused 
the people of the world on both sides of the 
Tron Curtain to turn their eyes and ears 
toward Geneva, 
round of this conference produced a serious 
net loss to the free world. 

Before the conference got underway, we 
largely surrendered our position of nonrecog- 
nition of the East German Communist re- 
gime. By agreeing to their admission as ad- 
visers to the conference, we virtually extend- 
ed de facto recognition to them. The nd- 
mission of the Federal Republic of Germany 
to the conference did not raise this question 
for the Russians, since they had long before 
extended de jure recognition to it. We have 
been party to opening the door to legitimiz- 
ing the communist regime in Fast Germany. 
. on us to complete 

ula defeat w. tremendous in th 
immediately ahend, ee 

During the exchange of views which fol- 
lowad, we have more or less nereed to neu- 
traiize Radio Rins in West Berlin—the most 
Powerful voice of freedom for the East Ger- 
mans and very largo numbers of people in 
captive Central Europe. In exchange, the 
Communists agrced to be less violent in the 
use of anti-Western propaganda beamed to 
8 8 and Western Europe. Here we 

a potent weapon 
highly dubious promise, T reiii 

It was to offect this serious def. 
the part of our policy makers 8 
weeks ago I introduced a resolution making 
this third week of July “Captive Nations 
Weck" so that we could let the peopie behind 


The results of the first world. 
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the Iron Curtain know that some of us, at 
least, did not intend to desert them, I am 
happy to report that this resolution passed 
Congress 2 weeks ago and that efforts are 
being made to carry the message behind the 
Iron Curtain. This has evidently struck 
home since Mr. Khrushchey complained 
about it on Tuesday in Poland. But I see no 
reason why we should tle our hands propa- 
ganda-wise while the Russians are zo active 
beyond their borders. 

During the entire course of the first round 
of discussions in Geneva, we failed to raise 
the question of the future status of the 
Communist-occupied nations of central and 
eastern Europe. By this failure, we made 
ourselves a tacit party to the acceptance of 
a status quo in that area. Time and time 
again, Khrushchev has called for such recog- 
nition, particularly through his public offers 
of pacts of nonaggression and peaceful coex- 
istence with the free West. In the central 
arena of political warfare, acts of omission 
are as important as acts of commission. 
Communist propaganda has made this 
abundantly clear since the summit confer- 
ence of 1955, 

This estimate Is not offered as criticism of 
the Eisenhower administration or Secretary 
Herter. The nature of the war in which we 
are now engaged allows no room for partisan 
feelings or negative criticism. It is offered 
aa current evidence of Communist political 
strategy, the tactics they employ to attract 
world attention to their actions and the re- 
actions of free nations, and the manner in 
which the central arena of political warfare 
thus created is used to further thelr objec- 
tive. 

The meeting of the foreign ministers in 
Geneva stands as an excellent example of 
high-level Communist tactics in political 
warfare. The outmoded forms of passive ne- 
gotiation which have characterized our ef- 
forts at the summits can lead nowhere but 
to peaceful submission to Communist long- 
range atrategy. While we remain bogged 
down with useless forms, the Russtans move 
steadily forward to win the battle of sub- 
stantive political objectives. 

THE NEW ISOLATIONISM 


The United States, as acknowledged leader 
of the free world, has been preoccupied with 
bullding the military shield required to deter 
Communist aggression in all parts of the 
The major support effort for this 
shield has been our economic assistance pro- 
grams on a global basis. Our international 
information program has been treated as a 


questionable experiment, more or less as the ¢ 


fifth wheel on a wagon. We have grown 
accustomed to reacting to Communist ac- 
tions. In the process, we have developed an 
unrealistic dependence on the United Na- 
tions for tasks it is elther unprepared or un- 
willing to perform. National attitudes are 
being fostered which nourish a trend to- 
ward a new isolationism, that is, political 
isolationism. Such descriptive language as 
“strategic withdrawal.“ “peaceful competi- 
tion,” and “political evolution” are sympto- 
matic of this trend. 
THE REVOLUTIONARY ERA 


In our preoccupation with the threat of 
armed Communist aggression, we have been 
seemingly asleep to tho worldwide revolu- 
tionary era in which we are living. The 
revolutionary era to which I refer is reflected 
in the acute political awakening of old civili- 
vations long in a dormant stage, the awaken- 
ing of less advanced civilizations now mov- 
ing toward modern forma of statehood, and 
the politically restiess spirit which permentes 
life within the many nations submerged by 
imperial communism. The motivating force 
of this revolutionary era is the strong desire 
of large numbers of people for self-govern- 
ment and thelr corresponding demands to be 
free masters of thelr destinies, They also 
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want to improve thelr cconomic position as 
rapidly as possible, In south and southeast 
Asia, the old empires have fallen. They have 
been replaced by self-governing and inde- 
pendent nations. In the Near and Middle 
East, the former protectorate system has 
given way to another group of Independent 
nations. In Africa, still more nations have 
emerged from colonial status and the duani 
slogans of Dawn“ and “Liberty” which are 
shouted in every language and dialect of 
the continent herald the gathering storm of 
the national independence movement on the 
march. Within the Communist empire, the 
political uprising in East Germany, the free- 
dom riots in Poland, the freedom revolution 
in Hungary, the revolt in Tibet, together 
with the growing evidence of political un- 
Test in the non-Russian nations of the 
Soviet Union and on the China mainiand, 
portend a great political upheayal which 
could well dwarf the revolution against the 
empires of the 1917-18 era. 

In the Western Hemisphere, this spirit 18 
in evidence as the popular demand for more 
representative and constitutional forms of 
democracy and for land reform increases to 
the south of our borders. 

This is the kind of world in which we free 
Americans live, This is the kind of realistic 
world view which reflects the hopes and 
striyings of the common man the world 
over for peace, for Justice, and for a way of 
life which befits his dignity as man. 

There are those who, liking the old order. 
dislike these modern movements and wish 
to oppose them with all the power they pos- 
sess. It is, of course, the free right and 
privilege of these men so to think and act. 
I merely wish to suggest that this is a sure 
way of enabling the Communists to take 
over the popular movements of these coun- 
tries and by picturing the United States us 
the supporter of the present economic and 
political rulers, to be able to identify us 88 
defenders of reaction. In this way, the new 
nationalistic and social movements would be 
turned against us. Now, I happen to be one 
who docs not want this to happen and I 
therefore wish to utter a solemn warning 
that, from the standpoint of our national 
interest, this would be a great mistake. But 
based upon a long experience in domestic 
politics, I have some doubt as to how efec- 
tive any such warning is likely to be upon 
those who exercise power. 

THE CITALLENGE OF TITE FUTURE 


A declaration of intentions alone will not 
suffice to bring us into a position beco: 
to our bellers and free political institutions 
in this revolutionary era, We must demon- 
strate by a program of action that we believ® 
the future belongs to the many, that repre- 
sentative sclf-government offers the bes 
hopes for the fulnument of mankind's yearn- 
ing for a better lifo and that a just and last- 
ing peace can be won despite the comm 
threat of nuclear warfare. 

But we must act now before the divisions 
which have developed in our European all- 
ance deepen still further and threaten the 
stability of our military shield against com- 
muniat aggression. 

May T raise the following very simple ques- 
tions which may point to some answers? 

1. If we permit our defense of Wost Berlin 
to be wenkened or to be abandoned by one 
face-saying device or another, how much re- 
lance will the Went Germans or other 
bers of the NATO alliance put in dur pledses 
to defend them against attack? Will io 
not be an Inevitable and rapid dirintegrat! 
of NATO and a scramble by varloun coun 
to mnke terms with Communist Russia? 7 

2. Ts It wize to accept the present dominaz 
tion of the captive nations by Russia? Wit 5 
out encouraging any premature Tè — 
would it not be well to keep the fires of in 
pendent and democratic nationalism v 
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and to hold out hopes for their ultimate 
redemption when in God's good time the 
Russian Communist empire begins to break 
up? Therefore, should not the Voice of 
America and Radlo Free Europe be encour- 
aged to keep on with their work Instead of 
being dampened down as so’ many Influential 
persons are quietly advocating? 

3. Would not the non- Communist coun- 
tries of Asia be much less inclined to resist 
communism by the admission of Red China 
to the United Nations and by our granting 
diplomatic recognition to it? 

4. Did American encouragement of Batista, 
Trujillo, and the dictators of Venezuela and 
Colombia improve our standing with the 
€reat masses of Latin America? 

5. Wul the new loans of $375 million to 
Franco, plus a probable $130 militon more, 
make it easier to win over the Spanish people 
to our side? And should we not think about 
the effect of such a policy upon non-Commu- 
nist countries? 

6, Can we afford anti-British, anti-Prench 
Or anti-German talk and feelings? 

7. Can Italy and Greece be disregarded, 
and could n modest change In our immigra- 
Won pollcy improve relations with those 
Countries? 

8. Is it safe to cripple our capacity for 
Umited war by approving the cuts which this 
Sdministration has made in the Army and 
Marine Corps? 

9. Are we making an adequate effort in the 

ld of missiles? 

10. Are there not wastes in our defense es- 
tablishment which could and should be 
eliminated or reduced so that the funds thus 
released could be used to improve our combat 
eMelency? 

11, In view of the fact that the uncom- 
Mitted peoples of the earth—nearly a bil- 
non in number—are almost entirely mem- 

TS of the brown, yellow, and black races, 
dun we help to win their support by displays 
Of race prejudice? Has the spectacle of Little 

k and al) that that implies strengthened 
US in the struggle with communism? Have 
We properly emphasized the improvements 
Which haye been made? 

12. Docs the existence of the slums of our 
Sitles and the conditions under which mil- 
lons of our children are being brought up 

Ht euch an attractive perun of —— 

‘Te that other les will spontaneously 
Tush to imitate these features? Can we 8180 
emphasize such constructive steps as we have 
taken in these fields? 

13. Do the working, living and traveling 
Conditions of migratory workers who harvest 
many of our crops help us to win the al- 
legiance of the farm laborers of the world? 

ene are just a few of the questions which 

I think we should ask ourselves as we enter 
“Pon this long struggle with communism. 

© people may resent my raising many 

15 these questions and feel that it is come - 

pt UNpatriotic for me to touch upon them. 

Will merely reply that Communist propa- 
Zanda ts rnising them every minute of the 
day in all parts of the world. The best 
oe we can make is to deal constructively 


It is my conviction also that, since the 
bruggie is a total one, the old distinction 
55 ‘Ween domestic and foreign policy no 

nger holds good. Our answer must be 
integrat, 

T furthermore wish to suggest that there ts 

t one way for us to go, namely, forward 
ne the future in an effort to make good 
be implicit promire of America, which is 4 
jn and a freer life for all the children of 


Ours ts, fortunate soctet 
„ y. an open y 
Power despite all our faults—we have the 
avs te Correct them, We can do so if we 
ve the wil). 
Wht d there is one final moral question 
ch we need t answer both individually 
Collectively and that ts: 
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What is the worst fate which could befall 
our Nation and the world? 

Different people may have different an- 
swers, but I have @ very simple one—tyranny 
or slavery, 

This is true today as it was in the era of 
filntlock muskets. Once we agree upon this 
and also the need for helpful compassion in 
the world, I believe our duty becomes clearer 
and the tactics which we should adopt are 
more evident. 

Finally, may I propose that we take the 
lead by calling a true summit conference of 
the free nations of the world, both of those 
who are committed to our side and of those 
who are uncommitted. Such a conference, 
under our leadership, might be able to work 
out a charter and a program for future prog- 
ress which would bind together the free 
world. 

It could reduce the danger of Communist 
subversion by setting up a positive and con- 
structive program for improving the eco- 
nomic, social, and political life of mankind. 
But, if we convene such a summit con- 
ference, we should be in earnest and be re- 
solved to back up our words with deeds. 
Talk Is not enough. 

In this seminar, you have seen that the 
struggle ls for survival; that it ts compli- 
cated and that it will be protracted. 

You have learned that, while each of us 
may have our individual viewpoints and 
criticisms, dedicated men of ability and 
good will are working tirelessly In the State 
and Defense Departments, and in the Con- 
gress on both sides of the aisle, 

You now know—if you did not know be- 
fore—that there are no magic or simple or 
easy answers. Acheson, Dulles, and Herter, 
to name oniy a few, all fought to the limit 
of their abilities. Our private and our mill- 
tary people know their grave responsibility, 

But this you must recognize; that the 
President, the executive branch and the 
Congress require in our free society the sup- 
port of an intelligent citizenry with a firm 
national will. This type of seminar, in my 
opinion, is one of the best means of carry- 
ing the message to the people, Nonpartisan 
studies of our problems, understanding the 
grave threat which confronts us, reexamin- 
ing and articulating what free America 
stands for, and-forging our national deter- 
mination is your Job. 3 

I congratulate all those in the ense 
Department and the other executive depart- 
ments who have made this seminar possible, 
I again congratulate the civilian sponsors, 
the Institute for American Strategy and the 
Reserve Officers Association. 

Ih that you participants, when you 
leave ae as private citizens, will continue 
to support the Institute and similar organi- 
zations in the continuing and eternal strug- 
gle to preserve our hard-won freedoms and 
human dignity. 

National strategy, Uberty, and morality is 
still everyone's responsibility. 


The Fight in 1959 for Federal Employee 
Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN R. FOLEY 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 
. Mr. Speaker, with the 
e Ist ee of the 86th 
Congress, it should be noted that con- 
siderable progress has been made on leg- 
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islation affecting Federal employees. 
It is pertinent, however, to keep in mind 
the necessity for continually reviewing 
these programs with an eye to improying 
working conditions for career employees 
so as to maintain the high morale con- 
ducive to providing an efficient civil serv- 
ice, As the country's largest single em- 
Ployer, the Government of the United 
States provides a working model for bet- 
ter employer-employee relations in pri- 
vate enterprise. 

In the field of fringe benefits, the 
Government has lagged behind private 
industry. With passage of S. 2162, the 
Federal Health Insurance Act, we have 
taken a long step toward narrowing the 
gap in a crucially important area. 
establishing a contributory health in- 
surance program for Federal employees 
and their families, the Congress afirma- 
tively has made Federal employment 
more attractive to young people con- 
cerned with their families and futures, 
Under the provisions of the law, Federal 
employces may secure protection against 
many types of ailments. Employees will 
not only be able to obtain more hospitali- 
zation but twice as many benefits as well 
for each dollar invested, since the Gov- 
ernment will be making a matching con- 
tribution. Moreover, should the indi- 
vidual Government employee increase 
his premium, he will be eligible for a 
higher level of benefits, 

Despite opposition from the executive 
branch to present consideration of pro- 
Posed legislation for the extension of 
similar coverage to retired civil service 
employees, the House will have an op- 
portunity during the next session to con- 
sider the Senate bill providing health 
insurance coverage for these deserving 
people. : i 

Final hearings were completed on H.R. 
5178, which would establish a badly 
needed medical and health program for 
oversea employees so that they may 
avail themselves of appropriate health 
services and facilities on a uniform 
basis. In addition, the House passed 
two other bills relating to overseas em- 
ployees: S. 96 increased compensation 
for oversea teachers and other school 
employees thereby improving overseas 
school activities while reducing persone 
nel turnover and recruitment problems 
to a minimum; H.R. 7758, which estab- 
lishes a uniform system of compensating 
U.S. citizens for hardships and incon- 
veniences incidental to their overseas 
assignment. These three bills were con- 
crete actions taken upon recommenda- 
tions of the 84th Congress to strengthen 
and improve civilian personnel adminis- 
tration in the oversea activities of our 
Government. 

Other legislation enacted by the House 
provided for the following: j 

First. For employees over 65, liberal< 
ized Government employment life insur- 
ance values so that those remaining in 
service and paying premiums do not 
suffer a loss in value. 

Second. Increased from $400 to $750 
the amount of unsecured loans that the 
Federal Credit Union may lend to mem- 
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Third. Gave Federal employees the 
preceding Friday off whenever a legal 
holiday falls on Saturday. 

Fourth. Over 400 Public Law 313 and 
supergrade jobs in defense as well as 
nondefense agencies. 

Additional legislation passed by the 
House dealt with annuities, residence re- 
quirements of postal workers, and in- 
creased travel allowances. Also, the 
Federal Government is authorized by 
H.R. 7577 to defend employees involved 
in suits as a resuit of operating motor ve- 
hicle: on official business. 

While the accomplishments of the 
House during this session on behalf of 
the Government employee have been 
substantial, an increasing number of 
Federal employee questions will become 
evident in the second session of this Con- 
gress, Among these will be matters re- 
lating to the whole spectrum of prob- 
lems raised in the daily relations between 
the civil servant and his employer, the 
Government of the United States—pay 
raises, leave and travel allowances, pro- 
motion policy, retirement, the Hatch 
Act, automation, union recognition, and 
other related matters. Many of these 
are similar to the most vexing problems 
facing labor and management in the 
field of private enterprise. Actions taken 
on behalf of this great group of loyal, 
and efficient employees who have had 
their competency tested by competition 
and their loyalty by investigation, will 
be reflected not only in the quality of 
service performed for all the people by 
its Government, but also in the type of 
judgment, skill, and good will prevail- 
ing in employer-employee relations 
throughout the community. The Fed- 
eral employee is deserving our continue 
ing interest. ` 


A Proposal for Tax Equity 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HOWARD H. BAKER 


or TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. Speaker, on June 
11, 1959, my able and distinguished col- 
league, the gentleman from Louisiana 
(Mr. Boccs] and I joined in sponsoring 
legislation to tax all fire and casualty 

companies alike—on the same 
basis and at the same rate as corpora- 
tions in other industries. These bills, 
H.R, 7671, Mr, Boccs, and H.R. 7672, 
Mr. Baker, will eliminate the discrim- 
ination which presently exists in the 
taxation of stock companies as compared 
with the taxation of mutual and recipro- 
cal fire and casualty insurance com- 
panies. The proposal covers all insur- 
ance companies other than life com- 
panics. It is expected to result in ap- 
proximately $25 to $30 million additional 
revenue to the Treasury for a normal 
year. Under these bitls small companics 
will receive special treatment compar- 


able to that in existing law. It is not 
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our purpose to subject to tax those small 
mutual and reciprocal companies now 
exempt. 

The Congress recently passed a bill 
relating to the taxation of the income 
of life insurance companies. It was the 
purpose of that legislation to provide 
increased reyenue to the Treasury from 
the life insurance companies based on 
both their underwriting and investment 
income. In framing the life insurance 
bill, both the Committee on Ways and 
Means and the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee repeatedly emphasized the im- 
portance of not discriminating in tax 
treatment between stock and mutual life 
insurance companies. It is equally im- 
portant not to discriminate in the tax- 
ation of the different types of fire and 
casualty insurance companies. Our bills 
will place all fire and casualty com- 
panies on an equal tax basis so that 
enu incomes will bear equal tax liabil- 

es. 

There àre three types of fire and cas- 
ualty insurance companies: stock com- 
panies, mutual companies, and reciprocal 
insurers. The existing Federal tax law 
discriminates against stock companies in 
favor of mutual companies and recipro- 
cal companies. Simple equity requires 
that all be taxed on the same basis and 
at the same rates. 

Our recent hearings before the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means have dis- 
closed that all insurance companies 
have two types of income: First, under- 
writing income; and, second, investment 
income, Both types of income should be 
taxed. No basis exists for excluding 
either type of income from a fair tax. 
Under existing law, stock fire and cas- 
ualty companies are taxed at the full 
corporate rate of 52 percent on both un- 
derwriting and investment income, 
Since the inception of the Federal in- 
come tax, stock companies have paid 
the regular corporate rates paid by other 
business corporations. However, mutual 
companics are taxed on an entirely dif- 
ferent basis. Under existing law, mutual 
companies pay the higher of (a) 1 per- 
cent of their premium income plus 1 
percent of their gross investment in- 
come, or (b) 52 percent on their net 
investment income only. Reciprocals 
have never paid any tax whatsoever on 
their substantial underwriting income, 
but are taxed on their investment in- 
come only. These different methods of 
taxation are highly preferential in favor 
of the mutual and reciprocal companies 
and give them an unwarranted competi- 
tive advantage: Federal taxes of all 
stock companies for the 15 years ended 
with 1957 amounted to 2 percent of their 
net premiums written. Federal texes of 
all the mutuals and reciprocals for this 
same period were only 1 percent of their 
premiums. 

The mutuals and reciprocals have 
earned and retained substantial profits 
from underwriting and investments. 
Such retained profits during the 15 years 
ended with 1957 amounted to $920 mil- 
lion. This increase in surplus was ac- 
cumulated on a tax-favored basis. The 
mutuals and reciprocals, by reason of 
their lesser tux burden, were able to re- 
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tain much more of their net income than 
they otherwise could have. They also 
retained more than twice as much, pro- 
portionally, as their stock company 
competitors. 

Under existing law, a large number of 
small mutual companies are either ex- 
empt from tax entirely or receive special 
tax consideration. The bills we have in- 
troduced do not disturb this. Of the 
2,500 mutual companies in the United 
States, approximately 1,750 are tax ex- 
empt and their exemption would be con- 
tinued under these bills. In addition, 
some 150 mutual companies are partially 
tax exempt under existing law and our 
proposal would not increase their tax 
burden. It would impose no hardship 
upon small farm and local mutual insur- 
ance companies. 

The remaining 600 large mutual com- 
panies would be taxed at regular corpo- 
rate rates. These large mutual com- 
panies write the same lines of insur- 
ance as stock companies in the several 
States. They use the agency or broker- 
age system as well as the direct writing 
system, just as the stock companies do. 
All are subject to the same State regula- 
tion as stock companies. There are no 
basic methods found in one type that 
are not found in the others. There is no 
reason for a disparity in tax treatment. 

These 600 large mutuals write 98 per- 
cent of the volume of all mutual fire and 
casualty insurance companies. Under 
our bills these companies will pay sub- 
stantially more tax than they have pre- 
viously paid. For example, the five 
largest mutuals and the three largest 
reciprocal companies have for the 16 
years ended with 1958 paid total Federal 
income taxes of $96 million. If they 
had paid taxes on the corporate basis as 
proposed in this bill, these eight com- 
panies would have paid $182 million, an 
increase of $86 million, or 90 percent 
Of course, equality of taxation between 
these companies could be achieved by re- 
ducing the stock companies’ tax basis to 
the level of the mutual companies. How, 
ever, this would result in a great loss 
revenue to the Treasury. I believe 
the most equitable basis of tax for in- 
surance companies is the basis provid 
for stock companies and companies 
industry generally, that is, regular cot 
porate rates. This would bring the taxes 
of mutual and reciprocal companies in 
line with the taxes of thelr competitors 

There is no reason to continue the 
existing discrimination between fire 
casualty companies in the Federal 
laws. Our proposal would eliminate the 
present competitive impact of the d 
ferent methods and formulas now er 
plied to these companies. It inyolves fe 2 
of the complexities found in our eS 
sideration of n permanent bill for th 
taxation of life insurance companies 
On the contrary, it is simple, In 2 —— 
mary, this bill would eliminate the exis 
ing inequities in the taxation of tue 
various types of fire and casualty os 
panies and would increase the reve’ 
to the Treasury by a substantial amoun 

It is my hope, Mr. Speaker, that favor- 


able legislative action can be taken PY 
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the Congress on this meritorious pro- 
posal in the 2d session of the 86th Con- 
gress. 


A Proposal To Encourage Young Pecple 
To Buy Musical Instruments by Remov- 
ing the Excise Tax 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN BRADEMAS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, ear- 
lier in the 1st session of the 86th Con- 
gress, on June 15, I introduced in the 
House of Representatives a bill, H.R. 

25, to remove the 10 percent excise tax 
on all musical instruments costing $150 
1 5 posal is to en 

e purpose of my pro - 
courage students in elementary, high 
School, and college music courses to pur- 
chase low-cost musical instruments. 

Today, Mr. Speaker, the study of 
Music has become a normal part of the 
education of American boys and girls, 
and I believe that we should do what- 
ever we can to encourage young people 
Who are musically talented to play musi- 
Cal instruments. 

Let me make very clear that, although 
Music instruction in some form is re- 
Quired in most elementary schools and is 
an elective course in most high schools, 
Students who buy their instruments are 
Under present law required to pay the 
10-percent excise tax. 

Musical instruments purchased by 
i however, are exempt from this 

Mr. Speaker, I should also like to point 
Out that 93 percent of the sales of band 
and orchestra instruments in the United 
States are made to parents, students, 
Private teachers, schools, and religious 
* character-building organizations. 

ore than two-thirds of these sales are 
Made by or for students. 

Indeed, over 80 percent of all musical 
instruments manufactured are pur- 
chased for educational purposes. 

Mr. Speaker, I think the case for re- 

loving the excise tax on musical in- 
pruments to help the many young pco- 
a who study music in our country is 
rest summed up in the following excel- 
ny, Sditorial published in the Elkhart 
ment Truth and entitled “Lift Instru- 

qi Tax, Help Kids.” 
ne editorial follows: 
Instrument Tax, Herp Kms 

A bar to remove the 10 pércent manu- 
Costing We tax on musical instruments 
Congress wo OF dens has been introduced in 


of our y Representative JOHN BRADKMAS 

10 rovn Third District. 

As a good bill and should be passed. 
Wor 2 band instrument capital of the 
intere Elkhart obviously has a community 

5 st in this matter, 

ne dur support of the bin ls not based 
3 On the Elkhart interest, but rather 
Welfare, Heller that this would serve the 
de of the entire Nation—and in particu- 


e Nation's children who buy the lower 
Priced instruments, 
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The excise tax on musical instruments 
was placed some two decades ago at a time 
when materials for such instruments were 
scarce, That is no longer true. 

Like many other excise taxes, this tax con- 
tinued—no doubt—because of the Federal 
Government's revenue needs during World 
War II and succeeding crises. 

But relief from excise taxes has been 
granted in the case of certain products and 
services outside the music feld, 

And in fact the 10 percent tax is waived 
when schools and churches buy musical in- 
stuments. 

This is judged to be in the public interest. 
But it seems to us that the public interest 
also would be served by giving a break to 
school kids who buy their own Instruments, 

Since instruments selling for $150 or less 
are generally of the beginner type, the $150 
exemption idea would thus largely benefit 
students rather than professional users. 

An industry source tells us that 93 percent 
of instrument sales are now made to par- 
ents, students, private teachers, schools, reli- 
gious and character-building organizations. 

This is a much higher percentage than in 
years past, and certainly the further encour- 
agement of such use is a matter of public 
concern. 

From the educational and character-bulid- 
ing standpoint, the expansion of school 
bands and orchestras has been one of the 
finest developments of recent years. 

Relief from the tax on the lower priced 
instruments would permit either a lower re- 
tail price or would forestall a price increase 
which inflation would otherwise require. 

One way or another, we may be very sure 
that the consumer pays excise taxes—even 
those levied directly on the manufacturer— 
and thus stands to benefit when such taxes 
are lifted. 

The proposed exemption on low-priced in- 
struments would itself remove an estimated 
$3.5 to $4 million of tax revenue. 

But if more youngsters buy, they become 
potential customers later for higher priced 
instruments which still bear the tax, and 
thus much of the revenue may be recouped, 


Mr, Speaker, I hope very much that 
Congress will adopt my proposal. 


The Fight in 1959 for Fair Labor 
Standards 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 
or 


HON. JAMES G. O'HARA 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. O'HARA of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, it has been over 20 years since 
the dark depression days when Franklin 
D. Roosevelt looked around him and saw 
“one-third of a nation ill fed, ill clothed, 
and ill housed.” Since then as a nation 
we have come to enjoy unparalleled 


knee be pleasant to think that the 
poorest among us have shared equally 
in that prosperity. It would be even 
more pleasant to think that the poor 
are a rapidly diminishing group that 
will entirely disappear as our technology 
improves and as our productivity 
reases. 
apy shoo is not, however, a condition 
that is disappearing. Studies by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, the Com- 
merce Department, the Federal Reserve 
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Board and others make it increasingly 
evident that tens of millions of our peo- 
ple have not shared in our growing na- 
tional prosperity, nor can they reason- 
ably expect to do so unless Congress does 
something about it. 

Tens of millions of our people are still 
ill fed, ill clothed, and ill housed. In 
large part their plight is caused by the 
payment of wages that are too low to 
cover the bare necessities of life. No 
matter how hard they work nor how long 
they labor, they cannot hope to have the 
basic minimum standard of food, shel- 
ter, clothing and medical care that they 
have a right to expect. 

When the Fair Labor Standards Act 
was enacted, the 75th Congress pledged 
“to correct and as rapidly as possible to 
eliminate conditions detrimental to the 
minimum standard of living necessary 
for health, efficiency, and general well- 
being of workers.” Not only has that 
pledge never been redeemed, but, relative 
to their fellows, the poorest paid of our 
workers are worte off than they were in 
1938. They have come to form a class 
increasingly isolated from their fellow 
workers, a class disorganized, without in- 
fluence, without voice, without power. 
They are the forgotten workers of our 
affluent society. 

Liberal amendments to the Fair Labor 
Standards Act can do much to relieve 
this tragic and indefensible situation. 
Democratic Members of both Houses of 
Congress have introduced a number of 
bills designed to remove the inadequacies _ 
of this law, by raising the minimum wage 
itself and by extending the protection it 
affords to millions not presently covered. 

In keeping with the Republican tra- 
dition of despair and accepting the 
premise that a little misery iy inevitable, 
the administration has opposed these 
changes, both as to an extension of cov- 
erage and as to the increase in the mini- 
mum wage. 

Typical of the fine measures intro- 
duced is the Kennedy-Morse-Roosevelt 
bill—S. 1046 and H.R. 4488—which would 
raise the minimum wage to $1.25 per 
hour and extend the protection of the 
Fair Labor Standards Aet to about 734 
million not presently covered. While no 
action was taken on this measure in the 
House, the Labor Subcommittee of the 
Senate Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare held extensive hearings, and on 
July 10, favorably reported S. 1046 with 
amendments. As sent to the full com- 
mittee, the bill would raise the minimum 
wage to $1.25 and bring 10 million addi- 
tional employees under the protection of 
the act. For the 25 million wage earners 
now covered by the act, the minimum 
wage would be raised to 81.15 per hour 
the first year and $1.25 the second. 
Newly added groups would receive $1 the 
first year, the minimum gradually being 
raised to $1.25 over a 4-year period for 
most of them. Those not receiving the 
four-stage raise to $1.25, numbering 2.7 
million; are mostly in retail and service 
trades doing a business of less than 
$750,000. 

This very modest measure was imme- 
diately attacked by the President and 
his Secretary of Labor as, among other 
things, “inflationary.” This was to be 
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expected, of course. Tke administra- 
tion’s obsession with inflation is not new. 
Lacking the energy to act or the intelli- 
gence to know what to do on any given 
issue, inflation is invariably seized upon 
as a permanent and universal alibi for 
inactivity. A perfect excuse for a do- 
nothing government, 

As a matter of fact, no significant price 
effect need be expected from the passage 
of this legislation. The best estimates 
place the increase in wages that would 

ult at about $2.5 billion—less than 

e-half of 1 percent of our gross na- 
tional product and less than 1 percent of 
the total compensation paid in wages 
and salaries for the Nation. This in- 
crease will take place gradually over a 
4-year period and would mainly affect 
industries characterized by substantial 
price competition. Not only would the 
total impact be slight and slow in com- 
ing, but it is unlikely that the entire in- 
crease in wage costs would ever be re- 
flected in consumer prices. This rea- 
soning is supported, of course, by studies 
of the economic effects of the original 
act and subsequent raises in the mini- 
mum wage, with which Mr, Mitchell, at 
least, should be familiar. 

This increase in purchasing power 
would have beneficial rather than harm- 
ful effects on the demand side of the eco- 
nomic picture. Studies of low-income 
consumer expenditures show that over 
half of this increase would be spent for 
food and clothing. Very little of it would 
be spent on items for which there is a 
limited supply. ‘This increase in pur- 

power would, in fact, give a 
boost to those very sectors of the econ- 
omy most in need of a stimulant. It 
would contribute, in a small way per- 
haps, to a reduction in our farm surplus. 
Incidentally, some $100 million would be 
drained off in excise, income, and social 
security taxes. 

The administration’s objections to this 
type of legislation are not, of course, 
limited to the inflation issue. I see no 
reason at this time, however, for a re- 
hash of the tired old alibles that re- 
actionaries have consistently relied upon 
to excuse inaction in this fleld. 

The fact is that failure to extend 
coverage of the Fair Labor Standards 
Act and failure to raise the minimum 
wage would be indefensible—morally, 
socially, politically, and economically in- 
defensible. 

Failure to act will encourage the con- 
tinuing growth of a depressed class num- 
bering millions, whose members cannot 
Tealistically hope to share in our pros- 
perity, nor to share in what we think of 
as the American way of life. For those 
whose earnings are presently geared to 
the Federal minimum wage and for a 
substantial portion of the 20 million who 
are without waze-hour protection, there 
is no hope unless Congress acts. They 
are for the most part unorganized, im- 
mobile, and ignorant of alternative em- 
ployments. 

The gap between what they suffer 
along with and what the average Amer- 
ican worker earns continues to broaden 
each year. Nor is their plight tragic 
merely in a relative sense. The fact is, a 
dollar an hour is simply not enough to 
get along with. Yet millions of workers 
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are expected to raise a family on that 
or less, Humanitarian considerations 
aside, Ricardo’s “iron law” of wages 
would dictate better treatment of the 
Wage earner, 

As a nation we can ill afford the costs 
of such cheap labor. Poverty below the 
subsistence level quickly translates itself 
into slums, crime, delinquency and dis- 
ease for which ultimately we must pay 
the price. A generation of tens of mil- 
lions of physically weak and ignorant 
children constitutes economic waste as 
real as any of which we might conceive. 

I, too, am critical of the measures thus 
far proposed, I am critical of the fact 
that they do not accomplish enough, 
Coverage should be given all the unpro- 
tected millions who need it. The con- 
stitutional limitations of our power and 
feasibility of administration are the only 
justifiable limitations on our action in 
this regard. 

I am particularly concerned that cov- 
erage should be extended to the fac- 
tories of the field, to the farm laborers, 
to that group which is always left out 
when leglislation is written, whose rights 
are consistently bargained away and 
eliminated from social legislation as the 
price of getting something else in. I 
speak of all farm laborers, of course, but 
particularly the migrants. The exploi- 
tation of these people has for much too 
long imposed a heavy burden on our con- 
science as a people. 

It is imperative also that more effective 
procedures for the enforcement of FLSA 
should be provided. The inability of the 
Labor Department to enforce the act 
lends encouragement to the unscru- 
pulous employer whose failure to comply 
is cheating workers of over $350 million 
a year, 

Finally, I urge support for H.R. 8297, a 
bill which I introduced making the child- 
labor provisions of FLSA applicable to 
agricultural employment. It will give to 
the child working on a “factory” farm 
the same protection provided years ago 
to children in other employments. The 
exploitation of children in this area is a 
vestige of an older and crueler era which 
long ago should have been removed. 

Amendment of the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act along the lines I have suggested 
should be the first order of business for 
the second session of the 86th Congress, 
The needs of millions of our people 
should be sufficient to stimulate action 
on our part, but remember, too, that the 
eyes of the world are upon us. While our 
standard of living may be impressive, our 
belief in human dignity is tested by the 
way in which we treat those at the bot- 
tom of the economic ladder. 


Hon. Isidore Dolliazer 


SPEECH 
or 


HON. PETER F. MACK, JR. 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. MACK of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
one of the outstanding Members of this 
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Congress and an able and hardworking 
member of the Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee will not be with 
us when we-return for the 2d session of 
the 86th Congress. Our esteemed col- 
league, ISMDORE DOLLINGFR, is resigning 
after this session of Congress so that he 
can serve the people of New York as the 
district attorney of Bronx County. 

IstporeE was elected to Congress in 1948, 
the same year I was first elected to serve 
in this great legislative body. Ihave had 
an opportunity to observe his work dur- 
ing this entire period and he served with 
honor and dignity. He is a man of prin- 
ciple who as a dedicated public servant 
served the interests of his constituents. 

During the past two years I have had 
the pleasure of having ISIDORE DOLLINGER 
serve on my Subcommittee on Commerce 
and Finance. He was one of the most 
outstanding members of that subcom- 
mittee and T relied heavily on his advice 
and counsel in the conduct of our com- 
mittee business. I am very sorry that 
Iswonx DOLLINGER is retiring from Con- 
gress but I certainly wish him well be- 
cause I know that he will appreciate this 
opportunity to serve his friends in New 
York as their district attorney, 


Figures—of Principal and of Interest—of 
Speech and of Principle—and of 
Interest 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


Oy NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 
Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the drop- 


` ping of your gavel coincident with your 


pronouncement that this Ist session 
the 86th Congress has ended, will surely 
come in a matter of moments. I there- 
fore ask your indulgence, while I recount 
briefly our congressional activities. 

We have done much in which we can 
take pride as Americans and as Demo- 
crats. The thing we prevented, even 
though important to our American way 
of life as well as to the world at large, 
will soon be forgotten. 

There is still much to be done. Most 
of that we will do in the second session of 
this Congress, which will start on Janu- 
ary 6, 1960. But in a never-ending fast- 
moving world, new problems will always 
beset us. Instead of delving into the 
future, a most uncertain task at best, I 
will dwell on the immediate past. 

We have enacted into law some 490 
laws of general national and interna- 
tional interest. Of that number, abou 
100 ¢an be labeled of major importance. 
Merely to list all of these would take 
much more time than is now available. 
I, therefore, will refer anly to the most 
important, 

SPENDING 

We appropriated more than $39 bi- 
lion for national security and defense: 
that is almost 60 percent of the total 
sum appropriated for the fiscal year for 
all purposes. This is $20 million less 
than the President asked for, 
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The total sum appropriated. for all 
Purposes, including what Republicans 
invidiously refer to as back-door financ- 
ing, was $75,051,880,215, almost $2 billion 
less than the President requested. 

It can never be sufficiently emphasized 
that the Congress can merely authorize 
expenditures and appropriate the money 
therefor. Only the President and his 
appointees, under his direction and con- 
trol, can spend the money. Surely we, 
the Congress, can refuse to authorize or 
appropriate. But even after we do both 
only the Executive—the President—can 
Spend. Under our form of government 
there is but one spender—the President. 
Repeatedly, the incumbent now in the 
White House, has ignored congressional 
intent and directive. He has refused to 
Spend money as directed, spent it con- 
trary to congressional directives and 
€ven spread out and cancelled out con- 
tracts authorized and let. 

Let us never forget that when our Re- 
Publican friends and campaigners start 

names, the only spender, reckless 
or otherwise, in our National Govern- 
ment, is the titular head of the Repub- 
lican Party, President Eisenhower. By 
doubling the cost of operation of his own 
Office, he has set the spendthrift exam- 
ing which all his appointees seek to 

tate. 

While on the subject of spending, let 
me remind you that a major part of the 
Cost of Government is the interest we 
Pay on U.S. obligations, This adminis- 

tion without the help of Congress 
nd over our vigorous protests has run 
Up that cost from 1953 to date by more 
n 100 percent. Starting with short- 
term interest rates of under 2 percent 
and long-term rates of not more than 
212 percent, President Eisenhower has 


approved our paying 434 percent and 


4ssents to the threat of his Secretary of 
© Treasury that we may yet pay 6 per- 
Cent. The President and his big- 
moneyed friends are demanding that the 
Congress eliminate the limit on the in- 
terest rate on long-term bonds so that 
he can and I quote the President, 
emonstrate responsibility in the man- 
agement of our Federal debt.“ 
Responsibility, indeed. He may have 
forgotten but we cannot forget that this 
the same fiscal genius who in two po- 
litical campaigns—1952 and 1956— 
Promised to reduce the national debt. 
p hree times since his first promise, at 
request we increased the debt limit. 
This year by $2 billion to $285 billion 
permanently and to $295 billion tempo- 
Tarily until 1900. 
cream, Proud that this Congress in- 
Teased the interest rate payable on sav- 
nes bonds and refused to increase it 
a long-term bonds, I nave been intro- 
poing a bill to accomplish that in each 
mi De last four Congresses. The ad- 
nistration has at long last seen the 
ght and gone along with me. 


Gov and H-bonds, and other 
Vernment securities. The savings 
— are anti-inflationary because they 
cun immobilize savings. Other se- 
ties produce money that flows into 

€ money stream to pay bills for con- 
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struction, experimentation, material, 
services and the like. 

Savings bonds traditionally, until 1953, 

paid an interest rate higher than savings 
and thrift accounts. Our people are not 
50 stupid as to keep their savings in 
bonds at minimum rates, when they can 
keep them in institutions paying maxi- 
mum rates, all guaranteed by U.S. Gov- 
ernment agencies. 
I suppose it is human nature to take 
care of ones friends. So let us not be too 
hard on Ike and his big business, big- 
moneyed friends, who say let the devil 
take care of the masses, the wage-earn- 
ers and little businessmen and his E and 
H savings bonds. Be sure these big busi- 
ness operators in Government will take 
care of their friends with more and more 
profits and higher and higher interest 
rates. They will continue to complain 
about being in the 90-percent tax 
bracket, to try to make us forget that the 
little fellows pay 90 percent of the gross 
tax collection. 

Before I leave the fiscal affairs of our 
Nation I wish to comment on the scare 
campaign the Republicans are engaging 
in about inflation. 

The one thing they learned from Pres- 
ident Roosevelt was “there is nothing to 
fear except fear itself.” The difference 
is that he tried to teach us to be un- 
afraid. They are using that concept in 
reverse, to-scare us into ignoring the 

of life. 

ter tee can cry inflation loud enough 
and long enough, we may look away 
from administered prices that ignore the 
law of supply and demand. Wemay not 
learn that the worst kind of inflation 
comes from administered prices coupled 
with unconscionable interest rates. The 
very people who are demanding that we 
cut Government expenses are the same 
ones who are pushing prices up, de- 
manding higher interest rates and tax 
cuts allowances and exemptions and all 
to balance the budget. 

In 1958, the banks and moneylenders 
of the country had their best Arad 1 am 
history, in gross receipts, an ne 
brotts both before and after taxes. 
Nineteen hundred and fifty-nine will be 
eyen better. 

The same is true of corporation profits, 
Eight hundred and eight leading corpo- 
rations showed a 56-percent increase in 
profits this year over the same period 
for 1958—$6,915,729,000, as against $4,- 
438,065,000, or $2,477,644,000 more net 
profits after taxes. More than half of 
these did better than that average. 
Four hundred and twenty-eight of these 
corporations improved their corporate 
profits by more than 75 percent in the 
second quarter of 1959 as against the 
same quarter in 1958, 

These 808 companies are the very ones 
paying for full page ads to frighten us 
out of our skins because of inflation they 
crested and as a result of which they 
made these profits. i 

BANKING LAWS 

In the financial field, we also enacted 
bills that increased our subscriptions to 
the International Monetary Fund and 
the International Bank for Reconstruc- 
tion and Development—the World 
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Bank—to set up a new Inter-Amercian 
Bank for Central and South America 
similar to the World Bank, some mod- 
ernization of the National Banking and 
Federal Reserve Acts, restrictions on 
holding companies in the savings and 
loan association field and the first com- 
plete revision in 25 years of the Federal 
Credit Union Act. I was most pleased 
that the credit union bill was enacted in 
almost the exact form in which I had in- 
troduced it. 
FOREIGN aw 


The mutual security authorization and 
appropriation bills were a fine example 
of the operation of our Government in 
true bipartisan spirit, with both parties 
in Congress and the 
forward in the best interests of our 
country and of world peace, 

What irked me however, was that in 


a Messages to us asking for legislation 


community facility projects 
abroad, for schools and education and 
health programs abroad, in short for al- 
most everything anyone could ask for 
abroad. But the domestic scene was dif- 
ferent. From his veto messages it be- 
came apparent, he thought we did not 
have enough money for any of these 
things needed so badly at home; not 
even enough for loans to our cities and 
States. 

My position on these matters was and 
is quite simple—I am for all of these 
things for foreign friends. I have al- 
ways voted for them. But I have and al- 
ways will vote for them for our people 
at home as long as we need them. 

If the time is here or ever comes that 
we do not have enough for both, we 
must first take care of our own and use 
the surplus, if any, to take care of those 
abroad. 

This is not a matter of charity begins 
at home. This is fiscal responsibility as 
to taxpayers’ money, I can apportion 
my personal funds, charitywise as I 
please. I have no right to do so with 
taxpayers’ funds. 

RULE BY VETO 

Incidentally, it is well to note, that 
although we overrode a Presidential 
veto only once, each of the other votes 
by which we failed to override, demon- 
strated that the overwhelming majority 
of the people and their representatives 
were against the President. The Consti- 
tution requires a two-thirds vote to make 
a bill law against a Presidential veto. 
In neither House does the Democratic 
Party control a two-thirds vote. In the 
Senate there are 35 Republicans and €5 
Democrats. In the House there are 153 
Republicans, 283 Democrats, and 1 
vacancy. We failed to override vetoes by 
from one to six votes on important 
measures, thus permitting one-third of 
either House plus one to six votes to 
thwart the will of a vast majority of the 
people’s representatives, 

VETERANS” AFFAIRS 


‘Veterans’ affairs were given consider- 
able attention. We extended their di- 
rect loan program, although in my cpin- 
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ion not sufficiently nor in the right di- 
rection. Among other things we should 
not have increased their interest rates. 
At the urging of this administration, 
these rates have now been pushed up by 
82 percent since 1953. We wrote a new 
Veterans’ Pension Act and extended vet- 
trans’ preferences and entitlements. 
Still pending is much needed legislation 
for a civilian pardons board to review 
sentences imposed upon members of the 
armed services. 
MISCELLANEOUS 


Business has been helped by amend- 
ments to the antitrust laws, the Small 
Business Administration Act and the 
Small Business Investment Company 
Act. Much more needs to be done in 
these fields. 

Increased benefits to retired em- 
Ployees, extended temporary unemploy- 
ment compensation, changes in our im- 
migration laws, the extension of the 
Draft Act, establishment of a National 
Space Agency, aid to Federal airports 
and a TVA self financing act are among 
our creditable accomplishments. 

HOUSING 


Two vetos of the housing bills were 
further demonstration of smoke screens 
blown up to camouflage real issues. The 
third housing bill, which the President 
approved is just as inflationary as the 
two he vetoed. The only real difference 
in substance is that the final approved 
version omits $50 million in loans for 
college classrooms. The President ad- 
mits we need the classrooms but contends 
that in the $8 billion housing loan guar- 
anty program, which he approved, a $50 
million loan program is inflationary. He 
had his way—a Phillipic victory, if ever 
there was one. No one will ever be able 
to assess the loss to the Nation and the 
world if only one potential genius is 
denied a college education because these 
loans are postponed to an election year. 

CIVIL RIGHTS 


Hawaii became a State, thus estab- 
lishing another beacon light along the 
path of true democracy and affirming 
the divinely inspired sentiments of our 
Founding Fathers that “all men are cre- 
ated equal” and “are endowed by their 
Creator with certain unalienable rights” 
and that. “governments are instituted 
among men, deriving their just powers 
from the governed.” 

Our citizens in the District of Co- 
lumbia have not fared as well. Five 
times in the last 10 years, the Senate 
has passed a bill granting home rule to 
the District. Not once during that time 
has the House District Committee re- 
ported a bill. Not once in that period, 
until I filed a discharge petition, to bring 
a home rule bill before the House, did 
the House District Committee even con- 
duct any hearings. Congressional cour- 
tesy dictates that I do not characterize 
those hearings. Suffice it to say, that if 
some members of that committee and of 
the Rules Committee have their way, no 
bill will reach the floor in this Congress. 
+ A home rule bill will be acted upon 
by this Congress only if 219 Members sign 
my discharge petition. Up to this time 
104 Democrats and 16 Republicans or a 
total of 120 Members have signed it. 
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Home rule for the District of Colum- 
bia is pledged by both party platforms. 
The public is fast learning that we are 
getting a lot of double talk from our 
Republican friends. No one expects 
southern Republicans or southern Demo- 
crats to support home rule for the Na- 
tion’s Capital. That eliminates about 
112 Members, 103 Democrats, and 9 Re- 
publicans. Four hundred and thirty-six 
less 112 leaves 324. One hundred and 
fifty-three Republicans less 9 southern 
Republicans leaves a net balance of 144. 
Two hundred eighty-three Democrats 
less 103 southern Democrats leaves a net 
balance of 180. One hundred four of 
the 180 Democrats have already signed 
the discharge petition. Only 16 of the 
144 Republicans have signed it. That is 
a terrible indictment of the Republican 
Party. I am certain that if the Repub- 
licans will sign that petition in the same 
ratio as the Democrats have, in the first 
2 weeks of January 1960, enough addi- 
tional Democrats will sign the petition 
to bring the bill to the floor. 

THE LABOR BILL 


One other important piece of legisla- 
tion that was enacted has been hailed as 
the labor reform bill. Time will prove, 
in my opinion, that this was the worst 
piece of anti-industrial-city and anti- 
labor bill ever enacted by any Congress. 

I impugn no Member's motives, good 
faith or integrity. -I trust that those 
who voted for that bill will credit as 
much to me and the 200 colleagues whom 
I joined in voting against that bill. It 
ill behooves any citizen, capitalist, union 
leader, businessman or wage-earner to 
pretend to be so omniscient as to have 
the right to accuse anyone on either side 
of a vote of 229 to 201 of having voted 
except in accordance with what his 
conscience dictated was best for our 
country. If as few as 13 Members voted 
the other way, the bill would have been 
defeated by a tie vote of 215 to 215, with 
the Speaker casting the deciding nega- 
tive vote. If the four absentees had been 
present and voted nay—since they-were 
not paired, I do not say they would have 
so voted—it would have required only 
a switch of 11 votes to defeat the bill. 

No one will dare say that there is any 
Member of this House, regardless of how 
he or she voted on this bill, who would 
not vote to eliminate racketeering and 
crime not merely from union activities 
but from every sphere of activity on the 
American and even on the world scene, 

The same must be said about legisla- 
tion that would make unions more re- 
sponsible and more responsive to the 
needs and desires of their members. 
Again that must also be said of legisla- 
tion that would protect business as well 
as the public against illegal or improper 
activities of unions. 

This bill was represented as accom- 
plishing these ends. I will concede, for 
the sake of argument only, that that 
was the purpose of the bill. 

I am convinced, however, it does not 
and will not accomplish those ends. To 
the extent that it tends to, I am afraid 
it does so by means that the courts will 
condemn. There are now more than 
enough laws on our statute books to ar- 
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rest, indict, and convict every criminal, 
in and out of unions, whether the crime 
is perjury, embezzlement, forgery, fraud, 
bribery, theft, assault, murder, or con- 
spiracy to commit any of these crimes or 
merely the attempt to do so. On that 
score, we do not need more laws but bet- 
ter enforcement of those we do have. 

To the extent that this bill may make 
criminal, that which heretofore was le- 
gal, though perhaps immoral, under our 
Constitution, the law must be prospec- 
tive and not retroactive in its effect. 

It follows, therefore, that it will oust 
from unions, on account of past con- 
duct, no one, no matter how bad and no 
matter what his name. 

Despite all of the foregoing, I could 
have brought myself to vote for the bill 
if it had not been for its other many bad 
features. I believe they far outweighed 
all the good sought to be accomplished. 

In voting on all bills I try to keep in 
mind our fundamental law, the Consti- 
tution, and particularly that portion of 
it known the world over as the Bill of 
Rights. I will never vote for any piece 
of legislation, no matter how well inten- 
tioned, which does not square with it, If 
it violates the Bill of Rights, I cannot 
support it. That Bill of Rights must for- 
ever remain inviolate. If we chip away 
even the slightest part thereof we begin 
to destroy it. 

This bill, in my opinion, oversteps the 
bounds of propriety; it makes second- 
class citizens of unionists and of work- 
ingmen who might desire to join unions; 
it denies them rights guaranteed to them 
by our Constitution. 

Furthermore, this bill can be used to 
entice business out of our industrial 
centers and into labor surplus parts of 
the country. It is not sectionalism that 
prompts me to take this position. It is 
part of the free enterprise competitive 
system, for business to move to the place 
where it can operate most profitably. 

However, the best interests of our 
country, of the whole country, demand 
that no part of the country be permitted 
to entice businessmen to come there be- 
cause of the promise or intimation that 
by moving there they will have cheap 
labor, sweatshop conditions, or non=- 
union shops. This misnamed labor re- 
form bill practically guarantees to every 
unionized business firm that it can freely 
move to nonunion States and be forever 
free from unionization. To me that 
means destroying unions and enslaving 
the working men and women of our 
country. Iam all for raising the stand- 
ards of our citizens to the highest pre- 
vailing. I am opposed to lowering those 
Standards to the lowest prevailing. 

A PERSONAL NOTE 


Permit me at this time to inject a 
rather personal note. During this ses- 
sion, I was incapacitated by illness, from 
which, thank God, I have recovered. 
For a long time I was out of Washington 
and for an even longer period prevented 
from giving full time to my congressional 
duties. But everything in this world 
has its compensating balances. My mis- 
fortune brought me the good that comes 
from learning how much our colleagues 
are genuinely concerned about each 
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other. They extended to me a spirit of 
fellowship and camaraderie close to kin- 
ship. It crossed district and State lines 
as well as party lines and religious and 
color lines. The assistance and offers 
of aid to me and more particularly to my 
staff, were immeasurable. I am forever 
in their debt. I am, indeed, grateful. 
Some say, only in America can it hap- 
pen. I say only in America it does 
happen, 


If the Soviet Union Can Afford Scientific 
Progress and Education Why Can’t 
President Eisenhower—President Eis- 
enhower Should Keep a Scorecard on 
His Sure-Fire No. 1 Issue for Winning 
in 1960 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 
HON. HARRIS B. McDOWELL, JR. 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. McDOWELL. Mr. Speaker, it 
would be well, I think, if the President 
kept a scorecard on his economy record 
for there is a growing belief that his 
performance is not quite up to his 
Promises. 

You will recall that he recently de- 
scribed economy as the most important 
single issue for winning the election in 
1960 to a $100-a-plate Republican polit- 
ical rally in Washington, D.C., so his 
Performance has to be judged in this 
context too. The President told the 
rally that— 

It is the Republican Party that fights for 
responsible, sensible fiscal policy, 


The Democratic Party is so deeply in- 
terested in genuine economy that Demo- 
Crats in the Congress have cut the Pres- 
ident's budget requests by $10 billion in 
the past 5 years. 

In 1952 the Republicans promised to 
bring the best business brains to Wash- 
ington. A few of them are still here, but 
most of them are gone. If these busi- 
nessmen had run their own companies 

e way they have run the Government 
their companies would be facing bank- 
ruptey. Billions of dollars of tax money 
are being wasted because of poor man- 
agement, 

If the Soviet Union can afford scien- 
tific progress and education why cannot 
President Eisenhower? This is a good 
Question and gets to the heart of our 
Problem. A balanced budget looks good, 

ut you cannot win wars with one and 
in this cold war period we may well find 
that if it means an inadequate educa- 
tion, and a lack of missile progress it 
May be too expensive to afford. 

We cannot afford scientific progress 
and education in part because our econ- 
omy has failed to expand and grow as it 
Should have during the past 7 years. It 
is not keeping up with the growth of the 
economy of the U.S.S.R. 

g these years private investment 
opportunity has been down about $40 
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billion, and the unnecessary idleness of 
plant and manpower has caused us to 
lose about $150 billion in national output. 
Net farm income has been $31 billion less 
than it should have been and wage and 
salary income almost $100 billion less. 
Labor Secretary Mitchell and Health, 
Education, and Welfare Secretary Flem- 
ming have been doing some fancy talking 
about hiring the older workers, but we 
are losing some of our best brains and 
skills by an unrealistic Federal hiring 
policy which makes it practically impos- 
sible for a man of 45 or older to get a job 
in the Federal Government. No other 
nation can afford this kind of waste, and 
we cannot either. 

In his 1952 campaign President Eisen- 
hower promised to tidy up the national 
debt. Now we know what he had in 
mind. On June 30, 1959, the fiscal year 
ended with the largest Federal budget 
deficit in our history—$12 billion. Dur- 
ing the time the President has been in 
office the public debt has increased from 
$267 billion to $285 bilhon. The cost of 
interest on the public debt has risen from 
$5.8 billion to $8 billion. 

Let us all take note of the fact that 
the total Federal budget in 1939 for all 
purposes was only $7.9 billion during the 
height of the New Deal era under Presi- 
dent Franklin D. Roosevelt. 

One of the leading spokesmen for the 
Eisenhower administration, Senator 
CLIFFORD P. Case of New Jersey, recently 
called for a reform of the fantastic farm 
program. According to the New York 
Times he asked: 

How much longer will the American people 
tolerate a net expenditure of $4,500 million a 
year for an unfair and self-defeating farm 
program which constitutes a major obstacle 
to a balanced budget? 


And, he added— 

Only a quarter of American farmers benefit 
from this program. The average American 
family is beginning to realize, too, that it is 
hurt as a consumer of foodstuffs by our 
high price-support program. 

FEDERAL SPENDING FACTS COMPILED BY COUNCIL 
OF STATE CHAMBERS OF COMMERCE 


T include as part of my remarks an 
excerpt from Bulletin No. 173, Federal 
Spending Facts, issued in September 1959 
by the Council of State Chambers of 
Commerce which gives the box score on 
appropriations for 1960: 

‘Tre Box SCORE ON APPROPRIATIONS FOR 1960 

On the last page of this analysis is a table 
[not printed in the Recorp] which shows 
the results of actions on all appropriations 
bills for the 1960 fiscal year. Exclusive of 
the permanent appropriations (mainly in- 
terest on the public debt) on which congres- 
sional action is not required, the total 1960 
appropriations requests considered by Con- 
gress was $71,458 million. 

The House approved $68,663 million, or 
$2,795 million less than the total requested. 
The latter figure, however, does not represent 
the actual reductions made by the House 
because the requested total includes $717 
million of requests which were submitted 
to Congress after the House had acted on the 
bills involved and it includes 828 million of 
Senate funds not considered by the House, 
Thus, the net reduction effected by the House 
in requests that it considered is $2,795 mil- 
lion less $745 million, or $2,050 million. The 
Senate approved more than the House in 
every bill but two and effected a net reduc- 
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tion from the total requests in the amount 
of $419 million. 

After differences in House and Senate ac- 
tions had been resolved by conference com- 
mittees on the yarious bills, the final total 
voted by Congress was $70,213 million, or 
$1,245 million less than the total requests, 
Some reduction in dollar amount was made 
in every bill except one, but many of the 
reductions. were hardly more than token 
cuts, The one Increase was in the bill for 
the Departments of Labor, Health, Education, 
and Welfare and was in the dmount of $260 
million over the request. 


Herley O. Staggers Reports on the 8&th 
Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HARLEY 0. STAGGERS 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Speaker, the 
Ist session of the 86th Congress was a 
hardworking body of men and women, 
determined to fight for its goals and un- 
daunted when faced with Presidential 
vetoes. We are armed with the knowl- 
edge there is another session coming up 
in January 1960, and with it will be re- 
newed action to pick up the unfinished 
business of the first session and stand 
ready to shoulder the new challenges of 
America's needs and world problems. 


So many were the issues studied. 
passed on, or awaiting further action at 
the next session that it would be impos- 
sible to mention all of them here and 
treat each with proper coverage. 

Therefore, I shall refer only to those 
principal issues which, I believe, to be 
of the most importance and interest to 
West Virginia, and particularly to the 
Second District, which includes the east- 
ern panhandle counties of Jefferson, 
Berkeley, Morgan, Hampshire, Mineral, 
Hardy, Grant, Pendleton, and Tucker. 
Toward the south extending the slice 
down the Virginia border is Pocahontas 
County, and lying well within the State 
are Webster, Randolph, and Barbour 
Counties. Toward the north on the 
Maryland and Pennsylvania borders are 
Preston and Monongalia Counties, 

It is my great privilege to serve the 
people of the Second District as their 
Representative in Congress and it is my 
pei to present informally the follow- 


. 


RAILROAD 


Whatever affects the railroad worker 
affects a very large segment of the peo- 
ple of the Second District of West Vir- 
ginia. Having once been a railroader, 
I have a pretty good insight into the 
problems and hopes of the man at the 
throttle, the one who carried a braking 
stick or oil can, or uses the brawn of 
his muscles to keep the cars rolling and 
the track in shape. I know full well 
that these men have hopes and ambi- 
tions and plans for a good life and com- 
fortable retirement for themselves and 
their dependents. 
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In 1958 Congress passed a 7-percent 
social security increase which did not 
apply to railroad employees, who have 
their own railroad retirement system. 

However, on April 29, 1959, an oppor- 
tunity beckoned to me to strike a blow 
for the railroad worker. With the com- 
bined efforts of my colleagues, we 
brought forth legislation that promotes 
the welfare of this group of workers, 
who, as many co not know, cannot look 
to social security for assistance, and who 
must look to Congress for specific legis- 
lation. 

The passage of H.R. 8610, which be- 
came Public Law 86-28 is a milestone in 
human relations, exemplifying the 
brotherhood of man, providing for the 
widows, orphans and aged as well as 
assisting those who are thrown out of 
work through no fault of their own. It 
took a long time to bring about these 
amendments to the Railroad Retire- 
ment Act, but the long hours, loss of 
rest, pleadings and tempers totaled little 
compared to the great good that has re- 
sulted. This improved legislation cor- 
rects many inequities in the old act and 
provides long overdue benefits for rail- 
road workers. 

COAL RESEARCH 


Knowing how important a successful 
outcome would be to the State of West 
Virginia, I worked eagerly and diligently 
for legislation that would establish a 
Coal Research and Development Com- 
mission. House and Senate Members 
gave their support, knowing coal and 
its potentialities mean a great deal to 
the industrial development of this coun- 
try and to our national defense. 

The coal research bill went through 
Congress with excellent support only to 
die at the hands of a Presidential veto. 
Notwithstanding this defeat, renewed ef- 
fort will create new legislation on this 
subject when the 2d session of the 86th 
Congress comes to bat. A Coal Research 
and Development Commission would put 
new hopes and new life into the crippled 
coal industry so well-known by the op- 
erators and workers in West Virginia 
coalfields. 

LABOR 

Labor legislation was one of the con- 
troversial subjects of this past session of 
Congress and perhaps received more in- 
terest than any other issue. The Labor- 
Management Reporting and Disclosure 
pi 1959 became a law September 14, 

39. 

I felt the committee measure which 
was approved by the Labor and Educa- 
tion Committee after 3 months’ hard 
work by those experts on labor matters 
would have effectively stamped out rack- 
eteering and wrongdoing in labor unions 
and would have been more equitable to 
both industry and labor. 

We cannot judge labor leaders by the 
few who have taken advantage of the 
trust placed in them by the members of 
their organizations. We do not judge all 
the Disciples by Judas who betrayed 
Christ. Labor, which in my opinion, in- 
cludes the factory workers, the builders, 
teachers, farmers, the homemakers, all 
city, county, State, and Federal em- 
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ployees, and workers in every field of en- 
deavor which has made this a great and 
mighty Nation—and it is as essential as 
brains and capital to our way of life. 

History has proven that when we chip 
away at the liberties of any one group 
we slowly chip away at the liberty and 
freedom of all. 

VETERANS 


Many veterans will be pleased to know 
that legislation was enacted that makes 
$100 million available to the Administra- 
tor of Veterans’ Affairs, upon his request, 
for immediate use in the direct-loan 
program for the purpose of reducing ex- 
isting waiting lists. 

Public Law 86-211 modifies the pen- 
sion programs for veterans of World War 
I, World War II. and the Korean con- 
flict, and for their widows and children. 
It provides a sliding scale of pension 
based on the income and dependency 
status of the recipient. No person on the 
pension rolls on the day before the efec- 
tive date shall have his pension reduced 
or shall be removed from the pension 
rolls because of the enactment. All per- 
sons on the pension rolls on the day be- 
fore the effective date will be permitted 
election to the higher rates if they qual- 
ify under the new program. 

Of the several new laws pertaining to 
veterans, these two, I believe, will be of 
most interest to the majority of veterans 
wishing to secure loans or receive a 
pension. 

PUBLIC WORKS 


Just about everybody benefits by and 
enjoys the net results of the public works 
program. It took an overriding vote of 
the President's veto to get the public 
works bill through. “Pork barrel” 
spending and inflationary recklessness 
were accusations unfairly thrown at 
Congress, yet Congress stood firm and 
voted its convictions. 

Many of our national leaders think it 
is all right to send millions abroad for 
foreign aid—both economical and mili- 
tary—yet they hold up their hands in 
horror when a proposal for public works 
is mentioned for the homefront. 

West Virginia came in for close to 70 
projects, including a fair number for the 
Second District: Hildebrand lock and 
dam on the Monongahela River near 
Morgantown, $1,246,050; dam 8 on Mo- 
nongahela River below Morgantown in 
Pennsylvania, $706,875; flood control 
project on the Potomac River near the 
Keyser area has been approved by the 
Army Engineers; and an enginecring in- 
vestigation toward flood control program 
on Decker’s Creek, $14,625. 

HOUSING 


Housing legislation had a rough and 
rocky journey. To combat inflation was 
the reason the President was said to 
have had for vetoing the two housing 
bills that went to his desk. Failing to 
muster suficient votes to override the 
veto, the third—a watered-down and in- 
sufficient housing bill—went to the 
White House where it met a better fate. 

There is much clamor about the cost 
of housing for the low-income groups, 
yet few of us stop to consider the terrific 
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cost of crime and punishment, of disease 
and poverty, of ignorance. While not 
implying that better housing would 
obliterate these foes of mankind, I be- 
lieve that it would, at least help to check 
their upward climb. Environment does 
not necessarily make a saint or a sinner, 
but it most certainly plays a great part 
in determining sound moral, physical, 
and educational habits. 
EDUCATION 


For many years the question of Fed- 
eral aid to education has been discussed 
by Members of Congress, by educators, 
and by interested lay citizens. Little or 
nothing had been done. Then suddenly 
Russia’s sputnik aroused this Nation to 
its shortcomings in the field of education. 
Some legislation was passed, and some 
plans and programs are being studied 
and talked about, but there still remains 
the great need for more classrooms, more 
teachers, more opportunities for higher 
education for students who can qualify 
for advanced and specialized training. 

I would recommend an all-oyt crash 
program to inform and alert every com- 
munity, every county, and every State 
to the second-class status of the great 
majority of our teachers and schools. 
Bombard the people with the. unyar- 
nished truth in understandable terms. 
As an eye opener: During the year 1956 
this Nation spent for liquors over $9 
billion; for tobacco almost $8 billion; and 
for cosmetics, beauty, and barber shops, 
close to $4 billion which makes a sum 
of almost $21 billion. 

Now, compare $21 billion with $11 bil- 
lion spent for education. Half again 
more for liquor, tobacco, and beauty 
than for education of our youth. It just 
does not make sense. 

I urge all elected officials from the 
county level up to the President of the 
United States recognize our situation and 
prove to the mothers and fathers their 
trust is well placed. 

AGRICULTURE 


One job the 86th Congress and the 
tion must do is to help al- 
leviate the distress in the agricultural 
situation. As I have said many times 
in the past, agriculture is the greatest 
industry in the Nation, and I sincerely 
feel this problem should be given our 
first consideration. 

Attention must be given to the plight 
of the small farmers in West Virginia 
and the Nation. Action must be taken 
to help the desperate circumstances of 
this worthy group which has been strug- 
gling to earn a livelihood for themselves 
and try to keep filled the breadbasket of 
the Nation. 

The small farmer is the fundamental 
strength of the United States. History 
has shown that when small farmers get 
into trouble, sooner or later the re- 
mainder of the economy is in trouble— 
and today the small farmers are at 
the danger point. 

I know the farming problem is des- 
perate as I live on a farm in Mineral 
County myself and I know firsthand 
mee of the difficulties being encount- 
er 
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Although the national income has in- 
creased 100 percent during the past 
dozen years, according to Government 
statistics, figures reflect that the agri- 
cultural income for the same period has 
declined 20 percent. This is further 
worsened by the fact that the purchas- 
ing power of the dollar has been reduced 
33 percent. In terms of dollar purchas- 
ing power, agriculture is receiving only 
about half of the amount received 12 
years ago. And bringing this down to 
the farmer, it is even worse because, con- 
sidering the decline in the purchasing 
power of the dollar, the farmer is re- 
ceiving only a net income of about one- 
third of the amount he received during 
the previous period. We must agree 
that this is an intolerable situation 
which—unless checked—can only lead to 
further confusion and, eventually, chaos. 

SOCIAL SECURITY 


This year I introduced legislation to 
lower the age limit for receiving benefits 
from social security, in the case of a man 
to age 60, and in the case of a woman to 
age 55. 

Personally, I do not advocate the com- 
Pulsory retirement at these ages, but I 
do feel that those men and women who 
have worked hard and have reached the 
ages of 55 and 60, and do want to retire, 
should have that privilege with full so- 
cial security benefits. 

Statistics of the National Institutes of 
Health show that some human beings 
age before others, and some people do 
not have the life expectancy of 65. 
Lowering the age limit will give many 
the opportunity of enjoying their retire- 
ment years while they are still physically 
able to do so. 

DEFENSE 

A mixture of the 1958 recession with its 
lower revenues and the spiraling cost of 
public borrowing, high cost of national 
Security, and the inflationary headaches 
that face both Government and individ- 
ual buying have forced the national debt 
to an alltime high. 

Congress endeavored to trim here and 
there, study item by item, and was able 
to cut the President's budget by $1.5 bil- 
lion. The big expenditures still remain 
for national defense, foreign aid, and 
Capital for World Bank. 

STATEHOOD FOR ALASKA AND HAWAII 


Now, West Virginia may not have been 
as interested in Hawaii’s becoming our 
50th State as some other actions of Con- 
8ress, but I am sure most of us hope at 
some time in our lives to visit this beau- 
tiful and romantic land. 

Last January 3 Alaska became offi- 
Clally the 49th State, and caused the flag- 
Makers to lose some sleep; and then 
Hawaii donned her official statehood 

mnet on August 21, and the flagmakers 
<i into an extended period of insom- 
h To these two new States, we, as the 

Ospitable Americans we are, extend a 
Warm welcome to our family, now num- 
50. To those men and women who 
Worked long years, suffered many dis- 
appointments, but never gave up the 
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struggle in building their stairways to 
statehood, I am sure the majority of our 
great Nation say “a job well done.” 

Great dangers beset civilization today 
from every side—the atom bomb, guided 
missiles, and diseases of all kinds—but 
the greatest danger of all is communism. 
It is more deadly to the human body and 
soul than poisonous gas or the bite of 
the cobra, 

The greatest struggle today is for the 
control of the people’s minds. A new 
doctrine is being spread in America and 
the world that for the sake of peace we 
can coexist with the antireligious evil 
called communism; that evil which de- 
nies the existence of God and the dignity 
and eternal life of the human soul. 

The communistic propagandists are 
already at work saying Communists are 
not so bad, that they want peace, too, 
and we can coexist with them. 

In Biblical days, Job was tempted, as 
was Jesus, to compromise with evil. To 
save their lives they were offered worldly 
pleasures and power, but both resisted 
these temptations. 

Imre Nagy, Premier of the anti-Com- 
munist uprising in Hungary, yielded to 
temptation and agreed to compromise 
with communism. He lost his life. His 
last words were, “I want the world to 
know that there can be no compromise.” 

Jesus said, “What shall it profit a man 
if he shall gain the whole world and lose 
his own soul?” 

This, I believe, is the key to man’s 
eternal future: Faith in himself and 
faith in Almighty God as the compas- 
sionate ruler of destiny, 


A Report to the People of the 7th 
Congressional District of Maryland on 
the Ist Session of the 86th Congress 
by Representative Samuel N. Friedel 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. SAMUEL N. FRIEDEL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I would like 
to give the voters of the 7th Con- 
gressional District of Maryland a brief 
review of the accomplishments of the 1st 
session of the 86th Congress, together 
with a summary of my votes on major 
pills as well as my activities on their 
behalf, 

The ist session of the 86th Congress 
has been a constructive and productive 
one. Much has been accomplished in 
the public interest, notwithstanding the 
difficulties encountered by a politically 
divided Government. Historically, such 
a division inevitably brings with it con- 
flicts in basic philosophies on vital 


issues. As always, the Democratic Party’ 


has put the welfare of our country aboye 
partisanship considerations and has en- 
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deavored to achieve amity with the 
executive branch of Government when- 
ever possible. 

As an American citizen, and a repre- 
sentative of the people, I have always 
advocated an adequate national defense, 
That is why I voted for ample funds for 
our Armed Forces as well as for space 
research. The only way to insure peace 
and continuance of our way of life is to 
be fully prepared against any eventuality. 

In the field of international affairs, the 
Congress took cognizance of the enor- 
mous and growing Communist potential 
to launch a full-scale nuclear war. To 
stem the rising tide of the Red menace, 
I supported mutual security legislation, 
thereby assisting the free world in our 
fight for freedom. 

As an ardent advocate of economy and 
efficiency in Government, I point with 
pride to the fact that the Democratic- 
controlled Congress appropriated $1.9 
billion less than the President requested. 

For many years I have advocated some 
relief in the amount of Federal income 
taxes that persons have to pay. Ac- 
cordingly, I have introduced measures 
to increase the personal tax exemption 
of a taxpayer, including the exemption 
for a spouse and dependents and the 
additional exemption for old age and 
blindness, from $600 to $800. This will 
be of greatest assistance to those per- 
sons of small income. 

My deep interest for the welfare of 
labor and my profound concern for the 
aged of our country are well known. 
We are all aware of the continuous rise 
in the cost of living. This is a particu- 
larly acute problem of the aged of our 
Nation, as well as for those who receive 
support under our survivor programs. 
To assist in the solution of the problem, 
I introduced a bill to amend the Social 
Security Act in order to increase the 
amount of outside earnings permitted 
without deductions from benefits under 
the act. I also introduced two different 
bills to amend the Railroad Retirement 
Act and the Railroad Unemployment In- 
surance Act so as to provide increases 
in benefits and also to increase the 
amount of outside income which a sur- 
vivor annuitant may earn without de- 
duction from his or her annuity. 

Because of my interest in the veterans, 
those valiant defenders of our great Na- 
tion that we all love, I am happy to re- 
port that the Congress increased pen- 
sions to veterans disabled by illness, even 
though not directly connected with their 
military service. Widows and orphans 
of such disabled American veterans are 
to receive increases, too. In addition, 
the veterans of the Korean war were 
given more leeway in the use of educa- 
tional benefits. 

Realizing the great importance of the 
small-business segment of our economy, 
the Congress enacted a variety of new 
laws to assist. the small businessman. 
The Small Business Administration was 
granted additional authority to make 
loans. A bill amending the Clayton 
Antitrust Act to expedite procedures for 
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‘enforcement of cease and desist orders 
of the Federal Trade Commission was 
enacted. Another measure to help small 
business was the passage of a statute 
which provides that no State shall tax 
the income of any firm whose sole inter- 
state commerce activity within the State 
is the solicitation of orders by salesmen 
or by mail, and when orders resulting 
from such solicitation are approved and 
filled outside of the taxing State. 

As n result of congressional action, a 
new star will be added to our country’s 
flag. Hawaii was brought into the Union 
as the 50th State, thus giving due notice 
to the world that our national frontier 
is further extended into the Pacific and 
thereby giving full recognition and citi- 
zenship to all Americans of whatever 
creed or former foreign origin. This will 
go along way toward creating a stronger 
protection of democracy in a most vital 
part of the world. 

This session of the Congress will be 
remembered for the enactment of a la- 
bor reform bill to curb racketeering and 
corruption that has been brought to light 
by a Senate committee during public 
hearings. The individual workingman 
must be protected against dishonesty 
and abuse by corrupt union officials. I 
shall watch how this new law works and 
see in what manner amendments to it 
may be indicated or be necessary, as I be- 
lieve in fairness and equity to labor and 
management alike. 

Believing as I do that every American, 
of whatever color or creed, is equally en- 
titled to all civil rights, I was pleased 
that the Congress extended the life of 
the Civil Rights Commission. Needless 
to say, such measure had my affirmative 
vote. The privilege of expression of our 
political preferences through the fran- 
chise should not be restricted or impeded 
in any manner whatsoeyer. The right 
to vote is the cornerstone upon which our 
democracy is built. 

The pazes of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp reflect the fact that I have at all 
times been the spokesman for Maryland's 
and Baltimore’s interests. When the 
occasion demanded affirmative action, I 
never hesitated. My many. activities on 
behalf of Friendship International Alr- 
port and on behalf of the port of Balti- 
more are well known. In fact, the Bal- 
timore Chamber of Commerce recently 
complimented me for my efforts to Pre- 
vent the exportation of American grain 
through Canadian ports. I have time 
and again, strongly protested to the 
Executive against the removal of yarious 
Federal installations snd facilities from 
our city or State. In the interest of in- 
dustrial peace, I have contacted the 
President of the United States urging 
him to take active measures to end the 
current steel strike. The Bethlehem 
Steel Co. was urged, in a speech I de- 
livered on the floor of Congress, to sit 
down with the Industrial Union of Ma- 
rine and Shipbuilding Workers to agree 
upon a contract. On every occasion 
when Baltimore's favorable freight dif- 
ferential was attacked by northern in- 
terests, I immediately did my best to 
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demonstrate that Baltimore was equi- 
tably entitled to retain such differentials 
becauses. of its natural advantages of 
location. 

In summarizing, I include the follow- 
ing brief summary. of my voting record 
on the major issues enacted during the 
Ist session of the 86th Congress 

Hawaiistatehood: Yes, 

Foreign bonds: Yes. 

TVA bonds: Yes. 

Amendment, of labor bill: No, 

Passage of labor bill: Yes. 

Public works: Ves. 

Housing bill> Yes. 

Federal Aid Highway Act, increase gas 
tax: Yes. 

Interest rise on savings bonds: No. 

Mutual security appropriations: Yes. 

Extending Civil Rights Commission: 
Yes. 

The door of my office has always been 
open to everyone, and Iam always avail- 
able when needed by my constituents. 
I subseribe to the principie that a Con- 
gressman's job is to serve the people and 
be a vital link between them and the 
Federal Government. 


Respect fer Law 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HERMAN TOLL 
IN THE e 


Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. TOLL. Mr. Speaker, adult and 
juvenile delinquency is an evergrowing 
problem of such importance that all the 
resources of the Nation must be mobil- 
ized to combat it. 

There are many agencies in the field 
which are engaged in a p2rennial battle 
against this expanding evil. Present ef- 
forts obviously are not enough. We must 
mobilize our resources to a much greater 
extent. 

Hearings which have been held in va- 
rious portions of the country by a spe- 
cial Senate committee disclose the need 
for laws to control the sale of firearms 
and other weapons; illicit narcotics traf- 
fic; transportation of obscene Uterature 
and photographs; and for other Federal, 
State, and loca! controls. 

Rehabilitation programs Uke the Penn- 
sylvania forestry camps for delinquent 
boys should be supported. The bill for a 
Youth Conservation Corps, which has 
already been passed by the U.S. Senate, 
would help those who have not become 
delinquents. Studies which can be un- 
dertaken by the Netional Conference on 
Children end Youth will also contribute 
to the solutions which are needed. 

It is time to concentrate more firmly 
on solutions to the problem, and pro- 
grams should be initiated which would 
tend to reduce the incidence of delin- 
1 and to create more respect for 
Aw. 
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The Federal Bar Association, Philadel- 
phia chapter, has initiated a program to 
mobilize the resources of the community 
to promote respect for law and legal 
processes, The program is designed to 
educate adults and juveniles alike in the 
importance of the role of law in a civil- 
Led society and to build a healthy atti- 
tude toward the law and legal processes. 
Through the use of communications 
media—speakers, educators, the clergy, 
and community groups—the need, func- 
tion, and operation of existing laws as 
well as the importance of adherence to 
these laws in everyday life will be ex- 
piained and publicized. 

All bar associations, civic organiza- 
tions, newspapers, radio and television 
and similar groups throughout the coun- 
try should mobilize their resources and 
join in a nationwide crusade—on a never- 
ending day-to-day basis—to promote re- 
spect for the law and adherence to its 
concepts, 


Protests Rise as Imports Increase 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. RICHARD M. SIMPSON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, in recent months the impact of 
unreasonable foreign competition has 
created distress in a growing number 
American industries. More and more 
domestic producers are seeing their 
markets invaded, and the jobs of more 
and sre American workers are jeop- 

a. ;; 

Documentation for this spreading 
economic malady can be found on page 
after paze of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
the official and historic journal of the 
Congress, Numerous Members of the 
86th Congress; in both Houses, have 
called attention repeatedly to the plight 
of domestic industries. 

To provide my colleagues with authori- 
tative evidence of the alarming dimen- 
sions of this national problem, I have 
compiled a compendium of materi 
from the Corcressionat Reconp b 
on foreign trade. While covering 
a few months, this digest will serve as # 
ready reference to the scope of market 
losses and job displacement already suf- 
fered by domestic Industry and workers. 

Governmental policies are making 
Americans dependent upon foreign fre- 
tories for some goods which this Nation 
once produced in greater quantity 
all other countries combined. As the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania IMI. 
Dent] declared, certain public omei 
have misinterpreted public opinion. of 
real public opinion, he said, is that 
the displaced American worker, ae 
family, his creditors, and, soon, his! of 
merchants who will have shelves full 
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forein goods and streets full of unem- 
Ployed Americans (June 4, 1959).* 

Real economy may be served better by 
buying domestic materials at a higher 
Price than by procuring strategie mate- 
rials from foreign sources. For this 
reason, among others, a sound national 
minerals policy is needed in this country. 
s 5 Murray, of Montana, June 9, 

9.) 

The jobs of 1,919,200 textile workers 
are threatened by U.S. trade policies re- 
garding the subsidized exportation cf 
raw cotton. and the indiscriminate im- 
Portation of finished textiles. Congress 
Should act against this grave threat to 
the American textile industry. (Senator 
Tatmapce, of Georgia, June 9, 1959.) 

The State of Massachusetts faces seri- 
cus unemployment problems, largely be- 
Cause of the plight of the import-dis- 
tressed textile industry. Many areas are 
rapidly becoming distressed because the 
Contraction of this industry is accelerat- 

(Representative Lanz, of Massa- 
Chusetts, June 12, 1959.) 

Has the United States kept Japan out 
of the Communist trading sphere by sac- 
rificing our domestic textile industry? 
The fact that Japan has recently con- 
tracted to buy. 6.000 bales of raw cotton 
from the U.S.S.R. would indicate that 

is not the case. The Lancaster 
(S..) News, in an editorial, points out 
that it is not inconceivable that products 
Woven from Soviet, cotton will find their 
Way into Japanese exports to the United 
States. (Representative HEMPHILL, of 
South Carolina, June 12, 1959.) 
ding business firms in the United 
tes are purchasing Soviet-produced 
Materials although these materials are 
readily aynilable here from domestic 
ie urces—often in overnbundance. This 
tr Only one indication that U.S. foreign 
Tade policy is an area which has too 
long been neglected. (Senator SCHOEP- 
of Kansas, June 15, 1959.) 
einiebresentatiwe Battery, of West.Vir- 
‘Act a, Proposed that the Buy American 
= be amended to give it real effective- 
he An alarming trend is underway to 
Sna from foreign manufacturers more 
more items essential to national 
urity (June 15, 1959), 


menufackurers of heavy electrical equip- 
for reasonable controls on imports, 
tion M has struck a blow against na- 
2 al Security and threatened the jobs 
3 workers. (Representative 
hoes of New York, June 18, 1959.) 
Ss ay the United States helplessly 
beac the extinction of a great natural 
5 It is important to the U.S. 
tan puy to safeguard the North Ameri- 
inl sajman; Present Japanese commer- 
Come methods may destroy’ the 
(Sen “rcial value of the red salmon runs. 
19593" Bartietr, of Alaska, July 1, 
montrary to the fears of many, manda- 
Controls on imports of crude oil have 
Dates in parentheses refer to publication 
ates tn the CONGhisuLONAL RECORD: 


y 


denying the request of American ` 
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not increased the price of crude oil in 
this country. The price has, in fact, de- 
clined. It would appear that fears of 
excessively high petroleum prices as a 
result of the mandatory import control 
program -are completely groundless. 
(Senator CARLSON, of Kansas, July 6, 
1959.) i 

Is our textile industry expendable?’ 
This is the question asked by Donald 
Comer, chairman of the executive com- 
mittee of Avondale Mills, in a letter 
addressed. to Assistant Secretary of 
Commerce Henry Kearns. Mr. Comer 
points out the great need for relief from 
many adverse conditions threatening 
the American cotton industry today. 
(Representative HUDDLESTON, of Ala- 
bama, July 6, 1959.) 

Migration of American capital abroad 
carries with it the transfer of job op- 
portunities from these shores to coun- 
tries abroad. In addition, goods made 
abroad by American capital are being 
shipped back to the United States to 
‘compete with domestic industry. Con- 
gress should know much more about the 
implications of this movement of capital, 
both in the short run and in the long 
run, (Senator Proxniire, of Wisconsin, 
July 8, 1959.) 

The U.S. Pacific tuna fleet is being put 
out of business by mounting tuna im- 
ports from Japan. This serious situa- 
tion is discussed in detail by Ronald J. 
Ostrow in the Wall Street Journal, July 
7, 1959. (Senator ENGLE, of California, 
July 8, 1959.) 

The rising tide of imports hurts not 
only domestic industry but also the 
dealer who sells, and the consumer who 
buys, foreign-made items. By destroy- 
ing doniestic producers, we are under- 
mining the American economy and will 
foreign manufacturers. (Representative 
eventually find ourselves at the mercy of 
Bamey, of West Virginia, July 13, 1959.) 

The domestic shrimp industry will find 
itself in bankruptcy unless help is pro- 
vided soon. Shrimp imports are uncon- 
trolled at present and a quota system or 
reasonable tariff is a dire necessity, 
(Representative Preston, of Georgia, 
July 13, 1959.) 


All of the fleets fishing for tuna out of 


San Diego and San Pedro have been hit 
by the vast amount of Japanese tuna be- 
ing imported into this country. Only 
responsible safeguards can help the do- 
mestic tuna fleets during this critical 
period. Representative UTT, of Califor- 
nia, July 13, 1959.) 

The present international competitive 
situation is dramatically illustrated in a 
letter from the Japanese Brass. Mill to 
the American Brass Co. The Japanese 
manufacturer solicited business in this 
country on grounds that he can purchase 
rough copper and brass in the United 
States, fabricate it in Japan, mark it 
with the name of the American com- 
pany, and ship it back to the United 
States for sale with the guarantee that 
the finished product can still be sold 
here for less than U.S.-fabricated arti- 
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cles. (Representative MONAGAN, of Con- 
necticut, July 14, 1959.) 

It is unfair to American rye growers 
to import large quantities of rye while 
U.S. surpluses keep mounting. The 
Tariff Commission should consider this 
problem, bearing in mind the effect of 
rye imports on the producer, the tax- 
payer, and the national economy. (Rep- 
resentative LANGEN, of Minnesota, July 
14, 1959.) 

Total world cotton production has in- 
creased 9.4 million bales since 1954, while 
U.S. production has declined 3 million 
bales, While this country is making a 
desperate fight to preserve the domestic 
cotton acreage, imports of cotton textiles 
continue to rise, from an equivalent of 
87,080 bales in 1950 to an estimated 
equivalent of 286,630 bales in 1968. This 
not only displaces American textile sales 
but represents an estimated 500,000 acres 
that would otherwise have been culti- 
vated by American farmers. (Senator 
Srewnis, of Mississippi, July 15, 1959.) 

It is imperative that American farmers 
and textile workers be given the safe- 
guards which they have a right to expect 
from their Government. Unfair com- 
Petition, both in the price of cotton and 
in the form of cheap imported textiles 
from Kong Kong and Japan, is throwing 
cottongrowers off their farms and put- 
ting textile employees out of work. 
333 TALMADGE, of Georgia, July 16, 

Liquidation of at least 2 million 
spindles and the jobs connected with this 
manufacturing capacity can be prevent- 
ed by the passage of S. 314, a bill to as- 
sist the U.S. cotton textile industry to 
regain its equitable share of the world 
market. (Senator SMITH, of Maine, July 
16, 1959.) | 

Private investment abroad raises seri- 
ous problems which Congress has a duty 
to consider, There is a vast difference 
between the jobs made available in this 
country by American exports and the 
jobs not made available in this country 
but provided abroad by U.S. foreign in- 
vestment. (Senator Proxmire, of Wis- 
consin, July 17, 1959.) 

The security of workers’ jobs should 
begin at home, say Patrick E. Gorman 
and Thomas J. Lloyd in their article 
about rising meat imports, “Ghost Plants 
in Packing Towns.” While the United 
States does not begrudge foreign workers 
their new-found prosperity, it must be 
remembered that, “we have a right to live 
too.“ (Representative SILER, of Ken- 
tucky, July 17, 1959.) 

Imported textiles are having a dan- 
gerous impact on the American economy, 
and the situation is bound to worsen un- 
less steps are taken to safeguard domes- 
tic industry end workers, stated Leon 
Lowenstein, a leader in the U.S. textile 
industry, (Representative HUDDLESTON, 
of Alabama, July 20, 1859.) 

“Chicago, once the heart of the giant 
meat industry, is now but a shadow of 
its former self," warn Patrick E. Gor- 
man and Thomas J. Lloyd in their 
article, “Ghost Plants in Packing 
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Towns.” Beef from Australia, dumped 
‘on the open market cheaper per pound 
than the American packer can produce 
it, creates unsound competitive condi- 
tions. (Representative Price, of Illinois, 
July 21, 1959.) 

The domestic textile industry must be 
strengthened before the rest of the 
world become dependent upon the Amer- 
ican market. J. Craig Smith, president 
of Avondale Mills, contends that great 
ill will could result if the United States 
encourages other countries to build an 
industry on the expectation of supplying 
a market which they will eventually lose. 
(Representative Rozerrs, of Alabama, 
July 22, 1959.) 

National security is aided by a robust 
domestic economy, which might not re- 
main so healthy if imports of manufac- 
tured products continue to increase. 
H.R. 8345 would require the Government 
to award bids on contracts for public 
works to the lowest domestic bidder if 
such a bidder had a net income of less 
than $1 million in the preceding year. 
F Betts, of Ohio, July 23, 
1959.) 

On June 29, the National Cotton 
Council petitioned the Secretary of Agri- 
culture to act under section 22 of the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act. This sec- 

‘tion contains provisions for relief from 
imports if it is found that foreign prod- 
ucts are disrupting the agriculture pro- 
gram of the Government. Compelling 
reason for this action are abundant. 
(Senator THURMOND, of South Carolina, 
July 24. 1959.) 

A thorough investigation of the cotton 
import problem can lead only to recom- 
mendations for a quota schedule on for- 
eign cotton textiles. This would be a 
realistic answer to the severe problem 
besetting the domestic cotton textile 
industry. (Representative OLIVER, of 
Maine, July 23, 1959.) 

The domestic textile market has de- 
clined steadily since the United States 
launched its postwar program to revital- 
ize the economies of other free nations. 
Present U.S. policies toward cotton tex- 
tile imports deny this country the re- 
wards it is offering to others. (Senator 
SOUNA of North Carolina, July 29, 

The first meeting of the Textile In- 
dustry Advisory Council pointed. up 
many of the basic problems created for 
the industry by cheap foreign imports, 
many manufactured of American cotton 
Sold overseas at 25 percent less than the 
domestic price. (Senator Pastore, of 
Rhode Island, Aug. 3, 1959.) 

} “By allowing Hong Kong’s cotton 
goods to flood the United States we are, 
jn effect, trading with Red China,” said 
J. Craig Smith, president of the Avon- 
dale Mills, as quoted in an editorial in 
fee Sylacauga (Ala.) Advance. In 1958, 


ng Kong bought 114 million yards orf 


cotton fabric from Red China. 

1959, if the present rate continues, 114 

million yards will be shipped from Hong 

Kong to the United States. The State 
ent, however, seems unwilling to 
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safeguard the domestic textile industry, 
even from a hostile power, Red China. 
(Representative ROBERTS, of Alabama, 
Aug. 3, 1959.) . 

Importation of shrimp are steadily in- 
creasing to the great detriment of the 
domestic shrimp industry. Imports to- 
taled 85 million pounds in 1958, and are 
even higher for the first 5 months of 
1959 than for the corresponding period 
a year ago. (Representative SIKES, of 
Florida, Aug. 6, 1959.) 

Since World War I, over 1 million 
U.S. jobs have been “exported” and over 
$27 billion in U.S. capital have been in- 
vested in factories, mines, oil wells, and 
other enterprises abroad. H.R. 5, calcu- 
lated to induce still more American com- 
panies to invest abroad, is a suicidal 
bill which would sap the foundation of 
the American economy. (Representative 
Barey, of West Virginia, Aug. 10, 1959.) 

American cotton sold abroad for 8 
cents less per pound than it can be pur- 
chased by domestic mills creates a severe 
problem for the entire textile industry 
and related trades, stated Donald Com- 
er, leading American textile manufac- 
turer. American-grown cotton is used 
to manufacture the very imports which 
threaten the domestic industry. (Rep- 
resentative HUDDLESTON, of Alabama, 
Aug. 13, 1959.) 

Vanishing American markets pose a 
real threat to the Nation, according to 
Mill and Factory magazine. Action must 
be taken to offset U.S. disadvantages in 
world trade. (Representative HENDER- 
son, of Ohio, Aug. 13, 1959.) 

Progressive demolition of U.S. tariffs 
under the trade agreements program in- 
stituted in 1934 is a major cause of 
the exportation of American industry 
abroad, according to E. F. Tompkins in 
the New York Journal-American, Some 
of the largest U.S. industries can no 
longer compete effectively in the world 
market. (Representative Knox, of 
Michigan, Aug. 14, 1959.) 

A recent survey conducted by the 
magazine Mill and Factory shows that 
75 percent of 150 American industrial 
companies polled expect to lose a greater 
share of the domestic market to forcign 
products. Furthermore, nearly two- 
thirds of these companies anticipate 
rising unemployment as a direct result 
of this market invasion. (Representa- 
tive Smrpson of Pennsylvania, Aug. 14, 
1959.) 

The US. steel industry provides a most 
dramatic instance of market penetration 
by imports. This country now buys 
more steel abroad than it sells, and the 
industry's production would be far be- 
low capacity even without a steel strike 
this year, (Representative BETTS, of 
Ohio, Aug. 14, 1959.) 

H.R. 5 would injure the Nation by ex- 
porting still more American jobs and 
capital. Domestic industry is already 
threatened by foreign competition to a 
dangerous degree. Encouraging Ameri- 
can industries to move abroad is not the 
solution. (Representative Bray, of In- 
diana, Aug. 17, 1959.) 4 
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Three hundred textile mills have been 
closed and 345,000 millworkers displaced 
by the U.S. trade agreements program, 
warned Representative W. J. BRYAN 
Dorn, of South Carolina, over the 
Manion Forum radio network on August 
9, 1959. Mr. Dorn stated that unfair 
imports are severely damaging the U.S. 
economy. (Representative Lanz, of 
Massachusetts, Aug. 20, 1959.) 

Textile imports must be controlled un- 
less this Nation is willing to write off the 
domestic textile industry as expendable, 
according to an editorial in the Lancas- 
ter (S.C.) News of August 13. 1959. The 
United States has already lost foreign 
markets, but this will be a relatively 
minor blow should the domestic market 
be exposed to further invasion of textiles 
from low-wage countries. (Representa- 
tive HEMPHILL, of South Carolina, Aug. 
20, 1959.) 

The rapid rise in imported stainless 
steel flatware from Japan has caused 
serious injury to the domestic industry. 
In a letter to President Eisenhower, the 
U.S, Stainless Steel Flatware Manu- 
facturers Association asked for relief in 
the form of a global quota of 4 million * 
dozen annually on all imports of stain- 
less steel flatware having a foreign value 
up to and including $3.50 per dozen. 
(Representative Dent, of Pennsylvania, 
Aug. 20, 1959.) 

Tax concessions for American industry 
abroad are unfair to every American 
taxpayer. H.R. 5 would, in fact, offer 
bounties to American industries which 
do business in foreign countries. (Sen- 
ert Sins of Vermont, August 25, 

Steel imports in the first 6 months of 
1959 seem sure to have excecded the 1.7 
million tons imported in all of 1958. Ray 
Vicker and Jeffery Pemberton, in the 
Wall Street Journal of July 29, 1959, 
point out that as imports rise, exports 
are falling steadily. (Senator GoLD- 
WATER, of Arizona, Aug. 25, 1959.) 

A large segment of the U.S. labor 
movement insists on a modernized trade 
policy geared to meet the current im 
crisis, Labor will welcome the coopera- 
tion and support of farsighted industry 
groups such as the Trade Relations 
Council in their campaign to prevent 
the wholesale destruction of American 
jobs. (Representative Bamey, of West 
Virginia, Aug. 27, 1959.) 

Labor and management have joined 
to discuss the threat of imported textiles 
to the garment industry. The jobs of 
400,000 American workers and the bil- 
lion-dollar investment of America® 
management are now in jeopardy- 
(Senator KEatinG, of New York, Aug. 2% 

Huge importations of lamb from Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand must be con- 
trolled or the American sheep industry 
will be led to economic slaughter. (Sen- 
ator McGee, of Wyoming, Aug. 28, 1959.) 

The United States must be 
wary in trade talks with Khrushchev- 
Before entering into trade agreements 
with Communist countries, this Nation 
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must be very sure that American security 
will not be threatened, ( Senator WILEY, 
of Wisconsin, Aug. 31, 1959.) 

The flood of foreign imports and the 
décline of U.S. exports create a truly 
alarming situation that may well be dis- 
astrous for many great American indus- 
tries. Foreign made sewing machines, 


watches, typewriters, automobiles, tex-. 


tiles, and other manufactures are bring- 
ing unemployment to vast areas of this 
country. Congress must act soon to pre- 
vent the Nation's economic collapse. 
(Representative PHILBIN, of Massachu- 
setts, Sept. 1. 1959.) 

The United States must take a firm 
stand now against international cartels 
and monopolies. Restrictive business 
practices abroad are undermining Amer- 
ican economic development, (Repre- 
sentative Wotr, of Iowa, Sept. 2, 1959.) 

The American workingman is suffer- 
ing the disastrous effects of foreign trade 
Policies injurious to the American econ- 
omy. Imported textiles, wire, automo- 
biles, and countless other manufactures 
have cost thousands of American jobs. 
(Representative Dent, of Pennsylvania, 
Sept. 4, 1959.) 

“Exports of U.S. goods are declining 
while imports from abroad are rising,” 
Leslie Gould observed in his article, “Our 
Trade Gap Dwindles—Why It May Soon 
Be Unfavorable.” Loss of American 
technical advantage, restoration of for- 
eign industry, and the passing of the sell- 
€rs' market can be blamed for this criti- 
Cal problem. (Representative Dorn, of 
South Carolina, Sept. 4, 1959.) 

The United States must insist on re- 
Ciprocal treatment for every tariff con- 
cession it grants at the GATT meeting 
in 1961. Only a reversal of the State 
Department's past policy of tariff give- 
aways can preserve the American econ- 
omy. (Representative SIMPSON of Penn- 
Sylvania, Sept. 4, 1959.) 

15 Ported crabmeat and canned oys- 
oe from Japan threaten prosperity and 
fish cement in the Pacific Coast shell- 
Ww, industry. (Representative Mack of 
Fon Aton, Sept. 4, 1959.) 
* r America's coal miners and work- 
Aa A scems to mean “Take Vittles 
Jo ay. The United Mine Workers 
that of September 1, 1959, reports 
ne the Tennessee Valley Authority 
ent $17,900,000 on foreign-made 
endinf ctured foods for the fiscal year 
8 g June 30, 1959. (Representative 
ot Kentucky, Sept. 7, 1959.) 
€ Treasury Department is failing to 
eign American industry from for- 
111 tee Ausers who dump their products 
Sin e U.S. market. (Representative 
3 of Pennsylvania, Sept. 8, 1959.) 
bistere seems about to destroy com- 
rod y the U.S. clothing industry. U.S. 
8 cannot compete with foreign 
but we can safeguard our right 
ken ce & living. (Representative BAR- 

ta of Pennsylvania, Sept, 9, 1959.) 
zens » responsible to all U.S. citi- 
of d pon be guilty of a grave dereliction 
terior if it permits unnecessary de- 

monk See any domestic industry, 
Sept. 10, ‘ bot Savior, of Pennsylvania, 
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Cheap men’s wear from the Far East 
threatens the U.S. market and distresses 
the domestic industry, Laurence G. 
O'Donnell reported in the Wall Street 
Journal. (Representative HEMPHILL, of 
South Carolina, Sept. 11, 1959.) 

Agricultural imports from Australia 
and New Zealand pose a serious threat to 
U.S. farmers. (Representative Knox, of 
Michigan, Sept, 11, 1959.) 

Will the introduction of smaller Amer- 
ican-made cars restore U.S. export mar- 
kets lost in recent years? This will be 
a true test of reciprocity. (Representa- 
tive Knox, of Michigan, Sept. 11, 1959.) 

A quota and tariff are essential to safe- 
guard the domestic sulfur industry 
from the disastrous effects of imports 
from nations where substandard wages 
and preferential shipping rates prevail. 
(Representative Smmpson of Pennsyl- 
vania, Sept. 11, 1959.) 

Prompt action must be taken to assist 
the crippled domestic mining industry. 
Imports are working untold hardships 
on mineworkers and mineowners alike. 
(Representative Prost, of Idaho, Sept 12, 
1959.) 

Before the next GATT negotations in 
1961, the American people must be 
alerted to the dangers inherent in the 
Government’s policy of tariff handouts. 
There is still time to prevent economic 
catastrophe. (Representative Knox, of 
Michigan, Sept. 12, 1959.) 

U.S. typewriter exports sag badly while 
imports rise, according to a research re- 
port by the Business and Defense Serv- 
ices Administration. The United States 
dominated the world typewriter market 
before World War II, supplying one-half 
to two-thirds of world demand. In 1958, 
less than 10 percent of the world market 
was supplied by U.S. producers. (Repre- 
sentative Betts, of Ohio, Sept. 12, 1959.) 

U.S. farm imports exceed farm exports 
despite overwhelming farm surpluses 
(Representative Dorn of South Carolina, 
Sept. 12, 1959.) 

An editorial in Tradeways, the publi- 
cation of the Trade Relations Council 
of the United States, points out that fur- 
ther offers to cut our already decimated 
traiffs cannot hold back the trend to- 
ward large trade blocs abroad. The only 
certainty would be to expose American 
industries-to the increasingly injurious 
effects of imports from low-wage 
countries. (Representative SIMPSON of 
Pennsylvania, Sept. 12, 1959.) 

The United States cannot compete 
with low-priced foreign imports, and it 
is time for the Government to stop as- 
sisting American industries that move 
abroad. (Representative Gross, of 
Iowa, Sept. 14, 1959.) 

The U.S. textile industry is in serious 
difficulty, largely because of irresponsible 
trade policies. At long last, American 
labor has raised its voice in protest. 
(Representative Simpson of Pennsyl- 
vania, Sept. 14, 1959.) 

Low-wage, low-taxed, low-priced, sub- 
sidized goods entering the United States 
to compete with high-wage, high-taxed, 
high-priced domestic products threaten 
10 to 15 million American jobs, George 
E. Sokolsky noted in his syndicated col- 
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umn of September 12, 1959. (Represen- 
tative Becker, of New York, Sept. 15, 
1959.) 

A partial listing of ships and cargoes 
entering U.S. ports on September 9, 
1959, points out the tremendous variety 
and volume of goods being imported 
from abroad to compete with American 
products. (Representative DENT, of 
Pennsylvania, Sept. 15, 1959.) 

Since June 1 of this year alone, be- 
Shiva 40 mig 50 of our colleagues in the 

Ouse an enate have proposed legis- 
lation designed to correct some of ie 
injurious effects of the current trade 
policies of the United States. 

Mr, Speaker, it is time for this Nation 
to insist that other nations discontinue 
their trade discriminations against our 
exports; it is also time that realistic leg- 
islative action be taken to end those 
trade policies that permit imports to 
Saturate our domestic markets, destroy 
our jobs, and weaken our defense poten- 
tial. Our American way of life must be 
preserved and strengthened by a new 
trade policy that is in the national inter- 
est and that contributes to the welfare 
of every American. 


The Milk Price Crisis in Southeastern 
Wisconsin 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GERALD T. FLYNN 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1959 


Mr. FLYNN. Mr. Speaker, early this 
spring, a number of Wisconsin Congress- 
men spoke on the floor of this House, 
pointing out the urgency of the situa- 
tion existing in Wisconsin insofar as the 
milk market was concerned—and with 
particular reference to the prices Wis- 
consin farmers received for grade A 
milk. 

It was a pleasure to participate in this 
discussion, which took place at the time 
the Maryland-Virginia Milk Producers 
Cooperative was engaged in fighting 
uniform standards for the interstate 
shipment of fluid milk, In this discus- 
sion, we Wisconsin Members, pointed out 
that for some unknown reason, grade A 
milk being produced under the highest 
sanitary standards existing anywhere 
in the Nation, was being produced in 
Wisconsin and being sold on the Chica- 
go milk market—or Chicago milkshed 
as it is commonly known—for $2 less 
per hundredweight than milk sold on the 
eastern and southern markets. I in- 
serted in the Recorp on March 9, 1959, 
page 3238, a letter from the Pure Milk 
Association, Chicago, II., to the effect 
that the PMA could deliver grade A 
Wisconsin milk, meeting these highest 
standards, to the District of Columbia 
area for $1.02 less per hundredweight 
than the Washington dairies were pay- 
ing for milk from the Maryland-Virginia 
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Milk Producers Co-op. This price, on 
Wisconsin milk, was after the cost of 
shipping—about $1 per hundredweight— 
had been paid. 

We, from Wisconsin, could see no 
reason then and see no reason now why 
we should sell milk in the Chicago milk 
market for $2 less than what the same 
milx would bring in the eastern and 
southern markets. Wisconsin does not 
want to engage in tactics which would 
cause the prices in the eastern and 
southern markets to come down to the 
Chicago level when the economic facts 
are that the Chicago market prices to 
the farmers should be higher. The dis- 
crepancy in prices comes from the fact 
that the Department of Agriculture, in 
issuing its marketing orders, uses one 
formula for basing the price in the East 
and South and another formula for 
basing the price in the Chicago and 
other Midwest markets. 

In order to correct this situation, we 
asked the Department of Agriculture to 
hold hearings in Chicago so the Pure 
Milk Association, the Pure Milk Prod- 
ucts Cooperative and all other interested 
organizations and individuals could ap- 
pear and offer testimony to establish the 
need for a higher price in the Chicago 
area and for the use of a different, 
pricing formula, I was only too glad to 
join in this request with the other Wis- 
consin Congressmen. 

However, the Department of Agricul- 
ture refused to hold any hearings and 
insisted that the Chicago milk price 
formula continue to be applied. I have 
been in constant touch with the Pure 
Milk Association cf which a constituent 
of mine, Arnie Agnew of Milton; Wis., 
is vice president, and with other asso- 
ciations, and there has been no improve- 
ment whatever in the Chicazo milk price 
situation and no constructive action has 
been taken by the Department of 
Agriculture. 

As a result, while as announced this 
week by Mr. Benson, the net farm in- 
come of all farmers in the Nation has 
dropped 12 percent in 1959 from a com- 
Parable period in 1958, the income of the 

farmer has dropped even more 
than 12 percent. With the dairy farmer 
caught in the price squeeze—costs going 
up and income going down—thesy dairy- 
men are unable to meet their bls with 
their monthly milk checks. They are 
operating at a loss and the situation in 
my district in southeastern Wisconsin 
has become so acute that the sound, con- 
serratwe, hardworking, old-established 
dairymen, farmers who are not given to 
threats or violence, have recently met at 

ile, Wis., to discuss their mutual 
Problem. The result of this meeting is 
that these same farmers have been giving 
serious consideration to starting a mili 
Strike, This will be a strike that is Justi- 
fled in every economic respect. It will 
be a strike that the most fairminded 
and reasonable person will admit ix long 
Overdue. If this strike occurs, as it now 
appears likely, I predict if will spread 
from the First Congressional District of 
Wisconsin to milk-preducing areas in 
Ilinois, Minnesota, Ohio, and Michigan. 
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We must remember that the Jast price 
increase which dairy farmers received 
under the milk marketing order adminis- 
tered by Mr. Benson, did not come until 
the Michigan dairy farmers went on 
strike and tied up the Detroit milk 
supply. 

I have been interested in an editorial 
on this subject. published by the Janes- 
ville Gazette of Janesville, Wis. This 
paper, which has historically and uni- 
formly supported the Republican Party 
and its policies, has come out on the side 
of the dairy farmer, even though the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture is a Republican, be- 
cause the Gazette knows the merits of 
the case presented by the dairy farmers 
and knows their financial distress in the 
area. 

A milk strike seems a high price to 
pay to secure a fair return to keep pace 
with our present economy. I say to you, 
Mr. Speaker, and to all Members of this 
House, that Secretary Benson not only 
continues to follow unsound policies with 
his farm program with its astronomical 
costs and fantastic surpluses, but he has 
also, in spite of economic charges, refused 
to schedule hearings on the Chicago milk 
prices and prefers to ignore the plight of 
the Wisconsin dairy farmer rather than 
listen to testimony relative to the merits 
of these farmers’ complaints. Why 
should our farmers be forced to strike in 
order to gain recognition of their need 
for a price increase? Why should Sec- 
retary Benson refuse to hold the re- 
quested hearings on milk prices? 

I take the time to bring this deplorable 
situation to the attention of the Mem- 
bers of Congress, in the hope of showing 
why it is necessary for the Wisconsin 
dairy farmers, in the Chicago milk mar- 
ket, to take the extreme step of giving 
serious consideration to a milk strike in 
order to secure for themselves fair treat- 
ment and a decent income. I sincerely 
hope that in this crisis we can operate 
under the rules of law and resson and 
not under the rule of economic pressure 
which would prevail in the event cf a 
milk strike. I call upon the Secretary of 
Agriculture to act on the dairy farmers’ 
request for hearings on the Chicago milk 
prices and the pricing formula. I call 
upon him to act and not to let the situa- 
tion get out of hand by arbitrarily re- 
fusing to act even though duty and re- 
sponsibility dictate that he should act. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE SENATE SUB- 
SEQUENT TO SINE DIE ADJOURN- 
MENT 
ADDITIONAL APPOINTMENTS BY 

THE VICE PRESIDENT 


Pursuant to the provisions of Senate 
Resolution 198, 86th Congress, Ist sts- 
Sion, on September 30, 1959, the Vice 
President approved the appointment of 
the following Senators to represent the 
Senate as a special committee nt the 
ceremonies to be held in Honolulu, 
Hawaii, on November 25, 1959, to com- 
memorate the first official observance of 
the adnilssion of Hawali inte the Union 


October 5, 1959 


as a State: Mr. Mansrre.o, chairman, 
Mr. HOLLAND, Mr. Lone of Louisiana, Mr. 
KUCHEL, Mr. MARTIN, Mr. NEUBERGER, Mr. 
Coorer, Mr. Fong, ex officio, and Mr. 
Lonc of Hawaii, ex ofScio, 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publics- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office; Washington 25, D. C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer, 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may bo allowed to 
authorized bookdenlers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work fer 
the Government. The Superintendent 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications bY 
bookdcalers, and he may desicnate any GOV- 
ernment officer his ngent for the sale of Gov" 
ernment publications under.such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 
Supp. 2). x 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 

Fither Honse may order the printing of # 
document, not alrendy provided for by lar. 
but only when the same shall be accomp* 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any d- 
tive department, bureau, bourd, or indepen 
ent office cf the Government submitting Te 
ports or documents in response to InqU 
from Congress shall submit there with 
estimate of the probable cost of printing mas 
usual number. Nothing tn this section z 
lating to estimates shall apply to re 8. 
documents not exceeding 59 pages (U- 
Code, title 44, acc, 140, p. 1938). nen 

Resolutions for printing extra coplet. rod 
presented to either House, shall be re? use 
immedintoly to the Committee on . 
Administration of the House of Reprecanin- 
tives or the Commit tee on Rules and AGM) 
istration of the Senate, who, in making es 
report. shall give the probable cost 
proposed printing upon the estimate 
Public Printer, and no extra copies spel) 4 
printed before such committee has re 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 
An office for the Conungsstonat pe 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in ebarg®. wnere 
cated in Statuary Hall, House wink. * to 
orders will be received for subceripHOne gle 
the Rrconp at $1.50 per month of for mum 

copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minim 


charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Arom 
bers of Congress to purchase reprit this 


the Recorp should be processed through 
office, 
ä — 
CHANGE OP RESIDENCE ae 
Senators, Representatives, aud i) pleas 
who have changed their residences Wi n 
five information thereof to the Ge 
Printing Office, that their addresses 
correctly given In the RECORD. 


Avett Ait panasar E ES 
CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY = 
The Public Printer, under the 57 print 


the Joint Committee on 3 tue 
for rale, ut u price sufficient to rer | con- 
expensen of such printing, the CUTRE made 


gressional Directory, No tale susa 150, P 
on credit (U. 8. Code, tite , 
1930), 


